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ar, a kind of 1 wine- ond EY oe 

faid to be uſed. in Earhadoos. Boyle 

3 vol. 1. Ms 5 

| MABOUJAS, the devil lizard, a 1 of An 

rican a, ſo called from its uglineſs and diſagreeable aſpect. 
It grows to "x or ſeven inches Jong, and to the thickneſs /of | 
a thumb, and is found i in the t of rotten trees, and in 
marſhy places, where the ſun beams ſeldom reach. It is all 
over of a gloſſy black colour, and looks as if ſmeared over] 
with oil. Noc ert s Hiſt, Antill. 

MACAM, Indian apple, in natural hiſtory, the name 127 a com- 


mon Eof-Indian * fuß; it is of a round ſhape, and about the 
ſize of our common wi d crabs Which grow in the hedges, | 
ſeeds which our crabs and apples | 
contain, this fruip has only one hard kernel. It is of an acid 


Inſtead of the ſeveral {mi 


© taſte, and of a raw and not very agreeable ſmell. | The tree 
x produces this fruit, does not grow to any great height. 
t reſembles the quince tree in its leaves, Ser that Oey 
_ have a yellowiſh caſt, Mem. Acad. Par. 169 59. 
MCA O, in . 5 the name of a large pecies of mon- 
"key, ed by Mr cercopithecus angolenſis major, the 
great Angola monkey. . * hair is all of the colour of that 4 ö 
x wolf, its noftrils. are elate, its head like a bear's, and its 
buttocke are bald; on theſe. he fre requently ſits upright. . He 
* always carries his tal bent into a ber of arch, his length from 
the head to the inſertion of the. tail is more hens fact 3 — 
tail equals his body in length, his legs afe conſiderably 1 lox 
and his body remarkably fat and bulky; his teeth are ext: 
"white, and "is Par Very much reſembles that of a man. lt 
'is an extremely animal, and continually plays a number 
of anti tricks; 10 0 voice is ſhrill, and its only note hah ! hab! | 
Ray's T Ne Quad. 2 155. See in races N 
ve another "ſpecies. of this kind alſo about Angola, 


Fi 


ee, only colour is = 
black, W 1 | | 
has a TEmar. Hh 
| re eG 
MAC RON, the name of a 


quill, or the guts of 


, or Mae, Ne: 


1 18 |. 
3, Works F 


me- | 


but alſo in colour. The firſt is the and is e finely va- 

_ Tiegated with blue and yellow. The ſebond is ſomewhat 

ſmaller than this, and is principally red and yellow, and the 

third is red and blue. It is not uncommon alſo to ſee the 
Macau perfectly white, and it is to that particular colour we 

12 the name of cockatoon.;, though with ſome i it is made the. 

22 onymous name of all the Macaw tribe. 

ERONE, in botany, a name 


—— + 


254 


Aon by — authors” to 


2 great bippoaliman, or hed N J. Baubine, 
3. Me 12 ] 5 
| MAC XRION, a word uſed by al aids the. 


name of an inſtrument of the nature of d \upgronk Tt 
is alſo ſometimes uſed to expreſs an inciſion, and by the aru- 
ſpices of old it was applied to ſome peculiar part of the liver 
of animals, from which they pteſaged events. | 
MACHERA Lapis, in natural Hiſtory, the name of 4 ſtone of 
0 a fe 1COuS colour, frequent on mount Berecynthus i in 
|  Phrogia. Plutarch, and many. other grave writers, relate, 
- that if any perſon found this ſtone, and took it up at the time 
of the celebration of the fel of Cybeld, he 1 w 
HLI8, in natural hiſtory, a name uſed by Pliny and ſome 
i oh other for he n der. Seo the ads Kr. 
IFER,. 5 


7 


MACKREL, the Engliſh name for the ſcombrus, or ſcomber, 
See the article SCOMBER,': £6; 3 
See the article Honsr-Machrel,: 
MACROCELE. See the article Fulle. N A "dd 1 4 n 
MACROGEFHALUS (Cycl.)—Macroſephali, or 12 — 
a name given to a certain who, 
of authors, were famous -for 


' 


vs. + 
— " 


Horſe MackxrEL. 


'| 


* 


* 


times in C 


| largeſt ſpecies of coot. 


0 
* * 
- 


the 

is faid of Hippocrates to have been a very bad ſymptom. 
MADDER (Cycl.)—For the botanical ers of Madder, 
| See the article Ru BIA. 
The culture of Madder is an article of conſiderable advantage 
| to the Dutch, and might be proſecuted here with equal ſuc- 


vii. Legati non jmpetratd pace, retro domum, unde venerant F ceſs. Ihe method of cultivating it in Hplland is this: In 
* 7 * Fl n autumn they plough the land where the Madder is to be 


The too copious is equally ſubject to obſcurity with the two 
conciſe ſtile, and conſequently ought to be-ayoided, . J,. 


Rhet, I. 4. c. 1. F. 12. p. 35. See the article“ BRAchYT- 


LOGY and Dic rio. 


MACROPEDIUM, the Long-legs, a name given by ſome wri- | 


ters in natural hiſtory, to the common tipula. See the ar- 
ticle LIruLA. 9 5 


MACROPIPER, a name given by authors to the piper hngum, 


4 


or long pepper. | | | 
MACROPNUS, a word uſed by Hippecrates and other old 


at long intervals. It is uſed in oppoſition to brachypnus, or 

ſhort- breathed. See the article Bxacuyenza. 
MACROPTERA, in zoology, the name of a genus of birds 

of the hawk kind, remarkable. for the length of their wings. 


The word is derived from the Greek paxgss, long, and lep, 


a wing. | 

The TA of this genus have their wings ſo long, that when 

cloſed they reach to the end of the tail, or nearly ſo. Of this 
genus are the bald buzzard, the kite, the hen harrier, the 

honey buzzard, and common buzzard, the ſacre, the jerfal- 

con, c. Millugbby's Ornitholog. p. 40 


writers in medicine, to ru a perſon wha fetches his breath | 


planted, laying it up in high ridges, that it may be mellowed 
by the winter's froſts. In March they plough it again, work- 
ing it very deep, and laying it in ridges at eighteen inches 
aſunder,. and about a foot deep. Then, in the beginning of 
April, when the adder begins to ſhoot out of the ground, 
they open the earth about the old roots, and take off all the 
: fide ſhoots, which extend themſelves horizontally juſt under 
_ the furface of the ground, preſerving as much of the root as 
may be with them, Theſe they plant immediately on the tops 
of the new ridges, at about a foot diſtance from each other; 
and this they uſually do in ſhowery weather, when the plants 
immediately take root, and require no more water. In theſe 
ridges they let the plants remain two ſeaſons, keeping them 
of weeds ; and at-Michaelmas time, when the leaves are 
8 off, they take up the roots, and dry them for the mar- 
EKet. ö 
In England it would not be neceſſary to lay the ground up in 
ridges, as our lands are not ſo ſubject to over-flowings ; the 
plants alſo will thrive better, if at greater diſtances, and if the 
horizontal roots were to be deſtroyed at times, the downright 
| _ would ſueceed much the better. Miller's Gardener's. 
Dia 


* * 
— : 


MACRORYNCHEZ, long-beaked, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Mapper-Reot. Mr. John Belchier ſhewed to the Royal So- 


zoology, the character of a large order of the bird kind. 


The word is derived from the Greek waxp;, long, and cdx | 


. 2 beak 


The birds of this order have all of them beaks many times 
longer than their head, with oblong noſtrils, and a furrow |. 
running from them towards the apex of the beak. Linnæi 


; 


Syſtem. 


| Nat. p: 45. 4 os” 
MACROTELOSTY.LA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a | 


genus of cryſtals, which are/compoſed of two pyramids joined 
to the end of a column, both the pyramids, as alſo 
lumn,. being hexangular, and the whole body conſequently 
compoſed of eighteen planes. | DEE. 
The word is derived from the Greek paxpo;, long, rte, per- 


fect, and gi, a column; expreſſing a perfect cryſtal with a 


long column. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 3. | 
There are only three known ſpecies of this genus: 1. A very 
bright and colourleſs one, found in ſome few places in Eng- 


land, and r in the mountains of Germany. 2. A 
right kind, with ſhort pyramids, found ſome- 


. blackiſh very 
apo all, but more frequent” in Italy, And, 3. A 
dull whitiſh one, with irregular pyramids; this is fometimes 
pound in Vorkſhire and. in e ornwall,” and is very common in 

rmany. Either of the ſorts found with us, re CY 


the common name of Curniſh diamonds. 'HilFs Hiſt. of Fofl: | 
- - MACROULE, in zoology, the name given by many to the 
t is of a deeper black than the com- 


men kind, and: has à larger bald fpot on its head. It is alſo 
_ called; hy. ſame dialie de mer. Rays Ornithol. p. 289. ge 
2 the article Ful. OA. 4 1 £08 en F 4 | 


or Wild hen. It is larger than our common hen, and has a 
black ſtrong beak ſornewhit hooked. at che eng; its body is 
thick and bulky; and it hay no tail; its head and neck are 
variegated wich Wack and. yellow'ſpots, its throat is white, its 


£6 


are of an olive colour, and are Vari d with b 
1 them are all black. It is à very well-taf 
4 and has twice as much ffeſfi as the European hen; its 
; are ſomewhat larger than the common hen egg, and of a 
- bluſh-green. colour 3 it feeds on fruits that fall off the trees, 
Oc. and runs well, 22 fly High or far, and never is 
S 


MACULA, (ye uſed to expreſs 
| A at With different 


the co- F 


\CUCAQUA, in zoglogy, the name of a Brifilian bird of | 
the gallinaceous kind; called alſo by ſome the gallina Plveftris, 


belly, and babs are Gf a dufky aſh-colour ; ity wings | 
3, the, 
005 
[| ys to, keep the ſkin, 


| 
:| 


ciety the bones of hogs which were become red, by their 
feeding on bran that had been boiled with printed calicoes, 
which had been ſtained with preparations of iron, alum, . 
ſugar of lead, and had had an infuſion of Madder-root, to fix 
the colours. By feeding a cock ſixteen days on fig-duſt, with 


a little Madder-root, all his bones became alſo red. Phil. 
12 Ne 457. 3 0 
Mr. Hamel du Mongeau verified Mr. Belchier's experiments, 
and obſerved, * Tins coat of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, the capſula of the cryſtalline and vitreous humours 
of the eyes, and ſome very hard bony tendons, and the bones, 
no other part had any tincture of the Madder. The moſt 
ſolid bones were moſt tinged, and all the red ones were larger, 
more ſpongy, and eaſily broken; nor did they unite ſo well, 
when broken, as white bones. Some young animals had their 
bones tinged in three days. The red colour went gradually 
off, when the creatures forbore to take the Madder for food, 
which proved unhealthy, for they began to languiſh ſoon, and 
died with. it. Vegetables did not obs. the red colour when 
or were planted in Madder; and none of the other dyes, 
ath which he fed animals, had any ſuch effect of tinging 
their bones, as the Mudder had. Mr. du Hamel, havin 
mixed' Madder with the food of a pig for ſome time, an 
then kept away the, maddir an equal time, found, upon ſaw- 
ing the bones through, that their interior laminæ wers red, 
while. the exterior were white : And having fed. another. pig 
fix weeks with Mader, then kept it out of its-food as long, 
aul then mixed it other fix weeks; upon ſawing the bones, 
| they were compoſed of three, layers, the external and internal 
TENe,, 1739. & TM. Iranf, No. 457, & ed. Ell. 
Pala Abr. vol 2. p. 477. 2 15 2755 3 
| ie rb in the materia medica, a word uſed by Diof- 


BE N . | 
MADE Pulli, in botany, a name uſed by ſome autbors- 
for the tree whole fruit is.he tamarjad of the ſhops, Holt. 


MEA -; a word uſed by ſame medical writers.for buttermilk 
MADETERIUM, a name given by the Greeks to an inſtru- 
Knooth, by eradicating, the 


NNE TR Movie, in medicine. Sqe, the article Mania, 
Mannes from the bite enraged ani 
| bites of enraged Shes & als, tho” they were not mad at the time 
they inflicted them, are uſuallyattended with v 

ſequences. If the wound is {li 7 


enlarging 


Warm 


the pots rr on. | 
. bin; ace ,white\ſpow-which appear" in the "cornea "of the eye, 

* 8 e cen, nebdlä, and nubecula. ing E of wine! for the 
ACULA O. word- 1 authors to ſign muily a ca- | ptomg, it ma caltly 
tel or ſululion. T Gr NP 8 A i | 
Mad. De. S che kpnas „„ | u uſual. In other wounds 

3 r — 


T w whether the d. 
= . — know the marks by which a dog, 
in that Condition, is to be diſtinguiſhed from others; theſe 
are, that he foams at the mouth, lolls out his tongue, claps 
his tail between his legs, and runs up and down, without 
ceaſing, as if he was purſued ; he makes a hoarſe noiſe when 
— xi every thing he meets, even his maſter whom he 
uſed to fawn upon; and other dogs are afraid of him, and 
avoid him. . 
Perſons bit by a mad dog are uſually afflicted with very 
violent diſorders, ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, accord- 
ing to the malignity of the poiſon imbibed by the wound, 
and other accidentss The moſt proper thing the fur- 
n can-do on this occaſion, is to enlarge the wound with 
the knife, and promote the flowing out of the blood ; then to 
waſh it with ſalt water, or with Venice-treacle diſſolved in 
vinegar z and when the texture of the part will permit, that 
is, when only the common integuments, or fleſhy parts are 
wounded, to apply the actual cautery to the wound, and af- 
terwards dreſs it as other burns. Another method much 
practiſed, is to make a tight ligature above the wound, to pre- 
vent, as much as may be, the return of the blood by the veins 
from that part; then to enlarge the wound with a knife, and 
waſh it as before directed; then cauterize it if the part will 
admit that operation, if not, cleanſe the wound, if deep, by 
means of a ſyringe, and apply over it a en. of the mercurial 
kind; and if the perſon be plethoric, to open a vein. After 
the Venice-treacle has been uſed for a day or two in theſe 
caſes, the wound is to be dreſſed with honey, or with the 
common digeſtive ointment, mixed with the Egyptian oint- 
ment, or with red precipitate, and be kept open by means of 
thefe dreſſings for ſome weeks; for wounds of this kind muſt 
never be healed too ſoon, eſpecially when they have not been 
cauterized. Heifter's Surg. 99. e Te 
Dr. de Sault argues for the rabies canina, depending on ſmall 
worms, of which, he ſays, there are a great number found in 
the heads of thoſe who die of this diſeaſe. From the analogy 
of this terrible diſeaſe with others; ſuch as the itch, lues vene- 
rea, &c. which, in his opinion, are alſo contagious, by 


worms communicated from one perſon to- another, he was | 


led to think that the cure of the rabies was only to be per- 
formed by mercury, and the ſucceſs confirmed his theory; 
for of four men who had all been bit at the ſame time by the 
ſame wolf, two were treated by the common ſpeeiſies of plung- 
ing in the ſea, &c, and died ſome days after of the rabies. 
The other two, having all the ſigns of an approaching rabies, 


which has bitten a perſon be or be 


and is afraid of all animals that come in his way, | 


were cured by Mr. de Sault's method, which is this: If he is 
conſulted immediately after the perſon is bit, he orders him 
to be bathed in the ſea, that the common confidenee in this | 
method may calm his mind. As ſoon as the phtint fe- 


turns, V him on the uſe of Palmatius's power, com- 
ol. Rut. Verben. Salv. Plantag. Polypod. Abſinth. 


ſed of 
ulg. Menth. Artemiſ. Meliſſ. Betonie. Hyperic. Centaur. 
Min, ana partes æquales, with ſome coralline. A dram of 
this powder is to be taken e, ing, in a glaſs of white 
wine or warm water. This he gives for twenty or thirty 


days, as there is more or leſs preſumption of the poiſon hav- 


ing entered the blood. From the firſt day of taking thè pow- 
der, he rubs: a dram or two of ung. Neapolit. upon the 
wound, and fkin'round'it, every other day. Aﬀter-dbing; this 
thrice, he applies the ointment; every third = ; And 

wards every fourth day, till he has made uſe color three 
ounces of che ointment. If the patient Has delayed ſeveral'diys 
to take his advice, he uſes „ three or four 
times a day, for four days, and eticreafes the doſe of Palmia- 
rius's powder; then forbears the inunction two days, leſt a 
ſalivation ſhould: be brought on. Our author like wiſe recom- 
mends muſſd as of uſe! to calm the mind, and diyert the fear 


which people; in danger of ' this” diſeaſe; generally have. 
; Medic; Ell Baind: HER $94 008, HE 39 5 Arne Sh | 
Dr. Jatmes relates the eure he made of dogs that were mad, 
and how he 'others from tlie 5 who had been 


bit by addogs;: by giving doſed of turbith mineral every day, 
or every other day Tie other dogs of the pack that had 
been bit, died, notwithſtanding the famous pewter. medieſ 
dipping'in the ſta, and the bes common ſpecifits: 
| Dodtorilikewiſeomentions three pepe we were” bit by 5h 

eſtapedithe rabies by the uſe of tlie turbith. Pfl. 
Ne. 4A. 8. rel l 7 


5 


lie. 
conipoſtt of lichen ciner. tetreſt- and piper. nigfl- aa; 
Aipeeſoriwho had been bit by 


Fuller eite che good effeds' of the pulvi-antylifſics, 


ſynptoins: of the''radier; was fa having on 
and twenty ounces of blood taken in a week} an 
bauch i Ct © PMI, Tranf-ibld.” 5, 6 


Me. Noueſe relates the-hiftory of a lad bit in the A 


3 
* 


Aſtei- 


— ©. 


—— 
- « 


— 


HY-|Mzxna Candida, 


pond 
MADON, in botany, 


frequently of a ftellar figure. 


MAEL Corende, in the language of 1 


and anſwered to the latter part of our 
of October. The Bed Al, 


Pa „ 
* 
, z 4 8 911 1 
"ou k 3 * ' 
- . 
- * 8 


We have an uccbunt of a wan bit; by one of theſe animals 


who was Cured by, bleeding, nitre, and mithridate. See Phil; 


Tranſ. No. 475. Sect. 4. The pulvit antilyſus, and cold. 
bathing, far from alleviating the ſymptoms: in this patietit, 
rather increaſed them. The cold bath was obſerved to aug- 


ment the head-ach. Dr. Mortimer, the editor of the tranſ- 


Actions, propoſes warm barking. 


The Tonquinefe pretend to ah infallible remedy for the bite of 
the mad dog. Their method is to take about fixteen grains 
of the beſt muſk ; of the pureſt native cinmabar; and, fineſt 
Vermillion, each about twenty four grains; and having re- 
duced them ſeparately to impalpable powders, they mix and 
adminiſter them in about a gill of arrack. This, in two or 
three hours, generally throws the patient into a ſound ſleep, 
and perſpiration : If not, they repeat the doſe, and think the 
cure certain. See Phil. Tran. Ne. 74. p. 225. ſeq. Where 
Mr. Reid, to whom we are obliged 14h this receipt, obſerves, 
as to the vermillion, that though it be a preparation of ein- 
nabar, yet, as the Tonquineſe ſeem to think its virtue diffe- 


rent, it were to be wiſhed, that we knew their method of 


preparing it, in which they certainly excel. 8 

This compoſition of muſk and cinnabar has been applied with 
ſucceſs to other diſtempers, only as Tonquin vermillion is not 
eaſy to be had, Mr. Reid ſubſtituted an equal quantity of 
factitious cinnabar in its ſtead, and ſometimes adminiſtered it 
in rum or brandy inſtead of arrack. See the article Musk. 


MADNING-Money, old Roman coins, found about Dunſtable, 


are ſo called by the country-people ; and have their name from 

magintum, uſed by the emperor Antoninus in his Dunſtable 
Camb, Blount. oy 

a name by which Pliny, and ſome other 

authors, have called the white bryony. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


MADOR, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the ſweat 


which ariſes under a ſyncope or fainting, whether it be cold 
or hot, or in larger or ſmaller quantities. | 


MADREPORA, in botany, the name of a genus of ſea plants, 
the characters of which are, that they are almoſt of a ſtony 


hardneſs, reſembling the corals, and are uſually divided into 
branches, and perviovs by many holes or cavities, which are 
The ſpecies of Madrepori, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The ſtarry Madrepora. 2. Ihe branched 


Madrepord. 3. The Madirpora, commonly called Mille- 


ford, 4. The common white. oculated Madrepora, called 
the oculated white coral. 5, The ſmall white ſtellated and 
verrucoſe Madrepora, called the coralloide porus, and the 
aſtroites, 6. The much branched, and elegantly ſtellated 


white Madrepora. 7. The punctated verrucoſe Madreporae 
8. The abrotanum-like Madrepora. 9. The branched erect 


Madrepora,; with numerous tubercles bending upwards. 10. 


The white compreſſed eng oh of a foliaceous ſtructure, 


and ſieve · like texture. 'rr.. The white cypreſs-like Madre- 
fora, or white porus, with hollow tubercles. 12. The great 
tree Madrepora. Tourn, Inſt, p. 573. 
Ceyloneſe, the flower- 
ing einnamon tree. This is a name given to a peculiar ſpecies | 
of the Einnamon tree, which is all the year round found full of 


flowers. The flowers are not eaſily to be diftiriguiſhed from 
the very fineſt-cinnamon flowers, but they produce no fruit, 


which the flowers of the fine cinnamon always do. The bark 


is much like that of the beſt cinnamon, in external appear- 


ance; but it has very little taſte or ſmell, The tree grows 


very large, and the inhabitants ſometimes tap it, by boring a 


hole into the'trunk, at which it bleeds a thin watery juice, in 


the manner of our bitch tree. 


MAMACTERION,' Mzaxragwn, in chronology, the foirth 
month of the Athenian'year. * oh 


contained twenty-nine day 


ichthyology, a name given 


thors- to the ſmaris. It is not very improper, 
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both of the ſame genus aus of the fparus and are very nearly al- 
„ed td. one another ;, the pri difference conſiſting in 


.'," the'tail. and belly fins of 
Man A and Sr As. 

MAEST OSO, or MazsTvo80, in the Italian muſic, ſignifies 
0 


ſtrength and 


MAFORTIUM, among the Romans, A veil, or head-dreſs, | 


worn by the married women, Pitiſc. in voc. 
- MAGAS, in the antient muſic, is uſed to denote the 
any inſtrument. ' 
. MAGAURI, in zool | 
cies of ſtork. It is of the ſize of the common white ſtork. Its 
neck is a foot long, and its beak ſtrait and. pointed, and nine 
fingers breadth in * 4 
ſhort. Its head, „ and body, are covered with ſnow- 
. white feathers, On the throat theſe are very long, very 
white and valuable. Its wing and tail have their long feathers 
. . | black, Its legs are red; and its fleſh catable. Marggrave's 

Hit. Draft 5 e Ws 
MAGBOTE, or MxOROTR, in our old writers, a compen- 
ſation for the ſlaying or murder. of one's kinſman, in antient 
times, when corporal puniſhments for murder, &c, were 
ſometimes commuted into. pecuniary fines, if the friends and 
relations of the party killed were ſo ſatisfied. Leg. Canuti, 
cap. 2. Blount, Terms of Law. 
'The word comes from the Saxon 
Bete, Compenſatio. _ | | | 
MAGDALEO, a word uſed by diſpenſatory writers, to expreſs 
any thing made up into a. cylindric form. The common rolls 
of plaſters which the apothecaries make up, to be ready for 
; ſpreading upon occaſion, are thus called, as alſo the rolls of 

ſulphur, or common brimſtone. | 

Magdaleones, 


Meg, i. e. Cognatus, and 


MAGDALLE, or MaGDALiDes, the ſame as 

F rolls of ſulphur, plaſters, &c. Vid. ſupra. 

MAGELLANIC Clouds, whitiſh appearances 

in the heavens towards the ſouth pole, and having the ſame 
apparent motion as the ſtas. | 

They are three in number, two of them near each other. 
The largeſt lies far from the ſouth pole; but the other two are 
not many degrees more remote. from it than the neareſt con- 

ſpicuous ſtar, that is, about eleven degrees. | 


Mr. Boyle conjectures, that if theſe clouds 


ſe | were ſeen thro' a 

ood teleſcope, they would appear to be multitudes of {mall 

| Rars, like the milky way. Boyles Works abr. vol. 1. 
p. 295. | WE cnt F-35730 


 MacELLanic Gooſe, Anſer Magellanicus, in zoology. IN 
the article Gooss. | 


0 £ 4 


MAGGOT, the common name of the fly-worm, bred in fleſh, 
from the egg of the great blue fleſh- fly Notwithſtanding the 


_ diſtaſte for this animal, its figure, and ſtructure of parts is | 
greatly worth attending to, and may ſerve as a general hiſtory | 


of the claſs of worms produced from the eggs of flies. 


= 4 x 


This animal is white and fleſhy; its body is compoſed of a 


= 


- aſſuming different figures, being, at times, more or leſs. ex- 
+ tended in length, and conſequently more or leſs thick. . 
| Notwithſtanding that this creature has no legs, it is able to 


the next ring by any deeper furrow than the reſt of the ri | ; | 
the Ne? Ig Dy any the 1 INES | | of the creature, and will afterwards: continue its beats for 


are from one another, In ſome ſtates of the animal, one may 
ſee two ſhort horns thruſt out from the head; but what are 


: 


pleaſu 


and they are thickeſt at their inſertion: 4 


42:4) : 


mouth of the creature, 


1 reak 4 
reſt into ſmaller a aan ad wan arnut EH BH Qt. 
Timmediately below the apertures for the egreſs of the hooks, 


3s placed the mouth of the animal; the creature does not ſhew 
th Jar op K 
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the ſmaris being red. See the articles 
1 Ni „„ OE Yags, 1 80 it, that it pulls itſelf along 63 06G) HO ene wr l 

The back of this creature lowers itſelf; by degrees as it ap- 

proaches the extremity of the belly, and near the place where 


1 


play with 3 and conſequently flow, but yet with F 


bridge of I 
„the name of a Brailian bird; a ſpe- |- 


z its legs long and naked. Its tail is 


like clouds, den 
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The hooks in theſe creatures not onl ſupply the place ob 


teeth, but alfa of legs, ſince it is hy faſtening, theſe hooks into 
the. ſubſtance it is placed on, and then: drawing up its body 


the back begins to lower itſelf, are placed the creatures two 


principal organs of reſpiration. One may perceive there two 
ſmall roundiſh brown ſpots; theſe are ve 
ble by the naked eye, becauſe the reſt of th 


eaſily diſtinguiſha- 
e body of the crea- 
ture is white; but if we take in the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, each 
of theſe ſpots appears to be a browri circular eminence raiſed 


a little above the reſt of the body. On each of theſe ſpots 


are the two principal tracheæ. 


one may alſo diſcover three oblong oval cavities, ſomething of 

the ſhape of button-holes; theſe are ſituated in a parallel di- 
rection to one another, and their length nearly in a perpen- 
dicular direction to that of the body of the animal. 


Theſe apertures are ſo many ſtigmata or air-holes, openings 


deſtined to admit the air neceſſary to the life of the animal. 
8 has ſix of theſe ſtigmata, three in each ſide of 
The ! tranſparence of the body of this inſect, gives us an 
opportunity alſo to diſtinguiſh that it has on each ſide a large 
white veſſel running the whole length of the body. It is caſy 
to follow the courſe of theſe veſſels through their whole length, 
but they are moſt diſtinct of all toward its hinder part, and 
they are always ſeen to terminate each in the brown ſpot be- 
fore deſeribed; this leaves us no room to doubt but that they 


— 


1 


Theſe poſterior tracheæ have been well known to the later 
naturaliſts; hut there are two others beſides thefe which they 
ſeem not to have diſtinguiſhed. Theſe are ſituated in the ante- 
rior part of the animal, and are eafily diſcovered by following 
the courſe of the trachez on each ſide; for though theſe all 


the way diminiſh in their diameters as they approach the head 


of the animal, yet it may be. eaſily enough ſeen where they 


terminate, which is (taking the head for one ring) in the junc- 
tion of the ſecond and third ring. In this, place the naked eye 


Thel 


eaſily diſcovers a ſmall ſpot at the extremity of each, which 
viewed with a good microſcope appears to be a plain ſtigma, 
of the figure of a funnel with half of it cut off, and very ele- 
indented, and as it were fringed at the edges. 25 
ſtigmata in the anterior part of the body, are as con- 


ſtant in this creature as the poſterior ones, but it ſeems to 
have none of thoſe which the caterpillar claſs are furniſhed 


with along their ſides; though it ſeems from the ſtructure of 
the fly it afterwards transforms itſelf into, that it ought. to 


- have them, ſince that has ſtigmata in their places. 


The ramifications of the two great tracheæ are very beauti- 
fully ſeen in this creature, eſpecially on its belly ; and it is 
remarkable, that no veſlel analogous to the great artery in the 


_ caterpillar claſs ean be diſcovered in theſe ; though, if there 


were any ſuch, their great tranſparence muſt needs make 


them very eaſily diſtinguiſhable ; nor could its dilatations and 


! 


MAGIC (Cycl.)—The- moſt.igno 


number of rings, like the bodies of caterpillars, and other the | contraQtions, if ſo conſiderable as in that claſs of animals, be 


like inſects, and is capable, at the pleaſure of the animal, of | 


Seeber 
Malpighi imagined that artery, in the caterpillar claſs, a ſeries 
of hearts; in its place, however, there may be ſeen in theſe 


animals a true heart. It is eaſy to obſerve in theſe creatures, 
move itſelf very ſwiftly, and, in its firſt attempt to move its about the fourth ring of their body, mall fleſhy part, 
body, is extended to its greateſt length, and aſſumes ſome- | 

. thing of the figure of a pointed cone. The pointed part of 
this cone is the head of the animal, and is not ſeparated from 


which has alternate contractions and tions, and is not 
only diſcoverable in the body by means of the creature's tran- 
ſparence; but on making a proper ſection of them in the ſe- 
cond, third, and fourth rings, will be thrown. out of the body 


ſome minutes. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſect. vol. 4. p. 166, ſeq. 4 
rant and barbarous people have 


been generally moſt ſuſpe&ed of Magic. Among ourſelves, 
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| kinds,/ ſuch as ſtars, ſuns, and 


the moſt miſerably ignorant perſons have been accuſed of it ; 
and among foreign nations the Laplanders and Iſlanders have 


been ſuppoſed moſt converſant of all others in it. Theſe peo- 


ple themſelves place an abſolute confidence in the effects of 
certain idle words and actions, and the reſt of the world is 
deceiyed in the ſame manner. The famous magical drum of 


the Laplanders is ſtill in conſtant uſe in that nation, and Schef- 
fer, in his hiſtory of Lapland, has given us an account of its 


_ CC2 KEYS e. 4 Hat ii g 51 SIGH 99 „F. 
This inſtrument is made of beech, pine, or fir, ſplit in the 
middle, and hollowed on the flat ſide where the drum is to 


are ſeparated by lines 


into three 
and a ham- 
the bg. 


here is belide theſe parts of the drum an 


þ 


inde 


inwatdly. Galen aſcribes' a purgative quality te it, and re- 
commends it in dropſies ; and” Dioſcori a 
a medicine to evacyate | 95 
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Fured on the drum, they fancy to themſelves ſome prediction 
B to the things they are to enquire about. 
What they prinei 
are three things: 1. 


ly enquire into by this inſttument, 
What ſacrifices they 1 _—_ 
le to their . 2. What ſucceſs they 1. "ave 
. buſineſſes . ee ſuch as hunting, frſh- 
ing, curing of. diſeaſes; and the like. And, 3. What is _ 
in places remote from them. On theſe feveral occaſions they 
ulſe ſeveral peculiar ceremonies, and place themſelves in ſeve- 
ral odd poſtures as they beat the drum, which influences the 
kings to one or the other ſide, and to come nearer to one or 
the other. ſet of figures. And when they have done this, 
ave a method 
ae Ar a great ſecret,” but which ſeems merely the buſineſs of 
imagination in = _—_ or magician. 
AGICAL (Cycl.)— MAGICAL arrows, 
. the barbarous inhabitants of Lapland, 
and many other of the northern climates, and ſuppoſed to 
poſleſs great and very ſtrange virtues, The people who are 
poſſeſled of them, pretend that they can, by their means, 
aſe diſeaſes even to people at a great diſtance from them; 


a fort of weapon 


' cauſe 
and not on | miſch | 
Fare and they pretend to practiſe this not only againſt 
ſtrangers, but one another. There is a ſtory recorded in 
 Scheffer's hiſtory of this country, as a legend univerſally be- 
 Hieved among them, of a magician who, by means of ong of 
theſe arrows, tore up a rock, near which another magician, 


of calculating a diſcovery, which they | 


ly diſeaſes, but any other kind of miſchiefs they | 


Arſenical MAcxeTy a eauftic tirade of equal quantities of 
antimony, common ſulphur, and white cryſtalline arſenic ; 
which are to be kept in a ſand heat, till the whole mclts into 
one uniform maſs. It ſucceeds very well in taking down 

fungous fleſh in wounds, | | 

MAGNETIC Needle; in navigation, Sc. See the article 
NREDLE, Cyel, © , x. | . 

MAGNETICAL Meridian, in navigation. See the article 
MRI Dr Ax, Cycl. . | 

MAGNETES Lapis, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, the 
name given in different ages to two very different ſubſtances. 
The earlieſt Greek authors expreſled by it the loadſtone, which 
became afterwards called heraclius lapis; and then the word 
Magnetis was applied to a very different ſtone brought from 
the ſame place, the neighbourhood of Magneſia in Lydia. 
This was a fine beautiful and bright ſubſtance, of a pure 

white, and fo very bright and gloſſy, as to carry a reſem- 
blance of poliſhed ſilver. It was dug in large maſſes, and 

was of la texture eaſy to be wrought into any figure; this 
made it in great eſteem among the antients, who had it in con- 
ſtant uſe turned into veſſels of different kinds for the uſe of 
the table. It ſeems to be wholly unknown at preſent among 
the nations we have commeree with. Hills Theophraſt. 


\ 


p. 9 | ; 
MAGNISSA, in mineralogy, a name given by ſome of the an- 


tients to the white pyrites, called by others leucolithos and ar- 


with whom he was at enmity, was fleeping, and buried him 
„ . PAL: 1 | | 
AGIOTAN, a name given by the people of Provence, and 
fome other places, to the ſtony matter, as they eſteem it, 
which choaks up in time the mouths of ſome of their rivers. 
This is a ſoft ſpongy matter, reſembling a coarſe and very 
friable ſtone; and, according to the opinion of count Mar- 
ſigli, it is no other than a congeries of the ſand from the bot- 
toms of the rivers farther up the country, which is rolled 
downwards, and in theſe places is full of ſparry and bitumi- 
nous matter, which, in the place where it meets the full body 
of ſea- water, is ſtopp'd and coagulated by it into this firm and 
folid Rate. - PET | 


* 
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MAGNA (Cycl. MAGNA Afiza eli enda, a writ directed to 
the ſheri 105 ſummon e Le knights before the Juſtices 
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to f paiſonous, 
ſo far from de at they gave it 
"a bet r 
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gyrolithos, Many have ſuppoſed the Magniſſa to be the ſame 
with the magneſia, that is, manganeſe, but this is an error; 
nor is there the leaſt ſimilitude between the two ſtones. It is 
plain, indeed, that the antients called a white and ſilvery look- 
ing ſtone alfo by the name Magneſia; but neither does this 
appear to have been the Magniſſa here deſcribed; for Theo- 
phraſtus deſcribes it as a ſtone that artificers uſed for turnin 
things out of, which is utterly impoſſible to be done with the 
pyrites; the ſhattery texture of which would make it fall to 
pieces on the ſlighteſt attempt to cut it into ſhape by the 
wheel. The chemiſts of the preceding ages have plainly un- 
derſtood this word Magniſſa of the pyrites, and have made 
theſe. two words and the fory ſynonymous, Pliny mentions a 
gold-coloured and ſilver- coloured pyrites ; theſe therefore were 
diſtinctions ſufficient for the white and yellow pyrites ; but 
Dioſcorides has only mentioned one kind of the marcaſite or 
pyrites, which is . or braſſy one, the moſt common 
of all the ſpecies. When the word pyrites, therefore, was 
only the name of this yellow ſtone, it is not wonderful that 
the white one ſhould be called by another name, as Magni ſſa. 
See the article MARCA SIT. He 18 
MAGNITUDE (Cycl.) - Geometrical magnitudes may be uſe- 
fully conſidered as generated or produced by motion. Thus, 
lines may be conceived as generated by the motion of points; 
ſurfaces; by the motion of lines ; ſolids, by the motion of ſur- 
faces; angles may be ſuppoſed to be generated by the rota- 
tion of chtir ſi des. 1 283 30 
Geometrical magnitude is 


* 


ö 


is always underſtood to conſiſt of 
parts; and to have no parts, or to have no Magnitude, are 
conſidered as equivalent in this ſcience. There is, however, 
no neceſſity for conſidering Magnitude as made up of an in- 
finite number of ſmall parts; it is ſufficient that no quantity 
dan be f. | 
be farther diminiſhed ; and it js obvious, that we are not to 
eftimate-the number of parts that may be conceived in a given 

. Magnitude, by thoſe which-in particular determinate circum- 
ances may be actually perceived in it by ſenſe, ſince a greater 
number of parts become ſenſible, by varying the circumſtances 
in which it is perceived, See Mac Laurin's Fluxions, Art. 
1 290, 291. f e en, 


£ 


Mam of late have fi 


| uppoſed geometrical Magnitude to be eom- 
poſed of infinitely ſmall parts, and infinite in number; and 
hence have raiſed many paradoxes and myſteries in a ſcience 
wherein there ought to be none. Nay, infinitely ſmall p 
of inſinitely ſmall parts, &c. ad infinitum, have been intro- 
duced without the leaſt neceſſity. See Mac Laurin's Fluxions 


_ 


: 


in the Introduction, where he makes ſeveral remarks on Mon- 
ſieur de Fontenelle's Geometrie de Linſini. See the article 
. oil i rang 55-12 TO LADA 
MAGNOLIA, in botany, the name 6f a tn ore, > | 
- -oÞplants, the characters of which are theſe; The perianthiunn 
is compoſed. of three byal and hollow leaves, which Jook/like 
_ petals, and fall with the flower, The flower confiſth of nine 
| petals of an oblong form, hollowed, narrow at the baſe, and 
broader at the apex, and terminating in an obtuſe point) The 
numerous, ſhort, and pointed filanie 


2 


— 
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ſtamina are ve 


is 


they grow to the common receptacle 'of the-piſtil, which 
placed beneath the germen, and are of a compreſſed figure. 


| Theantere arc oblong apd dende, and grow 9n every id 
receptacle the 
aFro- 
and fearce 


to che filaments ; the germina are numerous, of an oval 
d about a'clavated 


long figure, and are 
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Is 


ſed to be ſo ſmall, but it may be conceived to 


hang by a thread from pt Bower or capſule of the fruit when | teen the advance and the rear guard. In a camp it is that 
: that is fo ripe as to burſt thoſe ſcales. Linnea: Gen. Plan. | part of an army which is encamped betwixt the right and left 
| r EI IE e r Lr. $1953: SO gr ty ogtfs = 
1 MAG M Os Carpi. This is third bone of the ſecond | MAINIS, in ichthyology, a name uſed. by Ariſtotle, Athz- 
| row in the. carpus, and is the largeſt of all the bones of that | neus, and others of the old Greek writers, for the fiſh now 
: part. It is of a conſiderable length, and has a kind of articu- | called the mena menerela, and menola. It is a ſpecies of the 
round head, which is received into the cotyloide cavity | ſparus, and is diſtinguiſhed from all the other ſpecies of that 
formed by the two firſt bones of the firſt row; and this arti- | genus, by having four large teeth, and a variegated body, or- 
culation is capable of a ſmall degree of flexion. and extenſion. | namented with a black ſpot in the middle of the ſides. This 
The digital fide is a cartilaginous baſis unequally and obliquely | is the fiſh the Narbons call jaſcele. See the article Sy A Rus. 
.. triangular, the apex being turned inward. It is articulated | MAINPERNABLE, in law, is applied to one that is bailable, 
with the ſecond metacarpal bone, and is alſo a little notched | or who may be let to bail. Terms of law, Blount. See the ar- 
on the radial edge for its articulation with The ſmall edge of | ticle Bair, Gcli. ce 1 | 
the metacarpal bone. The radial fide is very ſmall, and near | MAINTAINERS, are thoſe that maintain or ſecond a cauſe 
the baſis, being articulated with the os pyramidalcz the reſt of depending between others, by diſburſing money, or making 
this ſurface is without cartilage; the cubital ſide is double, friends for either party, &c, not being intereſted in the ſuit; 
. anſwering to a like ſide in the os uniforme with which it is] or attornies employed therein. Stat. 19 Hen. 7. c. 14. 
articulated; The outer ſurface, which forms a part of the Blount. See the article MAINTENANCE, Cycl. 
doduter ſurface of the carpus, is broad, rough; and uneven, for | MAJOR (hi.) MAJOR Helicis, in anatomy, a name given 
. the inſertion of ligaments ; the inner ſurface is likewiſe rough, | by Albinus to one of the muſcles of the eye, called by Santo- 
but narrower; and round both furfaces are ſeveral depreſſions, | rini and others, helicis muſculus. This author diſtinguiſhes it 
which, while the bone is in the body, are filled with ſmall | under the name Major, from another muſcle which he calls 
. | glands, ligaments, c. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 8 4. the minor belicis, and which Santorini calls only fibre muſeu- 
MAGODUS, among the Romans, a name given to thoſe play- |: ares in plana belicts facie, tho? it be a true and proper muſcle. 
ers who ſometimes ated the part of men, and ſometimes of | MAJORANA, Mar joram, in botany, the name of a genus of 
- women. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 1 4 5 plants, the characters of which are theſe: The flowers and 
MAGOSTANS, in botany, the name by which Garcias calls] ſeeds are wholly like thoſe of origanum, but the heads are 
the genus of plants, afterwards named by Linnæus garciniga. rounder, more denſe, compact, and ſhort, and compoſed of 
See the article Garcinia, __ N four orders of. leaves, placed regularly in the manner of 
MAGRA, a word uſed by ſome writers for a ſort of red earth, ſcales. Turn. Inſt. p. 199. C 
and by others for the cornelian, the red jaſper, or any other The ſpecies of Marjoram, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
| ſtone of a red colour. n 418 are theſe: 1. The common ſweet Marjoram. 2. The hroad- 
MAGUD ARIS, a name by which Dioſcorides calls the ſil- leaved golden Marjoram. 3. The round-leaved hairy Mar- 
phium. See S1LPHIUM. I Joram, with the ſmell of ſavory. 4. The round-leaved, ſen- 
MAGYDARIS, in botany, a name uſed by Theophraſtus, and | telated Marjoram. And 5. The narrow-leaved woody Mar- 
other of the old authors, for the laſerpitium or laſerwort. | Jeram. | DN” 1 1 
_ Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. See LASER PIT. | AMearjoram is an attenuant, diſſolvent, and detergent. It is 
MAHALEB, in the materia medica, the name of the fruit off r in nervous caſes, and diſorders of the breaſt and lungs. 
a ſort of wild cherry called ceraſus ſylueſtris amara, or the | Its flowery tops, dried and powdered, and given a ſcruple for 
wild bitter cherry, by Bauhine. The wood of the tree is of | a doſe, are greatly recommended in epileptic caſes. The 
2 greyiſh caſt ne grain, with a mixture of red in the | dried plant is only kept in the ſhops, = Ex Hb 
. veins, and is very firm, and of a ſweet ſmell ; the leaves and The common ſweet Marjoram, though a plant ſo commonly 
flower carry a rude reſemblance of thoſe of the common | cultivated with us, never ripens its ſeeds in England: And, 
cherry; the fruit is round, black, and reſembles a cherry, | as it is an annual plant, we are obliged yearly to have a ſup- 
— 10 having the ſame ſort of ſtone in it, the kernel of which is like ply of its ſeeds from Marſeilles, and other « Bos in the ſouth 
the bitter almond in taſte. It is commended in external] of Be rance, where it grows wild in great abundance. ., 
applications, and the perfumers- of France uſe it in their It is to be ſown in the latter end of March, or beginning of 
wWaſhballs. It is to be choſen freſh and ſweet, for it very | April, on a dry warm ſpot; and when they are come up, 
often has an intolerable ſtinking ſmell, like that of bugs. | they muſt be carefully watered, and cleared from weeds. In 
Lemery's Dict. of Drugs. 5 I June the plants will be grown pretty ſtrong, at which time - 
MAHOMET Pigeon, the common Engliſh name of a ſpecies | ſome beds of rich light earth-ſhould be prepared, to tranſplant | 
of pigeon, called by Moore the columba numidica alba. It is] ſuch into as ſtand too thick. Theſe muſt. be planted at four 
of the ſame ſhape and ſize with the Barbary, pigeon, and has | inches diſtance, and the others left in the ſame manner. Theſe 
all the characters of that ſpecies, but is always perfectly white, | are to be watered till they have taken root; and it is always 
which gives the ted circle about the eyes a more lively look. | - found that thoſe which ens been tranſplanted produce finer 
Moore Columbarium, p. 5p 1. 1 and larger knots of heads, than thoſe which remain where 
MAJA, in zoology, the name of a bird deſcribed by Nierem- they were ſown. They flower toward the latter end of July, 
berg as very common in the iſland of Cuba, and frequenting | at which: time they are to be pulled up, and dried in a ſhady 
the fields of rice in large flocks: It is deſcribed to be a ſmall | place for uſe. Miller's Gardener's Dict. = 
bird of à yellowiſh colour, very delicate, and well taſted, | MAIZ, The Indians in New England, and many of our other 
and remarkable for having a ſtomach. on the back or outſide | ſettlements in America, had no other vegetable but Maiz, or 
of the neck. Ray's Ornithol. p. 297. - © 7 > Indian corn, for the making their bread of. They call it 
| MAIAGUE, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird of the weachin; and where our colonies are at this time numerous, 
web- footed kind, but having its hinder toe looſe. It is of the | there is yet much of the bread of the country made of this 
- . fize of the common gooſe ; its head is large and round; its ID not of the European corn. TE Me conn, 
neck long, and it always carries it crooked like the ſwan; | The ear of the Maiz yields a much greater quantity of grain 
its beak is ſtrong and hooked at the end; it is all over of a | than any of our corn ears, . There are commonly about eight 
 . browniſh black in colour, except that its throat is yellow. | rows of grains in the ear, often .more if the ground 'be good. 
It is ſound about the mouths of rivers, and feeds on fiſh; | Each of theſe rows contains at leaft thirty grains, and each of 
itt duilds on the ground; it is very nimble both in running, | theſe gives much more flour than a grain of any of our corn. 
flying, and diving, and is not eaſily taken, but is a very well- | The grains are uſually either white or yellowiſh, but ſome- 


* 


3 | _ = taſted fowl. Marggrave's Hiſt. Brafil. times they are red, bluiſh, greeniſh, or olive-colour'd, and 
=. MAIDEN (Cyd.)—Maipen Affizes, aflizes where no perſon | ſometimes ſtriped and variegated. _—_ 
is condemned to die, are thus called. pb" This ſort of grain, though ſo eſſentially neceſſary to the na- 


i AMET.) 4 > 04 oo; e 7 7 ripen till the end of September; ſo that the rains often fall 

 MaiDEn-rents, in our old writers, à noble paid by the tenants | heavy upon it while on the ſtalk, and the birds, in general, 
of ſome manors on their marriage. This was ſaid to be given | peck it, while it is ſoft and unripe. Nature has, to defend it 

tt the lord, for his omitting the cuſtom of marcheta, whereby | from, theſe accidents, covered it with a thick huſk, which 
be was to have the firſt night's lodging with his tenant's wife, | keeps off light rains very well; bur the birds, if not frighted | 


Maipen-hair, Adiantum, in medicine. See the article Abi- | tives of the place, is yet liable to many accidents. It does not 


Daus i ſeems more probably to haye been a fine for a licence to] away, often. eat thro? it, and devour great quantity of the 
4 . 7 N | , NV a daughter. Blount. r , 3 8 * 't TY. 1 hes 71 | 1 7 N + hi, : 
* MAE, in our eld Writers, a ſmall kind of money. Silver | There ſeem to be three or four diſtinct ſpecies of Maiz, in 


. - half-pence were likewiſe termed Mailes, g Hen. 5. By inden- ] | 

fttre in the mint, a pound weight of old ſterling filver was to | uſt, growing to ſeven or eight foot high; that of New 

_ be coined into three hundred and ſixty ſterlings, or pennies, | England is ſhorter and lower. And the Indians, further up in 

. _ or ſeven hundred and twenty Mailes, or aq or one] the country, have a yet ſmaller kind in common uſe. The 

b Dl hundred and forty farthings. $ Ef. on | ſtalk of the Maix is jointed like the ſugar cane; it is very 
| + PÞs.. VE 


different parts of America. That of Virginia is very tall and 


CY 


g 


Sire e ſoft and juicy, and the juice is ſo ſweet and ſaccharine, that a 


_ ,. Coins, „leut. 7 1 
\ . MAIN, G3 a term applied as ſweet as that of ſugar, has been often made of it; 
| + - Mai-capftan, Mai » Main-top-maft, Main gail, &c.| and things ſweetened with 8 found not diſtinguiſh- 
1 . -. nnd ying aby chief or of the „ See the articles | able from thoſe done with ſugar. It has not been tried yet 
_ __ CarpaTan, Mae Sails Ge. | | 


Min-. 5 of an army, is the body of troops that marches be- 


; The 


. but in all probability it 
\ 5 5 | 


Foo þ de Americans plant this corn any 


time of this uſeful plant, by the budding 
trees of that country, and by the coming 


. were both ſo 


- "The manner of planting Maix is in rows, at 


MAE 


time from the beginfing 


of ſome particular 
of a ſort of fiſh 


U 
which they call the 4 Theſe things 


into their rivers, 
regular, 
ing the time. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 142. K + 
equal diſtances, 
every way abont five or ſix feet. They open the earth with 
a hoe, taking away the ſurface to five or. ſix inches deep, 
and of the breadth of the hoe; they theif®throw in a little 


of the finer earth, ſo as to leave the hole four inches deep, or 


| thereabouts, and in each of theſe holes they place four or five 


rains at a little diſtance from one another. If two or three 
of theſe grow up, it is very well; ſome of them are uſually 


deſtroyed either by the birds or other animals. | 
. When the- young plants appear, they hoe up the weeds 


from time to time ; and when the ſtalk gathers ſome ſtrength, 


- they raiſe the earth a little about it, and continue this at 


every hoeing, till it begins to put forth the ears; then they 
enlarge the hill of earth, round the root, to the ſize of a hop- 


hill, and after this they leave it till the time of harveſt without 


any farther care. 


When they gather the ears, they either immediately ſtrip off 


the corn, or elſe hang up the ears, tied in traces at diſtances 


from one another; for if they are laid near together, they will 
heat and rot, or elſe ſprout and grow; but kept cool and ſe- 
parate, they will remain good all the winter. The beſt me- 


thod of all others, is to threſh out the corn as ſoon as the har- 
. veſt is over, and then lay it up in holes of the ground, well 


5 . good. 


6 Id. Ibid. See the article TRACINOG. 
he uſes of this plant among the Indians are very many. The 


t article is the making their bread of it; but beſides this, 
the ſtalks, when cut up before they are too much dried, are 


an excellent winter food for cattle; but they uſually leave 


- them on the ground for the cattle to feed on. The huſks 


and 


about the ear are uſually ſeparated from the reſt, and make a 
particular ſort of fodder, not inferior to our hay. The In- 
dian women have a way of ſlitting them into narrow parts, 
they then weave them artificially into baſkets and many 
other toys. | 


The original way of eating the grain, among the Indians, was 


this: They boiled it whole in water till it ſwelled and became 
tender, and then they ſed on it either alone, or eat it with 
their fiſh and veniſon, inſtead of bread. Aſter this, they 


found the way of boiling it into a ſort of pudding, after bruiſ- 


| Ing it ina mortar; but the way of reducing it to flour is the 
| beſt of all. They do this by parching it carefully in the fire, 
without burning, and then beating it in mortars, and ſifting 


it. This flour they lay up in bags, as their conſtant proviſion, 


and take it out with them when they go to war, eating it either 


MA 


dry or with water. 1d. Ibid. | | 
INBOY, a name given by the people of Ireland to a kind 


of ſpurge, or tithymale, common there: This is a very vio- 


lent purge, as all the other ſpurges are; but the [riſh have an 


opinion, that it will produce this effect only by being carried 


that they were in no danger of miſtak- | 


MAL 


ting the ſtill run, the faints are taken into the water; atid 


8 beginning of June ; but the beſt ſeaſon is the give it a vapid and diſagreeable taſte: Inſtead of this the diſtil- 
e of 3 — 1 who knew nothing of bh when he has drawn off his three fifths of the quantity of 
: 0 account of months, uſed to guide themſelves in the ſeed- proof, makes up the whole to the deſtined quantity, by ad- 


ding the two other fifths, or more than that, if requir'd, of 
common water, in which it is alſo cuſtomary to diſſolve ſome 
fine ſugar ; and this gives a fullneſs in the month to the water, 
and makes it mellow, or looſe the fiery taſte of the ftill much 
ſooner. If it be only made up to the ſtrength of proof, 
it will mellow much ſooner than if reduced one fifth below 
that ſtandard, as the oil is much more perfectly diſſolved in 
ſpirit of a ſtandard proof ſtrength, than in ſuch as is weaker. 
'The water employed in the making up, ſhould be either ſoft 
and clear river water, or elſe ſpring water rendered ſoft b 
diſtillation, otherwiſe it is apt to turn the water thick; and 
precipitate a ſediment, eſpecially if the water be drawn lower 
than proof, or if the ſpirit, originally employed; partake of 
an alkaline nature from the ſalts uſed in its rectification, as is 
uſually the caſe in the malt ſpirits, the groſs oil of which re- 
quires to be ſeparated, by mixing falt of tartar or pot-aſh with 
it in the ſtill in the rectification. | 
When it is neceſſary to make up waters lower than proof, 
they are generally cloudy ; but this may be remedied, and 
they may be fined down in a day or two with a ſmall quantity 
of alum, or with whites of eggs, or the jelly of iſinglaſs beat 
up to a-froth, and mixed in the ſame manner as'is uſually 
done in the refining of wines. | 3 | 
The ſugar, added to theſe cordial waters, has not only the 
advantages of mellowing and filling the mouth, but it unites 
the oil to the. ſpirit in a manner that it could never be united 
in without it. Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. . 
MALA Aurea, in botany, a name by which fome authors have 


lined with mats, graſs, or the like, and afterwards covered at called the poma amoris, or fruit of the lycoperſicon. F. Bau- 
top with more earth. The moſt careful among the Indians] Hin. vol. 4 p. 620. 8 bp: 
uſe this method, and this ſort of ſubterranean granary always MALABATHRUM, among the antients, an excellent ſweet- 


ſcented ointment, Hoſin. Lex. in voc. 
MALABATHRUM, Indian Leaf, in botany. See the article 
TAMALAPATRI. | | 
MALACCA Stones, a name given by many authors to the 
pedro del porco, or. hog bezoar. A ftone found in the gall- 
bladder of the Indian boars, and ſuppoſed as a remedy for 
the plague, and many other diſeaſes. It is uſually kept in 
a gold box, and infuſed for a few minutes in any liquor, till 
it communicates a bitterneſs to it. 1 3 
MALACHE, a term uſed by authors in a different ſenſe; ſome- 
times expreſſing ſuch medicines as gently loofen the belly, and 
ſometimes ſuch ointments as relax and mollify, _ 8 
MALACHITES, or Molochir Es, in natural hiſtory, a 
ſpecies of jaſper, but of leſs beauty than moſt of thoſe of that 
claſs. , It is naturally of a pure and deep green, but ſometimes 
variegated with whitiſh or blackiſh ſpots and clouds. It is 
found in the Eaſt and Welt Indies; allo in many parts of 
Europe. See JASPER. . 12 
Its amuletic virtues, formerly in great eſteem, are too ridicu- 
blous to be particularized. It is ſaid to be a violent purgative, 
operating both by vomit and ſtool, and as ſuch given in drop- 
lies, in ſo ſmall a doſe as five or fix grains. If, as is 
robable, its green colour be. owing to particles of copper, it 
not wonderful that it ſhould have this effect; but there are 
ſo many better medicines for this. purpoſe, as to ſuperſede its 
uſe, See Cor. 


MALACOCISSOS, in botany, a name ufed by ſome authors 


in the pocket. This opinion, which had been univerſally be- g 
for the common ground wy, or hedera terre/tris z and by ſome 


leved for many ages, was proved to be falſe by Dr. Mullen, 


who carried a large quantity of it about him many days toge- 
ther, on purpoſe to give a fair trial; but it had not any the 
leaſt effect on him. | | 


MAKING Up, a term uſed by the diſtillers to expreſs the bring- 


| 


others for the marſh-marygold. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 
MALACODERMATA, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed to ex- 
- + preſs ſuch animals as have only ſoft ſkins for their covering; 


in oppoſition to the oftracodermata, which have hard y 


matters for their covering, ſuch as crabs, lobſters, G. 
| MALACOIDES, in botany, the name of a . of plants, 
the characters of which are, that they have the flower of the . 
 mallow-kind, but their fruit reſembles that of the common 
bramble, except that it is dry, not juicy. It conſiſts of a 
number of capſules, collected into a head, and fixed to a pla- 
taining ſeeds like thoſe of the mallow, or of a 


ing ſpirits te a certain ſtandard of ſtrength by the addition o 
. Water. . See LOWERING, + bg wt: 
It is uſed principally in the diſtilling ſpirits, after their firſt 
drawing, either by way of rectifying them, or of giving them 
the virtues of -aromatic ingredients, in order to make- the 
compound waters; ſuch as cinnamon, - anniſeed, and the 


like. See DisTILLERY, © "© - +5 
In the making theſe compounds, ſome uſe an alcohol, or to- 
tally inflammable ſpirit, which is much the beſt method; 
others uſe ordinary proof ſpirit of malt, or melaſſes. If the 
netter be uſed, it is beſt not to put any water with it into the 
till; but if the former, ſo much water is to be added as will 


, 
* 


centa, and contai 
The ſpecies of Malacoides are only 


« 


angular 8. MY Fs 5 J 
MALACOPTERVYUll, in the . ſyſtem of +, ogy 


reduce it to the proof ſtrength, which is juſt an equal quan- order of fiſhes which have not p Y 
. tity, When this is done, there ſhould be drawn off three | The term is derived from the Greek axxo, ſoſt, and 
fiſts. of the whole by diftillation ; and the far better wa Ale pv, A fin. The fiſh of this order, are thofe which have 
would be to keep. this liquor in this. very ſtate, which is jull xtrem | or ry 7 ur 
the ſtrength of the trois cinques brandy of the French: But ſoſt and harmleſs. Of this order are the carp, &c. 


a8 e require theſe waters to be kept for drinking, in ſuch 
, the ſtrength of proof 


1 as not to exceed, at the utm 

| ſpirit, generally.to fall much ſhort of it, it; is neceſſary to re- 
- duce this three fifths, to the whole, or more than the whole 
- quantity of the proof ſpirit put into the till. The ; 
caries, to this end, uſually let the ſtill continue to work 
without changing the receiver, till an equal quantity. is | 
duced to the ſpirit put in, or one fourth more; it bei 
uſual ſtandard in theſe waters,. to have five quarts. 
. a gallon of the ſpirit, By the method of doing this, by 


- ad 


wy] 
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MALACOSTRACA, id natural hiſtory; a term uſed by ſome, 


2 Ariſtotle, to diſtinguiſh what we call cruſtaceous animals 
of the fea, Ic. from thoſe which he calls oſtracodermata, or 
teſtaceous, as we expreſs it. See table of teſtaceous and eru- 
/ d ot 4s nat 
_ Atiſtotle ſays, that cruſtaceous animals, or Aulacoſtraca, are 
. ſoft within, and hard without ; but that though their covering 
z & not apt to be parted; by cantuſions, yet the one part of it 
map eaſily be torn from the other; and the teſtaceous ani- 
mak, or oſtracodermata, are ſoft within, and hard without; 
and their covering may be bruiſcd or broken to pieces, though 
its parts are not liable to be torn from each other;- [Theſe 
definitions have been uſually acquieſced in, but being in real- 


ty inſufficient for the diſtinctions they are intended to make, | 
they have been the origin of great confuſion and error. The 


conſequences which Ariſtotle puts into his definition or cha- 
racteriſtics, neceſſarily ariſe from doctrines founded on facts; 
for when the ſhell is but one, as is the caſe in all the teſta- 
- ecous kind, it may be. bruiſed, or it may be broken, accord- 


ing as it is more or leſs brittle, but it cannot be torn aſun- 


der; whereas in the whole cruſtaceous kind, the coverings 
which . over every ſeveral part, as the legs, back, belly, 
3 


in lobſters, are joined to each other only by mem- | 


+ branes, which though tough may be torn aſunder, though 
the body of the cruſt in any part is too firm to be ſo torn. 
The naturaliſts of late ages have been much diſtreſſed about 
a place for the echini marini, or ſea urchins, in their cabinets 
and books, ſome calling them teſtaceous, and others cruſtace- 
: ous A mf. | . n 
It is very evident, however, according to Ariftotle's diſtinc- 
tions, that the ethini are of the claſs of theſe malacoſtraca, 
ur eruſtaceous animals, for they move upon their ſpines, 
- which demonſtrates that their covering is moved by parts, 
and ſo put together, that it may be torn aſunder, as the legs 
ol a lobſter may from the body; and in 
veted into its proper cruſt, which alſo by conſequence muſt 
bave its peculiar muſcle which guides the motion of the ſpine, 
by means of which the animal moves itſelf about any way 
that it pleaſes; it being peculiar to theſe animals, that they 


mu by rolling about upon their ſpines, not by walking upon | 


them, as the other animals do on their legs, the purpoſes of 
13 * ſpines ſeem formed by — to anſwer. Phil. 
Hi 5 ooo oe Ho 4 
It is evident alſo, even to ocular inſpection, that all the cruſts 
of. the echini-are united by membranes, as they are in the 


; crabs and lobſters. ſtino Scilla has accurately figured the 
internal parts of ſeveral ſpecies of theſe animals in his bock of 


petrifactions, and theſe draughts of his put che matter out of 
. all doubt, as they —— nature, and are of the 
nature of the joinings of the lobſter kind. The fiſh of the 
echinus kind are by-theſe proved to be cruſtaceous animals in 
: .the:firicteſt ſenſe of the term. 
MALAGMA, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a cata- 
= plaſm in general, of whatever nature, or made of whatever 
Augredients; but ſome have uſed it only for the emollient ca- 
8 1 45 


Galen never uſes it in any ſenſe but the laſt; it was a form of | 


medicine meant. only for external uſe, and was nat very dif- 
ferent in its — from a plaſter. It ſeems to have con- 
ſiſted oply of emollient ingredients at firſt, but afterwards to 

have been compoſed of aſtringents, or of medicines of any 
: other kind, whoſe virtues could gd ting! rg that form; 
© grams, aromatics, ſults, and other ſtimulating ingredients, of- 

ten 8 compoſition ; and 
the 8 of gums diſſolved in wine or 
vinegar, and ſometimes only of reſins, which naturally hard- 
ened of themſelves aſter being reduced to powder, and mixed 


* 
4 


I 
* 
* 


with wine and vineg ar to a proper conſiſtenoe x for apply ing to 


MALANKUA, in the materia medica, the name by which 
- ſome: authors have called the plant whoſe root is the round 


_ *-wedoary. | 2.” 20 „ | 5 SOLES f 65.1.4 3 
Many indeed eſteem the long and round zedoary che roots of 
| different plants, but kg rather to be only the different 
parts of the roots ef che ſame ſpecies. Hort. Mal, 11, 17. 
Das Pharmac.-p. a. 2 
MALARMAT, in ichth 


a-atern'and \corauta. It is a ſpecies 


of che trigla, and is iſhed by Artedi by the name of the is. By. | 
tri with many cirri, and wich an oct . N _ known. from that 
ARUM , in anatomy, are the cheek bones ; they | |  Winſlew's Anat. p. 49- 
part of the cheeks maſt remarka- See che article Matva.' 
orm Jikewiſe a portion of the or- | ATT a name given by the 


ed every ſpine is ri- 


metimes a {mall | 
lard, or wax, entered the maſs; very often 


alogy, 4 mme given by authors to | 


[ altern proceſs runs inward on the inſide of the, bone, one 


lide of which forms a portion of the orbit, the other à portion 
of the zygomatic foſſa: The inferior or maxillary orbitary 
apophyſia, which with the | 
riot external portion of the orbit: 
which is in ſome meaſure the baſis of the reſt, and together 
with the apophyſis maxillaris, joins the orbitary apophyſis of 
the os maxillare, and the zygomatic apophyſis, which makes 
a part of the zygoma, and alſo of the zygamatic foſſa. 
| The cavities are the great orbitary ſlope, which makes the infe- 
rior external portion of che edge of the orbit; the Zygomatic 
notch above the zygoma, and one or more little holes on the 
outſide, and in the orbitary apophyſis. Each bone is compo- 
ſed of two pretty compact tables, with a ſmall quantity of 
diploe between them, except in the anterior part of the apo- 
phyſis malaris, The os malæ on each; fide is joined to the 
dos frontis by the angular apophyſis; to tho os ſphgenoides by 
the ſubaltern apophyſis; to the gs temporis by the zygomatic 
apophyſis; and to the os maxillare by its baſis,  J/inflow's 
A Rs: {if od; ns fins one od nins mort 
MALKARABALA, in zoology, the name of an Eaſt Indian 
ſpecies of ſerpent found in the iſland of Ceylon. It is remark- 
ably variegated with white and duſky-brown, in various fi- 
gures. Kay's Syn. Anim, p. 332. Boat fog id 
MALL, or Sea-MALL, in zoology, the Engliſh name of a 


The apophyſis malaris, 


_— 


1 


bird of the gull or larus kind; and diſtinguiſhed by authors by 


the name of larus cinereus minor. It is very like the rug 
cCinereus major, or herring gull, but much ſnraller, not weigh- 
ing above a pound. Its head and neck are grey, with ſome 


perfectly white, and is not forked. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 263. 
MALLEQLUS, in ichthyelogy, a name given by Gaza and 
ſome others, to the fiſh called by Ariſtotle and the other old 
writers, ſphyræna, and by the Italians luzzo marina. 
It is a beautiful fiſh, and ſeems to belong to the ſcombri, or 
- mackrel kind. Salvian has figured it under the name of ſudis, 
a name by which it is alſo. called by Varro and ſome other 
old authors, but Salviaa's figure is very imperfect; he has 
omitted the hack in.... 16 
MarLEOLI, among the Romans, bundles of any combuſti- 
ble matter beſmeared with pitch, and uſed by the Roman 
ſoldiers either for giving light in the night- time, or for ſetting 


0 1 


fire to ſome of the entmies works. 


ay Mach arms _—_—— 


be Malbeli. were foungtimes fixed to a dart. or javalin, that | 
they might be ſure to catch firm hold, and communicate the 


fire wherever they happened to light. Pitiſe. in voce. 
MALLEUM Aua, in anatomy, a name: given by. Fabricius 
to one of the muſcles of the ear, called by Cowper the inter- 


#45, aurit, and by. Albinus, who had: conſidered: its proper 


uſe, 2 00 tympani. See TENS How 
MALLEUS: (Cycl.) — The malleus, or hammer of the ear, is 


n long bone with a large head, a ſmall neck, a handle, and 
two apophyſes, the one in the. neck, the other in the handle. 
The top of che head is 2 rounded, and from thence 
it contracts all the way to the neck; both head and neck are 
in an inclined ſituation, and the eminences and cavities in it 
anſwer to thoſe: in the body of the incus. The handle is 
looked on by ſome as one of the apophyſes of the Mallers, 
and in that caſe it is the greateſt of the three. It forms an 
angle with the neck and head, near which it is ſomething 
broad and flat, and decreaſes gradually toward its extremity. 
The apophyſis of the handle, termed by others the ſmall or 
ſhort 2 ylis of the Malleus, terminates the angle already 
mentioned, being extended toward the neck, and lying in a 
ftrait line wih that fide or border of the; handle Which lies 
next it. The apophyſis of the neck, called alſo the apophyſis 
4 gracilis is in a W rechte but ſo ſlender withal, 
at it is very eaſily broken, eſpecially: when dry 


| 


= 


1 - 


animal, or 


| - brown ſpots; the lower part of the neck is white, the back is 
grey, and the breaſt and belly white as ſnow; the tail is alſo 


angular apophyſis forms the infe- 


— 
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of the ant kind, though a monſtrous ſized one, and 
ah tout The round bodied kind, by its bite, occa- 
ſions violent pains, a ſenſation of coldneſs, and cramps all 
ever the body; and the long-bodicd one is yet more veno- 
mous. Its ſting occaſions an immediate lividneſs of the fleſh, 
with intolerable cramps and convulſions over the whole body; 
ſometimes the natural evacuations by ſtool and uririe are ſo 
wholly ſtopped by it. The cure in both caſes, is to be at- 
tempted by cutting and cauterizing the wound, and dreſſing 
it with Venice treacle, as alſo by giving the ſame in large 
doſes diſſolved in wine. Boccone, Muſ. de Fil. 3 
MALOGRANA TUM, the Pomgranate, in botany. See the 
article Po GRAN ATE. os | | 
MALPIGHIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants de- 
ſcribed by Plumier and Linnzus, the characters of which are 
theſe: The perianthium is ſmall, hollow, and permanent, 
and is compoſed of one leaf divided into five ſegments, in the 
finus of each of which there is placed a melliferous glandule. 
'The flower is compoſed of five very large petals, which ftand 
hollow, and are of a kidney-like ſhape, with long and ftrait 
ungues. The ſtamina are ten broad and erect filaments which 
grow into a ſort of cylinder. The antheræ are ſimple, the 
germen of the piſtil is roundiſh and ſmall, the ſtyles are three, 
they are erect, ſhort, and crowned with obtuſe ſtigmata; the 
fruit is a large globoſe berry, having one cell, in which are 
contained three oblong, obtuſe, and hard ſtones, each of 
which contains an oblong and obtuſe kernel. Plumier, Rar, 
Plant. Hiſt. p. 36. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 194, 
MALPOLON. in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent 
found in the iſland of (lo, and very beautifully variegated 


with red marks in the form of ſtars. Ray's Syn. Anim, | 


„332. ä | 
MAL i (Cyc.)—Almoſt every malſter has his ſecret in the mak- 


ing Malt, but there are ſome neceſſary cautions to be obſer- 


ved by all, which will enſure ſucceſs in the work ; theſe are, 
1. That the barley be newly thraſhed, or at leaſt my win- 
nowed. 2. That the whole be of one kind, not mixed up of 
ſeveral ſorts. 3. That it be not over-ſteeped in the ciſtern, 


or ſo long as to make it ſoft. 4. That it be well drained. 


5. That it be carefully looked after in the wet couch, ſo as to 
ſtop the-firſt tendency of the blade to ſhooting. 6. To turn 
'the wet couch inſide outermoſt, if the barley comes, that is, 


ſhoots more in the middle than on the ſides. 7. To keep it | 


duly turning after it is out of the wet couch. 8. To give it 
the proper heating in the dry heap. . To dry and criſp it 
thoroughly on the kiln, but without a fierce fire, ſo as to be 
11 days in drying a kiln of pale Malt. Shaw's lectures, 
P-: 1 3 ; 

Good Mal may be made of the grain of the maiz or Indian 
corn, but then a particular method muſt be taken for the do- 
ing it. Our barley Malt-makers have tried all their ſkill to 
make good Malt of it in the ordinary way, but to no pur- 
poſe; that is, the whole grain will not this way be malted. or 
rendered tender or floury, as in other Malt; for it is found, 
by experience, that this corn, before it be fully malted, muſt 


ſprout out both ways, that is both root and blade, to a con- | 


ſiderable length, that of a finger at leaſt, and if more the 
better. For this purpoſe it muſt be laid in a heap a conve- 


nient time; and in this proceſs, if it be of a ſufficient thick- 


neſs for coming, it will quickly heat and grow mouldy, and 
the tender ſprouts will be ſo entangled, that the leaſt moving 
of the heap will break them off; and the farther maturation 
of the grain into Malt, will be hindered by this means; and 
on the other hand, if it be laid thin, and often ſtirred and 
opened to prevent too much heating, thoſe ſprouts which 
have begun to ſhoot ceaſe growing, and IT the 
corn again ceaſes to be promoted to the mellowneſs of Malt. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 142. | 1 

To avoid all theſe difficulties, the following method is to be 
uſed: Take away the top of the earth in a garden or field, 
two or three inches, throwing it up half one way, and half 
the other; then lay the corn for Malt all over the ground ſo 
as to cover it ; the earth that was pared off is now to be laid 
on again, and nothing more is to be done till the field is all 
over covered with the green ſhoots of the plant. The earth 
is then to be taken off, and the roots of the grain will be 
found ſo entangled together, that they will come up in large 
Cakes or parcels; it muſt be gently waſhed in order to take 
oft all the dirt, and then dried on a kiln, or on a clean floor 
expofed to the ſun. Every grain of the maiz will be thus 
tranſmuted into good Malt, and the beer brewed with it will 
be very pleaſant and very wholeſome, and of an agreeable 
brown colour, but v * W 5 

It may be worth trying whether the ſame proceſs is not with 
due care applicable to the malting of turneps, potatoes, car- 
rots, parſneps, and the like. It might poſſibly be of ſervice 
alſo to attempt this leſs laborious way of making Malt of 


barley and ſmall grains; the diſadvantages would be | boiling 
the not ſo eaſily ſeparating the n | 
2 7. 


MAL 


Marr ey: This is an extenſive article of trade, and 
by which very large fortunes are made. The art is to con- 
vert fermented Malt liquors into a clear inflammable ſpirit, 

. Which may either be ſold for uſe in the common ſtate of a proof 
ſtrength, that is, the ſame ſtrength with French brandy ; or 
is rectified into that purer ſpirit uſually ſold under the name 


of ſpirit of wine; or made into compound cordial waters, by 


being diſtilled again from herbs. and other ingredients. See 
the articles BREwinG and WASH. 


To brew with Malt in the moſt advantageous manner, it is 


neceſſary, 1. That the ſubject be well prepared. 2. That 
the water be ſuitable and duly applied ; and, 3. That ſome 
certain additions be uſed, or alterations made, according to 
the ſeaſon of the year, and the intention of the operator z 
and by a proper regulation in theſe reſpects, all the fermen- 
table parts of the ſubje& will thus be brought into the tinc- 
ture, and become fit for fermentation. 
The due preparation of the ſubject conſiſts in its being juſtly 
malted and well ground. When the grain is not ſufficiently 
malted it is apt to prove hard, ſo that the water can have but 
very little power to diſſolve its ſubſtance ; and if it be too 
much malted, a part of the fermentable matter is loſt jn that 
operation, The harder and more flinty the Malt is, the 
finer it ought to be ground; and in all cafes, when intended 
for diſtillation, it is adviſeable to reduce it to a kind of finer 
or coarfer meal. When the Malt is thus ground, it is found 
by experience, that great part of the time, trouble, and ex- 
pence of the brewing is ſaved by it, and yet as large a quan- 
yr of ſpirit will be produced ; for thus the whole ſubſtance 
of the Malt may remain mixed among the tincture, and be 


— 
* 


fermented and diſtilled among it. This is a particular that 


very well deſerves the attention of the Malt diſtiller, as that 


and the quantity of ſpirit procured, is more attended to, than 
the purity or perfection of it. | 
The ſecret of this matter depends upon the thoroughly mix- 
ing, or briſkly agitating and throwing the Mal about, firſt in 
cold, and then in hot water; and repeating this agitation 
after the fermentation is over, when the thick turbid waſh 
being immediately committed to the ſtill, already hot and 
dewy with working, there is no danger of burning, unleſs 
by accident, even without the farther trouble of ſtirring, 
which in this caſe is found needleſs, though the quantity be 
ever ſo large, provided that requiſite care and cleanlineſs be 
uſed : And thus the buſineſs of brewing and fermenting may 
very commodiouſly be performed together, or reduced to one 
ſingle operation. Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. . 
hatever water is made choice of, it muſt ſtand in a hot 
ſtate upon the prepared Malt, eſpecially if a clear tincture be 


deſired, but a known and very conſiderable inconvenience at- 


tends its being applied too hot, or too near to a ſtate of boil- 
ing, or even ſcalding with regard to the hand. To fave time 


in this caſe, and-to prevent the Malt running into lumps and 


clods, the beſt way is to put a certain meaſured quantity of 
cold water to the Malt firſt ; the Malt is then to be ſtirred 
very well with this, ſo as to form a ſort of thin uniform paſte 
or pudding; after which the remaining quantity of water re- 
utred may be added in a ftate of boiling, without the leaſt 
7 of making what, in the diſtillers language, is called a 
udden. . | 5 
n neceſſary of heat in the 
water, for the extracting all the virtues of the Malt, may be 
hit upon very expeditiouſly, and with a great deal of exact- 
neſs, as the heat of boiling water is a fixed ſtandard which 
may be let down to any degree by a proportionate mixture of 
cold water, due allowances being made for the ſeaſon of the 
ear, and for the temperature of the air. : 
This little obvious improvement, added to the method juſt 
above hinted for the reducing brewing and fermentation to 
one operation, will render it practicable to very conſiderable 
advantage, and the ſpirit improved in quality as well as quan- 
tity, | | | 
2 more profitable method than that uſually praQiſed 
for the fermenting Malt tor diſtillation, in order to get its 
ſpirit, is the following: Take ten pound of Malt reduced to 
a ſine meal, and three pounds of common wheat meal: Add 
to theſe two gallons of cold water, and ſtir them well together, 
then add five gallons of water boiling hot, and ſtir all together 
again. Let the whole ſtand two hours, and then ftir it again, 
and when grown cold, add to it two ounces of ſolid yeaſt, 
and ſet it by looſely covered in a warmiſh place to ferment. 
This is the Dutch method of preparing what they call the 
waſh for Malt ſpirit, whereby they ſave much trouble and 
quantity of ſpirit. Thus commodiouſly re- 
— of ing and fermenting to one 
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trade is at preſent carried on; for the diſpatch of the buſineſs, 


A 
AI ſimple ſpirits may be conſidered in the three different 
ates of low-wines, proof ſpirit, and alcohol, the interme- 
diate degrees of ſtrength being of leſs general uſe; and they 


recede from theſe. -wines, at a medium, contain a 
fixth part of pure inflammable ſpirit, five times as much wa- 
ter as ſpirit neceſſarily ariſing in the operation with a boiling 

heat. Proof goods contain about one half of the ſame totally 
inſlammable ſpirit; and alkohol entirely conſiſts of it. 

Halt low-wines, prepared in the common way, are exceed- 
ing naufeous ; they have, however, a natural vinoſity, or 
' pungent agreeable. acidity, which would reader the ſpirit 
agreeable to the palate, were it not for the large . of 
the groſs oil of the als that abounds in it. When this 
oil is detained in ſome meaſure from mixing itſelf among the 
low-wines, by the ſtretching a coarſe flannel over the neck 
_ of the ſtill; or at the orifice of the worm, the ſpirit becomes 
much purer in all reſpects; it is leſs fulſome to the taſte, 
leſs offenſive to the ſmell, and leſs milky to the eye. Shaw's 
r EE gon 2 ie 
When theſe low-wines, in the rectification into proof ſpirits, 
are diſtilled gently, they leave a conſiderable quantity of this 
groſs fetid oil behind them in the ſtill along with the phlegm; 
but if the fire be made fierce, this oil is again raiſed and 
brought over with the ſpirit; and being now broken ſome- 
what more fine, it impregnates it in a more nauſeous man- 
ner than at fuſt. This is the common fault of the Malt 
diſtiller and of the rectifier both; the latter, inſtead of ſepa- 
rating the ſpirit from this naſty oil, which is the principal 

intent of his proceſs, attends only to the leaving the n 
in ſuch quantity behind, that the ſpirit may be of a due 

ſtrength as proof or marketable goods, and brings over the 
oil in a worſe ſtate than before. To this inattention to the 


proper buſineſs of the proceſs, it is owing, that the ſpirit, 
_ after its ſeveral rectifications, as they are miſcalled, often is 


| found more ſtinking than when delivered out of the hands of 
the Malt diſtiller. All this may be prevented by the taking 
more time in the ſubſequent diſtillations, and keeping the 


fire low and regular, the ſudden ftirring of the fire, and the | 


haſty way of throwing on freſh fuel, being the general occa- 
Kons; of throwing up the oil by ſpurts, where the fire in ge- 
neral, during the proceſs, has not been fo large as to do 
, nipon ont | 
The uſe of a balneum marie, inſtead of the common ſtill, 


would effectually prevent all this miſchief, and give a purer 


ſpirit in one rectification, than can otherwiſe be procured in 
ten, or indeed according to the common methods at all. 
Malt low-wine, when brought to the ſtandard of proof ſpi- 
rit, loſes its milky colour, and is perfectly clear and bright, 
no more oil being contained in it than is perfectly diſſolved 
by the alcohol, and rendered miſcible with that proportion 
of phlegm, which is about one half the liquor; its taſte alſo 
is cleaner, though not more pleaſant; there being leſs of the 
[thick oil to hang on the tongue in its own form, which 
is not the caſe in the low- wines, where the oil being undiſ- 
ſol ved, adheres to the mouth in its own form, and does not 
W — lightly over it. 5 
When proof ſpirit of Malt is diſtilled over again, in order to 
be rectified into alcohol, or as we uſually call it, ſpirits of 
Wine, if the fire be raiſed at the time when the faints begin 


to come off, a very conſiderable quantity of oil will be raiſed | 


by it, and will run in the viſible form of oil from the noſe 
of the worm. This is not peculiar to Malt ſpirit, but the 
French brandy ſhewys the ſame phænomenon, and that in ſo 
great 4 degree, that half an ounce of this oil may be ob- 
tained from a ſingle piece of brandy. te 
Malt ſpirit; more than any other kind, requires to be wn; 
into the form of alcohol, before it can be uſed internally, 
eſpecially as it is now commonly made up in the proof ſtate, 
with as much of this nauſeous and viſcous oil as will give it 
a good crown of bubbles. For this reaſon it ought to be 
| 2 to an alcohol, or totally inflammable ſpirit, before 
it is admitted into any of the medicinal compoſitions. If it 
be uſed without this previous caution, the odious taſte of the 
Mule oil will be diſtinguiſhed among all the other flayours of 


mme ingredients. 5 Is . 
Mat: ſpirit, when it has once been reduced to the true form 
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After every operation in this buſineſs, there remain a quan- 
tity of faints, which in their own coarſe tate ought never to 
be admitted into the pure ſpirit; theſe are to be ſaved toge= 
ther, and large quantities of them at once wrought into al- 
cohol. It is eaſy to reduce theſe to ſuch a ftate, that they 
will ſefve for lamp ſpirits, Their diſagreeable flavour being 
corrected by the adding of aromatics during the diſtillations, 
the reducing them into a perfect and pure alcohol is practi- 
cable,, but not without ſuch difficulties as render it ſcarce 
worth the trader's while. One way of doing it is by diſtil- 
ling them from water into water, and that with a very flow 
fire. By this means a pure alcohol may be made out of the 
fouleſt faints. | | 1K 
The Malt diſtiller always gives his ſpirit a ſingle rectifica- 
tion per ſe, in order to purify it a little, and make it up proof, 
but in this ſtate it is not reckoned fit for internal uſes, but 
ſerves to be diſtilled into geneva and other ordinary com- 
pound ſtrong waters for the vulgar. | 
The Dutch, who carry on a great trade with Malt ſpirit, 
never give it any farther re&ckcatiof than this, and it is 
therefore that the Malt ſpirit of England is in general fo 
much more in eſteem. The Dutch method is only to diſtil 
the waſh into low-wines, and then to full proof ſpirit ; they 
then directly make it into Geneva, or elſe ſend it as it is to 
Germany, Guinea, and the Eaſt-Indies, for the Dutch have 
little notion of our rectification. Their ſpirit is by this 
means rendered very foul and coarſe, and is rendered yet 
more nauſeous by the immoderate uſe they make of rye meal, 
Malt ſpirit, in its unrectified ſtate, is. uſually found to have 
the common bubble proof, as the Malt diſtiller knows that it 
will not be marketable without it | 
The whole matter requiſite to this is, that it have a conſide- 
rable portion of the groſs oil of the Malt well broke and 
mixed along with it ; this gives the reCtifier a great deal of 
trouble if he will e ſpirit fine; but in the general 


run of the buſineſs, the rectifier does not take out this oil, 
but breaks it finer, a 
and diſguiſes its taſte by the addition of certain flavouring in- 
4 The ſpirit loſes in theſe proceſſes the vinoſity it 

ad when it came out of the hands of the Malt diſtiller, and 
is in all reſpects worſe, except in the diſguiſe of a mixed 
flavour. Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. | | 
The alkaline falts uſed by the rectifier, deſtroying the natu- 

ral vinoſity of the ſpirit, it is — to add an extraneous 

acid in order to give it a new one. The acid they generally . 
uſe is the ſpiritus nitri dulcis; and the common way of uſing 
it is the mixing it to the taſte with the rectified ſpirit : this 
gives our Malt ſpirit, when well rectified, a flavour ſome- 


mixes it faſter in by alkaline ſalts, 


what like that of French brandy, but this ſoon flies off; and 


the better method is to add a proper quantity of Glauber's 
ſtrong ſpirit of nitre to the ſpirit in the ſtill. The liquor in 
this caſe comes over impregnated with it, and the acid being 
more intimately mixed, the flavour is retained, See the ar- 
ticle SpIRITVUS nitri dulcis. 1 | | 
MaLT-worm, in the manege. See the article CREPANCE. 
MALTA Earth, See the article MEL1TENS1s terra, 


|MALTHA, the name of a voracious fiſh of the ſhark kind, called 


the /orraf, and the lamiola by ſome authors, a diminutive of 
lamia, ſignifying a ſmall ſhark. Its teeth are broad and pointed 
as thoſe of the ſhark ; the fiſh has alſo many rows of theſe ;- - 
= noſe is ſhort, and its fleſh lax and ſoft. Willughbys Hiſt. 

iſc. p. 50. 


MALTHOCODE, a term by which. the Greek writers ex- 


preſs d the emollient topical remedies prepared with oil, Hip- 
pocrates expreſsly forbids the uſe of theſe in old ulcers. 


MALVA, mallow, the name of a very large genus of plants, 


the characters of which are theſe: The flower conſiſts of 
one leaf, and is very open at the mouth, and divided into 
ſeveral ſegments ; from the bottom of the flower there ariſes 
2 5 tube, which is uſually loaded with ſtamina; and 
from the cup there ariſes a piſtil, which is fixed like a nail to 
the lower part of the flower, and alſo to the tube. This 
ripens into a flat orbicular fruit, though ſometimes pointed, 
uſually ſurrounded by the cup, and compoſed of a number 
of capſules, fo placed round an axis, as that each of its ſtriæ 
receive their capſule as if in a kind of articulation. The ſeed 
contained in theſe is uſually of the ſhape of a kidney, This 
enus is alſo diſtinguiſhed from the alcea, or vervain mallow, 
y having its leaves leſs divided and cut in, and from the al- 
thæa, by having them leſs hoary. Tourn. Inſt. p. 94. - 
The ſpecies of Mallew enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The roſe Mallow, or, as we call it, the hollyoak, 
with round leaves and-pale-red flowers. 2. The white flow- 
| | 3. The deep red flow- 
ered round leaved roſe Mallow. 4. The ſhining purple 
flowered. round leaved roſe Mallow. 5. The blackith red 
flowered round leaved roſe Mallow. 6. The violet coloured 
round leaved roſe Mallow. 7. The ſingle yellow flowered 
round leaved roſe Mallew, 8. The double flowered red 
round leaved roſe Mallow. 9. The double white flowered 
leaved roſe Mallew. 10. The double fleſh-coloured 


| ; Ma llow. 


' {mall lowered rounder leaved wild 


with various leaves. 


dian Mallotu. 


M AL 


round leaved roſe Mallow. And, 14. The pale yellow- 
flowered round leaved roſe Mallow, without ſtalk. 'T heſe | 


ſpecies of what we call hollyoaks, and moſt of 
we kv in our gardens. The others are, 15. The 
Virginian maple-leaved Mallow, with ſmooth leaves. 16. 
The hairy Virginian maple-leaved Mallow, 17. The Ame- 
rican allow of Caſpar Bauhine. 18. The hairy ſhrubby 
American Mallow, with cluſtered yellow flowers. 19. The 
cnrled-leaved Mallow. 20. The cut-leaved large flowered 
| 21. The white-flowered wild Mallow, with ſinu- 


ated leaves. 22. The blue-flowered wild Mallow, with ſi- 


nuated leaves.. : 
with ſinuated leaves. 24. The wild Mallow, with ſinuated 


leaves, and blue flowers ſtreaked with white. 25. The wild 
Mallnw, with ſinuated leaves, and a very ſmall purple flower. 
26. The large flowered wild allow, with a deep green 
leaf, rounded and much ſinuated. 27. The erect wild 
Mallow, with glofly leaves and _ flowers. 28. The 
Malloto. 29. The round 
leaved variegated wild allow, 30. The ſtellated allow, 
31. The purple bottomed early Mal- 
hw, called by authors malua trimęſtris. 32. The ivy lea- 
ved Mallow. 33. The round leaved ſmooth Spaniſh Mal- 
tow, with large red flowers. 34. The round leaved Italian 
Mallow, with a large purple lower. 35. The annual white- 
flowered Mallow, with the flowers ſtanding in rundles. 
The hairy Mallow, with a heart-faſhioned leaf. 37. 
hairy annual Mallow, with angular leaves, reſembling thoſe 
of ivy. 38. The currant-leaved Portugal Mallow, 39. The 
Indian Malloto, with the heart-faſhioned leaf. 40. The 
elm-leaved Mallow, with the roſtrated ſeed. 41. The elm- 
leaved Mallow, with the double-beaked ſeed. 42. The elm- 
leaved Mallow, with the double-beaked ſeed, and with flow- 
ers ſtanding in long cluſters. 43. The roundiſh-leaved In- 
44. The mulberry-leaved Canada Mallow 
with double-beaked ſeeds. 45. The elm-leaved American 
Mallow, with flowers cluſtered together in the alæ of the 
leaves. 46. The vine-leaved American allow, with a 


roundiſh echinated fruit. 47. The . purple-flowered ivy-lea- | 


ved American Mallow. 48. The low American Mellow, 
with the leaf and the whole appearance of ground-ivy, and 


with bifurcated capſules. 49. The melon-leaved hairy A- | 


merican allow. Tournefort's Inſt. p. 95, 96. 


The freſh roots of Malloto are uſed as a diuretic and emo- | 


lient, and the dried leaves as an ingredient in clyſters, and 


in emolient fomentations and cataplaſms. The antients gave 
the juice of the allow, in large doſes, for inflammations 
and obſtructions of the viſcera. A ſtrong decoction of Mal- 


loi root is apt to be mucilaginous, and to ſit ill on the ſto- 


MALVA Marina, the Sea Mallow, in botany, a name not 


mach. It is a good common drink in pleuriſies, peripneu- 
monies, and peculiarly in caſes of gravel, or inflammations 


of all kinds. 


very judiciouſly given by ſome writers to a ſpecies of ſubma- 
rine plant, ſuppoſed in ſome degree to reſemble the leaves of 


the common Mallow. It is very common in the places | 


where they fiſh for coral, and grows to the rocks without 


any regular root; it is found at different depths, but moſt 


uſually far from the ſurface, and its height is uſually about 
two inches. It is of a duſky greeniſh colour, with an ad- 
mixture of a faint yellow; it is compoſed of ſeveral leaves of 
about half an inch broad, and a little more than that in 


inch and half long ; the leaves are of a fine thin membrana- 


ceous ſubſtance, but their ſtalks or pedicles are thick and 


— 


Maus ria, in bot 


. the Arabian writers. 


tough like horn, When examined by the microſcope many 
glandules diſcover themſelves upon the ſurfaces of the leaves, 
but the ſtalks or pedicles are entirely covered with glandules 


in form of ſmall protuberances, which make it as rough in | 


thoſe parts as the common chagrin. The ſtalks when cut 

tranſverely ſhew an infinite number of pipes or veſſels 

running up to every part of the leaves. Count Marſigli has 

wen an elegant figure of this, both as it appears to the na- 
and by the microſcope. Marſigli, Hiſt. de la Mer. 


ed 
MALUS, che apple tree, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are theſe: The flowers are | 
of the roſaceous kind, each being compoſed of ſeveral pe- 


tals 
fleſhy fruit of a roundiſh 
within into ſeveral cells, 
See the article APPLE. 


in a circular form ; the cup finally becomes a 
figure, umbilicated and divided 
containing. oblong callous ſeeds. 


any, one of the m 
the antients to the citron : T alſo called it malus medica, 
and by ſeveral other names, as theſe were expreſſive of the 
country whence they had the fruit. See the articles CiTRON 
and CI TRR menſ/@. 3 12 | 


MAMIRA, in the materia * the Arabians, a root 


frequently mentioned by Aviſenna, Serapion, and. other of 
It ſeems mentioned as a 

, and is fo deſcribed, that it ſeems to be the ſame. with 

one ſpecies of the durunegi, or doronicum of the ſame au- 

ors, and the common doronicum of the ſhops, diſtinguiſh- 


EY 


T 


| 


23. The purpliſh flowered wild allow, | 


names given by | 


poiſonous | 


— 


of the kidneys ; alſo in ſtranguries and ſuppreſſions of urine | 


3 Each of theſe is faſtened to a pedicle of about an | 


—— 


mates may be naturally enough 
this change in them, and the ſevere cold of Siberia to have 


other 


the too general uſe.of this word, the ſame authors uf 
the name of ſeveral other ſubſtances of 


M AN 


ed from the antithora, or other ſort of durunegi, by the yel 
lownels of the inſide of the root. Aviſenna ſays that it is 


hard and woody, and formed of knots or joints. This is the 


r e the ſame author gives of the durunegi of the 
firſt or poiſonous kind. Paulus Ægineta ſays its root is 


compoſed of ſeveral joints alſo; and Alphagus calls it a 


nodoſe or jointed root. Some have ſuppoſed that the Mami 
ra was the ſame plant which we call ſmall celandine, but 


this has no title to be placed among the plants ſuſpected as 


poiſonous, nor any other plea to be gueſſed at as the Ma- 
mira, but only its roots conſiſting of many tubercles. Many 


things beſide have been conjectured to be the Mamira of 


the Greeks and Arabians, but the doronicum ſeems to be 
the plant. | 


botany, . the name of a genus of plants called 
mammei by Plumier, The characters are theſe : The peri- 
anthium is compoſed of two ſmall deciduous and oval leaves; 
the flower conſiſts of four roundiſh concave expanded petals 


larger than the cup; the ſtamina are numerous ſimple fila- 


ments, of about half the length of the flower; the antheræ 
are roundiſh ; the germen of the piſtil is roundiſh ; the ſtyle 


is conic, and of the length of the ſtamina z the ſtigma is 
fimple and permanent; the fruit is a very large and fleſhy 


berry, of a ſpherical figure, but acuminated with the ſtyle ; 
the ſeeds are of an oval figure and callous texture, and there 
are ſometimes found four of them, ſometimes only one in 
the ſingle cell of the fruit. Linnæi Gen. Plant, p. 234. 
Plumier Gen. p. 4. 


MAMMOTH's Teeth, or MammovuT Bones, in natural hi- 


ſtory, a name given by travellers and other writers to cer- 
tain foſſile teeth, and other bones, found in Ruſſia and ſome 
other parts of the-world, and that uſually at great depths in 
the earth. The Ruffians and other people give them this - 
name, ſuppoſing them to have belonged to an animal which 
they deſcribe as being of a monſtrous ſize, and living in ca- 
verns under ground. But the true account of. them is, that 


they are in reality the teeth and other bones of elephants, 


there being no ſuch beaſt as theſe people deſcribe. =» 
Breynius has given a very good account of theſe bones to the 
Royal Society, which is printed in the Philoſ. Tranſactions. 
He obſerves, that they are principally found in the northern 
parts of Siberia about the borders of rivers, toward the icy 
ſea ; they are originally buried in the mountains; but when 
the froſts have cracked the higher banks of thoſe rivers, as 
they run under the fides of the mountains, the earth falls in, 


and they are diſcovered among it. Sometimes compleat ſke- 


letons are found in theſe places, but more frequently the 


bones of ſome particular parts of the body, and nothing ſo 


frequently as the teeth. The teeth and bones are not al- 


ways found of the ſame ſize, but often ſmall, and appearing, 


to have belonged to young animals, often ſo large, that the 

rinders weigh from twenty to forty pounds ; and often the 
ory tuſks. or dentes exerti weigh more than two hundred 
pounds each. It is very evident that theſe laſt are the tufks 
of elephants, and the reſt of the bones, when ſtrictly exa- 


| mined, will all be found to have the ſame origin, all being 


reducible to ſome part of the ſkeleton of that creature. The 


_ tuſks are actually uſed as ivory, and the Czar of Muſcovy 
Carries on a very large trade with them ; they are wrought 
both there and abroad into combs and other works; and, 


according to the obſervation of captain Muller, perfectly re- 
ſemble the common ivory, except that they are more brittle, 


and are apt to turn yellow ſooner in the uſing, See Philoſ. 


Tranſ. Ne 446. p. 129. | 
The compariſon of the deſcriptions and figures of the Sibe- 
rian Mammoth's teeth with the foſſile elephant's teeth of 
Ireland, and ſome parts of England, proves very clearly that 
the bodies are the ſame. | STEEN E-: 
The foffile bones of elephants are found in many other 
2 beſide Siberia, but not in ſuch plenty as in this country; 
taly, Germany, Poland, England, France, and Ireland, 
all afford them; but they are more altered by lying in the 
earth in theſe places. The greater warmth, of theſe cli- 
ſuppoſed to have brought on 


been the principal agent in the preſerving them intire in the 

manner in which we ſee them. N D my l 
The bones and teeth of elephants found under ground in 
places, and called ebur foſſile,. are of the ſame origin 
with theſe, as are alſo thoſe dignified in the German ſhops 


— 


with the pompous title of anicornu foffile, the difference in 
the preſervation being all that ads 


guiſhes them. Phil. 


Tranſ. No 447. p. 149. and Mem. Acad. Par. 1727. 


MAN, in the materia medica of the antients, a name by which 


manna has been called by the oldeſt writers. There has been, 
however, ſome confuſion in the hiſtory of manna, owing to 
It as 
gif . 

granules or flakes 


which came to their hands in form of 


| like the manna. The fragments of frankincenſe in particular 
were called by 
and ſometimes 
_ drug. 


| 


this name, with the addition of the word thurit, 
without; Man or Me ſtanding ſingly for that 


MAN 


Mart the Caf fun; on board a flip. See the article CArsr Au, 
Fi Or nd apt | ws 
Man the Side, br Ladder, on board a ſhip, is when an officer, 


white wine, fo that they may hang looſely in it, and by that 
means fully impregnate it with their virtues. It was uſed in 


or any perſon of diſtinction is at the ſhip's ſide ready to come 
aboard, the men are commanded to wait, and help him up 
* Ge He. | | 
Man the Top, or 
for the men to 
- ſervice. 5 
Man of Mar, the ſame with a ſhip of war. See the articles 
Sir and Rare, Cycl. | 
—Man-FEaters. See the article ANTHROPOPHAGI 
MAN-Bird. See the article Biz Dp. | TEE” 
MANAA, in the Jewiſh cuſtoms, a kind of offerings made in 
the temple, otherwiſe called Mincha. The word Manaa is 
- uſed in the ſeptuagint. See the article Mincha. | 
MANANAOG, in the materia medica, a name b 
call the fruit known with us by the name of St. Ignatius's 
bean. Pluk. Mantiſſ. p. 60. | 
MANATI, the ſea cow, a marine animal, the head of which 
is like that of a calf, but ſomewhat narrower ; its eyes are like 
© thoſe of a dog, its ſkin very thick and tough, and covered 
- with a few greyiſh brown hairs. Its uſual length is about ſix- 
teen foot, and it meaſures ſeven or eight foot round the body. 
- At the fore part of the body it has two ſhort legs, with very 
broad feet, armed with claws ; on the hinder part of the body 
it has no legs, but has a broad tail, with which it ſwims very 
ſwiftly. From the navel to the tail the body gradually leſſens, 
but juſt at the tail it becomes very broad again. Cluſius. Ray, 
Syn. Quad. p. 193. 5 : 3 
Its eyes are very ſmall in proportion to its ſize, and it has, in 
the place of ears, two apertures like thoſe of the ſea calf, and 
the female has two teats on the breaſt, for they bring forth two 
- young ones, and nouriſh them by ſuck. It feeds on vegeta- 


Yard, on board a ſhip, a word of command 
£0 up to the top, or yard, for ſome particular 


2 ! 


- bles, uſually living in large rivers, and riſing near the ſhore to |' 


feed on the herbs and roots that are found there. | 
Max ATI Lapis, a name given to a bone, of which there are 
two found in the head of the Manati, or ſea cow; they are 
roundiſh and are uſually of the ſize of a hand-bell. They are 


. faid to have great virtues againſt the ſtone and gravel, when | 
burnt to aſhes, and given in white wine. The world need 


not, however, regret the ſcarcity of this remedy, for proba- 
: bly any animal bone, when burat to aſhes, is poſſeſſed of all 
its virtues. 
MANBALLA, in 200 5 
ſerpent, called alſo the canine, or dog- ſerpent, from its man- 
ner of flying at every thing that comes in its way, as our do 
do. It is of a deep brown colour, beautifully variegated with 
- White. Ray, Syn. An. p. 332. | | 
MANBOTE, in our old writers, a compenſation or recompenſe 
for homicide, particularly due to the lord for killing his man or 
vaſſal. Terms of Law. | | 
MANCANILLA, in botany, a name given by Plumier to a 
genus of plants, ſince characterized by Linnzus in the name 
. of Hippomane. See the article HIP OM ANR. 
MANCORON, a word ufed by the antients to expreſs what 
they call a fort of honey, which ſeems to have been evidently 
our modern ſugar. They ſay that it was a fort of dry honey 
found concreted in canes or reeds, and was of the conſiſtence 
of ſalt, and that it was found in India and Arabia Felix, and 
- that when taken into the mouth, it broke under the teeth like 
falt. See the article SUGAR 8 
MANDATARY, MAandatarius, he to whom a command or 
charge is given: Alſo he that comes to a benefice by a manda- 
mus is called by this name. Blount. 
MANDRAGO 
nus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower 
is compoſed of one leaf, faſhioned like a bell, and divided into 
many ſegments at the end. This is encloſed in a cup, from 
the bottom of which riſes a piſtil, which perforates the baſe of 
the flower, and grows finally into a roundiſh ſoft fruit, in 
which are contained a number of feeds, which are uſually of 
the figure of a kidney. | 
The ſpecies of Mandrake are, 1. That with a round fruit, 
called the male Mandrake. 2. The bluiſh or purpliſh-flower'd 
kind, called the female. 3. The blue flower'd one, with 
ſmall leaves, and a round fruit. Moſt of the Mandrates may 
be known even when not in flower, by their having large 
roundiſh leaves of an ill ſmell, and very large roots. Tour- 
| dey Inft. p. 76. ; | 
$1: ale has been recommended in cafe. of barrenneſs, but 
without foundation. Its freſh root is a violent purge, the doſe 
being from ten grains to twenty in ſubſtance, and from half a 
dram to a dram in infuſion. It has been found to do ſervice 
in hyſteric complaints, but muſt be uſed with great caution, 
_ otherwiſe it will bring on convulſions, and many other very 
. miſchievous ſ is. It has alſo a narcotic quality. At 


preſent we only uſe the freſh leaves in anodyne and emollient | 


{ms and fomentations. 

-MANDRAGORITES Vinum, Mandrate Vine, a fort of me- 
- dicinal impregnation of wine wich the virtues of Mandrake 
root. It is prepared by.cutting into thin ſlices half a pound of 

the of Mandrake roots, and ſtringing them on a thread, 


_- ak. letting them down into a veſſel containing nine gallons of 


which ſome + 


logy, the Ceyloneſe name of a ſpecies of 


„ the Mandrake, (Cyd.) the name of a ge- 


— 


ſmall doſes as an anodyne and ſoporific. It had the ſame ef- 

fects alſo, if only ſmelled to, and was ſometimes injected in 

clyſters to the ſame purpoſe. They ſay that half a pint of this 
liquor mixed with twelve times its quantity of wine, brings on 

A — and that even a ſmaller doſe than this, leſs diluted, is 

mortal. : | 

MANDRAEE, Mandragora, in botany and medicine. See the 
article MANDRAGOR A. | 

MANE-Sbeet, in the manege, is a ſort of covering for the upper 
part of a horſe's head, and all round his neck, which at one 
end has two holes for the ears to paſs through, and then joins 
to the halter upon the fore part of the head, and likewiſe to 
the ſurcingle, or long girth, upon the horſe's back. 

MANEGE. A horſe is ſaid to manege when he works upon 
volts and airs, which ſuppoſes him broke and bred. See the 
article MAN EOGE, Cycl. | 

ManEGE for a Soldier's Horſe, is a gallop of unequal ſwift- 
neſs, but ſo that the horſe changes hands readily. 

thy 00] ning is the high or raiſed airs, which are proper for 

eaping horſes. See the article Airs, Cycl. 

MANEGED. A horſe is ſaid to be thoroughly maneged, or a 
finiſhed horſe, that is well broken, bred, and confirmed in a 
particular air or manege, ſo as to bear well upon the hand, 
know the heels, and fit well upon the hips. 

MANGANESE, Magneſia, in natural hiftory, a very poor 
kind of iron ore. See the article IRON. 

It is a denſe, ponderous, and heavy ſubſtance, in its fineſt 
and pureſt pieces, approaching greatly to the texture of the 
lapis hematites, being compoſed of regular parallel ſtria, di- 
verging from a center to the circumference, This kind, 
however, is rare; beſide which there is another ſomewhat 
leſs pure kind of an iron grey colour, and irregularly ſtreaked 
like the ſteel-grained lead ores. But the common * 
is of a perfectly irregular ſtructure. It is very heavy, mode- 
rately hard, and of a deep duſky grey, approaching to black, 
though ſometimes of a ferrugineous brown. It is found in 
large maſſes of no determinate ſhape, and of a rude, rugged, 
and unequal ſurface, | | 

Manganeſe gives fire but difficultly with ſteel, and makes no 

efferveſcence with aqua fortis. It is found in many parts of 

England and Germany. 

This ſubſtance is of vaſt uſe in the glaſs trade, but neither the 

induſtrious Neti, nor any others who have written of the art, 

can ever deliver the true proportions in which it is to be mixed 
with the glaſs metal on the ſeveral occaſions. The fame thing 
is alſo to be obſerved in regard to zaffer, another ſubſtance in 
continual uſe with them. And the reaſon of this is, that there 
is vaſt difference in the quality of theſe bodies, ſome which are 
ſold being very-pure and rich, others good for almoſt nothing, 
and much of middle degrees of purity between theſe, For this 

_ reaſon there is no determining how much of each is to be ad- 
ded ro the glaſs, but the conciator adds them at ſeveral times 

and in ſmall quantities, and takes frequent proofs by his eye, 


till he knows that they are properly proportioned. Merret's 
Notes on Neri, p. 274. 


MANGANUM, Mayyar», among the Greeks, a general name 
for inſtruments to throw large ſtones with. Potter, Arch. 
Græc. T. 2. p. 95. 5 : 

MANGARATIA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the plant of which the common ginger of the ſhops is the 
root, P iſo, P · 227. g 

MANGER, in a ſhip, a circular place made with planks faſtened 

on the deck, right under the hawſes, being about a foot and 
half in height ; the uſe of which is to catch and receive the 
ſea-water, beating in at the hawſes in a ſtreſs of weather. 

MANGOUSTAN, in natural hiſtory, the name of a fruit of 
the Eaft Indies. 'The tree which produces it is large, and 
uſually much branched. The leaves are fix inches long, and 
two inches wide, of a lively green, and ornamented with a 
double ſeries of ribs, one part of which makes a border that 
ſurrounds the whole verge of the leaves. The flower is ſmall, 
and of a pale green colour ; it is compoſed of four petals, 
which, when they open, ſhew the rudiments of the fruit 
forming itſelf within. Theſe leaves do not fall off at all, but 
remain faſtened to the bottom of the fruit till it is ripe, ſerv- 
ing as a ſort of ſupport to it. The fruit grows to the bigneſs 
of an apple. It is perfectly round, and is covered with a hard 
and tough ſkin, which is of the twelfth of an inch thick, and 
is of a lively red, ftreaked with ſeveral yellow lines, which are 
ſo many filaments running along it : At the extremity there 
are placed ſeveral rays, which running to the length of a tenth 
of an inch, meet „ and terminate in a point. The 
ſubſtance of the fruit is white, ſoft, and of a very agreeable 

approaching to that of raſpberries. The body of the 

fruit is compoſed of ſeveral lobes or quarters, as we call them, 
which will ſeparate from one another like thoſe of an orange; 
but they are not encloſed each in a ſ 
Theſe are in number the ſame with the rays at the end of the 

. fruit, that is, there are ſeven of them. en the fruit is eaten 
before it is perfectiy ripe, the whole is _— 

a ſingle 


when it is thoroughly ripened, there is found a ſingle | 
in the middle ; this is greeniſh without and white within, ay 
. 1 ; | : 
1 


ſkin as thoſe are. © | 


ij of an infipid taſte, and therefore uſually thrown away. 


| Acad. Scienc. Par. 1699. | 3 
— bran extremely agreeable fruit, and the eating it is never 


attended with any bad conſequences, even though it be eaten | 


in uantities. People who are not uſed to the In- 
33 „ this the — "us to all the fruits of the 
lace; but the natives, and others who have accuſtomed 
chemſelves to the ſmell of the durion, give that infinitely the 
reference. This is a large prickly fruit of the ſize of a me- 
boa of an intoxicating quality, and of a taſte like that of ſugar 
and cream, but with a ſmell like that of rotten onions. The 
ſmell is intolerable to ſtrangers, but cuſtom has made it fami- 
liar to the Indians, and they diſregard it. The peel or rind 
of the Mangouſtan is a more powefful aſtringent than the 
pomegranate bark, and is given in decoction in diarrhœas and 
| dyſenteries with great ſucceſs, as alſo in all other hemorrhages, 
"There is a ſort of wild Mangouſtan, called by the Portugueſe, 
mato, which grows in the woods both in the Eaſt Indies and 
in America. The fruit of this perfectly reſembles the true 
Man _ but is not eatable. : * | 
MANHE „a word uſed by ſome chemical writers to expreſs 
ſcoriz of any kind. | 
MANIA, (Cycl.) Madneſs, the moſt violent and acute ſpecies 
of a delirium, ariſing from a perturbation of the imagination 
d judgment. g f 
Si 8 - Z. Theſe are a bold and reſolute aſpect, and eyes 
Tf ed with blood; only it is to be obſerved, as to the firſt- 
mentioned ſymptom, that thoſe perſons who have gone mad 
through fear, have always in their aſpet a mixture of that | 
terror the object firſt gave, and of that natural boldneſs which 
ariſes from Madneſs. The patient often lays traps and ſnares 
for the getting other people into his power, with intent to hurt 
them, — they never have in jured him. Sometimes 
mad people have been known to murther others; and they al- 
ways have ſo much ſtrength as to overpower almoſt any one 
on ; and though they have no aCtual fever, yet they are| 
- infeaſible of the external cold, and in general of other pains or 
injuries; nay, they are ſo loſt in ſpeculation, as often ſcarce 
to feel the blows and laſhes they receive in the courſe of their 
cure. They often do not even hear the people who ſpeak to 
them, and are naturally of a very jocund and chearful imagi- 
nation, fancying themſelves kings and princes, and are delight- 
ed with muſic, They have a violent propenſity to venery, | 
and ſuch an abſence of ſhame, that they will go to ſtool, or 
do any thing of a like kind, before any body. This is the 
uſual cafe in the height of the diſorder; and in its decline ſome 


are dull and ſtupid, others very ſorrowful and melancholy, and |. 


ſenſible of their W Funker, Conſp. Med. p. 689. 
Perſons ſubject to it. men 
| bi 2 and of violently paſſionate diſpoſitions. Thoſe 
who have continual domeſtic quarrels, are alſo frequently 
thrown into Madneſs by it ; and women frequently incur this 
diſeaſe from long ſuppreſſions of the menſes, and a habit of giv- 
ing looſe to laſcivious thoughts. Suppreſſions of the hæmorr- 
hoids, and of the evacuation of the ſcmen, have ſometimes 
alſo driven men into Madneſs; worms have alſo ſometimes oc- | 
| caſioned it, and ſometimes, drunkennels. = 
Prognoflicks, Madneſs ariſing from immaterial cauſes, is much 
more difficult of cure than when it ariſes from diſorders 
of the bodily organs; hence when it ariſes from violent pertur- 
bations of the mind, or from intenſe ſtudy, it is almoſt in- 
' curable. When it ariſes from ſuppreſſions of the ſemen, or 


of the uterine, or hæmorrhoidal e there is great 
hope of a cure by proper means. But mad perſons in general, 


when they ſleep ſound, and always awake in outrageous fits, 
e or at leaſt greatly more difficult 
Method of Cure. A briſk purge is firſt to be given; after this 
the patient is to be blooded pretty freely, ten ounces at the 
leaft ſhould be taken away; after this the ſenſes are to be at- 
| tempted to be rouſed by Crone vomits, White hellebore was 
famous on this occaſion among the antients ; and there are 
ſome caſes in which it may be iven with ſafety, and with 
great good effect. After this the violent emotion of the blood 


externally 


plaints have a 


N 


We read of a Mania ari 


heſe are principally men of a choleric | 


The uſe of | 


MAN 


MANICUM Stryebnum, in botany, a term uſed by the old 
Greek writers to expreſs a kind of nightſhade, which, when 
taken internally, cauſed madneſs. Pliny, deſcribing this ſpe- 
cies, fays that it has leaves like the ocymum or baſil ; and 
Theophraſtus and Dioſcorides ſay it had leaves like _ eruca 
or rockett. Where Pliny had his information is n6t eaſy to 
gueks for he commonly copies from theſe authors. They are, 
however, much more to be depended on ; and as the leaves 
of the ocymum or baſil are not at all like thoſe of the rockett, 
Pliny is certainly wrong in his account; and the moſt probable 
reaſon for his error is, that he miſtook the Greek name of the 
plant, to which theſe authors comparcd the leaves of the Mani- 
cum Strychnum, and tranſlated euzomon, which is the name of 
the rockett into ocymum, baſil ; a name ſomewhat like the 
Greek one in ſound, but wholly different in ſignification ; the 
two plants baſil and rockett not only having leaves very un- 
like one another, but being alſo of different genera, A yet 
greater error of Pliny, in regard to this plant, is his placing it 
among the eſculent garden herbs, and ſaying that it was in 

| Uſe as a food, immediately after he had told us of its cauſing 
madneſs in thoſe who eat it. This is an evident confuſion of 
the maniac ſolanum with the pomum amoris or love-apple, 
the fruit of which is eaten in ſoups at this time. 

MANIFESTUS Clitoridis, in anatomy, a name given by Ve- 

ſalius and others to one of the muſcles of the female pudenda, 

called by Verheyen ſimply the muſculus clitoridis, but by Al- 
binus and Cowper, erector clitoridis. Verheyen is not to be 
cenſured for calling it _ the muſculus clitoridis, for it is pro- 
perly the only muſcle of that part, the other generally attri- 
buted to the clitoris, and called by Riolan and others, cliteri- 
dis inferior and latus, not properly belonging to that part, but 
being truly a ſphincter vaginz, or as Albinus by a more coarſe 
name calls it, the confiriftor cunni. See the article Sphixc- 
TER, 1 | 

MANIHOT, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the one-leav'd 
kind, and is ſhaped like a bell, and is wide open, and divided 
into many ſegments at the edge. The piſtil finally becomes 

a roundiſh fruit, containing three capſules joined cloſely toge- 
2 2 of an oblong figure, and containing a ſeed of the 

ſame figure. 
The ſpecies of Manihot, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The common Manihot of Thevet, called jucca, 
and caſſada. 2. The prickly American Manihot, with vine- 
like leaves. 3. The American Manihet, with broad elm- like 
leaves. 4. The American Manibot, with narrow elm-like 
leaves. 5. The climbing American Manibot, with leaves 
like betony, And 6. The ſmalleſt germander-leav'd Ameri- 
can Manibot. Tourn. Init. p. 658. | 
This plant is alſo called Manioc; its juice is poiſonous; but 


| the bread made of the plant, after the expreſſion of the juice, 


is innocent, and in frequent uſe in the Braſils, and other parts 
of the Weſt Indies. Mem. Acad. Par. 1700. | 
MANIQUE, in the materica medica, the name irs by au- 
thors to an American root, commended greatly for curi 
tertian and quartan agues, and as an infallible remedy agai 
;Venomous bites. Redi procured ſome of this famous root, 
and pave it many very fair trials, but could never diſcover 
2 of theſe virtues in it. Redi, Eſperien. : 
MANNA  (Cycl.)—This is a ſubſtance in many things very 
nearly related to ſugar and to honey ; it is inflammable in the 
ſame manner, and it melts in water as eaſily as ſugar, and in 
the ſame manner is indiſſoluble in ſpirit of wine, except in 
regard to a very ſmall quantity of ſome ſeemingly extraneous 
particles: This is a very ſufficient proof that ſalts abound 
in it more than ſulphurs. M. Lemery, in his analyſis, 
drew from Manna a vinous liquor, of the ſame kind with that 
Obtained from honey. Mead may alſo be made of Manna, 
in the ſame. way that it is made from honey; but it is nei= 
ther ſo ſtrong, nor ſo agreeable to the taſte, as that of ho- 
ney. From as much mead as was made from two pounds of 
anna, M. Lemery drew off by diſtillation eight ounces of 
a ſort of brandy, and on rectifying this, procured an Ounce 
and half of a pure burning ſpirit, in all reſpects to recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine. This ſpirit of Manna is accounted by 
ſome a ſudorific, and is given from half a dram to a dram 
and a half. M. Lemery having left the remaining liquor, 
_ after the diſtillation of the ſpirituous part of the Manna-mead, 
in a warm place for two years, found that it depoſited to the 
bottoms of the bottles ſeven drams of an eſſential ſalt of Man- 


See alſo the article 
* Sveet. Vor. | | | 
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ways weighs one fourth of the original whole quantity. It is 


© colle& in Calabria; and honey is Manna in a certain ſtate. 


months of March and November, they obtain, by inciſion, 
from the common aſh-tree, a ſweet juice fo like Manna, in 


Tru. Ne. 472. p. 86. 


| Their country afforded ſeverat diſtin& ſpecies of Manna, all 
Which ſeem to have been ſo common among them, that | 


Hefe che weight of the Manna, which is ſomewhat fingular, j 


© firiee in the pureſt honey, treated in the ſame manner, it al- 
. =_ from hence, that Manna is a much purer ſubſtance than 
honey: It is alfo remarkable, that in farther treatment of 


© this coal, there is a ſmall quantity of iron always diſcovered | 
in it. Manna, honey, and all the other ſweet ſubſtances, we | 
_ "Fee, alſo loſe all their ſweetneſs, as ſoon as ever their acid is 

ſeparated from their oil.  Hift. Acad. Par. 1708. p. 56. 


Manna is far from being peculiar to the aſh tree of Calabria, 
on which it is uſually found. It is no other than the matter 
of the ſenſible tranſpiration of trees and plants in general, and 
is found on many different kinds in different quantities. The 
ume and ſycamore uſually have a great deal of it on their 


leaves inthe heats of ſummer, and if ſteeped in water, ren- 
der it fc t and purgative. The ſweet matter found in the 
bottom of the trefoi}, or jaſmine flowers, is alſo Manna in a4 
Certain ſtate. The bees are well acquainted with the ſame- 


ueſs of this extravaſated juice in different plants, and collect 


it for their honey, as well from the leaves of the lime and fy- | 


camore, and many other trees, as from the flowers of plants. 


The elaboration it ſuffers under their management afterward | 


is all that makes the difference between that and what men 


At Briancon in France they collect Manna from all ſorts of 
trees that grow there; and the inhabitants obſerve, that ſuch 
ſummers as produce them the greateſt quantities of Manna, 
are very fatal to cheir trees. Their walnut- trees produce 
annually a conſiderable quantity; but if there happen a year 
in which they produce more than ordinary, they uſually find 
many of them periſh in the following winter. 


It ſeems very plain from the whole, that Manna is only the | 
extravaſated juice of the tree, which cannot ſurvive fo great a | 


Joſs of it: And what not a little confirms this is, that the very 
Hot fummers are always thoſe which are the moſt abundantly 
productive of Manna. The antients were ſenſible of this 
| þ ntaneous production of Manna, of ſeveral ſpecies of trees, | 


LW 
| «fl 


the error of ſuppoſing it ſomething wholly foreign to the tree; 


an error very natural to thoſe who did not know that the nu- | 
tritive juices of very many trees are nearly, if not wholly, the | 
4 fame. | It was from this opinion of its origin, that they called 


it aerial a 3 = og 
My Boyle tells us, that in Apulia and Calabria, between the 


"hat ſeaſon' adhering to the leaves of the ſame kind of trees, 
that they call it Manna del Corpo, trunk-Manna ; and uſe it 
_ ſucceſsfully, Works abr. vol. 1. p. 5. | 


Manna Abbaginn, à word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs that . 


kind of Mama called by others Manna maſtichina, from its 
drops reſembling maſtic in ſmall tears. It is called alhagina 
from the plant Which produces it, it being collected from the 


albugi manrorum, in the ſame manner as the common Manna 


from the Calabrian aſh. See the article Manna Perſicum, 


infra. a » 5 2 \ 7 | * 3 
Manna Libamtis, in the materia medica, a name given by 
© the old Greek writers to the ſmall flakes and fragments of the 

frankinſenſe which flew off the larger pieces in the gathering 
and putting them up. See the article LET ros Libanoris. | 
Maxna Maſtithina, in the materia medica, a name given by 
ſome authors to a kind of Manna which they deſctibe as re- 
ſembling maſtic in its colour, and the ſize of the Jumps it is 


collected in. This is what we uſually know at this time un- 
der the name of Mamis Perficum, or Perſian Maus, which] 
zs at this time in uſe in medicine in the Eaft, as a common 


© purge. See the next Section. ee eee NS 
Manna Perſicum, Perſian Manna. It does not appear in the 
Writings of the antient Greek phyſicians, that they were ac- 


quainted with any ſpecies of Manna, though that medicine be 


now ſo common in the ſhops. They had the word indeed, 
but they applied it to a very different ſenſe; what they called 


o very different from one another, and from thence fell into | 


4 — e * ; bop Oe R 
ject ; yet the deſcriptions of theſe, though eye-witneflevot all 
they write, have not prevented ſo eminent and late a writer 
as G. _ from falling into an error concerning the Mauna 
of the Arabians. It is very evident, however, that we have 
ſtill one ſpecies of the Manna Arabum, that is, the terenia- 
bin, produced in ſome parts of the world, there having been 
ſpecimens of it ſent over into England from Peterſburgh, near 
which place it is collected from a plant, known among bota- 
nical writers under the name of albagi maurorum. PT 
This is uſually called Manna Perſicum; it appears at. firſt 
ſight a mixed maſs of a dirty reddiſh brown'colour, but, upon 
a nearer view, it is ſeen to conſiſt of ſeveral ſorts of particles. 


— 


1 


— 


Firſt, a great number of globular cryſtalline and almoſt tranſ- 
parent bodies of different ſizes, and of a yellowiſh white co- 
- lour. The largeſt of theſe do not much exceed a large co- 
riander-ſeed in ſize, and they have ſomewhat of the appear- 
ance of fmall lumps of maſtic, but are of a ſomewhat red- 
"diſh caſt. Secondly, there are among theſe a large quan- 
tity of ſmall prickles, and other little woody bodies, which 
ſeem to have been the pedicles of leaves. Thirdly," there are 
| a few ſmall leaves, which are of a firm texture, and termi- 
nate in narrow points. Fourthly, there are a large number 
of ſmall long reddiſh- colour d pode, of a ſweetiſh gelatinous 
taſte, contaming from one to ſix or ſeven hard irregular and 
Ekidney- ſhap'd ſeeds, which to the taſte are very acerb; And 
fifthly, there is uſually ſome fand and earth among it. Four 
_ -ounces of this anna diſſolved in water uſually leaves about 
one ounce of theſe ſubſtances in the filtre, _ 11 
The globules firſt deſcribed are ſomewhat hard, they break 
between the teeth like ſugar-candy, and are of a pleaſant 
Tweet tafte, but have much leſs of the Manna flavour than 
the Calabrian, but enough of it to diſcover to what family 
the ſubſtance belongs. e ſeeds, ſticks, leaves, and pods, 
ſeem to be all of them parts of the plant which produces the 
Manna; and the ſeeds having been ſown with us, have raiſed 
plants of the alhagi. About the year 1537, when Rawwolf 
. Wrote his itinerary, it appears that large quantities of this 
kind of Manna were brought from Perha to Aleppo, where 
| It was then known by the name of trunſchibil, or trunſchibin, 
a corruption doubtleſs of the word teren jabin, or, as it ought 
to be written, according to Denſingius, tereng jabin.  : 
Rawwolf alſo expreſsly informs us, that this ſpecies of Manna 
was gathered from a plant called alhagi. This plant is mi- 
h r e by Tournefort, who confirms the account of 
the Manna being gathered from it, which Rawwolf had given 
J 9 5-1 % LES 
Tournefort ſays, that it is chiefly gathered about Tauris a city 
of Perſia, under the name of trunjibin, or terenjabin, mentioned 
by Avifenna and Serapion; he adds, that thoſe authors thought 
it fell upon certain prickly ſhrubs,” whereas it is really the 
- nutritious juice of the plant; and that, during the great heats in 
that part of the world, there are perceived ſmall round drops, 
as it were, of honey ſtanding upon the leaves of this plant; 
and that theſe harden into globules about the ſize of corian- 
der- ſeeds, and are then gathered by the inhabitants, together 
with leaves, ftalks, dirt, and the like foreign matter, which 
| =_ take off from their virtue. Mr. Tournefort obſerves, 
that this Manna is greatly inferior to the Calabrian in virtue; 
and that twenty or thirty drams of it are given for a doſe. 
TIRE IE NT $4. pigeon TE 1 
© Cluſius tells us, that the terenjabin of the Arabians is gathered 
from a prickly ſhrub, ſuch as the alhagi is deſcribed to be; 
and Aviſenna declares, that it was found upon a thorny plant; 
though his tranſlators have been miſled from the near reſem- 
blance of two Arabie words, to make it ſtones, not a plant, 
that it was gathered from. e 
It appears very plainly from the whole, that this ſubſtance 
now known in Ruſſia, and ſome other parts of the world, 
under the name of Manna Per ſicum, is truly the terenjabin of 
the Arabians and of Clufius, Rawwolf, and Tournefort; only 
that the word is differently ſpelt by the latter authors, and it 
is probably alſo that Manna called by Bauhine, and ſome other 


Manna being what ſome authors ſtill call the Manna of | writers, Manna Maſtichina Orientalis, from the round plo- 


frlrankincenſe, that is, ſuch pieces of the common olibanum as 
broke off in the carriage from the larger pieces. " Philof.. 


The Arabiatis are by ſome ſuppoſed to have firſt brought 
What we call Manna into uſe in medicine; but if they were 
not the abſolute inventors of this uſe of it, it is certain they 

were the firſt who made it general and common as à purge. 


they thought deſcriptions of them needleſs; and for that rea- 
ſon have not left us ſufficient accounts of them, from which 
to determine what were their chi and differences. 
They diſtinguiſhed three kinds of this purging medicine, un- 
der — abſolutely different names, which" were Manna, 
” terentabin, and race; but it is not eafil) proved whether 
"theſe are all now known, or by what NA are at 
this time . 1 rn 
Raw wolf, in his Ieinerary n Mr. Ray, and Tour- 
b to 
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bules it is compoſed of, reſembling the drops of maſtic, See 
the article TexENjaBiN. | 4 
ManNa Thuris, the Manna of Frankincenſe, a term uſed by 
the antient phyſicians to expreſs ſuch ſmall pieces of frankin- 
cenſe, or olibanum, as broke off from the larger in the car- 
riage. See the articles Manna Perſicum, ſupra, and LEy- 
ros Libanotis. FFC 
MANNIFERA Arbor, in the materia medica, the name by 
which the round-leay'd aſh, on which the manna is found, 
is often called. Dale, Pharm. p. 332. 
MANNING, in the navy. To man a ſhip or fleet, is to pro- 
8 bm with a ient number of men for an expedi- 


In manning the navy, it is uſual to promiſe, by-proclama- 
tion, a bounty to all ſeamen and able-bodied: land-men, 
who come into the ſervice by a certain time, which is com- 
| — 1. months pay, and but ſeld oni any mote. This 

does indeed prevail on a good many, yet great numbers con- 
ceal themſelves till the fleet is at ſea, and others lurk about 


pn: te 


to ie ſubleR, of any of the known 
e wo ada N Wo kive among the 
expded of any certainty upon the ſub- 


three all that is to be 
1 


Ja de time limited ſos ſuch bounty ie expired, which does 
| a little prevent the flect's being un a readineſs for an carl 


And 
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TP. men are thus encouraged to enter themſelves vo- 
5 3 there is another method uſed to compel them 
to it, and-that is preſſing, by warrants from the lord high 
| leude akts*® And to render this the more effectual, veſſels 
are arpoſely hired into the ſervice, to proceed from place to 
8 place, with thoſe officers" and their preſs- gangs, not only to 
receive volunteers; but alſb to imprefs what men they can 
© Hoht on. But their ſucceſs has been very uncertain, and 
always very expenſive ; therefore it were much to be wiſhed, 
in a matter of ſo great vos to the nation, that more 
| ſpeedy and effectual methods could, be taken ror manning 
the Kee CCP 
MANONOETOC, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 
* people. of the Philippine Iſlands to a ſpecies of horned owl 
2 non in 77 TRE" 
MANSORIUS Muſculus, in anatomy, a name given by ſome 
writers to that muſcle of the face more generally known un- 
der the name of the Maſſeter. See the article MANSORII, 


„ 3 $7 
MANTECU, a fort of preparation of butter uſed by the Turks 
when they travel with their caravans, This is firſt oiled over 
te fire, and then ſalted and kept in veſſels made of a tough 
leather, worked round a wooden frame, of the ſame ſhape 
With the veſſels in which they bring their balſam from Mecca. 
*  Pocack's Egypt, p. 186. 


MANTICA, in zoology, the name by which Piſo and ſome | 


other writers have expreſſed the pouch or bag of ſkin under 
tte belly of the opoſſum, into which the young are received 
in time of danger See the article OyossUM. | 
MANTICHORA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 
Roman authors to a fierce and terrible creature, which they 
© deſcribe from the Greeks, who call it ſometimes alſo Man- 
tichora ; but when they write more correctly Marticora and 
Martiora. We have formed the name man-tiger on the ſound 
of the Roman name, thbugh expreſſing a very different 
ſenſe ; and our authors of the hiſtories of animals, figure to 
us under this name a terrible creature, partly from the ac- 
counts of Pliny exaggerated, and partly from their own 


imagination, with three rows of teeth, and with ſuch a | 


ſhape as no animal ever poſſeſſed. ' Pliny tells us, that this 


creature had three rows of teeth which cloſed in with one | 


another in a ſurpriſing manner; and Pauſanias, Ariſtotle, 


and Cteſias, all agree in the account of its having three rows | 


in the under, and as many. in the upper jaw. They alſo 
add, that the teeth, when they cloſe, fall in one with an- 
other in the manner of the teeth of a comb; and this they 


| have alfo told us of the crocodile ; and that therefore no bite | 
| Pliny and Ariſtotle | 


is ſo terrible as that of theſe animals. 
both add to this, that the Mantichora had the face and ears 
perfectly reſembling thoſe of a man; and Ariſtotle adds, that 
its eyes were grey or bluiſh, and perfectly like the eyes of a 
man alſo.” The voice of this animal is as oddly repreſented 
as its body; Cteſias and Ariſtotle, and many other of the 
| Greek authors, ſay it had the ſound of a muſical inftrument 
of the pipe kind; and Pliny ſays, that it was a ſort of mixed 


ſound, like that of the pipe and trumpet together; and lian 
gives it a power of imitating either the one or the other, as | 


' It pleaſed, by the different modulations of its throat. The 
Greek authors alſo give it a very great ſwiftneſs; but the 
Latins, not contented with any thing that does not look mi- 


raculous in ſuch an animal, give it a power of leaping in its 


running, which is little leſs than flying. | | 
The whole ftory of this animal ſeems founded on the love 
of the wonderful ; and very probably the Mantichora, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, was no other than ſome of the large hyznas. 

Which was at firſt ill deſcribed, and afterwards more and 

more wonders were added to the ftory, till all ſhadow of 


truth was loſt, ' . © - 


Man'T1s, the preying locuſt. See Tab. of Inſects, Ne. 4. 


and the article Locus r. | . | 
MANUAL, manualis, ſignifies what is employed, or uſed by 
the hand, and whertof: a preſent profit may be made. Thus 
ſuch a thing is ſaid to be in the manual occupation of one, 
| r it is actually Jn 
. . p-. 54. Cowel, 8 | 
MANUAL 8 Tavis, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone 
found in America, of which Monardes relates that it has 
great virtues in curing 'chaps and cracks in the hands and 
feet; but he does not deſcribe it. 


MANUBLE, among the Romans, the ſpoils of the enemy, 
| 


hiſtory, a name piven by the 


5 
or rather the money 


made of the booty, when fold by 

P  ERge ot 
 MANUCMANUC, in natural hi 
people of the 8 Iflands to a very beautiful ſpecies of 

parrot, which is found very 

there, It is of the ſame bigneſs with the. common 
and is variegated with a great m 
 MANUCODIATA, in zoology, the name of the bird of 
| le, — it is uſual called 

many fabulous accounts been ated; as that it had 
1 ne th chat it took in no food, rr 
that it was always on the wing, and had no other way of 
reſting than as it hung in the air; that it was never taken 


eto tliè captains, . which are by them affigned to their | 


up is a white clover; and where 
a red kind comes up among it. This is uſually but 


uſed or employed by him. Staundf. | 


— 


frequently wild in the woods | the- colini6h cinquefoil, 
Per, 4 Emac. Ind. 2. 

different colours. 

| ade called the magna 

in Engliſh ; u bird of which, 


dau kind; and is 


MAP 


N N alive, and chat the male had a cavity in his back, which 


ſerved for the female to lay her eggs, and hatch her young 
in; all which are wholly fabulous. The bird is a bird of 
prey, but of a peculiar kind, the uſe of whoſe long feathers 
is not well known, See Tab. of Birds, No. 6. Ray's Or- 
athoE p S | | 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this beautiful bird; Mr. Ray 
has reckoned .eleven, and others have mentioned more, 
which were unknown to that author ; but it is much to be 
queſtioned whether many of theſe are not rath«; the varie- 
ties of age and ſex in the ſame ſpecies. The diſtinguiſhing 
character of theſe birds is their extremely long feathers 
which they carry behind. It is well known now that they 
feed on ſmall birds, and build in the woods, perching upon 
trees like other birds, moſt of thoſe now brought into c 
rope being killed while ſitting. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 62. 
MANULCA, in antiquity, that part of the catapulta to which 
the cord uſed in working it was fixed. Pitiſc. See the arti- 
cle CAT A UL TA, cl. 1 2 2 
MANURE. See the article MANURINO, « | 
MANURING (Cycl.)—Sea ſand is often made uſe of by way 
of manure, in ſome parts of Cornwall, near the ſea-ſhore. 
When the ſand is notably ſhelly, that is, much mixed with 
the broken pieces of ſea-ſhells, it is reckoned beſt. It is 
. fpread upon ſuch land as is intended for wheat, or uſually in 
the firſt crop of four, whatever be the grain; for after four 
crops it is the cuſtom in Cornwall to leave the land fix or 
ſeven years for paſture before it is tilled again; and the graſs 
will be ſo good the firſt year, where this manure is uſed, as 
to be fit for mowing : This is called mowing of gratten by 
the people there. The Corniſh acre is eight ſcore yards, at 
eighteen foot to the yard, In one of theſe acres, the far- 
mers beſtow, according to the diſtance from the ſea-ſhore; 
from three hundred fucks to one hundred, each ſack contain- 
ing thirteen gallons, which is called a horſe load, the roads 
in many parts of this country being ſo bad, that they are 
forced to carry the ſand on horſeback from the water- ſide to 
the land, though eight or ten miles diſtant. In this caſe the 
ſand cofts them in the whole about eight pence a load. Where 
the lands lie very diſtant from the ſhore,” and from all water- 
carriage, they beſtow very little of this manure, but they 
do not care to be any where wholly without it. In ſome of 
theſe places they lay twenty load on an acre, and find a 
proportionable advantage from it. Where much ſand is 
uſed, the corn is large and plentiful, and the ſtraw little. 
Hence has grown the old Corniſh phraſe of a buſhel of corn 
— a 2 of } 33 ym is _ ae rg in a place where 
1c ears of are frequently found as long or longer than 
the ſtalks they {rob on. oh e wy» MAY 
Where little of this ſand is uſed, therg is generally a great 
deal of ſtraw, and but little and hungry ears of ſmall grain. 
After the corn is taken off, the — that naturally comes 
e land is any thing deep, 


rt the 
\firſt year, but it grows thick, and affords good feeding for 
the cattle ; and they are found to thrive better, and give 
better milk than when they are fed on the nigh aſs, which 
| eee where there has been leſs ſand uſed. 

r t advantage of the lands where much ſand is 
uſed, is, that no ſnow lies upon them; there is a continual 
winter-ſpring, and an early harveſt, uſually fix weeks before 
the neighbouring lands that do not uſe it in proper quantities; 
ſo that all the expence of procuring it in quantities, is many 
ways amply repaid to the farmers, © © 
We have about Erith, and in many other places, the ſame ſort 
of ſand in great abundance in the Thames, that is uſed with 
this great advantage in Cornwall; and if it ſhould be found 
on trial to anſwer as well, probably there would be found few 

.. pry this river would not afford it at ſome depth, or in 
ſome part of its bed. The coral ſand of Falmouth is dredg- 
ed up from under about a foot thickneſs of the Ouze ; and 
perhaps in the Thames, where the bottom ſeems of ano- 
ther nature, the ſame ſand, or ſome of equal efficacy, may be 
found underneath. The ſand taken up out of the Thames 
at Erith, is uſed by the brick-makers, and they obſerve that 
the graſs always grows particularly freſh and ſtrong about 
the edges of their heaps of it, and that clover naturally grows 
there among the other graſs. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 113. 
In ſome counties of England, particularly in Oxfordſhire, 
they uſe, by way of Manure for ſome of their lands, the 
. cuttings and chippings of ſtone in the quarries, which is ſup- 
poſed to enrich the land by means of a falt that the ftone 
contains, which being diſſolved by the weather is imbibed 
by the earth. Plots Oxfordſhire, p. 249. 
MANUS Martis, in „a name given by fome authors to 
il, or quinque folium vulgare, Ger. 


, a name by which ſome authors 
adica, or Indian mango tree. Hort. 


MAO, or. Mau, in 
Mal. vol. 4. p. 1. 


"MAPLE, cer, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, he 


characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the roſace- 
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theſe: 1. The greater Maple, call 


leaves, ſuppoſed to be the Italian o 


Flimbin American Map 
_ » purple-flowered climbing American 
cia leaves. Tourn. Inſt. p. 615. 


_ ſpring, 
they w 


MAR Sugar, 


2 
Which is v 
from the tree by pierci 
veſſels to receive it: ng en 0 

about one twentieth part of its own weight in pure ſugar. A 


middle-ſized tree, of this ſpecies, will yield ſixty or eighty 
paints of this juice, without receiving an 


. __ » kind, but larger tha th 


% 
- 


M 


Gs 6 


* 


MAR 


Tommes a fruit compoſed uſually. of two, ſometimes of three 


capſules, which are. terminated 
contain roundiſh feeds. - Res 3 
The ſpecies of Maple enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
] the white mountain 
Maple, and by ſome the plane tree. 2. The common great 
Maple, with variegated leaves. 3. The mountain great 
Maple, with deep green leaves, reſembling thoſe of the pla- 
tanus. 4. The great Maple, with rounder and leſs jagged 


by a foliaceous wing, and 


pulus of ſome authors. 
5. The common or ſmall Maple. 6. The trifoliate Maple. 


J. The bindweed leaved climbing American Maple; with 


3 of a ſcarlet and gold colour, 8. The citron-leaved 
7 with blue ſpiked flowers. 9. The 


Maple, with pſeudo-aca- 


" 


Ihe ſeveral. forts of this tree are eaſily propagated b fow- | 
ing the ſeeds, ſoon after they are ripe, in an 


| open bed of 
common earth, covering them about half an inch thick with 
light ſandy earth. The ſpring 
above ground, and will grow to a foot high the firſt ſummer. 


About the Michaelmas following they are to be removed, 
and planted at three feet diſtance, in which place they may 


remain four years; and at that time they will be large 
enough to plant out into the places they are to ſtand in, 
The great Maple commonly, haven . improperly called 
the /ycamore-tree, is raiſed very eaſily in this manner, and is 
a very valuable tree for gentlemen who have plantations 
near the ſea, as it bears the ſpray of the ſalt water very well, 
and will defend all the reſt if planted behind them. 


The Virginian kinds may be propagated, either thus by 


ſowing, or by laying down the young branches early in the 

t take ſufficient root in a twelve-month to be tranſ- 

_ planted out. Miller's Gard. Dice. 

| p a kind of ſugar made from a ſpecies of the 

Maple called, by Monſieur Sarazin, Acer canadenſe e . 
ferum fructu minori an, a Queb! 

_ intending to enquire at large into the nature of this ſort of 


_ ſugar, obſerved that there were four ſpecies of Maple com- 


mon in the places where it was made, all which he ſent over 


t the arden at Paris. One of theſe ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed 
Þ e reſt by the ſmallneſs of its fruit, is called the ſugar 


Maple ; this grows to ſixty or eighty foot high, and its juice, 


_ eaſily made into a ve 
10 85 a hole into the trunk, and placing 


his juice, being evaporated, yields 


damage as to its 
growth; and much more than this may be drawn, but then 
— tree l ſuffers for it. 

c 


Mr. Sarazin obſerved ſome very remarkable particulars in 


— 


regard to the ſaccharine quality of this juice, without which | 


it never had it in the proper perfection. 1. The tree at the 
time that the juice is drawn. out, muſt. have its bottom co- 
vered with ſnow; and if it is not naturally fo, the Indians 


know ſo well the neceſſity of it, that they always bring ſnow 


from elſewhere, and heap it up round it. 2, This ſnow 


muſt afterwards be melted away by the ſun-ſhine, : not gra- 


dually thawed by a warm air. 3. There muſt have been a 
froſty night before the opening the hole in the trunk. It is 
remarkable that theſe circumſtances are ſuch as cuſtom and 


experience alone could have pointed out, ſince they ſeem 
contrary to reaſon; and ſo it is in many of the operations in 


chemiſtry, where the moſt ſeemingly rational means fail, 
while thoſe which ſhould ſeem quite ee reaſon 
ſucceed. It is obſerved, that if the juice of the 


its root unthawed, that it almoſt immediately becomes ſo on 
the melting of the ſnow, and its penetrating into the earth. 


Mem. Acad. Par. 1730. _ | 1 
MARAC ANA, in the name of a bird of the parrot 
common ſpecies, and covered all 


over with bluiſh-grey feathers. It is very common in the 


Braſils. 


Tue natives alſo call another bird of the parrot kind by the | 


ſame name, which is of a fine on the head, neck, and 


back, but the crown of the head looks a little bluiſh ; | 
tze tail is mixed of red and a bluiſh-green ; the under part 
being red, as is alſo the under part of the wings; at the ori- 


gin of each wing, it has alſo a red ſpot ; and on each fide of 
2 head a brown one. The noiſe this bird makes, is oe, 
oe; oe. AMarggrave's Hiſt. Brafil.  _ 
n ny, a name 

ſtramonium, or thorn apple, a p in 

ens. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | | 
ATHRUM, n name by which ſome authors 

have called the common tceniculum or fennel, Id. ibid. 
MARBASIS, in. botany, a name given by ſome to a kind of 
P and there hung down 
I in form of long jointed and fila» 


92 


A 


5 
* wv 


LY 


following they will appear | 


Living them a little flit at a joint, by which means | 


. Mr, Sarazin, a phyſician at Quebeck, | 


redundant. in the months of April and May, is | 
good ſugar.  'They procure this ju- ce 


ple be not | 
in a condition to become ſaccharine while the ſnow lies at | 


| The word ſeems. to be only a corruption of the word ana- 
baſis of Pliny, which he calls alſo ephedra, and — the 


fame characters to. It ſhould ſeem that this is all an error 
that no plant, ſuch as they deſcribe, ever exiſted, but that 
the whole was founded on this: The hippuris, or horſetail, 
was diſtinguiſhed by having naked and {lender ſtalks full of 
Joints ; it thence became natural for the Greeks to call by 
che ſame name any thing that was in like manner compoſed 
of ſuch long and naked filaments ; and the common »ſnea, 
or hairy tree moſs, which hangs down from the branches of 
large. foreſt trees, is more like a horſe's tail by far than the plant 
commonly ſo called is: it is not wonderful, therefore, that 
it ſhould be called by the ſame name. 
The Greeks, from the watety places in which the common 
horſetail uſually grows, called it ephydron; and this word 
; miſ-ſpelt ſeems to have made the ephedre of Pliny in this 
place. If this was found hanging from the branches of trees, 
and no body had ever mentioned its growing on the trees 
themſelves, it is no wonder that ſo careleſs a writer as Pliny 
ſhould deſcribe it as growing on the ground near the roots 
of trees, and climbing up their trunks, and then hanging 
__ down from their branches in form of horſes tails, | 
This ſeems to account for the whole that Pliny has left us 
concerning this plant ; and it is very evident, that the com- 
mon ſnea, or hairy tree moſs, very well agrees with his 
deſcription of the-ephedra and anabaſis, though no other plant 
does. He ſays it hangs down from the large branches in 
form of numerous hairy threads, which are naked or wholly 
without leaves. The Marbafis of the antients ſeems, there- 
fore, to mean our zſuea. See the article UsNEA. _ 
[MARBLE, Marmor, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory. Marbles 
| make a peculiar genus of foſſils, the characters of which are 
theſe : They are bright and beautiful ſtones, compoſed of 
ſmall ſeparate concretions, moderately hard, not giving fire 


| with ſteel, and fermenting with and ſoluble in acid men- 


ſtrua, and calcining in a light fire. | - 
By theſe characters the Marbles, properly fo called, are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the porphiries and granites, which are pro- 
perly ſtones of a very different kind, being compoſed of very 
different particles, and exhibiting contrary properties. See 
the article PoRPHIRITIS, &c, 2 OY 55 
The Marbles are a genus of bodies ſuppoſed to be very well 
known, becauſe ſeen every day, and in common uſe; but 
they are in reality, Send that, perhaps one of the 
moſt confuſed, and leaſt underſtood of all the bodies of this 
kind. The people who work upon them, know nothing 
more of them than that this will, and that will not receive 
a poliſh in a high degree; and that this may be worked, and 
another refuſes the tools; and the men of ſcience have con- 
ſidered them even leſs than theſe. _ 5 
The Marbles were one of thoſe ſets of bodies that the an- 
tients were well acquainted with, and it may give no ſmall 
light into their true hiſtory, to pay a ſtrict attention to 
what they have left us concerning them, and enquire 
which of thoſe in uſe among them are known to us, and 
which loſt, and by what names we now <all their Au- 
guſteum, Tiberianum, Luculleum, and the reſt. This may 
ſerve to give a certain account of what they knew, and-per- 
haps may point out to the builder, ſtatuary, and phyſician, 
ſome new uſes, at leaſt new to us, of many of them. 
Hills Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 461. See the article LuculLZUx, 
AUGUSTEUM, Sc. 8 a 
Egyptian MAR BLE, a name given by our artificers to a very 
beautiful -and-white Marble, greatly in uſe among us, 
and brought in great quantities from Egypt and other places. 
It was alſo in frequent uſe, and in great eſteem among the 
Romans, who received it alſo from 55 and diſtinguiſhed 
too lightiy two kinds of it, from the different diſpoſition and 
order of its variegations, and honoured them with the names 
of two of their emperors in whoſe reign they were firſt 
brought into uſe. Theſe were the marmor Auguſteum and 
Tiber ianum. Thoſe pieces in which the variegations were 
waved and thrown into arches and circular figures, th 
called the Augu/tan, and thoſe which were marked wi 
more diffuſed and ſcattered veins, they called the Tiberian. 
Theſe were the whole differences between the two; and if 


we were to acknowledge different ſpecies from ſuch diffe- 
rences as theſe, we muſt allow as many different ſpe- 


cies as we ſee blocks of Marble. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 482. 
This kind of Marble, in all its appearances, is, tho' a very beau · 
tiful yet a very rude, irregular, and various maſs. It is of a firm 
compact texture, and moderately heavy, and may be pro- 
perly called a green Marble variegated with white, for thoſe 
are its two conſpicuous colours; but it has theſe mixed in fo 

a variety as to afford lights and ſhades of a vaſt num- 

of d of colours. It has beſides theſe, alſo many 
other vanegations of a duſky colour ing to black. 
It is very bright and ng, when broken, and vari- 
zuſly ſo in its various parts. In the white it is brighteſt 

of all, and the other colours are more lucid as they are paler, 
or nearer approach to the white. It has, however, among 
its other particles, ſome of a very beautiful ſoliaceous 
tale, The is capable of a good poliſh, and is = 


* 


* 


* 


MAR 


mon in tables, &c. in the houſes of the polite part of the 
world. HilPs Hiſt. Fol. p. 481. | 
Coraihide MARBLE), in natural hiſtory, the name given by au- 


ſuch Marbles as have ſpecimens of the marine corals 
in; 13 of that kind immerſed in them, as the ſea ſhells are 
| buried in, and make a part of the body of others. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of Marble ſubject to hold theſe bo- 
dies, but we have in England N two in uſe, the 
one of a greyiſh black, the other of a fine deep jetty black. 
The firſt is bee in many parts of Derbyſhire, and the co- 
' xals it contains are of the porus kind, and of one of the moſt 
elegant ſpecies in the world ; they are lodged in it at all an- 
gles, and in all directions, and are in general about an inch 
and half long, and three 1 of an inch broad, though 
ſome are much larger, and others ſmaller. They are com- 
poſed of longitudinal plates, very fine and thin, and of a 
ſnow white, ranged in diſtinct orders, and _T interſperſed | 
at ſmall diſtances, with thin tranſverſe plates ; the whole in- 
ternal part of the coral being thus divided into a ſort of 
ſquare cells. This net-like diviſion runs through about three- 
fourths -of the body, but the top has only the longitudinal 
plates without the tranſverſe ones, It is plain that theſe be- 
fore they were received into the bed of marble, had been 
| ſuſtained | 
ſpar, for the net-like plexus of the bed is full of this matter ; | 
but the open part at top having no plates for the retaining 
this matter, has remained empty till received into the Mar 
ble, and is there found filled up with the common blackiſh 
matter of the reſt of the ſtratum, It is an extremely beau- 
tiful ſubſtance when poliſhed, and is uſed in many ornamen- 
tal works. It is found in many parts of Derbyſhire and in 
Wales. 4 Es 
The other, or black corallaide Marble, is alſo a very beauti- 
ful ſpecies ; it is a very cloſe compact ſubſtance, and of a 
fine even texture, very hard, of a deep jetty black, and ca- 
pable of a high poliſh. It is elegantly variegated with fair 
and perfect ſpecimens of a coralloide porus, approaching to 
the nature of the former, but ſmaller and of a leſs elegant | 
texture; and among theſe has uſually a great number of 
ſea ſhells, both of the turbinated and bivalve kinds, Theſe 
are lodged in various directions, and all of them, the corals 


as well as the ſhells, are of a pure ſnow white; and as the 


matter and texture of the others plainly ſhewed that they had 
been filled with ſpar before they were immerſed into the bed 


of Marble ; theſe, on the other hand, retaining now no part 


of their original texture, though exactly their external fi- 
re, but being alk made up of the ſame plain white ſpar, 

Reini ſhew that they were lodged in the Marble empty, 
and in their own native ſtate; for the cavities both of the 
corals and ſhells are all nicely filled with the matter of the 
Marble; but they have now no coralline nor teſtaceous mat- 
ter about them, but in tract of time have plainly periſhed, 

and the cavities they left in the hard and ſmooth maſs of the 

Marble have been nicely and finely filled up with this ſpar, 
which therefore now as perfectly repreſents their figures, as 
if themſelves were there. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 473. NE 
It is found in great plenty in many parts of Ireland, particu- 
larly about Kilkenny, and is brought in great quantities to 
London, and uſed about chimney-pieces, and other orna- 
mental works, and is commonly known among the artificers 

by the name of Kilkenny Marble. | 

ehe MarMoR, a name given by the antients to a very 
remarkably gloſſy ſpecies of black marble, dug near a city of 
that name in Caria, and much uſed in building among the 
Romans. | ee 

W Maxon, a name given by the antients to a ſpecies 

of marble, dug in the iſland of that name, and much uſed in 

ornamenting the public buildings; it was of a beautiful 
deeper than the Tiberian and Auguſtan marble, and without 
the white variegations. We meet with it ſometimes among 
antient remains; and the Italian antiquaries particularly mean 
this, by a name alſo in uſe among us, and proſtituted to every 
other G ies of green marble, the verde antique. | 
chien An Hen. See the article Cyrum Harmor. 

Fufile MAR BTE. See the article Fusits Marble. © 
ARMOR Hyniettium. See the article HyMETTIUM Mar- 
mor. * | 

Imitation MARBLE in brimſtone. See the article BxiMsToONE. 

Te MarmMoR. See the article IAssENSE Marmor. 

Lychnitis MARMOR. See the article LycaniTis Marmor. 

Lydium Maxmor. See the article LyD1Um Marmor. 

Lygdinum MARMOR. See the article Lx DIN UN Marmor. 

Lunenſe MARMOR. See the article Lux RNsR Marmor. 

Mallum MAR Mok. See the article MeL1UuM Marmor. 

Numidicum MARMoR. See the article NumiDicum Aar- 

mor. 

 Parium MARMOR. See the article PAR uu Marmor. 

Thafium MARMOR. See the article THA$SIUM. 


mor. 
Derby ManBLE our 
| Dau ſpecies of A,, found in many parts of Derby- 


Italian MaRBLE. 
Kilkenny MARBLE, See the article Coralloide MAR BLE, ſupra. 
Namur MARBLE, ; 
Colouring of MARBLE, The colouring of Marbles is a nice art, 


in a fluid containing a very beautiful greyiſh white] 


— 


Ape b . 0m blood, or by a 
be wholly 


en, 


 Tiberianum Manon. See the article TInRIA VU Mar- | 
artificers, a name given to a very | 
S a 


It is a very fingular and beautiful ſpecies j its conſtituent mat 
Sorm Ven. U. | * 5 


MAR 


ter is a pale, fine, whitiſh brown Marble, of a fine cloſe tex- 
ture, and very bright and glittering hue : This is ſo full of 
entrochi, that they make more than half the ſubſtance of the 
maſs ; and theſe cutting in different directions, and taking a 
fine poliſh, add greatly to the beauty of the whole; when 
wrought. Hill's Hiſt. of Fol. p. 479. | 

The various forms in which theſe bodies appear in the ſtone, 
when cut, might give a ſuſpicion that many of them were 
ſome other foſſile; but this is only owing to their lying in all 
directions in the maſs; but when nicely examined, the oddeſt 
of them will be found to be no other than what a ſingle com- 
mon entrochus may be cut into. They are of all ſizes, from 
the thickneſs of a large pin, to half an inch or more. 
See the article ITALIAN Marble. 


See the article NAMUR. | 


and in order to ſucceed in it, the pieces of Marble, on which 
the experiments are tried, muſt be well poliſhed, and clear 
from the leaſt ſpot or vein. The harder the Marble is, the 
better it will bear the heat neceſſary in the operation; there- 
fore alabaſter, and the common ſoft white Marble, are very 
improper to perform theſe operations upon. | 
Heat is always neceſſary for the opening the pores of the Mar- 
ble, ſo as to render it ht to receive the colours; but the Mar- 
ble muſt never be made red hot, for then the texture of the 
Marble itſelf is injured, and the colours are burnt, and loſe 


their beauty. Too ſmall a degree of heat is as bad as too 


great; for, in this caſe, though the Marble receive the co- 
our, it will not be fixed in it, nor ſtrike deep enough. Some 
colours will ſtrike, even cold, but they are never ſo well 


ſunk in as when a juſt degree of heat is uſed. The proper 


degree is that which, without making the Marble red, will 
make the liquor boil upon its ſurface. The menſtruums uſed 
to ſtrike in the colours, muſt be varied according to the na- 


ture of the colour to be uſed. A lixivium made with horſe's 


or dog's urine, with four parts quick-lime, and one part pot- 
aſhes, is excellent for ſome colours ; common lye of wood- 


aſhes does very well for others : For ſome, ſpirit of wine is 
beſt ; and y, for others, oily liquors, or common white 
wine. | 


The colours which have been found to ſucceed beſt with the 
peculiar menſtruums, are theſe : Stone blue diſſolved in fix 
times the quantity of ſpirit of wine, or of the urinous lixivium z 
and that colour which the painters call litmouſe, diffolved in 
common lye of wood-aſhes. An extract of ſaffron, and that 
colour made of buckthorn berries, and called by the painters, 
ſap green, both ſucceed well diſſolved in urine and quick- 
lime, and tolerably well in ſpirit of wine. Vermillion, and 
a fine powder of cochineal, ſucceed alſo very well in the ame 
liquors. Dragons blood ſucceeds very well in ſpirit of wine, 
as does alſo a tincture of logwood in the ſame ſpirit. Alkanet 
root gives a fine colour, but the only menſtruum to be uſed 
for this is oil of turpentine ; for neither Sick of wine, nor 
any lixivium, will do with it. There is another kind of ſanguis 
draconis, called dragon's blood in tears, which, mixed with 
urine alone, gives a very elegant colour; Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 268. 
Beſide theſe mixtures of colours and menſtruums, there are 
ſome colours which are to be laid on and unmixed. 
Theſe. are dragons blood, of the pureſt kind, for a red; 
putiboge for a yellow, green wax for a green, common 
rimſtone, pitch and turpentine for a brown colour. The 
Marble, for theſe experiments, muſt be made conſiderably 
hot, and then the colours are to be rubbed on dry in the lump. 
Some of theſe colours, when once given, remain immutable, 
others are eaſily changed or deſtroyed. Thus the red colour 
coction of logwood, will 
en away by oil of tartar, and the poliſh of the 
Marble not hurt by it. | 1 
A ſine gold colour is given in the following manner: Take 
crude fal armoniac, vitriol and verdegreafe, of each equal 
quantities; white vitriol ſucceeds beſt, and all muſt be 


roughly mixed in fine powder. | SPE. 
The ſtaining of Marble to all the degrees of red, or _ 


by ſolutions of dragons blood or gamboge, may be done by 


reducing theſe gums © and ing them, with the 
ſpirit of wine, in a mortar ; but for ſmaller attempts, 
no method is fo as the mixing a little of either of theſe 


powders with ſpirit of wine in a filver ſpoon, and ing it 
over burning charcoal. By this means a fine tincture will be 


extracted, and with a pencit dipped in this, the fineſt traces 


heating it afterwards, either on ſand; or in a baker's ov 

will all fink very deep, and remain perfectly diſtinct in the 
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 MarsBLE Word, a name 


Ihe firſt ſpecies uſually conſtitutes 
of about a foot in thickneſs ; very often much leſs, but ſcarce 
ever much more: It is compoſed of a number of fo- 
laceous flakes, not regularly diſpoſed, but oddly contorted and 


An, and very often a duſky 


| conjund ſeries, 


_. inAture. gives it à tendency to blackneſs, or of 
| Nr OL „ e a 
A A blue colour may be given alſo to Marble by diſſolving | 
turnſol in a lixivium of lime and urine, or in the volatile ſpi- 
lit of urine ; but this has always a tende 


is deſired. 


* 


ther made by the one or the other of theſe ways. A better 


blue, and uſed in an eaſier manner, is furniſhed by the ca- 


ry turnſol, a ſubſtance well known among the dyers: This 
needs only to be diſſolved in water, and drawn on the place 


with a pencil ; this penetrates very deep into the Marble, 


and the colour may be encreaſed by drawing the pencil wet- 
ted afreſh ſeveral times over the ſame lines. This colour is 
ſubject to ſpread and diffuſe itſelf irregularly ; but it may be 
kept in regular bounds, by circumſcribing its lines with beds 
of wax, or any other ſuch ſubſtance. It is to be obſerved, 
that this colour ſhould always be laid on cold, and no heat 


given even afterwards to the Marble; and one great advan- | 
A tage of this colour is, that it is therefore eaſily added to Mar- 
ies already ſtained with any other colours, and it is a very 


beautiful tinge, and laſts a long time. Mem. Acad. Par. 1732. 


very eaſy operation: There needs no more than to put cryſtal 
frit into a pot in the furnace, and to work it before it has ſtood 
the uſual time to purify in the fire. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 99. 
iven by the people of ſome parts of 
America to the lignum rhodium, or roſe-wood, from the heart 
of the tree being ſometimes variegated like Marble. | 


 MARBLED (Cycl.)—MarBLED China Ware, a name ziven 
by many to a ſpecies of porcelain, or China- ware which ſeems 


to be full of cemented flaws. It is called by the Chineſe, 
who are very fond of it, tſou tch:. 3 


It is generally plain white, ſometimes blue, and has 8 | 


the appearance of a piece of China which had been fir 
broken, and then had all the pieces cemented in their places 


| again, and covered with the original-varniſh. The manner 
of preparing it is eaſy, and might be imitated with us. In- 


ſtead of the common varniſh of the China-ware, which is 


made of what they call oil of ſtone and oil of fern mixed to- 


gether. They cover this with a ſimple thing made only of a ſort 


of coarſe agates, calcined to a white powder, and ſeparated 


from the groſſer parts by means of water, after long grinding 


in mortars. When the powder has been thus prepared, it is 
lleſt moiſt, or in form of a ſort of cream, with the laſt water 
that is ſuffered to remain in it, and this is. uſed as the 
_ varniſh, Our | 
5 . and the method of preparation is perfectly eaſy. 


ryſtal would ſerve fully as well as theſe coarſe 


bſ. fur les Cout. de VAſie. 


The occaſion of the ſingular appearance of this ſort of Porce- 
lain is, that the varniſh never ſpreads evenly, but runs into 


ridges and veins. Theſe often run — into a ſort of 
moſaic work, which can ſcarce be taken 


it a general coat of this colour, by dipping the v 
other coat of this agate oil. 

very vague ſenſe by many writers upon foſſils, but reſtrain d 
by Dr. ill to be th a 


5 e name of a peculiar genus of foſſils, the 
5 See of which are, that they are compound inflamma- 
dle metallic bodies, naturally conſtituting whole ſtrata z of a 

ſolid and firm ſubſtance, of an obſcurely and irregularly fo- 
.  Haceous ſtrufture, and of a bright n e v 


freely and readily giving fire with ſteel, not 


ermenting wit 


acid menſtruums, and when put into the fire, yielding a deep 


blue flame, and finally calcining into a purple powder. 
Though the natural diſpoſition of theſe bodies be to form 


whole ſtrata, and that they are moſt uſually found in this ſtate, 


yet they are at times found in looſe maſſes, as many, even of 
the ſtones of ſtrata, at times are. They are ſubject alſo, by 
their. frequent admixture with adventitious matter, the ores 


of chetals, and other foſſile bodies, to ſuch various external 


_. appearances, that their varieties are almoſt innumerable, and 

moſt of them are very beautiful: But tho” theſe accidental 
differences are ſo very numerous, the genuine ſpecies are very 
bright ſilver- colour d Marcaſite, 2. The bright gold-colour'd | 


owing only three. Theſe are, 1. The 


. Marcafite. And 3. The pale heavy dead white Marcaſite. 


ta of great extent, and 


. waved, and often folding round one another; though ſome- 


times this ſtructure is leſs diſtinct, and the whole ſeems run 


into one ſolid maſs. Its colour is extremely bright, very like 
ittering. This is its common and its more 
| Kate; but it is liable to a vaſt number of varieties. 
— — a S the ore of lead or 

wn ferrugineous matter is in- 


imately mixed with it; at other times many of the an 


and regularly figured phlogoni are immerſed in it, and feem. 
to make a 


part of its very and ſometimes where it 
room, its conſtituent flakes riſe on its ſurface in ſeveral 

and form a i ow. cms magenta 
ar is this all the difference of appearance it puts on; for 


* 


« 


to purple, whe- | 


To give this variegated colour to glaſs is a | 


| or the effect of | 
chance. If the marbled China be deſired blue, the! * give] 
into a 


blue varniſh ; and when this is thoroughly dry, they add an- 


ay 
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enn cl.) in natural hiſtory, a name uſed in a 
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it to form itſeif into any figure alone, it is found depofited in 
ſpecks, or flat cakes, of a more or. leſs complex, bat 3 
of a flaky ſtructure, on ſtones or ores of various kinds; had 
frequently, beſide its native ſilvery white, it has all the rain- 
bow-colours on its different parts, as' differently turned to 
the light. Hill's Hiſt. of Fol. p. 609. | 


The golden Marcaſite is a more beautiful ſubſtance than the 


former: It is of a leſs firm or compact ſtructure than th 
others, and is uſually found in very long but very thin * 


and is of an extremely bright and glittering appearance, . 
is ſometimes found in large and ee e, or * 


maſſes. ; It is liable to all the accidental. varieties that the 
former is, and in many of them makes a very elegant ap- 
pearance. The third, or dead white kind, is the hardeſt 


and heavieſt of all. It is, in its more uſual and natural ap- 


pearance, of much leſs beauty than the former kinds, but f. 
is, like them, ſubject to various accidents, under ſome of 


Which its makes a g's gay and ſplendid appearance. It, like 


the reſt, ſometimes forms compleat ſtrata, ſometimes de- 
tach'd nodules ; but its moſt uſual appearance is in the hori- 


Zontal cavities of other ſtrata; in theſe it often forms a ſort 


of baſtard ſtratum of many yards continuance, and frequent! 


of very conſiderable thickneſs, for it almoſt always fills up the 
whole vacuity, and that fo cloſely as ſeldom to leave room for 


any foliaceous ſhoots at its ſurface, or protuberances at its 
edges, but forms a plain maſs like that of a metal melted and 
poured into the place. It is of the ſmootheſt ſurface of all the 


Marcaſites, and is ſomewhat ſoft to the touch, and in colour 
reſembles tarniſhed pewter, 8 | 5 | 


This is its common appearance, but it ſometimes ſhews itſelf 


like the reſt in ſmall patches on the ſurfaces of ſtones, and is 
there often very beautifully foliated ; it is liable alſo to all the 
accidents of the other kinds. i | 

The Marcaſites are all found in great plenty in the Engliſh 
and German mines. Devonſhire and Cornwall afford vaſt 
ö beautiful ones are found in 
Derbyſhire. They often contain the ſeveral metals, but the 
quantity of ſulphur has yet baffled all the attempts that have 
been made to work them to advantage. Hill, Hiſt. of Foſſ. 


Aviſenna mentions four kinds of Marcaſite 3 the golden, the 
filvery, the braſſy, and the iron Me fle does not 
pretend that the two firſt contain really the metals whoſe - 
names they bear, but ſays they are ſo called from their likeneſs 
in colour, and that they are thought by ſome to poſſeſs, in 
part, their virtues. Dioſcorides mentions only one kind, 


that is, the braſſy pyrites or Marcaſite. This is, of all 


others, the moſt common; and the preference is given by 


this author to ſuch of it as is of a bright braſs colour, and 
fuch as, when ſtruck againſt ſteel, yields the largeſt ſparks. 
This is the kind called by Aviſenna and Serapio, Marcaſita 


that is, the ſtone of light or brightneſs, there being a ve 
vivid and ſparkling luffre in this ſtone when eri den. 
The antients uſed to calcine it, and then made it an ingre- 
dient in their ſeveral compoſitions for diſeaſes of the eyes. 


nubaſi, and it is called by the Perſians, hagiar alruxenani, 


The calcining it renders it a ſort of colcothar of vitrio 


the ſulphureous parts burn away in the operation, and leave 

22 the caput mortuum of the vitriol behind; fome have ſup- 
ed it called lapis lucis, from its reſtoring light to the eyes; 

ut this is a very far fetch'd Feng 

'The firſt opinion of the world, in regard to this glittering 

ſubſtance, was, that it was almoſt all gold or filver, accord- 

ding to the colour: But the error of this opinion being ſoon 

diſcovered by trials, there grew another contrary one, that 


 Marcaſite never contained any metal at all. This is, in ge- 


neral, true of our Marcaſites, but it is not to be extended into 
a general rule for thoſe of all the world. The ſearchers after 
al'mines are not to throw away all theſe ſubſtances as uſe- 
leſs, wherever they find them. For Alonſo Barba, a very gr 
judge of theſe things, and himſelf very converſant in mines, 
aſſures us, that the Marca ſites of the mines of Montſerrat en 
los chicas contain uſually one half ſilver: And in the mines of 
Potoſi there is great plenty of a Marcaſite, in which there is 
embodied a large quantity of the black ſilver ore, well known 
there, and eſteemed one of the richeſt kinds, except the na- 
tive ſilyer. They always are glad to find this Marcaſite vein, 
it being elteemed a proof, that the black ore is.very rich. in 
ſilver. They make the ſame ſort of obfervation in re to 
orpiment and gold, that they do in regard to Marcaſite and 
filver ; that the orpiment uſually contains . itfelf ſome gold, 
and is a certain ſign that there is gold in the „ A 
wherever it is found. Alonſo Barba de Met. | 


MARCH, (Cycl.) ia military affairs, is in general the ſteps made 


in marching, or the moving of a body of men from one place 
to another. | N f \ f 
But the beat of the drum, when the ſoldiers are upon March, 
or beginning to march, is likewiſe called the March. It is 
likewiſe a word of command, when a battalion is to alter its 

3 . | | 

To march is to move from one place to another. The 


orders being given the evening before a March, that the 
| \ drums beat at a certain hour, the ff are then ready 
\ "drawn up at their ſtandards and in ſquadrons or 

battalions, ready to begin their marcb. as 


MARCH, 


cidents may happen in the March df an army, as 
| A—_— wine, = the like, it is the prudence of 
a neral to order his March accordingly, and to take Care 
that the columns of his army have a free communication one 
with the other. The March of an army is compoſed of an 
advance guard, the main bodys and the rear guard, and is 
ſometimes maya, four, ſix,- or eight columns, according as 
ill allow. 1 5 
W — ing in our old writers, is uſed for a limit or 
border. Thus we read of the Marches, between England 
and Wales; or England and Scotland; which laſt are di- 
vided into Vſt and Middle Marches, And the word is uſed 
enerally for the precincts of the king's dominions, in 24 
3 8. c. 12. Terms of Law. : 780 
The word comes from the German March, i. e. Limes ; or 
from the French Marque, i. e. Signum, uſed for the marks 
or ſigns to diſtinguiſh between two countries or territories. 
lount,' CM bn tegouts 
MARCHANTIA, Liverwort, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, 
the name of a genus of plants, the characters of which are 
theſe : It is of the nature of what we generally call the lichens 
or liverworts, and produces male and female flowers on the 
different parts of the ſame plants. 
The male flower ſtands on a | 
ariſes from a ſort of cup or caſe on the plant. The cup is 
a common perianthium, of the peltated kind, and divided 
into four, five, or ten parts, every ſegment having its edges 
depreſſed, and all being of the ſame ſize. This perianthium 
is large, and contains under it as many flowers as there are 
— ſegments of it. Each flower is monopetalous, of a turbi- 
nated form, ſtanding erect, and ſomewhat ſhorter than the 
cup. The ſtamen in each flower is ſingle, and is a flender 
filament, longer than the flower. 'The apex or anthera, 
ſuſtained on this ſtamen, is of an oval figure, and is com- 


monly found burſt at the top into as many parts as there are | 


ſegments in the perianthium, be that four, five, or ten. The 

farina within it is affixed to a ſort of hairyneſs. _ " 

The female flower has no pedicle ; the cup is a one-leav'd pe- 
rianthium, erect, open at the top, and undivided, conſiſting of 


a ſort of membranaceous ring, which does not fall off till the | 


. ſeeds are ripened. There is no other flower but this cup, 
which contains ſeveral naked ſeeds in the bottom; they are 
of a roundiſh compreſſed figure. Dillenius has compriſed 
this genus under the general term lichen; and Micheli has 
called different ſpecies of it by the different names of lunula- 
ria and hepatica; and, according to theſe diſtinctions, the 
Aarchantia is the name of thoſe ſpecies which have the cup 
of the male flower divided into eight or ten ſegments, which 
are flat, and do not encloſe the flowers. The hepatica is the 
name of thoſe ſpecies which have the male cup, of a conic 
figure, divided into five ſegments, and thoſe bending inwards, 
and the Junularia of thoie ſpecies which have the male cup, 
of a cruciform figure, with curled ſegments, encloſing the 
flowers. Linnæi Gen. Plan. p. 506. Micheli Nov. Gen. Plant. 
Livervort is ſaid to be aperient, attenuant, and refolvent, 


and therefore good in obſtructions of the liver, and other 


viſcera; but at preſent is only uſed as an ingredient in ſome 
compoſitions. | 


MARCHERS, or Lord MaRcHERs, in our old writers, no- 


bdlemen that lived on the marches of Wales, or Scotland. 


Theſe, in times. paſt, according to Cambden, had their | 


laws, and power of life and death, c. like petty kings. But 
ſuch powers were. aboliſhed by the ſtat. 27 Hen. 8. c. 26. 
and 1 Edw. 6. c. 10. Terms of Law, Blount, - * 
MARCHIONIS Palvis, a term uſed for a certain compound 
powder, preſcribed in the Leyden Diſpenſatory, and greatly 
recommended by many as an anti-epileptic and abſorbent,. 
The ingredients are male piony root, half an ounce, wood 
of miſletoe of the oak, raſpings of ivory, elks hoof, ſpodium, 
the tooth of the unicorn fiſh, or, in its ſtead, the antlers of 
the ag: horn, red and white coral, and pearls, of each a 
dram. Theſe are all to be rubbed into a powder, with twenty 
leaves of pure gold, and given half a dram twice a day. 
MARCULUS, among the Romans, a knocker, or i 
of iron to knock at the doors with. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 
MARDAC, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 
given by ſome to litharge. The Arabian writers have ſome- 
times called it by this name, and ſometimes by that of mar- 
aeſengi. Many of their commentators have thought that th 
meant two different ſubſtances by theſe two names ; but it 
does not appear to be truly the — the two words ſtanding, 
in different writers, for the ſame thing. Aviſenna has given 
us a chapter on Mardac, in which he has — the 
chapter of Dioſcorides on litharge : And Serapio has given us 
a, chapter on the merdeſengi, in which, he has given us an 
account of the ſame ſubſtance, under the terms that Galen 
Uſes for the deſcription. of litharge, and even quotes him for 
the account. #0) 2M 
MARES, Equa, in zoology, the female of the horſe kind. See 
the articles Equus and HoxsB. | 
No Mares in the world- are better for 22 out of 
of than the Engliſh, provided they are properly choſen for the 
fort of horſe intended to be bred. The Mere, whatever ſort 


. 


2 


long | erect peduncle, which | 


| of horks is. imended to be raiſed from her, thauld be perfeAly 


* 


but the beſt time is after ſhe is four; at this 


„ 


ſound, and as free from all defects as the ſtallion. They 
ſhould have no ſplaint, ſpavin nor curb about them; for the 
colt will certainly take after them if they have. The higheſt 
ſpirited Mares are beſt, and, in general, if there be any na- 
tural defect in the Mare, it ſhould be remedied in the ſtallion; 
and if any in the ſtallion, it ſhould be remedied in the Mare, 
as much as poſſible, in order to the having good colts. 

The particular directions regarding the kinds of horſes to be 
bred, are theſe: If for the manege, or pads, the Mares 
ſhould have their heads well ſet on, and their breaſts broad; 
their legs not too long, their eyes bright and ſparkling, and 
the bodies large enough, that the foal may have room 
to lie in their belly. They ſhould be of a good and gentle 
diſpoſition, and their motions eaſy and gracetul : The more 
good qualities the Mares have, the better, in general, the 
colts will prove. ; | 
If the owner would breed for racing, or for hunting, the Mares 
muſt be choſen lighter, with ſhort backs and long ſides ; their 
legs muſt be longer, and the breaſt not ſo broad ; and ſuch 


| ſhould always be choſen as have good blood in their veins. 


If the ſpeed and wind of any particular Mare have been tried, 
and found good, there is the more certainty of a good colt 
from her: But ſhe ſhould be in full health and vigour at the 
time, and not above ſeven years old, or eight at the utmoſt. 
'The younger the breeders are, the better, in genera), the 
colts will be, | | 
A Mare may be covered any time after ſhe is two years old; 
age, or between 
this and ſeven, ſhe will nouriſh a colt beſt of all; and though 
ſhe will breed till ſhe is thirteen, yet it is generally obſerved, 


that when ſhe is paſt ten, the colts bred from her are dull and 


heavy. People who regard the moon, in theſe caſes, will 
have their Mares covered only between the end of the firſt 
quarter and the full ; they pretend that theſe colts will be the 
moſt ſtrong and vigorous, but that thoſe begot in the waning 
of the moon, will always be weakly and tender. A much more 
eſſential caution, however, is, that before the Mare is to be 
covered, ſhe ſhould be taken into the houſe for ſix weeks, at 
leaſt, and fed well with-good hay and oats, well ſifted, to give 
her ſtrength to go through the operation. If there is any reaſon 
to ſuſpect that the Mare will not conceive, the beſt method 
to inſure it is to let her blood in the neck, about fix days be- 
fore ſhe is cover d: The quantity of blood taken away ſhould 
be about two quarts, or ſomewhat leſs. It is a general 
cuſtom to open the veins on both ſides the neck for this, 
taking half the quantity from each, but this is trifling. 

The method of covering, ſo as to make it moſt ſure to ſuc- 
ceed, is this: The Mare is to be brought into ſome open 


palace, and tied to a poſt ; and the ſtallion is to leap her in the 


morning faſting, and as ſoon as he diſmounts, a pail of cold 
water is to be thrown upon her, to make her ſhrink in and 
retain the ſeed. She is then to be taken away out of hearing 
of the horſe, and is neither to eat or drink for four or five 
hours after. . 

It may be known if ſhe ſtands to her covering, by her 1 
ing a good ſtomach, and not neighing at the ſight of a horſe. 
Some, to make it quite ſecure, put the Mare and horſe to- 
gether in an empt a every night, for four or five nights, 
taking away the horſe in the morning, and feeding him very 
liberally, and the Mare very ſparingly, and particularly giv- 
ing her very little water. te 
There mutt be proper care taken of her after covering. The 


| ſame method of feeding her with good hay, and ſifted oats, 


muſt be continued three weeks, or a month, and ſhe muſt be 
kept within doors, and without any exerciſe; her ſtable muſt 
be kept very clean, and her feet pared, and with thin ſhoes 
on. After this ſhe-may be turned out for the ſummer ſeaſon, 


and only taken up in September, in order to be kept well fed 


till ſhe foals, If there be great difficulty in her foaling, or the 


ſecundine be retained, the method is to hold her noſtrils, ſo 


that ſhe cannot breathe ; and if this does not do, a decoCtion * 


of madder- root, or of fennel, in water, with a mixture of 


ale or wine, is found very effectual 


When the whole is over, the Mare is very apt to eat up her 


ſecundine; but this. ſhould be prevented, for it is an unnatu- 


. ral food far her, and will injure her health. When ſhe has 


- licked her foal, ſome perſons ſhould ſtroak and milk her be- 


fore the foal fucks. This will make the milk. come down in 
greater plenty, and will prevent it from clotting into lumps, 


or from diſagreeing with the young creature's ſtomach. It 


. often happens, that the milk clods in the udder, and the foal, 


being able to get none out, the Mare is ſuppoſed to be dry; 
15 — of this ſuppoſition, ſhe actually becomes 

ſo. But the remedy is eaſy. Let as much milk as can be 
got from her be boiled with ſome lavender flowers, and the 


from the heat of the liquory and the virtue of the lavender, | 
which . lumps, and then the foal's ſuck- 
ing more as it grows ſtronger, will prevent the like accident 
for 


the Mare for the firſt erb- ü. 


water given 


— what the dealers in horſes call the white 


sz bran and water; ſtirred together till the liquor is white : 
A month after foaling a dec 
de very proper; and will give ſtrength to the colt. 


Aſter this the Mare may be put to any moderate exerciſe; as | 


' harrowing, or the like, and both ſhe and the colt will be the 


better for it; only care is to be taken that ſhe do not let the 


colt ſuck while ſhe is hot. | 


Many are of opinion, that the winter is a very bad time for | 


a Mare to be foaling; but though there is ſcarcity of graſs, 
the Mare may be houſed at this time, and well fed with hard 
meat, and; in this caſe, it will prove better both for her and 
the colt; he will be better limbed and ſtronger than if bred at 
grass. See the article FA. - 8 
' MARECA, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian ſpecies of duck, 
much valued there at table. It is of the ſhape of our duck. 


Its head is grey, but has a beautiful red ſpot on each ſide, at 


the inſertion of the beak, and a whiteneſs in the lower part 
under the eyes. Its breaſt and belly are of the colour of freſh 
cut oak, variegated with black ſpots. Its legs and feet are 


black. Its tail grey; and its wings elegantly variegated with | 


grey and brown ; but they have in the middle alarge mixture 
of that gloſſy green which we ſee in the necks of our drakes. 
There is, beſide this, another ſpecies of the Mareca, which 
| js of a duſky olive-colourd brown on the back, white on the 
throat, — grey on the breaſt and belly, and very remarka- 

ble for the fine bright red colour of its feet. 12 
Fiſt. Braſil. 8 . 5 e 
MARENA, in 3 the name of a fiſh of the harengiform 


kind, much approaching to the nature of the common pil- 


_ chard; but differing from it in that it has not the ſerrated lon- | 
gitudinal line under the belly, and lives in lakes, not in the | 


2 


Ocean. It ſeldom arrives to more than five inches in length; 


its hack is blackiſh, and its ſides white and ſilvery, and its 


ſcales are very looſe, and eaſily rubbed off. It is a better 
taſted fiſh than the pilchard, and its fleſh is firmer. Wil- 
lughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 229. ene 
MARGA, Marle. See the article MaRLE. 
MARGEN, in the materia medica, a name uſed 
the later Greek writers to expreſs red coral. It is founded on 


an error, however, the word Margen being made from the | 


Arabian margian, which does not ſignify coral, but a purple 
- ſea wraek, or fucus, uſed in dying. See the article MARGIAN. 


MARGENSTEIN, in natural ' hiſtory, a name given by the 
German writers to a ſort of indurated marle, which while | 


in the - ſtrata is nearly of the hardneſs'of ſtone ; but when laid 
on the ſurface of the earth, and expoſed to the wind and rain, 
ſoon diſſolves, and enters the pores of the ground, enriching 
the ſoil to a very great degree. We have the ſame fort of 
: ſtony marle in ſome parts of England, only that ours is leſs 


hard, and yet takes more time to break and diflolve in the 


air. They are both moſt proper for lands of a looſe loamy 
nature, and keep them in heart a long time, Swedenborg, 
de Rebus Natural. e e e 

- MARGGRAVIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe: The perianthium is com- 


poſed of ſix ſcales, diſpoſed in oppoſite pairs, and the ſmaller | 


placed below the others. The flower is. very ſingular, it 


- conſiſts of one petal, and is of a. conic oval form, every | 


* where whole and perfectly cloſed at the mouth; this never 


b fine of | 


- opens, but, 'when it has ſtood a-ſmall time, is thruſt off at 


the baſe by the other parts of the fructification. The fta- 
mina are numerous, ſhort, and expanded filaments; the an- 
theræ are large, erect, and of an oval 
the piſtil is oval; there is no ſtyle, and 


there are numerous very ſmall ſeeds. Beſide the flowers 


there is ſomething very ſingular in the umbels of this plant: 
In the middle of theſe there ſtand a number of oblong ſeſſile 


bodies of a wonderful figure; they are compoſed of one leaf 
with an open mouth, and are bent downwards, and open at 


the baſe. Theſe are not flowers, but mere excretory glands | 


for. the plant, thus oddly fituated. Liunæi, Gen. Plant. p. 282. 
Plumier Gen. p. 29. "IT 9 
MAR GIAN, in botany, a name given by ſome of the antient 
writers, particularly the Arabian ply icians, to the plant 
called by others argina or arginem. This is deſcribed to be 
a purple ſea plant, Some have ſuppoſed that cochineal was 
meant by this word, but that is an error. Others have come 
ſomewhat nearer; in ſuppoſing it to be the name of coral; 
but as the antients have ſaid that it was uſed in dying, it 


* * 


could not be coral; and indeed there is no other plant that 


it can mean, but that fucus uſed by the Greeks in dying, and 
called fucus porphyrizon, or the 
the articles Ano A and Fucus. | 
MARIGOLD;- in'botany. See the article MaxvyGoLD. 
MARQUES we Ladre, in the manege. See the article DULL. 
MARINE- Barometer. See the article BAROMETER, Oel. 
Marine Remains, a term uſed by many authors to expreſs 
the ſhells of ſea fiſhes, and parts of cruſtaceous and other 
ſea animals, found in digging at == depths in the earth, or 
on the tops of high mountains. Their bei in theſe 
pw is an evident and unqueſtionable proof of the ſeas 
having once been there, ſince it muſt have covered thoſe 
places where it has left its productions. ban | 
* 1 i 


_ ; the germen of 
| e ſtigma is obſolete. | 
'Fhe fruit is a globoſe berry, having only one cell, in which | 


purple dying fea plant. See 


| 


| 


ion of brimſtone and ſavin will 


MAR 


It has been a favourite ſyſtem with many, and particularly 
with the late Dr. Woodward, that all theſe marine bodies 
were brought to the places where they now lie, by the wa- 
ters of the univerſal deluge ; which, as we are informed by 
holy writ, covered the whole ſurface of the glabe, and even 
the higheſt mountains. But though this is a very ready ex- 
pedient to account for many of the natural phznomena, yet 
there are evident proofs that it cannot have been the cauſe 
of all that is attributed to it; and there muſt neceſſarily have 
been ſome other cauſe of many of theſe remains having been 
placed where we now find them. Neither does the opinion 
of ſome particular- authors, that partial inundations of diffe- 
rent- places have left theſe marine bodies behind them at the 
receſs of the waters, ſeem ſufficient to account for the multi- 
tudes of theſe remains, many of which we find thrown upon 
places inacceſſible to ſuch floods. Moro de Cruſtaceis in 
Montib. deprehenſ. e 
Signior Moro has attempted to account for theſe phænomena 
on a new plan of reaſoning. He obſerves, that it is the beſt 
baſis of argument to begin from facts; and that if we can 
certainly find how ſome part of theſe animal remains come 
to be depoſited at ſuch great diſtances from their natural re- 
ſidence, we may very rationally conclude, that by the ſame 
means, be they what they will, all the reſt were alſo brought 
thither. He adds, that the earth, once the bottom of the 
ſea, or the level ſurface of a plain, may be, and frequently 
has been, in the memory of man, raiſed up into a moun- 
tain by ſubterranean fires, earthquakes, and volcanos. He 
mientions the famous inſtance of the new iſland raiſed out of 
the bottom of the ſea near Santorini in the year 1707, which 
became of a eircumference not leſs than ſix miles, and of 
the new mountain raiſed near Puzzoli in 1538, —_ 
"Theſe and many other like facts, prove that the origin of 
mountains and iſlands may have been ſuch, and that the 
matter they conſiſt of may have been the ſame with what 
was once the bottom of the ſea; and that the marine bodies 
found in theſe mountains, were ſuch as were living, or re- 
maining of living fiſh at the time when the iſlands or moun- 
tains were ſo raifed above the ſurface of the water which 
before covered it. e on is ODD RTE TELUS £02. 2821 
This is no new opinion; but this author has ſet it in a new 
and much ſtronger light than it ever had appeared in before, 
by the inftances and examples he has brought in proof of it. 
Some have been fond of believing that the bodies we call 
marine remains, were never indeed any parts of living ani- 
mals, but that they are mere /uſus nature formed in the pla- 
ces where they are found; but Fabius Columna proved this 
to be an error, ſhewing that the ſhark's teeth, or loſſopetræ 
of the iſland of Malta, when calcined by a ſtrong =, yielded 
aſhes, the ſame with thoſe from animal bodies, and by no 
pas of the ſame nature with thoſe produced from calcined 
'That changes of parts of the bottom of the ſea into dry land, 
have often been made, is proved not only from the late 
, -known- inſtances, but from the teſtimonies of Strabo, Pliny, 
and other writers of credit: And nothing is more obvious to 
reaſon, than that in the ſudden riſe of ſuch parts of the bottom 
of the ſea, all its contents, all the ſhells, and other hard parts 
of fiſhes lying there, would be carried up with it. | 
As ſome mountains and ſome iſlands muſt have certain] 
been produced in this manner, it is not impoſſible but that 
of them may have been ſo; and there is no more than this re- 
| e to account clearly and evidently for all the vaſt pro- 
ion of marine bodies at land as we find them, without 
having recourſe to the improbable means of the univerſal 
deluge, which for many plain reaſons cannot have been the 
cauſe ; or to the effects of particular inundations, which muſt 
have been wholly incapable of lodging many of them there. 
The lodgment of ſhells in the ſolid ftrata of mountains, is 
better accounted for by this ſyſtem of Signior Moro than any 
other: And if it be aſked why ſome mountains afford them 
in great plenty, and others not at all, it will not be difficult 
| to anſwer, by obſerving, that among the mountains of the 
more known parts of the world, ſome conſiſt of more ſolid 
rock, and others of various ſtrata of earthy and other mat- 
ter; that the firſt of theſe may be ſuppoſed primary or na- 
tural mountains, and the others ſecondary or accidental 
ones ; and that theſe marine remains are always ing in 
the former, and uſually are found in the latter, which is a 
fact greatly favourable to this ſ e TOR.” 
There are many difficulties attending the accounts of all au- 
thors of the formation of the earth, and the lodging theſe 
bodies in it; nor is this laſt ſyſtem without difficulty. The 
cauſes here — to the origin of mountains and iſlands, 
doubtleſs have ſo in regard to ſome, but ſcarce to all; 


9 


and the bodies here treated of are ſo numerous, in ſome par- 

ticular places, that ſcarce any account can ſolve the difficul- 

ty of their being colleQed together in ſo 
Marins Salt. 


ſtrange a manner. ; 


which ſome authors 


the article SALT. 
„ a name 


— or garden valerian. Ger. Emac. 
2. 4 f N ; | 

MARINER, the ſame with ſeaman or ſailoz. See the article 
SAI Oe. T8 #3 | "MARI- 


Mazinasts-Compaſe. See the article ComPpAss, Cycl. | 
MARIO, in ichthyology, a name given by Pliny, and other 
of the old Roman authors, to a = fiſh allied to 
the accipenſer or ſturgeon. There ſeems, from all that they 
have ſaid of it, great reaſon to believe that it was the hſh we 
at preſent call huſo, or the ichthyocolla fiſh, from iſin- 
glaſs made of it. Artedi makes this a ſpecies of the acci- 
penſer or ſturgeon, and diſtinguiſhes it by the name of the 
accipenſer without tubercles. dee the article ACCIPENSER. 
MARJORAM, in botany. See the articles MAJORANA and 
ORIGANUM, : | ; 
MARIS, in ichthyology, a name given by Charleton and ſome 
others, to a fiſh called, by the generality of both the antient 
and modern writers, ſmaris, and by ſome leucomenides, from 
its whitiſh colour, and its external reſemblance to the fiſh 
called mænis and mæna; it is, like that fiſh, a ſpecies of the 
| ſparus; and is diſtinguiſhed by having a black ſpot on each 
fide, and the tail and belly fins red. 
MARISCA, a word uſed by chirurgical writers to expreſs an 
excreſcence about the anus. 
MARITACACA, in zoology, the name of a very remarkable 
American animal, more uſually known by the name of the 
opoſſum. See the article Oposs uu. 
MARIT Us, in the chemical jargon, a word uſed to expreſs 
the ſulphur of metals. The writers on the ſubject of the 
philoſophers ſtone uſually expreſs themſelves in this enigma- 
tical manner, calling ſulphur the huſband, and mercury the 
wife in all metals; which, as they are more or leſs perfectly 
combined, make the metal more or leſs pure, and approach- 
ing to perfection. | 
MARK, (Cycl.) at ſea, the ſame with land-mark. See the 
article LanD-Mark. | | 
Max, in the manege. A horſe marks, that is, he ſhews his 
age by a black ſpot, called the bud or eye of a bean, which 
appears when he is five and an half, in the cavity of the cor- 
ner teeth, and is gone when the horſe is eight years old. Af- 
ter that age he ceaſes to mark, and is ſaid to have razed. See 
dhe article Eye of a Bean. DR ED 
Falſe-MARKED is the ſame with counter-marked. 
Mark, among bowlers. See the article BowLiNG. | 
MARLE (Cycl.)— The Marles in the northern parts of Eng- 
land contain ſand, and run into a ſort of loam: Thoſe in 
Suſſex are more like fullers earth, and therefore are by much 
the fatteſt and richeſt. | x 1 
Aarle, in general, is much of the nature of chalk, and the 
potters find, that when either chalk or Marle happen to be 
mixed with their clay, they will burn with the reſt of the ſub- 
ſtance, and the veſſcls will ſeem very ſound; but as ſoon as 


any water is put in them, they will run, the chalk or Marl: 


— 


mon lime with the water. 6 

The Marles that are ſo ſandy, that they can ſcarce hold toge- 
ther, are a very good manure for cold clay lands, and are an 
objection to the general 5 that Marle is not to be uſed to 
clay. Marle, in general, ſuits beſt with hot lands, for it is 
apt to bind and ſadden the tough clays ; but as there are no 
rules without their exceptions, where Marle is not laid too 


thick, and is not of too binding a kind, it will often very | 


much _— paſture grounds, though they are upon a 
clayey ſoil. 15 | | 
Cowſhut or ſtone Marle is, in moſt countries, found under 

. lay, or low black land, eight or ten foot deep; clay and 
ſteel Marie ſometimes under ſandy land: In clayey ground it 
ſeldom lies more than three foot deep; but in Ua ones it is 
often much deeper. The Suſſex Marle commonly ſhews it- 
ſelf pretty low among the broken ſtrata of hanging grounds. 
For the digging of Marle they commonly uſe pick-axes, ſho- 
vels, ſpades, and wheel-barrows ; and where the pit is broad, 


that they can make an eaſy aſcent, ſmall carts of four foot ten | 
inches long, and two foot three inches wide, and about four- | 


2 inches deep, made ſo that a load is very eaſily ſhot out 
of them. | | 

Marle is ſuppoſed to be fruitful from its ſalt and oily quality: 
The falt it ts ſuppoſed to contract from the air, and therefore 
many are of opinion, that the longer it is expoſed to the air 
before it is uſed, the better. They lay it upon the graſs 
ground, in ſome places, three or four years before they plow 
it up; and when they cover the arable lands with Marie, 
they will not plow, in many places, to more than an inch 
deep, that they may not bury it. Markham, indeed, is of a 
contrary opinion, and would have it buried deep, that the 
ſun may not draw out its virtue. The Marles of different 
Places are in themſelves ſo different, that both theſe opinions 
ſeem right in part; the Marles of Suſſex being found to ſuc- 
ceęd beſt where buried deep, as ſoon as taken from the pit; 


and thoſe of the north of England ſeldom wm good to 


the lands, unleſs ry expoſed a long time 

The experience of the farmers in different places has ſhewn 
alſo, that different times are to be obſerved for the layi g it 
on, according to its nature and that of the land to be im- 


ed by it. In Suſſex they always lay on the Marie in the 
begining of winter and in in May and June. | 


yle will flake like lime with the ſun's heat in a hot 
ay, eſpecially if there has happened any rain, Some farm- 
._  Sueek. Ver. U. 8 | | 


. 


having been burnt into a ſort of lime, and flaking like com- 


| 


MAR 


| ers harrow in the Marle, juſt before they plow the land, 
which is a very good way to mix it perfectly. Cole ſeed, 
clover, and all kinds of hay plants, grow well upon marled 
lands. Lands ſeated on Marle are aſvally very rich, tho” in 
their own nature cold and heavy. The deeper theſe lands 
are turned up in plowing, the Potter crops they will always 

eld. Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 95. 

t is a very material circumſtance in the marling of land, to 
find out how much the land requires of this manure; and 

till experience has thoroughly ſhewn this, it is better to err 
in laying on too little, than too much; becauſe the latter is 

a fault not to be remedied. It is to be obſerved alſo, that 
Marle never makes ſo great an improvement on land the firſt 
years as it does afterwards. 

n Staffordſhire they lay two hundred load of Marle upon an 
acre of land of the common kind; but where the ſoil is black, 
looſe, and ſandy, or full of worms, they will lay on three or four 
hundred load to an acre; it being a rule with them, that this 
ſort of ſoil cannot be marled too much. If the mould be thin, 
the leſs Marle does; if deep, it muſt have the more. | 
"Tis beſt ſowing of marled lands under furrow ; becauſe if 
theſe lands are well huſbanded, they will be very mellow and 
hollow, which will occafion the earth's ſinking from the roots 
of the corn, if it ſtand too high. If Marle ſaddens land, or 
makes it ſtiff or binding, it muſt be well dunged, and laid 
down for graſs. In Staffordſhire, after their land is marled, 
their way 1s to take the crops following. After the firft crop 
of wheat is off, they plow in the wheat ſtubble in December, 
and if the weather proves froſty, to mellow it, they do not 
plow it again till April. They then ſow it with barley, al- 
lowing three buſhels of ſeed to an acre. The common pro- 
duce of this is thirty buſhels, After this they ſow peaſe, for 
which they plow only once in the February following, allow- 
ing only three buſhels of ſeed to an acre, as in the barley. 
Next after this, if they intend fix crops, they ſow wheat again 
upon the peaſe crop; the fifth crop is barley again; and the 
ſixth year's crop is red oats. Some ſow two or three crops 
more, when the ground has been well marled, but that is 
much better let alone. e 

In digging for the Marle they uſe in manuring their lands in 
4 they meet with foſfile horns, and other curious 
foſſils. The Marle always lies in the bottoms of low bogs. 
It is never met with in any other places, and is found 
boring with augurs made for that purpoſe. It uſually lies at 
five, ſeven, or nine foot depth. The obtaining it in many 

places is attended with very conſiderable expences, in drain- 

ing off the water. The manner of digging it is this: Th 
employ ſix able labourers, and a ſupernumerary; and theſe 
cut up a hole of twelve foot ſquare, which is ſuppoſed a pit 
that this number of men can manage in one day, Two men 
dig, two throw it up, and two throw it by, and the ſuper- 
numerary man ſupplies defects on all occaſions. For the firſt 
three foot they dig through a fuzzy earth, fit for making of 
turf or fuel. Under this lies a ſtratum of gravel, of about 
| half a foot. Under this often, for thrze foot more, there is 
a more kindly moſs, which would make better fuel. This 
lower ſtratum of turf is always full of foſſile wood, which is 
uſually ſo ſoft, that the ſpade cuts as eaſily through it, as 
through the earth it lies in. Under this, for about three in- 
ches, is found a ſeries of leaves, principally of the oak; theſe 
appear very fair to the eye, but fall to pieces on Touching ; and 
this ſtratum is ſometimes interrupted with vaſt heaps of ſeed, 
which ſeem to be broom or furz-ſeed. In ſome places there 
appear berries of different kinds ; and inothers, ſeveral ſpecies 
of ſea plants, all lying in the ſame confuſed manner as the 
oak leaves. Under this vegetable ſtratum, there lies one of 
blue clay, half a foot thick, and uſually full of ſea ſhells. 
This blue clay is not ſo tough as common clay, but is thrown 
carefully up, and uſed as Marle in ſome plates. Under this 

always appears the right Marl: ; the ſtratum of this is uſually 
from two to four foot thick, and ſometimes much more. 

| Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 394. p. 122. 

This Marle looks like buried lime, and is full of ſhells ; which 
are uſually of a ſmall fize, and of the perwinckle kind; but 
there are ſeveral other ſorts, at times, found among them. 
Among this Marle, and often at the very bottom of it, are 
found great numbers of very large horns of the deer kind, 
which are vulgarly called elks horns. "Theſe, where they 
join to the head, are thick and round; and at that 2 

ing there grows out a branch, which is about a foot lon 
and ſeems to have hung juſt over the creature's eyes; it 
ws {till round for about a foot above this, and then ſpreads 
road, and terminates in branches long and round, turning 

with a ſmall bind. The labourers are obliged to work in a 


i 


\ 


h ſeldom bring them out 
whole. es, and 
other this mare 


aſtringent, and given as 


% 


and make a f. 
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Diet Manu, in huſbandry, a name given. by the people of | 
- Staffordſhire to a reddiſh Marle, that breaks into ſmall ſquare 
ieces like dice, or elſe into thin flakes, in the manner of 
ead ore, and looks ſmooth on the ſurface. This is a good 

manure, and the way of judging which of it is beſt, is to ex- 

pooſe it to the air in ers weather, or to put it in water. That 


which moulders ſoon 


: beneficial to land. | | 
MARLINE, aboard a ſhip, is a ſmall line made of hemp un- 
. twiſted, that it may be the more gentle and pliable : Its uſe is 


to ſeize the ends of ropes from farcing out. They uſe it alſo | 
to ſeize the ſtraps at the arſe (as they call it) or lower end of | 


. the_ blagk. | | 

MARLING «a Sail, is when being fo ript out of the bolt rope, 

that it cannot be ſewed in again, the ſail is faſtened by a 
Marline, put through the eye-let holes, made in it for that 
purpoſe, unto the bolt rope. | 


 MARMARYGAZ, a word uſed by the old writers in medicine 


.. to expreſs ſparks of fire, or the appearance of ſuch flaſning be- 
fore the eyes in ſome diſorders. 

MARMORA, AMarbles, in natural hiſtory, See the article 
_ MARBLE, . 5 | 
MARMORARIA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors 


to the brancha urſina, 


| MARMORATA Aurium, a term uſed by ſome authors to ex- 


preſs ear- Wax. 


MARMORELLA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors 


have called agrimony. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
MARMOREUS Tartarus, a word ufed by ſome authors to ex- 


preſs the hardeſt kind of the calculus, or ſtone in the human | 


bladder, See the article STONE, 


MARMOTTE, Marmotta, the mountain rat, a creature very | 


common in many parts of Eurepe, and frequently c&ried 
about as a ſhew by the poor Savoyards. It is of the ſize of a 


leveret, or between that of the hare and the rabbit; and is | 


larger bodied than a cat, but much ſhorter legged. Its whole 

figure and appearance are like the common rat, whence it has 
its name. Its furr is much harder or harſher than that of the 
rabbit, and its colour a reddiſh tawney, ſometimes lighter, 


ſometimes darker; the end of its tail is back. Its eyes are large 


and prominent, and its ears ſhort, and ſeeming as if cut off. 


It has two large teeth at the front of each jaw, as the ſquirrel, 
and other creatures of this kind, and theſe are not white, but 


yellow, as in the beaver. Its noſe and mouth are adorned 
with a large number of black whiſkers, making a fort of 
beard. Ihe tail is about five inches long, and the legs are 
thick, and theſe and the belly are covered with long hair. Its 


toes are diſpoſed as in the bear, and its claws are very long 
and ſtrong. by means of which it digs the earth very readily. | 
It makes great uſe of its hinder legs, and ſometimes walks on | 
them in an erect poſture, Its back always appears very fleſhy | 
and fat, tho? the reſt of the body be ever ſo lean ; but this is | 


not real fat, but a proviſion made by nature to guard the ani- 
mal from cold. Ray, Syn. Quad. p. 2227. b 
They will play with one another in the manner of kittens, 
oft and not difagreeable noiſe on thoſe occaſions ; 

but when they are provoked, or when they are affected, as 


3 they always are by a change of weather, hey make a very 
f. 


 fhrill and difagreeable ſqueaking. They on vegetables, 
and are very fond of the roots of ſeveral plants; they are very 
fond alſo of milk, butter, and cheeſe. They fit on their 

. buttocks to eat, and uſe their fore-feet as hands to reach their 
food to their mouths, in the manner of the ſquirrel. They 


lie hid in the winter in holes which they dig in the earth, and 


 Neep away a great part of that ſeaſon. They make their 
holes in a very nice and artful manner, and make themſelves 


| 2 bed of ſtraw, and other ſoft matters, that they may lie the | 


ſofter. and the warmer. It is a creature eaſily bred up tame, 


and will be perfectly good-humour'd and familiar, but it hates 


dogs. 


Its legs are yery robuſt and ſtrong, and it digs extremely 


quick. It runs but lowly on even ground, ſo that a man | 
may overtake it; but if it once gets into the earth, it is ſaid, 


_ it will burrow faſter than a man with a ſpade can dig after it 
to take it. 1 50 | 


"This anjinals in un is faid to-herd in large communities, 
and be governed by a regular policy, making war with par- 
ties of its own ſpecies from other places, and taking ſpies and 


flaves, and keeping them for the moſt ſervile uſes; . particu- 
_ larly in the carrying in their proviſion for the winter, which 
. they lay on the bellies of theſe flaves, firſt laying them on 
their backs, and then drawing them along with the load, in 
manner of a cart or . R. 
MAROGUS, a word uſed by Paracelſus to expreſs a very 
powerful narcotic, 
and have 
children at nine or ten years old, and the women leave child- 
bearing before they are thirty; and at Tung 
men comman to any that wall. hire them, at eight or nine 


to powder in the air, and breaks | 
quickeſt in the water, is ſure to be the beſt, and proves very 


RQUE (Cyel. tersofManrqQus. See the article PRI R. 
, MARRIAGE 7 WW, ee in Java | 


uin there are wo- 


— — 4 


not permitted to marry till they arrived at their full ſtrength. 
The reaſon aſſigned for this cuſtom by Lycurgus, was, that 
the Spartan children might be ſtrong and vigorous : And the 
Athenian laws are ſaid to have once ordered, that men ſhould 
not marry till thirty-five years of age. Potter, Archæol. 
Græc. I. 4. C. 11. T. 2. p. 263. eq. 5 
oft of the Grecian ſtates, eſpecially ſuch as made any fi- 
2 required their citizens ſhould match with none but citi- 
zens. The uſual ceremonies in promiſing fidelity was kifling 
each other, or giving their right hands, which was a general 
form of ratifying all agreements. Before the Marriage could 
be ſolemnized, the gods were to be conſulted, and their 
aſſiſtance implored by prayers and ſacrifices, which were of- 
fered to ſome of the deities that ſuperintended theſe affairs, 
by the parents, or neareſt relations of the perſons to be mar- 
ried. When the victim was opened, the gall was taken out 
and thrown behind the altar, as being the ſeat of anger and 
malice, and therefore the averſion of all the deities who had 
the care of love, as well as thoſe who became their votaries. 
For the particularities relating to the bride and bridegroom, 
ſee the articles BRIDE and BRIDECGROOM. 
The ceremonies of the Spartan Marriages being different 
from all others, deſerve to be mentioned at length, as related 
by Plutarch. When the Spartans had a mind to marry, 
« their courtſhip was a ſort of rape upon the perſons they had 
a fancy for; and thoſe they choſe not tender and half- 
ce children, but in the flower of their age, and full ripe for a 
e huſband. Matters being agreed between them, the Nvy- 
% PrvTpia, or woman that contrived and managed the plot, 
|<< ſhaved off the bride's hair cloſe to her ſkin, drefſed her up 
« in man's cloaths, and left her upon a mattreſs : This 
© done, the bridegroom entered in his common cloaths, 
c“ ſober and Panos 94 as having ſupped at his ordinary in 
de the common hall, and ſtole as privately as he could into 
<« the room where the bride lay, untied her virgin girdle, and 
„ took her into his embraces. Having ſtayed a ſhort time 
« with her, he returned to his comrades, with whom 
&© he continued to ſpend his life, remaining with them 
as well by night as by day, unleſs when he ſtole a ſhort: 
6 viſit to his bride; and that could not be done without a 
8 _ deal of circumſpection, and fear of being diſcoyered : 
N or was ſhe wanting (as may be ſuppoſed) on her part, to 
„ uſe her wit in watching the moſt favourable opportuni- 
ties for their meeting, and making appointments when 
company was out of the way. In cis manner they lived 
a long time, infomuch that they frequently had children by 
s their wives before they ſaw their faces by day-lighht. The 
interview being thus difficult and rare, ſerved not only for 
© a continual exercife of their temperance, and furthered 
c very much the ends and intentions of Marriage; but was 
« a means to keep their paſſion ftill alive, which flags and 
% decays, and dies at laſt by too eaſy acceſs, and long conti- 
« nuance with the beloved object.“ Potter, Archzol. loc. 
_ cit. p. 295. ſeq. 95 
According-to Mr. Kerſſeboom's obſervations, there are about 
2 5 children born from 100 Marriages. See Phil. Tranſ. 
M 


468. Sect. 3. | 
r. Kerſſeboom, from his obſervations, eſtimates the dura- 
_ of Marriages, one with another, as in the following 
table. 5 - _ 
Thoſe whoſe ages, taken together, make 
|. 40 live together between 24 and 25 years. 


50 22 23 
60 | | 23 21 
5 0 19 20 
* 3 3 
90 : 8 
100 12 13 


Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 468. Sect. 3. p. 319. 

MARROW (Cycl.)—The greateſt part of the bones contain, 
in their large cavities or cells, this unctuous ſoft ſubſtance, 
which is more ſolid in ſome, and more foft in others. This, 
while it lies in the cavities of the large bones, is more parti- 

_ cularly called Marrow ; when diſperſed in the fmall cellulous - 
cavities, it is commonly called the medullary juice. The 
Marrow of the large hollow bones is a maſs compoſed of an 
infinity of ſmall vehicles, or membranous cells, joined toge- 
ther, and communicating with each other, furniſhed with 
blood-veſlels and nerves, and filled with a'fine ſweet oily mat- 
ter. All theſe cells are ſurrounded by a fine membrane, 
which, like an internal perioſteum, fticks cloſe to the inner 
ſurface of the bone, by means of an infinite number of capil- 
lary veſſels, and of ſeveral other kinds of very ſmall filaments. 
The reticular ſubſtance of the bones runs through this medul- 
N and, as it were, interlards it, and by this means 

ins it in the middle of the great cavities. Marrow 

of the cellulous dr cavernous ſubſtance of the bones, is di- 

vided by fmall bony ſepta or plates, and by filaments of the 
reticular ſubſtance of the hones into a vaſt number of veſicles 
or membranous cells, which line the bony cells, and commu- 
niqgte with each other. n | 


\ This cellular Ar retu in the cavernous texture of ſome bones, 
differs from that in the great cavities of others both in 


colour 
hout ; 


' of | | | | 
Ee d. lag necun of the ſeveral ceremonies ob- 
2 7 


in their Aﬀerriages, T 


wherea! 


and conſiſtence. It is liquid, and of a red calour thr 


MAR 


This difference is owing to the blood-veſſels which run thro' 


each membranous cell, whereas the Marrow in the great ca- 
vities ſeems to be furniſhed with them in the common mem - | 


Many of thoſe medullary cells are likewiſe di- 

| 3 55 8 2 — of the W ſubſtance - and 
theſe ſmall filaments, as well as thoſe of the reticular texture, 
are covered by portions of the medullary membrane, as by a 
5 membranes may be ſeparated from the liquor 
which they contain, by ſteeping the whole maſs in very hot 
water, and afterwards compreſſing it by gentle degrees. But 
it is to both theſe ſubſtances, taken together, that the ana- 


tomiſts give the common name of Marrow, not to either of | 


them taken ſingly. The medullary membrane is very ſenſi- 
ble, but not the juice, which is neceſſary to be obſerved, to 
underſtand properly what is meant by the ſenſibility of the 
Marrow. The Marrow, by its liquid and unctuous part, 


' renders the bones in ſome meaſure pliable, and leſs brittle, as | 


it continually pervates their ſubſtance in ſmall degrees: This 
continues to old age, and then the bones, being deprived of 
their Merrow, become very brittle. | 

In the bones of the offa innominata, there are no internal 


large cavities ; but their ſubſtance being cellulous or caver- | 


nous, they contain no medullary maſs, but their cells are all 
moiſtened with a neon juice, which diſtils inceſſantly 
through the membrane with which they are lined. In the os 
femoris the marrow lies in a large maſs, in the middle cavity 
of the bone, and in ſmall diſtinct cluſters in the cells of each 
extremity, The firſt is penetrated at different diſtances by the 
bony filaments, and is thereby ſuſtained in all violent motions 
and ſhocks, as running, leaping, and the like. 


of the foot, the Marrow is ſuitable to their internal ſtructure, 
and is lodged in moleculæ, in the cavernous portions, and in 
maſſes in thoſe which have cavities to receive them. Thus 


the Marrow of all the tarſal bones is diſperſed in moleculz, | 


becauſe their internal ſtructure is ſpongy. In the metatarſal 
bones, and firft phalanges of the toes, it is diſpoſed in the 
ſame manner as in the tibia and fibula, that is, it lies in mole- 
culæ in the extremities, and in their middles in greater or leſſer 
maſſes, according to the ſizes of the cavities. In the other 
phalanges, which are entirely ſpongy, it is accordingly diſ- 
poſed in molecule. In the vertebræ, ſternum, and rivs, 
the internal ſtructure of all which is cellular and ſpongy, the 
Marrow is contained only in ſmall ſeparate portions, and is 
no other than a red medullary juice, The bones of the head 
alſo being in like manner cellular in their internal ſtructure, 


contain alſo their Marrow, in like manner, in diſtin& por- | 


tions, and lying in membranous cells in the diploe. in- 
flow*'s Anatomy, p. 118, 136, 150, 152: EE. 
The tranſpiration of the unctuous matter of the Jarrow is 
not confined to the time of the animal's life, it is even carried 
on in the dead carcaſs, and is one great obſtacle to the whiten- 
ing and cleaning the bones in a ſkeleton ;. for if there be not 
an opening made at one end of a bone, and the arrow 
waſhed out of the whole bone at this aperture, by means of 
proper liquors injected with a ſyringe, the bone, though 
made ever ſo white at firſt, | will certainly turn yellow after- 
wards, by this tranſpiration of the Marrow contained within 
it, which certainly happens on the leaſt heat of the weather, 
or otherwiſe. For this reaſon it is alſo, that the workmen 
| Who uſe bones always cut them longitudinally in two, and 
take out all the Marrow, and even all the ſpongy ſubſtance 
of the bone, which might be ſuppoſed to contain it, otherwiſe | 
they know that the heat of any one's hand will turn their 
works yellow, tho' ever ſo white when firſt made. It is to be 
obſerved, that there are in the hollow bones ſeveral ſmall aper- 
tures thro” which there paſs blood-veſlels, which go from the 
membrane enclofing the Marrow ; whence it appears that the 


bones are indeed nouriſhed from within as well as from with- | 
out, though that be not by the Marrow, but by the blood- | 


. veſſels only: Thus the two tables of the ſkull are evidently. 
nouriſhed ; the external one 


ſpread along the dura mater. 2 . 
It has been ſuppoſed that the quantity. of {arrow increaſed in 
the bones according the increaſe of the moon ; but this has 


been found a wholly erroneous opinion, the increaſe of the | 
Marrow in all the bones depending on the quantity of nou- | 


riſhment, and the ſtate of reſt which the creature is allowed. 


The ſenſation of the Marrow has been of ny b ; 
„ and the arrow is 


ſpoken of. When a limb has been taken o 
left bare, if any thing touch it roughly, the 
exquiſite pain. Some had ſuppoſed that this ſenſation might 


rather ariſe from the membranes, than from the ſubſtance of | 
the Marrow : This, however, was put beyond all doubt by a | 
performed before the Paris 
academy. A, living animal had its leg taken off before the acade- | 


curious, tho! very cruel operation, 


my, and the end of the bone leſt very bare, the membranes were 


carefully removed, to the exquiſite pain and torture of the. | 


creature; and when the pai 
Kyle was plunged into 


1 
„„ "aA 


of this was over, the end of a 
Marrew, without touching any 


3 


reas the other is more ſolid, and is only red on its ſurface. 


* 


In the bones 
of the leg the diſpoſition is exactly the ſame; and in the bones 


the veſſels of the pericranium, 
and the interior by the branches of thoſe veſſels which are 


tient feels an 


| 


other part whatever, and the creature, on this, expreſſed as 
violent a ſenſation of pain as from any of the former opera- 
tions : This was repeated ſeveral times, and always with the 
ſame event; ſo that it is very evident that the Marrow is, in 
its natural ſtate, highly ſenſible of pain; and how much 
more may it be ſo in diſtempered bodies! Mem. Acad. Par. 
1700. 3 

The antients ſuppoſed that the Marrotu ſerved for the nou- 
riſhment of the bones; and their reaſons for believing it were, 


that they ſaw no blood- veſſels enter the ſubſtance of the bones, 


by which they could be nouriſhed, all the veſſels of that kind, 
which they could diſcover, going directly into their cavities, 


where the blood they contained ſeemed to undergo a ſort of 


concoction, which converted it into Marrow, and by that 
means rendered it fit nutriment for the bones ; and they ob- 
ſerved, in proof of this, that the longer any bone was, and 


the more violent uſes it was intended for, the larger was its ca- 


vity for the containing this nutritious matter. 


yet are eaſily refuted by accurate obſervation. 


Theſe reaſons, though they carry a great ſhew of probability, 

We ſee, in 
young ſubjects, a vaſt number of blood-veſlels diſtributed thro' 
the ſubſtance of the bones, the texture of which, at that time; 
is lax and ſpongy. It is alſo to be obſerved, that there are 
many bones in the human body, as well as in brutes, which, 
according to this ſyſtem, could not be nouriſhed at all, ſince 


they contain no Marrow. Of this kind alſo are the horns of 
deer, and many other creatures, which, tho' they contain no 


Marre, yet grow very vigorouſly. There are alſe other 
bones which are hollow, yet are 5 cloathed with a glandu- 
lous membrane; ſuch are the cavities between ſeveral parts of 
the two tables of the ſæull: And in the elephant, the foliaceous 
bones, which are in the place of the diploe, contain no Mar- 
row, and are only covered with a membrane, which has ſe- 
veral blood-veſlels ſcattered through it. The hollows of thoſe 
bony ſubſtances alſo which compoſe the claws of crabs, lob- 
ſters, and the like, contain no Marrow, but only the muſ- 
cles, whoſe office it is to move thoſe parts; and yet all theſe 
grow, and are nouriſhed, as well as thoſe bones which con- 
tain ever ſo much Marrow in their cavities. In fine, it may 
be well concluded, that it is not for the ſake of containing 
Marrow, that the bones are made hollow, but merely that 


_ they may be lighter, and more fit for motion. Mem, Acad. 


Par. 1700. 

Obſervation gives abundant proofs, that a great quantity of 
the Marrow continually tranſpires through the ſolid ſubſtance 
of the bones, and in this action it is of great uſe, though not 
in the nouriſhing, yet in the preſerving the bones, its oily and 
unctuous matter ſoftening the rigid fibres of which the bone is 
compoſed, and rendering them more ſupple, ſoft, and flexile, 
and conſequently the whole bone much leſs liable to break. 


MARRUBIASTRUM, baſtard Horehound, in botany, the 


name of a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : 


The flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind. 


The upper lip is hollowed in the manner of a ſpoon, and the 
lower is lightly divided into three ſegments, The piſtil ariſes 
from the cup, and is fixed, in the manner of a nail, into the 
hinder part of the flower. It is ſurrounded alſo by four em- 
bryos, which afterwards become as many ſeeds of a roundiſh 
ſhape, ripening in a fort of open caſe, which was the cup of 


the flower. There is, beſide theſe marks, alſo a peculiar face 
in the flower of this plant, by which it is, at ſight, diſtin- 
guiſhed from the galeopfis. N 


The ſpecies of Marrubia ſtrum, enumerated b Mr. Tourne- 
fort, are theſe: 1. The common Marrubiaſirum, called by 
ſome, the Germander-leav'd Ironwort, or Sideritis. 2. The 


marſh ſtinking Marrubiafirum. 3. The white-flowered 


| fideritis-leav'd Marrubiaſtrum, with prickly flower-cups. 4. 


The ſideritis-leav d Marrubiaſtrum, with prickly cups, and 
yellow flowers, with edges of a blackiſh purple. 5. The 
motherwort-leav'd Marrubiaſtrum. 6. The American Mar- 
rubiaſtrum, with the flowers collected into heads, and with a 
ſweet ſmell like that of baum. Tourn. Inſt. p. 190. 


'MARRUBIUM, Hoerehound, in botany; the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which ate theſe: The flower con- 


ſiſts of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind; the upper lip ſtands 


erect, and is divided into two horns; the lower is divided into 
three ſegments. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed 


in the manner of a nail to the hinder part of the flower. It is 


ſurrounded by four embryos, which afterwards become four 
oblong ſeeds, and are contained in a ſort of open capſule, 
which was before the cup of the flower. Tour. Iſt p. 192. 
The ſpecies of Horehound, enumerated by authors, are theſe : 
1. The common white Horebound. 2. The hairy white 


Herebound. 3. The broad and roundiſh-leav'd exotic Hore- 
hound. 4. The ſhort-leav'd white Horehound, 5. The 


narrow-leay*d white Horehound, 6. The procumbent Spaniſh 
Horehound, with ſtellated and prickly r 7. The 
procumbent Spaniſh Horebound, with 0 and ſilvery leaves. 
8: The ftinking Horehound, as we call it, is the ballote, a 
different genus of plants; and the water Horebound, which is 
the Heopus, is alſo to be ſeen under its proper head. 

Marrubium is faid to be an attenuant and reſolvent 3 it is 
famous for the relief it gives in moiſt aſthmas, . 


P30 4 
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4 kind. At preſent, however, it is very little uſed in the ſhops. | 
* There uſed to be a compound ſyrup of it, which is now out of 


-1 uſe. See the article ASTHMA. 


of plants, the characters of which are the ſame with thoſe of 
the mallow, excepting that this has hairy or hvary leaves. See 


N MMr. 


MMarſbmalloto. 
tree Marſbmallbro. 9. The Portugal tree Marſhmallow, with 
Portugal tree Marſhmallow. 


lies, heat of urine, &c, and is, by ſome, held a great ſecret 


- . tion; on account of the ſugar in the former, which makes an 


te plant, being boiled a long time with the oil, before any of 


the ſame plant. ET, | 
The Althea of the antients was plainly a different plant from 
principally near the ſea; but the Altbæa of the antients was a 


and the iſland of Sicily. Theophraſtus ſays it was found in no 


from any of the accounts of later authors of the Mar 


; the colour of the flower, and adds, that it was like a roſe in 


roſe- like flower, to the common Mar/bmallow of our times; 


ttz⸗her to refer us to the Abutilon, or yellow Mallow kind, than 
do our own Althea, Theophraſt. I. 9. c. 15. See the arti- 


” 


paſture land, or 
_ _ rivers, or fens. _ | 
As to lands lying near rivers, the 


And though che 


* tain lands ; and eneloſi 
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form of a cataplaſm, it is excellent for 


a The ſyrup of Mar ſbmalloꝛus, is leſs efficacious than the deco- 


MAR 


. 
« 
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| e eaſes of the breaſt and lung 
0 


in which a thick and viſcous] 
matter is the cauſe. It is alſo capable of doing great good in 
many chronic complaints, where the cauſe is of the ſame 


3 


* 


MARSHMALLOW, Althea, in botany, the name of a genus 


ORE RALLOE ot a in ue 
The ſpecies of Althea or Marſhmallow, enumerated by 
ournefort, are theſe : 1. The common Marſhmallow, 
the Althza of all the old medicinal writers. 
leav'd Marſhmallow. 3. The rounder-leav'd Marſhmallow. 
4. The ſhort blunt-leav'd Marſhmallow. 5. The round- 
leav'd hoary ſhrubby Marſhmallow. 6. The great-flowered 
7. The ſharp-pointed-leav'd tree Marſb- 
mallotm, with ſmaller flowers. 8. The round-leav'd Spaniſh 
round undulated leaves. 10. e larger-leay'd leſs hairy 
11. The Venetian ſea tree 
Marſhmallow, the common malva arborea of authors. 12. 
The French tree ſea Marſhmallow. And 13. The Spaniſh 
Marſhmallow, with undulated leaves. Tourn. Inſt. p. 97. 


The parts of Althea, uſed in medicine, are the leaves and] 


roots. The leaves, by decoction, afford a ſoft mucilaginous 
ſubſtance, good in all complaints arifing from acrimony z of 
great ſervice in dyſenteries, c. where the mucus of the in- 
teſtines is raked off, and in many kinds of colics. It is alſo 
found of uſe in obſtructions of the urinary paſſages, ſtrangu- 


for the cure of a gonorrhea. Ray and others alſo ſpeak of it 
as a pectoral; of uſe in coughs, and alſo pleuriſies. 4 

Mar ſhmallow root is a very valuable medicine. It is emollient 
and diuretic, and gives great relief in diſorders of the kidneys 
and bladder, whether ariſing from acrimony of the urine or 


gravel. It is good alſo in all diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, 
a arifing from a thin acrimonious phlegm. In both which caſes, 


à decoction of the freſh root is the beſt way of giving it. In 


diarrhceas and dyſenteries, a ſtrong decoction of Mar/bmallow- 
root, given r is alſo of great uſe. Externally, in 


hard tumours. 


* 
* 
N 


improper mixture with medicines of the mucilaginous kind. 


Ointment of Mar/bmallows, called Unguentum Dialthææ, is 
applied to tumours and inflammations, as an emollient and 


ſuppurative; which qualities it derives from the mucilage of 


te other ingredients are mixed. BY | 
The Emplaſtrum Diachylon receives much of its virtue from 
that which we call by that name. Our Althea, or Marſo- 
mallotu, is a very common plant, and grows in watery places, 
ſcarce herb, and grew in the barren deſarts of Arabia, Aſia, 
other place. The Arcadians called it, the wild Mallow ; and 
only the people who uſed it in medicine called it Althea. 


_ Theophraſtus gives us this account of it, and adds, that its | 


flowers are yellow; a circumſtance in which it wholl 2 
and from the plant itſelf, which we know by this name, its 
flowers being white. Dioſcorides gives the ſame account of 


| ſhape: And other authors ſay, that its lower was like a roſe, 
but do not mention whether that likeneſs conſiſted in the ſhape | 
or colour. Others have recorded the likneſs of a roſe, and 
applied it to the colour of this flower, calling it a little lower, 
of the pale colour of a roſe. Theſe authors may, probably, 
have adapted the deſcriptions of the antients, in the caſe of the 


but the deſcriptions, as we find them in the antients, ſeem ra- 


cle ABUTILON. ; | | 
MARSHY Lands, a name given by our farmers to a fort of 
| | | oreat improvement of them 
is their being overflowed, which brings the ſoil of the uplands 


upon them, ſo that they need no other mending, though kept 


_ conſtantly mowed. e great inconvenien 


of theſe lands, 


is their being ſubject to floods, which high hills near the ſides | 


of rivers, and the long courſe of them, beſpeak to be frequent. 
2 richel land generally lies near 7 rivers, N. 
e is the greateſt danger of the crops being ſpoiled, eſpe- 
OT RI Ne | 
_ fed with cattle. This, feeding bears any thing of a 
price, would be the very beſt way of managing theſe uncer- 
ng them would be highly beneficial, on 
Aſortimer s Huſband 


2. Theangular-| 


ſoftening and maturating 


grazing ground, which lies near the ſea, 


MART EAU, the name gi 


M AR 


England, produce a fort of graſs, which feeds ſheep in a bettet 
manner than that of almoſt any other land, in regard to their 
ſize, and the quantity of wool. The ſheep about Grimſby, 
and ſome other places in this county, produce ſuch luſty wool, 
or, as they call it, wool of ſo large a ſtaple, that three or four 
fleeces uſually make a tod of twenty-eight pound weight. Se- 
veral hundred loads of this wool are yearly carried from theſe 
places to Norfolk, Suffolk, and other parts of the kingdom, 
for the cloth manufacturers. They ſend this in large packs, 
. Which they call pockets, each containing about five and 
twenty hundred weight. Phil. Tranſ. No. 223. 
When Marſb-lands lie flat, it is neceſſary for the owner to 
keep all the water he can from them. The ſea water, in par- 
ticular, is to be kept from them as much as poſſible; and this 
is 1 done at a very great expence, by high banks and 
Walls. | | =P l 
Two things greatly wanting in theſe lands in general, are good 
ſhelter for the cattle, and freſh water. The careful farmer may, 
however, in a great meaſure, obviate theſe, by digging, in 
Proper places, large ponds to receive the rain water, and by 
planting trees and hedges in certain places toward the ſea, 
Where they may not only afford ſhelter to the cattle, but 
keep off the ſea breezes, which often will cut off the tops of 
all the graſs in theſe places, and make it look as if it had been 
SE | . | 
Theſe lands fatten cattle the ſooneſt of any, and they preſerve 
ſheep from the rot. It would be a great advantage to them, 
if there were raiſed, in the middle of every large Marſb, 
banks of earth in a cxols, or in the form of two ſemicircles, 
and theſe planted with trees; theſe would ſerve as a ſhelter for 
cattle, let the wind blow from what quarter it would, and 
abs ſoon repay the expence of making. Mortimer's Huſ- 
andry. 8 
Thas are, in different parts of England, very large quanti- 
_ ties of land upon the ſea coaſts that would be worth taking in, 
though no one has yet thought of doing it. The coaſts about 
Boſton, Spalding, and many other parts of Lincolnſhire, give 
frequent inſtances of this, where the ſea falls from the land, 
ſo that on the outſide of the ſea walls, on the owſe, where 
rey tide the ſalt water comes, there grows a great deal of 
good graſs, and the owſe is firm to ride upon when the water 


is upon it. RI 85 
This owſe, when taken in, hardly ſinks any thing at all, and 
they dig the walls from the outſide of it, all the earth they 
are made of being taken from thence, and the ſea, in a few 
tides, filling it up again: And though the ſea, at high water, 
comes only to the foot of the bank, yet once in a year or two 
ſome extraordinary tides go over the banks, though they are 
ten foot high. Theſe banks are fifty foot broad at the bottom, 
and three foot at the top; and the common price of making 
them is twenty-ſix ſhillings a pole, the earth being all carried 
in wheel-barrows, and the face toward the ſea, where the 
greateſt ſlope is, being turfed. Mortimer's Huſbandry, _ 
MARSILA, in botany, the name by which Linnæus has 
called the pepper-graſs, called by the Engliſh botaniſts, gra- 
men piperinum; by Vaillant and others, pilularia; and ſal- 
vinia by Micheli. The characters are theſe : Ir is one of the 
cryptogamia, or thoſe plants which perform their fructification 
in ſecret. The male flowers are very numerous, and ſtand on 
the leaves without any pedicles. Theſe have no cup, but are 
each only a ſingle filament, or receptacle, of a hemiſpherico- 
convex form, with four pointed antherz, which are lang, 
erect, and ſpirally twiſted, The female part of the fructifica- 
tion has no cup or petals, but conſiſts of a round quadrilocular 
fruit, which contains a vaſt number of roundiſh ſeeds. Lin- 
nei Gen. Plant. p. 508. Micheli, p. 58. Vaill. Bot. Par. 
15. 6. See the article PILULARIA. | 
MARSUIN, in zoology, a name by which many have called 
the pbocæna or 77 1 a fiſh too often confounded with the 
dolphin. Willugbiy Hiſt. Piſc. p. 31. See the articles DEI 


r and Pfoc NA. 

MARSUPIALE, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Tyſon to 

the creature commonly called, the paſſum, - ie 
peculiar diſtinction of this creature from all others, is its hav- 
ing a pouch, or marſupium, under its belly, into which it re- 
ceives its young in time of danger. This has given occaſion 

to its name Mar ſupiale, but it is more generally called opoſſum. 
See the article Oros8UM. 

MARSUPIALIS MAuſculus, in anatomy, a name given by Cow- 
per, and ſome others, to a muſcle of the thigh, called alſo by 
ſome, Burſalis. It is that muſcle, called by Albinus, Win- 
flow, and the generality of modern authors, obturutor internus. 

MARSUPIUM Carneum, in anatomy, a name given by Spige- 
lius, Cowper, and ſome other , to certain muſcles 

the thigh, called by the French writers, les petits jumeaux, 


and by Albinus, gemini. Veſalius does not eſteem them ſepa- 
rate muſcles, but calls them only portiones decims 


r 


the tenth muſcle of | 
Riolan, who calls the pyriferaus, or pyramidal muſcle of the 


eee They ale metines din 
ſometimes 


2 ven by French naturaliſts to a pecu- 


this account, ry. 
The Afarfb-lands in Lincolnſhire, and many other parts. of 


* 


liar ſpecics of oyſter, 


alſo mallenm by others. * 
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| f moderate thickneſs, and two long arms. It is 
h * m—_ colour, with a beautiful range of a violet blue. 


2 


Ty | ; 
TIALES Flores. See the article FLoREs Martiales. | 
MAR TES, the Martin, or Martlet, in the hiſtory of quadru- 
i] 


the Martes Fagorum, or beech Martin. The beech Martin 
is diſtinguiſhed from the other by having a larger and blacker 


accord about houſes, and among old walls. Their ſkins 
make / a valuable furr; and that of the fir Martin, or yel- | 
loy kind, is much the moſt valuable. Ray's Syn. Quad, 


legs alſo are ſhorter, and its claws leſs ſharp, and ſhorter. Its 
is white; and in the wild kind, or fir Martin, yellow. Its 


Geſner once kept one of the beech Martins tame like a dog, 


but never hurting any thing. Geſner, de Quad. | 
This creature leaves ſo ſtrong a ſcent, that the hounds, when 


The chace, in this caſe, is very good while it laſts, but it is 
very perplexed ; for the creature is not able to run long; and | 


loſe her on this occaſion ; but if ſhe is ſpied up in the tree, 
the is to be hunted down with ſticks, &c, When killed, the 
MARTICHORA, in natural hiſtory, the name given by | the 
antient Greeks to the animal. which we call the Mantichora 


MARTIN, in zoology. See the article MazTzs, ſupra. 
_ MARTINAZZO, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies. of water 


- burgomaſterof Greenland; bythoCamniſhpeople, the waggel!, 


and half. It is all over of a mottled colour of brown, grey, 
and white; but is much darker on the back than on the belly. 


5 Fey at the edges; but thoſe of the rump are moſtly white. 


MARTINO Peſcatore, in ichthyology, a name given by Sal- 


MARTIOBARBULI, , among the Romans, a deſignation gi- 
ven to ſoldiers, who neee annoy the enemy 
ich. Pitiſc, Lex. Ant. in Gn... 


bours houſes, always returning carefully home again, and 


half digeſted, which he afterwards picks up, eſteeming it bet- 


Ul 
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moſt curious ſhells in the world. Its figure is that of 
1 with a very wick head, or rather of a pick- ax. It 


Notwithſtanding the ſtrange ſhape of theſe ſhells, they cloſe 


very exactly. See the article Os TREA. 


, the name of a creature of the weaſel kind, called alſo 
by ſome Fogua. There are two ſpecies of this creature, the 
one called the Martes Abietum, or fir Martin, the other 


tail, and being all over of a darker colour, and by being 
white on the throat, whereas the others are yellow ; ut the 
ſpecies are ſcarce kept updiſtinR, the creatures mixing with one 
another in the breed. When diſtinct, the beech Martin is 
found to be a much tamer creature than the other, and may 
be kept about houſes like a cat; and often lives of its own 


he Martin is of the ſize of a cat, but longer bodied ; its 


whole body is covered with hair of a yellowiſh black, except 
only the throat, which, in the beech Martin, or tame kind, 


teeth are ſharp and ſtrong, and the dog-teeth, in particular, 
ſtand out a great way. | 


which would go out with him, and run about to the neigh- 


would play like a cat, lying on its back, and biting in jeſt, 
out in a morning, will often take it, and make a noble cry. 
when ſhe is tired, ſhe gets up into a tree; the hounds often 


hounds are not to be ſuffered to eat her fleſh, for it is un- 
wholeſome. See Tab. of Quadrupeds, Ne. 22. 


o 


or Man-tyger. See the article MAN TICHoRA. 


fowl, of the larus or gull Kind, and ealled by the Dutch, che 


or the great grey gull. It is a large bird, uſually weighing a pound 


The back and wing feathers are all brown in the middle, and 


hey ſay that this gull will follow the ſmaller lari, and perſe- 
cute and terrify them till they void their food in excrements 


ter than freſh food. Ray's Oraithology, p. 266 


vian, and ſome others, to the Rana Piſcatrix of authors; 
the /opbius of Artedi. See the article Lophius. | 
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duced ge dn dusee of the liquors not under it, and ba- a 
ried in a fluid as 


1 7 28 w_ 
Tue method by which he firſt made this beautiful produRtionwas | face, 
He Ae lved ſteel filings in {pirit/of nitre, and adding to _ g 

- the fermentation | * 


for this uſe, from a ſolution of a large quantity of iron in the 
ſame ſpirit. | 5 | 
This new ſpirit evidently contained many of the ſulphureous 
particles of the iron, and produced infinitely more Cane) 
vegetations than the plain kind, Nor is it wonderful. that it 
| ſhould do fo, ſince the ſucceſs of the proceſs ſeems wholly to 
depend on the 2 of the ſulphur of iron which is con- 
cerned in it. he ſolution of iron in ſpirit of nitre, whether 
the common kind, or this prepared on purpoſe for this veget:- | 
tion, is of a reddiſh colour, and when the oil of tartar is 
mixed with it, the vegetation is more or leſs perfect according 
to the proportions, as will be learred by experiment, and very 
often the whole liquor, or nearly the whole, raiſes itſelf up, to 
the top of the veſſel in form of beautiful branches. Mem, 
Acad. Par. 1707. 7 
The oil of tartar, when firſt mixed with the ſolution, cauſes 
an efferveſcence, and when this is over, the liquor becomes 
quiet and clear again, but is of a deeper red colour than be- 


fore. Soon after this the vegetations begin to form them- - 


ſelves, by ſmall cryſtals, which appear upon the ſurface of 
the liquor. Theſe are extremely ſmall and lender, and they 
increaſe in length continually by the addition of others at their 
bottoms, thruſting them farther up, till at length they form 
threads or filaments, which ariſe out of the ſurface of the li- 
liquor, and thence diverge and divaricate into all the beautiful 
variety of trees, buſhes, and herbs. Theſe nicely adhere to 
the internal ſurface of the glaſs, and, when they have riſen to 
its verge, fall over it, and run down the outſide in the ſame 
manner, ſo as beantifully to repreſent vines, ivy, or other 
creeping plants running along a wall, Many of the firſt 
formed hlaments, in this caſe, encreaſe greatly in ſize, often 
becoming, at length, as thick as a writing quill ; and theſe 
are always hollow within, and reſemble ſo many pipes. The 
are ſo arranged at the bottom of the glaſs, round the ſurface of 
the liquor, as to ſupport the reſt of the vegetations. The 
leaſt heat melts and deſtroys all theſe. vegetations; barely 
touching them with the finger being ſufficient to reſolve them 
into the liquor from which they aroſe. 25 
The eſſential ſubſtance of this beautiful vegetation is a mix- 
ture of iron with ſalt petre. The differences in the time and 
manner of the formation of the branches, does not depend 
wholly upon the different proportions of the liquors, but fre- 
N on the [0 aj of the-air ; and ſometimes on the 
ape and ſize of the veſſels. When the. vegetation. is firſt 
formed, it is uſually leſs beautiful and diſtinét than after- 
wards. This is owing to its being too humid, the abundant 
moiſture ſwelling the parts, and injuring their figure. When 
it is dried to a certain degree, it appears in all its beauty ; 
and aſter this it uſually. ſoon changes for the worſe, the leaves 


appeating as if faded, and their red colour being changed to a 


faint orange colour, ren Ew | 
The ſame vegetations which have been once raiſed, will not, 
on melting them in water, vegetate again; but jaw form a 
number of flat and thin eryſtals. This is the general event of 
the operation; yet ſometimes, when the ſolution has been 
ſuffered to ſtand till it acquires a deep red colour, .a part of 
the ſalts will riſe up from the ſurface, in ſomething like their 
priſtine form; but this is only a ſmall portion of the whole 
that does it, the greater part remaining at the bottom of the 
vellel, in form of rigid _ rg wt 4; 6 1 
The author of this curious diſcovery acknowledges that it was 
owing to accident; for that he had a very different thing in 
his thoughts, when he mixed the oil of tartar with the ſolu- 
1 of iron; but as ſo. beautiful an effect appeared, be was at 
e pains to vary all the ingredients, in different mixtures af- 
. —— would be produced. He 


| + of ſpirit of nitre, 

og eee 
Nay, . ipirit 

ene 


t any appear- 
moſt likely 


MAR 


ried With che ſame circumſtances, but without ſucceſs, Mem, 

33 Lizfvium. See the article L1x1v1Uum Martis. 
ARTLETT, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome for the 

Martin, a cteature of the weaſel kind. See the article 


" MarTes. Shes 5 
MARTNE TS, in a ſhip, ſmall lines faſtened to the leetch of 


a ail, being reeved through a block on the top-maſt head, 
and coming down by the maſt to the deck. Thoſe Martneis 


which belong to the top-ſails are faſtened after the ſame way 
to the heads of the top-gallant maſts, but Their fall comes 
don no farther than the top, when it is haled. The word 
io, 8 the Martnets; i. e. hale them up. Their deſign is, 
in furling the fail, to bring that part of the leetch which is 


next the yard - arm cloſe up to the yard, that fo the ſail may | 
furl up the cloſer. e Rs 
MARTYN „ In „ the name of a genus of plants, the | 


characters of which are theſe + The perianthium is compoſed 
of one leaf, divided into five ſegments, which are pointed at 
the ends, and ſerrated at the ſides; three of theſe ſtand erect, 
the other two are reflex. The flower conſiſts of one petal, 


and is of the bell-faſhioned kind. The tube is large, inflated, | 


and open, and contains a honey juice in its baſe. - The limb 
is ſmall, and is flightly divided into five ſegments, the lower 
of which is larger than the reſt, and is more ere& and cre- 

© nated at the edges. The ſtamina are four capillary and 
and crooked filaments, one pair of them being bent between 
the other, and returning back again; and between the upper 
pair there appears the rudiment, as it were, of another fila- 
ment, which terminates in a point. The antheræ are con- 
nected er, and bend toward each other at the points. 
© The germen of the piſtil is oblong, and placed beneath the 
cup. The ſtyle is ſhort and ſimple. The ſtigma is flat. 
The fruit is an oblong, gibbous capſule, of a ſquare figure, 
each ſide having two furrows on it. It is pointed at each end, 
and, when fully ripe, opens at the top into two parts, and 
is found to encloſe four oblong ſeeds in a ſort of ſquare caſe 


or nucleus, The bending of the ſtamina is a very ſingular | 


7 Thing in this plant ; but it does not happen till the apices have 
wy b Urir, 


Martin. 1. 42. Hort. Malab. 9. 53. 


Th" 292 7 5 | 
: Ens plant called by Houſton martyniæ ſpecies, is properly 

” another genus, and hat been ſince deſcribed by the accurate | 
Linneus under the name of craniolaria. Houſton, A. A. See 


medica, a word firmed the | 


te article CRANIOLARIS. 
MARTZIAN, in the materia by th 
modern Greek writers, to expreſs à ſort of ſea plant, uſed in 
r e - 
; The word is formed of the Arabian name margian, by chang- 
ing the g into tz, a very common practice among theſe writers, 
and of which we have numerous other inſtances. It is gene- 


rally ſuppoſed that the Margian of the Arabs, and conſe- 


© quently the Martian of the Greeks, is coral. But all ac- 
Counts of the antients diſagree with this, and ſhew that the 
plant, meant by theſe names, is the fucus thalaſſius of the old 
ts Greeks, a'red kind of fea weed, Frowing upon the rocks, 
and uſed in painting and dying. The antient Arabs all uſed 
tze word in this ſenſe. But the modern Greeks have been 
led away by the errors of the ſucceſſors to the Arabians ; ſo 
that they uſe it as a name for coral. SOR IHE ier 

Dodonzus and ſome 


MARU, in botany, 2a name by which | 
chers baue called the'cerintbe, or honey-wort. © Ger. Emac. 


. zun | W | s 2 cd 
 MARUBIUM, Hrrehound, in hotany, &c. See che article 


* 
„ e 


plant more uſually 


,'MarruBIUM. 5 
MARVELL of Peru, a name given to the 
Called falap. See the article JALAP. 5 _ 
There 4 of this beautiful plant propagated in 
fower-gardens. They are all to be raiſed by ſowing their 
. feeds in March, on a moderate hot bed. When they come 
up, they are to be tranſplanted to another hot bed, where 


* 
1 


ttey are to be ſet at ten inches diſtance; and when they are | 


into 


grown to about a foot high, they are to be tranſplant 

© Pots filled with light earth, and ſet in the ſhade till - — *ooxh 

© taken root, after which they may remain abroad till October. 
The tronger Kitids ſhould be 

_ *” Houſe, here they muſt be | 


tem in ape. e 
© "They flower, in June, and continue flowering till the froſt 
P. * 2 Mey = w—_—_ — * when the ſtalks are 
ene n al d dne e f are 
5 ted 8 — My plunged 1 — e hot bed 
do facilitate their taking root: And the plants, from the roots 
of the former year, Will always flower much 


EN 
nd 


1 ek. WV. 90 8 
| Mago, the herb Maftic, in botany, a name given to one 


| © of theſpecies'6f tyre. Ses the article Tay wana; 
It is a plant very common with us in the of the cu- | 


7 
on a Bed t rich earth, where 
| refi — til they have 


"PM 


and diſcharged their farina. Linnæi Gen. Plant. | 


then removed into the green- 
— uently watered during the | 
m 


than | 
HR of the fame year's growth. Afiller's Gardener's | 


: 


7 E 4 : , | 
MAR 


taken root; after which they may be removed either into 
pots or borders. But the greateſt difficulty attending the 
Keeping this plant, is the preſerving it from cats, which will 
dome a great way, and tear them to pieces. It is obſerved, 
- however, that though theſe animals never ſpare a plant that 
7 — ſingle, they will not meddle with it when planted in 
arge Cluſters, which-is indeed the only way to fave it, Mil-. 
ler Gardener's Dict. E 
Ihe common herb maſtic is a cephalic, and is of ſervice in 
all diſorders ot the nerves. It has alſo an aſtringency, by 
means of which it is of ſervice in hemorrhages of all kinds, 
particularly in profluvia of the menſes. | | 
MARYGOLD, Caltha, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe: The flower is of 
the radiated kind; its diſk is compoſed of ſeveral floſcules, 
and its outer circle of ſemi-floſcules ; theſe are all placed upon 
the embryo ſeeds, and contained in a common cup. The 
The embrios finally become flat, crooked, and marginated 
capſules, containing a long ſhaped ſeed. | | 
The ſpecies of Marygold, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The common Marygold, with pale yellow 
flowers. 2. The common Marygold, with deeper yellow 
flowers. 3. The common Marygold, with reddiſh yellow 
flowers. 4. The talleſt many-flower'd Marygold. 5. The 
common great many flower d Marygold. 6. The great 
many flower'd Marygold, with bright yellow flowers. 7. 
The great many flower d Marygold, with honey-colour'd 
flowers. 8. The Marygold with bending flowers. g. The 
_ flower'd proliferous Marygold. 10. The great proli- 
erous Marygold, with honey-coloured flowers. 11. The 
proliferous Marygold, with ſmaller flowers. 12. The Mary- 
gold with variegated flowers. 13. The wild or field Mary- 
geld. 14. The ſmalleſt dwarf Marygold. 15. The African 
Marygold, with flowers white within, and of a violet blue on 
the outſide. 16. The wild Portugal Marygold. 17. The 
woolly ſea Portugal Marygold. Tourn. Inſt. p. 498. 
The flowers of the common Marygold are cordial and alexi- 
pharmic ; they promote ſweat, and are good to throw out the 
ſmall-pox, or any other eruption. They alſo promote the 
menſes, and are fo far aperient, that they are found of ſer- 
vice in the jaundice, and in indurations of the ſpleen. The 
midwives burn them under women whoſe labour does not: 
come on properly, and ſuppoſe they are of great virtue in 
promoting the pains. They alſo dil a water from them, as 
a remedy for ſore eyes; but theſe laſt virtues are not ſo well 
warran tel. VV 1 
African MarycoLD, See the article TAGE TES zz. 
ern MaRYGOLD. See the article CHRYSANTHEMUM. - 
Marſh MarxycGorD. See the article PopuLaGo. © 
Zoophyte MaRY GOL p, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies 
of ſea animal, of a very beautiful kind, and of the nature of 
thoſe commonly called Zoophytes, or plant animals, by the 
old naturaliſts. , In St. Lucy's pariſh, in Barbadoes, there is 
aà cave in which is a baſon of very clear ſalt water; and in the 
midſt of this baſon lies a ſtone, which has been for many 
years found to be the habitation of a great number of animals 
of this ſpecies. IS. | 
The ſtone is always covered with water; and from ſmall 
holes in its ſides, in ſeveral parts, there appear, at all times of 
the year, a number of creatures repreſenting the flowers of 
ſome of the radiated plants, and particularly of the common 
Marygold : They are yellow, and ſeem compoſed of a very 
great number of petals. © Theſe, in their natural ſtate, are 
All regularly and beautifully expanded; but as ſoon as any 
thing diſturbs them, if it be only the motion of a ſtick that 
comes within three or four inches of them, they in an inſtant 
- Cloſe all the leaves up together, and the whole body, flower, 
ſtalk and all, is retracted back into the hole of the * 3 but 
if the water be left a few minutes undiſturbed again, they 
will appear and expand themſelves in the former manner. - - 
When they are nicely obſerved, there is'a yet farther reſem- 
blance of a flower in their ſtructure ; for there ariſe from the 
center of the body certain oblong bodies, which very naturally 
_ reſemble the ſtamina ariſing from the center of a flower; but 
| theſe have evidently the powers of animal limbs; for they no 
ſooner appear, but they dart themſelves about to the verge of 
te flower in ſeveral” directions, and are plainly buſied in 
ſearch of prey. They are compoſed of ſeveral joints, and 
bo cn 12m _ —— them meet in the manner of a for- 
ceps, to lay hold of any thing it pleaſes. Theſe „ how- 
ever, ſeldom appear thus — any long time . but 
are, after a time, received back intd the bod. 
"Theſe arms may eaſily be. conceived to be of uſe to draw in 
1505 7 the compaſs of the body of the animal; and 
ds ſoon as it is there the ſame contraction of the ſeveral rays 
which ſeryes them to eſcape danger, and bury themſelves in 
the cabity of the ſtone, will alſo ſerve to hold faſt the prey till 


| the creature has fed on it. 
| Zoefibytes, the top of the 


— 


—_ 


Beſide theſe la radiated | 
ſtone uſuall « number of others of a blue colour, 
which among '« ſort of veſicles of water bladders, diſ- 
\ poſed” like cluſters' of grapes. Philo.” Tranſ. No. 470. 
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MarvoorD Flower, in zoology. See the article REGULUS | 
Criſtatus. 


MASARINO, 


Braſils w Kin. | 
| in po 4 nooſe in ſize; and more commonly known by its 


in zoology, a name given by the Portugueſe, 
12 a 2 0 bird of the curlew kind, approach- 
Braſilian name curicaca. See the article CURICACA. 
MASCHARADA, in t „ is 
compoſed for the geſtures of pantomimes, 
mics, and ſuch groteſque characters. | 
MASLACH, the name of a medicine greatly in uſe among the 
Turks, and called alſo Anſon or Amphion, It is prepared 
_ principally of opium. They take a dram of it at a time, and 
ſometimes two or three: They always ule it when going to 
battle, and very often as à provocative to venery, as they do 
the crude opium. 5 
MASLIN. See the article BuLLI1Mony. | 
MASORAH and MasoRITEs. See the article CABBALISTS: 
MASSALIS, a word by which ſome of the chemical writers 
laue expreſſed mercury. : 
MASSIMA, in the Italian muſic, is a note or character made 
in a long ſquare, with a tail to it; thus, It con- 


tains eight ſemi-breves in common time. This character is 
diſuſed in the modern muſic, for they have found other ways 
do ſeparate the bars, and to mark the length of notes. 
MAS I ED. A ſhip is ſaid to be maſted, when ſhe has all her 
maſts compleat. 
Armed MasT, in a 
tree. ; | 
Over-MAasTED, or Taut-MaAsTED, is ſaid of a ſhip whoſe 
maſts are either too long or too big; which makes her lie too 
much down by the wind, and labour too much a- Hull. 
Spending a MAST, at ſea, is when it is broke by ſoul weather, 
Springing a MAST, at ſea, is when it is cracked in any place. 
Under-MAasTED, or Low-MAs TED Ships, ſuch whole Mats 
are either too ſmall, or too ſhort: In which caſe ſhe cannot 
bear fo great a ſail as ſhould give her true way. * 
MASTER (Cycd.)—-MASTER of a Ship of War, the next officer 
to a lieutenant ; he has under his care and direction every thing 
relating to the conducting and failing of the ſhip, as to deter- 
mine the courſe ſhe is to ſail, command the ſailors, and give 
orders for ſteering, trimming and ſailing the ſhip. He is to 
keep the moſt accurate account of the ſhip's way, and be at all 
times able to give eſtimate, or prick off her place on the true 
ſea- chart; and is allowed mates to aſſiſt him in his office. 
In merchantmen the Maſter is the chief officer. 155 
MasTER Load, in mining, a term uſed to expreſs the larger 
vein of a metal, in places where there are ſeveral veins in the 
ſiame hill. Thus it often happens, that there are ſeven, ſome- 
times five, but more uſually three veins or loads, parallel to 
each other, in the ſame hill, Of theſe the middle vein is al- 
ways greatly the largeſt. This is called the Maſter Load; 
and the others which lie three, two, or one, on each ſide of 
this, are called the concomitants of the Maſter Load.  * 
5 ho general - breadth of the after Loads, in Cornwall, is 
om 
except in certain peculiar places, as where all the veins meet 
together, as they ſometimes do, and form a knot, from 
| which they ſeparate again, and each takes its. peculiar courſe, 
The ſize of ſuch a knot is not eaſily determined, and it is 
_ uſually very rich in tin, or the other metal of the mine, The 
— arts, even of the Maſter Load, are not at all regular 
1 —4 4 but from ſix foot, it will, in ſome places, dwin- 
dle to one foot, or even to an inch broad, in a very ſmall 
ſpace; but the miners are not diſheartened at this, for they 
know it will ſoon grow wider again, unleſs really worked 
out. Phil. Tranſ. 5 „ V 
The Maftcr Load uſually lies in a hard rocky or ſhelfy ſtra- 


ſhip, one that is made of more than one 


tum, made up of metalline matter, ſpars, mundic, and 


+ Other unprofitable ſubſtances, or weeds, as the miners call 
them, and is, as it were, all along a continued rock; but 


has many veins and joints, as they are called. In ſome places 
the matter in which the ore lies is ſofter, and then it is much 
more eaſily worked. In Cornwall they uſually allow two | 


|  ſhovel-men to three beele-men or pickers ; but where the 
load runs in a ſofter ſubſtance, there muſt be 
=_ 1 of the ſhovellers or carriers away. 1 
ere is generally water found about the Loads of the metal. 

In moſt places it is met with at ſome feet deep from the 


. doady ſurface; andit often runs through the heart of the Load, | . 
not in a direct channel, but windingly, in and out, inſenſibly | 
the veins and joints of the Load. When the miners | 


throu 
have 


| owed a Load to ſome depth, and the water begins to 
be troubleſome, as it 


generally ſoon is, if there be any in the 


| Workthey deſcend to the bottom of the hill, where they have | 

that conveniency, and at the loweſt place 

drift as the convenience 'of _— 
Loa 


| or driving will. permit, 
ſcarce half ſo big as that for a 


the Italian muſic, is applied to muſic 


ree to ſeven foot, They are ſeldom larger than this, | 


in as little a | 


| oy cxfry. 2p 50s on | 


MAT 


there is always one great convenience attending it; which is; 
that where there is water, there is never want of air for the 
reſpiration of the miners, and the candles always burn well. 
But it is alſo to be obſerved, that in a ſoft, looſe, quag- 
mure country, the earth ſometimes falls in after the wotkmen; _ 
in ſuch a manner as, though it does not choak up the whole 
ſhaft, yet it ſo far ſtops it, as to render the current of air leſs 

kree, and the miners find the utmoſt neceſſity of opening a 
ſhaft for air to reſpire from the ſurface. If the ſoil be fo Toft 
as not to be able to ſupport itſelf in the working, as is ſome- 
times the caſe in theſe wet clayey hills, it is neceflary to prop 
it up, as they go on, with boards, poſts, and the like. his 
adds greatly to the expence of mining; but in the workin 
a Maſter Load, it is often worth while. When the miners 
are out of heart at the trouble of walling and propping, on 
this occaſion, it ſometimes happens, that a dipping of the 
Load carries them down into a firmer ſtratum, and they are 
at once reliev'd from all that trouble and danger. 

MAsrER-Mort, in botany; r. Set the article IMPER ATo04 
RIA. | | | 

MasTER-Yaw, a large Yow ſometihes remaining after ſalivas 
tion, Se the article Yaws. 

MASTICA De ſ#ho, in the materia medica, the naſie given by 
the Indians to the ſtone commonly known among authors by 
the name of Pedro del Porco, a ſort of bezoar taken out of the 
gall-bladder of an Indian boar. The Indians, and many of 
the European nations, eſteem this one of the greateſt medi- 
cines in the world in peſtilential diſeaſes, and the ſmall pox. 

MASTIC 838 Arabian writers, Aviſenna and Seta- 
pio, in their chapters of the turpentine tree, often mention 
the lentiſk and its reſin, which they ſay was very much like 

the reſin of the common turpentine tree. But beſide this, 
Aviſenna has a peculiar chapter on Ma/tic; whence it ſhould 
ſeem, that by the name lentiſk they do not mean the tree 
which produces aftic, as we do, but ſome peculiar ſpecies 
of the turpentine tree. FED 85 
Aviſenna diſtinguiſnes two kinds of Maſtic, the one called 

rumi, and the other cupti ; The rumi came from the iſland 
of Chios, and was white; the rupti was of a blackiſh colour, 
and was brought from Ægypt. See the article L£nT1scus. 

MasrTic is alſo uſed as the name of ati herb, otherwiſe called 
Marum, See the article MARUx. 5 | | 

MAsTIchE Terra, Maſtic Earth, a name given by ſomeè of 

the old writers on the materia medica to the Chio earth, or 
Terra Chia. The reaſon of this ſtrarige appellation ſeems to 
| have been, that the fineſt Maffic coming from the Iſland of 

Chios, had obtained the name of Lie, or Chie, and Maſtic 

and Chia being thus become, in one ſenſe, ſynonimous words, 
the uſe of them was, in this manner, carried much farther, 
and the earth of that iſland called by the name of the gum... 
The 'Arabians ſeem to explain this very well, in their name 
of this earth ; they 'not calling it My ic earth, but thin 
' beled Almaſtichi, that is, Terra Regionis Maſtichis, the earth 
of the country where Maſtic is produce. 

MASTICHINA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the herb maſtic, or garden marum. Boer. Ind: 156. See 

„„ EE? Ts a ee 

MASTIGADOUR, or SL aBBERING=BIT; in the manege, is 
a ſnaffle of iron, all ſmooth, and of a piece, guarded with 
pater noſters, and compoſed of three halves of great rings, 
made into derii-oyals of unequal bigneſs, the lefler being in- 
cloſed within the preateſt, which ought to be about half a 
foot high. A Maftigadour is mounted with a head-ſtall and 
two reins. A horſe, by champing upon the Maſtigadour, 
keeps His mouth freſh and moiſt © 
To put a horſe to the Maſtigadour, is to ſet his croupe to the 

manger, and his head between two pillars in the ſtable. 
Horſes that uſe to hang out their tongue, cannot do it when 
the Maſtigadour is on; for that keeps their tongue ſo much 
in ſubjection, that they cannot put it out. 

MASTISOPHORI, Mareye pepe, àmong the Greeks, certain 

officers appointed to preſerve the peace, and correct ſuch as 

were unruly, at the oly Fe Porter, l. 2. c. 22. See 
1. 1. p 
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MASTON, in, botany, a name by whic Pliny and ſome other 


authors have called the ſcabieſa, or ſcabidits, a blue - flowered 
plant, common among corn, © Ger. Emac. Ind 2. 
MATCHING, in the wine trade, the preparing veſſels to pre- 


ſerve wines and other liquots,” without their growing four or 
vapid. Sc the article WIV. 


The method of doing It is this: Melt brimſtone in an iron 
| ladle, and, when 1 44 melted; dip into it fli of 
' coarſe linen cloth; take theſe ont, ahd'lettHeini cool. Thi 
is what the wine-coopers call match. Take one of theſe 
matches, ſet one end of it on fire, and put it into the bung- 
hole of à caſk; ſtop it Tooſely, and thus ſuffer the Match to 
burn nearly out; then drive in the tight,” and fet the 


caſk afids for àn hour ot two. At the. end of this ti 
examine the-caſk,. and you wilt find that the ſulphur has 
municated u violendy E and ſuffocating” (Ct 

| caſk, withs cable, degree of acidity, 'which'is the 
and acid ſpirit of the ſulphur. © The cat may, after tie, 
filled.with a ſmall wine, which Has ſcarfe,dbne 


den, and Vunging it down Tight, ie" will bo kept goods, 


9 


* 
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will ſon clarify... | This is common and a very uſeful me- 
: 3 far poor wines could ſcarce be kept potable, even a 
months, without it. Nor could ſtums be prepared in 


pane without this help. Shaw's Lectures, p. 191. 

4 Metallrum, in natural hiſtory, 
a name given by the Saxon mineraliſts, and thoſe of ſome 
Other 4 —— to a Her bach an of marcaſite. or mundic, which 
PRE AG AS to the . to be the mother, 


N 2 call by this name is the common yellow 
Kind, but in a r it being uſually mixed with ſome, 
ore of iron, or with ſome Rony, candies, which has made 
1 concrete, looſely and irregularly, and it is found ſome- 
times 1 . into bee 1 plates, and N 1 
A © comp lex maſles ; but is avernous or or 
of ſmaller or larger holes bete are oſten pac but in 
.. ſome pieces they contain parcels either of pure native Mews, 
or of rich ores. Pieces of native. copper are found in ſome, 
and ores of iron and tin in others. And it is ſaid in Saxony, 
chat native ſilver, in thin plates, is found in ſome few. 
MATERFILON, in botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the jacea nigra, or common knapweed. Our Engliſh 
name zatfellon. ſeems a corruption of this. Ger. Emac. 
2. the article JacEA. 8 


# 


_ chemical experiments. 
© "The Materia Chemica, in a larger ſenſe, takes in all the bo- 
+, dies of the globe, all theſe being the ſubjects of chemiſtry in 
its extenſive ſenſe; but the curious, in chemical reſearches, 
may be deſirous of knowing in general, what bodies they 
dught to procure, . and have in readineſs for them. Dr. Shaw 
has given a, liſt of theſe for his portable laboratory, which 
will ſerve in as well as on that particular occaſion. 
This collection being diſtributed under proper claſſes, will 
come into a ſmall 9 and ray be conveniently carried 
: [ide oy land or ys along with that uſeful furnace, andi its 


me of the Materia Chemica is into the 
al diviſion of animal, vegetable and mineral ſubſtances. 
2 who are defirous of a 'Jarger S pa enlarge 

"— number of general diviſions, according es 's 5 

all chemical ſubjects are 123 into ei 
. metals, minerals, ee 
e Cay: ſpirits, an and . 8 

5 77 hh, .contains zold, 41 


571 
both 
doch in d 


opper, iron, tin, 


elr ——— 


anti- 
Wy 2 abate a -ſmalt, | 
2 | : AY e, Kur e e in de Faber, 
8 and wy ur. N are to ept in r natura 
= K dug out E W earth, and as Purified... Becher 8 
hyſ. Subter. AT) 
The The 15 of ab al e nans, x: 

na cornea, the cal 
„or calcin'd tin, ſugar of 


t 
E y „Ve 5 del 1 
| lends gl glaſs, * Limple and martial cegulus 


of antimony, 


| and cinnabar of antimony, the preparations of quick-“ 

"Tie, as ſublimate; N and the reſt, The fame fort]. 
me Dy alſo. KG IRS ſeveral kinds of decom- 
ingement bſtan ces. a Foet. | 


LOG, + e LN nitre, alum 


MATERI Ela Tod —VATERIA. Chemica, | a term uſed by x 
authors to Ss ſuch bodies ; as are the peculiar objects of 


les of gold and ftver, ultramarine, diſtilled | 


lith „ white 
cad, are There have eo many abſurd and idle conjectures, as were | 


MAT 


It is eaſy tn ſee that this ſort of claſling is not fit for the natu- 
raliſt, who ſtudies bodies for their natural qualities, nor in- 
Ad deed for the nice diſtinguiſher of any kind; but in this man- 
cure to himſelf a ſort of artificial alphabet of nature, and this 
will ferve the purpoſe very well, where no more is meant than 
a mere Materia Chemica, to de put in ſuch order, that it may 
be readily had recourſe to in all its parts. With this the 
Jaun operator is to proceed regularly, as he would do in 
learning a language. Formin ſyllables out of the join- 
ing of two or more letters of this alphabet, and then words, 
by combining theſe firſt ſets together, and — whole diſ- 
. courſes ; that is, forming theſe various ſim Bakers e bodies into 
mirxts, compounds, and decompounds... B s Phyſ. Sub- 
ter. p. 179. 
To avoid miſcarriages, and prevent being impoſed upon, it 
will be very proper to cultivate a knowledge of the pro- 
ductions of nature in their crude ſtate, and peculiar places of 
growth, where being firſt viewed and examined before they 
are gathered or dug d up, an exact knowledge of them, as na- 
ture furniſhes them, may be procured. ' For want of this 
previous qualification, men, otherwiſe of . ſagacity, have 
erred in their operations, and perhaps blamed the original 
author of a proceſs, in which they ay; while they are 


perfect one, inſtead of the true. 


tain ſuccels in the proceſſes and experingents recorded even by 
the beſt authors. 
The perſon who would work in chemiſtry with leaks and 
ſucceſs, ſhould make a ſufficiently copious collection of a 
Materia Chemica of this kind, all the particulars of which he 
is well aſſured of, as to their genuineneſs and perfection in 
in their kinds. Theſe being always ready, will prevent the 
neceſſity of ſending to the Trupgilt at every turn, where the 
things ſent for are often either not to be had, or only in a ſo- 
philtie cated ſtate; when this alphabet of nature, compoſed of 
| the ſeveral miterials of chemical reſearches, is like the letter 
in a printing-houſe, diſtributed and lodged in proper cells, it 
may readily be drawn out for uſe as occaſion fequires. is is 
_ Impoflible to expreſs with how little expence and trouble, yet 
with how great profit and pleaſure, numerous experiments, 
and thoſe of the moſt difficult kind, may be made, when the 
operator has, in this manner, all his materials about him. 
Becher tells us, that he has, in this manner, gone through 
fifty experiments in a day; and, while ved on chemical 
ſubjects, if any difficulty or uncertainly occurred, he Tye 
d] diately got up from his deſk, made the 'neceſfiry exper 
and ſat down again to write the certain fact: that W af- 
* „there was very little more trouble in making the 
 riment at the fire, than in deſcribing the proceſs by the pen. 
MATES, on board a ſhip, are aſſiſtants to the ſeveral officers ; 
0: Maſter s Mates, Surgeons Mates, Gunner's Mates, Ca- 
© Peniter's Mate, Boatſiuaiu s Mate, Coot's. Mate, Corporal's 
ate. 
MATHEDOR AM, 3 A name by which ſome chemiſts have c gal- 
"6 emm. 
MATITES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone deſcribed 
3 by ſeveral authors. The characters they give of it are, that 
it is of a, pale reyiſh colour, and of the form of the nipples 
of a woman's bret, ſeveral of theſe nipples appearing upon 


one ſtone 


m 


origin of this ſtone; hut it ma may be eaſy to account for 12 

gure on very plain and natural principles. We find in th 

_ earth many ſtones, feſemblin act and gutes of ſhells of 
various kinds, and parts of other animals: Theſe have, in 


general, once been the things they thus repreſent 


[2 


o- 11 e into 50 nature of tone, by the inlinuation of f i 
tartar, ſugar, potaſh, and the com Rd Gone. — articles into eir pores. . { 10 QU MP3 
5 bb boy an | {5 th theſe are to ID the tribe off. Amo ** theſe none are ſo frequent 28 the remains fe 
5 rtarum 5 kb, marini, or ſea eggs, as we call hem. Theſe we full F- 
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| 2 of, the 8 or of the , N in which 


Tious forms; ſometimes ne hin, dome whole 2 — 


and ſometimes only parts © 


a fall protu A chick, 1 1 its reel eto 

3 555 e we call mg Now we DIE find the Log 
other ſtones, ſome- 

together, in the form 

* in other follils, 


er with . art it.” 
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ner Becher adviſes the young operator in chemiſtry, to pro- 


all the while uſing a wrong ſubject, or an adulterated or im- 


From this miſtake alone, 
numberleſs complaints have ariſen of the failure and uncer- 


7 


MAT 


he common | eople of Germany, matt kern. | It is all 
: 27 + reddiſh - 2 hue, except the belly, which is | 
* White ; on the back the colour is more duſky, and is va- 


: 


riegated with black ſpots. On the WIngs the colour is much | 


liter earer, ſome of the longer feathers of them ap- 
* ES Ce of e red earth, called 
— 3 It is common in watery places, in many parts of 
German and Italy. Ray's Ornithology, P · 226. 1 
MATO, in natural hiſtory, the name of a tree growing both 
in the. Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and bearing a fruit of the ſize | 
of an apple, and covered with a thick and tough red ſkin, 
This is called by ſome; the wild mangonſtan. Its fruit per- 
fectly reſembles that of the mangouſtan in figure, but is not 
ceatable. Mem, Acad. Par. 1699. F 
MATORIUM, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers 
do expreſs the gum ammoniacum, and by others galbanum. 
' MATRASS (Cyd.)—The Matraſs, uſed in aſlaying, is a veſ- 
ſel of very pure and tranſparent glaſs, not too thick at the 
bottom, which would make it apt to burſt in the fire. It is, 
for this uſe, to be about eight or ten inches high, and to have 
an orifice ſcarce ſo much as half an inch wide, leſt the mat- 
ters contained in it, being in a violent ſtate of ebullition, 
| ſhould either riſe over the mouth of the veſſel, or at leaſt 
be partly thrown out in form of ſmall drops, like a thin rain, 
' which drops always carry ſome of the metal with them. The 
bottom is capacious enough, when it Will hold an ounce or 
two of aqua fortis, and the height of the veſſel is of farther 
uſe in making a greater repercuſſion of the fumes, The 
mouth ought alſo to be turned backwards, in form of à broad 
lip, that the ſolutions, when poured out; may not run down 
the ſides of the veſſel. Cramer, Art Af. p. 68. | 
MATRICARIA; Feverfew, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower is 
naturally of the radiated kind. Its diſk is compoſed of floſ- 
cules, and its outer circle of ſemi-floſcules, all placed on the 
embryo ſeeds, and contained in one common cup, which is 
of a ſquammoſe ſtructure, and hemiſpheric figure. "The em- 
brios finally become ſeeds of an oblong figure, affixed to the 
thalamus of the flower. To this it is to be added, that the 
flowers always grow many together, in a ſort of cluſters, and 
the leaves are divided ino ſomewhat regular ſegments, ſtand- 
ding in pairs over againſt one another. 55 
The ſpecies of Feber feu, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, | 
are theſe: 1. The common garden Feverfew. 2. The gar- 
den Fever few, with red ſtalks. 15 The wild Feverfew, with 
flowers altogether yellow. 4. The ſweet-ſcented Feverfew. | 
F. The double-flowered Feverfew. 6. The white-flowered 
Feverfew, with three ſeries of ſemi-floſcules. 7. The Fever- 
Jeu, with fiſtular petals. 8. The curled-leav'd Feverfew, 
with the petals of the flower all fiſtulous. g. The Feverfew, 
with the marginal petals of the flower flat, the inner ones 
ar. 10. The naked-flower'd Feverfew. 11. The tan- 
zy-leav'd Feverfeu, with large flowers, and umbilicated 
feeds. 12. The tanzy-leav'd Feverfew, with ſmaller flowers, 


renean Feverfew. 12. The American Fever feu, with leaves | 
like the ambroſia, and with ſmall white flowers, ; Tourn. Inſt. 


P. 493. | | ; RE "=>. | 

8 has always been allowed one of the firſt places among 

the hyſteric and uterine plants. It is preſcribed in powder from 

menſes, tho' ſubje& to be interrupted and irregular, to their 
natural conſequence of ſuch an irregularity. | 


' preſent they are wh 


- 


and umbilicated ſeeds. 13. The buphthalmum-leay'd Py-| 


a fcruple to half a dram the doſe; but the much better way is 
In a ſlight infuſion made in the manner of tea. Taken in! 
this Fo, manner for a continuance of time, it will bring the 

true period; and will remove a number of complaints, the | 


It is alſo an agreea ble carminative and bitter. It ſtren gthens : 


man, and ſome other authors, to a ſort of ſubſtance reſem- 
bling foſſile wood, or the barks of trees, common in the 


cliffs of the ſhores of the Baltic, and found in digging all 
over Pruſſia. This is the bed in which the foſſile amber of 


that kingdom is lodged, and it is ſuppoſed to have no ſmall 


ſhare in the production or formation of that foffile. The 
workmen who dig for amber always make this their guide, 
and follow the veins of itz never ſearchin any where elſe for 
the wi The very ſurface of this foſſile ſubſtance is often 
covered\with a kind of amber; but this is poor; and of no 
value, Many authors have ſuppoſed this cortical or wood- 
like ſubſtance to be real foſſile wood; but this is an error. 


The maſſes of it are too large, ever to have been trees, and 


their fibres run often to twenty, thirty, or forty foot diame- 
ter, in the ſame unbroken compages. It differs from trees 
alſo in this, that as they have been form'd by ſucceſſive addi- 
tions of matter by vegetation, their whole bulk is compoſed 
of circular ftrata, if they may be fo called, or additions of 
coats round a medulla or pith; but in this foſſile wood, as 
ſome have ſuppoſed it to be; there is no pith or medulla, no 
addition of circular coats, but the ſame vait maſs of it is con- 
tinued to a vaſt length and breadth, in the manner of ar 
earthy ſtratum, and is compoſed of thin laminz; or plates 
laid flatwiſe ohe over another, Were this ſubſtance really 
formed of the bodies of trees; we ſhould alſo find in it that 
variety of fibres which the ſeveral parts of wood are known 
to conſiſt of; but nothing of this kind appears, we ſee the 
whole maſs, conſiſting of abſolutely the ſame ſhaped fibres; 
and there never was found, in any of this ſubſtance, the leaſt 
reſemblance of a knot or leaf, or the pedicle of a leaf, as might 
well be expected, had leaves ever grown from it. Phil. 
Tranſ. No. 248. p. 14: | : 

The foſſile wood, which is truly ſuch, and has been once 
vegetable matter, whatever part of the world it is found in, 
agrees in the ſame general marks OE diſtinction and knots, 
and other evident proofs of its having been once vegetable 
are found in all of it; but this Matrix of amber, whether 
found in Pruflia, Denmark, or elſewhere, is {till of the ſame 
kind, and ſhews none of theſe characteriſtic marks of wood. 
See the article SUCCINUM:. | 1 


MAT Ts, on board a ſhip, a kind of broad, thick clouts, 


wove out of ſpun yarn, ſinnet, or thrums; and uſed to 
preſerve the main and fore-yards from gallin againſt the 
maſts at the ties; and at the gunnel of the lot They alſo 
ſerve to keep the clew of the ſail from galling there; as alſo 
to ſave the clews of the fore-ſail from doing ſo at the beak- 
head and boltſprit. | 


MATTAGESS, in zoology; the Engliſh name of the larger 


ſpecies of the lanius . Gs ore..." -. | 
The word Mattageſs is borrowed from the Savoyards, an 
ſignifies the murdering pye ; and has been given it from its 


ſavage diſpoſition, and its reſemblance to the magpye in the 


Nack and ſhort briſtles at the top of the beak. Its head, 


rianthium, is 
mains after the 


edge. 
e 


- 99 -—- 


MAX 


"Hiſt. Braſil. See the article Cux1caca, where Matuitui is 


= 


Ceorruptliy printed Matrictici. | ug 
MA UE, in natural hiſtory, the name of an American 

__ fiſh, of the B ap kind, and having only one ſhort fin 
on the back. It ſeldom grows to more than four inches long, 
and is ſomewhat flattiſh, but not very broad. Its head is 
broad, and covered with a ſhelly cruſt, Its lower jaw 

is ſomethi 
teeth, uſually ſix in number, The upper jaw has a larger 
number, but they are ſmall. Its gills are large,” and its tail 


is made of a ſomewhat ſquare fin, à little rounded at the ex- 


tremity. Its ſcales are large, and very regularly arranged. 
Its head, back, and the upper part of ug, are black, 
and its belly of a hoary white, and its fins are all black. It 
is caught in lakes, not in rivers, and is a well taſted fiſh. 


 Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 235. 3 
MAUDIHGOCA, the Caſſada, or the poiſonous root of which 
bread is made in many parts of the Weſt Indies. See the ar- 


ticle MANIHOr. | | | | 
MAVIS, in zoology, the common name of the ſong-thruſh, 
or throſtle, called by authors the turdus viſcivorus minor, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the larger ſpecies, called in Engliſh the 
miſſel bird; and uſually known among us alſo by the ſimple 
name thruſh, It is called viſcivorus by authors, from its re- 


ſemblance in colour to the other viſcivorus, not from its feed- | 


ing on the miſletoe-berries, as that does. 
It is much ſmaller than the miſſel bird, and of a middle fize 
between the fieldfare and redwing. Its back is of a greyiſh 
brown, ſomewhat like the colour of the Spaniſh olives : its 
"> belly white, and its breaſt yellowiſh, and fpotted with brown 
and blackiſh ſpots, and it is fpotted round about the eyes; its 
under ſmall feathers of the wings are of a yellowiſh or red- 
diſh brown, and thoſe under | f 
brown. It feeds on worms, ſnails, and ſmall inſects, and 
remains with us the whole year. It builds with moſs and 
ſtubble, and lines the neſt with mud. On this it lays five or 
ſix eggs, which are of a bluiſh green, variegated with a few 
black ſpots. It fits on hedges and buſhes, and 
- agreeably. Ray's Ornithology, p. 138. 5 : 
MAUMY Soil, in agriculture, an earth conſiſting of a white 
marly clay, chalk, and ſand, which cauſes it to work very 
hort, as the farmers call it, when any thing dry. This ſort 
of land is uſually ſowed with wheat, miſcellan, or barley, 
and requires the ſame tillage that the clay land does, and 
- muſt be kept dry and warm. | | 
Its moſt proper manure 
quently ſow beans next after wheat in claye 


'S 


ounds, ſo in 


- - theſe they chooſe to ſow peas, chuſing a fair and ſettled ſea- 
| a ſmart ſhower 

: ſoon after their ſowing, the earth will bind fo firmly together 
after it, that moſt of the ſeed will be loſt, Pht's Oxtord- | 


ſon for their ſeed-time ; for if there happen 


ire, p. 446. | V 
5 MAUND, in our old writers, a kind of great baſket or ham- 
per, 8 eight bales, or two fats: It is commonly a 
quantity of eig 
done thouſand pounds weight, Book of Rates, p. 3. Blount. 
MAUROUSE, the name of a creature of the deer kind, men- 
tioned by Joſſelyn. It ſeems to be the ſame with the Dama 


Virginiana of Mr. Ray, one of which creatures was, in his 


time, kept alive in St. James's park. See the article Dama. 


This is not certain, however; for Joſſelyn's deſcription is 
very imperfect; he only ſays it is like the mooſe - deer, but is 
ſmall, and has ſmall horns. F 
 MAUZ, a name uſed by ſome authors for the muſa, or plan- 
tain-tree. Albin. Egypt. p. 78. | 
MAXILELA ( 6.7 * | 
name 7g 
muſcles of the lower j 


* 


Heri... 5 8 2440 | 
-MAx1LL an "Atollens'Tertins, in anatomy, a name given by 
_ + Riolanus, and fome others, to a muſcle of the face, more 


MAXILLARY (C90:)—MAXIELARY Bens, 


. the digaſtricus, and called by Albinus, biventer maxille infe- | 


822 


longer than the upper, and has ſeveral very ſharp 


* 


e tail whitiſh. Its legs are | 


ſings very 


is the rotteneſt dung. As they fre- 


t bales of unbound books, each bale having 


AXILLE® Quartus, in anatomy, a 
eſalius, and ſome others, to one of the 
w, commonly known by the name of 


MEA 


MAxlILARV Muſcles, in fiſh, two large muſcles placed under | 


the lower jaw, and ſerving to move it; theſe, with the two 
hypophthalmic muſcles, which are placed under the eyes, are 
the four cephalic muſcles of fiſhes, according to authors. 
MAXIMIS ET Minimis. For the method of Maximis & 
Mini mit, ſee the article Maximum, Cycl. and Suppl. 
MAXIMUM (Cycl.)— The fluxion of the baſe of a curve, or 
of its abſciſſa being given, when the fluxion of the ordinate 
vaniſhes, the tangent becomes parallel to the baſe, and the 
ordinate, moſt commonly, is a Maximum or Minimum, ac- 
cording to the rule given by authors on this fubject, and men- 
tioned in the Cyclopædia, under this head. But it is to be 
obſerved, that it the ſecond fluxion of the ordinate vaniſh at 
the ſame time, and the third fluxion be real, this rule does 
not hold; for the ordinate is, in that caſe, neither a Maxi- 
mum nor a Minimum. If the firſt, ſecond, and third fluxions 
vaniſh, and the fourth fluxion be real, the ordinate is a Max- 
imum or Minimum. The general rule given by Mr, Mac- 
laurin, is, that when the Ft fluxion of the ordinate, with 
its fluxions of any ſubſequent fucceſſive orders, vaniſh, and 
the number of all theſe des that vaniſh is odd, then the 
ordinate is a Maximum or Minimum, according as the fluxion 
of the next order to theſe is negative or poſitive. But if the 
number of all the fluxions of the ordinate, of the firſt and 
ſubſequent ſucceſlive orders that vaniſh, be an even number, 
the ordinate is then neither a Maximum nor a Minimum. See 
Treat. of Fluxions, B. 1. c. 9. and B. 2. c. 5. art. 859. ſeq. 
The greateſt and leaſt ordinates are likewiſe diſcovered in 


ſome caſes, by ſuppoſing y to be infinite in reſpect of x. But 
there are ſeveral exceptions to this rule. See Maclaurin, loc. 
cit. art. 262, 865. . | 7 
A late author has formed ſome objections to the univerſality 
of Mr. Maclaurin's rule. See the Harmony of Antient and 
Modern Geometry, by Mr. Paman, Lond. 1745. 4*. in 
the Preface. 25 5 
.MAXY, in mineralogy, a name given by ſome to mundic, a 
ſulphureous IG, common in the tin mines of Cornwall, 
and elſewhere. Boerhaave, Chem. p. 99. n. 
MA Dew. See the article Ros Mayalis. | I 
MAYA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of the 
Philippine iſlands to a ſmall ſpecies of ſparrow, much leſs 
than ours, and very common among them. It feeds on rice, 
and is very deſtructive of it. = 
MAZA, a name given by the antients to a fort of food, in 
common uſe among the poorer ſort of people. It was made 
of the meal of parched barley, ſprinkled with ſome liquid, 
and was eaten with honey or with defrutum. RT 
Hippocrates every where ſpeaks of this as of a coarſe kind of 
bread, and adviſes the changing the common finer bread,” in 
the ſpring ſeaſon, for this coarſer kind, as a thing very con- 
ducive to health. He ſeems every where to conſider bread as 


” 


the drier, and Maza as the moiſter diet. | 


Maza, Mage, among the Athenians, a ſort of cake, which 
was the common fare of ſuch as were entertained at the pub- 
lic expence in the common hall, or prytaneum. Potter, 
Archzol. Græc. l. 1. c. 25. T. 1. p. 136. 5 
Theſe cakes were made of flour boiled with water and oil. 
Pitiſc, Lex. Ant. in voc. F 

MAZONOMUS, among the antients, a very large diſh, com- 
monly of wood, in which the Maaa was ſerved. Pitiſc. Lex. 
Ant. in voc. See the article MAZ A. 1 

MAZ ORAH, among the Jews, denotes the ſcience of reading 
the feriptures. See the article CABB Ai Aa. 

MAZ UR, a ſpecies of birds, which the Arabian ſailors eſteem 
very lueky, becauſe it lays its eggs cloſe by the ſea fhore be- 
fore a tract of good weather; ſo that when theſe are ob- 
ſerved, they promiſe themſelves a ſafe voyage. They alſo 
pretend that this bird gives notice to ſailors, when the ſhip 
approaches any danger, by flying and fluttering up and.dawn. 
Hofm. Lex. in vo. res Od” i Gs 

MEADOW Land. Too much water, and too little, are 

* eqkally prejudicial to Meadow grounds, The beſt lands for 

| Meadow paſture are either low lands, or hanging grounds, 
where there is a rich ſoil and a moiſt bottom; eſpecially 
where any little brook, or running ſpring, may be brought 
over it; and where there is ſome deſcent in the Meadow, 
that the water may not lodge on it. Theſe Maadotus are much 
better for the farmer than thoſe near large rivers, where great 
crops are often loſt. Mortim. Huſb. PRs. 

MxAapow-Saffron, Colchicum. See the article Sar rRON. 

MEAL.. The a! or flour of England is the fineſt: and whi- 

_ feſt in the world. The French is uſually browner, and the 

German browner than that. Our flour keeps well with us, 

but in c: and becomes 


»„8—— 


carrying abroad it often contracts d 
bad. All flour is ſubject to breed ol are white 
in the white flower, and brown in that which is brown ; they 
are therefore not always 2 to the eye; but when 
the flour feels damp, and ſmells rank and muſty, it may be 
conjectured that they are there in great abundance. 

The colour, and the weight, are the two things which de- 
note the value of Meal or flour ; the whiter and the heavier 
is, | 


it is ings being alike, the better it always is. P 
En EI 
| in his time, produced the fineſt in 


* 


the 


ME A 


„ World. | This country, indeed, was famous before his 
3 25 this produce; pe. the Greeks have celebrated it ; 


and Sophocles, in particular, ſays, that no flour is fo white, 
or ſo good, as that of Italy, The corn of this country has, 
however, loſt much of its reputation ſince that time; and 
the reaſon of this ſeems to be, that the whole country being full 
of ſulphur, alum, vitriol, marcaſites, and bitumens, the 
air may have, in time, affected them fo far, as to make 
them diffuſe themſelves through the earth, and render it leſs 
fit for vegetation; and the taking fire of ſome of theſe in- 


flammable minerals, as has ſometimes happened, is alone | 


ſufficient to alter the nature of all the land about the places 
where they are. Deſland. Trait. Phyſ. 
'The flour of England, though it pleaſes by its whiteneſs, yet 
it wants ſome of the other qualities valuable in flour ; the 
bread that is made of it is brittle, and 'does not hold toge- 
ther, but after keeping a few days becomes hard and dry, 
as if made of chalk, and is full of cracks in all parts; and 
this muſt be a great diſadvantage in it when intended for the 
ſervice of an army, or the like occaſions, where there is no 
baking every day, but the bread of one making muſt neceſſa- 
rily be kept a long time. | 
The flour of Picardy is very like that of England, and after 
it has been kept ſome time, is found improper for making 
into paſte or dough. The French are forced either to uſe 
it immediately on the grinding, or elſe to mix it with an 
equal quantity of the flour of Bretany, which is coarſer but 
more unctuous and fatty; but neither of theſe kinds of flour 
keep well. = Ts 
The flour of almoſt any country will do for the home con- 
ſumption of the place, as it may be always freſh ground ; 


but the great care to be uſed in ſelecting it is in order to 


the ſending it abroad, or furniſhing ſhips for their own uſe. 
'The faline humidity of the ſea air rufts metals, and fouls 


every thing on board, if great care be not taken in the pre- | 


ſerving them. This alſo makes the flour damp and mouldy, 
and is often the occaſion of its breeding inſects, and being 
wholly ſpoiled. . | fr WE | 
„ 20 of ſome places is conſtantly found to keep better at 
fea than that of others; and when that is once found out, 
the whole caution needs only be to carry the flour of 
- thoſe places. Thus the French find that the flower of Poi- 
tou, Normandy, and Guienne, all bear the ſea carriage ex- 
* tremely well, and they make a conſiderable advantage by 
. carrying them to their American colonies, | 
The choice of flour for exportation being thus made, the 
next care is to preſerve it in the ſhips ; the keeping it dry is 
the grand conſideration in regard to this; the barrels in 
which it is put up ought to be made of dry and well-ſeaſoned 
oak, and not to be larger than to hold two hundred weight at 
the moſt. If the wood of the barrels have any ſap remaining 
in it, it will moiſten and ſpoil the flour; and no wood is ſo 
proper as oak for this purpoſe, or for making the bins and 


other veſſels for keeping flour in at home, fince, when once | 
well dried and ſeaſoned, it will not contract humidity after- 
wards. The beach wood, of which ſome make their bins 


for flour, is never thoroughly dry, but always retains ſome 
ſap. The fir will give the flour a taſte of turpentine; and 
the aſh is always ſubject to be eaten by worms, The oak 
is preferable becauſe of its being free from theſe faults ; and 


when the ſeveral kinds of wood have been examined in a | 


proper manner, there may be others found as fit, or poſſibly 
more ſo than this for the purpoſe. The great teſt is their 
+ having more or leſs ſap. See the articles FLoUR and Woop, 
MzeAL-worm, See the article Worm. | 
MEAN (Cycl. Mx AN Anomaly, in aſtronomy. See the article 
ANoMALY, Cycl. n | | 


Mzan 8 ning F in aftronomy, is when the mean place 
of the ſun is in ee, , with the mean place of the 
4 9 ; | 


moon in the ecliptic. See the articles CoNJUNCTION and 


_ OprosiTIon, el. | 
MA diftance of à planet from the fn in aſtronomy, is the 
right line drawn from the ſun, to 


to the ſemitranſverſe axis, and is fo called becauſe. it is a 
mean between the planets greateſt and leaſt diſtance from the 
ſun. ae. — ** | | 
Mean Motion, in aſtronomy, that whereby a planet is ſup- 
poſed to move equally in its orbit, and is always propor- 
tional to the time. | 


MEASURE (Cycl.)—We have lately had ſome accurate com- 


pariſons between ſome of the French weights and meafures, 
and thoſe of England, the reſult of Which is, 1. The 


Paris half toiſe, as ſet off on the ſtandard kept in the Royal | 


Society, — of Engliſh inches, —1 7 3 
8.355, whence it appears, that the iſh an 
"4 88. Paris half toiſe and foot, —2 107 to 1143 
8 ſo is 36 to 38.3551 — 
A 50 T — N yn Dans 
= $ 7560 z whence 
liſh Troy pound of Fed 


weighs 
that the En 
1 to ths 


ounces, or 
Tais two mare, or fixtorn ounce eight as 1600 21 z that | 


Iron he extremity of the conju- | 
gate axis of the ellipſis the planet moves in; and this is equal 


— 


MED 


the Paris ounce weighs Engliſh Troy grains 472.5 ; and 
that conſequently the Englith Troy ounce is to the Paris 
| ounce, as 64. is to 63. 
3- The Engliſh avoirdupois pound weighs Troy grains 
7004; whence the avoirdupois ounce, whereof ſixteen make 
a pound, is found equal to 437.75 Troy grains. And it 
follows, that the Troy pound is to the avoirdupois pound, 
as 88 to 107 nearly ; for as 88 to 107, ſo is 5760 to 7003. 
636; that the Troy ounce is to the avoirdupois ounce, as 
80 to 73 nearly; for as 80 to 73, ſo is 480 to 438. And, 
laſtly, that the avoirdupois Nos and ounce, is to the Paris 
two marc weight and ounce, as 63 to 68 nearly; for as 63 
to 68, ſo is 7004. to 7559.873. | 
4% The Paris foot, expreſſed in decimals, is equal to 
I . 0654 of the Engliſh foot, or contains 12. 785 Engliſh 
inches. Phil. Tranſ. No. 465. Set. 5. 

MEAT (Cycl.)—MEearT, in the manege. See the article 
Dry Meat. | a | 
MEB, or Sea Mn, in zoology, the name of a water bird of 

the larus or gull-kind, which is all over of a duſky grey on 
its upper part; its head is blackiſh at the top, and the beak 
is red. The legs are ſhort and black, and the wings very 
long, reaching beyond the tail when folded. 
MECAXOCHITL in the materia medica, the name of the 
piper longum humilius, or ſmall Ametican long pepper. 
Dale, Pharm. p. 286. 5 
MECHANICAL (Cyel.) MECHANICAL Force, See the ar 
ticle FORCE, Appendix. | 
MECHANICAL Operation of” Medicines, See the article MEDI“ 
CINE, | 
MEDAL (Cycl.)—Impreſſions of ME DATLS. A very eaſy and 
elegant way of taking impreſſions of Medals and coins, not 
generally known, is this : Melt a little ifinglaſs glue, made 
with brandy, and pour it thinly over the medal, ſo as to 
cover its whole ſurface ; let it remain on for a day or two, 
till it is thoroughly dry and hardened, and then taking it 
off, it will be fine, clear, and hard as a piece of Muſcovy 
glaſs, and will have a very elegant impreſſion of the coin. 
Shaw's Lectures, p. 430. | THO 
Sulphur is ſometimes uſed to take off impreſſions of Medals, 
coins, &c. The method is this: Having made a ledge of 
clay about the work, whoſe impreſſion is defired, and care- 
fully oiled the whole, gently pour brimſtone melted in a co- 
vered veſſel, to prevent its firing upon the metal. About the 
edge of this mould make a border of clay, as before, and 
lightly oil the internal ſurface of both ; then gradually pur 
into it, to the thickneſs of about a quarter of an inch, a 
mixture made up with calcined alabaſter and water, to the 
conſiſtence of {tiff honey. This ſoon growing hard, may be 
| taken out of the mould, and gives figures of the coin or MAe- 
dal. Boyle's Works abr. vol. 1. p. 151. A method ſome- 
what different is deſcribed in the article BRIMSTONE, 
We have an eaſy method of procuring the true impreſſion or 
7 0. of Medals and coins, by Mr. Baker in the Phil. Tranſ. 
o. 472. Sect. 13. rs | 
Take a perfect and ſharp impreſſion in the fineſt black ſeal- 
ing-wax, of the coin or Meda] you defire. Cut away 
the wax round the edges of the impreſſion; then with a pre- 
paration of gum-water, of the colour you would have the 
picture, ſpread the paint upon the wax impreſſion with a ſmall 
hair pencil, obſerving to work it into all the ſinking or hol- 
low places, theſe being the riſing parts of the Medal; and the 
colouring muſt be carefully taken from the other parts with a 
wet finger. Then take a piece of very thin poſt paper, a lit- 
tle larger than the Medal, and moiſten it quite through, Place 
it on the wax impreſſion, and on the back of the paper lay 
three or four pieces of thick woollen cloth or flannel, of about 
the ſame ſize. The impreſſion, with its coverings, ſhould 
be placed between two ſmooth iron plates, about two inches 
ſquare, and one tenth of an inch thick. Theſe mult be care- 
fully put into a ſmall preſs, made of two plates of iron, about 
five. inches and an half long, one inch and a half wide, and 
half an inch in thickneſs, havigg a couple of long male ſcrews 
running through them, with 4 turning female ſcrew on each, 
to force the plates together, Theſe being 1 fie evenly to- 
ther, by means of the ſcrews, will take off a true and 
fair picture of the Medal; which, if an deficiencies ſhows 
appear, may eaſily be repaired with a hair pencil, or pen, 
dipped in the colour made uſe of | - th 
If a relievo only be deſired, nothing is neceſſary, but to take 
a piece of card, or white paſte-board, well. ſoaked in water, 
then placing it on the wax mould, without any colouring, 
letting it remain in the preſs for a few minutes, a good 
ure will be obtained. 3 
is Method of taking off Medals, &c. is convenient, and 
ſeems much more ſo than the ſeveral inventions uſually 
practiſed in ſulphur, plaſter of Paris, paper, &c. wherein a 
mould muſt be formed, either of r plaſter, or 
em Songs, which require a good deal of time and trou- 


Some take imprefſions on paper from the Medals themſelves, 
them thro N and colouring them 
z but this is not only more difficult, but does great 
injury to the Medals, by the ſharpnels of their moſt 
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delicate and expreſſive ſtrokes: Whereas wax does not hurt] coronated Medica. 19. The many fruited Medica, with 
mite fineſt Meat in the leaſt degree; and though a brittle. | obtuſe, and not crenited leaves. 20, The many-fruited Me- 
ſubſtance, yet it effectually reſiſts the force of a downright ' dica, with obtuſe” crenated leaves, 21. The prickly two- 
ibn i. > J J Medica, with elegantly divided leaves. 22, The 

8 5 Red ſeems the beſt colouring, and therefore black wax is di- perennial Medica, with the ci jary fruit. 23. The perennial 
© Tected to be uſed; but if the pictures are choſen in black and | ſhrub Medica, with orbiculated fruit. 24. The many- 
' _ white, to reſemble copper plates, the wax ſhould be red; for ftuited orbicular-headed Medica, with a ſmaller fruit. 25, 
dhe wax and paint ought to be of different colours, in order to | The orbiculated Medica, with a broad fruit, with a fingle 
diſtinguiſh. (ben the colour is laid on properly, or rightly | voluta, 26. The ſmaller orbiculated prickly Medica, with 
cleared away. — 124 2 finglelarge voluta. 27. The elegant orbiculated Medica, 
The ſubſtance of Medals, being metalline, is liable to be | with the fruit rugoſe at the edges. 28. The barrel-fruited 
corroded; did the Hues being raiſed, are alſo lidble to be | Medica, with the circles of the fruit wrinkled on each fide, 
effaced by friction. Hence it is rare to find any perfectiy] and turning black with age. 29. The larger and ſmaller 
reſerved. Gems are not ſubject to theſe inconveniencies. ſmooth Medica, with the turned fruit. 30. The elegant 
Bee cc EN Medica of Catalonia. 31. The prickly cochleated Medica, 
'MEDEA, the name of a tone deſcribed by Pliny and the an-] with large echinated fruit, turbinated at each end, and armed 
tients. They ſay it was black, and was variegated with | With ſpines turning backwards. 32. The Medica with the 
gold- coloured veins, and that, when rubbed in water, it] leaves and ſeeds of the heart-leay'd Medica, and with harder 


* 


« 
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jelded a yellowiſh red juice, which had the flavour of wine. fruit. 33. The large double fr uited prickly barrel-headed 
We know no ſtone at preſent anſwering theſe characters. Medica. 34. The two-fruited prickly Medica, with oval 
| Rulandus, indeed, mentions a kind of black hzmatites, or | fruit, and ſhort rigid ſpines, 35. The many-fruited prickly 
| blood-ſtone, which tinges water to a ſaffron colour. This | barrel-headed Medica, 36. The leaft, hairy and 2 
account he takes from Encelius ; but this wants the much | barrel -Fruited Medica, 37. The great prickly ſea Medica. 
greater character, of giving it the taſte of wine. " The Medica with lax fruit, of the ſmall echinated kind, 
'MEDENA, a word uſed by Paracelſus to expreſs an inveterate | but with prickles not ſtanding out. 39. The ſoft and hoary- 
- Tins &f ulcer, © e | leav'd hop Medica, with heart -faſhion'd ſeeds. 40. The 
MED EOLA, in botany, the name given by Linnzus to a ge- great fruited Medica, with the prickles of the head turning 
nus of plants, called ſalſa by other authors. The characters | both upward and downward. - 41. The Medica with a large 
are theſe: There is no cup, but ſome have erroneouſly taken fruit, with the prickles turning all upwards. Tourn. Init. 
the flower for a cup, and have deſcribed it under this name, p-. 413- See the article LUCERNE. 8 
and allowed no flower. The flower conſiſts of ſeveral petals, | Malus ME pIc A, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
of an oblong oval figure, equal in ſize, and 7 ex=| the citron tree. Ger. Herb. 1287. apa 
panded, with their ends often bent backwards. The ſtami- MEDICAL Stones. See the article STONE, : 
na are fix ſubulated filaments, of the length of the flower, |MEDICAGO, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
The antherz are incumbent. The piſtil has three cornicu-] Characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the papiliona- 
lated germina. The ſtyles are of the ſame number, one ter-] ceous kind, and its piſtil, which ariſes from the cup, finally 
minating each germen. The ſtigmata are thick and crooked, | becomes a plain orbiculated fruit, of a ſort. of falcated ſhape, 
The fruit is a roundiſh berry, dividing into three parts, and | and containing one kidney-ſhap'd ſeed. 
containing three cells. The feeds are ſingle, and of a cor- | The ſpecies of Medicago, enumerated . Tournefort, 
dated form, Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 154. : are theſe: 1. The annual trefoil-like 79 a 2. be 
'MEDIALE, in botany, a name given by the antients to the] Spaniſh Medicago, with the appearance of the kidney vetch. 
'* central part of any tree. It is car FUR uſed to ſignify the | 3 The cretic Medicago, with the appearance of the kidney- 
- ſpungy pith that fils up the young branches of a tree, as inthe | vetch. And 4. The hoary trifoliate ſhrubby Medicago, com- 
. elder, and the like. And fometimes for the firm and bard | monly called the Cytiſus with crooked pods. Tourn, Inſt, 
ſubſtance, called the heart of the wood, and found to be. P. 412 _ 3 3 f 
much harder than any other part of it. Thus the name of MEDICINES (Cyel,)—By Medicines is meant whatever corrects 
tree, to which the word Mediale is arinexed, muſt be the] 4 depraved or vitiated conſtitution of body, and reſtores it 
means of explaining what is meant by the word, whether a | to à heathful ſtate: So that they differ from aliments, which 
ſpongy pith, or a found and hard wood. The moſt accurate preſerve the body in a ſound ſtate, whereas Medicines reſtore 
writers, however, make a diſtinction which ought to be kept it when impaired ; and from poiſons, which tend to deſtroy 
up, that is, the calling the heart, or ſound internal part of | the body. All the parts of diet may indeed be termed alimen- 
| wood, only Mediale, and the ſpungy part within the elder, | tary Medicine, in as much as they ma ſerve to confirm 
Ec. Medulla. . | health, againſt the firſt approaches of a diſeaſe; as poiſons, 
MEDIANT E, in muſic. The Mediant F .a made is that note | which are always detrimental to the body, have been called 


which is a third higher than the final; or that which divides | deleterious Medicine. * 
the fifth of every authentic mode into two thirds. See the | Medicines are either ſimple, or compound: Simple Meatcines 
articles Mops and THIS. are thoſe which are formed ſpontaneguſly, or by the aſſiſtance 
This term is chiefly in uſe among the French. See Braſſard, of nature alone; and thoſe are called compound, which are 
EE d ĩ ĩ ĩ ̃ ⁵ n Fe — 00 of men; and to the mixtures of 
MEDIATORS of 2ue/tions, in our old writers, were ſix per-] various ſimples put together. . Cn” 
SRD! authorized 5 7 — who, upon any queſtion . arifing | The principal differ ENCES of Bani Medicines are taken either 
' among merchants, relating to any unmercable wool, or un- | from een or from. their virtues. In reſpect 
due packing, &c, might, before che mayor, or officers of the | to their texture, they are divided into minerals, 2 
ſtaple, upon their oath, certify and ſettle the ſame.; to whoſe and animals; each of Which diviſions is termed a claſs, king- 
order and determination therein, the parties concerned were | dom, or Wy. 7, t an 3 
to give entire credence, and fubmit. 27 Edw. 3. Stat. 2. In what the antients have left us 2 the Medicines 
r 8 5 © they uſed, there is the utmoſt confuſion and obſcurity ; the 
Mcepiators, Miatorkc, under the emperors of Conſtantino- | ſame ſubſtance is frequently called Any different names; 
ple, officers of ſtate who had the direction of all affairs tranſ- | ſome Medicines are barely mentioned by them, without any 
© acted at court, Their chief, or preſident, was called megas | account of their nature or deſcription ;. and in 4 * to many 
„ meſazon, Meya; paoagur, and anſwered to the prime or grand | others, the virtues aſcribed by them to one ſimple, have 
Aer of the Turks. Hefm. Lex. in voc. been, by later writers, attributed to others, To clear, up, 
IEDICA, Lucerne, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, | and ſet right all thoſe difficulties, at this time, would be a 
the characters of which are theſe; The flower is of the papi- | taſk as difficult as it would be uſeful, So great and fo man 
* Honaceous kind, and its piſtil, which ariſes from its cup, be- virtues are aſcribed, by different authors, to particular Medi- 
. comes finally a ſeed-yeſſel, of tie ſhape of a ſnail, containing | sine, that, if they could be depended on, each ought to be 
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- "uſually kidney-ſhaped feels. booked on as an almoſt univerſal remedy ; but as many, of 
be ſpecies of Medica, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are] theſe virtues are merely imaginary, it requires even the great- 
"theſe: 1. The great upri ht Medica, with purple flowers. | eft caution to Gflingulh the fictitious from thoſe which truly 


2. The: great upright ca, with violet-coloured flowers. belong to them; and though the knowledge of the virtues of 
F r thiy gs carrfed to a very greas Jengrh, there 
Freat upright Medica, with variegated flowers of violet co- are nevertheleſs many things remaining yet to be diſcovered, 
"colour and yellow. 5. The wild Medica, with ſaffron-co- | and room enough ſtill to enrich the ſcience with new ſpecific 
”"Joured flowers. 6. The wild Medica, with pale yellow | remedies z nor will the judicious phyſician find leſs worthy 
.* flowers. 7. The wild AMedicay with bluiſh geen flowers, wp oughts, in endeayourin | 
, The ſmall. wild Medica, with, blue and * 
9. Thel ſea Medida. 10. The Medica, with broad ſcutel- 
© © Tated fruit. tt. The Medica with. orbiculated fruit. 12. 
' = The Medica with ſmooth. leaves, matked wi black ſpots, | Such 
"and with « p: — nr * . , 
„Wich ne . > * wi ut pos, 14. . great - 
"Medica, with turbinated fruit, 157 The hairy Lua, with 
. "very rigidly echinited fruit. 16. The hairy echinated 4fe-| with a little 
= 17 
— 


| e-|  wihh. a little water, upon a hard and ſmpoth 
e echinared Medice, 18. The lite]  impalpable powder, and afterwards dried upan a 
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and then ſet by for a few days, in a warm, or at leaſt a very 


dry place. In this manner are to be prepared amber, anti- 
mony, bezoar, which ſhould be levigated with ſpirit of wine 
inſtead of water, blood-ſtone, calamy, firſt calcined for the 
| uſe of the makers of braſs, chalk, coral, crabs claws, crabs 
eyes (ſo called); egg-ſhells cleanſed from the membrane ad- 
hering to them by boiling in water, oyſter-ſhells firſt cleanſed, 
pearls, verdegreaſe, tutty. 
= antimony calamy, and tutty, ſingular care ought to be 
taken to reduce them to the moſt ſubtle powder that can be. 
Pemberton's College Diſp. p- 145. 
Mechanical Operation of Mgpicines, To account for the 
operations of Medicines mechanically, ſeems to have been the 
favourite ſcheme of phyſicians and phyſiologers of the laſt and 
preſent century. Stahl and his diſciples reject theſe accounts, 
and think them ſufficiently refuted by the operation of opium, 
and of aſtringents. One grain of opium, properly taken, will, 
for a time, aſſwage pains all over the body. A very few grains 
of crocus martis aſtringens ſometimes ſtop an hæmoptyſis, be- 
fore they can be ſuppoſed to have entered into the humours of 
the body. Is it not paſt all belief, ſay they, that ſo few grains 
mixed with ſo many pounds of fluids, ſhould retain any mecha- 
nical force, eſpecially as it is well known that aſtringents loſe 
their force by dilution, They farther urge, that the various 


effects of the ſame Medicine are a refutation of the mechanical | 


hopotheſis; thus emetics ſometimes purge, and vice verſa; 
aſtringents encreaſe hemorrhages ; opium excites alacrity in 

ſome, inſtead of 2 Again, the ſight, or even bare 
imagination of ſome Medicines, will produce a ſenſible effect 
on the body, without any contact. Stahl and his followers 
therefore hold, that Medicines operate chiefly by exciting the 
vital ſenſe; and that this is the chief effect of Medicines, even 
where they ſeem moſt to act mechanically. See Funcker”s 
Conſp. Therap. p. 3. ſeq. 
Hoffman, Heiſter, and others, have attacked the hypotheſis 
of Stahl. We ſhall not pretend to give any farther account 


of the controverſy. Perhaps in this, as in others, there may 


be a good deal of logomachy. Strictly ſpeaking, mechanical 
principles muſt be inſufficient to account for the operation of 
Medicines, as this ſometimes undoubtedly depends (in the 
prime vie at leaſt) on chemical principles ; and no body has 
hitherto been able to account mechanically for the phænomena 
of chemiſtry. The laws of the minima nature have not hi- 
therto been reduced to thoſe of the preſſure and impulſe of 
large ſenſible maſſes. And perhaps when the laws, that ob- 
tain in the minute parts of matter, have been found, we ſhall 
fill be at a loſs to account for all the phænomena of animated 
bodies, particularly the human. | | 
Heiſter ſays, Stahl pretends that the rational ſoul and nature 
are ſynonimous terms; and that it is the rational foul which 
formed the fœtus in the womb, and which directs all vital, 
animal, and natural actions, to the preſervation of the body; 
hence ſometimes exciting evacuations, ſometimes ſpaſms, to 
get rid of diſorders. Hei ſter, Diſſert. de Medicin. Mechan. 
præſtantia in Compend. Medicin. Practic. where he endca- 
vours to refute the Stahlians. | | 
Juncker, who wrote according to Stahl's principles, does not 
deny that there is ſomething mechanical in the operation of 
Medicines independantly of the will or ſpontaneity of nature ; 
but he aſſerts that their chief operation is owing to nature, 
which makes uſe of the remedy to attain its end. His words 
are, Operationem Medicamentorum ab ipſa natura gubernari 
innumeræ confirmant Obſervationes. Licet enim non negamus, 
ſubeſſe interdum actioni eorum aliquid mechanici, a nature 
arbitrio non pendentis, tanti tamen hoc non eſt habendum, ut 
operandi modus illi maxime adſcribi mereatur. A potiori enim 
fit denominatio, & natura utitur remedio ad finem ſuum. 
Funcker, Conſpect. Therap. p. 1, 2. 
A late author obſerves, as to Medicines, that let what diſeaſe 
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with the ſurgeon never to be wholly unprovided with banda. 
ges. Heiſter's Surg. p. 11. | 


MEDIMNUM, Made, among the Greeks, a meaſure of ca- 


acity, holding ſix Roman modii or buſhels. Danet. in voc. 


MEDINE, an Egyptian piece money, of iron ſilver'd over, and 


about the ſize of a ſilver three-pence, Pococt's Egypt. p. i 73. 


MEDINUS, a name given by ſome to the meds, a ſtone cele- 


brated by the writers of the middle ages for many imaginary 
virtues. See the article Mepus. 


MEDITRINALIA, among the Romans, feaſts inſtituted in 


honour of the goddeſs Meditrina, and celebrated on the 3oth of 
September. They were ſo called from medendo, becauſe the 
Romans then began to drink new wine, which they mixed 
with old, and that ſerved them inſtead of phyſic. 


MEDIUM, in botany, a name given by Dioſcorides to the 


violet, and by Lobel, to the ſea flag-flower, or iris maritima 
narbonenſis. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 


MEDLAR, Mapfilus, in botany. See the article MEPSIL us. 


We have two kinds of Medlar propagated very frequently in 


orchards, for the ſake of their fruit; the one is the common 


Medlar, or, as it is called by ſome, the Nottingham Madlar; 
the other the Dutch Medlan. The firſt of theſe was once al- 


moſt the only kind known in England; but fince the other 


has been introduced, it is found ſo much ſuperior in the ſize, 
and flavour of the fruit, that it is now almoſt the only kind 


o. . 


thought worth the cultivating. 
They are propagated by budding or grafting them upon the 
wthorn, or the pear ſtock, upon either of which they take 


very well, and may be afterwards tranſplanted into the fruit- 


garden, either as ſtandards, or trained up againſt an eſpalier, 
in both which methods they will ſucceed very well. If the 
larger fort are trained up in an eſpalier, the fruit will be much 


larger; but great care muſt be taken in the pruning, not to 


ſhorten the bearing branches, for the fruit is almoſt all pro- 


. duced at the extremities of theſe. The Medlar will grow on 


any ſoil ; but on a moiſt and ſtrong ſoil, the fruit will grow 
larger, and on a dry one, it will, though ſmaller, be much 
better taſted. Miller's Gardener's Dict. 

The fruit ſhould be ſuffered to remain on the branches till 
October, at which time it will begin to fall of itſelf, and it 
ſhould then be gathered in the middle of a dry day, and laid 
up in a dry place till ſoft, and beginning to decay, which is 
uſually about a month after it is gathered ; at this time they 


are fit for eating, for, till they begin to decay, they are t 
harſh for the — 4 15 fm „ 


MEDOKINA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 


oyſter. See the article Os REA. 


MEDULLA (Cycl.)—MzDUTILA Spinali. In fiſhes, the ſpi- 


nal marrow does not run through the middle of the vertebræ, 
as it does in other animals, but is carried through a whole 
ſeries of the apophyſes which ſtand on the upper part of the 
bone, and are therefore called the apaphyſes dorſales, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the others, which their ſituation occafions to 
be called the lateral and ventral. All theſe dorſal apophyſes 
of the vertebræ are hollow at their baſe, and by that means 
afford a continued channel for this marrow. The baſes of 
the lower apophyſes reaching from the anus to the tail, have 
alſo the ſame ſort of hollow at their baſe ; but this ſerves only 
for the paſſage of the larger blood-veſſels. | 


MEDUS, or Mxpinus, a name given by the writers of 


the middle ages to a ſtone brought from Media, of which 


they ſay there were two kinds, the one black, and the other 


green. They attribute many ſtrange virtues to theſe ſtones ; 


the black they ſay was a fatal poiſon when taken inwardly, 
but that if wetted with milk, and rubbed upon the ſkin of 


a woman with child, it cauſed her to bring forth a boy. 
This, and a number of other as probable virtues, did theſe 
ignorant and fanciful writers beſtow at pleaſure on ſtones. 
never known to the world before, and of which themſelves 


ſoever be named, and any Medicine, as univerſally uſeful in | gave no deſcriptions. This ſeems to be only a falſe hiſtory 
it, yet he can ſhew circumſtances of patients, or of the diſ- | of the Medea of Pliny. . 
eaſe, where that Medicine would be very improper. He men- | MEDUSZZ Caput, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors 
tions ſeveral inftances of this kind. See Medic. Eff. Edinb. | to the fella marina, called by ſome, from its various branch- 
vol. 1. p. 267. ſeq.” | ings, /tella arboreſcens. Rumphius, Geſner, and many other 
Mepicines Hoa tale. See the article MET ALs. authors, have deſcribed this ſtrange fiſh in its recent ſtate, 
Pocket MEDicines, in ſurgery, are ſuch neceſfary remedies as | and in the acta eruditorum, we have an accurate figure, and 
the ſurgeon ought never to be without; but always to carry | a very remarkable account of one which was found foflile, 
in a convenient caſe or box about him, Theſe are the com- | and preſerved in a remarkably perfect manner in ſtone. 
mon digeſtive ointment, and the brown or Ægyptian oint- | The ftone in which it was found was of the fiſſile or 
ment, for cleanſing and digeſting foul ulcers, and ſome vulne- kind, and it was fo large as to extend over a piece of this / 
rary balſams, as the linimentum Arcei, or the balſam of Peru, | ftone of four foot in 1 „and between three and four in 
of Gilead, or Capivi, or the Samaritan balfam: To theſe | breadth. The body of the fiſh, from which all the reſt 
muſt alſo be added a plafter or two, as the diachylon, or ſtyp- | ſeemed originally to have ariſen, lay at one corner of the 
ticum Crollii, fince one or other of theſe is almoſt conſtantly ſtone, and the arms extended themſelves ways in a 
wanted. Neither ſhould there be wanting a piece of blue vi- | very diſtinct 
triol for the taking down luxuriant fleſh, and to ſtop haxmorr- ſtone; 
hages; but if vitriol is wanting, burnt alum, red precipitate, the, 
infernal ſtone, or any other corroſive Medicine, will ſupply its 
place in corroſive intentions, and the laſt will alſo ſerve to open | 
abſceſſes, to make iſſues, and perform many other operations 
of that kind. „ — taker 
dineſs alſo a quanti ſeraped lint, ſurgeon may 
able to give — affiſtance to wounded ſince, 
if he is unprepared for this, they 
an hemorrhage, a circumſtance 
 Svppa. Vor. Il. 
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this table the whole fiſh is ſo perfectly preſerved, that there | 
can remain not the leaſt doubt of its being really the ftella 
arboreſcens; and in this both the figure and the author's words 
cxprels, in the plaineſt manner poſſible, that the long arms 
or branches reaching from one end to the other of the ſtone, 
are compoſed of a number of entrochi as it were, tied toge- 
ther in the ſame manner as the ſingle joints of thoſe entrochi 
which we meet with are to one another; or, in plain fact, 
that our entrochi, which have perplexed us {0 much to ac- 
count for their origin, are in reality the fragments of the 
arms or branches of this fiſh. Theſe branches in this fa- 
mous ſpecimen, were compoſed of what we call zrochite, 
and had many rudiments of ſmaller branches, as well as per- 
fect ones, growing from their ſides, and would have been ſo 
many common entrochi, if broken off. | 
What was moſt remarkable in this foſſil was, however, the 
ſeparating of ſmaller branches which ran entire to their ends, 
and there terminating in an infinite number of ſmall ramifi- 


cations, all growing from one head; they formed cluſters of | 


four or five inches in diameter, and of an inconceiveable 
beauty, reſembling the compound flower of ſome elegant 
plant. The matter of the larger branches, when examined, 
appeared to be the ſame with that of the common entrochi, 
that is, ſpar. The author calls it ſelenites, but that was a 
word indeterminately uſed by authors, till of late, for all 
lated and bright foſſils. | 

t is plain that this compleat fiſh could have no way come 
into this ſtone but at the time when it was yet moiſt and 

* ſoft; and the author calls it novum diluvii monumentum, a 
new remembrancer of the deluge. 

MEER, in mining, a ſpace containing twenty-nine yards. in 
length in any vein. Hougbton's compl. Miner in the Explan. 
of the Terms. 

MeER-Stale, in mining, is a pin of wood drove into the ſu- 
perfic ies of the earth, to ſhew the extent or end of a Meer of 
ground. Houghton's Compl. Miner in the Explan. of the 
Terms. 

MekR- Stoiin, in zoology, a name given by ſome to a ſea fiſh, 
more uſually known by the name of capriſcus. Ray's Ich- 
thyogr. Append. p. 1. See the article GoaT-F#fh. 

MEGALARTIA, Meyabaflia, in antiquity, a feſtival in hö- 

nour of Ceres, being the ſame with Theſmophoria. Potter. 
Arch. Græc. See the article THESMOPHORIA. 

MEGALASCLEPIA, Mya ,, in antiquity, a feſtival 
in honour of Æſculapius. See the article ASCLEPIA. 

MEIDANS, in the eaſtern nations, are a ſort of country ſeats, 
where the greater people have open ſummer-houſes, to-which 
they retire on the three days of the week in which they do not 
attend the paſhas divan, and where they divert themſelves with 
ſeeing their ſlaves ride, ſhoot, and throw the dart, while they 
are regaling with their pipe and coffee. Pacocł's Egypt, 

p. 184. 

MEL, Honey (Cycl.) See the article HoNE v. | 

Mer Cedrinum, in the materia medica of the antients, a term 
uſed to expreſs a ſort of liquid manna, uſed rather as a pleaſant 
ſweet in foods, than as a medicine, and which ſeems to have 
been the ſame with the Mel Roſcidum of Galen, and with 
the liquid manna of mount Sinai; that mountain having been 
the place where it was annually colleCted in large quantities, 
even in Galen's time; and the account Bellonius gives of the 

manner of collecting it in his time, agreeing very well with 
what Galen has left about it. It is, however, an error in Bel- 
lonius, to ſuppoſe this to be the ferenjabin of the Arabians, 
that being evidently a ſolid, not a liquid ſubſtance, and being, 
from all accounts the ſame with what is now called, manna 
Per ſicum, or Perſian manna. See the article Manna Per- 
ſicum. | | 
The Mel Cedrinum is a term uſed only by Hippocrates for this 
ſubſtance, and ſeems ſo odd, that many are apt to believe there 


is an error in the text, and that the author never meant any | 


ſuch thing. Foeſius is of opinion, that theſe ought to be read 
as two diſtinct names, with a comma between them, and that 
the author only meant by them two ſubſtances very well known 
in his time, which were common honey, and 
{tance called Cedrinum, or Cedria. See the article CEDRIA. 
ML Roſcidum, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 
given to a kind of liquid manna collected in their time, as it is 
at preſent, in conſiderable quantities, on mount Sinai. The 
monks who collect it call it terenjabin, after the name of a 
kind of manna, common among the Arabians. But this is an 
error, the terenjabin of thoſe authors not being a liquid manna, 
but the ſmall round kind, collected from the alhag: maurorum, 
and now called manna Perſicum. It does not appear that the 
Mel Roſcidum, or any other ſpecies of manna, was uſcd.in 
medicine by the antients; this was eſteemed a curioſity, rather 
than a thing of any uſe, 
was ſweeter than honey itſelf, with no farther account; whence 
it ſeems rather to have been uſed as a delicacy than as a me- 

_ dicine. See the articles TxzRENJABIN and MANnNa Perſicum. 
MELAMPYRUM, Cow-wheat, in botany, the name of a 
groue of playin, the characters of which are theſe : The flower 
5 kind, conſiſting of one leaf, and divided 

the upper of which is hooded, and the lower 


into two 
uſually 


e liquid ſub- 


by Galen; and other authors ſay, it 


MEL 

ariſes from the cup of the flower, and is fixed to its hinder 
part in the manner of a nail, and finally ripening into a round- 
11h capſule, divided into two cells, containing grains like thoſe 

of wheat. Tourn. Inſt. p. 173. CE Thee 

The ſpecies of Melampyrum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 

are theſe: 1. The purple-flower'd Melampyrum. 2. The 
broad yellow-lcav'd Melampyrum, 3. The purple and white 
flower d creſted Melampyrum. The plant called the ſmalleſt 
yellow Melampyrum by Caſpar Bauhine, has no right to that 
name, being truly a ſpecies of the ranunculus. 

MELAN Pharmacon, a word uſed by Hippocrates, and by ſome 
ſuppoſed to mean common writing ink : He orders this to be 
poured upon the cranium, in caſe of a fiſſure, in order to diſ- 
cover how far it has penetrated. Galen ſeems to refer to this, 
in ſome places, and mentions his having treated of it in his 
book of ulcers ; but as no ſuch medicine is found preſcribed 

there, it is probably one of the loſt compoſitions of the an- 

. tients. In the ſpurious editions of Hippocrates, his book 
treating of the diſeaſes of women, there is a black medicine 
ordered to be made of the ſquammz and flos zris. 

MELAENATOS, the Black eagle, a ſpecies called alſo aquila 
. valeria by ſome authors. It is a ſmall eagle, of twice the big- 

neſs of a crow, Its jaws and eyebrows are deſtitute of fea- 
thers, and look reddiſh; its head, neck, ard breaſt, are 
black, and in the middle of its back he has a large triangular 
ſpot, of a pale browniſh red, with ſomething of whiteneſs in- 
termixed. His rump is a reddiſh brown, and his wings va- 
riegated with black, white, and grey. His beak is not large, 
black at the end; the ſkin covering the noſtrils red, and the 
Iris of his eye hazel-colour'd. His legs are feathered a little 
below the knee, and below that are red ; and the claws very 
ſharp. Willughby's Ornithology, p. 30. 
MELANCHOLY, Melancholia, (Cycl.) in medicine, the name 
of a diſeaſe which conſiſts in the perturbation or injury of the 
imagination, which prevents it from forming a regular and de- 
terminate idea of things, as at other times ; ſo that its due ope- 
rations are interrupted, and often ſecond ideas, having no con- 
nection with the firſt, crowd in, and are ſucceeded by actions 
no way analogous to that firſt idea, and therefore appearing 
irrational. | 
Authors diſtinguiſh Melancholy into three kinds ; the ſad, the 
merry, and the mixt, partaking of the nature ofboth ; but in 
all theſe the cauſe is the ſame, and the difference is only owing 
to the temperament and habit of the patient. WS 
This diſtemper has, however, its more eſſential differences, in 
regard to the cauſes from which it is produced. In ſome peo- 
ple, it ſeems wholly to depend upon a falſe prefiguration and 
judgment of things in the mind; and in this caſe it is uſually 
| habitual and incurable. In others it ariſes from injuries of the 
body ; and in theſe it always is obſerved to bear a proportion 
to the injury or debility of the parts. This peculiar ſpecies 
is called hypochondriac Melancholy; and finally, in others it 
ſeems of a mixt nature; as when it has taken its firſt origin 
from diſtemperatures in the body, but is afterwards ſo en- 
creaſed by mental diſorders, that even after the total removal 
of the corporeal ones, it {till remains in all its force upon the 
mind. Thisis a too common, and very unhappy caſe. 

Signs of it. Theſe are a perpetual anxiety of mind, without any 
rational cauſe ; a diſtaſte and diſlike to every thing, even be- 
fore it comes in fight, and often a wearineſs even of life itſelf. 
A frequent weeping for imaginary cauſes, or for no cauſe at all. 

y people,, in this caſe, ſeem always to want room; they 
are for opening all the windows they can, and for running out 

into the ſtreets or fields, thinking themſelves every where im- 

priſoned ; others leave their houſes, and dread being taken up 

for capital offences, tho* never guilty of any; and, in others, 
theſe diſtemperatures of the mind are evidently joined with 
others of the body, ſuch as palpitations of the heart, ſighing 
very deeply, painful reſpiration, ſtrictures of the tonic mo- 

tions of the parts, tremblings, paleneſs of the countenance, 
and extenuation of the body. Sometimes, - inſtead of theſe 
reſtrictions, there are frequent remiſſions of the ſame tonic 
motions, whence ariſe ſudden fluſhings of the face, uncertain 
heats in the body, and a general laffitude and loſs of ſtrength. 

In moſt caſes of this kind, there is an obſtinate coſtiveneſs of 

the bowels, and the affections of the mind are increaſed by 

terrible watchfulneſs, and if the perſons ſleep a little, they are 
terrified with troubleſome dreams all the while ; if of ſanguine 
habits, they are continually dreaming of blood, of battles, 
and of fires ; and, if of phlegmatic conſtitutions, of water and 
drowning, Dreadful apprehenſions happen alſo between ſleep- 
ing and waking, and they uſually awake in agonies, with 
violent tremblings, and difficulty of reſpiration. Yrthe merry 

Melancholy, the alienations of the patient's mind are employed 

about chearful, and often obſcene ideas; and ſometimes their 

fancy exalts them to the ſtate of kings and princes. | 

Perſons ſubjeft to Melancholy. Theſe are (principally men of 

ing, and of ſedentary lives, hypochondriac people, 
and ſuch as are troubled with diſorders of the ſpleen; and to 
theſe are to be added women ſubject to hyſteric complaints. 

Cauſes of it. Theſe are principally a ſpiſütude of the blood, and 
a Jetenſion of it about the vena portæ 3 a bad diſpoſition of the 

internal parts, as a ſchirrous or ulcerous conſtitution in them, 


not divided into any ſegments, The piſtil 
1 


or an actually ulcerated ſtate, ho are afflited wil 
n ö | —_ —— 10 cheh 
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I uncholy from theſe cauſes, are uſually ſubject to very un- 
3 and thoſe of various kinds; love, fear, dejection 
of ipirits, deſpair and anger, are often very predominant in 
them. A ſuppreſſion of the hæmorrhoidal diſcharges in men, 
and of the menſtrual ones in women, will alſo frequently 


* 


throw them into this diſtemper; as will alſo an over great ap- 
plication to ſtudy, eſpecially on abſtruſe ſubjects 3 A con- 
{cientious dread from paſt crimes ; continual diſappointment 
in the expectations; and ſometimes a timorous diſpoſition, 
brought on in infancy, by the folly of nurſes. La 
Prognoſtics in it, That kind of Melancholy which is brought 
on by immaterial cauſes alone, ſuch as that ariſing from too 
intenſe ſtudy, or other imaginations or effects of the mind, 
is always greatly more obſtinate and difficult of cure than that 
which depends upon material cauſes, and has its origin in a 
diſtempered ſtate of the body. The hypochondriac Melan- 
choly is the moſt eaſy of all to be cured, eſpecially if the hæ- 
morrhoidal diſcharges can be brought on regularly again, yet 
even theſe caſes muſt be taken in time, for when the Melan- 
choly, even from ſuch cauſes, is become habitual, it will re- 
main after the cauſe is removed which gave them origin. 
Method of Treatment. Melancholy, when it depends on imma- 
terial cauſes, requires phyſic for the mind rather than for the 
body, and the frequent converſation with an ingenious friend, 
of a calm and quiet diſpoſition, will go farther towards a cure 
than a thouſand medicines. Perſons in this ſtate muſt be as 
little thwarted or contradicted as poſſible, and whips and 
chains are to be avoided, unleſs in caſes of the moſt extreme 
neceſſity; this is alſo a method equally neceſſary in thoſe 
caſes where habit has confirmed upon the mind that diſorder, 
which at firſt aroſe merely from material cauſes. But when 
the diſeaſe not only ariſes, but as yet depends entirely upon 
material cauſes, the cure is eaſy, and is to be performed in the 
following manner: The prime vie are to be cleanſed by 
purges, particularly thoſe made of black. hellebore, and after 
this the patient is to be blooded in the foot, taking away 
about ſix ounces. Then the blood is to be attemperated by 
giving, three or four times a day, powders compoſed of pu- 
rified nitre, and the common abſorbents; and after a due uſe 
of theſe, the parts are to be reſtored to their priſtine tone and 
vigour, by the milder chalybeates ; the greateſt care muſt alſo 
be taken to bring the hæmorrhoidal diſcharges in men, and 
the menſtrual ones in women, to a natural and proper ſtate, 
and then a ſufficient quantity of weak liquors drank at meals, 
and a moderate degree of exerciſe, will bring the patient 
uſually to an abſolute ſtate of health. 
Hypochondriac Melancholy always is more relieved by bleed- 
ing than by any other practice; and indeed all attempts of a 
cure are vain, if this be not firſt done: Purified nitre diſſolved 
in ſmall quantities in all the patient's drink, will, in time, be 
found to do great things alone, as to a cure. It is the practice 
of ſome perſons to give vomits in theſe caſes; but they often 
turn Melancholy into a true mania. See the article MANIA. 
MELANCORYPHUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a bird, 
in the neſts of which, the antients tell us, they found the 
callais or turquoiſe. This ſeems a very ridiculous ſtory, and 
the whole to be only founded on the reſemblance of colour be- 


diſputed among authors, what was meant by the melancery- 


tween that ſtone and the vac yur bird. It has been alſo | 


phos of the antients ; the general opinion is, that it was that 


little bird which, from the blackneſs at the top of the head, 
we call the black cap. But the antients themſelves ſeem to 
have meant a ſomewhat larger bird by it; for they tell us, 
that the ficedula, at a certain time of the year, changed co- 
lour, and became the Melancoryphos, or black crown. 
There is no great foundation for ſuch an opinion as this, but 
it may, however, ſerve to ſhew, that theſe two birds were 
much of a ſize. - | 
MELANOCERASUS, a name given by ſome botanical au- 
thors to the ſolanum lethale, or bella donna, a poiſonous ſort 
of nightſhade, with a beautiful berry reſembling a large black 
cherry. Pluk. Almag. p. 352. | 
MELANOPIPER, in the materia medica, a name given by 
ſome writers to the common black pepper. Mont. Exot. 


p. . N 
MELANTERIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a foſſile ſub- 
ſtance, much talked of by the antient writers in medicine, 
and ſuppoſed by moſt of the moderns to have been loſt among 
the later ages. This, however, is an erroneous opinion, for 
it is really produced at this time i y parts of the world; 
though its reſemblance to ſome of the other foſſils, in its ex- 
ternal appearance, has made it almoſt univerſally overlooked 
by the writers on theſe ſubjects. It is, in its moſt perfect 
ſlate, a very beautiful ſubſtance, of a cloſe, even, and regu- 
lar texture, moderately heavy, and of a very beautiful yel- 
low, like that of the fineſt gold. It is, in this ſtate, found 


in looſe irregular lumps, never very large, being uſually only | 


from an ounce to two ounces in weight, and of a ſmooth, 
even, and poliſhed ſurface. This is the caſe when it is pure 
and ſolid, and it is then alſo of as bright and fine a colour on 
the outſide as within. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 607. 

This is a ſtate, however, in which it is rarely found ; 
we uſually meet with it either in the form of a downy efflo- 
reſcence on various ſpecies of vitriolic minerals, particularly 


oh the common marcaſites and pyritz ; or elſe in looſe, ſhat- 
tery, and friable maſſes, of rough ſurſaces, of a ſpongy tex- 
ture, and of a coarſe duſky yellow; in either of theſe ſtates, 
however, it ſo much reſembles * more or leſs pure native ſul- 
phur, that it is generally miſtaken for that body. It makes 
no efferveſcence with acid menſtruums, and when put into 
the fire, is found not to be inflammable, but calcines firſt to 
a whitiſh, and finally to a ſtrong red colour. | 
Water diſſolves a part of its ſubſtance, and this may again be 
procured ſeparate from the liquor, by evaporation and cryſtal- 
lization, and then it appears in form of rhomboidal bluiſh 

reen cryſtals. | 

t is found in the mines of ſome parts of the harts foreſt in Ger- 
many, and is often met with on the ſides of hills in many 
parts of the Eaſt Indies, and in America ; it is uſually miſta- 
ken in all theſe places for a native ſulphur. Id. ibid. 

MELANTZANA, in botany, a name given by many authors 
to the mad apple, called more uſually Melongena. See the 
article MELONGEN A. 

MELANURUS, in zoology, the name of a fiſh caught in the 
Mediterranean, and ſometimes, though rarely, in the Britiſh 
ſeas; and called by ſome writers, occulata and occhiata. 

It is of an oblong and rounded body, and its back very little pro- 
minent, and of a bluiſh black. Its ſides are of a ſilvery white, 
but are variegated with duſky tranſverſe ſtreaks, Its eyes are 
remarkably large, and their iris of a fine ſhining yellow. Its 
mouth is moderately large, and its fore teeth broad, its hinder 
ones narrow, ſlender, and ſharp. It has only one back fin, 
the anterior rays or nerves of which are prickly, but the hin- 
der ones ſoft and inoffenſive. Its ſcales are moderately large, 
and its tail is very remarkably forked. It ſeldom exceeds five 
or {1x inches in length : And its tail has a remarkable black 
ſpot in it, whence it has its name, as it has that of occulata, 
from the largeneſs of its eyes. Geſner, de Piſc. p. 638. 
Aldrovang. de Piſc. I. 1. p. 63. | 

MELAONES, a word uſed by certain authors for a black kind 
of worm found in meadows, in the month of May, which, 
when bruiſed, emit an agreeable ſmell, Some alſo have cal- 
led a ſmall ſpecies of beetle by th lame name. 

MELASMA, a ſugillation, or black mark, from a bruiſe. 

MELASSES. See the article MoLassEs, Cycl. and Suppl. 

MELASTOMA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
called by Burman, acinodendron. The characters are theſe : 
The perianthium conſiſts of one leaf, and is obtuſe and per- 
manent ; it is inflated in the middle, and ſcarce at all divided 
at the edge. The flower conſiſts of five roundiſh petals, in- 
ſerted near the rim of the cup. The ſtamina are ten fila- 
ments, ſhort, and inſerted into the cup. The antherz are 
long and erect, but ſomewhat crooked, The germen of the 
piſti] is roundiſh, and placed under the cup. The ſtyle is 
crooxed and emarginated. The fruit is a berry containing 
hve cells; it is of a roundiſh figure, but crowned with a cy- 
lindric rim, and ſurrounded by the cup. The ſeeds are nu- 
merous and ſmall. Linnæi Gen. PI. p. 190. Burman, The- 
ſaur. Zeyl. p. 363. Hort. Malab. vol. 4. p. 42. 

MELCHITES, a name of reproach given to the orthodox, 
who aſſerted and maintained the canons of the council of Chal- 
cedon. It was given to the catholics by the heretics, and 
not by the catholics to the heretics, as mentioned in the 
Cyclopædia. See the article MELCHITEs, Cycl. 

The word is derived from the Hebrew melech, a king or 
prince, and ſignifies the ſame as royaliſts, or thoſe who were 
of the emperor's religion. For the ſame reaſon the emperor 
Juſtinian had the epithet Chalcedonenſis given him. Hofm. 
Lex. in voc. 

MELD EEE, in our old writers, a recompence due and given 
to him that made the diſcovery of any breach of penal laws, 
committed by another perſon, called the promoters or in- 
formers fee. Leg. Inæ. c. 20. Blount. N 
The word is Saxon from meldfeob. 

MELEAGRIS, the Turkey. In the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, 
this makes a diſtinct genus of birds, of the order of the gal- 
linz ; the diſtinguiſhing characters are, that it has four toes 
on each foot, a fleſhy papilloſe creſt on its forehead, and long - 
naked wattles. Linnæi Syſtem. Natur. p. 48. 

MELECH, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to ex- 
preſs ſalt. See the — SALT, 46, | 

MELECHIL, a word ſometimes uſed as the name of the 
bdellium, and ſometimes as that of the fruit of a tree of the 
palm kind, much uſed by the antients as a cordial and reſto- 
rative. The word mokel has the ſame double ſenſe, and both 
are, by the more accurate writers, determined in their mean- 
ing by the epithets annexed to them, the gum bdellium being 
called Molechil, or mokel judaicum, and the fruit mokel me- 
chenſe ; yet the conſequence of even this has been more con- 
fuſion ; for the later writers ſuppoſed, that the fruit was not 
produced by a -tree, but by the ſame tree which pro- 
duced the gum. See the articles MoKEL and BDELLIUM. 

MELEGEION, a word uſed by ſome writers in medicine to 
expreſs a fetid matter, of the conſiſtence of honey, diſcharged 

MELES, the Badger, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of 

, em 
makes a diſtinct genus of animals, among which the an 


includes the civet cat, as the creature which affords us the = 
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perfume of that name is uſually called. The characters of 

this genus are, that the animals of it have eight paps, two on 
the breaſt, and ſix on the belly, with feet with five toes on 
each, on the hinder as well as the fore ones. The author 
diſtinguiſhes the common Badger by his having the claws of 
his fore feet much longer than thoſe of the hinder ones; and 
the civet animal by its having all its claws of the ſame length. 
Linnæi Syſtem. Natur. p. 37. See the article TAxus. 


MELET, in zoology, a name uſed 1 ſome for a ſmall tranſ- 


parent ſea fiſh, called by authors, hepſetus and anguilla, and 


by ſome, atherina. Willugbhÿͤs Hiſt. Piſc. p. 210. See the 
article HRPSE Ts. 


MELIA, Miz, of the Greek writers, the name of a vegetable 


that often occurs in the Greek naturaliſts, and which has ſo 
many ſignifications, that it is not eaſy to underſtand the au- 


thors, without being well acquainted with them. All late 
writers have perplexed the world by yan 3's. things, and 
3 


thence rendering names ſynonimous and confuſed, which were 

at firſt clear and diſtin& ; but the confuſion of the ſenſes of 
the word Melia is as old as the earlieſt writers we are acquaint- 

ed with: Theophraſtus complains of it in his time. 

The moſt common uſe of the word is for the Fraxinus, or 

aſh-tree. The antients uſed to make the handles of their 


ſpears and darts of this, and therefore they ſometimes called | 
them Melia. This word was alſo uſed as the name of a ſeed, | 
called alſo by ſome, meline, This was of the nature of panic, | 


and by ſome confounded with the panic. Suidas mentions 


this as different from the panic ; but Diocles ſeems to have | 
made them the ſame ſeed. Pliny has tranſlated the paſlage | 
from Diocles, and, by an unaccountable error, has called | 
the plant melfrugum, and ſays, that it has the ſame virtues | 


with millet. 


MEL1A, in botany, the name by which Linnæus calls the aze- 


darach. See the article AZEDARACH. 


MEeL1a Terra, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome au- | 
of Melos, 


thors to the melinum, or white earth of the iſlan 
uſed among the antients in painting ; but in the works of 
Dioſcorides and Galen fignifying a ſubſtance of a very dif- 
ferent kind; the melinum of the painters having been a 
Marle (ſee the article MELinum) and the Melia Terra of 
the phyſicians a tripela. The confuſion between theſe two ſub- 
ſtances, ariſes from the ſame ſource with that of a vaſt number 
of others in the materia medica, and natural hiſtory of the 
antients, things having, oy ever ſo different in their na- 


ture and ſtructure, been at different times called by the ſame 


name, merely becauſe brought from the ſame place. | 
The Terra Melia of Dioſcorides, and the antient phyſicians, 
is a dry, looſe, and harſh earth, found in maſſes of diffe- 
rent ſize, and lodged among the looſer ſtrata of other mat- 
ter, never making a ſtratum of itſelf. It is very firm and 
hard, of a pale greyiſh white or light aſh colour, very heavy, 
of a looſe, open, and ſpungy texture, and of a rough, uneven, 
and duſty ſurface. It adheres lightly to the tongue, and 
does not ſtain the hands, but leaves a duſt after the handling, 
which is ſo harſh as to make a grating noiſe, when the fingers 
are afterwards rubbed together. It makes no efferveſcence 
with acids. It is found in all the iſlands of the Archipelago, 
and was uſed by the antients for the ſame purpoſes that the 

umice was. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 68. 

MELIANTHUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the poly- 
petalous anomalous kind, being compoſed of four leaves, 
. ſometimes expanded into the ſhape of a fan, and ſometimes 


contracted into that of a cone, The cup is unequally divided | 


into ſeveral ſegments, and from it ariſes a piſtil, which after- 
. wards becomes a ſquare fruit, inflated in the manner of a 
bladder, and divided into four cells, which contain roundiſh 
ſeeds, Tourn. Inſt. p. 430. 
The ſpecies of Melianthus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The African Mehanthus, called the great 
ſpiked African pimpernel. 2. The ſmaller procumbent 
frican pimpernel-leav'd Melianthus. And 
American Meliantbus. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 11. 
MELICA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
plant which produces the ſorgham, or Indian millet. Parl. 
: Teatr. 1136. 
MELI1CA, a word uſed by the antients as the name of a food of 
a a refrigerating and moiſtening quality. It ſeems to have been 
a kind of oxygala; for Galen, where he directs perſons of a 
hot habit to uſe a refrigerating diet, among other aliments of 
that kind, directs the eating of Malica, which, he ſays, is 
prepared of milk. Conſtantine, in his book of Agriculture, 
mentions Melica, and ſays it was made by pouring milk into 
an earthen veſſel, firſt well impregnated with boiling hot vi- 
negar, by means of which there was a ſeparation of the milk 
into whey and curd. | 
MELICERIOLA, a diminutive of the word Meliceris, a ſmall 
encyſted tumour. See the article MRLICRRIS, Cycl. 


MELICHLORUM, in natural _— a name given by ſome | 
ies 


of the antient writers to a ſpeci jaſper, of a greeniſh yel- 
ly uſually found variegated with = colours. un 
MELILOTUS, Melilet, in dotany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of 


papilionaceous kind. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and 
a | 


3. The leaſt | 


finally becomes a naked capſule or pod, not incloſed in the 
cup in the manner of thoſe of the trefoil, and containing one 
or two roundiſh ſeeds, The leaves grow three on every ſtalk. 

Tourn. Inſt. p. 406. 

The ſpecies of Melilot, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe : 1. The common or German Mielilot. 2. The com- 
mon Melilat, with white flowers, 3. The Mielilot with long 
and ſharp pods. 4. The tall ſhrubby white-flower'd Malilot. 
5. The tall ſhrubby yellow-flower'd Mielilot. 6. The greater 
Aelilot, with reflected pods. 7. The little creeping Melilat, 
with reflected pods. 8. The Italian Melilot with roundiſh 
ſeed- veſſels. 9. The narrow-leav'd creeping Mielilat, with 
roundiſh ſeed-veſſels. 10. The little yellow Melilot, with 
ſmall flowers, and ſeed-veſlels arranged in thick ſpikes, II. 
The little yellow-flower'd elit, with larger flowers and 
ſeed-veſlels, diſpoſed in longer and looſer ſpikes, and with 
narrower leaves, each having a black ſpot near the pedicle, 
12. The procumbent Melilot, with longiſh rugged leaves, 
and ſhort ſpikes of flowers. 13. 'The elite with kidney- 
ſhaped ſeed-veſlels collected into heads, called the yellow- 
field trefoil, with numerous ſeeds. 14. The great ſweet- 
ſcented Melilot, with violet-colour'd flowers. 15. The cre- 

tic Melilot, with very large fruit. Tourn. Inſt. p. 408. 

In the acts of the academy of Peterſburgh, we have a deſcrip- 
tion and draught of a new ſpecies of Melilot growing from 
ſeeds gathered in Siberia, It is there called Melilotus ſeligua 
memhranacea compreſſa, See Tom. 8, p. 229. ſeq, 

Aielilot is ſcarce ever given internally, but uſed externally ; it 
is a great emollient, reſolvent, and digeſtive. It is a good 
ingredient in cataplaſms and fomentations of this intention. 
The flowers are recommended by ſome in infuſion, in the 
manner of thoſe of chamomile, as a remedy for the fluor albus. 

MELINTZANIUM, in botany, a name given by the later 

| Greek writers to the plant called /rychnus by the earlier 
writers of that nation. Theophraſtus, and all the old Greeks, 
uſe the word ftrychnus, and ſay there are three kinds, two of 

which are poiſonous, and the other not. The firſt cauſing 
madneſs, the ſecond cauſing ſleep, and the third bearing an 
eſculent fruit. This laſt is the plant we call pomum amoris, 
the fruit of which is at this time eaten by many people. 
It is not agreed by the late Greek writers whether this word 

 Melintzanion ſhall ſtand for ſome one kind of the nightſhade, 
or for them all: If they borrowed it from the Italian melanza- 
na, which ſeems probable enough, then it can only ſtand for 
that kind, not for the whole claſs of nightſhade ; but we find 
ſome of them uſing it for the whole number of the nightſhades, 
poiſonous and not poiſonous, and making it only a ſynonym. 
to /irychnus, others uſing it as the name of the fruit of the 
pomum amoris, or love-apple, and others for the fruit of the 
male mandrake, which is alſo eſculent, and which, Dioſco- 
rides tells us, was eaten by the peaſants of his time, but that 
it made them ſleepy, if eaten in too large quantities. 
The Arabian phyſicians uſe the word bedengian in the ſame 
ſenſe, ſometimes applying it to the love-apples alone, and 
ſometimes to the whole family of the nightſhades; and it is 

_ probable enough, that both the Italians and later Greeks co- 
pied their name melanzana and melantzanion, from me- 
longena, Myrepſus has the words melentzanon and agriome- 
lentzanon, that is, a wild kind of the pomum amoris, very fre- 

quent, and commends the ſeeds, and other parts of the plant, 
in fevers, and many other diſeaſes. Fuchſius confeſſes that 
he does not know what to make of the word ; but it is won- 
derful that the ſimilitude of found between this and the melan- 
zana and melongena did not lead him to the knowledge of what 
it was,, as he was acquainted with thoſe words. 

MELINUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of an earth, famous 
in the earlieſt ages of painting, being the only white of the 
great painters of antiquity z and, according to Pliny's ac- 

count, one of the three colours with which alone they per- 

formed all their works. | 
It is a fine white marly earth, of a very compact texture, yet 
remarkably light; a ſort of texture which muſt render any 
earth fit for the painter's uſe, that is of a proper colour. It 
is frequently found forming a ſtratum in the earth, lying im- 
mediately under the vegetable mould. It is of a very ſmooth, 
but not glofly ſurface, is very ſoft to the touch, adheres firmly 
to the tongue, is eaſily broken between the fingers, and ſtains 
the ſkin in handling. It melts readily in the mouth, and is 
perfectly fine, leaving not the leaſt grittyneſs between the 
teeth. "Thrown into water, it makes a great bubbling and 
loud hiſſing noiſe, and moulders away into a fine powder. It 
does not ferment with acids, and ſuffers no change in the fire. 
Theſe are the characters by which the Melinum of the an- 
tients is diſtinguiſhed from all the other white earths. It is 
ſtill found in the ſame place from whence the painters of old 
had it, which is that from whence it has its name, the iſland 
of Milo, called Melos by the Greeks, and is common in 
moſt of the adjacent iſlands. It has been of late tried here as 
a paint, and is found not to make ſo bright a white as the 
ſubſtances now in uſe among the painters, but ſeems 
not liable, like them, to turn yellow ; and if ſo, would be 
worth the conſideration of perſons in the 82 trade, eſpe- 
cially as it may be had in any quantities for carriage. Al's 


« of Foſlils, p. 43. I M 3 
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M ELINUS Color, Mu, gropes In antiquity, 
3 in ſpeaking of the habits of players. It was a red- 
diſh yellow, or the eolour of ripe apples, in Greek called 
tunda, and their colour lundot· dec xt. Hoſm. Lex. in voc. 
MELISSA, Balm, or Baum, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe The flower 18 
compoſed of one leaf, and is of the Jabiated kind. Ihe up- 
per lip 18 erect, and of a roundiſh figure, but bifid at the end. 
The lower lip is divided into three ſegments. The pitti 
ariſes from the cup, and is fixed, in the manner of a nail, 
into the hinder part of the flower, and ſurrounded with four 
embryos, which afterwards become ſo many roundiſh ſeeds, 
ripening in an open capſule, which was the cup of the flower. 
The flowers of Baum always grow in the alæ of the leaves, 
but they do not always ſurround the ſtalks like thoſe of the 
ſideritis. Tourn. Inſt. p. 193. 5 
The ſpecies of Baum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The common garden Baum. 2. The hairy ſtrong 
ſmelling Romtih Baum. 3. The low broad-Jeav'd Baum, 
with a large purple flower, 4. The low broad-leav'd Baum, 
with a very large white flower. 5. The low narrow-leav'd 
Baum, with a very large flower, 6. The ſhort-ſtalk d, plan- 
tain-leav'd Pyrenean Baum. 
Baum is greatly eſteemed among the common people, . as 
good in diſorders of the head and ſtomach; but is leſs re- 
garded in the ſhops. It is moſt conveniently taken by way 


2 colour often 


of infuſion, like tea; and the green herb, contrary to the | 


general rule in regard to other plants, is much better than 
the dry. See the article Baum. - 
Hoffman has contrived a proceſs for the obtaining the virtues 
of this plant, which affords its principles better than any 
other, and gives two medicines to the phyſician, unknown 
before, but of great value. | | 
This method might be purſued with the ſame ſucceſs in other 
caſes, and many plants, not ſufficiently eſteemed at preſent, 
might thus afford uſeful preparations. | 
He took a large quantity of the leaves of Baum, freſh picked 
from the ſtalks, and filling a glaſs veſſel more than half full, 
with them, fixing the ſtopper carefully in, he put the veſſel 
into a dung-hill, where he let it remain three months : At the 
end of this time he took it out, and found the whole reduced 
to a kind of pultice. This being diſtilled in a retort, weer, firſt 
an empyreumatic liquor, but afterwards, when the fire was in- 
creaſed, a black and ſtinking oil came over, in form of thin 
laminæ, ſpreading itſelf over the ſurface of the liquor, There 
remained at the bottom of the retort a black and burnt maſs, 
reſembling a coal, which, being thrown on burning charcoal, 
had very much the ſmell of the common tobacco. 
In this firft diſtillation no volatile ſalt appeared, but the em- 
pyreumatic liquor being examined, was found very ſharp and 
acrid on the tongue, and of a ſharp and pungent ſmell. Spi- 
Tit of vitriol being mixed with it, it afforded no efferveſcence; 


but on the mixing it with ſpirit of hartſhorn, ſpirit of urine, | 


or the like, a ſmall ebullition always was produced, though it 

laſted but a few moments, 

This liquor, rectified by a ſecond diſtillation, affords the vo- 

latile ſalt of Baum, which is a fine white and pellueid ſub- 

ſtance, adhering to the neck of the glaſs, in form of fine 
white and ftriated cryſtal, and a yellow ætherial oil, of a 

very penetrating ſmell, and ſharp taſte, becomes ſeparated by 
the ſame rectification. Theſe are both found to be very great 
medicines, the ſalt as a ſudorific, and the oil as a high cor- 
dial, a carminative, and a deobſtruent. Hoffman, Act. La- 
borat. Chem. 1 | 


 MELITENSIS Terra, Earth of Malta, in the materia me- 


dica, an earth of which there are two very different kinds, the 
one of the genus of the boles, the other of the marles. The 
latter is that known by medicinal authors under this name; 

the former is the Malta earth now in uſe: But both being 
brought from the ſame place, are. confuſedly called by the 
ſame name. | | 
The Malteſe bole, which is what we uſe now, is a fine earth, 
of a cloſe compact texture, and very heavy; when dug, it is 
of a very pure white, but it is apt to contract a yellowneſs in 
drying, and become of a cream colour. It is of a very 
ſmooth and ſhining ſurface, ſcarce at all ſtains the ſkin in 


handling, adheres ſtrongly to the tongue, and melts into a. 


butterlike ſubſtance in the mouth. It makes no efferveſcence 
with aqua fortis, or any other acid menſtruum, and ſuffers no 
change of colour in the fire. Hiil's Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 4. 


The Malteſe marle, which is the Terra Melitenſis of medi- 


cinat authors, is a looſe, crumbly, and very light earth, of 
an unequal and irregular texture, and when expoſed to the 


weather, ſoon falls into fine ſoft powder; but when preſerved MELO, the Malin, in 


and dried, it becomes a looſe light maſs, of a dirty white co- 
lour, with a greyiſh caſt; it is rough to the touch, adheres 
firmly to the tongue, is very eafily crumbled to powder be- 
tween the fingers, and ſtains the hands. Thrown into wa- 
ter it. ſwells, and afterwards moulders away into a fine- pow- 
der, It ferments very violently with acid menſtruums. 

Both kinds are found in 
and the latter has been much efteemed as a rem 


againſt 
the bites of venomous animals, but with how 


great abundance in the iſland of Malta, 


1 
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German ſhops, and is uſed there as a cordial, a ſudorific; 
and aſtringent. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 37. 

MELITITES, in natural hiſtory, an indurated clay, of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, but in many reipects approaching to the na- 
ture of the morochthus or common French chalk. 

Tt has its name from the Greek n, honey, according to 
| Dioſcorides, from the ſweet taſte of the liquor it diſſolved 
into on rubbing with water ; and probably it might be alſo 
is called from its colour, which does not ill reſemble that of 
oney. 
The antients uſed it much in medicine; they applied it exter- 
nally in ulcers, and gave it inwardly as a ſoporific to people 
who were to ſuffer pain, ſuppoſing it would make them leſs 
ſenſible of it, It is at preſent very common in Italy, and 
probably in many other places, but is not known or regarded. 
It is a very ſmooth ſubſtance, nearly as hard as the morech- 
thus, of a very compact texture, and of great weight, of a 
fine even and gloſſy ſurface, very ſmooth and ſoft to the 
touch, and in colour of a greyiſh yellow. It does not at all 
adhere to the tongue, nor ſtain the fingers in handling; but 
drawn along a rough ſurface, leaves a fine lender white line 5 
and ſhaved into very thin pieces, has ſome faint degree of 
tranſparence, It diſſolves, on rubbing in water, into a yel- 
low thick liquor like cream, which has a luſcious or ſweetiſh 
taſte, It does not ferment with acids, and burns to a pure 
white. The ſweet taſte of this is common, in ſome degree, 
to the /teatites, morachthus, and all the indurated clays, as 
are alſo their ſemi-tranſparence in thin pieces, and all their 
other properties. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſfils, p. 24. 

Mer1rtirtes Lapis, a name given by ſome authors to ſome of 
the rounder ſpecies of echinitæ, from their reſembling an ap- 
ple in their ſhape. 

MELITTOMA, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs a ſort 
of ſweet-meat, or confection, made with pleaſant ingredients 
mixed in honey. | | 

MELLAGO, a word uſed by medicinal writers to expreſs an 
medicine that has the conſiſtence and ſweet taſte of honey. It 
is often applied to the rob, or inſpiſſated juice of fruits, 
mixed with ſugar in the making. | | 

MELLE, or MuLLi. The Peruvians, by gently rubbing the 
fruit of this tree between their hands in warm water, deprive 
it of all its ſweetneſs ; after which they ſtrain the liquor, and 
leaving it a few days to ſubſide, it becomes a very tranſparent 
drink, and by boiling becomes an excellent kind of honey. 

Garcil. ap. Boyle's Works abr. vol. I. p. 53. 

MELLEGUET'TA, in the materia medica, a name uſed by 
ſome authors for the great cardamom, commonly called grain 
of paradiſe. J. Bauhin. vol. 2. p. 204. Jonſ. Dendr. p. 114. 

MELLEUM Marmor; in natural hiſtory, the name of a plain 

ellow marble, reſembling honey or pure Venice turpentine 
in colour, and thence called by Cæſalpinus, Marmor Fpecte\ 
Mellis aut Terebinthine. It is a very beautiful marble, tho” 
but of one plain colour, and 'tis a wonder it is not more/im- 
ported into England. It is of a very agreeable colour, and is 
conſiderably hard, and capable of a very elegant poliſh. It is 
dug in many parts of Italy, and is greatly eſteemed there, It 
never has any veins. Hs Hiſt. of Foffils, p. 464. | 

MELLINE, in botany, a name given by many of the antient 

. writers to the garden plant we call Baum. It had the name 

Melline from its yielding honey to the bees. 

It has many * names, derived from the ſame ſource; 
ſuch as apiaſtrum, from apis the bee, meliphyllum, the honey- 
leaf, and from this, naps, Many alſo are of opi- 
nion, that the amello of Virgil is the ſame plant. He deſcribes 
it as having a gold-colour'd flower, and purple leaves at the 

bottom; this they explain by obſerving, that in Baum the 
ſtamina of the flowers which ſtand out, and are the moſt 
conſpicuous parts, are yellow, and the leaves of the calyx 
or flower-cup are purple: Theſe, they ſay, are what Virgil 
means by the leaves at the bottom, not the common leaves 

of the plant growing from the root, which are not to be ſup- 
| poſed purple in any plant. TO 

MELLISODIUM, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers to 
expreſs burnt lead. | | 

MELLITA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of the 
echini marini, of the general claſs of the 13 The cha- 

racters of the Miellita are, that they are plain and flatted ſhells, 
with their edges arched and waved, and have on their ſuper- 
ficies two or more oblong apertures, which reach to the baſe, - 

Of this genus, there are two known ſpecies; 1. A ſmooth 
one with a circular vertex. 2. A ſcutellated kind, reſem- 
bling the ſhell of the tortoiſe, and with a pentagonal vertex. 
Kleir's Echin. p. 30. See Tab. of Teſtaceous Animals, Ne. 9. 

botany. See the article MeLoN. 

MELOCACTUS, the Melon Thiftle, in botany, the name of 

a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The 

flower is of the m etalous kind, and is tubulated at the 

bottom, and into the form of a bell at the 
with ſerrated edges; this ſtands - cup, which fins 
becomes a ſoft fleſhy. fruit, of the of an olive, whi 
contains a ſmall ſeed. In many of-the ſpecies, however, the 
fruit is collected into an ead. | 


"7 


* 


we cannot ſay. The other has ſupplied its place 
Surrr. Vor. II. ; 


The 


. 


h | 
are theſe: 1. The common Eaſt Indian 2. The: 
| K. + - purple 
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ſpecies of Meleca&us, enumerated ds Tod 
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purple Melocafus, with crooked ſpires. 3. The fquare 

creeping American Melocactus, with white flowers and ſcar- 
let fruit. 4. The creepin 
with white flowers. 5. 
cactus, with white flowers. 


trigonal American Melocactus, 
he ſquare tree American Melo- 
6. The arboreſcent American 


Melocactus, with ſtriated very prickly leaves, white flowers, | 


and yellow tuberoſe fruit. 7. The very prickly American 
Mielocactus, with ſeveral globules joined together in the man- 
ner of the opuntia. 8. The ſmall lanuginous tuberous Ame- 
rican Mielocactus. 
cactus, with white flowers, and blackiſh purple fruit. 10. 
The tuberous purple American Melocactus, with very ſtrong 
and ſharp prickles. 11. The trigonal undulated American 
Melocactus, with very robuſt prickles, and white flowers and 
reeniſh fruit. 12. The trigonal American Melocactus, with 
ort prickles and white flowers, and ſcarlet fruit. 13. The 
_ creeping pentangular American Melocactus, with white 
flowers and red fruit. Tourn. Inſt. p. 65 3. 
MELOCARPUS, a word uſed by ſome of the old authors to 


. "expreſs the fruit of the ari/tolochia, or birthwort, uſed in ſome 


external applications. See the article AR1STOLOCHIA. 

- MELOLANTHUS, the name of a peculiar ſort of beetle, which 
is found in all parts of England, and in many other countries 
among trees and hedges. The French call them Hanncton, 
and we cock-chafers, dorrs, and by many other names. The 
name melolanthus is as old as Ariſtotle, and is given this crea- 
ture from its feeding on the bloſſoms of the crab or wild ap- 
ple. We have, of late years, had great damages done by 
the grubs of theſe beetles working under ground; but in Ire- 
land they have been uſed to come in ſwarms, in certain years, 
in the beetle ſtate, and have been ſo terrible to this country, 

| that the people have called them locuſts. + | 

.; -Fhe fr time they are remembered by authors to have ap- 
peared in this vaſt abundance, in this country, was in the 


year 1688. They then appeared in the ſouth-weſt part of the 


county of Galway ; they appeared firſt upon the coaſt, and 
were brought by a ſouth-weſt wind, a wind ſo common 


: there, that it may almoſt be called, the trade wind of Ire- 


land; from the coaſt they ſoon ſpread over the inland parts 
of the county, and were ſeen every where in ſuch numbers, 
as were ſcarce to be conceived. key never ſtirred in the 

day-time, but were ſeen covering the leaves and branches of 
trees and hedges, and in many places hanging down in prodi- 
gious cluſters on one another's backs, in the manner of bees 


when they ſwarm. As ſoon as the ſun ſet, they uſed to leave. 


the hedges, &c. and take wing, gathering into bodies, and 
making a humming confuſed noiſe like that of drums at a 
- diſtance. They ſometimes. formed bodies together, that 
darkened the air for three or more miles ſquare. They flew 
ſo low ſometimes, that it ,was ſcarce poſlible for a perſon, 
going along, to make his way through them; and by ſtriking 
againſt the faces and necks of women and children, they did 
much miſchief, every one leaving a mark behind it ; and thoſe 
of this ſex or age, who had been among them, came home 
all over bruiſes. | 
This, however, was little to the miſchief they did the fields; 
for though the middle of the ſummer was the ſeaſon in which 
they came, they had, in a few days, eaten up all the leaves 
of the trees ſo compleatly, that they all looked as bare as in 
the depth of winter. The noiſe they made, while eating 
in vaſt numbers together, was like that of ſawing timber. 
The gardens fared no better than the hedges, for they eat up 

leaves, young ſtalks, and fruit, and every thing that was 
and ſoft there, and left only a parcel of naked ſticks be- 
them. Many of the trees, thus ſtripped, wholly pe- 
riſhed. - Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 234. 
MELOMELI, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs honey 


impregnated with quinces. ; | 1 
MELON, Melo, in botany, makes a diſtinct genus of plants, 


the characters of which are theſe: The flowers conſiſt only 
of one leaf each, and are wide at the mouth, and divided into 


ſeveral ſegments, wholly reſembling the flowers of cucumbers. | 


Of theſe alſo ſome are male or ſteril lowers, having no em- 
bryo fruit ; others are fruitful or female flowers, having an 
embryo which ripens into a large fruit of an oval figure, 
fometimes ſmooth, ſometimes rough, divided into three cells, 
and containing oblong ſeeds ; each of theſe cells ſeems alſo 
divided into two. a 3 
The ſpecies of Malan, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
\ theſe: 1. The common Melon, with Dodonæus calls the 
.  excumis of Galen. 2. The great ſmooth green Melon, with 
_ ſmaller ſeeds. 3. The Spaniſh Melon. 4. The ſmall round 
Melon, called the ſugar Melon, and round muſk Melon. 


8. 
The turbinated Melon. 6. The reticular Melon of John 


Bauhine. 7. The little Egyptian Adclon. Torn. Inſt, | 


I : 
Melon ſeed is cooling and diuretic, and has the ſame virtues 


GourD. 


9. The ſingle-ſtalked American }/Mele- | 


wit the other cold ſeeds, as they are called. See the article 


— 


MEL- 


frames, ſhould be fown-in January or the beginning of Fe- 


bruary; the ſecond, to be raiſed under bell or hand- laſſes, is 
to be ſowed in March, and this is the ſowing which produces 


the general crop of Melons, which ripen in July and Auguſt, 
About a week before the time of ſowing the ſeed, ſome dung 


ſhould be prepared in a heap with the litter, or ſome coal- 


aſhes, and the ſame methods uſed as in the early cucumbers, 
for the firſt crop; but for the ſecond, which is of more gene- 


ral uſe, the ſowing may be on the upper ſides of the hot-beds 


that were for the early Melons or cucumbers, or on a freſh 
moderate hot-bed. When the young plants are come up, they 
muſt be removed to another hot-bed, and covered with hand- 
glaſſes, and watered and ſhaded till they have taken root; 
and after this they muſt have as much air and ſun as the ſea- 
fon will permit, and their ſtalks ſhould be earthed up as they 
row, which will vaſtly ſtrengthen them. 

the beginning of April the plants will begin to ſhew their 
rough leaves, a parcel of dung is then to be prepared with the 
litter and coal-aſhes, The common quantity is a load to five 
holes; a trench muſt then be dug, which ſhould be ten in- 
ches deep, if the ſoil be dry, but only three if it be wet, 
The dung muſt be evenly laid in this, and heaped up to three 


foot high. Then the places intended for the holes muſt be 


marked out, at each of which muſt be laid a baſket-full of 
light rich earth, thruſting a ſtick of two foot long into the 
middle. Then cover the dung all over with the earth which 
was dug up out of the trench, laying it ſmooth, and about 
three inches thick; then the glaſſes are to be placed cloſe 
down over the place where each of the ſticks is, and in two 
days the earth will be warm enough to receive the ſeedling 
plants. The ſticks are now to be taken out, and the earth 
formed in the places into a hollow like a baſon, that it may 
retain the water which is given to the plants. The plants 
are then to be taken up, and two ſtrong and thriving ones put 
into each of theſe holes, which muſt be watered and ſhaded 
till they have taken root. The plants having taken root, and 
thruſt out a fourth leaf, the top of each of them ſhould be 
pulled off, in order to force out ſhoots from the bottom, and 
as the weather becomes warmer, the glaſſes muſt be raiſed 
with ſtones on the ſouth ſide, to give them air, and about 
twice a week they ſhould have a little water. 5 

About the middle of May the ſtalks of the plants will begin 
to preſs upon the glaſſes on every ſide, and the glaſſes are then 
to be raiſed up on bricks, to give them room to run out; and 
they ſhould be pegged down with forked ſticks, and turned 
into a proper direction for their running, ſo that they may 
be out of the way of tangling one with another: They ſhould 
now, if the weather be ſevere, be ſheltered with mats in the 
night, and watered gently at times. When the ſtalks of the 
plants are grown to the edges of the bed, the earth muſt be 


raiſed with old dung buried under it, till iS be upon a level 


with the beds, for two foot wide on each ſide. The branches 
are here to be trained in a proper courſe, and the glaſſes are 
to be left over the roots of the plants, and after this, what 
water is given them is to be ſprinkled all over the plants. 
When the fruit begins to appear, the waterings muſt be ve 

gentle on the plants; but it will be proper to ſoak the Ra? 
well with large quantities of water about the beds, which 
will ſpread a moiſture even to the roots of the plants; from 
this time the plants ſhould be gently watered twice a week, 
and that always in the evening. When the Melons are grown 
of the ſize of a tennis ball, a piece of tile ſhould be laid under 
each to keep them from the ground. As they afterwards ap- 
proach to. ripeneſs, they ſhould be turned ſeveral times, that 


they may ripen equally on every fide; and if the weather be 


not very favourable, they ſhould be covered with glaſſes. If 
the Melon is deſigned to be eaten as ſoon as cut, it ſhould be 
ſuffered to remain on the plant till it changes pretty yellow, 
and the ſtalk begins to ſeparate from the fruit ; but if it be to 
be kept two or three days after cutting, it muſt always be cut 

roportionably ealier. | 

t is a practice with many to take off the leaves about the 
fruit, that it may have more ſun ; but it is wrong, and the 
fruit 1s * the worſe taſted for it, and the ſkin is hard and 
tough. Miller's Gardener's Dict. 


Whenever a Melon appears well knit on a branch, it is pro- 
per to cut off all the reſt of the branch beyond it, that the 
fruit may receive all the nouriſhment that would have been 


conveyed into the whole branch; only it muſt be obſerved, 
chat a ſufficiency of leaves, of the neighbouring branches, be 
left or brought over it, to ſhade it from the exceſſive heat of 
the ſun in the drought and heat of the day. 5 

There is uſually required the ſpace of days, from the 


eating the Melon, and immediately wiped 
and la e 


\hering, by their ſmell, and by the ſplitting of their tail. 
4. — kinds ſhew the approaching ripeneſs by a yel- 
jowneſs coming on in ſome part: This begins in one place, 
and ſpreads, by degrees, over a great part of the fruit. It is 
to be obſerved that twenty-four hours after the time of the 
-firlk appearance of a yellowneſs in ſome part, 1s the exact ſea- 
ſon for the gathering of theſe Melons. A Melon that ripens too 
faſt is never good; ſuch a ripeneſs is unnatural, and proceeds 
only from the poorneſs or ſickneſs of the root, which makes 
it turn thus ſuddenly. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 46. 

When a Melon is perfectly fine, it is full, without any va- 
cuity : This is known by knocking upon it, and when cut, 
the fleſh muſt- be dry, no water running out, __ a little 
dew, which is to be of a fine red colour. Large Melons are 
not to be coveted, but firm and well flavour'd ones. Our 
Gardeners, who raiſe Melons for ſale, fow the ſeeds of the 
large rather than the good kinds, and they encreaſe the ſize 
of theſe by much watering the roots, but this ſpoils the taſte. 
Some of the French raiſe at this time particularly fine Me- 
Ins, by a method kept as a ſecret, but which we find, on a 
ſtrict enquiry, is no other than the ingenious Mr. Quintiny's, 
of that nation, publiſhed near eighty years ago in our Philoſo- 

hical Tranſactions. : | 
The Melons, particularly proper to be treated in this manner, 
are thoſe which have a thin and ſomewhat embroidered ſkin, 
not divided by ribs, and have a red pulp, dry and melting on 
the tongue, not mealy, and of a high flavour. "Theſe are 
what ſucceed in the following method, and are greatly im- 
proved in ſize and flavour by it. | 

When the ſeeds of this Melon are placed in the ground, the 

Fiſt thing that appears is a pair of ſeminal leaves, or ears, as 
the Gardeners call them. Between theſe two leaves there 
| ſhoots, ſome days after, a leaf, called the firſt leaf, or knot ; 
and out of the fame place, after ſome days more, there ſhoots 
another leaf, called the ſecond knot. Out of the midſt of this 
ſtalk of the ſecond knot, there ſhoots a third knot : This 
third knot muſt be cut off at its inſertion, without hurting the 
branch of the ſecond knot from whence it grows. Out of 
this place there will grow, after this cutting, a branch, 

which will be what the gardeners call the firſt arm, and this 
arm will, in the ſame manner as the firſt plant, ſhoot out, 
firſt one, then a ſecond, then a third knot ; this third knot 
mult be cut again as before, and thus the third knots are all 
along to be cut off, and arms or branches will grow up in the 
places of them, all the way in the ſame manner as the firſt ; 
and it is at thoſe arms that the Melons will be produced; and 
they will be always good, if the foot or root be well nou- 
riſhed in good earth, and cheriſhed by a good hot bed and the 
ſun. The foot of the Melon muſt never be ſuffered to paſs 

into the dung, nor the earth muſt not be watered but mode- 
rately, when it is ſeen to grow too dry; but in this caſe, it 
muſt be moderately moiſtened in time; leaſt the ſhoot ſuffer 
by it. Twice or three times a week is often enough to water 
in the drieſt weather, and this muſt always be done about 
ſunſet ; and when the heat of the ſun is too violent, the Me- 
lons muſt be covered with ſtraw mats from eleven in the 
morning to about two in the afternoon, When it rains much, 
the Melons muſt alſo be covered, left it hurt them by too 
much moiſture. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 45. 7. 
If the root produce too many branches, the weakeſt are to be | 
cut off, and only three or four left ; and thoſe which are left 
are to be ſuch as have their knots cloſeſt to one another. | 
Whea the plants are removed from the ſeed-bed to the places 
where they are to ſtand, if they are very ſtrong, they ſhould 
* planted ſingle, but if otherwiſe, two are to be ſef in each 

ole... | 
When they are planted ſingle, the two branches which al- 
ways grow on each fide, from the baſe of the ſeed-leaves, 
are to be left on ; but when. two plants are ſet together, theſe 
branches are to be cut off, otherwiſe all. the branches will be 
too numerous, and they will entangle and ſpoil one another. 
When the Melons are knit, two of them only are to be | 
left upon each foot, chuſing thoſe which are beſt placed, and 
next to the firſt and principal ſtalk that is to the. heart of the | 
foot. . None but fair fruits are to be left, and ſuch as have a 
thick and ſhort tail; and the foot of the Melon muſt be ſhort, | 
well truſſed, and not far diſtant from the ground. Adelons of 
a long ſtem, and having the ſtalk of the leaf too long and 
lender, are never vigorous. ' 25 
All the ſuperfluous — muſt be cut off from time to 
time, as they ſhoot out. | | 
There ſometimes ſhoots out a branch more than is here men- 
_ tioned, between the two ſeed-leaves or ears. If this is ſtrong 
and vigorous, it is to be kept on, but if weakly, it is beſt to 
take it off, for it will never bear fruit. - 
Msrox Seeds. We read of Melon ſeeds thirty-three years old, 
vegetating and producing a fine number of plants. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne. 475. Sect. 6. and in Ne. 464. we read of Melon 


who have writ- 
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MELoN Thi/tle. | 
MELONGENA, Mad Apple, in botany, the names of a ge- 
nus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower 


given occaſion to the hame. They ſay, that when Elias 


lived on that mount, a certain Gardener paſſing by his cave 
with Mielons, the prophet aſked one of them; but the fellow 


" replying, that they were not Melons, but ſtones that he car- 


ried, the prophet miraculouſly fulfilled the ſaying, and con- 
verted them into ſtones. Travellers who are fond of theſe 
ſtories, were uſually glad to pick up one of theſe ſacred {tones as 
they went on; and the monks have been careful enough to 
gather all they could find for the better opportunity of obſiging 
their viſiters; ſo that though they were once very common, 
they are now only to be had by the favour of theſe people. 


Breynius is the only author who has given a good account of 


them ; he ſays that they are ſpheric or ſpheroidal ſtones, of 
various ſizes, from that of a hen's egg to that of the largeſt 
Melon, or even more than that. They are generally found 
bedded in a very hard ſand ſtone, of a greyiſh or aſh colour; 
but they come out whole on breaking the {tone, and are of a 
ſmooth ſurface; a greyiſh colour, or ſometimes a browniſh 
terrugineous hue, When they are broken, there is always a 
cavity found in them, ſometimes regular and even, ſometimes 
very irregular, and generally proportioned to the bigneſs of 


the ſtone. This cavity is lined on all ſides with minute cry- 


ſtals, which are very bright and pellucid, and have their 
points ſtanding toward the center of the cavity. The ſub- 
{tance of the Tons itſelf approaches to the nature of marble, 

of a yellowiſh colour, and capable of a good poliſh ; when 
wrought looking very like the Florentine marbte. This is a 
cruſt of about half an inch or an inch in thickneſs, according 
to the bigneſs of the ſtone, and ſometimes this is covered 
with a paler-coloured cruſt, of the thickneſs of a ſtraw, 
which in ſome degree reſembles the bark or rind of the fruit. 
Theſe ſtones are truly a fort of concave natural nodules, of 
the nature of our hollow flints. They have had no fruit 


for their matrix, nor have ever any of the ribs and furrows 


which the 4Zelon has, nor any mark of the ſtalk ; and within 
they have neither the natural diviſions of the Melon, nor any 
thing reſembling the ſeeds. It is not only the want of man 

parts abſolutely eſſential to the fruit ſuppoſed to be petrified, 
which ſhews that opinion to be erroneous ; but the courſe of 


nature, in petrifaCtions in general, argues alſo greatly againſt 


it, 

'The things we meet with, in this ſtate, are all of them ſuch 
as are naturally hard, dry, and permanent, and none of the 
tender and ſucculent bodies, ſuch as the Melon, and the like 
fleſhy fruits, which muſt neceſſarily rot in the water that conveys 
the ſtony matter, before it could at all enter their pores. And 
the {tones are certainly analogous to thoſe concave nodules of 
a ferrugineous colour, in the cavities of which amethyſts are 
produced ; and to that genus of ſtones which Woodward, 
calls concave cryſtalline balls, common in many parts of the 
world. | 

The fallacy of an extravagant opinion, in regard to foſſils of 


any particular form, is not peculiar to theſe ſtones, as witneſs 


the ſmall ſhells petrified and found in Ægypt, which from 
their flat and roundiſh ſhape, are ſaid to be the lentiles which 
the children of Iſrael eat when making the pyramids; the 
cornua ammonis, which is the remains of a ſea ſhell, and yet 
is ſuppoſed to be a petrified ſerpent ; the nummi minerales, 
which are the operculums of ſhell-{iſh, but are 8 ſup- 
poſed by the vulgar, about the places where they are found, 


to be medals and coins, petrified with lying in the earth, and 


many the like follies. Breyn. de Melon. Petr. Mont. Carm. 
See the article MELOCACTUS, 


conſiſts of one leaf, and is of a rotated form, and divided 
into ſeveral ſegments at the edges. The piſtil ariſes from the 
cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the middle part of 
the flower. This afterwards changes to a fleſhy fruit, in 
which there are contained a number of e f ſeeds. 

The ſpecies. of Mielongena, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The long violet · fruited Melongena. 2. The 
Melongena with long white fruit. 3. The Melongena with 
long yellow fruit. 4. The Melongena with long bright red 
fruit. 
6. The round fruited Melongena. 7. The crooked-fruited 
Melongena, 8. The thorny Melongena, with round ſaffron- 
colour d fruit. 9. The Melongena with round fruit, armed 
with violet- colour d thorns. 10. The Melongena with round 
fruit, armed with iſh white thorns, 11. The Melon- 
gina with prickles, and with a round black fruit. 12. The 
prickly Melongena, with a long black fruit, Tourn, Inſt. 


151. 
Anis plant is propagated in the gardens of the curious with 
us; and in Spain, Italy, and Barbary, common in the kitchen 
gardens, the fruit of them being frequently eaten there boiled 
with fat fleſh, putting thereto ſome ſcraped cheeſe, and pre- 
ſerving it through the winter with vinegar, honey, or ſalt 

ickle. This they eſteem of great efficacy to provoke venery. 

ſummer alſo, when the fruit is juſt ripe, hoy eat it 
dreſſed, with ſpices and other ingredients. 
The manner of ting them with us, is to ſow the ſeeds 
in March, Wen hot bed, and when the plants are 
come up, 22 


o 


5. The Melongena with cylindric violet-coloured fruit. 
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hot bed at about four inches aſunder, watering and ſhading q_ 


them till they have taken root. "They muſt atterwards have 
as much air as the ſeaſon will allow, and in May they muſt 
be tranſplanted into a warm border, ſetting them at two foot 
D way. About the middle of June the fruit will 
appear, and if the weather be dry at this time, they muſt be 
often watered, which will make the fruit grow large. Ihe 
fruit ripens in the end of July. Miller's Gardener's Dict. 
MELOPEPO, in botany, the name of-a genus of plants, of 
a middle nature, as their name expreſſes, between the melon 
and the pompion. The characters which diſtinguiſh this ge- 
nus from the others of the like kind, are, that the fruit is 
zoundiſh, ſtriated, angular, and uſually deeply divided into 
five parts. The ſeeds are flat, and fixed to a ſpongy pla- 
centa. . 
The ſpecies of this genus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The flatted or compreſſed Melepepo. 2. The 
great white-fruited Melopepo. 3. The yellow rough-tfruited | 
MAelopepo. 4. The broad depreſſed Melopepo. 5. The ci- 
tron-ſhaped Melopepo. 6. The conic Melopepo. 7. The 
Melopeo with a doubly turbinated fruit. 8. The yellow | 
thin-ſkinned Melopepo. g. The clypeated, or ſhield AMelo- 
epo. 10. The verrucoſe or warted Melopepo. 
tuberoſe warted Melopepo. 12. The lightly ttriated yellow 
warty Melopepo, with rough leaves. 13. The white lightly 
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the ſides of the veſſel from the corroſion of the maſs. And 
this caution is found neceflary, even when pure copper is 
melted alone, without any mixture of ſulphur. See Tab. of 
Chemiſtry, No. 31. Cramer, Art. All. p. 72. 

YLUM: in botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the arbutus, or {trawberry -tree, a ſhrub preſerved 
in the gardens of the curious. Ger, Emac. Ind. 2. 


MEMAICULA, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 


given to a fruit, ordered in ſome compoſitions as an aſtrin- 
gent and a cooler. When the Greek writers uſe this word, 
their Latin tranſlators uſually render it by the word nedo. 


Pliny ſays, that unedo is the name of the fruit of the arbutus, 


or ſtrawberry- tree; but we find the earlieſt Latin writers do 
not countenance this. Varro calls the fruit of the arbutys by 
the name arbutus, as he does the fruit of the mulberry or 
morus, by the name morus. And it ſeems to have been con- 
trary to the general cuſtom of the times to have impoſed a 
name upon a fruit, different from that of the tree which bore 
it. Some of the commentators ſay that the Memaicula, or 
Unedo was no other than the common wood - ſtrawberry. And 
Agineta in one place ſays, that the fruit of the camarus, that 
is, of the arbutus, was called Memaicula; but in another 
place he gives a much better explication of the word, faying, 
that ſome of the Greeks uſed it as the name of the fruit of 
the cornus mas, or male corne]-tree. See the article CoRNus. 


MEMBRANE (Cycl.)—Mr. Lewenhoek has been at the pains 
of examining, with great nicety, the fine Membranes which 
encloſe the faſciculi or ſmall bundles of fibres of which a 
muſcle is compoſed. Between theſe faſculi the Membrane is 
of a conſiderable thickneſs ; but it divides itſelf every way into 
very fine and ſmall branches. This Membrane is evidently 


ſtriated warty Melopepo, with rough leaves. 14. The warty 
Melopepo, with a white fruit and white feeds. | 
MELOTIS, a word uſed by the chirurgical writers to expreſs a | 
ſmall probe, properly one intended to be uſed only to the 


ear. . 
MELT (Oy. MTT of Fiſhes, In the Melt of a living 


5 


cod- fiſn there are fuch incredible numbers of thoſe ſmall ani- | 


malcules found in the male ſecd of all animals, that in a 
drop of the juice of it, no more in quantity than a ſmall grain 
of ſand, there are contained more than ten thouſand of them ; 
and, conſidering how many ſuch quantities there are in the 
whole Melt of one ſuch fiſh, it is not exceeding the bounds of 

truth to affirm, that there are more animals in one Melt of 
it, than there are living men at one time upon the whole face 
of the earth. However ſtrange and romantic ſuch a con- 

jecture may appear at firſt fight, a ſerious conſideration, and 
calculation, will make it appear very plain, An hundred ſuch 
grains of ſand as are here mentioned, will make about an 
inch in length; therefore in a cubic inch there will be a mil- 
hon of ſuch ſands. | 


The Melt of one of theſe fiſhes is frequently about the quan- 


tity of fifteen cubic inches, it muſt therefore contain fifteen 
millions of quantities as big as one of theſe ſands ; and if there 


be ten thoufand animals in each of thoſe quantities, there] 


muſt be, in the whole, a hundred and fifty thouſand millions : 
Which is a number vaſtly exceeding the number of mankind, 
even tho we were to ſuppoſe the whole earth as populous as 
Holland. See Philoſophical Collections, p. 4. | 
MELTING (Cycd.)—MELTING Cone, in aſſaying, is a ſmall 
veſſel made of copper or braſs, of a conic Gs: and of a 
nicely poliſhed ſurface within. Its uſe is to receive melted 
metals, and ſerve for their precipitation, which is effected, 
when two bodies melted together, and yet not mixing per- 
fectly with one another in the fuſion, ſeparate in the cooling 
into two ſtrata, on account of their different ſpecific gravity. 
This precipitation might be made in the ſame veſſel in which 
the fuſion is performed; but then the melting-pot or crucible 
muſt be broken every time to get it out,. whereas the conic 
ſhape, and poliſhed ſurface of this veſſel, makes it eaſily got 
out without violence. The ſhape of this veſſel is alſo of an- 
other uſe in the operation; for by means of it, the heavy 
matter ſubſiding to a point, is formed into a perfect and ſepa- 


rate regulus, even where the whole quantity, as is very fre- 


quently the caſe, has been but very ſmall. 

When the quantity of the melted matter is great, it is com- 
mon to uſe, inſtead of this cone, a large braſs or iron mortar, 

or any other conveniently ſhaped braſs or iron veſſel. It is 
neceſſary, when the cone is of braſs, to be cautious that it 
be not made too hot; for the brittleneſs of that metal, when 

hot, makes it eaſily break, on the ſtriking with any force on 
chat occaſion, to make the melted maſs fall out. 


Theſe, and all other moulds for the receiving melted metals, | 


muſt always be well heated before the maſs is poured into them, 


leſt they ſhould have contracted a moiſture from the air, or | 


have been wetted by accident; in which caſe the melted me- 


tal will be thrown out of them with great violence and danger. | 
They ought alſo to be ſmeared over with tallow on their in- 
ſide, that the regulus may be the more eaſily taken out of | 
them, and the ſurface of the mould not 'corroded by the | 


melted maſs poured in. | ate, 
If a very large quantity of a metal is, however, to be received 
into them, and eſpecially if any thing ſulphureous have place 
among it, this caution of tallowing the moulds does not prove 
_ ſufficient z for the large quantity of the maſs makes it conti- 
nue bot fo long, that this becomes but a ſlight defence to the 
lurface of the mould. In this caſe the 
2 lute, reduced to a thin pap with water, which being ap- 


tendons underneath 


aſſayer has recourſe to | 


- plied in form of a very thin cruſt, all over the inſide of the 
one, ot mould, ſoon dries up indeed, A 
1 I 


* 


compoſed of a number of ſmall veſſels, and theſe may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed not only in its thick parts, but even where it is 
ever ſo ſmall and fine, ſo far as the microſcope can trace it; 
but this is not fo far as might be wiſhed ; for the Membrane 
ſtill divides itſelf in its progreſs into more and more ramifica- 
tions, and where it envelopes only a ſingle fibre, is not to be 
diſtinguiſhed with any degree of preciſion, even with the beſt 
microſcopes. The ſmall veſſels extended through this Mem- 
brane, are doubtleſs intended to convey nouriſhment to it ; 
but it 1s very certain, that the globules of blood can never 
paſs into ſuch ſmall canals. Phil, Tranſ. No. 122. p. 140. 


Adipoſe MEMBRANE, Membrana Adipoſa. It was the opi- 


nion of Boerhaave that the ſeat of the lues venerea, or pox, 


was in the Membrana Adipoſa, There are many ſeeming 


difficulties which have prevented the generality of the learned 
world from giving into this ; but there have been ſeveral par- 
_ 2 the ſymptoms of which ſeem to prove it really 
to be ſo. as | 

Of theſe Dr, Huxam gives one, which alone may ſeem ſuf- 
ficient to prove the reality of it. This is of a gentleman of 
about 27 years of age, and of a hot bilious conſtitution, who 
ſome years before his death had got a gonorrhea, and before 
that was well cured, a ſecond, and after that a third; and 
after all theſe, had frequent impure converſations with the 
negro women in the Weſt Indies, who probably had that: 
worſt ſpecies of pox, the Paws. He had, after this, a ter- 
rible itching under his ſkin, and a terrible ſtinking breath, 
and ſpit corrupt matter, but had no running ulcer, bubo, 
node, or other of the common ſymptoms of a confirmed pox; 
but after repeating his raſh conduct with ſome women in 
England, he had a Gonorrheeaof which he could not get cured; 
but a bubo appeared in the groin, and verrucoſe ſwellings 
about the anus. | | Bat 
One of theſe breaking diſcharged a great quantity of matter, 
and after that others appeared, the bubo would not ſuppurate, 
and ſcabs appeared in ſeveral parts of his body. He was fu- 
migated with cinnabar, and a falivation propoſed ; but after 
taking, at times, five drams of calomel, he had not the leaſt 
ſoreneſs of the gums, though that medicine had not purged 
nor vomited him. At length turbith vomits, and large do- 
ſes of mercurials, to which he had been much accuſtomed be- 
fore, brought on a ſoreneſs of the mouth; but the fpitting 
was tough, and did not amount to a pint a day. During this 


courſe the ſcaly eruptions encreaſed, and he was at length $1. 0 


covered with them all over, and his limbs ſwelled, and even 
burſt in many places, the fiſſures diſcharging a ſtinking icho- 

rous matter. | 
Hot baths and mercurial ointments were uſed on this, but the 
diſeaſe ſtill encreaſed under theſe. means; the ſcales grew ſo 
Riff, that he could not move his limbs, and-ulcers appeared 
in many parts, particularly a large tumour on each breaſt, 
which diſcharged vaſt quantities of an oily ſtinking matter. It 
was obſervable, that where theſe tumours and ulcers appeared, 
— only ran under the ſkin, being entirely ſeated in and 
ing on the MHembrana Adipoſa, 5 that the muſcles and 


appeared as fair and florid as in the moſt 
healthy conſtitution. | | | 


It was now plain, that mercury ce do nothing toward a 
cure in any and the old method & ſweating was at- 
tempted with warm baths, to looſen the ſcales z by this 
means came off in the manner of thoſe of the con- 


ſluent ſmall pox, but larger, ſome of theſe being four or five 
inches over, /In a wy 


il was cleared 


week's time, the coat of 


bk 
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off, and his breath became ſweet ; but the ulcers. ſtill diſ- 


antities, and notwithſtanding all that had 

ele 1 * 1 ſhankers appeared on the glans, and a 
bubo in each groin: He was alſo ſeized with a cough, 
nd ſoit purulent and bloody matter. It was evident that the 
RON) Wan Adipoſa had been conſumed from the exter- 
* art of the body, and the diſeaſe now began to ſeize on 
N of it which inveſted the more vital parts; but nature 


could ſupport it no 2 and he died in the moſt extreme 


ky conſumption. It is obſervable, that not 
2 in 5 Whole body appeared to be touched, though 
he died with more than forty ulcers upon him. Phil. Tranſ. 


0 „p. 671. : 
Ms bbs Leaf, among botaniſts, See the article 


MEMBRAS, in ichthyology, a name given by Rondelctius, 


Aldrovand, and ſeveral other writers, to the halec or herring. 
See the articles HALEC and CLUPEA. 


MEMIREN, in the materia medica, the name by which Sera- 


pion and ſome other authors have called the pilewort, or 


dine. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 4 
T Ha, in the materia medica of the antients, the name 
of a plant which ſome have ſuppoſed to be our cerinthe, but 


others the glaucium, or yellow-horned poppy. 


MEMORY (Cyd.)—Many have been the attempts, in all 


| had recourſe to me- 
ages, to aſſiſt the Memory. Some have h 
. ſuch as Horſtius *, Marſilius Ficinus“, Johnſton e, 
and others. That good health, a good agen, and a mind 
free from care, are helps in this reſpect, & an old obſerva- 
tion . That attention, application, frequent recapitulation, 
are neceſſary, is known to every one. But whether, beſides 


natural health and deere and the exerciſe of our faculties, art 


ive a farther aſſiſtance to Memory, has been a 
pus. Pony 1 93 is ſaid to be the firſt who found out the 
art of Memory. His method was by a choice of places and 
images, as a repoſitory of ideas; ſuch, for inſtance, as a 
large houſe divided into ſeveral apartments, rooms, cloſets, 

Ce. All theſe, and their order, were to be rendered ex- 
tremely familiar to the imagination and Memory. Then, 
whatever was to be remembered, was by ſome ſymbolical 
repreſentation or another, as an anchor for navigation, to 
be connected with ſome part of the houſe, or other artificial 
repoſitory, in a regular manner. Cicero and Quinctilian & 
give us ſome account of this method, and ſpeak of it with 
reſpect. Several moderns have attempted improvements of 
artificial Memory. There was a collection of various trea- 
tiſes of this kind publiſhed at Leipzig | ; this and Bruxius's Si- 
monides Redivivus i are commended by Morhof E. Paſchius 
gives us ſome account alſo of ſeveral authors who have 
treated of this art !. It is certainly of uſe in hiſtory and chro- 
nology. The chief artifice, in this reſpect, is to form an 
artificial word, the letters of which ſhall ſignify numbers. 
Hence a date or zra may more eaſily be recapitulated and 
remembred than without ſuch a contrivance. This invention 
is mentioned as a ſecret known to few, by Paſchius . 
has been proſecuted ng in England a, by Dr. Grey.— 
[* De Sanitat. Studioſor. lib. 2. c. 1. O De Vita, lib. 1. 
CAE: Jobyflon, Idea Medicin. Practic. lib. 8. C. 4. 
Vid. Paſch. de Nov. Invent. p. 134. * Quinctil. Inſt. Orat. 
p. 992. © Quinct. lib. cit. p. 985. Ad Herenn. lib. 3. 5 Lib. 
cit. * Variorum de Arte Memoriz Tractatus, Lipſ. 1678. 
89, © Polyhiſtor. lib. 1. p. 374, 375. Adami Bruxii, 
Simonides 8 ſeu Ars Memoriæ & Oblivionis. Lipſ. 
1640. in 4%. Lib. cit. p. 133140. Lib. cit. * 140. 
Numerus per certas literas, ver bo memoriali comprehenſas, ex- 
primitur. n Vid. Memoria Technica, or a New Method of 
Artificial Memory, &c. Lond, 1730. 89. alſo Lowe's Mne- 
monics. ] ; | 5 | 
The method is this: To e * thin 0 1. 
chronology, geography, Sc. a word is formed, the begin- 
ning RATED firſt ſyllable or ſyllables of the thing 
to be remembred, does, by frequent repetition, of courſe 
draw after it the latter parts, which is ſo contrived as to give 
the anſwer, Thus in hiſtory, the deluge happened in the 
year before Chriſt 2348. This may be fignified by the word 
D&-zto+ ; Del ſtanding for deluge, and eto“ for 2348. How 
theſe words Come to ſignify theſe things, or contribute to the 
remembring them, is now to be ſhewn. = 
The firſt thing to be done, is to learn exactly the following 
ſeries of vowels and conſonants, which are to repreſent the 
numerical figures, ſo as to be able at pleaſure to form a tech- 
nical word, which ſhall ſtand for any number, or to reſolve 


a word already formed into the number it ſtands for. | 


% a. M- 4 ou y 
r . 
„ ? 4 6 . 


Here à and 5 ſtand for 15 6 and d for 8 i and t for 3, and | 
ſo on. Theſe letters are aſſigned arbitrarily to the reſpective 


figures, and may very eaſily be remembred. The firſt five 

vowels in order naturally repreſent 1, 2, 3,.4, 5. The diph- 

thong au being compoſed of a, 1, and u, 5, for 6; of 

for 7, being compoſed of e, 4 and i, 33 ou for , being com · 
SUPPL, VOL. | | 8 


Techn. Introd. p. viii and ix. 


. MEM 


poſed of o, 4 and u, 5: The diphthong ei will eaſily be re- 


membered for 8, being the initials of the word. In like manner 


for the conſonants, where 'the initials could conveniently be 


retained, they are made uſe of to ſignify the number, as # for 
3, f for 4, 5 for 6, and n for nine. The reſt were aſſigned 
without any particular reaſon, unleſs that poſſibly þ may be 
more eaſily remembred for 7 or ſeptem, & for 8, or br, d 
for 2, or duo; b for 1, as being the firſt conſonant, and / 
for 5, being the Roman letter for o, than any others that 
could have *. put in their places. Memor. Techn. p. 2, 3. 
'Tis farther to be obſerved, that z and y being made uſe of to 
repreſent the cypher, where many cyphers meet together, as 
I000, 1000000, &c. inſtead of a repetition of azyzy2zy, &c. 
let g ſtand for 100, th for a thouſand, and m for a million. 
Thus ag will be 100, ig 300; ovg 900, &c. ath 1000, am 


 TOO00000, loum 59000000, Ec. 


Fractions may be ſet down in the following manner: Let r 
"ax bog line ſeparating the numerator and denominator, 
the coming before, the other after it; as iro 4, urp 
35 pourag os, Sc. When the numerator is x or unit, it 
need not be expreſſed, but begin the fraction with r; as re 1, 
rt 4, ro 4, Sc. So in decimals, rag rev, rath 18086 · Ibid, 

This is the principal part of the method, which conſiſts in 
ee numbers by artificial words. The application to 


hiſtory and chronology is alſo performed I artificial words, 


The art herein conſiſts in'making ſuch a change in the end- 


Ing of the name of a place, perſon, planet, coin, &c. with- 


out altering the beginning of it, as ſhall readily ſuggeſt the 
thing ſought, at the ſame time that the beginning of the word, 
being preſerved, ſhall be a. leading or prompting ſyllable to 
the ending of it ſo changed. Thus, in order to remember 
the years in which Cyrus, Alexander, and Julius Cæſar, 
founded their reſpective monarchies, the following words 
may be formed; for Cyrus, Cyruts ; for Alexander, Klexito ; 
for Julius Cæſar, Julios, Uts ſignifies, according to the 
powers aſſigned to the letters before mentioned, 530; ita is 
337, and os is 46. Hence it will be eaſy to remember, that 
the empire of Cyrus was founded 536 years before Chriſt, 
that of Alexander 331, and that of Jalius Cæſar 46, Mem, 


For the farther application of this method, we refer to the / 
ingenious author of the laſt cited book. We ſhall only add, 
that zechnical verſes contribute much to the affiſtance of the 
Memory, both as they generally contain a great deal in a lit- 


tle compaſs, and alſo becauſe, being once learned, they are 


ſeldom. or never forgot. The author before quoted has | my 
us ſeveral ſpecimens of ſuch verſes in hiſtory, chronology, 


. 


geography, and aftronomy, as alſo the Jewiſh, Grecian and 


oman coins, weights and meaſures, Sc. He adviſes his 
reader to form the words and verſes for his own uſe himſelf; 
as he perhaps will better remember them than thoſe formed 
by the author. Lib. citat. Introduct. p. xi, 
It was a practice among the Jews not only to abbreviate ſen- 
tences and names of many words, by putting together the 
initial letters of thoſe words, and making out of them an arti- 


ficial word to expreſs the whole, as Rambam for Rabbi Moſes 
ben Maimon ; but they alſo made uſe of natural words to re- 


preſent numbers, when they could meet with ſuch as hap- 
pened to anſwer the number which they wanted to expreſs 2. 
It is to obſervations of this kind the author laſt quoted ſeems 
to ſay he owed-the firſt hints of his method v. [ Mem, Tech. 


Introd. p. xv, xvi, * Lib. cit. p. N . | 
As to Simonides's method, Quinctilian ſays he will not deny 


it to be of ſome uſe ; for inſtance, in repeating a multitude of 
words in the order b occur, and in things of this nature: 
But he thinks it of leſs uſe in getting by heart a continued - 
oration, and in this reſpect rather an incumbrance . He 
himſelf adviſes, if the ſpeech to be remembred be long, to get 
it by heart in parts, and thoſe not very ſmall. The partition 
ought chiefly to be made according to the different topics. 
He thinks it beſt to get _ by heart tacitly, and if, the 
better to fix the attention, the words be pronounced, yet it 
ſhould be in a low voice. Apt diviſions help the Memory 
reatly. But after all, the great art of Memory is exerciſe : 
To get many things by heart, and daily, if poſſible, No- 


thing increaſes more by uſe, or ſuffers more by neglect, than 


the Memory. At whatever age a man aims at the improve- 
ment of this faculty, he ſhould patiently ſubmit to the uneaſy 
labour of repeating, what he has read or written, Here, as in 
other caſes, where habits are to be acquired, exerciſe ſhould 
be increaſed by degrees v. [. Nonne impediri eorum, quæ di- 
cit, decurſum neceſſe oft duplici memories cura? Nam quomoda 
poterunt copulata fluere, [i propter 77 ver ba : ad fingulas 
formas reſpiciendum erit. Yun. Inſt. Orat.. Lib. xi. c. 2. 
989. Nuinct᷑. loc. cit. p. 993. ſeg. _ 
ord Bacon enumerates helps to Memory, as order, 
artificial place, verſe, whatever brings an intellectual thi 
to ſtrike the ſenſes, and thoſe . an im . Þ 
ſion by means of a ſtron on, as fear, ſurprize, Cc. 
Thoſe thin alſo fink in, gee dwell longeſt in the A4. 
mory, which are impreſſed upon a clear mind unprejudiced 
either before or aſter the im z as the things we learn 
in childhood, or think of juſt before going to ſleep ; as like- 


0 


— 


_; 


A multitude of circumſtances alſo, of, as it were, handles 
or holds to be taken, help the Memory; as the making 
many breaks in writing, reading or repeating aloud : But as 
©, to this laſt, ſee Quinctilian's opinion before mentioned. 
"Thoſe things which are tee and raiſe the attention, 
ſtick better than ſuch as paſs ſlightly over the mind; whence 
if a man reads any writing twenty times over, he will not 
remember it ſo well, as if he read it but ten times; with 
trying between whiles to repeat it, and conſulting the copy 
where 85 Memory failed. Bacon's * abrid. . 5 
475. See alſo vol. 1. p. 135, 130. vol. 3. p. 170. an 
| 17 Ws Mnxgmonic ble? 30 _. 
 TWeakneſs of the Memory, in many caſes; is to be conſi- 
__.,dered as a diſeaſe, and is looked on in that light by the 
medical writers, who have preſcribed various remedies for 
it. The principal cauſes of this debility, are a too fre- 
quent and conſtrained uſe, or rather abuſe of it, in the 
getting by rote numbers of words and ſyllables, particularly 
in the learning different languages; a paralytic affection in 
the head; violent external injuries in the ſame part; violent 
pains in the head, attended with deliriums, or attending a 
phrenitis, And to theſe are to be added drunkenneſs, and an 
aVbuſe of venery. | | | : 
| n All debilities of Memory are cured with great dif- 
ficulty by medicines alone; and inleed this complaint is 
ſeldom removed, unleſs the whole frame of mind and courſe 
of life be altered; all paſſions avoided, and exceſs of every 
kind leſt off. But of all other kinds, that debility of Memory 
which proceeds from a paralytic diſorder of the head, parti- 
cularly when that diſorder affects the tongue, is found to be 
the moſt obſtinate and difficult of cure. Much ſleep, or 
exceffive waking, are equally hurtful to the Memory, and 
frequently bring on an almoſt total loſs of it. 
Method of treatment. All ſuch medicines as are of an agreeable 
taſte or odour, are generally ſuppoſed to be of ſervice in 
ſtrengthening the WT and lignum aloes, ambergriſe, 
and ſome 5 85 of the ſcented drugs, have been known to 
do great : 
dicines, alſo all help in this caſe, if taken in ſmall doſes, 
and continued for a long time together. The analeptics and 
nervine medicines are alfo greatly recommended, but they 
are ſeldom found of uſe ; for * people affſicted with a 
debility of Memory, many are thoſe of robuſt conſtitutions 
and ſtrong appetites, who eat already more than nature re- 
quires, and have therefore very little uſe for analeptics or 


nutritive things. 
Bleedings in ſmall quantities frequently repeated, in caſes | 


where there is no contrary indication, frequently prove of 
great ſervice in this caſe ; but the prime vie are fiſt to be 
cleanſed before ſuch a courſe is entered upon. Many greatly 
. recommend bags of aroniatics to the head, to be conſtantly 
worn in caps ; but it is much to be feared theſe can have but 
very little effect. Joe. Conſp. Med. p. 682 
| MEN allegro, in the 
ALLEGRO. 
MEN forte, in 


or ſo loud as the reſt. . 
Men preſto, in the Italian muſic, ſignifies Jeſs quick. See 
the article PRESTO. 


MENALD deer, a ſpecies of the conimon fallow deer, beau- | 


tifully variegated, See the articles CExvus and DEER. 
MENEN TA, in medicine, certain compoſitions of me- 
dicinal ingredients made for injecting into the womb, in the 


c ure of feveral diſeaſes of that part. 
MENINGOPHWLAX, a word uſed by Celſus as the name 
of a chirurgical inſtrument, contrived for guarding the mem- 
branes of the brain while the bone of the cranium is raſped 
or cut, after the operation of the trepan. 
MENING, in botany, a name given by the peo 
to a plant of the ricinus or palm 
uſe in medicine: They dry and powder the leaves, and then 
give them to be ſnuffed up the noſtrils to cure all forts of 
gs or ſtoppages in the head. Its leaves reſemble thoſe 
of the finch and ivy, and are hairy; whence Petiver has 
named it ricinus Guineenſis hæderæ quinquefolie Virginianæ 
Facie foliis birſutis. It is not known to grow any where in 
America. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 232. | 
-MENOGENTEN, in botany, a name by which ſome authors 
_ have called the pæonia, or common 
Emac. Ind. 2. on, 
* MENSARII, among the Romans, officers appointed to ma- 
nage the public treaſury, being ſometimes three, and ſome- 
times five in number. Pitiſc. in voc. 
© _ Whole buſineſs it was to go and fix upon lodgings for the 
emperor, when he took a journey to any of the provinces. 
Their office was alſo to mark out encampments, and aſſign 


' every regiment its poſt. Danet. in voc. 
 MansoRss alſo led land-ſi architeQs, or apprai- 
ſers of houſes ublic buildings, Thoſe likewiſe who diſ- 


" % 0 


mentari 


| tion of Aera.  Pitiſe, 


tributed the proviſions in the army, were called menſores fru- 


n had the appella- 
\ 


The aromatic, volatile, and ſpirituous me- 


talian muſic, is uſed to denote a miove- | 
ment not ſo briſk and lively as allegro. See the article | 


the Italian muſic, intimates that the part to 
which it is added ought to be played or ſung not ſo ftrong | 


* 


ple of Guinea 
Chriſti kind, which they 


garden piony. Ger. 


omans, harbingers or officers, | 


N 
Mengorts: was likewiſe the title of officers among the Ro- 
mans, appointed to receive the proviſions brought to the 
city by ſea, and to' ſee them carefully laid up and preſerved 
in public granaries, of which there were great numbers, 
Le. in voe. : 


oo | 
MENSTRUUM (Cycl.) — As many more things might be 


Py 


done in chemiſtry than we now find practicable if we had 
more Menſ/truums than are at preſent known, it mult be a 
ſubje& of infinite uſe in chemiſtry to diſcover new ones. To 
this purpoſe let it be conſidered, that in whatever way ſalts 
are united with other ſalts, new Menſtruums are produced 
by the mixture. | 

Thus if pure alkali be added to a ſolution of ſea ſalt, earth 
matter is precipitated, and the ſalt afterwards obtained b 
criſtallization, from the clear liquor, will be a ſea ſalt I 
purer than before, and capable of acting on bodies in a dif- 
ferent manner. 5 
The ſame fixed alkali being added to the brine of nitre, 
makes the liquor thick and milky, and precipitates an ear- 
thy matter z after which the nitre, obtained by criſtalliza- 
tion, is much purer than before. | 


* 


When, fixed alkali is added to the brine of ſal armoniac, it 
lays hold of the acid of that ſalt, and ſets the volatile alkali 
of the compoſition free, and ſuffers it to fly off in the air, 
leaving only a very pure and fixed ſea falt at the bottom of 
the vellel. If a pure volatile alkali be added to the brine of 
ſea ſalt, it makes the liquor thick, then purifies it, and flies 
off; and it does the ſame when added to a ſolution of nitre; 
and when added to a ſolution of ſal armoniac, it, in like 
manner, purifies the ſalt without altering its nature, and flys 
off as it was poured on. Vegetable acids produce but little 
alteration on being mixed with ſea ſalt, nitre, and ſal armo- 
niac. Fermented vegetable acids, even after being purified 
by diſtillation, produce no great alteration when mixed with 
the ſame ſalts. If calcined vitriol, or alum, be mixed with 
nitre and diſtilled, they yield aqua fortis, which contains 
nothing of the acid of vitriol or alum, but is a mere ſpirit of 
nitre; and if mixed with ſea ſalt, arid treated in the ſame 
manner, the produce is a ſpirit of ſalt ; and if with nitre and 
ſea ſalt together, they make an aqua tegia. So if nitre and 
_ calcined vitriol be melted together in an open fire, the acid 
of the nitre is diſcharged, — a kind of tartarum vitriolatum 
is left behind. Sea falt, treated in the ſame manner, leaves 
a ſort of Glauber's ſalt behind; and, in general, what way 
ſoever it be by which ſalts are joined with ſalts, new ſaline 
productions, and new Menſtruums will ariſe ; whence the 
art of chemiſtry may be perpetually improved, and new 
Menſtruums will give new phenomena on different bodies. 
New Mem/truums of particular virtues, may alſo be made by 
variouſly combining the known Menſtruums together; and 
this may be done by an almoſt infinite variety of ways; much 
may be alſo done by reducing every known Menſtruum to its 
utmoſt degree of purity. And, laſtly, by reducing ſome of 
them into the minuteſt particles, they can be reduced to, 
whether by art or nature; for upon theſe three particulars 
the extraordinary ſkill of the chief chemiſts ſeems principally 
to depend. For inſtance, ſuppoſe an extremely pure, ſtrong, 
and ſubtle fermented vegetable acid was watiting : Take fine 
verdegreeſe prepared from copper corroded by the ſubtile va- 
ur of a fermenting acid ; add to it twenty times its weight 
of the ſtrongeſt diſtilled vinegar that can be made; digeſt 
them together till the verdigreeſe is thoroughly diſſolved, 
and the whole become a deep green liquor; purify this by 
filtration, and inſpiſſate it over a gentle fire to a pellicle ; ſet 
it in a quiet place, where it will ſhoot into cryſtals like eme- 
ralds, conſiſting of an acid vinegar and diſſolved copper; 
off the liquor, collect the cryſtals, and evaporate as 
efore ; and by this means collect all the cryſtals that can 
be obtained; then dry theſe, and diſtil them in a retort, and 
the produce will be a moſt pure and ſtrong vegetable acid, 
not in the leaſt partaking of the nature of copper. But this 
experiment will not ſucceed with lead, tin, or any other of 
the metals ſoluble in vinegar ; for the copper attracts the 
acid free of its water, and again reſtores it unaltered ; but 
the others, though they equally attract and ſeparate it, - 
always yield it altered and impure. Zwelfer imagined this 
acid to be the alkaheſt, or univerſal diſſolvent; but Tache- 
nius ſoon proved that it was no other than diſtilled vinegar 
of a much greater purity than uſual. | 
To ſhew that by the compounding one Menſtruum with 
another, new, and often, excellent Ces may be produced, let 
it be conſidered, that the regenerated tartar, properly pre- 
pared, may be intimately united to pure alcohol, and thus 
produce a vegetable Men/truum, compoſed by the moſt cloſe 
nion of the moſt ſubtile vegetable particles, viz. alkali, 
acid, and ſulphur ; whence the effect of ſuch a liquor can- 
not but be extremely great, both as a Menſtruum and a 
medicine, So again, if a pure ſtrong alkaline ſpirit be unit- 
ed with pure alcohol, it produces an admirable Menffruun 
called the offa Helmontii, which intimately diſſolves diftilled 
vegetable oils, and thus makes a Menſtruum compounded 
. of the genuine vegetable ſulphur, and an alkali, and is per- 
haps one of the beſt medicines, as well as the beſt Menſiru- 


E hitherto known. 


- 


* 


firuums. 


-at reſt in a great degree of cold, it will 


a a fume never obſerved to be at reſt ; and the ſpirit of this ſalt, 


Animal MENSTRUUM, 


* 
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In like — pure ſpirit of nitre ſaturated with the alkaline 


iri al armoniac, makes a kind of volatile nitre, and | 
; on x ar = opportunity of exarnining, by experiments, 
whether the great things expected from a volatile nitre by 
the chemiſts, will be performed by 1t or not. Experiments 
of this kind are extremely worth proſecuting. It is not cer- 
rin whether any Men/ruum will diſſolve any ſubſtance with- 
out the aſſiſtance of fire, as no experiment could ever be 
made in any place deſtitute of all fire ; there being evidently 
Fre in our utmoſt known degree of cold ; and we all know 
that Menſtruums, of whatever kind, act greatly the better for 

ing by heat. 5 | 1 
eee ſcarce act as ſuch, unleſs reduced to a fluid 
form, or at leaſt approaching therèto; this is chiefly given 
them by means of fire, air, water, and triture : "Theſe are 
the four cauſes which uſually excite the latent powers of Men- 
Certain * contain a cauſe . * | 
arently capable of exciting motion, though in 
wn © Hons upon we -_ approden of foms her body 

z0d loaditone be ſuſpended by a tnread, an 

bh hg erty x He to have no active 
virtue; but if iron come near it, a motion is produced in 
both theſe bodies, till they come together, and remain in con- 
tact; and this kind of power I motion ſpontaneouſly, 
without the aſſiſtance of any fire ſ to us, and 
cited by motion. So likewiſe ſtrong ſpirit of nitre confined 
in a cloſe veſſel, yields an acid fume conſtantly playing about 
the ſurfacè of the liquor, and iſſuing out whenever the veſſel 
is unſtopped. So alſo the alkaline ſpirit of ſal armoniac yields 


made with lime, yields a fume much more volatile and move- 


able : All the bodies of this kind therefore ſtrangely retain, | 


and ſtrangely excite motion. We are always to remember 
alſo that air, even in the coldeſt places, has always a ſtrong 
vibratory motion, and therefore may often excite theſe mo- 


tions in theſe bodies; as on the other hand ſolutions are often | 


immediately performed by means of the motion peculiar to 
the Menſiruum ariſing from it; while another motion of a 
different kind, and procteding from a different cauſe, would 
not produce the effect. Thus, for inſtance, if a fine piece 
of Engliſh chalk be calcined in a ſtrong fire, or even in the 
focus of a burning-glaſs, it will ſcarce alter its nature by this 
violent motion, nor again by being expoſed to a hot or cold 
air, either at reſt; or agizated by winds ; and though if long 
boiled in water, or a brine of ſalt of tartar, it will not diſſolve; 


yet it immediately melts and diſappears when put into cold | 


vinegar. Whence we ſee there is a very great difference be- 
tween the motion excited by the reciprocal force of the ſolvent 
and ſolvend, and the motion excited by fire, air, water, and 
impulſe. The acrimony of a Menſtruum, with reſpect to a 
human body, ſo as to excite pain, corrode or conſume the 
parts thereof, is no ſign that ſuch a Menſtruum is ſuited to 
viſe other bodies, as appears from oil of vitriol, ſpirit of 

tre, ſpirit of ſalt, and aqua regia, which though they rea- 
dily conſume fleſh, yet do not conſume or diſſolve wax and 


ſulphur, though theſe two, may be eaſily diſſolved in the body. | 
Many bodies incapable, of ſolution in certain Menſtruums, 


may be ſuited for diſſolving therein, by being previouſly diſ- 
ſolved in other Menſtruums. Thus if common ſulphur be 
boiled ever ſo long in alcohol, it diſſolves no more than a 
ſtone in water; but if the ſulphur be firſt melted with falt of 
tartar into a duſky maſs, the alcohol will then diſſolve it; ſo 
alſo powdered antimony. remains untouched after boiling in 
alcohol ; but if firſt boiled to a dry maſs in an alkaline lixi- 
vium, this maſs preſently yields a golden tincture to alcohol. 
Some chemiſts have conceived ſo highly of this regular and 
ſucceſſive application of different Menſtruums, particularly 
Mr. Boyle and Mr. Homberg, that they ſay even metals may 


by this means be reſolved into their component running mer- | 
u 
1 


cury and fixing ſulphur. Thus they aſſert, that if filver be firſt 
ilbelved in ſpirit of nitre, and then long digeſted with pure fixed 


alkali, and afterwards ſeveral times ſublimed with ſal arxmoniac, 


it will at length, by means of theſe reſuſcitating ſalts, afford 


a true running mercury ; in which operation the acids procure | 


an entrance for the alkalis into the ſubſtance of the metal, as 
the fixed alkalis procure admiſſion to the volatile ones, which 
elſe could not enter. Boerhaave waves diſputing upon the 
point, whether the metals can be thus reſolved into their run- 


ning mercuries, and only affirms, that after many trials, he 


was never able to effect it, Boerb. Chem. part 1. p. 562. 
1. Is « | . 
It s an error to. think a Menſtruum cannot be too ſtrong, Oil 
of vitriol diluted with ſeveral times its weight of water, diſ- 


| ſolves iron beſt. So aqua fortis diluted works beſt in lead. 
And Mr. Boyle makes the like obſervation as to the ſolution of 


filver. Works Abr. vol. r. p. 165. 
There are of the animal Menſtruums 
very many both of the natural and artificial kind ; the natural 
are blood, ſerum, gall, urine, ſaliva, rennet, whey, butter- 
milk, &c. moſt of which, being properly employed, will ei- 
ther produce or diſcharge colours, and might be made ſer- 
vi e in the painting and dying trades. us recent urine 
diſcharges the common ink out of linnen, &c. Blood affords, 


re ſenſible to us, and is not ex- | 


by proper management, the noble Pruffian blue; and gall is 


a natural yellow, well deſerving to be treaſed in the manner 
of blood in that preparation, Of the artificial kind are the 
ſpirit of urine produced by chemiſtry, which ſerves to prodiice, 
alter and deſtroy a vaſt number of colours. The liquors di- 
ſtilled from recent, or fermented whey, buttermilk, &c. 
might be alſo found of great value; and variouſly compound- 
ing theſe ſeveral akin ſubſtances, even by random trials, or 
chance experiments, new diſcoveries in colours might be 
made; though much more, probably, by a right reaſoning 
and analogy, As for inſtarice, the common bones burnt to 
a blackneſs, being found to afford the bone black, the expe- 
riment was eaſily transferred to ivory; and ſo the ivory black 
was diſcovered : And fo of the reſt. Shaw's Lectures. p. 183. 
ENSTRUUM Peracutum, Mr. Boyle gives the name of Men- 


firuum peracutum to a Menſtruum made by pouring on the 
r 


rectified oil of butter of antimony as much ſtrong ſpirit of ni- 
tre as would ſerve to precipitate out of it all the bezoarticum 


minerale; and then with a ſmart fire diſtilling off the liquor 


which would come over, and cohobating it upon the antimo- 
nial powder. Works Abr. vol. 1. p. 260, 377. 
He put ſome highly refined gold into a large proportion of this 


 Menſiruum peracutum, where it diſſolved ſlowly and quietly ; 


and he found at the bottom of the glaſs a conſiderable quan- 
tity of a white powder, which the Menſtruum would not 
touch, and which was alſo indiſſoluble in aqua regia, The 
folution of gold being abſtracted, and the gold again reduced 
into a body, yielded, upon a ſecond ſolution, more of the 
White powder. This powder he melted down into a metal, 


anſwering in colour; malleability, ſolubility in aqua fortis, 


and in bitterneſs to the taſte of that ſolution; to ſilver. Hence 
he infers, that notwithſtanding the ſuppoſed unchangeableneſs 
of gold, this experiment ſhews it to be really changeable into 
ſilver, or at leaſt into a new kind of metal very different from 
pore. And he therefore concludes, that there is no impoſſi- 
ity in the nature of the thing, that one metal ſhould be 
tranſmuted into another. Ibid. p. 260-262. 
By diflolving gold in this Menſiruum peracutum, Mr. Boyle 
alſo tells us, he made the gold riſe in the retort, in the top 
and neck of which it was found in the form of yellow and 
reddiſh ſublimate. Works abr. vol. 1. p. 263, 377. 
We do not find that Mr. Boyle gave the name of Menſtruum 
peracutum to the Menſiruum he extracted from bread, as it is 
ſaid he did, in the Cyclopædia, under the head Mxn- 
STRUUM. See Boyle's Works Abr. vol. 1. p. 34, 49. 


MENTHA, Mint, the name of a well known genus of plants, 


the characters of which are theſe : The flower conſiſts of one 
leaf, and is of the labiated kihd ; the upper lip is arched, and 
the lower is divided into three ſegments ; and the whole is ſo 
diſpoſed, that at firſt ſight the flower appears a four-leay'd 
one, or at leaſt one regularly divided inte Four ſegments. The 
piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a 
nail into the hinder part of the flower; and ſurrounded with 
four embryos which afterwards become ſo many ſeeds; and 
are contained in the cup of the flower. 
The ſpecies of Mint, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The common rouwund-leay'd wild Mint. 2. The 
urple-flower'd round-leav'd wild Mint. 3. The verticil- 
Fi arden Mint, with the ſmell of baſil. 4. The common 
curled-leav d verticillated Mint. 5. The round- leav d ſpiked 
curled Mint. 6. The beautiful "Daniſh or German curled 
Mint. 7. The round-leav'd ſpiked wild Mint. 8. The 
great roundiſh- leav d marſh or Water Mint. . The great 
round-leay'd Marſh Mint, with variegated leayes. 10. The 
hairy verticillate field Mint. 11. The rounder-leav'd verticil- 
late field Mint, with an aromatic ſmell. 12 The ſpiked 
int, with variegated leaves. 13. The narrow-leav'd 
ſpiked Mint. 14. The ſmooth narrow-leav'd wild Mint, 
with rugged leaves, and a ſtrong ſcent., 15. The long 
blackiſh-leav'd leſs hairy wild Meat. 16. The common 
thick ſpiked pepper Mint. 17. The long-leav'd horſe Mint. 
18, The longer-leav'd water Mint. 19. The water Mint, 
commonly called Pennyroyal. 20. The common white- 
flowered Pennyroyal. 21. The water Mint, called by many 
authors male Pennyreyal. 22 The ſmalleſt woolly watet 
Mint. 23. The favory-leav'd water Mint. Tourn, Inſt. 
bp. 180. 1 OS IT 
ANTHES, Buckbean, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which ate theſe : The flower con- 
ſiſts of one leaf, is funnel-ſhap'd, and divided into ſeveral 


ſegments at the From the cup there ariſes a piſtil. 
which is fixed Nay oy Wing nail to ihe hinder pore of 
the flower, and afterwards becomes 4 fruit or ſhelly, caſe; 


— of an oblong figure, bivalve, and full of ſmall round- 
iſh ſeeds. A * 
The ſpecies of this plant, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, 


are theſe: 1. The broke aan * I * | hes, 
called by many writers, TH:folium paluſtre, and by us, Marſh 
| Ta or Bickbean, 2. The vol av d trifoliate 
Menyanthes. And elde American white- flower d 
anthes, with leaves like thoſe of the water lilly: Tours, I 
p. 117. 
Une charaQters bf Menjontbes, « ng to Linnieus,. 
theſe : The cup is > ni bf one ta 
vided into five at the end, and ih placed ered, 


are 
di- 
and 
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remains after the flower is fallen. The flower conſiſts of a 
ſingle petal, in form of a ſhort cylindric and ſomewhat open- 

\*  mouth'd tube. The rim beyond the middle is divided into five 

_ ſegments, the jags being open, obtuſe, bent backward, and 

covered with a woolly hairyneſs. "The ſtamina are five ſhort 

and tapering filaments, and the antheræ are acute, bifid at 
the baſes. and ere, The germen of the piſtil is of a 

conic form; the y 


* 


: the ſtyle is cylindric, and nearly of the length of 
* the flower; and the ſtigma is bihd and compreſſed. The 
- Fruit is an oval capſule, containing only one cell, and ſur- 


_ Tounded with the cup. The ſeeds are very numerous, ſmall, 


"and of an oval figure. Linnæi Gen, Plant, p. 64. _ 
MENTZELIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
one leaf, divided into five expanded ſegments. Theſe are 
lanceolated and deciduous, .and terminate in a very long ger- 
men. The flower conſiſts of five ovated petals, which ſtand 


7 '* 


expanded, and are ſomewhat longer than the ſegments of the 


"cup. The ſtamina are numerous erect ſetaceous filaments ; | - 


the antheræ are ſimple; the germen of the piſtil is of a cylin- 
_ dric figure, and is extremely Jong, and ſtands under the cup; 
the ſtyle is ſetaceous, and of the length of the flower; the 

ſtigma is ſimple; the fruit is a long capſule, of a cylindric 
dalavated form, containing only one cell, in which there are 
od 


6eTndññß 
MERC To UM N Feſtum, among the Romans, a feſtival 
* kept by the mercantile people on the ides or 15th of 


May, 
in henour of Mercury, to whom they ſacrificed a ſow; then 
ſprinkling themſelves with the water of a fountain called agua 
meercurii, they prayed the god to proſper their trade. Danet, 
In voc. N. 5 | 


MERCURIALIS, Mercury, in botany, the name of a genus 


7 


\ 


ol plants, the characters of which are theſe ; The flower is of | 


te apetalous kind, conſiſting only of a number of ſtamina 
| . a cup. Theſe flowers are barren, and the embryo 

ſeeds appear on other plants of the ſame ſpecies, which have 
no flowers. Theſe finally become a fruit compoſed of two 
- * capſules, containing a roundiſh ſeed. = | 


«4 


dre theſe: 1. The teſticulated Mercury, commonly called 


the male Mercury, 2. The ſpiked Mercury, commonly, 
but improperly called, the female Mercury; this being truly 
the male, and the teſticulate the female, thoſe teſticles con- 
* taining the ſeeds. 3. The mountain teſticulate Mercury, 
called Cynacrambe, or Dogs Mercury, 4. The ſpiked cyno- 
crambe, or dogs Mercury. 5. The ſhrubby . teſticu 
late Mercury, called Phyllun. 6. The ſpiked P. 
- ſhrub hoary Mercury. 7. The Portugal ſhrub almond-leav'd 
-  tefticulate Mercury. 8. The ſpiked almond-leav'd ſhrub 


4 


yon, or 


iked Mercury. 9. The round-leav'd three-mouths Mercury, | 


the male and female kinds. Journ. Inſt, p. 534. 
* *Aﬀercurialis is of an emollient nature, and eaten in the man- 
ner of ſpinach, which, when cultivated in a garden, it 


limbs, in tumours, and even in ulcers, which it cleanſes and 
diſpoſes to heal. Poor people in country places uſe it as a 
cCataplaſm for the rheumatiſm, and even for the gout, with 
ſucceſs. In the ſhops, it is chiefly kept as an ingredient in 
decoctions for glyſters. 8 . . | 
 MERCURIFICATION, in metallurgic chemiſtry, the ob- 
taining the Mercury from metallic minerals in its fluid form. 
For the effecting this, thoſe who have been engaged in theſe 
reſearches have propoſed three methods, 
means of a certain mercury, fo. prepared as to have a diſſolv- 
ing power, by which it could take up the mercuries of metals 
in the ſame manner as water diſſolves ſalt from aſhes. The 


' ſecond is by means of certain Nee ſalts, ſuch as ſal 
n 


armoniac, which are to detain the more * parts of me- 
tals, and leave their mercuries ſeparate or ſeparable from 


them by ſublimation or otherwiſe; and the third method is 


| =O of a large lens or burning-glaſs, in the focus 
whereof if any metal be applied, its mercurial part is ſaid to 
- ſeparate and go off in fume, which when collefted and con- 
denſed, appears to be running mercury. Shaw's Lectures, p.160. 
Tue firſt of theſe methods would be very eaſy, if the proper 
mercury were to be readily produced; the ſecond is extremely 
laborious, and requires much patience and reiteration. But 
the third ſeems ealy enough, and practicable to advantage, 
when a glaſs of three or four foot in diameter is at hand, the 
-- ſky ſerene, and the ſun ſhines ſtrong. | 


-MERCURY' (che.) — The manner of ſeparating, Mercury 
from its ore, when not ſulphureous, is this: Take a pound 


ly excels; If eaten largely, it opens the bowels. A 
laſm of the leaves is much recommended in pains of the 


The firſt is by | 


_— 


of the ore beat to powder; this with the aſſayer muſt ſtand 


for one centner; put this into a glaſs retort, coated half 


= 5 its neck, which muſt be long, and turned back 
= ch declivity, that a glaſs. recipient may be ap- 
r ane ae u of fuch 
A the belly of it may be filled nearly two thirds with 


dme ore; and muſt be placed ſo that nothing, of the fluid, 

| adherent to the neck of it, may fall into the cavity of 

tte belly, but that the whole may run forward into the re- | 

" cipient,whicte muff be filled with cold water; This muſt be 
4+ ” 


oe uz, 


characters of which are theſe : The perianthium conſiſts of | 


ged numerous {mall and. roundiſh ſeeds. Linnæi Gen. | 


The ſpecies of Mercurialis enumerated by Mr. n 
| 


— 


* 


bottom of the water | 
ceſs may be alſo performed in a ſand heat; but the bottom of 


| ſeparated from the water by filtration. 


been the great baſis of the attempts of the alchemil 


| ing after this red powder is 


\ 


MER 


fo placed as to receive the noſe of the retort about one half 
inch into the water. The joints need not be luted. Cyg. 
mer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 350 


O. 

Let the retort be furroundedd with burning coals, placed at a 
diſtance, leſt it burſt; by degrees bring the coals nearer, and at 
length cloſe to the retort; add freſh charcoal, and make it 
ſlightly red hot. When this fire has been continued an hour, 
take off the recipient, firſt ſtriking the neck of the retort to 
throw off the looſe drops that may hang there ; and in the 

you will find the Fhroury This pro- 


the retort muſt touch the bottom of the veſſel that contains 
the ſand, and that be made red hot. The Mercury is to be 
gold has 
ts of all 
times, toward the making gold of it. But if they mean that 
the common Mercury has this ſympathy with gold, the con- 
trary is proved by that remarkable proceſs, in which it appears 
that Mercury will incaleſce with that metal. Tf they mean that 
Mercury which they call the ſeed of metals, it is hard to offer 
any thing in argument againſt it, this being a ſort of ideal ſub- 


The ſuppoſition of a ſympathy between Mercury and 


ſtance which no body has yet ſeen. It is much diſputed by the 


alchemiſts, whether there be or be not any ſuch thing as Ar- 
cury that will heat or incaleſce with gold, or produce a ſenſi- 


ble heat in the maſs, on being only ſimply mixed with that 
metal reduced to fine parts. It has been ſaid by ſome, that 


thoſe Mercuries which they call Mercurii Corperum; that is, 


| ſuch as have been extracted from the compleat metals by 


certain proceſſes, which they keep as inviolable ſectets, will 


incaleſce on the mixture with gold ; and on this they build 


their proceſſes. But the negative part of the queſtion is morege- 
nerally maintained, the famous Mercuries of metals being Held 
as non-entities with them; and even the ſearchers after tranſ- 
mutation of metals have in general acknowledged, that they 
themſelves never ſaw any ſuch incaleſcence of Mercury with 

old, though they had heard others ſpeak of it as a thing they 
Fad ſeen. A Mercury, however, was. ſome years ago pro- 


duced before the Royal Society, which in the hands of the 


preſident himſelf, on the faireſt trial, did incaleſce with that 
PF WS i A Gs 3 

Among the ſeveral methods recommended for the fixing this 
fluid metal into ſolid ſilver, oil of tale, and oil of the hu- 
man fæces, are the moſt ſtrongly affirmed to be the infallible 
mediums, The firſt of theſe which has been ſo much mifun- 
derſtood, by reaſon of its name, as to be ſearched for in the 


_ ſtone talc, is truly an oil prepared from the flowers of zink. 


See the article Oil of TAL. So 

The other is required to be clear and colourleſs as water, and 
without any ill ſmell. "Theſe were qualities fo difficultly to 
be found in an oil of that fætid matter, that both the one 
and the other of theſe offs were looked upon'by many as im- 
practicable proceſſes. But after the firſt had been made by 
two or three chemiſts, Mr. Homberg at length hit upon the 
laſt, but without finding any the leaſt tendency to ſuch an 
effect in it, or any change at all produced by it on Mercury, 
after ever ſo long digeſtion, or ever ſo many procefles. Mem, 
Acad. Par. 1711. | 


If Mercury be diſſolved in aqua fortis, ſo that the ſolution 


be clear and total, and if whilſt it is 75 warm ſome lead 
filings be poured in by degrees, the lead will be precipitated 
into a white powder, and the Mercury reduced to a maſs of 


running quick-ſilver. Poles Works abr. vol. 1. p. 318. 


Mercury may be diſſolved in vegetable acids. This is done 
by reducing it to a calx by a long digeſtion. A ſcruple of 
this calx may be diſſolve in an ounce of diſtilled vinegar, in 
a boiling heat. The ſolution being filtred and expoſed to the 
cold, will in part be changed into fine cryſtals. This calx 
diſſolves likewiſe in the juice of lemons, rheniſh wine, and 
other vegetable acids. | | 
But a precipitate of Mercury made from its ſolution in aqua 
fortis, by means of oil of tartar per deliquium, and well edul- 
corated by boiling water, is more eaſily diſſolved in diſtilled 


vinegar. It may even be diffolyed cold without digeſtion. 


Marggraf. in Mem, de L' Acad. de Berlin, 1746. 

4 5 has obſerved, 1. that quickſilver, however well 
purified, yields always a ſoft black powder, of a ſharp braſly 
taſte, when long expoſed to violent conquaſſation, or to a. 
degree of heat, twice as great as that of animals. 2. Heat, 


neear as ſtrong as what is neceſſary for diſtilling quickſilyer, 
Changes the greater part of Mercury, if not all of it, into a 


heavy, ſhining, red, friable powder, of a ſharp nauſeous 
taſte, which long and violently diſorders the human body, 
and diſpoſes it to excretions. 3 The fluid quickſilver remain- 
ſeparated, is more fluid, and of 
leſs ſpecific weight than common Mercury, 4, All the black, 
and near the whole red powder, can be brought into the for- 
mer fluid ſtate, by a more intenſe heat; and this revivified 

uickfilver enjoys all the properties of common Mercury. 

he experiments on Mercury above-mentioned were ſent by 
Boerhaave to the Royal Society. He ſent an account of 
others to the Royal Academy of deen es at Paris. The con- 


cluſions from theſe experiments are, that he could not change 
quickſilver into any other metal, and that no quickſilver was 


\\ 


to 


to be got From lead or tin. See Mem. de PAcad, Royal. des 


part alſo ſhared this diſorder. In the 


leſs d This is more plain! ved by laying ſome 
rr 
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; th 1 lived by rubbing it ſtrongly with any chemical 


oil, or with Venice turpentine, has been given to the quan- 
ity of a ſcruple, half a dram, or two ſcruples in a day. Such 
ills keep ſome people's belly open, others they purge, and a 
entle ptyaliſm has ſometimes been occaſioned, nay, a high 
Blivation has been raiſed by them. See Medic. EI. Edinb. 
Dr. Dover, in his Phyſician's Legacy to his country, having 
recommended crude Mercury or quickſilver as a moſt bene- 
ficial medicine for ſeveral dlſeaſes, it had for ſome time a great 
run at London, which occaſioned the writing a great many 


| pamphlets for and againſt it. Dr. Cheyne alſo greatly recom- 


mends this medicine in his treatiſe, entituled, The Rational 


Methad of curing Diſeaſes. 
The wal Los of the medical 15 of Edinburgh aſſure us, that 
though ſome they knew had take 


taking this medicine, had tinged their ſnuff-boxes, &c. 


perſon who had the advice of his phyſician for the taking it, 


in a remarkable caſe recorded in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, about the time when Dr. Dover had brought it into 


ſuch general uſe; and as the effects of it, in this caſe, may 
ſerve to caution people as to the uſe of it, it may be proper to 


give the ſubſtance of it, which is this: A perſon had long 


been ſubject to great difficulty in going to ſtool, for which he 
at length took ſeveral ounces of crude Mercury at different 
times, but without relief. Upon the opening of the abdo- 
men there iſſued out a great quantity of wind, before the ſto- 
mach or guts were wounded. The ſtomach was empty, and 
its inner coat violently inflamed. The ſmall guts were, in 


many places, . fouled with a black powder reſembling /Ethi- | 
ops mineral, and in ſeveral parts of them were found ſmall | 
globules of quickfilver. The black powder was doubtleſs | 


the quickſilver altered into a fort of æthiops in the body. The 


colon was inflamed and diſtended, and contained fix quarts 
of liquid excrement, among which was a great deal of crude | 
Mercury, and of the ſame black powder. This gut alſo was | 


inflamed on the outſide, and had formed an abſceſs where it 
adhered to the omentum ; the other guts in contact with this 

ower part of the colon 
the coats became ſchirrous, and the paſſage was very "ſmall. 


Some of the valves were alſo become ſchirrous, and obſtructed 
the paſſage, and a ſmall plumb-ſtone was found buried in 
the Villoſe coat of this inteſtine. This had alſo formed a 


{mall abſceſs, which diſcharged itſelf into the pelvis. What 
part of theſe ſymptoms was owing to the king the quickſil- 
ver is eaſy ſeen, and ſuch effects may be guarded againft for 
the future, by obſerving the ſtate of the patient before it is 
given, Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 442. p. 295- „ 


Chemiſts having obſerved that ſome ſimple preparations of | 


antimony and Mercury had ſurprizing effects in the cure of 
obſtinate diſtempers, employed their art to change theſe 


Herculean medicines into various ſhapes, to ſeparate their 


noxious and uſeleſs parts, and to combine their active prin- 


ciples. To theſe labours are owing the butter and cinnabar 
of antimony, Mercurius vitæ, bezoard mineral, ſolar, lunar, 
ovial, and ſeveral other preparations, on which the molt ex- 


orbitant encomiums have been laviſhed. But with all this 


_ care, BUY of theſe remained unactive, and others incorrigible, 


and unfit for uſe. However it is certain that theſe two mine- 
rals, properly combined, have wonderful effects. We have, 


in the medical eſſays of Edinburgh, a preparation of Dr. Plum- 


mers, which is much recommended from the experience of 
its effects. See PLUMMER's 2. | 3 
Aercury is often uſed in anatomical preparations, eſpecially 


for ſuch parts that do not eaſily retain air, as the lungs, or 
ſpleen, and glans penis. See Monro in Med. Eff. Edinb. 
vol. 3. art. 10. But it is to be obſerved, that the quickſilver 
does conſiderable damage to the ſmall cells of the lungs and 


lans. 
eſide the numerous other phænomena attending this re- 


markable mineral, the light it gives when ſhaken in a glaſs 


tube, which proceeds from electricity, is not to be omitted. 

If Mercury be encloſed in a glaſs tube, cloſe ſtopped, that 
tube is found, on being rubbed, to give greatly more light 
than when it had no Mercury in it. When this tube has 
been rubbed, after raiſing — its extremities, that the 
Mercury might flow from one end to the other, one ſees a 
light creeping in a ſerpentine manner all along the tube; that 
is to ſay, the Mercury is all luminous. The Mercury being 
made to run along the tube afterwards without rubbing it, 


was found to emit ſame light, though much leſs than before; 


this proves that the friftion of the Mercury againſt the glaſs, 
in en along, does in ſome meaſure ae n the glaſs, 
as the ru EY the hand does, only it is in a much 


ed b 
the electricity raiſed by the running of the Mercury, and will 


riſe to that part of the glaſs along which the Mercury runs; 


Surrr. Vor. II. 


n an ounce or two of crude 
Mercury each morning for ſeveral weeks, yet they knew no 
inſtance of its encreaſing any of the ſenſible evacuations; but | 
they have been told, that ſome who uſed it thus, had paſſed | 

ſome of it with their urine, and that the hands of others, | | 
| Coralline MERcuRy, Mercurius Corallinus, the name given 


— +. © 5 So 


But we have an account of the effects of crude Mercury on a 
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and it is ”_ plain from this, that what has been long known 
in the world under the name of the phoſphorus of the harome- 
ter, is not a phoſphorus, but merely a light raiſed by electri- 
—_ "oy Mercury electrifying the — a2 Phil. Tranſ. 
* 484. 
If Mercury be put into large exhauſted tubes, and theſe after- 
wards rubbed to excite their electricity, it is obſerved that they 
give, on all ſides, rays of a very bright and very lively light. 
Calcin'd MERCURY, . Calcinatus, a new and more 
expreſſive name for the preparation of Mercury, commonly 
called precipitate per ſe. 1 is made by ſetting purified quick - 
{ver for ſeveral months in a ſand heat, in a glaſs veſſel with 
a broad bottom, and opening it to the air by a ſmall hole, 
till it is reduced to a red powder. x 
The quickfilver muſt have a communication with the exter- 
nal air, as is neceſfary to the calcining of all the metals. This 
opening is beſt made, not as in the common bolt-heads, but 
at the lower end of à ſtem, going into the body of the glaſs ; 
that if the quickſilver riſe with the heat, it may not, by aſ- 
cending into the ſtem, be removed out of the heat that is to 
calcine it. Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 225. | 


in the London Diſpenſatory to a preparation of Mercury, 
commonly known by the name of arcanum corallinum, It is 
prepared in this manner: Pour upon the red corroſive Mer- 
cy, commonly called red precipitate, thrice its weight of 
rectified ſpirit of wine, digeſt them together in a gentle heat 
for two or three days, often ſhaking the phial, then ſet fire 
to the ſpirit, and continue ſtirring the powder till the ſpirit is 
burnt away. Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 227. 
This operation proceeds upon the principle of ſpirit of wine 
dulcifying acid ſpirits, | Ba. | 


Ot of MERCURY, the name given by the chemiſts to a prepara- 


tion of Mercury in a fluid form, by means of a ſtrong acid. 
The preparation is this: Calcine Mercury with oil of vitriol 
to a dry ſnowy calx ; ſuffer it to cool, then put it into a glaſs, 
and pour upon it an equal quantity of oil of vitriol; let this 
boil away almoſt to a dryneſs, carefully avoiding the poiſon- 
ous fumes ; then increaſe the fire, and by degrees A it 
to a dryneſs again; which is, in this ſtate, a very difficult and 
tedious taſk, When the powder is dry, put the ſame quan- 
tity of oil of vitriol again to it, and proceed as before: At 
length it will ſcarce d by means of ever ſo long or ſtrong a 
fire, but only ceaſe ſſowing freely, and become ſomewhat 
rigid like a fixed oil. It is then highly ſharp, cauſtic, and 
not to be touched, like the ignis ins of Paracelſus. By 
this means the Mercury is ſo fixed with the oil of vitriol, as 
not to be evaporated, or fly off, by the action of a very vio- 
lent fire. Boerh. Chem. p. 317. . 
By this proceſs we ſee the method of impregnating, ſaturating, 
and incerating metals by acids to any degree, and alſo of fix- 
ing, in a great degree, volatile Mercury by them; but no 
metal is hence to be expected, for in whatever manner Mer- 
cury is fixed with acids, it is always recoverable again in its 
priſtine ſtate, by grinding it with twice its weight of iron 
filings, and diſtilling in à glaſs retort, with the greateſt de- 
gree of a ſand heat, Ibid. p. 320. a 
Carroſive Sublimate of MERCURY. Mr. Boulduc deſcribes an 
eaſy manner of making corroſive ſublimate. He pours equal 
quantities of quickſilver and dephlegmated oil of vitriol into a 
retort, then draws off part of the acid, which does not incor- 
porate with the quickſilver; the fire is continued till the white 
mals of diſſolved Mercury is dry, when he ſpeedily mixes it 
with equal parts of dried ſea ſalt, and ſublimes it in the com- 
mon way ; 8 8 8 | 
MERrcuRyY, Mercurialis, in botany and medicine. See the 
article MERCURIALI1S. | | 
MzeRrcuR1us Dulciss Mercurius Dulcis in large doſes, with 
cinnabar of antimony, is recommended in nervous diſeaſes, 


pally, hemiplegia, epilepſy, and apoplexy. Med. Ef. 
dinb ET | 


Mr. Dictericus gives us theſe rules for knowing whether ſub. 
limate is ſufficiently edulcorated in making Morcurius Dulcis, 
If after rubbing the Mercury on gold, the gold becomes only 
pale, and not white, the Mercury is dulcified enough; qruf 
ſweet Mercury becomes black when mixed with lime-water, 
it is fit for uſe ; but if either the gold becomes white, or the 
Mercury is of a brown or yellow colour, after mixing with 
lime- water, it is not ſufficiently dulcified. Commerc. No- 
rem. 1737. hebd. 29. Y. 2. „ | 
MErcuRi1vs Emeticus Flavus, a name given in the late Lon- 
don Diſpenſatory to the mercurial preparation commonl 
known by the name of turbith mineral, Pemberton's Load 
Diſp. p. 228. i e £10 et 
. Vitæ may, according to Mr. Boyle, be mode- 
rated in its evacuating quality, by continually ſtirring it in a 
flat glazed earthen veſſel, over a fire, till it emits no fumes, 
and turns of a colour; and he thinks this is the Mercurius 
Vitæ purgans ſo often mentioned by Riverius. Boyle, Works 
Abr. vol. 1. p. 74- | 5 ö 
Mr. Godfrey obſerves, that what is called Mercurius Fite, 
of ſublimate — 4 has no = 
in it, but is the ine part e antimony, wi 
— of the fublimate > and _ remains is the 2 


a. 4 


formed into cinnabar 
_ ,cel. vere Util, p. | 
| MERCY, in law, is uſed for the arbitrament of the king 
judge, in puniſhing offences, not directly cenſured by law. 
| Blount, Cowel. , | ; 


MER 


by the ſulphur of the antimony.” | Miſ- 
58. | | 


Or 


MERDESENGI, in the materia medica of the Arabians, a 
name given by Serapio to litharge. Aviſenna calls this ſub- 
ſtance mardac, and it has been erroneouſly ſuppoſed · from this, 

that mardac and Merdeſengi were not the ſame ſubſtance ; 


but this is a falſe conjecture. 
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ments of different animals, 


| 3 
This is the figure of 


The Meretrices were 


_ Natur. 


MERGvs 


See the article MARD AC. 

ERDIVORÆ, the Dung Eaters, in natural hiſtory, the 
name given by authors to ſeveral flies whictr feed on excre- 
Of theſe there are three kinds 
very common among us, the coprephagos, which is of a 
dun colour, with a reddiſh head, and a white ſtreak along the 
middle of it. The red dung fy, which has filvery wings, 
a red body, and black ſhoulders. And 3. The green one, 
which is of a very glittering hue, and has filvery wings. 


MERGANSER, in zoology, the name of a large water fowl, 


called in Engliſh, the Gooſander, and by ſome authors, the 
Harle. See MERGus. . | | ; 

Its common weight is four pounds, its body is oblong, and its 
back broad and flat. Its head, and the upper part of its neck, 


is in the male of a fine bluiſh or greeniſh black, very bright 


and ſhining ; the lower part of its neck is white, and the 


middle of the back, part of the neck and part of the wings 


are black, the reſt are grey ; the tail is grey; all the under 
part of the body is of a faint aſh-colour, The beak is near 


four inches long, hooked and pointed at the end, and ſer- |. 


rated, and is part black and part red. The feet and legs are 
red; the three fore toes are joined dy a membrane, but the 
hinder one looſe, yet that is encreaſed in breadth by a ſmall 
membrane. Its head feathers ſtand looſe, and make the head 


look larger than it is; but it has not, properly ſpeaking, the 


creſt which many of the birds of the ſame genus have. Ray, 
Ornithol. p. 253. 17 e 

the male Merganſer; the female differs 
ſo much from this, as to be not only eſteemed a different bird 
by the common people, but even deſcribed as ſuch by authors. 


It is called by our people the Dundiver, or Sparling Fow!, 
and by authors, mergus cirratus longiro/ter, the long-beak'd 
_ creſted diver. The great difference, however, is, that the 
female is of a ſomewhat reddiſh brown on the head, and has 


a creſt. See the article DUNDIVER. 


MERETRIX, among the Romans. The Meretrices were the 


better ſort of curtezans, and differed much from the praſti- 
Bulæ, or common proſtitutes, who had bills or inſcriptions, 
zituli, over their doors, and were ready at all times to enter- 
tain their cuſtomers ; whereas the Meretrices entertained 
none but at night. - . 


dreſs, being obliged to wear the t9ga and ſhort tunics, like 
thoſe of the men; whereas the matrons wore the fola, which 
was a-garment that reached down to their feet, as did like- 
wiſe their palla, or outer robe. Pitiſc. 


MERGEN, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to 


expreſs coral. 


MERGUS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, the name of a 


diſtinct genus of birds, of the order of the anſeres. The di- 

ſinguiſhing characteriſtic of this genus is, that the beak is 

Comput cylindric, and has a crooked point. Linnæi Syſt. 
p. 46. | 

The characters of this genus, according to Mr. Ray, are 

theſe : The feet are webbed, the three fore toes being con- 


nected by a membrane, but the hinder toe is left looſe, The 


beak is narrow, - hooked at the end, and ſerrated. 
Of this genus are the mergan{ſers or 


led ſimply by the name Mergus. Ray's Ornithol. p. 254. 


This laſt is of the ſize of a'duck, and ſomewhat reſembles that | 
bird in ſhape. It is all over very beautifully variegated with black 
and white. Its beak is black; and its belly is variegated with 

Its tail is black ; its 

legs brown, and the membrane of its feet black. Notwith- | 


„ with the black inſtead of white. 
2 this ſeems deſcribed as a different ſpecies by au- 


Our albellus. Aldrevand. de 
nithol. p. 254. 8 


monly known in England by the name of the /mew. 
Its common weight is a 


diſtinguiſhed from the matrons by their 


ooſander, the female of 
which ſpecies ĩscalled the dundiver. 2. The albellus of Aldrovand. 
3. The ſerula of the Venetians. Which ſee under their ſe- 
-  Veral heads. And laſtly, the Mergus Rhein; commonly cal- 


ere is much room to ſuſpect that it is the ſame with 
Avib. T. 3. p. 275. Ray's Or- 


Abellus Dictus, in goology, the name of the common 
Mergus, called Mergus cirratus major, the greater creſted 
diver, and Mergus Rhein, the diver of the Rhine, and com- 


| | pound and a half, and its beak is an 
inch and half in length. Its head and neck are white, except 
chat it has a large black ſpot ending in a point, and ſurround- 
ing che bottom of that tuft of feathers which hang from the 
back part of the head, and are what authors call the cirrus or 
creſt ; and another oblong black ſtreak which runs from the 
angles of the beak to the eyes. Its throat, breaſt, and belly, 
. are all ſnow white, and its back all over of a ſine deep black; 

but its ſhoulder feathers, which are long and hang over the 
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See alſo Maclaurin's Fluxions, art. 895—899. 


MERLANUS, a name given by ſome writers in ichth 


MERLUCIUS, in zool 
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green; and there runs on each ſide a black 


M E R 


back, in part on each ſide, are white. Near the joining of 


the wings to the back, there are two or three 8 black 
lines; and on the lower part of the neck there is another line, 


making a ſort of ring of the ſame colour. The wing feathers 
are partly black, partly white. Its beak is of a lead-colour'd 
Frey large at the baſe, and tapering to a ſharp hooked point. 

n the female the head is reddiſh, the throat is white ; but 
there is a ſort of circle of a browniſh colour on the breaſt, Its 
upper part alſo is almoſt all grey, and it has no creſt. It 


feeds on fiſh, and is very common on our coaſts, Ray's Or- 
nithol. p. 254. 3 | 


MERGus Cirratus Minor, in zoology, a name by which Geſner 


calls the capo negro, a ſpecies of duck, called in Engliſh, the 
tufted duck, from its having a tuft of feathers, of an inch and 


half in length, hanging from the back of its head. Geſner, 
de Avib, h 


MERIDIONAL (Cycl.)—Mzr1pronaL Parts. To find the 


Meridional Parts to 
as 1n a ſphere. | | 
Let the ſemi-diameter of the equator be to the diſtance of the 
focus of the generating ellipſe from the center as m to 1. Let 
A repreſent the latitude for which the meridional parts are re- 


any ſpheroid, with the ſame exactneſs 


quired, s the fine of this latitude, the radius being unit; find 


the ark B, whoſe fine is - ; take the logarithmic tangent of 


half the complement of B from the common tables; ſubtract 
this logarithmic tangent from 10. 0000000, or the loga- 
rithmic tangent of 45% ; multiply the remainder by 
7915+ 7944078978 Sc. and the product ſubtracted from the 


N 


meridional parts in the ſphere, computed in the uſual manner 
for the latitude A, will give the meridional parts expreſſed in 
eg for the ſame latitude in the ſpheroid, provided it be 
oblate. | 
Example: If mm: 1:: 1000: 22, then the greateſt dif- 
ference of the meridional parts in the ſphere and ſpheroid is 
76 . 0929 minutes: In other caſes it is found by multiplying 
the remainder above-mentioned by 1174. 078. | 
When the ſpheroid is oblong, the difference of the meridional 


parts in the ſphere and ſpheroid, for the ſame latitude, is then 


determined by a circular ark. Phil. Tranſ. N. 461. Sect. 14. 
Mr. Murdoch has ſolved this problem by infinite ſeries, an 

has computed a table of meridional parts for an oblate ſphe- 
roid, ſuch as is mentioned in the foregoing example. See his 


Treat. intituled, Mercator's Sailing applied to the true Figure 
of the Earth, Lond. 1741. * * E-1 


MERIS, in muſic, an appellation given by Mr. Sauveur to the 


forty third part of an octave. See Mem. Acad, Scienc. 1701. 
The word is Greek, wp, a part. | 


MERLANGUS, in ichthyegraphy, a name given by Bello- 


nius, and ſome other authors, to a ſmall ſpecies of whiting 
or aſellus mollis, called by the Venetians, mollo, and by ſome 


other nations, the capelon, Willugblys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 171. 
See the article Mol LO. ; | | 


ograph 
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ogy, the name of a fiſh commonly cal- 
led the hake, and by ſome authors the aſellus alter. 

It is a moderately large fiſh, growing to two foot or more in 
in length, and reſembling the common pike in figure, from 
whence it has its name, Merlucius, quaſi maris lucius, the fea 
pike. It in ſome meaſure reſembles the common whiting in 
colour, the back being of a pale greyiſh hue, and the belly 
white. It is covered with ſmall Tales, Its head is broad 
and flat, and its mouth very wide, as in the freſh water pike. 
The jaws are both, but eſpecially the lower, armed with long 
ſharp teeth, with others ſmaller and ſhorter between them. 


to the common whiting or aſellus mollis five albus. 
let. de Piſc. p. 97. See the article WHITING. 


The eyes are large, and their iris of a fine yellow. It has 


two fins on the back, the firſt near the head, the other not 
far diſtant from it, and ſo long as to reach nearly to the tail. 
Its gill-fins are narrow, and its belly-fins are placed very high. 
Its tail is not forked. It is caught in the Engliſh and other 
ſeas, and is 2 valuable fiſh for the table. Ray's Ichthyogr. 
174. | | e 
Ops, in zoology, the name of a bird called alſo apiafter, 
and in Engliſh the bee-eater. | | 
It reſembles the king-fiſher in ſhape, and is of the ſize of 2 
black-bird. Its beak is long, black, and a little crooked, 
and the iriſes of its eyes of a fine red. Its head is long and 
large. The feathers growing at the inſertion of the upper 
chap are of a blwſh green; but thoſe on the middle of the 
head are white ; the crown, however, a little backwarder is 
of a reddiſh brown, ſometimes with a flight admixture of 
ine from the an- 
le of the beak through the orbit of the eyes; its neck and 
233 are green, but with a caſt of redneſs; and its belly 
and breaſt are blue. The tips of the long wing feathers are 
blackiſh, and the reſt are variegated with a bright and 
a fine orange colour. Its tail is of a 'fine blue, and the two 
middle feathers of it are longer than any of the others. Its 
legs are yery ſhort and thick, and are of the ſame . 


\\ 
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the kingfiſher's. It is very common in Italy, and emmy all the ſummer, and after that diſappears ; and that ſoon after- 
8. t 


ſo in the iſland of Crete ; but is not known in England. wards it comes again in a new form, with a plume upon its 
feeds on bees and other inſeg, and ſometimes on ſeeds. | head, and is called the hu. Fre | 
See Tab. of Bird, No. 17. Ray's Ornithol. p. 102. | MESAZONTES, Me&agls, officers under the emperors of 
MEROS, in zoology, the name of a very large American fiſh, | Conſtantinople, See the article ME DIATOR. 
growing to five or ſix feet long, and called by the Braſilians, MESE, in the Greek muſic, was the ultimate note of the me- 
cug u- guacu. Its head is very large, and its mouth wide and | ſon tetrachord, and anſwers to Guido's a la mi re, Mallis, 
ic, Its eyes have a black pupil and a yellow iris. It [| Append. Ptolem. Harm. p. 157. See the article DIA- 
has five fins, one running the whole length of the back, and | GRAM. : 1 | Ps 
reaching nearly to the tail ; the anterior part of this is narrow, MESEMBRY AN THEMUM, in botany, the name by which 
and armed with ſmall but ſharp ſpines; the other part is] Dillenius, Linnæus, and others, have called the plants 
broader, and ſuſtained by ſofter rays. Behind the anus is one | uſually named Ficoaides. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 250. = 
like the hinder part of that on the, back, and two others be- | MESENTERICA Febris, a name given by ſome authors to a 
hind the gills, which are large and broad, The tail fin is | peculiar kind of acute fever, called by gur Sydenham, nova 
very large and broad, and much more ſo at its extremity than | Febris in a peculiar treatiſe z and by eiſter more properly 
at its origin. Its ſcales are ſmall. Its head, back, and ſides, the ſtomachic or inteſtinal fever. ee the article IN TESHTI· 
are of a browniſh grey, and its belly white. It is accounted | NAL IS Febris. e ee 
a well taſted fiſh. . See Tab. of Fiſhes, No. 53. Ray's Ich- | MESERA, a name given by ſome medicinal writers to the 
thyography, p. 303. i NE Alexandrian tutty, 1 8 | = 
MERULA, in ornithology, the name of the black-bird, a bird of MESENTERIC (QGel. MESENTERIC or Mestr arc Arte- 
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the turdus or thruſh kind, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. 
1. The common kind, well known. in our hedges. 2. The 
kind called the paſſer ſolitarius, or ſolitary ſparrow. See Pas- 
SER. 3. The Cæruleus, of which there are two kinds. See 
' CXRULEUS. 5. The Brafilian Black-bird, remarkable for 
the ſhortneſs and crookedneſs of its beak, and for its remark- 
ably beautiful colours. Its tail and wings are black, and the 
| reſt of its body of a fine beautiful deep red. Its legs and feet 


ries. Ruyſch painted the meſeraic arteries and veins as having 


different courſes in the diſtribution of their branches in the 


inteſtines. ' Albinus b attributes this miſtake to Ruyſch's hay- 
ing injected the arteries at one part of the inteſtines, and the 
veins at another; and by a figure repreſenting the internal 
cellular membrane of the ilium, with both arteries and veins 
injected, ſhews their courſes to be the fame, —{* Adv. Dec. 3. 
Tab. 1. fig. 4, 5, 6, 7. * »Diſſert. de Arter. & Ven. Inteſtin. 


are black, or of a browniſh grey. Its wing feathers alſo have | ap Med. Eff. Edinb.] See the article MESENTERIC, Gol. 
| ſome ſlight variegations of red. 6. The Merula Roſea, or | MESIRE, a name given by Aviſenna to a diſtemperature of the 
roſe- coloured black bird; this is ſmaller than the common | liver, attended with a ſenſe of heavineſs, tumour, inflam- 
kind, and its back, breaſt and wings are of a pale red or da-] mation, and pungent pain, and always with thirſt, a dry 
maſk roſe-colour. Its wings and tail black. 7. The red-| mouth, and a parched black tongue. | : 
breaſted Indian Black-bird, called by the Brafilians jacapu. | MESITICUM, among the Romans, a toll paid for a place to 
See JACAPU. 8. The Merula Torquata, or ring amzell. | fell goods in the forum. Pitiſc. in voc. Ja 
Sce AMZELL. Befide theſe there is the Merula Montana, | MESMARCHURES, in the manege. See the article PAs- 

or common amzell: And the Merula Bicolor: And two| TERN. ; | | 
other birds, called Merula Congeneres deſcribed by Aldro- | MESOCHORUS, MM, ., among the antients. Theme 
vandus, but not now known. See Tab. of Birds, N'. 2g, were muſicians who preſided in concerts, and by beating a deſk 
30. and Ray's Ornithol. p. 140. | I in a regular manner with their feet, directed the meaſure of 
 MERULA, in ichthyology, the name of a ſea fiſh of the tur-} the mutie. For this purpoſe in the theatre they wore wooden 
dus or wraſſe kind, of a ſhort and flat figure, and all over of | clogs on their feet, that they might be better heard, which 

| a dull and dead bluiſh black. The back, ſides, and belly, | wete called by the Greeks, Crupezia. Hofin. Lex. in voc. 
are all of this colour, as are alſo even the fins and tail. It is | ME SOCHORUs, among the Romans, was alſo uſed for a per- 
_ a fiſh not much eſteemed, being of an inſipid watery taſte, | ſon in public afſemblies, appointed to give the ſignal for ac- 
but is ſold among the poorer ſort in the Italian markets. Ron- | clamation at the proper time, that all might join in it at 


Ala. de Piſe. L. G. © g. p. 1792, once. Pitiſc. in voc. See the article ACCLAMATION. 
MrRVT A Aguatica, the name of a bird, called the water ouxel MESOCUROS, Meooxzp®:, in antiquity, an adreſs in trage- 
in Engliſh. | 3 : dies who had the middle part of her head ſhaven : But others 


It is about the ſize of the common black-bird, but has a] think that Meſocuros ſignifies a girl, or very young woman. 
ſhorter body, and a thicker neck. Its beak is ſtrait, ſharp, | FHofm. in voc. 5 
and black, and its head, and the upper part of its neck, are MESOGLOSSI, a name given by ſome writers to the muſcles 
of a browniſh black. Its back and wings are variegated with of the tongue, more uſually called by anatomiſts, the Ge- 
black and grey; its throat and breaſt are of a ſnow white;; niogloſſi. Sen : 5 | 
but the belly toward the tail is black; its tail is ſhort, and it | MESOPYCNI, Meoowvxr, in the antient muſic, was an ap- 
is very thick feathered, as are in general all the water birds. | pellation given to ſuch chords as formed the middle notes of 
It frequents waters, and is very common in many parts of the ſpiſſa. There were five Meſopycni in the ſcale. See the 
Germany, nor much leſs ſo in the northern counties of Eng-] articles PycNI and SpISs UM. | i | 
land. It feeds on fiſh, and ſometimes on inſects, and though | MESORO, in ichthyology, a name given by Salvian to that 
not a web-footed fowl, will ſometimes dive under water after fiſh which we call the butterfly-fiſh, the blennus or belennius 
its prey. Ray's Ornithol. p. 104. | of other authors. It is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name 
MrxrvuLa Huviatilis, in ichthyology, a name given by Schone- of the blennus, with a furrow between the eyes, and a large 
veldt, and ſome other writers, to the common tench. "Theſe | ſpot in the back fin. Salvian has taken his name from the 
are whimſical and arbitrary names, and expreſs nothing. Ar-] common appellation of this fiſh among the Italian fiſhermen, 
tedi has much better diſtinguiſhed the fiſh, having taken away See the article BLENN us. wort 5 
even its generical name, and reduced it to the cyprinz, of Mxsoko is allo uſed by the Italians for the fiſh commonly cal- 
which genus it is evidently a ſpecies: He has called it the] led the uranoſcope or ſtar-gaxer. It is a ſpecies of the tra- 
black mucous cyprinus, with an even, not forked or invected | chini, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi under the name of the 
tail, This is a name by which it can never be miſtaken-} trachinus, with many beards on the lower jaw. H#illughby, 
Artedi Gen. Piſ. | | . Hift, Piſc. p. 132. | 
ERULA Saxatilis, a name given by"ſome to the tordo marino. | MESOTHENAR, a flat and nearly triangular muſcle, lying 
See the article ToRDo Marino. 3 between the firſt phalanx of the thumb and the bottom of the 
MERZENIUS, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for palm of the hand. It is inſerted by a very broad baſis in the 
marjoram. Ger, Emac. Ind. 2. 5 | ligament which connects the os magnum to that which ſup- 
MES-AIR, in the manege, is a manege half terra a terra, | ports the thumb. It is likewiſe inſerted-along the internal or 
and half corvet. See the articles "TERRA @ Terra, and angular part of that bone of the metacarpus which ſupports: 
Corver, Cycl. | the middle finger, and in the ſmall extremity of that which 
MESANGIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a bird common | anſwers to the index; from thence the fibres —_— to 
in France and Italy; it is of the ſize and ſhape of the ficedu- | an angle, terminate in a flat tendon of different breadths, 
la, and differs from it in yery little, except the having a black | which is inſerted in that fide of the head of the firſt phalanx of 
{pot upon the head. This ſeems to be the melancoryphos of the thumb, which is turned to.the hollow of the hand, and 
the antients, who ſuppoſed, as many do at this time, that | in the neighbouring part of the baſis of the ſecond 3 
the ficedula changed into this bird. The ficedula, or fig-| by means of the ſecond ſeſamoide bone belonging to that joint. 
eater, comes into the gardens in France only at the time inſlow's Anatomy, p. 197. 5 
when the figs, which are its proper food, are ripe : Theſe it MESPILEUS Lapis, in natural hiſtory, a name given to ſome 
devours in an inſatiable manner, and as ſoon as it has done | ſpecies of the echinitæ, from their reſemblance to the ripe 
with them, goes away again. Soon after this the Meſangia Fruit of a medlar. This was a name given them before my 
or black cap appears, and is ſuppoſed to be the ſame bird, [| were much known, and they were ſome time afterwards cal- 
with the addition of this beautiful ornament. The antients | led, from their five lines on the ſurface, pentexoche. | 
were very fond of this imaginary change of one bird into an- MESPILUS, the Medlar, in botany, the name of a genus of 
other; and Ariſtotle tells us that the upupa is the ſame bird | trees, the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the 
with the cuckow, only changed in the colour and diſpoſition | roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals arranged in 
of its feathers. /Eſchylus us in the fame manner, ac- acircular form, the foliaceous cup of which becomes after- 
cording to the opinion of his times, thay the cuckow ſings | E 


ef 
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Neſhy, ſoft, and unicapſular, containing ſeveral ſtones, each 
| having an oblong kernel. See Tab. of Botany, Claſs 21. 
The ſpecies of / 
theſe: 1. The common wild Medlar, or German Medlar, 
with bay-like, not ſerrated leaves. 2. The greater bay- 
leav'd Medlar, 3. The great Vay-leay'd Medlar, with an 
early-ripe, oblong, ſoft, and ſweet-taſted ' fruit. 4. The 
great e ap 
The #edlar with a middle · ſiaed oblong auſtere and ill-taſted. 
it, with the corona always cloſed. 6. The parſtey-leav'd 
Meſpilus, called the lazerole, 7 
d apium-leav d Meſpilus, 8, Fhe Lazerole, with a large 
deep red and well - taſted fruit. 9. the Lazerole, with a 
ſmaller yellowiſh, fruit. 10. The wild ſmall-fruited yellow- 
iſh white Laa role, with a tuibinated fruit. 11. The Ca- 
nada ſervice-leay'd Adeſpiles. 12. The prickly Meſpilus, 
with pear-Iixe, ſhining, and denticulated leaves, and with, 
very beautiful red fruit. 13. The common apium-leay'd 


prickly Meſpilus, called the White thorn. 14. The common | 


white Thorn, with double flowers. 15. The almond-leav'd 
prickly Meſpilus. 16. The barren wild trifoliate apium- 

ea wa us, with very ſtrong thorns. 17. The large- 
fruited wild Meſpilus, wich ſtrong prickles, and with hairy 
palmated apium leaves. 18, The roundiſh-leav'd Meſpilus, 
with black ſweetiſh fruit. 


red fruit, and with broad leaves prickly underneath. Tourn. 
Inſt, p. 644. See the article Vizoran, 8 
MESSE da Capella, in the Italian muſic, is uſed for maſſes 
ſung by the grand chorus. In theſe, various fugues, double 
_  counter-points, and other ornaments, are uſed Broſſard. 
Mxssk Concertate, in the Italian muſic, is a maſs wherein the 
| parts reciting are intermixed with choruſſes. Brofſard, 
MESUA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racers of which are theſe : The perianthium is permanent, 
and conſiſts of four ſmall oval leaves. The flower conſiſts of 
four large hollow and rounded petals. The ſtamina are nu- 
merous filaments, of the length of the cup. The antheræ 
are ſimple. Tbe germen of the piſtil is roundiſh. The ſtyle 
is ſimple; and the ſtigma indented in four places. The fruit 
is a roundiſh, pointed, coriaceous capſule, with four longi- 
tudinal ſutures. It is compoſed of four valves, and contains 
four large fleſhy, obtuſe, three- corner d, and turbinated 
"ſeeds bedded in it. Liunæi Gen. Plant. p. 235. Hort. 
Mal. vol. 3. p. 5 1 
METACAL, an 


carrats weighing four grains, and twelve drams an ounce. 
Pacock's MF, 8 
METACAR | 
liquely between the large internal annular or tranſverſe liga- 
ment of the carpus, and the whole inſide of the fourth meta- 


carpal bone. 5 425 | EE” 
It is fixed by a ſmall ſhort tendon to the os orbiculare, and 
to the neue part of the large ee of the carpus; 
from thence its fibres run more or leſs obliquely toward the 


inſide of the fourth metacarpal bone, in the outer edge of 


which they are inſerted. The fibres of this muſcle are of un- 
equal lengths, and extend all the way to the articulation of 


the firſt phalanx of the little finger, with the fourth metacar- | 


al bone; but they have no manner of relation to that finger. 
Vinſlow's Anatomy, p. 194. | 
METACARPUS (Cyc.)— 
five bones in the metacarpus, including that bone which is 


now looked upon to be the firſt phalanx of the thumb, the | 


rejecting which from among them, has reduced the number 
to the four we allow. Theſe bones are all long, thicker at 
their extremities than in the middle, and of unequal length 
and bigneſs: The two firſt are ſometimes, though very 


rarely, equal, and the others leſſen by degrees from them. 
Anatomiſts, in their deſcriptions, divide each of theſe bones 


into a middle and two extremities, or into a baſis, body, and 


| head. The baſes of them all are angular, and turned toward | 


the carpus, and their head rounded like condyles, and turned 
toward the fingers. Both extremities are covered with carti- 
_ lages, and the heads remain for a long time very diſtinct 


nes. | $5 
The firſt bone r carpus is longeſt and largeſt, and 
' ſupports the fore finger; its baſis is a little hollow, anſwering 
' to the eb Hite of the 00 pyramidale of the carpus. On the 
quter 705 there is a ſmall angular notch, and on the cubital 
edge of the baſis is a ſmall lateral ſide, which is articulated 
With the baſis of the ſecond. bone. The inner edge is ter- 
. minated laterally by an oblique, angle, which is articulated 
with the neighbouring angle in the baſis of the os um; 
round the baſis are 7 Bins 10 and depreffions for the liga- 
ments and articular glands. The outſide of the body of the 
bone is broader toward the head than toward the baſis. 


The ſecond bons of the Metacarpus ſ the middle finger, 
and has this peculiar in it, that its baſis is very oblique, 
_ terminating at che outer edge by an angular point toward the 


firſt bone. By the triangular fide of its baſis it is articulated 


| 


eſpilus enumerated by Mr. I ournefort, are. | 


le, with a ſoſt ſweet-taſted ſmaller fruit. | 


7. The double-flowered jag- | 


| 19. The roundiſh-leav'd Meſpi- 
lus, with red fruit. And 20. The American Maſpilus, with | 


5 18 >; 8 | | 
Egyptian weight, uſed in the weighing of | 
pearls, and conſiſting either of a carrat and a balf, orof two | 
Carrats. Sixteen of theſe carrats make a dram, each of the | 


p. 175. | | 
Pos, a ſmall very fleſhy muſcle, ſituated ob- 


he antient anatomiſts reckoned | 


1 
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thoſe of the firſt and third bones of the Jtacarpur,, The 
third bone is that which ſupports the ring finger, being leſs 


than the firſt and ſecond. Its baſis; is. irregularly triangular, 
and proportionably leſs than the two former, and by the prin- 
bo ain ſide thereof, it is articulated with the firſt half of the ſide 
of the os unciforme; the ſmall lateral ſides of the baſis join 
thoſe of the ſecond and fourth bone. The fourth bone ſup- 
ports the little finger; the principal ſide of the baſis of this, 
inſtead of being triangular, as in other bones, is all of an 
equal breadth, a little oblique, and ſome part of it gently 
convex, the reſt gently concave, and articulated with the 
ſecond half of the File of the os unciforme ; by its lateral ſide 
it joins the correſponding fide of the baſis of the third bone, 
but in a much looſer mafiner-than in the other articulations 
of that kind, In the oppoſite fide there is a ſmall tuberoſity. 
Winſlow's Apatomy, p. 6. 
Fractures of the METACARPUs. In fractures of the hand or 
 Metacarpus, the beſt method of naw Fae replacing the 
bones, is, to, extend the hand upon a- ſmooth table, and 
while an aſſiſtant holds the whole hand evenly in that poſture, 
the ſurgeon is to replace the bones; and when that is care- 
fully and perfectly done, to ſecure them with a proper ban- 
dage. Heiſter, Surg. p. 19. | | 
Luxation of the METACARPus. The four ſmall bones in the 
palm of the hand are ſometimes luxated from the carpus to 
which their upper parts are connected; this happens from 
external violences, not unfrequently, notwithſtanding that 
theſe bones naturally muſt much reſiſt ſuch a luxation ; for 
the two carpal bones, which are ſeated in the middle between 
the two external ones, cannot be diſſocated to either ſide, 
as the two external ones, which ſuſtain the firſt and little 
fingers, cannot be luxated inwardly, but are Way cafily 
driven outward; and each of them may be luxated on the 
fore or back part of the hand; but which ever of theſe hap- 
pens, the particular diſorder may be diſcovered and examined 
by feeling and inſpecting, and the cure may be performed by 
extending the hand on a flat board or table, and replacing 
with the thumb whatever of the bones have ſtarted from their 
natural ſituation. Heifter's Surg. p. 166. | 
METACHORESIS, a word uſed by Galen to expreſs a receſs. 
of a morbid humour from one part of the body to another, a 
thing very common in many diſtempers. | 
METACOE, in botany, a name given by the people of 
; Guinea to a plant, of which they are very fond, becauſe of 
its. virtues as a balſamic and vulnerary. Its leaves, being 
bruiſed and applied to a freſh wound, cure it. They have 
alſo another uſe for it, twiſting the dried leaves into a fort of 
match for their muſkets. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 232. 5 
ETAGITNION, MerTayiihuwn, in chronology, the ſecond 
month of the Athenian year. It contained twenty-nined: 
and anſwered to the latter part of our July. and beginning of 
Auguſt. The Bœotians called it Panemis, and the people of 


Syracuſe, Carnius. 25 =D 
Metagitnia, one of Apollo's feſtivals 


— „ 


M 


It was ſo called from 
kept in it. Vid. Potter, Archæol. Græc. T. 1. p. 414. 
METAL (Cycl.) — Experiments on Metals, made with the 
8.7 burning-glaſs at Paris, have proved, that all the imper- 
ect metals, copper, iron, tin, and lead, are compoſed only 
of two parts, a ſulphur or oily matter, and a more denſe ſub- _ 
ſtance, called their earth, capable of vitrification. That 
from this oil or ſulphur proceed the opacity, the glittering 
brightneſs, and the malleability of theſe metals; that this ſul- 
phur or oil ſeems no way different from the oils of vegetables 
and animals, and that it is the ſame in all the four imperfect 
Metals, and in mercury: That theſe four metals have a dif- 
ferent ſubſtance for their baſe, the earth of each vitrifying in 
a different manner; and that to this is owing their difference 

from one another. Mem. Acad. Par. 1709. 
Specific Gravity of METALS. The ſpecific gravity of Metab . 
can never be very exactly determin'd, for it varies a little 
from many cauſes ; firſt, according to the different heat of 
the atmoſphere, which expands water, and other fluids, in- 
. finitely more than it does ſolid bodies; and by that unequal” 
diminution of the weight, makes it impoſhble to aſſign them 
a conſtant proportion, unlefs the heat be determined with the 
greateſt exactneſs. Secondly, according to the ſeveral degrees 
of purity in the water, which difference is ſometimes 7 ar? 
not inconſiderable. Thirdly, according to the different pu- 
rity of the Metals; for there is hardly any Metal found fo 
very pure, but that it may be eaſily demonſtrated to be mixed 
with ſome others. Fourthly, according to the different 
weight of the atmoſphere itſelf ; though the effects of its va- 
12 be not ſo conſiderable as of the reſt. Cramer, Art. 
Hence it is that there are, in a manner, as many different 
accounts of the ſpecific-gravities of Metals as there are authors 
who have given an account of their experiments on the ſub- 


jet, However, except the Metals be of a great impu- 
rity, the ſum of all the variations reſulti « thi all their 

cauſes, is not ſufficient to hinder any * from being er- 
tainly diſtinguiſhed from any other Metal, by its ſpecife 


vity. | | 
ight variations in hydroſtatical experiments are indeed 


© 


wich the baſis of the os magnum, and by its lateral ded with, neither new things, nor are they by any means avoidable, 
| 8 | 4 | either 
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eicher in making theſe or othet experiments of affinity to 


By way of proof to ſuch as may diſtruſt this, from 
ory has Jan my ſuch experiments themſelves, two 
very eminent teſtimonies may be produced. That moſt in 
4uftrious and diligent mathematician Merſennus candidly ac- 
knowledges, that when he has occaſion to mention the ex- 
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zal, precipitated out of aqui fortis With common ſalts, gives 
the turquoiſe colour to white glaſs. 5 

Tin, a white or colourleſs Metal, affords a light blue colour, 
when fluxed with antimony and nitre. Ihe ſame //etal is 
neceſſary in ſtriking the ſcarlet dye, with aqua fortis and co- 
chineal; and its calx, by ſtrong infuſion, turns to a glafs of 


an opal colour: 


eriments of the learned Ghetaldus, and of the accurate 
French engineer Monſieur Petit, with his own, there will be 
often a variety of weight of ſome few grains; but he ſays, it | 
is only like the yariety of aſtronomical obſervations, which . 
oF do almoſt always differ alſo by a few minutes or ſeconds ; and the hyacinth colour. Shaw's Lectures, 5. 171. 
1 to this he afterwards adds, that he expected not an exact Silver being diſſolved in aqua fortis, if chalk be pat to the 
uniformity between the obſervations of Ghetaldus, Se. al- 
ready made, and the trials of any new experimenter, who 
would go through the work again. And our famous expe- 
rimenter the Jord Verulam confeſſes, that it is not to be 
doubted but that many of the bodies which he has ſet down 
in the table he has given, of their dimenſions and weights, 
differ in the ſame ſpecies or denomination, ſome being hea- 
vier than others, and that therefore there is ſome contin- | 
ency in the affair; ſo that tis not neceſſary that the indivi- | phur, 
' duals he made his trials upon ſhould be exact ſtandards of the 
weight of their reſpective ſpecies, or ſhould, which makes 
directly to our preſent purpoſe, agree altogether to atittle 
with the experiments of other men. Boyle, Hydroſt/ Expe- 
rim. in Pref. | | | 
But this ſcarce evitable imperfection of 3 gs experi- | | 
ments does not hinder, but that by their help we 8 Fluxes of METALS. See the article FL Uxgs. | 
ood eſtimates of the weights and bulks of very many bodies; |Granulation of METALs. See the article GRANULATION. 
and theſe eſtimates will be found not only preferable to thoſe | Medicines from MEeTats. All medicines that have lead in their 
that can be made of the ſame bodies by geometrical inſtru- | compoſition, are ſcarce to be truſted for internal uſe ; for we 
ments, but accurate enough to be very uſeful on a great | have numerous inſtances of the poiſonous nature of this Me- 
number and variety of occaſions. | I ta in the workers at the white lead or cerus-houſes, and 
METALS for Specula, In the making reflecting teleſcopes, the 
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ne red or purple powder may be pro- 
cored. r uſeful for ſtaining of glaſs and paſtes to a beau- 
tiful red. | TY. 


; greateſt article of all is the hitting upon a proper Metal for the 


| ſmall pores will wear away faſter in the poliſhing, than any 


reflecting a greater quantity of light than it otherwiſe would 
do; but then the fumes of this ſemi- Metal raiſed in the fuſion 


juſt proportion; when there is much leſs than an eighth, the 


ſtirred together, and poured off. Some add filver ; but it is 


pecula. The common ſearch is for a white and hard Metal, 
that ſhall be bright and durable; but Sir Iſaac Newton ad- 
viſes, that at the ſame time great care muſt be taken that the 
Metal be not full of holes or pores, which, though ſo ſmall 
as to be only diſcoverable by the microſcope, yet will greatly 
impede the office of the ſpeculum. This Metal may ſeem to 
take a very fine poliſh, but, in reality, the edges of theſe 


other part of the Metal, and then however polite the Metal 
may ſeem, yet it will not reflect with ſuch an accurate regu- | 
larity as it ought to do. Thus tin-glaſs, mixed with the 
common bell--Hetal, renders it more white and capable of 


like ſo many atrial bubbles, fill the Metal with microſcopic | 
pores. White arſenic both blanches the Metal, and renders | 
it rather more denſe than before, giving it no microſcopical 
pores, unleſs the fuſion has been too violent. The ſtellate 
regulus of Mars is recommended by the ſame gentleman to 
farther trials. | | SS 
When the proper mixture is hit upon for the making ſuch a 
Metal, there requires yet great caution in the poliſhing it. 
Whatever this is done with ought tobe. of the moſt extreme 
fineneſs, for if otherwiſe, its particles will ſcratch the face 
of the Metal, and make ſuch microſcopical holes as the tin- 
glaſs pp in the other inſtance. The proportion of arſenic 
is to b { deed by trials, but ſomething between a ſixth and 
an eighth part of the weight of the copper ſeems to be the 


Metal wants of its whiteneſs and brightneſs ; and when much 
more, it is rendered too brittle. he method of making the 
mixture is this: The copper is firſt to be melted alone, and 
then the arſenic is to be put in; but while this mixture is 
ſtirred, great care muſt be taken to avoid the poiſonous 
fumes. hen the copper and arſenic are mixed, the tin is 
to be put in; this ſoon melts, and then the whole is to be 


found, on trial, that this does as much harm in r 

Metal ſoft, as it does good in rendering it white and lu- 

minous. Six ounces of copper, two ounces of tin, and one 

ounce of arſenic, ſeems one of the beſt proportions. It is to 

be carefully managed in the fire, and not kept too long in 

ns left it grow porous by that means. Phil. Tranſ. 
0. 1. 1 PL >, 4 


Colours from MR TATLS. As metals have a ſtrong te? re in| 


their metalline form, ſo they preſerve their natural co- 
lours _— unleſs corroded or diſſolved by particular men- 
ſtruums, after which their ſolutions ſtrike particular durable 
colours, or afford the ſtro ſtains. | 
Iron diſſolved in ſtale ſmall beer gives the beautiful yellow 
uſed in callico printing; when ſublimed with ſal armoniac it 
— — a yellow : 2 the common iron-moulds = 
ink are owing to the iron diſſolved in the copperas of 
Copper melted with zink ap a gold colour; diſſolved 
in aqua fortis, it affords ant . 1 and in any alkali, 
a beautiful blue. And theſe ſolutions may be reduced to dry 
colours by izatian or evaporation ; and the ſame Me- 


quality. The cryſtals, or falt of W Mes by che che- 


: 2 0 
a yery laudable attempt, yet is by no means cal 


Sur pt. Vot. I. 


indeed in all who work on that Meta]: And it were enough 


to baniſh the internal uſe of ſaccharum ſaturnt, and the 
tinctura antiphthiſica, to read in the Miſcellanea Cur 115 


Decad. 3. Obſ. 30. how many men were poiſoned at a time 


by drinking of prick'd wine, which had been rendered ſweet 


by litharge. 8 
etals, however, do not act in the body unleſs diſſolved; 


whence large - ern of crude 2 being ſwallowed, 


prove harmleſs for want of a proper menſtruum to diffolve it 
in the ftomach : But when crude mercury is diſſolved in its 
proper menſtruum, as in the making corroſive ſublimate, we 
ſee it becomes one of the ſtrongeſt poiſons. Lead, Iron, 


and copper, being much more eaſily diſſolved than quick- 


ſilver, are ſeldom taken without ſome remarkable effect, 
which muſt always prove the greater, the more of an acid 
humour, or in eafe of copper, even an alkaline is lo 
in the ſtomach or inteſtines. The internal uſe of the & 
ſtals of filver, though ſometimes ſucceſsfully given in dropſi · 
cal caſes, ſhould hardly be truſted, on account of their cor- 
roſive acrimony, which has ſometimes occalioned_ bloody 
ſtools, and extreme weakneſs. The common tinctures of 
copper and ſolutions of blue vitriol, can ſcarce be taken inter- 
nally with ſafety ; as being not only emetic, but in ſome de- 
gree corroſive and poiſonous. Even the aurum fulminans can- 
not be 2 given till thoroughly wathed from its ſalts; 


even then if it meet with an acid folvent in the ſtomgth, it 
may do very great miſchief. Iron and tin have not been found 
ſo pernicious in the body, but rather beneficial, eſpecially 


iron, when properly prepared and ufed. 


plied to ſores. Some of theſe, ſubliniate ery : inſtance, 
and particularly arſenic, have ſhaken the whole fr 


in the cure of many diſeaſes : But hey 1 Fe infi- 
OR OY. 


ad. 
ſe, of 


Itrofives, 
poſed, becauſe 


7 


that is, by converting them, into 
1 


miſts, lunar vitriol,. ate a plain inſtance of this. 8 
Borrichius and Kunkell devifed another method 51 Uſed 
for obtainin Ig the ſalts df Metals. This was the uf 

inſtead of acids, as the menſtruum that ſhould prey upon the 
Aetal, and ſeeking the falts of all A ta from the were 
action of a reverberatory fi j but this method, hough 
culated td b 
of general uſe, becauſe the quantity of ſalts thus obrained, js 
very ſmall, and that obtained with great pal and * 
Kunkell has given the world an account of the eff of an- 
other method of treating pL he relates 


% % 


\ 


MET 


4 name ven by . 

authors to a kind of ſtone, called | y others Fal and 

ſuppoſed to imitate a human foot. It is only a luſus naturæ 
* perſonal knowledge, and the work of his own hands. The | in the formation of a common pebble. 

.  menſtruum he uſe: was known by himſelf and many others, at | METAPTOSIS, a word uſed by many phyſical writers to ex- 
Hall in Saxony, under the name of Eſſentia Dulcisz he ſa- | preſs ach 


but he conctals . method. The ſolemn manner in which n in natural hiſtory 
he declares the fact, however, Teems to imply, that what he | 


', relates is truth; and he every where ſpeaks from his own | 


.--credly affirms, chat this was neither acid nor corroſive, even 
in the lighteſt degree; that it left behind it no feces, no ſa- 


line nor earthy matter on eva 


ration alone; and that it more. 


approached to 1 nature of ſpirit of wine, than to any other 


_ -known 1 * He ſays, . this liquor diſſolved even gold, 


And that 
© diffillation. Merch 
diſtilled in a retort, b He fays, that only a {mall quantity of | 
earthy matter remained in the retort, which was white, of a 


perfectly, that it would rife with the liquor in 


ury being diſſolved in it, and the ſolution 


| Sade or or 


of one diftemper | into another, whether it be by 
iadexis, as it is called; when the change is for 
the better, and the morbid matter removes from a more noble 
to an ignoble part: Or by mera/fafis, when the change is for 
the worſe, and the morbid matter removes from an ignoble 
to a more noble part. | 


METASTASIS, Milan ace, Remotio, in Mage is uſed for 


the removing the blame from the perſon accuſed to another 
perſon, or laying it upon ſomething as a cauſe. Thus Adam's 
exculing himſelf by blaming Eve, is an example of the for- 


| ark texture, and fixed i in the fire; and that the reſt of the] mer; and the laying the crime of drunkenneſs upon the wine, 
; is an inſtance of the latter. /. Rhet. 1. 1. p. 147. 
METATARSUM, in natural hiſtory, a name given by au- 
thors to a ſort of ſtone, ſuppoſed to repreſent. a human foot. 
See the article ME'T APEDIUM. 
METATARSIUS, a fleſhy maſs lying under the ſole of the 
foot, fixed by one end in the fore: part of the great tuberolity 
of the os calcis, and running forward from thence, terminates 
in a kind of ſhort tendon, which is fixed in the tuberoſity, 
and poſteriot bart of the lower fide of the fifth bone of the 
Metatarſus, It may move this bone, much after the ſame 


manner as the metacarpus moves the fourth bone of the me- 


_ .. this reſin was ſoluble in common 3 ri cap of wine, a8 

Was alſo the earth of the mercury; and that ſome days after 

the ſolution of this laſt earth, the ſalt with which this ſub- 

Nance abounded, would ſeparate itfelf from the menſtruum, 

4 nnd form cryſtals at the ſide of the glaſs. This, he 
I | ' fays, is the true ſalt of mercury, containing all the virtues of | 
2 | | BE Metal, and not converte > 55 a vitriol or corroſive ſub- | 


WO. by means of the menſtruum uſed to extract it. tacarpus. Winflow's Anatomy, p. 226. | 
| 5 Wen e ſalt as thus formed Wh many ſhoots as it will yield METATHESIS, a word uſed by medical writers for a change 
6 s bu this proceſs, 4 is to be evaporated | of place in ſuch humours, or other diſeaſed parts, as cannot 


the rema ning 5 

ys at there will be f ike ſalt at the bottom of 

e veſſel, of a white colour, an agreeable ſmell, and inſipid 
to 'the taſte: This, he ſays, is fo fixed in the fire, that it is 
no more to de deſtroyed or altered by | it, like the Metal from 
4 _ which it is obtained, It readily melts into a maſs in the fire; 
„ | dut if it be not immediately after that taken off from the fire, 
3 ; it will run through whatever veſlel it is melted in. | 


be abſolutely removed or ſent off. Thus a Metatheſis of a 
cataracł is a depreſſion thereof, fo that it no longer ſhuts out 
the light. 

METATOR, among the Rodiatt a quartet:maſter, Out of 
every legion a tribune, and ſome centurions, were appointed 
M 'o before the army, in order to chuſe a place for a camp, 

aſſign and mark out quarters to each legion. Fitiſe. Lex. 


'% — — ec” $* 


= - The author attributes to this ſalt all the wonderful. virtues: Ante, in voc. 

bY that the metal it is made from is known to poſſeſs; and gives METAXA, a word FE) OY ſome medical writers to exptels 

a . Inſtances of cures performed by it, which are ſo well atteſted, ilk. 

1 2 (earce to leave any doubt of his veracity. He ſays, it METEGAVEL, in our old writers, a tribute or rent paid in 

b J works mild by ſtool, urine, and ſweat. The caſes is gives viduals; which was a thing uſual in this kingdom, as well 

. _ or cures pe: ormed by i it, are theſe : Two women, who were with the king” s tenants as others, till the reign of king Henry 

E very bad with the venereal diſeaſe, two men in the laſt ſtages the firſt. Blount. 

1 of hectic fevers, ſeveral perſons i in bad kinds of the ſmall pox, | - 'The word is Saxon, metigavel; i. e. cibi gablum, ſeu vectigul. 

E and ſome in peripneumonies, The refin-like ſubſtance into METEL, 'in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſort of nux amica, 

4 y f - Which gold is converted by the ſame operation, he ſays alſo | of as fame N with the common kind, but ſomewhat 

1 | 1 may be transformed i in the ſame manner into a white and ſub-] larger. 

0 X tile falt, of a very penetrating taſte; and to this he attributes ME' EMPSY CHI, in cinch hiſtory, heretics, who, in imita- 

3 * 2 great virtues in the cure of hemorrhages and epileptic caſes, . tion of the Pythagoreans, maintained the tranſmigration of 

E'S And adds, that it is an ingredient of the black compound ſouls, Hoſin. Lex. in voc. See the article METEMPSY- | 

= 1 e o famed for epileptic caſes, prepared at the chosts, cl. 

Iv | an orphag.. hoſpital | at Tl Kuntels Diſſert. de Sal METESSIB,” 'an officer of the eaſtern nations, as has the 
SIN care and overſeeing of all the public weights and meaſures, 

[3 


Thi diſcovery of a manner of extraQting the falts of Me- 
als thus without the help of acids would be of great uſe to 
the world, is very evident, and the ſolemn manner in which 

is author aſſerts the having done it, ſeems to infer a proba- 
_ bility of its being arrived at by others. He is very blame- | 
be not declaring the method ; but perhaps ſome hints | | 


and ſees that things are made juſtly according to them. Po- 
coc s Egypt, p. 
METHO (0344 Orbe ſupreme law of the philoſophical 
 Methed is, to premiſe that which is neceſſary towards the 


underſtanding or eſtabliſhing what follows. Walf. Dilc. 
Prælim. Logic. c. 


— x 7 , be- 4 


— — 


gathered ng what he has been Owe to declare 


2 N N e 


Prins Mara. 


See the article Phe. 


METALLIC (Cy cl. )—The antients have uſed this bd. very 
frequently as an epithet in the duſtinctions of the ſeveral ſub- 

ſtances which they have treated of. But it is to be obſerved, 

chat the various writers have taken the word in a very dif- 


Ex Lee ſenſe. The medical writers in general mean by it 
ſo 


of the mineral kind, that more or leſs partakes of 


che nature of ſome one of the metals, and that is wholly dif- 


ferent from earths, ſtones, c. 


In FS ſenſe they call the 


' 


The mathematical and philoſophical Method are the ſame, as 
may be ſeen by the practice of the geometers of antiquity, 
who conſtantly obſerve the law here mentioned. Id. ib. 
Several authors, as Ramus, Meſſrs. de Port Royal, Sc. have 


accuſed Euclid of want of Method. Had theſe gentlemen at- 


tended to the ſupreme law of all true Method, they would 
have been more cautious in their cenfures. The jeſuit Caſtel 
has renewed this groundleſs accuſation ; and to convince his 


reader how much he excels the antients, he begins he 
geometry by a petitio principii. Thus to prove 


that the oppoſite angles a, b, as alſo c, d are 


D 
equal. He aſſumes this principle, that the two $> 
lines whoſe interſection forms theſe angles, are equally in- 
clined to each other above and below. Now, being equally 
' inclined to each other, is the ſame as forming equal angles, 
which is the has? thing to be proved. We find the fame 
confuſion of thought, which he introduces by way of illuſtra- 
tion, in his dos ne of parallel Jines; not: to mention the ab- 
ſurdity of parallels being as it were one broad line ® I Cafiel. 
Math. Univerſ. p. 264. Ib. p. 271.] ] 
Mzrnop of Maximis & Minimis. Sec the article Max1- 
MUM, Cycl. and Suppl. 
METHODISTS, in botany, HEAD who have attempted that 
ſtudy upon certain principles, and have beſtowed their la- 
bours upn the diſpoſition and arrangement of plants, and al- 
wy them proper and diſtinRive names. Linnæi Syſt. Nat. 


5 Lapis Armenus,, which indeed i is properly not a ſtone, though 
5 we call i * fo, but an 3 22 er, metallic; and by this term 
Alone iſtinguiſh it from the laps lazuli, which they call | 
85 a ſtone, AI naturaliſts, on the, other hand, make 2 ſuch 
© diſtinction, but call every metallic that i is obtained out 
15 of the bowels of the earth; and thus ſtones, earths, ſalts, 
. and even the Jiquid bitumens, are by them called metallic fub-| 
© ſtances. The terms metallic oil, and metallic pitch, are found 
wo the Greek naturaliſts, as the names of the Petroleum and 
— . 1ſſaſphaltum; but the medical writers of the ſame time di- 
ſtinguiſn theſe by the name Oryctæ, which is properly foffil, 
1 Nord of à very wide ſenſe, taking in every thing produced 
in the earth; but the particular ones, which contained the 
es of metals i in a more or leſs perfect form, they ſepa- | 
"rated. from theſe, and treated diſtinctly of under the name of 

L dhe Metallic; chalk, ſand, earth, and ſtones of all kinds, 


8. 


_ are called by the Greek naturaliſts metalla, and the Latins ME. PIUM, in botany, a name given by Pliny to the plant 
* > have ſometimes uſed the word metallum for lapis a ſtone. . which produces — cum. He ſays that the 
Wartet Germination. i See dhe article GRMIN A-] antient Greeks 18 it alſo by this name, but in that he 


TION. © 


MaTaliic Fepetation. See the article VeGtTATION. METRENCHYTES, a name given by chirurgical writers to 
METALLOR 


Mater. See the article Marz Aetai-| a fort of ſyringe, . medicinal 
. | METRETES, 


\ 4 


errs. See the article AMMONIACHM. 
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5 | | antients, 
TRETES the name of a meaſure uſed among the an 
e ſomewhat more than nine gallons. _ 
METROCELIDES, a word uſed by medical writers to expreſs 
mark made by the imagination of the mother on the foetus 


in utero. 


METRONOMI, * Mipooyer, among the Athenians, officers 


inſpected all forts of meaſures, except thoſe of corn; 
— five of them in the city, and double that number 
in the Pyræus, in which the greateſt mart in Attica was 
kept. Potter, Archæol. I. 1. c. 15. T. I. p. 83. 


METROPTOSIS, a word uſed by ſome medical authors to 


a falling down of the womb, or prolapſ us uteri. 
There is a * calculated to be of ſervice againſt this caſe, 


and called hence, emplaſtrum metroptoticum. | 
METTESHEP, or METTENSCHEP,: in our eld writers, an 
acknowledgment paid in a certain meaſure of corn; or a fine 
or penalty impoſed on tenants, for their defaults in not doing 
their cuſtomary ſervices of cutting the lords corn, Paroch. 


bird, called alſo by ſome Tepetototl, and by Aldrovand by the 
too general name Gallus Indicus. | 


It much approaches to the Gallinaceous fowls, called Mitu 
and Pauæxi, of the ſame country, but differs from them in 


having no tail, if the deſcriptions of authors are accurate, and 
from the mitu in having a protuberance of the fize of a 
cherry over the top of its beak, Marggrave's Hiſt, Braſil. 
Aldrov. de Avib. | 


METYS, a word uſed by many of the antient writers to expreſs 8 


a ſubſtance collected by bees, in order to the ſtopping up 
cracks and crevices in their hives. 2 


The old authors mention three kinds of ſubſtances uſed by 


the bees on this occaſion, the Metys, Piſſoceros, and Propo- 


lis. The moderns uſe only the latter term to expreſs every | 


thing of this kind. The Metys and Piſſoceros ſeeming to have 
been only the ſame Propolis, more or leſs mixed with wax. 
This ſubſtance is a reſin, of a middle conſiſtence between the 
hard and the fluid ones. It is uſually of a reddiſh brown on 
the ſurface, and yellow within, and is collected from ſeveral 
trees, of which the poplar ſeems to be the principal, and the 


willow the next. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. vol. 10. p. 83. See 


the article PRoPOLIs. 1 e 
MEVIUM, a name mentioned by Fallopius and others, as gi- 
ven by ſome medical writers to the venereal diſeaſe. 
MEUM, in botany, the name of a genus of umbelliferous 


plants, the characters of which are theſe: The flower is of 


the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral petals, arranged in a 
circular form, and ſtanding on a cup which afterwards be- 
comes a fruit, compoſed of two oblong ſeeds, which are pr 
boſe and ſtriated on one ſide, and flat and plain on the other 
To this it may be added, that the leaves are finely divided, 
and ſtand on branched ſtalks. There is only one known 
ſpecies of this genus. The plants uſually called by this 
name, and different from the common Meum, being all ſpe- 


cies of fennel ; and Mr. Tournefort obſerves, that this an- 


ſwers ſo well to all the characters of fenfiel, that he ſhould 
have made it no more than a ſpecies of that genus, but in 


compliment to its having been ſo long received under a ſepa- | 


rate name. Journ. Inſt. p. 312. 


The root of Meum is eſteemed by ſome a very great medicine 


in malignant diſeaſes. 55 | 7 
It is alſo eſteemed an attenuant, and is preſcribed wherever 
there are thick humours to be evacuated. It is given in 


aſthma's, and all obſtructions of the lungs, and is by many re- 


commended in flatulencies, colics, and ſuppreſſions of 
urine, and of the menſes. Dioſcorides and Galen tell 
us, that the too frequent uſe of this medicine, or the taking 
it in too large doſes, will occaſion violent pains in the head, 
It may be given in ſubſtance from half a dram to two ſcruples, 
or from a dram to two drams in infuſion, Geoffroy, Mat. 
„W 5: ne eee 

It ought to be 2 and large as can be had, round, 
not flatted, plump, and full, and of an aromatic ſmell, and 
a ſomewhat atrid taſte, and ſuch as is not duſty or worm- 

eaten. It is ſudorific and diuretic; but the principal uſe 
now made of it is, only as an ingredient in the Venice trea- 


a E. Es 7201 Yon ' | 
. MEUTANG, in botany, the name of a flower much eſteemed 


. the Chineſe, which, on that account, they call the king | 
7 


of flowers. It is larger than our roſe, and imitates its figure, 
only its leaves are more ded. As its ſmell comes ſhort 
of that of the roſe, ſo in beauty the roſe is outdone by it. It 
has no prickles, and its colour is a mixture of white with pur- 
ple, but ſo as to incline moſt to white; yet ſometimes there 
are found reddiſh and yellow ones. The tree it grows on is 
not unlike our alder tree, and is cultivated throughout that 
large empire with great | 
time with a ſhade to defend it from the ſcorching heat of the 
| ſun. Hofm. Lex. in voc. | 
MEZEREUM, the female 
of th See the arti 


Antiq. 495. | he | : 
METUPORANGA, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian | 


— 


care, being covered in the ſummer | 


e laurel, in botany, a ſpecies |. 


> MiI-C 


it ought never to be uſed internally. Externally it is uſed as 
a ſeaton, to draw a copious diſcharge from the ear in inflam- 
mations of the eyes. Os nn PE 
MEZUZOTH, in the Jewiſh cuſtoms, certain pieces of parch- 
ment which the Jews fix to the door-poſts of their houſes, 
ng that literally which Moſes commands them *, ſaying, 
* Thou ſhalt never forget the laws of thy God, but thou 
e ſhalt write them upon the poſts of thy houſe, and on thy 
cc 2 This expreſſion means nothing elſe, but that thou 
ſhalt always remember them, whether thou comeſt into thy 
houſe, or goeſt out. But the Hebrew doctors imagined, that 
the law-giver meant ſomething more than this. They pre- 
. tended that, to avoid making themſelves ridiculous, by 
writing the commandments of God without their doors, or 
rather, to ayoid expoſing them to the profanation of the 
wicked, they ought at leaſt to write them on a parchment, 
and to encloſe it in ſomething. Therefore they wrote theſe 
words upon a ſquare piece of parchment, prepared on pur- 
poſe, with a particular ink, and a ſquare kind of character, 
Deut. vi. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. Hear 0 Iſrael, the Lord our 
„God is one Lord, Sc. Then they left a little ſpace, and 
afterwards went on, Deut. xi. 13. And it ſhall come 
to paſs, if thou ſhalt hearken diligently to my command- 
„ ments, &c,” as far as, Thou ſhalt write them upon 
* the door-poſts of thy houſe, c.“ After this they rolled 
up the parchment, Jy put it into a caſe of reeds, or other 
matter; they wrote on the end of the caſe the word Shadai, 
which is one of the names of God ; they put it at the doors of 
their houſes, chambers, and all places moſt frequented ; they 
fixed it to the knockers of the door, on the right ſide ; and as 
often as they entered in, or went out, they touched it in this 
place with the end of their finger, which they afterwards 
kiſſed out of devotion, The Hebrew word Mezuza pro- 
perly ſignifies the door-poſts of an houſe ; but it is alſo given 
to this roll of parchment now mentioned. Leo of Modena 
may be here conſulted ?.—f, Deut. vi. 9. * Ceremon. of 
the Jews, part 1. c. 1. Calmet. Diction. Bibl. 
MEZ LA Pauſa, in the Italian muſic, half a pauſe, intimates 
that the part wherein it is found muſt lie ſtill the time of a 
ſemi-breve in common time. See the article PAUSE. 
MEZ Z A Tirata. See the article TIXAT 4. 
MEZ ZO Soprano, in the Italian muſic, is the high tenor, 
which has the cleff C on the ſecond line. 
MICA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors who have 
. Written of foſſils to many of the bractearia, or ſmall ſpangled 
tales, whether in pure maſſes of themſelves, or immerſed in 
the matter of other foſſilss. 7 EH | 
The principal kinds of theſe are the white and the yellow, 
from their colour and ſplendid. appearance, called the ſilver 
and gold glimmer, or Mica aurea and Mica argentea. 
Of each of theſe there are ſeveral kinds, as many of the: yel- 
low and white bractearia, more or leſs, deſerve the name; 
but the moſt. conſiderable ſpecies are thoſe called by Dr. Hill 
the bractearium Iucidum aureum bracteis parvis, and the 
bractearium argenteum lucidum bracteis variis, the bright gold- 
colour'd bractearium with ſmall ſpangles, and the bright ſil- 
very bractearium with variouſly {ized ſpangles. Theſe have 
frequently led people of ſanguine imaginations,, who have 
met with them in different places, to ſuppoſe they had found 
ores of gold and ſilver, but they, in reality, contain not the 
leaſt grain of either of thoſe metals, and are mere talc in 
ſmall flakes, accidentally colour d. The yellow kind is found 
in many parts of the world, but no where ſo plentifully as in 
Arabia and Ægypt. In Germany and France there is alſo 
conſiderable plenty of it, and in our American plantations it 
is found in great abundance; nor is England without it even 
in various forms. We have ſome of it in pure homogene 
maſſes, ſome mixed among ſtony matter, ſome among ſand. 
The white is extremely plentiful in Sileſia and Bohemia, as 
alſo in France, Italy, and England. It is; like the former, 
found either pure, or mixed among the matter of ſtone, and 
makes a very glittering and beautiful appearance, Hi's 
| Hiſt. of Foſſ. P- 777 ſeq. ' n ie | 1 5 
MEARAGUS 2 a name given by ſome authors to the 
panil pear. CHa EAI, Ps 59 . | io em PE 1 " 
MICHAH, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to ex- 


* 


S copper. on * 1 01013 ee BAS 
ICHALALATLY, in noology, 5. nam by which , Nierem- 
berg informs us, ſome. of the Mexicans. call the achalala#l.. 
See the article ACRALALACTAS | 1 

M name of a genus of plants eſta- 
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| und looſe ſpikes of yellow flowers z theſe are each diviged into] 
four very uneven the upper ſegment is very large 
and is arched ; but the lower, and the {de ones are much 
ſſmaller and bend outwards: - "Ihe the middle the ents | 
there ſtand two yellow ſtaniina, ſuſtaining ' each a round yel- 
Jow:head 3 the piſtil ariſes detec: thoſe, © and is of the ſame | 
22 length, und thickneſs, with the ſtamina, The cup 
is very mort, conſiſting only of one leaf; it is green and is 
divided in its upper part into two or three obtuſe ſegments : 
The fruit is round and fl of the five of a meint, green 
while young, but yellow 1 
quantity of a pale coloured pulp, ſurroundi e 
oval figure divided into two cells; in each "ich i is con- 
tained one kernel er ſeed. Act. Petropel. Vol. 8. p. 219. 


MICROCOSME TER, a name given by Doleeus to an * | 


nary being, which he ſuppoles to in the brain, and 


direct all the actions. 


MICROCOUSTICS, the ſame with microphones. dee the article | 


MicroPHONEs. . 
MICROPHONES, inflroments contrived to magnify mall 
ſounds, as microſcopes do ſmall objects. 
MICROSCOPE (Cycl,)—compound Microſcopes ſometimes ex- 


concave, and vice verſa. See Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 476. p. 387. 
8ce ſome accounts of the famous Leuwenhoeks Ee. 
in the Philoſophieal Tranſactions, No. 380. & 458. 


for opaque objects, are the invention of Dr, Luberkhun ; 
and have been executed by Mr. Cuff in England, Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne, 458. p. 516, K 518. 

Camera obſcura nr See Solar Miekoscork. 


Micros 8 for opague objects, "The Microſcope for opake ob- 


jects remedies the inconvenience of having the dark fide of 
an object next the eye: Fot by means of a concave ſpecu- 


lum _ <lver, highly peliſhed, in whoſe center a magni- | 
ly illuminated, | 
Tranſ. Ne. 458. | 


r is placed; the object is ſo ſtr 
3 it 55 be examined with eaſe, Phil, 
Solar eber. The Soler Micraſeope is compoſed of a 
tube, a looking-glaſs, a eenvex lens, and a Microſcope. The 
tube is braſs, near two-inches in 
collar of mahogany Which, turning round at pleaſure, in a 
ſquare frame, may "Ye adjuſted eaſily to a hole in the ſhutter 
of a window, in ſuch a manner, t no light can paſs into 
the room but th 
frame by hinges, on the fide that without the window, 

is a looking-glaſs, which, by means of a jointed braſs wire 
co through the frame, may be moved either vertically 
or horizontally, to throw the ſun's rays through the braſs tube 
into the darkened room. The end of the braſs tube with- 


out the ſhutter has a convex lens, to collect the rays, and | 


them to a focus; and on the end within the room, 

Wilſon's pocket Microſcope is ſcrewed, with the object to be 
examined, applied to it in a ſlider. - The ſun's rays being di- 
may by the looking-glaſs through the tube upon the object, 
baum or picture of the object is thrown diſtinctly and 

upon a ſcreen of white paper; and may be mag- 


ripe, nn gr of a large | 
of an 


The ſolar or camera obſcura Microſcope, and the Micro cope | 


eter, fixed in a circular 


the ed tube.” Faſtened to the 


| 


, 


* 


1 


9 


iel 3 — ination of thoſe who have not ſcen it. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 25e 
| MICROSCOPIC things too minute to be viewed 
diſtinctly by the , are proper objects for the Micro- 
cope. Mr. Hock hard di guiſhed them to be exceeding ſmall 


—— Exceed — 2 or exceeding ſmall motions, 


ies mult either be the parts of larger bo- 
by or „ the whole of which is exceedingly minute, | 


ſuch as ſmall ſeeds, inſeQs, ſands, ſalts, Sc. 


2 of minute veſſels in 


ſkin, bones, and other parts of animals. - 


Exceeding ſmall motions are che movements of the ſeveral | 
parts or members of minute animals, or the motion of the 
vegetable bodies. Under 
thing about us 
affords us matter of obſervation, and. "may b both to 


fluids, contained either in animal or 
one or other of theſe three heads, almoſt every 


— 


our amuſement and inſtruction. 


An examination of boy: 2 however, fo as to diſcover 


truth, requires a — —.— care, and patience, 
with ſomeſkill eee e chiefly by practice, 
in the preparing, managing | and ap yng Wont'l) the Mfirro- 


V hatever object offers inſelf as the ſubjec of our examina- 
ien the ſize, contexture, and nature of it, are firſt to be 


— in order to it to ſuch and in ſuch a 
ES Loyd arms 


be to view. de whole together, es 


muy the-more- fitly: be-- examined, 
; ode er ſeparated from it. The ſmaller the 
2 © to be-cxamined, the more 


powerful ſhould. be the 


[ſmall pores are the interſtices between the ſolid. 
ddies, as in ſtones, minerals, ſhells, &c. or. the | 
petables, or the pores in the 


——_—C 


ſhould — | 

as can 
dle ie inall at once, and after this the ſerera parts of it 
whether remaining on the 
parts are-which are 
magnifiers 


_  employedy the tranſparency ot opacity of the object mult alſo 
rr employed accordingly fuited | 
i for a tra will bear a mu ter 


ee ſinde dhe nearnefs that 2 


*. 


olafs niuſt be placed at, unavoidably darkens an object if ü in its 

own nature opake, and renders it very difficult to be ſeen, unleſs 
by the help of the apparatus contrived for that purpoſe, which 
has a five ſpeculum. Moſt objects however become tran. 
= by being divided into extremely thin parts. Baker” 8 


The nature of the object a whether it be alive or dead, 
a ſolid, or a fluid, an animal, a vegetable, or a mineral . 
ſtanee, muſt likewiſe be.confidered, and all the circumſtances 
of it attended to, that we may apply i it in the moſt advantage- 
ous manner. 
to ſqueeze or injure it, that we may ſee it in its natural 
ſtate and full perfection. 
it muſt be diluted with water; and if too thin, we ſhould 
let ſome of its watery parts evaporate. 
fitteſt for obſervation when dry, others when ng ened ; ſome 
when freſh, and others after they have been kept ſo ome time. 

Light is the next thing to be taken care of, for on this the 
truth of all our obſervations depends; and a very little obſer- 
vation will ſhew how very different objects appear in one de- 
gree of it to what they do in another; fo that every new 
object ſhould be viewed in all degrees of light, from the 
 hibit a fallacious appearance, by repteſentin CONVEX objects, | 


| like a lattice drilled ful 


if that be dark it muſt be ſeen in a full and ſtrong light; z but 


ve 


Moſt objects require alſo ſome management in order tabrin 


of flowers may be very conveni 


de marked with the number 


NMC 


icroſ. p. 52. 


If it be a living object, care muſt be taken not 
If it be a fluid, and that too thick, 


e ſubſtances are 


greateſt glare of brightneſs to perfect obſcurity, and that in all 
poſitions to each degree, till we hit upon the certain form 
and figure of it. In many objects i it is very difficult to diſtin- 
between a and a depreſſion, a black ſhadow 

and a black ſtain, and in colour between a wy. reflection 
and whiteneſs. The eye of a fly in one kind of light appears 
105 holes, in the ſun- ſhine like a ſolid 


«Swe. 


The mans of hehe muſt always be ſuited to, the Ses. 


if tranſparent, the light ſhould be proportionably weak ; for 
which reaſon there js a contrivance both in the ſingle and 
double Microſcope to cut off abundance of the rays, when 
ſuch tranſparent objects are to be examined by the largeſt 
magnifiers. The light of a candle for many objects, and 
eſpecially for ſuch as are very bright and tranſparent, and 
ry minute, is preferable to day-light ; for others a ſerene 
day-light is beſt ; but ſun-ſhine is the worlt light of all, for it 
is reflected from objects With ſo much glare, and exhibits ſuch 
gaudy colours, that nothing can be determined from it with 
any certainty. This however, is not to be extended to the 
ſolar, or camera obſcura Microſcope ; for in that nothing but 
ſun-ſhine can do, and the that is the better ; but in 
that way we do not ſee the object itſelf on which the ſun- 
thine is caſt, but only the image or ſhadow of it exhibited 
on a ſcreen; and therefore no Lr can ariſe from the 
glaring reflection of the ſun's rays from the object to the 
eye, which is the caſe in other Micro topes. But then in that 
ſolar way we muſt reſt contented with viewing the true form 
and ſhape of an object, without expecting to find its natural 
colour; ſince no ſhadow can poflibly wear the colour of the 
body it repreſents, 


them 
— before the glaſſes. If they are flat and tranſparent and 


ſuch as will not be injured by preſſure, the beſt way is to encloſe 
them in {liders between two Muſcovy talcs or iſinglaſſes. This 
way the feathers of butterflies, the ſcales of fiſhes, and the farinz 
ently preſerved, as alſo the 
parts of inſects, the whole bodies of minute ones, and a 
great number of other things. Theſe are to be kept in fliders, 
each containing three, four, or more holes, and theſe muſt 
not be filled 8 ; but all the things preſerved in one 
flider fhould be ſuch as require one and the fame 
ing power to view them, that there may not be a Si mt 
changing the glaſſes for every object; (thy the fliders Auld 
the magnifier it is proper to be 
viewed with. In n placing the objects in the ſliders, it is always 
proper to have a ſmall magnifier, of about an inch focus, in 
your hand, to examine and adjuſt them by, before they are 
fixed down with the rings. 
Small living objects, ſuch as lice, fleas! bugs, mites, minute 
ſpiders, 'Sc. may be placed between theſe tales without in- 
juring them, if Ara be taken to lay on the braſs rings with- 
out prefling them down, and they remain alive many 
weeks in this manner; but if Er a ho Hug os be treated 
thus, they ſhould be either preferved between two concave 
glaffes, or elſe viewed immediately, by holding them in the 
pliers, of flicking them on the point at the other end of that 
inftrument. 
If fluids come under examination, to diſcover the animaleules 
in them, a ſmall drop is to be taken with a hair pencil, or 
on-the-nib of a clean pen, and placed on a plate of glaſs;, and 
if they are too numerous to be thus ſeen d „ ſome wa- 
ter warmed by holding it in the mouth he added to the 
1 ee — then ee and . 


Arg. „ es, viewying the 2 —. in 
the —— — of all creatures Thich, tho extremely 
minute, are always fo 


that without this. caution 

their true form can ſeldom be feen. But if we are to ſee the 

alte in a fluid, the contrary method muſt be obſerved, — 
| 3 


— 


MID-S$hip Beam. See the article BE | 
MIDA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a worm or maggot, of 
which is produced the purple fly, found on bean-flowers, and 


MIDDLING-Teeth, in the 


MIDYON, a word uſed b 
| of oak. It is preſcribed by ſome of the old phyſicians, | 


the plate of glaſs muſt be held gently over the fire, till part of 


the liquor is evaporated. 


The diſſection of minute animals, 25 lice, fleas, &c. requires 


vet but it may be done very accurately by 
mag ae | 2 and a Aus kdet, placing the creature in 


water, for then the parts will readity unfold 
. and che ſtomach; guts, &c. be very diſtinctly 
ſeen. 


the beſt ways of preſerving tranſparent objects ; 
a Ids ones, ſuch as ſeeds, woods, c. require a very 
different treatment, and are beſt preſerved and viewed in the 

ving manner. | 

Gr 9 into ſmall flips about half an inch long, and a tenth 
of an inch broad; wet theſe half-way of their length in gum- 
water, and with that faſten on ſeveral parcels of the object, 
and as the ſpots of cards are of different colours, ſuch ſhould 
be choſen for every object as are the molt different from us 
own colours. Theſe are very convenient for viewing by the 
Microſcope made for opake objects with the ſilvered ſpeculum ; 
but they are proper for any Microſcope, that can view opake 
A fen box ſhould be contrived for theſe ſlips, with little 
ſhallow holes for the reception of each; and this is conve- 
niently done, by cutting pieces of paſte-board, ſuch as the 
covers of books are made of, to the ſize of the box, ſo that 
they will juſt go into it, and then cutting holes through them 
wich a ſmall chiſſel, of the ſhape of the ſlips of card, theſe 
paſte- boards having then a paper paſted over their bottom, are 


cells very proper for the reception of theſe ſlips, which may be 


taken out by means of a pair of plyers, and will be always 
ready for ule. | 


Great caution is to be uſed in forming a judgment on what is 
ſeen by : 
tracted, by force or drineſs. 3 

Nothing can be determined about them, without making the 
proper allowances ; and different lights and poſitions will of- 
ten ſhew the ſame object as very different from itſelf. I here 
is no advantage in any greater magnifier than ſuch as is cap- 
able of ſhewing the object in view diſtinctly; and the leſs 


the glaſs magnifies, the more pleaſantly the object is always 


ſeen. | 


The colours of objects are very little to be depended on, as 


ſeen by the Microſcope 3; for their ſeveral component particles | 


being by this means removed to great diſtances from one an- 
other, may give reflexions very different from what they 
would, if ſeen by the naked eye. | : "Ws 
The motions of living creatures alſo, or of the fluids contain- 
ed in their bodies, are by no means to be haſtily judged of, 
from what we ſee by the Micre/cope, without due conſidera- 
tion; for as the moving body, and the ſpace wherein it 
moves, are magnified, the motion muſt be ſo too; and 
therefore that rapidity with which the blood ſeems to paſs 
through the veſſels of ſmall animals muſt be judged of ac- 
eordingly : Suppoſe, for inſtance, that a horſe and a mouſe 
move their limbs exactly at the ſame time, if the horſe runs 
a mile while the mouſe runs fifty yards; tho the number of 
ſteps are the ſame in both, the motion of the horſe muſt not- 
withſtanding be allowed the ſwifteſt; and the motion of a 


mite, as viewed by the naked eye, or through the Micro- 


ſcope, is perhaps not leſs different. Baker's Microſcope, 
: 15 


02. 0 
MICTUS Cruentus. See the article Bloody URINE, 
MID- Feather, in the Engliſh ſalt-works, the name given to a 
ſort of partition placed in the middle of the furnace, -over | 


which the pan is ſet for boiling the ſea-water or brine into 
ſalt. bs | 


bers. See the article SALT. Farr 
AM, Cycl. 


thence called the bean-fly. 


MIDAD Albendi, in the materia medica of the Arabians, a name 


given to the common indigo blue. 
'The expreſs meaning ink; . 
is an 3 name, founded on Pliny's miſunderſtanding 
the words of Dioſcorides. 
called the common writing ink Mean ; but they have alſo 
uſed this word Melan as an adjective, expreſſive not only 


of black, but of deep blue. hus Theophraſtus has called 


_—_—_ 


the Microſcope, if the objects are extended, or con- 


This partition divides the body of the furnace into two cham- | 


The Greeks in general have 


both the violet flowers and the fine deep blue ſapphires, 


Aelanes, Pliny; finding him call the indigo when of a very 


fine and deep colour, Melan Indicon, thought it to be dif- 


ferent from the common indigo, and thence ſuppoſed 'it a 


ſort of Indian ink. Thus Indian ink has become a ſort of 
ING-7 are the four teeth of a 
horſe that come out at three years and a. half, in the room 
ef other four foal-teeth, ſeated between the nippers and the 
corner- teeth; from which ſituation: they derive the title of 
Middling. There's one of them above, and one below, on 
each fide of the jaws. See the article TEETH.  - 
Theophraſtus, as the name of a 
1 

Wed. Vol. II. 


| in their compoſitions ; but is uſually ſuppoſed to ſtand there; 
by an error of the copies; the word mcant being miſy. | 
MIFRES, a name by which ſome writers have called alphaltum. 
See the article ASPHALTA. | | 
MIGRATING-Bog.—Thelſe ſoft maſſes of earth have been 
ſometimes known to move out of their place. An inſtance 
of this there was in Ireland, in the year 1697, about Charle- 
ville, in the county of Limerick. There was heard for ſome 
time a noiſe under ground like that of thunder at a great diſ- 
. tance, or almoſt ſpent ; and ſoon after this the earth of a large 
bog in the neighbourhood began to move, and a hill or ting 
ſituated in the middle of it ſtood no longer above the levcl 
of the reſt, but ſunk flat. | 
The bog not only moved itſelf, but moved with the neigh- 
bouring paſture-lands, tho“ ſeparated by a large and deep 
ditch ; the motion continued a conſiderable time, and the ſur- 
face of the moving earth roſe into a ſort of waves, but with- 
out breaking up or burſting any where. "Lhe paſture-land 
roſe very high, and was carried on in the fame motion till 
It reſted upon a neighbouring meadow, the whole ſurface of 
which it covered, remaining ſixteen fect deep upon its fur- 
face, The whole quantity of the bog was torn irom its for- 
mer ſeat, and left great gaps in the earth where it had joined, 
which threw up foul water, and very ſtinking vapours: Phil, 
Tranſ. No 233. 
All the country came in to ſee ſo ſtrange a ſight as this, for 
it continued moving a long time; but few gueſſed the true 
cauſe of it, which was this: A more than ordinary wet ſpring 
occaſioned the riſing of the bog to a great height in one part, 
and thence propagated itſelf through the whole bog; ſo that 
the hill in the midſt was undermined, and naturally tunk flat; 
this and the greater than ordinary weiglit of this large bog 
preſſing upon the adjuining paſture- land, forced up its founda- 
tions, which were only a looſe ſand. This was pulhed on 
ſideways where there was a deſcent from the bog, and ak 
length having given the bog more room, all was quiet and 
remained in that ſtate. I he bog was more than forty acres 
of ground. : . : | 
Mick ATING-Birdi. See the article Bird: of PassaGE. 
MIHA, in the materia mediea; a name uſed by tome authors 
ſor ſtyrax. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 
MILAX, a name by which /milax is often meant by the 
Greek writers. Ihe adding or taking away tbe letter s 
from words beginning with an n, was a thing common and 
indifferent among them. This name is however one of the 
ſynonimous terms of the Greeks, ſometimes being uſed as the 
name of the yew-tree, and ſometimes as that of the creeping 
plant we call /milax at this time. Dioſcorides, and Galen, 
and moſt of the later Greek authors, call the tree Milax, and 
the herb ſmilax, as if there were a difference between the 
two names ; but this is not regularly kept up by any of them, 
and in the antients is not regarded at all; there being no 
more difference between the words Smilax and Milax, than 
between ſmaragdus and maragdus, as that word, the name of 
the emerald, is at times variouſly written. 5 
MILDEW (Cycl.)— Some have ſuppoſed the blight and Milde 
to be both the ſame thing, but very erroneouſly. The Mil- 
dew, properly ſo called, ſometimes reſts upon the leaves of 
trees in form of a fatty juice, and ſometimes on the ears of 
corn; it is tough and viſcous to the touch, and the ſun's 
heat drying it up, it becomes yet more viſcous and hard, and 
ſo daubs over the young grains in the car, that they can never 
after expand themſelves properly, nor grow to their due ſize 
or weight, Bearded wheat is leſs ſubje& to the :/derw, than 
the common ſort ; and it is obſerved, that newly dung'd lands 
are more ſubject to the Mildew, than others. The moſt 
happy remedy for- this is out of the farmet's power, but of- 
ten happens naturally; this is a ſmart ſhower of rain, and 
immediately afterwards a briſk wind. This wholly diſperſes it, 
If the Mildew is ſeen before the ſun has any power, it has 
been recommended by many, to ſend two men into the field 
with a long cord, each holding one end, and drawing this 
alang through the ears, the dew will be diſlodged ſrom them 


II | before the ſun's heat is able to dry it to that viſcous ſtate in 
of the words is Indian ink ; but this | 


which it does the miſchief, Some alſo ſay, that lands which 
have for many years been ſubje&t to Afildews, have been 
cured of it by ſowing ſoot with the corn, or immediately 
after it. See the article Bu1GHrT. | 


MILE (Cel) In Scotland the Mile is equal to 1184 paces, 


every pace being five feet; ſo that the Scotch Mile contains 
20 feet. Tr. Pract. Geom. p. 4. See the article MR As URE. 
MICIARIUM, the name of a tall and narrow veſſel, uſed in the 
bathing of the antients, for heating water to any degree, to 
give warmth to the reft. See Mem. Acad. Inſcript. Vol. I, 
127. a 5 Au e 
MILIA Y Fever. See the article PuR pUREA Ferit. 
MILIOLUM, a word uſed by ſome medical writers, to ex- 
preſs a ſmall tumor in the eye-lid, of the fize and ſhape of a 
ſeed of the common millet, | i r 
MILITARY Rewards. See the article R wWwaRps. 
MILIUM, Adillet, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, makes a 
- diſtin genus of plants; the diſtinguiſhing characters of whi 


hich 
are, thatthecalyx is a glume ining ſeveral flowers, and 
compoſed of tree ales, which are of an ora Figure and 
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pointed; de two inner ones are placed oppoſite to one ano+ 
ther ; the third is ſituated: behind one of theſe. The flower 
is ſmaller than the cup, and. is made up of two valves which 
are of an gval figüte, and one of them much ſmaller than 
the other. The ſtamina are three very ſhort capillary fila- 
ments, the antherz are oblong, the germen of the piſtil is 
roundiſh, the ſtyles are two in number and are very ſlender, 
the ſtigmata are like pencils. The flower incloſes the ſeed, 
and does not open to let it fall out. Ihe ſeed is ſingle, and 
of a roundiſh figure. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 17. See Tab. 1. 
of Botany, Claſs 15. | | 3 
Millet is reckoned by Pliny the moſt fertile of all grain; one 
grain of it producing three Roman ſextaries. Hoffm. 
in voc. See the article SEXTAR1Us, Cycl, 
Miriun Arundinaceum, in botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors call the lacrymæ Jobi, or Job's tears. Herm. Cat. p. 426. 
Mittum Indicum, in botany, a' name by which ſome authors 
call the maize, or Indian wheat. Park. Theatr. 1138. 
MILK (Cycl.)— Milk js evidently one of the beſt nouriſhments 
of the body; and it is not wonderful that it ſhould prove ſo, 
when we confider that in all cafes of nouriſhment the proxi- 
mate matter taken to nouriſh ought to be as like as may be 
to the body to be nouriſhed by it. We ſubſiſt by the ſame 
things by which we are generated, and even while in the ſtate 
of a foetus in the womb, we are nouriſhed not by blood, as 
ſome ſuppoſe ; 
from the blood in the uterus by means of the placenta, as it 
is in the breaſts of women who give ſuck, by glandules' and 
tubuli deſtined for that purpoſe. Meats which we daily feed 
upon paſs down into the ſtomach indeed in their own form, 
but they do not nouriſh us till they are changed into chyle, or 
a milky liquor. | | 
Milk being analyſed is found to be compoſed of fatty, ſerous, 
and terreſtria! parts ; and theſe its conſtituent principles being 
eaſily mixed and ſeparated again, are made of it matter for 
the nouriſhment of the different parts of the body. The ſe- 
rous part, which is alſo nitrous, being a proper vehicle to con- 


vey through the veſſels the fatty parts, which are as well a- 


dapted to all the offices of nutrition as any ſubſtance can be. 
It is eaſy to infer from this account of Mill, that it is not on- 
iy a proper food for children, but for grown people alſo ; 
but proper regulations are to be obſerved as to its uſe in par- 
_ ticular cafes; no aſiment any more than this being capable of 
ſuiting all conſtitutions and (circumſtances. Meat in the 
ſtomach is converted into chyle,' or a ſubſtance like Mili; 
this chyle paſſes into the heart ane, wr blood-veſſels, and 
Its fineſt and moſt ſpirituous parts arè there tranſmuted into 
the red part of the blood; and after this the other groſſer 
parts of it are by different elaborations transformed into bile, 
-and the ſeveral other humours'in the body. It is evident that. 
theſe humours, as well as the blood itſelf, muſt all have a 
-ſupply ; and that meat cannot give this ſupply, till it is con- 
verted into chyle or Milt; how much labour then is ſav d the 
animal functions by giving at once into the ſtomach chyle 
ready form' d, that is Silk, and in caſes where the action or 
juices of that organ are ſo debilitated as not to be of power to 
convert the meat into chyle, what remains but that the per- 
fon muſt die flowly, by a want of the ſupplies of the ſeveral 
. fluids of the body, if ſomething be not given that is capable 
of paſſing into the blood with leſs preparation than meats 


are; and what is ſo proper on ſuch an occaſion as Milt, 
which is already fo nearly allied to the nature of the fluid that | 


e, but by a lacteous juice, which is ſeparated | 
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Mill is, from this quality, of "diſcharging colour from wines, 
of uſe alſo to the wine-coopers, for the Whitening of wines 

that have acquired a brown colour from the calk, or from 
having been haſtily. boiled before fermenting; for the addition 

of alittle ſkim'ds Mili in theſe caſes, precipitates the brown 

colour, and leaves the wines almoſt limpid, or of what they 
call a water whiteneſs, which is much coveted abroad in 
wines, as well as in brandies. . 

Womens MILk.— The Mill is often a very troubleſome and 
dangerous thing to women in their lyings- in, and ſubjects 
them to many painful diſorders. About the third or fourth 
day after delivery they are uſually affected with chilneſſes and 
ſhiverings, which are well known to be owing to that cauſe, 
and are therefore not to be treated as a diſeaſe, nor any me- 
dicines to be given in them; only it is proper to keep the 
perſon warm, and promote perſpiration, eſpecially in the 
breaſts; Sometimes indeed this ſymptom is joined with a fe- 
brile heat, or a real inflammatory fever, which is then to be 

taken off by the proper means. See the article Inflamma- 
tory FE VER. *** a 
Very frequently there come on inflammations of the breaſts, 

of the erſypelous kind; theſe are uſually taken off by the 
external uſe of ſpirit of hne and camphor with a little ſat- 
fron in it, and by carefully keeping the parts warm. 
The Mili often proves very ditficult to be drawn out; this 
is to be helped by the keeping the body carefully open by ca- 
minative and emollient clyſters, by keeping up a gentle dia- 

phoreſis, and by attemperating medicines mixed with the 
milder alexipharmics, The breaſts are all the time to be 
kept carefully covered with flannel, and gently preſſed and 
rubbed at times; and finally they are to be drawn by means 
of a pipe, or by the mouth of an experienced perſon. - 

Deficiency of MILE, is alſo a very common complaint, and it is 
in ſome caſes abſolute, there being no Milt at all derived into 
the breafts ; in others, it is only a partial one, there being 
ſome Mill, though not enough to ſupply the child with nou- 
riſhment. A total deficiency of Milt moſt frequently hap- 
pens to perſons who have their firſt child when ſomewhat ad- 
vanced in years, and to ſuch as are of a choleric diſpoſition 
but a partial deficiency of it is often owing to a ſaltneſs of 
the ſerum, and ſometimes to the want of nouriſhments, and 

- often is brought on by ſorrow. | | | 
When faline and bilious humours are in fault, then lac lunæ, 

Calcin'd cryſtal, and other abſorbent powders, become of great 

uſe: Some alſo preſcribe the powder of earth-worms care- 
fully dried, and the voiding the humours by ſtool, by means 
of gentle purges: When a want of nouriſhment is the only 
occaſion of it, the Mile may always be recovered in a proper 
quantity by means of good foods, with Milt and other nou- 

riſhing fluids. e ee : 

An over-abundance of Mil k is as common a complaint, as a de- 

ficiency of it, and requires as much care in the treatment, 

otherwiſe the perſon is frequently ſubject to nodes and 
abſceſſes in the breaſt. The proper remedies are the eating 
and drinking more ſparingly, and che letting two children ſuck 
inſtead of one. | EP bs 

Many people do not fuckle their children, and therefore find 
it neceſſary to drive away their Milt abſolutely. This is 

beſt done by taking internally the digeſtive ſalts, with diapho- 
retic and dturetic medicines. Externally, it is proper to apply 
to the breaſts bags of the dried leaves of parſley, mint, cher- 
vile, &c. with the ſeeds of coriander and parſley, and a little 


' ſhould have been there ſeparated from meat, that it will rea- 


' dily ſu ply all its offices. 


Mirx-Diet is uſeful in the gout and ſtone. See the article 
; » 2 ? Fi} ; - | * 


"STONE. N a ! 1 W 

Pr. Cheyne recommends Milk and ſeed-diet with water for 
drink; as the ſureſt preſervative againſt diſeaſes, and cure of 
them. Ste the articles Cancer, PaLsy, Frrs, GouT and 
TON .. C 
Upon opening/a vein, eſpecially after meals, Mill is ſome- 
times foundinftead of blood. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 6. pag. 


100. $19 | r : | 
The falt of A may be prepared by boiling whey to one 
half, then- filtrating it; the coction and filtration is to be con- 
*.tinued, till the liquor becomes of the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 
This being put into a cellar to chryſtallize, the ſalt will be 
formed into a cake of a ſaccharine taſte,” reſembling manna. 
© *Fhis preparation is Dr. Gaubius's, and is ſome what different 
from that which Valentini, it his 44edicina Nov.” Antiq. al- 

| to be the ſamous ſaccharum lactis, ſo much cried up 


— 


by Lodovieus Fl, and recommended by others as an infal- 
ble cure for the gout. Med. Eſſ. Edin. 

Mir x of Sulphur. See the article SULPHUR Precipitatum. 
MiIk, in the wins trade. Phe toopers know very well the uſe 
of Him'd 47/6, which makes an innocent and efficacious 


. 9 


den for en down? of e white witiey arracks, and 
— * | 


\ becauſe it dilc their colour. Thus, if a few quarts of | 
„Well ſhimed Aſt de put to à hogſhead of red wine, it will | 
1 fo6n precipitate che greater part of the colour, and leave the 


whole nearby White 3 and dus is of known uſe in the turning | 


red wities-whet prick'd into White in which a final 
„ eidity is not fo much perceived. Shew's Lect. p. 


its z but is by no means to be uſed” to red wines, 


camphor; and ſpirit: of wine with camphor, and a little ſaf- 
fron is to be rubbed: in, or linnen rags wetted in it and ap- 
plied. Cerates may alſo be made of white wax melted in 
oil of almonds, with a little camphor, and applied to the 
breaſts freſh every morning and evening, or oftner if ne- 


A too great thinneſs of the MIL Ek, is anether common complaint 
with nurſes; this is to be laid ſometimes to the diet, ſome- 
times to the concoction, and ſometimes to the unnatural te- 
| nuity of the humors; in this caſe the Mili is often perfect- 
. watery, and the child is thrown. into an atrophy by it. 
he remedies for this are, a change of diet, and a purging of 

the primz viz by fome gentle cathartic, and afterwards a 
ſtrengthening of them by bitters, and fromachic medicines. 


he Milt is ſometimes ſalt to the taſte, and ſometimes: of 2 
 bilious yellow colour; and theſe diſtemperatures of it uſually 
throw the child into colics, diarrhcea's, vomitings, cutane- 
- ous eruptions, with ſcabs, and ſometimes abſolute ulcerations, 
and ſometimes into fevers. In this caſe, the nurſe or parent 

Gas ho tht alforbants — — 
_ diate purges; thus, powders of crabs-eyes, oyſter-ſhells, 
| purified nitre, with Kal doſes — whiles, 
often perfect a cure; but during the courſe of taking theſe 
r —— ůͤ— 2 — un- 
ſome regulations, particularly ſale foods are to be avoided; 
all acids, aromatics, and n 
re 
as 


«a | a 5 M [' 1 o { . 
1 and the like; and ſrom all violent emotions of the 
5 | | 
4 . . 


— Ro Milk before deſcribed, is, a mucous thickneſs , it. 


Stagnations of the 


| ſperma-cetl with ſome volatile urinous falt, and the gentle 


Atjecfſes 


rit of wine and camphor, and ſaffron infuſed in it. 


\mics for ſome 


not chooſe to give ſuck z and, to the things there directed, 
m added, the internal uſe of ſperma-ccti and of calcin'd | 


rt. 
Nodes of the Breafts often ariſe from the abundance and the mu- 
cCous nature of the Milt. They are to be diſcuſſed by plaſters 


The miſchiefs that ſometimes attend perſons who have given 


day with a pipe. OC LE, Ante dh 
is very common among nurſes to. be extremely: ſcrupulous | 


den 


. breaſts too much to the 


trary extreme. to the thinneſs and watery appearance 


- J erincipally troubleſome and dangerous to the parent, 
* e — on tumors and nodes in the breaſt. ; The 
method of treatment in this caſe, is to give gentle alexiphar- 
ya then 2 * eh. N in 

a d finally to allow a moderate uſe of wine. 
e "+ wake Theſe are very frequent in lyings- 
in. and are to be diſcuſſed by the ſame method as was betore 
ordered for the ſending it back, in caſes where, perſons do 


ay be 
3 cryſtals, in powder; and externally, cataplaims of 


compreſſion of the breaſts by wearing ſtrait cloths about that 
pa 


of ſperma- ceti, with anniſe, parſley, and coriander ſceds ; and 
by gently rubbing with a ſott fleſh-bruth, as alſo by wearing 
ſome animal's ſkin that has a thick fur on it, which at once 
ſerves the double office of warmth and a gentle friction. 
of the" Breaſts very often happen alſo from the ſame 
cauſes; and theſe when there appears no hopes of diſcuſſing 
them are always to be brought to ſuppuration as quick as pol- | 
ſible. A maturating plaſter is to be laid on the parts that 
are to be broke, and the other parts are to be rubbed an” ſpi- 
hen 
the matter in the abſcels is ripe, if the ſkin do not burſt of 
itſelf it is to be immediately opened with a lancet; after this 
a plaſter of equal parts of diachylon ſimplex and that with 
the gums, with a little comphor mixed in it is to be applied; 
and afterwards digeſtives are to be wholly avoided, and no 
dreſſings but balſamics allowed. The liquor of myrrh, or a 
mixture of eſſence of myrrh and amber and ſpirit of turpen- 
tine, make an admirable dreſſing; and internally, gentle 
purges are to be given, and the milder dicuretics, with the ni- 
trous and faline medicines. | 1 
racks and fiſſures of the Nipples, is another terribly. trou- 
bleſome complaint with thoſe who give ſuck. The beſt ap- 
plications to theſe, are the oil of eggs with the liquamen of 
the buds of the poplar, oil of wax, linſeed oil ſhook toge- 
ther with the whites and yelks of eggs, a liniment made of 
marygold- flowers and freſh butter, an ointment of liquorice, 
and the liquor produced from the flowers of mullein and mar- 


venting it, is the applying white wax to the nipples for ſome 
time before, as well as after the time of the labour. 


when the complaint is only owing to their lying- in, the breaſts 


are to be forced out by the ſucking of a robuſt child of ſix or 


more months old, by the application of the common glaſs- pipe 


firſt made warm, and by the ſucking of a grown perſon ex- 
perienced in ſuch caſes : All natural accidents of this kind | 
may be cured by this means; but often the nipples have been | 
- fo forced in by ſtays, at the very time of their growth in | 
young girls, and this force continued ſo long, that no art is 
natural ſtate, or make them fit for 


able to recal them to their 
an infant to ſuck from. 


ſuck, in the weaning of children, or on the death of a child, 
and the Mili being left undrawn out, are to be avoided, by 
letting ſome other child ſuck a little at a time, and that leſs 
and leſs every day, and by drawing afterwards a little every 


It 
about diet, and to require the niceſt foods for the creating 


ceſſary to this purpoſe, yet it is not this; for the poorer peo- 
ple, who live on the coarſeſt food, often have the richeſt 


Milt. The whole neceſlary-caution ſeems to, conſiſt in a- 


voiding exceſs, and feeding as much as poſſible on ſiniple 
foods, without too many vegetables, and not to lead too ſe- 


tary a lifſfmdP. M 
Things hard of digeſtion are to be abſtained from, as alſa 


and aromatio things, are to be very carefully meddled with; 
fince, tho? they do not affect the mother, they ſeldom fail to 
bring diſtempers upo 


for thoſe who give ſuck than malt liquors, when: they are 
well ſettled and clear. Stronger things, even wine in thoſe | . 
who are habituated to it, tho it do not hurt them, is ta be | | 
refrained from, ſince it ſubjects the child to convulſions and 


Over draughts liquors, and expoſing 
— 9 cauſes of v 
the mother and the child. Gen 


diſorders 


both 


rygolds, heated together in an oven. The ſucking out the 
Milk, by means of a glaſs pipe, is very neceſſary during the 
continuance of this complaint; but the beſt method. of pre- 


7: The Smallneſs of the Nipples is a trouble to many nurſes ; theſe | 


: 


- 


ry 


* 
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acids; too ſalt meats, and all flatulent things, and the acrid | - _ 


NR enn 


g * 
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good Milk ; but it is evident, that though ſome. care is ne- 
Ibis alſo plainly refers to theſe ſmall fort of ſtones. _ 

 MILLAINS, according to Mr. Wingate, are the third ſubdi- 
viſion of the primes in Gunter's line; 
ſandth parts of ſuch primes. fo Läbe 63206 1. 
 MILLEFOLIUM, Yarrow, in botany, the name of a genus 


MIL. 


aqueous part. of the Milt, and filling the lactiferous ducts 
more freely and copiouſly, than would otherwiſe be done: 
The improper methods of dreſs in ſome places, and ſqueezing 
the girls into ſſenderneſs by ſtrait ſtays, often occahons the 


lactuerous ducts to be fo contracted, and the nipples fo re- 


preſſed, that no art can afterwards bring the perſon to be pro- 
perly qualitied for ſuckling a child. Funker”'s Conſp. Med. 
p. 732, ſeq. 8 | | d 

Violent pattions of the mind are extremely injurious to thoſe - 


Who give ſuck. It is very common to ſee, nodes and abſceſ- 


ſes of the breaſts brought on by theſe alone, and eryſipela- 
tous inflammations are as frequent in perſons of other habits, 
from the ſame cauſes. The child allo is often thrown into 
diarrhcea's, by it; and in general, it is a very neceſlary rule 
to ſqueeze and ſhake the breaſts to diſcharge-the A4ilk after a 
great fright, or a violent fit of paſſion, before the child is ſuf - 
tcred to fuck. If the menſes appear at the time of giving 
ſuck, the child is uſually greatly injured by the alteration 
the Mili ſuffers. | | 


When women are newly lain in, if the breaſts become turgid, 


and there is danger of the Mill's coagulating in them, the 
child if it be ſtrong ſhould be immediately put to ſuck ; but 


if otherwiſe, the breaſts are to be gently ſhaken and preſſed 


to diſcharge the redundance, or another child, or grown per- 
ſon, put to ſuck them, | | 


Extratt of MILK, a ſweet dry extract of cows milk made by 


evaporation. 


Fred. Hoffman recommends this extract boiled with pure wa- 
ter to the quantity of what is exhaled of the Mili, as an ex- 


cellent drink in many diſorders, where Mil itſelt is not pro- 
per. See his Diſſert. de ſaluberrima ſeri lact. virtut. oper. 
Tom. VI. p. 13. 6 5 
Mill is often thought improper with purgatives, and it cer- 
tainly does render ſome perſons coſtive ; but this does not 
hold generally, nor perhaps for a long time, even in' thoſe 


whom it may ſo affect at firſt, Hoffman recommends an 


ounce of manna diſſolved in a pint of Milt as a good 


laxative. | 5 
Moon's MILE. See the article Lac Lune, 
MiLKk-woRT. See the article LacTARIia. 


M1LK&-wort, in botany, See the article GLAUX, | 
MILL (Cycd.)—MiLL-Dams. A very firm way of making theſe 


in a quick or running ſand, which is uſually found a very 
troubleſome circumſtance in th2 making them, is by laying 
the foundation with unſlacked lime; which, by lacking 
among the ſand, runs together into a. hard ſtone, which 
gives 2 very firm and ſure foundation. Plot's Staffordſhire, 


p- 336. 155 E i eli; ; 
Miui-Stones. The Mill-Aones which we find preſerved from 


antient times, are all ſmall and very different from thoſe. in 


uſe at preſent. Thoreſby mentions two or three ſuch found 


in England, among other Roman antiquities,: which were but 
twenty inches broad; and there is great reaſon to believe that 
the Romans, as well as the Egyptians of old, and the antient 
Jews, did not employ horſes, or wind, or water, as we do, 
to turn; their Mills, but made their ſlaves and captives of war 
do. this laborious work ; they were in this ſervice placed be- 
hind theſe Mill. tones, and puſhed them on with all their force. 
Sampſon, when a priſoner to the Philiſtines, was treated no 
better, but was condemned to the Mill-ſtone in his priſon. 
The runner or looſe Mill. ſtone in this ſort of grinding, was 


uſually very heavy for its ſize, being as thick as broad. This 


is the Mill: ſtone which it is expreſſy prohibited in Scripture 
to take in pledge, as lying looſe it was more eaſily removed. 
The Talmudiſts have a ſtory, that the Chaldæans made the 
young men of the captivity 1 with them to Ba- 
bylon, where there ſeems to have been a ſcarcity at that 


time 3: and hence, probably, their paraphraſe. renders the text 


< have borne the Milli, or Millaſiones; which might thus be 
true, in a literal: fenſe. They have. alſo a proverbial expreſ- 
ſion of a man with a Mill: ſtone about his neck; which they 
uſe to expreſs, a man under the ſevereſt weight of affliction. 


and expreſs the thou- 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe: The flower is 


ſquam- 
0's final 
9 „ that 
finely divided, and the flowers are col- 


by 
theſe: 1. The great white · flowered a 
2. Tbe. common white-flowered Yarrow. 3. The great purple- 


_ flowered Tarrem. 4. The common Yarrow, with pu 


= 


* 


flowers. 5. The noble Yarrow, or ſcented Yarrow. 6. The 
ier ſweet; Yarrow. J. The hoary alpine 
eſh-coloured flowers. 8. The 2 | 
9. The woolly * 


"The common Yarrow: which f in flower on out ditct-banks, 
and in res the greatelt part e ſummer, is a mu 
\nobler — rom than is ſuppoſed. The medical writers have 


. faid much of it as a vulneraty, and recommended its external 


uſe in tumors and ulcers; and internally, as a remedy for hæ- 


morr of all kinds; in which caſes experience ſhews us, 


that a ſtrong decoction of the whole plant, roots and leaves, 
does wonders. The flowers of this plant have the fingular 
ropefty of yielding a fine deep blue of 
owers of Chamæmile do the ſame; but we do not know 
any other plant, except theſe two, that do it. 
MILLEMO BIA, in botany, a name given hy ſome authors 
to the ſcrophularia, or figwort, from its ſuppoſed virtues in 
many diſeaſes. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 
MI LLEPEDA, in conchyliology, the name given by authors 
to a ſpecies of murex of the ſpider ſhell-kind, ſo called from 
the great number of prominences in the ſhape of points 
called feet in this ſeries of ſhells, which ariſe from its lip 
which is greatly extended. The body of the ſhell is full of 
* bumps and tubercles, and the tail is long and crooked, See 
the article MUREX. | | 


MILLEPEDES (Cycl.)—Well-known inſets, uſed on many 


occaſions in medicine. This inſect is otherwiſe called Aſellus, 
or-Oneſcus, in Engliſh the M ood-louſe. Mr. Ray deſcribes ſeven 
different ſpecies ot this inſect, ſome of which we ſee every day, 


others ire more rare. Theſe are, 1. The common Miilepes, cal- | 


led the Aſellus Aſininus; this is thinner and Hatter than the blue 
kind, and carries antennæ ſtrait forward, and its colour is a pale 

| browniſh grey; the laſt ring of its body is acute, not annular, 
and the appendages of the tides are forked, as is alſo the tail. 
"This kind is common in old walls, and under the barks of old 
trees. 2. The greater blue or livid Millepes; this is conſiderably 
larger than the former, and is of a duſky bluiſh black colour; 
the laſt ring of its body is annular, not pointed, its tail is not 
forked ; its body, like that of the former, is divided into fourteen 
rings, and it eaſily rolls itſelf up into a round ball. 3. The great 
ſea Aſellus; this is three times as large as the common kind, 


its body is divided into twelve rings, its eyes are large and 


round, the antennæ are long, and are compoſed only of 


three, points, the tail is double, and has four horns ; its 


colour is ſomewhat paler than the common kind. 4. The 
mountain Aſellus; this is of the ſize of the livid kind, and in 
the ſame manner rolls itſelf up when touched ; its body is di- 
vided into eleven rings, and its colour is a mixture of black 
and red. F. The great Cornwall Aſellus; this is about an 


inch in length, its antennæ are very long, it has fourteen | 


feet, and is of a reddiſh brown colour; it is diſtinguiſhed from 
all the other kinds by the ſhape of its tail, which is a flat 
lamina, divided into three points at the end; the eyes are 


ſmall and black, and the body is compoſed. only of ſeven | 


rings beſide the head and tail ; the feet have all a ſort of hooks 


at their end, and the hinder legs are longer than any of the | 


others. 6. The Aſellus aquaticus, or water Millepes; this 
is ſomewhat ſmaller and flenderer than the common kind, 
its antennæ are very ſlender, and its colour is a pale brown- 
ilh grey, with a dark ſtreak running down the back; its body 
conſiſts of ſeven joints, each of which has a pair of legs; 
its hinder pair of legs are longer than the others, and it has 
another peculiar mark, which is, there are two very ſlender 
horns iſſuing from the tail, and making a kind of fork. The 
th kind is the fhort ſea Millepes; this is broader as well as 
orter than the common kind, and has two appendages on 
each fide the tail, which it uſes in ſwimming ; this is of the 
- ſame colour with the common kind, but has a black lift run- 
ning down the back; the eyes are ſmall, the body conſiſts of 
ten joints, beſides the broad tail; it rolls itſelf up in the man- 
ner of the blue //ood-louſe, and has under each ring of the 
body, beſide a pair of legs, two fins that ſerve it in ſwim- 
ming. Ray's Hiſt. Inf. p. 41. vr, | | 

The firſt and ſecond kinds are uſed in 
but the ſecond or blue kind, which rolls 

is the proper medicinal kinda. | 

Beſide theſe proper Aſelli, there are ſome other ſpecies com- 
monly called Pulices marini, which ſeem greatly to approach 
to their nature. Theſe are, 1. The horned ſea pulex ; its 


body is compoſed of twelve joints, it has ſeven pair of legs, | 


and the hinder ones are longer than the others, the antenna 
are a pair of very large horns, and at the baſe of theſe there 
| and two other very ſhort and ſlender ones: It has fins to 


ſwim with, and it is of a whitiſh: colour, and very flender | M 


body. 2. The pulex marinus of Bellonius ; this is of the 
- ſhape of the common afelli, but ſomewhat flenderer and 
- «rounder bodied, and its legs are much longer; its back is 
brown, its eyes are large and black, and the antennæ are ar- 
ticulated and have two ſmall ones growing from their roots; 

its body is pellucid, and it moves very ſwiſtly in the water; 
the tail is compoſed of a- large bundle of hairs, This is 
found in great plenty under ſtones by the ſides of rivers near 
the ſea, - 3. The freſh- water pulex this differs very little 
from the laſt ſpecies, but is ſingular in the places it inhabits, 
| which are the banks and mud of hoti ſprings, in which no 
other animal can live. Ray's Hiſt. Inſect. | 
MILLEPORA, in „a name by hi 
 pviſhes that genus of n Rructure u full 


„ by diſtillation. The 
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| 


, 
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s Linus difin- | 


{ 


of holes, which ate not fellate or radiated, in which it difſcts 
from the madrepora. 


MILLERS-Thumb; in ichthyology, an Engliſh name for the 


fiſh called alſo the bull-head, and by authors the cottus. See 
the article BULL-HEAD, | | | 
Some are ſo erroneous as to-ſuppoſe this fiſh, and the loach to 
be the ſame. See the articles LO ACH, and CoBIT Is. 
wi” N Cobors, in antiquity. See the article Conors 
uitata. ; 
MILLMOTH, in natural hiſtory, the name of an inſect ap- 
proaching to the nature of the beetle, but having no theath 
wings. 1 is common in the abodes of millers and bakers, and 
other perſons who deal in meal. 
MILPHOSIS, a word uſed by the antient medical writers, as a 
name of the diſeaſe of the eye-lids, by which the hairs fall 
off from them, and the edges become red and tumid. 
MILTOS, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, the name of 
what we call reddle, a red earth of the ochreous kind, uſed 
in painting. The Greeks uſed the word in a leſs determi- 
nate ſenſe, and called all the red earths by this name, with 
adjectives derived from the names of the places where they 
were found, &c. to denote their differences. 
Many however have thought too boldly, that the cinnabar 
found native, and called by the Greeks minium, was alſo 
comprehended under this name; but for this there is no war- 
rant, and the paſſage in Pliny which gave birth to the opini- 
on, is mercly an error in the copies from the falſe pointing; 
and all that Pliny ſeems really to have meant, was, that the 
Greeks called reddle by the name of Miltos, and minium by 
that of cinnabar, Reddle ſeems to have been of very antient 
uſe in painting ; for we have plain teſtimony in Homer, that 
it was uſed by the Greeks in the time of the I rojan war, that 
poet calling their ſhips by an epithet which ſignines their be- 
ing painted with. reddle ; and the accounts of the earlicft 
painters, which tell us that they uſed only four coluurs, make 
reddle to be one of theſe four. Hill's Theophraſt. p. 124. 
See the articles REDDLE and RU BRICA. 
MILVAGO, in ichthyology, a name given by Geſner and 
ſome others, to a fiſh called by authors in general mituus 
* and cuculus, and by ſome lucerna, and the flying fiſh. It 
is a ſpecies of the trigla, and is called by Artedi the trigla, 
with a ſnout bifid at the extremity, and the ſide- lines forked 
near the tail, See the article TRI GLA. Wh 
MILUS, ia, a name given by the Greek writers to a plant 
uſed in garlands, and ſometimes to a tree. Theophraſtus 
evidently ufes it as the name of a tree, and Crato as that of a 
land herb. | | f 
t ſhould ſeem by compariſon of what they ſay of this Milus, 
that it is no other than a corruption of the word mlax, or 
ſmilax. This we know was uſed as the name of the yew- 
tree, and alſo as the name of that climbing plant which we at 
this time call ſmilax; and what ſtrengthens the opinion is, 
that this creeping ſmilax was one of the common herbs uſed. 
in garlands, having got into eſteem on theſe occaſions by the 
length and toughneſs of its branches, which were eaſily twiſt- 
ed into any form, and wound round about whatever they 
_ - pleaſed, f WE 
Pliny tells us, that it was a melancholy herb, and not fit for 
garlands; becauſe it had been once a virgin, and was turned 
into this form in conſequence of an unhappy love for the in- 
conſtant youth crocus; but if this were to have been an ob- 
jection to the uſe of theſe plants among the antients, thoſe 
garlands muſt have been either very thin, or made of paltry | 
weeds ; for the fancy of their poets had ſcarce let any flower 


or herb worthy obſervation paſs without ſome ſuch hiſtory. 


There ſeems to have been no plant uſed fo frequently in the 
rites of Bacchus as the ſmilax, or this climbing herb; and 
this is by the earlieſt writers ſometimes called Milax, or 
Milos, and ſometimes Smilax; ſo that it ſhould ſeem that 
they were only the fame word differently ſpellt. 
Euripides frequently mentions it in his Bacchi, and ſometimes 
celebrates it in flower, ſometimes in fruit, calling it ,- 
roc, and arbie pee, the elegant fruited and the flowery 
ſmilax ; and this laſt ſenſe of it Pliny has taken, calling it 
anthophorus, the flowery ſmilax. Athenzus, in his fifth book, 
- mentions the bacchides as carrying ſpears covered with vines, 
ivy, and ſmilax, or Milis. In this ſenſe of ornamenting gar- 
| — — Sc. they meant only the herb ſmilax, not the 
ew- tree. a N 5 
VUS, the flying fi/b, the name of a ſiſh remarkable for 
the length and ſize of its gill-fins, which it ſometimes makes 
' uſe of to fly with: It is of the cuculus or gurnard kind, and 
is called by ſome the rondine, and by others the falcone. 
See Tab. of fiſhes, No. 41. i ei ets 


* 


Its general ſize is about fix inches in length; its head is broad 


and flatted, and its body long and rounded, and very ſlender 


toward the tail. The ſpace of the forehead between the eyes 


| is large and hollow, and the whole head is covered with a 


fGrong bony cruſt ; this is rough and of ſeveral colours, a8 
blue, yellow, and purple : This cruſt covets alſo ſome part 
of the back, and terminates in two very long and ftrong ſpines, 


ſcales, ev 
middle. - 


| - 

x which lie down upon the back: It is coyered with very hard 
| 

| 


2 riſes into a ſharp tubercle in the 


' 


he back is of the ſame colours with the head, but 
\ : U ä ſomewhat 


MIN 


what duſkier. Its are large, and the coverings of 
Ne — on 4 in a very long and ſharp thorn, 
which is ſerrated on the outſide. : The mouth is ſmall, and is 
laced low in the head; and its jaws are granulated, rather 
— toothed. Its belly is white, and its tail forked. Its 
ill- fins, commonly called its wings, are ſo long as when laid 


cloſe to the body to reach to the tail, and they are as it were 


mall fin compoſed of a ſeries of ſhort nerves or 
_—— by a Gl membrane ſtanding before each. 
Theſe wings are of an olive colour on their upper fide, and 
are ſpotted with very beautiful blue ſpots near their edges. 
Willughbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. —_ 
This fiſh, when it pleaſes, is able to'riſe out of the water and 
fly to a conſiderable diſtance in the air; but when its wings 
are dry, is obliged to plunge again into the water to moiſten 
them. It does this often, when purſued by an enemy; and 
whole ſhoals have been ſeen thus flying together. It is com- 
mon in the Mediterranean, and ſome other ſeas ; but is not 
known in ours, nor in any of the colder climates. 
MiLvus, in eg, the name of the common kite: A 


bird diſtinguiſhed from all other birds of prey, by its forked 


tail, It remains with us the whole year ; but in many other 


countries is a bird of paſſage. Ray's Ornithol. p. 41. 
Mil vus Eruginoſus, in zoology, the name of the moor-buz- 
zard ; a bird of the long-wing'd hawk kind, ſmaller than the 
common buzzard, and not ſo flat on the head. Its beak is large 
and crooked, covered with a greeniſh yellow ſkin near the 
top, and black in other places, Its mouth is bluiſh within. 
Its head is of a whitiſh orange colour, variegated with black 
ſtreaks ; its throat is of the ſame colour; and all the reſt of 
its body, as well back as belly, is of a duſky ruſt colour, only 
that in each wing there is a yellowiſh white ſpot ; and the 
feathers at the root of the tail are yellowiſh. Its legs are | 
long and ſlender, and of a yellowiſh colour, The inſide of 
its wing-feathers are whitiſh. It is common with us about 
heaths and marſhes. Ray's Ornithol. p. 42. _ 
MIMOSA, the ſenſitive plant, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flowers are 
uſually collected into tufts or heads, and each conſiſt of one 
leaf of a fennel-like ſhape, containing a great number of 
ſtamina: The piſtil ariſes from the bottom of the flower, and 
finally becomes either a ſimple bivalve pod containing a num- 
ber of oblong ſeeds, or elſe a compound one made up of ſe- 
veral parts joined to one another by a ſort of tranſverſe arti- 
culation, each containing one roundiſh ſeed. To this it is to 
be added, that the leaves of all this genus of plants, when 
touched, become capable of a ſort of reciprocal motion. 
Tourn, Hiſt, p. 605. : 5 
The ſpecies of Mimoſa, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The common ſenſitive ſhrub, 2. The prickly and 
more ſenſitive Mimoſa. 3. The broad-leav'd ſen/itive plant, 
with pods collected in round cluſters, 4. The Jamaica ſen- | 


ſitive plant. 5. The prickly Pernambuco Mimoſa. See the | 


article SENSITIVE Plant. h 

MINA, or MA, among the antient Greeks, a piece of mo- 
ney worth an hundred drachmas. | 
The Mina was ſomewhat more than three pounds Sterling ; 
ſixty Mine made the Attic talent. Danet. in voc. See the 
article Coin, Cycl. 

MINCA, a name given by the antients to a very coarſe and bad 
kind of myrrh. | | 

MINCHA, in the Jewiſh cuſtoms, offerings of meal, cakes, or 
biſcuits, made in the temple of the Lord *. The Seventy 
have ſometimes preſerved this word in their tranſlation ® ; 
but inſtead of Mincha they read Manaa, which doubtleſs was 
the received pronunciation in their time. We find Manaa in 
the ſame ſenſe, in Baruch i. 10 .—[? Levit. it. 3, &c. b See 
the Greek of Jerem. xvii. 26. Dan. ii. 46. 2 Kings viii. 5, 9. 


XVii. 7. XX. 12. 2 Chron. vii. 7. Nehem. xii. 5, 9, Sc. 


© Calmet. Dict. Bibl.] 

MINE (Cycl.)— The diſcovery of Mines is not always attended 
with a certainty of advantage. The firſt thing to be con- 
ſidered in regard to it, is whether it can be dug to profit; and 


to be able to determine in this reſpect, we are duly to weigh | 


the nature and ſituation of the place, and compare the reſult 
of the whole with the profit from the richneſs of the ore, and 
the charges of digging, ſmelting, and working it. 
A Mine is either found in a mountain, a hill, a valley, or a 
flat ; of theſe, mountains and hills are dug with greateſt eaſe 
and conveniency, chiefly becauſe the drains and burrows, that 
is, the adits and avenues may be here readily cut both to drain 
off the water, and to form gangways for bringing out the ore. 
In whatever place the Mine lics we are to look for the veins, 
which rains or other accidents may have diſcovered 3 and 
where ſuch a vein is found, if it be tolerably large and rich, 
It is beſt to open the Mine there. Otherwiſe the moſt com- 
modious place for ſituation is to be choſen, that is, neither on 
a flat, nor on the tops of mountains, but in their ſides. Shaw's 
Lectures, p. 244. 


The beſt ſituation for a Mine, is a mountainous, woody, 


wholeſome ſpot, of a ſafe eaſy aſcent, and bordering upon a 
navigable river. For wood is indiſpenſably- neceſſary for mak- 
ing the engines and inſtruments, building the huts, ſencing in 


the works, and working the ores, But tho' wood ſhould be 
Sur. Vor. II. | 


MIN 


wanting, if a navigable river be nigh, that may be ſupplied, 
as water-carriage is cheap. Water however muſt never be 
wanting. This is beſt ſupplied by a large river, and is neceſ- 
ſary on a thouſand occaſions, to waſh the ores, turn the works, 
Sc, Good convenience of carriage muſt alſo be regarded, 
both for the carrying the ore or metal to market, and the 
bringing neceſſaries to the workmen; For proviſions are ſel- 
dom to be found where there are Mines. See the articles 
Diccinc, MINING, and TRACING. 


Mix Ek-Dial, is a box and needle with a braſs- ring divided into 


360 degrees, with ſeveral dials graduated thereon ; generally 
thus made for the uſe of Miners. 


MINERAL (Cycl.) -Engliſb-MINERAILS. Dr. Woodward has 


— TY 


obſerv'd, that the Engliſh Minerals are much more valuable 
and numerous, than has been generally ſuppoſed. Fullers- 
earth, a thing ſo cheap as to be diſregarded by many, he ob- 
ſerves, is of almoſt as much value to our commerce, as any 
article of foreign production. The property this earth has 
of imbibing oil and greaſe, is not confined to the trifling ſer- 
vice of taking out accidental ſtains in clothes, but it is of ſo 
much uſe in cleanſing the wool and the cloth made of it, that 
we could never have flouriſhed in the cloth-trade in the man- 
ner we have done, had we not this foffil among us ſo very 
plentiful and cheap, and at the ſame time fo excellently good. 
'This earth is one inſtance of the pre-eminence of our ſoil 
above others. Another inſtance we have in our black-lead or 
wadd, a Mineral of great uſe and value in ſeveral branches 
of trade and arts; and which is found no where fine and 
good, except in England, and in our colonies; and that of 
the laſt place, tho' better than the black-lead of other nations, 
1s greatly inferior to our own. | | 

The amber and jet of England are found in conſiderable 
quantity, and are equal to thoſe of any other part of the 
world. Our cannal-coal comes very near the beauty of jet; 
and even our common coal for firing is greatly ſuperior in 
goodneſs, to that of any other part of the world, and is no 
where found in ſuch vaſt plenty as with us. The Engliſh 
earths and gravel are well known to be ſuperior to thoſe of 
other countries, in none of which ſuch graſs-plats or ſuch gra- 
vel-walks are to be ſeen, as in the Engliſh gardens. We have 
ſtones, ſlates, flags, and the other neceſſary foſſils for building, 
in ſufficient plenty. | | | f 
Vitriol and alum are found in greater plenty in England, than 
in any other country; and are fo eaſily worked or procured 


from their ores, that we can ſell them cheaper than any other 


people. Yoodw. Cat. Fol. Vol. I. p. 5. 

Tin is another article in which England has always had a great 
pre- eminence; the county of Cornwall alone produces 
more tin than all the world befide,; and the tin of England 
is well known to excel that of other nations, as well in value 
as in quantity. ö heat 
Lead ore is alſo richer in England than in any other country, 


and is found in greater quantity here than any where elſe; 


beſide this, it runs more kindly in the fire, and requires leſs 
trouble and expence in the working, than any other lead ; 
and is, when wrought, much finer and more ductile, than 
any. other lead. | 

This does not ariſe from any peculiacity in the metal, 
for lead is the ſame in all countries, when equally purifi- 
ed; but the ſpar which lies about, and is mixed with our 
lead-ore, is of ſuch a nature and diſpoſition, that it is eaſily 
wrought upon and readily parts from it, leaving the metal 
more pure than it can be procured by the common large ope- 
rations in other countries; ſo that they are forced to ſend it 
away much leſs pure than ours is. | 

Copper and iron-are alſo found in England in very great plenty, 
and. ſeveral ores of theſe metals have of late been brought into 


uſe, which were not known before the modern improvements 


in chemiſtry. 


MintRAL Waters. See the article Mineral WATERS. 


Earth of MINERAL Waters. See thearticle EARTH. 
MINERAL Juices. See the article JUICE. | 
MINERAL Courts, Curie Minerales, in law, courts for regu- 


lating the concerns of lead-mines ; as /fannary courts are for 
tin. Blount. : | 


MINERVALIA, among the Romans, called alſo Quinguatria, 


were feaſts celebrated in honour of Minerva. They began 
March 19th, and laſted five days. The firſt day was ſpent in 
prayers to the goddeſs ; the reſt in offering ſacrifice, ſeeing gla- 
diators fight, acting tragedies upon mount Albanus, and © * 
reciting pieces of wit, wherein the conqueror had a prize given 
him. Scholars had then a vacation, and made a preſent to 
their maſters. which was called Minerval. 


MINICULATOR, among the Romans, a ſervant who embel- 


I 


liſhed any writing with Minium. Haff. Lex. in voc. See 


the article Minium, Cycl. and Suppl. 5 
MINING, the ſinki r | 


tals, or other valuable f , 
The neceſſity of cleaving and opening rocks has been always 
accounted one of the moſt eſome articles in the buſineſs 


of Mining ; they being often compoſed of ſuch ſtone as tools 
can work but very flowly upon in the common ways. Fire 
and gunpowder have been the two things principally had re- 
= to on theſe occaſions * both ſucceſsfully, but 1 

end 
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© {orefit ways. The fire calcines ſtones, and they then eaſily | 


N 


where the fire has been, that the people cannot 
in of a day or two, and then the effect of fire reaches but | 


"BF ; 3 
1 As 


become ſhattered to pieces, and give way to tools that would 
not touch them before but in this . caſe, beſide the expence 
of wood, the hindrance of the labourers is an article to be 
conſidered, for the rocks are made ſo hot all about the place 


get to work 


a little way in the rock. | 
Gunpowder makes its way much farther, and at the fame 
time is much cheaper and does not delay the work, but the 


labourers may go on immediately afterwards. There have been 


many ways contrived of uſing this, but one of the ſim leſt 
and be 


|, ſeems that delivered by Mr. Beaumont, in the hi- | 


| loſophical TranſaQtions. For this there are only three ſimple 
inſtruments required, a borier, a gun, and the quinet or wedge. 


Theſe are the names the Miners on Mendip hills give the 
inſtruments. The borier is an iron inſtrument, ſteeled at the 


end; it is two foot two inches long, and is ſomewhat thicker | 


at the fteel'd end than in any other part: The uſe of this is 
to make the hole in the rock deep enough to receive the 
powder. The gun is about fix inches long, and an inch and 
quarter in diameter; and has a hole drilled through it, to re- 


ceive the priming. The quinet is a wedge of iron of avout 


ſix inches long, and ſo ſhaped that its flat part on one fide joins 


with a flat part in the gun made to receive it, and by that 
means the gun is faſtned very firmly in its place. Philoſoph. 


Tranſ. Ne. 167. p. 854. 5 | 
The manner of uſing theſe inſtruments, is this: One man 
holds the borier on the rock, turning it round while another 
forces its point in by blows of a large hammer on the other 
end. When the hole is made ſomewhat deeper than the 


length of the gun, they dry it with a rag, and then put into 


it two or three ounces of powder ; over this they lay a paper, 
and then they put the gun into the hole, and fatten it in by 
driving in the quinet or wedge againſt its flat part. When 
the powder and gun are thus fixed, they paſs down a wire 
through the hole drilled in the gun, and with this they pierce 
a hole through the paper which covers the powder ; they then 


prime the gun, and lay a train with a lighted match; but all | 


go out of the Mine before the gunpowder takes fire, and as 
ſoon as it has gone off they go down to work again, finding 
the rock ſplit and the inſtruments unhurt. The paper in this 


caſe is put over the powder only that the tools may be ſafely | 


employed in driving down the gun and the quinet, becauſe 


were not the powder covered it might do miſchief to the 


workmen by going off by ſome ſpark cauſed by ſtriking 
either nance thoſe 1 or againſt the rock itſelf. 


MINIUM, (Cyc1.) in the natural hiſtory of the antients, a name 


given to what we now call Cinnabar. A native mineral of a 
ſkinining red colour, out of which quickſilver was extracted. 
This native mineral becoming much in uſe, was ſoon adulte- 
rated, and that commonly with lead ore calcined to a redneſs; 
and hence, after the two words Minium and Cinnabar had been 
long uſed in common, the cinnabar became retained only to 
the native mineral, and the Minium to that adulterated with 
lead · ore, or to the red adulterating matter alone, which is the 
ſenſe in which it is ſtill uſed. | 

The word Cinnabar however, by which they at laſt diſtin- 
the name of a very different ſubſtance, a vegetable juice of a 
ſtrong red colour, called by us dragon's blood, and among 
them long believed to be the dry'd blood of dragons ; and 


when the antients called the mineral body here deſcribed by | 


the ſame name, they always diſtinguiſhed the other cinnabar, 
where they had occaſion to name it, according to their uſual 


method by an adjective derived from the name of the place 


whence it was brought, calling it cinnabari Indicum, the Indian 
cinnabar. | LEO 

The native cinnabar of the antients was the ſame with ours at 
this time, and was found in the ſame variety of forms. Theo- 
phraſtus tells us, that it was hard and ſtony, and that they 
had it from Spain and Colchis, where it was produced among 


«the rocks. Hill's Theophraſt. p. 140. 


Many have ſuppoſed, from the name of a factitious cinnabar 
among the moſt antient writers, that they were acquainted 
with our method of making the artificial cinnabar; but this 


was by no means the caſe. What they called factitious cinna- 


| bar, was, according to the ſame 


heophraſtus, no other 
than a fine arenaceous ſubſtance of a ſcarlet colour, and very 
bright and ſhining, which they had from one particular place 
only, which was in the country above Epheſus. This they 
carefully collected, and rubbed to a fine powder, in veſſels 
made of ſtone, and afterwards waſhed it in- other veſſels of 
braſs or of wood; the coarſer matter they went to work upon 


again, rubbing and waſhing it as before, till by theſe repeated 


wderings and waſhings ſeparated all the pure cinnabar, 
which always ſunk to the bottom of the veſſels, leaving the 
accidental foulneſſes at top. 


The factitious cinnabar of the antients, was therefore no other 


than a preparation of a native mineral, which contained a 
quantity of true cinnabar mixed among a large quantity of 
other matter, and the operation conſiſted in nothing but the 
ſeparating it from its other matter. The invention of this is 


uiſhed it, among the oldeſt writers on medicine, was uſed as | 


— 


— 


— 


— 


CI 


to one Callias, an Athenian, who belonged to the 


— Ws 


ſhould do it; yet this is evidently 


M1N 


ſilver mines; and was diſcovered, as moſt other things have 
been, by accident. This man had got together a vaſt quan- 
tity of this ſand, ſuppoſing from its colour and brightneſs that 
it contained gold; and tho he found himſelf miſtaken in that, 
yet the working on it in hopes of diſcovering that precious 


metal diſcovered to him this excellent paint. See the article 


CinNABAR, Oel. & Suppl. | 

The method in which Minium is made in large quantities with 
us, is this: They firſt burn lead in a furnace into a kind of 
litharge, by continually ftirring it while melted with an iron 
rake; this they afterwards grind with two pair of ſtones, which 
deliver it from one to another, the firſt pair grinding it coarſer, 


- the ſecond finer ; theſe are worked I eg. of a mill which 


moves ſix pair of them at once. When thus reduced to a 
fine powder, it is waſhed and then put into a furnace, and is 
burnt with a reverberatory fire for two or three days, all the 
while they continue ſtirring it with a large iron rake, hun 
on a ſwivel or iron hook; and toward the end of the time 
they watch its being of the right colour, When this is do- 
ing, the fire muſt not be carried beyond a certain degree, leſt 
2821 clod and run together. Ray's Engliſh Words, p. 
138. 


Mix run, in medicine, is uſed externally ; it obtunds the a- 


crimony of the humors, allays inflammations, and is excel- 
lent in the cleanſing and healing of old ulcers: It is uſed, on 
theſe occaſions, in many of the plaſters and ointments of the 


ops. ä 
MINORATIO, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs a flight 


or moderate evacuation, only ſerving to leſſen the humors, not 
to carry them off. 8 


MINOW, or MINI, in ichthyology, a name given by the 


Engliſh to the ſmall fiſh, called by authors the phoxinus. 
According to the new Artedian ſyſtem, this is a ſpecies of the 
cyprinus. See the articles CVPRIN Us, and PHoxInus. 


MINT (Cycl.)—All the ſorts of Mint of which we have ſeveral 


propagated in gardens for medicinal uſe, are to be propagated 
by parting the roots in ſpring, or planting cuttings in any 
of the ſummer months, but they mutt have a moiſt ſoil ; and 
if the weather proves dry, they will require very frequent wa- 
terings, after they are firſt planted. They ſhould be planted 
in beds of four toot width, with walks two foot wide between 
them, and ſhould be ſet at five inches diſtance. And they 
ſpread ſo faſt at the roots that the beds ſhould never ſtand 
above three years before they are taken up and tranſplanted; 
for the roots after this time will mat and clog together, ſo as 
to choak one anotber. Miller's Gardener's Dit. See the 
article MENTHA. | 
Many people are fond of Mint ſallad early in the ſpring ; the 
way to propagate this, is to take up ſome roots of Mint be- 
fore Chriſtmas, and plant them pretty cloſe upon a moderate 
hot bed, covering them an inch deep with freſh earth ; the 
beds muſt then be covered either with mats, or frames and 
glaſſes, and in a month's time the Mint will come up and 
will ſoon be fit for uſe, | 

When Mint is cut for drying, it ſhould be done juſt when it 
is in flower, and muſt always be done in a dry day; for if 
cut in wet weather, the leaves will change black. It ſhould 


_ then be ty'd in ſmall bunches, and hung in a ſhady place up- 


on lines. 


If the ſoil be good, Mint will afford three crops every ſprin 
but after July, they ſeldom are ſo good, fo * hs 3 
made after that time ſhould be ſuffered to remain till the end 
of September, to be cut for drying. After this cutting there 
ſhould be about an inch of freſh earth ſifted over them, which 
will make them ſhoot much better the following pring. 

No plant grows fo vigorouſly and readily in water as Mint; 
and therefore none is ſo proper to try experiments in vegeta- 


tion upon. 


It is generally ſuppoſed, that plants are the ſame in their taſte 
and virtues in whatever ſoil they grow; and this is true in 
regard to all of them, while they live and flouriſh ; the 
2 difference being only in degree. N | 
t plants removed into a foil in which they cannot thrive, 
but in which they will be killed in time, are often altered in 
their nature, before they periſh. This is inſtanced in nothing 


ſo clearly as in experiments made on Mint, growing in glaſſes 


of water, Let ſeveral ſhoots of the plant grow in this man- 
ner till very vigorous and ftrong, and then place near one of 
them a glaſs of water in which ſea- ſalt is diſſolved, remove 
one of the roots from the freſh water into this, and the plant 
will be killed in a few days; and its leaves, ſtalk, and every 
part will taſte ſtrongly of ſea-ſalt, though none could be im- 
bibed any other way than by this ſingle root. Let another 


plant of Mint be ſet near a bottle of ink, and one of its 


roots put into the ink, the whole plant will in a few days be- 
come black, and after that yellow, and will tafte of the cop- 


t is leſs wonderful that theſe unnatural ſalts ſhould affect the 
Mint in this manner, than that the infuſion of another plant 
caſe. Let a quantity 

of the ſeeds of wild garlic be bruifed and put into water, 
and let two or three of the roots of a vigorous plant of Mint 
growing in common water be put into this liquor, the whole 
plant will in a few days decay, and the whole . 5 
ew 


MIS 


chew'd in the mouth will be found to have a very ſtrong fla- | 
your of irie WM 

I ic ; 

. h eme a great cephalic. 


is a famous ſtomachic and carminative ; it 
| There is a ge Or, 
jal oil of it kept in the ſhops, The plant itſe 
| ng hl gay infulion or decoction, and enters many 
compoſitions for the above intentions. | 8 
UET, or MENUET, in muſic, a compoſition anſwering 
_ kind of dance of the ſame name, ſaid to be invented in 
P itou; the motion whereof is triple. It has commonly two 
Ara each played twice over 3 the firſt has four or eight 
pg laſt note of which ſhould be either the dominant, 
N of the mode, never the final; and the ſecond has 
> ht bars, it uſually ends on the final of the mode, with a 
malate minim or whole bar. Brofſard. ; 
MINUTE Tithes, Minores Decime, ſmall tithes of wool, 
lambs, pigs, butter, cheeſe, c. 2 Inſt. 649. Blount, 
MIRALETUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Bellonius 
and ſome other writers, to the ſpecies of ray, commonly cal- 
led by others raja oculata. This is accurately diſtinguiſhed 
by Artedi, by the name of the ray with a ſmooth back and 


bell | 
wid rows of them on the tail. 


R (Cycl.)—Burning-MiRRORs. An ex erimet has 
2 545 621 with a machine invented by Mr: e Buffon 


is. conſtructed of a number of Mirrors, which ſeems 
8 La of Archimedes revived, and vindicates the 
it of antiquity in this point. | | 
= aphafh orient of EY ſmall plane Mirrors, each about 
four inches long, and three broad; theſe are fixed at about a 
quarter of an inch diſtance from each other upon a large 
wooden frame about fix foot ſquare, ſtrengthened with many 
croſs-bars of wood; for the mounting of theſe Mirrors each 
of them has three moveable ſkrews, which the operator com- 
mands from behind, and which are ſo contrived that the Mir- 
ror can be inclined to any angle, and in any direction that 
meets the ſun; and by this means the ſolar image of each 
Mirror is made to coincide with all the reſt. 
They firſt tried the experiment with only 24 of the Mirrors, 
which readily ſet on fire a combuſtible matter which they had 
prepared of pitch and tow daubed upon a deal-board, at the 
diſtance of ſixty- ſix French feet. The only difficulty that 
was found, was the making the ſolar images exactly coin- 
cide ; but this was the fault of the apparatus. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
The ul, and ſo much ſucceſs from it, engaged the inventor 
to puſh the attempt much farther; he put together therefore 
a kind of polyhaedron conſiſting of 168 pieces of plane look- 
ing-glaſs of 5 inches ſquare each, and by means of this with 
the faint ray of the ſun in the month of fi 
ſome boards of beech-wood at an hundred and fifty foot diſ- 
tance ; and by increaſing the number of the Mirrors, he is in 
hopes of doing the fame at nine hundred feet off. This ma- 
chine has, beſide other advantages, the convenience of being 
able to burn downwards or horizontally, as one pleaſes ; and 
it burns either in its diſtant focus, or in any nearer interval, 
which our common burning-glaſles cannot do, their focus be- 
ing wholly fixed and determined. And perhaps this machine 
may afford a manner of meaſuring either light or the different 
degrees of heat of burning bodies. The difficulty is to find 


the method of marking the degrees and of fixing a point of | 
compariſon, for the point of kindling will not determine it, 


becauſe that chiefly depends upon the greater or leſs degree of 


inflammability of different combuſtible bodies. Phil. Tranſ. 


No. 483. | 5 
MIROUETTE, in the manege, is uſed for a dzpple bay. See 

the article DAPPLE. : | 
MISADIR, or MIXADIR, a name given by ſome authors to 


ſal armoniac. 


MISEN, Misson, or Mrz EN, in a ſhip, denotes either the 


maſt, or fail of that name; but at ſea, they always mean the 
fail when the word Miſen is uſed. 


The uſe of the Miſen is, to keep the ſhip cloſe to a wind: | 


Wherefore if a ſhip is apt to gripe too much, they uſe no 
Miſen. But it is often uſed when a ſhip rides at anchor, to 


back her a-ſtern; ſo that ſhe may not foul her anchor, on the | 


turning of the tide ; and 2 0 2 lies a- try with her 
Mi ſen only. See the article MasT, Cyct. | 

Set 4 Mal N, at ſea, the word of command to fit the Miſen- 
fail right as it ſhould ſtand. , 

Misr x-Stay, in a ſhip. See the article STAY, Oel. 

Mtsen-Yard, in a ſhip. See the article YARD, Cyct. 

MISERERE- Mer, (Cycl.) a name by which ge Lar: call the 
Iliaca Paſſio, or what is vulgarly termed a twiſting of the guts. 
Medical writers diſtinguiſh this into three kinds: 1. The 
convolutionary. 2. 
— PR ET OR 
In the convolutionary kind, the ſituation e inteſtines in 
regard to one another is altered, and my frequently has a 
remarkable duplicature. In the hernioſe kind, the inteſtines, 
diſtended with fæces and with flatulencies, are received into the 
ſcrotum, or ſome other part, ſo as not eaſily to be reduced into 
their natural places. And in the obſtructionary, there is no 
other cauſe but a violent coſti 8 


and with a row of ſpines round the eyes, and three 


arch he ſet on fire 


he hernioſe. And 3dly, the obſtruc- 


| 


Sigus of it, Theſe are extremely ſharp 


no effect; and as the diſeaſe increaſes, 


Prognoftics in it. 


ration. 


MIS 


The Miſerere Ciffers from the ordinary kinds of colic, in de- 
gree, as all the ſymptoms are greatly more violent in this caſe ; 
and in its ſituation, as the ilion and ſmall guts are affected in 
this, and in the other colics uſually the larger; and it is al- 
ways a much more dangerous caſe than an ordinary colic. 

and violent pains acroſs 
e navel, a remarkable anxiety of mind, with frequent eructa- 
tions and heartburn, and great internal heat; a violent ob- 
ſtruction in the bowels, in which glyſters have very little or 
a vomiting, which, 


as it continues, at length brings up the ſtools by the mouth, 


with violent pains, and frequent faintings; after this, unleſs 


the medicines take place, there comes on an inflammation of 


the ilion, and thence a ſuppuration and mortification, on 


which the pains inſtantly go off, and the patient falls into cold 
ſweats, and dies in a very little time after. It is a very rare 
caſe,. and though many colics are called by this name, yet in 
reality it is rarely met with, People, however, of all ages 
and ſexes, are equally ſubject to it from the following cauſes. 


Cauſes of it, Theſe are either a convolution of the inteſtines, 


with an immediate inflammation, or a tumour in the parts of 
the inteſtine contained in the hernial ſack, and the uſe of vio- 
lent and powerful aſtringent medicines bringing on ſuch a co- 
ſtiveneſs as never happens naturally, Violent commotions of 
the body in leaping, riding, or running, have been known 
ſometimes to bring on the diſeaſe, as alſo violent ſneezing and 
coughing, and the carrying of too great weights; as alſo 
crude foods, and ſuch as have been indurated by ſmoak, and 
flatulent and fermenting liquors. Sometimes affo it has been 
evidently owing to worms killed in the bowels, and not 
voided by ſtool]. 3 | 

This is a very terrible diſeaſe, both in regard 
to the danger that attends it, and to the pain, In caſes where 
its origin is from a diſtortion and convolution of the inteſtines, 
there is very little hope of recovery; and when it ariſes from a 
hernia, it is very often fatal alſo, eſpecially when attended 
with an inflammation and plethora, Its mildeſt ſtate is when 
it ariſes only from indurated ftools, and an obſtinate coſtive- 
neſs ; this is uſually cured, if proper aſſiſtance be given in 


time. 


Methad of Cure. When a convolution of the inteſtines is the 
Cauſe, the whole effort is to be uſed to explicate them; but 


this is a thing more eaſily conceiv'd in the mind than effeRed ; 
to this purpoſe ſome recommend the ſwallowing of a muſket- 
bullet, others a globule of args and others a pound of 
quickſilver, taking before-hand a ſpoonful or two of oil of 
ſweet almonds, and ordering motion by walking or riding af- 
terwards ; others adviſe the introducing the el of a pair of 
bellows into the orifice of the rectum, and blowing up into 
the inteſtines ; but as that gut is uſually ſo conſtricted in this 
caſe, as ſcarce to admit the pipe of a clyſter apparatus, there is 
no great hope of ſucceeding in the other attempt; and others 
finally adviſe the throwing in the fume of tobacco. The diſcuſ- 
ſion of the inflammation is ſcarce leſs neceſſary than the other; 
this is to be done by powders of nitre, cinnabar, and crabs 
eyes, taken four times a day, and by rubbing the abdomen 
with camphorated ſpirit of wine, in which ſaffron has been 
infuſed; bags of carminative ingredients, with camphor, ma 

alſo be applied to the abdomen with good effect: And finally, 
if there be a plethoric habit, bleeding is a very neceſſary ope- 
In caſes where this is occaſioned by a hernia, the firſt thing to 
be done is the reducing the inteſtine into its proper place. To 

this purpoſe the patient muſt lie upon his back, and emollient 
and carminative fomentations muſt be applied to the part, 


made of decoctions of marſhmallows, camomile flowers, and 


the ſeeds of aniſe fennel, and fœnugreek, boiled in milk; and, 
when there is no inflammation, fomentations of this kind may 


be applied in the manner of cataplaſms, by wetting a ſponge 


with them, and applying it to the part. An inflammation is 


carefully to be guarded againſt, by nitrous medicines, and by 


gentle diaphoretics, and as ſoon as the gut is replaced, clyſters 
mult be given to bring on again a laxity of the bowels; 

When the caſe only ariſes from an induration of the faces, 
there are firſt to be given internally nitrous and cinnabarine 
medicines, to prevent or take off an inflammation, and at the 
ſame time clyſters are to be given, with the emollient de- 
coctions, and a little nitre and camphor, with ſome oil ; and 
if it be neceſſary for a yet farther ſtimulus, ſome venice ſoap 
may be added ; acrid ſuppoſitories are to be introduced into the 
— 2 and the ſoap plaſter to be 5 to the abdomen, or 
elſe ſpirit of wine camphorated is to be rubbed in; with 


carminative ingredients my alſo be applied warm, where 
the ſtate is plethoric, bleeding is neceſſary. 
Theſe are the general methods, and uſually one or other of 


them takes effect in the milder caſes. But it is to be obſerved, 
that honey, though ordered by ſome, is never to be put into 
theſe os, for where there is an i ion, it promotes 
ſuppuration. Clyſters of common warm water, with ſalt. 
have ſometimes ow found to have very great effect. The 
patient is to be kept _ the _ 2 the diſeaſe, 
and the diet is to be very ſparing, though nking warm 
* is to be indulged. Junter, Conſpect. Med. p. 574. 


MISERICORDIA, 


IS MIS 


ts  MISERICORDIA in Cibis & Potu, in out old writers, is uſed | to the ſeeds by the milky juice of this tree, was probably the 
bo for any gratuitous portion of meat and drink, given to the re- cauſe of this. It is no wonder that Miſletoe grows equally on 
ligious in convents beyond their ordinary allowance, Mart. all ſorts of trees, ſince there requires no more to make it 
1 Paris. And in ſome convents they had a ſtated allowance of | grow than the effect of the rains and night dews ; and this au- 
WM ; theſe over-commoris upon extraordinary days, which were cal- thor found the ſeeds ſhooting on earthen pots and ſtones, 
3 led Miſericordia Regulares, Mon. Ang]. T. 1. p. 149. which he kept ſhaded from the heat of the ſun ; and from 
3 MISGUM, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the anguilliform parallel experiments it ſhould ſeem alſo, that the tranſpiration 
| Find, but broader and flatter than the eel, and of much the | of trees helps greatly the germination of theſe ſeeds, 
ſame ſize from the head to the tail. It has five black lines, | The ſeeds of Miſſetoe ſown, if we may fo call it, on the bark 
one on the back, two which are ſomewhat broader, in the | of trees in February, begin to ſhoot in June, and at that time 
middle of the ſides, and two others which are narrower lower | there are ſeen two little round bodies iſſuing out at the two 
don; theſe are all extended from the head. to the tail. The | angles of the triangular ſeeds ; but as theſe ſeeds are ſubject to 
, intermediate ſpaces, and the belly, are of a ſomewhat bluiſh 


x 
** 


MISLE 


+ <ceded well and 
which he made ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts; the miſchi done | 


white, dotted with black ſpots. The fins are alſo ſpotted in 


the ſame manner. The mouth is ſmall and round, like that 


of the lamprey, 'and is ſurrounded with beards, fx on the up- 


per jaw, and four on the under. And there are two other 
very ſlender ones near the noſtrils. The eyes are ſmall; the 


gills four on a ſide ; and beſide the back fin there are four, 


© two near the gills, and two lower on the body. This is a 


common fiſh about the German ſhores, and is eſteemed a 


very delicate one at the table. It lays its ſpawn in March, 


and is in beſt ſeaſon for eating in January and February, It 
is caught principally in ſtanding and muddy waters; and it is 
faid, that when out of water, it makes a ſort of hiſſing noiſe. 
Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 119. 

TOE (Cycl.)—It has been formerly ſuppoſed that the 
Miſletoe was produced as a ſort of excreſcence from the tree it 


is found on; but time and experiments have ſhewn, that it is 


raiſed like other plants from ſeeds, Its berries are of a viſcous 
nature, and ſticking to the beaks of the birds that eat them, 
they may be rubbed. off againſt the branches of other trees, 
and there take root and grow, but this is not neceſſary for 
their propagation, for the great numbers of plants of it uſually 
found on the ſame trees, ſeem to prove 2 plainly, that it is 
produced by the falling of its ſeeds, like all other plants, but 
that the matrix for theſe is not earth, but the branches of a 
living tree. CTY - 

The trees on which Miſſetoe is principally found, are the ap- 
ple, the aſh, and other ſmooth-rind'd ones. It is very rarely 
found upon the oak; and though it may eaſily be propagated by 


its ſeeds on other trees, yet it has not been found to take readily 
upon the oak. Miller, Gardener's Dict. 


Ariſtotle thought that Miſletoe was not a plant produced from 


| ſeeds, but a mere excreſcence of the trees on which it was 


found, produced either by an extravaſation of the nutritive 
Juices of the tree, or by a tranſpiration of it ; and many au- 
thors who have written of it, have been of the ſame opinion. 
But Theophraſtus and Pliny were of opinion that it ow'd its 
origin to ſeeds, but that they muſt neceſſarily paſs through the 
bowels of a bird before they were in a condition to grow. 

The ſeeds of Miiſletoe are 10 ſoft, that one would imagine they 
would be digeſted by the ſtomach of a bird. Bonone, how- 
ever, has obſerved, that they are voided entire; but there is 
no neceſſity of ſuppoſing their paſſing this ſtate, in order to 
their germinating. Malpighi has very perfectly deſcribed the 
ſeeds of Miſietoe; he ſays, that it germinates by puſhing out 


two horns from two of its angles; and Camerarius has made 
the very ſame obſervation. 


ut the firſt account we have of 
Miſletoe's being regularly raiſed by planting the ſeeds, is from 
Mr. Ray, who mentions its having been done by Mr, Doody. 
The fruit of the Miſietoe are roundiſh ſoft berries, faſtened by 
a ſhort pedicle to the bottom of a fleſhy cup. That part of 


the berry which ſtands oppoſite to this pedicle, is ſomewhat 
flatted, and there may be ſeen there a ſmall ſhining brown 


body of an oval figure, which is that part of the piſtillum cal- 
led by Linnæus, the /ft;zma; and round about this ſtigma 
there are four longiſh marks, which ſhew the places where 


the leaves of the flower have been faſtened. The ſkin of the | 


fruit, when ripe,' is very ſmooth, - tranſparent, and tough, 
and on examining it by the microſcope, it is ſeen very full of 
veflels produced from the pedicle, and making frequent 
anaſtomoſes with one another. Within this is the ſeed 
wrapped up in a viſcous matter, and of a flatted ſhape, and 


' greeniſh colour; they are beſt ſeparated from this viſcous mat- 


ter by ſteeping in warm water, and are uſually found to be 
triangular, ſometimes oval. 


When a berry of Miſſetoe is cruſhed and broken apainſt the 


+ bark of a tree, the viſcous matter which ſurrounds the ſeed ſoon 
driesaway into a thick and tough ſkin, which ſurrounds the ſeed, 


and keeps it faſt down to the bark ; but the rains frequently 
waſh theſe off afterwards, eſpecially when they have fallen 


upon the ſmoother part of the bark, or upon ſuch parts of a 


tree as are clean and free from moſs. And hence it is, that 
moſt of the Mifletoe we find, is either found upon the under 
part of the branch of a tree from whence the rain could not ſo 
eaſily diſlodge it, or on ſuch as have a rough bark, or are in 
rt covered with the common tree-moſles, | | 

Mr. Du Hamel determined to inveſtigate the nature of this 
odd plant, put ſeveral of the ſeeds of it into ſmall ſlits, which 
he cut in the barks of different trees, by that means to defend 

from being waſhed away by rains, and theſe all ſuc- 


, except thoſe he planted on — * 
\ 


: _— and ſet on other trees, 


ſome irregularities in their figure, ſo they alſo are in their ger- 
mination, for from the oval ſeeds there is only one ſhoot, and 
from thoſe which are irregularly angular, there are ſometimes 
four or five. | IR | 
Each of theſe round bodies is faſtened to a pedicle, which has 
its inſertion in the fleſhy part of the ſeed, in which there are 
a ſort of grooves, which make it ſeem as if theſe pedicles came 
out of a ſort of caſe. 

This ſort of germination is peculiar to Miſletoe, no other ſeed 
ſhooting out ſo many radicles. "Theſe allo are often found of 
very different lengths, tho* coming from the ſame ſeed, nor 
do they all appear at the ſame time, but ſeem to vegetate dif- 
ferently and diſtinctly. | 

The length of theſe radicles is in a great meaſure owing to the 
poſition of the ſeed on the branch of the tree, for they always 
grow in length till they reach the bark ; ſo that if the ſeed be 


ſo placed that the germ iſſues out cloſe to the tree, it is pro- 


portionably ſhort ; but if it happens to proceed from the upper 
part of the ſeed, it bends and grows in length till it reaches the 


bark to which. it is to be fixed. 


Mr. Du Hamel, willing to try how far this elongation of the 
radicle might be carried, placed two ſeeds of Miſletoe, which 
had already germinated, upon a ſmall ſupport, raiſing them 
from the branch of the tree. In the one of theſe the radicle 
was turned toward the branch, tho' at an unnatural diſtance, 
in the other it was directed a contrary way, The conſequence 
was, that the firſt grew to twice its natural length, and then 
the blackneſs of the round body at the end ſhewed it began to 
decay; after which it grew no more; the other turned its germ 
back to the ſupport, and fixing there, periſhed for want of 
nouriſhment, Another time, making a hole in the branch of 
a nut-tree, juſt when the radicle of a Miſſetoe ſeed was 
ſtriking, he cauſed the radicle- to grow to twice its natural 
length, and it finally reached the bottom of the hole, and 


| ſtuck there, and produced a vigorous plant. It is to be ob- 


ſerved alſo, in regard to the germination of theſe ſeeds, that 
they are the only ones in which the radicle takes indifferently 
= direction, in all other ſeeds it points ever downwards only. 
The ſeeds of Miſſetoe will ſhoot equally well on the upper and 


under ſides of a branch of a tree, and thoſe on the upper will 


bend their radicles downward, while thoſe on the under will 
ſtrike theirs directly upward. with the ſame eaſe. | 


The radicles of Mi/ſetoe are, as has been already obſerved, 


compoſed of a little round body, ſuſtained by a pedicle. When 
this pedicle has grown to ſuch a length that the round body 
touches the bark, it opens before into the ſhape of the trunks 
of flies, and other inſets, and by this means touching cloſely 


at all its edges, it becomes faſten d extremely firm to the tree. 


From this reſemblance in ſhape to the trunks of ſmall animals, 
Dr. Du Hamel calls theſe radicles the trunks of the ſeed of 
MAiſletoe. The ends of theſe trunks of the radicles are alſo 
faſtened to the bark of the tree by a viſcous matter, which, 
when the trunk is gently raiſed, draws out into ſtrings on all 
ſides to ſome length. 

In the inner part of this trunk, or open button, there are two 
ſubſtances to be diſtinguiſhed; in the center there is a white 
granulated matter, and round that a greeniſh one; both theſe 
are Juicy, but the outer leſs-ſo than the central white part; the 
outer one is plainly the ſame with the outer rind of the root 
of the Mifiztoe, or the ſecond bark of its trunk. Theſe both 
very quickly adhere to the tree, ftriking their ſeveral granulæ 
into it, and theſe furniſh afterwards the roots of the 22 
The outer bark of Miſletoe is thin, of a deep) green, and 
ſomewhat rough; it is ſtronger than that which it covers; and 
this is. not extended to the roots of the plant, but ſpreads over 
the bark of the tree at the bottom of the ſtalk, juſt as the feet 
of the corals and other ſea plants do over ſtones. The viſcous 
matter, by which the trunk adheres to the tree, is furniſhed 
from all parts of the radicle, but principally from its outer 
bark, and is not at all owing to the juices of the tree, ſince it 
is found as abundantly on thoſe radicles which have been made 
to adhere to ſtones, as on thoſe which have been on trees. A 
little time fixes theſe trunks very firmly ; but it is obſervable, 
that though the outer bark or edge of theſe open balls adheres 
equally all round to the bark of the tree, the granulz of the 
inner ſubſtance always direct themſelves to and inſinuate in the 
little clefts or cracks of the rind of the tree. While the ſeeds 
of Miſletoe are in this tate, they may be tranſplanted to other 

and Milo fail to thrive, 

s of this plant may be made to ſhoot on ſtones, and will 
fix their trunks to them, but here they naturally ſoon periſh ; 
they may however be removed from theſe 2 

2 | | 


i of trees, as ſoon as they have affixed themſclves, 
2 then In a ſtate of e. nouriſhment, they will 
affix themſelves to the tree, and from its juices begin to thrive 
immediately. 3 8 
It has COS Very naturally ſuppoſed by thoſe who thought the 


Miſtetoe no perfect plant, that it had no roots, nay even thoſe | 


o allowed it to be a perfect plant, and produceable from ſeeds, 
= have ſuppoſed it Fad no root. Malpighi, however, af- 
firms that he plainly ſaw its roots. And Tournefort counte- 
nances the ſame opinion ; but neither of theſe authors have 

rfectly deſcribed them. 5 3 
In that part of the branch of a tree where the Miſtetoe grows, 
there is always obſerved a thickneſs, and the bark is always 
chopped in ſeveral places; but the roots of the Miſſetos are by 
no means to be ſeen externally, being hid both by the bark of 
the tree, and by the expanſion of the bark of the plant itſelf at 
its bottom. It is neceſſary, therefore, for the diſcovery of 
the roots, to raiſe very nicely both the bark of the plant, and 
that of the tree; but the hardneſs of theſe barks, and their 
ſtrict attachments to the roots, makes this difficult; and there 
is indeed no way of ſucceeding well in the attempt, but by 
boiling the part in water, and making nice diſſections of it be- 
fore it is cold. By this means the bark of the Miſletoe, and 
that of the tree, are both eaſily raiſed, and the roots of the 
Mifletoe are found partly inſerted into the bark; and partly 
into the wood of the branch. | X 1 
The bark of trees is a ſubſtance compoſed of ſeveral beds or 
ſtrata, the upper or outer of which is an extremely thin one, 
and the others, which are thicker, are formed by the exten- 
ſion of the woody fibres, which run longitudinally into a ſort 
of network, the cells of which are filled with a parenchyma- 
tous ſubſtance. This is the ſtructure of all the barks of a tree, 


except the outer thin one; but of theſe, thoſe are always the 


moſt ſucculent and rich which lie innermoſt, or neareſt the 
wood of the tree. 


| 1 | 
It is obſervable, that when an inſe& wounds the bark of a tree 


or plant, there is always a greater derivation of the juices to | 


the wounded part than elſewhere, arid hence galls and other 
protuberances are formed ; this ſeems alſo the caſe here, and 
the application of the trunk of the Miſletoe ſeed, and the pene- 
tration of its roots ſeem alſo to wound the part ſo much, as to 
cauſe in the ſame manner a derivation of a great quantity of 
Juices for the nouriſhment of the young plant: And as the 
roots ſtrike deeper in, there is made a greater extravaſation of 
the juices of the tree, and a ſort of tumour is neceſſarily 
formed. | ” : 

Among the ſeveral roots of the Miſletoe, there are ſome 
_ Which extend themſelves among the more ſucculent parts of 
the bark, and others which penetrate to the wood of the 
branch, Theſe ſpread themſelves every way with great eaſe, 
* _y are principally formed at a time when the tree is full 
Of lap. | | | 
It — been ſuppoſed by many, that the foots of the Miſſetoe 
penetrated the woody ſubſtance of the tree; but though ap- 
pearances make greatly for this ſyſtem, it is by no means true 


in fact. The roots of the young plants, When they have] 


penetrated through all the lamina of the bark, and reach the 
wood, turn off, as the roots of plants do which meet with 
ſtones, c. in their paſſage, and ſpread horizontally between, 
the inner bark and wood, or elſe re- aſcend the bark; the looſe 
and juicy nature of which is much fitter for affording them 
nouriſhment than the hard ſubſtance of the wood. It is true; 
that in making ſections of the branches where old plants of 


ſetoe grow, there are often found roots; nay ſometimes | 


even the woody ſtem of the plant plunged into the matter of 
the hard wood; but this is merely owing to the inner bark of 
the branch having become woody ſince the penetration of the 
roots, not to the roots finding their way into what was actual 
wood at the time. TR ; 

There are alſo found always a multitude of woody excreſtences; 
ike warts and wens, about the place where the Miſtetos 
grows; theſe are formed like the woody galls produced on 
trees by the punctures of inſets, by an extravaſation of the 
woody juices: Theſe make the ſwelling about that part 
of the branch where the Mifletoe grows; and theſe; as they 
become woody, and ſwell about the roots, ferve to cover 


then! with hard wood, which they never penetrated. Theſe | 


make it probable enough that the roots of Miſſetoe never pene- 
trate hard wood; but what proves it much more evidently, is; 
that if the branches of trees full of 4i/etoe plarits be cut and 


ſplit in different directions, juſt at the place of the inſertion | 


of the plant, the ſeveral annual circles of the wood, within are 
found perfect, regular, and in their natural tate, fo far as the 
branch was form'd at the time the Mi ſſetoe took foot upon it; 
theſe ſhew the age of the branch at that time, but above theſs 
there are N ſeveral other laminz; which are what have 
been formed ſince the time of the Miſſetoes growing there; 
and theſe which have been formed out of the inner laminæ of 
the bark, in which the roots of Miſirtoe had made many 
wounds and great extravaſations of the juices, ate. found, tho 
woody, full of the roots: of the plant, and are very irregular, 
and full of the tubera which extravaſations occaſion, by 
no ing like the atmual circles of the wood 
formed before. The li fibres in the outer, or fince 
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form'd wood, are laid in very irregular directions, and the 
roots of the Miſletoe may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed among them 
„ ogg nr; | | „ 

The Miſletoe, as the bark in which its roots were ſpread, 
hardened into wood, would be in the ſtate of a tree, planted 
in an earth which, by degrees, petrified about it, and muſt 


periſh; but nature has provided for it in this caſe; for as theſe 


roots are impriſon'd in wood, and a new bark is formed 
by the ſap of the tree, the trunk of the Miſtetoe ſends out a 
new ſeries of roots, which ſpread thro? this in like manner; 
fo that tho” a plant of Miſſetoe has ever ſo many ſeries of its 
roots embodied in the hard wood, from which it can have no 
nouriſhment, it has alſo ſome, ſufficient for its ſupport, ſpread 
among its yet new-form'd bark. | 

The Miiſetoe is frequently found in this ſtate z nor are we to 
ſuppoſe, indeed, that tho' the wood is not able to furniſh 
ſo much juice as the bark, that it furniſhes none at all; for the 
roots of the plant do not decay, when they have penetrated 
what afterwards becomes perfect wood; even in its hardeſt 
ſtate; they are ſtill found perfect in it, and in a living ſtate, 
and undoubtedly furniſh ſome, tho* not a great deal of nou- 


riſhment to the plant. Another thing very remarkable in thoſe 


plants of Miſtetoe, many of the roots of which are lodged in 
the hard wood, is, that the roots diffuſed through the bark 
have often a large tubercle at their ends, which probably is 
furniſhed with numerous openings for the receiving the juices 
the plant is to be nouriſhed by, and ſerves in the place of many - 
roots. ; 

There are ſometimes indeed found plants of Miſſetoe which 
live wholly by the nouriſhment they receive from the wood; 


theſe are in the ſtate of aſs of common fruit-trees ; but theſe 


are rare, and it very ſeldom ſucceeds when the Miſſetoe is at- 
tempted to be propagated by the common method of grafting, 
though the plants of Miſletoe may very eaſily be grafted by 
approach into one another, : 

A farther circumſtance worthy obſervation, is, that thoꝰ ſome 
plants of Miſletoe have been found omg very well with their 
roots only in the wood; yet this is generally fatal to them, and 
many plants of it are found dead and wither'd, by means of 
the woody part of the tree riſing into a ſort of wen or tubercle 
about them, and by its cloſely ſurrounding their ſtalk, pre- 
venting all intercourſe with the bark, by means of new toots, 
This is uſually the caſe when the plants of Miſtetoe are weak, 
and the branch on which they grow very ſtrong and vigorous ; 
and on the contrary, when the plants are wa ſtrong, and 
the branch weak; in which caſe, the roots of a large Mr/letoe 
plant will ſometimes penetrate the whole round of the bark, 
and taking in all the nouriſhment to itſelf, the end of the 
branch beyond it will periſh and rot off; but the Miſſetoe, in 
this caſe, 1s not able to ſupply the place of the ſtarved part of 
the branch, but the remainder of the bough generally dies 
quite to the trunk of the tree, and the Miſtetoe periſhes with 


It. , 1 8 ; 8 
Though this plant 1s evidently propagated by its ſeeds, yet it 
alſo propagates itſelf very often by ſuckers, and it is not uncom- 


mon to find young ſhoots at a finger's breadth or two from the 


old one; The gardeners, who value their trees, are very care- 


ful to deſtroy the Miſletoe from them, and that very properly, 


' tince it is extremely obvious from what has been obſerved, 


that it robs the tree it grows on of a great deal of its nutritious 
juice. The common method of cutting off the plants to this 
purpoſe, is, however, by no means ſufficient ; for the old 
ſtock frequently puſhes out new ſhoots, and the roots afford 
ſuckers, i that the caſe becomes worſe than before, There 
is indeed no way of deftroying it, but the cutting away with 
it a part of the turbercle it forms on the branch where it 
rows, | 

he roots of Mi ſſetoe, while young; are green, very tender, 
and granulated, is alſo he bak of the older 4 ; but 
theſe have a woody filament within. They are not regularly 
round, but are often flat, and uſually adapted in their ſhape 
to the plate where they ate lodged; and about their inſertions 
it is not unfrequent to ſee a ſort of elongation of their bark; 
which blends itſelf with the bark of the ttee on which they 


ow. | ; 

he progreſs of the branches of Miſſetos is much flower than 
that > the roots, The firſt year, and often the ſecond, is 
ſpent wholly on their part, in the raiſing themſelves into an 
on poſture, and very often this operation proves fatal to 

em. ö | 
The ſeeds, as has been before obſerved, faſten themſelves to 
the branches of trees, by means of the viſcous juice contained 
in the berries: The radicles produced hence affix themſelves, 
by means of the hollow button at their extremity, to the bark 
of the tree; and the other end being yet held 


M1sS 


* 


the reſiſtance, and the young plant dies. 


Thoſe ſhoots which are ſingle from ſingle ſeeds are ofteneſt |. 


deſtroy d at this juncture, for they have ſingly the force of the 
| Whole ſeed to ſtruggle againſt, and when they ſucceed, uſually 


raiſe it up, and keep it on their extremity ; but where the | 


ſame ſeed ſends three or four radicles, theſe all ſtruggle ſo 
many different ways to riſe, and the huſk of the ſeed is uſually 
torn, by their efforts, into three or four pieces; and any 
radicle carrying its portion on the top, becomes a diſtin 
plant. It might ſeem from this, that the ſeminal lobes were 
neceſſary to the growth of the young plant but this is not the 
caſe, for if the ſtalks of the hs radicles are cut off while 
they adhere to the ſeed, they thrive not at all the worſe for 
Os EP 


It is a very ſingular circumſtance in this plant, that its ſeeds pro- 
duce ſingly ſeveral young plants. No other vegetable has this 
property. *Tis true, indeed, that two young hazels have 
been ſeen to riſe from the ſame nut ; but then we know very 
well, that nuts have frequently double kernels in the ſame 
ſhell ; but here the ſeed is contained ſingly in a berry, and, to 
all examination, appears of a ſimple uniform ſtructure, tho 
It doubtleſs is compoſed according to the number of young 
plants it will produce, of three, four, or more perfect ſeeds. 
hen the young plant of the Miſſetoe ſeed has freed itſelf from 
the huſk at its end, and raiſed itſelf upright, it is found ter- 
minated at the end by a ſort of button, like that of other 
young ſhoots, which contain the leaves, This button ſtands, 
however, unalter'd all the firſt year, and ſometimes all the 
ſecond; in the ſpring following there appear from the button 
two leaves, and in the alz of theſe leaves there are ſeen two 
other buttons ; and afterwards there iſſue from theſe buttons 
branches terminated uſually by two, but ſometimes by three 
leaves. Theſe are the produce of the third or fourth year; 
all the ſucceeding years there are new buttons formed in the 
alz of the leaves, and the branches from theſe expand them- 
ſelves ſo regularly, that very frequently the whole ſhrub is of 
a regularly round figure. | + | 
e old leaves become yellow, and fall off, and there come 
no.new ones in their places, ſo that the old ſtalks, and conſe- 
quently the whole inner part of the plant is naked, and the 
leaves are only found on the circumference growing on the 
young branches. 1 5 
tis a remarkable obſervation, that every button of the Miſſe- 


toe contains the rudiments of three young branches, and hence 


every knot ought to be furniſhed with fix branches; and this 


would ever be the caſe, but that ſeveral of the young branches | 
die either before, or ſoon after their emerging from the but- 


ton. 
Among the other ſingularities of this plant, it is alſo worthy 
obſervation, that its ſtalks have not that RHO natural to 
thoſe of all other plants, of riſing directly upwards ; for if it grow 
on the under part of a branch of a tree, it ſhoots as regularly 
downwards, as it does upwards when it grows from the other 
ſide, and this without ſeeming at all to ſuffer by it, or to have 
any inclination to turn upwards. | 
Some of the old authors have ſaid, that the Miſletoe kept its 
leaves all the winter, when it grew on an ever- green tree, but 
that when the leaves fell from the tree it grew on, its leaves 


fell alſo,; but this is erroneous, Miſletoe holding its leaves all | 


the year, on whatever tree it grows, and ſtanding unhurt in 
the ſevereſt winters. 


Miſietoe will grow on all kinds of trees; but it does not grow | 


on all with the ſame ſtrength and vigour, The pear, the ap- 
ple, the white thorn, and the lime, are trees ir grows on very 
ſucceſsfully. ' The oak, the hazel, and the juniper, are very 
ſtarving for it. Mr. Du Hamel could never make it ſucceed 
by ſowing on the laſt of theſe trees; butit has ſometimes been 
found naturally propagated on it, tho? in a ſtarving condition. 
It will alſo grow on annual plants, but on theſe it never can 


come to any height, as their ſtalks periſhing at the approach | 


of winter, the Miſletoe periſhes with them. Mr. Du Hamel 
took great pains to ſow and try to raiſe it on the ground, and 
ſucceeded ſo well as to make 5 ſeeds ſhoot, and their radicles 
-w to ſome length ; but finding no proper hold to fix them- 
ſelves upon, they all periſhed ; whence it ſeems that this is 
abſolutely a paraſitical ſhrub, and can grow no where but on 
ſome other tree. | 3 i 
The Miſtetoe is covered with two barks, an external thin one 
of a greeniſh colour, and ſomewhat wrinkled and granulated ; 
and under this with a müch thicker, of a paler green, and 
ſomewhat granulated, and interſperſed with woody fibres. 
Under this lies the wood, which, when dry, is very hard, 
but has no appearance of any grain, and cuts with equal eaſe 
in a longitudinal or acts irection. The ſtalk between 
every two knots is perſectly ſtrait, but at the knot it takes great 
| n 5 8 Ke the ſtalk in mo 
repreſents the tibia of the human leg, being a little larger at 
one end than at the other, and always much ſmaller - the 
middle than at either extremity. It joins the ſucceeding ſtalk 
not in the common manner of e but by a ſort of ar- 
ticulation, and has a ſort of epiphyſes like the The 


MIs 


_ *bſtentthe open end is forced away from its hold on the bark by | older ones; ſo in this plant the young branches ſeparate eaſily 


at their articulations, but in the old ones theſe are as hard as 
any other part of the ſtalk. 

The leaves of Miſietoe are thick without being ſucculent, their 
pedicle is very ſhort, and there run from it four or fix longi- 
tudinal ribs, which reach the outer end of the leaf without 
making any obſervable ramifications. 

Miſittae is a very vigorous and lively plant, and is one of thoſe 
to which nature has allotted males and females in diſtinct plants 
of the ſame ſpecies. Authors however are not perfectly a- 
greed as to the manner of this. Pliny abſolutely affirms, that 


the other which never does. And Mr. Edmund Barrel! great- 
ly confirms this opinion by his own obſervation, giving an 
account that he raiſed four plants of Miſletoe from ſeeds, two 
of which bore fruit, but the other two only flowers. Mr. 
Tournefort, Linnæus, and Boerhaave, however, affirm, that 
the flowers and fruit are not produced in different plants, but 
on the different branches of the fame individual. The matter 
thus remained doubtful till Mr. Du Hamel determined to en- 
quire thoroughly into the truth ; and his obſervations wholly 
confirmed thoſe of the antients, and of Mr, Barrell. Nay, 


of the Miſletoe is fo different, that they are eaſily known aſun- 
der, without having recourſe to their flowers, or fruit ; and he 
never found, in all his obſervations, ſo much as a ſingle flower 
on a female plant, or a ſingle berry on a male one. 
The buds which contain the male flowers of Miſletoe are 
rounder than thoſe which contain the female flowers, or the 
embryo fruit, and are three times as large. The buds ſhew 
themſelves diſtinctly on the branches in autumn, and in De- 
cember they are of a conſiderable ſize, tho' not at all in- 
dlined to open; and the female plants are yet full of the ber- 
ries of the former year. The male buds uſually grow three 
and three on the ſame pedicle, and they open in February or 
the beginning of March. Their flower is of one regular 
piece, forming a ſort of open bell; it is cut into four parts, 
the notches going down to the middle of the flower, and the 
ſegments being ſo many half ovals. There are four thick o- 
val bodies, or four granulated ſhoots which are attached to 
the inner part of the bell, and which riſe over its lips; they 
are greeniſh at firſt, but they afterwards become yellow; 
| theſe are full of an extremely fine powder: Theſe are truly the 
ſtamina of the Miſſetoe, and that part of them which to the 
naked eye appears granulated, is by the microſcope found to 
be formed into a multitude of ſlight cavities, like thoſe of the 
morel. The flowers are placed in cluſters ſux or ſeven to- 
gether, either in the alæ of the branches, or at their extre- 
mities; and having done their office, they fall off in May. 
The female plants have their flowers in the ſame places, but 
theſe have only three or four at a joint; they open at the 
ſame time that the male flowers do, on the other plants: 
When theſe flowers are perfectly opened, we ſee the embryo 
fruit crowned with four petals, which are planted in a ſort of 
cleft that runs all round the fruit, and which becomes more 
and more diſtinguiſhable as the fruit grows — 
Theſe petals are at firſt united at their tops, and form 2 
ſort of cone, but they ſoon after open and ſhew the figure of 
an antique crown; and there is then ſeen in the middle a 
ſort of rough eminence granulated like the peel of an orange, 
and of a browniſh colour. That part of the fruit which is 
below the inſertion of the petals grows much faſter than that 
which is above them, ſo that when theſe are grown to a con- 
ſiderable ſize, the petals ſeem placed merely upon them. 
By the beginning of-June almoſt all the petals are fallen, but 
the four inſertions remain however very diſtinguiſhable on the 
berry ; and we may obſerve on their tops, as they are now 
about as big as a grain of hempſeed, a brown eminence which 
is the remains of the rough protuberance contained within the 
petals ; and; on cutting them, the ſeed is found in the middle, 
of a greeniſh colour; the berries continue growing all July 
and Auguſt, and are ripe in September or October. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1740. hd Wang 5 | 
MISOPTOCHOS, the Beggar-hater, an affected name given 
by ſome to the gout, a diſeaſe that ſeldom invades the poor 
or induſtrious. | | | | 
MISSA, in the church of Rome. See the article Mass, Cycl. 
MISSEL-Bird, in zoology, the common Engliſh name of the 
larger ſpecies of thruſh, called alſo the /brite, and by authors 
the turdus viſcivorus major. It is much larger than any o- 
ther of the thruſh-kind. Its legs and feet are yellow; its head 
of a browniſh lead colour; and its back, tail, and rump, of 
the ſame colour, with an admixture of yellow; but in the ſum- 


grey or of the colour of unripe pickled olives ; its throat, 
breaſt and belly, are all variegated with black ſpots ; the mid- 
dle of its belly whitiſh, and the upper part of its breaſt and part 
of its ſides and the under feathers of its tail yellowiſh. Ray's 
. and 
t uſually is ſeen on the top branches of tall oaks, elms, 
other high trees, and ſings very ſweetly. It remains the whole 
year with us, and flies ſingly, 3 It is 


analogy is carried alſo yet farther, in that as in animals} the belt of all the kind for the 
tt pf of hb rl and erde, a hakn in | 


7 MISSILIA, 


there are two ſorts of Miſletoe, the one which bears fruit, and 


he adds, that the whole habit of the male and female plants 


mer months it a little changes its colour, and becomes more 
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M4T<STLIA, among the Romans, a name given to largeſles, 
MUNI 3. people on occaſion of games and ſhews, 
ſuch as ſmall gold or ſilver coins, ſweet-meats, and ſometimes 
animals, as ſheep, oxen; deer, &c. which were let looſe to 
be carried off by the people. Hm. Lex. in voc. | 
"The word comes from mittere, to throw, or let looſe. : 
MISSING Mood, a phraſe uſed among bowlers. See the article 
NG. ä 
MISSION, Miſſio, among the Romans, a term uſed to ſignify 
the emperor's ſending to reſcue a wounded gladiator from his 
antagoniſt, "The Munerarij or perſons who exhibited the 
es, and likewiſe the people, uſed to reſcue a favourite gla- 
diator. The manner of their ſignifying this favour, was pol- 
lice preſſo, or with the thumb hid in the palm of the hand. 
However the gladiator was only faved for that time ; whereas 
by the Rudis he had a free diſcharge; Hein. Lex. in voc. 
See the article Ru pls. i | i | 
MIST (Cycl.)—The bluiſh Miſt which we ſometimes ſee on 
our fields and paſtures in a morning, though often innocent, 
vet has been in ſome places found to be the actual cauſe of 
murrain, and other fatal diſeaſes among the horned cattle. 
Dr. Winklar gives, in the Philoſophical Jranſactions, an ac- 
count of a murrain affecting the cattle in Italy and other 
places, which was evidently ſeen to ſpread itſelf over the 
countries in form of a blue Miſt. Wherever this was perceived, 
the cattle were ſure. to come home ſick; they appeared dull 
and heavy, and refuſed their food ; and many of them would 
die in four and twenty hours. Upon diſſection there were 
found large and corrupted ſpleens, ſphacelous and corroded 
tongues ; and in ſome places thoſe people who were not care- 
ful of themſelves in their management of their cattle, were 


infected and died as faſt themſelves. The principal cauſe of | 


this diſeaſe ſeemed to be the exhalation of ſome unwholeſome 
ſteams from the earth; and it was obſervable, that there had 
been three earthquakes in Italy the year before it happened. 
The method of cure which ſucceeded beft, was this: As ſoon 
as any beaſt appeared to be ſick, they examined the tongue, 
and if aphthæ or little bliſters were found on it, they ſcraped 
it with a filver inſtrument made with ſharp teeth at the ſides, 
till it bled in all thoſe parts where the aphthæ were; the blood 
was then wiped away with a cloth, and the whole tongue 
waſhed ſeveral times with vinegar and falt. After this the tol- 
lowing medicine was given internally: Take of foot, brim- 
ſtone, gunpowder, and falt; of each equal parts; mix theſe 
in as much water as will make a mixture thin enough to be 
ſwallowed, and let a ſpoonful be given for a doſe three or 
four times a day. The cattle which were in health had this 
niedicine given them, as well as the ſick; and the conſe- 
. quence was, that very few died in Swiſſerland, while almoſt 
all died in other places: | 

It was very remarkable that the contagion; on this occaſion, 
ſeemed to travel ſlowly and regularly on: It came at the 
rate of about two German miles in twenty-four hours : This 
it kept regularly to during the whole time of its raging, and 
never appeared in very diſtant places at the ſame time. 


The whole ſurface of the earth emitting theſe eMuvia, no 


Cattle eſcaped them in the courſe of their way, but thoſe which 
were kept within doors at rack and manger fell ill at the ſame 
time, and in the ſame manner with thoſe in the open fields. 
Dr. Slare was of opinion, that it was owing to certain in- 
ſects which could not fly faſter than at the rate of two German 
miles a day; and that they travelled regularly; and ſpread the 


miſchief where they paſſed ; but there wanted ſome judicious 
perſons, verſed in theſe obſervations, to have examined both 


the ſtate of the air, and the beaſts, on this occaſion. Philoſ. 
'Tranf. No. 145. | 


; 6; 5 
. MISURER, in our old writers, an abuſe of any liberty or bene- 


fit: As he ſhall make fine for his Miſurer. Old. Nat. Br. 


0 
By Miſurer, a charter of a corporation may be forfeited ; ſo 
alſo an office, &c. Blount, Cowel. . 

MISY, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory, the name of a foſſile ſub- 
ſtance, uſed very frequently by the antients in medicine, and 
ſuppofed to be one of their now loſt medicines, but errone- 
ouſly ; it being ſtill very common in the Turkiſh dominions, 
and not unfrequently found in the mines at Cremnitz in Hun- 


gary. It is a conſiderably firm ſubſtance, . tho* of an irregu- | 


lar and ſeemingly not compact texture, and much refembles 


ſome of our gaudy mareahtes z but that it wants their hard- 


neſs and their weight, and is not inflammable. 

It is commonly found in large loofe maſſes, which are uſually 
broad and flat, and uneven at their edges; but ſometimes it 
conſtitutes whole ſtrata, which are continued often for a con- 
liderable length, but are ſeldom of more than three inches in 
thickneſs, and uſually lie like horizontal veins among other me- 
tallic minerals. It is ſoft and ſmooth to the touch, and may 
be rubbed to pieces between the fingers; and is both on the 
outſide and within of a very elegant bright pale yellow, hav- 
ing much the ap of braſs, when that metal is clean 
and well fcoured. Its internal ſubſtance feems made up of 
numbers of very bright and ſmall molecule, moſtly of angu- 
lar figures. It is never covered with any inveſtient coat or 
cruſt ; but when it has lain ſome time expoſed to the air, it 


becomes of a duſkier colour than before on the ſurface. It! 


— — 


will not raiſe any efferveſcence with acid menſtrua; and in 


the fire becomes of a deep purple. Water diſſolves a very 
conſiderable part of its ſubſtance, and this may afterwards be 


ſeparated from the liquor by evaporation and cryſtallization, 


and appears to be of the ſame nature with the common green 
vitriol : Its cryſtals being exactly of the ſame figure, and their 
effect upon a decoction of galls being the ſame, inſtantly turn- 


ing it into ink. It has ſo much of the appearance of a ſul- 


phureous body, that one 1s ſurpriſed not to find it inflammable. 
Hill's Hitt. of Fol. p. 606. | | : 
It is at preſent no where put to any uſe. The antients eſteem- 
ed it of the ſame nature with the chalcitis, but that it poſſeſſed 
thoſe virtues in a more remiſs degree; they had it from A.- 
gypt and Cyprus, and uſed it externally in hæmorrhages, and 
ſome cutaneous eruptions. 


Mis v, in botany, a name given by Theophraſtus, and all the 


old Greck writers, to a kind of truffle or ſubterranean muſh- 
room, of a very delicate flavour. 'The truffles of Numidia, 
and ſome other parts of Africa, were always eſtcemed ſuperior 
to thoſe of any other part of the world. "They are called 


terfex, camaha or kema, by ſome later writers, and were 


brought to Rome, and fo greatly eſteemed, that no diſh was 
ranked above them, Theſe were called Libyan truffles by 
the Romans, and they ſeem to have been the ſame with the 
Cyrenian Mih of the Greeks. It is to be obſerved, that 
the Greeks in general, in early times, were very little acquaint- 
ed with the affairs of Africa; and all that they had from this 
part of the world, was ſaid to come from Cyrene, ſome old 


Cities of their forefathers being there, and keeping up a 


friendſhip and trafic with them. "The thyon, a tree grow- 
ing plentifully in almoſt all parts of Africa, and which is the 
ſame with the citrus of the Romans, was in this manner attri- 


buted to Cyrene, by the ſame Theophraſtus. And thus, when 


ſpeaking of truffles, he adds, that the Cyrenean Mi ſurpaſ- 
ſed all the other kinds in flavour ; his words ſtand at large in 
Athenæus; and thence Pliny has taken his account, which he 
cloſes in this manner: "The thing which they call Mi, in 


the province of Cyrene, is of this kind; but it is more fleſh 


and of a finer taſte and ſmell.” This is the ſenſe of Pliny, - 
as the text ſtands in our copies; but it is probable that he 
tranſlated Theophraſtus better than they, at leaſt as we know 
that what he ſays is not his own, but taken from that author, 


we have a right to underſtand it his way, and that is, that 


the roots of this Cyrenean ſy have a delicate ſmell reſemb- 
ing that of meat, or fleſh newly cut. Pliny, L. 19. c. 3. 
It is very certain, that this Cyrenean Mihj of the old Greeks 
is the ſame thing with the delicate African truffle or terfez of 
LeoAfricanus, and the moderns ; and Pliny had read ſome of the 
antients who were ſenſible of this, and has taken from them 
an account that the African truffles are the fineſt in the world; 
and yet did not perceive, that theſe African trufles were the 
ſame with the Cyrenean Mi, which he immediately after 
mentions - from Theophraſtus. 


MITE, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſmall animal, 


very well known and found in old cheeſe, and in many other 
bodies both recent and periſhing. 

To the naked eye the Mites in cheeſe appear like moving par- 
ticles of duſt, but the microſcope diſcovers them to be per- 
fect animals, having as regular a figure and performing all the 
functions of life as perfectly as creatures that exceed them many 
times in bulk. See Tab. of Microſcopical Objects, Claſs 2. 
They are cruſtaceous animals, and are uſually tranſparent ; 
the principal parts of them are the head, the neck, and the 
body. The head is ſmall in proportion to the body, and has 
a ſharp ſnout and a mouth that opens and ſhuts like a mole's, 
They have two ſmall eyes, and are extremely quick-fighted ; 
and when you have once touched them with a pin, you will 
eaſily perceive how cunningly they avoid a ſecond touch. 

They are of different ſorts ; for ſome of them have ſix legs, 
and others have eight. Each leg has fix joints furrounded 
with hairs; and two little claws at the extremity, with which 
it very nicely takes hold of any thing. The hinder part of 
the body is. plump and bulky, and ends in an oval form, from 
which there iſſue out a few exceeding long hairs: Other parts 
of the body and head are alſo beſet with thin and long hairs. 
The males and females are eaſily diſtinguiſhed in theſe little 
animals. The females are oviparous as the louſe and ſpider, 
and from their eggs the young ones are hatched in their pro- 
per form, without having any change to undergo afterwards. 
They are however, when firſt hatched, extremely minute; 
and, in their growing to their full ſize, they caſt their ſkins 
feveral times. | | | 
Theſe little creatures may be kept alive many months between 
two concave glaſſes, and applied to the microſcope at plea- 


ſure. They are thus often ſeen in coitu, conjoined tail to 
tail; and this is performed by an incredibly ſwift motion. 


Their eggs, in warm weather, hatch in twelve. or fourteen 
days; but, in winter, they are much longer. Theſe eggs are 
fo ſmall; that a regular computation ſhews; that ninety mil- 
r 
ters Micro 187. 
Mites are — adds - only prey upon 
cheeſe, but on all ſorts of dry'd fleſh, „ fruits, and ſeeds ; 
and almoſt on all things which have fome degree of moiſture, 


MIT 


without ever being wet; and they have often been ſeen to | 
ent one another. Their manner of eating is by thruſting al- ; | 
ternately one jaw forward and the other backward ; and in | METTENDARI, among the Romans, commiſſioners ſent in- 


\ 


this manner grinding their food; and after they have done 
feeding, they ſeem to chew the cud, | 
There are ſeveral leſſer diſtinctions obſervable in the Mites, 
which are found among different ſubſtances. Thoſe in malt- 
duſt and oatmeal, are much nimbler than the cheeſe Mites, 
and have more and longer hairs. "The Mites among figs re- 


MN E 


Calderias quogue ad ſal conficiendum cum propriis ſedibus 
Mitchæ vocantur. Gale's A Brit. 767. 2 ſedibus 


to the provinces by order of the præmfectus prætorio, or cap- 
tain of. the guards, upon ſome public account, as to inſpect 
the behaviour and management of provincial governors, and 


obſerve whatever was amiſs ; all which they were to lay be- 


fore the præfect, who had authority to remedy ſuch abuſes, 
Pitiſc. in voc. | 


ſemble beetles, and have two feelers at the ſnout, and two | MI I'TENDO Manuſcriptum pedis finis, in law, a writ judicial, 


very long horns over them; theſe have only ſix legs, and are 
more ſluggiſh than thoſe in malt-duſt. I hoſe found among | 
figs had alſo very long hairs, and thoſe beſet at certain diſtan- 
des with other ſmaller hairs; whence Mr. Lewenhoek conjec- 


. directed to the treaſurer and chamberlains of the exchequer, 


to ſearch for and tranſmit the foot of a fine, acknowledged 
before juſtices in eyre, into the common-pleas, &:s. Reg. 
Orig. 14. Blount, Cowel. 


tures, that theſe longer and larger hairs are jointed at thoſe | MITU, or MitTu-Porancu; in zoology, the name of a 


ces where the ſhort ones are found. 
here are a ſort of wandering Mites, found wherever 
| there is any thing they can feed on; theſe are often found 
in form of a white duſt, and are not ſuſpected to be living 
creatures, | | | | | 
The Mite is an animal very tenacious of life ; it will live 
months without food; and Mr. Lewenhoek had one which 
lived eleven weeks on the point of a pin, on which he had 
fixed it for examining it by his microſcope. Lewenhoek's Ar- 
Can. Nat. T. 4. p. 368. | 
MITELLA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the roſace- 
ous kind, conſiſting of many petals diſpoſed in a circular form. 
The piſtil ariſes from the cup of the flower, and finally be- 


Braſilian bird of the pheaſant-kind, according to Marggrave, 
and the generality of thoſe who ſpeak of it; but ſuppoſed 
by Mr. Ray, rather to approach to the nature of the peacock, 
or turkey- cock. 


It is larger than the common Engliſh cock, and is all over the 


back, wings, Sc. of a fine deep black; but on the belly of 


a partridge-brown ; and has a ſeries of fine gloſſy black fea- 
thers on its head, which it occaſionally raiſes up into a ſort of 
creſt. Its beak is very beautiful, broad at the baſe- and nar- 
row at the point, and of a fine bright red, Its tail is very 
long, and it can at pleaſure raiſe and expand it like the tur- 
key. It is very eaſily tamed, and loves to rooſt on trees. 


Its fleſh is very fine and delicate. See "Tab, of Birds, Ns, 24. 


Marggrave's Hilt. Brafil. 


comes a roundiſh and pointed fruit, which when ripened ſplits | MIX I, in chemiſtry, See the article AGGREGATE, 
into two parts, and in ſome degree reſembles a mitre, and | MIX TURE (Cycl.)—MixTur a Simplex, ſimple MixTOoRE, 


contains uſually roundiſh ſeeds. | | 

The ſpecies of Mitella, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 

theſe; 1. The American Mitella, with fimbriated petals. 2. 

The American Mitella, with whole petals. 3. "The great | 

American dying Mitella, called Orellana, Achiotl, and 

MWruotw. Tourn, Inſt. p. 241. | 
MiTELLA, in ſurgery, a name given to the ſcarf for ſuſpend- 
ing the arm when injured. | | 
MITHRIDATES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone 


in pharniacy, the name of a form of medicine uſed in the 
preſcriptions of ſome modern phyſicians, It is made by mix- 
ing ten ounces of the ſpiritus theriacalis camphoratus of Bates, 


ſix ounces of ſpirit of tartar, and two ounces of ſpirit of vi- 


triol ; thefe are to be ſet in a glaſs hermetically ſealed for 
three weeks that they may be perfectly mixed; the doſe is a 
dram or thereabouts. Its virtues are, that it reſiſts putre- 
faction, promotes ſweat, and is of great ſervice in malignant 
fevers. See the article MixTURE, Cyci. | 


found in ſome parts of Perſia, ſeeming to be the ſame as the | MIZNEPHETH, in the Jewiſh antiquities, a kind of mitre 


mithridax or mithrax. See the next article. 


worn by the high-prieſt. See the article CIp ARIS. 


MITHRIDAX, in natural hiſtory, the name of a gem deſcribed | MIZQUITL, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for that 


by Solinus, and mentioned by ſome of the later writers, who 7 
have quoted him, or borrowed from him ; but the name is 


not met with in any author earlier than his time. The quali- | ' 


ties he beſtows upon it, are the ſame with thoſe given by 
Pliny to the mithrax ; and as the word mithrax never occurs | 


ſpecies of the Acacia, or Egyptian thorn, whoſe unripe fruit 
aftords the inſpiſſated juice, which is the true ſuccus acaciæ of 
the ſhops, and whoſe gum, naturally flowing from the 


trunk and branches, is the true gum arabic. Hernand, p. <q. 
Dale Pharm. p. 8 ed 


34.3. 
in Solinus, it is highly probable that he means this ſtone by 'MNEME-CEPHALICUM Balſamum, the name of a famous 


it. He ſays, that when the ſun ſhines upon the Mithridaæx, 
it ſhews a great many various colours. | 
Iſidore ſays the ſame thing, evidently borrowing the account 
and almoſt the words from him. 
Pliny tells us, that the mithrax has the ſame quality, and that | 
it is in itſelf whitiſh. Its name is taken from the Perfian | 
word for the ſun, and is the ſame as gemma ſolis. Pliny in- 
deed, in the latter end of his book, deſcribes a ſtone called 
folis gemma, without ſaying that it is the ſame with the mi- 
- thrax; but his accounts in both places. agree very well one 
with another ; and the common cuſtom of that author of col- 
lecting at large from all the writers of his time, might eaſily 
lead him to deſcribe a thing twice, which he found in two 
authors called by two different names. 
The mithrax both of Pliny, and all the other antients, is evi- 
dently the opal; and the Mithridax having no other qualities 
attributed to it, but thoſe the opal poſſeſſes, may be determin- 
ed to be only a corruption of the ſame name. 
 MITHRAYX, in natural hiſtory, the name given by Pliny and 
the antients, to a gem found in Perſia, which when held up | 
to the ſun ſhewed many colours. It was probably no other 
than the opal. Hence the barbarous writers of the middle 
ages ſeem to have taken their account of the Mithridates. 
See the preceding article. | *-p ane 
MITRE (Cycl.)—Mitre is uſed by the writers of the Iriſh hiſtory 
for a fort of baſe money, which was very common there about 
the year 1270; and for thirty years before, and as many after. 
There were beſide the Mitre, ſeveral other pieces called ac- 
. cording to the figures impreſſed upon them, roſaries, lionades, 


, 5 


eagles, and by the like names. They were imported from | MN EMONIC Tas. Among 


France, and other countries, and were ſo much below the 


1 that they were not worth ſo 
much as a half- penny each. They were at decry'd in 


They were ftruck in the reign of Edward the fon of our | 
Henry the Third, and are ſtill found among the other anti- 
+ They have the king's head in a tri- 
penny, when well-preſerved, weighs | 
the half-penny ten grains and a half. | 


compound balſam, faid to have been purchaſed from a certain 
Englith phyſician by Charles Duke of Burgundy, at the price 
of ten thouſand florins. Some who have been very laviſh 
in its praiſes have affirmed, that it has a power of pre- 
ſerving in the mind the remembrance of all things that are 
paſt ; but this ſeems ſtretching the praiſe of it a little too far. 
It is prepared in the following manner : Take of the juices of 
the leaves of baum, and baſil juices, of the flowers of tama- 
riſk lillies, primroſes, roſemary, lavender, borrage, and broom, 
of each two ounces ; of lillies of the valley, roſes, and vio- 
lets, each one ounce ; of cubebs, cardamoms, grains of para- 
diſe, and yellow ſaunders, carpobalſamum, flotentine iris, 
ſaftron, ſavory, piony-flowers, and thyme, of each half an 


. ounce ; of liquid ſtorax, ſtorax-calamita, oppoponax, bdellium, 


galbanum, gum ivy, and labdanum, of each tix drams ; roots 
of long birth-wort and piony, and oil of turpentine, ſpikenard, 
coſtus, juniper, bays, maſtich, ben, and ſpike, of each five 


drams. The dry ingredients are to be beaten to powder, 


then mixed with the reſt, and a ſufficient quantity of water 
being added the whole is to be diſtilled by an alembic, and 
the oil carefully ſeparated from the water. The method of 
uſing it is this: The firſt two months the paſſages of the 
ears and noſtcils are to be anointed with the bigneſs of a pea 


of it every day; then for two months longer, the ſame is to 


be repeated every third day ; after this, it is to be uſed once a 

week, then once a fortnight, till a year is expired; and after 

this it is to be uſed once in two months for the ſucceeding, 

2 This is the account of Sennertus. Sennert. Pract. 
« I, C 


the artifices to aſſiſt the me- 


mory, this is one of great uſe. 


Mnemonic Tables exhibit in a manner, what is to be 


remembted of the ſame ſubject. And altho the ſciences 


ought to be taught in a ſcientifical manner, as much as poſ- 
a, and that every thing ſhould be ſo placed as to be in- 


are to be expreſſed 


conciſely ; illuſtrations and d ſhould be left out, 
as the propoſition ought to have made ſufficiently clear 


regiſtred in the 'table, Hence the 
contents of ſuch tables ought only to be the definitions, and 


relati the ſub a ſubjeRt 
table, this may be ſubdivided, into Kale by makin 
a table of the maſt general heads, wg 


der and connexion of the,yhole will 
| rnb produce a local and artificial 


jects 
8 be ſufficient to 


give us timely warning that our ideas begin to fade, and that 


ſtruct. & uſus ap. Wolf 


M 


or other covering; the others are regular capſules, like thoſe 
of the hypnum and bryum, containing a fine powder, and 


_ tification diſtinguiſhes the Ania from all the other moſſes; 
' but theſe diverlly conſtructed heads are in ſome ſpecies found 
on the ſame plants; in others, on different ones of the ſame ſpe- 


membranaceous heads are long, and naked; thoſe which ſup- 


- with leaves; but they are in all ſhorter than the others. See 
Tab. of Moſſes, Ne. 7. loſc. p f 

It is the general opinion, that the fine powder incloſed in the 

' capſules of the hypnum and bryum, is of the nature of the 

 fatina fœcundans of the flowers of plants, and ſerves to 

impregnate the buds or young ſhoots in the alæ of the leaves, 


Ania contain à like farina, which impregnates the globules 
in theſe naked heads, and qualifies them for acting as ſeeds or 
young plants; but all this is rather hypotheſis and conjecture 


' only ſo many congeries of young plants when viewed with |. 


-and the more natural 
| There are properly two orders of the Aniums 


common narrow and ſhort-leav'd MAniuin: This is a very 
ſmall moſs, it grows in tufts, and produces ſtalks from a third 
of an inch to an inch in length; from theſe ih March and | 


Poppy ſeeds. | 
and retain their perfect ſtate much longer: theſe are much 


less frequent than the duſty naked heads, but they uſually 
grow upon the ſame ſtalks. 2. The tranſparent mother. of 


and roots of trees. 3. Ahe common large uptight and forked 
bog MAnium: This is three inches high in a flou 


| Medinek hides bee; ninon abour Hamp- 
ſtead and Highgate, And, 3. The lichen-leaved; Mnium : 
| This grows, in ſhady places, and has the duſty heads at the 


"$4. - $597 247 3 2410 12 it; + 
MOAR-Lovre, in huſbandry, A term uſed. tg, cxprets. a erubar 
diſtemperature of Aeta comprehende 
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each of theſe heads to a ſeparate table; by this means the or- 
Pcb N of great ' 

etention and recollection of things. They would 

ul 7 Hache a diſtinct view of the properties of their ſub- 
2 and facilitate recapitulation. Beſides, a8 the expreſ- 
lions uſed in ſuch tables ought to be very conciſe, ſo as juſt to 
excite the idea of the m__ e remembered, 

fter that idea has been acquired; after ſome time a cer- 

on obſcurity will be found in peruſing the tables, which will 


they ought to be renewed. And- this may be done without 
— 2 able, if not too long delayed. — [“ olf. Piycol. 
Empir. F. 200. not. p. 140. Vid. Tabul. Mnem. Con- 

Horæ ſubſeciv. Marburg. An. 17 30. 
Trim: Æſtiv. p. 468. ſeq.] En | 
NIUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of moſſes, 
the characters of which are theſe : It has heads of two diffe- 
rent kinds, the one ſort naked and duſty, having no calyptra 


covered with a calyptra or hood. This diverſity in the fruc- 


cies, as the male and female flowers are in * mercury, and 
many other of the larger plants. The ſtalks which ſupport the 


e 


port the naked heads, are in ſome naked, in others covered 


Dillen. Hiſt. Moſc. p. 230. 


which ate the female part of the fructification in this claſs of 
plants; and in this ſenſe the membranaceous heads of the 


than obſervation; tho Dillenius does ſuppoſe he has ſeen the 
getmination'from the globules of the duſty heads in one ſpe- 
cies of the Mnium. Haller ſays, that theſe duſty heads are 


good glaſſes, and that therefore the Muium is not properly a 


genus of plants, bur ſhould be referred to the bryums, to 
which it belongs. All this however is yet but lightly founded, | . 


nd opinion ſeems to be that ot ſuppoling 
the powder. in the ca files f : 
farina. Haller. Helvet. p. 81. See the article Moss. | 


firſt order are erect ; thoſe of the latter procumbent, or creep- 
ing. Of the firſt order there are four known ſpecies : 1. The 
his is a very 


April there are produced duſty or naked heads, of the ſize of 


les of all the moſſes a true ſeed, not a | 


eine 


— 
- ” vos 
* 5. 
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che horſehocing huſbandry prevents the fallirig of the wheat, 
the ſtalks never drooping ſo abſolutely in the drill'd wheat as 
. they do in that ſown in the common wax. 
MOARING, at fea, See the article MookIN G, Oel. 
MOBILES, in the antient muſic, was an appellation given to 


variations produced the different genera and ſpecies of muſic a. 
They were called by the Greeks zwyro,, or rer .= Vid. 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 481. p. 270, 271. Wailis's Append. ad 
Ptol. Harm. p. 159. | 
MOCHLICA, a term by which ſome authors call the violent or 
draſtic purges. | , Co PLN 
MOEHRINGIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants 
_ deſcribed by Linnæus; the characters of which are theſe : 
The perianthjum ſtands expanded, and is compoſed of four 
leaves of a lanceolated figure. The flower is compoſed of 


four petals of an oval figure not indented at the ends, and 


ſmaller than the ſegments of the cup. The ſtamina are eight 


capillary filaments; the antheræ are ſimple ; the germen of 


the piſtil is globoſe; the ſtyles are two, they are ere& and of 

the length of the ſtamina; the ſtigmata are ſimple. The 

fruit is a globoſe capſule, compoſed of four valves, but having 
only one cell in which are ſeveral. ſeeds, convex on one fide 

and angular on the other. Linnæi Gen, Pl. p. 167. 
MOCHUS, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 

orobus or bitter vetch. Dodonæus, among others, calls it by 

this name. , Ger. Emac. Ind.: 2. 15 5 

MOCK-Bird, the name of an American bird of the merula 
kind, and very much approaching to the cæruleus or blauvo- 
gel. It is of the ſize of the common lark: Its beak is ſhort, 
and ſtrait; its tail very long; and its whole body of a very 

fine deep blue. Ray's Ornith. p. 12. 
Mock-Lead, in mineralogy, a name given by the Engliſh 
writers to a ſort of foſſil, called alſo blende and galena. It 

has very much the appearance of an ore of lead, being bright 

and gloſſy, of a, bluiſh black colour, and plated ; but on 
trial 1 is found to yield very little or none at all of that 
metal. | 49, 
MODERATA Miſericordia, in law, a writ that lies for him 
who is amerced in a court-baron, or other court not of record, 
for any tranſgreſſion, beyond the quality or quantity of the'of- 
fence. It is directed to the lord of the court, or his bailiff, 
_ commanding them to take a moderate amercement of the 
party. 'This.writ is founded upon Magna Charta. 

f 3 man be amerced in a court- baron, on preſentment by the 
jury, where he did not any. treſpaſs, he ſhall not have this 
writ, unleſs the amercement be exceſſive and outragedus: 

And if the ſteward of the court, of his own head, will a- 
merce any tenant or other perſon without cauſe, the party 
ought not to ſue for this writ of Maderata Miſericordia if 
he be diſtrained for that amercement; but he ſhall have ac- 
tion of treſpaſs. New. Nat. Br. 167. 2 Shit 

When the amercement which is fet on a perſon is affeered by 

his peers, this writ of Moderate Miſericordie. doth not lie; 


for then it is according to the ſtatute 10 Edw. II. 
MODERATOR (G#.)—Mopzzatos-Ring, in anitomy, is 


| uſed by Valſalva: for that ring which: the muſcles of tlie 


eſe ſoon. ripen: and ſhed their dult ; but the 
membrahaceous capſules arrive at their maturity: more ſlowly, 


thyme leaved 147:um :. This ſeldom riſes to more than an inch 


in height, and is very common about the bottoms of rocks 
rithing ſtate, 


and has all its branches bifurcated; It is common in boggy 
places. 4. The greater bog Mnium, with many | beads : 

iis is leſs branched than. the former, and has very numerous 
Of the creeping or procumbent Maiums, there are only three 


known ſpecies: 1. The tranſparent trichomanes-leaved Alnium, 
with uncut leaves: I his is a very elegant plant, and is com- 
mon in laces. 2, The tranſparent trichomanes-like 

s; This is common about Hamp- 


7 21 


. 


extremities of the leaves. N i 5 


under the com- ent 
inks away from t 
ung in great 4 2 


eye make round the optic nerve, at the bottom of the orbit. 

He alledges, that the exterior fibres of theſe muſeles which 
riſe from the nerve, muſt ſhorten it when they contract, and 
ven the interior fibres act they muſt compreſs it; ſo chat 
theſe different fibres of the muſcles. affect the nervous fluid 
_ here very differently. PLA (9%; 


— 


tory nerves of the eye; but acknowledges, that it is neither 
ſo remarkable nor diſtinct as the former. Med. Eſſi Edinb. 
+ 808- le e een, ee een ee 
MODERN. Aue, Muſica moderna, may be divided into two 
| parts: Firſt, Anti guo- Moderna, which is generally a ſeribus 
ſort of muſic, .conliſting of many parts; and which: has been 
in uſe from-Guido's time, to the beginning of the laft cen- 
du. Secondly, the Modern which has been uſed in this and 
2 I 
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Among large quantitias of theſe ſome are found ornmamented 
are dong and fander pine, and have a little buttom at" the 
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Valſal 4 Alſo d ſeribes ſuch another ring made round the mo- | 


the two intermediate chords of a tetrachord ; becauſe their 
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Al entrochi have a central cavity, or hollow, running thro? 4-* 


dt whole length; and they are of different ſpecies, according 
to authors, as this cavity differs in ſize and figure. It is 


times takes up a third part or more of its bulk. In ſome places, 
chere are indeed found entrochi which are e hollow, 
being only a thin cruſt; of theſe, ſome are perfect 
and even onthe ſurface, and others are in the common e 
2 erg hy bay V5 or marked with deep circular furrows. The 
hole in thoſe Modioli which are thicker, is ſometimes round, 
ſometimes formed like a cinquefoil- leaf; burthis laſt is more 
rarely met with, and is called by ſome of the later writers on 
foſſils, extrocho-aftetia; the ſtatry entrothus, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the common kind: The roots, as they are called, of the 
+ .entrochi have very often a configuration which leads to this; 
. they have uſually five feet, and from each foot there paſſes in- 
wardly a little furrow'to the top of the ſtone. This may ver 


3 


well give birth to the . five enlargements of the central hollow } - 
in the others, and make them entrocho-afterize. There is a4 
_ ſcarce ſpecies found ſometimes on Mendip-hills, which has fix | 
. hollows inſtead of the five of the other, and theſe all terminate 
in angles,: ſo that the whole is a ſexangular hollow, whereas 
the cinqueſoil inlets are uſually round as the leaf whoſe name 
_ © they bear, tho ſome few of them have ſharp angles. Phil, | - 
I“be joints and ſockets by which the entrochi are joined toge- | 
ther are very various, for as ſeveral rays ſhooting from a cen- | 
ter muſt of neceſſity have conſiderable wideneſſes between] 
them, as they paſs toward the circumference, according to 
the bigneſs; ſo to fill up thoſe wide ſpaces in ſome, between | - 


. - two rays'there iſſues from the center a third ray, which paſſes | | 


as the others to the circumference of the ſtone. Some have | 
- their rays gently widening from the center all the way to the | 
... circumference : In ſome, between two forks, made by a ray 


chat parted ſingle from the center but "divides afterwards, | 


there riſes alſo à little ray which runs to the circumference :| 
And ſome others are ramoſe, having a trunk riſing from the 
center, with three, four, or five branches, running to the | 
eircumfetence: Some alſo are ſmooth half way of the flone | 
tom the center, and have a circle of ſmall rays near the cir- | 
+ cumference; and ſome are perfectly ſmooth, and have no rays 
at all. Theſeare uſually very thick, and are joined together 
in the entrochus after this manner: One trochite, or e 
modiolus, a little within the outer circle, in the upper and | 
lower parts, where the __ uſe to be, has round inlets or 
. ſockets conſiderably deep, fo that only a thin tympanum hin- 
ders the trochite from being hollow at this width all through; 
and in the middle of this-tympanum there is a hole as in the 
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f many caſes, to have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of glaſſes for the 


* 
> 


perfectly underſtanding” them, the naked eye loſing a great 


| It is] part of the ſtructure. 
ſometimes a mere point in the center of the ſtone, and ſome-MODIRA Kaniram, in botan 


y, à name given by ſome authors 


to the tree, whoſe wood is the /ipnum colubrinum, or ſnake- 


wood of the ſhops. Hort. Malab, vol. 8. p. 47 


ſmooth | MODULUS of the logarithmic Syſtem, See the article LoGa- 
. RITHM. 12921891 . | a 4 > k 
MOFFAT Waters, mineral waters of conſiderable efficacy at 


1 


Moffat, in the county of Annandale. They ariſe from two 


- fprings on the declivity of a hill, which yield about 1 360 gal- 
ons of water daily. Th % 
' ſmell of the waſtungs of a gun-barrel 3 their colout is milky 


eſe waters have a ſulphureous taſte, and 


or bluiſh. The ſeaſon for uſing them is between the middle 


of April and the end of September ; but they may be drank 
all winter, and if the rains be moderate, the ſtrength of the 
y | Water is not found to be impaired. The water of the upper 


ſpring being too foul for drinking, is made uſe of for 
bathing, and is, for this purpoſe, made ſomewhat warmer 
than tepid. The quantities of water uſually drank are pretty 


large, exceeding fometimes a gallon. It is uſual to join pur- 
gatives, and that in great doſes, frequently repeated with the 


uſe' of the waters; but this is thought unjuſtifiable by ſome », 


de water is alterant and diuretic. Its purging is owing ta 


the large quantities drank, or to ſome ſingularity in the con- 
ſtitution, as a weak ſtate of the ſtomach and inteſtines. Few 


MOGORIN, in botany, a name given by the Portugueſe to an 
other trochitæ, which is ſometimes round, and ſometimes J 


of a pentangular figure, The trochites that anſwer this, 
have ſmooth joints on both ſides, without any ſkrew-like 
ridges entering into theſe ſockets, thoſe joints being hollow 


* 


alſo; and ſo other trochitæ with ſockets come on again | 


upon theſe; and thus the entrochus is made up. Some of 
theſe Madiali have both ſockets and rays, and ſome have a 
ſiocket alone on one ſide, and rays without a. ſocket on the 
_ other... Finally, ſome are perfe&ly ſmooth, only that a ſmall 
ridge runs round them, a little within the outer circle, which | 
enters into a ſmall furrow anſwering to it; and ſome are 
a 8 joined only per harmoniam. Some of the trochitæ 
hold of an equal thicks efs from the eenter to the eircum- 
ference, and others are conſiderably thick at the eircum- 
ference, and thei. :e grow gradually thinner to the central ca- 
uity, at the verge of which, all round, they make a ſort of 
edge. Theſe have concavities on both ſides, to which eonvexi- 


. 


ties in the adjoining trochitæ anſwer: Some hold of an equal 
thickneſs half way from the circumference toward the center [MOIRE, in conchylio 


of the: ſtorie, but they then grow thing and continue ſo to the 
I: WT verge of the cavity. . + Ne eee 

Heſide the generality of theſe trochitæ which are round, there are 
others found which are of an oval figure, ſome rounded at the 
ends, and ſome pointed; thefe have their central cavity as 
Well as the others, and ſome have it very ſmall, others very |” 


: 


large. In theſe it is always oblong, according to the ſhape of | the food, and the proportion of the meat to the rinks being 
given, the weight of a human body is leſs, and conſequently 


-- the ſtone, not round, as in the round ones. Theſe uſually 
are not joined in the entrochus by means of rays, but have | 
= Tidge running all along the verge in one, which is received | © 
ita a furrou in the other. Some of theſe joints are ſhaped | 
with a double oval, the oval of the upper part of them ſtanding | 
cContrary to che oval in the lower: in others, the oval do not 


only the 
W 
| . the.gval of che lower part, ſo that they umd bendwiſe to 


1 


ed 
tiy in 
are 


end 


10 


4 
1 


and both theſe may be done by 


ter. The ſtalks of this kind are ſhorter than thoſe of the 


common ſort. The eats alſo ate ſhorter, and grow nearer 
the ground, and the corn is generally of various colours. Phil. 
Tranſ. N'. 142. a | r 
| yliofogy, the mohair ſhell, a name given by 
the French vittuoſi to a peculiar ſpecies of voluta, which 
fees of a cloſely and finely reticulated texture, and reſembles 
on the ſurface a piece of mohair, or a very cloſe ſilk- worms 


web. See the article VoLUTA. 


OISTURE (Ch,) The Meifure of the air has bonfiderable 
effects on the human body. For the quantity and quality of 


its diſcharges greater in dry weather than in wet weather; 
which ma) be thts accounted for: The Moifture of the air 
moiſtens. the fibres of the ſkin, and leſſens perſpiration, by 


leſſening their vibratory motion. When perſpiration is thus 


leſſened by the Moiſture of the air, urine, indeed, is by 
4 degrees 2 + 


increaſed, but not equally. See Dr. Bryan Robinſon's 


/ Dillon the Food and Diſcharges of human Bodies, b. 68 
Hence we learn, that to keep a body of the ſanie weight in 


wet weather as in dry, either the quantity of food muſt be 
leſſened, or the proportion of the meat to the drink increaſed ; 


making any change in the meat. © 


on in the wamb, contain- 
lated or thick blood, This 
ies at the 


— ” | to de 
de ben. oY 


VB black, and its belly white ; the ſides are of a middle colour 


caught in the Mediterranean, and ſometimes in the Britiſh ſeas. | 


5 77 
, * i 
MOL 
* 4 W K, * 


ing behind. of part of the ſecundines after abortion: In 
4 W IL dangerous, and ſeldom remain in 


the womb more than a year, but in older perſons they ſomie- |. 


times remain many years, and at length often occaiion. the 
ie perſon. | 
_—— — with a regular toetus, they uſually deprive it 
of part of its nutriment, and occaſion falle pains, and man 
. 2 ts 
— "with fewer accidents at the time of deli- 
very than when the ſame ſubſtances are produced alone in the 
womb. The German writers of wonders give accounts of 
theſe concretions being living animals, armed with claws and 
beaks, or wide mouths; and deitroying the fœtus when they 


are in the womb at the ſame time with one; but theſe are 


idle reports, and are to be looked upon in the lame light with | 
* ries of Sooterkins. Funk. Conſp. Med. p. 721. 1 


The ſigus of a Mole in the uterus are very dubious; and dur- 
ing the firſt. months of geſtation, it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh it from a genuine fœtus; but after this, if the ſymptoms 
of pregnancy go on, and there is no motion perceived at a 


time when the fcetus ought to ſtir, it is ſhrewdly to be ſu- 


ſpected that this is the calc ; and this becomes the more evi- 
dent, if after this time there come on irregular and uncertain 
diſcharges of blood from the uterus, at different times; in 
this caſe there is alſo-uſually ſo great a flaccidity in the liga- 
ments of the uterus, that it does not retain 1 ce in the 


body; but when the perſon turns in bed, is plainly felt fal- x 


ling like a dead weight from one 1ide of the abdomen to the 


other. It is alſo obſerved, that in theſe caſes; tho the belly ſwells 


zs much as when there is a genuine fœtus; yet it is not fo 


regularly rounded before; but is flatter at the middle; and 


more turgid toward the ſides, ſo that the burthen ſeems carried 
on one or the other ſide, or partly in both, while the middle 
remains empty. There is always in this caſe alſo a ſenſation 
of a weight on the lower part of the abdomen, greater by much 
than in 
regular time of delivery, the caſe becomes much plainer than 
before; for there then come on either no pains at all, or thoſe 
which come are flight and inconſiderable, very irregular. in 
their periods and returns, and by no means ſufficient for the 


When they are produced in the womb 


during the time of geſtation; but thete|' 


e Caſe of their being really a child there. At the} 


Mol Ax Es, in the natural hiſtory 


MOL 


diamonds. The name of cron is alſo frequently given to 
the bodies of theſe teeth, from ſome ſort of reſemblance they 
are ſuppoſed: to have to it. In the two ſmall Molares, the 
crown is leſs than in the others, and often not ſo large as 
the bodies of the canini: they have uſually but two points. 
In the two large Molares, the crown has a much greater ex- 
tent, and the points are three, four, or five in number. The 
fifth grinder, or dens ſapientiæ, has uſually. a crown much 
like the two former dut commonly more rounded, and 
with fewer points. The roots of the Maolares are long, and 
more or leſs flat; in ſome ſingle, in othets two, three, or 
four, and ſometimes, but rarely, five in number; ſometimes 
all theſe roots are diſtin, ſometimes they are wholly united, 
and ſometimes they are united only in part ; they are generally 
ſtrait, and at a greater diſtance from one another at their ex- 
tremities than at the crown of the tooth. The roots of the 
ſmall grinders appear often ſingle, without being ſo in reality ; 
tor in examining theni narrowly, they are found to have two 
roots united; or ſoldered together; and ſometimes all the di- 
ſtinction that appears, is in their having two ſeparate points. 
The great Molares have commonly ſeveral roots, the firſt 
three; and the ſecond four; or ſometimes, the firſt four; and 
the ſecond five ; but theſe numbers are variable. The roots 
are ſometimes all perfectly diſtinct; and ſometimes they are 
partly diſtinct, and partly united in the ſame tooth in different 
degrees; and in ſome ſubjects, one or more of their points 
are bent outward; inward; or in other directions; and it is 
not always that more roots are met with in the upper teeth 


than in the lower. The fifth grinder has often but one root, 


and. that is ſometimes very ſhort, and ſometimes remarkably 


long. It is common to meet with this tooth in grown perſons 
- almoſt wholly hid in its ſocket, and it has, in theſe caſes, but 


2 very 


ſmall opening for it to appear at. In all the Mo- 
lares; near the collar, the roots; be they ever ſo many, meet 
and unite into one body; Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 43. 

of the antients, the name for 
the compound mineral bodies we now call pyrite and mar- 
caſites: See the articles PT RITA; and MARC A SITE. 


exclution of a foetus, - When the Mole happens at the fame} MOLDAVICA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 


time with the foetus, it is ſeldom to be diſcovered till the time 
ol delivery, or if it be found out ſooner, there can be nothing 
done till both that and the foetus are excluded; after this the 
womb is to be very carefully cleanſed, as in abortions. / At 
other times, when the caſe is obvious, that there is a Mole 


Conſp. e e 5 > TH 

Me find a very ſingular inſtance in Kerkringz of a Mole, in | 
which a child was encloſed. The whole was declared a falſe] 
conception, and might have been ſacrificed as ſuch; had not 


| ſome perſon preſent obſerved ſomething ſtir within it, and, | 


on the opening it, taken out the living child. Kerkring, 
Fpecil. Anat. CCC | 

MOLa, in zoology, the name of a fiſh commonly called in 
Engliſh; the ſun fi/b, It is of a very ſingular figure. Its body is 


one is alſo bid; and both of them terminate in 


lated, and uſually divided into two unequal lips. 


characters of which are theſe : The flower conſiſts of one leaf; 
and is of the labiated kind. The -upper lip is ſomewhat 
arched, bifid at the extremity, and turned upwards ; the lower 
edges, reſembling the mouth of ſome animal. The cu Fr pare? 
e 
ariſes from this, and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the 
hinder part of 'the flower, and ſurrounded by four embryos, 


which ripen into oblong ſeeds, and are contained in the cup 


of the flower. | | 3 
The ſpecies of Moldavica, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


theſe : 1. The blue-flowered betony-leaved Moldavica. 2. The 


white - flowered betony-leaved Moldavica. 3. The betony- 
leaved AMAoldavica; with fleſh- coloured flowers: And 4: The 
{trong-ſcented trefoil Moldavica of America, called by ſome, the 


broad and ſhort, and its hinder extremity is terminated by a| MoLe-Hills. Theſe little hillocks of earth ate à very g 


Circular fin, which ſerves it. fot a tail; ſo that it looks like the 


| head of a large'filh ſever'd from its body; it is frequently of | 
two foot in length, and ſometimes very much exceeds that 


ſize, growing even to two hundred weight. It has no ſcales; | 


but is cover d with 2 hard, harſh, and rough ſkiti. Its back | 


between both. Its back and belly both terminate in a narrow edge, | 
Its mouth is very ſmall for the {ize of the fiſh, and, wheii open, | 
is round. Its Jaws are hard; and edged like a knife within; ex-| 
ternally they are rough, as if beſet with ſeveral rows cf ſmall 


teeth: The head does not at all project from the reſt of the 


body. The eyes art very ſmall. It has only one pair of fins, 


| Which are ſituated hear the gills, which are only two elliptie are in very great numbers. 
* 4 i This is a kind of horſe 1 1 about 
| three foot over, and with a ſtrong back. It iv about four 

, © harneſſed'to, and 4 croſs bar of iron to n it at 
bottom of the handles; reaching froini 

- bther; © The middle of this croſs bar is f. 


holes tovered with their proßer metmibranes. Its fleſh is very 
ſoft; and its bones are all griſſy and tender. The ſxin ſticks 
very firmly to the fleſh; atid is not eaſily taken off. It is 


See Tab: of Fiſhes, No. 2). Mllugbly's Hiſt. Pile! p: 151. 
MOLAGO Cadi, in "bor a name by which ſome authors 


haue talled the plant which prodiices the common black pep-| 


per: Hort. Mal, vol. 8: p. 23. 


MOLANGA, in botany; a naine given by ſome authors to the 
common black peppet.  Piſo.| 
twe nty in number, T x 
five being placed on each fide of both jaws; immediately after} 
the canini. The two firſt in _ row are «fittall, the two| -' 
| hich-appears very late, and}. | 'w 

is often wholly wanting. The Melares have been, netord- “ 
ing to this difference in their ſize, diſtinguiſhed into ſmall} 1 


— which produces the 
nt. Aron; p. 4222 
MOLARES Deuts (Cyel.) — Theſe are t 


next larger, as is alſo the laſt, 


grinders,” large grinders, and dentes ſapientie, or the teeth off 8 
arrived at years of diſeretin. Wan GE fe 


The bodies of the - Aolares in g 


| and irregularly cylindrical, a rap little 


has four broad and 


* — 


two, or more, ſharp of iron, like 
46 cut the Aal, ban ihre two; chrbe, or 


© iron behind is of a ſemicircular figure. A 
neſe'd to this machine, And a boy muſt be 


general are very Wick, ſhort, | n 


prejudice to the paſture lands; not only in waſting ſo much 
of the land as they cover, but in hindering the ſcytheiin'mow- 


ing. In the weſt of England they uſe a peduliat inſtrument 
for the breaking up of theſe ; it is a flat board, very thick, 
and of about eight inches in diarheter} into which there is 


faſtened a perpendicular handle of chree or four foot long. It 
lron teeth at the front, which rea- 


„ 'and ſpread the carth it eonſiſts of; 


dily cut through the 


and behind there is a large knob, proper for breaking the 


clods with, if thete are any. Some uſe ſpade, or othet Sen- 
mon inſtrument, in the place of this, but not ſo Well. There 


is, however, a much better inſtrument eveit than this, for 


1 and a ee 


rounded, and terminated by a broad end, morè or leſs filled 
with obtuſe points, cut, in ſome meaſure, like fo many 


— 


MOLE, Talpa, in zoology. See the article AIT A. 
Mor E, Mola, in medicine. See the article Mol A. 
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| o'r is. applied to. the: ſervants in a monat 


A OIL. 


if grafwthedirſt years. The farmers ws ſomeparts; 
are not willing to deſtroy the Mole-bills, but let 


grouni by them; but the advantage 8 is ſo little 
— balknce the — N N e 


NM bead Gariterahr a. 1 
MOLES-Garnea, in 


2 muſcle, called Wiso Albinus, and othe 
do a ow, nus, rs, 

Rel it the Carnea Moles cata rites 
hoc — eee hy 


Mott Dun Lais Formons, in anatomy, 2 name given by 


2 „ to dhe mufcle called by Albinus orbicularis oris, 
8 labiarum. 
the name of a ous of plants: The cha- ' 
W which aue theſe: The is of the roſaceous 
kind; or compoſed of 9 in à circu- 


ke the piſtil finally becomes a fruit gen | 
; which is the | 


Tourn. Inſt. p. 661. 
5 one known {| of this g 


3 of Cluſius, called. by Caſpar Bauki the Peruvian 


= common in the 
Venice, Ac. and 8 "authors the rf amnium mini- 


\ kind, ſeldom £x g fur inches in length; e dend _ 


like the cod, from the angle of 

and bree — 2 7 
of a brown white, it: y ſmal 
and 1 


e an e . 
VI . 171. nt dien 10 74 


Manns, in the antient muſic, a name: gioen! — dere the 
diatonic; and alſa to a n eee Ses the ar- 
ticles DiAromc, and CuR MAT Io. 


oi _ called ĩt dN, and uled.the wig in Ware 5 


3 As the latter was formed by Increaſing 41 

neaxer to the higheſt extreme of. the tetrachord, ſothe ale mr 
was formed by temiſſion or relaxation. Hence the diviſion 
1 55 the diatonic into Molle, Hadan, and intenſum, our. 
ek. Meiboo... des the ay D1a- N 


=Y | 18558 51. edit. 
„ end und EN Us. L 
MOLM AN, in. out old writers, « vun, to: e 
ery. . Spelm. Gloſl, 
Blount, - "| 


MQLOCH, an effected. term uſed by So chemical writers, to 
— leaden pot, through which mercury is mn 06 paſs 
Bot Id . 
Mock, in antiquity. dhe name of the Phornician god. See 
the article DzMon, Cyc. 
MOLOCHITES, in natural hiſtory. | 
7 CHITES.: n 
MOLOFS, a word uſed by ſome medical writers, to e 


„ * ſpots Which dent uren the kin ee gene | 


Ke JLOSSES.(Gycl.)— Artificial Moto58s. | | Thee bas been 
| nd a,method of making Moloſſes from apples, without the 
belt ſt in this ope- 


addition of ſugar. The apple that. ſucceeds 
.  ation-is a ſummer- ſweeting of a middle ſie, pleaſant to the 


bite and fo full of Juice, de Gunn ee en bar- i 


It gives a yellow ſtain to the hands, or other ſubſtances dig 
making ic is this: Ke 7 I to be ground £ a 


* 

21 ke manner of 

1 r den the Juice v to be boiled in a large coppe 
res quarters, of it be. evaparated : "This will be dom vich 

5165 fire in about fix hours, wich the 9 of jece 


| - -biſpnepentioned a by this time i ll þ be N e conſiſtence | 


os as e 5 

2M tiule,in;preſer preſer ving der. 4 

_ £ racked. cyders will, preſerve. Its. and | 

Amd. ola | — 9 owir 0 lt., Cband-- 

ock. in ,þ * and, — ape wer 
bl dear | 


jan Jews rote fo bee ee his mn family, and | 


* 


bo rv to all ſs - 7 ti il h 


from gear 40:year, ſuppoling that they get eme 


* 


© cations proper additions are to be made. Alkaline ſalts, ſo 
common in the rectifyi 


| 


given by Veſalius, wad |: 


Monte, in ich h oa no eee 
, tography ten „and in the markets of Rome, ir 


Its lower jaw; ande 
at on Fray res. 1h. on its noſe and gills 


See the arc Maus- - 


ö 


ö 


Two quarts 


* 
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MOI. 


ſpirits, - 


reign | 
After the firſt diſiling of Mules + ſpirits-from the waſh ; t 
low wines; it js to be reGified, and in the f TI 


i nous and briſle, and approneh more is the nature of the fo- 


rectifi- 


the malt ſpirits, muſt be avoided in 
this caſe, as not at all ſuiting this ſpirit, and the neutral ones 
only muſt bo uſed, ſuch as ſandiver, common deerepitated alt, 
ſal enixum Paracelſi, and the like; but upon the whole no- 
thing ſo conſiderable is to be expected from theſe ſalts, as 
from a careful rectification in balneo mariz, without any other 
admixture ; by this alone repeated two or three times with 
freſh water each time, the n will at once ao made fit for 
the niceſt uſes. | 
Where the AAolgſſes ſpirit is brought to the common proof 
ſtrength, if it be found not to have enough of the eue in 
it, it will be very proper to add to it ſome good 3 nitri 
dulcis; and if the ſpirit be clean worked, it may by this ad- 
_ alone be made to _ on. ordinary * French 
rand 
a Wha vie newly diſtilled, this ſpirit like all others is colourleſs 
and limpid as water; but our diſtillers always give it the ſame 
ſort of yellow tinge, which the foreign ſpirits are found to ob- 
tain from the caſks they are ſent over in. They have many 
ways of giving this colour extempore; but the two moſt in 
- uſe are, either by an extract of oak-wood, or by burnt ſugar, 
Adeolofſes ſpirit coming dearer than that of malt, it is frequent- 
Jy met with baſely adulterated with a mixture of that ſpirit, 
And indeed ſeldom is to be bought without ſome. 'daſh of it. 
Many have a way of mixing malt in the fermenting liquor, 
by the the yield of the whole is greatly increaſed, and the 
maker may aſſure the buyer that the ſpirit is Pure as it ran 
from the worn. 5 | 


| England is the principal place where this Fun u made at thi 


time; it was at one time prepared in great quantities in 
France, eſpecially in the river Loire; but it is now forbid 


there, under a ſevere penalty. In Holland alſo they have it 
not, on account of the high duty laid „ 885 treacle in ur 
of their own ſugar- baker s. 
We meet with very little of Maloſſes ſpirit codon to the 
ſtrength of alcohol or ſpirit of wine, tho, hen rectiſied to this 
ſtate in a manner, it is very little inferior to the real 
alcohol of wine, the name of which is ſo well known among 
us, tho the thing itſelf is perhaps never ſeen here. All that 
we call ſpirit of wine being no other than malt-ſpirit reduced 
to an imperfect alcohol, or a ſpirit almoſt totally inflammable. 
Great quantities of Moloſfes ſpirit are uſed. in the adulterating 
ol brandy, rum, and arrack; and great quantities are uſed 
alone in the making cherry- and other drams by infu- 
ſion, in all which many prefer it even to the foreign ſpirits. 
In moſt of the nice caſes in our compound diſtillery the Mo- 
_ loffes ſpirit ſupplys the place of a pure and clean malt ſpirit, 
which we have not yet the way of producing in the large way 
to advantage. Our cinnamon, citron, and other fine cordial- 
. waters, are made with it; far che malt ſpirit would give theſe 
a very diſagreeable flavour. 
There is alſo another uſe to which this foe ſerves extremely 
well, and which even a foreign ſpirit that has any remarkable 
flavour will not do ſo well in; this is the making the extem- 
poraneous wine, which ſome people are ſo fond of. Ser the 
article Extemporauzous WIN. 


wx 


| peg into it; and may therefore be of uſe. in « It is poſ- 
ſible alſo, that the vinegar- makers may find Oy it in their 

way; but the moſt advantageous of al its uſes, is to the diſtil- 
ler himſelf, a quantity of it added to new treacle intended for 

» fermentation: will be of great uſe in the proceſs, and increaſc 

very conſiderably; the quantity of ſpirit; but the proportion in 

e the new matter muſt SIR too great. [Os Way 
on Di 

MOLTEN Tonk tin in he manege, is 4 fermentation or ebul- 

lition of pituitous and impure. humours, which Precipitate and 
diſembogus int into the guts, and oſtentimes kill a horie. This 
diſeaſe does not commonly ſeize upon any | but very fat horſes, 

.. when over-rid in very hot. weather. 

— in zoology, a name hy, which ſome. authors have cal- 
led the common, cod-fiſh, called the morbua, and afellus ma- 
e ee e ic. b. 102. bike article | 
oD-Fi 4 IE [TERS | | <<} C3.) FE 


[o.vcca-B a name given by Sir Robert Sibbald, in his 
lenses and y tare gen bf fs deſerption ofthe Ork: 
4 iſlands "to a fort of fruit frequently caſt on ſhore in the 
2 :lands of Scotland; eſperially on the coaſts moſt 
— ſed to the waves of the great ocean. 3 
They are called by ſome Orkney-beans; and are not e p 0- 
duce of that iſland; or indeed of any other part of urope, 
% Bay any procured four ſpecies of them little injured by 
the ſea, and found on examination that three of them were 
the common produce of the iſland of Jamaica; where he had 
himſelf gathered them, and deſcribed them in his catalogue 


and hiſtory. 


The firſt fort was a kind of kidney-bean, and the plant which 


it is deſcribed by Sir Hans under the name of the 
ms — ec with a great crooked lobe. It is 
alſo figured in the Hortus Malabaricus, by the name of Perim 
HKaludalli, and Sir Robert Sibbald alſo calls it Nux Indica 
ex qua Pyxides pro pulvere fternutatorio parant. This is a 
native of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and is ſometimes found 
thrown on ſhore in the county of Kerry in Ireland; and in 

| er places. ; | 

1 kind of fruit thrown on ſhore in the Orkneys, is a 
very common fruit in Jamaica, known there by the name of 
the horſe-eye bean it has this name from its reſembling the eye 
of ſome large animal by reaſon of a hilus or welt which ſur- 
rounds it. This is deſcribed by many authors, and among the 
reſt by Sir Hans Sloane, in his catalogue of the Jamaica plants; 
and is found in many other of the hotter parts, both of the Eaſt 
and Weſt-Indies. | 3 
4 ied kind of fruit found on theſe ſhores, 1s that called by 
the people of Jamaica the aſh-coloured nickar-nut; it has 
this name from its colour, and from its being perfectly round 
and of the ſhape of a nickar or marble, ſuch as boys play 
with : This alſo is common to the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. : 
A fourth kind is alſo a Jamaica fruit, with the hiſtory of which 
we are not yet well gcquainted; no body has ſeen it grow- 
ing, but the fruit iffelf is preſerved in many of the collec- 
tions of the curious, and has been figured and deſcribed by 
Cluſius, and others, under the name of a round exotic fruit 
ridged with four riſing nerves. 


Theſe are the principal kinds of fruit thus toſſed on ſhore with 
us; but how the products of Jamaica, or other parts of A- 

merica, ſhould be brought to the ſhores of Scotland and Ire- 

land, ſeems not eaſy to determine on any certain foundation. 
It is eafy to conceive, that when they grow by the ſides of 
_ rivers they may fall off from the trees into them, and 

be thence conveyed into the ſea. It is likewiſe eaſy to ſee, 

that when they are thus floating on the ſurface of the fea 
they may be carried about by the winds and currents, and be 
carried a great way; but their journey this way muſt natural- 

ly be ſtopped by the main continent of America, and they 
muſt be forced through the gulf of Florida, or the canal of 
Bahama, going thence conſtantly eaft, and into the North- 

American ſea. This is eaſily conceived by a ſimilar fact which 
happens every day : which is, that a kind of ſea-lentil, called 
ſargaſſo, which grows very plentifully on the rocks about Ja- 
maica, is waſhed off from thence and carried by the winds 
and currents, which for the moſt part go impetuoully the ſame 
way, toward the coaſt of Florida, and thence into the North- 
American ocean ; and are there found floating on the ſurface. 
Thus far it is eaſy to trace our fruits from their native ſoil; 

but how after this they ſhould make the reſt of their voyage 
is a great myſtery, and not to be accounted for by us, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe, that as ſhips when they go ſouth expect a 
trade eaſterly wind, and when they come north expect and 
generally find a weſterly wind, for at leaſt two parts in three 
of the year ; ſo we are to ſuppoſe theſe fruits being brought 
north by the current from the gulf of Florida, are put into 
theſe weſterly winds way, and by them conveyed to the 


coaſts of Scotland and Ireland. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 222. p. 


O0. « 2 
y the ſame means that theſe beans came to Scotland, it is 
reaſonable to believe that the ſame winds and currents brought 
from America thoſe ſeveral things towards the Azores and 
Porto Santo, which are recorded by Ferdinand Columbus, 
in the life of his father ; which gave this bold adventurer the 
firſt notions of there being ſuch a place as America, The 
things he mentions as waſhed aſhore in this manner, were a 
piece of wood very ingeniouſly wtought, but evidently with- 
out the help of iron tools. This was taken up by a Portu- 
gueſe pilot, four hundred and fifty leagues from ſhore, off cape 
St. Vincent, after a weſt wind, which had blown vielently for 
many days: After this ſuch another piece of wood was taken 


up on the ſhores of Porto Santo, after ſuch another long and | 


violent weſt wind. After this large canes, vaſtly ſuperior to 
any of the growth of the then known parts of the world, were 
found thrown on the fame ſhotes, and the fruits of pines 
which did not grow in any known part of the world; 
and finally the bodies of two men appearing to be of a diffe- 
rent nation from any of the known people, and two of their 
canoes, were driven on ſhore on the ifland Flores, one of 
Azores. All theſe things having been found only after ſtrong 
and continued welt Vie, © append very ovidag, that there 
SuPPL. Vor. II. 


— 


pet another author who will lead into no lets errors. 
| ts Pliny, who has blended together the accounts of all the 
Writers before him on this ſubject; and as they have contra- 


muſt be land ſomewhere to the weſt, where fruits and meri 
were to be found; and that theſe men liad no knowledge of 
our arts, by their want of iron. It was eaſy to ſee from this 
how uſeſul we might be to them, if they could furniſh us with 


any thing of value. And on this plan was founded the great- 
eſt diſcovery of the modern times. 


MOLY.: The name of this plant is rendered famous by Homer, 


and has been on this occaſion much enquired into as to its 
true ſenſe, by the botaniſts of almoſt all times. The old in- 
terpreters of Homer all explain this word by the wild rue; 
and the only reaſon for this is, that at ſome time, probably 
long after the days of Homer, the people of Cappadocia called 
the wild rue Moly. But this plant is wholly different from 
the Moly of Homer, which 'Theophraſtus attirms grew in his 
time in Arcadia, in great plenty, and had a round bulbous 
root like an onion, and long and grafly leaves like thc {quil}. 

The authority of this author, who wrote proteifedly on the 
ſubject of plants, and wrote ſo early, is ſufficient to explode 
the abſurd opinion of the Moly of Homer, being wild rue; 
but tho' the commentators are thus caſily ſet atide, there is 


This 


dicted one another, he has preſerved all their contradictions. 
After telling us the fabulous ſtory of its being found out by 
the god Mercury, and being good againſt witchcraft and tlie 


like, he tranſlates the words of Theophraſtus, that it grows 


about Phineas and Cyllene, in Arcadia; and has a round and 
black root of the ſhape of an onion, and leaves like the ſqui!l. 
To this Theophraſtus has added, that it is not however difli- 
cult to be dug up, as Homer ſeems to think; but Pliny, to 


make Theophraſtus and Homer agree at any rate, leaves out 


the word not in his tranſlation, and ſays, that it is very dit- 
hcult to be dug up. Pliny, L. 25. c. 4. 

The phyſicians of Italy, in the time of Pliny, were fond of 
believing that they had the true Moly of Homer growing in 


the Campania of Rome; and Pliny ſeems to have been alſo 


wholly convinced of it; and mentions as a reaſon of his con- 


viction, that they had brought to him a root of Moly, which 


was dug up with prodigious difficulty from among rocks and 
ſtones, and which, when he ſaw it, meaſured thirty foot long, 
yet was not compleat, but broken off at the end; fo that it 
might poſſibly have been much longer. The author's ſkill in 
botany appears to have been. very little, that could make 
him believe, becauſe of the ſingle obſervation of the difficulty 


of getting it up, that this was the true Moly which he had 


Juſt before deſcribed from Theophraſtus, as having a round 
root like an onion. | 

It is probable that this was the root of the ſaint-foin or lu- 
cerne, both theſe plants growing wild in Italy, and both hav- 
ing roots of a prodigious length, probably not leſs than that 


here mentioned by Pliny ; but that he could ſuppoſe theſe 


roots to be of the bulbous kind, ſhews an ignorance that but 
ill agrees with the veneration ſome people have for this author, 
This plant had nothing in common with the Moly of Homer 
and that of Theophraſtus, excepting the difficulty of getting 
it up, which Theophraſtus denys to be a truth ; and in which 
probably Homer was miſinformed, as no bulbous root can be 
very difficult to get up ; but Pliny, that the Roman root might 
agree with the true Moly, firſt compels 'Theophraſtus againſt 
the letter of his own account, to ſay Moly was hard to be 
dug up, and then makes this a reaſon for a plant's being the 


true Moly, which does not appear to have had any one cha- 


racter in common with it. Nature is uniform in her produc- 
tions, and tho' a bulbous plant ſuch as the Moly of Theo- 
phraſtus, would naturally have grafly leaves, as all bulbous 
plants have; yet this long-rooted plant, deſcribed by Pliny, in 


the common courſe of nature could not have ſuch, but pro- 


bably had either pennated or trifoliate leaves. 

Pliny adds, that the Greek authors have made the flowers of 
the Aly yellow, whereas Homer ſays that they were white ; 
but it does not appear that this is a juſt accuſation, for neither 
any of the Greek writers extant at this time,' nor any of the 
fragments of others which we find recorded, expreſs any fuch 
thing: On the contrary, the whiteneſs of the flower ſeems to 
have been always looked upon as one of the great and eſſen- 
tial characters of the Moly; and the wild rue ſeems to have 
been ſuppoſed the Moly of Homer, only becauſe it has white 
flowers, and roots black on the ou.thide. The error of Pliny 
in ſuppoſing the Greeks to have called the flowers of the 
Moly yellow, ſeems to have ariſen from a Greek writer hav- 
ing ſaid, that the flowers are like thoſe of the leucoium, but 
white as milk. He has probably taken this ſentence, but with- 
out the laſt word, and then accuſed the author of ſaying they 
were like the leucoiun flowers in colour, when he only lays 
they are ſo in ſhape. 

T. author of the Priapeian verſes ſeems to follow this, and 
ſays, that yellow or gold- coloured flowers ariſe from the Maꝶʒ 
but this is by no means conſonant to Homer's account, who 
ſays they are white like milk. And fo ſay all that have writ- 


after him. | 
On he what Maly of Homer ſeems to have been a ſpe- 


On the whole, the | 
cies of allium or garlic. See the article GARLICK, ſp. 32. 
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MOLYBDANA, Leadwort, in botany, a name gieen 


MOLYZA, u, a word uſed by the Greek phyſicians to 


MON 


by ſome 
authors to the great toothwort, or dentillaria of Rondeletius. 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. See the article PLUMBAGO. 


MoLYBDANA is alſo a mineral ſubſtance, called black lead. See 


the article BL Ack Lead, 
MOLYBDIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of cry- 
ſtals. The word is derived from the Greek Meucdee, 3 
and expteſles cryſtals altered in their figure by particles of that 
metal. The cryſtals of this genus are of a cubic form, or 
compoſed of fix ſides, at right angles, like a die. 
Of this genus there are three known ſpecies- 1. A colourleſs 
one, compoſed of extremely fine cruſts. This is found in many 
parts, both of this and other kingdoms, where there are lead 
mines; and tho' naturally colourleſs, is ſometimes tinged with 
a red, green, or blue. 2. A dull one with thicker cruſts, 
ſometimes whitiſh, and ſometimes coloured to a yellowiſh or 
other hue. This is found in the lead mines of Yorkſhire, 
and ſome other places. And 3. A dull bluiſh white one, 
with very thick cruſts. This is very frequent in the lead 
mines in Derbyſhire, and is generally found in large clufters. 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 193. . 
MOLYBDOMAN TIA, Mv Harri, in antiquity, a ſpecies 
of divination, by obſerving the motions, figures, &c. of 
melted lead. Potter, Archæol. Græc. lib. 2. c. 18. | 
expreſs a head of garlick. Hippocrates has ſeveral times pre- 
ſcribed this under the name of Molyza, and this having ſome 
ſort of reſemblance to the word moly, ſeveral of the interpre- 
ters of Hipprocrates have been very deſirous of making it the 
fame thing with the moly of Homer. But the words of Hip- 
pocrates himſelf, in his book of the diſeaſes of women, ſet this 
in a clear light; for he there adds the name of garlick to the 
Molyxa, and orders a Molyza of garlick to be ſcraped clean for 


uſe. Heſychius calls Molyza a head of garlick, and Pſellus, on the | 


antiquated words of the Greek phyſicians, ſays the ſame thing. 

MOMENT (Cyc! )—A Moment ought not to be conceived as 
the leaſt part of time, but as a termination or limit of time. 
Maclaurin's Fluxions, vol. 1. p. 245 


MOMISCUS, a word uſed by ſome as a name of the dentes | 


molares, and by others only as the name of that part of thoſe 
teeth which is near the gums. | | 
MOMORDICA, in botany, | 
called by many authors, balſamina and charantia. The cha- 
raters of the plants of this genus are theſe: The flower con- 
ſiſts of one leaf, ſhaped like a bell, wide open at the mouth, 
and deeply divided into five ſegments, ſo as to ſeem a five- 
leaved or Of theſe, ſome are male or ſteril flowers, 
having no embryo fruit, others are fruitful, and have each its 
embryo fruit at the bottom, which ripens into a capſule, more 
or 2 turbinated, fleſhy, hollow, and endued with an elaſtic 
power, by means of which it throws out the ſeeds on touch- 
15 it, when ripe, to a conſiderable diſtance. 


e ſpecies of this genus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


theſe: 1. The common Momordica, called the round-leaved, 
male, or creeping balſamina. 2. The Momordica of Ceylon, 
With a ſhorter fruit, and a vine-like leaf. 3. The longer- 
fruited Momordica of Ceylon, with vine-like leaves. 

The flower of this genus of plants is ſo very deeply cut into its 

* ſegments, that there is ſome doubt whether it be not properly a 
five-leaved flower. The error of calling it balſamina, and 
confounding it with the ſpecies of that genus, is very great, 
See the article BALSAMINA. | 


MOMOT, the name of a bird deſcribed by Nieremberg, and | 


faid to be an inhabitant of the hot countries. It is of the ſize 
of a pigeon; its beak is black and crooked, three fingers 
breadth long, and ſerrated at the edge. Its head is blue like 
the peacock's, and its feet brown. | 
a pleaſant green, But what is moſt ſingular in this bird, is, 


that it has in its tail one feather much longer than the reſt, ' 


which is naked for a great way, and is feather'd only at the 

end. This laft circumſtance Mr. Ray judges wholly falſe, as 

no birds have ſingle feathers in their tails, but all that are there 
grow in pairs. | 

MONACANTHUS, in zoology, a name given by ſome to the 

. alpheſtes, or cinedus, a fiſh N to the turdus kind; 

but differing, in that its back fin is prickly all along, whereas 


the forepart only is ſo in the turdus. — 
MONACHELLE, in ichthyology, a name given by ſome to 
. the fiſh called, by the oldeſt Greek writers, the chremps, and 


by the later ones, as alſo by the Latin authors on theſe ſub- 


des, chromis. It is-properly a ſpecies of the ſparus, and is 
.. diſtinguiſhed by Artedi from the others, by the le of the 


. ſecond ray of the belly fins. 
MONADELPHIA, in botany, a claſs of plants whoſe ſtamina 
. 


by reaſon of their filaments running in among 

one are all formed into one body. 
The word is formed of the Greek jars, ſingle, and avape, 

brotherhood, or 2 Theſe coalitions of the ſta- 
mina in being underſtood in botany by that term. 
this are the craneſbill, mallow, &c. 
| T8 8 Leg 
is always a perianthium to ower, no ſpecies whole 
claſs bring without it. This is always permanent, and ſur- 


Wund the baſe of the (ced-yeſlel, atter the flower is Allen.]. tion of a tingling beat, not only affeQing his tongue, 
J | 1 5 
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| The flower always confiſts of five petals, which are cordated 

at the top. The ſtamina are a great number of filaments, 
which grow together in one body at the baſe, and are looſe at 
the top. The external ones are ſhorter than the others; and 
the antherz are always incumbent. In the piſtils there is found 
a receptacle of the fructification, which is placed in the cen- 
ter of the flower. The germina are erect, and ſurround in 
a rotary manner the apex of the receptacle. The ſtyles are all 
found growing together at the bottom, into one body with 
the receptacle; and in their upper part they are divided into as 


| many filaments as there are germina. The ſtigmata are ſlen- 


der and expanded. The fruit is a capſule, divided into as 
many cells as there were piſtils in the lower. This is of ver 
various figures in the various genera and ſpecies ; but the ſed; 
in all are reniform, or ſhaped like kidneys. See Tab. I. of 
Botany, Claſs 1. | | | 
This is an extremely natural claſs; and there is not one plant 
uſually allowed. to belong to the reſt of this kind, that this 
character ſeparates, nor one of any other kind that it brings 
in among them. Tournefort has been guilty of a very great 
error, in regard to the flowers of the plants of this claſs ; he 
ſays that they are monopetalous, and only divided into five 
ſegments ; but a ſtrict obſervation will ſhew, that they really 
conſiſt each of five ſeparate petals, which only are joined at 
the baſe by certain filaments, which together make one body. 
Hence it follows, that they are ſtrictly and truly pentapeta- 
-Jous, tho? they fall off together, not ſeparately, on ſhaking 
the plant. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 325. | | 
It is obſerved, that all the plants of this claſs are mucilaginous 
and emollient, and have great virtues, as diuretics, &c, 
The common marſhmallow deſervedly ſtands at the head of 


the name of a genus of plants 


he reſt of the body is of 


; theſe, and is common in the preſcriptions' of phyſicians on 
i theſe occaſions, as well as in many of the ſhop compoſitions, 
as the ſyrrup of marſhmallows, and the like. 
Tho? authors in general have kept this claſs of plants together, 
they have been much divided in their opinions, as to the cha- 
racters or parts of them, by which they ſhould divide them 
into genera. Some have had recourſe, on this occaſion, to 
the ſeed-veſſel ; others finding that inſufficient, havegenſulted 
the leaves. Linnæus uſes the cup of the flower on this occa- 
ſion, which is a very eſſential part in this claſs of plants, and 
_ ſufficiently different in the different genera. 
MONANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of plants which have her- 
maphrodite flowers, with only one ſtamen in each. | 
The word is formed of the Greek wie, ſingle, and Anf, 
male, Of this claſs of plants are the blite, turmeric, and the 
like. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 1. . | 
MONARCHICI, in church hiſtory, heretics towards the end 
of the ſecond century, who allowed but one perſon in the 
E and taught that the father was crucified. Hof. 
in voc. 

MONARDA, the name by which Linnæus calls the plant 
which is the origanum ſpurium, or baſtard wild marjoram of 
Rivinus. This, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, makes 

alſo a diſtin genus of plants, the characters of which are, 
that the cup is made of one leaf, and is cylindric and tubulated, 
with an even edge marked with five notches. The flower 
conſiſts of only one petal, which is a cylindric crooked tube, 
longer than the cup, and with a labiated opening. The up- 
per lip is long, narrow, ftrait, whole, and ſurrounded with 
rims ; the lower lip is bent back, is broad, and lightly trifid, 
the middle ſegment being the longer, narrower, and rimmed 
round the edge. The ſtamina are two filaments, of the 
length of the upper lip of the flower, in which they are hid. 
The antheræ are of a compreſſed form, truncated above, and 
convex below. The piſtil is a quadrifid germen, with a 
thread-like ſtyle involved among the ſtamina, and a ftigma 
bifid and pointed. It has properly no fruit, the cup encloſing 
in its bottom the ſeeds, which are roundiſh, and four in num- 
ber. Linnæi Gen, Plant. p. 6. | | 

MON EMERION, Movnpepiovy, AMONY the antient Romans, 2 

ſhew, according to ſome, wherein nonè but tame beaſts were 
expoſed to view. „ 

Others will have it to be a ſhew of one day's continuance. 

Pitiſc. in voc. | RE 
MONEY (Cycl.)—Matiing Mox EY. See the article Man- 
MONGER, a little ſea-veſſel which fiſhermen uſe. Stat. 
13 Elia. c. 11, Blount, 0 | 
MONK-Fiſe, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of the ſqualus, ac- 

| cording to the new Artedian ſyſtem ; called rhina and fquat:- 

nus by the old authors, It js diſtinguiſhed by Artedi from the 
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| other ſquali, by the name of the ſqualus with no pinna ani, 
| and with the mouth on the top of the head. See Tab. of 
Fiſhes, No. 7. 5 he | 


 Monx's Hood, a name given to ſeveral 
' wolfs-bane. See the article Aconrre. 
'The flowers of this plant are in common uſe in the coun- 
try, to garniſh diſhes, tho ally ſuſpected of being 
| poiſonous; but the ſtalks have found v 2 ſo, 
| ing to an account given in the Philoſophical 1 ran- 
| faions, | 


ſpecies of aconite, Or 


of a perſon who eat them inſtead of celeri. 
The firſt ſymptom this perſon felt, was a biting, and fart 


Jaws3 


of 
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his teeth. after this, ſeemied looſe, and his cheeks were 
Jens bi os that he thought they were ſwelled to three 
ſize, and he could not be perſuaded of the 
by le who were 23 _ ps his qi 
is ti ſenſation by degrees ſp 1 ter, till by 
. 2 days but efpecially the extremities, were 
affected by it; he then felt a weakneſs in his joints, eſpecially 
in his knees and ankles, and frequent twitchings of the ten- 
dons. At length, he felt a pain that gave him an idea of the 
circulation of the blood being wholly affected, and abſolutely 
ſtopped in his legs toward the feet, and from his wriſts to his 
fingers ends. He had all this time no ſickneſs, or diſpoſition to 
vomit. He took near a pint of oil, and ſwallowed after that 
reat quantities of carduus tea; this made him vomit; but 
after this his head grew miſty, his eyes dim, and a humming 
noiſe was e in his ears; after this he fell into abſolute 
faintings, and his eyes were cloſed, his limbs ſtiff, and his 
teeth fixed. He was, however, recovered at length by re- 
peated draughts of carduus tea, and cordial draughts of wine, 
- with tincture of ſaffron, caſtor, and the like, between the 
times of his reachings to vomit, . Philof. Tranſ. Ne. 432. 
The young ſhoots of this plant have ſome reſemblance to ſa- 
lary, and were put into the ſalad as ſuch. The whole quan- 
tity put in, was but the top of one root ; and one other perſon 
eat of the ſallad beſide the man. She eat more ſparingly, and 
had all the ſymptoms of which the man complain d, only in a 
leſs degree. N 5 
MONOCEROS Minor, in ichthyography, the name of a fiſh 
caught in the American ſeas ; its uſual length is a foot and 
half; its height about nine inches, very flat bodied, and high 
backed like a perch, and bow bellied. Its head has ſome re- 


remblance to that of a baboon. Its mouth is ſituated low, and | 


is not above an inch over. Its teeth are of the eighth of an inch 
Jong, and of the thickneſs of a midling needle ; and the gills are 
ſubtended to the eyes and mouth, like the ſegment of a circle. 


The eyes ſtand near the top of the head, and are an inch over. | 


From the top of the head is prolonged a ſmooth, round, ta- 
pered, ſtrait horn, two inches round about the root, and about 
three inches long. This ſeems to have no bone within it, nor 
| bs inſerted into any, but ſeems merely the cuticle hardened, 
as in corns; into a ſort of horny ſubſtance. The back fin 
reaches from the head to the tail. It is covered with a tough | 


thick ſkin, feeling ſomewhat rough. Grew's Muſ. Soc. Re- | | 


_ -pal. p. 1e %%% © | | | 
Movoc 18 Piſcis, is alſo uſed as the name of a fiſh, common 
in the American ſeas, and called piraraca by Marggrave, and 
ſome other authors; and by the Portugueſe, prexe porco. 
It is a very ſmall fiſh, of about three fingers breadth long, and 


two broad where broadeſt ; it is of a flatted or compreſſed ſhape ; | 


the mouth is very ſmall, but of the figure of that of a hog „ 
and there are in the lower jaw only two broad teeth, and ſe- 
veral ſmall ones in the upper. The eyes are very large and 
yellow, with black pupils. A little behind the eyes, on the 
ridge of the back, it has an upright horn, a little bending 
backwards, leſs than a finger's breadth long, of a rounded 
figure, and of the thickneſs of a large thread; this is ſerrated 
on each fide by a row of ſmall teeth or prickles, their points 
bending downwards; aud the whole horn ſeems ſupported b 
a ſmall membrane, which is laid tranſverſely on the back. It 
has a ſmall furrow under each eye, in the cavity of which is 
placed a little fin ; under the belly it has another larger fin, at 
the inſertion of which there is alſo another horn like that on 
the back, but ſmaller. Its ſkin is very rough to the touch, 
and is of ah obſcure yellowiſh colour. The fins and the ridge 
of the back are yellower than any other part of it. See Tab. 
of Fiſhes, No. 36. Cluf. Exot. lib. 6. c. 28. 
MONOCOLI, Mwudxux:, a kind of fabulous men, who, as the 
Arabians give out, inhabit the country of Segir in Arabia Fe- 
lix. They are furniſhed with only half the head, breaſt and 
belly; and have but one eye, one ear, one hand, and one 
foot ; notwithſtanding which they can walk very ſwiftly, and 
even climb trees; talk with one another, and ſing verſes ve 
elegantly compoſed. Their chief reſidence is ſaid to be by the 
ſides of lakes, or the ſea ſhore. Hofm. Lex. univ. in voc. 


The word is Greek, compounded of Enes, one, and xy, a | 


member. 


MONODON, in the Linnzean-ſyſtem of zoology, the name of | 


the monoceros, or ſea unicorn, a fiſh of the whale kind, 

which makes a diſtinct genus of fiſhes ; the characters of 

which are, that it has no fin on the back, and a very long 
tooth in its upper jaw. Linnæi Syſt. Nat. p. 51. 

The word is Greek, compounded of Moves, one, and od, 
a tooth, and expreſſes this fiſh's having only a ſingle tooth. 
Artedi makes the Monedon a peculiar genus among the ceta- 
ceous fiſhes, or plagiuri. The Narwal is the only known 
ſpecies of this genus. See the article Na RWL. 

OECIA, in botany, a claſs of plants which have not the 
male and female parts, that is, the ſtamina and piſtillum in 
the fame, but in different flowers ; and thoſe on the ſame in- 
dividual, or on the different ftalks, growing from the fame 


root; thoſe which contain the ſtamina are called the male | 


flowers, thoſe which contain the piſtillum, the female ones. 
The word is derived from the Greek, pur, the fame, and 


** 


b 
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olzoc, habitation. The plants of this claſs are the alder, mul- 
berry, amaranth, &c, See Tab. of Botany, Claſs 1. | 
MONOGASTRIC, in anatomy, a name given by Vieuſſens, 
and ſome of the French writers, to one of the muſcles of 
the ear, called by Cowper, the internus auris, and more 
properly by Albinus, the tenſor tympani. | 
MO OGRAPHI, in botany, authors who have written expreſs 
treatiſes on only one plant ; as Douglaſs on the Guernſey lilly, 
Oc. Linnei Fund. Bot. p. 1. | | 
MONOMACHON, a name given by ſome to the inteſtine, | 
otherwiſe called cæcum. | 
MONOMERES, a word uſed by the antients alone; but more 
frequently Joined with the word phorbeia, to expreſs one fort 
of the bandage uſed to confine the breath, by thoſe who played 
on the antiant pipe. This conſiſted only of one ſtrait, and one 
tranſverſe piece; and the latter came fully over the mouth, 
and cloſed it up, except that a hole was cut in it to receive the 
mouth- piece of the pipe. The diemeres conſiſted of ſeverul 
pieces, and only tied up the lower lip. 
MONOPAGIA, a word uſed by ſome medical writers, for that 
ſpecies of headach which affects only one point, or ſmall part 
of the head; 
MONOPETALOUS (Cyel.)—See theſe flowers repreſented in 
Tab. I. of Botany, Claſs 1. 5 
MONOPH AGI, Noon vo, in antiquity, a deſignation given to 
thoſe who celebrated the Æginean feſtival, becauſo they 
feaſted or eat together without the aſſiſtance of their ſervants ; 
none but denizens of that iſland being allowed to be preſent. 
Potter, Archæol. Græc. I. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 364. 
MONOPO DIA, among the antients, a fort of tables uſcd in 
their feaſts, and diſtinguiſhed by this name from their having 
but one foot; the name being derived from the Greck, Ac, 
one, and rs, foot. Hardouin, in Plin. vol. 2. p. 641. 
MONOFS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Alian, and 
ſome other of the old Greek writers, to the Lonaſus. It ſhould 
appear from this name, which expreſles a ſingle eye, that the 
creature had but one eye; but this is not the caſe, and the 
word is rather formed upon the name monopus, which was 
originally written monapus, and thea only changed into an o, by 
the corruption of the copies of the authors who had treated of 
it. The name monapus was given this animal, according to 
Ariſtotle, by the people of the country where the creature was 
moſt frequent, and therefore is not to be attempted on any 
Greek etymology. Some of the Grecks have called the ſame 
creature znonepos, and ſome bolinthos. See the article Box A- 
sus. N i | 
MONOSCELI, Moro, a fabulous race of men, who are 
repreſented by Pliny to have only one leg. They were alſo 
called /icapodes. See the articles S1CAPODES and Mono- 
COLI. | ; 
* word is Greek, compounded of H, one, and cg, 
a leg. | | 
MONOSPERMALTHAA, in botany, a name given by 
Mr. Iſnard, in the Aa Germanica, to a genus of plants af- 
terwards called waltheria by Linnzus. Juard, A. G. 1720. 
See the article WALTHERIA. 8 : 
MONOTROPA, in botany, the name of a hos of plants, 
called by Tournefort, orobanchoides, and by Dillenius, hypo 
pitis, See the article OROBANCHOIDES. 
MONRINGION, in botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the tree whoſe fruit is the ben nut, and whoſe wood the 
lignum nephriticum of the ſhops. Hort. Mal. vol. 6. p, 19. 
MONSTER (Cycl.)— The French Academicians have of late 
diſputed whether Mon/ters, that is, creatures born with their 
organs preternaturally formed or ſituated; ſupernumerary or 
defective, were originally ſo formed in their firſt ſtamina z or 
whether this deformity has been owing to ſome accidental 
change upon them. e arguments for theſe opinions, are 
remarks on particular hiſtories of ſuch Monſters, which we 
Memoirs de 


cannot abridge, and therefore muſt refer to the 
Acad. des Sciences, 1733, I PO 
MONTENSES, a name 7 2 Donatiſts. Le the articles 
CAur ir, Suppl. and Dow ATIs rs, Oel. | 
MONTH (Cycl.)—Among the antient Greeks, the year was 
divided into twelve Months, which contained thirty and 
twenty-nine days alternately 3 but fo as the Months of thirty 


moon, and ar-. «pxppar or rege, as being the firſt day of 
the firſt decad z the ſecond day was „ Tatlegs apa 3 


MON 


A The firſt day of the third decad was termed ægiln in uns. 


dhe ſecond, Alpe wn? u, and ſo of the reſt. Sometimes they 
Anvetted the numbers of this laſt decad, the firſt being called 
_ *Obivorlos Srxaln ; the ſecond, polls maln; the third, @bivoules 
erden z and ſo on to the laſt day of the Month, which was 


called &nwilpas, Demetrias, from Demetrius Poliorcetes; be- 


fore whoſe time, particularly in Solon's laws, it was called 


un xa na, the old and new; becauſe the new moon falling out | 


on that day, part of it belonged to the old moon, and part to 
the new, It was alfo called Tpiaxoc, the thirtieth ; and that 
not only in the Months which conſiſted of.-thirty days, but 

alſo in thoſe of twenty-nine ; for in theſe, according to ſome 


accounts, the twenty-ſecond day was omitted; or, according | 


to others, the twenty-ninth: But which day ſoever was omit- 
ted in computation, the thirtieth was conſtantly retained. 
Hence, according to Thales's firſt ſcheme, all the Months 
were called Months of thirty days; tho', by Solon's regulation, 


Half of them contained only twenty-nine : And the lunar year | 


of Athens was called a year of 360 days; tho really, after So- 
lon's time, it conſiſted of no more than 354. Vid. Pott. 
Archzol. Grec. I. 2. c. 2b. | — | 
The names of the Months being various in different parts of 
Greece, it will be ſufficient particularly to conſider thoſe of 


Athens, barely mentioning thoſe of others that correſpond | 


with them. i. Hecatombæon, this was the firſt Month of 
the Athenian year, beginning on the firſt new moon, after the 
ſummer ſolſtice, and fo anſwered to the latter part of our 
June, and the firſt part of July. It conſiſted of thirty days, 
and was by the Bœotians called Hippodromus, and by the Ma- 
cedonians Lows ; but its antient name was Cronius. 2. Me- 
tagitnion, the ſecond Month of the Athenian year, anſwering 
to the latter part of our July, and firſt of Auguſt. It con- 
tained only twenty-nine days, and was called by the Bceotians 
Panemus ; and by the people of Syracuſe, Carnius. 3. Boe- 
dromion, the third Month of the Athenian ons, which con- 
tained thirty days, and correſponded to the latter part of our 
Auguſt, and firit of September. 4. Mæmacterion, the fourth 
Month of the Athenian year, conſiſting only of twenty-nine 
days. It anſwered to the latter part of our September, and 
- farſt of October; and was called by t tians Alalcomenius. 
5. Pyanepſion, the fifth Month of the Athenian year: It con- 
tained thirty days, correſponded to the latter part of our Octo- 
ber, and firſt of November; and was called by the Bœotians, 
Damatrius. 6. Antheſterion, the ſixth Month of the Athe- 
nian year, anſwering to the latter part of our November, and 
firſt of December. It contained twenty-nine days, and was 
called by the Macedonians De/ion, or Dęſion. 7. Poſidion, 
the ſeventh Month of the Athenian year, anſwering to the lat- 


ter part of our December and firſt of January, and containing | 
thirty days. 8. Gamelion, the eighth Month of the Athenian | 


year; it anſwered to the latter part of our January and firſt 
of February, and conſiſted of twenty-nine days. 9. Elaphe- 
 -bolion, the ninth Month of the Athenian year, correſponding 
to the latter part of our February and firſt of March; it con- 
tained thirty days. 10. Munychion, the tenth Month of the 
Athenian year : It contained twenty-nine days, and anſwered 
to the latter part of our March and firſt of April. 11. Thar- 
Eelion, the eleventh Month of the Athenian year: It contained 
thirty days, and anſwered to the latter part of our April and 
firſt of May. 12. Scirrophorion, the twelfth and laſt Month 


of the Athenian year: It contained twenty-nine days, and an- 


ſwered to the latter part of May and firſt of June. Vid. Pott. 


Archzol. Grec. L. 2. c. 26. & Stephan. Theſ. Ling. Græc. | 


„ ; 

As the Roman Months were the ſame with thoſe now in uſe 
among the Europeans, we ſhall only refer to the article CA- 
LENDS, cl. and Suppl. where the manner of their computa- 
tion is explained. | | 
'MONTIA, in the LinnzaFWyſtem of botany, the name of a 
diſtin& genus of plants; the characters of which are theſe : 
The cup is. a perianthium-compoſed of two oval, hollow, ob- 
tuſe and erect leaves, which remain when the flower is fallen. 
The flower is compoſed of three petals, joined together at 
their inſertion ; theſe are of an oblong oval figure, and the 
two ſide-ones are larger and placed lower than the others. 
The ſtamina are three capillary filaments, of the length of the 
flower: The antherz are ſmall; The germen of the piſtil- 


lum is of a tutbinated form; the ſtyles are three, hairy and | 


expanded, the ſtigmata are 'fimple. The fruit is a capſule 
of a turbinated form, obtuſe, of one cell, ſeparated by three 
valyes : The ſeeds are three in number, and roundiſh. Linnæi 
Gen. Plant. p. 21. | | 

MON TIFRINGILLA, in zoology, the name of a bird known 
in Engliſh by the name of the bramble, brambling, or moun- 
zain-finch ; and called by the antients oroſpiza, It is of the 
ſize and ſhape of the chaffinch; its beak is large, very ſtrong, 
and ftrait, beginning with a large baſe, and — a point 
in form of a cone. Sometimes this is altogether black, ſome- 
times it is partly black and partly yellow ; from the head to 
the middle of back it is of the + blackiſh colour of the 
common ſtarling, with a variegation of a greyiſh red from 
the edges of the feathers being of that colour; the hinder part 


d the back s white; the throat is of a reddiſh yellow, and 
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the breaſt white. It is common in Italy, and is ſometimes 
found in England. Ray's Ornithol. p. 189. | 
There are beſide this, two other ſpecies of the Montifringilla, 
or brambling; the one large, of the ſize of the common 
lark, and having the claw of its hinder toe longer than the 
reſt, as in the lark; and the other a ſmaller, and ſeeming of 
a middle nature between the lark and brambling. It is red- 
diſh on the back, and white on the belly, and variegated with 
black and reddiſh brown on the wings. Theſe are both com- 
mon in Lincolnſhire, and ſome. other parts of England. 
MONTROSE-Haters. Steel ſpaws are very numerous in the 
country about Montroſe in Scotland: The principal of theſe 
are at Aberbrothoc, Kincardin, and Peterhead *, © That of A- 
berbrothoc is in greateſt eſfteem®,—[* Medie, Eff. Abr. Vol. I. 
Sr 107. bid. p. 111. | 
eſide theſe, there is a well near Montroſe, the water of 
which is of a whitiſh colour, ſoft taſte, and faintly diſcovering 
the mineral quality. This water is of a different nature from 
the ſteel-ſprings. The alcali prevails in its falt ; it reſembles 
the Scarborough-water, and no falts come up to any analogy 
with thoſe. of the Montroſe water, and thoſe of Scarborough, 
but nitre and ſea-ſalt. See Med. Efi. Vol. 3. Art. 8. Abr. 
Vol. 1. p. 112. ſeq. where various experiments with thoſe 
waters are enumerated, and a compariſon inſtituted between 
them and the Scarborough waters. OY” 
The water of this Montroſe well is univerſally diuretic ; be- 
ing drank from two to three pints, purges ; and half the quan- 
tity ſucceeds with ſome, It has been found very uſeful in 
ſtranguries and ſtoppage of urine, ſcorbutic diſorders, flatu- 
lencies, ſpaſmodic colic, and ſpitting of blood. -In rheums and 
ſtrains it has been of good ule by way of cold pump, where 
perſons could not pear duch uſe of ordinary cold water. Med. 
Eff. Vol. 3. Art. 9. Abr. Vol. 1. p. 122. ſeq. > 
MONYCHA, an epithet applied by naturaliſts to thoſe animals 
whoſe hoofs are ſingle and undivided ; ſuch are the horſe, and 
the like. | Fe ER, 
MOON (Gel.) —It is commenly agreed among philoſophers 
and aſtronomers, that the Moon turns about the earth; but 
father Alexander ſuppoſes they may be all miſtaken, and that 
the earth really turns about the MAoon; and from this ex- 
traordinary hypotheſis, he endeavours to account for the flux 
and reflux of the ſea. See Journ. des Scav. OR. 1727. 
Monſ. Grand-jean de Fouchy endeavours to prove, that there 
is no matter about the Moon, that can ſenſibly inflect the rays 
of light : And hence, that this ſecondary planet has no atmo- 
ſphere whoſe refraction is obſervable. It might indeed have 
a circumambient fluid, the horizontal refraction of which 
might amount to 1“ or 2”, and ſome obſervations may ſeem 
to give ground for admitting ſomething of this ſort, But 
with reſpect to aſtronomers the Moon may be ſaid to be deſti- 
tute of an atmoſphere. See Phil. Tranſ. No. 4.55. ſec. 3. 
We have ſome obſervations and tables concerning the Moon's 
motion, by Mr, Richard Dunthorn, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, No. 482, ſec. 13. where he gives an hundred 
obſerved longitudes of the Moon compared with the tables, 
vx. 25 eclipſes of the Moon, taken (except the firſt) from 
Flamſtead's Hiſtoria Cœleſtis, the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
and the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences; the two 
great eclipſes of the ſun in 1706, and 1715; 25 ſelect places 
of the Moon, from Flamſtead's Hiſtoria Cœleſtis; and 48 of 
thoſe longitudes of the Moon, computed from Flamſtead's Ob- 
ſervations by Dr. Halley, and printed in the 1 edit. of the 
Hiſtoria Cceleſtis. | 5 | 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 473. we have a new 
method of computing the appulſes of the Moon to the fixed 
ſtars and planets ; as alſo of eclipſes of the earth, commonly 
called eclipſes of the ſun, by Mr. Gerſten, profeſſor of the 
mathematics at Gieſſen. 5 
The full Moon appears to the naked eye broader than a cir- 
cular object ſubtending an equal angle ſeen by perfect viſion. 
In a Moon of three or four days old the illuminated part ap- 
pears too broad, in proportion to the obſcure part, and like- 
wiſe ſeems to extend more outwards, or to have a greater 
diameter than the obſcure part. Alſo in an eclipſe of the 
ſun or Moon, the bright part appears too broad in proportion 
to the, dark part, and the eclipſe appears leſs than it really 


18. 


This obſervation was made by Horrox, and is accounted for 
by Dr. Jurin, in his eſſay upon diſtinct and indiſtinct viſion. 


Moon-Eyes, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to have Moon-eyes 


when the weakneſs of his eyes increaſes or decreaſes according 
to the courſe of the Moon; fo that in the wane of the Moon 

his eyes are muddy and troubled, and at new Moon they clear 

up; but ſtill he is in danger of loſing his eye-ſight quite. 


Moon-Fiþb, a name given to the fiſh called y authors, orbis. 


See the article ORBIs. 


MOP, in ſome counties of England, is the term for what is 


called the ſtatute in other places ; being the time that young 
people who intend — for ſervants, meet at ſome 
certain place, in order to be hired into ſervices. Plots Ox- 
fordſhire, p. 207. 


MOOR (Gel.) Moons, in the iſle of Man, thoſe who ſum- 


mon the courts for the ſeveral ſheadings ; ſuch are the lords 


M 
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nec Pere Alber has the like office wich our bailiff of the 
; bailiffs : Every Moor has the like office wit | 
a 1. s Deſcript. of the Ifle of Man. n 
hundred. in Eaglih e for the red-game, | 
pus, more commonly called the gor- cock. It is a very deli- 


Mook-Gock, an E -game, or our lago- 


than a partridge, and common on the hills 


| cate bird, — 
in Derbyſhire 
the article Gok-Ceck. „ : | 
2 in om my ws the article Mort's-Head. 
| - Gallinula, in zoology, 
Mook wo. the characters of Which are theſe: The head is 
ſmall, the body compreſſed, the beak ſhort and moderately 
crooked, the wings ſmall and hollowed like thoſe of the com- 
mon cock and hen kind, the tail very ſhort, the legs long, 
and the toes remarkably ſo. : #.3 
The common Moor- hen, called Gallinula Chloropus by authors, 
is a very well known bird, ſomewhat like the coot in ſhape, 
but ſmaller, and very much flatted in the body. Its feet are 
greeniſh, and its breaſt a lead-coloured blue; its belly greyiſh. 
It is common about our rivers, and is a very well taſted 
bird. Ray's Ornithol. p. 233. 2: | 
Moog-Land, or Moor y-Land, in agriculture, is a black, light 
and ſoft earth, very looſe, and without any admixture of 
ſtones ; and with very little clay, or ſand. | 
'The uppermoſt ſtratum of the fen-lands is uſually of this 
earth, and it uſually conſtitutes a moderately thick or deep 
bed. Intermixed with water it cannot ealily be worked up 
into a paſte; and when with labour worked up into ſome- 
what of a firm maſs, its ſurface appears ſpongy and porous; 
and as ſoon as dry, it calily moulders away to powder. 
It is uſually ſoft to the touch, unleſs it be worked very cloſe- 
ly between the fingers, then it ſhews a mixture of a ſmall 
quantity of ſand, both to the touch and to the eye. : 


2 


matter, and this lying in ſuch plenty on the ſurface of the 
fen- lands, is the cauſe of their being fo very fertile. | 


their being liable to be glutted with. wet; and to remedy the 

inconveniencies ariſing from thence, the farmers who rent 
| theſe lands have a cuttom of burning the foil at proper ſea- 

ſons. It burns very freely and eaſily, the ſurface readily catch- 
ing flame, and a ſubſtance ſomewhat bituminous, uſually con- 

tained among the ſoil, helps the burning. Moreton's Northamp. 
Mok lene, the name of a very remarkable ſtone found in 
Cornwall, and ſome other parts of England, and uſed in the 
* coarſer works of the preſent builders. | 


It is a very coarſe and rude, but beautiful congeries of vari- 
.ouſly conſtructed and differently figured particles, not diffuſed 
among, or running into one another, but each pure and 
diſtinct, tho? firmly cohering with whatever it comes in con- 
tact with, Its colours are principally black and white; the 
white are of a ſort of marbly texture, and opake, formed into 
large congeries, and emulating a fort of tabulated. ſtructure; 
among theſe there are many of a pure cryſtalline ſplendor and 


tions many ſmall flaky maſſes of pure talcs of ſeveral colours; 
ſome are wholly pellucid, others of an opake white, others 
of the colour of brown cryſtal, and a vaſt number perfectly 
black. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 498. | þ 
It is found in immenſe ſtrata in ſome parts of Ireland, but is 
difregarded there. LESS 

Tt is tound with us in Devonſhire, Cornwall, and ſome other 
Counties ; and brought thence in vaſt quantities to London. 
It never forms any whole ſtrata there, but is found on the 


and to ſeparate theſe into portable ones, they dig a hole with 
a wedge in ſome part of them, and ſurrounding it with a 
ridge of clay they fill it up with water; this by degrees 
ſoaks in, and finding its way into the imperceptible cracks ſo 
far looſens the coheſions of the particles there, that the day 
after they drive a larger wedge into the hole, and the ſtone 


the ſteps of public buildings ; and on other occaſions, where 
Ne ſtrength and hardneſs are required. 


uſe it in their tin-works, and particularly in their tin-kiln, on 
the good effect of which a great deal depends. This kiln is 
four-ſquare, and at its top is placed a large block of Moor- 
one; the uſual ſize of this block is fix foot in length and 
four in breadth ; in the middle of this block there is made a 
hole of about ſix inches in diameter. | 
head to cover another like ſtone placed beneath it ; but this 


under one is not ſo long as the upper by fix inches. The 


reaſon of this is, that it muſt not reach the innermoſt or back 
part of the wall, which is the open place thro? which the 
flame aſcends from another place below that, where a very 


other little hole alſo on the outſide; | forepart is like a 
common oven, and has ſuch a ſort of chimney. 


"The tin ore is roaſted in this kiln, to burn away — — 
in this manner: The ore is brought in —— 
a man 


out in heaps on the ſurſace of the 
wt through the bole in this fone into 


there and thruſts it down 
Surrt. Ver. Il. 


It ſeems indeed to conſiſt almoſt entirely of pure vegetable 


The great diſadvantage of the places whicn have this ſoil, is 


and Yorkſhire. Ray's Ornithol, p. 128. See 


the name of a genus of 


This is truly a white granite, and is a very valuable ſtone. | 


tranſparence, and among theſe are lodged in different direc- | 


furface of the earth in immenſe and unmanageable maſſes ; | 


breaks into two or more pieces. It is uſed in London for- 


he people of Cornwall who have this ſtone in great plenty, | 


This ſtone ſerves as a a 


fire of furze is conſtantly kept up; and there is an- 


* 


OO 


the kiln, that is, to the ſurface of the under-ſtone; a perſon. 
who ſtands below ſpreads this as it falls with an iron rake, 
and gives notice to the perſon above when there is enough 
down, that is when the ſurface of the lower ſtone is covered 
three or four inches thick. When this is done, the hole at the 
top is covered with green turfs, that the flame may reverberate 
the ſtronger; and the heat that the Moor- ore acquires helps 
to roaft the ore; while the flame that comes up from the ore 
is blue, there yet remains mundic among it; but when this is 
burnt off, the flame is yellow. Philoſ. 'I'ranſ. No. 69. 
Ihe miners in ſome parts of Cornwall uſe the name Moor- 
tone for a ſort of coarle free-ſtone, which lies very often 
over the tin ore; this is of a greyiſh colour, and is ſomewhat 
ſofter than that uſually employed in building. 
Moox-Titling, a commong Engliſh name tor the cenanthe, 


more frequently called the ſtone- chatter. See the article 
STONE-CHATTER. | 


— 


— 


 MOORING (Cyd.)—MooxinG a fair Birth at Sea, is Moor- 


ing in a place tree from any annoyance. 
MookiNG à Proviſo, at ſea, is to have an anchor out, and a 
. hawſer a- ſhore; then the ſhip is moored with her head a- 
ſhore. And two cables is the leaſt, and four the beſt to moor 
by. See the article ANCHOR, | | 
MookinG Mater bot, is to moor neither alongſt nor athwart the 
tide, but quartering between both, | 3g | 
MOOSE-Deer, The firſt mention we find of this ꝓemarkable 
animal, is in a tract of Mr, Joſſelyn's, entitled New-England 
Rarities. That author ſays, it is a very fine creature, grow- 
ing to twelve foot high; the horns are extremely beautiful 
with broad palms, ſome of thoſe full grown being two fa- 
thom from the tip of one horn to the tip of the other. The 
ſame author, in another work, entitled, I wo Voyages to New- 
England, calls this creature a monſter of ſuperfluity; and 
ſays, that when full grown it is many times larger than an ox. 
What Neal ſays of this animal ſeems copied from Joſſelyn. 
But the beſt account we have of it, is from Mr. Paul Dudley; 
this gentleman ſays, that they are of two kinds: The com- 
mon light-grey Mooſe- deer, called by the Indians MWampooſe, 
and the larger black Mocſe. The grey Mooſe is the ſame 
animal which Mr. Clayton, in his account of the Virginian 
quadrupeds, publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, calls 
the elk: And this is the creature, deſcribed in the Anatomi- 
cal Diſcoveries of the Paris Academy, under the nanie of the 
ſtag of Canada, Horns of this creature have been ſent from 
Virginia, and called elks horns : They are wholly the ſame 
with thoſe of our red-deer, except in ſize; weéighing about 
twelve pounds, and meaſuring from the burr to the tip about 
| ſix foot long. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 444. p. 386. 

Mr. Dudley ſays, that the grey /doo/e is like the Engliſh 
deer; and that theſe creatures herd together thirty or more 
in a company. The black or large Mooſe has been taken, he 
ſays, meaſuring fourteen ſpans in height from the withers, 
which, allowing nine inches to the ſpan, is ten foot and a 
ban | | 3 | 
The ſtag or male of this kind has a palmed horn, not like 

that of our common or fallow deer, but the palm is much 
longer and more like to that of the German elk ; but it dif- 
fers from that in having a branched brow antler between the 
burr and the palm, which the German elk hath not. 
The large horas found foſſile in Ireland, have, from their vaſt 
dimenſions, been ſuppoſed to have originally belonged to the - 
black Mooſe-deer ; but they, as. likewiſe moſt. other of the 
large horns found in this part of the world, appear to be the 
horns of the German elk, having no brow-antlers. —_ 
Mr. Ray mentions, in his Synoplis of animals, a pair of ex- 
tremely en foſſile horns, which he ſaw in a muſæum in Suſ- 
ſex; but he mentions no brow- antlers in theſe, and therefore 
probably they, as well as molt others preſerved in muſæums, 
were the horns of the German ex. | 4 
It is not agreed by authors what number of young the 
Mooſe brings forth at a time; Mr. Dudley fays but two; 
but Joſſelyn, and from him Neal, ſay three; and theſe au- 
thors add, that they do not go ſo long with young as our 
does, by two months. CC 
There is, beſide the Mooſe, another animal of the deer- kind, 
very common in Virginia, and other of the Northern pro- 
vinces of America. This creature has round horns, not 
ſpreading out as in the ſtag or red- deer, but meeting nearer 
together at the tips, and bending forwards over the creatures 
head; and the brow- antlers are not crooked. and ſtanding for- 
Ward, but trait and upright. The ſkin of this deer is of a 
ſandy colour with ſome black hairs,, and is ſpotted all over 
while young with white ſpots as ſome of our fallow deer are, 
„ s of our fallow deer when full 
grown, The Dama Firginiana of Mr. Ray was different 
from this, if the deſcription be exact, and the horns of the 
palmated kind, This Dama of Mr. Ray ſeems to be what 
oſſelyn, in his Voyages, calls the Aaurouſe ;. but his deſcri 
tion is too ſhort to form 9 judgment from, he 
days that 2 N is or JR but that its 11 | 
Tal. N. i 
ſtag, and 
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Joſklyn mentions . the 
it is very much * whether they 


animal exiſting in nature. 
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animals that we mean by thoſe names. He mentions alſo an- | 


other. ſort of American deer, an animal called a Macarib, a 
Caribe, or a Pohano; but this ſeems a mere fiction; no ſuch 
_ to mie orgy ahora is — Ws aſe OY 

The ſymptoms of this diſorder vary greatly in different per- 
ſons; ſometimes. it ſeizes them ſuddenly, and unexpeRedly 3 


MORBUS-Comiiialis, the. 


at others, it is preceded in every paroxyſm by a train of | 


concomitant ſymptoms, ſuch as a general laſſitude and weari- 
neſs of the whole body, à pain in the bead, great perturba- 


tion of the ſpirits, and an unuſual dread and terror; ſome- | 
times alſo -a ringing in the ears gives notice of its approach, | 


or an inflation of the preecordia or palpitation of the heart and 


difficulty of breathing. It is common alſo to feel a cold air 


as it were aſcending from the extremities up to the heart and 

brain 3 ſometimes the joints feel cold, and often rumblings 
are felt in the abdomen, and fetid ſtools are diſcharged. 

In the fit, the thumbs are uſually faſt clenched to the hands, 

the eyes diſtorted, ſo that only the white of them is ſeen, the 

patient is wholly ſenſeleſs, and a froth burſts out of the mouth 


with a ſort of hiſſing noiſe; the tongue is often lacerated by) 


the teeth, and the joints uſually feel a violent ſuccuſſion. But 
ſometimes. violent ſpaſms ſeize all the limbs, inſtead of theſe 
ſuccuſſions or tremblings; and they remain forcibly bent, ſo 
as to make the patient reſemble a ſtatue of wood. In infants- 
the penis is erected ; in more grown perſons the ſemen is of- 


ten ejected, and the urine diſcharged to great dittances. And 


theſe ſymptoms, ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, gra- 
_dually go off, - .. HO OPRE a 
The paroxyſms, according to the diverſity of cauſes, are 


longer or ſhorter, and fewer or more frequent; but they ge- 
nerally return at ſtated periods, as on certain days, hours, or 


months, or on the changes of the moon, eſpecially at the | 


pew-and full Mon... ins ions ft | 1 
Women are uſually ſeized with theſe paroxyſms at the time of 
the return of the menſes; and what is moſt obſervable is, 
that they are frequently occaſioned by ſeemingly {light cauſes, 
commotions of the mind, a colder ſeaſon than ordinary, the 


uſe of ſtrong liquors, cloſe application of the mind to any 


thing, and finally, the uſe of venery, often bring on theſe fits. | 


| Infancy and youth are the times of life moſt ſubject to this 
diſorder ; and it more frequently attacks perſons of a nice and 


delicate conſtitution, than thoſe of a robuſt and hardy make. 


The cauſe of this terrible diſorder appears to be a ftrifture of 
that membrane which ſurrounds the brain and the ſpinal mar- 
row. The cauſes are very various, and thence allo the diſeaſe 
' varies in its ſpecies and Fee: The moſt terrible and 
mortal epilepſies have been brought on by external violence, 
by blows, wounds, fractures, and depreſſions of the cranium. 
"Theſe are generally preceded by pains of the head, and a tor- 
por of the ſenſes ; and in theſe, after the patient's death, cor- 
rupted blood or ſerum is always found either between the dura 
and pia mater, or between the dura mater and cranium. 
Chronical epilepſies, returning at ſtated periods, are alſo fre- 
quently occaſioned by certain acute bony protuberances ariſing 


internally in the baſis of the cranium, and ſometimes in the | 


lateral ſinus. It is eaſy to ſee that this ſpecies of epilepſy is 
incurable ; yet medicine can do great ſervice in it, by keeping 
the brain in ſuch a condition, that its preſſure on theſe protu- 
berances may not be enough to produce a violent fit. 
Polypoſe concretions in the jugular veins, and obſtructions of 
the ſinuſes of the dura mater, are alſo cauſes of incurable epi- 
lepſies. The pears of the mind alſo, as anger, fear, and 


the like, contribute greatly to bring on epilepſies, as they act 


immediately upon the nervous parts, and either conſtringe or 
dilate them preternaturally, which cannot be done very often 
without inducing a bad habit. Infants are often rendered epi- 
leptic either from any. the milk of a nurſe in a violent fi 
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decoction of guaiacum twice à day, with à few drops of ſpi- 
rit of vitriol — .doſe, and: making all the while 5 — 
decoction ſerve for the common drink. It is neceſſary, how- 
ever, if there be a redundance of blood, to begin the cure 
with frequent bleedings. Cupping on the parts near the head 
is alſo of great ſervice, and ſometimes the opening the jugular 


| vein is neceſſary, by which alone patients have ſometimes 


But tho? theſe are the methods of cure, in ſome caſes, yet in 
others, where the diſeaſe has had a different origin, very dif- 
ferent means are required. When an epilepſy ariſes from an 
impure ſerum, lodged in the veſſels and membranes of the 
head; which too often happens from the ſudden drying up of 
old ulcers, ſtopping of iſſues, or the like means; then the 
intention of cure conſiſts in the diſcuſſion, evacuation, and 
derivation of the ſerum to other parts. For this purpoſe ca- 
thartics are to be exhibited, and ſetons. Iſlues and bliſters 
are of ſingular ſervice. Nature has been known to cure epi- 
lepſies of this kind, by an eruption of pimples all over the 


body. And there is recorded in Willis a memorable inſtance 


of a girl, ſubject to frequent returns of epileptic fits; who, in 
one of them, happening to fall with her her head into the fire, 
and ſo accidentally cauteriſing it, remained well ſo long as the 
ulcers diſcharged any thing; but when they dried up, the for- 


mer fits returned. 


In epilepſies ariſing from violent emotions of the mind, in 
which acrid, bilious, and acrimonious humours are conveyed 
into the nervous ſyſtem, the uſe of whey, mineral waters, 


and a proper regimen added to the ſweetening powders, uſually 


produce a Cure. Acidulated medicines are alſo highly proper, 
and ſpirit of vitriol, or /piritus nitri dulcis, are of very ſingu- 
lar efficacy. When an epilepſy ariſes merely from pain, as 
that of the ſtone, the tooth- ach when violent, or ſpaſms of 
the ſtomach or inteſtines, then clyſters of oil are of very great 
uſe ; and after theſe, bleeding is uſually very proper, 
In the epilepſies of infants, ariſing from gripes, corrupted milk, 
or difficult dentition, great benefit is to be had from clyſters of 
milk with a little Venice ſoap diſſolved in it. A ſew grains of 


_ Cinnabar, given internally, often prove alſo of ſingular benefit: 


And muſk is known to be a remedy ſecond to nohe in theſe 
cafes. When Epilepſies are cauſed by worms eroding the inner 
coats of the inteſtines, after the uſe of the common anti-epi- 
leptic remedies, the medicines for worms muſt be given,” and 
their uſe continued, till, by the ſymptoms ceaſing, there is 
reaſon to think theſe pernicious animals are deſtroyed, | 


| When an epilepſy returns at ſtated periods, or at the changes 
of the moon, the cauſe is uſually in the ſtomach or duodenum, 


or its adjacent parts, the biliary ducts and pancreas, In this 
Caſe therefore there ſhould always be. a clyſter given, and af- 
terwards a vomit, before the expected fit. HE 

In the time of the paroxyſms of epilepſies, people ought to 
abſtain from the uſe of ſubſtances that are too volatile, ſpiri- 
tuous, fragrant, or fetid ; for all theſe fill the head with va- 


pours; nor ſhould ſuch things be exhibited as promote ſneez- 


ing or vomiting, fince they derive the humours to the head, 
and often recall the paroxyſms. The moſt uſeful means, in 
the fit, are to keep the patient in an erect poſture, to rub his 
hands and feet. In all kinds of epilepſies it is proper to ab- 
ſtain from wine and malt liquors, and to drink only water. 
Opiates, and too volatile medicines, muſt be very cautiouſly 
given to children, and to perſons of tender habits : And when 
epilepſies return on the ſlighteſt cauſes, it is proper to abſtain 


from a load of medicines, and truſt to nature and a proper re- 


gimen alone. In this regimen the patient muſt abſtain from 
all ſtrong liquors, from great heat, or exceflive cold, from 
venery, from ſeeing any terrible ſight, from anxiety of mind, 
and from buſineſs. Young perſons are to abſtain from fruit; 


and all violent emotions of the mind are carefully to be 


avoided. | 


of paſſion, or from the violent commotions of mind the mo- Many phyſicians have preſcribed the root of the wild valerian, 


ther was ſubje& to while pregnant. The terror of the ſight of 
one perſon in an epileptic. fit, has frequently thrown another 
into the ſame diforder ; and it has been often known, that a 
ſtrong propenſity to venery, from a natural redundancy of 
* ſemen, being ſuppreſſed by chaſtity, bas brought on this diſ- 
eaſe. Women have fallen into it from violent love alſo, and 
have, in that caſe, found their cure in marriage. 
In the cure of an epilepſy, the firſt intention muſt be to cor- 
rect and expel from the body the remote material cauſes of the 
diſorder ; ſecondly, to mitigate the ſpaſms of the dura mater 
and nervous 
nature; the former, to check and allay the violent motion of 
the fluids, the other to reftore the due tone and natural elaſti- 


mer fit, gives frequent occaſions for ſucceeding ones. Of the 
' firſt kind are poppy-ſeeds or flowers, ſaffron, nutmeg, and 
the like; and among; the chemical medicines, the ſpiritus nitri 
_  dulcis, "when truly prepared. Of the corroboratives to be given 
inepileptic caſes, roſemary, rue, lavender, cardamom ſeeds, 
and ambergreaſe. Spirit of hartſhorn, and the oil of hartſhorn, 
made pure by frequent reQifcations, is alfo ——. beneficial. 
The decoctions of the woods, as guaiacum, ſaſſafras, and the 
like, are alſo good remedies : And ſeveral epilepſies have bee 

known to be pertedtly cured, by taking halt a pint of a rg 


- 


by medicines of a ſedative and corroborating | diarrh 


MORE's-Head, in the manege, imp 


MORELLA, in botany, a name uſed 
term for all the night 


| as a remedy which is alone capable of curing this terrible diſ- 


eaſe. | 


MORDEFHI, an Eaſt Indian name for a diſeaſe, to which the peo- 


ple of that country are ſubject. It conſiſts in a violent diſorder of 
the ſtomach. Ihe great heats, copious ſweats, and ſuper- 
vening cold of that country, all naturally tend to weaken the 
ſtomach, Now if the inhabitants eat or drink immoderately 
at night, the concoCtion of their aliments can be but very un- 
duly performed. Hence, beſide this diſtemperature of the 
ſtomach, they are ſubject to others of the bowels ; and 
larrhoeas are very common-among them, and with difficulty 
cured. Hoffman, de Morb. Endem. 5 | 


MORDEXYN, or Moxpoxr, a name given to a diſcaſe very 
city to the parts, the weakneſs of which, occaſioned by a for- 


frequent among the inhabitants of Goa, which conſiſts in a 
nauſea, and continued vomiting, and uſually ſeizes the patient 
ſuddenly and unexpectedly, and often proves fatal. | 


MORDILAPIS, a riame given by ſome writers to loaches, 42 


ſmall fiſh, often found under ſtones in ſhallow waters. 


the colour of a Roan 

borſe, who beſides the mixture or blending of'a grey and a 

bay, has a black head, and black extremities, 2. main 

and tail, See the article Roan. Wee 

by ſome as a common 

others have appropriated it to — 
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an, er love-apple only. Emilius Macer tells us, 
Heal in his time all the plants called by the Greeks frychna, 


were called by the Latins Morella. = 

3 the Romans, a kind of ſallad, compoſed 
of the eight following Ingredients, viz. garlic, parſley; rue, 
coriander, onions, cheeſe, oil and 22 Pitiſc. in voc. 

MORGAY, an Engliſh name for the ſea fiſh called alſo the 


rough hound-fiſh, one of the galeus kind; the catulus minor of | 


Salvian, and muſtelus ſtellaris tertius of Bellonius. 


It is of a pale, and ſomewhat reddiſh grey, and is ſpotted | 


with brown and whitiſh ſpots ;. the belly is ſilver white, and 
the body long and round ; its ſkin is very rough, and its fleſh 
very firm, and finely flavour d. Some ſay it taſtes of muſk, 
or ſome ſuch perfume, It is the ſmalleſt of all this genus of 
fiſhes, and ſeldom weighs above a pound and half. Willugbh- 
's Hiſt Piſc. p. 64. : 
1 is common in the Mediterranean, and is frequent in the 
markets in Italy. | 
MORGII, among the Mahometans, a ſect who lay much ſtreſs 
upon belief, and ſtand oppoſed to the Alwaidii. See the ar- 
ticle AL WAI II. 1 
MORHUA, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
common cod-fiſh, 22 de Piſc. 
MORIAM, in our old writers, a head. piece called à pot, 
Stat. 4 & 5 P. & M. c. 2. The word comes from the 
French Morion, or Italian Morione, i. e. Caſſis. Gowel. 
MORILLON, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of duck, 
the ſame with the capo roſſo, a ſmall red-headed wild 


* 


Ornithol. p. 221. 
MORINGA, in bo 
call the tree 


and whoſe wood i 
„ 


poiſonous were of two kinds, ſome bringing on 
ers, and others making the patient mad. 


and many other nations, and 


ton as a diſtinctive 
— — and aſter theſe, ſome uſed it as the 
Altar name of one ſpecies, and others as the name of the 
male mandrake of Dioſcorides, whoſe fruit, according to that 
author, was commonly eaten by the ſhepherds ; but when 
zen too largely, threw them into ſleepy diſorders. From 
this word Merion has come, in all probability, the Latin 
name morella, given at firſt to the emum amoris, or love- 


kind was the pamum amoris, or love-apple, eaten | 


name for thoſe kinds of nightſhade which | 


"pp 


M O R 


the nightſhades; for ke expreſsly fa 
which the Greeks called H rychna, the 
and we find th 
 firychna; £ as 
ORION, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, a name given 
to one of the ſemi-pellucid gems, more commonly called 
Pramnion. It is a ſtone appearing externally only of a fine 
deep black; but when held up againſt a candle, or againſt the 
ſun-ſhine, giving a very beautiful red, in different degrees, 
from that of the hyacinth to that of the amethiſt or carbuncle. 
Hill's Hiſt. of F ol p. 471. See the article PX AMNTON. 
MORISONA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : The perianthium is one-leavedz 
inflated, and divided at the top into two lips. "Theſe ſtand 
open; but the neck is contracted, and the whole ſoon withers. 
The flower conſiſts of four oblong obtuſe petals, which are 
expanded when they are out of the cup. The ſtamina are 
numerous filaments. The antherz are ſimple. The ſtyde is 
capillary and erect, and is longer than the tube of the flower. 
"The germen of the piſtil is oval. The ftigma is capitated, 
and of a plano-convex figure. The fruit is a globoſe berty, 
with a hard ſmooth rind. It has only one cell, and is ſup- 
ported by the ſtyle by way of pedicle. The ſeeds are nume- 
rous, and are of the ſhape of the common kidney-beans, but 
' ſmall. Plumier, Gen. 23. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 230. 
MORLING, or MorTLiNnG, in our old writers, the wool 
which is taken from the ſkin of dead. ſheep, whether killed, 
or dying of the rot, 4. Edw. 4. cap. 2. & 3. 27 Hen. 6. 
cap. 2. 3 Jac. 1. cap. 18. 14 Car. 2. c. 18. Blownt, - 
Cowel, See the article SHORLING. 
MOROCHITES, in natural hiſtory, a name by which ſome 
of the old authors have called the morochthus, or French chalk, 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foſl. p. 22. See the next article. 


55 that thoſe plants 
atins called morella ; 
at the old Greeks called all the nightſhades 


MOROCH TH Us, in the hiſtory of foſſils, a name of an indurated 


clay, commonly known among us by the name of French 
chalk, or marking-ſtone ; and its principal uſe with us is the 
taking ſpots out of cloaths, and the ſerving taylors to mark 
with, as it makes a much more determinate and a neater line 
than chalk. - The antients, however, had it much in eſteem 
in medicine, and uſed it as an aſtringent, and in colics and 
hemorrhages, and externally in diſorders of the eyes. 
It is diſtinguiſhed from all other earths, by being the hardeſt of 
all, conſiderably heavy, very ſmooth to the touch, and in colour 
of a greyiſh white, with a conſiderable admixture of green. It 
is of a diſagreeable brackiſh taſte, and does not ferment with 
acids. It is dug in Germany, the iſland of Sardinia, and 
many other places; but no where ſo plentifully as about 
Brianſon in France, whence it is there commonly called Br:an- 
ſon chalk, Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 22. | my 
MOROCTES, one of the names by. which Pliny, and ſome 
other of the older authors called the Morochthus, or French 
chalk. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 22. See the foregoing ar- 


ticle. 


MORONA, a name uſed by ſome for the huſo, or iſinglaſs-fiſh. 


Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. See the article HUso. 
MORPHASMUS, Moępachot, among the antients, a kind of 
dance, wherein, by a great many figures, they imitated 
transformations of Proteus. Hon. Lex. in vo. 
MORRHA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to the 
ſubſtance more properly called murra or myrrha, of which 
the cups called murrhina and myrrhina were made, See the 
articles MuxRHINA and MoRRHINA. oth 
| MORRHINA Vaſa, in the writings of the antients, a term 
very frequently met with, and uſed to expreſs a ſort of cup 
and vaſes uſed for drinking out of, and on ſome: other oc- 
caſions. 1 | | | | „ 
The word is generally written myrrhina, and various con- 
jectures have been formed concerning it, ſome ſuppoling-it to 
meant of veſſels made of myrrh, ſome of the onyx, and 
ſome of a peculiar ſort of ſpotted ſtone. See the article Myn- 
XHINA. | | 
The word, however, is written by all the moſt correct 
writers Morrhina.” Pauſanius and many others give us proofs 
of this. It is evident that there is no ſtone mentioned by the 
antients under the name morrha, nor is this word ever found 
uſed as a ſynonym for the onyx, or any other ſtone, but al- 
ways as the name of the matter of which the veſſels were 


made. | 4 £ | 
many things in uſe among them, the nature 


The antients had n | 
and origin of which were unknown to them; and this nurrha 
ſeems to have been one of that number. Some of them ſay. it 
was a ftone, and others call it a fluid, condenſed by bein 
buried under ground. And if to this we add the beauty of the 
liſh, the tender texture of the ſubſtance, which was eaſil 
broken by a fall, and the ſize of ſome of the veſſcls 
of it; for we are told that Heliogabalus had his cham- 
ber- pot made of it; it will appear very probable that it was a 
factitious matter, and was of the nature of our China ware. 
The antients, not knowing that the marra was à factitious 
| ſubſtance, which it does not appear indeed that they did, does 
not prove it not to be ſuch; for they for many . 
ments of ſilk, and had that ſubſtance in uſe on many 
occaſions, and all the time believed to be the lun. 
down of a tree, dreſſed by combing, Ce. and 


pele 3 and 0 to all 


a® 


” 1 ? | 
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—_ de days of. Juſtinian that they knew it was ſpun by worms. ,---habjtants ir London exceed thoſe in Paris by nearly in the pro- 
1 Ph peir ignorance of the origin of ſilk, however, no more al- portion of 5 f 3. Hiſt. of Lond. p. 540, 548. 

tered. its nature, than their ignorance of the fabric of their MOR TAR (Cycl.)—The falt-petre workers in France uſing the 

morrhina vaſa did that of the ſubſtance they were made | ' "Mortar of old buildings for extracting that ſalt, Mr. Petit has 

Ae RT ne fo ria, | I, thought it worthy a peculiar attention, and has made ſeveral 

The antients had their moſt elegant and valuable morrhina | trials, by way of analyſis, of Mortar, to determine whether 


uaſa from India and Carmania ; but Arrian tells us, that there 


Was a great tity of them made at Dioſpolis in Ægęypt. 
This 4 4 ſort of Morrhina work; and it — 
dent, from all accounts, that the morrha of Dioſpolis was a 
ſort of glaſs ware, made in imitation of the porcelane or morrha 
There is ſome difference in the accounts given by Pliny and 
Martial, of the Morrhina vaſa. The firſt author ſays, that 
they would not bear hot liquors, but that only cold ones were 
drank: out of them. The latter, on the other hand, tells us, 
that they bore hot liquors very well. It ſhould ſeem, that the 
; 1 2h credit was to be given to Pliny ; but if ſo, their porce- 
e was greatly inferior to ours in this particular. © | 
MORSE; in zoology, the name of a monſtrous ſea animal, 
called by ſome the reſmarus and walrus, and by others, very 
_ improperly, the bippopotamus and equus marinus. Sce the ar- 
ticle HipporoTAMUS. | . 55 
The Morſe is an ill-ſhaped amphibious animal, of the ſize of 
a large ox, covered with a ſkin like that of the ſeal, and 
ſomewhat reſembling an ox in the head; for which reaſon 
ſome have called it the fea cow, or vacca marina, whence it 
has been erroneouſly confounded by ſome. with the manati. 
It has two large prominent and crooked teeth before, which are 
as fine as ivory, and are uſed by artificers for the ſame purpo- 
. ſes. It brings forth uſually but one young one at a time, ne- 
ver more than two. It is a very ſtrong and vigorous animal, 


and difficultly taken; when it is caught, it is uſually at land, 


| ſeldom at ſea. 


Vorſtius, who met with a young one of this creature, has | 


very accurately deſcribed it; whence we have the beſt de- 
ſcription extant of the nature of the animal. This young one 
was of the ſize of a. large dog, and in ſhape much reſembled 
the phoca or ſea calf. Its head was round; its eyes large, 


5 and like thoſe of an ox; its noſtrils depreſſed and wide, and 


opening, and Praying together as the creature pleaſed, It 

apertures on the ſides of the head for ears. Its mouth 
opened round and not very large ; and on the upper. lip it had 
a ſort of whiſkers, compoſed of thick cartilaginous briſtles. 
The lower. jaw was of a trigonal form ; the tongue ſhort and 


thick, and the mouth well furniſh'd with broad and flatted | 
teeth. Its fore feet, as well as the hinder ones, were very | 


broad; and the hinder extremity of its body very much re- 
ſembled that of the phoca or ſea calf, When it walked, the 
fore feet were directed forwards, the others turned backward. 
The toes were five on each foot, and theſe were joined by a 
membrane, which was remarkably thick. The hinder feet 
had claws, the fore ones had not ; and the creature had no 
tail, and crept rather than walked on the hinder parts. Its 
ſkin was thick and tough, and covered with a few ſhort grey 
| hairs, It made a noiſe like the grunting of a hog. Kay's 
907 Quad. p. 191. 7 : 
MORT (Cycl.)—MorT, among the fiſhermen of ſome parts of 
England, a name given to the ſalmon while in its third year's 


growth. Willughty's Hiſt, Piſc. p. 189. See the article | 


ALMON, | | 
MORTALITY (Cyc.)—Bills of MoxrALIT x. Mr. Simpſon 
makes the proportion of the number of inhabitants of any 
place, to the number of births that happen there annually, as 
26 to 1. Whereas Mr. Kerſſeboom makes it 35 to 1; 
which Mr. Simpſon thinks owing to a want of obſervations. 
But Mr. Kerſſeboom has ſince ſhewn, in 29 tables, that the 
proportion. of 26 to 1 cannot be admitted, and that his own, 
of 35 to 1, is right. He alſo proves, from Mr. Maitland's 


. obſervations, that children in London, of two years old, con- | I. It turned the common blue paper to a fine deep ak The 


tinue to live, on a medium, above 37 years; and he ab- 
ſerves, that by Dr. Halley's table b, they live 3&:.—{[* Doar. 
of Annuit, p. 127. 


P- 319] e | 
Mr. Kerfſeboom ſuppoſes, that out of every 100 children 
born, five come dead into the world ; and that out of every 
100 children born alive, near 20 die under a year old. Mr. 
Simpſon's calculation differs greatly from this, he ſuppoſing 
| RC children, die under a year old. Phil. 
* 


There is a ſurprizing diſparity obſerved between the chriſten- 
on; which is chiefly owing | - 


ings and burials of the city of 
to diſſenters of all ſorts baptizing their children without ſend- 
Ang in accounts of their chri to. the pariſh clerk. See 
Mr. Maitland in Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 450. Sect. 16. 
From er 

in London ſor ten 1626 to 1635 incluſive, it 
| that the chritteni NT SEALS > hon Ga. 
that they do ſo This obſervation will ſhew the 
ſome miſtakes of Mr. Kerſſeboom. See Phil. Tran. 
ly bares in Leden 

in 
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cauſe 


= 


petre. 


— 


d Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 465. Sect. 3. 


only ſerviceable in that mixture of ſalts from which nitre is 


produced. 


it really and eſſentially contains nitre in it, or whether it N 
The common managers of the ſaltpetre-works are of opinion, 


that Mortar contains in it all the ſaltpetre they procure from 
it, and that the wood-aſhes, and other [ſubſtances they uſe 
with it, only ſerve to abſorb the fat or oily parts, and ſo ct 
the ſaltpetre at liberty to ſhoot. This they pretend to affirm 


upon experience; but they do not conſider that tho? they can 
procure ſaltpetre from the rubbiſh or Mortar without the ad- 


dition of wood-athes, yet it is not pure Mortar that they 
make their experiments upon, but ſuch as is taken from their 


own heaps, upon which they always throw all the reſiduum 
. of their former works, and all that liquor which will ſhoot no 


more cryſtals, but which they call the mother - water of ſalt- 


This gentleman therefore very properly judged, that to make 


a regular trial of the Mortar or rubbiſh alone, he muſt not 


take it from their ſtores, uſed in the ſaltpetre works, but pick 
it himſelf from the ruins of old buildings. 


The mark the ſalt-petre workers have to know good Mortar 


for their purpoſe, is, that it taſtes acrid and ſalt when applied 


to the tongue; but to this it may be alſo added, that it ought 
to be of a greyiſh colour, and ſuch as when powdered and 


_ ſprinkled upon burning charcoal yields ſome ſparks of fire; 
and the more ſparks it gives, the better it is for the purpoſe. 


And another character of the goodneſs is, that theſe well im- 


pregnated Mortars have a certain unctuoſity or fattineſs to the 
touch, which other kinds have not. , 


The fineſt of all kinds of Mortar for ſalt-petre work. is ſuch 
as is had from the ruins of old buildings in a low ſituation, 
and out of the way of much ſunſhine ; where there has been 
no great quantity. of fire kept, and eſpecially. ſuch as has 


ſerved for the cements of the walls of ſtables, or the like. 


Mr. Petit choſe from ſuch a wall twelve pounds of old Mor- 
tar; this he had beat to powder, and poured upon it eighteen 
pints of water; the whole was then ſet over the fire, and 
ſtirred from time to time for three or four hours, that the 
water might be well tinctured from the Mortar; after this 
the water was filtred through paper, and was then found to 
be tinctured to a pale yellow, tranſparent, bitter, and ſome- 
what acrid to the taſte. | 1 


The impregnation may be made without heat, by only ſtir- 


. ring the Mortar about for nine or ten days in cold water, 
and the 


quantity of the ſalts taken up will be according to the 
goodneſs of the Mortar and the quantity of water employed. 
'The common ſpecific gravity of this liquor to water, is as 32 
to 31, or thereabouts. Mr, Petit having procured the tincture 


of pounds of Mortar by ſeveral impregnations in ſeventy- 
_ two 


highly charged with ſaline particles, taſting very acrid and 


rench pints of water, evaporated it fo far till it appeared 


bitter, and being of a browniſh red colour; and its ſpecific 
gravity was in this ſtate to water, as 4 to 3, there being 
more in quantity than about four pints. This was fill 
limpid and of a duſky colour, and was afterwards evapo- 
rated over a gentle fire to the conſiſtence of an extract, 
which as it cooled became much thicker and firmer, re- 
ſembling butter. This being left. open to the air ſoon relented 
into a liquor of the confiſtence of a ſyrup : Its ſpecific gra- 
vity was now to water as 5 to 3; but in leaving it open to 
the air, it continually attracted freſh humidity, and became 


leſs ſpecifically heavy. Experiments made with this extract 
ſucceeded in the following manner. | I, 


impregnations in water uninſpiſſated do this alfo in different 
degrees according to their ſtrength. 3 

2. Mixed in equal quantities with ſpirit of nitre and with 
* of ſea- ſalt, it made no efferveſcence or alteration in 
either. N 


3. A leaf gold being put into the mixture of this impregna- 


» 


tion with ſpirit of nitre was immediately diſſolved, and in an 


hour or two afterwards the liquor was much clearer than 


before. 


A leaf of gold being put into the mixture of this impregna- 
tion an ſpirit of ys was in the ſame aces Hilhiecd 
in a few minutes. It is generally ſuppoſed indeed that 
ſpirit of ſalt alone will diols gold, — — —— error 
in this founded on the inaccuracy of the preparation of 
ſuch > ot of ſalt; for Meſſ. Geoffroy and Boulduc have 
at duterent times produced before the French Academy 
ſpirit of ſalt carefully prepared by themſelves, which would not 
at all diſſolve gold, not even with the aſſiſtance of heat; even 


ſuch _ ſalt would however be made to diſſolve gold by 
mixi is impregnation with it: ' power 
auch gold in a great — ITY 1 
4+ A leaf of filver being diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and the 


impregoation of. Mertar added to the ſolution, the whole be- 


came turbid, and a precipitation happened, part of the mat - 
| | ter 


MOR 


ter being thrown to the bottom, and part remaining ſuſpended 
in form of a non 
impre 

2 e formed a coagulum, and made a great efferveſ- 
cence, with copious red vapours, and a ftrong ſmell of aqua 
fortis 3 and theſe vapours appeared at any time on ſtirring the 
mixture for ſeveral days together. If a larger quantity of oil 
of vitriol be added to this coagulum, it all becomes fluid, but 
ferments violently; and finally there will be a white matter 

recipitated to the bottom of the clear liquor; and if a leaf 
bf gold be brought near this mixture it will be diffolved even 
by the vapour Which exhales from it. Spirit of nitre has no 
effe upon this mixture, either in its ſtate of a coagulum, or 


white cloud, which' kept its place without falling; 


* 


when reduced by more oil of vitriol into a clear liquor; but 


the volatile ſpirit of urine ferments violently without the leaſt 
| rich it. ; | 
6. Ol of tartar per deliguium being added to the impregna- 
tion, the liquors would not readily mix, but remained ſepa- 
rate, the impregnation ſinking to the bottom; but on ſtir- 
ning them thoroughly together, they finally were made to 
unite into a white ſubſtance like butter, with a ſtrong urinous 
ſmell. If a ſmall quantity of corroſive ſublimate be added to 


this mixture, the urinous ſmell ceaſes; and if oil of vitriol be 


added, there is a violent fermentation occaſioned; and, in fine, | 


7 uantity of precipitate. @_ ; 
„ ineanaticn of Mortar being mixed with an equal 
quantity of a ſolution of corroſive ſublimate, there is nothing 
remarkable produced, though the mixture be ever ſo much 


ſhaken ; but if a little oil of tartar per deliquium be added to 


\ this, the mixture becomes turbid, and, on ſtirring all together 


for ſome time, it becomes white and thick like butter. If to 
this, more corroſive ſublimate be added in ſolution, it becomes 
orange-coloured ; and, on more ſtirring, this becomes again 
_ - white; and finally gives a white precipitate at the bottom, of 
a tranfparent liquor. as | ; 
38. If inſtead of oil of tartar an equal quantity of lime-water 
be added, this in the ſame manner gives an urinous ſmell, and 
the whole difference is, that the mixture will not become 
thick with this, as it will with oil of tartar. 
9. The impregnation of Mortar produced the ſame coagulum 
on mixing with ſpirit of urine, that it did with oil of tartar 


per deliguium; but it made no coagulation with ſpirit of ſal 


armoniac with lime; the occaſion of this difference is, that 
the ſpirit of urine contains a great deal of volatile ſalt, and 
the other but little. It is a common error to ſuppoſe that the 


ſpirit of ſal armoniac, which is moſt pungent, contains the | * 


greateſt quantity of ſalt ; but this is not the caſe, for the ſpi- 
rit made with lime is much more pungent than that with ſalt 
of tartar, though the laſt is well known to contain a greatly 
larger portion of faline particles. „ 

10. If a piece of paper or linnen be wetted in this impregna- 


. #1 6.446 ' . f 
tion, and afterwards dried, it takes fire very violently, and 
violence as if it was impregnated with | 


ſparkles with the ſame 
ſalt-petre. . f 
From theſe experiments it is abundantly proved, that the im- 
pregnation of Mortar contains a large quantity of a ſaline and 
nitrous ammoniac ſalt; for a diſſolution of ſal armoniac and 
ſpirit of nitre mixed together are found to produce all the 
changes in the different bodies before- named, that the impreg- 
nation does. On the whole, though it has been ſuppoſed by 
Mr. Tournefort, and others, that Mortar contained ſal- petre, 
ſea- ſalt, and a fixed alkali; yet there does not appear any 


proof of its containing any one of thoſe ſalts; no fixed alkali | 


can ever be ſeparated from the impregnation of it; and tho* 


the linnen or paper wetted in the impregnation of it ſparkled | 


when on fire, yet it is not nitre, but merely a nitrous fal 
armoniac, which occaſions that phænomenon. The ſame ef- 
fect is produced, if the linnen or paper be wetted with a mix 
ture of ſpirit of urine and ſpirit of nitre, And the ſeveral. ex- 
periments before recited 'prove, that there is in Mortar a 
ſpirit of nitre and a ſpirit of ſea - ſalt, which with the vo- 


latile urinous ſalts form a nitrous or a ſaline ſal ammo- ; 


niac. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1 


| = | 
 MORTARIOLUM, a word applied 10 different writers to 


different things, from their reſemblance to a mortar in ſhape. 
The chemiſts expreſs by this name a ſmall mould made for 
the faſhioning their cupells; and anatomiſts call the ſockets 
of the teeth the, Mortariola of the jaws. ; 
MORTIFICATION (Cyc.)— MoßTITIcATI0 
ow antient and how univerſal the practice of it has been, 
and for what reaſons obſerved. See the article FasT- 

ING. 52 | . 
MORUS, the Mulberry, in botany, the name of a genus 
trees, the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the 
amentaceous kind, conſiſting of a great number of ſtamina, 
with their apices which ariſe from 'a four-leaved cup; theſe 
owers, and the embryo-fruits a on different 


of the, tree, and finally become a fort of compound 
, foft and full of juice, and compoſed of cluſters of ſuc- 
culent { which contain ſeeds. Towrn. Inſt. 
The fhces of Mather enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, 


os Surrr. Vor- 


1 


being mixed in equal quantities with | 


flon⸗ any ſevere pennance obſerved on a religious account. 


of | 


Io 
are theſe : 1. The common Mulberry, with black fruit. 2, 
The Mulberry with ſmall black fruit, and elegantly divided 
leaves, 3. The Mulberry, with white fruit. 4. The Mul- 

. berry, with ſmall purpliſh white fruit. And 5. The Mul. 

berry, with ſmall inſipid white fruit. | | . 

The fruit of this tree, while unripe, is very aſtringent; but 
when thoroughly ripe, it is of a contrary quality, rather pur- 
gative, cooling, very pleaſant, and quenching thirſt. Its y- 
ruPs which is very pleaſant, is the only uſe made of it in the 

OPS. Th 

The more general cultivating Mulberry trees in England might 
be of greater uſe than is at preſent ſuppoſed in many reſpects. 

In Devonſhire they have a way of mixing Mulberry juice 

with their cyder in the making, and thus make the very beſt 

of all Englith vinous liquors. And as to the great article of 
breeding ſilk-worms, though a recommendation from the 
crown could not bring about the planting theſe trees in ſuf- 

_ ficient number for it in James the Firſt's time, yet the 
trees have been found to flouriſh every where with us when 
properly planted, and the worms feed very kindly and work 
very well with us. When this manufacture was firſt at- 

. tempted, the people of many parts of England, nay and in 

ſome parts of the dampeſt places in Ireland, tried it, and al- 
ways with ſucceſs. The only thing that ſtopped the progreſs 

of fo valuable a thing at that time, was the want of a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of Mulberry trees, and the fcheme has been 
neglected ever ſiuce. Phil. Tranſ. No. 133. FOTO 
The tree was always eſteemed by the antients for its delicious 
fruit, before the uſe of its leaves was ever found out, The 
Romans, in the height of their luxury, preferred it before all 
the foreign fruits; and Columella, and the other antients are 
very expreſs in the methods of propagating it. 

| MOKXI, the Indian name of a peſtilential diſtemper, very com- 
mon in Malabar, and in ſome other parts of the Eaft-Indics, 
frequently carrying off great numbers of people. 4 

MOSCH, a name of a ſort of roriferous veſſels, ſaid to have 

been diſcovered by Bilſius, in the kidneys. 

MOSCHELAÆTUM, a name given by authors to a compound, 
fragrant and aromatic oil, in which muſk is a very predomi- 
nating ingredient, 5 | pane 

MOSCHA TELLINA, in botany, the name of a little plant 
common under our hedges in ſpring, which conſtitutes a peculiar 

genus; the characters of which are theſe : The flower con- 

liſts of one leaf, and is rotated and divided into ſeveral ſeg- 
ments at the edge. From the cup of this riſes a ptſtil, 
which is fixed'in the manner of a nail to the middle of 'the 
flower; and finally becomes a ſoft ſucculent berry, contain- 


/ 


iug flatted ſeeds. Tourn. Inſt. p. 156. e e 
MOSCHELAPHUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome writers to a creature of a mixed nature, produced by 
the copulation of a ſtag and a cow, Wagner tells us, that 
theſe creatures are ſometimes ſcen -in the mountainous parts 
of Swiſferland ; as are alſo the Hippotauri, generated between 
' bull and a mare; but neither of theſe ever propagate their 
ſpecies. Wagner's Hiſt, Helvet, © ton 
MOSCHIFERUM Animal, in natural hiſtory, the name of the 
creature which affords us the perfume called muſk. ' 
This creature ſeems to be neither of the goat nor deer-kind, and 
it is doubtful whether or not it chews the cud ; it has how- 
ever no dentes inciſores in the upper jaw, which ſeems a mark 
that it does; but it has, according to the obſervation of Ariſ- 
totle, exerted teeth or tuſks there, in the manner of the boar. 
His noſe is ſharp, like that of a greyhound z his ears like a a 
rabbit's, about three inches long, and erect; and his tail or 
ſcut, about two inches; his foot is deeply cloven. The hair 
on the body is about half an inch long, and very thick, and 
of a brown and white colour. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 140. 
The Mu/# bladder or bag is about three inches long and two 
over, ſwelling out an inch and half from the belly, and ſtand- 
ing as much before the groin, It has no horns, and its tuſks 
by their figure ſeem intended equally for feeding and 
doug. 2 | | 
MOSCHOSIT ERON, a name given by Myrepſus, and other 
old writers, to Foenugreek. Car ne e 
MOSS (Cycl.)—Theſe ſmall plants, tho' neglected of many 
| ages, have, by the induſtry and application of the later bota- 
niſts, been found a very numerous and very beautiful claſs of 
plants; and not without their uſes in medicine and mecha- 
nics, and to various purpoſes of human life. Dr. Dillenius, 
who has ſtudied them with an uncommon care, and given a 
very valuable hiſtory of them, has deſcribed more than ſix 
hundred ſpecies ; the greater part of which ate found in our 
own country, though Tome peculiar to others; and doubtleſs, 
there yet remain vaſt numbers unheeded and unknown in 
many countries. See Tab. of 4677 5 ee e 
The Maſſes of Virginia, Penfilvania, and other parts of 
North-America, are in part the fame with ours, in part 
different; about two thirds of the number of Moſſes of theſe 
countries hitherto obſerved being common to our own coun- 
try alſo, the reſt peculiar to that part of the world. Thoſe 
| of South America, are almoſt all wholly different from qurs. 


| 


— 


The Myffes of Greenland and Lapland arc moltly of the ane 
kind with thoſe of our YO IIs And in the mu - 
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+, talnous parts of the world between the Tropics, there are ma- 
4 nl extremely beautiful fern-like Maſſets, unknown in all other 
Places. Ml ee ee ee ne e ee 
eland and Scotland yet remain to be ſeaxched in a great mea- 


* 


ſure, and probably will afford great numbers hitherto wholly 
unknown. It cannot but be acknowledged, that, the diſtinc- 
_ tions of theſe little vegetables are ſo. minute, and their ap- 


|  pearance ſo various in their different ſtates, that very probably 


ſucceeding "obſervations will much retrench the number de- 
- ſcribed by Dillenius; but as the ſame obſervers will probably 
add as many new and truly diſtinct ſpecies, as they find occa- 
ſion to ſtrike off from the old liſt, there is no doubt but that 
the number will be found at leaſt as great as it ſtands at pre- 
dent wich that author. r......¶᷑ on Us 
Uſes of Moss RS. Were there no other uſe in theſe minute and 
beautiful objects than the admiring the wonderful works of 
the creator, this were enough to make the ſtudy of them 
worthy of attention; the almoſt endleſs variety of the figure 
and ſtructure of their leaves, the ſlenderneſs of the ſtalks 
that ſupport them, and the regularity and nice order in which 
they are arranged; the minuteneſs of their roots, and the ſlen- 
derneſs of the pedicles which bear the heads, each of which is 
often ſmaller than the fineſt hair, and the extreme exility of 
te veſſels through which juices are conveyed along theſe for 
the nouriſhment of the plant and ſeeds, can never enough be 
admired; and the various ſtructure of the heads or ſeed · veſſels 


with their coverings, by means of which the tender ſeeds and | 


leſs fund of admiratioon. 


5 


farinz are defended, afford to the-microſcopic obſerver an end- 
But theſe are not all the uſes they were intended for, many 


* * 


may yet remain unknown; but we at preſent well know that | 


ſeveral of the uſneas are great and valuable medicines, uſed as 
deſiccatives and aſtringents; that the common cup Na is 
one of the greateſt remedies in the convulſive coughs of chil- 
dren, called the chin-cough, is known to every one; and 
Dr. Mead has ennobled the grey ground-lichen, by publiſhing 
its virtues in one of the 4 te 

of a mad dog. The common green liverworts are known 
medicines in diſorders of the breaſt, as are alſo all the ſpecies 
_ of polytricha. . The ſeeds of our lycopodium are given with 


ſucce in nephritic caſes; and the Indians give one of their 


Lapland for food, when all other herbage is loſt ; and the 
confervæ ſerve for food to many of the 
and rivers, and to ſeveral water-fowl. And theſe, as well as 
the land Moſſes afford ſhelter and habitation to many inſects, 
and their young, 

0 
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chenoides are found of great uſe in that profitable branch of 


commerce the art of dying; and doubtleſs many others have 


alſo the ſame qualities, though not yet diſcovered; and we 


may be guided in ſearches of this kind by obſerving that many 


of them tinge the papers between which they are dried, to 
very beautiful and laſting colours. The Maſſes which cover 
the trunks of trees, as they always are freſheſt and moſt vigo- 
rous on the ſide which points to the north, if not only pro- 
duced on that, ſerve to preſerve the trunk of the tree from 
the ſeverity of the north - winds, and direct the traveller in his 


way, by always plainly pointing out that part of the 


compaſs. | 2 * 
The ſoft marſh and bog Moſes ſerve the poor in many places 
for ſtuffing their beds, and in the buſineſs of tranſporting 
plants from other countries; nothing is of ſo great uſe as the 
talks and leaves of theſe little vegetables: The ſucculent 
plants coming over in great beauty and vigour when rolled up 
in dry Moſs; and trees and ſhrubs, by having their roots co- 
vered with ſuch as is ſomewhat moiſt, +39 | 

The great quality of the Maſſes, which makes them fo ſer- 
viceable in this caſe, is, that Dy do not heat and- ferment 
on being re traw would. 5 
 Charadters of MosskS. What the botanical writers ſtrictly un- 
derſtand by the word Joſs, is a claſs of plants appearing of 
- an inferior rank, to the common vegetables ;. the leſs perfect 
., genera of which ſeem to be wholly deſtitute of flower or ſced 
Dr any thing analogous to either, at leaſt as far as our obſer- 
©, _ vations-have hitherto been able to carry us, and to conſiſt of 
ſimple, ſimilar, and uniform parts; the genera a little above 
theſe have ſome diyerſity of parts, and carry ſomething that' 
looks analogous to vegetation in the common way, having a 
_ reſemblance of thoſe parts which ſerve other plants for their 
- fructification. / The more perfect genera of the Maſſes not 


” 


only conſiſt of different parts, but have alſo their appropriated | 
4 r a pulpy matter, which finally becomes dry, 


allumes the form of a, fine and ſubtle powder, compoſed 
of granules, each of which is either a ſeed or a granule of 
 farina ſerving for the propagation of the ſpecies  . 


The more imperfe&t Moſſa are diſtinguiſhed from the others | 
are either in form | 


by-their e ep 

of a fine Tanugo, or down covering the ſurface of different 
| bodies, or elſe they appear as ſlender filaments or foliacious 
bodies floating about in the water, or as filaments of a tougher 
texture hanging down from: the branches of old trees, or as 
' little Chrubs or ſingle horns growing erect on the rng 
eurtk of mountains and heathy places; or finally, as 

| 2 


farinæ, interſperſed along the ſame ſpikes. 
rrible of all diſeaſes, the bite 


n as they ſay, with great benefit. 
The common white. ground coralloides ſerves the rain-deer of 


s both of the ſea | 


Many of the ſpecies of coralloides and li- 


hag} e CY 


and foliaceous bodies ſpreading themſelves over the dry barks 
of trees or, rocks, without any pedicle or other ſupport. 

The more perfect kinds of Maſſes are found in the ſhape of 
ſmall but regular plants, dividing into ſeveral branches, and 


| clothed with leaves;; theſe are of various forms and ſtructures, 


ſome. being broad andithin, others ſlender as hairs ; ſome pel- 
lucid, others opake ; ſome ſmooth, others hairy. From the 
alæ of theſe leaves in ſome kinds, and from the ſummit of 
the ftalks-in others, there ariſe heads or capſules of a various 
figure and ſtructure, but all unicapſular; ſome of theſe are 


naked, others covered with a calyptra or hood; ſome ſtand 


on long pedicles, and others are placed cloſe to the ſtalks. 
Theſe heads are uſually called capſulæ, and their pedicles 


fete, in che mia, hypna, brya, and pohtricha; but in the 


lichenes and lichenaſtra the pedicles are called pediculi, and 


the heads capitella. 


The byſſi, conferve and tremellæ, appear to be wholly deſtitute 
of ſeeds; the ſeveral parts of theſe genera have no difference 


from one another; and in the tremellæ, though there is often 


ed they will be found to differ in this, that the upper and un- 
der ſides are no way different. | 


: 


an appearance of leaves like thoſe of trees, yet when examin- 
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which ſeems analogous to a flower or fruit in the perf 
plants; and all the other genera of ſes as the ſphagna, 
be &c. have perfect fructifications, and produce the pow- 
der before - mentioned ſerving in the place of farinæ or ſeeds, 
and regularly propagating the plants. The mnia, lycopodioides, 


The uſnee, corolloides, and Tichenaides, all have ſomething 


and above all others the lichens or liverworts, have perfect and 


regular fructifications obvious to the eye. The mnia have 
duſty heads, which appear plainly to be the female part of the 


fructification. 


The lycopodioides bas ſeveral capſules containing farinæ, and 
beſide theſe ſeveral female capſules containing ſeeds, and not 


ds of the hich contain the fa- 
rinæ, differ from all the others in that they are polycoccous; 
in this alſo they differ from the ſeed, bearing heads of the 
ſame plants or ſcyphi, as they are called, which are ſingle, and 
contain the rudiments of ſeeds, obvious to the naked eye, 
which may be daily ſeen to encreaſe; and the propagation of 
the plant from them is eaſily obſerved through its ſeveral ſtages: 
This however is very ſingular, and extremely different from 
that of all other plants, in that the whole operation conſiſts 
only in the dilatation. of the ſeeds, they having no heart or 
eye, as it is called, in the ſeeds of the larger plants, no place 
from: whence the radicle is to ſhoot, nor any ſeminal leaves, 
but expanding ſimply into breadth, they become young plants 
like the parent. | | | 
The other genera of Moſſes have all capſules for the contain- 
ing their feed or farinæ. Theſe, in ſome, are covered with 
a calyptra or hood, in others they are naked. Of the firſt kind 
are the ſphagna, brya, 2 hypna, and polytricha; and 
of the latter, the. ſelagines, lycopodia, poroniæ, ant hocera, 
and lichenaftra, $6 a as 
The capſules of the ſphagna have no calyptra, becauſe the 
heads being placed on extremely ſhort pedicles, and the leaves 
of the plant long, they are covered and defended by them; 
and having beſide a very rigid and Riff operculum, they are in 
no neceſſity of any other covering; but the fontinales, hypna, 
.brya, and polytricha, are all defended in their capſules by ca- 
lyptræ, leſt the too abundant humidity ſhould deſtroy the 
eeds. The operculum ſlides off from all theſe in a tranſverſe 
direction; for when the included pulp in the capſule becomes 
. Tipened into ſeeds or farinæ, the notched parts of the rim ariſe 


The heads of the lichens or liverworts 


from the ſurface, and expand themſelves outward, by means 


of which the operculum is at liberty to fall off, and the ſeeds 
have liberty to fall out, and propagate the plants. 


The ſelagines, lycopodia, and lycopodaides, have neither cap- 
ſule, operculum, nor calyptra ; for the fruits of theſe genera 


lying immerſed in the alæ of the leaves, they need no ſuch 
coverings ; but they ſtand naked cloſe to the ſtalk, and when 
. mature, they open longitudinally, and throw out their ſeeds. 
© The fruits of the anthocera open in the ſame manner, but 
they are of a very different figure, reſcmbling pods, whereas 
the others are of a kidney- like ſhape. OT 
The poroniz are very fingular, in that their capſules are per- 
forated with many holes, thro? which the ſeeds. or farinz are 
diſcharged when ripe. The heads of the lichenaſtra, when 
they are ripe, become lucid, and opening into four parts, 
carry the appearance of a tetrapetalous, or four-leaved cruci- 
form flower. #3 mY | | 
Tbe ſubſtance with which the heads or capſules of all the 
Maſſes are filled, reſembles either ſeeds, or the ſmall globules 
of the farinæ of flowers, which all reſemble ſeeds of particu- 
lar figures in miniature. The fructifications of theſe minute 
plants ſeem to be either from theſe, as ſeeds falling to the 
earth ; or, according to the opinion of ſome, they ſeem to 
contain only farine in the capſules, which itpregnating cer- 
_ tain, bulbs or nodules in the alæ of the leaves, cauſe them to 
grow and vegetate, as is ſeen in ſome of the larger plants, 
as in the bulbs produced in the ala of the leaves of the 
dentaria, and of the lilies, and ſome others. The former 
opinion, of the powder in the heads or capſules, being aQually 
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eds is the more. probable; as theſe bulbs in the alæ 
f 23 Far found e ſome of the hypna, and others 
of a few other genera, whereas the propagation 1s as quick 
_ certain in thoſe which have none of -them, as in thoſe 
which have; and the want of female parts of ſructification, 
' which makes ſo many deſiderata in the Linnæan ſyſtem of 
botany, is eaſily made up, and the whole explained according 
to 4 uſual courſe of nature in other vegetables, by allowing 
the powder in the capſules to be real ſeeds, and the ſmall glo- 
bules on the pointals ſurrounding the aperture of the capſule, 
lion of the Moſſas growing only from theſe nodules in 
the alz of the leaves, or from the impregnated ends of the 
branches which had received the powder trom the capſules, 
was originally founded on- the obſerving, that the trailing or 
branched hypnums annually grew out into length, from the 
extremities of all their branches, and annually loſt as much of 
the old talk at the root, as they gained of the new at the ſum- 


tt 


mit;; but it appears from further obſervations, that they are 


real ſeeds which are contained in form of powder in the cap- 
ſules ; ſince the bryums, and many others, are found grow- 
ing from | 
minute leaves, propagated on the ground, under the old ones 
juſt where the powder of the capſules has fallen; and tho' 1t 
be allowed, that the hypnums and other trailing Moſes do 


grow from the ends of the branches, yet they may alſo be | 


produced in form of new plants, from regular and perfect 
| ſeeds ſhed from the capſules, It is certain that the bryums are 
by this means propagated and ſpread into large tufts, and the 
other genera may alſo be ſo propagated, tho' they have beſide 
a property of encreaſing by growth of the ſtalk ; which ſeems 
no other than the property of many of the larger plants to 
creep at the root, and ſhoot out in length greatly from the 


extremities of their horizontal branches, lying on or under the | 


ound, as thoſe ſpreading parts may more properly be ſo cal- 
led than roots, the fibres puſhed out from them perpendicu- 
| latly into the earth, being properly the roots; and it is well 
known that theſe plants, tho? they propagate themfelves thus 
by the root, produce ſeeds alſo like the others, by which they 
may be equally, propagated ; and this analogy is to be carried 
yet farther ; for as thoſe plants which creep by the roots, pro- 


duce fewer ſeeds than thoſe which are propagated only by 


ſeeds; ſo the hypnums, which are the genus of Moſſes in 
which this growth by the ſtalk is principally obſerved, are 
very thinly beſet” with capſules of ſeed, and many of them 
produce but very few in a ſeaſon z whereas the brya, and other 
Aoſſes, which have not this advantage of growing from the 
ends of the ſtalks, are found every year profuſely covered with 
capſules from every tuft; nay, there is ſcarce any branch 
which does not produce its capſule. Now if theſe capſules 
contained only a farina capable of impregnating the nodules, 
or the ends of the branches, it is obvious there would be as 
much of it required for the hypna as for any other kinds of 


Moſes; but if they are real and perfect ſeeds, it is no wonder | 


that nature has given them profuſely, to ſuch kinds as are.to 
| be propagated only by ſeeds, and more ſparingly to thoſe which 
are propagated alſo by the increaſe of the branches. 

To this it may finally be added, that the ferns and other epi- 
phylloſpermous plants approach moſt of all others to the 


nature of the Moſſes; and tho' it has been ſuſpected by many, 


that the fine powder at the back of their leaves was not ſeeds, 
but only a farina; yet it is now well known that it is true 
and perfect ſeed, { | 

are conſtantly found new and ſelf-ſown plants ariſing in their 
firſt rudiments of leaves and figure, which have plainly grown 
| from the duſt or powder fallen from the old plants; and as 
this is now found to be the caſe in regard to the ferns, proba- 


bly it will alſo appear the ſame in regard to the Maſſes, when 


they have been yet farther examined than at preſent, But 
whether theſe grains of powder have the lobes and radicle by 
- Which the ſeeds of larger plants propagate themſelves, or whe- 
ther they grow into plants like the parent ones, in the manner 
of the lichens, by mere expanſion, is a thing that requires 
. -Farther obſervations to determine. FRE” 
Some of the Meoſſes, it is evident, approach to the nature of 
the plants, which have their male and female parts in the ſame 
flower, and to thoſe which have them in different ones. The 
lichens have their leaves notched and jagged like thoſe of the 
perfect plants, and have, in the ſame manner, their under 
ſurface different from the upper. Theſe have their male flowers 
or heads on long pedicles; theſe heads contain only farina, 
and the ſeeds are lodged in little cups or diſhes on the ſurface 
of the leaves. The next in perfection to theſe are the lycopo- 
dioides, which have flowers with farina, and fruits with ſeeds, 
diſpoſed along the ſame ſpike, The mnia have heads of two 
kinds, the one membranaceous, like thoſe of the hypnums 
and other Maſſes, and the other duſty, and containing a pow- 
der viſible on their ſurface; the one of theſe plainly contains 
the farina, the other the ſeed. The lichenaſtra are very ſel- 


Tootg; whence a new propagation by ſeeds is leſs 


The polytricha are ſuppoſed-to- carry only a farina in their 
| heads,: and their branches ſtellated at the ende, to carry the 
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nce, under many ſpecies of them, there | 


dom found wich ſeeds on them; but they creep greatly — 


ſmall points or ſpots, which are aſſemblages of their | 
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ſeeds which are ts be impregnated. This has been the com · 


mon opinion; but it wants confirmation. Some of the bryums 
have the ſame appearance of a female part, and the young no- 


dules in the alæ of the leaves of the hypnums are generally 
alſo referred to the ſame uſe. But theſe are conjectures; and 
the much more probable opinion is, that the powder in the 

heads of all the Moſſes is true ſeed, which in general is im- 
pregnated with farina from the pointals, over the mouth of 
the capſule ; and in ſome inſtances, as in the mnia, &c, as 


in ſome of the more perfect plants, from different flowers in a 


different part of the plant. Dillen. Hift, Muſc. Introit, ' 

The manner of ſeeding of Maſſes in general may be in ſome 
degree gueſſed at by that of one genus of them, which has 
been traced through all its ſtages, and to which moſt of the 
others, though every genus has its diſtinct fructification in 
ſome reſpects, yet bear a very great general analog. 

The genus already obſerved, is that called by Dr. Dillenius, 
the hypnum. The ſpecies of this are very numerous and com- 
mon; but that particular one which was the ſubject of theſe 


_ obſervations, is the ſhort-branched ſilky kind, common on 


Moss on 


there is no way to prevent it, but to eut 


o 
* 1 Þ & 
4 * Y 
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The preſent remedy is the ſcraping it off 


old walls; and called by that author in his hiſtory, AMypnum 
vulgare, ſervicum, recur vum, capſulis erectis cuſpidatis. 

The head of this Moſs appears to the naked eye a ſmall ſmooth 
browniſh yellow oblong body, of about a ninth of an inch 
long; this is covered at its upper end with a membranaceous 
calyptra or hood, in ſhape reſembling an extinguiſher, or a 
funnel inverted. When this calyptra is taken off, and the 
head viewed with a microſcope, the ſurface of it is ſeen to be 
ridged with longitudinal ſtrizz. The baſis of the head is of 
a deep orange colour, and more opake than the reſt ; and the 
top is bounded by an orange- coloured ring ſwelling out ſome- 
thing beyond the ſurface of the contiguous: parts of the head. 
Good glaſſes ſhew that in this head there are not wanting the 
parts eſſential to the fructification of what are uſually called 
the more perfect plants. This ring is truly a monophyllous 
undulated calyx, within which ariſe ſixteen pyramidal fim- 
briated ſtamina ; theſe are of a pale greeniſh colour, and are 
loaded with a whitiſh oval farina. The ſtamina all bend to- 
ward each other from their baſes, and almoſt meet in a point 


at their tops. This is their appearance when the head is near] 


ripe ; and immediately under the arch formed by theſe ſtami- 
na, is a cylindric hollow piſtillum, through which the farina 
makes its way, and is diſperſed among the ſeeds in the head. 
The fruit is a large capſule, filling every part of the membrane 
which ſhews itſelf on the outſide of the head, and in moſt 
places is contiguous to it. This capſule is filled with perfect 
and very beautiful ſeeds ; they are round, tranſparent when 
unripe, but afterwards opake, and of a very beautiful green, 
which colour they retain even when dried. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
No. 478. Sect. 12. | | 
When this head is firſt produced from the plant, the ftamina 
are very ſlender, and ſtand erect; the head is ſcarce any 
thicker than the ſtalk, and the calyptra covers it all over, to 
ſhield the tender ſubſtance of the farina from external injuries. 
As the farina aftergvards ſwells in the ftamina, the ſeeds in the 
head -increaſe alſo in bulk, and by their increaſe the head is 
more extended in thickneſs, and the ſtamina are by this means 
ſeparated farther and farther from each other at their baſes, but 
bend inwards toward their points, ſo as to form a kind of 
arched covering over the ſtigma of the piſtillum which is ſin- 
gle ; and from hence the farina falls as it ripens into the head, 
and impregnates the ſeeds. Id. Ibid. 1 
All the Maſſes, liverworts, and the other plants of the ſame 
character, poſſeſs the ſame general virtues of drying and aſtrin- 
gency. | | 

2 Trees, in gardening. The growth of large quanti- 
ties of Moſt on any kind of tree is a diſtemper of very bad 
conſequence to its increaſe, and much damages the fruit of the 


trees of our orchards. . | 
from the. body and 

large branches, by means of .a kind of wooden knife, that 
will not hurt the bark, or with a piece of rough hair cloth, 
which does- very well after a ſoaking rain. 'But the moſt ef- 
fectual cure, is the taking away the cauſe. This is to be 
done by draining off all the ſuperfluous moiſture from about 
the roots of the trees, and * N ayoted agen in 
the firſt planting of the trees, by not fetting them too deep. 
If trees ſtand too thick in a cold ground, they will always be 
covered with Moſs ; and the beſt way to remedy the fault, is 
to thin them, When the young branches of trees are covered 
with a long and ſhaggy dof, it will utterly ruin them; and 
the trunk, and even to take off the head of the tree, if neceſ- 

y; for it will ſprout again; and if the cauſe be in the mean 
time removed by. thinning the plantation, or draini 
land, the y 


. 
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oung ſhoots will continue clear aſter this. 
If the trees are covered with A, in 
grounds bei 
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proper remedy is the laying mud 
it 
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much more r — than any other of the vegetable 


Hairs or filaments, and is of a bluiſh green colour, and almoſt 
tranſparent. It grows on rocks, ſtones, ſhells, or any thing 
elſe. that lies in its ways and is found uſually.at ſmall depths ;: 
it is not ſo tough and flexible as many other of the ſea plants, 
but. is enſily rubbed” t& powder between the fingers. When 
examined by the microſcope; the ſingle filaments do not ap- 


pear of the ſame equable ſurface and uniform texture; but 


they are-ſeen to be jointed and made up as it were of a'great 
number of pieces faſtened end by end to one another, 'in the 
"manner of the beads of a lady's necklace.” It is of a fine bluiſh 
green, and perfectly tranſparent before the microſcope, and 
elembles a ſtring of gems, ſuch as the aqua marina, or 
ſome other like ſtone Mar ſigli Hiſt. de la Mer. p. 79. 


Seq-Mossts. Theſe ſmall plants are very beautiful when viewed | 


by the naked eye; but when examined with the microſcope, 
. 5 Fe ue 105 

The common kinds afford a great variety of colouring, the 
different parts of the ſame plant often appearing ſome brown, 


ſome yellow, ſome red, and ſome grey. On drying, theſe 


colours become leſs elegant; but on putting the dried plant 


again to ſoak in water, they are in ſome degree recovered, 


and the variations are uſually found to be owing to the joints file in this manner, are uſually found fixed in clay, fo that 


and knots in the ſtalks, which interrupt the courſe of the ge- 


neral colour, and are often themſelves either black, or of a | 
: * 


datt and deep brown. 


The ſummits of their branches are frequently terminated | by 
little tranſparent bubbles; theſe ſome have taken for fruit, but 


very erroneouſly ; they are in reality only globules of clear 
water. Some of them are jointed at ſeveral diſtances, and every 
joint has its regular ſhape and ſtructure. This is the caſe in 
the two great Claſſes of the corallines and the confervas. 


- Others are elegantly variegated with brown, yellow, and | 


green, and though leſs tranſparent,” are not leſs beautiful than 
the former; thele ar e 
Others are white and tranſparent, like Maſſes of cryſtal. 


T heſe are ſmall and elegant corallines, and their joints are 
- uſually varicgated with black ſpots : It is not unuſual alſo to ſee, | 


at the extremities of the branches of theſe, certain ſmall black 


- globules, which appear to be the fruit; but they are in reality | 


no other than globules of water thus finged by ſome juices 
from the plant. 3 | E 5 
Ir is poſſible, however, that theſe liquid globules may be ſo far 
of the nature of a fruit, as to contain the ſeed of the plant. 
Wie know that the ſeeds of the ſea fucus's in general are en- 
veloped in a glutinous liquor, and kept at the ſummit of the 
branches of the plant; they are indeed gn thoſe large plants 
- furrounded with a viſible and ſenſible membrane, which is indeed 
thicker and ns. oo than any other part of the plant; and it is 
not impoſſible that theſe fine and ſmall globules may have their 
covering membrane, too fine and thin to become the object of. 
our ſenſes. Mar/ig/i Hiſt. de la Mer, p. 80. | 


The generical characters of theſe plants are tobe ſeen under their 


ſeveral heads of fucus, coralline, and the reſt; but theſe mi- 
- nute plants are often'omitted by the writers on botany, n 
- they make ſo elegant a figure on being viewed with the affi- 
ſtance of glaſles. 1 Sr; 25 | 
Moss'is alſo a name given by ſome to the boggy ground in many 
parts of England, more uſually called a > and bog, | 
i many of theſe-grounds, as well in England and Ireland as 
in other parts of the world, there are found vaſt numbers of 


 Unrees ſtanding with their ſtumps ereR, and their roots piercing 


the ground in a natural poſture, as when growing. Many of 
thoſe trees are broken or cut off near the roots, and lie along, 


and this uſually in a north-eaſt direction. People who have | 


been willing to account for this, have. ufually reſolved it into 
the effect of the deluge in the days of Noah; but this is a very 
wild conjecture, and is proved falſe by many unanſwerable ar- 
_ guments. The waters of this deluge might indeed have 
* — together a great number of trees, and buried them 
under loads of earth; but then they would have lain i 

and at random; whereas they all lie lengthway from ſouth- 


- weltito north-eaſt,” and the roots all ſtand in their natural per- 


--pendicular poſture, as cloſe as the roots of trees in a fo- 
. Told 1 2 „ 6 + Fo 7 4.4 | | | | | 


- Beſide, theſe trees are not all in their natural ſtate, but many 
of dem have the evident marks of human workmanſhip upon 
them, ſome being cut 'down with an ax, ſome ſplit, and the 
wedges ftill remaining in them; ſome burnt in di t parts, 

ſome bored through with holes. "Theſe things are alſo 
proved to be of a later date chan the deluge, by other matters 
Fond among em, ſuch as utenſils of antient people, and 
- coins of the Roman PROT BY! 


2 
9 


. from the whole, that all the trees which we find in 
' this ſtate, originally grew in the very where we | 


no find them, have only been thrown de and buriey | 


* 


It is wholly compoſed of a fort of tuft of fine 


they afford a very pleaſing variety of ſtructure and conforma- | 


e are in general of the fucus or fucoides claſs. 


I” 


/ 
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there, not brought from elſewhere. It may appear indeed an 
| objection — that moſt of theſe foſſile trees are of 
; the fir kind; and that Cæſar ſays expreſly, that no firs grew 
in Britain in his time; but this is eaſily anſwered by obſerving, 
that theſe trees, though of the fir kind, yet are not the ſpecies 
| uſually called the fir, but-pitch-tree ; and Cæſar has no where 
' faid that pitch-trees did not grow in England. Norway and 
Sweden yet abound with theſe trees, and there are at this time 
whole foreſts of them in many parts of Scotland, and a large 
number of them wild upon a hill at Wareton in Staffordſhire 
to this day. | : | 
In Hatfield marſh, where ſuch vaſt numbers of the foſſile trees 
are now found, there has evidently once been a whole foreſt 
of them growing. The laſt of theſe was found alive, and 


growing in that place within ſeventy years laſt paſt, and cut 


. down for ſome common uſe. __ 1 £56 
It is alſo objected by ſome to the ſyſtem of the firs growing 
vhere they are found foſſile, that theſe countries are all bogs 
and moors, whereas theſe ſorts of trees grow only in moun- 
tainous places: But this is founded on an error, for though in 
Norway and Sweden, and ſome other cold countries, the fir- 
kinds all grow upon barren and dry rocky mountains, yet in 
warmer places they are found to thrive as well on wet plains, 
Such are found plentifully in Pomerania, Livonia, and Cour- 
land, &c. and in the weſt parts of New England there are 
vaſt numbers of fine ſtately trees of them in low grounds. The 
whole truth ſeems, that theſe trees love a ſandy ſoil ; and ſuch 
is found at the bottoms of all the Maſſes where theſe trees are 
found foſſile. The roots of the fir-kind are always found 
fixed in theſe, and thoſe of oaks, where they are found foſ- 


each kind of tree is always found rooted in the places where 
they ſtand in their proper ſoil; and there is no doubt to be 
made, but that they originally grew there. When we have thus 
found that all the foſſile trees we meet with once grew in the 
places where they are now buried, it is plain that in theſe 
places there were once noble foreſts, which have been de- 
ſtroyed at ſome time; and the queſtion only remains how 
and by whom they were deſtroyed. This we have reaſon to 
belicve, by the Roman coins found among them, was done 
by the people of that empire, and that at the time when they 
were eſtabliſhed, or eſtabliſhing themſelves here. 
Their own Hiſtorians tell us, that when their armies purſued 
the wild Britons, theſe people always ſheltered themſelves in 
the miry woods, and low watery foreſts. Cæſar expreſly ſays 
this, and obſerves, that Caſfi and his Britons, after their 
defeat paſſed the Thames, and fled into ſuch low moraſſes and 
woods, that there was no purſuing them ; and we find that 
the Silures ſecured themſelves in the ſame manner when at- 
tacked by Oſtorius and 5 eee The ſame thing is recorded 
of Venutius, king of the Brigantes, who fled to ſecure himſelf 
into the boggy foreſts of the midland part of this kingdom: 
And Herodian expreſsly ſays, that in the time of the Romans 
puſhing their conqueſts in theſe iſlands, it was the cuſtom of 
the Britons to ſecure themſelves in the thick foreſts which 
grew in their boggy and wet places, and when opportunity 
offered, to iſſue out thence and fall upon the Romans. The 
conſequence of all this, was the deſtroying all theſe foreſts, 
the Romans finding themſelves ſo plagued. with parties of the 
natives iſſuing out upon them at times from theſe foreſts, that 
they gave orders for the cutting down and deſtroying all the 
foreſts in Britain which grew on boggy and wet grounds. 
Theſe orders were punctually executed; and to this it is ow- 
ing that at this day we can hardly be brought to believe that 
ſuch foreſts ever grew with us as are now found buried. 
The Roman hiſtories all join in telling us, that when Sueto- 

- nius Paulinus conquered Angleſea, he ordered all the woods 
to be cut down there, in the manner of the Roman generals 
in England : And Galen tells us, that the Romans, after 
their Conqueſt in Britain, kept their ſoldiers conſtantly em- 
ployed in cutting down foreſts, draining of marſhes, and par- 
ing of bogs. - Not only the Roman ſoldiers were employed in 
this manner, but all the native Britons made captives in the 
wars, were obliged to affiſt in it: And Dion Caffius tells us, 
that pn cp Severus loft no leſs than fifty thouſand men 
in a few years time, in cutting down the and draining 
the bogs of this iſland, It * to be wondered at, that ſuch 

numbers executed the immenſe deſtruction which we find in 
theſe buried foreſts. One of the greateſt ſubterranean trea- 
ſufes of wood is that near Hatfield ; and it is eaſy to prove 
that theſe people to whom this havock is thus attributed, were 
upon the ſpot where theſe trees now lie buried. The common 
road of the Romans out of the ſouth into the north, was for- 
merly from Lindum (Lincoln) to Segelochum (Little-Bur- 
row upon Trent), and from to Danum (Doncaſter), 


where they kept a ſtanding garriſon of Criſpinian hore. 


M O'S 


ly, they marched againſf it with a great army, and encamp- 


ed on a moor not far from Finningly: This is evident 
from their fortifications, yet remaining | 


cir 2 nall town in the neighbourhood called Ofterfield, 
There is a field ſeems to have been given only * 


termination 
— of battles fought near the towns whoſe names 
ended with it, it is not improbable that a battle was fought 


here, between all the Britons who inhabited this foreſt, and | 


an troops under Oftorius. The Romans flew man 
2 and drove the reſt back into this foreſt, whi 14 | 
at that time overſpread all this low country. On this the 


- conquerors taking advantage of a' ſtrong ſouth-weſt wind ſet 
; 25 the pitch trees, of which this foreſt was principally 


and when the greater part of the trees were thus 
deſtroyed, the Roman ſoldiers and captive Britdns, cut down 
the remainder, except a few large ones which they left ſtand-. 
ing, as remembrances of the deſtruction of the reſt. Theſe 
ſingle trees however could not ſtand long againſt the winds; 


compoſed 


and thefe falling into the rivers which ran through the coun- 


try, interrupted their currents, and the water then overſpread- 


ing the level country made one great lake, and gave origin | - 
to the Moſſes or moory bogs, which were afterwards formed | 


there, by the workings of the waters, the precipitation of 
earthy matter from them, and the putrefaction of rotten 
aa # and branches of trees; and the vaſt increaſe of water 


Mos, and other ſuch plants which grow in prodigious abun- 


dance in all theſe ſort of places. Thus were theſe burnt and 


| felled trees buried under a new-formed ſpungy and watery 


earth, and afterwards found on the draining and digging 
through this earth again. | TEE 

Hence it is not ſtrange that Roman weapons and Roman coins 
are found among theſe buried trees; and hence it is that a- 
mong the buried trees ſome are found burnt, ſome chopped 
and hewn ; and hence it is that the bodies of the trees all lie 
by their proper roots, and with their tops Iying north-eaſt, 
that is, in that direction in which a ſouth-weſt wind would 
have blown them down: Hence alſo it is, that ſome of the 
trees are found with their roots lying flat, theſe being not 
cut or burned down, but blown up by the roots after- 
wards when left ſingle; and it is not wonderful, that ſuch | 
trees as theſe ſhould have continued to grow even after their 
fall, and ſhoot up branches from their ſides which might eaſi- 
ly grow into high trees. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 275. 

y this ſyſtem it is alſo eaſily explained why the moor ſoil in 
the country is in ſome places two or three yards thicker than 
in others; or higher than it was formerly, ſince the growing 
up of peat - earth or bog- ground is well known, and the ſoil 
added by overflowing of waters is not a little: 

As the Romans were the deſtroyers of this great and noble 
foreſt, ſo they probably were allo of the feveral other antient 
foreſts ; the ruins of which furniſh us with the bog-wood of 


Staffordſhire, Lancaſhire, Yorkſhire, and other counties. But | 


as the Romans were not much in Wales, in the iſle of Man, 
or in Ireland; it is not to be ſuppoſed, that foreſts cut down 
by theſe people gave origin to the foſſile wood found there; 
but though they did not cut down theſe foreſts; others did; 
and the origin of the bog-wood is the ſame with them and 
with us: Holingſhead informs us; that Edward the Firſt be- 
ing not able to get at the Welch, becauſe of their hiding 
themſelves in y woods; gave orders at length that they 
ſhould all be deſtroyed by fire and by the ax; and doubtlels | 
the roots and bodies of trees found in Pembrokeſhire under 
ground, are the remains of the execution of this order: The 
foſſile wood in the bogs of the iſlands of Man and Angleſea, 


is doubtleſs of the fame origin; though we have not any ac- 


counts extant of the time or occaſion of the foreſts there be- 
ing deſtroyed ; but as to the foſſile trees of the bogs of Ireland 
we are expreſsly told, that Henry the Second, when he con- 


quered that country, ordered all the woods to be cut down 


that grew in the low parts of it, to ſecure his conqueſts by 


cutting away the places of reſort of rebels. 


Moving - Moss. We have an account in the Philoſophical Tran- 
ſactions, of a moving-AMo/5 nea 
which greatly alarmed the rieighbourhood as miraculous: The 


xr 


Moſs near Chutch-town in Lancaſhire; 


Moſs was obſerved to riſe to a ſutprizing height, and ſoon af. 


ter funk as much below the level, and moved flowly towards | 


F 
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. See the article WALL-Moſs. 


Field. | 
MOTHER- Wort, Cardiaca, in medicine, is only uſed in the. 


| 


| 


N 


of the next line is in that place. | My . 
If this firſt note be accompanied with a. or flat b; it is 
right bee this e in 
a thotough baſs this firſt note have any be 
of uſe to put the ſame s with the z at the end 
of the preceding ſtaff. in, i its cleff 
with the firſt note; the | the 
Meftre in the fame manner. Air = 
ſpeci * mations, as it W 
is to come. Via Bro: Mal, DIA. in oc. 

1 Ei, in metallurgy, a name given by the an- 
tients to.a white metal made. of topper, in gredt deem a- 


Ls 


mong them. 
Sues. Vol. IL 


- and green : this builds among the corn. 


with black and 


parts, with or without inſtruments; uſually acc 


does not ſhew any ſu Dee the 
Mornzx of Vitriol. See the article Vernioz 
MOTION (Cycl.)—Laws of Motion: Of three I of A- 


the ſum when they ttiove in y direQions. 


M OT 


Ariſtotle tells us, that it was extremely bright and of a perſedt 


fine white colour ; and adds, that it was made of copper by 
melting it with an admixture of a peculiar kind of earth, 
Strabo alſo mentions this ; and Theopompus tells us, that 
it was made of copper and an earth, and that it looked ſo like 
ſilver, that it was generally called Eſeudoargyron. 

Virgil mentions it under the name of Auriabaleum album, and 
ſeems to give it great praiſes. We are not able at preſent to lay | 
what it was they uſed in making it. We know ſeveral things 
that will render copper white, as arſenic; and the like; but 


none of theſe can well be ſuppoſed to be the thing. For ar- 


ſenic; and all the things we uſe to make our factitious metal, 
debaſe the copper, and render it brittle; whereas by the ac- 
counts of Strabo, and others, their white metal ſeems to have 
been better for all 'uſes than the copper itſelf. As to their 
telling us that it was a ſort of earth which they uſed on this 
occaſion, very little regard is to be paid to the terms; for they 
had an inaccuracy of ſpeaking that leaves us much in the 
dark, in many other things beſide this. They called the cala- 
nunaris ſtone, which is an ore of zink, by the name of Cad- 
— earth, in their deſcription of the manner of making 
8. 

It has ſeemed abſurd to ſome to call this white metal auri- 
chalcum album, becauſe they ſuppoſe the word auricalchum to 
ſignify gold-coloured copper; but this is an error. The auri- 
chalcum is but a falſe ſpelling of orichaltum. See the article 
OrIcHarcum. | | 


MOTACILLA, the Weterwagtail, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of 


zoology, the name of a large genus of birds, of the order of 
the paſſeres; the diftinguiſhing characters of which are theſe : 
The tongue is jagged; and has a rim or margin round it; 
the beak is ſtrait, and pointed, and the hinder claw is of the 
ſame length with the reſt, by which alone it is ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed from the lark kind. Of this genus are the wag- 
— the red-breaft; wren; nightingale, Cc. Linnæi Syit 
at. p. 49. OE £ | 
Mr. Ray entivietubes three ſpecies of hy nee the white, 
the yellow, and the grey. The firſt is the moſt common, 
and well-known kind. The yellow one is of the ſame ſhape 
and ſize with that, but is beautifully ney, ar with yellow 
1. The third or grey 
one is of the ſame ſize with the others, and is the moſt cla- 
morous and noiſy of them all. It is principally variegated 
grey, but has ſome yellowneis, eſpecially 
about the rump. Ray's Ornithol. p. 171, 172. 
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MOTETTO, in the Italian muſic, a kind of church - muſic; 


compoſed with much art and ingenuity from one to eight 
ied with 
a thorough baſs; When the compoſer gives a Ioofe to his 
fancy, without tohfining himſelf to any rules; ſubjects, or 
paffions, it is called Fantaſia; or Ritercuta. See the article: 
Fawrrors and RICERCATA. FO. 

he word is ſometimes uſed for pieces made to hymns to 
ſaints, Ir. and whole pſalms ate often thus called. Vid. 
Broſſ. Muf. Dict. in vo. | 
[OTH. See the article TIN EA Campeſtris. 


ſhops as an ingredient in ſonie of the compound waters, in- 
tended againſt hyſteric complaints; and the country people 
frequently make an infuſion of it in the manner of tea, fot 
the ſame purpoſe. It is alſo ſaid to be good in flatulencies, 
and colics, to give great relief in epileptic cafes; and to de- 
ſtroy wornis. It promotes urine, and the menſes; but its 

powet this way is greatly inferior to that of penny- royal. See 


the article PENNY Royal. 


The name Cardiac, improperly given ef this 2 bas led 
many into an opinion of its being a cordial; but experience 
forgo ſuch thing. See the article Can DIA A. 


tion, which confiſt in the preſervation of 1%. The relative ve- 

beity in the colliſion of elaſtic bodies, that is the difference 

of the velocities of thoſe bodies moving the „ 
® + 


juantity of direction; ſee the article Dix Rc To., . The 
ſum of the product of the maſſes by the ſquares of the velo- 
cities: Two of theſe laws bein nee: the third fol- 
lows neceſſarily. Thus; let A be two bodies; their 
velocities before the ſhock a 
3: Su firſt that befote and 


Azz+Byz. And it is plain, 


1 


« ” ” 
— + — - * . 
* #® , . 


n quantity of mation, which. is collected by taking the ſum 

de of the motions directed towards the ſame parts, and the, 
es Jifference of thoſe that are directed to contr 
* 2 from the action of bodies among them- | 


ec ſelves,” 


ary parts, ſuf- 


ewt, Princip. lib. Naas «4 1 | 
Some philoſophers, after Deſcartes, have ſuppoſed the preſer- 


vation of the ſame force or vis viva. See the articles ForcE; 


and Vis Viubun. 


all bodies were 


Morro, in the antient muſic, was uſed to ſignify the tranſition 
of the voice, from an acute to a grave ſound ; or the contrary. | 
This they expreſſed by nsr ren xwnodai, Wallis's Append. 
ad Ptolem: Harmonic“ p. 153. See the article Locus. 
Meibomius tranſlates it, movers in loco. 
Morion, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to have a pretty Mo- 
tion, when he moves and bends his fore-legs with great eaſe 
and freedom upon the manege. But if a horſe trots right out, 
and keeps his body ſtraight, and his head high, and bends his 
fore · legs handſomely, then to ſay he has a pretty Motion with 


Muſcular Mor ion. Dr. Browne Langriſh endeavours to prove 


Hie grants however; that when all the blood is intercepted, 


Morton, Alete, or 


tam one note to another, at whatſoever diſtance, as'a — 
third; or any other interval; and is the ſame whether tho ! 


* r , 


Baut this holds only. in elaſtic bodies, when there js a ſhock 3 
and henee thoſe philoſophers have been led to maintain, that 


— 
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termediate degrees (if there are any) be ſounded or only the 


extremes of them, as the firſt and laſt ſound of any given in- 


terval. Sometimes it regards the quickneſs and ſlowneſs of 
ſuch motions, as a briſk, flow, lively, or languid motion; 
and in this ſenſe it is uſed with regard to minuets, gavots, (a. 
rabands, &c. See each article in its proper place, and Mo- 
TION, Cycl. | io, brow” 

But the moſt common, and indeed the moſt important accep- 
tation of the word, is with reſpect to harmony; thoſe above 
deſcribed only regarding melody. See the articles MELopr, 


by experiments of tying the crural and carotid, arteries of | 


animal ſpirits are too ſubtile to be fixed, and therefore imme- 
diately make their eſcape through the fibres, and leave them | 
in the ſame ſtate they found them in, as ſoon as the ſupply | 
by the nerves is diſcontinued, There is a difference in the | 
- mechaniſm of the nerves ſent to the muſcles, which act b 
the 82 of the mind, from thoſe of the muſcles whic 
are ſaid to 


elſewhere, which hinders. the courſe of their fluids, except 


two ligatures on them, at four inches d 


took them out, and obſerved, that the nerve did not contract, 
though the blood - veſſels loſt three eighth parts of their length. 
From whence he infers, that what the nerves contribute in 
- muſcular Motion, cannot ariſe from, or be owing to elaſticity, 
but to the fluid they contain, which can be no other than a 
pure elementary ranſ. Ne. 42 7 5 a 
. Rythmical Mor ioxs, a phraſe uſed by Voſſius, and other wri- 
ters on the antient rythm, to expreſs thoſe motions which 
were made uſe of in the Greek and Roman entertainments 
to convey the ideas of the poet, or to aſſiſt muſic in rouzing 
. . | the paſſions. Theſe not only had great force when joined 
with ſounds, but even without any voice or ſound they could | conſiderable accuracy ; for by this may be knowh whether 
move the paſſions in the ſpecta | 
- - beſt orators of the times could do with their moſt 
.-. diſcourſes. 
OH 2 ſo excellent at expret | will eaſ 
were all dumb ſhew, was ſo excellent at expreſſion by theſe ill eaſily diſſolve and break, and being made of a juſt propor- 
< SR dem erent, that Citnro and. be beig co- 8 : 6 . 
pit 3 3 were many diſputes between them, which 
242 vary the 


the article CONTINUITY. 


him, implies the liberty of action of the forehead. 
that the blood has no immediate effect in muſcular Motion, 
dogs, who did not thereby loſe the action of any muſcles. 


muſcular Motion ceaſes in a few minutes. The chief uſe of 


the blood towards muſcular Motion, is to keep the fibres warm, 
ſupple, diſtended, and ready for the influx of animal ſpirits in- 
to them, and by its Motion to aſſiſt theirs. | 


The muſcular fibres. are little hollow cylinders, not divided 


into cells; the animal ſpirits are near a-kin, or analogous to. 


ſſpirit of ſal ammoniac, &c. and therefore, whenever they fly | 
from the nexves into the muſcular fibres, they will increaſe | 
the attractive quality of their component particles towards each | 
bother, ſo as to make them run nearer together, which will | 
. .. occaſion the coats of the fibres to be both thicker and ſhorter, 


and the muſcle will be contracted in all its dimenſions. The 


perform involuntary, motions, the latter having no 
hindrance to the eourſe of the animal ſpirits, unleſs ſometimes 


the parts through which they paſs have influence on them; 
| whereas the nerves, which ſerve the muſcles of voluntary 


motion, have ſome little conſtrictions at their extremities, or 


when their reſiſtance is overcome by the momentum of the 
ſpirits being increaſed by the will. 


that the ſame happened to the muſcles of the head, when the 


probe was thruſt into the brain, From which he concludes, | 
that the brain and nerves contribute to muſcular Motion in a | 
high degree. Next he laid bare the crural artery, vein, and 


nerve of a dog, and placing a thread pale to them, made 
iſtance from each other; 
then cutting the veſſels through, beyond the ligatures, he 


water. Phil. Tranſ. No. 424. 


tors, more than 3 


yer ſo famous in their pantomimes which 


| ſame ſentence moſt ; the one uſing all the power 
of words, the other being confined to geſtures alone. 

Mivimento, in the Italian muſic, has many 

z ſometimes it means only a Motion or ſhes 

* 


| ic, at leaſt in their elements, and that an 

inflexible N . impoſſible, being repugnant to the law of 
continuity. | 

Mor io of the Limbs, See the article LIM. | 


paring the upper with the lower part, the one aſcends while 


he uſe of the ganglions |. 
is to prevent any communication of wot:on from one nerve 
to another, whereby in a tate of health, ſenſation is always 
performed diſtinly. Ef. on Muſc. Motion, e e 

Dr. Stuart having cut off the head of a frog, obſerved, that | 
upon thruſting a probe into the medulla ſpinalis, the muſcles | 
of the body were brought into convulſive contractions. And 


and HARMONY, Cycl. | | 

With regard to harmony, it is the comparing the manner 
wherein an upper or treble part moves from one ſound to 
another, with that wherein a lower or bais-part moves ; this 
is to be done three ways. The firſt is when the upper and 
lower parts move both the ſame way, either upwards or down- 


wards, and is called Moto retto. The ſecond is when in com- 


the other deſcends, or ? contra, and hence called Moto con- 
trario. The laſt is when one of the parts holds out, or con- 
tinues a ſound, while the other riſes or falls on any note 
whatſoever; and this is called Molo obliguo, Vid. Broy. 
Muſ. Dict. in voc. W 8 2 
MOTIVE is ſome:imes applied to that faculty of the human Bo 
mind, by which we purſue, good and avoid evil. Thus 
Hobbes diſtinguiſhes the faculties of the mind into two forts, 
the cognitive, and motive. Human Nat. p. 4. edit; 1651, 
See the article COGNITIVE., +. | ET 
MOTOS, (Cycl.) in the materia medica of the antients, a name 
given by Galen and others to a kind of Caſſia bark, the beſt 
and fineſt that has been uſed at any time. The antients were 
very fond of this drug, and ranged it according to its diffe- 
rent goodneſs into ſeveral forts, FI Ir 
MOUCHEROLLE, in zoology, the name of a ſmall bird of 
the ſize of the ſparrow; and of the ſame colour, but longer 
; bodied; its wings are of a duſkier colour than the reſt of its 
body; and its head is variegated with very ſmall blackiſh ſpots. 
Its throat and belly are white, but the throat and the ſides of the 
breaſt and belly have a faint reddiſhneſs ; the beak is black, 
{trait and ridged, fo as to appear triangular. It feeds on flies and 
; Other inſects, and is common in gardens and orchards in many 
parts of England, though it has no Engliſh name. It is con- 
founded by the common people with the common white throat, 
but differs from it in that its tail is all of one colour, whereas 
the white-throat's is variegated: It ſomewhat reſembles. alſo 
the beccifago, or petty-chaps, but differs from it in having no 
greeniſh colour, and in its bill being ridged and triangular, 
Ray's Ornithol. p. 159. See the article BxccisaGo; 
MOVING Force. See the articles Foxe k, and V 1s Viva. 
MOULD (Cycl:)—MovLDs, in natural hiſtory, are defined to 
be foſſile bodies compoſed of diſſimilar particles of a looſe ſoft 
texture, ſomewhat ductile while moiſt, compoſed of argilace- 
ous particles feparated by ſand or the gritt of ſtone, and uſu- 
ally found mixed with the putrified remains of vegetable and 
animal ſubſtances. BI AP ROS „ 
Of this claſs of bodies there are two genera: 1. The thrup- 
tomichthes or Moulds of a lax friable texture. And, 2. The 
gloromichthes, which are of a more tough and viſcid texture. 
Hills Hiſt. of Foſſ. For the ſeveral ſpecies of vegetable 
Moulds, ſee the articles THRUPTOMICHTHEs, and Glo- 
„„ eee 
e goodneſs of Mould, for ardeners pur is known 
2 the ſight, ſmell, and touch. yy pans 2 
Thoſe Moulds are accounted beſt which are of a bright brown 
or hazily colour. This is always the colour of the beſt-loams, 
and other natural earths; and this is judged the better, if the 
earth cut tolerably eaſily, and does not ſtick and eling to the 
ſpade, but is light, friable, and falls in ſmall clods ; and is 
uch as naturally neither chaps and cracks in dry weather, 
nor turns to mortar in wet. Next to theſe the dark grey and 
ruſſet Moulds are accounted beſt ; and the worſt of all are the 
light and dark aſh-colour ; theſe are uſually found on heaths and 
commons. The clear tawny Mould is neither by any means 
to be preferred; but that of a yellowiſh red is accounted the 
en pH all; _ is ne e found in wild and waſte places, 
an om produces any thing naturally but f nd fern. 
Miller's 7 Did. —— ae 


All that lands give us to judge of them by from the ſmell, i, 


— 


* 


* * 


2 
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tion of ſand and clay, will not ſtick to the ff fingers af 
er every gh ſhower of in | 7. -2"Ny 
To analize 


MovLDs of Coins, a ſort of concave Moulds made of clay, 


fſcriptions with ſome of the Roman coins, gave ati account of 


our letter-founders do the braſs Moulds for caſting their types, 


MOUNTAIN (Cycl. )—The origin of Mountains ſeems to have 


| 1 — and be able to mix up and compound a 


from ſome extraneous particles mixed with the earth, and a 


man coins found in many parts of England, and ſuppoſed to 


made of a {mooth pot or brick clay, which ſeems to have 


both ſides, and Tome have the head of Severus on one fide, 
and ſome well known reverſe of his on the other. They 


require little time or expence to make, and therefore might 


uſually detected. 
Movlp-Warp, a na 


MOULDER, in brick-making. See the article Bate: 
7 Making. * : 


MOUNT (Cyc.)—Movsx T-Egg: In the tin-works; after 


MOU 


© dlanited and kept ſeparate, and will be found to 

r qſunited and kept ſeparate, and will | 
_— 12 3 of ſand, a quantity of a light mud, capa- | 
bl _ — a long time ſuſpended in water, 2 heavier 
— ſinking immediately in water. By an analyſis of any 


2uld by this means, we may find its true con- 


5 rowth of any peculiar plant it produces: 
_— — the aſſiſtance of _ as well as .moiſture, in 
the Mining their juices from the earth; therefore it may LA 
be improper to try the effect of fire on the ſame ſubject. : e 
common garden Mould diſtilled in a retort in a naked t 3 
managed in its various degrees, affords a water, and oil - 
fpirit like thoſe yielded by animal ſubjects, and poſſibly ariling 


ortuum, or indolent earth remains in the retort. | 
. of animal, vegetable, and mineral ſubſtances, 
floating in the atmoſphere, and thence precipitated on = 
earth, may give ſome of the properties to garden Mould, an | 
thoſe different in different places ; as is evident about London, 
where the mould is ſo impregnated with ſmoak, precipitated 
on it from the atmoſphere, that it differs much from that of 
open countries, Shaw's Lectures, p. 64. 


having within them tlie figures and inſcriptions of antient Ro- 


have been uſed for the caſting of money. _._ . 
Mr. Baker having been favoured with a fight of ſome of theſe 
Moulds found in Shropſhire, bearing the ſame types and in- 


them to the Royal Society. 


They were found in digging of ſand, at a place called Rytori 
in Shropſhire, about a mile from the great Watling-itreet 
toad. They are all of the ſize of the Roman denarius, and of 


little more than. the thickneſs of our halſpenny. They are 
been firſt well cleanſed froni dirt and ſand; and well beat or 


kneaded, to render it. fit for taking a fair impreſſion. There | 


were a great many of them found together, and there are of 
them not unfrequently found in Yorkſhire ; but they do not 
ſeem to have been met with in any other kingdom, except 
that ſome have been ſaid to be once found at Lyons. They 
have been ſometimes found in great numbers joined together | 
fide by ſide, on one flat piece of clay, as if intended for the 
caſting a great number of coins at once; and both theſe, and 
all the others that have been found, ſeem to have been of the 
emperor Severus. They ate ſometimes found impreſſed on 


ſeem plainly to have been intended for the coinage of money, 
though it is not eaſy to ſay in what manner they can have | 
been employed to. that purpoſe, eſpecially thoſe which have 
impreſſions on both ſides, unleſs it may be ſuppoſed that they 
cpined two pieces at the ſame time by the help of three 
Albulds, of which this was to be the middle one. | 

If by diſpoſing theſe into ſome ſoft of iron frame of caſe; as 


the melted metal could be eaſily poured into them, it would 
certainly be a very eaſy method of coining; as ſuch Moulds 


be ſupplied with new ones as often as they happen to break. 
Theſe Moulds ſeem to have been burnt or baked ſufficiently | 
to make them hard z but not ſo as to render them porous like 
our bricks; whereby they would have. loſt their ſmooth and 
even ſurface, which in theſe is plainly fo cloſe, that whatever 


metal ſhould be formed in them would have no appearance | 


like the ſand holes by which counterfeit coins and medals are 
a name given by the people in many parts of 
780 to the mole. See the article ALPA. 


that tin from the burnt ore is melted down, and re-melted, 
there will ſometimes remain a different ſlug in the bottom of 
the float; this they call Mount-egg; and though of a tin eo- 


lour, yet is of an iron nature; as hath been found by applying 
a ma to if; | | | 


been from exploſions by means of ſubterranean fires ; and it. is 


veryprobable that they have all vaſt hollows beneath them; that | 


this might have been the means uſed at the ereation; to make 
the dry land appear, is no way diffonant to reafon, fince 


hiſtory proves, that fires have raged in ſubterranean caverns | 


under the ſeas, and there is no natural impoſſibility in fire's | © 
ſubſiſting 
Covered with water, as at the firſt creation: 


in ſuch caverns, even when the earth was all over 
Mountains appear, to many, defects and blemiſhes in the earth; 
but they are truly of the utmoſt uſe and neceſſity to the well- 
being both of man and other animals. creatures cannot | 


live but in particular ſituations, and even . the of the 


higheſt and the coldeſt Mowntains — pls where | 
ſome greatures as well birds as 


It obtained the hame of the needle as it got the other, by its 
being ſuppoſed impracticable to the aſcent of any one, by rea- 


will live ; of this 
„and the lagopus 


kind are the ibex and chamiois 


— — 
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The Mountains alone are able to furniſh man with the le 5 i 
metals of ſo many uſes in life ; for if theſe were produced in 


level ground, it ſeems very evident that no art could ever 


keep the mines dry, by which we ſhould get at them; nor 
3 we have ſprings and fountains, but for the adyantage of 
the height of hills. This ſeems indeed to be the great deſign of 
mountains, that their ridges being placed through the midſt of 


continents, might ſerve to diſtil freſh water for the uſe of 
man and beaſt; and their heights to give a deſcent to thoſe 


ſireams to run gently down, and be of more benefit to the 
creation, Thus the more we conſider nature, the more we 
muſt admire its works; and what ſeems defe& or blemiſh in 
them, on a ſlight view, often proves, on more Juſt obſerva- 
tion, a * benefit and beauty, Ray's Phyſico- 

Diſcourſe, c. 3. ; | 


The difficulty of breathing at the tops of high Mountains is a 


thing ſo plainly felt, that none who has ever been in the way 
of making the experiment, but is well convinced of the cer- 
tainty. of the fact. Acoſta deſcribes what he felt on the tops 
of the high Mountains of Pariacaca very judiciouſly, 

The Mountains of Armenia, and particularly that on which 


Noah's ark is ſuppoſed to have reſted, have been alſo made - 


famous by the like accounts; though the ſnows that lie on the 
tops of theſe Mountains make it impraQticable to aſcend their 


tops; the people who climb as high as they can, always 


find that they breathe with more difficulty, and are compelled 
to fetch their breath oftener than when on the plains ; and on 
travellers complaining of this, their guides always tell them, 


that it is a known thing, and is what every body ſuffers 


there, 3 CE 171... et «At oa 45.5 

The Mountains in Languedoc and the Pyreneans have the 
ſame effect. People of curioſity have ſometimes remained 
hours on the ſummit of theſe mountains, and always found 


the ſame ſort of difficulty in breathing; but it is poſſible 


that this may be owing to the exhalations of certain teams 


from the earth in theſe places, leſs loaded with a weight of 


air than below ; and this appears the more probable, as in go- 
ing up the mountain Teneriffe, if many people are in com- 
pany, and aſcend different ways, ſome uſually bear it better 
than others; and the very complexions of ſome are turned 

ellow by the exhalations which are very plainly perceived by 


| theit fmiell and ſharpneſs, while others who aſcend to the 
. ſame height by different tracts, eſcape. 


The molt remarkable Mountain in the world in ſhape, is that 


_ called the needle Mountain, or the inacceſſible Mountain, in 


mr on 8 
This is a vaſt hill, placed as it were bottom upwards, or ſet on 
its ſummit on the earth with its broad baſe elevated in the air ; 
{t is but about a thouſand paces in circnmference at the bottom, 


and is above two thouſand at the top. On the center of the 
plain at the top there ſtands another ſmall and very narrow, 


but very high hill, 


ſon of its projecting ſo greatly outwards. Some hardy perſons 
however once ventured to climb it, and found at the top a 


number of the chamois, animals by no means qualified for 


climbing, and which doubtleſs had never either aſcended or 
deſcended the Mountain, and which muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
bred there for many ages, though it be very difficult to ac- 
count for their firſt getting to the place, Hiſt: Acad. Par. 
1700. * | 


6 4} 
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Chains of MounTains; a term uſed by geographers to expreſs 
thoſe continuations of Mountains whi 


run in 
along whole countries, and appear diſpoſed in uninterrupted 


orders wherever they are found. Kircher labours to prove, 


i « 


globe of the earth, encompaſſing it from north to ſouth, and 


where their firſt link appears again. He fays that 
hills of earth and ſtone, ſerve not only to it 
port the fabric of this vaſt globe of earth, bus 

er very great uſe, not only to man, but to all ani 
_ range ; Lr that they are the ſtorehouſes 
e grand reſervoirs of freſh water 
dea ld up, wad fen g 
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that theſe chains are annular, ard reach abſolutely round the 
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is aftoniſhed account, and would wonder whence only 
one of them could be =. pn 'Theſe rivers, and a multitude. 
of other ſmaller ones, and befide 


- - could not have performed their office of watering theſe exten- 


countries, had thoſe reſervoirs been placed any where ex- 
_ FE! in ſuch a lofty ſituation in theſe Mountains, Kircher's 
Mund. Subter. 5 4 . 


"The Alps tho | all ſupply more or leſs of this profu- | 
fion of wa aura are Rr At anal 7 hollowed for the re - 


Hon of water, yet | 
ception of it, and conſequently do not all contain fupplies for 
an equ trakt of land; this is provided for by nature by a vaſt 
umber of other ſmaller Mountains, which in feveral parts of 


the countries thr which this chain. paſſes, run from its 
ſides ke leſſer knots, and extend over ſome ſmaller or greater 
55 Wb. . 

Theſe are a fort of auxiliary ſupplies, and ſerve for many 


Countries in the place of the original heads; but the rivers 

he inhabitants of the lower country, yet do not diſcharge 
thoſe vaſt quantities of waſtewater intothe ſeathat thoſe which 
derive their origin from the greater Mountains do. The No- 


ric Mountains in Germany, the Vogeſus, many mountains in 


- Dauphiny, and thoſe in Ttaly, which run from the ſides of that 
long chain, which reaches like a ſpine all along that country, 
are all of this kind, and all leave this benefit to the lower 
| Countries. The 


of Spain, of Poland, and of Hungary, all have evidently the 
ſame origin from theſe high - ſeated reſervoirs, in the chains of 


Mountains which paſs through them. The countries where 


extended plains are found for vaſt tracts uninterrupted by any 


of the links or knots of theſe vaſt chains of Mountains, are 
the only places where thirſt and drought are the deſtruction 
both of animals and plants; and, in general, that country | 


- - which has moſt and higheſt Mountains, is the moſt plentifully, 
. moſt regularly, and moſt conſtantly watered by fmaller as 
Well as r ſtreams. | | th 


The diſpoſition of Mountains on the ſurface of the globe ſeems 


more ar than is generally ſuppoſed by thoſe who ſee but 
a a few of them in particular countries at a time; they are diſ- 
poſed in reality in ranges or chains, reaching to vaſt extents, 
and in fome Tom pole to pole from north to ſouth. 


5 Alps, which are as it were a vaſt knot in this chain, more 
cloſely diſpoſed, and more eminent than the others. 


Theſe are ſucceeded in the ſame ſeries of the Appennines, 
ay 


Which run through the whole kingdom of Italy in the manner 
of the ſpine of the back in animals, and are continued on in 
the ſame ſeries by thoſe of Sicily; and from theſe the ſame 


chain is carried on to Africa, and continues in what are called 


the Mountains of the Moon. From hence another vaſt knot 
or link of this extenſive chain is carried on to the utmoſt part 
of Africa, and terminates, as to our view, at the Cape of 
Good Hope; and there is no reaſon to doubt but that the 
. Chain is continued in the oppoſite land, and ſo on to the utmoſt 
_ of the ſouthern pole. From hence the joan ſeries 
makes its in, and beginning anew as it were from the 
+ Jouth ole, 1 nn on Wen * little known ſouthern 
regions to the Magellanic Streights. Here the famous Andes 
. Mount ains of South America take it up, and along this vaſt 
tract it is carried through this part of the new world into 
North America, and thence to the northern pole again, ter- 


minating where it or joining the other part of the chain 
-where we took up ES arm Far account; fo that the 
whole ſeries making a vaſt belt or circle round the globe, has 


no beginning nor end, hut in our imagination, or in our igno- |. 


- rance of the parts of the world through which it is carried in 
has led us, and where we ſheen them. | 
Another vaſt chain of Aunt ain running with the ſame re- 


* * 
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to us, is carried on to the 
from which we have begu 
proofs indeed of its Continuation through a 


z but we are. to accuſe for this de- 


every one of which, after it 

has ſupplied the inhabitants of a whole tract of vaſt extent, 

diſcharges ſo * water houtly into the ſea,, that the mind | 
at 


| theſe à great number of lakes 
of vaſt extent are all ſupplied by the hydrophylacia or reſer- | 
voirs of water treaſured up in the boſoms of theſe hills, and 


cient for the occaſions of | ' 


as on the openeſt land, though their heads do not a 
| | renean and Carpathian Mountains allo | 
yield a vaſt number of rivers from their ſides ; and the rivers 


— 
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fountains reaches from Iceland through | 
Scotland, England, and Germany, with a ſtrait courfe to the 


leſt the 


ity as in thoſe countries whither commerce | 


he account. We 2 Aus. 
in zoology. See 
| Sable-Movuss., l See the article SABLE. 

' Mouss-Ear, in botany. See icle 
| Mousr-Deer. Sec the article 
[ MOUTH (fel 


MOU 


As the continual flux and reflux of that vaſt body of ſeas from 


the caſt weſtward, might by its force do ſome miſchief to the 
compages of the earth, provident nature has contrived for the 
ſtrengthening the great frame of this globe, certain tranſyerſc 
chains or belts. of mountains, which are ſo diſpoſed as to 


ſtrengthen and keep together the whole machine in the moſt 


ſtrong and laſting manner. One ſeries of theſe runs directly 
from the eaſt weſtward from the utmoſt limits of the Chineſe 


empire, through that whole vaſt country, and where theſe are 
ſtopped by the boundaries of that coun 


try, they are continued 
through the weſt of Scythia, India, and the Caſpian Sea, Ame. 
rica, Aſia Minor, Macedonia, and to the Rhetian Moun- 
tains, .which carry on the chain to the Mountains of Narbon, 
Gaul, and theſe to the Pyreneans; and theſe are carried on 
weſtward in the fame direct chain, ſo far as we are able to 


trace them, and apparently run on toward the point from 


which the account began, ſo as to form as regular a circle as 
the others, were every link of it expoſed to our fight, by our 
knowledge of the regions through which it paſſes, and many 
of which are yet left to future diſcoveries. 

The haſty judgers of this ſyſtem may ſuppoſe, that it wants 


due weight, becauſe the chains of Mountains here deſcribed 


do not appear to be regularly carried on through the bottom 


of the ſea from the laſt link on one land to the firſt on the op- 


poſite land to it; but the whole chain ſeems broken abruptly 


at either promontory, and only to be renewed, not continued, 
at the other; but it is very probable, that though not ſo evi- 
dent to our eyes, theſe chains of Mauntains are continued un- 


der the bottoms of the deepeſt ſeas in the ſame regular manner 
| ppear above 
the ſurface of the water, but are only feen at thoſe places 
where the ſcattered iſlands * in their courſe, till they ar- 


rive at the main land again. This diſpoſition is not to be ſup- 


| gr owing to chanee or irregularity, but appears contrived 
y the wiſdom of the great Creator. ; | 


he vaſt body of ſeas that ſurrounds the globe with its neceſ- 
fary and perpetual flux, required a clear and free bed to roll 


its immenſe congeries of waters in; and the tops of the Moun- 


tains appear to have been diſcontinued m the courſe of this 
fluid, that it might have a free channel, and no ſtops or hin- 


_  drances in its courfe, to ſpread its waters over the whole 


earth 


Cock of the MovnTain, Urvgallus, in zoology, See the ar- 


ticle URoGALLUS. 


MOURNING, (Cycl.) among the antients, was expreſſed vari- 


ous ways, as by tearing their clothes, by wearing fackcloth, 
laying afide crowns, and every other mark of joy. Plutarch, 
in his life of Cato, relates, that from the time of his leaving 
the city with Pompey, he neither- ſhaved his head; nor, as 
wſual, wore the crown or garland. Sometimes public grief 
was teſtified by a general faſt. Hof. Lex. in voc. Meeffitia 
See the article FAsTING. „ | 
Among the Romans a year of Mourning was ordained by law 
for women who had Joſt their huſbands. | | 
In public Mournings at Rome the ſhops were ſbut up, the wo- 
men laid aſide all their ornaments, the ſenators their laticla- 
vian robes, and the conſuls fat in a lower feat tham uſual. 
See Pitiſc. in voce. | 5 
The antients had a remarkable way of Mourning for ſoldiers, 
Alain in battle. The whole army attended the funeral folemnities 
with their arms turned upſide down, it being cuſtomary for 
Mourners, in moſt of their actions, to behave themſelves in a 
manner contrary to what was uſual at other times. In thoſe 
places where it was the faſhion to wear long hair, Mourners 
were ſhaved; and where others ſhaved, Mourners wore long 
hair. Their conjecture therefore is frivolous, who imagine 
that r the heads of their ſhields downwards, 
85 e images were engraven upon them, ſhould 
de polluted with the ſight of a corpſe; Hang hot” thi gods 
only, but any other figures, were frequently repreſented on 


ſhields; nor did the few only near the corpſe, but the whole 


company held their ſhields in the ſame poſition: Not to men- 


tion that other arms were alſo pointed downwards. Potter, 


Archæol. Grac. T. 2. p. 103. „ 
The Mourningt of the rm nations of Indians are 


Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 24.3. 
article Mus. 


becher the 
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has been controverted. The learned | 
Mi. Monro is of opinion it is not: See his reaſons, and his 


ſary for its nutrition, 


to what has been advanced by man learned men in 
aeg contrary opinion, in the ed. Pfl. Edinb. Vol. 2. 
Art. 9. or the Abridgment, Vol. 1. p. 35. . 
Mr. Monro obſerves farther, that the opening of en 
' Mouth does not only depend on the motion of the lower mY 
downwards, but alſo on the ſuperior jaw being raiſed up 2 
the mufcles, which extend the head back. He ſays any on 
may convince himſelf of the truth of this, by putting the 
plade of a knife oppoſite to the conjuined edges of the teeth, 
when the Mouth is ſhut ; and the knife being held unmoved 
while the Mouth is opened, he may; by the help of a mirror, 
ſee the upper teeth raiſed remarkably at every aperture he per- 
forms. Medic. EM. Edinb. vol. 1. art. 11. | 
1 the fiſh kinds the Mouth is very different in the ſeveral ge- 
nera and ſpecies in its ſituation, figure, and proportion, and 
is by the beſt naturaliſts made a mark of diſtinction among 
them. In regard to place or ſituation, it is, 1. in ſome 
placed in the front or tip of the head; and in this caſe both 
the jaws are ſometimes of the ſame length; ſometimes the one 
is conſiderably longer than the other. Examples of this ſitua- 
| tion occur ih moſt fiſhes. 2. In ſome the Mouth is placed in 
the lower or under part of the head'under the ſnout. Exam- 
ples of this we have in the ray-hſhes, the {quatina, the petro- 
myza, &c, 3. In ſome fiſhes it is placed tranſverſely to the 
body, that is, the opening of the Mouth cuts the ſite of the 
back and belly at right angles: But 4. In others it is oblique. 
The generality of fiſhes give us inſtances of the firſt ſituation; 
and the pleuronecti in general give us examples of the laſt, | 
As to figure, there are alſo very many differences. When the 
Mouth is operied, it is in ſome, 1. of an oblong, round, or 
roundiſh ſquare ſhape ; this we ſee inſtances of in the cyprini, 
Sc. 2. In others it is oblong and wide; of this we ſee in- 
ſtances in moſt fiſh. 3. It is ſpherical, as in the petromyzæ. 
Theſe are the general diſtinctions; but beſide theſe there are 
many leſſer diſtinctions, which are only degrees of theſe. ; 
The proportion of the Mouth to the head is alſo very various; 
1. In ſome it is much ſmaller than the breadth of the head; of 
this we ſee examples in the cyprini, cobites, pleuronecti, and 
many others. 2. In ſome it is equal to the width of the head, 
or very nearly ſo, as in the cotti, ſiluri, Sc. Ariedi, Ich- 


„ thyol. 5 | 
MOUTON Or, an old French coin; See the article AG- 
NEL, TE, e aa | 4 
- MOXA (Cycl.)—The antient phyſicians uſed flax, as the peo- 
ple of the eaſtern nations now do their Moxa for cauterizing 
in certain parts of the body, The method of uſing the Aera 
is this: A ſmall cone of the down or Moxa is to be made up 
of about a thumb's breadth long, much after the manner they | 
are for a fuffitus. The baſis of this cone is to be ſtuck upon 
the part with a mucilage of gum arabic, and its top is then to 
be ſet on fire b | 7 * 
whole cone will be gradually conſumed, and the part by de- 
grees cauterized. This is uſed in caſes of the gout; and if 
the pain does not ceaſe on the firſt operation, it is to be re- 
peated till it does. Heijter's Surgery, p. 319. 
MOYNAU, in fortification. See the article Moineav. 
MUCILAGINOUS Glands (Cycl.)—The rough unequal de- 
preſſion at the bottom of the cotyloide cavity of the oſſa inno- 


þ 


minata is filled by a broad flat mucilaginous gland, bordered | 


With a fatty ſubſtance, and covered with a fine membrane. 
| The mucilaginous glands of the bones of the leg lie in ſmall 
ſpaces, depreffions, and ſuperficial notches, near the edges of 
tte cartilages of each joint, and are all covered by the capſular 
ligaments. In the bones of the foot theſe glands anſwer in 
number and figure to the depreſſions between the cartilaginous 
% o 
1 the articulations of the ſternum, vertebræ, and ribs; the 
mucilaginous glands are very ſinall; but they are accompanied 
by many fatty indleculæ lying round each joint. The inner 
ſurface of the ligamentary tube which lines the bony canal of 
the ſpine, is lubricated alſo by an oily or adipoſe ſubſtance. 
And the true mutilaginous glands of the occipital and maxil- 
ay erticulations in the bones of the head, are all propor- 
Aoned to the joints to which they belong, and lie between the 
8 ligaments and the circumferences of the cartilages. 
Heros Anatomy, p. 125, — reer 
uit. AGO, in botany, a name under which Micheli has 
comprized ſome ſpecies of that kind of fungus called mucor, 
, Confiſting of eee ee wih ſeeds affixed to 
mlaments on the inner part. See the article Mucos. : - 
MUCOCARNEOUS, an epithet uſed by authors for a ſort of 
abſceſſes, which are partly made up; of fleſh. and partly of a 
wk om ur ooo on 3 axle 
UCOR, in botany, a name; given by Micheli, and continued 
by Linnzus, to a genus of muſhrooms, often comprized' b 
_ authors amon the moles, and called by the ſame Micheli 
under the ſmall varieties of ſome of 2 
and cogala, Their charaQte 
conſiſting of roundiſh li 
8 $ affixed to hait-like, receptacles, placed all over 


C5 


f | : this means the | act By , * Mr e 
a candle or burning coal. By th | renewed; for without this, ſcarce any fumes are to be pro- 


ſpecies of the ray-fiſh, called by the old authors, leioraia, 

and bos marinus; and by the lather authors, raja oxyrynchus 

and læviraia. It is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of 
the variegated ray, with ten prickly tubercles on the middle of 
the back. See the article Raya. | 

UCOUS (Cycl.)—Mvucovs Fevers, a term uſed by medical 

writers to expreſs thoſe fevers in which nature is endeavouring 

to rid herſelf of an abundance of pituitous, mucous, and ſe- 

rous matter. The catarrhal fevers of all forts are ex- 

preſſed under this denominatioti, Funker's Conſp. Med, 
p. 252. See the article FEVER. | 1 

MUCRONATED, whatever ends or terminates in a point, 
like that of a ſword, c. 

MUCU, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian fiſh of the lam- 
prey kind. It is long and ſlender ; its head is pointed; its eyes 
black and ſmall; and its mouth very ſmall ; and it has no fins. 
It is brown all over, only of a duſkier colour on the back than 
on the belly, and has a number of obliquely tranſverſe lines on 
the ſides, which are black. It is an eatable fiſh, and is caught 

in lakes in Braſil. Marggrave, Hiſt. Braſ. p. 96 

MUCUS (cl.) Mucus of Fiſhes, The bodies of moſt of 
the fiſhes called alepidotes by authors, from their having either 
no ſcales at all, or only a few ſmall ones, are covered in the 
place of ſcales with this Mucus. It is a tough and thick viſ- 
cous liquor, and ſticks firmly to the body, defending the ſkin 
from injuries from ſtones, and the like. It is ſecreted from 
certain glands placed about the head, and on tnoſt parts of the 
re but particularly in the linea lateralis. Artedi Ich- 
thyology. po | | | 

NU, in ichthyology; a name given by the Swedes to the 
fiſh called by Schonefeldt and others, aphua or aphya. | 
It is a ſpecies of the cyprinus, according to Artedi, and is diſtin- . 
guiſhed by that author by the name of the red- eyed two-inch + 
cyprinus, with nine bones in the pinna ani, See the article 
CYpRIN Us: e 5 

MUERDEM, among the Turks, an officer belonging to their 

moſques, who with his voice calls the people to prayers; 
thereby ſupplying the want of bells, which the Mahometans 
will not uſe. Hofm. Lex. in voc. See the articles BELL, 
and Mosque, Cyel. OT a nt __ 
MUFFLE, in metallurgy, is ah arched. cover, reſiſting the 
ſttongeſt fire, and made to be placed over coppels and teſts in 
the operations of aſſaying, to preſerve them from the falling of 

. coals or aſhes into them; though at the ſame time of ſuch a 

form, as not to hinder the action of the air and fire on the 
metal, nor prevent the inſpection of the aſſayer.. 
The Muffles may be made of any form, FA they have theſe 
conditions; but thoſe uſed with coppels are commonly made 
ſemi-cylindrical, or when greater veſſels are employed, in 
formi of a hollow hemiſphere: hs eh 

The Mule muſt have apertures, that the aſſayer may look in, 
and the fore paf̃t of it muſt be always quite open, that the air 
may act better in conjuction with the fire, and be inceflantly 


M 


'duced, and without theſe, the vitrification of lead is ſcarce 
practicable; for when the air is once filled with a. certain 
quantity of vapours, it ſcarce admits any more afterwards ; 
and for this rake a conſtant ſucceſſion of freſh air is neceſſary. 
The apertures in the Muſfie ſerve alſo for the regimen of the 
fire; for the cold air ruſhing into the larger opening before, 
cools the bodies inthe veſſel ; dur if ſome coals are put in it, and 
its aperture before be chen ſhut with a dovr fitted to it, the fire 
will be increaſed to the higheſt degree, much more quickly 
than it can be by the breathing- holes of the furnace. Another 
uſe of theſe apertures is alſo, that the arſenical vapours of lead 
and antimony paſſing through the holes in the back part of the 
P may not be offenſive to the affayer, who ftands be- 
ore it. a e 1 
As to the height, length, ind depth of the Muffles, theſe 
muſt be proportioned to the ſize and number of the veſſels th 
are intended to cover; and care muſt be taken in this, that 
parts of the inner ſurface of thoſe veſſels muſt be in the reach 
of the aflayer's eye. The moſt frequent ſize of the Muſſie 
however is four inches high, ſix or eight inches long, andfour 
or fix inches broad. The ſegments cut off at the baſes, for 
the leſſer hales muſt be of ſuch a proportioned height, that the 
leaſt veſſels put under it, may not be in the way of coals or 
aſhes falling into them, for that always hinders the vitrification 
of lead, and the deſtruction of theother metals and ſethii-metals, 
and will ſometimes entirely teduce them again when' already 
- deſtroyed } and the Norte, ſofteted by aſhes; often und re- 
Wooden moulds of à propet ſhape; are moſt convenient for 
the making theſe Muffles in, and the matter for making them 
of is the with of the German clay teſts; that is, 
either à pure native clay, of a condition to bear che fire, 
which will be known upon the trist; or ſuch clay, hardened 
dy a thixtute of the powder of ſtones: And in order to the 
„ the niaſs muſt be made toletably ſoſt and 
pliant 


upon a flat ftone; 


- Ul N. 
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aol pr. it. 
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1 4175 be placed on it occaſionally, or the bottom edges of the 


. 


|  _ of it applied perfectly cloſe to the ſurface of the 


When the Muffie has been ſome time expoſed to the air, and | 
is ſomewhat dried, and hardened on the mould, cut out two 
or three hemiſpherical pieces on each ſide, to make the holes | 

before deſcribed, at the baſis and back, and then draw away | 


is perfectly dry, let it be b 


| Huff not only with mu 


_ ., ogg only, laid 99 the top of the, mo 
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_ rolling - pin, ſtrewed over lightly with aſhes, or powder of f 
„% ⁰ 1 | tea, The midwives uſe it 
When the cake is thus rolled out, with a thin, fine, and per- | 
fectiy Rrait braſs wire cut off from the cake 0 
- this muſt be done with great caution, leſt it ſhould break; 


one thin - plate ; 


take this up, and en with oil or fat, lay it over 
ſttzhe mould ; then cut out a ſemicircular piece from the maſs, of 
_ the ſame thickneſs with the former, and with this cover the 


plane, or farther end of the mould, joining the edges of 


this plate to thoſe of the former, cloſely and perfectly, by | 


wing. them wellwith water. 
Next cut o | 
tom of the 4{uffle.;. this may be either left looſe for the Muf- 


ready formed' Muff may be joined to it all round by means 
ff. water, as the back was before joined to the arched part of 
1 


be thus on, or leſt looſe, it muſt be half an inch broader 


every way than the bottom of the MMuffle, that this may ſtand 
5 WE ſure and firm upon its baſis. + 


en the Muſſie is thus made, wet your hand, and rub it 


carefully all over, that the ſmall and perhaps inviſible cracks 


and chinks in the plates may be cloſely joined, and the whole 


e mould from within it; for if the Muſſie is ſuffered to dry 


rfectly on the mould, it always cracks. When the whole | 
2 et it | — in a potter's kiln, or in the 
the latter method, 
and lighting the fire at top firſt, it is apt to crack; ſo that the | 
ers kiln, where at hand, is much the better way of baking | 


aſſayers oven; but without great care in 
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it. See Tab. of Chemiſtry, Ne. 1. 2. 


If there be adapted to the formerly deſcribed convex mould, | 


another concave one nearly fitting it, only leaving room for 
the thickneſs of the Mu d. tl 
between them, and formed by this means into its exact ſhape, 
a ſtrong and every ka equal preſſure, this will make 


much fironger, leſs apt. to crack, 


ing the fire, than thoſe. made by the hand in the other way. 
| Thc only cautions neceſlary 2 the ing theſe, are, that 


_. the clay be. a little drier than when it is to be worked by the | 
© hand; that the ſides, both of the inner or eonvex mould, and | b 
:Muc1s Neger, the black Mullet, a name given by authors to a 
fiſh of the Mullet kind, but; all over black, more uſuall 

EkEnown by the name of the portius piſcis. Ray's Ichthyol. 


of the outer EO be thoroughly oiled or greaſed, and 
tie preffure on the ſurface of the outer or concave mould, be 
as ſtrong and as equal as may be. There is, no clay better for 
| N theſe Muffles than the Windſor ham, an earth 
wel Known among the chemiſts and glaſsmen, and always to 
be ſold in London; and the rubbing 
Farne them, to prevent the matter from ſticking to them. 
Thele ae the Juſt 
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5 25 made of caſt iron, or ſometimes of the ſame clay, 

and rot 

tionabl 
e in and with 

Wieß hands ſpread. 
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© z 4t promotes 
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from the cake another chin Plate, to be the bot- 


ro 
1 


between, and the clay be placed 


3 


leſs trouble, but they will be 
and more capable of reſiſt- 


luſfles ordinarily. uſed in aſſaying; but when 
large teſts are to be covered, they uſg large ſpheroidal 
5 
x 


ught in the ſame manner, only made upon propor- 
_ 'moulds., The clay is uſually, for theſe large | 


over, it to the bottom, and by this means | 
lice Gram s Art Aſſ. 


ab ENT, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of freſh water | 


ſhoots ſhould be al 


FK. 


* 
” 
CON . ; 
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or much more. agreeably in a light infuſion, in the manner of 


| ſo externally, boiling it, and 
applying it to the belly, to promote the menſtrual diſcharges, 


or the expulſion of the ſecundines. It is by ſome much recom- 


mended as a cure for the ſciatica ;. and it is to be taken for this 


preſſed juice drank an ounce or two twice a day for ſome 


months. There uſed to be a diſtilled water, a ſyrup, a con- 


ſerve, and an extract of Mugwort in the ſhops, and the ſalt 
was made as that of wormwood.; but at preſent theſe are diſ- 
uſed,. and the dried herb only is kept there, as an ingredient in 
ſome of the compound waters, Hill, Hiſt. Mat, Med. 


» 462 160--:- FRE 
MUCIL the Mullet, in ſome degree reſembles the dace or 


dare in ſhape. The noſe is ſharp ; the belly a little bowed ; 


| | | the head plain and flatted. Its ſeales are very large, and cover 
But whether it be intended that the bottom ſhall | 


not only the body, but the membranes of the gills, and a 
great part of the head. The back is of a dufky bluiſh or 
greeniſh brown ; the belly white, and the ſides are variegated 
with longitudinal black and white lines running from the head 
to the tail. It has no teeth; but the tongue is ſomewhat 
9 It is ſuppoſed to feed wholly on weeds, and the like; 
ſeems indeed to eat no fiſh. It is moſt frequently caught 
at ſea; but at times comes up into rivers. Willughhhy's Hiſt. 
Piſc. p. 275: | | = WF | 
The Mullet is a very well taſted fiſh; and of its ſpawn is 
made what we call botargo.' See the article Bor ARO. 
Rondeletius, and other authors, have deſcribed three or four 
different ſpecies of Mugil; but they ſeem rather varieties of 
the ſame fiſh, owing to age, place, and other accidents. 
In the Artedian ſyſtem of ichthyology, the characters of the 
Mugil are theſe : The branchioſtege membrane on each ſide 
contains fix crooked bones; the upper one being the broadeſt, 
and being hid under the covering of the gills; ſo that only five 
are diſcernible. The ſcales are large, and they cover the 
head; and the opercula of the gills, as well as the body of the 
fiſh. The head is of a depreſſed figure in its anterior part; 
and the body is oblong and compreſſed. - According to theſe 
diſtinctions, 'there is only one known ſpecies of Mugil; this 
is the Mugil of Ovid and the antients. It reſembles the thy- 
mallus in its external figure. Its jaws are tender and thin, 
and have no teeth in them. The tail is forked. * Arted: Gen. 
Piſc. p. 26. 428 „ 


Muc Alatus, the winged Mullet, a name given by ſome au- 


thors to the hirundo piſcis, or ſwallow-fiſh, as, excepting its 
wing fins, it very much reſembles the Mullet in ſhape. Ge/- 
ner de Piſc. See the article Hi ux DO Piſcis. | 


p.. 276. | | | þ 

en, | MULE, a word uſed by ſome medical writers to expreſs pu- 
| rubbing the inſides of the mould | 
With black lead in fine powder, very well ene the place of 


N on the ſkin, which are owing to extreme heats, or te 
cold. | 5 


Mul Herba, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for the cete- 
rach, or ſmooth ſpleenwort. Ger, Emac, Ind. a2. 


MULBERRY, Alira, in botany, &c. See the article Vo- 


Rus. | 5 

The common Mulberry- tree is to be propagated either by 
ſowing the ſeeds, or by laying down the tender. branches, 
which in two years will be well rooted, and may be cut off 
from the tree, and tranſplanted into the places where they are 
to remain. But thoſe plants which are propagated from ſeeds, 
are uſually the moſt vigorous, and grow the moſt regularly, 
and with the ſtraiter ſtems; but then there is a great diſad- 


producing only catkins, and 
no fruit; ſo that it is better to do it by l ers from a tree, 
which is known to produce plenty of good fruit; the ſtraiteſt 
ways choſen for layers; and when they are 
_ tranſplanted, they ſhould be tied up to ſtakes to keep them 
ſtrait. This tree ſhould not be often pruned ; but 56 ſuch 
branches are to be cut off as croſs and bruiſe one another. 
The Mulberxy- tree thrives beſt in a light ſoil, which ſhould 
not be too WM, nor over dry; and it ſhould always have an 
open expoſure; for if planted too near trees or buildings, ſo 
as to , the fruit ſeldoms ripens well; though 
| 32 great 2 to may them defended from 
the weſt outh-w trees or buildings at 2 
' The ſoil under 8 always be well dus 
up e 7 manured, w ves of very great ſer- 
a oo nent 


| The white Adulberry is cultivated in France and Italy for the | 


vantage attending this pro on, which is, that the trees 
| are frequently altogether male, | 


ſhould not be ſuf- 


e ; and inſt 
ſhould be cut off with 
this is flot 


» © | | 
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of hed ead 


purpoſe, either in powder, two drams for a doſe, or the ex. 


The white ſort is her 
the black, and is equally hardy. Miller's 


oh pads: ropagated either 
3 
1 a name given by the people of Devonſhire, 
My . of itghand, to a ſort of cyder rendered 
Kan atable by an admixture of Mulberry juice in the mak- 
IAN Ry chooſe for this purpoſe the ripeſt and blackeſt Mul- 
3 nl preſſing out their juice and mixing it with a full- 
bodied cyder at the time of the grinding and prefling, giving 
: | ſo much of it as adds a perceptible flavour. It is very 
- +thy. the attention of people who live in other counties, 
| frog and good cyder is made, that this, renders it 
a ſort of wine much more agreeable than any other Engliſh 
liquor, and might be brought into general uſe, to the great 
| angst of the dealer. e colour of this liquor reſembles 
| that of the brighteſt red wine, and the flavour of the Mul- 
berry never goes off, Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 133. 
i . a ſpecies of Dolium. See the article Do- 
; MULE « Cycl.)—Mules are chiefly uſed in countries where there 
are rocky and ſtony ways, as about the Alps and Pyrenees, 
ec. Great numbers of them are kept in theſe places; they 
are uſually black, and are ſtrong, well-limbed, and large, 
being molly bred out of the fine Spaniſh mares. 
The Mules are ſometimes fifteen or ſixteen hands high, and 
the beſt of them are worth forty or fifty pounds a-piece. No 
creatures are ſo proper for: large burdens, and none ſo ſure 
footed. They are much ſtronger for draught than our horſes, 
and are often as thick ſet as our dray-horſes, and will travel 
ſeveral months together, with ſix or eight hundred weight 
upon their backs. It is a wonder that theſe creatures are not 
more propagated in England, as they are ſo much hardier and 
ſtronger than horſes, and are leſs ſubject to diſeaſes, and will 
live and work to twice the age of a horſe. ' 
Thoſe that are bred in cold countries, are more hardy and fit 
for labour than thoſe bred in hot; and thoſe which are light 
made are fitter for riding than horſes, as to the' walk and 
trot; but they are apt to gallop rough, though theſe do it 
much leſs than the ſhort- made ones. Mortimer's Huſban- 
dry. | | | . 
They take ſo much after the mare'they are bred from, that 
they may be procured of any kind, light or ſtrong, as the 
owner pleaſes. The general complaint we make againſt 


Gardener's 


them, is, that they kick, and are ſtubborn : But this is only 


owing to our neglect in the breeding them, for they are EE 
gentle as our horſes in countries where they are bred with 
More care. ; 


% 


Mules are of two kinds; the one between the horſe and theſhe- | 


as, the other between the he-aſs and the mare. The firſt ſort 
are the leaſt valuable. They are commonly very dull, and 
take after the aſs, and are not large; the other breed is there- | 
fore what is propagated chiefly in all countries where mules are 
uſed, The fargeſt and fineſt he-afs muſt be procured for this 
breed; and in Spain, where Mules are greatly eſteemed, they 
will give or ſixty pounds for a fine he-afs, only to-be 
kept as a ſtallion. They breed with this creature out of 
the fineſt and largeſt mares they have, giving the aſs an ad- 
vantage of height of ground, and putting the mare into a nar- 
J / 
.* Some authors affirm, that in Syria there are a ſort of Mules 
* Which propagate their ſpecies ; but this is a miſtake ; for in all 
the countries where they are common of both kinds, no ſuch 
thing ever happens. + Ant, e 2 
If the aſs deſigned to be bred on is ſuckled by a mare, or the 
mare ſuckled with an aſs, it makes them much more familiar 
than they would otherwiſe be; and this may: always be done 
by taking away the colt that belongs to the dam, and putting 
hy other in its place, keeping them in the dark ten days or a 
I tg NES | Ne 
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MULIERTY. the being or condition of a Mulier, or lawful 
.  . Mlue, Co. Lt. 26%. Zo. i 
_ MULLER, (Cyc.) in zoology, a name uſed by ſome for the 

fiſh called in Latin the Catapbractus, and in Engliſh the mailed 
fiſh, or pogge. Millougbiys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 212. See the ar- 
I ß eds. 


MULLET, (Cyc.) in zoology; a name by which the people 
in ſome SE of England call the Anas arctica Clif. See 


the article Duck. Knorr ens; 
MuLrertr, in ichthyology, a name given in England indeter- 
minately to ſeveral kinds of fiſh of different genera ; . but the 
pr ſenſe of the word is the fame with that of the-mugil or 
cephalus, of the generality of authors; the cephalus of Ari- 
ſtotle. and the Greeks ; and the ceſtreus or © 
| and others, See the article Mut,” 

MULLDS, ia zoology, the name of a fiſh 

e rind, of which there are two ſpe 


1 7 
carce ſea 0 


by ſeeds or | 


4 LAY * 


M UL 


ſeveral prickles pointing toward the tail; the whole body is 
of a reddiſh colour, and the gill- fins have near their end ſome 
filamentous-fingered appendages. Its belly is white, and there 
are two rows of pointed bones running from the head to the 
tail all along the back. | bu: 
The other, or Mullus aſper, is a ſmall fiſh of about the length 
and thickneſs of a finger, and of- a beautiful red or ſomewhat 
purpliſh colour; and is covered with ſcales ſerrated at their 
extremities, and placed obliquely. Rondelet. de Piſc, p. 
640. | | 

MuLLvus Barbatus, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the cu- 
culus or the gurnard kind, caught in the Mediterranean, and 
reckoned an extremely delicate fiſh for the table. Its uſual 
ſize is about ſix or ſeven inches in length. Its head is flatted 
and its body confiderably thick ; and the back flat, not ridged. 
From the head all the way to the tail, it becomes gradually 
ſmaller, ſo as to reſemble an obeliſk in figure. Its ſcales are 
ſerrated at the edges, and are eafily rubbed off; they are of a 

' browniſh olive colour; but the ſides, when they are off, look 
| as if tinged with red lead. The eyes ftand very high in 
the head, and it has two very long beards under its chin. It 
has no teeth in the jaws, and its'tail is very forked. Geſner 
de Piſc. 'p. 285. % | 8 

Morrus 15 berbis, in zoology, the name of a ſmall fiſh caught 
in the Mediterranean and Archipelago, and called by many rex 
mullorum and re de triglia. Its uſual fize is about four or five in- 
ches in length, It is all over of a reddiſh hue, and is covered 

with very large ſcales. Its belly is alſo ſomewhat prominent, by 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from all the other mullets. Its eyes 
are large, its mouth very wide, and its jaws rough like a file. 
Its tail is forked, and it has no beards. Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. 
p. 286; | 
MULTIBONA, in botany, a name 
parſley. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

MULTIFIDUS Spine, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus _ 
to a muſcle, the ſeveral parts of which he ſays have been cal- 
led by ſeveral different names by the generality af anatomical 
writers. | gs ge 
That part of it which is ſituated in the region of the loins, is 
called by Veſalius, the decimus tertius and decimus quartus 
dorſum moventium, and by ſome the tertius dorſi muſculus. 

That which is ſituated in he 1 is called by Veſalius, deci- 

mus quintus and decimus ſextus dorſum mobentium, and by 
others, quintus dorfi muſculus, Sr DO ej r 
That part which is in the neck is called by Veſaliüs, the 
ſeptimus and oflavus dorſum moventium, and by many the 
quartus cervicis muſculus ; and by Fallopius, ii pf 
muſculorum dorſi, That part of it which is in the loins and 

bacæk is called by Fallopius the guartum par muſculorum dorſi, 
and ſeems to be the ſacer of Riolanus. r 
That part which is in the neck is called by Riolanus alſo a 
part of the ſpinatus, and by ſome the 3 colli ; And 
its diſtinct portions in the neck are called by Douglaſs the in- 
tervertebrales. | CCC 

MULTIPLE (Cyd.)—MovL Tei ſuperparticidat Proportion, 

is when one number or quantity contains another more than 


number or 


once, and a certain aliquot part; as 33 to 1. 
| gary contains another diverſe times, and ſome parts be- 


given by ſome authors to 


* 
1 


g 7 


MvuLTrIePLE ſuperpartient Proportion, is when one 
des; as 43 to 1. | 


MULTIPLICATION (Cyel.)—Accurately ſpeaking, in every 
. Multiplication, the multiplicator muſt always be conſidered as 
a number; and it is eaſy to conceive a quantity of any kind 
_ multiplied by a number. But to talk ofa n by 
dv 29775 a debt by a debt, and a line by a line, &c. is unin- 
telligible. However, by analogy, in the Ne of alpe- | 
bra to geometry, we meet with ſuch expreflions, and nathing 
is more 8 * GO BC, to denote the 
re e „the length of vhich is . 0 
e 
only to be underſtood by «dy 234 
cauſe, if the number expreſſing the me.. 
ſure of the fide A B was multiplied by the number exprefling 
„ of BC, the product would exptefs the meaſure 
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z the covering of, the gills have | © 
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4 product is + ;; but: when the of the factors are unlike, 
the ſign of the product is —. igns : | 


Then if the quantities to be multiplied be ſimple quantities, 
find the ſign of the product by the laſt rule; after it place the 

product of the coefficients, and then ſet down all the letters 
bay after one another, as in one word. 


I the factors be compound quantities, multiply every part of 


the multiplicand by all the 


which will be the product required. See Maclaurin, Saun- 


_  derſon, or any other elementary writers. 


e reaſon of the rule here given for the ſigns of the product, 


vl. That + by I., or — by — give I., and that + by —, 


15 


or — by + give —, is apt to perplex beginners. But if it 
be conſidered, that in all Multiplicution the multiplicator is, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, a number, the difficulty ſoon vaniſhes; for, 


10. When any poſitive quantity + à is multiplied by any po- 


| itive number + n, the meaning is, that + a is to be taken as 


many times as there are units in n, and therefore the product 
is evidently + aa or na, the poſitive ſign being omitted. 


2%. When — a is multiplied by n, then — ais taken as of- 


ten as there are units in n, and the product muſt be — na. 


3. As Multiplication by a poſitive number implies a repeated 
addition, Multiplication by a negative implies repeated ſub- 
traction; ſo that when +a is to be multiplid by — u, the 
meaning is, that + a is to be ſubtracted as often as there are 
units in n; therefore the product. muſt be negative, being 
1 | 2 | 
4. When — ais to be multiplited by — n, then —@ is to 
be ſubtracted as often as there are units in x; but by the rules 
of ſubtraction, to ſubtract — a is equivalent to adding + a, 
and conſequently the product is + na. 5 
The 2d and ah caſes may be thus illuſtrated, by the import 
and meaning of the ſigns + and —, +a — a muſt be = 0. 


, 


Therefore if we multiply + a — a. by n, the product muſt | 
ra vaniſh, or pays ; he 


uſe the factor a—a=0. The 


firſt term of the product is 4- na by caſe 1. therefore the ſe- 


cond term of the product muſt be — » a, which deſtroys + na; | 
ſo that the whole product muſt be 4 xa — za . There-| 


fore — @ multiplied by + n gives — na. 


fn like manner, if we multiply + a — a by — u, the firſt 


Vol. 1. p. 57. And Barrow's Euclid, Schol. Prop. 1. E- 


term of the product being — na, the latter term of the pro- 
duct muſt + na, becauſe the two together muſt deſtroy each 
other, or their amount be o, ſince one of the factor a — a=0. 
Therefore — 4 multiplied by — u, muſt give + na. See 
Maclaurin's Algebra, Part 1. chap 4. Saunderſon's Algebra, 


lem. 2. . 1 
MULTIPLIER, in arithmetic, the number multiplying. See 
the article MULTIpPLICATOR, Cycl. 
MULTIVALVES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a general 
| claſs of ſhell-fiſh diſtinguiſhed from the univalves, which con- 
ſiſt of only one ſhell, and the bivalves, which conſiſt of two, 
by their conſiſting of three or more ſhells. | 

| Of theſe there are much fewer ſpecies than either of the uni- 

valve or bivalve claſs. A late accurate French author has 

ranked all the ſpecies under ſix genera, which are theſe : 1. 
The echini or ſea- eggs. 2. The vermiculi, or ſea-worms. 
7 Balani or center-ſhells. 4. The * . or thumb- 

ells. 5. The conchæ anatiferæ or goole-ſhells. And 6. The 


Pboladet. Hiſt, Nat. Eclairc. part 2. p. 235. All theſe ſee 


under their ſeveral heads. | 


Mummy; among the 


waxey compoſition uſed in grafting. It is made of one pound 

of common black pitch, and a quarter of a of turpen= | , 

tine, put into an earthen pot with a cover wit z this is 
do be tet in the open air, and the cover tuken off, the 


MULTONES Auri, in our antient writers, an old coin of gold, 
having an Agnus Dei, ſheep or lamb on. the ong fide, and 


from that impreſſion called Multones. This coin was molt 


common in France, and ſometimes current in England. Pa- 
tent 33 Edw. 1. cited by the learned Spelman. Blount. 
MULUD. in the materia medica, a word uſed by Aviſenna and 

Serapio to expreſs a ſort of litharge, called by the Greeks molyb- 


dites, as ſeeming to partake of the nature of lead alone, not of | 


gold or ſilver, or any other metal, as they thought the argy- 
rites and chryſites did. This Mulud or molybdites was the 
leaſt in eſteem of all the kinds of litharge, and was of a duſky 
greyiſh white colour. It ſeems to be the ſame that Dioſcorides 


means by pelia and polka, and ſometimes by litbargyrus Sici-| 


lius, from the place whence. it was brought. , _ 
MUMMY. (Cyc.)—There are found at this time in Poland a 
| kind of natural Mummies, or human bodies, preſerved with- 

out the aſſiſtance of art. Theſe lie in conſiderable numbers 
in ſome of the vaſt caverns in that country. They are dried, 

with the fleſh and ſkin ſhrunk up almoſt cloſe to the bones, 


and are of a blackiſh colour. In the wars, which ſeveral ages 
ago laid waſte that country, it was common for parties of the 


weaker ſide to retire into theſe caves, where their enemies, if 


they found it out, ſuffocated them by burning ſtraw, &c.. at 
the mouth of the cavern, and then left the bodies; which be- 
ents, 0 


ing out of the way of injuries from common 
— 
is the term uſed for a fort of 


| 2 ſer on fire, und when it has a lietle 


parts of the multiplier, taken one 
' , after another, and chen collect all the products into one ſum ; 


' while, it is to be quenched by putting on the cover. This is 
to be repeated till the mixture is of a proper conſiſtence, 
which is known by pouring a little of it on a pewter plate, on 
which, when it is enough, it will coagulate immediately. 
When it is of this conſiſtence, it is to be poured into another 
pot, and a little yellow wax is to be added to it, and then 
melting the whole together, it is to be kept for uſe. Mille“ 
Gardener's Dict. be 3 
MUNDUS Patens, among the Romans, a ſolemnity performed 
in a little temple of a round form; and dedicated to Dis, and 
the infernal gods. 1 
It was opened only three times in a year, viz. on the day af- 
ter the Yulcanalia, the 4th of October, and the 7th of the 
ides of November, during which days the Romans believed 
that hell was open ; and therefore they never offered battle on 
' thoſe days, liſted no ſoldiers, never put to ſea, nor married, 
Pitiſe. in voc. See the article VULCANALIA. | 
MUNDUYGUACU, in botany, a name of the nux cathartica 
of the Weſt Indies, a kind of great ricinus, or palma Chriſti. 
Piſo, 169. | : 5 : 
MUNGATHIA, in zoology, the name given by ſome to a 
ſpecies of Indian ferret, of a reddiſh grey colour, called alſo 
mungo. | 
MUNGO, in zoology, the name of an American animal of 
the ferret kind, called by authors viverra Indica ex griſco-ru- 
feſtens, or the reddiſh grey Indian ferret. Some call it alſo 
mungathia. Muſ. Leyd. Cat | or 

MUNITION (Cy:/.)—Mvux1Tron-Ships, in the navy, thoſe 

which have ſtores on board, to ſupply the neceſſaries to a fleet 
of men of war at ſea. g | 3 
In the time of an engagement, all the Munition-ſhips and 
victuallers attending the fleet are to take their places and pro- 
per ſtations in the rear of all the reſt, and not engage in the 
fight, but attend ſuch directions as ſhall be ſent unto them, 
at all times, by the admiral. | 

MUNNY Sbeller, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the na- 
tives of the Eaſt Indies to a ſpecies of red orpiment, which 
they have plentifully there. It is of a glowing colour, and 

has a great many ſhining ſpangles in it. They give this in 

fevers, after it has been calcined : It firſt melts in the fire, 
and then emits copious white fumes, ſmelling like thoſe of arſe- 
nic. Theſe are hippie to contain the poiſonous parts of it, 
and it then becomes a ſafe internal medicine, and is given with 
ou fuccels, : | 
NTINGIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſc : The perianthium conſiſts of one 
leaf, divided into large pointed ſegments. "The flower con- 
liſts of five roundiſh petals, of the length of the ſegments; of 
the cup. The ſtamina are numerous capillary filaments, they 
are very ſhort z and the anther are ſimple. The germen of 
the piſtil is globoſe, and is covered with hairs ; there is noſtyle, 
and the ſtigma is capitated and pentangular in figure, The 
fruit is a globoſe berry, with > ons cell; it is umbilicated 
by the ſtigma. The ſeeds are very ſmall and numerous, and 
are of a roundiſh figure. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 229. Plu- 
mier, Gen. 6. 7 5 VE 
MUNYCHIA, Mex, in antiquity, an anniverſary ſolemnity 
at Athens, upon the ſixteenth of the month munychion, in 
honour of Diana, ſurnamed Munychia. For the origin and 
ceremonies obſerved ig it, ſee Potter, Archæol. Græc. 1. 2. 
" E620 I; to h DET 
MUNYCHION, I, . n, in chronology, the tenth month of 
the Athenian year. It contained twenty-nine days, and an- 
ſwered to the latter part of our March and beginning of April. 
See the article MonTH. | | T 
It had its name from the feſtival munichia, kept in it. 

MURIZNA, in the Artedian ſyſtem of ichthyology, the name 
of a genus of fiſhes, the characters of which are theſe : They 
are of the malacopterigiousor ſoft-finned kind. The branchioſtege 

membrane on each ſide contains ten flender and curved bones; 

burt the ſkin is ſo thick, that theſe are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed 

before that is pulled off. The foramina of the noſtrils are two, 

and are placed in the very ſummit of the ſnout, one on each 

| fide. The body is long and cylindric; in ſome ſpecies there 
are three fins, in others two, in others only one. 

I The ſpecies of Muræna enumerated by Artedi, are theſe: 
I. The ſumple-coloured Murena, with the lower jaw longeſt. 
Ibis is the common eel. © 2. The Muræna, with the upper 
edge of the back fin black. This is the conger, or ſea cel. 

The iris of this fiſh is White; that of the common eel is red. 

3 The Murena with a ſharp ſnout, variegated with white 

pots, and with the edge of the back fin black. This is the 
myrus of the antients, and the flat-tailed fea ferpent of the later 
writers. 4. The cylindric-bodied Muræna, with no fin at 
the tail. This is the common ſea ſerpent of authors; it grows 
to five foot in length. 5. The cylindric, lender, and ſpotted 

_ Murena, with a rounded cuſpidated tail, with no fin to it, 

This is the ſpotted ſea-ſerpent of authors. 6. The Muræna 

with no pectoral fins, "This is the fiſh which all authors call 

the Murena, Artedi only extending that word as a generical 

name to the other ſpecies. Arte i Gen. Pile. 19. a 

According to Willughly,, the Mur aua is a fiſh of the anguilli- 
| form or eel-like claſs, Its body is broad, and its fyout pointed, 
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1 and of a flatted figure. Wel | 
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a black, and a gold yellow. Its head is 
and its. mouth Exremy 3 _ _ 
. jaw. a row of very ſmall teeth, and in the 
— * her two teeth much — than the reſt, and 
— inwrards. Sometimes there is only one of theſe. At 
| 2 end of its ſnout there are two ſhort and hollow apophyſes, 
and over the eyes two more. The former of theſe ſeem to ſerve 
the creature for hearing, and the latter for ſmell; for the 
= all agree, that t is fiſh can hear. The eyes are very 
ſmall, and placed in the middle of the head. It has two 
mae holes at the gills for throwing out the water. The 
-11s are four, and it neither has any fins at the gills, nor on 
the belly. Near the back part of the head begins a fin, which 
runs downs. the ridge of the back, and ſurrounding the tail, 
returns up to the anus, and there terminates, This, as in the 
cel. is covered with the common ſkin. It is caught on the 
ſhores of Italy, and in other parts of the Mediterranean. Its 
fleſh is white, tender, and of a fine flavour, and was highly 
valued by the antient Romans. But there is ſome danger in 
the eating them. Their bite alſo is very venomous, and of- 
ten . long pain, and many ill conſequences to people 
who ſuffer it. Willugbhys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 13. 
It is to be obſerved, that the dictionaries uſually give us the 
word lamprey as the Engliſh of Muræna; but the Muræna 
and lamprey, called by the Latin authors, lampetra, are two 
very different fiſhes, See the article LAMPETRA. 
Murena is originally Greek, and is derived from the verb, 
lupe, to flow, or be ſlippery, and expreſſes the manner in 
- which its ſlipperyneſs makes it roll about, and eſcape the 
catcher, by flipping through his fingers. | 
MuRNA is uſed by Albertus for the common ſmall lampern, 
the Jampetra parva fluviatilis of authors. This is one of the 
petromyza of Artedi, and is diſtinguiſhed by the having only 
one row of very ſmall teeth in the verge of the mouth, beſide 
the large lower ones. 5 . 
MURELIA, in botany, a name by which Flops 
other authors, have called the parietaria, or pellit 
wall. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 12 85 
MUREX, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of ſhell-fiſh, 
the characters of which are theſe. It is an univalve ſnell, beſet 
with ſharp ſpines and tubercles, with a rough clavicle exerted 
near the ſummit in moſt ſpecies, but in ſome depreſſed. The 
mouth is always expanded, and ſometimes has teeth, ſome- 
times not; the lip is ſometimes digitated, ſometimes elated or 
folded, or jagged ; and the columella is ſometimes rough, 
ſometimes ſmooth. See Tab. of Shells, N*. 13. | 
Notwi ing that this is the general character of the Mu- 
rex; and that all the ſpecies have an oblong mouth, and the 
| bady covered with tubercles, there are, under this extenſive 
character, four ſpecific variations of figure, which are ve 
obſervable, The firſt is ſeen in the alated Muren, which has 
no ſpines. The ſecond is in the ſpider ſhell, which has very 
remarkable ſeries of fingers or hooks. The third is the helmet- 
ſhell, which is a true triangular Murex. The laſt is a fur- 
rowed Murex, which has no wings, nor protuberances, nor 
ſpines ; but has a flat head, and an oblong dentated mouth. 
Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc. p. 290. Aldrovand. Rondelet. Rumphius. 
On the firſt examination of ſeveral of the ſpecies of helmet 
ſhell, the outer coat of which is ſmooth, it would be natural 
to refuſe them any place among the Mureæx claſs; but when 
we ſee the oblong ſhape of the mouth, and find that it is fur- 
niſhed with teeth, and afterwards obſerve the rudiments of tu- 
bercles which are to be ſeen on the mouth ſide, we ſhall per- 
ccive that they are all true Murices, though leſs prickly than 
the others. | . 
The antients were furniſhed with their fineſt purple dye from 
a fiſh of the Murex kind, and therefore expreſſed the purple 
colour by the word Murex. We find in Virgil, Tyrio arde- 


brown or tawny, 
moderately large, 


ory of the 


bat murice lana. Plumier tells us, that in America the Au- 


rex is called piſſeur, from its readily ejecting the liquor, 
which gives the purple colour when it is taken from the rocks. 
And Fabius Columna diſtinguiſhes the Muren from the pur- 
Pura and buccinum, but in a very — manner. He 
ſays the purpura affords the fine purple colour: the Jurex 
is covered wirh ſpines and tubercles; and the buccinum is 


known by its ſmooth and long wreath. But he ſhould have | 
known that the affording the purple dye is common to the | 


Murex and purpura, and even to ſome of the buccinum kind; 
and that there are Murexes with very few ſpines or tubercles, 
and buccina which are not ſmooth. The knowledge of the 
inſufficiency of theſe characters, would have engaged him in 
ſeeking others more eſſential; and a perſon of his great abili- 
ties would then perhaps have prevented half the contuſion that 
has happened ſince in the world, on occaſion of errors of this 
kind propagated from his writings, and thoſe of two or three 
others of his time. Virg. Aneid. L. 4. Fabius Columna, 
Aquat. & Terreſtr. Obſerv. p. 55. : | 

The family of the Aurex being very extenſive, it may be pro- 
per to diyide them into ſome ſeparate ſeries from the general 
common marks of certain numbers of rhe ſpecies. 1. Some 
bave remarkably eminent tubercles and ſpines, | 2. Some are 
nearly ſmooth, but have a rough clavicley and a crooked beak. 
5 Some have digitated lips. And 4. Some have alated —— 


and ſome 


_ 


furrows. 


3 


f lips he ſpecies. preſerved in the cabinets of 
Surrt. Vor. II. 
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curious are theſe. Firſt, of the rough or prickly Marices we 
have the following : | i OH | 
I. The Murex with a compreſſed clavicle, and with obtuſe 
black ſpines. 2. The grey Aurex, with an exerted clavicle 
and rows of black ſpines. 3. The Murex with a compreſſed 


 clavicle, ſurrounded with bluiſh. ſpines. 4. The yellowiſh 


Murer, ſurrounded with four rows of obtuſe ſpines. 5. The 


whitiſh Murer, with two rows of ſpines, 6. The brown 


and blue Murex, with three rows of ſpines. 7. The yellow- 
iſh Murer, every where regularly beſet with ſpines. 8. The 


whitiſh Murex, with a purple dentated mouth, and with yel- 
low low tubercles or umbos. 9. The white hedgehog Mu- 


rex with black ſpines, and with a dentated mouth. 10. The 


muſic Murex, with a rugoſe columella, 11. The ruſtic 
muſic Murex. 12. The — Murex, with a rugoſe 
columella. 13. The variegated Murex with a rough exerted 
Clavicle. 14. The undulated, contabulated and tuberous 
Maurex, with an exerted clavicle. 15. The whitiſh ſtriated 
Murex, with a clavicle furniſhed with long ſpines. 16. The 
yellow coſtated Murex, with furrows and tuberoſities on all 
parts of the ſhell. 17. The ſtriated umbilicated verrucoſe or 
warty Murex, with a reddiſh columella. Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc. 
P- 290. | 

Of the ſecond ſeries of the Murex, or thoſe which have a 
ſmooth body, a clavicle ſemewhat rough, and a crooked beak, 
we have the following ſpecies : 1. The triangular Marex, or 
helmet-ſhell of Rondeletius, with a dentated mouth and folded 
lip. 2. The red turban Murer, with ſeveral umbones, and 
with both lips folded back and expanded. 3. The helmet- 
ſhell of Bonani, or the agate helmet-ſhell, with a leſs den- 
tated mouth. The laſt appearance is that under which we 
uſually ſee this ſhell, it having been commonly poliſhed, and 


its outer coat taken off, before it is admitted into a cabinet. 


4. The yellow variegated helmet-ſhell. 5. The grey ſtriated 
helmet-ſhell, without umbos. 6. The whitiſh helmet-ſhell, 
variegated with yellow undulated lines. 7. The agate helmet- 
ſhell, with regular yellow ſpots. 8. The blue ſtriated helmet- 
2 with yellow undulated lines. 9. The wavy helmet- 
. e . N N a 


Of the third kind, or thoſe which have digitated lips, we have 
the following: 1. The common ſpider- hell or Murex. 2. 
The ſpider-ſhell called by the French the Murer lambis. 3. 
The hooked - clawed or male ſpider-ſhell. 4. The RS 
ſpider-ſhell, 5. The millipede ſpider-ſhell. 6. The cor- 
nuted ſpider ſhell of Rumphius. 7. The ſeven-fingered ſpider- 
ſhell 8. The five-fingered ſpider-ſhell. 9. The fous- 
fingered ſpider-ſhell. 10. The ſpider-ſhell, with ſix elegant 
11. The ſcorpion-ſhell, with a radiated mouth. 
12. The ſtrait-pointed red ſpider-ſhell. 13. The crow-billed 
ſpider- ſhell, or the blue, white and yellow ſpider- ſnell, with 
five appendages at the lip. This latter appearance is that un- 
der which we ſee the ſhell when it has been poliſhed. | 
Of the fourth ſeries of Murexes, or thoſe which have alated 
and laciniated lips, we have the following ſpecies: 1. The 
alles-ear Murex, with a crooked beak, and a lip red on the 
inſide. 2, The triangular Murex with large ſtriæ and tuber- 
cles, called the hogs-eared Murex. 3. The Murex with a 
red mouth and black columella. 4. The Murex with a 
ſtriated mouth, black on each ſide. 5. The white and 
brown - mouthed Murex. This, when poliſhed, is the ſpecies 
called the turtle Murex in cabinets. 6. The ear Murex of 
Rumphius. 7. The Murex with a reddiſh laciniated and 
very wide extended lip, and an aculeated clavicle. 8. The 
red Murex, with a laciniated lip and prickly clayicle. 9. The 
variegated and verrucoſe Murex, with a thick laciniated lip. 
he variegated and verrucoſe Murex, with a jagged very 
thin lip. 11. The yellow Murer, with a laciniated lip and 
gibboſe clavicle. 12. The lead-coloured, bellied Murex, 
with a folded lip. 13. The ſmooth Murer, with a thick 
folded lip, and a dentated columella. 14. The yellow and 
tuberous Murex, with a folded lip, dentated on one part, and 
ſpotted on the other. 15. The yellow Murer with a regular 
rib, ſpotted, and running tranſverſely from the beak to the 
middle of the back. 16. The grey coſtated Murer, with a 
wide lip on the fide of the columella. 17. The white coſtated 
and contabulated Murer. To theſe ſpecies is to be added one 
of a very ſingular kind, the mouth of which the con- 
trary way to all the others. Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc. p. 288. 


Munkx, among the antient Romans, a caltrap or iron inſtru- 
ment with 


points every way, uſed as a defence againſt 
the pi 1m. Pitife. in voc. £4 


MuRex Mutiani, a name given by ſome authors to the genus 


of ſhells, known at this time under the name of porcelains and 
conche venere. See the article PORCELLANA. ' 


MURINA, or Munixzs, wp owe, in antiquity, a delicious 


ſweet wine, medicated with ſpices. It was a kind of hippo- 


to be ſome humour condenſed in the earth by 
ſun. Piti/c. in voc. See the articles Munatys 
and Swppl. 

2 Monza 


_.: AM} U-S 
Muni a' was likewiſe à dry perfume, made of the Marra re- 
on - powder. Pitiſc. in voc. 2 elle . e 
RE, in zoology, a name given in ſome parts of Eng 
tothe or- bill. See the Ak. 1 7 | ; 


MURRHINA,' in antiquity, a kind of ſweet medicated wine. | 


See the article MuxiR Aa. been 
MU E, in the writings of the antients, a name 


> 4 


ently 


given to cups uſed for drinking, and to veſſels of a ſmall ſize, | - 


uſed for the preſerving» perfumes, &c. and called Murrina 
from murrha' or myrrhaz the name of the ſubſtance from 
There have been many errors amonF the critics and com- 
mentators about this AMurrha; but the greateſt of all is that 

of Baronius, who ſuppoſes it to have been myrrh, the gum 
ve now know under that name. The deſcriptions and uſe 
we hear theſe veſſels were put to, plainly proves the abſur- 
dity of this opinion. Some have ſuppoſed theſe veſſels to 
be made of 
the antients. | 


The Greeks had the words FOES for cryſtal, and Zpvprn 


for myrrh, very common among them, and therefore if theſe | 


_ veſſels had been made of either of theſe ſubſtances, they would 
in ſome places have called them Smyrnina or cryffallina. On 
the contrary, the moſt correct among them call them mur- 

. rhina or morrina. The cups made of cryſtal, which were alſo 


in uſe at thoſe times, were called cry/tallina, and theſe mur-| 


rbina or murrhea, by way of keeping up the diſtinction: And 
Martial tells us, that the ſtone they were made of was ſpotted 
or variegated, calling them pocula maculoſæ murre. And 
Statius mentions the cryſtalline and murrhine cups in the ſame 
ſentence, but as different things, not the fame. Arrian men- 
tions alſo the Aidog poptin, which his interpreters cenſure as an 
error of the copies, and would alter into myrrha, the name of 
the gum myrrh. See the article MoRRHINV A. 
MURROBATHRARI, among the Romans, a kind of per- 
fumers. See the article MuRRA. » 4 Je 
 MURUCUIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : The flower is roſaceous, or 
compoſed of ſeveral petals arranged in a circular form. The 
cup alſo is compoſed of many leaves or ſegments. The mid- 
dle of the flower is occupied by a tube in the ſhape of a trun- 
cated cone; from this there ariſes a piſtil, which has a tender 


embryo fruit, ſurrounded by three club- faſnioned bodies, with 
numerous ſtamina underneath. The embryo finally becomes 


- fruit of an oval ſhape and fleſhy ſubſtance, unicapſular, 
containing many ſeeds covered with a fort of hoods. 
Tab. 1. of botany, Claſs 6. Tourn. Inſt. p. 241. 


and 


See 


The only known ſpecies of this plant is the Jdurucuzay with 


lunated leaves, called by others, the ſcarlet-flowered Indian 
'climber, with lunated leaves. | | 
MURZAROLT, in falconry. See the article FALcon. 
MUS, the Mouſe, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, makes a 
diſtin genus of animals, of the order of the glires, and taking 
in the whole family of the mouſe and rat kind. The generi- 
cal characters are, the having four toes on the fore-feet, and 
five on the hinder, and their palms made and faſhioned for 
running. Linnæi Syft. Nat. p. 39. | 
Of this genus there are ſeveral diſtin kinds: 1. The com- 
mon Rat. This is a too well known animal; its colour is a 


duſky browniſh grey; its tail is compoſed of a multitude off 


rings, nòt leſs than a hundred and ſixty, 


2. The water Rat. This is much larger than the common 


Rat, and is of a ſomewhat reddiſh brown colour ; its feet are 
webbed, or the toes connected by membranes like thoſe of 


cryſtal, but this is contrary to the account of all 


MUS 


legs alſo are longer than in the common Aouſe; and there are 
fix tubercles in the bottom of: the foot. Ray's Syn. Quad. 

6. The greut. headed field Mouſe. This is larger than the 

common Mouſe, and ita, head is remarkably large in propor- 

tion to its ſne. Its noſe is ſhort and blunt. Its eyes ſmall, 
and not prominent; and its ears, ſhort, broad, and roundiſh, 
and almoſt entirely hid in the furr, which is much deeper 
than that of the common Monſe. This has alſo. a much 
longer body, and its tail is remarkably ſhort, and is thinly co- 
vered with hairs I its legs alſo are very ſhort. Its back is of a 
very deep and duſky brown, with a mixture of yellow; and its 
belly is of a ſor: U lead colour, the points of all the hairs be- 
ing white, and their bottoms black. It is common in dry 
paſtures, and is abundantly diſtinguiſhed from all the other 
kinds by the the thickneſs of its neck and ſhoulders, and the 

hortneſt ef its tui!) 14 

7. The great long-tailed field Mouſe. This is very nearly of 
the ſize of a rat; its tail is very long, and its ears ſhort and 

round; its head is thick, and the noſe not ſharp, as in moſt of 

theſe creatues, but ſhort and rounded, and is of a deep brown, 
with ſome mixture of red at the ſides; and it has a ſort of 
beard of long hairs between the mouth and the eyes. 

8. The Dormouſe, or fleeper, called Mus avellanorum by 
many authors, and ſorex by Pliny. Of this there are two di- 
ſtinct kinds, a greater and a ſmaller. See the article Sort x, 
The other kinds are, 9. Citillus. ' 10. The Cricetas, 


”- 


II. 
The Marmotta. 12. The Cavia Cobaya. 13. The Aguti. 
14. Paca. 15. The Leming. And 16. The Glis. All 


vhich ſee under their ſeveral heads. Beſide theſe there is 
alſo another variegated kind, known by the name of the 
ſtriated indian-tree Mouſe, which is very rare, but is ſome- 
times found in the cabinets of the curious. Ray's Syn. Quad. 
p. 218. | | | 
Mus Alpinus, in zoology, a name given by many authors to the 
mountain rat, more commonly known by the name of the 
marmott. See the article MARMoTT A. f 
Mus Araneus, in zoology, the name of a creature called in 
Engliſh, the ſhrew, the ſbrew-Mouſe, or the hardy-ſbrew. 
It is of mixt brown, and reddiſh tawny colour; the belly is 
white. Its tail is about two fingers breadth long, and co- 
vered with ſhort hairs. The whole body of the creature has 
a rank, offenſive, and poifonous ſmell. It body is about 
three fingers breadth, and its eyes black and very ſmall ;- they 
are indeed little larger than thoſe of the mole, and do not ex- 
ceed the ſize of the head of the ſmalleſt pin; it is no wonder 
therefore that the creature is almoſt blind. The teeth are 
very ſmall,. and differ in their ſhape and ſituation from thoſe 
of all other creatures in the world ; and ſeem as if nature had 
in one creature made a fort of mixture of the teeth of thc 
Mouſe and the ſnake kind. . 881 
It has two long fore teeth, as all the Mouſe kind have; but 
theſe are not ſingle, as in Mice, but have two or three other 
ſmall and ſharp teeth growing out of them: Theſe, to an in- 
accurate obſerver, might either be wholly unſeen, or taken 
for diſtinct teeth; and the anterior long teeth are not feparated 
from the reſt by any gap or ſpace, as in the Mouſe kind, but 
make one continued ſeries with the others. The upper jaw 
in this creature is longer than the under, and the teeth are 
ſharp and ſerrated, ſome with two, ſome with three points; 
and theſe ſo ſmall, that they might eaſily not be ſeen, but 
that the tips of them are reddiſh. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 240. 
It is very common in many parts of the world, and is met 
with in almoſt all our dry grounds; the cats will kill it, but 


nn 


a duck ; it tail alſo is much ſhorter, and all the way of the 
fame thickneſs, not tapering off, but feeming as if cut off in 
the middle; its teeth alſo are much longer, and of a pale yel- 
lowiſh colour. ht? | 

The muſe Rat. This is about the ſize of our common 
t; its hair is long, and very thick ſet; its back black, and 


. 
7 * 


its ſides and belly grey. The head is ſmall, and the noſe] Mus Norwegicus, in zoology, the name given 
long and ſharp, as if intended, like that of the hog, for-dig-| 


ging up the earth. Its mouth does not open very wide; its 
eyes are extremely ſmall, and its jaws adorned with a number 
of long grey hairs all along the opening of the mouth. Its tail 
is as long as its body, and is flatted and befet with a few ſcat- 
tered hairs. Its feet are divided into five toes, the larger ones 


connected by a membrane to aſſiſt the creature in ſwimming, 


and the hinder legs are fomewhat longer than the fore ones. 
This creature is common in Ruſſia, and has a very ſtrongl 
Terfumed ſmell like that of muſk. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 217. 
4+ The common Mouſe. This is too well known to need 


any deſcription ; but it is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the ge- | 


nus by its ſmallneſs, and its prominent large eyes. Its colour 
is a duſky grey on the back, and a whiter grey on the bell). 


5- The larger Mouſe. This is of twice the ſize of the com- 
mon Mouſe, and is uſually found in caverns of the earth in the 
fields, though ſometimes alſo in houſes; its back is of a mix 
colour of black and tawny ; its belly very white; and there is 
an even line drawn along each fide, which ſeparates the two 
colours; the head is longer than that of the common Mouſe, 
and the eyes larger and more prominent; the cars are rounder 


and wider z and the tail very yo. and covered with ſhort 
hairs, black on the upper part, white underneath. * 


* | 


never attempt to eat it. 
It is diſtinguiſhed at firſt ſight from the common Mouſe, in 
that it is ſmaller; its noſe longer, and like a hog's; it has 
five toes on the hinder as well as on the fore feet ; its eyes arc 
extremely ſmall ; its ears very ſhort ; its claws are long and 
whitiſh, and its feet ſhort. Tn, 
by authors to 
the Norway rat, commonly called the leming. See the article 
LEMING. a : prot ade 
Mus Pharaonis, Pharaoh's Rat, a name given by the people 
of Ægypt to the ichneumon, a creature of the weaſel. kind, 
which they are very fond of for its deſtroying ſerpents, and 
keep tame about their houſes as we do cats. See the article 
IcHNEUMON. N N 


Mus Terra, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 


y] roots of the hulbocaſtanum or earth-nut ; it was probably at 


firſt muris terræ radix, the earth mouſes root, and ſo called 
from the carth- Mice or field- Mice being very fond of them ; 
but the word radix being left out, it ſtands only Mus Terre. 
MUSA, in botany, a large herbaceous plant, approaching to the 
growth of trees. Almoſt all the writers of botany have look- 
ed upon the uſa as a tree, on account of its bigneſs; it 
is tender, ſucculent, and not at all woody ; the ſtalk, though 
very thick, is ſo weak as to be unable to ſupport itſelf, were 
It not for a great number of dry or huſks, which are-mem- 
branous and thick, and defend it from bowing and from the 
weather, The Muſa alſo is an annual plant, which bears 
fruit only once, and then by d iſhes'; whereas all 
trees are woody, perennial, — 6k a great many times: 


It has been by ſome writers enumerated 3 


* . 


MUS 


us claſs; but this ſeems very idle, as they are all trees, and 
hah no reſemblance with the Muſa, except in their having 


4 ſtems. The leaves of the uſe at firſt have no re- 
t er to thoſe of the palms, but afterwards as they dry 
and wither they ſplit on each ſide into a vaſt number of fi- 


pres which have ſome ſort of reſemblance with the palm- 


7 diſtinguiſh no leſs than twenty-five ſpecies of 


Muſa, which they know. from one another principally by the 
fruit. Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 410. 


MUSA DA, a name given by ſome chemical writers to ſal- ar- 


moniac. See the article Sal. hes 
MUSCA, the Fly, in the hiſtory of inſets. See the article Fl v. 
Mosca, in antiquity, a deſignation given to paraſites, buffoons, 
Se. who intruded themſelves into the company of thoſe that 
deſpiſed them, or found means to be admitted to entertain- 
ments where they were not welcome. Hemm. Lex. univ. 
voc. | 

rhe is alſo uſed for officers of the popiſh inquiſition, who 

feign themſelves of the ſect of the priſoners, in order to draw 
a confeſſion of their opinion from them, -and thereby betray 
them ; there being perſons placed to overhear their converſa- 
tion. Hofm. Lex. in voc. fv | 
Musc æ Volitantes, dark irregular veins and ſpots, ſeeming to 
fly before the eyes of many people, eſpecially on looking at 
bright objects, ſuch as white paper, the ſky-light, the candle, 
Sc. Theſe have often the appearance of flies, ſpiders, . cob 
webs, ſometimes that of ſmoke, duſt, &c. The reſem- 
blance of many of theſe ſpots to flies have given them the 
name of Muſce Volitantes, q. d. flies flying about. 
This phænomenon is not eaſy to account for. Some will 
have its cauſe to lie in the aqueous humor ; others in the re- 
tina, Monſ. de la Hire's account of them is this: They are 
of two forts, ſome permanent, which, in fixing the eye upon 
a point of an object, appear always fixed in the fame fitua- 
tion to that point; others ſeem to fly about, and to change 
their ſituation, though the eye be fixed. The ſhapes of both 
ſorts are changeable. The firſt ſort are commonly like a 
dark ſpot upon a white ground; the ſecond ſort appear like 
the knots of a deal board; ſome parts of them being very clear 
and ſurrounded with dark threads; they are alſo attended 
with long fillets of irregular ſhapes, which are bright in the 
middle, and terminated on each fide by parallel black threads. 
On fixing the eye upon an object, they appear to deſcend 

radually ; eſpecially after ſhaking the head ſuddenly. 

he ſpots that appear fixed in reſpect to the axis of the eye, 
muſt, for that reaſon, be cauſed by ſome diſorder in a corre- 
ſponding part of the retina, or in ſome part of the vitreous 
humour lying pretty cloſe to the retina. For an opacity of 
the coats or humours in any part remoter from the retina, by 


intercepting ſome part of the rays of every pencil, could only 


cauſe an uniform obſcurity or faintneſs of light in every place 
of the retina, and not a total defect of it in any particular 
place. Hence M. de la Hire attributes the cauſe of theſe 
permanent ſpots to ſmall drops of extravaſated blood upon the 
Tetina, | | | 
But he finds it more difficult to account for the moving ſpots. 
When the rays of the ſun are tranſmitted through a piece of | 
bad glaſs, and fall upon white paper, the ſhadows of the little 
ſands, veins, and irregularities in it, appear not unlike thoſe 
ſpots. He therefore imagines the aqueous humour is ſome- 
times troubled with ſome little mothery, ropy ſubſtance ; ſome 
parts of which, by the figures of their little ſurfaces, or by re- 
fractive powers, different from the humor itſelf, may caſt 
their diſtin images upon the retina. He ſuppoſes them in 
the aqueous humour, rather than in the vitreous ; becauſe of. 
its greater fluidity for a freedom of deſcent, and becauſe they 
will then appear to deſcend, as being ſituated before the pu- 
pil, or at leaſt before the place of the interſection of the pencils. 
But if this heterogeneous mother be in the vitreous humor, 
it muſt be lighter than this humor, ſo that aſter a ſudden ſhake 
of the head, it may firſt deſcend a little, and then aſcend 
gradually, to cauſe the gradual apparent deſcent above-men- 
tioned. La Hire Diſſert. ſur les differ. accidens de la vue. 
Tbeſe ſpots are obſerved to change their figures, ſometimes 
in two or three hours, at other times not in two or three 
days; and to appear more numerous at one time than another. 


— ibid. and Dr. Smith's Optics in the Remarks, Art. 25. 


W. have an inſtance in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 
384. of thoſe fixed ſpots above-mentioned. A woman, who, 
in looking with the left eye only, at three ſhort words in print, 


could ſee the extremes, but not the middlemoſt ; and, in look- | - 


ing with the right eye only, at the middle between four ſhort 
words, could ſee but three of them ; one of the two middle- 


moſt being covered with a dark round ſpot; but in looking | 


with both eyes ſhe could ſee them all. 
Pitcairn denies the cauſe of the Muſæ volitantes to lie in the 
aqueous humour, and ſays it is owing to, and a fign of, an 


internal inflammation. of the . veſſels. of the retina. Heiſter 
thinks them owing to ſome obſtruction of thoſe veſſels; and |. 


both theſe authors, and many others, think them forerunners 
of a gutta ſerena, or a cataradt; and a cure by mer- 


- baſe is the pupil; and therefore, though 


ſame kind. © He thinks that thoſe 
place with reſpect to the axis of viſion proceed from ſome de- 


Eurials and decoctions of. guaicum, See Pitcairn's Elem. Me- 
7 e | 


dic. & Heiſters Compend. Medic. Practic. Plempius has 
given a deſcription of the Muſcæ volitantes, in his Ophthal- 
mographia. . . | {PP 
Dr. Porterfield, in the Medical Eſſays of Edinburgh, obſerves, 
that theſe fpots may proceed from ſome little extravaſations, 
verrucoſe ſwellings, or other defects in the retina, which by in- 
tercepting the rays will occaſion a defect in the picture; and 
by conſequence a ſimilar and correſponding defect or ſpat in 
the object. He obſerves alſo, that theſe ſpots commonly 
vaniſh, or at leaſt become leſs ſenſible, when the object is 
brought nearer the eye, and within the limits of diſtin viſion. 
For, the rays which are now exactly united upon the retina, 
by being more crowded have their force augmented ; by which 
means a ſenſible impreſſion is made upon the retina through 


theſe extravaſations. Hence theſe ſpots are moſt ſenſible to 


thoſe who have a ſmall pupil, and eſpecially to thoſe who are 
ſhort, or long-ſighted. Hence alſo, in a preſbytical eye, the 
ſpots which were formerly very ſenſible, become faint, when 
the object is viewed through a convex-glaſs ; for by means of 
this glaſs more rays enter the eye, which being united exactly 
at its bottom, muſt ſtrike the retina ſtrongly enough to make 
a ſenſible impreſſion through theſe extravaſations, which will 
render the ſpots obſcure. : 1 

The learned doctor farther obſerves, that what has been ſaid 


with reſpect to theſe ſpots, when occaſioned by extravaſations 


or the defects in the retina, will alſo hold when they are oc- 
caſioned by a calloſity, or any degree of paralyſis or inſenſibi- 
lity in ſome parts of the retina by which the impulſe received 
from the rays is made leſs ſenſible. 

But, beſides theſe defects in the retina, there is another cauſe 


which may give occaſion to theſe ſpots, both in the yopia 


and viſus ſenilis; and that is, certain ſmall opaque marks in 
the cornea itſelf, or any where within the eye, which, by in- 


tercepting ſome of the rays, muſt occaſion a defect in the pic- 


ture, from which defect a kind of dark ſpot will be ſeen in 
the object. Thus, in the eye of a myops, if there be any 
opacity in the cornea, or within the eye which intercepts the 


rays Bbe, Ce d, and VL a, there will be a defect in the 


g 
ses 6 %% 51 957 


picture at e, d, and a; from whence alſo the external ap- 
pearance will be deficient at the correſponding points E, D, 
and A; where, by conſequence, dark ſpots will be ſeen. For 
it is to be obſerved, that there is not one point in the picture 
which is formed by a plurality of rays which meet at the 
point, but every ray goes to a different point of the picture, 


- both in myopical and preſbytical eyes 3 and therefore, when 


any of the rays are intercepted, that part of the picture to 


which ſuch rays belong will not be illuminated, which muſt | 


occaſion a correſponding defect in the appearance of the ob- 
je. But in the perfect ſight, where the rays which come 
from the ſeveral points of the object, are ſo refracted as to 
meet again at ſo many correſponding points in the retina, 
every point of the picture is formed by a cone of rays, whoſe 
ſome of thoſe rays be 
intercepted, yet no part of the piture will be darkened, and 
conſequently no defect will be ſeen in the object from any 
ſuch opacity in the cornea, or humors of the eye, unleſs this 
opacity be in the back part of the vitreous humor, where the 


R 3 is narrow, and intercepts the whole pencil. This ma 


proved from the Camera Obſcura, by ſticking ſome ſm 
patches on the glaſs. Theſe will not be perceived if the paper 


| Is placed at the due focal diſtance; but if the diſtance be greater 


or ſmaller, the ſpots will appear. | 
The doctor alſo obſerves, that theſe 2 are not all of the 
ich change not their 


either in the retina or cornea, or in the vitreous and cry- 
ſtalline humors. As for thoſe which are in conſtant motion, 
he ſuppoſes them to ariſe from ſome corpuſcles floating. in the 
aqueous humor. | | 


"Beſides theſe dark ſpots, there is another kind often met with, 
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y aper. Theſe ſpots appear beſt by looking at diſtant | 
anc jets, and N of the ſame. colour with the 


* P 
o 3 

E 

biet 

object. 


In the middle their colour is clear and ſtrong; ſur⸗ 
- rounded by à dark ſhady 


border. They are commonly ac- 


, and which as we | 
their order and diſpoſition. Theſe veins ate alſo of the ſame 
colour with the object, and being 


ce each ſpot 


- "Theſe ſpots change their poſition with reſpect to the axes of 
- viſion, according as the eye is differently moved, being ſome- 
times in the axis of viſion itſelf, and at other times to the 
light or left of this ſame axis; but when the eye is kept fixed 
in the ſame direction, they, as well as the dark kind of ſpots 

_ - firſt mentioned, commonly deſcend gradually. 11 
As to the cauſe of theſe brighter ſpots and veins, it ſeems that, 
firſt, muſt proceed from ſome corpuſcles within the eye, 
' Which are at liberty to change their place, and which there- 
fore muſt be ſuppoſed to float in the aqueous humor. Second- 
Ip, ſeeing theſe ſpots always deſcend when the eye is kept fix- 
dd, the corpuſcles from which they ariſe muſt aſcend ; and 
are conſequently lighter than the aqueous humor in which 
they ſwim. Thirdly, theſe ſpots being more bright and lu- 
minous than the object, they cannot be occaſioned by an 
- - opaque corpuſcles, which by intercepting the rays would ca 
a ſhade upon the retina. 
ducing theſe brighter ſpots and veins, is ſome ſmall, oily, 
diaphanous 


humor before the cryſtalline; for ſuch, by their lightneſs, will 


aſcend, when left to themſelves; and by their greater refrac- 


tive power, produce theſe luminous ſpots terminated by dark 
lines. That oily and ſulphureous ſubſtances, though leſs denſe 
than water, have a ſtronger refractive power, is evident from 
the obſervations of Sir Iſaac Newton. From which it follows, 
that the rays of light, which paſs through theſe oily particles, 
will meet ſooner behind the cryſtalline, than the other rays. 
Whence in a preſbytical eye, the rays of light which come 
from the ſeveral points of the object will not converge to ſo 
many other points in the retina, but behind it, by which the 
picture in the retina, will be rendered more dark and obſcure ; 
but the rays which paſs through theſe oily grains, by having 
their refraction increaſed, will meet nearly at the retina, where 
they will form ſmall luminous ſpots, ſurrounded with dark 
| borders. ” 

But we muſt here obſerve, that the ſame appearances happen 
to myopes; and this ſeems difficult to account for from this 

theory of the learned doctor. | 
Many medical authors have looked on the Muſcæ volitantes as 
forerunners of a cataract, or gutta ſerena. And we ſuppoſe 
it cannot be denied, that many who have fallen into thoſe ter- 
rible diſorders have had thoſe appearances before their eyes; 
and hence they might have been taken for prognoſtics. But 
as it is no leſs _ that man nyo have the ſame 
arances, and yet preſerve their ſight very well to the 
kk, thee ſeems * be no great reaſon to be 3 about 
them; and far leſs ſhould people be running to quacks, and 
injuring their ſtomachs and conſtitutions by ill- judged phyſic 
on ſuch occaſions, St. Yves denies theſe appearances to be at 
all dangerous, and he thinks them owing to the ſeparation of 
ſome of the retina from the choroid. However, as the 
diſorder is troubleſome and alarming to the patient, he adviſes 
purgatives from time to time, and millepedes. We can ſay, 
from experience, that neither mercurials, nor ſea-water, nor 
| other purgatives, nor millipedes, nor again Tunbridge or o- 
ther chalybeate waters, have had any effect towards removing 
or diminiſhing theſe diſorders. 'A greater doſe of wine than 
uſual has been known to increaſe it for a little time; and 
Plempius has made the like obſervation. We ſhall only 
add, that ſeveral of theſe flying appearances reſemble little glo- 


bules joined by threads, thus . 


yo theſe globules appear in different numbers, and at different 
iſtances. 
All authors agree, that theſe appearances change their figure; 
which is true, in ſome meaſure ; but from our own obſerva- 
tion we can ſay, that though they ſeem on a ſudden looking 
to the ſky, or other bright object, to vary in their figures; yet 
when they begin to 4 they return in one conſtant fi- 
gure before we loſe ſight of them. On the whole it ſeems, 


this phænomenon is not yet fully accounted for. The vaſcu- | 


lar form of moſt of theſe appearances, their reſemblances to 
ſmall veins or arteries, makes it difficult to conceive them 
floating in the humors of the eye; and, on the other hand, 
their ſeeming contortions, and change of figure on ſuddenly 

looking up, or ſhaking the head, makes it no leſs difficult to 
OT Ys fixed and obſtructed capillaries, as many au- 
| Wen | 

MUSCARI, in botany, the name of a genus of plants; the 
characters of which are theſe: The flower is liliaceous, but 

- conſiſts only of one leaf, of a 3 form, 


and 
wer, and finally becomes a fruit of a ſort 


bright and luminous in the 
middle, are likewiſe terminated by a dark and obſcure edge: | 


nied with certain irregular veins, © which proceed from | 
ll as the ſpots themſelves change | 


hat therefore bids faireſt for pro- | 
particles and filaments which ſwim in the aqueous | 


7 


4 


| 


theſe : 1. The purple-flowered broad-leaved field Auſcari, 


lower 8. | 
' broad-leaved elegant Muſcari. 
 Muſcari. 


Tuſhy-leaved blue field Muſcari. 12. The leſſer fleſh-coloured 
field Muſcari, with white flowers. 


purpliſh green flower for the remarkable ſweetneſs of its ſcent, 


MUSCERDA, a name by which ſome authors have called 


MUSCICAPA, in zoology, a name by which Aldrovand and 
Muscicaea, the Fl-Catcher, is alſo the name of a ſmall 


a pale grey, and its throat and belly of a yellowiſh white. Its 


p. 168. : | - 
MUSCLE (Cycd.)—Mr. Winſlow, in his treatiſe on the Muſ- 


the eyes and the jaws, and are principally four: one is placed 


- and the two others the maxillary Muſcles ; the 
dent in the — . | Ye OE 
Musc1 Es of Yegetables. The Muſcles in animal bodies have 


of „ Which is divided within into three © 


 MWU'S- 
The ſpecies of Muſcari, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


called by authors the great purple boytroide or fair- haired 
hyacinth. 2. The broad-leaved field Auſcari, with white 
3: The great blue-flowered MAuſcari. 4. The 
5. The great white-flowered 
6. The Muſcari with bluiſh green flowers. 7. 
The white-flowered byzantine Muſcari. 8. The branched 
Muſcari. g. The ſmaller branched MHuſcari. 10. The 
ſmaller broad-leaved blue- flowered Muſcari. 11. The leſſer 


flowered ruſh-leaved field MAuſcari. 13. The little ruſhy-leaved 
14. The perfumed Au- 
cari, with a dark greyiſh flower. 15. The ſweet-ſcented 
Muſcari, with a browniſh flower. 16. The blackiſh-flower- 
ed MAuſcari. 17. The yellow-flowered Muſcari. 18. The 
early yellow-flowered Mruſcari. Tourn. Inſt. p. 347. ſeq. 
We have ſeveral ſpecies of this plant cultivated in gardens : 
Three or four for the beauty of their flowers, and one with a 


In June, when the leaves of theſe plants are decayed, the roots 
ſhould be taken up, and ſpread upon mats in a dry place for 
a fortnight, till the bulbs are dried ; then they may be packed 
up, each ſort by itſelf, till October, when they are to be plant. 
ed in borders for flowering the following ſpring, They thuuld 
never be ſuffered to remain in the ground more than two 
years unremoved ; for they multiply ſo faſt that the number 
of the off-ſets greatly weakens the flowering roots, and the 
flowers are conſequently ſmall. They are eaſily propagated 
by theſe off-ſets, which are ſo hardy as to grow even if buried 
a a foot under ground; and the common kind propagates it elf 
ſo faſt this way, that when it has once got poſſeiſion of a 
bed it is with great difficulty extirpated. Miller's Gardener's 
Dict. 5 | 


moufe-dung, a thing recommended by many as a purge for 
infants ; and faid to be good in alopecias. Given in clyſters 
it is ſaid to be of ſervice in many diſorders of the bowels ; and 
externally applied, to be of great uſe in condylomata of the 
anus. 


ſome others have called the /fone-chatter, making that bird, 
which is properly an cenanthe, one of the ſpecies of that genus 
or the fly-catchers. Aldrovand de Avid. See the article 
STONE-CHATTER. | : 


bird of the ficedula kind, and very nearly allied to the bec- 
cifago, or petty-chaps. It is called alſo in ſome places, 
chivin and borin. It is a little larger than the wren, and has 
a very ſharp-pointed beak. Its head, neck, and back are of 


rump is white; its wings grey; its tail, feet, and legs, are 
brown; and its claws very ſlender. Ray's Ornithology, 


cles in his Expoſition anatomique de la Structure du Corps Bu- 
main, ſhews prodigious varieties in the actions of theſe organs 
of motion, which were never ſo much as hinted at before. 
Dr. Waltherus, after comparing the Muſcles of the human 
body with the deſcriptions of them publiſhed by ſeveral au- 
thors, particularly by Mr. Winſlow, has made ſeveral ac- 
curate remarks on them, which may ſerve as a ſupplement to 
his Anatome teneriorum Muſculorum repetita, Nov, Act. Erud. 
June 173% Tok e 
The Males in fiſhes are not placed lancellatim, or one upon 
another in a longitudinal direction; but they are generally laid 
either tranſverſely or ſomewhat obliquely one behind another, 
from the anterior part of the body to the origin of the tail. 
This ſtructure is beſt ſeen in the ſpinoſe fiſhes. _ 
Theſe Muſcles of the ſpinoſe fiſhes may be conveniently divided 
according to their ſituation into the dorſal, pectoral, and neu- 
tral. Alter theſe, the inferior ones of that part of the body 
near the tail, are to have their place; and finally, the cepha- 
lic, or thoſe of the parts about the head. 
The dorfal Muſcles have an interftice in the middle of the 
length of the back, of are ſeparated longitudinally from one 
another, and are terminated in the ſides over- againſt the ſpina 
dorſalis. The pectoral and ventral Muſcles take their origin 
from the baſis of the ribs, and they meet in the middle of the 
breaſt and belly. The Muſcles of the lower part of the body 
ariſe along the ſpina dorſi, and meet one another in the bot- 
tom of the belly. The cephalic Muſcles ſerve to the moving 


on each fide under the eyes, and one on each fide in the lower 
Jaw. The two former are called the hypoſhthalmic Muſcles, 


evi- 
» &c 


been the ſubject of numerous diſſertations; but thoſe in ve- 
— have been leſs regarded. | Mr. Tournefort, however, 
plainly proved, that many of | the veſſels of plants become 
in the drying fibres capable of tenſion z that in many plants 
chere are great numbers of theſe. fibres which have all the 
PI and always act\pll together, and can only 


AP 


' wherefore the parts compo: 


Hirſe-Musc'.s. | 
MUSCULUS (Cycd.)—MuscvuL capitis acceſſorii. There is 


MUS 


ed of theſe fibres are very properly 
compared to the Muſcles of animals. By the word Muſcle 
we underſtand a part compoſed of fibres ſo determinately ar- 
ranged, that by their contraction they can only move the part 
in To certain and determinate manner; and in this which 
ſeems the received ſenſe of the word, there are many inftances 
in which it may be uſed to parts of plants, with the ſtricteſt 
Juſtice. . + 3 he | 

All the pods of the leguminous plants, 


fide; theſe are placed evenly upon one anvther, and faſtened 
together by means of a great number of very fine veſſels; 
they are faſtned much more firmly together at the back, than 


at the fore-rim; and the large vef{cls which carry nouriſhment | 
both to the valves and feeds, are lodged there, and ſend many | 


ramifications both to one and the other of the valves of the 


Each valve is formed of two ranges of fibres; the exterior 
arrangement is formed into a ſort of net- work, and the threads 
which compoſe it iſſue from the back of the pod, and are 
propagated longitudinally and ſomewhat obliquely through 
the ſurface of the valves, and finally terminate at the edge 
or fore-rim of the pod, after they have entered into the 
fleſhy part, with the net-like plexus of veſſels, of which they 
make frequent anaſtomoſes. | | 
The interior plan or arrangement of fibres croſſes the exte- 
rior, in the ſame manner as the interior intercoſtal Muſcles 
in the human body croſs the exterior; and theſe form the in- | 
ner membrane of the pod: Theſe fibres ariſe like the others 
from the back of the pod, and run obliquely to the edge. 
A neceſſary conſequence of this ſtructure is, that the arrange- 
ment of exterior fibres mult become dry before the others, as 
muſt alſo the fleſhy ſubſtance in which they lie ; and the conſe- 
quence of this is, that they muſt contract and draw the edge 
of the valve to which they belong at once upward and out- 
ward, and endeavour to ſeparite it from the edge of the 
other valve, drawing with it the interior arrangement of fibres; 
this therefore pulls open the pod, and the air which is very 


hot at the ſeaſon when the ſeeds of theſe plants ripen, inſinu- 


ating itſelf into the interſtices of the internal arrangement of 
fibres which are expoſed to it by the opening of the pod, 
ſoon acts upon them, and they begin to contract in their 
turn, Theſe fibres were once the veſſels which con- 


veyed the nutritive juices to the pods and ſceds; but when | 


that uſe is no longer neceſſary for them, and when no more 
Juices aſcend, after the ſeeds have arrived at their deſtined 


ſize, they then ſhrink up, and no more perform the office of 
veſſels, but become mere fibres. As thele do not all dry up, | 
and ſuffer this change together, but neceſſarily it happens firſt 


to thoſe which are ſituated at the greateſt diſtance from the 
pedicle, and conſequently thoſe are the firſt of the interior 
fibres which act by ſhortening themſelves ; this therefore be- 
gins at the extremity or the pod, and is continued up to the 


_ pedicle, and the effect is that as theſe interior fibres are ſtronger 


and more numerous than the exterior, which are at this time 


as far ſhortned as they are capable of, they now draw back- 


wards and inwards the lips of the edge of the pod toward the 
back. When the warm air acts upon theſe fibres to dry and 
contract them, it draws nearly equally at both their ends; 
and therefore if the two arrangements of fibres were regu- 

rly tranſverſe, each valve of the pod muſt be drawn by this 
action into a ſort of tube, or pipe; but as they are placed in 
an oblique direction, and parallel to one another, the natural 
effect of their contraction muſt be the drawing the valve into 
a ſpiral form, which we ſee- is exactly the caſe. The lines 
which form the rim of each valve can make no reſiſtance to 
this contraction, becauſe they are ſo dried up by the warm 
air, and want of juices, that they may be crumbled to pow- 
der between the fingers, and eafily break in any part with the 
ſmalleſt force. This claſs of plants gives numerous inſtances 
of this ſort of — — in vegetables, and they are more obvi- 
ous than moſt others, being not only common in the hed 
but cultivated in gardens for the uſes of the kitchen, &c. 
I he ingenious author of the ſyſtem gives many other inſtances 
in other plants. Mem. Acad. Par. 1693. | 


See the article My b L us. | x ; 
See the article HoxsE-Muſcle. 


ſometimes found a ſmall Muſclefixed by one end to the extremity 
of the firſt tranſverſe apophyſis of the neck. near the inſertions 
of the two obliqui, from whence running up obliquely 
again inſerted behind the maſtoide 


- 


is commonly thought to be a third ſmall tranſverſalis, on 


that fide where it is found; but it ſcems rather to be an ad- 
ditional Muſcle to the obliquus ſuperior. The recti, and other 
obliqui are alſo found ſometimes  W#inflow's Anat. 


p. 238. | ; 


Muscuryus faſcie late, a ſmall and pretty long Muſcle fituated | 


a little obliquely upward, and downward on the forepart_of 
the hip. Iris above to the outſide of the anterior ſupe- 


rior ſpine of the os ilium, between the inſertions of the glu- | 


ut medius, and 


From thence its fleſhy fibres run 
Sepet. Vor. II. N a | 


peaſe, &c. are 
compoſed each of two valves, more or leſs convex on the out- 


2 


ſhorten or contract themſelves in one particular direction; 


— 


MuscrE, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of the Mytulus. | 


| 


— 


— 


it is 


apophyſis. This Muſcle | 


— 


| 


— 


Muscvurvs Latus. 
MuscuLvs, is alſo a name by which ſome call the common ſea 
] 


and of the colour of oil of almonds. 


— 


and precipitates it; and a ſolution of corroſive ſublimate, in 


MUS 


down a little obliquely back ward, forming a very flat body 
four fingers breadth in length, and two in breadth. This 
body lies between two lamina of the faſcia lata, and is in- 
ſerted therein by ſhort tendinous fibres, which diſappear at 
that place where the faſcia adheres to the great trochanter, and 
tendon of the glutæus maximus. e faſcia is therefcre by 
no means to be looked upon as a tendinous ' expanſion of this 
Muſcle. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 211. | 

See the article LA r us Muſculus. 


Muſcle, more properly ca 


x ed MAytulus. See the article My - 
TULUS. 


Musculus Myſticatus, in ichthyology, a name given by Geſner 


and ſome other writers, to the common whale or balena eden- 
tula of authors. This is diſtinguiſhed from all the other ce- 
taceous fiſhes by Artedi, by the name of the whale with the 
fiſtule in the middle of the head, and with the back ſharp to- 
ward the tail. See the article BAL RNA. 


MuscuLus, among the Romans, a military machine, under 


cover of which the ſoldiers approached and undermined the 


walls of places beſieged, or filled the ditches. Pitiſe. Lex. 
Antiq. in voc. 


MUSCUS Arboreſcens Marinus, in botany, a name given by 


Count Marſigli to a very elegant ſpecies of ſea- plant. It 
grows to the rocks at conſiderable depths under water, and 
is uſually of about three inches high; and is compoſed of 
ſeveral thick branches, furniſhed toward the tops with tranſpa- 
rent Jeaver. The ſtalks are hcllow, and it is all ſoft while 
in the ſea, but grows ſomewhat rigid when dried. 
When examined by the microſcope, its ſurface appears to be 
granulated or covered with a fort of ſmall glandules, which 
ſtand very near one another, and on cutting it tranſverſely the 
whole ſubſtance is ſeen to be hollow, and that general hollw 
to communicate with all theſe glandules, ſo that their office 
plainly is ſeverally to receive the ſea-water, and convey it into 
this general cavity, where it is diſtributed throughout the whole 
plant for its nouriſhment and ſupport. The leaves of this 
plant being rubbed on blue paper, give it a ycllowiſh green 
colour. | ; 1 

Count Maꝛrſigli has gone through the analyſis of this plant, 
and as by it we may be informed of the principles and pro- 
perties of many other ſea-plants of the ſame genus, it may 
not be improper to give an abſtract of his obſervations. 
Four and twenty ounces of this plant being put into a retort, 
there came over five ounces of phlegm of a ſweetiſh taſte, 
The ſpirit was of a 
duſky earth colour, of a fixed nature, of an unctuous yet ſome- 
what acrid taſte, and leaving a bitterneſs behind it; of this 
there was twelve ounces, and the remainder in the retort 
was ſix ounces and three drams. So that the whole produce 
being twenty-three ounces and three drams, there was only 
five drams of the whole loſt in the operation. The water 
does not alter the colour of hlue paper, on ſteeping in it 
being mixed with the decoction of mallow flowers it turns 
it to an aſh-colour. The decoction of galls becomes of 
a bluiſh colour, and a ſolution of copperas of a greeniſh 
aſhrcolour with it: The tincture of turnſol becomes of 
a bluiſh colour, tending to white. Spirit of nitre being 
added to it cauſes a flight fume, and the, decoction of 
mallow flowers being after this added, a fine red colour is pro- 
duced. Spirit of vinegar turns this green; and no change at 
all is produced by any of the following liquors, , ſpirit of ſalt, 
ſpirit of ſal armoniac, lime-water, alum-water, oil of tartar: 
a ſolution of corroſive ſublimate collects a quantity of white 
and groſs particles, and precipitates them to the bottom. Mar- 
ſieli, Hiſt. de la Mer. p. 73. | | 
The ſpirit being examined with blue paper makes no change 


in its colour on being ſteeped in it; the decoction of mallow 


flowers mixed with it becomes of a pale yellowiſh green ; the 
decoction of galls changes with it to a duſky red; a ſolution 
of copperas becomes of a dirty yellow, and thick; the tincture 


of turnſol changes to an aſh-colour. Spirit of nitre being 


mixed with it, cauſes a moderate fume without any ebulli- 
tion, and the colour of the mixture is a Teddiſh grey; on 


mixing the decoction of mallow flowers with this, it becomes 


of a yellowiſh red. Spirit of vinegar added, renders it more 
fluid and of a leſs duſky colour. Spirit of ſalt changes it to 
2 reddiſh colour. Spirit of ſal armoniac, and oil of tartar, 
make no change at all ; but lime-water renders it more clear 
and fluid. Alum-water collects a quantity of white matter, 
like manner turns it white, and precipitates the groſs parts. 
The caput mortuum yielded one dram and ten grains of fixed 

lixivial ſalt; the taſte of this is but moderately acrid, and its 


_ colour a greyiſh white; being rubbed on blue paper it changes 


its colour to its own. The decoction of mallows on mi 

this falt with it loſes its blue colour, and becomes grey; at 
on frequently ſhaking the veſſel, it finally becomes yellow. 
Spirit of nitre mixed with. this ſalt does not ſo _—__ vio- 
lently efferveſce with it, as with moſt other lixivial falts ; and 
if a little turnſol be added to this, it becomes of the colour 
of red wine. Spirit of vinegar diflolves it wry Quins and 
becomes thick. and turbid with it. Spirit of falt difſolves ir 
vr TOY RL e a very conſiderable 
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ebulntion. Lime - water diffolves it ſlowly, and carries it to | 


tte ſurface; and alum- water, in like manner, on diſſolving it 
is covered with a thick ſcum at the top: Corroſive ſublimate 


* 


Muscus Marinus latus, the broad and flat ſea Moſs, a ſea- plant 


different depths, growing do the rocks and ſtones. | 

ſurface is compoſed of a ſeries of leaves al- an auriculated fi- 
| ure, amaſſed together in an irregular manner; but its under- 
' tide is ſmooth and even, except that it is beſet with a num- 


. uſed, are found to be ſo many little white tubes of a cylin-| 
dric figure; theſe are evidently the apertures by which the | 
plant receives its nouriſhment ; for in this, as in the other ſea- |. 


MUSHROOM, Fungus, in botany, the name of a genus of | 


Archæol. Græc. l. 2. | 
The Macedonians had alſo a feſtival in honour of Jupiter and | 
the muſes, which was celebrated with ſtage-plays and games, | 


added to this, precipitates the falt again, without altering its 
colour. Spirit of fal armoniac, and oil of tartar, make no 
chan =_ it. It is remarkable, that this plant contains no 
volatile falt. 3 ee agar | 


deſcribed by Count Marfigli. It is found in ſeveral places at 


ber of ſoft'points or eminences, which are not eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed by the naked eye. "Theſe, when a microſcope is 


plants in general, when the root faſtens upon a rock or ſtone, 


it is not to extract nouriſhment from it, but only to fix it- | 
ſelf firm in its place by it ; for the whole ſurface of the plant | 


takes in nouriſhment from . the circumambient . water, and 


every part acts as a root receiving ſupplies for the whole. | 


mur to a ſort of bladder which the inſects of the fly claſs are | 


rovided with to make their way out of their ſhell, after their 
lat transformation into the nymph ſtate. | 


flies to whom nature has given this inſtrument, have it 
during that ſhort ſtage of their lives which is between 
their being encloſed in the membrane which covers them in 
the nymph ftate, and their firſt flying about at liberty, At 


this time, in order to their getting out of their ſhell, nature | 
gives them a power of inflating and ſwelling out their head to | 


a great ſize, and throwing out this fort of bladder from its 
The creature, after this, as it has no uſe 


o. See the article TRANSFORMATION. 


parts of 
Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 261. 


at ſeveral places of Greece, eſpecially among the Theſpians, 
where ſolemn games were celebrated every fifth year. Potter 
C20. 1.1. 9p. 415. 


and laſted nine days, according to the number of the muſes. 
Potter, ibid. 5 | | | | 


plants; the characters of which are theſe, It is a headed ve- 
getable compoſed of-a pedicle crowned with a broad head, 
which is convex and ſmooth at the top, and hollow, foliated, 


lamellated or fiſtalous-on the other ſide. See. Tab. 1. of Bo- 


tany, Claſs 1 


ſmall umbilicated Fungus. 


22, The thick porous Muſbroom. 


The ſpecies of Fungus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 1 
theſe: 1. The common eſculent Muſhroom, with a broad 
55 8 head. 2. The Muſhroom with broad and round livid | 
heads. f 
The white Muſbroom, with a broad orbiculated head. 5. 


The large ſweet-ſcented royal Muſbroom. 
The yellow Fungus, with a flat ſtalk, and rounded head. 6. 


The flatted round and hairy-headed Fungus. 7. The red- | 
diſh brown ſmooth orbicular-headed Fungus. 8. The large | 
flat orbiculated headed Fungus, with rough prominent veins. | 
9. The great Fungus, with a protuberant head variegated on | 
the upper ſide, and hairy underneath. 10. The plain-headed | 
11. The broad-headed | 
Fungus, with a long variegated pedicle. 
headed ſpring Mi 


brown Fungus, with lacerated edges. 
12. The round- 
room. 
Muſhroom. 14. The flat round-headed yellow Muſbroom. 
15. The white and brown furrowed round-headed Fungus. 
16. The brown bulboſe Fungus, with 4 double head, 17. 
The browniſh white Fungus, with pointed heads. 18. The 
19. The variegated navel Muſb- 
room. 20. The orbicular Fungus, with the edges bent in- 
wards. , 21, The angular Mufbroom, with jagged 


Muſbroom, with an acrid pepper-like 


10¹ 
and flender pedicles, 26. The great all- white eſculent A- 


rem. 27. The white Muſbroom, called. biſette. 28. The 


great-headed Mubroom, with heads brown on the upper fide, 


. and white underneath, and with a ſpotted ſtalk. 29. The 
_ yellowiſh red Fungus, with greeniſh 


reddiſh Mu/brom, with a ſhort thick 


Als, 30. The great 
Nall, and white gills. 
Br: The lamellated Mu/broem, with a broad thin and mem- 
ranaceous head. 32, The 


meadow Fungus, 33. * red ſmall viſcid meadow i- 


ts upper 


8750 Hiſt. Mer. p. 73. See the article Moss. 
MUSEAU, in natural hiſtory, a term applied by Mr. de Reau- | 


The word is French, and literally ſignifies a ſnout or muzzle. 
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| Ioft. p. 556. ſeq. 
„in Zoology, a name given by ſome to the fiſh | 
called by authors Dobula, a German fiſh, found in ſeveral | 
ermany ; much approaching to our common dace. | 


4. 


yellow and white ſmall viſcid| 


13. The white-headed meadow | - 


pr or” 


a id ies Pn; 


2 The white wood | 
| ilky juice. 24. The 
broad ſcarlet- headed Muſbroom, with a ſweet and well-taſted | 
- milky juice. 25. The little milk Muſßroom, with v 
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room. 34. The ſmall tender duſty Muſb room, with heads 


on the upper ſide, and covered on the under ſide with 


. grey 
thin black lamellæ. 35. The ſmall Fungus, with a long pe- 


dicle, and a half. round yellowiſh head. 36. The ſmall AAuſb- 
room, with a long tough and firm ſtalk, and a head pointed at 
the top, and ſhewing the ſhell of the gills on the out- ſide. 


37. The ſmall Fungus, with a long ſtalk, and a head ſtriated 


on both ſides. 38. The very ſmall Fungus, with a conic 
reddiſh brown head, and a few lamellæ. 39. The very ſmall 
whitiſh grey Fungus, with a long flender pedicle, and but 
few lamellz. 40. The duſky brown Muſhroom, with heads 
pointed at the top. 41. The conic-headed orange-coloured 
Fungus. 42. The yellow Fungus, growing in cluſters about 


the roots of trees. 43. The browniſh Fungus, growing in cluſ- 


ters on rotten wood. 44. The white ſhining Fungus, grow- 
ing many together. 45. The larger ſhield-faſhioned* Fungus. 
46. The ſmaller ſhield-faſhioned Fungus. 47. The red or- 
biculated marſh Muſproom. 48. The ſmall yellow funnel- 
faſhioned Muſhroom. 49. The white Fungus, with inverted 
heads. 50. The ſmall turbinated cluſter Muſhroom, 51. 
The velvety lamellated tree Muſhroom. 52. The ſmall la- 
mellated Muſhroom, growing to alders in the ſhape of a comb. 
53. The hard white tree-Maſproom, with lamella reſembling 


the blood-ſtone. 54. The ſmall white lamellated Muſbroom, 


with a long ſlender pedicle. 5 5. The white hairy tree- 
Muſhroom, lamellated underneath. 56. The orbicular hazel 


ö Muſhroom. 57. The orbiculated Muſhroom, called the toad- 


ſtool. 58. The white inſipid Muſhroom, with conic heads. 
59. The white orbiculated birch Muſhroom. 60. The red- 

diſh black orbiculated Muſproom. 61. The flie Muſhroom, 
fo called becauſe it is ſaid to kill flies 62. The broad white 


orbicular Fungus, 63. The broad orbicular Fungus, with 


the edges turning inwards. 64. The bulbous-ftalked Fun- 
g4uS> 65: The broad Fungus; with jagged edges. 66. The 
Fungus, with edges divided into five ſegments. 67. The 


| orbiculated autumnal oak Muſhroom. 68. The truffle-like 
anterior part, by which means the cap of the caſe or ſhell is | 


' thrown off, and the end of it opened by the two longitudinal 
lines giving way. | 
for this ſingular piece of mechaniſm, ſo it has no power to ex- 
etrt it during the remainder of its life. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. | 
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Muſbroom. 69. The Muſhroom, reſembling in colour and in 
ſmell the root of ſow-bread. 70. The thick conic-headed 


Fungus. 71. The red firr Muſhroom; with reflex edges. 72. 


The common greyiſh white cluſter Muſbproom. And, 73. 
The ſcaly and globoſe American ſcarlet Muſbroom. Tourn. 
Muſprooms are plants more perfect than many people imagine; 
they have a regular root, a ſtalk conſiſting of ſeveral arrange- 
ments of fibres, the interſtices of which are filled up with a 
parenchymatous ſubſtance, leading from the root to the head 
or umbel; the under ſide of this umbel is full of lamellæ or 
chives; every one of which is a regular pod or ſeed-veſſel. If 
theſe lamellæ are examined in their ſeveral ſtates, the ſeeds in 
them may be eaſily diſcovered, and zre always found to be of 
a ſrze and degree of maturity proportioned to the ſtate of the 
plant at that time; they have each of them alſo a ſiliquaceous 
aperture lengthwiſe, the ſeeds lying in rows ready to fall 
through it. The plant is eaſily and regularly propagated 


. through theſe, and not only may be raifed from ſeed, but, 


like many other plants, may be propagated by roots. The ſe- 
veral filaments at the root producing tubercles, in the manner 
of the potatoe ; from each of which there will ariſe new roots, 
and a new plant. The periods of vegetation in this plant are 
alfo ſufficiently regular; and the common opinion of its ſpring- 
ing up in a night, and periſhing in a day, has no foundation 
in reality, For, in the common way of raifing them on hot 
beds, it is eaſy to find, that they often ſtand a fortnight or 
longer from their firſt appearance, before they are fit for the 
table. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 472. p. 160. | 

Notwithſtanding that the feeds of ſome ſpecies of Muſprooms 


have been diſcovered, the accurate Buxbaum is of opinion, 


that very many plants of this genus propagate themſelves 
greatly by root, and are truely perennial ; and this he ſupports 
by many ſolid arguments, drawn from obſervations of the ſe- 
veral ſpecies of Muſhroom, or Fungus, which are obvious 
and under the eye of every obſerver, at many times of the 
I. There are ſome Funguſes which, while young, or when 
firſt appearing out of the earth, ftand on a pedicle which is 
very lightly rooted, or does but penetrate a very little way 
into the earth; but after the head has expanded itſelf, and is 
withered, this bottom of the pedicle pierces deeper into the 


grounds and there acquires a greater thickneſs and becomes a 


ſort of bulb, remaining there in that ftate till the next year, 
when it brings forth a new plant. | e 


2. There are certain ſpecies of Funguſes, which grow on the 


old ſtumps of tree; theſe ſend their roots deep into the ſub- 
ſtance of the rotting wood, where they alſo remain many 


ng | „Bt rt and —_—_ new Funguſes at a proper ſeaſon. 


this ſort is the er 


Muſhroom of old trees, deſcribed by 


Mr. Tournefort ; the roots of 'this, as of the former kind, do 


not begin to deſcend or inlarge in length and thickneſs till 
the upper .part of the plant engel but they then begin to 
For and often force themſelves into the crevices to a great 

„ and become ftrangely divaricated : To this is owing 
the erroneous account of ſome authors of Miſbroomt or Fun- 
gaſes, found ſpreading and branching between the bark and 
wood of old trees, ſuch R 

f * ” ' a+ 3-4 


* 


the violet- coloured meſenteric agaric, and the black com- 


* then they puſh down very numerous roots into the earth; and 


of propagation by roots in that ſpecies called fungus phallaides, 


growing. 


which grow on the decayed fruits and leaves of trees, all of 


Almoſt all the Muſhrooms which have thick and fleſhy um- 


-flowering ſtate, there ariſes a membrane which conneQts the 


While in this ſtate ; but when this time is over, the umbel, 


"When the umbel is of this figure, the ſeeds being perfeMly 


which t # | 
As to thoſe ſpecies of Muſhrooms whoſe ſtems are lender, and 


+ room, | unleſs by accident, as from 
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enly the enlarged roots of ſome known ſpecies, whoſe upper 
part is decayed ; but which, at a proper ſeaſon, will be re- 
ceived from theſe roots. The agarics always grow upon trees, 
and wherever they are fixed, there is always a callous tuber- 
cle in the wood under them, which denotes the paſlage of the 
root. Thus what Breynius calls the leather-like blood-red oak 
Mufhroom,. is no other than the root of the common endive 
tree- Muſbroom; and the cylindric tree-Fungus or touchwood of 
Dillenius, is only the root of the common cluſter Fungus above 
deſcribed, ; 


. 8 


3. There is a ſpecies of Fungus which, while young, is round, | 


* 


and ſeems to have no fibres, or roots; but theſe at length de- 
caying, become filled with a dry duſt or ſubtle powder, and 


among theſe roots there are placed ſeveral globules, which are 
no other than compleatly organized Funguſes of the ſame kind 
with the other, and ready to appear like it in a ſucceeding 
year. The common boletus, and ſeveral ſpecies of the lyco- 
perdon, ſhew inſtances of this. Ray obſerves the ſame ſort 


which, he ſays, creeps a long way under the ground, with 
white fibrous roots variouſly interwoven one with another; 
and to which there are affixed, at certain diſtances, little glo- 


bules, which are ripened into more Funguſes of the fame kind | 


in a ſucceeding year. Acta Petrop. vol. 3. p. 265. 
The violet-coloured Fungus, creeping on wood in manner of 
a herpes, deſcribed by Mr. Ray, 1s no other than the root of 


preſſed Fungus vanouſly branching between the bark and the 
wood of trees, is the root of the black-fingered. Muſbroom of 
Mentzelius, or the plant itſelf impeded in ſome accident in its 


4. There are Funguſes which creep with their pedicles, and 
ſhoot out roots from them; and now and then young plants, 
in the manner of the plants of the more perfect kind, which 
have creeping ſtalks; of this kind there are ſeveral ſpecies; 


which plainly: propagate themſelves by the root. 


In ſeveral ſpecies of theſe plants there is placed round the {talk, | 


at a ſmall diſtance from the head, a ſort of ring of a tough 


matter, 'reſembling the outer covering of the whole. fungus ; |' 
this uſually catches many of the ſeeds of the plant in their fall | 


from the head whenripe, inorderto the re-producingthe ſpecies; 
and hence ſome have been of opinion, that it was placed there 
by the author of nature, in order to break the fall of the ſeeds, 
and preſerve them from the fury of the winds, in their falling 
from too great a height, in reſpect to their extreme lightneſs ; 


but it rather appears, that the ſeeds often found on this ring, | 
fall there only by accident, and are there detained by a yer 
| 


with which that part of the plant abounds z and that the u 
of this ring is yo different. . 


A 


Linnzus has claſled-the Fungiſes in general, together with the | 


fig tree, the ſeveral ſpecies of the ferns, the moſſes, and ſome 
others, under the character of cryptogamia; that is, ſuch 
plants as perform the great work of their fructification in ſe- 
dret, or at leaſt whoſe flowering and ſeeding are not obſerved 
ſo eaſily, as in thoſe plants which we uſually call the more 
perfect ones. In ſame of theſe the beſt microſcopes have not 


yet been able to inform us of the true manner in which this is | 


performed, and many of the Funguſes or Muſhraoms are of this 
number; | | 


bels, and fleſhy ſtems, have this fort of ring round their 
ſtalk, from which, when the plant is young, and not yet in a 


rim of the umbel to the ſtem, and preſerves the under part 
which was before of an hemiſpherical figure, growing larger, 
rim of the umbel, and adheres only to the ſtem. Soon after * 


figure, commences. almoſt. a plane. This is the ſtate in 
4 ich the plant is ſold in our markets under the name of 
aps. * | 138 


ripe, muſt fall upon the whole ſpace covered by the umbel, 


them; but there is no reaſon to believe that it receives more 
than are alſotted to ſuch a part of the determinate ſpace on 


5 + 


are to fall. 


their umbels thin, ſoft, and ductile, they never have this ring 
at all, and yet their ſeeds have often farther. to fall than thoſe 
of the other kinds which have it, as they are uſually taller 
plants. The rims of the tender umbels in theſe kinds clap | 
themſelves quite cloſe to the ſtalls, in the form of a contracted | 
umbrella, and expand as the others do when the ſeeds are ripe ; 
and the ſpecies of Funguſes of this kind are much more nume- 
rous — thoſe of the former, and propagate themſelves full as 
The oth of Muſhrooms has been much talked. of by ſeveral 
—— but there ſeems to be na certain account of any 
's ever having been injured by eating the common AMdub- 


and the membrane not giving Ways it is torn off from the | 


this the ſeeds ripen, and the -umbel then loſing its former | 


and as a part of this ſpace the ring muſt receive its ſhare of | 


— 


the eating too many at 
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once, and thereby over loading the ſtomach; or by their being 


eaten by perſons who had a particular diſlike to them, as ſome 
perſons have to the moſt innocent aliments, particularly 
to cheſe. If theſe Muſbrooms had any poiſonous quality, 
it muſt have been often found out by the phyſicians in ſuch a 
place as London, where there are annually ſuch vaſt quan- 
tities of them conſumed, yet nothing of this kind is obſerved; 
and there ſeems, upon the whole, to be nothing hurtful in this 
ſpecies ; though there may be many others which are truly 
poiſonous. Nor is it any more wonderful, that the different 
ſubjects of this claſs of vegetables ſhould differ in their virtues, 
than that thoſe of other kinds ſhould. The roots of carrots 
and parſnips are daily found a very wholeſome food, while 
thoſe of other plants of the ſame claſs, ſuch as the water-hem- 
lock, the dropwort, and others of the umbelliferæ are known 
to be poiſonous, | ; | 

The antients have taken great pains to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
kinds of Muſhrooms, that the world might know the hurtful 
from the ſafe.” The boletus mentioned by Juvenal, on account 
of the death of the emperor Claudius, is ſufficiently deſcribed 
by Pliny. Cluſius, among the moderns, has deſcribed a vaſt 
number of different ſpecies, every where diſtinguiſhing the eſ- 
culent and wholeſome from the poiſonous or pernicious kinds. 


The ſeveral authors who have treated of them ſince the time 


of Cluſius, have all mentioned the effects of ſome or other of 


the poiſonous kinds; and there are numerous inſtances of the 


miſchief done by them at one time or other. Some have been 
willing to aſcribe this miſchief to animalcules inhabiting the 


plant; but this ſeems erroneous, and particularly from the fol- 


lowing inſtance: We have one kind of Muſproom growing 
in England, called the white acrid Fungus. This is fo ex- 
tremely ſharp, that it ſtimulates the tongue, as if it had been 
touched with ſpirit of nitre: And Tournefort obſerves, that 
if rubbed on blue paper, it turns it red in the ſame manner as 
that liquor, or any other of the violent acid ſpirits would; 
this cauſtic quality remains in ue plant even after drying ; and 
it is very evident, that we need look no farther than this for 
the origin of the poiſonous quality in this ſpecies. There is 
another kind which is obſerved to kill the very flies as they 
ſettle upon it. It is not probable that ſuch plants as theſe 
ſhould be inhabited by any kind of animalcules, nor is it ne- 
ceſſary to have recourſe to ſuch cauſes of the miſchief which 
enſues from the eating them, when their own juices ſeem ſo 
very able to have occaſioned it. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 473. 


P. 54. 5 ; EIN ; 2 — 1K: N 
Mz. Miller ſays, that the true eatable Muſbroom is diſtinguiſhed 


from the poiſonous and unpleaſant kinds by theſe marks. When 
young it appears of a roundifh form like a button, the ſtalk 
as well as the button being white, and the fleſhy part very 
white when broken; the gills within being livid. As they 
grow larger they expand their heads by degrees into a flat form, 


and the gills underneath are at firſt of a pale fleſh-colour ; but 
Rand long, become blackiſh, | | 


dung is to be made upon this earth, to ſix or 1 Fae ot 
1 0 As 


fully looked over, So away the litter with the hands, to 


pon the bed, en 


about them. And when they begin to produce, 
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- beds; At whatever time of the year this is taken up, it ſhould 


be carefully laid up in a dry place till the inonth of July fol- 


Were all root, and to take in their nouriſhment at every part 


© lowing, which is the proper time for planting it in new beds. 
FF 
- The vaſt variety of known Funguſes which are found regularly 
evety ſeaſon in their proper ſoils, are not all that the naturaliſt 
has to enquire into the nature of; there are others whoſe pro- 
ductions are much more ſurprizing. Theſe are ſuch as are 


7 


only ſeen once or twice in an age, and that in places where it 
is very difficult to account ſor the manner of their production. 
One of theſe we had ſome years ago, which appeared upon an 


old piece of wood in a blackſmith's cellar in the Hay- market, 
and grew to twelve inches or more in height; and, when cut 


don, appeared again at the ſame time the next year, and fo | 
on for ſeveral ſucceeding years, as if, contrary to the nature 


of the generality of theſe plants, it had a perennial root, and 


grew regularly from the old ſtock; This appeared to us a ſin- 


© gular production, and a wholly new ſpecies ; but ſo long ago 


on an old beam in the abbey at St. Germains. . His deſcription | 


all very ſolid, and capable of continuing a long time without 


they not unaptly reſembled the leaves of certain cut and curled | 


and theſe apertures, when examined with a microſcope, were | 


as in the year 1692, Mr. Tournefort found ſuch a one growing 


of it is very accurate ; and its reſemblance with ours as great as 
could be expected, in ſo looſe a growing plant as an irregular 


Fungus. It was compoſed of a cluſter of five large and thick 
leaves, and made ſomewhat of the appearance of the tympa- | 


num of the capital of a Corinthian pillar, but in a coarſe. way; 
it was about ſix inches high, and nine inches wide; and each 
leaf or part was about half an inch in thickneſs. They were 


decay. , They all aroſe from the ſame baſe, and forming pe- 
dicles ſeparately, they again united, and made a broad and 
beautiful aſſemblage of joined leaves to the top. They ex- 
panded a little above this joining, each into the figure” of a 
deer's horn; and at the edges were fo cut and ſinuated, that 


cabbages, common in our gardens; they were of a pale yel- 


lowiſh colour, like that of buff. leather, and had a border 
* of a ſtronger yellow about their outer edge; the internal ſub- 


ſtance was white, and very hard and firm, though light, and 
was pierced in different places with a vaſt number of holes, 


many of which were large, and reſembled thoſe of a ſpunge or | 


pumice; theſe all had apertures on the ſurface of the leaves; 


found to be ſurrounded with a wrinkled rim, covered with a 


yery fine and ſubtil powder, the greater part of the grains of 
which hung to a fine filament, and might be taken for the ſeed 


of the plant. 'T he back-ſide of the leaf was more ſmooth. 
and gloſſy than the other. It had ſeveral ribs, which run out | 


into ramifications, that might eaſily be traced by the eye to 


their extremities at the edges of the leaf; and this part of the 
leaf was in many places covered with a ſort of tartarous cruſt, 


which ſeemed to be a ſort of placenta or ovary ; but on ex- 


© amination there appeared no rudiments of ſeeds in it. The 


beam on which this Muſbroom grew was very firm and ſound 


in all other places, 3 juſt where it was rooted there was 


a crack out of which moiſture ouzed ; and probably the 
beam was in that part rotten, , or worm-eaten within. The 


ſmell of the plant was like that of others of the ſame kind, 
and an infuſion of a piece of it turned an infuſion of turnſol to 
+ a bright red; ſo that it manifeſtly abounded in acids. 

It is not eaſy to account for the appearance of theſe plants which | 


are ſeen ſo rarely, and that in places where no plant could be ex- 
pected to grow: the only probable ſolution of the point ſeems 


this, that as the ſeeds of the Muſhroom kind are all very mi- 


nute, and generally in theſe ſpecies which have no lamellated 


heads, cover the whole ſurface of the leaves, the number of 


ſeeds produced by one ſuch plant muſt be numerous beyond all 
account, and at the ſame time light enough to float about in 
the air. Theſe muſt be at times thrown'againſt a thouſand 
different bodies where there is no proper nouriſhment for them, 


and mult therefore periſh z whereas if mo accidents are re- | 


quired to concur, to make a ſoil proper for it to grow in, 


| Wherever ſuch ſoil happens to be produced, as the air has free 


MusHrooMs growing * of Flints, Naturaliſts have of long | 


* 


acceſs every where, it is not impoſſible but that, at one 
time or other, one of theſe ſmall ſeeds may happen to be pro- 
rly depoſited. Mem. Acad. Par. 1692. 


he Laplanders have a way of uſing Funguſes, or common 
toadſtools, as we call them, as the Chineſe and Japoneſe do 


the moxa, to cure pairs. They collect the large Funguſes 
which they find on the bark of beech and other. large trees, 


and dry them for uſe. Whenever they have pains in their | 

limbs, they. bruiſe ſome of this dried matter, and pulling it to 
pieces with their fingers, they lay a ſmall 

wu neareſt to where the pain is ſituated, and ſet it on fire. | 
In burning away, it bliſters up the part, and the water, diſ- 
e by this means, generally carries off the pain. Tis a 

. e and rough method, but generally a very ſucceſsful one, | 
eſpecially when the patient has prudence enough to apply it | 

in time, and reſolution enough to bear the burning to a ne- 


heap of it on the 


ceſſary degree. 


time obſerved, that there are ſea Funguſes of a very different 


ing on rocks, ſtones and cor 


ſubſtance and ſtructure from — the common kinds, — 
" 


: 
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or other-ſtrong ſea p 


* 


which ſeem wholly incapable of ſupplying them with any ve- 
getable nouriſhment, 'T hefe have been ſuppoſed to be as it 


- year 1739 Mr. Alefeld obſerved a like ſort of a ts grow- 
ing in places where they. had no ambient fluid to affoid them 
nouriſhment, except the air, and yet were fixed upon as un- 
promiſing a baſis for the ſupplying them with any, as thoſe of 
the ſea. Theſe were found on common flints on the ſurface 
of the earth. This gentleman obſerved, that a great many 
various ſpecies of flints which lay in part buried in the earth, 


vered with a ſort of white duſt, Ibis was in July, and in 
hot dry weather. Having the curioſity to examine this duſt 
with a microſcope, every particle of it was found to be a com- 
pleat and perfect Fungus, all of the ſame determinate figure, and 
much reſembling the common earth Auſbrooms. They were 
white in colour, and had each a very thort pedicle, in many, 
ſcarce to be ſeen at all; their head was round and umbilicated, 
and very elegantly and evenly ſtriated on the upper part, the 
ftriz or furrows all running from the center 'to the circum- 
ference ; and the rim of cach head being a little elevated. 
Upon the whole, they not unaptly reſembled in miniature a 
common tea-cup inverted, and the ſaucer inverted alſo, and 
placed upon it. The ſubſtance of theſe Funguſes was of two 
kinds, the one furniſhed a cortical part or covering, and the 
cther filled up the whole internal ſpace.” 
The internal part was ſoft and ſpongy, and much like what 
the inſide of the common Muſbroom is: this was white. The 
outer or cortical part was reddiſh, and rather repreſented a 
congeries of ſmall grains of ſand, collected into that torm by 
ſome glutinous matter, than any ſolid or continuous body.. 
The thin external coat of this being removed, there were ſcen 
within it a multitude of ſmall round globules of gloſſy ſurfaces, 
reficCting the light in manner of ſome of the ripe ſmooth ſum- 
mer fruits, ſuch as the cherry, and the like. This was their 
appearance when freſhly uncovered ; but after they had been 
expoſed ſome time to the air, they became flaccid, fell almoſt 
flat together, and were umbilicated and marked with . rays 
from a center like thoſe of a ſtar. EY 
Theſe Funguſes, if not injured by accidents, remain in their 
＋ „ mY 
perfect ſtate a long time upon the ſtones. Five months keep- 
ing produces no alteration in them; but at length they become 


water, as many of the common land Funguſes will, whic 
ſwell, and for a time appear plump on being wetted. 
They grate harſhly like ſtony matter between the teeth, and 
reſiſt the force of acid menſtruums; they bear the great degrees 
of heat or cold without any injury; but if they are expoſed 


and theſe red globules come in full fight, while the reſt of the 
Fungus remains unaltered. The ſame effe is produced by 


If the flints on which they are produccd, are heated red. hot, 
the Funguſes are deſtroyed, and wholly diſappear in the places 
where they were ; only the fragments of the outer covering of 


like pieces of broken pots or glaſſes : theſe fragments loſe their 
red colour, and are found grey. On the whole, it appears from 
theſe experiments, that the cortical part of this Fungus is not of 


that the plant may be properly arranged among a ſet of /yths- 
phyta, or ſtone plants, properly fo called. The author of 
this curious diſcovery obſerves, that he uſually found many 
ſmall red inſects running about upon theſe ſtones, and among 
the cluſters of Funguſes. Theſe afforded at leaſt a proper re- 
treat or nidus for them, if not food; for it is poſſible the in- 
ternal part of the Funguſes might be eaten by them. Act. 
Eruditor. Ann. 1739. N e 
Baſtard MuskhROOM. See the article FunGo01DEs. 
Pepper MushROOM. See the article PEPPER. 
MusHRoom Galls, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors 
to a ſmall ſpecies of gallsvery common on the leaves of the oak 
in September and October, and reſembling the common ef- 
culent Maſbroom. They are placed on the upper ſurface of 
the leaf, and are often in great numbers on the ſame leaf, 
ſome containing twenty or thirty, and others only three or 
four. The leaves which have conſiderable numbers upon 


mented by art with a number of elegant figures. ITheſe 
- galls are uſually about a ſixteenth, though ſometimes a tenth 
of an inch in the diameter; they are compaſed of an orbicular 
head, which adheres to the leaf by a very ſhort pedicle, ſo 
that its edges, which droop a little in the manner of thoſe of 
the common Muſbroom, uſually touch the ſurface of the leaf 
all round. Theſe little galls are of various colours, according 
to their different degrees of maturity ; they are of a greeniſh 
white at firſt, after that they become of a yellowiſh tinge; 
from which they paſs through all the ſhades of orange and 
flame colour, to a very beautiful red, which is always their 
colour when perfectly mature. When they are obſerved by 


the microſcope, their ſurface appears hairy, and the faveral 
| 


of their ſurface from the circumambient water: But in the 


and in part lying above its ſurface, were on this open part co- 


flaccid and wither, and in this ſtate are not to be recovered «4 | 


to a flame, the outer covering of the head burſts and flies off, 
_ Plunging them into hot water; and if they be boiled in water, 
over a ſtrong fire, the globules are diſlodged and loſt in it. 


the head remaining ſcattered, on different parts. of the ſtone, 


the nature of common vegetable matter, but is truly ſtony ; ſo 


them, make a very beautiful figure, and appear as if orna- 


hairs 


MUS 


hairs all ſtand near one another at their baſes, and diverge at 
their points, as is the natural conſequence of their ſtanding on 
a convex body. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſects: vol: 6. p. 194- 
The uſe, as well as the figure of this gall is very ſingular. 
Malpight and Mr. Reaumur have both deſcribed it, and the 
former of theſe authors deſcribes a cavity in tle center of the 
head-; but this ſeems to have been done at random, and ra- 
ther ſuppoſed from analogy, than ſeen in fact; for the latter 
author, who is perhaps one of the moſt accurate obſervers 
that ever wrote, could never find any cavity in any one of the 
great numbers he diſſected ; but he obſerved what was an uſe 
of the ſame kind with that of the other galls, in this, though 
performed in a different manner; they are plainly all deſtined 
tor the lodgment and ſecurity of ſmall animals ; and as, in 
the generality of them, theſe little creatures are contained in 


their ſubſtance, ſo in this they are ſheltered from injuries by it, 


though in another manner. For although there are not in- 
ſects lodged in the ſubſtance of it, there are always a great 
number found in the ſpace, encloſed within its circumference, 
as its edges every where touch the ſurface of the leaf, and the 
whole forms an arched dome with an upright pillar or pedicle 


in the middle. Theſe worms perfectly reſemble in figure thoſe | 


of the lime galls, but they are of a yellow colour. I here are 
uſually found a dozen or more of them under one gall, though 
ſometimes there are only two or three, or but a ſingle one. 
Theſe are ſo ſmall as not to be diſtinctly ſeen without the help 
of glaſſes; but they are of the nature of thoſe worms which 
turn into two-winged flies. Their manner of living 1s the 
fame as that of thoſe contained in the ſubſtance of galls, for 
they continually ſuck and gnaw the infide or under ſurface of 
the gall, and thence it increaſes in growth till they have done 
eating. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. a p. 19. | 

The flies into which theſe worms-afe finally transformed, have 
not yet been diſcovered ; but this is no wonder, finccthe-ani- 


mals themſelves are ſo minute as to require glaſſes to view | 


them. It is probable that they undergo their change into the 
chryſalis ſtate in ſome other place, for they are never found in 
it under the galls ; but this is common alſo to many other 
ſpecies. 

MusH#RooM Worms. 


There is however one ſpecies which is more frequent than all 
the reſt, and which has therefore obtained, among authors, 
the name of the {ufbroom worm. This is a white worm, 
with a hard ſcaly black head; it has ſome fleſhy tubercles, 


which it throws outat pleaſure from the under part of its ſeve- | 


ral rings, and which ſerve it as legs. This is found indif- 


ferently in almoſt all the ſpecies of Muſhrooms ; but in none | 


ſo frequently as in the great wood-Fungus, which is porous and 
greeniſh underneath, Theſe worms have been watched in 
_ vain by veil curious obſerver to know what would be their 
laſt ſtate ; but the difficulty was, that when the Muſhrooms, 


with the worms in them, were put into boxes for their trans- | 


formation, they ſoon corrupted and ran into water, in which 
the worms were drowned. ' The. putting earth in the box un- 
der the Muſbrooms, ſucceeded no better than this, the Muſp- 
room moiſteping all the earth about it too much by its decay, 


to ſuffer the worms to live in it: At length Mr. Reaumur 


found the proper method, which is, to put only ſmall frag- 


ments of the Muſproom on large beds of earth in large boxes; 


and in this caſe the worm uſually lives to change into its 
nymph ſtate, and by this means at length acquires its perfect 
ſtate, and is found to be a tipula or long-legs. of no great 
beauty, being of a duſky brown colour, and middling ſize. 

The other ſpecies of Funguſes have alſo their worms; but there 


15 one of a very ſingular nature, which is found frequently on | 
the agaric which grows on the ſtumps of oak-trees, eſpe- |. 
cially near the roots. This is a long and flender worm, ſome- |: 
what flatted, and reſembling a ſmall leech, but that it has| 


a hard and ſcaly head of a blackiſh colour. The body 


is compoſed of many rings, in the manner of the earth] 


worm, and looks very bright and gloſſy, bein always co- 


vered with a viſcous liquor. This creature is eaſily found, for | 


It never eats into the ſubſtance of the Fungus but only-crawls 


marked with a coat of a ſhining varniſh, and reſemble the 
Places over which ſnails have crept. There is ſomething very 
ſingular however in this creature's uſe of the viſcous humour 
it is Covered with, which is not obſervable in the ſnail kinds. 


It is an extremely tender creature; and nature feems to have Dramatic Music, Muſica 


Liven it this liquid covering as a defenee againſt the injuries of 
the external air, which would otherwiſe 


Kill it. This it defends itſelf from in the following manner : 


It fixes upon a place where it deſigns to remain ſome time, Enbarmonic Music. See the article Engatmonic. 
this Mus1ca Ennunciativa, or Ennarrativa, is uſed in much the ſame 


and then begins to make itſelf an habitation, by extending 
viſcous matter, 
ſurfaoe of the Fungus, which is more than equal to the bigne 
of its body z it doubles the coat of 
to form a ſoft bed, on which it la 
by drawing its head-ſeveral times 


mo a thin ſkin immediately on being ex 
heſe meeting in an angle over the body, 

Yering like the rid 
Sort. Vor. II. 


ed to the air. 


The various ſpecies of Muſhrooms are | 
ſubje& to be eaten and deſtroyed by a great variety of inſects. | 


EKeaumur, Hiſt. Inf, vol. 9. p. 23. ſeq. 
MUSIC (Cycl.)—Mufic, among the antients, 


a fourth, net He or dancing. 
fines Muſic, t | 
in ſounds and motions 4. What we call the ſcience of Mufic, 


about upon its ſurface ; the traces, wherever it has been, are | | | | 
| Diatonic Music. See the article DA Tonic, 
Didactic Music, Muſica Didactica, that part of f. 


ſoon dry it up and Mufic 


by means of its mouth, over a ſpace of the ſenſe as 
; " forte, infra, Fa 5 
matter ſeveral times, fo as Figurate Music, Muſica Figuralis, Figurata, or 
itſelf down, and then, 

m the ſides upwards, it 
extends two other plates of this glutinous matter, which dries Harmonic Music, 


a fort of o- 
of a houſe, under which the creature | 


NM 


lies, and is by this means defended from the ait, as much as 
neceſſary, and yet is at liberty to feed at pleaſure. This ſort 


of covering is perfectly tranſparent, and is yet ſtrong enough 
for all the purpoſes it is intended for. This worm has no 
legs, but its manner of marching forward is by applying its 
head to ſome diſtant part of the ſurface of the agaric ; there it 
drops a large drop of this viſcous matter, which ſoon hardens, 


and retains the head fo firmly, that it is able to draw all the 


body to it. This is a fort of motion that anſwets all its pur- 
poſes very well, as it has but a very fmall ſurface to crawl 
upon, and needs make but very ſhort journeys even upon 
that. This creature ſeems never to corrode the ſubſtance, of 
even the outet ſkin of the Fungus, but to live entirely upon 
the clear and 
of agaric, . 


This worm makes a very beautiful object for the microſcope. 


When' young it is as tranſparent as glaſs, and the motion of 
its internal parts is very eafily diſtinguiſhed. It has two brown 


ſpots near the head, which look very like eyes, and the aper- 


ture, out of which the glutinous matter with which it makes 
Its habitation ifſues, is very large, and ſeems the mouth. When 
this little creature is taken out of its habitation, it very ſoon 
dies, the air drying up all its liquid covering. The ſpots 
which reſemble eyes are really the anterior ſtigmata, and 
there are two others behind. When this creature is to paſs 
into the chryſalis ſtate, it does not remove from the Fungus, 
but ſpins itſelf a web, and remains upon it. "This web'is com- 
poſed of the ſame matter with the covering or habitation under 
which it uſually reſides, but it is thicker, more opake, and of 
a coarſer ſtructure, The creature begins it by drawing ſeveral 
longitudinal lines, and other tranſverſe ones, as thick and 
ſtrong as it can make them ; theſe compoſe the beams and 
raftors,- or the open ſhell of the edifice ; over and under theſe 
its ſpreads ſeveral continued plates of this glutinous matter, 
and theſe all drying in a very little time upon one another, 
form a fine and ſtrong ſhell, which it makes rough and un- 
even by farther additions; and finally cloſing the orifice, it 
works within, and ftrengthens it yet much more, ſo that it is 
liable to no irjuries from the weather, or from the common 
deſtroyers of theſe things, which are a ſmall ſort of carnivo- 
rous worms, which never attempt to force this covering. 
The creature remains about a fortnight under this covering, 
and then comes forth in the form of a fly, which is evidently 
a ſpecies of tipula, It has very long legs, and a long and 
ſlender body; the body is brown, and the breaſt yellowiſh ; 
the wings are long and ſlender, and the antennz are of a ve 


glutinous fluid that covers the ſurface of this kind 


fingular and remarkable figure; they are broad and flat, and 


yet terminate in a Theſe are compoſed of ſeveral arti- 


int, 
culations, and 14 a very beautiful figure when examined 


by the microſcope. Beſide theſe, this fly has, in the manner 
of the other tipulæ, a pair of beards placed on the anterior part 
of the head, which it at pleaſure bends down over the face, 
and compleatly covers with them the longitudinal fiſſure, 
which is the mouth, ſituated in this as in the other tipulæ. 


much more extenſive ſenſe than among the moderns. Meibo- 


mius from Porphyry enumerates its parts by the names 


harmonica, rythmica, metrica, organica, postica and hypocri- 
tica. Alypius ® alſo and Voſſius make the harmonica, 


rytbmica and metrica to be ſo many parts of Muſic. Ari- 


ſtoxenus * adds the organica. Voſſius alſo to the three ſpecies 
of practical Muſic, harmonica, organica and hydraulica, adds 
Ariſtides Quinctilianus de- 
e knowledge of what is graceful and becomin 


was by the antients rathet called harmonica.—[* In. Not. ad 
Euclid, Introd. Muſic. p. 41. d Page 1. Edit. Meibom. 


Wh. De Scient. Mathem. c. 22. 4 Tin v plcroiſes iy Pf 
25 : Fry og V. Pollis's Appendix ad Ptolem. Harm. p. 15 3] 


See the article HAR MONICA. . — 
Chromatic Music, Sing wag Chromatica, among the Ttalians, 


was taken iti a a 


b 


is uſed to expreſs that kind of Muſic in which there are many 


| chromatic ſigns, as flats or ſharps, and intervals, Cc. See 


the article CHROMATIC, ' 


e a 


ferent qualities of ſounds. I . 
Dramatica, Scenica, or Theatr 
the Italians, is uſed to denote ſuch compoſitions 


amon | ons. of 
885 are particularly made and fitted for theatres. See 


- 
= 


the article ReciTATIyo. N 


Muſica fignatoria. See the arücle Musrca Mee. 


igurate Muſic, that wherein the notes are of different values, 


and the motions various, now ſlow, then quick, "W@c. 


Muſica Harnionica, among the Italians, is 


. 


uſed for pieces of many parts, which, | 
3 when o_ «Ronin N 
whole. "This we call Adzfic in parts. 

2B Hyperchematic, 


perulative 


Mu ſic which only conſiders the quantity, proporcions, and dif- 


Gras, 


MUS 


Hyporchematic, or Chargic Music is uſed by ſome authors for 
_ a ſort of Muſic fit for ballads and dancing. 


Inſtrumental Music is uſed to denote muſical compoſitions 1102 Quad. p. 75 | 


made to be executed en 1 
Meliſmatic, or Melodic Music, is uſed to denote .a ſong, or 
ſingle part, merely for a voice or for an inſtrument. Breſ- 
13 zee the article MRLOD Y, Oel. be 
Uelepoetic Music is the ſcience or art of ranging and difpofing 
ſounds in ſucceſſion in an agreeable manner; or the art of 
inne See the articles MELopy and MELo- 
POEIA, Gycl. | ee on a FOOT 
Meaſured Mysic, Mufice Miſurata, among the Italian au- 
thors, a kind of MAuſic the notes of which are unequal. It is 
contrary to Muſica Piena, or Chorale. 1 
Metabolic Music, Muſica Metabolica, among the Italians, is 
properly Muſic tranſpoſed, as when the piece goes out of its 
natural mode into a tranſpoſed one, the better to expreſs the 
words, or to diſtinguiſh ſome change in the action, paſſion, |- 
8 | | ; | 
Metric Music, Muſica Metrica, is uſed by Italian authors, 
to denote the harmonious cadence of the voice, heard when 
any one declaims, or repeats verſes ; or it is an air compoſed 
to verſes. | | 

Modern Music. See the article MoDERNn. 

Medulatory Music, Muſica Modulatoria, among the Italians, 

that part of Muſic which teaches to compoſe or modulate, i. e. 

that fixes rules for the uſe of modes, and teaches either to 

ſing or pls well. See the articles Mong, and MopuLa- 
ION, Cc. . „ 

O 2 Muſica Odica, among the Italians, is the ſame 

With hyporchematic, or choraic. Vid. ſupra. 

Organic Music, Auſica Organica, among the Italians, is 
uſed to denote muſical compoſitions deſigned to be performed 
by inſtruments only. | 

_ Pathetic Music, Mikes Pathetica, is a moving and affecting 
| kind of Mu ſic, that cauſes emotions in the mind, either of 
love, grief, or pit. / TE | 

Poetic RE” Mufica Poetica, is ſometimes uſed for the art | 

of inventing ſongs, of modulating concords and diſcords to- 
er agrecably, and making what we call compolitions, 
3 | | 


Recitative Mo sic, Muſica Recitativa, ſcenica or dramatica, a | 
. ſort of Auſie uſed in operas, &c. irregular as to time, being a] Buyle's Works abr. Vol, 1. p. 146. 


_ declamation in ſinging, to expreſs the paſſions : From its be- 
Ing thus irregular in its time, the Italians often place the 
. phraſe a tempo giuſto, when the recitative ends, and an air, be 
it minuet, 4 or any other, follows, to ſhew that the time 
is then ſtrictly to be obſerved. ERS | 
Rhythmic Music, Mufice Rythmica, is uſed for the harmony 
or cadence of the words in proſe ; or a ſong compoſed to 
Words in proſe... Broſſard.. 2 a q 
Scenic Music, the Fre with Recitatiue. See above. 
Signatory Music, Maſica | 
Hic which teaches the knowledge of the characters, notes, 
3 pauſes, and all other ſigns and marks whatever, uſed 
„ mm ˙¹w v F 
Vocal Musc, Muſica Vocale, or that compoſed for the voice, 
in oppoſitian to N or inſtrumental, which is intended 
to be played on inſtruments only. . FI | 
Myusrc Shell, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of ſhell- 
- fiſh of the murex kind, remarkable for its yariegations, which 
conſiſt of ſeveral ſeries of ſpots placed in rows of lines, like 
| the notes of Muſic, 0 
MUSICAL (Cycl.)—Myus1c az: Numbers are 2, 3, and 5, to- 


+ 


the, intervals of muſic may be expreſſed by ſuch numbers. 


See the article INTERVAL. CO: 3 
This is now generally admitted by muſical theoriſts ?, Mr. | 
Euler ſeems to ſuppole, that 7 or other primes might be intro- | 
j uced ; but he ſpeaks af this as a matter doubtful and difficult v. 
It is to be obſerved, that 2 correſponds to the octave, 3 to the | 


fifth,. or rather to the twelfth, and 5. to the third major, or 
rather the ſeventeenth*. From theſe three may all other in- 
tervals be found *,—[* Ruler Tentam. Nov. Theor. Muſ. p. 
62, 163. Dr. Pepuſch in Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 48 


WT þ, loc. cit.! 


IMON, in natural hiſtory, the name of an animal efteem- | 


eld a ſpecies of ſheep, deſcribed by the antients as common in 
_Corſica-and Sardinia, and found. in no other part of the world. 
| Tt. is much to be ſuſpeRted, whether the animal deſcribed un- 
+. der this. name is now any where to be found in the world; 
not that it is. to be ſuppoſed that any ſpecies of animal once 
created is become extinct, but that this probably was a ſpu- 
Tious reed between two animals of different ſpecies, perhaps 
 the-ſheep and goat, which like the mule not being able to 

_ propagate itsſpecies, may have failed ever ſince. Theodore Beza, 
deeds gives an account of or animal, wh By vey roy 
an countryman of Sardinia; Which, he ſaid, 
ren 
hide and hair was like that of a deer, its horns wholly like 


".L 


hole af a ram, curling back to its ears, and its ſize that of a 


neſę have taught us to be more bold; the tenth part of an 


ica Siguatoria, is uſed for that part of | 


_ gether with their has: wan They are fo called becauſe all | 


Ne. 481. p. 267, ſeq. | 
> Exler, ibid. p. 163. Phil. Tranſ. ibid. el Euler & Pe- | 


the rocks. The tragelaphus of Bellonius differs little from 
the Muſimon, according to the deſcriptions of both. Ray's 


5.75. | 
(Cycl.)—44uſk, and other perfumes of the fame tribe, 
have been long celebrated as antiſpaſmodics, but were formerly 
ordered in fuch ſmall quantities as to have little effect. Prac- 
titioners thought four or five grains a large doſe. But the Chi- 


ounce is an uſual doſe among them. The remedy in the eaſt 
for the bite of the mad dog contains 16 grains of Muſt, and this 
they repeat frequently. See the article MapNEess, 
The effects of Mi axe, caſe from pain, quiet ſleep, and a 
copious diaphoreſis. led ithes been ſound of great uſe in 
ſpaſmodic diſorders, petechial, malignant, putrid fevers, the 
goal diſtemper, hiccoughs, /ubſultus tendinum, &c. For the 
| 8 Fe we refer to the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
». 474+ §. 18. . 
It has allo 2 found uſeful in ſpaſmodic diſorders, given by 
way of clyſter, as Dr. Wall obſerves, in that Tranſaction. 
The operation of Muſt, in ſome reſpects, reſembles that of 
opium; but is in this much preferable, that it does not leave 
behind it any ſtupor or languidneſs, which the latter often 
does. Muſk therefore ſeems likely to anſwer in thoſe low 
caſes where ſlcep is much wanted, and opiates are im- 
proper. | 
It is ſaid to be beſt given in a bolus, and that thoſe who are 
moſt averſe to perfumes, may take it in that form without in- 
convenience. For, as Etmuller and others, have long ago 
. obſerved, the ſmell of the perfume is often found to be of diſ- 
ſervice, where the ſubſtance inwardly taken produces good 
effects, Phil. Tranſ. ibid. | 4 
It is pity that a medicine of this conſequence ſhould be ſo 
liable to adulterations, and that the criteria of its genuineneſs 
are ill ſettled. | 8 
In a paper read before the Royal Society March 17, 1747, 
ſeveral cures performed by uſe on diſtempered cows, were 
mentioned. 55 
When Auſæ begins to decay, it is a practice uſed in the 
Eaſt- Indies to put it into a bladder or bags, wherein many 
ſmall holes are made with a needle, and hang it in a neceſſary 
houſe, but not low enough to touch the filth. Others keep 
it wrapped up in linnen, well ' moiſtned with rank urine. 


Mr. Boyle ſays of his own knowledge that uſe has greatly 
contributed to the preſervation of flelh, Works abr. Vol. 1. 


. 5 , F | . 
Musk-Ant, the name given by Lifter and Ray, to a peculiar 
| ſpecies of ant, which is of the number of the perfumed in- 
| ſects. It is found on dry banks, and is ſo much ſmaller than 
the common ant, that it needs no other diſtinction. Thoſe 
olf this ſpecies which are without wings are of a yellowiſh co- 
' Jour, and when bruiſed or cruſhed emit a ſharp and acid ſmell, 
| as the common ant does; but thoſe which have wings are 

coal-black, and theſe, inſtead of the ſour ſmell of the others, 
emit a perfume not to be endured for its ſtrength. "The ſmell 
of all the perfumed inſets goes off in keeping; and theſe 
little creatures, after they have been dead and dry ſome time, 
are found to ſmell leſs ſtrongly, but much more-agreeably. 
Phil. Tranſl. Ne. 76. | | £5 17 5 
Musxk-Inſect, a term uſed by ſome to expreſs the capricorn, or 
| Muſk beetle; but it is too looſe a phraſe for that animal, fince 
there are other inſets which ſmell as ſtrongly of that per- 
' fume. There is a ſmall kind of bee very frequent in the 
paaſtures of Lincolnſhire, and ſeveral other parts of England, 
in April. This frequents the ranunculus and dandelion 
flowers, and has a very ſtrong and fine ſcent of Muſt. There 
is alſo a hexapode worm, which feeds on the gallium luteum, or 
yellow ladies bedſtraw, which has the ſame perfumed ſcent 
in a no. leſs degree. Both theſe inſets, and even the capri- 
corn beetle, loſe their perfume when they have been ſome 
time dead. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 76, See the article CarR1- 
CORN Beetle, ER . | 
Mvusx-Rat, an animal very common in ſeveral parts of America, 
and greatly reſembling the beaver in all reſpects, except ſize. 

A full grown Muſt-rat might very naturally be miſtaken for 
a beaver of about a month old. And Mr. Sarazin, of the A- 
cademy at Paris, obſerves, that the Indians call theſe the ſame 
animals, only diſtinguiſhing the beaver by the name of the 
elder, and the Muſ-rat of the younger brother. They live 
in ſummer on all forts of plants, and in winter on the great 
roots of the water-lilly. They live in communities, at leaſt 
they always do fo in winter, and erect themſelves certain ha- 
bitations of different ſizes, ſome ſuited for the reception of 
only one family, others for a great number of . ſuch. Their 
great care is employed in the chuſing a proper place for theſe 
habitations ; for it is neceſlary that they ſhould be not only de- 
fended from the injuries of weather, but freely open to the 
water, and that without fear of inundations; and they mult 
alfo be in the neighbourhood of large plantations of the roots 
on which they are to feed. To have all theſe neceſſary con- 
veniencies they always build in the ſteep banks of ſome river, 
which has a level bottom, and a wide without too much 
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middling ſtag ; and that. it fed on vegetables, and lived * | 


= . 
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depth; and as ſuch rivers always abound with the roots they 
4. 8 _— Want; 


| Musx-Seed, in the materia medica, the name of the ſeed of 


MUS 


want ; they have thus always a dry home, plenty of proviſions, | | 


and no danger of inundations; for they are prepared for little 
riſings of the water, by having upper ſtories. or rooms, into 


which they retire when the ground- floor is uninhabitable; 


and rivers of this great breadth and ſmall current, are not ſub- 


ject to any very high floods. Mem. Acad. Par, 1732. 


The ſize of the room is always well proportioned to the num- 
ber of the intended family; if it be only for ſeven or eight, 
then a room of two foot ſquare does, and it is made propor- 
tionably larger as the number is to be greater. When they 
have laid out the plan of their habitation, they plant a parcel 
of ruſhes all around it, which they ſurround in a very artful 
manner with clay, preſſing it down with their feet, and work- 
ing it even with their tail, which is like that of the beaver, and 
ſerves them for a trowel. They have a paſſage out of their 
houſe, which they go out at daily as long as the weather 


continues tolerably mild; but when it becomes very ſe- 


vere, they block up this paſſage, and the whole habitation 
afterwards often becomes covered many foot deep with ſnow ; 
in this caſe they keep within doors, and have wells which 
ſupply them with water; other holes which ſerve to receive 
their excrements ; and they burrow under ground to the 


river, and ſeek for the large roots they are to teed upon. 
In this ſeafon, if they are at ſome difficulties to get food, they 


have the advantage however of being out of danger of the 
huntſmen, who know not where to ſeek them in the ſnow ; 
but when the thaws come on, which is uſually in March or 
April, they diſcover and take great numbers of them; if this 
ſeaſon be flipped, however, they generally eſcape, for ſoon 
after this the melting of the ſnows cauſe inundations, which 
happen at no other times, and which drive them out of their 
habitations into the higher countries; in this time they ſingle 
one another out for the propagation of the ſpecies, and even 


find the way to imitate the courtſhip of the female, and will 
by that noiſe draw ſeverally many males about them, which 
they ſhoot as they come in reach. After the time of copu- 
lation is over, and the waters are abated, the females return 


to their old lodgings, and there bring forth and nurſe up their | 


young; the males run about the country till winter, and then 
retire alſo to the waters for their winter life ; but they uſually 


make themſelves new lodgings every ſeaſon, Mem. Acad. 
Par, 1732. 


the alcea Ægyptiaca villoſa, or hoary Egyptian vervain mallow. 


It is a ſmall feed of about the bigneſs of a pin's-head, of a 


greyiſh brown in colour, and of the ſhape of a kidney, and 


when it is freſh has a perfumed ſmell. It is brought into 


Europe from Ægypt, and from Martinico. The /Egyptians 
uſe it internally as a cordial and provocative; but in Europe 


it is of very little uſe, we wholly neglect it in medicine; 
but the  perfumers in France and Italy uſe it among their | 


compoſitions. Lemery's Dict. des Drog. 


MUSKET (Cycl. Musk E- Baſtets, in fortification, baſ- | 
kets of about a foot an a half high, and eight or ten inches 


diameter at the bottom, and a full foot at the top. They are 
filled with earth, and. ſet on low parapets or breaſt-works, or 
on ſuch as are beaten down, that the muſketeers may fire 
between them at the enemy, and yet be tolerably well ſecur- 
ed againſt their fire. 


MUSQUETEERS, Mouſquetaires, in France, are troopers who | 
fight ſometimes on foot, ſometimes on horſeback ; they are | 


gentlemen of good families, and are divided into two troops, 


reaſon. ' 


writers. It is ſaid, that this creature after having employed 
the day in ſeeking its food, ſpends the whole night in fing- 


ing; its notes are faid to be ſo melodious, as to baniſh all | 


thoughts of ſleep from them that hear them. Hen. Lex. 


Univ. in voc. 


that, though drank by 


ſalts are locked up till the heat of the ſtomach ſetting them 


to work, they raiſe their efferveſcence there, and ſend up a- 


pieces of ſplit beach- wood. 
purpoſe, not only lighting them, but giving 
the boiling being ti 


bs finiſhed, the vapours aſcend in leſs quantity, and 


bundance of ſubtile vapours to the brain. The Rheniſh Aufi 


is of two kinds, being made either with or without _— ing. | 
i - the vel- 


That made without boiling is only put up ſo cloſe in 


ſel, that it cannot work; this is called ſtumm-wine. That 
they take ſtrong veſſels not quite | 


7 boiling is thus prepared: 
ed, and putting them into a cellar they 
at firſt, but increaſed by 


make a fire mild 
dually leſſen it , that the boiling 


z | before that time, the 
vapours thrown up make them burn dim but' as 


— 
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MUSSAHIR, in ornithology, a bird mentioned by Arabian |. 


MUST (Gel)—Musr of Nis wine, This: is n Aer 
— Em is found extremely to affect the | 

brain; for not having paſſed the natural efferveſcence which | 
it would have — to, in the making of wine, its 


degrees; and afterwards they gra- 
8 "of fa | 
This operation is finiſhed in thirty-ſix or forty hours, accord- | 


lower part. The inner cavity of tfle ear is very l 
the one called the grey Muſgueteers, becauſe of the colour of | 
their horſes; the other the black Muſgueteers, for the ſame | | 

; are, in diſſecting this creature, found remarkably large. 9882 


Mus rzrA Africana, in 200 


the common eel in figure, colour, and flipperyneſs to the | 


touch; but it is not half ſo long, in proportion to its thickneſs ; 


tecth in many 
jaw it hav one ben 


burn briſk and clear; About ſeven or eight days after this boil- 
ing, the Mut begins to work, and after this working it is 
called wine. They have alfo another kind of Rheniſh Muft, 
which is thus prepared : they boil the liquor to half the quan- 
tity, and put into it the medicinal ingredients they are moſt 
fond of ; ſuch as orange-peel, elecampane-root, and juniper- 
berries, or the like ; being thus medicated; the whole works 
much more ſlowly, than it otherwiſe would, If the boiled 
Muſt by too violent an efferveſcence caſt out its lees, it will 
on this become vapid and dead, unleſs this ſeparation is ſtop- 
ped by ſome fatty ſubſtance, ſuch as freſh butter, or the like : 


They put this in upon a vine-leaf, or elſe apply lard to the 
mouth of the veſſel. Portzius, de Vin. Rhen. 


MUS TACEUM, among the antient Romans, a kind of cheeſe- 


cake. It was compoſed of cheeſe, anniſeed, cumin, and ſuet 
added to flour, moiſtened with muſtum, or new wine. Pitiſc. 
in voc. See the article Mus r, Cyci. and Suppl. 


MUSTARD, Sinapi, in botany. See the article SinAapr. 


The common AMuſtard is cultivated in many places, both in 


gardens and fields, for its ſeeds, It is propagated by ſowing 


the ſeeds in ſpring upon an open place, which has been well 
dug or ploughed. When the young plants are come up they 
muſt be cleared of weeds, and houghed up to about eight or 
ten inches aſunder. They will then grow ftrong, and when 


the ſeeds ripen the whole plant is cut down, and the ſeeds 


thraſhed out. 


But beſides this, there is another kind of Muſtard, common- 


Iy-known by the name of the white or garden Muftard, which 
is ſown for a ſallad-herb in ſpring: the ſeeds of this are to 
be ſown very thick in drills on a warm border, or a moderate 
hot bed; they will be fit to cut for ſallading in three weeks 
after the ſowing. Miller's Gardener's Did. 


 Hedge-MusT ARD, Eryſimum, in botany, See the article Ex v- 
this is a ſcene -of ſome danger to one ſex, for the huntſmen | 


SIMUM, 


MusrazD Yomits. The powder of Muſtard-ſeed may be 


made into the conſiſtence of a loch with warm water, in 
which a little ſea-ſalt has been diſſolved. Of this a common 
ſpoonful, ſometimes two, diluted with tepid water, are given 


on an empty ſtomach ; it operates well as an emetic, and 


proves an excellent remedy in moſt nervous diſorders, accord- 


ing to Mr. Monro, in Med. Eff, Edinb. Vol. 2. Art. 19. p. 


03. not. 


 MUSTELA, the N eaſel, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, 


is a diſtinct genus . including the ferret, pole- 
cat, martin, ermin, &c, The characters of the genus are, 
that the creatures of it have a conſiderable number of 
ſituated on the belly, feet adapted to climbing, and four dentes 
molares or grinders, on each fide of the mouth. See Tab. 
of Quadrupeds, Ne. 24. and Linnæi Syſt. Nat. p. 36. 

The Weaſel, in ſome parts of England, is called the foumart, 
or fitchet, It is a little creature, ſmaller than the pole-cat ; 
its back and ſides are reddiſh, and its throat and belly white, 
the whiteneſs reaching perfectly from the angle of the chin to 
the inſertion of the tail : Its head is ſomething like a dog's, 
the upper jaw reaches beyond the lower, and is ornamented 
with ſome briſtles by way of whiſkers. Its fore- teeth are ſix 
in number in each jaw, and are ſmall and ſet nay cloſe to- 
gether, like the teeth of a comb ; thoſe of the unde 

much ſmaller than the others ; the dog-teeth are long, large, 
and ftrong ; the eyes are ſmall and black, the ears ſhort and 
broad, and covered with very thick-ſet hairs; and, which is 
a very remarkable circumſtance, they are doubled in their 
arge, and full 


of tubercles. The feet are ſmall, but broad, and each divid- 


ed into five toes; the legs are ſhort. The heart and liver 


Syn. Quad. p. 195. | | 
odd: apy ut ogy, a name by which Cluſius 
has called an animal, properly of the ſquirrel kind, and known 
— by the name of tho Barbary ſquirrel, Ray's 


Syn. Quad. p. 418. See the article ScruruUs, | 
MousTEL A, in ichthyology, the name of a genus of fiſhes, of 


which there are ſeveral ſpecies ; the moſt common of which 
is that called the Sea-loche, or whiſtle-aſh. This reſembles 


and is ſomething flatter, and has a turgid belly, It is covered 


with extremely minute ſcales, and its mouth is large, and 


furniſhed with ſharp teeth, and has ſeveral ſeries of very ſmall 
of its mouth. At the angle of the lower 


r jaw are 


 MusTELA Fluviatilii; in ichthyology, a name by which ſeve- 
ral authors have called the common lampetra ot lamprey. Bel- 


lem. de Piſc. 1. p. 91. r. de Piſc. p. 696. pe. 
MusTELA Lumpen, in ichthyology, a name given by Artedi, 


from Ray and others, to that ſpecies of blennus called ſimply 


lumpen at Antwerp; and by Geſner galea. ; 
It is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi from the other blenni, by a ſpecific 
name expreſſing that it has four bifid cirri or beards growing 


under the throat, and tranſverſe areolæ or ſtreaks on the back. | 


See the article BL EN Us. 5 

MusTELA Marina, in ichthyology, a Bame given by Bellonius 

and others to that fiſh which we call in Engliſh the het 
the glanus and glanis of Pliay and the old authors. Fe 
It is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the filurus, with 
four beards near the mouth. By this character it is evidently 
_ diſtinguiſhed: from the fiſh called the late, which, though a 
genuine ſpecies of ſilurus, has only one beard. _ EX 
MUSTELINUM Genus, in zoology, the name of a claſs of 
animals, ſo-called from their general likeneſs to the weaſel in 
hape; they are all carnivorous animals, and are diſtinguiſhed 
from the other quadrupeds of that ſort by their ſmallneſs, the 
length of their bodies, and the ſmallneſs and narrowneſs of their 
heads. Their feet are ſmall, and their legs ſhort, whence 
they are calculated for running into holes and crannies; 
their teeth are leſs numerous than in many quadrupeds; in the 


dog kind there are forty, and in theſe but thirty-two. Their | 


_ - inteſtines are ſhort and ſimple; they have no colon nor cæ- 
cum, nor any diſtinction of great and ſmall guts. Ray's Syn. 
1 D. 208-1 = oh . 
MUSTELUS, in 1 a name given by Gaza and 
ſome other writers, to the fiſh called galeus aſtorias, and flel- 
latus by modern authors. This only accidentally differs from 
the common galeus lævis, the ſmooth or unprickly hound. 
Both are accounted the ſame ſpecies by Artedi, and are ex- 
preſſed by the ſame name, the /qualus with obtuſe or granulous 
teeth. Tee the article SQUALUS. 
MusTE8Lvus Levis, a name by which Aldrovandus and ſome 
others have called the fiſh, diſtinguiſhed 
name of galeus lævis, the ſmooth hound- 
Piſc. p. 393. See the article GALE us. | 
Musrzrus Levis, in zoology, the name of a kind of ſhark, 
cCiülled alſo the canis galeus, and canoſa. Willugbby's Hilt. 
Piſc. p. 51. See the article CAx Is Galeus. 


MUS TUS Huviatilis, in ichthyology, a name given by Bello- | 


nius to that ſpecies of cyprinus which we know by the name 
of the barbel/ See the article CypRINUs. 
MusTvus is alſo a word uſed by ſome authors to 


1 
* 


white calx of urine. 


MUTABILIS Lapis, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome | 
called oculus 


to the ſemi-pellucid gem, more commonly 
mundi. See the article Ocul us Mundi. 

MUTATIONES, among the Romans, poſt ſtages, or 
ces where the public couriers were ſupplied with freſh 
orſes. | | 


The Mutationes were wholly deſigned for the uſe of theſe | 


couriers, or meſſengers of ſtate ; in which reſpect they differed 
from manſiones. See the article Mans10NEs. | 
MUTCHKIN, a liquid meaſure uſed in Scotland; it contains 
four gills, and is the fourth part of the Scotch pint. See the 
articles Pint, MRASURE, &c. | 


MUTEFERRIRA, a body of horſe kept up in Egypt, in the | 


ſervice of the Grand Seignior ; theſe, with the chaouſes, were 
originally the guards ot the ſultans of 


which ſignifies a choſen people. Pococts Egypt, p. 166. 

MUTILU: „ in natural hiſtory, the name given by ſome 
common muſcle. See the article MyTUuLus.” | 

MUT, in zoology, a name by which ſome call a large Bra- 


ſilian bird, of the gallinaceous kind, more uſually called mitu. 


Marggraues Hiſt. Braſ. See the article Mir vu. 
MUZZLE (Cycl. Sino wc A Gun or Mortar, 
mity of the cylinder, where 


the extre- 


- likewiſe called the Auma. 


MYAGRUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
Characters of which ate theſe: The flower conſiſts of four 
leaves, and is of the cruciſorm kind; and the piſtil which 
ariſes ſrom the cup, becomes finally a fruit of a turbinated 
form, unicapſular, and containing one oblong ſced, and hav- 


- falſely. printed, for this Ayagrus ſignifies the mouſe-deſtroyer, 
; 620 the Sy:gelirayer, which is properly ſignified by Myiagrus. 
_. V,, {pemners, ſups,. and: aer, ini. 
MY ETITES, kom ral hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of ſea- 
_ ch 
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others by the | 
. Aldrov. de 


expreſs the | 


Egypt: This is a | 
body of the greateſt dignity, as is expreſſed by the word, | 


to the 


powder and ball is put in. 
Ide metal which ſurrounds: the extremity: of the cylinder, is | 


one lying on the right ſide, the other on the 


MYL 


always ſmall, and uſually found adhering to ſea-ſhells, or 


large corals. See the article FUN GIT x. 
MyceTiTEs Diſcordes, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 
Dr. Woodward to thoſe kinds of foſſile coralloide bodies which 
the generality of writers had called, after Dr. Plot, porpitæ. 
Theſe are utually ſmall, and of a roundiſh, but flatted figure. 
They are hollowed on one fide with a ſort of umbilicus, and 
ſtriated on the other. They are found on the ploughed lands 
in Oxfordſhire, and ſome other of our midland counties, and 
in other places buried in the ſolid ſtrata of ſtone. They are 
ſometimes yellowiſh, ſometimes browniſh, and are from. the 
breadth of an inch to a fourth part or leſs of that ſize. When 
broken, they are uſually found to conſiſt of a kind of ſpar, 
not unlike that of which the ſhelly coats of the echinitz, or 
the lapides .indici, and other ſpines of echini conſiſt in their 
foſſile ſtate. And in ſome of them the ridges and ftriz are 
thick ſet with little knobs and tubercles. The baſis in ſome 
of theſe is flat, as it is in others riſing in form of a circular 
elevation from the umbilicus, and others have a circular ea- 
vity in the ſame place. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſſ. 7. Mood. 
ward, Cat. Foſſ. vol. 1. p. 114. e . 
MYCONOIDE, an epithet uſed by ſome chirurgical writers 
for ſome ulcers which are found continually filled with a thick 
mucous matter. act 't | | 
MYDESIS, a word uſed by the antient phyſicians to expreſs a 
general corruption of any part, from a great redundance of 
_ moiſture, Galen has appropriated it to the eye-lids. 
MYDRIASIS, a name uſed by authors to expreſs a diſeaſe of 
the eye, confiſting in a dilatation of the pupil, and a conſe- 
quent dimneſs of ſight. | 


| MYDROS, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs a ball of iron 


or ſtone, which was uſed to be heated in the fire, and thrown 
into urine, intended as a fomentation. 
MYGBAOTH, in the Jewiſh antiquities, a kind of mitre 
worn by the prieſts. See the article CID ARIS. 
MYGDONIUM Marmor, a name given by the antients to a 
ſpecies, of marble much uſed in their larger buildings, It was 
white, variegated with black ; but that black rather diſpoſed 
in clouds and ſpots than veins. It is confounded with the 4;- 
cimenum marmor by ſome writers; but that was always of a 
pure white, without the leaſt variegation. 
MYIAGRUS Deus, in the heathen mythology, a name given 
ſometimes to Jupiter, and ſometimes to Hercules, on occa- 
ſion of their being ſacrificed to for the driving away the, vaſt. 
numbers of flies which infeſted the ſacrifices on certain public 
occaſions. The word is generally ſpelt Myagrus; but this 
muſt be an error, as this word does not expreſs the fly- 
deſtroyer, but the mouſe-deſtroyer ; and we have it ſufficiently 
teſtified by the . antients, that flies were the only creatures 
againſt whom this deity was invoked. Pliny calls this deity 
| alſo Myiodes, and tells us, that the flies which uſed to pefter 
the Olympic rites went away in whole clouds, on the ſacri- 
ficing a bull to this god. We find in Athenæus alſo, that this 
ſacrificing to the god of flies, at the Olympic games, was a. 
conſtant cuſtom. Some diſtinguiſh theſe two deities, and tell 
us, that the latter, or Myiodes, uſed to viſit the nations in 
vengeance with a vaſt multitude of flies; and that, on paying 
him the due honours of a ſacrifice, they all went away again; 
and this ſeems to agree with what Pliny tells us in ſome places. 
See the article My10DEs. e 1 
At the time of the Olympic games, Jupiter was worſhipped 
under the name of the Apemyos, or Myiagrus Deus, to ſup- 
plicate the deſtruction of thoſe troubleſome creatures. This 
happened only once in many years, when the ſacrifices were 
performed there; but the Elians worſhipped him continually 
under this name, to deprecate the vengeance of heaven, 
which uſually ſent, as they expreſſed it, an army of flies, and 
other inſets, toward the latter end of the ſummer, that in- 
feſted the whole country with ſickneſs and peftilence. 
MYIODES Deus, in the heathen mythology, a name given 
ſometimes to Hercules, but more frequently to Jupiter, to 
whom a bull was ſacrificed, in order to make him propitious 
in driving away the flies that infeſted the Olympic games. See 
the article My1aGcrus Deus, ſupra. Wer 
MY LASSENSE Marmar, in the works of the antients, a name 
. + uſed for a ſpecies of marble, dug near a city of that name in 
Caria. It was of a black colour, but with an admixture of 
purple; the purple not diſpoſed in veins, but diffuſed through 
the whole maſs. It was much uſed in building among the 
x Romans. | 1 3h) 77555 ap $47 | 
'MYLE, a word uſed by ſome authors as a name for the patella 
or limpit, and by others to expreſs what we call a mole, or 
| . falſe: conception in the uterus. . © _ | if | 
MYLO-HYOIDZAUS, a broad thin penniform muſcle, ſituated 
. . tranſverſely between the internal lateral parts of the baſis of the 
lower jaw, and lying on the anterior pbrtions of the two di- 
- - gaſtric muſcles. It is made up of two equal 1 
both on 
. . the ſame plane, and joined to a ſmall middle tendon, which 
à inſerted anteriorly in the middle of the baſis of the os 
hyoides, and from thence runs directly forward, diminiſhit 


1 


—— = 


| a; ually in its courſe. This is therefore a true di - 
AT Camas hs divided into two. Each: part —k 


uſually of a conic ſhape and . 
N 5 1 


MYR 


by fleſhy fibres to the internal lateral part of the lower jaw, | 


between the oblique prominent line and the baſis under the 
Grit four dentes molares and the caninus ; the anterior and 
greateſt part of the other fibres of each portion run obliquely 
from before, backward to the middle tendon, in which they 
are regularly fixed, the anterior fibres being the ſhorteſt, and 


4 ſmall triangular void ſpace being formed between them and 


the ſymphyſis of the chin. The poſterior fibres of each por- 


tion, which make about a fourth part of the whole, run like- | 


wiſe on each ſide of the os hyoides, and are inſerted along the 
Jower edge of its anterior or convex ſide, and from thence $ 
little upward. Winſiou's Anatomy, p. 254. 


It has its name from the os hyoides, and the Greek pra, the | 


dentes molares. 

MYLON, in ſurgery, is uſed for the largeſt tumours of the 
ſtaphylomatous kind in the cornea and uvea of the eyes. 
Heiſlers Surgery, p. 423- See the article STAPHYLOMA. 

MYOCEPHALUS, a name given by ſome authors to the di- 
ſtemperature of the eyes, commonly known by the name of 
a ſtaphyloma. FHeiſter's Surgery, p. 423. ; ; 

MYODES Platyſina, a name given by ſome anatomical writers 
to what is called by others the quadratus genæ; it is a muſcu- 
lar expanſion in the neck. | a - 5 

MYOPARO, among the Romans, a kind of ſhip, which 
partly reſembled a merchant-ſhip, and partly a ſhip of war, 
and was that which pirates moſtly uſed. Pitiſc. in voc. 

MYOPIA. See the article SHORT-$IGHTEDNESS. 

 MYOPS, Fly-eyed, a word uſed to expreſs a perſon who is 

ſhort-ſighted or pore- blind. | 

Mops, in natural hiſtory, the Ox Fly, an inſect uſually con- 

founded with the breeze fly, but really differing very much 

from it. This is common in woods and about path-ways, and | 
never fixes on any other creatures except oxen, It has a long 
and ſomewhat flat body, and is of a blackiſh grey in colour. | 

MYOSOTIS, Mouſe-Ear, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of 

the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral leaves ranged in a 

circular order. The piſtil, which ariſes from the cup, be- 

comes at length a ſeed- veſſel, of the ſhape of a bulPs horn, 
open at the end, and containing ſmall roundiſh ſeeds affixed to 

a placenta. . 1 | | 

The ſpecies of Myoſotis, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


theſe : 1. The broad-leaved Alpine Myoſotis. 2. The woolly | 
Myoſetis, with broad leaves, reſembling thoſe of toad-flax. | 


3. The woolly Myoſotis, with narrower toad-flax leaves. 
4. The hoary creeping Myoſotis, 5. The Spaniſh corn 
Myoſotis. 6. The hairy field Myoſotis, with large flowers. 
7, The hairy field Myoſotis with ſmall flowers. 8. The 
clammy and hairy field Zyoſotis, . The ſmaller hairy Myo- 
ſatis. 10. The knot-graſs-leaved field Myoſotis. 11. The 
narrow-leaved woolly and viſcous Alpine Mysſotis. 12. The 
low myrtle-leaved Alpine bo 13. The Myoſotis with 
very fine ridged leaves. 14. The large-flowered Portugal Myo- 
fotts, with toad-flax leaves. Tourn, Inſt. p. 244 


In the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the characters of the Myoſo- 


tis are theſe: The cup is an oblong erect perianthium, ſlightly 
divided into five ſegments at the extremity, and remaining 
when the flower is fallen. The flower is compoſed of only 
one petal, in form of a cylindric tube, ſhort, and lightly di- 
vided into five at the extremity ; the jags being rimmed 
round, and obtuſe ; and the opening of the flower cloſed by 

+ five convex prominent ſcales. The ſtamina are five very ſhort | 
filaments, placed in the neck of the tube. The antherz are 

| ſmall, and covered. The piſtil has four germina. The 
ſtyle is lender, and of the length of the tube of the flower. 
he ſtigma is obtuſe. The cup remains, and holds four oval 
ſeeds. Linnæi Gen, Plant. p. 56. 1 
MYRACOPON, a name uſed by ſome authors for an oint- 


ment intended to be uſed to the whole body to prevent laff- | 


tude, It is deſcribed by Galen. 


MYRICA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors call the | 


plant tamariſk. Chabræus, p. 75. | 
MYRINK, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs the membrane of 
the 1. mpanum in the ear. 2 ae. e e 
MYRIOPHYLLUM, in botany, the name of à genus of plants, 
Called by others, pentapterophyllum. The characters are theſe: 
It produces both male and female flowers diſtinct on the ſame 
plant. In the male flower the perianthium is compoſed of 
four oblong and erect leaves; 8 one bei fe; 
the interior one much ſmaller. ere is no corolla. The - 
mina are eight capillary filaments, which are longer than the 
| Cup. Theſe are of a looſe flaccid ſtructure. The anther 


are oblong. The female flowers always ſtand below the male. | 


The perianthium is divided into a number of ſegments. The 
piſtil has four germina of an oblong figure. There are no 
ſtyles; but the ſtigmata are hoary. be feeds are placed 
four together, and are of an oblong figure. Linnai Gen. 
Plant. p. 459. Ponteder, Anth. 18. Vaillant, Act. Germ. 
75 Millen. Gen, 7. Ox „ 
MYRMECIAS Lapis, the Wart Stone, a name given by ſome 
authors to a ſtone covered on the ſurface with wart-like ex- 
creſcences, It is a name of a very v 


e fignification, ſome | 


or other of the extrancous foſſils contained in them, and ſe 
lodged, that their ends juſt ſtand out. 9 
MYRMECITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
authors to a ſmall ſtone, with ſome imaginary teſemblance of 
an ant in its ſhape. Others have alſo made it the name of 
ſuch pieces of amber as contain an ant, or the legs, wings, or 
other fragment or remains of that little animal, 2 
MYRMECOPHAGA, the Ant-Hater, the name given by 
Linnzus to the creature-called by others, the famandua-guacu, 
or ant-bear. | | | 
The name is derived from the Greek put, an ant, and 
a yo, to eat. The creature is ſo called becauſe his food is 
ants, which he eats by thruſting his long tongue into their 
2 and drawing it back into his mouth when covered with 
them. 1 
This, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, is a diſtinct genus 
of animals, the characters of which are, that they have no teeth; 
have feet formed not for climbing, but walking, and have 


Linnæi Syſt, Nat. p. 34. 

MYRMILLO, among the Romans, a kind of gallic armour 
uſed in theatrical ſhews. But ſome will have it to be the 
ſame that Achilles's myrmidones wore z whence it had this 
name. Pztiſc. in voc. 

MYROBALANS (Cyc/.)—lIt is very evident from the writings 

of the antient Greeks, that what we at this time call the My- 

robalan was not known to them under that name, and per- 
haps what they called ſo is not known to us at this time; our 


 MM&yrobalans being a ſort of plums, and theirs being a dry fruit, 


rather of the nut-kind, and uſed in perfumed unguents, and 
other compoſitions of that kind, to give them a ſcent. This 
variation from the original ſenſe of the word is not new, 'how- 
ever, and the authors who began it are fo far back, that it 
| 1 to have been an error of as old a date as any of this 
nd, | 
MYROBATINDUM, in botany, a name given by Vaillant 
to a genus of plants, which, with the camara of Plumier, and 
and the pſeudoviburnum of Rivinus, is included by Linnzus 
under one genetal character, by the name lantana. Vaillant, 
Act. Germ. 1722. See the article LAN TAN AA 
MYRRH (Cycl.)—It is an apophthegm of chemiſts, derived 
from Van Helmont, that whoever can make 4yrrb ſoluble 
by the human body, has the ſecret of prolonging his days. 
And Boerhaave owns there ſeems to be truth in this from its 
reſiſting putrefaction. He himſelf, and other chemiſts before 
him, have given methods for making ſolutions of Myrrh, 
but only by means of alcohol. It ſeems not a little ſurprizing 
that ſuch great chemiſts ſhould never find out that Myrrh is 
ſoluble in common water. Pemberton, Lond. Diſp. 
MYRRHINA Paſa, in antiquity. See the articles MuxRINE, 
and MoRRHIN A. e | | 


P 


MYRRHIS, in bo 


* 


| | „the name of a genus of umbelliferous 

plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of 
the roſaceous kind, compoſed of ſeveral unequal petals, which 

are arranged in a circular order, on a cup which afterwards 

becomes a fruit, compoſed of two long ſeeds, reſembling the 
| beak of a bird, which are {ſtriated and gibboſe' on one ſide, 
and. ſmooth and plain on the other. U 

The ſpecies of Myrrhis, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The greater Myrrhis, or ſweet cicutaria. 2. The 


white - flowered perennial Myrrhis, with hairy leaves, and 
ee ſeeds. 4. The yellow perennial Myrrbis with 
aucus leaves. 5. The tuberous or knotty Myrrhis. 6. The 
hoary annual Myrrhis, with ſtriated hairy ſeeds. 7. The 
broad. leaved white flowered marſh Myrrbis. 8. The broad 
leaved red - flowered marſh Myrrhis. 9: The long-ſeeded 
. daucus-like mountain Myrrhis. 10. The hairy-ſeeded an- 
nual Portugal Myrrhis, with parſnep leaves. 11. The tri- 
foliate Canada Myrrhis, looking like angelica, and called by 
_ ſome the trifoliate American angelica. -. Towrn. Inſt. p. 315. 
The ſeeds of the common ſweet cicely, or wild chervil, are 
a very powerful diuretic and promoter of the menſes. They 
are good in jaundices, and beginning dropſies, and in the 
gravel and ſtone. wen fie n 
MY RRHITES Lapis, in natural hiſtory; a name uſed by m 
of the antient authors for a ſemi-pellucid ſtone of the nature 
of the agates; and ſeeming to have been the yellow cornelian 
of the moderns. Mk . 1% 996 
MVRTID ANON, a word uſed by the old Greek writers on 
medicine, but in a different ſenſe by different authors. 
Hippocrates calls it a round fruit, which the Perſians in his · time 
called pepper, and which probably had all the heating qualities 
of that fruit. Dioſcorides expreſſes it by an -excreſcence 
common on the trunk of the myrtle, and wich, as he ob- 
ſerves, is more aſtringent than the myrtie itſelf. i 


vixum alſo ſignified wine impregnated with myrtle. 


= 


-. Santorini, and ſome. others, CE OEIOTS 


of the ſtones called by it being mere flints, and others owing |. 
; 


their protuberances to corallvide bodies, the wires of aſtetim, 
nnn 


eight abdominal paps, ſix on the belly, and two on the breaſt. 


annual Myrrhis, with ſmooth ſtriated ſeeds. 3. The little 


TIFORMIS Na/, (Cycl.) in anatomy, -2 name given by 
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MYRTLE, Myrtus, in botany. 8 
| we” MyrTLE,' Cyl. / 3 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant preſerved in our gardens; 
they are all eaſily propagated from cuttihgs, The belt ſeaſon 
for this is July; and the ſtraitęſt and ye * vigorous ſhoots 
are to be choſen. Theſe ſhould be cut) off about eight inches 
long, and the leaves of the lower part ſtripped o 


| 


: 


rich earth, at about two inches diſtance from each other, ob- 
ſerving to cloſe the earth very well about them, and give 
them a gentle watering. © They are then to be removed into a 
moderate hot-bed, and ſhaded and watered once in two or 
three days till they have taken root. In about a month's time 

n wey dil be rooted, and will begin to ſhoot, and muſt then 
be inured by degrees, to the air; and in Auguſt the ſhould 
be removed into the open air, but placed in a warm ſituation, 
and ſheltered from the winds; they ſhould ſtand here till Octo- 
ber, and then be removed into a. green-houſe, where they 
ſhould be placed fo as to have as much air as poſſible, | 
March following they ſhould be removed into, ſeparate pots 
of rich earth, and in May ſet out to the open air in a warm 
and well defended place. They will require in the ſummer 
frequent waterings, and the dead leaves ſhould be carefully 
picked off. As they advance in growth, they are to be 
mifſted at times into pots of a larger ſize; and this ſhould be 


done either in April or in Auguſt; and toward the end of 


October, they 
houſe. 


ould always be removed into the green- 
MY RTILLUS, in botan „a name by which ſome authors 


have called the black wfortle berries: ' The vitis idea angu- | 


r 


ba of other authors. Dale, Pharm. p. 294. 1 
.MYRTFOCHEILIDES, a name given by ſome authors to the 
nymphæ in the female pudenda,  __. 5 
15 MYRTOS; the Myrtle, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are theſe: The flower is of the 


roſaceous kind, and is compoſed of ſeveral petals arranged in | 


à circular form. The cup finally becomes a fruit or berry of 
the ſhape of an olive, coronated at the end, divided into three 
cells, and containing kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. Sig | 


Tue ſpecies of Myrtle,” enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are | 


. | theſe: 1. The broad-leaved Roman Myrtle, 2. The broad- 


+ leaved Bortie Myrtle, of the bay-leaved Myrtle. 3. The | 


© bay-leaved Myrtles, with leaves growing in cluſters. 4. 'The 
« broad-leaved Belgic Myrtle. 5. The common Italian Myr- 


ile. 6. The common Italian Myrtl' with white'berrieg. 7. | 


The narrow-leaved Botic Myrtle. 8. The wild Myrtle 
with very ſharp-pointed leaves. 9. The Myrtle with very 
ſmall ſharp- pointed leaves. 10. The common ſmall Myrtle, 


11. The common ſmall Myrtle, with leaves variegated with 


yellow. 12. The broad- leaved white-berried Spaniſh Myr 
te. Tourn. Inſt. p. 640. 1 eee Marty © 1 
MMytlesberries are eſteemed ey 

recommended in gonorrhœas, diarrhceas, dyſenteries, and hæ- 
morrhages of all kinds; but ſeldom uſed by the facultx. 
Mxxrus Sylbeſtris, the wild Myrtle, in botany, a name 


= by ſome authors to the ruſcus, or'butcher's broom, from 


* 
+ 


” 
: 


Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. See the article Ruscus. ; 
-MYRUS, in zoology,” à kind of Tea-ſerpent, a fiſh of the ce] 
cclaſs, ſuppoſed by: ſome to be the male murzna, but erro+ 
neouſſy. Its ſnout] is very long and ſharp-pointed its body 
black, lender, and round, without ſcales, 


the neck there are ſome ſmall ye! ots to be ſeen, while the 
creature is alive; but theſe are ſcarce viſible after it is dead; 
Is fleſh is tender and 
Ip. 40. 1 u 9 Fes | Ke gory ] * | ul "Ir Fo 
Mx in ichth oy,” à name given by lian; Appian; 1 


71 {EM 


{ 115 
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many others, to the Aiſh"called capriſcus by the later writers wee 


the capros and chærut of others of the antients. See the arti 
C ponan Monet TT 8 
-MYSIA; Moe, in antiquity,' a feſtival in honour of Ceres, 


* 


8 


+:chxdbGrac.'1, 2.626: T. 1. p. 415. 


For the origin and ceremonies obſeryed in it, ſee Potter, Ar- : 


MYSTE RY(Cjt/:3=Mathematicians have been accuſed of in- | | 


: 


troducinꝑ my/eriesines geometry, Which ought to have none. 
r. Maclaurin's Fluxions in the Intro- 
See alſo the article PAR A- 


See the Analiſt; and Mr. 
0 duction,” and in other places 
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Doss ent z: ih wal Ah 307 is 
_ MYSTOCEROS, in ichthyology, a'name'given by Geſner and 
ſome — that ſpocles of 'theAltirus which we call the 


best Ir is de Plants of Pliny,” and the reſt of the old 


authors; the ſilurus ef Rondeletius and others. It is di-“ 
guillied by Artedt by the name of the ſilurus with four 
beards under the chin. It is plainly to be known. from the 


W 


vd fiſhicalled the dale, by this character; that having on! one following: 1. The great ſtriated magellanic Muſcle. 2. The 
.-obeard, it is a mulne ſpecies of filurus. See the arti e Si- - ſoaller ſtriated magellanie Muſcle. , 3. The ſmaller variegated 
2 try» Bay . .  magellanie Muſcle. 4. The imooth Muſcle. 5. The moule- 
MYSTRUM; | aan che antients, a liquid meaſure, which,| throat Aci, 6, The date Aer. 7. "The large rough 
«vas the fourth part of the cyathus. I ale; this is commonly found covered with hbalani or cen- 
: | Ieweighed abourtwodrams' and an Half of off ; and of witer] ter-{hells. _ 8. The ſmaller rough Ayes z this is * 

or wine, two drami*two ſeruples. It was much about our“ tound covered with ſea-wolms. 9. The blue riated 


the articles MyRTUs, MYSTUS Fluviatilis, in Zoology, a name by which ſome 


to two 
inches high, and that part of the ſtalk twiſted which is to be | 
placed in the ground; they are to be planted in pots of light | 


In the | 


cooling and aſtringent. They are 
faint reſemblance of its leaves to thoſe of the Myrile, | 


der, | ut ſcales, and free from 
pots. The cavity for the'gills is ho on each ſide; Near 


delicate. Rondelet. de Piſc. vol. 1. 
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writers, 3 Bellonius, have called the common zar. 
bel. Willughby, Hilt. Piſc. p. 259. See the article BAR. 
BUs. 8 ; | 

MrysTus Marinus, the Sea Barbel, the name of a fiſh caught 

in the Adriatic, and common in the markets of Ve. 
WS. | | 
It is of an oblong figure, and in colour of a filvery white, vg. 

riegated on each ſide with ten obliquely tranſverſe black lines, 
Its belly is very white, Its tail is forked, and its head lons 
Its back fin has part of its rays prickly, part ſoft to the touch 
Its eyes are not large, and their iriſes are yellow. Its lips 10 
prominent, thick, and ſoft, and only ſerrated in the place of 
teeth; but in the hinder part of its mouth it has ſeveral rows 
of ſhort and large molares or grinders. Its ſcales are large 
and adhere firmly to the fleſh, It is a very well taſted fith, 

; Geer, de FIC. p. 14. | 

Myst us Niloticus, in zoology, a name given by Bellonius to a 

fiſh of the barbel kind, caught in the Nile. Its body is thick ang 

ſhort, and its belly very broad. It grows to fo large a ſize 28 

to weigh twenty pounds. Probably this may be no other than 

the common, barbel growing to a larger ſize, as we ſee many 

— will in ſome places more than others. Bellonius, de 
_— | | | 

MYTACISM, Moraz:opS-, in rhetoric, the too frequent re- 

petition of the jetter M, thus mammam ipſam amo, quaſi 

meam animam, Vell. Rhet. I. 4. p. 46. 

MYTIS, a name uſed by ſome writers to expreſs the black juice 
found in the mouth of the ſepia or cuttle-fhſh, with which it 
colours the water when in danger of being taken, and by this 

means often makes its eſcape. It is alſo uſed by Hippocrates 

as the name of a ſea-fiſh different from the ſepia, | 

MYTTOTON, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs a mixt 
ſort of country food, made of garlic, onions, eggs, cheeſe, 

oil, and vinegar. It was much eaten by the labouring peo- 

| — among the antients, and accounted a very wholeſome 

diſh. | | 1 1 

MYTULUS, the Muſcle, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 

. of ſhell-fiſh, the characters of which are theſe: It is a 
ivalve ſhell, of an oblong form, ending in a point, and hav- 

ing its two extremities equal. It is ſometimes ſmooth, ſome- 

times rough. In ſome ſpecies flat; in others elate; and in 

ſome has the beak elate. The Tellina and Pinna marina, of 
each of which there are ſeveral ſpecies, are properly of this 

a FF * i * | 

5 Fhe three words of Mytulus, Muſculus, and Tellina, may 

©, however be made of great uſe in the ſubdiſtinctions of the ge- 
nus into certain ſeries. _ L 

In this ſenſe the word Mytulus may expreſs all the large Juſ- 

cles, ſuch as the pinna niarinu, and other Muſcles, which are 

remarkably much elevated in their ſhape, and have pointed 
beaks. The word Muſculus may be uſed to fignify ſuch U4u/- 
cles as are ſmaller and more flat; and Tellina to expreſs, as it 

. uſually does with authors, a bivalve ſhell of the Muſcle kind, 

but thinner and tenderer, and of an oblong figure, but not 
pointed, 5 3 
The hinge of theſe ſhells is not in the center of the ſhells, but 
Hong one end, and they have uſually a kind of little beak at 
e ee S 
| The Telling are attached to 
Muſcles only by one. 
The largeſt kind of Mytulus we know, 


— 


| the ſhell by two ligaments; the 
he largeſt kit | is the Pinna ma- 
rina; of which ſhell we have three kinds, one larger than 
the reſt, which is red within; this often produces pearls, but 
they are nearly of the ſame reddiſh colour with the lining of 
the ſhell, There have been found ſhells. of this ſpecies fo 
large as that the pair have weighed fifteen, pounds. The 
© ſmall Pinna, and the rough echinated Pinna, have their ſhells 
- thicker near the edge where they open; than at the cardo. 
Theſe Pinnæ marine have a ſort of filaments iſſuing from the 
body of the fiſh, and faſtening it to ſtones, or any other ſub- 
ſtances. This the antients called by/us, and wrought it into 
gloves and other things of that kind; and in ſome places it 
is to this day put to the ſame uſe. The common Muſcles 
have the ſame property of forming theſe threads; and Liſter 
has thence called them ſetiferæ. The ſilk of theſe common 
_ Muſcles is greatly inferior to that of the Pinna marina in fine- 
neſs and beauty. The ct hold themſelves in the ſame 
place, by means of their threads. The Pinna marina ſticks 
its ſharp end into the mud or ſand, and all the reſt of the 
ſhell remains at liberty to open in the water. Its filaments, 
Which abe N agaed from the middle of its body, ſerve to 
draw up the mud and ſand abcut it, on occaſion, to defend it 
inſt the motion of he water in tempeſts. PI 
The ſpecies of Muſcles, known at preſent, are theſe : Of the 
flat kind, which terminate in a point at one end, we have the 


8 Danet. and Pitiſe. in voc. 


\ 


neat the bottom; this is a rare ſhell. 10. The roſe-cv- 
; very rare — 
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pues viſeawed Muſcle. 11. The grey ſtriated Muſcle. 12. | 


The great Newfoundland Miſcle. 13. The great Canada 
Muſh. | ; | | 
Of thofe uſual 
na marina, we have the following: 1, The common 
reat pinna, variegated with grey and red. 2. The ſmaller 
whitiſh aculeated Pinna marina. 3. The ſmall reddiſh acu- 
| Jeated Pinna. 4. The Pinna of the ſhape of a ham, com- 
monly called the ham Pinna. F. The larger ſpinning Pinna, 
called the fk Pinna, becauſe of the great quantity of ſilk 
which it ſpins. 6. The ſmaller Pinna marina, called Pinna 
tridacna by Rondeletius. 7. The Pinnophylax; this is a large 
ſpecics, ſo called by Rumphius, from its often affording a 
lodging to a ſmall crab. 8. The duck-bill Pinna. 
Of thoſe Mytuli, which are of a more clate figure and equila- 
teral, we have the following: 1. The white tender Muſcle; 
this, when poliſhed, is kept in cabinets under the name ot the 
filver ſhell. 2. The black Pholas Muſcle. 3. The yellow 
Pholas Muſcle. 4. The light and thin Muſcle, open in every 


2 
> 


part with a trunk. 5. The leſs open Muſcle, with a trunk. 


6. The duſky-coloured Muſcle, from the iſle of Papous ; this, 
when its outer coat is poliſhed off, makes a very beautiful 
figure, and is found to be liniated within the ſhell with brown 
and bluiſh faſciæ, and in this ſtate is a remarkably elegant 
-. ſhell. See Tab. of Shells, No. 19. 

Of the Tellinæ, which are oblong and flat 


ſhells with equal 


extremities, we have the following ſpecies: 1. The violet- | 


coloured Tellina, 2. The violet Tellina, with four white 
zones. 3. The ſmauth Tellina, Oy variegated with 
pale red and white faſciæ. 4. The hairy Tellina, of the Me- 
diterranean ſea. 5. The larger hairy Tellina, of the ocean. 
6. The Canada Tellina. . The Tellina of the Azores 
iſlands. 8. The great Newfoundland Tellina. 9. The ſmall 
Canada Tellina, 10. The Saint Savinian Tellina, This laſt 
is often found poliſhed in our cabinets, and then is very ele- 
gantly variegated with roſe-colour and a ſilvery white. Theſe 
are all the known Tellinæ, with equal extremities. 
But of thoſe which have the two ends unlike, we have the 
following ſpecies : 1. The reddiſh-beaked Tellina, reſembling 
a ſurgeon's forceps. 2. The yellowiſh forceps Tellina. 
The Tellina of the ſhape of a knife, 4. The long-beaked 
Tellina, 5. The rough Tellina, called the cat's-tongue Tel- 
lina. 6. The faſciated and radiated roſe- coloured Tellina. 
7. The orange- coloured Tellina, doubled on one fide, and 
dentated at the edge. ä 
ſembles the leaf of a tree. 9. The white granulated Tellina. 
10. The reddiſh tranſverſely ſtriated Telling, 11. The flat- 
ted and truncated Tellina. 12. The violet Tellina, with a 
ſtriated apex. 13. The yellowiſh Tellina, with a ſtriated 
apex. 14. The reddiſh Tellina; this is an elegant ſhell, 
though little variegated. Hiſt, Nat. Eclair. p. 326. 
The common ſea Muſcle has, from its being always found 
faſtened to the rocks, been ſuppoſed by many wholly incapable 
of progreſſive motion; but this is an erroneous opinion. It 
is a common practice in France at ſuch ſeaſons of the year 
as do not afford ſun enough to make ſalt, to throw the com- 
mon ſea Muſcles, which the fiſhermen catch about the coaſts, 


into the brine-pits. They have an opinion that this renders. 
their fleſh the more tender and delicate, as the rain which 


falls at theſe ſeaſons makes the water of the pits much leſs 
ſalt than the common ſea-water. The Muſeles are on this 
occaſion thrown careleſsly in, in ſeveral different parts af the 
pits ; yet, at whatever diſtances they have been thrown in, 
the fifhermen when they go to take them out, always find 
them in a cluſter together; and as there is no current of wa- 
ter in theſe places, nor an 8 
can have brought the 22 together, it ſeems ver: evident | 
that they muſt voluntarily have marched from the places 
where they were at firſt, to have met thus together. This 
progreſhve motion is wholly performed by means of what, 
we call the tongue of the Muſcle, from its hape; but, frum 


ly known in cabinets, under the name of Pin- | 
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8. The leaf Tellina; this greatly re- 


other power of motion which 
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duced a great number of threads, which when fixed to any 
ſolid ſubſtance hold the Muſcle firmly in its place: Theſe 
threads are uſually from an inch to two inches in length, and 
in thickneſs from that of a hair to that of a hog's briſtle. 
They iſſue out of the ſhell in that part where it naturally 
opens, and fix themſelves to any thing that lies in their way, 
to ſtones, to fragments of ſhells, or, which is the moſt com- 
mon caſe, to the ſhells of other Muſcles; whence it happens 
that there are uſually ſuch large parcels' of Muſcles found to- 
gether. Theſe threads are expanded on every fide, and are 
uſually very numerous, an hundred and fifty having been found 
iſſuing from one ſhell ; they ſerve. the office of ſo many cables, 
and each pulling in its proper direction, they keep the Mu- 
ſcle fixed againſt any force that can be offered from whatever 
part it come, The filaments are well known to all who cat 
ATuſcles, who ever carefully ſeparate them under the name of 
the beard ; and Mr. Reaumur has found, that while the ani- 
mal is living in the ſea, if they are all torn away by any acci- 
dent the creature has a power of ſubſtituting others in their 
room: He found that if a quantity of Muſcles were detached 
from one another and put into a veſſel of any kind, and in 
that plunged into the ſea, they in a little time there faſtened 
themſelves both to the ſides of the veſſel and to one another's * 
ſhells; the extremity of each thread ſeemed in this caſe to 
ſerve in the manner of a hand to ſeize upon any thing that it 
would fix to, and the other part which was ſlenderer and ſmaller 
to do the office of af arm in conducting it. 4320 
To know the manner of the Muſclès performing this operation, 
this diligent obſerver put ſome Muſcles into a veſſel in his cham- 
ber, and covered them with ſea-water; he there ſaw that they 
ſoon began to open their ſhells, and each put forth that little body 
before deſcribed by its reſemblance to a tongue, and at the 
root of which theſe threads grow; they extended and ſhort- 
ned this part ſeveral times, and thruſt it out every way, often 
giving it not leſs than two inches in length, and trying before, 
behind, and on every ſide with it, what were the proper 
places to fix their threads at: At the end of theſe trials they 
let it remain fixed for ſome time on the ſpot which they 
choſe for that purpoſe, and then drawing it back into, the 
ſhell with great quickneſs, it was eaſy to ſee that they were 
then faſtened by one of theſe threads to the ſpot where it 
"had before touched and remained fixed for a few minutes 
and in repeating this workmanſhip the threads are increaſed 
in number one at every time, and being fixed in different 
e they ſuſtain the fiſh at reſt againſt any common 
orce. 
The ſeveral threads were found to be very different from one 
another, the new ſormed ones being ever whiter, more gloſly, 
and more tranſparent than the others ; and it appeared on a 
cloſe examination, that it was not as might have been moſt 
naturally ſuppoſed, the office of the tongue to convey the old 
threads one by one to the new places where they were now 
to be fixed, but that theſe in reality were now become uſe- 
leſs; and that every thread we ſee now formed, is a new one 
made at this time; and in fine, that nature has given to ſome 
ſea-fiſhes, as well as to many land- inſects, a power of ſpinning 
_ theſe threads for their neceſſary uſes. And that Muſcles and 
the like fiſh are under water, what caterpillars and ſpiders 
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When the meetianiſn of this manufacture was thus far under- 
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its uſe in this caſe, appears rather to merit the hamt of à letz toe 
or an arm, as by laying hold of any diſtant ſubſtancer , 'th 


then forcibly contracting itſelf again, it draws along the whole 
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body of the fiſh ; the ſame part, when it has move the ani- >” hat 


mal to a proper place, ſerves alſo to fix it there, being the 


organ by which it ſpins the threads which we call its beat 
by which it is held to a rock, or to another Muſcle. The 
motion of the Muſcle, by means of this part, is juſt the ſame 
with that of a man laid flat on his belly, who would draw 
himſelf along by laying hold of any thing with one hand, and 
then drawing himſelf to it. Mem. Acad. Par. 1710. 
Muſcies are well known to have a power of faſtening them- 
ſelves very firmly either to ſtones, or to one another's ſhells, 
in a very ſtrong and firm manner; but the method of doing 
this was not well underſtood, till the obſervations of the ac- 
curate Mr. Reaumur explained it. 
Every one who 
find, that in the middle of the fiſh there is placed a little 
blackiſh or browniſh body reſembling a z this in large 
AMuſclts is near half an inch long, and a little more than a 
of an inch in breadth, and is narrower at the origin than 
at the extremity z from the root of this tongue, or that part 
of it which is ſaſtened to the body of the fiſh, there are pro- 
* f 


and examines a common Muſcle will | 


78 


in any other part; there are ſeveral muſcular li faſt- 
ned to it about the root or baſe, which hold it 

the middle of the back of the ſhell ; of theſe ligaments t 
are four, which are particularly obſervable, and which ſerve to 
move the body in any direction. There runs all along this 
body a flit or crack, which pi deeply into its ſub- 


pierces very 


it is rounded and deep within, and is ſurrounded with cir- 


\  lindric; t 


of which the other threads are formed; all its internal ſur- 


© * deftruRtion be the conſequence of it. Mr. Reaumur tried this 
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flance, and Aide it as it were into two longitudinal ſec- | 


tions; this is y a canal, and along this 1s thrown the 

- Hquor which ſerves to form the threads; and it is in this ca- 
nal or lit that theſe threads are moulded into their form. 
Externally, this appears only a ſmall crack or flit, becauſe the 
two fleſhy ſections of the parts almoſt meet and cover it, but 
= fibres. This canal is carried regularly on from the tip 
the 
cylinder in this part being no other than a cloſe 
tube or pipe, in which this open canal terminates. The cy- 
Indric tube contains a round oblong body, of the nature of 
che threads, ex | 
. tremity of this all the threads are produced, this ſerving as a 
great cable to which all the other little cordages diſperſed to- 
' wards different parts, are fixed. The tube or pipe in which 
this large thread is lodged, ſeems the reſervoir of the liquor 


= being furniſhed with glands for its ſecretion. Mem. Acad. 
ar. 1711. | Fe RE Is 
The Muſcle, like many other ſea-fiſhes, abounds 
quor; and if at any time one touch with a finger the baſe of 
this m_ organ, one draws away with it a viſcous liquor 
in form of ſeveral threads, like thoſe of the caterpillar, ſpider, 
and the other ſpinning land-animals, "The threads fix them- 
ſelves with equal caſe to the moſt ſmooth and glofly, as to 
rougher bodies; if the Muſcles are kept in glaſs-jars of ſea- 
water, they as firmly faſten themſelves to the glaſs as to any 
other body. WD | 
. Muſcles, be they ever ſo young, 
' ſpinning ; and by this means they 
numbers to any thing which they find in the ſea, Mr. Reau- 
mur has ſeen them when as ſmall as millet-ſeeds, ſpin plenti- 
fully, though their threads proportioned to their own weight, 
are much and ſmaller than thoſe of larger Muſcles. 

It is a queſtion yet undetermined whether the Muſcle has a 
power of breaking, or otherwiſe getting rid of its threads, in 
order to its removing from the place where it is once fixed ; 
but it appears probable that they have not, and that they muſt 
remain where they have once faſtened themſelves, though their 


have this property of 


experiment in his jars, when they had well fixed themſelves 
to the ſides of them, he poured off part of the ſalt-water, fo 
that it became the intereſt of the fiſh to leave their hold and 


ue, 2s it is called, to its baſe, where it becomes cy- | 


t that it is much larger ; and from the ex- | 


in this li- | 


faſten themſelves in vaſt ] 


The common Muſcle affords the curious obſerver a very plenf. 
ing object of examination by the microſcope. The tranſparent 
membrane, which immediately appears on opening the ſhel! 
ſhews the circulation of the blood for a long time together 
through an amazing number of veſſels. And Mr. Lewen- 
| hoek, in ſeveral. which he diſſected, diſcovered numbers of 
eggs or embryo Muſcles in the ovarium, appearing as plainly 
as if he had ſeen them by the naked eye, and all lying with 
their ſharp ends faſtened to the ſtring of veſſels by which 
they received nouriſhment. The minute eggs, or embryos 
are by the parent placed in due order, and in a very cloſe ar- 
rangement on the outſide of the ſhell, where by means of a 
gluey matter they adhere very faſt, and continually increaſe 
in ſize and ſtrength, till becoming perfect Muſcles they fall 
off and ſhift for themſelves, leaving the holes where they 
were placed behind them. Bater'a Microſcope, p. 242. 
This abundance of Muſcle ſhells very plainly ſhew when exa- 
mined by the microſcope, and ſometimes they are in the num- 
ber of two or three thouſand on one ſhell ; but it is not cer- 
tain that theſe have been all fixed there by the Muſcle within; 
for theſe fiſh uſually lying in great numbers near one another 
the embryos of one are often affixed to the ſhell of another. 
The fringed edge of the Muſcle, which Mr. Lewenhoek calls 
the beard, has in every the minuteſt part of it ſuch variet 
of motions as is unconcievable ; for being compoſed of longifh 
fibres, each fibre has on both ſides a vaſt many moving par- 
ticles, LewenhoeF's Arcan. Nat. OY | 
MYUTES Lapis, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
authors to a foſſile body, part of an aſteropodium which they 
have thought in ſingle joints ſomewhat reſembled the ears of 
a mouſe. See the article ASTEROPODIUM. 
MYXA, or MyxARIA, in the materia medica, a name uſed 
by ſome authors for the ſebeſtens, a ſort of plum of Egypt 
and Aſia. Fg Bauhin, V. 1. p. 198. See the article 8E - 
EST EN, Cycl. | | 
MYXOLYDIAN, in antient muſic, the firſt ſpecies of the 
diapaſon. See the article DiayAsoN. 
MYXON, in zoology, the name of a fiſh 
called by others, Bacchus. Mee 
It much reſembles the common mullet ; but its head is leſs 
pointed, and its body is covered beſide the ſcales with a mu- 
cous matter. It has a remarkable irregularity in the manner 
of its ſwimming, and looks red about the lips and covering of 


6 
, 


of the mullet kind, 


lower down, but they ſeemed to have no power to effect 
. a Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. ELSE | a g 


the gills. Rondelet. de Piſc. p. 683. See the article Mu- 
GIL. = 8 5 


NAB 


N. 


by the interpreters of Aviſenna, and other of the Arabian 
phyſicians, to the jembut, or aljembut, of thoſe au- 
thors. | 


N ABATHIEA ſligua, in the materia medica, a name given 


It appears, from the accounts they have given us of this drug, 


that it was a long and lender pod, produced on a thorny tree, 
It has been generally ſuppoſed to be the ſame wirh the carob, or 
Higua dulcis, but very erroneouſly. The ſame authors who 
mention this aljembut, or Nabathza filiqua, mention that alſo 
under the name of the alnabati, or Syrian ſiligua, as it is inter- 
preted. : : 3 
The Syrian filiqua, they ſay, purges, and is good in colics. The 


Nabathæan they recommend to us, as an aſtringent in hæmor- 


rhages. It is plainly to be inferred from this, that the Naba- 


thea ſiligua is different, in the greateſt degree, from the Syrian | 


pod, or carob fruit; and by its virtues, and the deſcription they 
give us of the thorny tree which produces it, it ſeems very pro- 
bable that it was the pod of ſome ſpecies of the acacia. 

W hat gives the greateſt probability to this opinion is, that the 
fame authors have plainly, in other places, called the acacia by 
the common name of ſiligua. Iſidore, explaining ſome paſ- 
ſages of the old Roman authors on this ſubject, ſays, that the 
ſhrub /i/icor, which the Latins had improperly called ſiligua, 


yields a fruit, the expreſſed juice of which is the drug called | 


acacia in the ſhops. | | 
The Arabian authors who mention this ſiligqua Nabathæa, and 
call it alſo ſeuchi, and charnub ſeuchi, deſcribe the ſhrub which 
produces it, as being prickly, and riſing but a cubit high from 
the ground; and, they add, that it had crooked, or falcated 
pods, which contained ſeeds, and a pulp very much reſembling 
the other ſiligua, which is the carb. Neophytus, and others, 
tell us, that the pods of the acacia were called by the Greeks 
ceration, as well as thoſe of the carob; andthe Arabians call the 
acacia, alcarad, a name plainly derived from this ceration of the 
% 8 


As therefore both the pods of the carob, or fil:qua edulis, and | 


thoſe of the acacia were called by the ſame names ceratia, &c. 
it is plain that when the authors before-mentioned deſcribe two 
kinds of carob, or as they expreſs it ceratia, differing from one 
another. and poſſeſſing, the one the virtues of the carob fruit, 
and the other of the acacia, they mean the carob by the purging 
fruit, and the acacia by the aſtringent. IS 
NABCA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have called 
the tree more uſually deſcribed under the name of noplia, or 
the great jujube tree. Chabreus, p. 51. HI 


NABECH, in betany, the name given by the Arabian writers to 


the fruit of the tree ſadar, which is the lotus of Dioſcorides, and 
the acanthus of Virgil. The fruit of this, which is round, and 
like a cherry, only ſmaller, was firſt called by this name na- 
bech, or nabac, but afterwards the. tree was alſo called by it. 
dee the article Sap X. vs „ 
NABLUM, in Hebrew, nebel, an inſtrument of muſic among the 
Hebrews. The Seventy, and the Vulgate, tranſlate it fome- 
times by nablum, and at other times by pſalterion, or /yra, or 
even cithara: b | | 
The nablum was a ſtringed inſtrument, very near of the form 
of a a, which was played upon by both hands, and with a 


kind of bow. See Calmet's diſſertation concerning the in- 


ſtruments of muſic of the antient Hebrews, prefixed to the ſe- 
cond volume of his commentary upon the pſalms. Calmet, 
Dict. Bibl. : 1 60 5 | 
NADIR-7/-kifne, in the Turkiſh offices, the ſuperintendant over 
the wardrobe. Pocock's Egypt, p. 188. — 3s 
NAVI (Cycl.) are excreſcences of fleſh in various parts of the 
body, ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by frights, diſappoint- 
ments, &c. of the mother, while the infant was in the womb. 
Theſe tumors ariſe in all parts of the body ; they are of all fi- 
| ures, and of all ſizes, and are ſometimes of the common co- 
our of the ſkin, ſometimes black, red, &c. Many of them, 
both in ſhape and colour, reſemble fruits of ſeveral kinds, as 
mulberries, ſtrawberries, and the like; or animals, as mice, or 
ſpiders. | | x 
They are to be removed, as watts, by ligature, cautery, or ex- 
tirpation with the knife. But if they have large veſſels near 
their roots, if they are ſtrongly fixed to the bone, or if they 
ſeem to have a cancerous diſpoſition, it is much beſt for the 
to let them wholly alone; and where they are ſeated 
in the neighbourhood of arteries, or large veins, it preſſed to 
extirpate them, he ſhould never be without cauteries, ſtyptics, 
and other neceſſary apparatus, in caſe ot hæmor- 
| . Heifter's Surgery. p. 323. | 
NAGEMULUS, in ichthyology, a name given by ſome of the 
German authors to the fiſh called by Willughby and others, 
the Jucioperca, or pike-pearch. It is truly a ſpecies of pearch, 
. _e from. the comman pearch, principally by 
PPL, „II. | 


having two long teeth on each ſide of the mouth. See Perca. 

NAJAS, in botany, the name given by Linnæus to a genus 
of plants called by Vaillant and Micheli fluvialis. The cha- 

racters are theſe: it produces male and female flowers di- 

ſtinct. In the male flowers, the perianthium is compoſed 

of one leaf of a cylindric figure, and truncated at the baſe, 
growing ſmaller at the top, and having at the mouth two 
oppoſite ſegments which bend backwards. The flower is 
compoſed of only one petal, and is a tube of the length of 
the cup; its verge is divided into four ſegments, which are 
rolled backwards. There are no ſtamina, but the middle of the 
flower produces one, oblong, ere& anthera. In the female 
flower there is no cup, nor any petal, but a piſtil whoſe 
3 is of an oval figure, and terminates in a ſlender 
yle; the ſtigmata are ſimple; the fruit is an oval capſule, 
containing one oblong oval ſeed. Linnæi Gen. Pl, 443. Vaill. 

A. G. 1719. T. I. T. 2. Michel. 8. | | 

NAIL, 0 in the manege. The different poſition of the 
nails of the bridle, or left hand of the horſeman, gives the 

horſe a facility of changing hands, and forming his depar- 

ture, and ſtop; by reaſon that the motion of the bridle 
follows ſuch a poſition of the nails. To give a horſe head, 
you mult turn the nails downwards. To turn the horſe to 
the. right, you muſt turn them upwards, moving your 
hand. to the right. To change to the left you muſt 
turn the nail down, and bear to the left. To ſtop the horſe 
my muſt turn them upwards, and lift up, or raiſe your 
and. 

Nairs of the human body. Dr. Pozzi endeavours to prove, that 
the nails grow out of the tendons, which are ſpread upon the 
laſt phalanx of the fingers and toes. See UNCUIs. 

NAKED „all, or leaf, among botaniſts. See the articles STALK, 

and LrAF. | | 

NAKIB, in the Oriental dignities, the name of an officer who is 

a deputy to the cadiliſkier, or, as he may be called, the lord 

high chancellor of Egypt, appointed by the grand ſignior. Po- 
cocks Egypt, p. 170. 

NAKIR, a word ufed by ſome medical writers to expreſs a vio- 
lent flatulence which paſſes from one limb to another, and is 
always attended with pain. - | _ 

NAKOUS, an Egyptian muſical inſtrument, made like two 
plates of braſs, and of all ſizes, from two inches to a foot in 
diameter; they hold them by ſtrings faſtened to their middles, 

and ſtrike them together ſo as to beat time. They are uſed in 
the Coptic churches, and in the Mahometan proceſſions. 
Pooeck's Egypt, p. 186. | | 

NAL la appelia, in botany, a name uſed in the Hortus Malaba- 
ricus to expreſs an Indian ſhrub, or tree, from the roots of 
which they obtain an oil of a gold yellow colour, and very a- 

greeable ſmell, called appel ol. It is of a bitteriſh and ſharp 

| taſte, and is in great eſteem among them in pains of the head. 
Hort. Malab. 

NAMANTIA, in ichthyology, a name given by the French to 
the manati, or ſea cow. FA 

NAME (Cycl.) — Generical NAME. See GENERICAL. 

NAMUR marble, a name given by our artificers to a ſpecies of 
black marble, which is very hard, and capable of a good poliſh, 
but has no variegations of any other colour. It is common in 
Italy, France, and Germany, and is the ſpecies called the Lu- 

 cullean marble by the Romans. HilPs Hitt. Foſſ. p. 466. See 

Lucur LEUN marmor. 

NAPELLUS (Cyc1.) — This plant is poiſonous in ſome places, 

and innocent in others. Its mortal quality increaſes with the 
heat of the climate, and goes off where that is ſmall. In the 
ſouth of France, it is a fatal poiſon ; in Bretany, they find the 
roots inoffenſive to the moſt tender conſtitutions ; and farther 
north, they eat the leaves among their ſallad herbs, to get them 
an appetite, and find them a ſafe and wholeſome food. Deſſan- 
des Tr. Phyſ. 
It is ſaid the napellus may be fo corrected by volatile ſalt of tar - 
tar, as to become innocent. Feyl''s Works, Abr. Vol. 1. p. bo. 
Dr. Hill makes the napellus a ſpecies of aconite. Hill's Nat. 
Hiſt. Vol. 2. p. 483. 5 , 
NAPESCA, a name given by ſome to a ſpecies of jujube. 

NAPHA, a name given by many of the writers in pharmacy to 

' orange- water. - 

NAPHTHA, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
fluid foſſils, the characters of which are, that they are of a thin 
conſiſtence. bright and pellucid, of a ſtrong ſmell, very readily 
inflammable, and, when pure, burning away, without leaving 
any reſiduum. 

this genus there are only two ſpecies, the one | 
known by the name of naphtha, the other by that of pet 

| The firſt is a pure and mineral fluid, of a i 
conſiſtence m——_—— oils of vegetables 

: * 
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' 


' NARCISSOLEUCOIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of 
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Tomething thicker than the finer of the diſtilled ones; it is of a 
pale yellow, with a faint caſt of brown among it, and is, in- 
deed, of the very colour of the common brown amber uſed by 
the apothecaries. It is of a briſk, penetrating ſmell, ſomething 
like that of the chemical oil of amber, but not ſo offenſive. It 
is extremely inflammable, and is found floating on the waters 
of certain ſprings which break out at the ſides: of hills in Per- 
ſia, Tartary, China, and other parts of the eaſt, It ſeems very | 
praQticable, by means of this mineral fluid, and a proper acid, 
to make a ſort of artificial amber, this being only a ſort of fluid 
amber. 3 2 
The ſecond kind, commonly known by the name of petroleum, 
is a thin, ſubtle, and penetrating fluid, much thinner than the 
yellow naphtha, and as fine as the cleareſt diſtilled oils of vege- 
tables. It is of a very ſtrong and penetrating ſmell ; and is of 
various colours. It is naturally of a clear, fine, and bright 
white, and nearly as pellucid as the pureſt ſpring water; but 
it is more frequently found brown, rediſh, or blackiſh. It is 
produced in almoſt all parts of the world : England, France, 
and Germany, afford it in many places, but it is moſt plenti- 
fully found in Italy. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 419, ſeq. 
Naphtha has much the ſame medical virtues with petroleum, 
only in a more remiſs degree. In Perſia, it is uſed externally 
on many occaſions, and alſo given inwardly in colics, a few 
drops being the doſe. See PETROLEUM. | 
NAPLES yellow, the common name in the colour ſhops of Lon- 
don, and among our painters, for the ochre called giallolino. | 
See GIALLOLINO. | | 
NAPUS, navetu, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are the ſame with thoſe of the turnep, and 
which ſcarce deſerves to be made a different genus from it, dif- 
fering only in its general figure. | | 
The ſpecies of xavew enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe: 
1. The white-rooted, manured navew. 2. The yellow-rooted, 
manured ravew. 3. The black-rooted, manured navew. 4. 
The largeſt-rooted, manured navew. And, 5. The wild na- 
veiv. Tourn. Inſt. p. 229. | 
The ſeeds of napus are roundiſh, of a blackiſh colour, and of 
an acrid and biting taſte. They are accounted deterſive, in- 
ſicive, aperitive, and digeſtive, and ſaid to be good in malignant 
fevers, and the ſmall pox, and are an ingredient in the Venice 
treacle. The root of the plant is ſaid to be alſo good in coughs, 
aſthmas, and conſumptions. 
| Napeoil is made from the ſeed of the napus ſylveſtris Lobelii, of- 
ten called navette, and the oil navetta oil. Lemerys Hiſt. of 
Drugs. See NAVETTE. | 5 
Na pus, in natural hiſtory, a name given to a ſpecies of voluta, 
approaching to the nature of the famous admiral ſhell, and 
more commonly known by the name of the falſe admiral, or 
baſtard admiral. See ADMIRAL. | 
NAPUT, in botany, the name given by the Norwegians to a 
plant whoſe root is an excellent remedy for the colic, It grows 
plentifully in the northern parts of Norway, and is the conſtant | 
remedy uſed by the miners for their colics, which are particu- 
larly ſevere, The taſte is ſaid to be agreeable, being at firſt | 
chewing ſomewhat like a radiſh, but afterwards having the fla- 
vour of the garden angelica, Phil. Tranſ No 114. 
NARCAPHTHON, in the materia medica, the name given by 
many to the bark called caſcarilla. | | | 
NARCE, Arn, a torpor, ſtupor, or dullneſs of ſenſation; uſed 
either for a natural ſtupidity, or for that ſtupefaction of the 
- ſenſes brought on by medicines, to alleviate the violence of pains. | 
NARCISSITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to a ſpecies of afteropodium from its ſuppoſed reſemblance 
to the flowers of the narciſſus ; others have called ſome of the 
coralloide funguſes by that name, and others a ſpecies of echi- 
nites of the pileated kind. | 
It is, however, a namethat none of them have any title to, fince 
the reſemblance will appear very ſmall when nicely conſidered, 
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plants, the characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the 
liliaceous kind, and is compoſed of ſix petals, ſometimes equal, 
ſometimes irregular in ſize, and is pendulous, and of a ſome- 
what bell-faſhioned form. The cup of the flower becomes fi- 
nally a fruit of a roundiſh figure, divided into three cells, and 
containing roundiſh ſeeds; to this alſo it is to be added, that 
tha root is bulbous. | 
The ſpecies of narciſſoleucoium enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The common narciſſo eucoium. 2. The nar- 
ciſſoleucaium with a white expanded flower. 155 The many- 
flowered, late, meadow narciſſaleuceium. 4. The double, ma- 
ny-flowered, meadow — — 5. The greater, tri- 
ſoliate. narci//cleucoium. 6. The leſſer, trifoliate narciſſeleucoi- 
um. 7. I he blue-flowered, trifoliate narciſſoleucozum. 8. The 
broad leaved, autumnal narci//oleucoium. 9. The capillaceous- 
Jeaved, autumnal narcifſoleucaium. 10. The capillaceous- 
| leaved, vernal narci{ſoleucoium. Towrn. Inſt, p. 387. 
NARCISSUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe: the flower is liliaceous, con- 
' ſiting of one leaf made in a bell-like ſhape, and divided at the 
edge into ſix ſegments, ſurrounding its middle in manner of a 
crown. The cup 2 out of a membranaceous huſk, «| 
on 


becomes at length a * ſruit, ſome what 

proaching to a trigonal form z and opening, ſhews itſelf to 
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compoſed of three cells, which uſually contain roundiſh ſecde. 
See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs g. 

The ſpecies of narciſſus enumerated by Mr. Tourneſort are 
theſe: 1. The great, pale-flowered narciſſus, with hoary 
leaves. 2. The great, blueiſh, white-flowered narciſſus, with 
a deep, yellow, circle. 3. The white-floweted, ſcented nar- 
ciſſus, with the circle of the flower yellow. 4. The ſnow 
white, ſweet-ſcented narciſſus, with a red circle. 5. The white 
narciſſus, with a yellow circle. 6. The great, white, ſweet- 
ſcented narciſſus. 7. The great, white, oriental narciſſus. 8. 
The middle, white, oriental narciſſus. 9. The white, oriental 
naraſſus, with a ſtarry cup. 10. The great, plain, white nar- 
ciſſus. 11. The leſſer, plain, white narciſſus. 12. The ſnow- 
wliite narciſſus. 13. The fmall-flowered, white narciſſis, 
with the ſmell of jaſmine. 14. The great, white; oriental 
narciſſus, with a yellow cup. 15. The middle, white, ori- 
ental narciſſus, with a yellow cup. 16. The leſſer, white, 
oriental narciſſus, with a yellow cup. 17. The white, ori- 
ental narciſſus, with a yellow, double cup. 18. The ori- 
ental narciſſus, with a round, gold, yellow cup. 19. The 
pale-flowered narciſſus, with a ſaffron- coloured middle. 20. 


The pale-flowered narciſſus, with a gold, yellow middle. 


21. The many-flowered, white narciſſus, with a deep, yel- 
low circle. 22. The narciſſus, with a purple middle, 23. 
The pale-flowered narciſſus, with a ſaffron- coloured middle. 
24. The pale-flowered narciſſus, with a gold, yellow circle. 
25. The white narciſſur, with reflex leaves, and a ſhort, gold 
yellow cup. 26. The elegant narciſſus, with double flow- 
ers, variegated with yellow, and ſaffron colour, 27. The 
ſtrong-ſcented, full-flowered narciſſus, with a yellow middle. 


28. The very large flowered narciſſus, with a yellow middle. 


29. The ſnow white, fine-ſcented narciſſu, with a yellow 
cup. 30. The many-flowered, African, yellow narciſſus. 
31. The many-flowered, Portugal, yellow narciſſus. 32. 

he great, many - flowered, Conſtantinople narciſſus, with 
double, greyiſh, white flowers. 33. The yellow, Conſtan- 
tinople narciſſus. 34. The narrow-leaved, all-yellow na: - 
ciſſus. 35. The narrow-leaved, yellow narciſſus, with a large 
cup. 36. The great, white-flowered, narrow-leaved narciſ- 
ſus. 37. The ſmaller, white-flowered, narrow-leaved nar- 
ciſſus. 38. The pale-flowered, narrow-leaved narciſſus, with 
a deep, yellow cup. 39. The little, white narciſſus, with 
a beautiful, purple border. 40. The grafly-leaved narciſſus, 


with a deep yellow middle. 41. The ruſh-leaved narciſſus, 


with yellow flowers, and long cups. 42. The ſmaller, 
yellow-flowered, ruſh-leaved narciſſus. 43. The ruſh-leaved 
narciſſus, with yellow, variegated flowers. 44. The ruſh- 
leaved narciſſus, with a pale flower, and a deep yellow cup. 
45. The ruſh-leaved narciſſus, with a round, roſe-like flow- 
er. 46. The plain, white flowered, ruſh-leaved narciſſus. 
47. The ruſh-leaved narciſſus, with twiſted leaves, and with 
white flowers, and yellow cups. 48. The white, autumnal 
narciſſus. 49. The ſmalleſt, white, autumnal narciſſus. 50. 
The great, white flowered, broad-leaved parcifſus, with a 
ſhort, yellow cup. 51. The broad-leaved, pate-flowered nar- 
ciſſus, with a large, gold-coloured cup, and a ſtriated ſtalk. 
52. The broad-leaved narciſſus, with large, pale-coloured 
flowers, and a yellow cup. 53. The middle, white narciſ- 
ſus, with a ſhort, yellow cup. 54. The great, pale, yellow 


narciſſus. 55, The yellowiſh narciſſus, with an hexangular 


tube. 56. The yellow narciſſus, with a round tube. 57. 
The white narciſſus, with a yellow tube. 58. The white 
narciſſus, with a yellow cup, and with the ſmell of the 
muſcari. 59. The white narciſſus, with an ovlong, yellow 
cup. 60. The wild, pale-fl.wered narciſſus, with a yellow 
cup. 61. The great, all-yellow narciſſus, with a very long 


cup. 62. The plain, yellow nzarciſſus, with the leaves of 


the flower bent back. 63. The ſmall, plain, yellow rarciſſus. 


64. The white narciſſus, with a yellow cup. 65. The white 


narciſſus, with a yellow fimbria. 66. The ſmall, creeping, 
yellow narciſſus. 67. The white, narrow-leaved narciſſus, 
with an oblong cup, and a depending flower. 68. The 
mountain, ruſh-leaved narciſſus, with a yellow cup 69. The 
mountain narciſſus, with a fimbriated flower. 70. The ſmalleſt, 
white, mountain, ruſhy-leaved narciſſus. 71. The moun- 


. tain, ruſhy-leaved narciſſus, with a gold, yellow cup. 72. 


The coronated, mountain narciſſus. 73. The double-flow- 
ered, oriental narciſſus, with yellowiſh, white flowers. 74. 
The broad-leaved, white narciſſus, with the yellow middle. 
75: The white narcifſus, with a double yellow corona. 76. 

he double, plain, yellow narciſſus. 77. The double, pur- 
ple-middled narciſſus. 78. The double, ſnow-white narciſſus. 
79. The Virginian, double, white narcifſus. 80. The dou- 
ble, yellow, wild narciſſus, without a cup, 8 1. The dou- 
ble narciſſun, with variegated flowers. 82. The yellow, 
wild narciſſus, with a double, or triple, yellow tube. 83. 
The paler, yellow, wild nurciſſut, with a triple tube. 84. 


The yellow narciſſus, with a divided tube. 85. The double, 


low, broad-leaved narci//zs. 86. The double, anemone- 
ike, gold - yellow, ruſh-Jeaved narcifſus, 87. The gold- 
yellow, double narciſ/as. £8. The fea narciſſus, called b 
many the little, white /quil, 8g, The — — 
fea narciſſus, 90. The liliaceous narciſſus. 91. The white- 
flower » ſpring, American narei us 92. be American 


narer/7s » 
Cd 


varciſſus, with double white flowers, ſmelling. like ba'fam of 
Peru. 93. The white narciſſus of Ceylon, with a hexangular 
ſweet-ſcented lower Tour n. Inſt. p. 353) ſeq. a 
NARC Os, in ichthyology, a name given by Joannes Cuba, and 
other writers, to the torpedo or cramp- fiſn; a ſpecies of raia, 
diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the rata tota lævis, the 
| wholly ſmooth raia. | | | 
NARCOSIS, a ſtupefaction or inſenſible ſtate, whether brought 
on by medicines, or happening from natural cauſes. | 
NARDINUM wunguentum, ointment of ſpikenard, an ointment 
greatly celebrated among the antient writers in medicine. It 
ſeems to have been variouſly prepared, but always with a great 
number of aromatic ingredients, and always with ſpikenard 
for the baſis. | ne 
Dioſcorides ſays, that the malabathrum, or Indian leaf, was 
ſometimes an ingredient in it, but that it was alſo ſometimes 
made without it. It was generally, however, mix'd with the 
 oleum balaninum, or amphacinum, inſpiſſated with an addition of 
ſchænanth; and to increaſe its 8 there were added, 
coſtus, amomum, myrrh, and balm of Gilead. 
The fineſt was accounted that which was of a thin conſiſtence, 
and very fragrant ſmell. It was ſaid to be attenuating and 
deterſive, but ſomewhat acrimonious ; and was ſometimes, for 


particular uſes, reduced to a ſolid conſiſtence with reſin. Dio- 
ſeorides, I. 1. c. 35. | 


NAT 


to dilate the ala of the noſe; without any elevation of the noſe 
itſelf, It is called by Albinus the compreſſor naris, and by 
Winſlow the tranſuerſalis, or inferior naſi. Cowper calls it the 
elevator ala naſi, and Santorini the tranſverſus nafs, 
NARONICZ radix, in the materia medica, a name given by 
ſome authors to the iris root. Ger. Emac Ind. 2. See Irs; 
NARROW, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to narrow, when 
he does not take ground enough, or does not bear far enough 
out to the one hand or to the other, If your horſe narrows; 
you muſt aſſiſt him with the inſide rein, that is, you muſt car- 
ry your hand to the outſide, and preſs him forward upon 
ſtraight lines with the calves of your legs. | 
NaRrRow is alſo a term among bowlers. See Bow 1nG. 
NARWAL, a name given tu a fiſh of the whale kind, more 
quently called the ſea-unicorn. See UNICORN, 
NASAMMONITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 
antients to a ſtone, which Pliny deſcribes to have been of a 
blood colour, variegated with veins of black. We know no 
ſtone which anſwers to this character at preſent, unleſs it be 
ſome of the agates, in a variegated ſtate. | 
NASCALE, a ſort of peſſary, made of woo', cotton, of the 
like, and introduced into the vagina, after being impregnated 
with proper ingredients. | i 
NASDA, a word uſed by ſome medical writers for naphthn, and 
ſeemingly a corruption of that word. 


fre- 
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NARDUS, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the name of a 
diſtinct genus of plants of the graſs kind, the diſtinguiſhing 
characters of which are, that there is no calyx ; that the flow- 
er is compoſed of two valves; the exterior is very ſlender, 
oblong, and ends in a beard or awn, and in ſome fort receives 
the other into a cavity in its fore part : the interior is ſmall and 
ſtrait, and is terminated by a much ſhorter awn. The ſtami- 
na are three capillary filaments, ſhorter than the flower : the 
antherz are oblong : the germen of the piſtillum is oblong : 
the ſtyles are two in number, capillary, and reflex and downy : 
the ſtigmata are ſimple. The flower continues firmly attached 
to the ſced. The ſeed is ſingle, long, ſtrait, pointed at both 
ends, and narrower in its upper than in its under part. Linnæi 
Gen. Plant. p. 19. See SPIKENARD, Cycl. 

Nazpvs ruſlica, in botany, a name attributed by ſome authors 
to the aſarabacca, and by others to the baccharis monſpelienſium. 
Dale, Pharm. p. 79. 


NARES piſcium. The noftrils in fifh are placed ſo very variouſly, | 


and have ſo many differences in number, figure, ſituation and 
proportion, that they make a very eſſential ſeries of characters, 
for the diſtinguiſhing the genera and ſpecies one from another. 
In regard to number; 1. Some fiſh have them not at all, as the 
petromyzum. 2. Many fiſh have one no/tril on each fide, 
placed in the manner of thoſe of birds and quadrupeds, as the 


chonepterus, &c. 3. Many have them placed two on each | 


NASTTAS, a word uſed by ſome authors 
thro' the noſe. 


NASTOS, in botany, a name by which Cluſius and ſome other 
authors have called the reed, of which the common walking 
canes are made, which is the arundo farcta of other writers. 

Ser. Herb. p. 34. | 

NASTURTIUM, creſſes, in botany, the name of a genus. of 
plants, the charaQters of which are theſe: the flower conſiſts 

of four leaves, and is of the cruciform kind: the piſtil ariſes 
from the cup, and becomes a roundiſh flatted fruit, divided by 
an intermediate membrane into two cells, and containing 
uſually a number of flat ſeeds, To theſe marks it is to be add- 
ed, that the leaves of the na/turtiums are divided and cut into 
ſegments, by which it is at fight diſtinguiſhed from the thlaſpi. 
The ſpecies of naſturtium enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The common garden us 2. The curled- 
leav'd garden creſs. 3. The narrow-leav'd garden creſi, with 
more curied leaves. 4. The broad-leav'd garden creſs. 5. The 
wild creſs, called by ſome the umbellated 74D. 6, The 
lefſer-podded wild creſs, with finely-divided leaves. 7. The 
wild creſs, with extremely fine divided leaves. 8. The orien- 
tal naſturtium, with the lower leaves like thoſe of yarrow, and 
the upper ones like thoſe of thorough wax. 9. The wild crefs, 
with criſtated pods. 10. The alpine creſi, with finely-divided 
leaves. 11. The little ſpring creſs, called by ſome the rock 


to expreſs a ſpeaking 


fide, as the cyprini, percæ, &c. Bs 
In regard to figure, they are, 1. In ſome round, as all four are 


in the gadi, and the two anterior ones in the conger, mackrell, | 


&c. 2. Some are oval, as the poſterior pair in the conger, 
&c. and, 3. Many are oblong. 3 
As to their ſituation, they alſo differ much: 1. Some are placed 
very near the ſnout or roſtrum, as the clupeæ; and the anterior 
tubuloſe foramina, in the conger or ſea eel, are alſo of this 
kind. 2. In many kinds of fiſh they are placed near the eyes, 
as in the pike, the pearch, and the like: and, 3. In ſome they 
are placed as it were at a middle diſtance between the eyes and 
the end of the ſnout, as in the ammodytz or ſand eels, &c. 
The ares of fiſh differ alſo in proportion: in thoſe fiſhes 
which have two pairs of theſe holes, they are, 1. In ſome ve- 
ry near one another, ſo as almoſt to touch: they are thus 
placed in the cyprinus and clupeæ, &c. 2. They are placed 
at great diſtances, which is the caſe in the conger, the pearch, 
and many others. According to theſe variations, the no/?rus, 
tho' a part in general very little attended to, yet become of 
notable uſe in the diſtinguiſhing the ſpecies. Arted:'s Ichthyol. 
NARIFUSORIA, a name given by authors to ſuch medicines as 
were meant to be inſtilled into the noſtrils, for diſorders of 
the head and eyes. 3 
NARINARI, the Braſilian name of a fiſh of the aguila marina 
kind, called by the Dutch pi:}fert and ſcicle. 55 
It is very large and flat, and the figure of its body is nearly 


triangular, its ſides or wings being very broad, and large 1 
e: 


The head is very large, and has a furrow down its mid 
the mouth is ſomewhat triangular, but rounded at the corners. 
It has no teeth; but in the place of them, has a bone in the 
under part of its mouth, in the ſhape of a tongue, of four fin- 
gers long, and a finger and half broad, and a ſmaller bone of 
e ſame ſhape in the upper part: between theſe it cruſhes its 
prey. The under bone conſiſts of ſeventeen ſmall pieces, of 
the figure of the letter V. Theſe are hard and firm, and are 
held together by cartilages, and under them are the ſame num- 
r of others, much more ſoft and ſpungy. The upper bone 
conſiſts of fourteen pieces, which are each in like manner 
double, and joined to one another by cartilages. The body 


is uſually a foot and a half long, and the tai! four foot. Its | 


fleſh is finely flavoured, Marggraue Hiſt. Braf. p. 119. 

The bones of this and the like fiſh's mouths, are the foſlile 
 filiqueſtra, | 
NARIS externus alint, in anatomy, a name given by Rialanus to 

one of the muſcles of the noſe, the uſe of Which, he ſays, is 


cardamine. 12. The little rock cr, with leaves like thoſe of 
| ſhepherd's purſe. 13. The ſmall procumbent ſpring naſtur- 
tium: and, 14. The little ſpring naſturtium, with leaves only 
at the root. Tourn, Inſt. p. 213. 
Water-creſſes are frequently eaten in ſpring as a ſallad. The 
Whole plant is of a very acrid taſte, and is a powerful attenuant 
and reſolvent. It is recommended as a kind of ſpecific in the 
ſcurvy, and is eaten in great quantities by many with that in- 
tent. It is good againſt all obſtructions of the viſcera, and 
conſequently in jaundices, and other chronic diſeaſes; It is 
alſo a powerful diuretic and promoter of the menſes. People 
have pretended to preſerve the virtues of this plant in waters, 
ſyrups, and conſerves; but the beſt way of taking it is either 
to eat it as a fallad, or to drink its expreſſed juice ſingly, or 
mixed with that of the other antiſcorbutic plants, as brook- 
lime, &c. which is often done. 
| NASUS, in zoology, the name of a freſh-watet fiſh; common 
in the Rhine, the Danube, and moſt of the large rivers in 
Germany, tho' unknown in England, and called by different 
authors the ſimus, ſavetta, and platyrynches. 8 
Its general ſize is between ſix and twelve inches in length. In 
ſhape and colour it much reſembles our ehub. Its belly and 
ſides are of a filvery white, and the belly fins and the lower 
half of the tail are often a little reddiſh : its head is ſmall; and 
has a black ſpot on its hinder part; its belly is flat, and ſome- 
what broad, and its ſcales large; and its ſnout or noſe ſtand 
out beyond the mouth, which is a ſingularity, and from which 
it had its name, Its mouth is very ſmall; it has no teeth, 
and its ſkull is pellucid. It is a looſe and inſipid · taſted fiſh, 

and very full of bones. They ſpawn in May, at which time 
the males are rougher than at any other ſeaſon, and have their 
heads ſpeckled with white ſpots, like the Engliſh rudd. At this 
time alſo they ſwim together in immenſe ſhoals, and the fiſher- 
men have ſometimes caught two or three thouſand of them 
in one night. J/illughby's Hiſt, Piſc. p. 284. 

NATAN TE leaf,, among botaniſts. See Leap. 

NATATIO, fwumming. in ichthyology. The ſwimming of fiſhes 
in general is greatly aſſiſted by their ait bladder. Thoſe kinds 
which have not this bladder, either have regular lungs, and con- 
tain air in them, as is the caſe in the cetaceous fiſhes; or they 
have remarkably thin and flat bodies, as the raysandthornbacks, 
and the pleuronecti; or remarkably long and flexous ones, as 


| 


the petromyza z and by theſe meang are capable of eaſy Rexuous 
22 which, with the help of the fins, thruſt them any way 
at pleaſure f tho' their bodies are not ſo nicely poig'd, as to the 


wagh 


NAT 


weight of the water, as thoſe of ſuch fiſh as have the aſſiſtanee 


of theſe air- veſſels. It has been ſuppoſed by ſome, that the 
motion of fiſh in the water depended principally upon the 
pectoral fins, but this is eaſily proved falſe by experiment; for 


if the pectoral fins of a fiſh are cut off, and it be again put 


into the water, it will be found to move forward or ſideways, 
upward or downward, as well as it did when it had them on. 
If a fiſh be carefully obſerv'd, while ſwimming in a baſin of 
clear water, it will be found not to keep theſe pectoral fins 
conſtantly expanded, but only td open them at ſuch times as 
it would ſtop or change its courſe, this ſeeming to be their 
principal, if not their only uſe. The pe@oral and ventral 
fins, in the common fiſhes of the cathetoplateous or compreſied 
form, ſerve in the ſame manner in the keeping the fiſh ſtill, 
and ſerve in ſcarce any other motion than that toward the bot- 
tom: ſo that this motion of the fiſh, which has been generally 
attributed to their fins, is almoſt wholly owing to their muſcles, 
and to the equipoiſe of their air-bladder. I hat the uſe of the 
pectoral and ventral fins is to keep the fiſh ſteady and upright 
in the water, is evident from the conſequences of their leis: 
if they are cut off, and the fiſh put again into the water, it 
cannot continue in its erect natural poſture, but ſtaggers about, 
and rolls from ſide to ſide. The fins of the back and anus are 
alſo of great uſe to the keeping the creature in its natural po- 
ſition, as is eaſily ſeen by cutting them off, 
- motions of the fiſh afterwards. 


o 


Tho! a great deal depends on the motion of the muſcles of | 


the ſeveral parts of the body in the fawimming of the fiſh, yet 
the tail, and thoſe muſcles which move the lower part of the 
body, to which it is affixed, are the great inſtruments by 
which their ſwift motions in the water are performed. The 
moving the tail, and that part of the body to which it adheres, 
backward and forward, or fideways any- one way, throws the 
whole body of the fiſh ſtrongly the contrary way; and even in 
ſwimming ſtrait forward, the motion and direction are both 
greatly afliſted by the vibrations of this part, as may be expe- 
rienced in the motion of a boat, which when impelled for- 
ward, may be firmly guided by means of an oar held out at its 
ſtern, and moved in the water as occaſion directs. The dorſal 
- muſcles, and thoſe of the lower part of the body between the 
anus and tail, are the principal that are uſed in the motion of 
this part, and theſe are therefore the moſt uſeful to the fiſh in 
 fwimming. The muſcles of the belly ſeem to have their prin- 
cipal uſe in the contracting the belly and the air-bladder. They 
have been ſuppoſed of uſe to move the belly fins; but there are 
too many of them for ſuch a purpoſe, and theſe fins have each 
its peculiar muſcle fully ſufficient to the buſineſs. The uſe of 
the tail in ſwimming is eaſily ſeen, by cutting it off, and com- 


mitting the fiſh to the water without it, in which caſe it is a 


moſt helpleſs creature. See A1r-bladder. | 
NATIVO habends, in law, a writ directed to the ſheriff, for a 
lord who claimed inheritance in any villain, when his villain 
was run away from him, for the apprehending and reſtoring 
him to the lord. Terms of Law. 55 
NA TIX, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome old writers 
to the nerita. 3 : 
NATRIX, in botany, the name given by Rivinus to a genus of 
plants, nearly allied to the anonis, and comprehended with it 
in one genus by Linnæus, under the name of anos. Rivin. 
vol. 4. p. 82. See REsT-harrow. f 
NATRIXx, in zoology, the name of the common or water ſnake, 
called alſo torguata, from the ring about its neck. It is much 
longer and larger than the viper, and is no water animal, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, but a land one, which being able to ſwim very 
well, often takes the water to hunt about for frogs, which are 
its principal food. It grows to be much longer and larger than | 
the viper, and does not bring forth live young ones, but great 
numbers of eggs, which it lays in dunghills, to be hatched by 
the warmth of the place, or by the heat of the ſun. _ | 
It is very common in buſhy places, and near waters, and in 
- winter finds holes in the banks of ditches, or about the roots 
of trees, where it lies torpid the whole winter It has no 
poiſon, and may be ſafely taken up and played with, never fo 
much as attempting to bite. It feeds on many ſmall inſects, 
ſometimes on vegetable ſubſtances, 'and oftener on frogs, 
mice, &c. „ 8 


| Trs back is of a fort of duſky earth colour, and its belly varie-| 
d with black and a bluiſh white, but near the head almoſt 


- wholly white, having only a few ſmall ſpots of black at the | 


ſides, the colour growing darker toward the end of the tail; 
and near the end, the middle part of all the ſcales are black, 


and their extremities only of a bluiſh white: the whole belly | 


is covered with long parallel ſcales, placed tranſverſely, The 
back and ſides are covered with ſmall ſcales, and are variegated 
with ſeveral ſtre xs and ſpots of black: there are more than 

eighty tranſverſe black lines running from the back to the 
| ſides? and beſide theſe, two other rows of ſmaller, in form of 
| ſpots, near the middle of the back. The head is covered 

with large ſcales of a duſkier colour than thoſe of the reſt' of 


the body, and the upper jaw is white on each fide, with four 
or ve light lines of black running acroſs it. Its chain is 
fpots of that colour, 


* 
a deep 


of two 


yellow, and is compoſed 
one on each/fide of the neck, or at each 
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and obſerving the | 


black, with its top directed toward the tail. It has none of 
thoſe long canine teeth of the viper and other poiſonous ſer- 
pents, by means of which the poiſon is conve. ed into the 
wound, but only two rows of ſmall ſerrated teeth, deſtined 
by nature for no other uſe than eating its food. 
t may not be judged improper to have been thus particular in 
the deſcription of this ſpecies, as it is well to know what of 
the ſnake kind are, and what are not to be feared ; and as the 
apothecaries and others, for want of theſe characters, often 
buy this common ſnake under the name ot the viper. Ray's 
dyn. Anim. p. 335, 336. > IN 
NATRUM, or NaTRon, (Cy:/.) in natural hiſtory, the name 
of the nitre of the antients. 
There have been various opinions about the natrum of the an- 
| tients, and ſome have been of opinion, that our ſalt petre or 
nitre was the ſame ſubſtance ; but this has been always diſ- 
countenanced by the more judicious. Dr. Hill, who had met 
with a fait from the ſame þ rt of the world whence the au- 
' tients had their natrum, and which anſwered to all the cha- 
racters they have given of it, defines it to be a fait found 
; ſometimes pure, and ſometimes fouled with carth, fermenting 
with acids, and farming Bat oblong cryſtallizations, with four 
unequal ſides, and two truncated ends. Theſe were the cha- 
racters of that ſalt, and theſe perfectly agree with the accounts 
we have of nitre in the earlieſt ages, tho' we have none ſuf- 
ficiently accurate to take them all in. And whatever may have 
been the opinion of ſome, that the zatrum or nitre of the 
Hebrews was very early loſt, a careful examination of the an- 
tients proves the contrary, and that this very ſalt was the nitre 
both of the Greeks and Romans, the xitrum and apbronitrum 
of Dioſcorides, and the zitum ot Pliny. It is found in broad 
and flat maſſes of various ſizes, but uſually ſmall, and when 
broken, are ſound to be compoſed of foſciculi or bundles of 
ſmall fibres, of an oblong and flatted figure, and laid but 
looſely together. 1 . 
It is naturally of a duſky white; but is ſometimes found of a 
brown colour, and ſometimes of 'a fine deep red. This is its 
pureſt ſtate; but beſide this, it is frequently found in form of 
powder mixed with dirt, and riſing in little hillocks on the 
ſurface of the ground. It is of an acrimonious pungent taſte, 
and is more like the alkaline ſalts produced by burning vege- 
tables, than any of the native ſalts. It diflolves in a very 
ſmall quantity of water, and ferments violently with aqua- 
fortis, or any other weaker acid menitruum. | a 
It is found in great plenty in Sindy, a province in the inner 
part of Aſia, and in many other parts of the eaſt, and might 
be had in any quantities. Perhaps it would be worth conſider- 
ing as a branch of commerce, as it would ſupply the place of 
| + og: in the making ſoap and glaſs, as the fame author has 
tried. | a 
The characters recorded of the nitre of the antients are, 1. That 
it would ferment with vinegar ; and, 2. That it had an abſter- 
five quality. Theſe we have from the ſcriptures : and the reſt 
were, that it was of an acid taſte ; that it was found native in 
the eaſtern parts of the world; that it ſerved in the place of 
ſoap, and that with ſand it would make glaſs. All theſe pro- 
perties this ſalt has; and it may be added, that no other native 
ſalt has them Hill's Hiſt. of Foil. p. 386 to 389. 
It is a very remarkable property of this ſalt, that tho' in itſelf 
an alkah, and fermenting very violently with acids in its na- 
tive dry ſtate, yet in ſolution it does not ferment with them 
at all, If indeed oil of vitriol, or ſome other acid, be added 
to the ſolution of 7 atrum while turbid, that is, while ſome 
of the particles of the ſalt remain yet whole in it, the two 
liquors will ferment violently ; but if the ſolution be ſet by till 
Wholly clear, the ſame acid will cauſe no efferveſcence in it; 
but the ſame ſolution, evaporated to a third part, will again fer- 
ment with that or any other acid, the particles of the ſalt at 
that time being got together again, and meeting the acid as 


N 1 8 
in their ſolid form. 


This ſalt contains a volatile alkali, abſorbed from the air, and 
embodied in it. Its other principle ſeems a marine ſalt, which 
it may receive either from the earth, or from ſalt ſprings 
2 1 water, according to the different places where it is 
ound. | 
Pliny tells us, that the natrum of Egypt was only found to be 
produced at thoſe times of the year when the dews fell. And 
M. de la Chambre affirms, that in Egypt, three or four days 
before the Nile begins to overflow, there always falls a certain 
dew, which has a fermenting quality, and will leaven dough 
expoſed to the air. At the time of the falling of this dew, 
the natrum pits grow full of that ſalt: and Vanſlebius, Sands, 
and many others, join in affirming, that at this time the air 
becomes greatly more healthy; and tho? before the falling of 
| this dew, or the inundation of the Nile, people die of the 
plague to the number of five hundred in a day in Grand Cairo, 
after this not one dies of that diſeaſe. It is eaſily ſeen, that 
the overflowing of the Nile does not produce this effect, but 
the dews and air, which at that time ate full of that volatile 
alkali, which is one of the principles of the natrum. People 
who have preſerved ſpecimens of the natrum have alſo ob- 
ſerved, that they would grow much heavier on being expoſed 


to the air at the time of the overflowing of the Nile, Phil, 
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NATURAL (Cy:l.) NATURAL hiflory. The natural hiſtory 


only of any one particular place, is a ſubject very extenſive in 
its materials, and to be ſet about without great care and * 
cumipection. Mr. Boyle has favoured the world with a li 
of the heads under which to arrange things, and what to en- 
quire after on ſuch an occaſion. TIF 
The general heads under which he comprehends the articles o 
this hiſtory, are four ; the things which regard the heavens, 
the air, the waters, and the earth. : 

Of the firft claſs are the longitude and latitude of the place; 
the length of the longeſt and ſhorteſt days and nights; the cli- 
mates, parallels, &c. what fixed ſtars are ſeen, and what are 
| ſeen there. 5 

rien the air may be obſerv'd, its temperature, as to the firſt 
four qualities, and the meaſure of them ; its weight, clear- 
neſs, reſractive power; its ſubtlety or coarſeneſs; its abound- 
ing with or wanting an eſurine falt: its variations according to 
the ſeaſons of the year, and the times of the day: what dura- 
tion the ſeveral kinds of weather uſually have: what meteors 
it is moſt or leaſt apt to breed; and in what order they are ge- 
nerated, and how long they generally laſt: what winds it is 
moſt ſubject to; whether any of them be ſtated or ordinary: 
what diſeaſes are ſaid to be epidemical, or depending on the 
ſtate and condition of the air: what other diſeaſe it is ſubject 
to, wherein the air may be ſuppoſed to have ſome ſhare: what 
is the uſual ſalubrity and inſalubrity of it, and what ſorts of 
conſtitutions it agrees with, what it does not. 5 
About the waters, it may be proper to obſerve the ſea, its depth, 
tides, currents, ſaltneſs, and other qualities: next, the rivers 
will come under conſideration, their depth, length, courſe, 
inundation, and the goodneſs or badneſs of their waters, with 
their gravity, and other peculiar qualities. After theſe, the 
lakes, ſprings, ponds, &c. are to be conſidered, eſpecially the 
mineral waters, their kinds, qualities and virtues, and the 
manner of trying them. The inhabitants of the waters may 
follow here; and the particular kinds of fiſh that are found 
there, whether of the ſea or rivers, are to be mentioned, with 
an account of their ſtores, bignels, goodneſs, ſeaſons of per- 
fection, haunts, peculiarities of any kind relating to them, and 


the manner of taking them, eſpecially when there is any thing 


ſingular in it. 1 . 
The things relating to the earth, are laſt to be examined: theſe 
are, firſt the earth itſelf, then its inhabitants, and its various 
productions, whether external or internal. In the earth itſelf 
may be obſerved, its dimenſions, ſituation eaſt, welt, north 
and ſouth; its figure; its plains and valleys, their extent; its 
hills and mountains, and the height of the talleſt, both in re- 
ference to the neighbouring valleys and plains, and to the le- 
vel of the ſea; as alſo whether the mountains lie ſcattered, or 
are diſpoſed in ridges ; and if of the latter kind, whether they 
run eaſt, weſt, north, or ſouth. What promontories alſo, and 
what firey or ſmoaking hills it has, if any : whether the coun- 
try be coherent, or much broken into iſlands : what the mag- 


netical declination is in ſeveral places, and the variation off 


that declination in the ſame place, and if | thoſe be conſiderable; 
what may be conjectured as the occaſions of them, whether 
the vicinity of iron-mines, of ſubterranean fires, or what elſe. 
What the nature of the ſoil is, whether clayey, ſandy, or of 
good mold; and what vegetables, plants and trees beſt agree 
with it and ſucceed in it, what worſt. By what particular 
contrivances the inhabitants improve the advantages, or reme- 
dy the diſadvantages of the ſoil ; and what hidden qualities the 
foil may havg. The inhabitants of the earth are then to be 
confideted, both natives, and ſtrangers that have been long 
ſettled there; and in particular, their ſtature, colour, fea- 
tures, ftrength, agility, or defects of theſe; and their com- 
plexions, hair, beauty, and the like; their diet, inclinations 
and cuſtoms, ſo far as they are not owing to education : the 
fruitfulneſs or barrenneſs of the women ; their hard or eaf! 
labours : the diſeaſes they are moſt ſubject to, and any remark- 
able ſymptoms attending them _ eee eee e 
As to the external productions of the earth, the enquiries are 
to be theſe: what graſſes, grains and fruit it beſt produces: 
the herbs, flowers, and timber trees; and the coppices, . 
foreſts and woods the country has or wants: what pecu larities 
are obſervable in any of them; what ſoils they moſt like or 
_ Giſlike, and with what culture they thrive beſt. Then what 
animals the country has or wants,' both as to wild beaſts and 
birds of prey, and as to poultry and. cattle of all forts; and 
particularly, if they have any animals that are not common, 
or any thing particular in thoſe that have. After thoſe, the 
fubterranean ſtores are to. be examined; what mio the 
earth affords, and what it wants: then what quarries ol ſtone, 
and in what manner they lie : what clays and earths are found 
there; as, clays, marles, fuller's-earthg, earths for tobacco- 
pipes, earth for potter's wares, medicinal earths :. what other 
mineral productions it yields, whether coals,” ſalt mines, or 
ſalt ſprings, alum, vitriol, ſulphur, &. What metals the 
country yields, with a deſcription of the mines of them; 
their de hs, numbers, fituations, ſigns, waters, damps, uan- 
tities of ores, goodneſs of 'the ares, and the ways in uſe for 


the reducing them to m | b 
To theſe general heads ſhould be inquiries into traditiy- 
ons in the country, of | any thing relating to it, whether 
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peculiar to it, or only more common there than elſewhete z 

and where theſe require learning or ſkill in the anſwerer, 
the utmoſt care is to be taken to put the people in a way to 
give their accounts in a ſatisfactory manner; for a falſe or 
bad account of any thing is always much worſe than no ac- 
count at all. Phil. Tranſ. No 11. | 

NaruRAl, in muſic, is applied to a ſong, the notes whereof 
move eaſily and gracefully, giving the performer as little trou- 
ble as poſhble ; as when it is not carried too high, or ſunk too 
low, whereby the voice or inſtrument is in no wiſe forced or 
ſtrained, Vid. Broſſ. Muſ. Dict. in voc. 

NATURAL harmony, is that produced by the natural and eſſential 
chords of the mode. See Mops. | 

NATURAL ncte, is uſed in oppoſition to ſharp and flat notes, 
which are called artificial. See Nor E and SCALE. 

The natural note =, is uſed to contradict thoſe flats and ſharps 
that are ſet at the beginning of a ſtaff; and, in ſuch caſe, you 
mult take the natural note as it is in the gamut. 

NATURAL muſic, muſica naturale, among the Italians, is uſed to 
ſignify muſic formed by the organs of the human voice, un- 
aſſiſted by inſtruments or other artifices. | 
Natural muſic is more peculiarly uſed to denote a ſong that pro- 
ceeds in the na/ural order of the notes, without flats or ſharps. 

NATURALIZATION (cl.) — By our ſtatutes, foreign pro- 
teſtants are naturalized by reſiding ſeven years in the Britiſh 
colonies in America. 13 Geo. II. c. 7, 

NAVAGIUM, in our old writers, a duty incumbent on tenants 
to carry their lord's goods in a ſhip. Liberi ſint ab omni car- 
riagio, navagio, &c. Blount. 

NAVALIA, among the Romans, were docks or ports where 
ſhips uſed to be laid up after building | 

NAvALIA likewiſe ſignified the wharfs or keys at Rome, where 
the ſhips uſed to load and unload their goods, all which were 
near the Sublician bridge. Pitiſc. in voc. 

NAUCRARI, NA ge, among the Athenians, a deſignation 
given to the chief magiſtrates of the 9s, boroughs or town- 
ſhips, which were likewiſe called vavzgagizi, becauſe each of 
them were obliged, beſides two horſemen, to furniſh out one 
ſhip for the * ſervice. Pott. Archæol. Græc. I. 1. c. 13. 
„ 

NAVE ( 640 — Nave of a wheel is that ſhort thick piece in 
the center of the wheel, which receives the end of the axle- 
tree, and in which the ends of the ſpokes are fixed; it is 
bound at each end with hoops of iron, called the nave-band - 
it has likewiſe in each end of the hole, thro' which the end 
of the axletree goes, a ring of iron called the wiſber, which 
ſaves the hole of the nave from wearing too big. 

NAVEL (Cyc!.) — NAveL-fring. It is a method univerſall 
received by prudent ſurgeons and midwives, to make an — 

ligature upon the umbilical cord or navel-/tring of the new- 
born infant, leſt it ſhould bleed to death thro' the veſſels which 
compoſe it. This ligature is to be made, as ſoon as the infant 
and after-burthen are delivered, with a ſtrong thread of about 
an ell long, folded together four times; and having made a 
Enot at one end, it is then to be paſſed twice round the navel- 
/iring, at about two or three fingers breadth from the abdo- 
men, and afterwards tied with a double knot : this done, the 
cord leading to the placenta may be divided with a pair of 
ſciſſars below the ligature, and the wounded part belonging 
to the infant dreſſed with lint, after which it may be left to 
the nurſe till it becomes dry, and falls off of itſelf. 

There have been inſtances of ſome children receiving no harm 

from the cutting the zavel-/{rin!, without the ceremony of the 

ligature ; but as there have alſo been too many inſtances of 
their dying by the omiſſion, and as the operation is fo eaſy, the 
midwife is unpardonable who omits it. Heiſter's Surgery, 

P. 22. | | | | Wo 

Dr. Schulze contradicts the common opinion concerning the 

umbilical veſſels: he endeavours to prove, that the navel is 
not formed by the ligature which the midwives make, or by 
animals gnawing the navel-/ring of their young with their 
teeth, but by nature; and that the umbilical veſſels ſeparate 
ſpontaneouſly, or with very little force, from the interior ſur- 
face of the ſkin ; after which, the umbilical veſſels within the 
young creature's body contract and ſhrivel, their extremity b 
which they adhered to the navel becoming black and pointed, 
as if they had been burnt, and at laſt diſappear altogether : for, 
ſays he, what are commonly deſcribed as theſe veſſels changed 
into ligaments, are no other. than the. ſheaths in which they 
were formerly contained. From this doctrine he concludes, 
| Hat 1 to make any ligature upon the navel-/ring 
ter birtn. | | | 4. 43-4 
In confirmation of this, Dr. Eller relates ſeveral inſtances of 
the navel ſtrings of children being left untied after they were 
cut, without being attended with any hæmorrhage, or other 
bad conſequence. Commerc. Norimb. 173 3. Hebd. 48. 


§. 2.— R 70 7 0 e F 
Mr. Monro, is of opinion, that the foetus in viviparous ani- 
| mals receives its nutrition from the umbilical veſſels alone. See 


Fox rus. «ll 
It has been obſerved, that in blowing into the placenta by the 
out 


- umbilical veſſels, the Air and the blood were eaſily 
ol it, by that ſurface of the placenta which is affixed to the 
uterus neee, — 


dther furface which is toward the foetus. Hence it is to be 
obſerved, that the uterus appears not to be covered by any 
membrane within, and that the placenta alſo has none on that 
fide where it adheres to the womb, ſo that there is nothing to 
prevent the blood from readily flowing from the uterus into 
' the placenta, and thence to the child. hat we 27 un- 
derſtand by the word membrane is a covering of ſo cloſe a 
texture, as to keep out air, or fluids; and it is * evident to 
reaſon, that the placenta ought to have none ſuch on that 
part where it is to communicate with the uterus; neither can 
the eye diſcover any ſuch there, though on the other fade it is 
eaſy to diſtin . 985 
The navel-/tring, beſide its vein, and its two arteries, is com- 
E of a ſpongy ſubſtance, in which theſe blood veſſels are 
odged ; this ſpongy ſubſtance is compoſed of a number of 
cellules which communicate with one another, and contain 
a glutinous liquor, which is uſually found in them in great 
abundance | if we confider the navel-/tring as a cylinder, the 
blood veſſels run in a ſpiral round its axis, and are laid one 
over another, but that differently in different ſubjects; hence 
it is that the navel-/ring is tortuous. 98 
When the veſſels have run through the whole length of the 
navel-ſiring in the ſame diameter, they break into a number 
of · branches, and enter the placenta, where they afterwards di- 
vide themſelves into capillary ramifications. Ihe diameter of 
the vein is all the way double to that of both the arteries ; ſo 
that it contains twice as much blood as the two arteries toge- 
gether. If the navel:ſring were only compoſed of theſe three 
veſſels, the fœtus, in moving, might eaſily compreſs them in 
ſuch manner, as to ſtop the current of the blood, and its in- 
evitable death muſt be the conſequence of this; but nature 
having provided this ſpongy, or cellular ſubſtance, for their 
lodgement, this is able to give way to them, when preſſed in 
any direction, and enables them, therefore, to bear a conſider- 
able force, without the current of the blood being ſtopped 
them in it; nor is the glutinous liquor, of which thoſe cel 
us full, of little uſe in lubricating theſe veſſels, Mem. Acad. 
ar. 1714. | 
MAE cotyledon, in botany, the name of a genus of 


plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower is com- 


poſed of one leaf, faſhioned into a bell-ſhape, with a long tube, 
and divided into ſeveral ſegments at the end: from the center 


of the cup there ariſes a piſtil, which perforates the bottom of | 


the flower, and ripens afterwards into a fruit compoſed of ſeveral | 


ſmall ſheaths of capſules, collected into a ſort of head, and all 


opening at their tops, and uſually containing an extremely mi- 
nute ſeed. | 5 | | | by 
'The ſpecies of cotyledon enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe : 1. The common kind called wall zavel-wort, and um- 
bilicus veneris. 2. The great Portugal kind. 3. The yellow- 
flowered kind, with a long, tuberoſe, and creeping root. 4. 
The middle-ſized cotyledon, with a yellow flower, 5. The 
ſbrub, African cotyledon, with round leaves, bordered with an 
edge of purple, uſually called the round-leaved, hoary, Afri- 
can ſedum, or houſeleek. 6. The thick, or cylindric-leaved, 
African cotyleden, with beautiful purple flowers, known alſo to 
many under the name of a ſedum, or houſeleek. 7. The long- 
leaved, African cotyledon, with fibroſe roots, and umbellated 
flowers. 8. The fibroſe-rooted, ſea coty/edon, with houſeleek 
leaves, and fleſh-coloured flowers. Theſe are the genuine 
ſpecies of cotyledon, but authors who have leſs accurately exa- 
mined plants, have ranked under this name ſeveral which are 
ſpecies of houſeleek, of geum, and of ſaxifrage. Tourn. Inſt. 


P · 90. 8 
The catyledans, when not in flower, may uſually be known b 
having thick, tuberoſe roots, and thick or fatty roundiſi 
leaves. Theſe, however, are found to be no certain charac- 


ters, as there are plants truly of this genus, which have long 


leaves, and fibroſe roots. | 
NAVETTE, the name by which moſt of the European nations 
call the napus, or buntas fylve/tris of Lobel, the plant from the 
ſeeds of which the oil which we call rape oil, and the French 
and others navette oil, is expreſſed. The plant is cultivated in 
many parts of England, and in- other countries, for the ſake 
of the ſeed ; the oil drawn from this is uſed by many artificers, 
and is of a fine yellow colour, and the ſmell is not offenfive. 
NAVICULA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by a late French 
author to the claſs of ſhells called by us the nautili. See 
NAUTILUS. | a7" | eee 
NAVIGATION (Gel.) — Sub marine NAvioATiox, or the 
art of ſailing under water, is mentioned by Mr. Boyle as the 
deſideratum of the art of navigation. This was attempte 


and ſuccefsfully, according to him, by Cornelius Drebbel ; 
ſeveral perſons who were in the boat breathing freely all the 
time. Boes Works, abr. — 2 | | $ 
NAVIGATOR, in the ſea language, ulually denotes a perſon 


guiſh one. THE 2 


NAU 


the emperor then reigning; ſo that from it che time of the 


perſon's death may be known, Danet. in voc. 

NAUPLIUS, in natural hiſtory, a name by which ſome authors 

have called the nautilus, as well the papyraceous, as the cham- 
bered kind. See NAurII us. 


given by ſome to the nautilus. See NAUTILUS. 

NAUTILUS, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
ſhell-fiſh, the characters of which are theſe: it expreſſes, in 
general, in every ſpecies, the figure of a boat, or veſſel, made 
for ſwimming on the water; but in the different ſpecies, it is of 
very different figures, roundiſh, or oblong, thin, or thick, fur- 
rowed, or ſmooth, and ſometimes is auriculated, ſometimes 
not. Bonani obſerves that this genus of ſhell-fiſh is very well 
named from the Greek »avriaS-, which ſignifies both a fiſh, and 
a ſailor, for that the ſhells of all the nautili carry the appear- 
ance of a boat, or ſhip, with a very high poop. | 

Different authors, among the antients and moderns, have called 


the nautilus by the names of pompilus, nauplius, nauticus, evum 


Polypi, polypus teſtaceus, and the French call it le voilier. It is 
ſuppoſed that men firſt learned the method of ſailing in veſſels, 
from what they ſaw practiſed by this creature. | 

We at preſent know two diſtin genera of nautilus, the thin 
and the thick-ſhelled nautilus. The firſt is called nautilus pa- 
pyraceus, and its ſhell ſeems indeed no thicker, or ſtronger, 
than a piece of paper, when out of the water. This ſpecies 
is not at all faſtened to its ſnell, but there is an opinion as old 

as the days of Pliny, that this creature creeps out of its ſhell, 
and goes on ſhore to feed. When this ſpecies is to fail, it ex- 
tends two of its arms on high, and between theſe, ſupports a 
membrane, which it throws out on this occaſion ; this ſerves 
for its ſail, and the two other arms it hangs out of the ſhell, 
to ſerve occaſionally either as oars, or as a ſteerage; but this 
laſt office is generally ſerved by the tail. When the ſea is 
calm, it is frequent to ſee numbers of theſe creatures diverting 
themſelves with failing about in this manner; but as ſoon as 
a ſtorm riſes, or any thing gives them diſturbance, they draw 
in their legs, and take in as much water as makes them ſome- 
what heavier than the ſea water in which they ſwim, and they 
then fink to the bottom. The manner of their voiding this 
abundant water when they would riſe again, is by a number 


of holes, of which their legs are full. Hiſtoir. Natur. Eclair. 


Part. 2. p. 248. | 
The other nautilus, whoſe ſhell is thick, never quits that ha- 
bitation. This ſhell is divided into forty, or more partitions, 
which grow ſmaller and ſmaller as they approach the extremi- 
ty, or center of the ſhell: between every one of theſe cells, 
and the adjoining ones, there is a communication, by means of 
a hole in the center of every one of the partitions. Through 


this hole there runs a pipe, which is of the whole length of 
| the ſhell, It is ſuppoſed by many that the fiſh occaſionally 


changes the place of its reſidence, by removing from one to 
another of theſe cells, through this pipe in the little hole ; but 
this is by no means probable, as the body of the fiſh muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be cruſhed to death, if it were poſſible to make it paſs 
ou ſuch a hole, It ſeems, therefore, much more proba- 
ble, that the fiſh occupies always the largeſt chamber in its 


ſhell, that is, it lives in the cavity between the mouth and 


the firſt partition; and that it never removes out of this, but 
that all the apparatus of cells, and a pipe of communication 
which we ſo much admire, ſerves only to admit occaſionally 


air, or water, into the ſhell, in ſuch proportion as may ſerve 


the creature in its intentions of ſinking or ſwimming. Rum- 

. phaus, p. 17. fig.b. 3 
Ariſtotle has evidently deſcribed two ſpecies of nautili, and 
ſome authors have thought he deſcribed three; of this number 
is Bellonius, whom Rondeletius treats very ſeverely for the er- 
ror of this opinion; but it is cuſtomary with Rondeletius to be.. 
ſevere upon Bellonius. Bonani, p. 89. - 

Some authors call this ſhell concha margaritifera ; but this can 
be only on occaſion of the fine colour of its inſide, which is 

more beautiful than any other mother of pearl; for it has not 
been obſerved that this ſpecies of fiſh ever produced pearls. 

It muſt be obſerved that the polypus is by no means to be 
confounded with the paper-ſhelled nautilus, notwithſtanding 
the great reſemblance in the arms and body of the encloſed fiſh ; 
nor is the cornu ammonis, ſo frequently found foſſile, to be 
confounded with the thick-ſhelled nauti/us, though the conca- 
merations, and general ſtructure of the ſhell is Alike in both, 
for there are great and eſſential differences between all theſe 

| R. See the article Coxxu Ammonis, &c. 

The three principal differences of the nautilus claſs are, that 

ſome are papyraceous, ſome are auriculated, and ſome are 

umdbilicated. Rondelet. p. 998. 

The ſeveral known ſpecies of nautilus are theſe: x. The 
great, ſmooth, and thick nautiles. 2. The little nautilus, with 
a ſmooth and thick ſhell, 3. The ſmooth, and thick, umbili- 

| ated nauti/us, 4. The common, concamerated nautilus. 5. 
The furrowed, and empty nautilus, with no diaphragms, or 
ſeparation within, 6. thin, and ſlatted, raceous 

nextilhs, 7. The auriculated xautilns, with a vida ſhall 8. 

The undulated, and furrowed watts, with dents on each 


' nablum. See NABLUM. ; 
e into 
mouth of a perſon deceaſed, to pay 


apable of carrying, or guiding a ſhip to any place defired. 
NAULIUM, in antiquity, a muſical inftrument otherwiſe called 
NAULUM, among the Romans, properly ſignified freight 
whence. it is uſed to denote-a piece of Ky 

tur his paſſage: this piece was to be of the current 1 
1 * 


Ade the ed The nautilus with a ridged and ferrated 
back. Th Wr 
out 


NAUTICUS (Cyd.) — NAuricus, in natural hiſtory, a name 
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dut its outer coat 
3 mother of pearl. Hiſt. Natur. Eclair. Part. 2. 
p. 249. See Tab. of Foflils, Claſs 9. and Tab. of Shells, No 8. 
NEALED, at ſea, is uſed when the ſouriding is deep water cloſe 
to the ſhore: it is then ſaid to be nealed to; as alſo when tlie 
ſhore is ſandy, clayey, ooſy, or foul and rocky. | | 
NEAPOLITAN diſeaſe, a name given by many authors to the 
venereal diſeaſe z and from hence came the name of the Nea- 
ilitan ointment, which is a mixture of quickſilver, and other 
things into an ointment, intended as a cure for it. : 
NEAR, or NoNEas, at ſea, a word of command from him 
that conds the ſhip, to the man at the helm, requiring him to 
let her fall to the leeward. _ 5 3 
NEBEL, in the Jewiſh antiquities, a kind of muſical inſtrument 
See NABLUM- : 8 
NEBRI TES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the antients to a 
ſtone held ſacred to Bacchus. It was of the browniſh yellow 
colour of the ſkin of the young fawn, with ſome variegations, 
and was ſemi-pellucid : it ſeems to have been the ſame with 
ſome of our agates, with a yellow ground; the a tients, however, 
do not appear to have been very determinate in their accounts of 
it, for Pliny mentions another kind of it, which was black. 
NEBRUS, in natural hiftory, a name given by the antients to 
the hinnuleus, a deer of one year old. In the next year it is 
called pattalia; in the third dicrota; and in the fourth clad: ; 
the word ceraſſæ was uſed as the name of this animal when of 
a oreater age than this. . : 
NEBULGEN, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to 
expreſs what they. call a falt generated by the moiſture of the 
air falling upon {tones in the fields, and there indurated by the 
heat of the ſun into the form of a dry ſalt. Oh 
NECESSARIO, in the Italian muſic. This word is prefixed to 
certain parts in muſic, as a do! violini neceſſario, i. e. that muſt 
be plaved by two violins ; canto neceſſar!9 is uſed to ſignify 
much the ſame as concertante. See CONCERTANTE. 9 
Every mode has certain chords, which may be called its neceſ- 
ſary, or eſſential chords. Vid. Braſſ. Dict. Muſ. in voc. 
NECHIASECH, an obſcure word coined by Paracelſus, and ve- 
ry frequently uſed by him, and his followers ; he ſeems to un- 
derſtand by it ſaline, corrofive, and corroding particles. 
NECK (Cycl.) — There are ſeveral ſorts of wounds in the neck ; 
ſometimes the ſeat of the wound is only in the common inte- 
guments, and muſcular fleſh ; this is attended with very little 
danger : but the moſt dangerous, and, indeed, generally in- 
curable wounds, are thoſe of the larger blood veſſels in theſe 
parts: ſuch are thoſe of the jugular veins, and carotid and 
| vertebral arteries ; or where the aſpera arteria is wounded, or 
the gula, the medulla ſpinalis, the nerves that deſcend by the 
neck, or when ſeveral of theſe parts are wounded at the fame 
time. | 
Wounds of the arteries of the neck are ſcarce ever to be re- 
medied. The patient uſually bleeds to death, before a ſur- 
geon can be had in theſe caſes; but even if the ſurgeon were 


preſent at the inſtant the wound was inflicted, the largeneſs 


of the arteries, their vicinity to the heart, and the impoſſibility 
of making a ſufficient preſſure upon the wounded veſſel in this 
part, give but little hope of relief. | : 
Wounds in the external jugular veins are not of great danger, 
if a ſurgeon be applied to in time; but wounds in the internal 
jugulars are very dangerous, partly from their ſize, which is of 
the thickneſs of one's finger, and, partly from their ſituation, 
which is ſo deep that no proper application can reach them to 
any advantage. Wounds in this vein are uſually eſteemed 
mortal, but it is ſometimes poſſible to ſave life in this caſe. 
Wounds of the aſpera arteria, or windpipe, are uſually deemed 
mortal, where the windpipe is entirely divided, or is wounded 


in its lower part, within the cavity of the thorax, or joined 
with a wound of the carotid; arteries, or internal jugulars, 


which is frequently the caſe : but if the windpipe is only 
wounded in its fore-part, and the neighbouring veſſels remain 
unhurt, it is uſually found curable. | 
Wounds of the gula, or eſophagus; afford very little hopes of 
recov 
cauſe, in this caie, not only the office of deglutition is cut off; 
but the part is ſo ſituated that it is impoſſible almoſt to wound 
it, without injuring, at the ſame time, ſome of the neighbour- 
ing nerves, and blood veſſels. But when the gula only is 
wounded, and the wound ſmall, there is ſome hope of a re- 
covery. | e Akd a. £45 + 10-5165 , 
Wounds in the medulla ſpinalis, in one part, are-very dange- 
Tous, but more particularly ſo when inflicted on that part of 
it which preſſes through the neck, It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that ſcarce any recover after a conſiderable wound of this 
kind; which it is umpoſſible ſhould happen without wounding 
the vertebral veins and arteries at the ſame time; and the ſi- 
tuation of the part is ſuch that it is impoſſible to. convey pro- 
per remedies to them. Nor are wounds of the large nerves of 
the neck leſs than theſe ; for, if they are divided, 
the of the and abdomen to which nature has de- 


ternuned them, immediately loſe their aſſiſtanee, and of con- 
ſequence become unequal to the offices for which they were 


method is as different 
integuments, and 


For the cure of wounds in the neck, the 
ws the nature of thoſe wounds, Where 


is 


and the {hell then looks all over like the | 


ery, where it is much wounded, or entirely divided, be- 
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muſcular fleſh alone are wourtded; the common method of cur- 
ing flight wounds takes place. Where the external jugular 
is hurt, the ſame methods uſed after bleeding in that vein prove 
ſufficient, When the internal jugular has received a ſmall 
wound, the hæmorrhage will be eafily ſtopped by filling the 
wound well with dry lint ; or with the puft ball, or duſty 
muſhroom, lodging, over theſe applications, ſquare boliters; 
and ſecuring all with a bandage, drawn as tight as the nature 
of the part will admit. Where this method does not take 
place; the ſurgeon ſhould make a proper preſſure on the 
- wounded part with his finger, till the hæmorrhage is entire- 
ly ſtopped. The fame methods muſt be uſed to the wounds 
of the vertebral veins; and when the hemorrhage is once 
ſtopped, the dreflings applied are not to be removed fot 
three days, and then a vulnerary balſam and plaiſter ap- 
plied to heal the wound. In large wounds, or aii entire 
diviſion of the internal jugular, the ſurgeon, if preſent in 
time, ſhould make a firm preſſure with his finger on the 
wounded part, and make inciſions, lengthways; above the 
wound, till he can get at the veſſel, and then make a firm 
ligature upon it, by the aſſiſtance of a crooked needle; 
In caſe of a wound of the carotid artery, a ſurgeon, if 
preſent in time, ſhould uſe the ſame method as in thoſe of 
the internal jugular vein. This method is more likely to have 
ſucceſs in wounds of the upper and middle part of that 
veſſel, than in thoſe of the lowet part of it ; and where the 
wound is not in the trunk of the artery, but in one of its 
branches near the head, you ſhould fill up the wound with 
lint dipt in ſome ſtypticliquor, andthen cover it up with thick 
_ compreſſes, ſecuring all with a tight bandage, and ordering 
an aſſiſtant to make a preſſure upon the part with his hand, 
for ſome time after: and, in theſe caſes, the dreſſings are 
not to be removed till the third or fourth day. 
In curing the wounds of the aſpera arteria, the ſurgeon ought 
to clean the wound, and then endeavour to unite the parts 
by the help of ſticking plaiſters ; or where the wound is large, 
by making two ſtitches with a crooked needle, dreſſing up 
the wound afterwards in the uſual manner, and enjoining 
the patient to keep his head in a proper ſituation, that is, 
ſomewhat bending downwards. The wound, thus treated, 
if it has been made either by puncture, or by the cutting, 
of a ſharp inſtrument, will eafily heal; but if it has been made 
by a bullet, and any part of the aſpera arteria is carried 
away, the ſuture is to no purpoſe ; wounds of this kind are 
only to be drefled with the *vulnerary balſams. If the aſ- 
ra arteria is entirely divided, and * lower end of it has 
ſhrunk into the cavity of the thorax, ſo that it cannot be 
laid hold on, there can be no remedy. 
When the ceſophagus is wounded, what is taken in at the 
mouth comes out through the wound, and the patient is 
| uſually affected with hiccoughs and vomitings. Where this 
is entirely divided, there is no remedy ; but where it is on- 
ly perforated or wounded in part, the cure may be attempted 
by dreſſing it with the vulnerary balſams, endeavouring to 
unite it by means of flicking plaiſters, and enjoining the 
patient a ſtrict abſtinence for ſome days, and giving nou- 
riſhing glyſters of broth, milk, &c. If nouriſhment muſt 
be taken at length by the mouth, the wound muſt be per- 
fectly cleaned every time afterwards, and be dreſſed daily 
till it heals. Wounds of the medulla ſpinalis are beſt dreſſed 
with balſam of Peru, or medicines of a like nature, mixed 
with a ſmall quantity of honey of roſes, and ſpread upon 
pledgits, and applied moderately warm. Slight wounds of 
this kind are ſometimes healed by this means; but large 
on in this part always bring on certain death. Hei/ter 
Jurg. p. 74. | | 
In * Memoires de! Acad. royale des Sciences, Ann. 17 30. 
we have ſome curious obſervations by Mr. Winſlow on the 
motions of the xeck, as alſo on thoſe of the head and ſpine. 
NECK, in the manege. See Carrying. ' 
NECK of the caſcabel, in artillery, is that part betwixt the breech 
- mouldings, and the caſcabel. 755 
muzzle mouldings, and 


NEck * gun is that part betwixt the 
the ( 8 Wy 4% | ' Sy © 
NECOPHORON, .in botany, a name uſed by Pliny, an4 other 
2 for the /aulax aſpera, or rough bindiueed. Ger. Emac. 


| 2. | 
NECROLIUM,, a word uſed by ſome of the alchemical writers 

to expreſs. a remedy almoſt always capable of averting death, 

and continuing life to its utmoſt period. . | 
NECROSIS is 


uſed by many of the medical writers for a mor- 


ney. This fignification of the word was owing to the ſup- 
| They called. the latter ambroſia.. Ie ſeems that che arntlents 
have been more in the right as to their opinion of the ambro- 

ſiu chan other authors, who. have uſually eſteemed that yellow 
ſubſtance to be true wax. ut it ap fron) experiments 
it is not really ſo ; nor can wax be ſep rom it by 


COD of the antients, and 
— 


: = 
| . 
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in their bowels into the ſubſtance we call wax. Reaumur's 
Hiſt. Inf, Vol. 10. p. 50. See Honey. 


NECTARINE, a fruit greatly eſteemed for its delicious flavour, 


and ſuppoſed to have its name from the nectar of the Gods, in |. 


*heathen ſtories. A SE es, 
It differs in nothing from the peach, but in having a ſmoother 
ſkin, and a firmer pulp. See PPA. ; | 


We have ten kinds of nectarine cultivated by the curious in 


_ gardening. rl 5 
1. Pairchits ear neftarine ; this is a ſmall fruit of a red co- 
Jour, and very well taſted, and ripens in July, the earlieſt of all 
this kind 3 8 1 | 5 
2. The Elruge nectarine; this is a larger fruit, of a purple co- 
lour on that ſide which was toward the ſun, and of a greeniſh 
yellow on the other parts This is a very well flavoured 
nectarine, of a ſoft, melting juice, and parts from the {tone : 

it ripens toward the end of July. | 7 | 
5 The Newington nefarinez. this is a fair large fruit, of a 
fine red toward the ſun, and of a yellowiſh green toward the 
wall. It has a very rich juice, but the pulp adheres to the 
Kone: this ripens in Auguſt. | 


4. The ſcarlet neftarine; this is of a fine glowing red toward | 


the ſun, and of a pale red toward the wall; it ripens in the 
end of July. 15 

5. The Brig non, or Italian nectarine; this is a fair, large fruit, 
of a deep red next the ſun, but of a ſoft yellow next the wall. 
The pulp is firm, and of a rich flavour, but cloſely adheres to 
the ſtone, and is red in that part: this ripens in the middle of 
Auguſt. 5 „ | 

6. The Roman red nectarine; this is a very fair large fruit, of 


2 deep purple toward the ſun, and of a greeniſh yellow next | 


the wall. Thepulp is very firm and well taſted, but it is red 
-about the ſtone, and adheres firmly to it: this is ripe in the 
middle of Auguit. | 5 7255 ä 
7. The Murry nectarine; this is a middle- ſized fruit, of a dir- 
ty red next the ſun, and of a greeniſh yellow next the wall. 
The pulp is tolerably well favoured : this ripens in the middle 
of Auguſt. Pos 1 
8. The golden nectarine; this is a fair handſome fruit, of a ſoft 
red next the ſun, but of a gold yellow next the wall, and its 
pulp is very yellow, but of a faint red about the ſtone to which 
it adheres: it is a very well- flavoured kind, and ripens at the 
end of September. 5 | 
9. Temple's nectarine; this is a very fine kind: it is of a ſoft 
red toward the ſun, and of a yellowiſh green next the wall. 


o 


It parts from the ſtone, and is of a very rich flavour; the pulp | 


is white in other parts, but yellowiſh about the ſtone: this 
ripens in the middle of September. 
10. The Peterborough ne#tarine, called by ſome the late, green 
nefarine; this is a middle-ſized fruit, of a pale green colour 
toward the ſun, and of a whitiſh green toward the wall ; the 
pulp is firm, and well-flavoured: it ripens toward the end of 
September. | LO 5 Hh 
The pruning, planting, and whole culture of this plant is the 
ſame with that of the peach. Millers Gard. Dict. See the 
article PEACH. |» 2 ws 


NECTARTUM, among botaniſts, expreſſes what is only a part | 


of the corolla, ſometimes, though more rarely the whole. It 
is a part deſtined for the reception of the honey juice of the 
plant; and is very various in its figure. Sometimes, it is on- 
ijy a hollow in a petal; ſometimes, it is a little ſquamma ; 
. e 4 tubercle ; and ſometimes a plain tube. | 
NECUIA, in botany, a name given by the antient Greeks to a 
ſpecies of mullein. See MULLEIN. «© © 
The Greeks and Romans both uſed the ſtalks of a peculiar 
kind of mullein, called thryallis by Nicander. For the making 
the wicks of lamps, we have a kind of mullein called lychnites, 
and candle-wick mullein, from the 2vx»7:; of Dioſcorides; but it 
is not certain that ours is the ſame plant. , * 


5 Ly 

The antients uſed the ſtalks of many different plants for the 

| | ihe ruſh ſtripped of its : 
bark was as commonly in uſe with them, as with us, for this | 


wicks of their candles, and lamps. 
purpoſe ; and they alſo uſed the nettle, this mullein, and many 


other plants, i whoſe ſtalks were compoſed of tough filaments, | 
for the ſame purpoſe; beating them out like hemp, and when 
y, dipping them in melted reſin, and other ſuch inflammable | 


ſtances. When thus prepared, they were readily inflam- 
mable, like qur flambeaux, and this mullein having 


make thoſe lights with which they ſet fire to the funeral pile 
. for 3 aſhes of their dead friends. 0 
NEEDLR CO,) NxEDTI, in ſurgery. It is to erve 
that needles of ſilver pierce more eaſily in ſtitching arteries af- 
ter an 
Edind: Vols: Art an” © OD 
NEGATIVE (Cyel:)— NEGATIVE power, in algebra, is uſed for 
thoſe powers of a quantity which have a negative , Thus 
2 is called a negative power. Negative powers ariſe from 
diviſion of any power of d quantity, by a greater power of the 
i bott | 1/3 4 LS 130) £14 441 


\ 0 * n wy , | 
dme quantity Thus, 1 = = © {and ingeneral, 


long, and large, and more ſirm than all the others, was uſed to 


be obſerved, 
amputation, than thoſe made of ſteel, Monro, in Med. | 


NEG 


NecaTivE /g. The uſe of the negative ſegn, in algebra, is at. 
- tended with ſeveral conſequences that at firſt ſight are admit- 
ted with difficulty, and has ſometimes given occaſion to no- 
tions that ſeem. to have no real foundation. This ſign implies 
that the real value of the quantity repreſented by the letter to 
which it is prefixed, is to be ſubſtracted; and it ſerves with 
the poſitive ſign, to keep in view what elements or parts enter 
into the compoſition of quantities, and in what manner, whe- 
ther as increments, or decrements, (that is, whether by addi- 
tion or ſubſtraction) which is of the greateſt uſe in this art. 
In conſequence of this, it ſerves to expreſs a quantity of an 
oppoſite quality to the poſitive, as a line in a contrary poſi- 
tion; a motion with an oppoſite direction; or a centrifugal 
force in oppoſition to gravity ; and thus often ſaves the trou- 
ble of diſtinguiſhing, and demonſtrating ſeparately, the various 
caſes of proportions, and preſerves their analogy in view. 
But as the proportions of lines depends on their magnitude on- 
ly, without regard to their poſition ; and motions, and forces, 
are ſaid to be equal, or unequal, in any given ratio, without 
regard to their directions; and, in general, the proportion of 
quantities relates to their magnitude only, without determining 
whether they are to be conſidered as increments or decrements ; 
fo there is no ground to imagine any other proportion of — 
band + a, (or of — 1 and 1) than that of the real magni- 
tudes of the quantities repreſented by þ and a, whether theſe 
3 are, in any particular caſe, to be added, or ſubſtracted. 
t ĩs the ſame thing to ſubſtract a decrement as to add an equal 
increment, or to ſubſtract — b from 4 — b, as to add + b to 
It: and becauſe multiplying a quantity by a negative number 
implies only a repeated ſubſtraction of it, the multiplying — 4 
by — u, is ſubſtracting — 6 as often as there are units in 2; 
and is therefore cquivalent to adding + þ ſo many times, or 
the ſame as adding + n b. But if we infer from this, that 1 
is to — 2 as — b to nb, according to the rule, that unit is to 
one of the factors as the other factor is to the product, there 
is no ground to imagine that there is any myſtery in this, or 
any other meaning than that the real magnitudes repreſented 
by. 1, u, b, and z 6 are proportional. For that rule relates on- 
ly to the magnitude of the factors and product, without deter- 
mining whether any factor, or the product, is to be added, or 
ſubtracted. But this likewiſe muſt be determined in algebraic 


ing the ſigns, without which the operation could not proceed. 
Becauſe a quantity to be ſubſtracted is never produced in com- 
poſition, by any repeated addition of a peſitive, or repeated 


produced by compoſition from the root. Hence / — 1, or 
the ſquare root of a negative, implies an imaginary quantity ; and, 
in reſolution, is a mark or character of the impoſſible caſes of a pro- 
blem, unleſs it is compenſated by another imaginary ſymbol, or 
ſuppoſition, when the whole expreſſion may have a real ſignifi- 


are imaginary, but their ſum is 2 ; as the conditions that ſeparately 
would render the ſolution of a problem impoſſible, in ſome caſes 
deſtroy each other's effect, when conjoined. In the purſuit of 
general concluſions, and of fimple forms ſor repreſenting them, 
expreſſions of this kind muſt ſometimes ariſe where the imagi- 
nary ſymbol is compenſated in a manner that is not always ſo 
obvious. e + SOLE e eee EC. > 

By proper ſubſtitutions, however, the expreſſion may be tranſ- 
formed into another, wherein each particular term may have 
a real ſignification, as well as the whole expreſſion. The the- 


ſymbol, may be demonſtrated without it, by the inverſe ope- 
ration, or ſome other way; and though ſuch ſymbols are of 
ſome uſe in the computations by the method of fluxions, its 
evidence cannot be ſaid to depend upon arts of this kind. See 
Mac Laurin's Fluxions, B. 2. ch. 1. * 


NEGRO (Cycl.)— Mr. Boyle has obſerved, that the heat of 


climates. cannot be the true cauſe of the colour of negroes For 
though the heat of the ſun may-darken the colour of the ſkin, 
yet experience does not ſliew that heat is ſufficient to produce 
a true blackneſs, like that of 'negrves. In Africa itfelf many 
nations of Ethiopia are not negroes, nor were there any blacks 
originally in the Weſt Indies. In many parts of Afia, under 
the ſame parallel with the Aftiean regions, inhabited by blacks, 
| the people are but tawny. He adds, that there are n-grees in 
Africa, beyond the ſouthern tropic, and that a river ſometimes 
| parts nations, one of which is black, and the other but tawny. 
| -Boyle's Works abr. Vol. 2. p.42 hh!!!) 
5 Dr. Barrere'alledges that the gall af negroes is black, and being 
mixed with their blood, is depoſited between their ſkin, an 
ſcarf ſłin. Diſſ. on the phyſ. cauſe of the colour of ert. 
We have a diſſertation on this head by Dr. John Mitchell of 
Virginia, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 456. Sect. 4. 
where he advances theſe propoſitions, and enters into a learned 
detail to ſupport the m jr 
39. The colour at white peopls- proceeds from -the colour 
which the epidermis tranſmits; that is from the colour of the 
parts under Hay: 


— ">... 


— 


20. The ſkins of negrees are of a thicker ſubſtance, 20 denſer 


* * 
4) 


| | epidermis, rather than from any colour of its 
' OWN. */ C r' IJOT £3.3:-143 2033 UT Ik | 7 qd 4.35161 
| 


ſkin 
than thoſe of white people, und tranſmit no colour 
"gw 4 > 35. The 


computations ; and this is the proper uſe of the rules concern- 


ſubſtraction of a negative, a negative ſquare number is never 


cation. Thus 14 — i, andi — 1 taken ſeparately, 


orems that are ſometimes briefly diſcovered by tne uſe of this 
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WY The part of the ſkin which appears black in negroes, is the 
cor puis reticuiare cutis, and external lamella of the epidermis: all 
other parts are of the ſame colour in them with thoſe of other 
pcople, except the fibres which paſs between thoſe two parts. 
40. The colour of negroes does not proceed from any black 
humour, or fluid parts contained in their ſkins ; there being 
none ſuch in any part of their bodies, more than in white peo- 


I The epidermis, eſpecially its external lamella, is divided 
into two parts by its pores and ſcales, two hundred times leſs 
than the particles of bodies on which their colours depend. : 
This is founded on Leuwenhoek's obſervation that a portion 
of the epidermis no bigger than what can be diſcerned by the 
naked eye, is divided into 125090 pores, and theſe pores· muſt | 
divide ſuch a portion of the ſkin into as many particles. But 
DB particles of bodies on which their colours depend, are, by 
Fir lſaac Newton's Optics, Lib. 2. P. 3. Prop. 7. 600 times 
" Teſs, than theſe which can be diſcerned by the naked eye. 

Therefore the particles of the ſkin muſt be about 200 times 
leſs than theſe ; fince ge = 2083. It may alſo be obſerved 
that ſuch a ſmall portion of the epidermis is diviſible into 250 
ſcales, which muſt encreaſe the number of its parts. 

6. From theſe propoſitions, and from Sir Iſaac Newton's 
theory of light and colours, the doctor thinks he may conclude, 
that the proximate cauſe of the colour of negroes is threefold ; 
Ditz. The opacity of their ſkin, proceeding from the thickneſs 
and denſity of its texture, which obſtructs the tranſmiſſion of 
the rays of light, from the white and red parts under the ſkin, 
together with its greater refractive power, which abſorbs theſe 
. rays; and the ſmallneſs of the particles of this ſkin, which 
* hinders it from reflecting any light. 8 
5. The influence of the ſun, in hot countries, and the man- 
ner of life of their inhabitants, are the remote cauſes of the co- 
lour of negrocs, Indians, &c. And the ways of living in uſe 
amongſt moſt nations of white people, make their colours 
whiter than they were originally, or would be naturally. 

In ſupport of this propoſition, the doctor obſerves, that the 
ſkin is deprived of its white colour, by the force and influence 
of the ſun, four ways. 1ſt. By being rendered opaque, from 
a diſſipation of its more aqueous, and pellucid juices. 2dly. 
By a concretion of its veſlels and glandules, from this diſſipa- 
tion of their aqueous contents, which renders. the ſkin both 
thicker and denſer, or more callous and rigid. 2dly. By a new 

_ accretion of many new membranes, which render it thick and 
opaque. 4thly. By encreaſing thoſe parts or principles, in the 
compelition of the epidermis, which have the greateſt refrac- 
tive power; as the terreſtrial and fixed ſaline ; but eſpecially 
the tenaceous ſulphureous, which refract and abſorb light more 
ſtrongly than any other ſubſtances ; while the more tranſparent 
and pellucid principles, as the aqueous, ſpirituous, and volatile 
ſaline, are evaporated by the heat, which cauſes the other more 
fixed principles to be accumulat d; and theſe. particle: being 
likewiſe more comminuted by the ſun, will, on this account, 
be black; as happens to oil when well boiled. Theſe cauſes, 
with thoſe firſt- mentioned, may, the doctor thinks, by con 
ſpiring make the ſkin quite black; eſpecially if we add another 
effect of the ſun's power, a peculiar necroſis of the epidermis, 
oOccaſioned by the f-rcible vibrations, contractions, and exſic- 
cCations of its fibres by the ſun beams which cauſe it to turn 
black, as theſe, or other parts do, by the heat of an inflamma- 
tion, or a fever, in gangrenes. black tongues, ke. 
We cannot pretend to follow the author in all the detail of 
his obſervations on this ſubject, nor of his anſwer to a material 
objection already mentioned from Mr. Boyle, that the ſun 
cannot be the cauſe of the colour of negroes, becauſe ſeveral nal. 
tions, in the ſame latitude with thoſe negroes,.are not made 
black by it. He ſeems to think the heat of Africa greater than 
that of other parts of the world. Whether it be ſo, or not, is 
we doubt, not eaſy to determine; but it would be a ſtrong 
confirmation of his doctrine, if we could ſee any people, ori- 
ginally white, become black and woolly by tranſplantation, or 
vice verſa. | 
Nero, in zoology, the name of a large bird approaching to 
the crane kind, and more uſually known among authors by its 
Brafilian name jabiru. See IABIiuvvv. 


NELANTENUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a curious and 


peculiar foſſile ſubſtance found in the Eaſt-Indies. 
It has much the appearance of ſome of our ſteel-grained lead 
ores, and is very ponderous, but it does not contain. any lead ; 
in this it approaches to the nature of that ſubſtance common 
in Europe, and called blende, or mock lead; but this laſt is fo- 
liated, and reſembles the plated lead ores, whereas this reſembles 
the cloſe ground ores. It is found in the beds of rivers in ma- 
ny rs; they calcine it, and, reducing it to powder, mix it 
with the juice of herbs, and uſe it in ulcers. Ms 
NELLA corvindum, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Eaſt-Indies to a very hard ſtone which they uſe as 
we do emery, | 
It is of a-talcky nature, being compoſed of flaky ſpangles, and 
a coarſer matter intermixed. They dig it at the foot of ſome 
mountains, and in ſome other places. It lies ſo near the ſur- 
face that the rice-fields abougd with it; and it is ſeen on ſtir- 
ring the ground. It is always found in aodules, or detached 
UPPL, Vor. II. | * 
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maſſes, and is uſually of a ſort of iron colour, though ſubject to 
ſome variations, It is uſed by the common people to ſcower 
arms, and other iron works; and by the lapidaries, among 
them, to poliſh rubies, and other ſtones. For this laſt pur- 
poſe they grind it with ftick lack, and make it into a ſort of ce- 
ment, with which they daub over the face of the poliſhing ma- 
- chine, I 3 | 
NELLON, in botany, a name given by ſome to rice. It is an 
Indian word, and properly ſignifies the grain of rice taken off 
from the ſtalks, but covered with its proper pellicle. The firtt 
operation to be performed upon this, is the beating it withlarge 
ſtones, or other more manageable tools, till this ſkin flies off, 
Then it is to be dried in the ſun, and, after that beat a ſecond 
time, to get off its thin, internal, rediſh coat: when this is 
done, it is in a ſtate to be uſed, and it is then only that the In- 
dians call it ariſi, the word from which we formed our word 
rice. Obſervations ſur les Coutumes de I Aſie: 5 
NELUMBO, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, uſually 
_ confounded with the nymphza, 
The characters of the nelinmbo are theſe : The flower is like that 
of. the nymphæa, but the fruit wholly different, not only in 
ſhape, but in ſtructure, being not divided into ſeveral cells, but 
having the ſeeds placed irregularly, at diſtances from one'an- 
other in it. | | 
There is only one known ſpecies of this genus, which is the 
nelumbo of the Ceyloneſe, called by others the Indian nymphaa, 
and faba Zgyptiaca, the F'gyptian bean. Tourn, Inſt. p. 261. 
NENUPHAR. The antient writers on the materia medica, 
have all mentioned a peculiar ſpecies of this plant, under 
the name of nenuphar indicum. The roots of this they call 
fel, and Aviſenna ſays, that they have the ſame virtues with 
the mandrake. Fel is alſo the name of another very different 
medicine uſed in thoſe times; a fruit of a climbing plarſt, of 
the ſize and figure of a cucumber, as to ſtalks and leaves, but 
bearing for fruit this fel, which was a ſort of nut of the ſize 
of a piſtachea nut, and covered with a thick ſhell, : 
This fe/ was of the nature of the bel and ſel, two other fruits 
of a like ſort, all heating and drying. "Theſe were qualities 
altogether oppoſite to thoſe of the mandrake ; and the ſynony- 
mous uſe of the word fel for theſe two things not having been 
obſerved, the author is accuſed of contradicting himſelf in dif- 
ferent parts of his works, when, in reality, he is treating of 
contrary things, tho' unluckily called by the ſame name; the 
one a cold root, the other a hot fruit. + 7 
NEXUPHAR, in botany, is alſo a name uſed 
the water-lillyj. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | % FROG 
NENUFARINI, a name given by the adepts to a kind of ima- 
ginary ſpirits which they ſuppoſe to inhabit the air, and to di- 
rect and govern many things on earth, $3 e 
NEOCORI, Neexops, among the antients, perſons whoſe buſineſs 
it was to take care of temples, and other conſecrated places. 
They were otherwiſe called 2ditui. Pitiſc. in voc. Sec the ar- 
ticle Æpir uus. 979 755 
NE(ENIA, Neome, in antiquity, a feſtival celebrated in honour 
of Bacchus, when the new wine was firſt taſted. Pott. Ar- 
e N | a.) 
NEOMENTA, New, in antiquity, See NUMENIA, 
NEOPTOLEMIA, Nele ν,., in antiquity, a feſtival celebrated 
by the Delphians with much pomp and ſplendor, in memory of 
Naoptalaines: the ſon of Achilles, who was flain in an attempt 
to ſack Apollo's temple, which he undertook in revenge of his 
father's death, to which that god was acceſſary. Pot. Archæol. 
Grec..T. 1. p 416. 8 MY Lang 
NEOT TIA, in botany, the name given by Linnzus to the plant 
called by Tournefort and others nidus avis, and by Ruppius 
corallorhiza. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 434. See Nipus avis. 
NEPA, a word uſed by naturaliſts ſometimes to expreſs a cra/, 
ſometimes for a ſcorpion, and ſometimes for a plant, called by 
the botaniſts geni/ta Spartium. . Be 
NEPENTHES, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the | 
characters of which are theſe : the perianthium is divided. into 
four .roundiſh- ſegments ; there are no petals, and ſcarce any 
ſtamina; but four antheræ are affixed to ate ſtylus near its top; 
the piſtil has an extremely ſlender germen ; the ſtyle is pointed, 
and of the length of the cup; and the ſtigma is obtuſe; the 
fruit is an oblong, columnar, truncated capſule, faintly quadran- 
gular, conſiſting of four cells, and ma e up of four valves. 
The ſeeds are numerous, pointed, and of a chaffy ſtructure, 
and are ſhorter than the capſule. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 437. 
NEPETA, catmint, in medicine. See CATMINT.. ' 
NEPHALIA, among the Greeks, a feſtival called the feaſt of ſo- 
ber men, at which the Athenians offered to the fun and moon, 
to Aurora aud Venus, a drink made of water and honey. They 
burnt all ſorts of wood on the occaſion, except the vine and 


fig-tree, . Danet. in voc. | oy AY 
NEPHRITICUM /ignm, or NEPHRITIC wood, See TRANS- 
for an inflammatory 


MUTATION ct e t. 
NEPHRITIS, on in medicine, is uſed for 
affection of the kidneys, owing its origin to a ſtagnatory con- 
geſtion of blood in them, which nature ſeems to have intended 
do direct to the internal, hemorrhoidal veſſels, thence to be 
diſcharged to eaſe her of the load of a plethora. 4 


by ſome authors for 


* 


| 


+ The fumple nephritis u thus carefully to be diſtinguiſhed — 
| * c 6ST 


* 
88 


ſuch as bags of chamomile, melilot, and fenugreek ſeed 
dry, and heated at the fire; as alſo the ſpirits of ſerpyllum, 


d in th and the like, and the ſoap plaiſter: to all theſe may be added 
as the nepbritis. | the uſe of leeches, which are, indeed, a great relief in all 


N { 
8 * N 


the calculoſe ons; for the former may, far à leng fine, affeQ | 
_ a patient without an "thing of a ſtone being in the caſe ; and, 
on the contrary, à ſtone may be long lodged in the kidneys, 
, without its bringing on any ſuch conan 
In the ſimple nephritis there is always a ſenſation of pain and 
heat about the loins, which is plainly perceived to lie deep 
within the fleſh, but is never very acute. On the contrary, 
in the calculoſe nephritis, the pain is violent! ſharp. 
In the ſimple nephritis, the urine, after it has ſtood ſome time, 


the diſtemperatures of the urinary parts; and, finally, dur. 
ing the whole courſe of the cure, refrigerating and dilutin 
| liquors are to be drank in large quantities, as barley water, 
tea, and the like. | | 
After the fit, the neceſſary treatment to prevent a return, 


ſhoots to the ſides of the pot pellucid cryſtals of a rediſh colour. 
But, in the calculoſe, the heavy matter immediately precipi- 
tates itſelf to the bottom, and is ſabulous and gritty ; and the 
ſimple nephritis is always greatly relieved by a gentle motion 


is to bleed regularly, ſpring and autumn ; to take, at times, 
entle purges of rhubarb, ſena, and the like; to keep the 
zmorrhoidal diſcharges in their proper ſtate; and the ha- 
bitual coſtiveneſs which uſually attends people in this diſ- 


of the body, as walking, or the like; whereas all motion of | eaſe is to be taken off by a moiſt aud lubricating diet; 
che body exaſperates the calculoſe nephritis. 2 and wine, and ſtrong liquors, are to be avoided. Funker's 
The nephritis is diſtinguiſhed alſo from the iſchiatic pains, Conſp. Med. p. 216, ſeq. 
which ſometimes run up to the ſame parts, by its being evident- | NEPHROMETRZ, a name given by ſome authors to the 
ly perceived to lie deep within the fleſh, whereas thoſe pains | muſcles of the loins, called by the generality of medical au- 
affect the external muſcles ; yet there is ſuch a connection and | thors pox. 


. conſent of parts in theſe caſes, that not unfrequently the one | NEPHROTOMY, in ſurgery, the cutting into the kidneys, 


is taken for the other. | | 

Signs of it. Theſe are a pain in the region of the loins, 
which does not uſually affect both, but only, or, at leaſt, 
principally, one fide, uſually the left. The pain is at firſt 
tenſive and dull, but afterwards becomes more acute; in the 
beginning it is often attended with a chillneſs, and general 
trembling, which is ſucceeded by a heat, and acrid gnawing, 
ſcarce to be ſupported ; and this is uſually. attended with a 
want of appetite, and loſs of ſtrength, and a continual, though 
not violent, thirſt, The ſleep is unſound, and there uſually is 
either a dull pain in the head, or a vertiginous complaint, more 
or leſs violent; and very frequently nauſeas, and reachings to 
' vomit, attend the fits, or prognoſticate the acceſs of them. 
The pain never extends itſelf down the whole thigh, nor is that 
ever wholly numb'd, or rendered torpid by it; and the diſor- 
der does not ſeem continual, but attacks the patient at differ- 
ent times, and theſe after conſiderably long intervals, if he live 
regularly. The bowels are uſually coſtive at the time of the 
_ fits, 1 there is a frequent want of making water, though ve- 
ry little is voided at a time, and that thin, when the pain' is vi- 


olent; when it is more obtuſe, the urine is commonly thick, | 


and has, as it were, threads in it, of a ſort of mucilaginous 
matter; and to this it is to be added, that ſometimes the ſper- 
matic veſſels which run to the teſtes become hard and tumid. 


Men are more ſubject to this diſeaſe than women, and of thoſe, | 


ſuch principally as are plethoric; and people inthe middle and 
later periods of life, are, in general, more ſubject to it than 
thoſe who are younger. In general, young people are not ſub- 
ject to this diſeaſe, unleſs it be from an hereditary 1 
or ſome very powerful, and violent, external cauſes. Men are 
much oftener tormented with the nephritis than women, and 
none ſo often fall into it as thoſe who have omitted the uſu- 
al evacuations, and afterwards fall into violent exerciſes ; and 
finally, people who have the gout and the ſciatica, are uſually 
10. | 
=> of it. Theſe are priecipally the ſuppreſſion of natural 
evacuations z or the omiſſion of habitual artificial ones; the 
abuſe of hot medicines of the diuretic kind, ſuch as the oils of 
turpentine, and juniper, and the balſam of ſulphur ; as alſo 
te over frequent uſe of venery, and the taking medicines to 
provoke to it; violent paſſions, or great and fatiguing exer- 
Gifes ; external injuries by blows, falls, or the like; and the 
uſe of a too hot diet, and too much of ftrong liquors. 


in caſe of the ſtone being lodged there, and taking it out 
in the ſame way as from the bladder. Eh 

This is an operation which has been very little practiſed, 
and uſually ſuppoſed to be attended with very great danger : 
few authors who have treated of theſe diſeaſes have ſo much 


as mentioned this operation, and the few that have named 


it, have generally condemned it. Sinibaldus fancying that 
it was an operation antiently practiſed, ſtrove very earneſt- 
ly, indeed, to have it revived. He has called in the opi- 
nion of Hippocrates to ſupport his account of its having 
been done with ſafety, and adviſes the ſurgeons to try their 
hand on brutes firſt, and accuſtom themſelves to the ope- 
ration, and then not to fear it in regard to men. 

It is certain that a ſtone in the kidney is ſo terrible a diſ- 
eaſe, that it is very much to be wiſhed that ſome ſafe 
operation could be invented to cure it; but it is making 
too free with Hippocrates, to ſay that he countenances or 
directs ſuch an operation in * His words ſeem to 
expreſs only the making an inciſion near the kidney; but even 
if they are to be underſtood as direCting the cutting into it, it 


is under ſuch reſtrictions, that opportunities will very ſeldom 


offer; and, when they do, a common ſurgeon would not ſcru- 
le performing all that is directed, without either conſulting 
ippocrates, or trying his ſkill upon brutes. Hippocrates on- 


ly adviſes it in caſe of a ſwelling and impoſthumation, where 


there is matter formed, and the tumor manifeſts itſelf upon 


the ſurface, | In this caſe every ſurgeon would know it was his 


buſineſs to make an inciſion. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 223. p. 334. 
Caſes requiring this are frequent, and that even without a ſtone. 
An inflammation in a 1 degenerates into an abſceſs, and 


when matter is formed, the ſurgeon opens the tumor, and the 
matter is diſcharged. Sometimes ſtones bred in the kidneys 


cauſe impoſthumations; the ſurgeon opens theſe, and the 
ſtones are brought away together with the matter. Nay, 
nature herſelf has done the whole for ſome people, and the 
ſtones have made their way through the kidney, and through 
the integuments, &c. 

Tulpius gives an account, from his own obſervation, of a man 


who had a ſtone in his kidney, which, after many years, diſ- 


charged itſelf through the loins, and occaſioned a fiſtula in the 
part, through which the urine was long voided, together with 


the matter. The attempts of many ſurgeons to heal this fiſtu- 


la proved vain, and, at length, one ſucceeding ſo far as to ſtop 


Prognoftics. The ſimple nephritis may uſually be cured, if pro- up the mouth of the ulcer, the matter which uſed to be diſ- 
| 5 treated, but the calculous one ſcarce ever can; and tho charged from it was thrown into the abdomen, and the man died 
inflammations of the 8 are juſtly accounted ve- | of a fever. Tulpius gives the death of this perſon as an ob- 

ry dangerous, yet this is the leaſt ſo of all others, becauſe the jection againſt the operation of nephrotomy in general, as he 
urine es paſſing through the part, abſterges and clean- | ſuppoſes a ſimilar fate might attend the wounds made in theſe 


ſes it, and prevents corruption, or gatherings of matter. The 
- greateſt danger is in ſuch as have a diſpoſition to generate cal- 


culous matter, and to hectics. In theſe caſcs the diſeaſe is apt 


ſoon to change from its ſimple nature. | 
It is very — that both kidneys are ſeized with this diſtemper, 


but uſually the left alone ſuffers by it: the more inflamma- 


tory the ſtate of the body is, the worſe it is with perſons af- 
flicted with this diſeaſe, and the more they are ſubject to it: 
thus young people who have often a turgeſcence of blood, are 
more frequently ſubject to this diſeaſe than old perſons, and are 
with more difficulty cured of it : and it is an obſervation as old 
as Hippocrates, that the coming on of hæmorrhages from the 
internal hzmorrhoids cures this diſeaſe. | 
Method of cure. In the time of the fit, the firſt thing to be done 
is the opening OP by a clyſter of the emollient kind, pre- 


pare by the ſurgeon. 

rom an impartial examination of the works of Hippocrates, 
it does not appear that the cutting for the ſtone in the kidneys 
was regularly practiſed in his time, nor, indeed, for many ages 
after ; for Celſus makes no mention of it, although he is very 
particular upon the operation of cutting for the ſtone in the 
bladder. Galen is ſo copious a writer, that he never miſſes 


any thing practiſed either in his own time, or before it, in his 


accounts of diſeaſes, yet he mentions nothing of this ope- 
ration, though he is very long upon the article of the diſeaſes 
of the kidneys. Cardan, indeed, mentions this operation as 
one of thoſe of the antients which were practiſed in his time. 


His haſty reading the words of Hippecrates has led him into | 


this error, and he lays the fault of its being now loſt, in a great 
meaſure, on Galen's omitting to mention it. It is wrong to 


. pared of milk or Simon Pauli expreſly directs, from | accuſe Galen of this omiſſion, ſince neither Celſus, nor Ruffus, 
repeated experience of its good effects, a decoction of the herb | who preceded him, nor Aretzus who was his cotemporary, 


veronica, or ſpeedwell, with ſome oil, and a little ſalt. After 
this, powders of nitre, cinnabar, and tartarum. vitriolatum, 
- ſhould be taken every three hours ; and, towards the evening, 
there ſhould be mixed with one of theſe doſes, 14 of 
diaphoretic 8 * crab's ey es. * 3 of 
the ſeeds in the cooling e waters, are alſo of great 
uſe —— wen ſeeds uſed on this occaſion, may be 
added thoſe of ies, and of carduus marizz. In the mean 


time external applications may allo be uſed with ſome ſucech 
3 * 


\ 


nor, indeed, any of the Greek or Latin phyſicians, have named 
it, though they, as well as the moderns, mention occaſionally 
an abſceſs in the kidneys, and the manner of curing it. 

The Arabians, indeed, mention the operation as practiſed and 
countenanced by ſome perſons before their time ; but th 
join in condemning it as a bold and hazardous tion, from 
which very little good is to be expected, and which ſets the 
life of the patient in the moſt imminent danger. Aviſenna 
ſpeaks of it as the act of a madman, and, it ſeems, that it was 


NER 


| ſometimes practiſed in his time; 
gy wr gs have been only done by ſome mountebanks, who 
| having no reputation to loſe, ventured boldly, and ſometimes 
had fucceſs. The reſt of the Arabians are ſilent about the 
operation, and it ſeems to have been only practiſed by a few 
people in the days of this author, and wholly diſcountenanced 
afterwards, from its bad ſucceſs. : 4 
Among the moderns, the firſt who has named it is Rouſſet, in 
his treatiſe on the Cæſarian ſection. In order to invite men to 
countenance the Czſarian operation, he recommends ſeveral 
other deſperate ones, and among the reſt, this of nephrotomy : 
but he is not able to produce one inſtance of its having been 
iſed 
lrg abſceſs and an external tumor. Cælius Rodeginus 
gives indeed a very remarkable inſtance of an operation of this 
kind being performed by chance, by a woman who, in the 
agony of her pain from the ſtone in the kidney, ſcratched with 


her own nails, till ſhe tore thro? the fleſh ſo deep, that eighteen | 


ſtones were diſcharged at the wound. : : 
The general opinion of authors is thus againſt the operation 


and the moſt famed among thoſe who have treated of wounds | 


of the kidneys ſay, that any wound which enters into the pel- 
vis is mortal. Yet this opinion, tho' general, is not certain 
or determinate z and we have an account in the Philoſophical 
tranſactions of the operation of nephrotomy being performed 
with ſucceſs, by Marchetti of Padua, on Mr. Hobſon the 
Engliſh conſul at Venice. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 223. p. 337. 
NEP TA, a name uſed by ſome authors for the aſphaltum. It 
ſeems a corruption of naphtha. | 
NEPTUNE-” cab, a name given by naturaliſts to a remarkable 
ſpecies of marine fungus, which is never found affixed to any 
folid body, but always looſe, and rolling about at the bottom 
of the ſea, Its uſual ſize is about five inches in height, and fix 
or ſeven in diameter at. the baſe. It gradually becomes nar- 
rower from the baſe to the ſummit, where it terminates in a 
round end, ornamented with cluſters of a foliaceous ſort of 
ſubſtances. reſembling a cock's comb, but of tae ſame matter 
with the reſt of the plant. 
Its internal ſurface is very different from this: it is lightly fur- 
rowed down the ſides, and beſet with a number of ſmall pro- 
tuberances, with obtuſe points. Some of theſe,. when ſmall, 
are found with a pedicle growing to them. This is always of 
a very brittle ſubſtance, and it is probable that all thoſe found 
looſe had originally ſuch pedicles, by which they adhered to 
ſome ſolid wo in the manner of the corals, and other ſea 
eee. but that its extreme brittleneſs occaſions it to be ſoon 
broken off, by the motion of the water, after which the plant 
rolls looſe about, and takes in its nouriſhment at its ſeveral 


but by his manner of naming | 


either in his own, or earlier times, but when there| 


— 


of the animal. 


Nerves microſcopically examined. 


NET 


NERVE (Cl.) — The antients found, that by cutting, tying 


or compreſſing any nerve, or any other way intercepting its 
communication with the brain, the parts to which it belonged 
were immediately deprived of all ſenſe and motion. One re- 
markable inſtance of this is, the making an animal dumb by 
tying the nerves near the wind-pipe. We read in Galen, of 
a boy who became quite dumb by having both the recurrent 
nerves divided, 

The experiment of cutting theſe nerves in brute animals, was 
repeated and confirmed by Veſalius z and Dr. Martin aſſures 
us, he tried it ſucceſsfully on a pig ; nor did the animal re- 
cover its voice, as ſome have ſuſpected it might. As the voice 
depends on a proper aperture of the glottis, it ſeems likely 
that when the recurrent ze: ves are cut, the glottis will always 
ſtand open, and be incapacitated from being ſhut at the will 
See Med. Eſſ. Edinb. Vol. 2. Art. 8. 

An anonymous phyſician offers what he calls an experimentum 
crucis, in proof of the nerves being compoſed of cylindrical 
canals, containing a fluid : it is the demonſtration of the optic 
nerve inflated and dried, which appears canular to the naked 
eye. See Preſent State of Rep. Let. Vol. 12. Art. 16. 


Maunds of the NERVES. Upon the diviſion of a nerve, the limb 


to which that nerve was extended becomes inſtantly rigid, void 
of ſenſation, and withers : fo that it is no wonder that a man 
inſtantly expires, upan the diviſion of thoſe nerves which are 
ſent to the heart or diaphragm: a wound alſo is attended with 
great danger where the nerve is only partially wounded, and 
not entirely divided; for the wounded fibres contract them- 
ſelves, and thoſe which remain undivided ſuffer too great ex- 
tenſion, which will bring on moſt violent pain, ſpaſms, con- 
vulſions, inflammations, and gangrenes, and ſametimes death 
itſelf. Heiſter's Surg. p. 27. | 
Mr. Leuwenhoek endeavoured 
by his microſcope, to diſcover the ſtructure of the nerves in the 
ſpinal marrow of an ox: he ſaw there with great delight, mi- 
nute hollow veſſels of an inconceivable firmneſs, . with 
their proper membrane, and running out in length parallel to 
one another, and making up their compoſition: and tho' ſome 
hundreds of theſe veſſels go to the formation of the leaſt nerve 
that can be examined, he not only diſcerned the cavities in 
them, which he computed to be three times leſs than their 
diameters, but in ſome perceived the orifices as plainly as the 
holes in a pricked paper are to be ſeen when looked at againſt 
the ſun. It requires, however, great dexterity and expedition 
to make this examination with ſucceſs ; for after a thin ſlice 
of the ſpinal marrow is placed before the microſcope, in leſs 
than a minute's time it becomes dry, and the whole appear- 
ance vaniſhes. Baker's Microſcope, p. 145. 


pores, by means of the water which every way ſurrounds it. | NERVOSE leaf, nerveſum folium, among botaniſts. See Lear. 
It is not probable that theſe and the like ſea plants are nouriſhed ; NESTLINGS, a name given to Canary birds brought up by 


only by ſea water ; but that there is in the ſea a ſort of mud 
continually formed out of the decayed particles of animals, 


and the ſofter vegetables, which may be ſuppoſed much to re- 


ſemble the cemmon vegetable mold in its uſes, as it has much 
the ſame origin ; and this, or at leaſt its finer and lighter parts, 
may be conveyed by water into the pores of theſe plants, and 
Nouriſh them. Mem. Acad. Par. 1700. 

NERANTZIUM, in botany, a name given by ſome of the 
Greek writers to the citron tree. The antient Greeks were 
not acquainted with the word, and it ſeems to have been form- 
ed in the barbarous ages from the word narange, the name by 
which the Arabian phyſicians called the ſame fruit. 
NERFLING, in zoology, the name of a freſh water fiſh of the 
leather-mouth'd kind, common in ſome of the lakes in Ger- 
many, and there called alſo the cr F or oorve, and ſeeming to 
be the ſame with the common Engliſh rudd. See RuBELL1o. 


There are two kinds of this fiſh, the fleſh of the one of which, | 


when drefled, is white, and that of the other yellowiſh or red- 
iſh. The latter kind is moſt valued. Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. 
p. 252, Geſur de Piſc. | 
NERION, olgander, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower is com- 
poſed of only one leaf, and is of the funnel-faſhion'd kind, 
and divided into many ſegments at the edge. The piſtil ariſes 
from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the hin- 
der part of the flower: this finally becomes a fruit of a cy- 
lindric ſhape, compoſed of two pods, which contain ſeeds 
winged with down. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 20. 
The ſpecies of neriam enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The red-fowered nerion. 2. The white-flowered 
nerion. 3. The narrow-leav'd Indian nerian, with ſingle ſweet- 
| ſcented flowers. 4. The broad-leaved Indian nerion, with 


ſweet-ſcented double flowers. 5. The broad-leaved Indian 


nerian, with ſweet-ſcented, double, variegated flowers: and, 


6. The climbing American ner ia, with tuberoſe briony-like |. 


roots. Tourn. Inſt. p. 654. 
NERITA, a genus of ſhell fiſh, of the nature of the ſemi- 
circular-mouth'd cochlez,and comprehended under the general 


term cochlea ſemilunuris. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs . and Sx- | 


MILUNARIS c:chlea. 


NEROPHIDION, in N a name given by Schone- 


bus 


veldt, and ſome others, to that ſpecies of the acus or , 
of Artedi, which is called by that author the hexagonal-bodied 


ſimgnathus with the pinnated tail z and by others, the acus i- 


luteliz,and acus ſecunds ſpecies, and typhie 3 by ſome allo, C 


hand. See CANARY and PASSERES Canarienſes. 


NET (Cyc.) — The taking fowls by nets is the readieſt and moſt 


advantageous of all others, where numbers are to be taken. 
The making the nets is very eaſy, and what every true ſportſ- 
man ought to be able to do for himſelf. All the tools neceſſary 


by it are wooden needles, of which there ſhould be ſeveral of 


erent ſizes, ſome round, and others flat ; a pair of round- 


pointed flat ſciſſars, and a wheel to wind off the thread. The 


packthread is to be of different ſtrength and thicknets, accord- 
ing to the ſort of birds that are to be taken ; and the general 
ſize of the meſhes, if not for very ſmall birds, is two inches 
from point to point, 28 

The nets ſhould be made neither too deep nor too long, for 
they are then difficult to manage; and they muſt be verged on 
each ſide with twiſted thread. The natural colour of the 
thread is too bright and pale, and is therefore to be altered in 
many caſes, according to the occaſion. | | 
The moſt uſual colour is the ruſſet: this is to be obtained by 
plunging the net, after it is made, into a tanner's pit, and let- 
ing it lie there til} it be ſufficiently tinged ; this is of a double 
ſervice to the net, preſerving the thread very. greatly, as well 
as altering the colour, The green colour is given by chopping 
ſome green wheat, and boiling it in water, then ſoaking the 
net in this green tincture till it have ſufficient colour. The 
yellow colour is given in the ſame manner, with the decoction 


of celandine: this gives a pale and faint ſtraw colour, which 
is the colour of ftubble in the harveſt time, and is juſt what is 


wanted. The brown nets are intended to be uſed on ploughed 
fields; the green on graſs grounds, and the yellow on ſtubble 
lands | | | 


Great care is neceſſary in the preſerving of nets ; and the prin- 
cipal thing to be conſidered in regard to this is, that all wet 
rots the threads: whenever they have been uſed in dew or 
rain, they muſt be hung up to dry in the ſun; and if there is 
any rent or breach made, it muſt be mended as ſoon as it is 
diſcovered. In the drying, they muſt be hung as far as may 
be from the walls, that they may be out of the of mice 
and rats, which are very apt to. deſtroy them. Ihe utmoſt 
depth that ſhould be allowed to a zet for fowl, is two fathom, 
and the utmoſt length fix fathom. | 

The for uſing fowling nets to moſt advantage, are the 
morning and evening haunts where the birds come to feed. 
The ſportſman is to be at the place at leaſt rwo hours before 
the time of their coming, and the wet muſt immediately be 
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ſpread flat and even upon the ground, and the two ends faſtened 
Jown with ſtakes. At the lower part there is to be a long 
cord fixed to the upper edge of the net, by means of which it 
-may be immediately raiſed; and pulled over. The ſportſman 
zs to hide himſelf behind ſome natural or artificial ſhelter, at 
the extremity of this line, and ſome cut graſs muſt be ſtrewed 
-all over the net as it lies on the ground, to hide it from the 
fowl; and ſome live bird, that has been taken before, ſhould 
be ſtaked down before the net, by way of a ſtall, to draw in the 
As ſoon as a ſufficient number of birds are within the compaſs 
of the net, it is to be pulled ſwiftly over them, and the fowler 
having taken thoſe that are under it, may ſtake down two or 
three more live ones, and ſpread the net, covering it with graſs 
as before. This ſort of ſport may be continued from as ſoon 
as it is light in the morning till an hour after ſun-riſe ; but 
after that time, the birds have done feeding ravenouſly, and 
the ſport is over for that day. Sa 
Cingue- port NET, in fiſhery, a name given to a ſort of ſquare 
net, reſembling a cage, and having five entrances into it, from 
whence it has the name. | 
It is a very ſerviceable net in any pond or river, and is equally 
good in ſwift or ſtanding water. In order to make this net, 
there muſt be provided four large and ſtrait poles, anſwerable 
in length to the depth of the water. The ends of theſe muſt 
be ſharpened in the manner of ſtakes, and there muſt be 
notches within a foot of the ſharp part to faften the net to, and 


ſet of notches, for the faſtening the other ends of the net. 
The bottom of this net is four-ſquare, without any entrance. 
A boat muſt be taken out with this net, to place it properly. 
The four poles muſt be fixed in the bottom in ſuch a manner, 
that each may anſwer to the other in a direct line; and they 
muſt ſtand at ſuch diſtances, that the net may be drawn out as 
Riff as poſſible between them. If the net is to be fixed in a 
ſtanding water, this method alone will do " well; but if 
it be a ſmooth ſtream, ſomething more is neceſſary, otherwiſe 
the motion of the water will keep the net playing about, and 
this will frighten away the fiſh. To prevent this, four ſtrong 
Nicks are in this caſe to be faſtened along the tops of the others, 
ſo as to make a ſort of frame, to ſtreighten and ſtrengthen the 
others, and keep all tight. | 
When the net is perfectly fixed, it repreſents a cage, and the 
| ſides, top, and bottom are kept ſo firm, that the fiſh do not 


regard them, but ſeem to take them for weeds ; but going in 


at the entrances, there is no returning, 
great numbers are taken. 

Cre Nx r, in birding, a name given to a ſort of net contrived 
for the catching of wild fowl in the winter ſeaſon. 
This net may be uſed in the day-time, and is to be made of 
double thread, or of fine packthread, and the meſhes are to 
be two inches wide. The length of the whole ſhould be 
about ten yards, and the depth about three. It ſhould be verged 
on the ſides with a ſtrong cord, and ſtretched out in length 


very {tiff upon long poles, prepared for that purpoſe. When 


and in rich places 


this net is brought to the place where it is to be uſed, it muſt 


be opened, and ſpread at full length and breadth : then its 
lower end is to be faſtened all along the whole length to the 


ground, ſo that it only can be moved up and down. The up- 


per end of the net muſt ſtand extended on the long cord, the 

_ Farther end of it being firſt ſtaked to the earth by a Rrobg cord, 
about five yards diſtant from the net, and ſtanding in an even 
line with the bottom of the net. The other end of the cord 


artificial ſhelter, by means of which the ſportſman is to lie 
concealed from his prey. The net muſt be placed in ſuch ex- 


Act order, that it will play upon the leaſt jerk of the cord, and 
that muſt always be given ſuddenly, leſt the prey eſcape. This 


- 


net is principally uſed for crows and pigeons, on new-ſown | 


corn fields, and it may alſo be uſed in ſtubble fields, where 
the ſtubble will hide the net from the fowl. If the meſhes are 
made ſmaller, it may be uſed at barn-doors and the like for 
' + ſmall birds, and a bait of chaff will bring them together un- 


der it. But the great uſe of the crow-net, is to ſpread it in 


mornings and evenings where the haunts of wild fowl are, 
which in hard weather fly in great flocks to and from land, 
with and againſt the wind, and then fly cloſe to the ground, in 
open countries and low lands, where there are few hedges. 
When a whole covey of theſe are within the reach of the 7et, 


tt is to be let go over them, and they will be taken in great 
numbers at one caſt. 


Tunnel Nr. See the article TUNNEL. | 
He Nur. See the article WoLF, | Fa 
NETE, (el.) in the antient muſic, was a general name for 
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one of the extreme chords of a tetrachord. Some ſay it was 


'» the higheſt, and others the loweſt ſound. But perhaps the truth 
of the matter is, that it was the higheſt or loweſt ſound, ac 
., . . cording as the aſcending or deſcending ſcales were conſidered. 
Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 481. p. 269. HyPATE. | 
When the nete is ſaid to be one of the extremes of a tetra- 
chord, it is to be underſtood of a tetrachord conſidered by it- 
ſielſ: ſor, hen tetrachords were combined, the nete ſometimes 


a took another name, as appears from the Greek ſcale inſerted 


\ 


| 


at a convenient diſtance, on the poles, there muſt be another | 


muſt reach at leaſt five and twenty yards, to ſome natural or | 


NEW 


under the article DiARAM. Vid. Wallis App. ad Ptol. 
Harm. p. 158. | 
NETHINIMS, among the Jews, the poſterity of the 
| Gibeonites, who were condemned by Joſhua to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for the houſe of God. Hon. 
Lex. in voc. nethin&i. Jeſ. ix. 22. | 

NETOPION, Nero, a name given by the antients to a very 
fragrant and coſtly ointment, conſiſting of a great number of 
the fineſt ſpicy ingredients. Hippocrates, in his treatiſe of the 
diſeaſes of women, frequently preſcribes the netopion in diſeaſes 
of the uterus ; and in other places he ſpeaks of its being pour- 
ed into the ears as a remedy for deafneſs, theſe compoſitions, 
by their attenuating qualities, dividing the viſcous and thick 
humors. The word netopion is alſo ſometimes uſed to expreſs 

the unguentum Aigyptiacum, and ſometimes ſimply for oil of 
almonds. 

NETTINGS, in a ſhip, are a ſort of grates made with ſmall 
ropes, and ſeized together with rope-yarn, and are laid in the 
waſte of a ſhip, ſometimes, to ſerve inſtead of gratings. See 
GRATINGS. 

NEeTTING-ſail, in a ſhip. See the article S411. 

NETTLE, in botany. See the article Un T ICA. 

Dead NETTLE, See the article Lamium. | 

NETTLE-tree. See the article CELT1s. | 

NEURADE, in botany, a name given by Linnzus to a genus 
of plants, called by Juſſieu tr:bulaſirum. The characters are 
theſe : the perianthium is very ſmall, and ſtands upon the ger- 
men of the piſtil: it is compoſed of one leaf, divided into 
five ſegments. The flower conſiſts of five equal petals, larger 
than the leaves of the cup: the ſtamina are ten filaments, of 
the length of the cup : the antherz are ſimple : the germen of 
the piſtil ſtands under the cup, and is of a gibbous figure: the 
ſtiles are ten in number, and are of the length of the ſtigmata: 
the ſtigmata are ſimple. The fruit is an orbicular capſule, of 
a depreſſed figure on the ſurface, and convex underneath, and 
is every way ſurrounded with prickles. The inner part is di- 
vided into ten cells, in every one of which is lodged a ſingle 
ſeed. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 185. 

NEURIS, in the writings of the antients, the name given to a 
ſpecies of marble, otherwiſe called elaphoneſum, and proconne- 
ſium. It was much uſed by the Roman ſtatuaries, and was 
dug in a ſmall iſland that lay between Paros and Cyzicus. It 
was of a duſky or blueiſh white, and was variegated with fine 
and ſlender veins of black, often beautifully diſpoſed, and in 


the bodies of the naked ſtatues reſembling the courſe of the 
veins. | „ 


NEUROBA TES, in 
Dance, Cycl. 

NEUROFHYLLON, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Mr. 
Lhuyd to a ſpecies of foſſile plant, remarkable for the ridges on 
the leaf. See foſſile PLANT. . 

NEUTHA, a name given by authors to a pellicle covering the 


eyes or the ears of a child in the birth, and ſometimes the 
whole face. | | | 


NEVEW, in botany, &c. See NayPvs, 5 
NEWIT, or EFT, in zoology. See the article ExT. 
The land neut, or as naturaliſts often call it, the land ſalaman- 
der, has ſomething very remarkable in its outer coat. Its ſkin 
often appears dry, like that of the lizard kind, but often alſo 
it appears wetted, and as if covered with a fine ſhining var- 
niſh : the change from one to the other of theſe ſtates is uſually 
performed in an inſtant, and it frequently becomes immediately 
wet all over on the touching it. It alſo contains, under the 
ſkin, a ſort of milky liquor, which ſpurts out to a diſtance on 
preſſing the body of the animal. ; Pi | 
The paſſages for this milk are a vaſt number of pores or holes, 
many of which are plainly viſible to the naked eye; and very 
probably the firſt-mentioned liquor, which covers the ſkin in 
manner of a varniſh, may be the ſame with this, its white 
colour not being diſtinguiſhable when it is ſpread ſo thin over 
the ſurface of the animal. This milk reſembles very much the 
milky juice which the tithymals, and many other of the ſuc- 
culent plants, afford on being cut or broken. It is of an in- 
ſupportably acrid and ſtyptic taſte ; and tho? the tongue receives 
no injury from touching it, yet the ſenſation is ſo violent, 
that one is apt to imagine there muſt be a wound made in it. 
* animal, when bruiſed, yields alſo a very diſagreeable : 
mell. | | 
It has generally been ſuppoſed, that this animal is of a poiſon- 
ous nature ; and the famous ſalamander of the old writers 
ſeems to be of the ſame genus, if not the ſame animal. Mr. 
Maupertuis, determined to inform the world ef the truth 
in regard to theſe remarkable particulars, cauſed a large num- 
ber of theſe animals to be brought to him, which the country 
people, who had caught them about the bottoms of old walls, 
brought to him with as much caution as if they had been 
vipers. l 
T he firſt experiment he made, was that of the incombuſtible 
quality of this animal: to this purpoſe he threw ſeveral of 
them into a common fire; moſt of them periſhed immediately, 
but a few made ſhift to crawl out; but theſe could not get 
away on a ſecond trial, but periſhed like the reſt. It was ob- 
ſerved, however, that the moment they were thrown into the 


fire, 


antiquity, a rope-dai:cer, See the article 


mined whether the creature were poiſonous, or not. This 


| broke, or were put out of their places, than entered the ani- 


jaws of the newt, together with parts of the raw fleſh between : 
after this the lips, and tongue, of a dog, and the tongue of a 
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| ſoaked in the milky juice alone, and chickens were made to 


NEXI, among the Romans, perſons free-born, who, for debt, 


NHAMDIA, in zoology, the name of a fiſh caught in the rivers 


Won gills to the tail. Millughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 140. 


Nov. ( 
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nth See SCURVOGEL. 
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the whole quantity of milky juice they contained was 
—— out at all the pores, and drying in an inſtant, flood 


in round globules, like ſo inany pearls, till wholly conſumed 
heat. | 

I > . that the obſerving this creature to have a 

wer of throwing out theſe juices, and covering itſelf at 

leaſure with wet, might give riſe to the imaginary pro- 
> of its ſubſiſting by the ſame means unhurt in the fre. 


NIE 


or African caſſowary. Its body is conſiderably large; its neck 
long and ſtrong ; its legs very long and thick; its wings ex- 
tremely ſhort, and unfit for fly ing, but aſſiſt ng it in running; 
its feathers are grey, and, on che back, are conſiderably long. 


It commonly carries its neck bent like a ſwan; its head is 


ſhaped like that of a gooſe; its back feathers cover the rump, 
and make a ſort of tail; it runs as ſwift as a greyhound, and 
feeds on fleſh and fruits. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſ. 


This trial being made, the next was to be certainly deter- [NHAQUUNDA, in zvology, the name of a ſmall fiſh caught 


Mr. Maupertuis propoſed to try two ways; the firſt by mak- 
ing the creature bite ſome animal ; the other by making ſome 
other creature eat the newt. But theſe experiments were 
attended with more difficulties than might have been imagin- 
ed, for it was neither eaſy to make it bite any thing, nor to 
make any creature eat it. No provocation could make the 
newt bite, and when its jaws were opened by force, its teeth 
were found ſo ſmall, and fo placed, that they ſeemed rather in- 
tended to ſaw, or cut things to pieces, than to bite with; and 
when a chicken was brought to be bit, and the feathers re- 
moved from the part, the jaws had no force to make the 
tecth penetrate, and, when preſſed together, the teeth rather 


mal, ſo that it was neceſſary to take off the ſkin, and the 
chicken then received ſeveral wounds, by forcibly preſſing the 


in the American rivers. Its body is oblong, and every where 
nearly of the ſame thickneſs ; its head and mouth are like thoſe 
of the pike ; and its uſual length is about four inches. It can 
extend its upper lip, and round the opening of its mouth. It 
has no regular tecth, but its jaws are rough like a file. It has 
two fins at the gills, two on the belly, one long one on the 
back, but not reaching from head to tail, and one ſhort, and 
almoſt ſquare one, behind the anus. Its tail is covered with a 
hard ſheliy cruſt ; its body is covered with moderately large 


ſcales; and its back and ſides are of a ſilvery grey; its bell 


white It has on each fide a ſingle tow of round black ſpots, 
of the bigneſs of a pea, and among theſe a number of {mall 
blue ones. The fins alſo are all variegated with blue ſpots, 
and it has a long ſtreak reaching from the gills almoſt to the 


tail, and under the end of that another ſhort one which runs 


into the ſubſtance of the tail ; theſe are both raiſed above the 
ſurfaee of the reſt of the body, and are of a fine gold colour. 
It is a very well taſted fiſh. Marggrave's Hiſt. Bra. 


turkey, were bitten in the ſame manner by other newts. The NICETERIA Athenas, Nixiſnęia Almas, in antiquity, an Athenian 


animals were let looſe, and not one of them received the leaſt 


injury from the bite. | 
The following trial was made, whether the fleſh of the crea- 
ture; or its milky juice were poiſonous, when received into | 


ſolemnity in memory of Minerva's victory over Neptune, when 
they contended which of them ſhould have the honour of giv- 


ing a name to the city afterwards called Athens. Potter, Ar- 
chæol. T. 1. p. 416. 


the ſtomach. Several animals were kept hungry a conſider- NICHIL ANIS IA, in church hiſtory, heretics who maintained 


able time, on purpoſe to make them eat the animal, but none 
of them would touch it, ſo well has nature defended this little 
ereature by the acrid juice under its ſkin, of which other ani- 
mals are warned, as by inſtinct, and refuſe to ſwallow fo diſ- 
agreeable a repaſt. A dog was at length compelled to ſwal- 
low a newt cut into ſeveral pieces, while alive, and a turkey 
was forced to ſwallow, in like manner, a ſmall one. The 
dog's mouth was tied up for half an hour, and half an hour 
after they were untied, he vomited up the tail and the feet of 
the animal, and received no injury ; nor did the turkey which 
ſwallowed the young one. After this, pieces of bread were 


ſwallow them, and wounds inflicted with weapons dipt in the 
ſame juice, but no harm ever enſued to the creature from ei- 
ther, „„ 

From all theſe tryals, it appears very evident, that the ſtories 
of this creature's being poiſonous, are as idle, and groundleſs, 
as thoſe of its living in the fire. ws | 
One thing remarkable this gentleman obſerved in his diſſec- 


tions of the animal, which was, that he found in ſeveral NICOTIANA, tobacco, in botany, the name of a genus 
ol the females, at once cluſters of eggs, and living young ones. | 


The eggs formed cluſters reſembling thoſe of the ovaries of birds, | 
andthe young ones were contained in two tubes, or long pipes, 
the coats of which were perfectly tranſparent, and the young | 
ones were. eaſily diſtinguiſhed through them, and there were 
counted in one female fifty-four of theſe, all living and vigo- 
rous. Mem. Acad. Par. 1727. | | 


were delivered bound to their creditor, and obliged to ſerve 
him, till they could pay the debt. Hefm. Lex. in voc. 
XT taker, among miners, is he that hath the next meer in 


poſſeſſion. Hon gbton's compl. Miner in the Explan. of the 
Terms. | 


NHAMBUGUACHU, in botany, a name of the great American |NIDDUT, in the Jewiſh cuſtoms, is uſed to ſignify, ſeparated, or 


ricinus, or palma Chriſti. Marggr. p. 77. Piſo, p. 180. 


of many parts of America, and of a fine taſte. It is of the an- 
guilliform kind, and has a long and fat body, becoming ſmaller 
toward the tail ; its belly is ſoft; its head flat ; and its mouth 
of a parabolic figure, and armed with ſmall teeth. It is uſual- 
y of about eight or ten inches long; its eyes are ſmall and 
prominent; and it has a beard compoſed of ſix filaments, four 
Placed below, and two above ; the laſt are much longer and 
thicker than the other four, and have a long furrow behind 
each. It has ſeven fins beſide the tail; one of the back fins 
is thorny ; the reſt are covered with the common ſkin of the 
y, which is ſoft, and free from ſcales. Its tail is forked, 
and its head is covered with a ſtrong ſhelly coat; this is of a 
duſky brown. Its back and fides are of a bluiſh grey ; the 
larger back fin is of the ſame colour ; all the reft are black ; 
and, on each fide, there is a red line reaching lengthways from 


NDIROBA, in botany, a name given by Plumier to a 
nus of the ſame with the fevillea of Linnzus. Plumier, 
+27. Sees the article FEVIII EA. 
APOA, the name of a Braſilian bird, called alſo ja- 
eagcy, but more frequently known by its Dutch name ſcur- 


DUGUACU, in » the name of a Braſilian bird 
© ce exllbuncy . 


Sur. 


ſembles the miete, another 58 common there. This is 


that Chriſt had no being. Hon. Lex. in voc. 


NICOL, in natural hiſtory, a word uſed by the miners in Ger- 


many to expreſs a greeniſh cruſt, covering ſeveral of the ſpe- 
cies of marcaſites and cobalt; it emits fumes that ſmell of gar- 
lick in the calcination, and is very injurious to the workmen, 
cauſing contractions of their limbs, and other diſorders. It 
is ſometimes found in maſſes alone, but that more rarely. 


NICOMIA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to a ſtone 


called by others chert and ubern. It is of a greyiſh, horny con- 
ſtitution, and has veins of red on it. It is very hard and ſemi- 
pellucid, much reſembling the common agates, and it gives 
fire readily with ſteel. It lies in ſtrata in Yorkſhire, and man 

other parts of England : theſe ſtrata are about three foot thick, 
and run a vaſt way among the rocks. It uſually lies among 
lime ſtone, and is not regular in colour, being ſometimes of a 
duſky or blackiſh hue, like the common flint. It is ſo hard 
that no common tool will touch it, and it breaks irregularly, 
and without any grain, in the manner of the common flint. 
Moodio. Cat. Foſſ. Vol. 1. p. 22. See CHERT. | 


or 


plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower is of 


th: infundibuli form kind, conſiſting of one leaf divided into 
ſeveral ſegments at the edges; the piſtill ariſes from the cup, 
and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the hinder part of 
the flower; this afterwards becomes a membranaceous fruit, 
of a roundiſh or oblong figure, divided by an intermediate 
membrane into two cells, which contain a large number of 
ſeeds fixed to a placenta. Tourn. Inſt. p. 117. 6 

The ſpecies of tobacco enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe: 1. The great, broad-leaved fabacco. 2. The great, 
narrow-leaved tobacco. 3. The great broad, and round-leaved 


tobacco. 4. The ſmall. tobacco, called priapeia by ſome writers. 


5. The white-flowered, thorny, tree tobacco. 


excommunicated. This, according to ſome, was to be under- 
ſtood of the leſſer fort of excommunication in uſe among the 
Hebrews. He that had incurred it was to withdraw himſelf 
from his relations, at leaſt to the diſtance of four cubits : it 
commonly continued a month. If it was not taken off in that 
time, it might be prolonged for fixty, or even ninety, days. 
But if, within this term, the excommunicated perſon did not 
give ſatisfaction, he fell into the cherem, which was a ſecond 
ſort of excommunication ; and thence into the third ſort 


called ſcammatha, the moſt terrible of all. Calnet Dict. 


Bibl. in voc. 


NIDUS avis, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 


characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the polype- 
talous, anomalous kind, and is compoſed of ſix diſſimilar 
leaves, the five upper of which are ſo diſpoſed, as, in ſome 
meaſure to reſemble an helmet ; the lower one is headed, and 
bifid at the end. The cup finally becomes a ſeed veſſel, con- 
taining ſeeds of a very remarkable ſmallneſs, and appearing. 
enly as duſt. The roots are fibrous, and fo interwoven 
ether as to reſemble a bird's neſt, 

There is only one known ſpecies of this 
the plant called by many erch:s abortiva 
abortive orchis. Tourn. Init. p. 137. 


us, Which is 
» the brown, 


NIEKE corend:, in the language of the Ceyloneſe, the name 


of a ſpecies of cinnamon. The tree which produces it re- 


| 


N II. 


a very bad kind of cinnamon, and has very little taſte or“ 


ſmell. It is very ſeldom ſold as cinnamon, but is much in 
eſteem among the natives for its medicinal virtues. They 
obtain a water, and an oil from it, by roaſting, which 
they anoint themſelves with, to preſerve them from noxious 
fumes, and infections of any kind; and uſe the expreſſed 
juice of the leaves to cool the head, and ſtrengthen the 
brain, rubbing it on externally. Phil. Tranſ N* 409. 
NIGELLA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the roſa- 
ceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral petals arranged in a cir- 
cular form, and ornamented with a fort of corolla between 
| theſe and the ſtamina, made up of a fort of horn-like bo- 
dies. The piſtil ar ſes from the center of the flower, and 
finally becomes a membranaceous fruit, of a roundiſh, or 
oblong, form, and often divided into ſeveral parts. 
The ſpecies of nigel a enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
| theſe: 1. The horned, field nigella, called by many authors 
melanthium. 2. The horned, field nigella, with blue dou- 
ble flowers. 3. The horned, field nigella, with white flow- 


ers. 4. The broad-leaved nigella, with large, ſingle, blue | 


flowers. 5. The narrow-leaved nigeila, with large, ſingle, 
blue flowers. 6. ,The narrow-leaved nigella, with large, 
ſingle, white flowers. 7. The great, double, blue-flowered 
nigella. 8. The nigela with ſmall, ſingle, white flowers 
9. The nigel a with ſmall, double, white flowers. 10. The 
Cretic nigella. 11. The broad-leaved, ſweet-ſcented, Cre- 
tic nigella. And, 12. The Angela with ſingle, pale, red 
flowers. Tourn. Inſt. p. 258. | 

We have ſeveral ſpecies of this plant propagated in the 
gardens about London: they are all raiſed by ſowing the 
ſeeds in the ſpring, on a bed of light earth, where they 
are to remain ; and, when they come up, they are to be 


thinned to proper diſtances, and kept clear from weeds. 
Miller's Gard. Di 


NIGHT (Cycl.) — Nich anging, a method of catching large | 
and ſhy fiſh in the night. Trout, and many other of the | 


better ſorts of fiſh, are naturally ſhy, and fearful ; they 

therefore prey in the night, as the ſecureſt time. 

The method of taking them on this plan is thus : the 

tackle muſt be ſtrong, and need not be fo fine as for day- 

fiſhing, when every thing is ſeen; the hook muſt be baited 

with a large earthworm, or a black ſnail, and thrown out 

into the river ; there muſt be no lead to the line, fo that 
the bait may not ſink, but be kept drawling along, upon, 
or near, the ſurface. 

Whatever trout is near the place will be brought thither 

by the noiſe, and motion of the water, and will ſeize 


is uſed in dying; and, after this, he has a ſelect chapter 

on the atis, under this name nil. It is probable that the 

convolvulus, or bindwced, called nil, obtained this name 
only from its lowers being of the ſame colour with the 
fine blue pigment obtained from the other nil, or woad. 

NILACUNDl, in natural hiſtory, a name given to a ſtone 
of the gem kind, which is half a ſapphire, and half a ru- 
by. See SAPPHIRE, and RUBy. 

| The word nilaa is the Indian name for the ſapphire, de- 

rived from the word nil, the name of indigo, and given to 
this gem becauſe of its fine blue colour, which approached 
to the tinge of that pigment. The latter part of the word 
is not caſily accounted for, without making a little varia- 
tion in the ſpelling, but, with that, is very clear and eaſy. 

Facut, or jacuti, and, as ſome ſpeak it, jacunti, is the name 
given by the Indians to the ruby, and it is only ſuppoſing 
the word to be properly nijacunti, and it expreſſes in their 
own language, exactly what we underſtand by it, a ſtone, 
part ſapphire, and part ruby. 

NILAHUMAT U, in botany, a name given by ſeveral authors 
to the ſmooth fruited {ramonium of Malabar. See the article 
STRAMONIUM. 

NILIACUM mel, a name by which the antients expreſſed the 
very fineſt honey. | 

NILICANARAM, in botany, the name by which ſome au- 
thors call the tree whoſe fruit is the myrabolan uſed in medi- 

cine. Hort, Mal. Vol. 1. p. (9. 
NILUFAR, in botany, a name given by the antient writers 
to the common water-/i/ly, They diſtinguiſhed this plant 
by that name from the Indian ymphæa, whoſe root was 
of a cold and ſoporific virtue, like that of the mandrake. 
This they call always nenufar. The word nilufar after- 
wards gave riſe to another name linufar: this was only 
formed of the ſame letters a little tranſpoſed, and was uſed 
to expreſs all the kinds of the water-lilly, The Greeks 
borrowed the word nilufar of the Arabians, and, at firſt, 


noufaran, and ſo it ſtands, at this time, in moſt of the works 
of the modern authors of that nation. Neophytus runs into 
great errors on this account, and confounds together the tri- 
foliate lotus, with the lotus of Egypt, the leaves of which 
are like thoſe of the nymphea, or the arum. 

Some writers have ſuppoſed the androſace to be a kind of 
nilufar, and to have been deſcribed as ſuch by the antients, 
and others have thought the ſame of the ftratictes ; but all 
this is without foundation. Theſe plants are wholly un- 
like both to the yymphæa, and to one another, and were 


the worm, or ſnail, The angler will be alarmed by the 


cept in the brain of ſuch authors. 


noiſe which the fiſh makes in riſing, and is to give him NIMBUS, among the Romans, a ſcarf embroidered with gold, 


line, and time to ſwallow the hook ; then a flight twitch | 


ſecures him. The beſt and largeſt trouts are found to 
bite thus in the night, and they riſe moſtly in the till and 
clear deeps, not in the ſhallow ſwift currents. Sometimes 
though there are fiſh about the place, they will not riſe at 
the bait ; in this caſe, the angler muſt put on ſome lead to 
his line, and ſink it to the bottom. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 

Nich. hade, in botany. See SOLANUM. 

N1GHT-wa'kers. See NocTAMBULATIO, and NOCTAMBULIL. 

NIGHTINGALE, ph:lomela, in zoology. See PHiLOMELA, 

Virginian N1iGHTIiNGALE, in Zoology, the common, but 
improper, name of a bird of the groſs-beaked kind, called 
by authors the coccothrauſtes Indica criflata. 
It is a little ſmaller than our blackbird ; it has a black 
ring ſurrounding the eyes, and noſtrils; the beak is very 
large and thick, but not altogether ſo large as in the com- 
mon groſs-beak; and its head is ornamented with a very 


high, and beautiful creſt, which it moves about very fre- | 


quently. It is all over of a very fine, and lively red, but 
paler on the head and tail than elſewhere. It is brought 
to us from Virginia, and is much valued in England, for its 
beauty, and delicate manner of ſinging. It is very fond of 
almonds, and the like fruits. Ray's Ornithol. p. 179. 

NIGRITIES ofium, among the antients. See CaR1Es. 

NIL, in botany, a name given by the Arabians to two ve 
different ſeeds, which are often, by this means, miſtaken 
in their writings, one for the other. Aviſenna tells us firſt 

that ui“ is the ſeed of a creeping plant, of the bindweed 
kind, and that this plant had blue flowers, like the cam- 
panulas, or bell-flowers. But, in another place, he tells us 
that nil is the name of a plant uſed in dying, which ſeems 
to be the ſame with our iſatis, or woad. They ſometimes 
call this plant, and ſometimes the paint prepared from it, 
by the name nil. The old interpreters of Dioſcorides into 
the Arabic have every where tranſlazed the word 7/atis, or 
woad, by the word nil, or the vegetable of which xi! was 
made. The interpreters of the Arabians have been all miſ- 
led into errors by the double ſenſe of the word nih, and 
have too often tranſlated what is ſaid of the nih, as a dye, 
Mel gg to belong to the ſeed ; and what is ſaid of the 

; b 


authors, is, by them, interpreted ſo as to be ex- 
of the iſatis. | 


Aviſenna uſes the word x/me, as a name of the leaf of vi. 


—— * 


which women wore on their foreheads. 
Niuus was likewiſe uſed for the money thrown among the 
people, upon any public occaſion. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
NINTIPOLONG, in zoology, the Ceyluneſe name of a ſpe- 
cies of ſerpent called alſo ſerpens bypnoticus. It is a very 
poiſonous ſpecies, and its bite brings on a ſleep upon the 


brown, variegated with ſmall ſpecks of white. Kay's Syn. 
Anim. p. 332. | 
NINZIN. in the materia medica, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the famous Chineſe root, commonly called gin- 
NIE See GINSENG, Cycl. 
PPERS, in the manege, are four teeth in the forepart of 
a horſe's mouth, two in the- upper, and two in the lower 
jaw. A horſe puts them forth between the ſecond and third 
year. See TEETH. | 
N1PPERS is alſo an inſtrument in uſe among ſmiths, and far- 
riers, being a kind of pincers, wherewith, in ſhoeing an 
horſe, they cut the nails before they rivet them. It is al- 
ſo uſed in taking off a ſhoe. x | 
NiyePERs, in a ſhip, are ſmall ropes about a fathom, or two, 
long, with a little truck at one end, and ſometimes only a 
wale-knot. Their uſe is to help to hold off the cable from 
the main, or jeer capſtan, when the cable is ſo ſlimy, fo 
wet, or ſo great, that they cannot ftrain it to hold it off 
with their bare hands. = 
NIPPLES (Cyct.) — The nipples of women, in their firſt ly- 
ing in, are frequently ſo ſmall, and ſunk into their breaſts, 
that the infant cannot get at them to ſuck its nouriſhment. 
The readieſt method in this caſe is to apply an infant ſome- 
what older, and which can draw ſtronger ; or, if this does 
not ſucceed, to let a woman who has been practiſed in the 
art, attempt to ſuck. | | 
When theſe do not ſucceed, it is commen to have re- 


courſe to a glaſs pipe, and the er e in ſome 
places uſually make a tobacco pipe — I Others 
apply a ſmall cucurbite made of ivory in the form of a 
hat, 3 — 2 0 — their mouth. The com- 
mon ſucking-glaſs is w 1 ied, of 

ſignal ſervice. To do this, the Wall ge rw ſide — 
be ſtopped with wax, and the glaſs heated with warm 
water 3 or, by holding it before the fire, ſo as to ra- 
rify, and in part, the air. It is then to be applied 


this is to be always underſtood as meaning that ni/ which 


to the xipple, which, in this caſe, will not only be pulled 
| out 


wrote it nilafaran, but afterwards it became contracted into 


never confounded, either together, or with that plant, ex- 


perſon, which terminates in death. It is of a deep, blackiſh 
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out, but will diſcharge a large quantity of milk, ſo as tb 


the inflammation and tumor in the breaſt. When 
ugg han power of the glaſs 1s grown weak, the hole at the 
fide is to be opened, and the milk poured out; the glaſs is 
then to be heated again, and the hole being ſtopped again, is 
to be a ſecond time applied, and ſo on, till the intention is 
fully anſwered. Hei/ter's Surgery, P. 2. p. 11. 
NipPLE-wort, in botany, &c. See LAMPSANA, 
NIQUI, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the cucullus kind, 
approaching to the figure of that ſpecies commonly called 
draco, and araneus marinus, and in Engliſh the weever. Its 
head is large and thick, and its mouth large and without 
teeth. The under jaw. is longer than the upper, and the an- 
terior part of the body 18 ſomewhat broad, and flatted ; the 
hinder part, eſpecially toward the tail, is rounded Its uſual 
length is four or five inches; the eyes are ſmall, but they 
are placed, like thoſe of the crab, out of the head. It is 
covered with a mixt colour of brown, black, and yellow 
on the back and ſides, and is white on the belly; it is 
ſpotted all over the head, back, and ſides, with ſmall black 
ſpots as big as poppy ſeeds. It is common about the Ameri- 
can ſhores, and is eatable when the liver and gall are taken out, 
otherwiſe it is ſaid to be poiſonous. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſ. 
See Tab. of Fiſhes, No 49. e * 
NIR, in the materia medica, a name given by the Arabian 
phyſicians to the pigment, or colour, made from the z/ati', 
or woad. The word is derived from the Latin nigrum, 
black. The colour of this pigment ie, indeed, not black, 
but a deep blue; but we find numerous inſtances of the 
Greeks and Latins, both uſing the proper appellatives of 
black for the ſame colour, a deep blue. We find Theo- 
phraſtus calls the fine deep blue oriental ſapphires black, 
pMecc, and Virgil expreſſes the deep blue of the violet by 
the word nigra. Many of the Arabians call this plant, and 
the pigment, or colour, made from it, by the name nil, 
but that is a leſs determinate name, as they call alſo the 
ſeed. of a kind of bindweed with blue flowers by the ſame 
name. See NIL. | 
NISAN, a month of the Hebrews, anſwering to our March, 
and which ſometimes takes from February, or April, accord- 
ing to the courſe of the moon. It was made the firſt month 
of the ſacred year at the coming out of Egypt. This month 
ſhall be unto you the beginning of months, it ſhall be the firſt 
month of the year to you. Exod. xii. 2. 
It was the ſeventh month of the civil year. Moſes calls it 
abib, The name ziſan is only ſince the time of Ezra, and 
the return from the captivity of Babylon. Calmet Dict. Bibl. 
NISSOLIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : the flowers, and fruit, are 
the ſame with thoſe of the lathyrus, but the leaves ſtand 
ſingle, and the ſtalks have no claſpers, or tendrils at their ends. 
There is only one known ſpecies of niſſolia, which is the 
plant called by ſome the ſmall, one-leaved lathyrus. Tourn. 
Inſt. p. 656. 
| NISUS, io a name by which many authors call the 


accipiter N aye or ſparrow-hawk. Rays Ornithol | 


p. 51. See the article FRINGI1LLARIUS accipiter. 

Nisvs is alſo a name uſed by ſome old naturaliſts for the ha- 
liactus, or aquila marina, called in Engliſh the ſea eagle, or 
ofprey. Millugbby, Ornithol. p. 29. | 


N1sus is likewiſe a name given by the barbarous writers of the | 


middle ages to alabaſter. 

 NITEDULA, in zoology, the field mouſe. See Mus. 

NITIDUM folium, among botaniſts. See LE Aar. 

NITRE (Cycl.) — NirRE is a ſalt found immerſed in imper- 
ceptible particles, in earthy ſubſtances, as the particles of me- 
tals in their ores, and is diſcoverable in theſe bodies by an 
acrid and pungent taſte, and a ſenſation of coldneſs with 
which it affects the tongue: ſometimes alſo it is found na- 
tive, and pure, in form of an effloreſcence, or ſhapeleſs ſalt, 
either on its ore, or on old walls, and yields, after ſolution, 
hexatdral priſmatic cryſtals. : 
Many have been of opinion that nitre was, in part at leaſt, an 
animal falt, and that where it was found on old walls, 
it was owing to the effluvia of animal bodies once inhabiting 
the place ; but we find it now in vaſt quantities in ſeveral 
of the marly earths of the Eaſt-Indies, and ſome other places, 
which, however, though they abound with it, when they are 
in the naked cliffs, expoſed to the air in a proper ſituation, yet 
when dug up from any depths in the earth, the ſame ſub- 
ſtances are not found to contain any of this ſalt. 
This marly earth is frequent inChina, Perſia, and many parts of 
the eaft, and is choſen for working from places where it ſtands 
in barren cliffs. on hills facing the northern, or eaſtern winds. 
The manner of their ſeparating nitre from this earth, is as fol- 
lows ; they dig large pits,. which they coat over on the in- 
ſide with 2 iff and firm clay ; this they fill half full of water, 
and into it throw the earth. When the water has ſtood 
ſome days to imbibe the ſalt, they draw it off into other pits, 
defended by flight walls on all but the north-caſt fide. Here 
the ſun exhaling the water, the ſalt which it had imbibed, af- 
fixes itſelf to the ſides of the pit in ſmall, browniſh, white, 


hexatdral, but * cryſtals, which are what 
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This is the way the greateſt quantity of this ſalt is made, but 
it is alſo procured from divers other materials, and by many 
other methods. In many of the eaſtern nations, the ruinsof old 
buildings expoſed to the north-eaſt winds, and ſheltered from 
rain, have their walls covered with eMoreſcences of a nitrous 
ſalt, which is uſually thrown with the earth into the nitre pit. 


Earths moiſtened with the excrements of animals as the earths 


of pigeon-houſes, and the like, all afford more or leſs nitre, 
and, in France, vaſt quantities are annually made from lime 
rubbiſh, and the ruins of old buildings. 1 

By which ever of theſe methods uitre is procured, it is ever in 
all reſpects the ſame faſt, Its cryſtals are of a hexatdral priſ- 
matic form, terminated by hexaedral pyramids. It diſſolves in 


a moderate fire, and does not flame, unleſs a coal, or ſome 


other ſulphureous body fall in. It requires near ſeven times 
its own weight of water to diflolve it perfectly. Hill's Hiſt. 
of Foſſ p. 393, 394, 395. 

This ſalt gives the greateſt of all proofs of the effects of 
ſynthetical, or recompoſing chemiſtry. It is firſt ſeparated, 
or analyſcd, in the following manner: take two pounds 
of refined ſaltpetre in fine powder; pour upon it one third 
of its weight of oil of vitriol, and diſtill it in a glaſs re- 
tort, in a ſtrong ſand heat, there will be produced à ſtrong 
acid ſpirit of nitre, which cannot, by any experiment, be 
found to participate at all of the nature of the oil of vi- 
trio] uſed in its preparation. Then take a pound of freſh 
nitre, melt it in a crucible, and throw into it, at times, 
pieces of charcoal, till it will no longer keep in fuſion with 
the ſame degree of fire; then encreaſe the fire, and melt it, 
and then pour it into a proper veſſel; leave it to cool pf 
itſelf. This is fixed nitre, and is an alkali; now diſſolve 
this fixed nitre in water, and exactly ſaturate that water with 
the acid ſpirit of nitre before diſtilled, this compound liquor 
will, by ſtanding, ſhoot into true and perfect cryſtals of 
nitre. And the experiment ſucceeds as well, if a ſolution 
of pot aſhes, or any other fixed alkali, be uſed inſtead of 


that of fixed vitre. Shaw's Lectures, p. 170. 


Of all the ſalts which afford us thoſe ſtrong liquors com- 
monly known by the name of the mineral diſſolvents, ſalt 
petre, or tre, is the only one which yields red vapours, 
or whoſe ſpirit riſes in form of red vapours, as ſoon as it 
is ſeparated by means of fire; but the reaſon of this fact 
has never been accounted for, till Mr. Hellot explained it 


to the Academy at Paris, in one of his memoirs. 
Of the chemiſts who have before treated of it, ſome ima- 


gined that the redneſs of the vapours was owing to ſome 
part of the ſulphureous ſubſtances which the ſalt had im- 
bibed from the urine and dung of animals where it was 
formed ; others that this colour was owing to particles of 
fire carried up with the vapours in their aſcent. But theſe 
are weak conjectures, ſince, if the firſt were the caſe, the 


mixtures of ſal armoniac with common ſalt of vitriol, ought 
to yield red vapours in diſtillation, which never is the caſe; 
and, if the latter be ſuppoſed, it is not eaſy to ſay, why 
oil of vitriol does not ariſe in the ſame coloured vapours; 


ſince it requires a more violent, and longer continued fire 
to raiſe it. | 

Vitriol is added to nitre in the diſtillations which yield 
theſe red vapours, and it is the firſt point to be determined 
in the inveſtigating this phænomenon, whether the vapours 
owe their colour truly to the nitre, or whether they borrow 
it from the additional vitriol. Baldwin, Stahl, and many 
others are of opinion indeed, that the red vapours are ow- 
ing to the vitriol, and eſſential to it, and call them the 
anima nitri; and they prove the aſſertion by the known 
obſervation that nitre melted with a tender white glaſs, turns 


it to purple, or ſome ſhade of red; whereas neither alum, 


common ſalt, nor the fixed alkalis give this colour; and it 


is probably ſome portion of an ammoniacal urinous ſalt, 


mixed in the tre which gives the colour, ſince ſal armoni- 
ac will give the ſame colour when fuſed with glaſs. What 


is it, however, in the ſal armoniac which has this effect? 


not its volatile alkali, for that is diſſipated in the mixture 
by the firſt efforts of the fire; neither can it be the acid 
ſpirit of ſea ſalt, ſince experiment proves that it can have 
no ſuch effect, when employed alone. 

A little crocus martis, or any calx of iron, does the ſame . 
thing to glaſs, and ſometimes even the ſmoak of the fur- 
nace will do it, when woods of too reſinous a kind are em- 
ployed as fuel; many a large quantity of what was meant 
for pure cryſtalline glaſs having been: tinged red, or purple, 
in this manner, and wholly ſpoiled; and all that we can 
judge on the whole, as to nitre, or ſal armoniac tinging 
them, is, that it is a fatty, or unctuous matter in thoſe ſalts 
which produces the colour : and, in all probability, nitr⸗ 
contains, beſide a quantity of an urinous, or ammoniacal ſalt, 
a RR — of a ferrugineous matter, in extremely mi- 
nute imperceptible particles. 

Mr. Lemery has proved that all the ſalt petre made in Eu- 
rope has been originally an ammoniacal ſalt; and, indeed, if 
xitre be rubbed for a conſiderable time in a glaſs mortar made 
warm, with a quantity of a fixed alkali ſalt, it will af- 
ford an urinous ſmell. It is not eaſy to prove that all ſal 
armoniac contains ferrugine ous matter; dut when we =. 


Engliſh copperas is mixed with the nitre. This is abundantly 


WI K 


ſider that iron is always found in the aſhes of vegetables, | 
and that it, therefore, evidently aſcends in extremely minute 


particles, with the juices of plants; and that ſal armoniac | 


is prepared from a ſoot made of the excrements of thoſe 
animals which feed on plants, we ſhall find it no impoſſi- 
bility that iron ſhould be there; and we well know that 
iron, in any ſtate, cannot but give that colour to glaſs, 
which tre, in a ſmaller quantity, and ſal armoniac, in a 
larger, are able alſo to give. Memoirs Acad. Scienc. Paris. 
1736. 3 | 5 | 
All obſervations and experiments would ſeem to prove that 
the red colour given to glaſs by nitre, can only be ovig 
to ferrugineous, or ammoniacal matter contained in it; 
it is no very raſh conjecture, to ſuppoſe that the ammoniacal 
matter contained in the falt-petre, rarifying, and extremely 
dividing the ferrugineous matter, during the time of the diſtil- 
lation, may diftribute them in their disjunct moleculz, to all 
that matter, or thoſe particles, which form thoſe vapours, and 
tinge them red by its diſtribution of them. tel 
It is to be obſerved, however, that the vapour of ſpirit of »:tre, 
or of aqua fortis, are not always red, but only are ſo when 
the fire is great enough to raiſe with the vapours the matter 
Which colours them; for if ſpirit of nitre be made with the 
addition of alum calcined, with dry falt-petre, and with filings 
of zink mixed together, there will be obtained with a ſmall 
kr of fire, a ſpirit of nitre, which does not come over in 
red fumes. 3 | CEN 
If the fire be raiſed to a greater degree of violence, there will 
afterwards be obtained a ſecond ſpirit of nitre, which will 
come over in red fumes ; but the ft of theſe will ſhew the 
great experiment of taking fire on mixture with oil of tur- 
pentine, or the European oils of vegetables, better and more 
readily than. the other. OT . 
It is therefore no eſſential character of ſpirit of nitre to riſe in 
red vapours, ſince the firſt riſes without; and this is truly 
the pure ſpirit of nitre; while the ſecond, which riſes in 
red fumes, is impure, being coloured by ferrugineous, or other 
foreign matter raiſed in vapour with the reſt, by the great vio- 
lence of the heat. | : 
It is obſervable, that if vitriol calcined to a redneſs be uſed with 
the nitre, for drawing the ſpirit, the vapours riſe of a perfect 
blood red. In the common way of diſtilling what is called 
ſimply ſpirit of nitre, the cuſtom is to put into the retort with 
the ſalt-petre, a very large quantity of a vitriolic earth; and 
in the making that ſpirit called aqua fortis, green vitriol, or 


known to contain a great deal of iron. Here, therefore, is in 
each caſe a quantity of ferrugineous matter added; and we well 
know that this can give a red colour to the vapours, with which 
it is by violence of fire compelled to riſe. Repeated trials of 
ſpirit of nitre, with mercurial preparations alſo, prove beyond 
contradiction, that there is ferrugineous matter in that ſpirit. 
Many of the common mercurial precipitates, when made with 
aqua fortis, or with plain ſpirit of nitre, may have abſolute 
plain iron ſeparated from them; and the chemiſts know well 
that this is not to be ſuppoſed to have been lodged in the 
mercury, ſince it is very difficult to conceive how that metal 
ſhould become amalgamated with it; but there can be no diffi- 
culty of ſuppoſing it ſeparated from the menſtruum, ſince it is 
evident that there is iron contained in the. matters uſed in the 
diſtillation of it, and even in the ſalt itſelf from which it is 
originally drawn. | ; 
It would be very natural to ſuppoſe that the ferrugineous 
matter was raiſed only from the additions of pure vitriol, or a 
vitriolic earth; but it is evident from the experiment of nitre 
alone turning glafs red, that there is certainly alſo ferrugineous 
matter in that ſalt itſelf; nor is it at all difficult to conceive 
how iron comes to enter the body of that falt; ſince, if we 
conſider it as made in Europe, from the rubbiſh of old build- 
ings, and the cleanſing of ſtables, &c. it is eaſy to conceive 
that pieces of iron of Gveral kinds may have been ruſted away, 
and conſumed there, and ſo. mixed among the matter from 
which the ſalt was afterwards made. The addition of wood 
hes always uſed alſo in the making it, may have lodged 
f.rrugineous matter among it, fince it has been often proved 
that To aſhes of all vegetables contain true iron, Memoirs 
Acad. Scienc. Par. 17 36. "a | 
It may ſeem a difficult thing to conceive, however, in what 
manner ſo ſmall a quantity of iron as there can be ſuppoſed to 
be in nitre, is able ta colour ſo large a body of vapours as are 
ſeen to riſe in the diſtillation. But if we conſider the extreme 
diviſibility of the particles of metals into colouring matter, 
and the vaſt quantity of water that a ſingle grain of copper is 
capable of tinging blue, when diſſolved in an alkali, we ſhall 
be the leſs ſurpriſed. at it; eſpecially if it be conſidered alſo that 
it has been proved already that there is true ſal armoniac in all 
nitre, and it is well known that this ſalt is capable of rarify · 
ing, and extremely — the particles of that, or any other 
metal; and if as much fal armoniac as can be ved in 
aqua fortis be added to that ſpirit, it is well known alſo 
that, it will make it ſend. up vapours much redder than before, 
which can only be owing to the ſal armoniac raiſing a larger 
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in the acid ſpirit of it, not in the fixed ſalt. This acid ſi 
according to Mayow, compoſed of a terrene matter, which is 
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in the aqua fortis than would naturally have been raiſcd from it. 


The moſt ready way of reducing n tre to powder, is to diſ. 


ſolve a quantity of it in as little water as may be, and eya- 
porate the water over a gentle fire, continually ſtirring it till 
dry, by which means the nitre will be found in form of a 


very dry white powder. This is the method uſed by the gun- 


powder-makers. Shaw's Lectures, p. 389. 
The curious, in the hiſtory of z:tre, and its preparation from 
vegetables, &c. and the purifying it for gunpowder, and other 
uſes, may conſult the works of Glauber, Stahl, and Clark, on 
the ſubject of this ſalt, and compare them with the diſcourſe 
of the younger Lemery on the origin of nit. e. 


Purified Nitgr, See NI TRUM purificaturm. 
Spirit of NITRE. 
NITRIUM /, in natural hiſtory, a name given by many wri- 


See SPIRITUS 1tr:. 


ters to the ſalt ſeparated from the water of the lake Natron in 
Agypt, which is the natruz.:, or nitre of the antients. 

This lake is ſituated in the Nitrian deſart, fo called from N;- 
tria, 2 very large town there. It is fix or ſeven acres in ex- 
tent, and lies about thirty miles weſt and by ſouth from Te- 


rana, and about the ſame diſtance north from the pyramids : 


from the bottom of this lake the falt called natrum ariſes to 


the ſurface of the water, and is there condenſed, by the heat of 


the ſun, into the hard and dry form in which it is ſold. 


Four ounces of the water of the Natron being examined by 


evaporation in a glaſs veſſel, placed in a ſand heat, there will 
ariſe, as ſoon as it becomes warm, a fort of ſcum to the top; 
this being taken off, another inſtantly ſucceeds, and ſo on, ſo 
long as any water remains in the glaſs. 

This falt, thus ſcummed off, is the ſame in all reſpects with 
the natrum, or the Smyrna ſoap earth; being a fixed alkali, 
fermenting with acids, and boiling into ſoap with oil. This 
icy ſcum is the ſame as that called by Pliny fos ſalis, and 
ſeems to be the ſame with that which Herodotus ſays the 
Agyptians made uſe of in the preparation of their mummies. 
It is faid that the water of this lake, though it contains ever ſo 
large a quantity of this falt, will not ferment with any acids, 
tho' the leaſt particle of the ſalt ſeparated either by a natural, or 


artificial heat, will ferment violently with any acid. What the 


heat of the ſand furnace does in this experiment, the heat 
of the ſun does in the lake itſelf ; and the ſingular circum- 
ſtance of the water of the lake not fermenting with acids, 


is confirmed by this, that a clear ſolution of the ſalt in com- 
mon water will not ferment with them. | 


The antients have attributed great virtues to the ſalt of this 


lake; and this being called nitrum, as a ſhort name for nitri- 


um ſal, we have had ſome who have ſuppoſed the ſalt which 
we call nitre, to be the ſame, and theſe people have wonder- 
ed that they did not find the fame virtues in our nitre. 

The mineral waters of all parts of the world ſeem to con- 


tain more or leſs of this ſalt, and to owe their virtues in a 


great degree to it ; and, probably, it might be no ſmall 
improvement to phyſic, to bring it more into the preſent” 
practice. Molenbroch recommends it greatly in the ſtone; 
and it may be the more probably uſed, as all alkali ſalts are 
known to be good in that diſtemper. Some add to this, 
that it ſeems qualified to diſſolve ſtony ſubſtances, it being 
of ſo piercing and penetrating a ſpirit, that no rock, or ſtone 
is found about the lake from the waters of which it is pro- 
cured. Phil. Tranſ. No 160. 2 


NITROAERIAL ſpirit, a term invented by Mayow, and ſince 


uſed by many others, to expreſs a very active principle in the 
air, cauſing great changes in the bodies abſorbing it and ex- 
poſed to it. | | 
The acid ſpirit of nitre is produced partly by the air, and partly 
by a terreſtrial matter making up the reſt of the body of that 
ſalt. Mr. Boyle, in his experiments on flame and air, has 
abundantly proved this; and that igneous particles of the air 
reſide in nitre, is as certain a concluſion from the ſame prin- 
ciples: theſe conſtitute its moſt active part, and by theſe the 
flame of kindled nitre is produced. 
The atrial particles of nitre are truly no other than the igneo- 
atrial matter of it, and this atrial matter is evident! lodged 
irit is, 
flexile and humid, and of etherial particles, which are rigid 
and dry, active and igneous, and proceeding from the air. 
Theſe igneous particles are common to nitre and to air, and 
are therefore called nitroatrial; and the ſpirit of nitre derives, 
according to this ſyſtem, from theſe particles its active and 
corroſive quality, which makes it a fort of potential fire; and 
on this the form of nitre chiefly, if not only depends. 
Now as this nitreazrial or igneous ſpirit reſides in the 
acid ſpirit of nitre, it is thence inferred, that the nitroairial 
ſpirit is of a nitro-ſaline nature, obtaining rather the nature of 
an acid than a fixed falt ; conſidering alſo, that the effects of 
fire in general anſwer to thoſe of a very ſubtle and corroſive 
ſalt, Fire in general, on theſe principles, is eaſily proved to 
— principally upon the ſaid nitro-girial principle put into 
on. 


This nitro air:a! ſpirit makes the moſt active, and, indeed, the 


principal part of the ſalt which we call aitre. Its terreſtrial and 
acid parts make up the reſt of the maſs 3 and 9 
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uſe to form the whole into a body, and give it form and con- 
ſiſtence, than to add to any of its fat. ; 

poet Martial to expreſs that ſort 
of foulneſs in cryſtal, which Pliny, and other of the antient 
Roman authors, diſtinguiſh by the name of /a/, See the article 


SAL. 1 ; _ 
N1TRUM antimoniatum, in chemiſtry, the name of a falt pro- 


cured by evaporating the filtrated waters uſed-in making the 
antimonium diaphoreticum to a dryneſs, continually ftirring them 
towards the end of the operation. There, at length, remains 


ſrom theſe a white ſaline matter, of a particular taſte, not un- 


grateful, nor nitrous, but perfectly mild. . 

Hence we ſee that nitre is changed into a new ſalt by detona- 
tion with antimony. | | 

This falt is gently apetitive, and, in denſe, inflammatory 
blood, excellently reſolves without violence. It ſucceſsfully 
promotes perſpiration, ſweat, and urine ; hence it cools, and 
becomes greatly ſerviceable in the ſmall pox, meaſles, pleuriſy, 
and peripneumony. We ſee how erroneous has been the opi- 
nion of this water being noxious, and how valuable a medi- 


cine that opinion had led people for a long time to throw 


away. 


NITRUM calcarium, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Dr. Liſ- 


ter to a peculiar ſpecies of neutral ſalt, which he firſt publick- 
jy deſcribed in his book on the medicinal waters of England. 
He very improperly calls it nitre; becauſe it has none of the 
properties or qualities of nitre, but only a ſort of general re- 
ſemblance in its external form. He obſerves that this ſalt, tho 
very little known, was abundantly the moſt copious of all the 


' ſorts afforded by the mineral waters in general; and ſays its 


cryſtals were long and ſlender, and conſiſted of four fides, and 


were terminated by a point compoſed of two triangular planes. | 


He adds, that this ſalt doubtleſs had its origin from a mixture 


ture, 


o 
* 


This ſalt is found in almoſt all the mineral waters of Ger- 


many, and is very juſtly obſerved by Hoffman to be of the na- 
ture of Glauber's ſalt: that it is not nitre is evident from this, 
that it is not inflammable, nor will yield aqua fortis by diſtil- 
lation. It ſeems, indeed, true Glauber's ſalt, compoſed of the 
acid of vitriol, or ſulphur, for this is in both the ſame, and of 


that alkaline earth which is the baſis of ſea. ſalt : this is its | 


origin, in the veſſels of the chemiſt, as well as in the bowels of 


tte earth, and probably the figute of the cryſtals of that obſerved | 
by Dr. Liſter, was the ſame in the point, as well as in the bo- 
dy, both being quadrilateral columns terminated by pyramids 


compoſed of a number of triangular planes. Hoffman Opera, 
. p. 139. e TDA 
This number in Glauber's ſalt is four, though Dr. Liſter 


obſerved only two in the ſalt he examined; but it is frequently | 


ſeen in the faQitious, or common Glauber's ſalt, which natu- 
rally has four planes in the pyramid, that two of them are ſo 
ſmall, as ſcarce to appear more than flat ſparks at the verge of 


whole four are truly there, The ſame is the caſe n in 
the common rock cryſtal, whoſe pyramid ought to conſiſt of 


ſix planes, and, in truth, always does ſo, but one or more of | 


them are frequently ſo ſmall, that a haſty obſerver would ſay 
it conſiſted only of four or of five planes. 42 


cr 


If this may be allowed to be the caſe, in regard to Dr. Liſter's 
obſervation of his cryſtals, there ſeems no doubt but that his 


_ Mitrum calcarium is true and genuine Glauber's ſalt, as much as 


that of the chemiſts laboratory; and, according to his own 
Juſt obſervation, it is compoſed of the very ſame principles with 
that chemical ſalt. The mineral waters of Egra abound with 
this ſalt, which Hoffman alſo has called, for that reaſon, ſal 
Ezranum,when ſeparated from them by evaporation ; but none 
contains fo great a proportion of it as the Sedelitz waters, a 
pint of which, on evaporation, leaves two drams of it. 

The medicinal waters in the neighbourhood of Paris con- 
tain it alſo in a very confiderable quantity, though leſs than 


this. It is the opinion of Hoffman, that when any water be- 
ore impregnated with a vitriolic acid, in its current under | 


ground, paſſes over this calcarious earth, it as _ joins a 


part of it with it, as the vitriolic acid does with the ſea ſalt, or | 


its baſis, in the making the common Glauber's ſalt, and thence 
Produces a bitter p 


4 
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nitre, made by adding a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit of nitre to 
a lixivium of 


of an acid taſte. 


We ſee, by this, that it is poſſible to-alter a falt, and to reduce | 
| UK into the appearance of a different body, by means of ſub- 
ſtances before ſeparated from itſelf ; and, in this caſe, the al- 


teration is made, in almoſt any degree, at pleaſure ; the ſalt 


ſpirit is uſed: but it is to be obſerved that the more acid there 


is uſed, the more difficultly the falt dries, and the diffi- 
© Svees, Vox. II. . * 


| 
the point; in almoſt all the cryſtals, one of the four is thus | 
imall, ſo that they ſeem to conſiſt only of three, while the 


of the acid of ſulphur, and a calcarious earth of an alkaline na- | 


4 
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IC ter purging ſalt; of the ſame nature with that; 
and, indeed, if the acid of ſulphur he mixed with any alkaline 
ſubſtance, a bitter neutral ſalt is produced, ſomewhat analo- 

Ny 2945 to this, and to the Glauber's ſalt. 5 
NITRUM nitratum, in chemiſtry, the name of a preparation of | 


. f pure nitre, and afterwards evaporating it to a | 
' Pellicle, and ſetting it by to thoot.. The cryſtals 4 Aa | 
this liquor are pertedtly nitrous in their figure, but they will be | 


"= : 


by | it is deeply firiated, as they all 


NOCERIANA terra, earth of Nec in the materia medics, a 
e 


or later, in the ſeaſon, carne e 
NIURI, in botany, the name of a genus of Plants, called by 


N 


| both to be reckoned ſpecies of the ſame genus. This is 
more or leſs acid, as more or -leſs- of the acid | 


OT 


| cultly it is kept dry, it being always ſubject to run in the ar. 


This preparation of nitre is a good medicine in burning fevers. 
Boerhaave's Chem. Part 2. p 176. | 


N1TRUM purificatum, purified nitre, is thus prepared: take nitre, 


or common ſalt- petre, one pound; pure water three quarts and 


a pint; ſet them on the fire together, and diſſolve the ſalt per- 


by boiling : then ſtrain the hot lixivium through a dou- 
ble flannel, and ſet it over the fire again in an earthern veſſel. 
Evaporate it gently, till on taking out a little of the liquor in 
a ſpoon as it cools, there are ſcen threads as it were ſhooting 
in it; in this ſtate the ſalt is ready to concrete. Set it in a 
cool place, putting clean ſticks acroſs the veſſel, and the falt 
will form itſeif into extremely pure and beautiful cryſtals oa 
the ſide of the veſſel, but principally on the flicks. Thete 


dried in a colander are fit for uſe. 


This is the beſt of all the preparations of nitre, for medicinal 
uſe, in its native form, It diſſolves immediately on en- 
tering the body, where it wonderfully cools, and thins the 
blood, giving it a fine florid colour. In all inflammatory diſ- 
eaſes attended with condenſations of the blood, this ſalt proves 
excellently cooling and attenuating, It is given from four or 
hve grains to ten, twelve, or fifteen at a doſe. Some give 
more at a time, but it is more adviſeable to have the doſes 
ſmaller, and oftener repeated. It is alſo good in the ſmall-pox, 
and ſuppreſſions of urine. It is alfo ſaid to be given by many 
in hæmorrhages with ſucceſs. If there be any cafe in which 
caution is required, it is in a conſumption where the lungs are 
ulcerated. hit br 


N1TRUM vegetans, a name given by the chemiſts to a preparation 


of nitre, which very readily ſhoots out into beautiful cryſtalli- 
zations. If, in the making Glauber's ſpirit of nitre, there are 
uſed four parts of nitre, and one of oil of vitriol, and the ſpirit 
be entirely driven off, the white ſalt remaining dry in the re- 
tort, on being expoſed to the open air, will ſoon be covered 
with a thick and long down, as if it grew; but if this ſalt be 


diffolved in water, and there ftrained, and evaporated to a dr yo 


nefs, in a cylindrical glaſs, and kept expoſed to the open air, 
its upper ſurface will often appear covered with beautiful 
branching little plants, all which will diffolve away upon the 
application of heat, and leave the ſurface even; but upon ex- 
poling the veſſel again to the open air, in a quiet place, they 


will grow again as before; thus ſeveral times exhibiting the re- 


ſuſcitation of plants, as it were, from their own aſhes. | 
Some chemiſts have formed ſeveral fables upon ſome ſuch ba- 
ſis as this; and, very probably, the whole ſecret of their ope- 


rations was no more than a concealed fraud of this kind, this 
having nothing to do with vegetation. Re, 1 
NirTRUM vitriolatum, a preparation of xitre made as follows: 


Diſſolve the maſs left in the retort after diſtillation of a ſpirit 
of nitre, in about eight times its weight of water; filtrate the 


ſolution, and, when perfectly clear, evaporate the liquor to 


ſuch a ſtandard, that the ſalt will no longer be ſuſtained in it; 


then ſet it in a cool place, and collect the ſalt as it ſhoots, N. 
ing it in an earthen colander to dry. This is of much the 
ſame virtues with tartarum vitriolatum, and is frequently ſold 


under its name. See TARTARUM vitriolatum. 


NIVALIS avis, the ſnoro- bird. a name given by authors to a bird 
common in Poland in the ſevereſt months of the winter, and 


at no other time. The country people call it ſniegu'ka, which 
fignifies ſuow-bird allo : it is obſerved to come with the ſnows, 


and go away again with them. The country people uſe to 


preſage the mildneſs, or the ſeverity of the ſucceeding winter 
from their flights in greater or in ſmaller numbers, or eatlier, 


Linnzus phyllanthus. 


Hort. Mal. 10. 27. See the article 
PayLLANTHUS. | | 


OAH's ark ſhell, in natural hiſtory, the name of a Kind of ſea 


ſhell, which authors were always puzzled about referring to 
any genus, till a late French author has referred it to a new 
genus he has made under the title cardiſormis, taking in the 
bucardia, and triangular heart-ſhells. The cabinets of the cu- 
rious afford us three ſpecies of this ſhell ; the common kind, a 


gated kind. Hift. Nat. Eclair. p. 333. 


yellow and white kind, with broad irregular lines, and a varic- 


* ” 


© 


Mathiolus and Rondeletius have. called the noaÞ's ark ſpell, 


. rhothbdides, and muſculus Hriatus; and Lifter, who has followed 


theſe authors, has placed it among the muſcles, . Rumphius 
has placed it among the pectens, and ſome have made it a ſpe- 


cies of oyſter. The impropriety of its arraggement under any 


of theſe genera is very obvious from the characters of each. 


It is indeed of a ſomewhat different figure from the genera- 


lity of heart-ſhells, as it is from all the other ſhells, in the 
world, but it agrees with them in its general character, for 
are; and it i; of a figure, in 


ſome meaſure, reſembling that of a heart, though running out 


into an itregulat length at the point, 


We have another ſhell of this gthus which no one ever doubt- 


ed to belong to it, which yet is of an oblong figure, and fo 
much reſembles the Noah's ark, as to plainly ſhew they ought 
oblong bucardium, or ox heart ſhell, commonly called the boſ- 
tard Neat art. © 


white 


N OM 


white earth uſed in medicine in Germany, Italy, and ſome 
other parts of the world, but not known in the Engliſh ſhops. 
It is now dug principally about Macerata, a city in the mar- 
quiſate of Ancona, in the pope's territories, and is in great 


eſteem in malignant 
mous animals. | | 
It is a denſe earth, of a greyiſh white, very hard, and of 
an inſipid taſte, and does not efferveſce with acid menſtruums. 
Hil's litt. of Foſſ. p. 3. [46-471 | 
NOCTAMBULATIO, walking in the ſleep. This is a very re- 
markable diſtemperature of the imagination, and, in different 
perſons, differs greatly in degree. Thoſe who are but moderately 
affected with it, only repeat their actions of the day, and 
getting out of the bed, go quietly to Ahe. places they fre- 
quent at other times; but thoſe who are afflicted with it 
in the moſt violent degree, go up to dangerous places, and 


fevers, and againſt the bites of veno- 


do things that would terrify them to think of, when awake: 


theſe are by ſome called lunatic night- walter, becauſe fits 

are obſerved to return with moſt frequency, and violence, 

at the changes of the moon. | 

coy of it. The only material cauſe that can be aſſigned in 
this caſe, is a plethora, or over-fullneſs of blood, but this 
is influenced by an immaterial one, that is, by the fancy, 
which is buſily employed in dreams about particular ob- 
jects. 

abu of cure. The prime viz are firſt to be cleared of all 
their foulneſſes by a ſtrong purge; after this it is proper to 
bleed in the foot, taking away eight or ten ounces; then 
powders compoſed of nitre, cinnabar, and crab's eyes, ſhould 


be taken three or four times a day, and particular regard 


ſhould be had to the changes of the moon. It will be 
proper to ſet a veſſel of water by the bed-fide, in ſuch a 
manner that the perſon will naturally ſtep into it on gett- 
ing out, and be awaked by that means; and if theſe things 
| fall, a perſon ſhould be ſet up to watch him, and beat him, 
every time it happens. Funker's Conſp Med. p. 698, 
NOCTIBO, in zoology, the name given by the Portugueſe 
to a ſmall Braſilian bird, a ſpecies of the goat-ſucter, or 
churn-owl, more known among naturaliſts by its Braſilian 
name ibijau. Marggr. Hiſt. Braſil. See the article Is1- 
JAU. | | | 1 4 
NOCTUA aurita, in zoology, a name by which ſome have 
called the ſmaller ſpecies of the horn ow!, more uſually di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the name otus. Ray's Ornithol. p. 63. 


— 


the article OTvus. 

NocTva canora, in zoology, a name given by Nieremberg 

| to a bird of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, called by the natives 
chitantli, ahd ſometimes kept by the Spaniards in cages. 
See CHICANTLI., - Wat 5 

Nocru minor, in zoology, the name given by Mr. Ray to 
the keutzlin, or, as others call it, the ſchaffilt, a very 
beautiful little bird of the owl kind, and not exceeding the 
fize of the common thruſh. Ray's Ornithol. p. 69. See 
SCHAFFILT, | „5 e 

NOCTUINI cli, a name given by ſome to grey eyes, from 
their reſembling thoſe of the nactua, or owl. 

NOCTUOLENT, among botanifts, a name given to ſuch 
plants as ſmell ſtrongeſt in the night time. See DoG-rofe. 

NODULUS, a word uſed in pharmacy for a knot tied in a 
rag, and including ſome medicinal ingredients to be ſuſ- 
pended, in any liquor. See NoDULE, Cycl. 9715 | 

NOERA, a word uſed by ſome chemiſts for the head of an 
alembick, or the cover of a cucurbit, or any other veſſel 
uſed in diſtillation. Cafte!l. Lex. in voc. 

NOFESCH, in natural hiftory, a word of Hebrew origin, 
uſed as the name of a precious ſtone. There has been 
much diſpute among the commentators on the old teſta- 
ment, what ftene it was. It ſeems derived from the root 
fuch, which ſignifies the ruby, or carbuncle, and, as a de- 
rivative of that word, it muſt be ſuppoſed to expreſs a red 

ſtone, not one of any other colour. As the ruby is ſigni- 
fied by fuch, this cannot mean the ſame ſtone, and there: 
fore probably meant the garnet, they having no other name, 
that we known of, for that ſtone, and it being very like 
the ruby. 5 $ Fat | 

NOCHETZLINOPALLI, or NOCHEZNCPATLT, in botany, 
a name by which ſome authors have called the opuntia, on 
which the cochineal inſect loves to 
See OruN TIA. . 

NOISETIER, in botany, the name by which the French 


call the ſeveral ſpecies of hazel, and filbert-trees. See. 


HaAzEL. 


NOLA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the a- 


nemone, Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
NOME (Oc...) — Nome, Nown, in medical writers, is uſed for 
an eating, or cortoding ulcer, and is much the ſame with 
| phagedions. See PHAGED NA, Cycl. 


word is Greek 1yn: it occurs in Galen. Some later | 


writers, as Foreſtus, call it ulcus ebambulans, and obambulati- 
vum. | Caſtelius. Ry | 1 
Nou, among the antient Egyptians, a diviſion, or province, 
into which the whole kingdom was divided. The origin 
of the nomes, according to Diodorus Siculus, was this: the 


inhabitants being refractory, and much inclined to inſur- 


: 


See | 


feed. Jonſ. Dend. p. 56. | 


NOO 


reCtions, in order to prevent theſe, the kings divided the 
whole country into different provinces, or nomes, and eſta- 
bliſhed the worſhip of ſome particular animal in each of 
them, prohibiting at the ſame time ſuch animal to be eaten 
within the bounds where. it was worſhipped. 
Hence, as every. province was. intoxicated with its own parti- 
cular form, and object of worſhip ; it entertained the higheſt 
: contempt for that of its neighbours, and took a pleaſure in 
Pprofaning the animal, which among them had divine honours 
paid it. This religious oppoſition had the deſired effect; for, 
all mutual confidence being thereby cut off, there were no 
more inſurrections againſt the government. Mem. Acad. 
Inſcrip. Vol. 13. p. 52. 1 | 
Noms is alſo uſed for a kind of ſong, or hymn, in honour of the 
gods, ſaid to have been invented by Terpander, For a fur- 
ther deſcription of which, ſee Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. Vol. 14. 
p- 342, ſeq. POLL 3 
NOMENCLATORES, (Cycl.) among the botanical authors, are 
thoſe who have employed their labours about ſettling and ad- 
juſting the right names, ſynonyms, and etymologies of names, 
in regard to the whole vegetable world. Linnæi Fund. Bot. 


p. 2. 3 ; 

' NOMOPHYLACES, NH, among the Athenians, magi- 
: ſtrates who were to ſee the laws executed, being not unlike to 
our ſheriffs. They had the execution of criminals committed 
to their care, as alſo the charge of ſuch as were confined pri- 
ſoners. They had alſo power to ſeize thieves, kidnappers, 

and highwaymen, upon ſuſpicion ; and, if they confeſſed the 
fact, to put them to death; if not, they were obliged to pro- 
nj them in a judicial way. Petter, Archæol. Græc. T. I. 
p... 1 
NouorhvrAcks were likewiſe officers belonging to the Olym- 
pic games, whoſe buſineſs it was to inſtruct thoſe who were 
to contend, in all the laws of the games. See HELLENOD ICx. 

NOMOTHE TE, Newe6tai, among the Athenians, were a thou- 

ſand in number, and choſen by lot out of ſuch as had 
been judges in the court Heliza. Their office was not (as 
their name ſeems to imply) to enact new laws by their own 
authority, for that could not be done without the approbation 
of the ſenate, and the people's ratification ; but to inſpect the 
old, and, if they found any of them uſeleſs, or prejudicial, as 
the ſtate of affairs then ſtood, or contradictory to others, they 
cauſed them to be abrogated by an act of tie people. Beſide 
this, they were to take care that no man ſhould plough, or 
dig deep ditches within the Pelaſgian wall; to apprehend the 
offenders, and ſend them to the archon. Potter, Archæol. 


* 


Gre. l. i. c. 12. T. 1. p. 79. | 
NON (Cy) — Nom afſump/it, in law, a plea in perſonal ac- 
tions, whereby a man denics any promiſe made, cc. 
Nox diftringendo, a writ not to diſtrain, uſed in divers caſes. 

Blount, Coꝛbel. Fs: EB Ida 

Nox implacitando aliguem de libero tenemento fine, brevi, a writ to 
prohibit bailiffs, &c. from diftraining any man touching his 
freedom, without the king's writ. Reg. Orig. 171. Blow, 

No zntromittends quando breve pricipe in capite ſubdole impetra- 

tur, a writ directed to the juſtices of the bench, or in eyre, 
commanding them not to give one that had, under colour of 
intitling the king to land, &c. as holding of him in capite, de- 
ceitfully obtained the writ called præcipè in capite, any benefit 
thereof, but to put him to this writ of right. Reg. Orig. 4. 
This writ having dependance on the court of ward:, 2555 

taken away, is now diſuſed. Blount, Cotbel. 4 

Nox merchandizando victualia, a writ to juſtices of affize to en- 
quire whether the magiſtrates of ſuch a town do ſell victuals 
in groſs, or by retail, during the time of their being in office, 
which is contrary to an antient ſtatute, and to puniſh them if 
they do. Reg. Orig. 184. Blount, Cowel. 

Nox ſtiſſum, in the antient muſic. See ApyCNON. 

Nox-/uch clay, a particular fort of earth, which, mixed with an- 
other clay brought from Worceſterſhire, makes a compoſitiqn 
very uſeful for the making the-melting-pots ufed in the green 

glaſs making. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 246. | 

NONUPLA, in the Italian muſic, denotes a quick time, pe- 
culiar to jigs. This ſpecies of time is otherwiſe called the 

meaſure of nine times, which requires two falls of the hand, 

and one riſe. There are three ſorts of nonupla. 1. Nonupla 

di ſemi-minime, or dupla ſeſqui quarta, thus marked 2, where 

nine crochets are to be in the bar, of which four make a ſemi- 

breve in common time, i. e. in the down ſtroke, fix, and but 
three up ; it is uſually beat adagio. 2. Nonup/a di crome, or ſeſqui 
ottava, marked thus 8, wherein nine quavers make a bar, in- 
ficad of eight in common time, i. e. fix down, and three up: 
tis beat preſto. 3. Nonupla di ſemi-crame, or ſuper ſetti par- 
tiente nona, thus diſtinguiſhed +2, in which nine ſemi-quavers 
are contained in a bar, whereof fixteen are required in com- 
mon time, {ix down, and three up: 'tis ordinarily beat preſ- 
roars. See Ap A 10, PRESTO, and PRESTISSIMO. | 
de theſe, there are two other ſpecies of nonupla, for which 

WAS Cycl. | 2 5 

EE, a name given by ſportſmen to a ſort of horſe · hair 
ſpringe made to take woodcocks, and very ſucceſsful, when the 


— 
o 


ro precautions are taken. The nooze is made of ſeveral 
ng and ſtrong hairs twiſted d with 3 running noeg⸗ 


end, and a large knot at the other, which is to be 
paſſed through the lit of a cleft ſtick, to prevent the na 


at one 


ing pulled away when the bird is caught in it. 
I —.— pe win he knows his buſineſs, does not ſtay 
to watch theſe ſnares, but ſets them in the morning, and 
returns again to them at four in the afternoon, when he 
ſeldom fails of meeting with a ſufficient number taken 
The ſticks are to be about the bigneſs of a man's little 
finger, and are to be made ſharp at one end, that they may 
fix the better in the ground: to each of theſe is to be fixed 
one 1noze. The ſportſman is to take out with him ſeveral 
' dozens of theſe bundled up together, and going into the 
coppice woods where there lie many leaves upon the ground, 
he is to ſearch among theſe for the marks of woodcocks 
frequenting the place; if there come any there, it will be 
foon found out by the leaves, which are ſpread about from 


fide to ſide by thoſe birds, in ſearching under them for | 


worms. Their dung alſo, which 1s of a dark grey colour, 
being found about the place, 1s a proof of their frequent- 
ing it. 

When the place is thus pitched upon, the ſportſman is to 
take a large circle at ſome diſtance from it, on each fide, 
in the way where the woodcocks are ſuppoſed to come 
to the place; he is here to plant a ſmall hedge row of 
furze, or other buſhes, of a conſiderable extent, and pretty 
thick, leaving gaps in it here and there. The woodcocks, 
in making up to their place of feeding, when they come 
to this hedge, will run along by the fide of it, till they 
come to one of the gaps, and then go through, for they 
hate to take wing, and will run, at any time, a long way 
under a hedge, rather than fly over it. On this depends 
the ſucceſs of the ſport. | , 

The noczes are to be fixed one in each of theſe gaps thro? 
which it is known the woodcocks will paſs; the ftick to 
which it is faſtened is to be ſtuck firmly in the ground, 
and the nooze to be ſpread wide open on the ground, leav- 
ing only fome dry leaves to ſupport it. The whole gap 
being occupied by this nooze, the woodcock, when he comes, 
cannot eaſily eſcape being taken by the legs in it, and when 
once caught he will lie till the ſportſman comes. 
a ſportſman is walking about a wood in this view, it is 
very common for him to find ſpringes, or oozes, of horſe- 


hair, fixed at ſix inches high, in ſeveral places. This may 


be looked on as a proof that there are partridges in the | 


wood, and theſe are the means uſed by the country peo- 
ple to take them. The woodcocks, though in the day they 
. lie in woods, yet, in the night, they go out, and frequent 


rivers and brooks, and, in the froſty nights, ſuch ſprings | An habitual hemorrhage from the ze in grown perſons, is 


often a ſymptom of ſome diſtemperature in the abdominal 
The ſportſman, when he has ſet his noozes in the woods 


for the day-time, ſhould retire to the watery places near | 


as do not freeze are particularly reſorted to by them. 


them, and ſearch for the marks of theſe birds coming to 


them by their dung, and other tokens. As ſoon as a place is 


found which they frequent, there muſt be a ſmall hedge 
row built there alſo in the ſame manner as. in the- woods ; 
and in the gaps, which are to be made at the diſtance of a- 
bout fix foot one from another, there are to be placed either 
the ſame ſort of noozes as thoſe in the woods, or the ſpringes 


made with hazel boughs, and the horſe-hair tied to a pack- | 


thread. In either caſe, there is no doubt of ſucceſs, for the 
birds which have once frequented a place, will come to it 
cvery night, as long as they remain any where near it; but 
particularly, if there be any ſpring near a wood, the water 


not freezing when other waters are iced over, will be ſure to | 


bring the woodcocks together at it, and zoozes planted pro- 
perly about this place, will ſeldom fail of ſucceſs.  'If they 
have been left a night or two without ſucceſs, the ſportſman 
is not to deſpair; for though there ſhould happen to be no 
woodcocks there when they are firſt ſet, theſe birds change 


place ſo often, that it need not be doubted but ſo proper a | 


rkendezvous will be foon reſorted to by them. 
NOPE, in zoology, an Engliſh name uſed by ſome for the bull- 
finch. See BuLL-finch. iſ | 


ORA, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers for lime, | 


by others for nitre, and by others for all ſalts in general, as the 
word /al. | 73 FS 

NORTH (Cycl.) — Nox TH-weſt paſſuge. A north-weſt paſſage 
by Hudſon's bay, into the pacific ocean has been more than 
once attempted of late years, but, hitherto, without ſucceſs. 
Some greatly doubt of the practicableneſs of ſuch an enter- 


prize, and think the obſervations made by the Ruſſians give | 


us ſmall hopes. But, as they have not yet publiſhed the par- 
ticulars of their diſcoveries, little can be ſaid about them. 


Some general things may be ſeen in the Phil. Tranſ. No 482. | 


Sect. 14. It appears from thence, that the Ruſſians have paſſed 
between the land of Nova Zembla, and the coaſt of Aſia, 
and, .as the Dutch did formerly diſcover the northern coaſts 
of Nova Zembla, we may now be well aſſured, that that 
country is really an iſand. 


NOSE (Cycl.) — Bleeding at the Nosk. An hemorrhage of the | 


noſe is an uſual remedy of nature to relieve herſelf, in caſes 


of a plethora, and a difficult circulation. - It is often wholly | 


ſalutary, and comes on, in ſuch caſes, leiſurely ; proc 
without violence, and ſtops at a proper time. But it is ſome- 


While 


Prognoſtics. 


diſturbed, the noſe inclines too much on one ſide. 


pus, are no uncommon attendants on this diſorder. 


times to be looked on as a diſeaſe coming on haſtily, con- 

tinuing with violence, and bringing on very bad ſymptoms: 
Bleedings at the noe, in acute diſeaſes, are ſometimes critical, 
happening on the days of the criſes, and theſe are uſually 
copious: ſometimes they are merely ſymptomatic, - happen- | 
ing at indeterminate and uncertain times ; ſuch are the bleed- 
ings from this part in the ſmall-pox, and in petechial fevers : 
the firſt are ſalutary, theſe rather of bad conſequence. 


The lighter hzmorrhages of the naſe are often preceded by 
no ſymptoms, but break out placidly, and $9 off in the 


ſame manner. The more violent ones are uſually preceded | 


by a congeſtion of blood about the head, a redneſs of the 
cheeks, an inflation of the face, a turgeſcence of the vel- 
ſels of the temples, and the neck, a noiſe and ringing in 
the ears, a heavineſs of the eyes, and often a ſparkling of 
light in them; a vertiginous diſorder of the head, a bind- 
ing of the bowels, a thinneſs and diminution of pps d 
of urine, tenſions in the hypochondria, a ſuppreſſion of cul- 
tomary ſweats, and a coldneſs of the lower parts. 


erſens ſubject to it. Theſe are. young people, principally 


thoſe between the age of fourteen, and one and twenty; 
and thoſe of plethoric habits. Women are leſs ſubject to 
them than men. Scorbutic habits uſually throw people in- 
to bleedings at the ne; which is not wonderful, ſince the 
ſcurvy principally owes its riſe to a plethora. Theſe bleed- 
ings are brought on by violent emotions either of the mind, 
or body, by blows on the part, by a too copious uſe of 
wine, or hot foods, and ſpicey things; by great heat of 
the weather, or of the room where a perſon remains ſome 


time; and ſometimes by much lighter cauſes, as barely the 


waſhing the face, or bending the head too much toward 
the earth. ; a 

It is commonly known, that moderate blcedings 
at the noſe relieve people in heavineſſes of the head, and 
pains and numbneſs in the limbs, and occaſion a more 
chearful turn of mind. But when this diſcharge is injudi- 
ciouſly treated, or raſhly ſtopped by aſtringents, there often 
ſucceed violent fullneſs and inflations of the veſſels of the 
head, and dangerous inflammations of the eyes, and other 
parts. Too frequent bleedings at the 2% in young perſons . 


| ſometimes preſage conſumptions, for the congeſtions which 


occaſioned them turning upon the breaſt as the perſon grows 
up, occaſion ſpitting of blood, and finally a phthiſis. A 
critical bleeding at the 2%, if ſufficient in quantity, often 
happily carries off a fever. In petechial fevers, ſymptomafic 


|  hzmorrhages at the ne are very bad ſymptoms; and, in 


the ſmall-pox dangerous, though leſs fatal than in this diſeaſe. 


viſcera 3 and, in old people, they often preſage apoplexies, 
and vertigoes; for when there is a conſtant congeſtion of 


blood about the head, and this accuſtomed diſcharge is any 


way impeded, it is often ſeen that theſe diſeaſes are the effect. 


Method of. treatment. In all bleeding at the 2%, if the blood 
flows moderately, if itſhews by its fluid ſtate, that it reſults from 
a plethora; if it is not too great for the age and ſtate of the 
patient, and if it be habitual, and uſe to be attended with good 


conſequences, nothing is to be done to impede or ſtop it. 
But if they be violent, and return often, or if the quantity 
of blood diſcharged be too great for the ſtrength of the patient 
to beat, and they are uſually attended with bad conſequences, 
then the aſſiſtance of medicine is neceſſary. Nitre, mother 
of pearl, cinnabar are to be given in powder, and decoc- 
tions of daiſy roots, comfrey, and poppy flowers in large 
draughts, with jellies of hartſhorn and ivory; and, if neceſ- 
ſary, ſome gentle opiate, and a proper diet mutt be preſcribed; 
the abſtaining from ſpirituous liquors, and high-ſeaſoned foods 
being abſolutely neceſſary, and the keeping out of great heats, 
and avoiding violent paſſions, being equally neceſſary. Bleed- 
ing and purging are proper after the fit is over, to prevent a 
return; and to theſe may be added warm baths for the feet, 
and the common diaphoretics. Zunct., Conſp. Med. p. 20. 


Fracture of the Nos. In the n;/e both bone and cartilage are 
| ſubject to fractures, which happen ſometimes on either fide, 


and ſometimes in the middle from blows or falls; if either of 
the bones in the front of the neſe are fractured, it produces a 
flatneſs in the noſe, and the air meets with obſtructions in its 
paſſage through the noſtrils; and if the bone, on either ſide, is 
fractured, the part becomes hollow. When the cartilage is 
heſe 
fractures ſometimes happen without a wound, but more uſu- 


ally they are attended with a wound of the common integu- 


ments, If the injury of the n/e is very great, the fracture 
can never be ſo perfectly cured, but that ſome deformity will 
remain. The vicinity of this part to the brain alſo, which 


is frequently injured at the ſame time, renders caſes; of this 


kind often dangerous.  A.. caries alſo, Dr 
to reſtore the bones of the naſe to their EEE 
patient is to be placed in a ſeat oppoſite to the light, and his 
ead held back an aſſiſtant. The ſurgeon is to the 
| a ſpatula, a probe, or a quill, 
thumb. of one hand, and the fore finger 


bones of the e are fractured on 
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they are to be raiſed on each in this manner, and the cavity | 
of the noſtrils is td be filled up with long doſſils, to prevent 
the bones from collapſing; eovering the part alſo for this 
end with ſome plaiſter, and applying firſt the dreſſings com- 
mon in recent wounds. If · the bone is fractured into ſexeral 
ſplinters, are to be reduced into their proper places by 
the fingers; but if a ſplinter is fo entirely. ſeparated rom the 


bone, that it will not eaſily unite with it again, it is to be 


taken out with the forceps. The bones will unite, when pro- 
perly replaced, in about fourteen days, if no caries, or.abſceſs 
interyene. If the bone ſhould require a ſtronger ſupport 
than what has been hitherto mentioned, one may be formed 
out of ſtrong paper, either ſingle, or double, and adapted to 
each fide of the noe, and ſupported by bolfters, and the whole 
muſt be kept in its place by a four headed bandage not tied 
too tight. Heiſter, Surg. p. 117. | "EN 
LuxatedNoss.' It ſometimes happens, though not often, that 
the bones of the noſe are ſeparated from each other, or dif- 
-torted out of their natural places, without a fracture. When 
'this caſe happens, the patient is to be ſpeedily placed in a high 
chair, and an aſſiſtant muſt ſtand bebind, and hold his head 
firm in a proper poſture : the ſurgeon is then to introduce | 
with one hand a thick probe, a gooſe quill, or a ſmall ſtick 
ſhaped for that purpoſe up the naſtril internally, by which 
means the depreſſed parts of the no/e may be thruſt out into 
their places: in the menn time he is to apply his other hand 
externally, to guide, and direct the parts which are thus mo- 
ved from within. This being done, and the bones properly 
replaced, there is ſcarce any thing elſe to be done, but to let 
à piece of ſticking plaiſter lie upon the 
Feiſter, Surg. p. 151. Eg „ 
Meunds of the Nos x. Wounds of the noſ⸗ 


| 
| > noſe are generally cured 
by the dry ſuture; but, where the wound divides the earti- 
lage, and penetrates ſo deep that the lips of it cannot be kept 
in contact by the application of ſticking plaiſters, the true 
ſuture muſt be made through the ſkin, on each ſide of the 
wound; and Bleyny affirms that when a part of the noſe has 
been actually cut off, and ſeparated from the reſt, it has been 
afterwards united, by means of ſutures. When the naſal 
bones have been fractured, it is uſual to place ſmall tubes of 
leae, or ſilver, under them for ſome time, leſt the paſſage of 
the noſe ſhould be ſtopped up by the ſhooting of new fleſh. Ex- 
ternaly ſ ome vulnerary balſam, or 2 powder, is to be 
uſed, and covered with ſticking plaiſters, which muſt be kept 
on by the four-headed bandage. Heifter, p. 81. :: 
Nos x. band, in the manege, called in French muſerolle, is that 
part of the head-ſtall of a bridle that comes over a horſe's 
VVV 7 
NOSTOCH, the name of a vegetable ſubſtance which ſeems 
to differ from moſt of the other bodies of that kind, in ſe- 
:veral particulars. ESE HCL COP rg oth 
It is a ſubſtance of an irregular figure, of a greeniſh brown 
colour, and ſomewhar tranſparent. It trembles at the touch, 
An the manner of jelly, but it does not melt when held 
_ [inthe hand. It has therefore ſomewhat of the character 
:of a vegetable leaf; but it has neither veins nor fibres. 
It is found in all ſorts of ſoils, but moſt frequently in ſandy 
ones, ſometimes on the gravel of garden walks, and moſt 


"uſually makes its appearance after rain. It is found only in | 


the fümmer months, and retains its humidity and perfect fi- 
gure ſo long as it is a moiſt ſeaſon, but immediately dries up, 
and withers away, on the ſun, or winds affecting it. 
- Many people have ſuppoſed this not to be a plant ; it appears 


all on a ſudden, and, as it were, by a fort of miracle, either | 
from the earth or clouds, and ſome have called it florwer of 
: earth ; others flower of heaven; and the obſcurity of its origin 


has occaſioned its being held in great eſteem among the ehe- 
- miſts, who ſuppoſe that it contains an univerſal ſpirit capable 
of converting other metals into gold. Memoirs Acad. Par. 
"17 22 OT TS | 


Mr. Magnol, and Mr. Tournefort, were the firſt authors who | 


aſſerted its true origin, and ranged it among the plants. Its 


nature, however, was never perfectly diſcovered till Mr. Re- 


aumur tock it under conſideration. This accurate obſerver 


ſoon found that it was a leaf which naturally imbibed water | 
im a very particular manner; that when it had enough of this | 


liquor in it, it then appeared in its natural flouriſhing ſtate; 
«and when it loſt this ; ay” it became thin, and wrinkled, and 
-was not to be known for the ſame ſubftnce, or, indeed, ſearee 
ts be ſeen at all. Hence appears the reaſon of its ſuppoſed 
- ſudden production, and decay. If it has, ever fo long, lain in 

the walks of a garden in its empty wrinkled ſtate, it is never 

"taken notice of; but, on 4 ſhower of rain, it imbibes the wa- 
ter, and immediately ſwells out into this 7 ſtate, and, 
on the ſun's evaporating that moiſture, it fa 
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they are nouriſhed at all their pores. 


nfe for ſome time. | 


4 


$s' into its undiſ- 
« ritguiſhable* Nate again; and theſs-chinges may affect the 
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NOT 


duced young plants like the parent no/foch, but even theſe were 


never diſcovered to have any appearance of roots; and, to try 


| farther whether they bad any, Mr. Reaumur turned all the 
plants bottom-upwards, and they received no harm from it, 
but grew juſt as vigorouſly as before. | 

I the no/Zoch has truly no roots, as appears to be very evident- 
ly the caſe; it follows that it imbibes its nouriſhment in the 


, 


manner of the ſea plants, which imbibe the water by which 
It ſhould ſeem that there are two ſpecies of this noſtoch, 
the one only. a plain flat leaf; the other curled, wrinkled, 
and variouſly undulated : and it is on this laſt, that the fruits 


Which produce the young plants are principally-found. It 


may be, however, that the one of theſe may be the male, 
and the other the female of the ſame ſpecies, as in many larger 
plants; or poſſibly the being in the ſtate of fructification alone 
may make the difference. 5 


NOSTRILS (Cycl.) — The neftrils are ſometimes ſubject to be 


preter naturally cloſed ; though this is a caſe that but rarely 


happens. It is ſometimes owifig to a careleſs treatment in 
the ſmall pox, in the bad kinds of which the »o/frils have 
been known to cloſe, and adhere ſo ſtrongly to the upper lip, 


which is found turned back at the ſame time, as to leave no 
poſſibility of ſhutting the mouth. In this unhappy caſe, the 
only relief is by the knife, ſeparating the lip from the noſe, 
and then opening a paſſage through each of the no/?rils. Theſe 
are to be kept open, either with tents, or leaden pipes, and the 
lip preſſed downward into its natural poſition by a compreſs 
and bandage, and this continued till the wounds are ſiccatrized. 
Heifier's Surgery, p. 447. | 5 


NosTRiLs of fiſh. See NAREsS piſcinum. 
NOSUS, a name by which ſome of the barbarous writers of the 


middle ages have called alabaſter : others alſo have called it %. 


NOTHING (Gycl.) — Some modern mathematicians have diſ- 


tinguiſhed nothing into two kinds. They talk of ab/olute no- 
thing, and of relative nothing ; but all this jargon is the re- 
ſult of confuſed notions, and ought to be baniſhed out of geo- 
metry. See INFINITESTMAL, | | 


NOTION (Cyel.) — This term, and the word idea, are often 


taken in the ſame ſenſe; but an ingenious author obſerves, 
that we cannot ſtrictly be ſaid to have an ien of an active 
being, or of an action, although we may be ſaid to have a 
nation of them. I have ſome knowledge, or notion, of my 
mind, and its acts about ideas, inaſmuch as I know, or un- 
derſtand what is meant by thoſe words. What I know, that 
I have ſome notion of. 5 T 
However, if the world will have it fo, the terms idea and notion 
may be uſed convertibly. But yet it condutes to clearneſs 
and propriety, that we diſtinguiſh things very different by 
different names. It is alſo to be remarked, that all relations 
including an act of the mind, we cannot ſo properly be {aid to 
have an idea, but rather à notion of the relations or habitudes 
between things ; but,” if in the modern way, the word idea is 
extended to fpirits, relations, and acts, this is, after all, an af- 
fair of verbal concern. 
Sect. 142. p. 160, 161. See IDEA 
NOTONECTA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
water · inſect, approaching to the nature of the cimex. It al- 
ways ſwims upon its back, and is very ſwift in its motions. 
Its belly, which it ſhews while in the water, is of a yellowiſh 
white; its legs are long ; when taken ont of the water it hops. 
It is indeed a very beautiful, and very nimble little creature; 
and is common in the ponds of water in Hyde park, and in 
ſeveral other places about London. It has four wings, ſix legs, 
and no antennæ; it is eight inches long, three broad, and two 
and a half thick. The body is black, and of a very particular 
form, being flattiſh at the belly, and riſing to a ridge on the 
middle of the back; fo that when it ſwims, which is almoſt al- 
ways on the back, its body reſembles a boat in figure. 
The belly is jointed, ſtriated, and hairy, and has a large open- 


thing reſembling a ſting. The head and ſhoulders are large, 
hard, and yellow, without any ſpots; the eyes are large and 
red, and are of a ſomewhat triangular form. The noſe is a 
long, green, hollow proboſcis, terminating in a hard and ſharp 
brown point; this, in its natural | 
belly, and reaches to the middle pair of legs. The outer pair 
, of wings are of a palefleſh-colour, with ſpots of a dead white; 
| theſe are long, narrow, and fomewhat tranſparent : they ter- 

minate in a roundiſh point, and perfectly cover the whole bo- 
dy. The triangular piece which ſtands between the top of the 
wings, is hard and perfectly black; the inner wings are broad- 
er and ſhorter than the outer ones; they are thin, and perfect- 
Ip tranſparent, and are of a pale pearl colour. The legs are 
; greeirand hairy; the foremoſt pair are ſhorteſt; the middle 
ones longer than theſe; but the hinder pair are greatl — 


einen of this, à vaſt number of round tubereles of different 
© e red to be the ſeeds of the plant; theſe be 
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| Berkeley, Princip. of Hum. Knowl, | 


ing at the tail, out of which, when hurt, it thruſts forth ſome- 


poſture, is kept under the 
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2a \ generally lives in the water, it ſometimes, however 
Than ood weaker and drying its wings by expand- 
ing them in the ſun, takes flight, and becomes an inhabitant 
of the air not to be known for the ſame creature, unleſs to 
thoſe who had accurately obſerved it before; when tired of 
flying, or in danger of an enemy, it immediately plunges 
into the water. If taken into the hand, it ſtings, and gives 
an intolerable pain, but this goes off in a very few mi- 
nutes. This is the ſpecies moſt frequently met with, but 
it is not the only not necta we have, three or four other 
kinds, different in ſize, and colour, being found not un- 
frequently in large waters. | 
NOVACULA ; i/crs, the rafor-fiſh, in zoology, the name of a 
ſea-fiſh caught in the Mediterranean, and ſome other ſeas, 
and much eſteemed at the tables of the great. 
Ie is of a very ſingular ſhape, having a large and flatted 
head with no ſnout, or noſe; but its mouth, which is ve- 
ry ſmall, is no more than a ſimple gap, or flit, in the 
lower part of the head; there are four long teeth in the 
fore-part of it, and all the reſt is furniſhed with very ſmall, 
but very ſharp ones. The eyes are ſmall, and fituated in 
the upper part of the head. It has two large fins at the 
gills, and two ſmall ones on the belly. Its back is fur- 
niſhed with one long fin, not very high, but reaching from 
the beginning of the back to the tail The anus is placed 
-nearer the head than the tail; and, from this to the tail, 
there is another Jong fin: its tail is large and broad. It 
is altogether of a flatted form, and is covered with large 
ſcales of very beautiful colours; the head and pills have ſe- 


veral ſtreaks of a fine blue; the belly-fins, and the tail, 
are of a cancellated work of green and yellow; the back 


* 


fin is red ſpotted with black; and the body of the fiſh of 
a fine yellowiſh red. 15 | 
I. is a ſmall fiſh, ſeldom exceeding three or four inches in 
length, and, in its flat ſhape, ſomewhat reſembles the faber. 
It keeps about the ſhores, particularly ſuch as are ſtony, ' 
and ſeems never to go into deep water; and is caught on | 
the ſhores of Majorca. Minorca, the iſland of Malta, and. 
elſewhere, and lives on ſmall fiſn. Salvian. de Aquat. | 
NOVACULARUM lapis, in natural hiſtory, the name given 


by De Lart to a ſtone which he deſcribes from Ximenes, | 


who has it under the American name ixtli. | 
It is the ſtone out of which the natives of America made 
their weapons of war, and tools for other uſes of life, be- 
fore they knew the uſe of iron. 5 
There are three ſpecies of this ſtone, the one blue, the 
other white, and the other black; they are all capable of 
a very high poliſh, and, when ſet in gold, or ſilver, are 
very highly eſteemed by the natives: they reflect the im- 
ages of things, in the manner of all other highly poliſped 
bodies, and the two firſt are conſiderably tranſparent. | 
There are ſeveral quarries of theſe ſtones in the neighbour- 
hood of Mexico, whence the Indians uſed to get them; 
they naturally ſplit, in the getting out, into angular, and 
edged figures, and theſe they afterwards faſhioned to the 
purpoſes they wanted them for, and poliſhed with the pow- 
der of a harder ſtone. | : ; 
They ſtill make knives of them, in a very expeditious, and 
very remarkable manner. They hold the maſs of ſtone be- 
tween their feet, and, with an inſtrument prepared on pur- 
poſe, they cut off pieces of four or five inches long, and 
about one inch broad, riſing to a prominence on each ſide 
in the middle, and growing very thin toward the edges: 
it is wonderful to ſee with what expedition they finiſh this 
odd workmanſhip. The knives, when made, are ſharper than 
any other inftrument in the world ; but they are very ten- 
der, eaſily broken, and more eaſily battered, and notched at 
the edges. They. make alſo longer weapons of the ſame 
ſhape out of this ſtone, which they fix into wooden handles, 
with a fort of gum, and theſe ſerve them as ſwords. They 
are very terrible weapons for one blow, but they ſeldom hold 
together ſo as to bear a ſecond. They make alſo the heads 
of their arrows of them, and when theſe were firſt found by 


— © 


our travellers they were not ſuppoſed to be of human work- | 


manſhip, but to have fallen from heaven in thunder, and were 


led by many authors ceraunia. ' Aimenes Hiſt. Ind, Occid. | 


I. 10. c. 13. See CxRAUNIA. os 
NOVENSILES, among the Romans, heroes newly received in- 
to the number of the gods, or the gods of the provinces and 
kingdoms which the Romans had conquered, and to which 
they ſacrificed under the name of dii noven/iles. Danet. Dict. 
A ie 
NOUER 7 zguillette, in the manege. See Yer. | 
NOURISHMENT (Gel.) — NourisHmenrT of plants. The 
antients in general gave to the earth the power of producing 
plants and animals, and whatever elſe lives upon, or exiſts 
in it; and for this reaſon they gave it the general title of pa- 
rent earth, and mother of all things, They ſuppoſed that in- 
to this common parent all returned again at laſt ; and that 
after a time of diſſolution in its bo they returned back 
again into the formation of more bodies of, the ſame kind 
Even thoſe among them who aſſerted the doctrine of the four 


th, 
2 


elements, yet alſowed that the earth was the matter which 
; 


conſtituted thoſe bodies, and that the other three, that is, 
SUPPL, Vor. II. | 2 


NOU 


fire, air, and water, ſerved only to convey, and diſtribute this, 
as there was occaſion ; and Thales is only miſunderſtood, 
when he is ſuppoſed to think differently from this general ſy- 
ſtem of the antients. 


But though the antients all gave earth the power of produc- 


ing animals, and other bodies, the moderns have gone into 


an opinion that water is the origin of all, Lord acon was 
one of the firſt who argued on this principle: he ſays, that 
for the nouriſhment of plants water is almoſt all in all; and 
that the e:rth only ſerves to keep the ſtalk upright, and to 
defend the root from over-heat, and over- cold. vince the time 
of this great author many have been yet more expreſs in this 
opinion, and have aſſerted that water is the only principle of 
all natural things, ſuppoſing that by ſome ſecret proceſo of na- 
ture water is tranſmuted into ſtones, plants, and other things. 
Phil. Tranſ N? 25 3. p. 193. 8 

Helmont attempted to prove this doctrine by many experi- 
ments; 4nd Mr. Boyle who followed him through the whole 
courſe of his experiments, ſeems to aſſent to his opinion, that 
water is tranſmuted by nature into wood and ſtone, though, 
in his uſual way, he delivers his thoughts with great mo- 
deſty, and candour. The two principal experiments they 
build their opinions upon, are, that of mint, and ſome other 
plants growing in water ; and that of a tree being planted in 
a ſmall quantity of earth, which being baked to a dryneſs, 
and weighed before the tree was ſet in it, and again baked, 
and weighed afterwards, will be found to have loſt nothing 
of its own weight, though the tree has encreaſed to a very 
great degree, only from the water with which they have 
wetted this earth from time to time. | 

It might be objected to the Jaſt experiment, that it is not 
eaſy to bake earth to the ſame degrees of dryneſs twice over, 
ſo as to have any hopes of being exact in the weight; but 


allowing ever ſo great an exactneſs in that, the experiment 


brings no proof with it, unleſs they can prove that the water 
which was uſed in the wetting it was pure and homogeneous, 

and not charged with any tereſtrial matter; for, if it were, 

the plant may, after all, owe its encreaſe entirely to that 

earth alone, and the water may only ſerve, according to the 

doctrine of the antients, to convey and diſtribute this grand 

nouriſhing element, in a neceſſary and proper manner. 

It is true that water often appears ſo clear and pellucid, that 
one would ſcarce ſuppoſe any portion af ſo opake a matter as 

earth could be contained in it; but we find by chemical ex- 

periments, that ſo opake a body as ſilver may be diſſolved in 
aqua fortis, ſo as to give it no colour, nor render it in the 

leaft degree leſs: pellucid than before Our water, however, 

is not ſo pure in any caſe, as is vulgarly imagined. The 

naked eye will often diſcover particles of earthy matter, though 

very ſmall, floating in the very cleareſt we have: and experi- 
ment ſhews, that, when evapor:ted, all water leaves behind 
it a large quantity of opake, earthy matter, which we could 


not ſee in it by the naked eye. 


This remainder of evaporated water, generally conſiſts of 


particles of two kinds: the one part are found to be earthy, 


and ſuch as are fit for the nour ſpment of plants, and theſe 
ſeem fo different among themſelves, on a nice examination, 
that they ſeem fitted either for the our ſbment of different 
plants, or for that of the different parts of the ſame plant; the 
other particles are of a ſparry and cryſtalline nature, and ſeem 
calculated for the production of ſtones, &c. In ſome ſprings, 
we alſo meet with many other principles ſuſpended, ſuch as 
alum, vitriol, nitre, ochre, and other things, and often man 


of them in the ſame ſpring ; the water, as it paſſes through the 


ftrata of ſtone, earth, &c. often waſhing off, and carrying a- 
way, in a ſtate of ſolution with it, the particles of thoſe bo- 
dies in conſiderably large quantities. Theſe are carried ſuſ- 
pended in the water to the mouths of the ſprings, but they 
are not ſo well ſuſpended afterwards. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 252 p. 196. 
Vegetable earth, or that kind of mould which is neceſſary for 


the nouriſhment of plants, is more light than ſpar and other 
*, minerals, and is both more readily diſſolved, and more eaſil 


ſuſpended in water than theſe. Hence the waters of all ri- 
vers contain a great quantity of this, though very little of the 
other particles, they being always found moſt plentifully in 
water near its ſource, and lefs and leſs ſo the farther it has 


run in the open air. River water contains alſo more of this 
terreſtrial matter than rain water, as is proved by eaſy experi- 


ments, though that contains ſome : and it is evident from 
the whole, that earth is contained in all water, and, there- 
fore, that all water whatever is capable of conveying it into 
the bodies of plants, and diſtributing it through their ſeveral 
parts, for their ncuri/hment and encreaſe. - i 

If the cleareſt water be put into a clean yial, and ſtopped ſo as 
to keep out duſt, the earth in it will ſoon be diſcovered: the 
motion of the water, while in its natural ſtate, keeps this 


earth in ſmall particles, and, therefore, they are leſs diſcern- 


ible ; but, on being ſet to reſt in this manner, theſe par- 
ticles get together, and form larger combinations, which 
become more viſible, and finally ſo many of them will join 
together, that they will become apparent, in form of. ſtall 

clouds of opake matter floating in the water; and theſe will 
become larger and larger, as they have yet more and more 
— — | i 


# 


main ſuſpended in the water by means of its lightneſs, and 


If this earthy] matter be of a vegetable nature, it will re- 


will by degrees acquire a green colour, and this will be- 
come every day more and more green, as it acquires more 


and more matter to it. This colour is not to be wondered]. 


at, ſince we find how very great a ſhare of it is deſtined 
to appear of the ſame colour in plants. 
When the water ſuflains a large quantity of mineral, or 
ſparry matter, this forms its concretions in the ſame man- 
ner as the vegetable; and being heavier than this light ve- 
getable earth, it ſubſides to the bottom, and ſometimes not 
alone, but entangling its particles among thoſe of the ve- 
getable kind, it carries them down along with it. It is pal 
pable from theſe, and from a great number of other the 
like obſervations, that water of whatever kind does ſuſtain 
in it the matter of earth, ſuch as is neceſſary for the en- 
creaſe and nouriſhment of vegetables; and it appears very 
conſon:nt to reaſon, that, in paſſing through the ſeveral 


- ſmall veſſels of the plants into which it is received, it de- 


pofites, and leaves behind it, this earth arranged into a pro- 
per form This the ingenious Dr. Woodward has proved 
by the experiments of plants growing in glaſſes of water; 


an accurate liſt of each of which is given at large in the 


tranſaction referred to in this article. | . 

NOVUS auris muſculus, in anatomy, a name given by Fabri- 
cius to the muſcle called by Albinus laxator tympani, and 
by others externus auris, and exterior. 5 


NUDIPEDALIA, among the antients, a feſtival in which all 
were obliged to walk bare-footed. NE RE. 
This was done on account of ſome public calamity, as the 
Plague, famine, an intenſe drought, and the like. 
It was likewiſe uſual for the Roman matrons, when any ſup- 
plication and vows were to be made to the goddeſs Veſta, . 
to walk in proceſſion to her temple bare-footed. Pitiſc. Lex, 
Ant. in voc. | | 
NUFAR, in botany, the name of the water-/illy. This was 
the original name, and was firſt uſed by the Arabians; 
from them the Greeks borrowed it, and variouſly changed it. 
The Arabians themſelves added the prefix nil to it, to expreſs 
one particular kind of water-/:/ly of Ægypt; this they called 
nil nufar, or, for a ſoſter way of ſpeaking, ninufar, and ne- 
nufar, | 
The Greeks borrowed this word, and wrote it firſt ninufari- 
um, and afterwards, for ſhortneſs, nupbarium. The after- 
writers tranſpoſed the letters, and made out of it, nilufar, 
linufar, a word wholly unintelligible, but by their tracing 
it back to its original. See N1LUFAR. 
NUHAR, a name uſed by ſome chemical writers for c:fper. 
NUMERAL (Cyc/.) — "rms figures. The antiquity of 
' theſe in England has been ſuppoſed as high as the eleventh cen- 
tury, from an antient date found at Colcheſter, at firſt thought 
to expreſs 1090; the figure in the place of hundreds being 
taken for a cypher, by not attending to the inſide ſtrokes, - 
which were pretty near defaced ; but upon a more accurate 


NUAYHAS, the ague tree, a name given by the Indians to 
a ſort of bamboe cane, the leaves of which falling into the 

water, are ſaid to impregnate it with ſuch virtue that the 
bathing in it afterwards will cure the ague. | 


view that miſtake was diſcovered, and the date found to bz 
1490. See Phil. Tranſ Ne 439 and 475. Db 
| NUMELLA, among the Romans, an engine of wood uſed in 
puniſhing offenders, whoſe necks and feet were made faſt in 


They uſe alſo a decoction of the leaves to diſſolve coagu- 
lated blood, giving it internally, and, at the ſame time, 
rubbing the bruiſed part externally with it. It is ſaid that 


it. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 


| NUMELLA was likewiſe uſed to denote a rope or cord made of 
raw ox-hides to bind beaſts with. Pitiſc. in voc. 


this plant bears its flowers only once in its life; that it lives NUMENIA, Newrne, or N:ozmz, in antiquity, a feſtival ob- 


ſixty years before theſe appear, but that when they begin to 

ſhew themſelves, it dies away in about a month afterwards, 
that is, as ſoon as it has ripened the ſeed. 
There ſeems ſomething of fiction in the account of many 
other particulars of this tree, in the hortus Malabaricus, but 
it ſeems certain that the length of the ſtalks, or trunk, 
muſt be very great; for, in the gallery of Leyden, there 
is preſerved a cane of it of twenty-eight foot long, and an- 
other but little ſho: ter in the Aſhmolzan muſeum at Ox- 
ford, which is more than eight inches in diameter ; yet 
both theſe appear to be only parts of the whole trunk, they 
being nearly as large at one end as at the other. | 

NUBA, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs a peculiar fort 
of manna, or honey-dew, of a roſe-colour, Some chemiſts 

_ . alſo uſe it as a name for copper. 

NUBECULA, a name uſed by ſome authors for the diſtem- 
perature in the eye called albugo, and leucoma, by moſt wri- 
ters, being ſpots in the cornea of the eye. Heiſter's Surgery, 
p. 421. See Al BUG. | 

NUBELOSA linea, a term uſed by the Latin writers on he- 


raidry, to expreſs a ſort of clouded line in certain coats of 


arms. Our heralds call it nebu/e, and the French nuance. It 


is figured ſo as to repreſent clouds at the edge, and was given 


to the firſt of the fami ies who bear it, as a token of their ſxill 
in aſtronomy and navigation. 
NUBES, in natural hiſto: y, a word uſed by the antients to ex- 
preſs that whitiſn foulneſs which we frequently ſee in the bot- 
tom of the fineſt columns of cryſtal; we expreſs this by the 
ſame word claud. | 1 


The columnar emeralds are ſubject to the ſame ſort of foul- 


neſs at their bottom, and this part was called the root of the- 


emerald properly enough, as it was that end of the co- 
lumn where it grew to the ſtone ; but the word root of 
emerald has been ſince applied to ſeveral very different 
ſubſtances of a green colour, and ſome degree of tranſ- 
parence. Wn 

NUBIGENUM ü æs, a term uſed by ſome hiſtorians to ſignif 

copper generated in the clouds, and falling from thence ih 
rain, or in ſtorms. They talk alſo of iron, and of ſtones pro- 
duced the ſame way, and call them ferrum nubigenum, and la- 


ides nubigent. 
Many of the German hiſtorians mention the falling of iron in 
duſt, and in large pieces; and Aviſenna tells us ſuch things of 
Italy. Julius Scaliger ſays that he had by him a piece of iron 
which came down in rain in Savoy ; and Cardan tells us of 
twelve hundred ſtones falling from heaven, one of which was 
of an hundred and twenty pound weight, and others thirty 
or forty pounds apiece; they were all, he ſays, of the colour 
of iron. Dr. Liſter is for ſuppoſing them to be genuine py- 
ritz, whi h, he ſays, is ſoluble into vapour, and thus rai 
into the air may there concrete again into its own form, or 
that copper and iron may concrete from it. Phil. Tranſ. 
N® 156. See freternatural TS: 
NUCIFRAGA, in zoology, a name given by many to the 
coccothrauſies, or groſs beak, from its breaking nuts, and the 
ſtones of fruits. 2 CoccoTHRAUSTES., by a 
NUCULA terreftri-, in botany, a name given | e to the 
— BULBOCASTANUM. das 


ſerved at the beginning of every lunar month, in honour of all 
the gods, but eſpecially Apollo, who was called N, be- 

cauſe the ſun is the author of all lights; for whatever diſtinc- 
tion of times and ſeaſons may be taken from other planets, | 
yet they are all owing to him, as the original and fountain of 
all thoſe borrowed rays, which the reſt have only by partici- 
pation from him. For the ceremonies of this ſolemnity, ſee. 
Potter, Archæol. T. I. p. 416. 5 

NUMENIAS TE, Neuer, among the antients, a deſignation 
given to thoſe who kept a feſtival on every new moon. See 
the article Nuu ENA. 

NUMENIUs, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, the name of 
a diſtinct genus of birds, of the order of the ſcolopaces, The 
diſtinguiſhing characters of this genus are, that the feet have 
each four toes, and the beak is longer than the toes. Linnæi 
Syſt. Nat. p. 47. Wi | 

| NUMENIUS is alſo a name uſed by many authors for the curlew, - 

a bird more uſually known by the name of arquata. See the 
article ARQUATA. | 

NUMENIUs Indicus, the Indian curlew, the name given by Clu- 
ſius to the guara of the Braſilians, a very beautiful large bird, 
of the nature of the curlew, but of the ſize of the platea or 


| ſpoonbill. Ray's Ornithol. p. 219. See Guara. 
NUMIDICA avis, in 20010 


gy, a name given by many to the 
common turkey. | 


NUMIDICUM. marmor, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, 

the name of a peculiar ſpecies of marble, which was of no 
great beauty, but ſingular in its remarkable hardneſs, and ca- 
pable of a very elegant poliſh. 

It ſeems to have been one of the firſt marbles the Romans 

brought into uſe in pavements. It is a very firm, hard and 

ſtrong kind, of a cloſe texture, and in colour of a pale aſh- 
coloured blue. It is found in Italy, Spain, France and Ger- 
many, but no where ſo pleniifully as in the laſt country. It 
is a very durable and ſtrong kind; but its want of variety in 

colour, makes it but little eſteemed. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 465. 

NUMMULARIUS, among the Romans, was uſed to ſignify a 

banker, or perſun who deals in money. . 4; 

It likewiſe denoted an aſſayer, or one who eſtimated the good- 
neſs and value of money, as to its weight and fineneſs of me- 
tal. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. | LED 

NUN (Cyc.) — Nux, in zoology, the common Engliſh name 
for the parus ceruleus, or blue titmouſe, diftinguiſhed from 
the common titmouſe by its ſmallneſs, and by its having a 

. blue head, ſurrounded by a white line. Ray's Ornithol. 
%% ( oh, - | 

Nun is alſo the name of a peculiar ſpecies of pigeon, called by 
Moore the columba veſtalis, It is but a ſmall pigeon, but 

ſomething larger than the jacobine, and has a very particular 
plumage, from which it has taken its name, its head being as 
it were covered with a veil. 
The body of this ſpecies is all white, the head, tail, and ſix of 
the flight feathers black, red or yellow; the eyes are pearl- 
coloured, and the hood. white : this is a large tuft of feathers 
on the hinder part of the head, and the more numerous they 
are, the more * bird is eſteemed. | bt | 
This is a very. beautiful ſpecies of pigeon, and is much 
| Neem Some of its feathers, — will , ſome- 
| | ' e1mes 


* 


NUT 


times from their true colour. Theſe birds are called foul feather- | | 


it is a mere accidental variety, the young of fuch 
4 as perfect and beautiful as of any others. Moore 8 
| mbarium. p 47+ | : 

NNCIAT10 N, OR among the Romans, was particulatly 
uſed to ſignify the report which the augur made concerning 

: ad ſeen. | ; 
15 23 to the chief magiſtrate preſent, and the magiſſ rate 
communicated the ſame to the people, and ſo qiſmiſled the 
aſſembly, which was called ob,ͤbe- tion. Pitiſc. in voc. 

NUSIADA U, a name given by ſome, of the chemical writers to 
; niac. 

NUSTAM, a word uſed by Paracelſus and his followe s to ex- 
preſs the cream of milk, or the pellicle which in ſome caſes 
ſwims upon the ſurface of wine. 

NUT, among botaniſts, a pericarpium of an extraordinary 
hardneſs. ce the article PERICARPiUM. 

NuT-hatch, in zoology, the Enaliſh name of a bird, known 
among authors by that of ſitta; and from its climbing trees in 
the manner of the wood-pecker, called by ſome, tho im- 
properly, picus cinereus, the grey wood-pecker. Ray's Orni- 
thol. See 811 TA. | 

Nv r-jo ber, in zoology, an Eneliſh name for the ſit/a, more 
commonly known among us by the name of the nut-hatch. 
Sce the article SITTA, | 

NUTRITION (OG) — Defef of NuTRITION,or ATROPHY. 
This takes its origin from the infarctions of the glands of the 
meſentery, and evidently manifeſts itſelf in the patient by a 
ſucceſſive decay and attenuation of the parts. 3 
An atrepb y differs from a hectic in this, that there is in it only 


an infarction of the menſenteric glands, whereas in the other 
caſe they are gene ally ulcerated: and in degree the difference 
alſo is maniſeſt, all the ſymptoms being more violent in the 
he&ic than in the ſim ple atrophy. 

Signs of it. An atrophy is known by a general languor both of 
body and mind; a depraved and unhealthy look of the face; 
a light and unſettled ſleep; an uncertain appetite, ſometimes | 


NYM 


from 4 wrong diet. And, finally, in atrephies ariſing froni 

worms, when they are deſtroyed, the diſeaſe uſually ceaſes. 

Method of cure. The tirit thing to be done in this caſe is, to 
thoroughly abſterge and cleanſe the primæ vie by gentle 
purges, among whiich nothing is ſo proper as calomel, aſſiſted 
by ſyrup of rhubarb, or the like, and theſe purgatives arc after- 
wards to be repeated at different intervals, during the courſe of 
the cure. After the firſt purges, reſolvent and attenuating 
medicines are to be given; and finally, the preparations of 
ſteel, decoctions of arum and pimpernel root, with ground- 
Ivy, are very beneficial, as is alſo the juice of ground-ivy - 
given alone; and the reſolvent faults, as tartar of vitriol, nitre, 
and the like, with ſome of the aperient tinctures of {tcel. 
Zunker's Conſp. Med. p. 112, 214. 

NUX (cl.) — Nux, the walhnut-tree, in botany, the name of 
a genus of trees, the characters of which are theſe : the flow- 
er is of the amentaceous or catkin kind, and is compoſed of a 
great number of leaves affixed to an axis, and diſpoſed in a 
ſquammoſe manner: under each of theſe there is placed a large 
cluſter of apices. Theſe flowers, however, are barren, and 
the embryo fruit appcar in other parts of the tree. Theſe 
finally become a hard ſhell, covered by a ſoſt or fleſhy one, 
and eaſily dividing into two halves, having within it a ker- 
nel uſually conſiſting of four lobes, divided hy a ſort of woody 
ſepra. 

The ſpecies of wwa!'-117 enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The common «wall-uut 2. The great wall-n't, 
called the French and horſe wall-»ut. 3. The tender-fruited, 
or brittle-ſhell'd wall-nut. 4. The double-bearing wall-nut. 
5. The harder fruited wwai/-nut. 6. The jagged-leav'd 60a. 

nut, 7. The late ripening wall-nut. 8 The wall-nt tree 
with very {mall fruit o. The wall nut tree with plain, not 
ſerrated leaves. T urn. Inſt, p. 58 1. 

Nux maris, in natural hiſtory, a name given by many vriters to 

a peculiar ſpecies of fea thell Tt is one of th. diu, or 

concha globoſa kind, and of that genus called gondola. and 

is the firſt ſpecies mentioned under that word. Sce GONDOLA. 


voracious, ſometimes nauſeating all things, but uſually moſt Nux vega, the roya/ nut, a name given by ſome authors to the 


deſirous of cold foods; a ſtraitneſs of the breaſt, and an un- 
caſineſs after cating N 5 
tongue. The bowels are uſually lubricous and moiſt, and | 
throw out the food half undigeſted : in ſome caſes, however, 


they are obſerved to be dry and coſtive. The urine often ap- 


pears to be a chylous matter: the abdomen is tumid and hard | 


in the firit ſtages of the diſeaſe, but afterwards it becomes 
more flaccid, and then on feeling it there may be ſeveral nodes 
and Jumps perceived. The body by degrees waſtes away, 
and there is a continual feveriſhneſs and thirſt, and that eſpe- 
cially in the night-time : and theſe ſymptoms often increaſe to 


that violence, as plainly to reſemble a hectic, and bring on an | 


equal loſs of ſtrength and ſpirits. | 
vometimes the atrophy ariſes from worms, and then the whole 
face is always pale ; the noſtrils are full of a mucous matter, | 
and ſonietimes become excoriated : the appetite is voracious, 
and the patient ſcels an inſufferable reſtleſſneſs when hungry, 
which goes oft, and they generally become inclined to ſleep 
after a full meal. When this is the caſe in young ſubjects, the 

ricłkets and ſwellings about the joints uſually ſucceed the other 
ſymptoms, and crookedneſs of the legs, gibboſity of the back, 
and various diſtortions of the ſpine foilow it : theſe often put 
an end to the atrophy ; but as they continue, and become laſt- 
ing deformities, they are a very unhappy remedy. 

Perſons ſulje& to atripbies. Children, while very young, are moſt 
of all ſubject to this diſeaſe, and often fall into it from im- 
proper food: the uſe of heavy and fæculent malt liquors, and 
of acids, which coagulate the milk, that uſually makes a large 
part of their nutriment. The ſuppreſſion of their ſweats is 
another frequent cauſe of atrophies, eſpecially when occafioned 
by large draughts of cold liquors when they are hot in the | 
night, aud ſometimes by an improper uſe of aſtringents to ſtop 
thoſe diarrhoeas to which they are frequently ſubject. Youths 
more grown up are often thrown into an atrofhy by eating vo- 
r-Cioully of crude, thick, heavy and obſtruent diet, or from 
the drinking ſpirituous liquors : ſometimes from their having 


been injudiciouſly treated in fevers, and ſometimes from their | 


being violently infeſted with worms in their bowels. Men 
grown up uſually fall into it after being debilitated by other 
illneſſes, and by the remains of the cauſes of thoſe illneſſes be- 

ing left in the body; and by nothing oſtener are reduced to this 
diſtempered ſtate than by inordinate hæmorrhages. Perſons 

- Who are ſcrophulous, or have infarctions of the external glands, 
uſually alſo are at one time or other afflicted with this infarction 
of the internal ones, and few eſcape it that labour under any 
other violent concretions of the internal parts. 


Priguflics. A recent atrophy is not difficult of cure; and even- 


the moſt inveterate one, tho ſtubborn enough, is always much 
leſs dangerous and difficult of cure than an hectic. The more 
Complicated this diſeaſe is, the more difficult it always is in the 
cure; and it is hence that grown perſons are not ſo eaſily or 
ſo often cured as children, becauſe with them it is uſually 
complicated with many other diſorders ; and, in general, that 
atro'y which is brought on by hæmorrhages, or by ill-treated 
finefles, is much more dificult of cure than that which ariſes 


wwallnut. 


C. Bauhir, Pin. p. 417. 


great internal heat, and dryneſs of the NYCTICORAY, in zoology, the name of a bird called in 


Engliſh the yt raven It is of the heron kind, and is 
called by Mr. Ray ardea c nerta minor, or the ſmall grey heron. 
It is much ſmaller, and thorter-neck'd, than the common 
heron ; its head and back are black; its neck grey, and its 
throat and belly yellowith ; it has on each ſide of the head 
a white ſtreak from the angle of the beak to the eyes; and 
on the hinder part of its head has a creſt made of three fea- 
tners, or hairy ſubſtances of five fingers breadth long : its 
wings and tail are grey: it flies principally by night, and 
makes a very hoarſe and difagreeable croaking. Ray's Orni- 
thol. p. :04. 

NYCTOSTRATEGTI, Noglerrareye, among the antients, offi- 
cers appointed to prevent fires in the night time, 
At Rome, they had the command of the watch, and, from 
their number, and office, were called no/7urni triumviri. 


0 
* 


Pitiſc. in voc. 

NYGMA, a word uſed by ſome of the medical writers to ex- 
preſs a wound by puncture. 

NYMPHAGOGTI, New2-y44 among the antients, an appella- 
tion given to thoſe who led the bride from her father's houſe, 
to that of the bridegroom. Vid. P:tiſc. in voc See 3R1De. 

NY MPH (Cyc.) — Nymens of iy, in natural hiſtory, is that 
ftate of the fly claſs, which is between their living in the 

form of a worm, and their Jeaving that form for that of 
their parent fly. See Tab. of Iuſects, No 29, ſeq. 
In this ſtate, in many genera of the flys, the worm, or mag- 
got, makes a ſhell of its own ſkin, which hardens, and 
becomes brown, or rediſh, while the whole of its vody be- 
comes detached from it; and, aſter having lain ſome time in 
form of an oblong ball, without any viſible parts of the crea- 
ture that is to be produced from it, acquires, by degrees, the 
form of the fly, and all its limbs, and appears an embryo 
fly wrapped up in an extremely thin, and fine membrane. 
This is properly the nymph ſtate, and, in theſe flys, when 
the parts of this »ymph are more confirmed, and hardened, 
it is, in reality, no other than the fly wrapped up in this 
bags which is ſo very tranſparent that every Jineament of the 
inſect it contains may be clearly diſcerned through it. The 
wings, however, in this ſtate, appear as if they were not 
yet perfectly formed, but the truth is, that they are only very 
nicely, and regularly folded together. The creature, however, 
in this ſtate, though ever ſo perfect, ſeems quite inanimate. 
When all the parts, however, have acquired their due {irength, 
the creature puts itſelf into motion, and gets looſe from its 
covering, which is no ſmall difficulty ; for though the ſkin 
of this is very fine and thin, yet as it ſerves as a nice caſe 
to every part of the animal, the effects by which it is to 
get rid of it Muſt be ſomewhat difficult to the creature. 
A much greater difficulty, however, it will neceſſarily be im- 
agined to be for the embryo fly to get out of the outer ſhell, 
or caſe, which is uſually firm, hard, and rigid; but nature has 
ſo ordered it, that no · More force ſhall be required for this 
great work than the creature is able to exert. | 


oo 


Out of the two ſorts ef ſhells of theſe inſets, the one in form 
of an egg, and the other of the worm itſelf, there are two 
ways for the fly's egreſs. 

For the firſt of theſe, it is always from the ſame end of the 
ſhell, in form of an egg, that the embryo fly is ſeen to make 
its way out, This is always that end which is near the head 
of the fly, and which was, originally, the head of the worm. 
The head of the fly, however, is provided with no inſtrument 
to make this great opening. The point of the trunk 1s yet 
very ſoft, and, even when at its utmoſt hardneſs, it could only 
make a very ſmall, and, in a manner, imperceptible hole. Na 
ture has furniſhed the creature with another means of freeing 
itſelf from this ſhell. The cap at the top of this is made, as it 
were, of two halves, and they fo looſely attached both to one 
another, and to the other part of the ſhell, that they very rea- 
dily ſeparate with a ſmall force, and fall off from it. But this 
is not all ; for in every one of theſe ſhells, toward the joining 
on of the cap to the head part, there are two ribs, or pro- 
minent lines, diametrically oppoſite to one another, and reach- 
ing to ſome diſtance in the ſhell. Theſe ſeem formed to 
ſtrengthen the ſhell, but they are, in reality, intended to 
weaken it, and are the places at which it not only eaſieſt 
breaks, but even ſplits, and opens, with a ſmall force. 
This, with the falling off of the cap gives ſufficient room of 
egreſs to the fly, and may be eaſily diſcovered to be intended 
ſo to ſeparate by nature itſelf; ſince in breaking any other part 
of the ſhell, it cracks irregularly, and indeterminately, but 
here it ſeparates only at theſe lines. | ; 
It is eaſy, indeed, for us by a ſlight force to ſeparate the two 


pieces of the cap of the ſhell in theſe cafes, and a ſmall force 


does it ; but this, though ſmall to us, is great in proportion 
to the ſtrength and circumſtances of the nymph, encloſed as it 
is on all ſides. | 

The ſkull of the fly, it is to be conſidered, however, is ſolid 
and cruſtaceous, and of a conſtant and regular figure, as in 
other larger animals; yet the fly, in this ſtate, is able to inflate 
and contract its head alternately, and, by that means effects 
much of the great buſineſs of its liberty. This extending 
the bulk of the head, is aſſiſted by a ſort of bladder which the 
creature, at each of theſe inflations, puſhes out to ſome di- 
ſtance from its head, and which, ſometimes, even equals the 
head itſelf in ſize. The air is the only means by which the 
fly can, in this manner, inflate and {well its head; and, when 
neceſſary, it ſwells its whole body in the ſame manner. The 
inflation of the head, and the throwing out this ſort of blad- 
der, which is an operation the fly is never able to do after- 
wards through its whole life, are evidently meant to diſlodge 
and throw off the cap, and open the ſide lines of the ſhell. 
Reaumur, Hiſt, Inſe&. Vol. 4. p. 332, ſeq. . 1 
NYMPH-animal, in natural hiſtory, one of the terms uſed by 


Swammerdam, in his claſſing the inſects according to their | 


ſtates and productions. It expreſſes thoſe creatures which are 
produced in their perfect form from the egg, and are ſubject 
to no changes of any kind aſterwards. See TRANSFORMA- 
110 inſects. | | | 
NYMH-cbryſalis, or NyMPH-aurelia, a name given by Swam- 
merdam in his hiſtory of inſects, to one of the four general 
clafſes into which he has reduced all thoſe animals in regard 
to their changes. | 

The creatures of this claſs are not hatched from the egg in 
their proper form, but in that of a worm, or caterpillar, and, 
after hatching, they obtain their perfection by flow degrees, 
not as the nymph vermicles of the graſhopper do, in a man- 
ner obvious to the eye, but under the covert of their ſkin, 
and muſt appear chryſalis's before they are perfect flies. The 
common day and night butterflies, and many other inſects are 
of this claſs. Swammerd. Hiſt. Inſect. 

NymMPHA vermiculus, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed by Swam- 
merdam to expreſs one of the four general claſſes of the 
tranſmutations of inſets, or, as he more properly ſtiles them, 
their manner of growth. e 


The animals of this claſs are not produced from the egg in 


their perfect figure, nor yet in the worm ſhape, as the cater- 
pillar of the butterfly, and maggot of the fly, but the parts 
of the inſect are imperfectly — in the egg, and, after 
hatching, it does not appear properly itſelf, but acquires its 
perfection viſibly by means of outward food. The locuſt, 
_ . graſhopper, &c. are of this claſs. Swammerd. Hiſt. Inſect. 
NyMPHA vermiformis, in natural hiſtory, a word deviſed by 


Swammerdam, and by him uſed to expreſs one of his four | 


great claſſes on inſects, according to their production. 


Thoſe of this claſs are not hatched from the egg in their own 
form, but in the ſhape of worms, and differ from the cater- 
pillar kind in this, that they always remain ſhut up in the {kin 
of the worm, till they throw off both ſkins at once, and ap- 


pear in their winged ſtate. The common flies, &c. are of 
this claſs. Swamrerd. Niſt. Inſect 


NYMPHZAA, the water /illy, in botany, the name of a genus 


of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of 
the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral petals arranged in 2 
circular form; the ſeed veſſel ariſes from the cup of the flower, 
and is, when ripe, of a globoſe or conic figure, multicapſular, 
and filled with oblong ſeeds. See Tab. 1. of Botany 
Claſs Co 9 
The ſpecies of nymphæa enumerated by authors are theſe: 1. 
The great white ymbhæu, or water lilly. 2. The great Ame. 
rican water /i/ly, with very large rounded leaves, beautifull 
crenated, and purple underneath, and with large white flowers. 
3. The American nymphea, with ſmaller rounded leaves, ob- 


tuſely crenated, green underneath, and with white flowers. 4. 


The ſame ſpecies of water /://y are known when not in flow- 


er, by their large leaves, which float upon the ſurface of the 
water. Turn. [nſt. p 250. 


NY ViPHARENA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone found 
in the beds of ſome rivers, and having the appearance of a 


ſea horſe's tooth. Doubtleſs it was a petrified tooth of that or 
ſome other ſuch animal, ſuch things being often found now, 


though in theſe early ages they were little known or regarded. 


NYMPHARIUM, in botany, a name given by the Greek 


writers of the later ages to the water lilly. 

The word is formed of nymphæa, and is of the ſame kind with 
many other names of plants deviſed about the ſame time, 
which ſeem a ſort of diminutives formed on the before re- 
ceived names of the ſame plants. Thus ſcillarium is a name 
pren by Actius to the /q:1//, when the roots were ſmall. 


oft of theſe words were formed of the Arabian names of the 


things thoſe new or. es expreſied. 


NYMPHARUM cculi, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome 


of the antient writers to the ſtone we call cculus Beli, and 
ſometimes to the operculum of a ſhell-hſh, common on the 
ſea ſhores in many places, and called numb:licrs veneris. We 
are told of Caligula that he carried his ſoldicrs armed to the 
ſea ſide, to pick up the nympharum oculi, and ſhells. It is cer- 
tain in this place, the word only means the umbilicus veneris, 
for the other oculi nympharum are found only on the ſhores, and 


in the beds of ſome particular rivers, not on the ſea ſhores 
among ſhells. $0 | 


NYMPHOIDES, in.botany, the name of a genus of plants, ap- 


proaching to the nature of the water lilly, or nymphæa, in ex- 
ternal appearance, and thence uſually eſteemed ſpecies of that 
genus, but improperly. | 

The characters of this genus of plants are theſe : the flower 
conſiſts of one leaf, uſually of a rotated form, and divided in- 
to ſeveral ſegments at the edge. The piſtil ariſes from the 
cup, and perforates the bottom of the flower, and finally ripens 
into a ſoft fruit, or capſule, of an oblong, compreſſed figure, 


having only one cell, and containing many ſeeds wrapt up in 
a calyptra. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 2. | IM. 


The ſpecies of umphoides enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe: 1. The common nymphizdes, which ſwims on waters: 
this is called by moſt other authors the yellow water lily, with 
fimbriated flowers. 2. The nymphoides with leaves beautiful- 
ly ſtained with purple ſpots. 3. The Indian »ymphoides, with 


white fimbriated flowers, called by authors nadil ambel. Tourn. 
Inſt. p. 153. 155 | | 


NYSSA, in botany, the name of a plant deſcribed by Gro- 


novius, and made by Linnæus a diſtin genus of plants, un- 
der the ſame name. The characters are theſe : it produces 
male and female flowers; in the male flower the cup is a five- 
leaved, expanded perianthium. The flower is monopetalous, 
but divided into five ſegments, of the ſhape and ſize of thoſe 
of the cup. The ſtamina are ten pointed filaments, longer 
than the flower. The antherz are double. 

In the female flower the cup is of the ſame figure as in the male, 
but it remains upon the fruit. The flower is the ſame as in the 
male; the piſtil has an oval germen under the cup; the ſtyle is 
ſingle, and flender, and is longer than the flower. The ſtigma 
is oblong, compreſſed, and bent. The fruit is a drupa of 
an oval figure, containing one cell, in which is contained an 


oval nut, ſharp pointed at the ends, and rib'd with longi- 


tudinal lines. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 482. 


Gron;v. Virgin. 
P- 121. | | 
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0 (Cycl.) — It was not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the letter O, but 


the figure of a circle ©, or double CO, by which the]. 


modern antients, in muſic, uſed to expreſs what they called tem- 


po perfetto, or triple time. Hence the Italians call it circolo. 
This circle was ſometimes pointed, and ſometimes barred, thus 


—ů 1 —g— —— 
—ů— 


But theſe equally ſignified a triple time. Broſard. 
The ſeven antiphones, or alternate hymns of ſeven verſes, 
&c. ſung by the choir in the time of Advent, was formerly 
called O, from their beginning with ſuch an exclamation. 
OAK, quercus, in botany. See the article QUERCUs. 
Heolm-OaK. See the article IL Ex. , . 
Oax-apples, a name given to the common galls, uſed in dying. 
See the article GALL. | 
Oax-leaf galls. Theſe are of ſeveral kinds; the remarkable 
ſpecies called the muſhroom gall, is never found on any other 
vegetable ſubſtance but theſe leaves ; and, beſide this, there are 
a great number of other kinds. 
The double gall of theſe leaves is very ſingular in that, as the 
. generality of productions of this Kind affect only one fide of a 
leaf, or branch, and grow all one way ; this kind of gall ex- 
tends itſelf both ways, and is feen on each fide of the leaf, in 
form of two protuberances, oppoſite the one to the other. 
Theſe are of differently irregular ſhapes, but their natural fi- 
gure ſeems that of two cones, with broad baſes, and very ob- 
tuſe points, though ſometimes they are round, or very nearly 
ſo. See Tab. of Inſects, N? 25. : | | 
Theſe make their firſt appearance on the leaf in April, and 


remain on it till June, or longer. They are at firſt green, but | 


afterwards yellowiſh, and are ſofter to the touch than many 
other of the productions of this kind: they are uſually about 
the ſize of a large pea, but ſometimes they grow to the bigneſs 
of a nut. When opened, they are found to be of that kind, 
which are inhabited each by one inſect only, and each contain 
one cavity, The cavity in this is, however, larger than in any 
other gall of the ſize, or even in many others of three times 
the ſize ; the ſides of it being very little thicker than the ſub- 
ſtance of the leaf. 
It would be natural to expect, in this large lodgment, a large 
infect, but what is uſually found is only a ſmail browniſh ſub- 
ſtance, of a kidney-like ſhape, looking like the ſeed of ſome 
plant. This is hard and motionleſs ; but is, however, the 
chryſalis of an inſect which may be found living in the gall, 
when opened in an earlier ſeaſon, and is a ſmall white worm, 
owing its origin to the egg of a fly. This creature has a me- 
thod of depoſiting its eggs within the ſubſtance of the leaf, 
and the young ones, when hatched, eating on each fide, form 
the double tumor, | | 
The life of the creature in this ſtate is but ſhort, and its dura- 
tion in the chryſalis conſiderably long. The ſhell under which 
it paſſes this ſtate is not made in the manner of that of moſt 
other worms, of its own ſkin, but is formed of the woody fi- 
bres of the ribs of the leaf, which it gnaws into ſmall pieces, 
and forms into that ſhape by means of a viſcous humour, ſe- 
ereted from its own pores. At length the fly makes its way 
out of this caſe by breaking off one end of it, and then eats 
itſelf a paſſage through the gall, and flies at large. The flies 
hatched of theſe inſets are very ſmall, yet Mr. Reaumur has 
obſerved them ſo carefully, as to be able to diſtinguiſh three 
or four kinds of them. | | 
The moſt common fly produced of theſe galls, is a very beau- 
tiful ſmall one, of the four-winged kind. Its bod and breaft 
are black; its wings gawſy, and colourleſs; and its antennæ 
conſiderably long, and of the conic, granulated kind. The 
body of this fly is very ſhort. A ſecond ſpecies is very diffe- 
rent from this firſt; it is of a brown colour, much longer bo- 
died, and has antennæ of the club kind. There is another 
which reſembles this in ſhape, but its body is of a fine ſhining 
| green, with an admixture of a gold colour; the wings of this 
exhibit all the rainbow colours, in the manner in which they 
are ſeen on a bubble of ſoap ſuds. | 
It is not eaſy to aſcertain the origin of the ſeveral ſpecies of 
flies, which are, at times, ſeen in this manner to come out of 
the ſame ſpecies of galls. It ſeems the common courſe of na- 
ture, that only one ſpecies of inſe& forms one kind of ga; 
yet it may be, that two or three kinds may give origin to the 
| ſame kind. There is, however, another occaſion of our ſee- 
ing different ſpecies come out of different galls of the ſame 
Find; and this is the effect of the enemies of the proper 
3 | x 1 | 
It might appear that the parent fly, when ſhe had formed a 
gall for the habitation of her ho offspring, had placed it 1 
an impregnable fortreſs : but this is not the caſe ;; for it fre- 
quently happens that a fly as ſmall, as that which 
gave origin to the gall, produces a worm which is of the car- 
Sor. Vor. l. gs 
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nivorous kind, as the other feeds on vegetable juices. This 
little fly, well knowing that where there is one of theſe pro- 
tuberances on a leaf, there is a tender and defenceleſs inſet 


within, pierces the ſides of the gall, and depoſits her egg within 


it. This, when it hatches into a worm, feeds upon the pro- 


per inhabitant, and, hnally, after devouring it, paſſes into the 
chryſalis ſtate, and thence appears in the form of its parent fly, 
and is ſcen making its way out of the gad, in the place of the 
proper inhabitant. 

On opening theſe leaf galls, which are properly the habitation 
only of one animal, it is common to find two, the ſtronger 
preying upon the body of the other, and ſucking its juices as 
it does thoſe of the leaf; often it is found wholly employed in 
devouring, its unoffending neighbour at once: this is probably 
the caſe when its time of eating is nearly over; and, in fine, 
when we find the gall inhabited by only one inſect, or con- 
taining only one chryſalis, as it ought in its natural ſtate to do, 
we are never certain that this is the proper inhabitant, as it 
may be one of theſe deſtroyers who has eaten up the other, and 
ſupplied its place. Reaumur”s Hiſt. Inſ. Vol. 6. p. 197, ſeq. 


OAK puceron, a name given by naturaliſts to a very remarkable 


ſpecies of animal of the puceron kind. The generality of ſuch 
animals live on the ſurface of the branches and leaves of trees, 
and plants; but theſe bury themſelves in the cleſts of the cat, 
and fome other trees, and getting into the crevices, where the 
bark is a little ſeparated from the wood, they there live at cafe, 
and feed to their fill, without being expoſed to their common 
enemies. 

Thele are the largeſt of all the ſpecies of fucerons ; the winged 
ones are nearly of the ſize of a common houſe fly, and the 
naked, or ſuch as have no wings, though Jeſs than theſe, are 


yet greatly larger than any other ſpecies of pucerons; the winged 


and naked kinds in theſe, as well as in the other ſpecies of pu- 
cerons, are all mothers, and great number of young ones may be 
preſſed out of the body of either kind, when gently ſqueezed. 
The winged ones are black, and the others of a deep brown, 
or coftee-colour ; they have the moſt remarkable trunk of any 
animal in the world; it is more than twice the length of their 
bodies, and has not its origin at the extremity of the head, as 
in other inſects, but is fixed into the breaſt near the origin of 
the firſt pair of legs. When the creature is walking, it car- 


ries this ſtrait along the belly, and trailing a conſiderable length 


behind it, but with the point turned up, that it may be out of 
the way of accidents, and be ready to ſuck. When the crea- 
ture has a mind to ſuck a part of x & tree that is juſt before it, 
it draws up, and ſhortens the trunk, till it brings it to a pro- 
per length, and direction; but when it ſucks in the common 
way, it crawls upon the inner ſurface of the bark, and the 
turned up end of the trunk, which refembles a tail, fixes itſelf 


againſt the wood that is behind it, or contiguous to its back, 


and ſucks there. The extremity of this trunk holds ſo faſt by 
the wood, that when it is pulled away, it frequently brings a 
ſmal] piece of the wood away with it. 

The ants are as fond of theſe as of the other ſpecies of pucerons, 


and that for the ſame reaſon, not feeding upon them, but on 


their dung, which is a liquid matter of a ſweet taſte, and is the 
natural juice of the tree, very little altered. Theſe creatures 


are the ſureſt guides where to find this ſpecies of puceron; for if 


we at any time ſee a number of theſe crawling up an oa# to a 
certain part, and there creeping inte the clefts of the bark, we 
may be aſſured that in that place there are quantities of theſe 
oak fucerons, | | ; 

The mechaniſm by which this trunk of the oa# puceron is 
ſhortened, is like that by which we alter at pleaſure the length 
of our teleſcopes which are compoſed of ſeveral parts running 
one into another. This trunk is, in the fame manner, com- 
poſed of three joints, which, at the pleaſure of the animal, are 
received more or leſs into one another's cavities, and, in all 
ſtates, are ſo flexile, that the animal can bend, and direct them 
to any part at pleaſure. | | 
The laſt joint of the trunk, or that which is fartheſt from the 
body is terminated by a very hard and ſharp point; it is made 
only to pierce into the ſubſtance of the hard wood, and as, if 
this had been hollow, it muſt have been both weaker, and 
thicker. bcth which are great diſadvantages in regard to its uſe, 
nature has made it ſolid. In this it departs from the general 
nature of other trunks of inſets, which are always open at the 
end: but inſtead of that, this has an oblong flit on its 
upper part, a little above the end; by this means, it is 
able at once forcibly to enter the wood, and to imbibe 
its juices. This flit is not to be perceived without the 
largeſt magnifiers, but there is always to be ſeen. a drop 
of tranſparent liquor on the place where it is, if the crea- 


ture be a little ſqueezed when newly taken off from the wood. 


This whole trunk is beautifully tranſparent, and there are two 
long bodies like hairs ſeen _— it, It is ay. a; 
= - 
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the uſes of ſo minute parts, but, probably, theſe ſerve either to | 
aſſiſt the motions of that trunk in lengthening, or ſhortening, | 
or elſe as piſtons, in drawing, up the juices for food. ; 
Though the trunk already deſcribed appear very fingular in this 
inſect, there is ſomething in the mechaniſm of the parts by 
which it receives its nouriſhment {till more wonderful, more 
out of the common method of nature than that: this is, that 
the creature has, properly ſpeaking, a double trunk, for it has, 
beſide this long one, another which. is ſhorter, being about the 
lengthened diameter of thoſe of the other inſects of this kind, 
and placed, as they are, at the extremity of the head. The 
creature can elevate, and protend, this leſſer trunk at pleaſure, 
but, in its natural Rate, it is lodged in a ſmall channel, in the 
long and large trunk before deſcribed, made to receive it. I he 
uſe of this ſeems very plain, though very ſingular; as the crea- 
ture was to feed upon the juices of a hard and ſolid wood, it 
required an organ of peculiar ftrength to enter its ſubſtance ; 
this nature has provided it with in its long trunk, but, as the 
uſes that was deſtined for required its being placed on the 
breaſt, this was a pe rt too far diſtant from the head to be pro- 
per for the receiving the juices. This ſcheme of nature for the 
nouriſhment of the animal, ſeems therefore to have been this; 
the larger trunk is to receive, and convey to its upper part, 
the juices of the tree, and the ſmaller trunk is there to be in- 


ſerted at pleaſure into it, and to ſuck up from thence the juice | 


into the body, as, in common caſes, its office 1s to do it imme- 
diately from the plant itſelf. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. Vol. 6. p- 
64, 78. | | 
The ants are ſo extremely fond of the juices of the tree, when 
prepared for them by paſling through the body of this animal, 
that when the puceron has a drop not yet evacuated, but hang- 
ing only in part out at the paſſage, an ant will often ſeize on it 
hers. 


The diſtinguiſhing characters of the pucerons of all kinds, is their 


having two paſſages for the excrements on the hinder part 
of the body, beſide what reſembles the anus in larger animals; 
_ theſe paſſages, in molt ſpecies, are formed into a fort of horns, 
or ſhort hollow tubes, ſticking out from the body of the crea- 
ture, and ſerving as a very obvious diſtinction of it from all 
other animals : in this, however, and in ſome other ſpecies, 
theſe paſſages are not formed into horns, but are only two 
round tubercles a little more elevated than the reft of the ſurface 
of the body, and placed where the horns in others ſtand, Re- 
aumur's Hiſt. Inf. Vol. 6. p. 78. Oe 
Oax ſnake, in zoology. See DRyItxvs. | 
OAT, avena, in botany. See the article AvENA. | 
Some phyſicians have greatly recommended a diet drink made 
of oats, in various diſtempers. The method of preparing the 
drink is as follows: take of recent oats entire, and well waſhed, 
one pound and an half; of the freſh root of ſuccory, cut into 
flices, one handfull ; ſpring water twelve pints ; boil all together 
in a clean earthen veſſel to the conſumption of half, and then 
ftrain the liquor through a linnen cloth, and add to it fix ounces 
of coarſe ſugar, and half an ounce of ſal prunellz ; let it boil 
again, and afterwards be taken off the fire,and ſet by, for a day 
and a night, in a cool place; then pour off the clear liquor, 
and keep it in a cellar in veſſels clofe ſtopped. 
Two ordinary cup-fulls of this liquor given twice a day, three 
hours before, and as many after dinner, are ſaid to do wonders 
in the cure of all kinds of fevers, colic pains, pleuriſies, itches, 
cutaneous tumors, and hypocondriacal diſorders ; as alfo in 
cleanſing the kidnies from ſand, and opening the obſtructed 
viſcera. The uſe of it is ordered to be continued thirteen days, 
and, if the patient be cacochymic, a gentle purge is to be given 
before it is taken. It isnccounted a great preſervative againſt 
illneſs, if taken thrice a year, in ſpring, in autumn, and in the 
dog days; and the inventor of it, Joannes de St. Catharina, is 
| faid to have kept himſelf alive by it to the age of an hundred 
and twenty years, without any diſeaſe. 
Dr. Lower having tried it, and found its good effects, by re- 


peated experience, made it public, and the celebrated Hoffman | - 


has written an expreſs treatiſe about it, in which he recom- 
mends it both in intermittent and continued fevers, but ad- 
viſes purified nitre to be uſed inſtead of the ſal prunellæ, and 
obſerves that the two boilings ordered by Dr. Lower are not 
neceſſary, but that the ſugar and nitre may be added at firit. 


It muſt be kept carefully in ſummer, otherwiſe it ſoon be- | 


comes ſour, and unfit for uſe. - | 
Thoſe who deſire to have it coloured may boil in it an ounce 
of alkanet root, and two ounces of red ſaunders, which will 
give it a fine red colour, without at all affecting its vir- 
tues. x 
It is, unqueſtionably, a very valuable medicine, affording ſin- 

r relief wherever obſtructions of the veſle's are to be re- 
moved, or ſalts to be waſhed out of the habit; where the viſ- 
cid juices are to be diluted, or a due degree of moiſture, and 
humidity reſtored. It is alſo excellent for allaying thirſt in 
fevers, and for ſtopping hæmorrhages. = 
Black Oats. Theſe are commonly ſown upon an etch crop, or 
on a lay, which they plough up in January, when the earth is 


moiſt, taking care to turn the turf well, and to lay it even and 


flat. Oats are to be ſown earlier in the northern parts of Eng- 
land than inthe ſouthern. 1s * 


* 


——— 
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harrowing it well in; but this muſt always be harrowed the 
| ſame way that the furrows lie of a lay, or but very little croſs, 

for fear of railing the turf, but upon an etch, as ſoon as the land 
is ploughed on an edge, they ſow and harrow it in once; then 
ſow it a ſecond time, - the full quantity, and harrow it five 
or fix times over, obſerving to harrow once os twice acroſ;, 
which breaks the clods, and covers the ſeed better than har- 
rowing all one way. They commonly ſow them upon a 
broad ridge, which they give the land but one ploughing for. 

The uſual time of ſowing black oats is in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, or a very few weeks later, ſometimes not till the be- 
ginning of March : they are a hardy grain, and will bear any 
thing of wet or cold. Four buſhels of ſeed is the quantity for 
an acre ; but they grow beſt on a moiſt land, though they will 
not miſs any where, The farmer knows that his oats are ripe 
when the ſtalk turns yellow, the grain feels hard, and the huſk 
begins to open, and ſhew the ſeed After they are cut, they 
ſhould lie for the dew and the rain to plump them, and make 
them thraſh well ; and, if weedy, to kill the weeds: but, if 
there happen much rain, they muſt be got in again as ſoon as 
dry, otherwiſe the cats will ſoon fall out of the huſks, and great 
part of the crop be loſt. | 


Red OaTs. The red oat is a kind of corn very common in Staf. 


fordſhire, and ſome of the northern counties; it is a ſort of 
naked oat, and is very proper for making oatmeal, becauſe the 
kernel thraſhes out of the hull, without carrying it to the mill, 
or dryingof it. This-at is cultivated in the ſame manner as barley. 


Mhite Oats. This kind of oat is commonly ſown upon an etch, 


after wheat, rye, or barley : they only give the land one plough- 
ing, and ſow them, and harrow them, as they do the black 
oats, except the land is ſubject to weeds ; in that caſe it is good 
to plough up the wheat, or rye ſtubble, in November, which 
will make it rot the better, and be a kind of winter fallowing. 
Only if you have a very dry burning ground, which black oats 
will not delight in, in that cafe, they often ſow them upon a 
lay. March and April are the uſual time of ſowing white 
oats, and the drier the weather is when they are ſown, the bet- 
ter; they grow beſt upon a dry, gravelly, or ſandy land, and 
they are the beſt cf all to be ſowed upon a land very ſubje to 
weeds, becauſe, being ſowed late, they allow a very late plough- 


ſooner than any other plant. The reaping of white oats is the 
ſame with that of the black, and they generally yield about the 
ſame quantity, that is, twenty buſhels, or thereabouts, from an 
acre. Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 134. | 


Wild Oar, in huſbandry, a kind of oat, or oat graſs, which 


comes up of itſelf, without ſowing, and is much hated, and 
dreaded by the farmers. This, in many counties of England, 
is the greateſt of all hinderances of the good crops of barley, 
and often of other grain. It is a rough and hairy oat, and uſu- 
ally black. In the wetter years, and after much froſt, this is 
found to be moſt troubleſome. 
The beſt remedy the farmer has againſt this, is to ſow the land 
moſt apt to produce it with beans, and when they. are come up 
to about three inches high, to turn in ſheep upon the ground, 
about twenty ſheep to an acre ; theſe will eat up all the ſhoots 
of the wild oat, aud not touch the beans ſo long as there is any 
of the oat ſhoots left. Moreton's Northampt. p. 480. 


OarT-ſnail. See the article SNAIL. 
OBELISCUS marmoreus, in natural hiſtory, the name of a very 


remarkable ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, unknown to us in its recent 


ſate, but met with very frequently foſſile in the Swediſh ſtone 
uſed for pavements, and in ſome other kinds, and more accu- 


and by Klein tubulus marinus cincameratus. Klein. de tubul. 
p.-7. See TuBULUS concameratus. 
OBELISK (Cyct.) — One of the uſes of obeliſts among the an- 
tients, was to find the meridian attitudes of the ſun, at differ- 
ent times of the year. Hence they ſerved inſtead of very large 
gnomons. One of the cbeliſes now ſtanding at Rome, that of 
St. John's Lateran, is, in height, 108 Engliſh feet, without the 
pedeſtal ; and the other aboliſh buried under the campo Marzs, 
wants but little of the ſame height. Pliny gives us a deſcri- 
ption of this gnomon, lib. 36. & 15. Nom him it appears that 
there was laid down, from the foot of the obeliſt northward, 2 
level pavement of ſtone, equal in breadth to the breadth of the 
obeliſe itſelf, and equal in length to its ſhadow at noen, upon the 
ſhorteſt day; that is to ſay, that its length was to the height of 
the obeliſe, almoſt as 22 to 10, and that, under this pavements 
there were properly let in parallel rulers of brafs, whoſe di- 
ſtances from the point, directly under the apex of the obeliſt, 
were reſpectively equal to the lengths of the ſhadow thereof at 
noon,on the ſeveral days of the year, as the ſame lengths de- 
creaſed from the ſhorteſt day to the longeſt, and again increaſed 
from the longeſt day to the ſhorteſt. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 


on Hardouin's amendment of a paſſage in Pliny's natural hi- 
ſtory, lib. 2. §. 74. Edit. Pariſ. 1723. fol. about the length of 
the ſhadows of gnomons in different latitudes. 
OBEY, in the manege. A horſe, is ſaid to obey the hand and 
heels, to obcy the aids, or helps, when be knows and anſwers 
them according to demand, | | 


| | | OBLADA, 


Oats are ſown with a broad caſt at twice as they do barley, | 


ing, and growing very quick after this, they over-top the weeds 


rately named by late authors poiythalamium, and ortheceratites, 


482. Lect. 5. where we alſo find ſome remarks by Mr, Folkes 
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lanurus of authors, a fiih of the ſparus kind, diſtinguiſhed by 


Artedi by the name of the ſparus variegated with longitudinal | 


lines, and with a large black ſpat on each fide near the tail. 

OBLAT ( y:1.)—OBLATA is alſo a word uſed by ſome au- 
thors to expreſs a ſort of purging tablet, made of fine flower 
and ſugar, with ſome purging ingredients. 

OLAT is alſo uſed to ſignify the conſecrated waſers, or hoſts, 
diſtributed to the communicants in the maſs or ſacrament of 
the altar; and ſometimes the cuſtomary treats in religious 
houſes have been called by the name of oblatæ. 

OBLIGATO, in the Italian muſic, ſignifies for, on purpoſe for, 
or neceſſary, as doi violint obligato, on purpoſe for two violins; 
and ſo of other things, as confagotto obligate, that mult be played 
with a baſſoon, &c. | ; ; 
Sometimes it ſignifies confined, or reſtrained, by. certain rules. 
ſubjected to certain limits or Jaws, in order to perform ſome 
particular thing, to give ſome particular expreſſion of a paſſion, 
action, &c. In this ſenſe we ſay, contra; unto obligato, fuga ob- 
ligata, &c. We alſo ſay, the baſs is obligate, when it is only a 
ground of a certain number of bars, which are to be repeated 
over and over; ſuch is the baſs to chacones, &c. and every 
baſs wherein one is obliged to keep a certain movement, and to 

perform only certain notes, &c. | 

OBLIGEE, in law, is the party to whom an obligation, or bond 
is made. Blount. 

OBLIGOR, in law, the party who enters into, or executes, an 
obligation, or bond. 


* OBLIQUE (Cyc!.) — OeL1Que circle, in the ſtereographical 


projection of the ſphere, any circle that is ob/zque to the plane 

of projection. : | 8 5 

OBLIQUO, in the Italian muſic, ſigniſies two breves tied to- 
gether, which make but one body, whence it is named in 
Italian nota d un corpo ſolo ; ſometimes there is a tail, or the 
right, or left ſide, either aſcending, or deſcending, (See Ne E, 
LIG ATURE, and VIRGULA,) However it be, the two extremes 
mark the ſound, the middle ſerves only to tie them, thus : 


| — 
8 I 4 


OBLIQUUS brevis, in anatomy, a name given by ſome authors 
to the muſcle uſually called the obliguus inferier occuli, the 
ſextus occuli of Fallopius. | 

OBL1Quus externus, in anatomy, the name of a muſcle of the 
abdomen, which is broad and thin, fleſhy on its upper and 
back part, and tendinous on the anterior, and greateſt por- 
tion of the lower part. It reaches from half the lateral 
and inferior part of the thorax, to almoſt half the lateral 


and ſuperior part of the pelvis: and from the back part of 


the regio lumbaris to the linea alba. It is fixed by its up- 
per part to the ribs, by its lower to the os ilium, liga- 
mentum Fallopii, and os pubis, and by the fore-part to the 
linea alba; the poſterior portion next the vertebræ of the 
loins has commonly no true muſcular inſertions. It is called 
alſo the obliquus deſcendens, obliguus ſuperior, and cbliquus ma- 

Jor. 

It is fixed to eight ribs by the ſame number of angles, the 
inſertions in the bony extremities of the ribs are at differ- 
ent diſtances from the cartilages, and the name of di- 
gitations, or indentations, have been given to theſe angular 
inſertions, becauſe they join a like number of the ſame 

kind belonging to other muſcles, as the fingers of the hands 
may be locked between each other ; theſe digitations appear 
to be entirely fleſhy, but they are almoſt all truly a little 
tendinous in their back part ; they ſeem to encreaſe in breadth 
alſo as they deſcend, and often unite with the intercoſtal 
muſcles, as they paſs over them; there are in theſe muſcles 
other internal inſertions, covered and hid by thoſe which 
appear outwardly. The firſt digitation is longer than the 

| reſt, and has about the breadth of two fingers; the ſecond 
is about an inch in breadth; the third is ab:ut three fin- 


gers broad ; the fourth mixes, by ſome of its anterior fibres, | 


with the ſerratus major, as the firſt does with the pectora- 
lis major, and the ſecond with the ſerratus major; the fifth 


mixes both with the foregoing, and with the firſt digita- 


tion of the latiſſimus dorſi; the fixth is about two fingers 
broad, and ſends off a faſciculus of fibres to the ſerratus 
major; and the ſeventh is of the ſame breadth with the 
former, and ſome of its fibres are ſent off to the ſerratus 
poſterius inferior. Minſtiu's Anatomy, p. 463. 8 
OBL1Quus internus. This is another name for the ch/iqu¹˙ 
aſcendens. It is a broad thin muſcle like the former, with 
nearly the ſame extent and inſertions, that is in the lower 
ribs above, in the criſta of the os ilium, and „ 
Fallopii below, and in the linea alba before; but it dif- 
fers from it in this, that the lower part of it is more fleſhy 
than the upper. One portion of its lower extremity, which is 
intirely fleſhy, is fixed by very ſhort tendinous fibres in the 
middle ſpace between the two lahia of the criſta of the os 
ilium, from the back part of the tuberoſity of that criſta, near 
the ſymphyſis of the os ſacrum, almoſt all the way to the 
ſuperior, and anterior ſpine of the os ilium ; fo that its in- 
ſertion reaches farther back than that of the obliquus ex- 


OBLADA, in ichthyology, a name given by ſome to the we- 


ternus. The fleſhy fibres thus fixed run up firſt from be- 
hind, obliquely forward, a. d then this obliquity encreaſes 
proportionably, as the fibres lie more anteriorly, and they 
crols thoſe of the fleſhy portion of the external obliquus, 
being afterwards inſerted exteriorly in the lower edges of 
the cartilages of all the falſe ribs, and thoſe of the two loweſt 
true ribs, reaching to the extremity of the cartilago enſiſormis. 

F-inflnw's Anatomy, p. 165. FR s 

OBr1quus ci ſuperior, a muſcle ſituated laterally between 
the occiput, and firſt vertebra, and nearly of the fame figure 
with the two recti. It is fixed to the end of the tranſverſe 
apophyſis of the firſt vertebra, from whence it runs upward, 
and very obliquely backward, and is inſerted in the tranſ- 
verſe line of the 05 occipitis, almoſt at an equal diſtance 
from the criſta, ind the maſtoide apophyſis between the 
rectus major and the complexus minor, which it covers a 
little. Minſlio's Anatomy, p. 237. i 

OBLi1QUus capitis inferior, a muſcle ſituated in a contrary di- 
rection to the obliquus ſuperior, between the firſt and ſe- 
cond vertebre of the neck, and reſembles the ſuperior in 
every thing but ſize. It is fixed below to one branch of 
the bifurcated ſpinal apophyſis of the ſecond vertebra, near 
the infertion of the rectus major, from whence it runs ob- 
liquely, upward and outward, and is inſerted in the end of 
the tranſverie apophyſis of the firit vertebra, under the lower 

| Inſertion of the obliquus ſuperior. //7n/low's Anatomy, 
p. 237. | | 

OBLIQUUS capitis mfericy is alſo the name given by Albinus to a 
muſcle called by Winſlow c6/zquus major 3 and, by Veſalius, 
and the old authors, ſentus capitis mventiun. Fallopius makes 
it the et mts capitis, and Euſtachius, in his treatiſe, De 
m-tu capitis, calls it parvus muſcu'us a ſecunde vertebre ſe ina 
in preceſſum tranſver/um ſpine cdi que infixts, 

OgL1QUUS juperior ocu't, in anatomy, a name given by A'binus, 
and others, to the muſcle called co/7quus major, and tertius 

Palſebrarum, by others. 5 | 

OBL1Quvs naris muſculus, in anatomy, a name given by Winſ- 
low to the muſcle ſince called by Alvinus the /evatcr labii 
fritert 14s alæ que naſi. ; | 

OBLONG leaf, among botaniſts. See Lea. | 

UBNUNCIA I ION, ebnunctatic, in Roman antiquity. See 

NuNCIAT10N. 

OBOE, or Ozo1, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to ſignify an 

hautboy or Haboy, or that a part is to be played on that inſtrument, 

OBRANG, in botany, the name given by the people of Gui- 

nea to a very ſingular and remarkable plant, the virtues of 

which they greatly praiſe. They boil it in water, and uſe 
the decoction by way of a fomentation to take down ſwel- 
lings of the teſticles. Its leaves have ſome faint reſemblance 
to thoſe of our liquorice, whence Petiver has called it gh- 
cyrrbixæ falio ſingulari frutex Guineenſis ſpinis gemellis. Phil: 

Tranf. No 232. 

OBRIZUM, in antiquity, a kind of gold. Pliny ſays a, that 
they call the gold that has been ſeveral times purified in 
the fire, obrizum. Auri experiment ignis eft ut fimili colere 
rubeat quo ignis; atque iþſum obrizum vicant, Abrix in Ara- 

bic, or Perſian, ſignifies fine gold without mixture, which 

the Greeks and Latins call chr. zum b. — [* Plin. l. xxxili. c. 
23. Þ Calmet, Dict. Bibl.] 

OBSIDIANUS /apis, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, 

the name of a ſtone which they have alſo deſcribed under 
the name of the Chian marble, It is a very ſmooth and 

hard marble, extremely difficult to cut, but capable of a 
fine poliſh, and was uſed among the antient Greeks for the 
making reflecting mirrors. See the article CH1UM armer. 
The later writers have ſuppoſed the name ob/zdianus derived 

from ſomebody of the name of Ob/idius, who was the in- 
ventor of this uſe of it; but it ſeems only a falſe ſpelling 

of the word of fianus, ans T1; oled. , from ſeeing the images 
of things in it. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 460. 

OBSTITA, among the Romans, a term uſed to ſignify places 

that had been thunder- ſtruck, which were otherwiſe called 

bidentalia. Hefm Lex. Univ. in voce: See'BiDENTAL. 

OBSTRUCTION #& the b.wels, obſtructis alvi, in medicine, the 

name by which authors expreſs what we call civeneſi, that 

is, a retention of the ſtools a longer time in the bowels 
than they ſhould be kept there, from whatever cauſe that 
retention happens, : 

An cbſtructis avi is ſometimes idiopathic, where there is no 

other diſeaſe concurring to it; ſometimes it is ſymptomatic, 

and depends entirely on other diſeaſes, as on fevers, congeſti- 
ons, and the like. | | 

Signs of CosTIVENEss:. The firſt, and moſt obvious, of theſe 

is, the not going to ſiool in the ſpace of twenty-four hours; 

this is uſually ſucceeded by a dizzyneſs, and vertiginous diſ- 
order of the head, painful congeſtions of blood about the 
head, flatulencies, oppreſſions of the ſtomach, and ftraitneſs 
and anxiety about the præcord.a. Tunker's Conſp. Med. 


P. 590. ' | 
Perſons ſulject to CosTIvextss. Men of ſedentary, and idle 
lives, are more ſubject than others to this complaint, eſpe- 
cially when ſubject to commotions of the blood, and of a 
dry choleric temperament, and ſuch as are ſubje& to hypo- 

1 | iac 
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condriac aſſections, and to the gout, or to nephritic com- 
plaints, and to acute fevers. | 


Cauſes of Cos rIvINESs. Theſe are obſerved by writers to 


Methid of treatment in CosTIvENEss. An idiopathic col ive. 


It is fixed by fleſhy fibres to the outer, or anterior fide of 
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be of two kinds, the active, and the paſſive. The active 
cauſe is a certain ſtricture which comes on in the rectum 
in many different diſorders; as in the ſtone, in nephritic 
complaints, and in general, in all the congeſtions of blood 
toward the upper parts of the body. 


ſluggiſhneſs in nature, which leaves the periſtaltic motion of 


the guts too languid, on occaſion of which the feces are eaſily 
indurated in the bowels. - Ihe occaſienal- and accidental 
cauſes which contribute to this induration of the feces are 


What is called the | 
paſſive cauſe of co/tiveneſs, is that occaſioned. by a ſort of 


| 


and checking the natural tendencies, and motions toward it; 


© cured by means of drinking more liquids than uſual, and 


ſame rules are to obſerved as in the cure of the idiopathic co/- 


more bound than before, and by that means add to the com- 
plaint they were meant to relieve, and even the gentleſt purg- | 


de aere, et morb. epid. | 
OBTUNDENTIA, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 


_ . acrimony of the humors. 20 
OBTURATOR (Cycl.) — On rRA TOR externus, a ſmall flat 


the acetabulum, where a tendon is formed, which contin 


the following: a neęlecting the uſual time of going to ſtool ; 


an extraordinary heat of the body, and copious ſweats; a 
larger quantity of ſolid food taken into the ſtomach than is 
proper for the quantity of fluids ſwallowed, and a common 


uʒſe of ſuch food as is dry and hard of digeſtion. | - 
Prognoſtics in CosrIivEN ESS. It is the origin of a great many 


difrders ; and, in particular caſes, is often attended with im- 
minent danger. In choleric habits, in which perſons are ſub- 
ject to large quantities of bilious matter being lodged in the 
primæ viz, cl iveneſs is uſually attended with colics, and vio- 
lent heats. The indurated excrements alſo, when they preſs 
upon the veins in the guts, very often prevent the circula- 
tion, and, by that means, bring on dangerous inflammations 


in the parts; and, in general, whatever diſeaſe is attended with | 


coſtiveneſs is rendered worſe and more violent by it. 
neſs, when grown into a habit by long ſufferance, is heſt 


giving the body a greater ſhare of motion; but this motion 
muſt, by no means, be violent, for that always encreaſes the 


* diſeaſe, but when placid and eaſy, it tends greatly to the re- 


ſtoring the periſtaltic motion of the bowels to its proper 
ſtate. To this it is to be added, that many people have re- 


ſtored themſelves from this diſtemperature to a good ſtate, on- 


ly by going to the cloſe-{tool every day, at a cettain hour, 
and only endeavouring for ſome time, but without great v1- 
olence, to force a ſtool; the conſequence of a continual prac- 
tice of this, for ſome weeks together, has brought nature to 
expect it, and, in fine, to be prepared for it, and always to 
have faces at the time ready to be diſcharged The eating 
a ſmall piece of bread with a large quantity of butter ſpread 
over it every day before dinner and ſupper is alſo a good: 
cuſtom; and purges taken-every ſpring and autumn are a 
method of bringing nature into a proper courſe... When the 
caſe is violent, and calls for the aſſiſtance of medicine, there 
is always more benefit obtained from. clyſters, : than rating 
purging medicines given internally. Theſe laſt, when given 
. muſt never be violent. x _ 
In a ſymptomatic co/tiveneſs, the primary diſeaſe is always to 
be firſt regarded, and this is, generally, not a little relieved 
by a proper removal of the ceſiveneſi. In chronic caſes, the 
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tiveneſs ;, but, in acute caſes, recourſe is to be had to clyſters, 
and large draughts of warm, and weak fluids, ſuch as barley 
water, and the like. | | 

When coftiveneſs is attended with no other complaint, but 
people enjoy their perfect health with it,the:e is no occaſion for 
medicines, nature being in ſome conſtitutions habituated to it, 
and doing well with it. There are many perſons who, in ge- 


neral, do not go to ſtool oftener than once in three days ; 


ſome once in a week; and there have heen inſtances of peo- 


ple, who, while they have enjoyed a perfect health, and eat ve- 
ry heartily, have not gone above once in three or four weeks. 
When habitual co/tiveneſs is to be cured by motion, and drink- 
ing more fluids, theſe muſt be always uſed together ; for other- 
wiſe drink alone more relaxes the bowels, 'and motion alone 
diflipates the already too little humidity. Thus either of them 
alone muſt add to the diſeaſe, which, when given together, 
they cure. The common method of attempting to cure co/- 


 tiveneſs by repeated doſes of purges, brings on a great many | 


inconveniencies, particularly they always leave the bowels 


ing medicines have this effect. TFunker's Conſp. Med. p. 391. 

In cafes of this kind, Dr. Huxham recommends a medicine 
prepared with ſalt of hartſhorn, ſaturated with ſpirit of vine- 
gar, which not only takes away the fœtid ſmell of the oil 
of the ſalt, but changes it into an agreeable aromatic. Obſ. 


ſuch medicines as are given to obtund, or edulcorate the 


muſcle, which fills up the foramen ovale of the os inno- 
minatum exteriorly, and reaches from thence to the great 
trochanter of the os femoris behind the neck of that bone. 


the os pubis, all the way to the foramen ovale, to the edge 
of that hole next the ſmall ramus of the iſchium, under 
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its courſe behind the neck of the os femoris toward the great 
trochanter, and is inſerted between the gemelli, and quad- 
ratus, in a ſmall foſſula, between the apex of the great tro- 
chanter, and the baſis of the collum femoris. Minſloro's 
Anatomy, p. 211. | 


OBTuRATOR internus, a flat muſcle, almoſt triangular, ſitu- 


ated in the bottom of the pelvis; it covers the foramen 
ovale, and almoſt all the inſide of the os pubis and iſchium. 


It is fixed to the internal labium of all the anterior half 


of the foramen ovale, a little to the neighbouring part of 
the obturator ligament, and alſo both above and below the 
foramen... It is likewiſe fixed to the upper half of the in- 
ſide of the os iſchium, from the upper oblique notch in the 
foramen ovale, to the ſuperior part of the great poſterior 
ſinus of the os ilium. | 3 | 

From all this extent, the fleſhy fibres contracting in breadth, 
run down below the ſpine of the iſchium, where they go 
out of the pelvis through the poſterior notch in the iſchium, 
The inſide of the body of this muſcle, or that turned to 
the cavity of the pelvis, is pretty uniform ; but the outſide, 
or that turned toward the foramen ovale, and which touches 
the bone, has four middle radiated tendons, which uniting 
at the poſterior notch of the iſchium, run over it from be- 
hind forward, as over a pulley, each tendon fliding in a 
particular cartilaginous channel. Afterwards the four tendons 
having got out of the pelvis, are pretty ſtrictly united in 
one large flat tendon, which, croſſing over that of the py- 
riformis, unites with it, having firſt received on each fide, 
ſome additional fleſhy fivres from the two gemelli. The 
great tendon flides freely, in a ſort of membranous vagina, 
formed by theſe muſcles, and is inſerted in the middle of 
the ſuperior part of the cavity of the great trochanter, ad- 
hering cloſely to the capſular ligament of the joint, and 
being united to the tendons of the glutzus minimus, and 
pyriformis. 7/infl,w's Anatomy, p. 209. | | 


OBTURATOR /igament. This is one of the proper ligaments 


of the offa innominata, and fills up all the great foramen 


ovale, except the oblique notch at its upper part. It is 


taſtened preciſely to the edge of the circumference of that 
hole, from the anterior part of the oblique notch, all the 


way to the ſymphyſis between the os pubis, and os iſchium. 


From thence to the poſterior part of the inferior notch, it is 
fixed to the internal labium of the edge of the circumference, 
forming a kind of ſmall channel with the external labium ; 
and afterwards it is fixe4 to the common edge of the fo- 
ramen ovale, and cotyloide notch. By this diſpoſition, an 
opening is left between this ligament, and the ſuperior ob- 
lique notch, and immediately below this common opening, 
there are two ſmall perforations in the ligament alone. W in, 
low's Anatomy, p. 124. 

BULARIA, in botany, the name given by Linnæus to a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : there is 
no cup to the flower, but, in the place of one, there ſtand 
two leaves of the plant. The flower is compoſed of only 
one leaf; the tube is of a bell ſhape, inflated, and pervious, 


and the edge is divided into four ſegments, which ate ſhorter - 
than the tube, and are of a bifid figure. The ſtamina are 


tour ſubulated filaments, ariſing from the ſegments of the 
flower, and two of them are ſomewhat ſmaller than the others. 
The antherz are ſmall. The germen of the piſtil is oval, 
and compreſſed. The ſtyle is cylindric, and of the length 
of the ſtamina ; and the ſtigma is oblong, bifid, and re- 
maining. The capſule is of an oval, compreſſed figure, and 
contains numerous ſeeds, in form of a fine powder. Linnæi 
Gen. Plant. p. 297. 
CCATION, aterm in the antient huſbandry, by which they 
expreſſed what we do by barrowing, though they performed 
it with a different , inſtrument, a kind of rake. | 
With the teeth of this inſtrument, they levelled the 
and broke the clods, and, with the hand, ſtrewed the corn 
over this level ground. Then they brought on the plough, 
and ploughed it in; fo that the grain was fown in furrows, as 
we expreſs it, and uſually came up, as we ſee it does at this 
time with us, in the ſame caſe, in the lower parts only. Af- 
ter it had got a few leaves, they went over een! again 
with the ſame inſtrument a ſecond time, to clear away the 
weeds, and move the earth about the roots of the young plants. 
If they did this lengthways of the furrows, the earth being ſome- 
what hardened, there fell but little of it among the corn; 
but if they did it croſſways of the furrows, a great deal fell 


down upon, and among, the young plants, and, in a manner, 


buried them; they were uſually. obſerved to grow the better 
for this croſs harrowing, except in cold places; and the huſ- 
bandmen thought the vigour of the plants was owing to the 
burying them with new earth; but this was really rather 
prejudicial to them, and the advantage they had aroſe from 
the more deep ſtirring of the ground. Tu!/s Huſbandry. 


 OCCHIO, in glaſs-making, the hole in the floor of the tower of 


the leer. Neri's Art. of Glaſs. p. 


n 
OCCIDENS, an affected name given by ſome of the chemical 


writers to vinegar... 


OCCIDENT, in . weſtward quarter of the ho- 


rizon, or that part of the horizon where the ecliptic, or 
the ſun therein, deſcends into the lower hemiſphere. 
| Equinodtial 
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Eguinoctial Occ:nerT, that point of the horizon where the ſun 
ſets, when entering aries, or libra. f 


Efival OCCIDENT) that point of the horizon where the ſun ſets 


at his entrance into the ſign cancer, when the days are longeſt. 
Hyberna! OccipexrT, that point of the orizon where the ſun 
ſets, when entering the ſign of capricorn ; at which time, the 
days, with us, are ſhorteſt. 3 mY 8 
OCC!PITAL (Cycl.) — The os oc: ipitis, or occipital bone, is ſitu- 
ated in the poſterior and lower part of the cranium; it repre 
ſents a kind of lozenge. irregularly indented, and is convex 
without, and concave within. It ſometimes, but very rarely, 
is found to conſiſt of two pieces, being divided, in that caſe, 
by the continuation of the coronal ſuture. It conſiſts of an 
external, and internal ſide, of the upper, lower, lateral, and 
middle parts; the firſt four of which may le looked upon as ſo 
many angles; and has four edges, the two ſuperior of which are 
indented, the two inferior are more or Jeſs unequal in differ- 
ent ſubjeQs. Near the middle of the Convex outſide of this 
bone, the occipital protuberance, or riſing, is obſervable ; un- 
der this protuberance are two ſuperficial tranſverſe arches z 
theſe are more remarkable in ſome ſubjects, than in others, 
one ſuperior, and larger, the other inferior, and leſs, and both 
reaching to the maſtoide proceſs on each ſide: the inferior 
arch is cut at right angles by a perpendicular line, called the 
external, occzpita: ſpine, or eriſta. Under the fuperior arch are 
two rough planes, one on each ſide of the ſpine ; and between 
the extremities of the two arches are two other ſuch planes, 
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Jewellers, whenever they find a natural ſpot in an agate; fur- 
rounded with a white circle, cut it out from the reſt of 
the ſtone, and ſell it as a natural oculus bell, 

The name ocel ati lat idea, is not, by any means, a ſtrange; 
or unnatura] one for the genuine ſtones thus ſhaped, and 
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marked with the reſemblance of a pupil; for the antients 


uſed the name of the eye in a much larger ſenſe, expreſ- 
ſing by it any thing that appeared rounded and protube- 
rant. Pliny, ſpeaking of the Callais, or Turquoiſe ſtone, 
ſays, that it protuberated from the rocks in the form of an 
eye, and means no more by it, than that the maſſes of it 


were round, and prominent, as we ſee thoſe of copper ore- 
turquoiſe at this day. 


OCHNA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 


racters of which are theſe: the cup is a perianthium, com- 
poſed of five ſmall leaves, of an oval, but pointed ſhape, 
ſtanding expanded, and falling with the lower. The flower 
is compoſed of two roundiſh petals, with very obtuſe ends, 
and with ungulz of the length of the leaves of the cup. 
The ſtamina are a number of fine ſlender filaments, con- 


verging at the ends. "The germen of the piſtil is oval, 


and terminates in a pointed ſtyle, which is erect, and longer 
than the ſtamina, The fruit is a very large; and fleſhy 
receptacle, of a roundiſh, truncated form, in either ſide of 
which there is lodged a fingle berry, of an oval figure. The 
ſeeds are ſingle, and of an oval figure alſo. Plumicr, 32. 


Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 819. 


one on the right hand, and the other on the left. We ſee OCHRA, or gallinula OchRàA, in zoology, the name of a ſpe- 


likewiſe two condyles, or condyloide apophyſes, cruſted over 
with cartilages, gently convex, of an oblong oval figure, and 
| ſituated obliquely ; their poſterior extremities being at a great- 
er diſtance from one another than their anterior. Alſo a 
large, cuneiform, production, which, from the condyles, is di- 
rected upwards, and, in adults, is often joined inſeparably to 
the os ſphenoides. This may be termed the apophyſis baſila- 
ris, or the great apophyſis of the :ccipzial bone. Laſtly, there 
are ſome unequal tubercles on the lower part of this apophy- 
ſis, and two little angular productions in the edge of the bone, 
over againſt the condyles. | 55 | 
There are likewiſe in this bone two large notches under the 
Jateral angles, which receive the poſterior apophyſes of the of- 
ſa temporum, two ſmall notches, or portions of the jugular 
foſſæ, and of the foramina lacera; each of theſe is often di- 


vided by a ſmall bony production: alſo the great occipital hole, 


on the anterior edge of which there is an impreſſion for the 
inſertion of a ligament, two anterior, and two poſterior con- 
dyloide foſſulæ, two anterior condyloide holes for the ninth 


pair of nerves, which are ſometimes double, and two poſteior | 


condyloide holes for ſmall veins, which are ſometimes want- 
ing. The upper part of this bone is thick, as being much ex- 
poſed to blows, and other injuries: the lower port is thinner, 
but is well guarded by muſcles. It forms the back part of the 
head; ſcrves for the articulation of the head with the trunk; 
contains a part of the brain, and almoſt all the cerebellum ; 
and gives paſſage to the medulla oblongata, and a great many 
of the nerves, and veſlels ; and inſertion to a great many of the 
muſcles. Vinſtbs Anatomy, p. 25. 3 

OCCUPIERS F walling, a term in the ſalt works for the per- 
ſons who are the ſworn officers, that allot, in particular places, 

what quantity of ſalt is to be made, that the markets may 
not be over-ſtocked, and ſee that all is carried fairly-and e- 
qually between the lord and tenant. "Theſe perſons always 
appoint how many houſes ſhall work at a time; and, when, 
there is ſalt to be made, theſe appoint a cryer to proclaim it 
to all the workers, that they may put to their fires at the 
ſame time; and a like proclaiming of the time when th 
ſhall leave off; and thofe who continue to work after this 
prohibition, are to have their ſalt ſpoiled, or deſtroyed. Ray's 
Engliſh Words, p. 173. as 3 | 

_ OCELLATI /apides, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 

antients ſometimes to expreſs certain ſtones, found. on the 
ſhores, and in the beds of rivers, and naturally marked with 
the figure of an eye; and ſometimes for ſmall round ſtones 
of the ſhape of the grove of the eye, made by art for child- 


ren to play with, and of the nature of what we call marbles. | 
Suetonius tells us, that Auguſtus Cæſar uſed to divert himſelf 


fometimes with playing nucibus et ocel atis. 

The word /apidibus is underſtood after the laſt word, and the 
meaning of the author plainly is, that he played, like a boy, 
with nuts and marbles. The word ocellatus, therefore, here, 
as in many other paſlaggs of the antients, plainly expreſſes 
thoſe little round ſtones, formed by art, of little or no value, 
and intended only for boys to play with. But we have a- 
bundant teſtimony among the antient naturaliſts of the word 
having been uſed alſo as the name of the gem which we 
now call cculus belt, and all thoſe other ſtones of the agate, 
or other ſemi- pellucid kinds, which had the figure of an eye 
naturally impreſſed upon them, that is, a round ſpot of a dif- 
ferent colour, in the center of a ſmall roundiſh ſtone. Theſe 


were ſcarce among the antients, becauſe they had none but | 


the true oculi beli, or ſuch ſtones as were of a.particylar ſpe- 
cies, and. were found naturally of the ſhape and ſize of an 


eye; but we haye them much more common, becauſe our 
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cies of moorhen. It is all over of a duſky, and obſcure, 


yellowiſh green, and is browner on the breaſt, and belly, 


than on the back, yet with the ſame yellowiſh green pre- 


dominant. The head, neck, breaſt, and wings, have ſeve- 


ral white ſpots; and the face is in part white; the beak is 


part black, and part red ; and the legs are of a yellowiſh co- 
lour. Aidrovand. de Avib. l. 20. c. 48. 


OchxA vitrioli, in natural hiſtory, a name given to that yellow 


earth, or ochre, which is one of the principles, or conſtituent 
parts of all vitriol. This is ſeparated from it by ſolution in 
water, and falls to the bottom of the veſſel; and the yel- 
low ſubſtance that tinges the ſides of fountains, and ſprings 
of chalybeat waters, in many places, is the ſame ſubſtance, 
and ſhews that they are only ſolutions of vitriolz which, as 
ſuch, muſt needs depoſit that earth, which, though retained 
imperceptibly in the vitriol, yet cannot be ſuſtained in water 


ſo well as while that ſalt was ſolid. | 
Baſil Valentine tells us, that repeated ſolutions of the ſame 
quantity of vitriol, will, at length free it from all its earth ; 
and that then it will be found a very different ſubſtance from 
what it was before, and fit for ſeveral wonderful experiments, 


which he deſcribes. This ſeparation of the earth of vitriol 
has been tried in vain, by twenty repeated ſolutions ; but 
there is a much ſhorter way of effecting it, which is this: 


Powder a good quantity of Dantzick, or Hungarian vitriol; 


put it into a high and narrow cucurbit, and add to it a con- 


ſiderable quantity of water; keep a fire under it for four 
. days, and the earth will, in a very great quantity, ſubſide 
from it, when cold, in much greater quantity from this one 


operation, than from ſeveral repeated ones of the common 
kind. . 

Another method, which ſeparates more than its earth from 
it, is this: Let the veſſel containing the powdered vitriol, 
without any addition of water, be placed in a balneum Ma- 
riæ, and kept hot in the ſame manner for four days; the 
vitriol will, in this caſe, melt as if water were put to it. 
While it continues in this fluid ſtate, the ochre, or eatth, 
and not only that, but with it, the metalline parts, and the 
groſs ſulphur, will in a great meaſure ſubſide, and become 
a hard cake, the vitriol continuing fluid about it. Let this 


be poured off, and when cold, it will cryſtallize, leaving 


only a ſmall quantity of a liquamen behind. This opera- 
tion may be repeated two or three times, and the vitriol 
then becomes a very different ſubſtance from what it was be- 


fore, and is fitted for ſeveral operations, which it would not 
_ otherwiſe ſucceed in. Many have tried to effect this ſepara- 


tion by liquation, by means of a dry heat, placing the veſſel 
in ſand, in filings of iron, or over the flame of a lamp, 
burning ſpirit of wine, or oil; but it never will ſucceed this 
way, * the vitriol be ever ſo long kept in a ſtate of li- 
quation. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 10g. | 

The ocbra: vitriali may be obtained alſo in a great proportion, 
though in another form, if, after a long, and intenſe ealci- 
nation, the vitriol is freed from its ſalt by an ablution of 


warm water often repeated. The far greater part of the re- 


maining colcothar, thus dulcified, is earth, with an admixture 
only 0 a ſmall quantity of ſome metalline parts. 


Another way of obtaining it, is diſſolving vitriol in common 


water, and adding to the ſolution filings of zink, or ſalts of 
tartar, or ſome other alkali. See the article VITR10I. 

A great proof of the earth called ochra vitriols being 
contained in large quantity in that ſalt is, that it requires no 
earth beſide to be mixed with it in diſtillation : whereas com- 
mon ſalt, nitre, and the other ſalts, require a great quantity of 
common earth to be added 2 prevent their fuſion. 


6 | Alum, 
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- Alum, and vitriol alone, require no ſuch additions, the firſt of | 
theſe containing a very large quantity of an alkalious, white | 
earth, as the other does of an ochreous yellow one. im 

OCHRES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a large genus of | 
earths, uſed principally by the painters. The moſt com- 
mon kinds are either yellow, or red, though there are brown, 
blue, and. green ochres, and a number of diſtin ſpecies of | 


och 


is 8 their being acquainted with. 2HilFs Hiſt, of F off 
p. 56. 2 | 

11. The laſt is the ochra ponderoſa, friabilis, aures-crocea, 
commonly called giallalino, and by our painters Naples yellow. 
See the article G1ALLOLINO, | 


The ſpecies of the red, ochres are the following: 1. The 


* 


8 theſe colours. Of the yellow ochres, Dr. Hill, in his 


iſtory of foſſils, deſcribes eleven ſpecies. Of the red, the 
ſame number. Of the brown two. Of the blue, and green, 


one ſpecies each; and of the black, two. | 
The greater number of theſe are, or -have been, at one 


time, or other, in uſe in painting, in different parts of the 


world. Some, however, there are, eſpecially of the yellow 


: and red kinds, which that author has, himſelf, diſcovered | 


in different parts of our own, and other kingdoms, which 
are worthy the tryals of the perſons concerned in that 
branch of trade, as they have already been proved, at his 
' requeſt, in ſmall quantities, and found to anſwer very well. 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 51. 19, 
The ſpecies ef the yellow ochres are theſe: 1. The ochra 
leviſſima, friabilis,pallidiſſime flaveſcens ; or very light friable pale 
ee ochre. An earth found of late years in Penſylvania, 


irginia, and ſome other of our American plantations, 


which has been tried both in water, and oil, and makes a 
very pale ſtraw colour in the former, and a fine yellow, 
though ſomewhat deeper, in the latter; but making no good 
colour, when burnt. - | | 


2. The echra ponderoſa, dura, pallide flaveſcens; the hard, 


heavy, pale, yellow ochre. This is found in Germany, Sax- 
ony, France, and England, and is well known to the painters, 


and much uſed by them for a pale yellow. They call this 
French ochre; but it is dug in conſiderable quantities in Dor- | 
. ſetſhire. This makes but a dull colour, when burnt, and | 


is, in its native ſtate, much inferior to the common kind, 


3. The achru leviſſima, flava, friabilis; the light, crumbly, | 


yellow ochre. This is frequently thrown out at the mouths 


of chalybeate ſprings, and, ſometimes, from ſuch as are not | 


manifeſtly impregnated with the particles of that metal ; and 


is found in great abundance on Hampſtead heath. This is 


not uſed by the painters, but is a bright yellow, and very 
fine, and is, therefore, worth trying. | 


coloured: ochre. This was the ochre of Theophraſtus, and of 


the earlieſt ages we have accounts of. It is common in 


our gravel pits, in large looſe lumps. The painters of the 
preſent age are not acquainted with this ; but it is a very 


valuable ſubſtance, making a fine ſtrong yellow in its na- 
tive. ftate, and a very bright, and beautiful red, when burnt. | 


Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 52. 


5. The ochra crocea, laminata, levis; the light, plated, ſaffron- 
alſo well known to the an- 


Coloured ochre. This was 


tient painters, though not ſo early as the former, and is the 
| Attic, or Athenian, ochre of Dioſcorides. It is, like the for- 


mer, common in ſmall plated maſſes, in our gravel pits, | 


and, though not known to our preſent painters, has been 
tried, and proves a very fine yellow, both in water, and 
dil, in its native ſtate, but does not make a bright red, on 
burning. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 53. 

6. The ochra ponderoſa, flava, friabilii; 


the heavy friable 
3 ; yy | ochre. : F 


This is common in England, and is well 


known, and very much uſed in its native ſtate among the | 
- painters. It is dug in Buckinghamfhire, Somerſetſhire, and 


-, Oxfordſhire, but is N * inferior to the two former 
kinds. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 54. e | 
7. The ochra argillacea, ponderoſa, lutea, dura; the hard, hea- 


n yellow ochre. This is dug in Buckinghamſhire, 


ſhire, and ſome other counties, and is ſent up to Lon- 
- don, and uſed by the' painters, making a very lively yellow 


with us, as a fine red in painting. 


9 


Hiſt. of Foſſ. 
4. The ochra levis, aurea, friabilis; the light, friable, gold- 


— 


„ 


„ 


* 


— 9 


ochra rubra friabilis ponderaſa, que fil Syricum antiguorum; 


the red, heavy, friable ochre, the Syrian / of the anti | 
See the article 811. : es TOE” 


2. The ochre purpurea friabils allalina, que almagra recen- 


tiorum, fil Atticum antiquorum; the friable, purple, alkaline 
ochre, the almagra of the moderns, and Attic „il of the antients. 


See the arteles 81L, and ALMAGRA, 

Theſe are both uſed at this time in painting, and the latter 
alſo in medicine. The firſt of them is common in many 
parts of England ; the latter ſeems peculiar to Spain. 

3. The ochra purpurea pondereſyſima dura; the hard, heavy, 
purple ochre. This is well known among the painters, and 
called by them Indian red, and by Lemery terra perſica. It 
is dug in the iſland of Ormuz, in the Perſian gulph, and 


- thence is diſperſed over all the Eaſt-Indies. There is alſo 


ſome. of it, dug about Bombay. It is uſed both there, and 


Hill's Hiſt, of Fol, 
58. 


4. Ochra friabilis floride rubeſcens ; the bright red, friable 
ochre. This is much eſteemed in painting in many parts 
of the world, but is leſs known in England than in any 
other of the European nations. It is dug in vaſt quantitics 
in-the country above Bengall, and is uſed by the painters 
in France and Germany, as a fine red. It would be wor- 
thy our traders in theſe commodities better acquaintance, 
{Ps Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 59. % 
5. The ochra friabilis pallide rubeſcens, gue balis Veneta vil - 
go; the pale red friable ochre, commonly called Venetian bole, 
See the article VENRTA Bolus. 5 


6. The ochra friabilis levis, pallide rubeſcens, allalina; the 


light, friable, alkaline, pale, red ochre. This is a very fine, 


and valuable earth, at preſent unknown in painting, but ve- 
ry eaſy to be had, and worthy the bringing into uſe. It 
is thrown up in digging in our American plantations, and 
proves, on 7 to be a bright and fine colour in oil. Hills 
p. 60 © | | 

7. The cchra argillacea pallidiſſime rubeſcens the pale red, cla 
ochre. This is a Cn d. dee 
produced in great plenty in Penſylvania, and Virginia, and 


will, at leaſt, ſupply to thoſe countries all the purpoſes of 


the Engliſh reddle. 


8. The ochra purifima levis purpuraſcens; the fine, light, 
purple echre. This is a ſubſtance common in many parts 
of England, but not yet univerſally known among our 
painters,” They often uſe it, indeed, without knowing what, 
or whence, it is; ſome conſiderable quantities of it having, 
at times, been ſent to London, from the foreſt of Dean in 
Glouceſterſhire, and one or two of the colour-men engroſ- 
ſing it to themſelves, and ſelling it, when prepared, under 
the name of Indian red, the third ſpecies of red ochre, to 
which it is, at leaſt, equal in beauty of colour. | 
9. The ocbra purpurea pinderoſa puriſſima, gue rubrica ſin 
pica antiquorum; the fine, heavy, purple cre, the rubrica ſino- 
pica of the antients. See Six o ICA rubrica. 

10. The Ochra argillacea indurata rubra, guæ Creta rubra 
auctorum; the indurated, clayey ochre, called red chalk. Sec 
the attide HAI. 83 5 


And the 1 Ith, and laſt, the ochra ſaxea rubra, Ju fil mar- 
moroſum antiqusrum; the red, ſtony ochre, the marbly / of 


the antients. ills Hiſt, of Foſſ. p. 62. See the article 811. 


The ſpecies of brown och es are only two; the firſt is, what 
the painters call umber; and the ſecond what they call Co- 


. bgn earth. See the articles UMBER, and CoLocn earth. 
The blue, and green, are the ſubſtances called Iabis armenus, 
and bergruen, which ſce under the articles ARMENUS lapis, 
and BERGRUEN, | | 
Of the black ochres there are, laſtly, two ſpecies; the firſt 
of theſe' is the ochra friabilis, ponderoſa, nigreſcens ; the 
heavy, friable, black ochre. A very fine, and valuable earth, 


6 in its native ſtate, and a pleaſant, though not a ſtrong red, 
i . when burnt. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. P» 55. ED . wo 1 
38. The ochra duriſſima, ponderoſa, flava; the ſtony, hard, 
and heavy, yellow «chre. This is well known to the painters, 
and much valued by them. It is dug in Buckinghamſhire, | 
_ Staffordſhire, and Yorkſhire, — moſt plentifully in Oxford- 
ſhire, whence it is continually fent up in gyeat quantities to | wotthy to be brought into uſe among the painters, though 
London. It makes, in its native tate, a fine yellow, and,] at preſent, EDS to them, It PR in —— 
when burnt, a very beautiful red, and is the fort uſed for | fiffures of the ſtrata of ſtone in Leiceſterſhire, and ſome other 
Y burning into red ochre in the colour-ſhops.. ' l counties of England, and would make a very fine black, ei- 
* | 9. The ochra argillacea, ſordid: flaveſcens ; the dull, duſky, | ther in water, or oil. Hill; Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 65. 
yellow, clayey ochre. This is dug. in Buckinghamſhire, Staf-] The ſecond is the pſeudo ochra levis, nigreſcens, gue Creta ni- 
Fordſhire, and Oxfordſhire, and is ſent up to London, and] gra pictorum; the light, black, baſtard ochre, called black chalk. 
\ uſed in the coarſer mixtures at the colour-ſhops, in its na- R. ; 
tive ſtate, but, when rightly managed, it burns to a very fine 


_ the article CHALK. | | 

Theſe are the ſeveral ſpecies of ochres at tk ; and 
valuable red. This, and the former, and fome other of the | oy quad. vc Pi e 
before- mentioned, contain in them a confiderable quantity of 


it is very plain, from this ſhort account. of them, that both 


Ol our own country, and our plantations abroad, contain man 
2 genuine clay, and thence are more compact and Riff han | treaſures of rela the kr a of which is et unknown. * 
5 the more pure kinds. I Dr. Liſter obſerves, that ochreous earths are ſeparated in greater 
10. The ochra argillacea, R * levis; the browniſh, | or lefs quantities, from all the medicinal ſprings of England, 

allow, lights clayey ochre. This is common in Bucking- | and it is to theſe, and the nitrous and muriatic fle, that they 
1 ire, Northamptonſhire, and many other counties, and | all owe their virtues. The ochre they contain is uſually of 

tough not ſo flerid in its colour as many other echres, yet | the nature of that which our painters, to diſtinguiſh it from 
| +. makes a very pleaſing paint, and has what the painters call a the yellower kind, call brown ochre. © This is produced from 
4 " good body. This is not yet known among the painters, but the iron ores that are met with in the way of the current of 


4 | theſe 
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and, among the reſt, the pyrites affords a great 
geal of them. All kinds of the pyrites, and all the lime- 
ſtones of England, when they are ſubject to be much moiſten- 
ed under ground, will, in time ſhoot out their ſalts, and part 
with their earths. Lifter de Font Med. Angl. 8 
The earth of the pyrites is ochre, and the ſalt of the lime- 
fone is the calcarious nitre, an alkaline ſalt of the nature of 
the natrum of Egypt ; and from theſe two ſubſtances, and 
2 ſmall portion of common falt, which the waters take up in 
their paſſage through the earths that contain 1t, all the vir- 
tes of them are owing. The ſalt of the pyrites being green 
vitriol, it might be expected that this ſhould be found in the 
waters impregnated by that ſubſtance ; but Dr. Lifter obſerves 
h there are man 
er their de from this foſſile, yet there is no 
ſuch thing as vitriol to be obtained from any of them; and 
this is not wonderful, ſince we know that the pyrites will 
not yield its vitriol when newly taken out of the earth, but 
mult be expoſed a conſiderable time firſt to the air ; ſo that 
the ochre only is the ſenſible thing that it receives from this 
ſubſtance, and, perhaps, with it ſome ſaline matter which is 


® 


theſe waters ; 


the baſis of vitriol, and would be vitriol in time, on a due ex- 


fition to the air. | : 
OCHROPUS gallinu/a, in zoology, a name by which many 
authors have called a bird more uſually known by the name 
of tringa. Geſner de Avib. See the article I RINGA. 


OcuroPvs, or gallinula OcuroPus, the gel. l egg d moorhen, | 


2 ſpecies of the gallinula, or moorhen. lt is of the ſize of the 
common f | * j 
ſulphur colour ; its back is of a rediſh brown ; the tips of its 
wings of a very fine red; it has white variegations on its head, 
and in the middle of its wings, and on its belly; the longeſt 
feathers of its wings are black; and there are alſo fpots of 
black on the back in ſeveral places. 'The edges of its eye- 
brows are of a deep ſaffron colour ; and it has, beſide all theſe 
colours, a great deal of grey in the wings. It has no hinder 
toe. It builds in thickets, in watery places, among ruthes and 
high graſs. Aidrovand. de Avibus, I. 20. c. 48. Geſnerde Avib. 
OCHRUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
rafters of which are theſe. The flower is of the papilionace- 
ous kind. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and finally be- 
comes a pod, which is uſually of a rounded, or cylindric form, 
and contains a number of roundiſh ſeeds. To this it is to be 


added, that the leaves are ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes of the | 


| conjugated kind, and terminating in tendrils. 


| 
The ſpecies of ochrus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


theſe: 1. The ochrus with undivided leaves, ſending out ten- 
drils from their ends, and with yellowiſh ſeeds, called ervillia 
by ſome authors. 2. The ochrus with undivided leaves, ter- 
minated by tendrils with brown ſeeds. 


' 4. The 
Inft. p. 396. | | 
OCIMUM, in botany. See OcyMun. 


ſprings in England which are well 


kind; its beak, as well as its legs, is yellow, or of a | 


3. The o<rus with | 
undivided leaves terminated by tendrils, with black ſecds. And | 
yellow-flowered, woolly, American ochrus. Journ. 


| - markable largeneſs, and fine golden iris of i 


- warts; 
-OCULIPETA, in zoology, a ſpecies 


o C u 


ts eyes. Mliugbly's 


Hift. Piſc. p. 310. See MELANURVs. 


OCULATUS laprs, the eyed fone, a name given by Mercatus, in 


his Metallotheca Vaticana, and by many other writers, to what 
we call the pudding ſlore, a ſtone formed of a great number 
of pebbles, of a ſmall ſize, immerſed, and formerly bedded, in 
a flinty cement, little leſs hard than the ſtones themſelves, and 
in ſome ſpecies not at all ſo. The reſemblance of theſe round 
pebbles, when the maſs was cut, to the eyes of animals, pro- 
bably gave origin to this name. It is eaſy to conceive that at 
the time when theſe ſtones were formed the matter of the ce- 
ment was ſoft as mud, while the ſtones which are bedded init 
were hard, and perfectly formed, otherwiſe they could never 
have had admiſſion into it. It is alſo natural to ſuppoſe, that 
as theſe ſtones are placed very irregularly in the maſs, the ends 
and ſides of many of them muſt be prominent above the reſt, 
and above the ſurface of the cement; and this we uſually find 
to be the caſe : but in ſome places we find large lumps of this 
ftone, whoſe ſurfacesare naturally ſmooth, as if wrought by art; 
the external pehbles being thus cut off, as it were, down to the 
level of the firface, and their internal lineations appearing. We 
find fever! ſtones rounded and ſmoothed on the ſurface in this 
manner, by long lying on the ſhores of the ſea, and being there 
wathed about among other hard bodies by the tides. But theſe 
maties are alſo found in gravel pits, and thoſe ſuch as have evi- 
dently been ſo ever fince the formation of the cruſt of the earth 
after the deluge, and have never been diſturbed, or removed, 
ſince that time. As a hurry, and violent motion of the water, 
alone can have occaſioned the wearing down of theſe peb- 
bles on the ſurface of the pudding fone, and as they have ne- 
ver been in the way of ſuch a motion of water ſince the 
time of their ſubſiding from among the waters of the deluge, 
it muſt have been at that time that they were thus rolled %- 
bout, and rounded ; and this is one great proof of the Wood- 
wardian ſyſtem of things at that time; and that the waters, in 
departing from off the ſurface of the earth, ran with great vi- 
olence, and carried ſtones, &c. a long way in their current, in 
which courſe they ſuffered all that the daſhing, and rolling a- 

bout in the waters of the ſea, could do to ſuch ſtones in a Jon 
period of time. See Tab. of Foflils, Claſs 5. Mercati Me- 
tall. Vat. p. 139. Woodiv. Cat. Foſſ. Vol. 1. p. 46. ; 
his pudding flone is not the only inſtance of this effect of the 
rapidity of the waters of the deluge in running off from the 
face of the earth, for there are found in many places great num- 
bers of ſtones which have been parts of ſtrata, or latger 
maſſes, and which have been broken off, and rolled into the 
form of pebbles at that time. And among what we common- 
ly underftand by the name pebbles, we find many which have 
prominent ridges running round them, which have been veins 
harder in their matter than the reft of the ſtone; and there- 
fore, while the reft has been worn away; theſe have remained 
leſs worn, and conſequently ſtanding higher than the other 
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of ſerpents. See the article 
TEXMINANI. | 


OCNUS, in zoology, a name by which Ariſtotle, and other of | | . 
the antients have called the bitzern, or butter bump. See the ar- | OCULUM aperient, in anatomy, a name given by ſeveral au- 
ticle BiTTERN | | 8 51 thors to a muſcle of the face, called by the generality of wri- 

OCOB, a name given by ſome chemiſts to ſal armoniac. ters aperiens palpebram, and aperiens palpebram rectus; by Al- 

OCREA, (Cycl.).among the antients, a kind of military ſhoe, or | binus, levator palpebræ ſuperioris. v9 
ſhort boot, which was made of white tin, and ornamented | OcuLvs beli, in natural hiſtery, the name of one of the ſemi- 

with gold, or ſilver, about the ankles. Its uſe was very an- pellucid gems of the genus of the hydrophanz, and called by 
tient, the Greeks were ſo well provided with them in Ho-] Dr. Hill hydrophanes atbide=cinereus, flaus-variegatus, 'nuclyg cen- 
mer's time, that he thence gives them the appellation of iv-| tral niger rimo, or the greyiſh white hydrophanes, variegated 

| uzuil5 AN Among the Romans, none were allowed to] with yellow, and with a black, central, nucleus. See Tab. 

wear the ocreæ, but the two upper claſſes of the people, or ſuch of Foſfils, Clafs 5. ne Uh En Feds y 
whoſe eſtate exceeded 7500 drachms. See HJofm. Lex. Univ. | It is a very elegant, and beautiful gem. Its baſis, or ground, 
in e 1 | oh 3: | is a whitiſh grey, variegated with yellow, and ſometimes with 

OCTAETERIS, "O#zerng;, in antiquity, a cycle, or term, of | red, and a little. black, but that more rarely, and is found 
eight years, at the end of which three entire lunar months | in ſmall maſſes from half an inch to an inch in diameter; 
were added. This cycle was in uſe till Meton, the Athenian, | of a roynded figure, and thickeſt in the middle, tapering away 
reformed the calendar, by finding out the golden number, or] gradually to the fides. The outer part of the ſtone, or that 
cycle of nineteen years. Potter, Archzol. Græc. T. 1. p.] toward the edges all round, is ever of a, whitiſh grey, more or 
460. See Cycis, and CALENDAR, Cycl. 2 I less variegated with yellow, &c. and its central nucleus is al- 

OCFANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of plants with hermaphrodite | ways of a deep and fine black, ſurrounded by a broad circle, 
flowers, and eight ſtamina, or male parts in each. See Tab. 1.1 of a pale yellow, and repreſenting very beautifully the pupil 

of Botany, Claſs 1. | Py | | and iris of the eye; theſe are encloſed in the matter of the 
The word is formed of the Greek 67» eight, and ag male.] ſtone, and are often ſurrounded by other very fine concentric 
The plants of this claſs are the maple tree, heath, &. circles, of a pale flame colour; but more frequently there is 

OCTAVE (Cyel.) — Diminiſhed Octave, in muſic. See D1-| only the black pupil, furrounded by the yellow iris, and that 
MINISHED of#aUe. . I placed in the body of the ſtone which repreſents the white of 

OCTAVIN A, in the Italian muſic, a kind of ſmall ſpinnet, ea- the eye: the ſhape of the ſtone alſo favours its reſemblance of 
lily moved, having only one row of keys, and thoſe not to the] an eye, and the whole is very elegant. It is of tie hardneſs 
uſual number, perhaps not to above three octaves, the com-] of the agate, and takes a tolerable poliſh ; when thrown into 
mon ones going to four, or more. See SpI NET, Cyl. water, it has, in a great meaſure, the property of the oculus 

OCTOPHO „among the antients, a carriage with eight | mundi, the whole ſtone becomes greatly more bright, and lu- 
wheels. | | cid, and the grey part becomes of a plainly yellowiſh caſt, 

It alſo ſignified a chair, or litter, lectica, carried by eight | There are many things improperly called arulus belf by our 
Chair-men, which kind of chair was moſtly uſed by the wo-] jewellers, but the genuine ſpecies is very rare. Nothing is 
men. Pitiſe. in voc. oy | e | . more common than to find in the agates little circular veins of 

OC TUN X, a word uſed by ſome diſpenſatory writers to ſignify | different colours round a central ſpot; theſe the lapidaries fre- 
eipht ounces. quently cut out, with a proper quantity of the ſtone about 

OCULATA, in zoology, a name given by many to the fiſh more them, and call them oculus heli. I bey are not peculiar to the 
uſually called melanurus. It has the name cculata from the re» | agate, but are common alſo in the cornelian, and ſtand ſome- 
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times ſingle, fometimes two or three together, and accords N 
ing to the colours of the cireles, repreſent the eyes of va- 
rious animals. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 470. 
Ocurus cati. See the article As T ERIA. | 
Ocur us „ ee a diſtemperature of the eyes, called alſo ect ro- 


2 


pium. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 432, See EcTROPIUM. 
Ocurus marinus, the ſea eye, a name given by ſome authors 
to the umbilicus marinus, from its reſemblance to the ſhape 
of an eye. See UMBILIcs marinus. | 
Ocvrus un, in natural hiſtory, the name of one of the 
ſemi-pcllucid gems of the genus of the hydrophane. It is of 
one plain and uniform colour, which is a whitiſh grey, and 
as no veins, or other variegations.— It. is found in ſmall 
maſſe:, of the ſhape of our common flints, and pebbles, It 
has but a very obſcure degree of tranſparence, and is not 
capable of a fine poliſh, "This ſtone, however, though of 
little beauty, has this very ſingular property, that, when | 
| thrown into a baſon of water, in the ſpace of half a mi- 
nute, it begins to change its appearance, and, very ſoon, 
inſtead of a pale grey, becomes of a very bright, and con- 
ſiderably pellucid, pale yellow, like that of amber, or the 
yellow cornelian ; this it retains as long as it remains in 
the water, but as ſoon as taken out, and dried, it reſumes 
its grey colour, and becomes as opake as before, Tt is found 
fo far as is yet known, only in China; but the ſhores of 
ſome of our own rivers afford us ſtones coming up to its 
qualities in ſome degree, though not ſo beautifully tranſ- 
parent in water as the oriental Hills Hiſt. of Foll. p. 468. 
OcuLvs Veneris, a name given by ſome to the umbilicus marinus. | 
OCYMOPHYLLON, in botany a name given by Buxbaum 
to a new genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : 
the flower is of the ſtamineous kind, having no petals ; this 
* ſtands upon the embryo fruit, which afterwards becomes an 
oblong quadrangular ſeed veſſel, divided into four cells, and 
containing roundiſh, and very ſmall, feeds. Its leaves are 
like thoſe of the common ocymum, or baſil, whence its 
name; and its place of growth is in damp marſhes. Boc- 
cone has deſcribed it under the improper name of glaux, 
calling it the great, green-flowered, marſh glaux. Att. Pe- 
tropol. Vol. 4. p. 421- | | $72.7 
OCYMUM, bal, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe. The flower conliſts of 
one leaf, and is of the labiated kind. The upper lip is e- 
rect, roundiſh, and crenated, and is larger than the under 
one, which is curled up, and lightly indented. The piſtil 
ariſes from the cup, and is fixed, in the manner of a nail, 
to the hinder part of the flower, and ſurrounded by four 
embryos, which afterwards become as many ſeeds, of an 
. oblong figure, to which the cup of the flower ſerves as a 
capſule. This cup is divided into two lips, the upper of 
which is. erect and bifid, and the other divided into ſeveral 
ments, by ſlight notches. , 
1 — of 5% enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe: 
1. The clove baſil, or acinos, of Columna. 2. The great 
| baſi/, with fimbriated leaves, reſembling thoſe of endive. 3. 
The broad-leaved, ſpotted, and curled bail. 4. The green 
bfil, with bullated leaves. 5. The green-leaved, fimbriated 
bal. 6. The common large clove baſil. 7. The largeſt 
clove baſil. 8. The large black bafi!, with a ſtrong ſmell 
of rue. 9. The citron-ſcented bail. 10. The aniſe-ſcented 
baſil. 11. The common, or middle baſil. 12. The white- 
flowered, common baſil, with deep, blackiſh green, leaves. 
13. The blue-flowered, common baſil, with deep, blackiſh- | 
reen leaves. 14. The middle ſized, curled bafi/, with a 
ſhort, conglomerated ſpike. 14. Ihe ſmall, ſerrated, nar- 
row-leaved baſil. 16. The ſmall, rarrow-leaved baſil, with 
bullated leaves. 17. The three coloured bafil. 18. The 
ſmalleſt baſil. 19. The leaſt baſil, with purpliſh black leaves. 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 203. A Wn] | : 
OECOMENIUM, in botany, a name given by the antient 
Greeks to a plant called alſo thapſia, and qmene. See IHAP- 
SIA and CYMENE. 3 6 
OECONOMIiCAL cbemiſiry. See CHEMISTRY. 
OEDEMA (Cycl.) — The perſons moſt ſubject to dematous 
tumors, are people of a phlegmatic habit, and ſuch as have 
had ſuppreſſions of ſome natural ' evacuations. * Men who 
have had the hæmorrhoidal diſcharges ſtopped upon them, 
and women labouring under ſuppreſſions of the menſes, are 
more than all others ſubject to them. Perſons ſomewhat 
advanced in age, are, in general, more ſubject than young 
ones, and women with child, particularly during the more 
advanced ſtate of their pregnancy, are often afflitted with 
them. The long holding the legs in cold water, will ſome- 
times alone occaſion them, and, among the poorer country 
people, the women who make a cuſtom of itanding in the 
water to waſh their cloaths are often affected with theſe 
ſwellings in one or both knees. People who have received 
large wounds, and have bad them treated raſhly, with cold 
applications, are alſo ſometimes thrown into danger of theſe 
ſwellings. The repelling tumors of other kinds, and ſome- 


times the ſtriking in an eriſipelas, or other cutaneous eruption, | 


will alſo occaſion them ; and ſometimes people who have been 


treated with too hot a 2 in acute ſevers are ſubject to 


Progniftics in this caſe. Oedematout ſwellings are always very ob- 


general, ſuch as are very cold when out of bed, and always 


Method of cure. The firſt ſtep towards a cure muſt be the cor- 


done by the neutral ſalts, as tartarum vitriolatum, and the like; 


warm cloths ; theſe are to be repeated every night and morn- 


for the ſame purpoſe, the lepidium, or pepper-wort, aud horſe- 


pint; crude alum an ounce and half; vitriol an ounce ; mix 


OEDICNEMUS, in zoology, the name of a bird called al- 


Fwellings in their feet, which though they appear 18 
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are hot at times, yet, when ſtrictly examined, appear to be 
truly edematous. 


ſtinate, and tedious in their cure; but they are the more ſo 
when their caufes are the more complicated, and more thing; 
than one conſpire to their origin. None of theſe ſwellings 
are ſo eaſily cured, as thoſe which arite from external inju. 
ries, or {imple refrigeration ; and thoſe which ariſe from cu- 
taneous humors ſtruck in, are often found very eaſy of cure, 
provided that they are not of very long ſtanding: and, in 


very hot when in it, are more difficult of cure than others. 
But this is 'to be obſerved, that there is great difference be- 
tween a cure of theſe tumors, and the only ftriking them in; 
the latter caſe being very often attended with much worſe 
complaints than the tumors themſelves, the too frequent con- 
ſequences of ſuch retropulſions being inflammations of the ab- 
domen, and præcordia, and abſolute dropſies. 


recting the mucous and viſcid ſtate of the humors: this is beſt 


and by gum ammoniacum, the roots of pimpernel, and woods 
of ſaſſafraſs, guaiacum, and the like, with the warm aroma- 
tics, as ginger, and the ſpices, and. carminative ſeeds, The 
matter, when thus attenuated, is to be evacuated by purges 
of a ſtrength proportioned to the conſtitution of the patient, 
and, after this, the true tone of the parts is to be re-eſtabliſh. 
ed by chalybeates, and the part to be ſecured from a relapſe 
with a large bandage, and with warm and ſtrengthening to- 
mentations. It rarely happens that theſe ſwellings ulcerate, 
but when they do, there is no application ſo proper as the li- 
quor of myrrh. Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 410. 
The method of treating ædema tous tumors is very different ac- 
cording to the different cauſes to which they owe their rite. 
The external method of treating theſe tumors in the legs and 
feet is uſually to have recourſe to frequent frictions with 


ing, and the parts to be rubbed each time ti!l they appear very 
red, and are hot; the limb is then carefully to be preſerved 
from the injuries of the cold air, and it is a very proper me- 
thod to wear ſtockings made of ſome warm furr, and to lie 
with hot bricks, wrapped up in cloths, near the legs and feet, 
to divide, and attenuate the blood: a proper bandage is, a- 

ter theſe methods, to be applied, which is to aſcend gradually 
from the feet up to the knees; this. ſtrengthens the. limb, 
and prevents a ſtagnation, and collection, of the blood in 
any part of it. Proper ſtrengthening internal medicines muſt 
be given curing all this time; and, after the trying what has 
been already directed, ſtrengthening remedies are to be at- 
tempted externally alſo : to this end the limb may be placed 
over burning rectified ſpirit of wine, wrapping it up in cloths 
in ſuch manner that it may receive the ſteam; this will en- 
cline the ſtagnating fluids to eſcape through the ſkin, or elſe 
render them fit to return into the circulation, and at the ſame 
time will do much toward reſtoring the proper tone of the 
limb. In many families it is a ſecret to apply the herb great 
celandine, bruiſed in manner of a pultice, either alone, or 
mixed with the perſicaria acris or water pepper, and great be- 
nefit is ſometimes obtained by theſe herbs, for they are very 
active medicines, and powerful reſolvents. Others apply alſo 


radiſh root, ſcraped, and moiſtened with white wine ; but the 
moſt excellent remedy of this kind is the cataplaſm made of 
pidgeon's dung, mixt with common ſalt and vinegar, and ap- 
plied warm, and often removed. A fomentation of no ſmall 
uſe is made alſo of a lee made of oak aſhes, mixed with ſmith's 
forge water, adding a little ſpirit of wine, and a ſmall quan- 
tity of alum. This may be applied with ſtuphs or the legs 
may be bathed in the liquor, as warm as it can well be borne, 
twice a day. Spirit of wine alſo, either alone, or mixed with 
lime water and alum, or lime water alone, are good fomenta- 
tions; and another from which great benefit has been received 
is this: take ſpirit of wine, and common vinegar, of each 2 


all together, and uſe it as the foregoing. Great care muſt 
always be taken after the uſing theſe, or the like fomentations, 
that the limb be well covered with bandages and ſtockings ; 
the patient muſt alſo, during the time, drink ſparingly, and 
uſe moderate exerciſe frequently. The medicinal waters, eſ- 
pecially the ſulphureous, often do ſervice in theſe caſes, but 
they do not always ſucceed. Dr. Harris relates, that he has 
cured the moſt dangerous of theſe caſes, with a mixture of the 
aperient ſaffron of ſteel, and the bark. Others ſpeak of having 
performed cures with the bark alone; but there are not want- 


ing ſome who declare this to be a very dangerous method. 
Heiſter's Surgery. p. 232. a 


ſo charadrius by Geſner and Aldrovand, and in Engliſh the 
flone curlew. It is a conſiderably large bird, weighing eigh- 
teen ounces, Its beak is about two fingers breadth long, and 
is ſtrait, pointed at the end, and partly black, partly yellow. 
It has a naked, yellowiſh, membrane under its eyes; 
its legs are long, and yellow; and it has only three toes, bav- 
ing no higder one. Its thighs are naked half the way up, 28 
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1 cher water birds. Its breaſt and thighs are white. Its 
Re and neck, of a mixture of reddiſh brown and 
| black, much like the colour of the curlew ; whence the Eng- 
ih have very improperly. called it the /one curlew, The un- 
der part of its tail is reddiſh, It breeds very late, the young 
being often found callow at the latter end of October. It lives 
incipall | 
F 4 a very remarkable ſhrill. noiſe, Ray's Ornithol. 
| OENANTHE, water dropwort, in botany, the name of a genus | 
of umbelliferous plants, the characters of which are theſe : the 
flower is of the roſaceous kind, compoſed of ſeveral heart-ſhaped 
s, which are irregular in ſize, and are diſpoſed in a cir- 
cular form, on a cup, which afterwards becomes a fruit com- 
poſed of two oblong gibboſe ſtriated ſeeds, which are flatted 
and ſmooth on their inner fide, and end in a ſort of prickles, 
the middle one of which is longer and . than the others. 
The ſpecies of ananthe enumerated by rt 
theſe. 1. The parſley- leaved ænanthe. 2. The fea wnanthe, 
with blackiſh-coloured, parſley-like leaves. 3. The Portugal 
FEnant be, with the leaf and the ſmell of parſley. 4. The chgg- 
vill like @nanthe, or poiſonous, hemlock dropwort, 5. The 
ſtaphylinus-leaved @nanthe. 6. The common water cenanthe, 
5. The rue-leaved, water aenanthe. 8. The proliferous, wa- 
ter enanthe. 9. The œnanthe with black and long roots. And, 
10. The Portugal ænanthe, with a thick globoſe ſeed. Tourn. 
nſt p. 312. | 
| One of * ſpecies of this plant, diſtinguiſhed by its yellow 
juice, and by its growing near waters, is a very terrible poi- 
ſon. Many accounts have been 1 of people dying by it, 
but none which ſets its terrible s in fo juſt a light, as one, 
which happened very lately to ſome French priſoners with us, 
and which is recorded in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. Ele- 


the town of Pembroke; three of them being in the fields a 
little before noon, found, and dug up, a large quantity of this 
fatal plant, with its roots, taking it to be wild celeri, in order 

to eat it with their bread and butter, after dinner; and, when 
they had waſhed it, they all three taſted, or eat a ſmall quan- 
tity of it, in the fields. | . | 
As they were entering the town, one of them, without any 
previous notice of ſickneſs at the ſtomach, or diſorder in the 
head, was immediately ſeized with convulſions ; the other two 
ran home, and ſent a ſurgeon to him, who attempted to relieve. 
him by bleeding, but in vain, for he died in a very little time. 
The other two priſoners, wholly. ignorant of the cauſe of their 
comrade's death, and of their own danger, gave the roots they 
had brought in to the other eight priſoners, who all eat more 
or leſs of them with their dinner. A little while after dinner, 


the two remaining perſons who had gathered the roots, were : 
ſeized in the ſame manner as the firſt, and one of them died, | 


but the other recovered, having been blooded, and a Vomit, 
having been, with great difficulty, forced down his throat, as 
his jaws were, in a manner locked together. The other eight 
were all immediataly bled, and vomited, and all recovered. ' 
It is obſervable that none of theſe perſons had thoſe comatoſe 
ſymptoms which are well known to attend thoſe who have 
eaten the common cicuta, or hemlock. 
This root is well known in all that part of 
the name of the five-fingered rost, and is in frequent uſe ex- 
ternally with the common people, for the felon, or worſt ſort 
of whitloe. The Frenchmen eat only the root, and none 
of the leaves, or ſtalk. | | . | 
It is extremely neceſſary that this dangerous plant ſhould be 
well known, as it grows ve band 
banks of the Thames; day Mr. Watſon has cauſed a fine 
drawing, both of this, and of another poiſonous plant. which 
it is often confounded ith, the cicuta aquatica, or water hem- | 


in watery places, and flies in the night, making at 


r. Tournefoit, are | 


ven French priſoners had the liberty of walking in, and about, | 


| England under 


plentifully with us all about the | 


vegetable, the ſymptoms have generally abated by degrees; and 
the patient has recovered. | FLY" 
Threlkeld mentions this plant as growing iti Cumberland; 
where the people call it dead tongue, and uſe it as a pultice to 
the galled backs of their horſes. The German botaniſts do 
not mention it as growing among them, nor Haller in his Enu- 
meratio flirpium Heluetiæ, whence it ſeems to be ſeldom met 
with, except in England; Holland, and fome parts of France: 
Phil. Tranſ. N“ 8 
VENANTHE, or dropwort, in botany; is alſo a name originally 
given by the antient Greeks to the flowers of the wild vine. It 
was afterwards made to expreſs alſo the flowers of the conimon 
manured vine, and the young grapes while ſmall, and juſt ap- 
pearing from the flowers. Theſe, with the tendrils, and ſmall 
leaves of the vines, were ſometimes uſed for the making gar- 
lands, and ornamenting other things ; and after this, another. 
plant of a very different nature became uſed on the ſame oc- 
caſions, and called by the ſame name. 

Pliny ſuppoſes that the umbelliferous plant &nanthe, was fo 
_ called from its flowers having the ſmell of grapes ; but we find 
this to be a mere imaginary notion, for Meander, and many 

other of the Greek writers, declare the flowers of the &nanthe 
to have no ſmell at all; but ſuppofe that they were called ew1an- 
the from their growing in cluſters like thoſe of the vine. 
The herb @nanthe became famous in the vintments of the 
Greeks, which were intended to rub the body with, to give 
ſtrength, and to take off laſſitude, or wearineſs. Many have 
doubted whether the @nenthe uſed in theſe compoſitions was the 
flower of the vine, or the plant ænanthe; but Theophraſtus g 
clearly decides this in favout of the plant, and ſays, that not only 
the flowers, but the leaves of it, were uſed for this purpoſe ; but 
then he diſtinguiſhes the plant into two kinds. His account is, 
that the Cyprian @nanthe was very ſweet-ſcented, and grew 
upon the mountains, and in other dry and barren places; and 
that the ænanthine ointment was made with its leaves and 
flowers, but that this could not be made with the Grecian 
 enanthe, becauſe that had no ſmell. Dioſcorides runs counter 
to this; and ſays, that the a-nanthine ointment was made of 
the flowers of the wild vine, and that that was always eſ- 
teemed the beſt which ſmelt moſt ſtrongly of the flowers of 
that ſhrub. It appears therefore that there were two different 
ointments of this name in uſe among the Greeks. 

Pliny, that he may loſe nothing in his deſcription of the ænan- 
the, copies both Theophraftus and Dioſcorides in their accounts 
of this plant; and, in conſequence, has put together a wholly 
confuſed, and unintelligible relation of the nature and virtues 
of this plant. _—_ ey pen 
OENANTHE, in Zoology, the name of a genus of birds of the 

ſmaller fize, of which there are four ſpecies: 1. The com- 
mon enanthe, called the fallow-finch, or wheat car. 2, The 
enanthe called anthus, and flerus ; and in Engliſh, the whinchat. 

3. The @nanthe called rubetra, and in En i the fone-chatter,; 
or moortitling. 4. The American &nanthe, or guirarbu nheen- 
geta. Rays Oruithol. p. 169, 170. See the articles WREAT- 
ear, WarxncHar, &c. 5 be 
OENARIA, a name given by the antients to aſhes prepared from 

the leaves, tendrils, and young ſtalks of the vine. They were 
;' accounted highly diuretic. | | | 
OENOGALA, a word uſed 


by Hippocrates, and other of the 


| | Gree apthors to Exprety 2 mgxrurs of milk ape” wing for 


immediate drinking. Others have uſed it to expteſs wine 
alone heated, ſo as to be juſt as warm as new milk, 
OENOMANTIA, Oni, in antiquity, a ſpecies of divina- 
tion by wine, which is done by making conjectures from the 
colour, motion, noiſe, and other accidents of the wine of li- 
bations. Potter, Archzal. T. 1. K T7 | 
OENOS, in zoology, the name uſed by authors for the fock- 


lock of Wepfer, to be prefixed to that number of the tranſadti-| 


ons where this account is given: and this ſeems the more ne- 


ceſſary, as the plant ſeems to have been miſtaken in a manner | 


by all the 
verſed in 
different things. The ſame gentleman informs us from va- 
nous authors, that eight lads in Ireland had been poiſoned by 
it, miſtaking it for the root of the water parſnip; two 
men died by miſtaking it for the Macedonian parſley ; 
and Wepfer, who wrote an expreſs treatiſe on the poiſonous' 
nature of the water hemlock, has confounded this plant 
with it, ſaying, that Lobel had deſcribed the water hemlock, | 
under the name of this enanthe, or dropwert ; and the general- 
accurate Hoffman, when treating of the vegetable poiſons, 
— no mention of the difference between theſe two 
ants. 5 
Neither the roots of this œnanthe, or thoſe of the cicuta aqua- 
Uca, or water hemlock of Wepfer, have any diſagreeable fla- 
vour to deter thoſe who taſte of them from cating, and they 
both occaſion violent convulſions, and death, if not timely pre- 
vented. The intention of cure ſeems in both the ſame ; firſt 
by emptying the ſtomach and inteſtines as ſoon as poſſible, 


then cauſing the patient to drink largely of * flu- 
getting patient 


world, not only the common people, but the more 


= there is great difficulty, however, of 
wallow any thing . dy che 
SUPPL bg II. bas bee TY c 


plants, having miſtaken it at times for ſeveral very | 
 OENOSTAGMA, a name given by ſome of the 


dave, or word pigeon, called alſo by ſome vinago, fomewhat 
larger than the common pigeon, but of the ſame ſhape and 
general colour. Its neck is of a fine chatigeable hue, as dif- 
Romy oppoſed to the light; and its breaſt, ſhoulders, and 
wings are of a fine purpliſh hue, or red wine colour, from 
whence it has its name vinago. Its legs are red, and feathered 


* 


a little below the joint. Ray's Ornithol. p. 1 36. 


ENOST vemical wri- 
ters to ſpirit of wine. 185 
OEPATA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the tree which produces the fruit called anucardium ori- 
| entale, or the Malacca bean. Hort. Mal. Vol. 4. p. 95. 
OEST ROMANIA, a name given by ſome authors to the ute- 
' Tine diforders which ſometimes affect young women, and is 
commonly called furor wterinus. OT OR” 
OESTRUM (Cycl.) — oEs TAU, in zoology, the name of 4 
ſpecies of fly, called alſo ſometimes the gad-fly, breeze-fly, and 
A _ It is a very troubleſome creature to oxen, but is not 
common as ſoine ſuppoſe. It is never found, except in the 
Heighhourhaod of waters: the head is green; the body yellow- 
th; the eyes are very large; and the trunk long, and remark- 
ably ſtrong. It flies very ſwiftly, and without noiſe, Mout- 
od gy ITS 
irginia, | r covy ; the hrit very large; havin 
a great head; and a white fireak toivn the ſhoulders z the — 


remarkable for having wings of s filvery reaching 


beyond the body. 
| , 11 OESTRUM 
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DESTUM Veneris, à name given by 
the clitoris. | Ms | 
OETHODES ulcus, a term uſed by the Greek writers for ſuch 


ulcers as had tumid, and callous lips; and as ſuch ulcers are 


ſome anatomical authors to 


uſually very difficult to heal, the word became afterwards ap- 


ropriated to all ſorts of ulcers difficult to cure. | 

OFF. Her- Haff, in ſurveying, - a rod, or ſtaff, of any con- 
venient length ; for inſtance, of 10 links of the chain. This 
ſtaff is divided into 10 equal parts. Its uſe is for the ready 
meaſuring the diſtances from the ſtation line of things proper | 
to be repreſented in a plan. See CHAIN. | 

OFF-ward, in the ſea language, the ſame with contrary to the 
ſhore ; thus they ſay, the ſhip heels off:zuard, when, being a- 
ground, ſhe heels towards the water ſide; the ſhip lies with her 
fern to the off-ward, and head to the ſhire-ward, when her ſtern 
is towards the ſea, and head to the ſhore. 

OFFA alba, { Cycl.) in chemiſtry, a concretion produced by a due 
mixture of ſpirit, of urine, or ſpirit of ſal armoniac with the 
ſpirit of wine. Some call it the ofa alba of Paracelſus , others 
of Van Helmont, whence it is ſometimes called ofa Helmont:- 
ana ; but Van Helmont was not the inventor of it, but Raim, 
Lully, ſays * Boerhaave. | 


The manner of making the ofa alba is deſcribed in this laſt | 


author ©, who obſerves it to be difficult, as it requires both 
| liquors to be perfect, and ſome nice circumſtances to be ob- 
ſerved, — [ Boyle's Works, abridg. Vol. 1. p. 32. . Boer. 
Chem. Vol. 2. proc. 122. Id. ibid.] 1 
Van Helmont * endeavours to account for the formation of the 


ſtone in the bladder, from this experiment; but, as Boer- |. 


| haave ® obſerves, the Ma alba has nothing in common with the 
ſtone. — [ Boyle, loc. cit. b Ibid.] | 


Boerhaave recommends this mixture as a good deobſtruent, | 


taken in Canary faſting. Ibid. | 
OFFENCE, d:l;Fum, in law, an act committed againſt the law, 

or omitted where the law requires it. Veſt, Symbol. 

Offences are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, viz. ſuch as are capi- 


the offender is to loſe his life. Thoſe not capital, where the 
. offender may forfeit his lands, and goods; be fined, or ſuffer 
corporal puniſhment, or both, but not loſe his life. Hale, 

P. lay 2.126, 134. Under capital offences are comprehended 
high treaſon, petit treaſon, and felony : and offences not capi- 

tal include the remaining part of the pleas of the crown, and 
come under the title of miſdemeanours. 


- 


Some offences are puniſhable by the common law, * moſt of 


tem by ſtatutes. = — 2 
OFFICIARIIS non faciendis, vel amovendis, a writ directed to the 
_ magiſtrates of a corporation, requiring them not to make ſuch 


@ man an officer, or to put one out of the office he hath, until] 


Ry is made of his manners, &c. Reg. Orig. 126. Blount, 
owel. 43 5 

OFFION, a name uſed by ſome of the medical writers for opium. 

OIL (Cycl.) — The uſe of oil in ſtopping the violent ebullition 

of various ſubſtances, my be very great in many occaſions of 

life. It is well known that if a mixture of ſugar, honey, or 

the like, be boiling on the fire, and in danger of riſing over 

the ſides of the veſſel, the pouring in a little ci immediately 

makes it ſubſide. In many caſes the marking a circle round 

the inſide of a veſſel, in which a liquor of this kind is to be 

boiled, with a piece of hard ſoap, ſhall, like a magic ring, 

confine the ebullition to that height, and not ſuffer it to ſtir 

any farther, This is wholly owing to the oil, or fat contained 

in the ſoap : but there is, beſide theſe, another very important 

uſe of oil, on a like occaſion, which is the pouring a little of it 

on any metallic ſolution, while making; this reſtrains the aſcent 

of the noxious vapours ; preſerves the operator from danger ; 

and, at the ſame time, by keeping down the evaporating mat- 

ter, gives redoubled ftrength to the menſtruum, 

Animal Oil, oleum animale, in medicine, the name of an eſſen- 

tial oil diſtilled by a retort from blood, and recommended as a 

powerful remedy in epilepſies, the gout, and other obſtinate 

diſeaſes. NOS | he] 

It was originally uſed in Germany in theſe intentions, and has 

become of late much uſed in England, but ſhould not be given 

| too freely as an internal. As an external, it may probably 


be of good ſervice in removing fixed pains, removing hard 


tumors, &c. for it is extremely penetrating. Shaw's Lectures, 


p. 147. | | wv: | 
OL, ef camphor, a name given by the chemiſts to a ſolution of 


camphor in ſpirit of nitre. It is uſed to exfoliate carious bones, | 
and on other the like occaſions It is obſervable, that cam- | 


* phor, which is ſoluble in this acid, in the proportion of one 
half its quantity, is not at all ſoluble in ſpirit of vitriol, ſpiritof 
alum, or diſtilled vinegar ; and that it is the only known vege 
table reſin that is ſoluble in this menſtruum. See CAMPHOR 

Chemical O1Ls, a name given by ſome to the eſſential oils of 
plants, and other ſubſtances ſeparated in diſtillation, and ſwim- 
ing on the ſurface of the water, where the alembic is em- 
ployed. They are diſtinguiſhed by this title from the ex- 

2 fled oils, ſuch as thoſe of almonds, linſeed, olives, and the 

like, which are made by ſo ſimple a proceſs as mere ſqueezing, 
See eſſential Oi Ls, infra. 


To procure this chemical principle pure and unmixed from the 


Connecting O11, in chemiſtry, a term uſed by Boerhaave, and his 


qualities, but ſeems the ſame in all plants, and is the means 


only the earth connected by this oil. This being expoſed to the 


Eſſential Ott. There is found in every plant analyſed by di- 
al, and ſuch as are not. Capital offences are thoſe for which | 


to all the methods in common uſe, there is ever left 


ſtillation by the retort, never comes over till toward the end 


On the contrary, ſuch plants as yield but a ſmall quantity of 


Hence it appears, that the acid and volatile ſalt in plants 
are greatly inſtrumental to the diſengaging their oil, and 


* 
* 
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| 


ell. 


matter diſtilled. from a vegetable body, the unctuous matter 
obtained from the proceſs, may be waſhed from its adhering 
ſalts, and groſſer earth, in warm water, barely by ſhaking them 
in a glaſs together, then ſeparating the oil from the water b 
means of the common ſeparating glaſs; in which, if the oi be 
ſpecifically heavier than the water, it ſinks to the bottom, and 
may be ſuffered to run out firſt, by means of the pipe of that 
glaſs which has its inſertion at the bottom; if ſpecifically 
lighter than the water, it may be kept behind, as it floats on 
the top of the water, while all that is poured off, and has car- 
ried the groſs fæculent parts with it. Shaw's Lectures, 
p. 150. |; | 


followers, to expreſs a certain oi, found in all vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, but wholly differing from, and. independent of, their 
eſſential oil. This is not poſſeſſed of any of their virtues, cr 


of their conſiſtence and ſolidity, giving tenacity to their earth, 
which, without it, falls to duſt, and the plant exiſts no 
more. 8 e 

This oi is not ſeparable by boiling water, as the eſſential oil is, 
but only by fire: when a plant has been boiled, and diſtilled, 
its eſſential oil, ſalt, &c. are all carried off, and what remains is 


fire, the oil diſcovers itſelf in a thick, black, ſtinking ſmoak, 
and finally, taking fire, it burns away, and leaves only the 
earth which was the baſis of the plant, retaining its form, 
indeed, if 'the proceſs have been carefully -made, but falling 
into a ſhapeleſs powder only on being roughly breathed 
upon. | © | 

This great author, therefore, eſtabliſhes it as a rule, that 
there are three ſorts of oils in plants. 1. An oily froth. 
2. The eſſential oil, diſſolved in decoction. And, 3. This 
connecting, or conſolidating oil, feparable only by a naked 
fire. Boer. Chem. Part 2. p. 20. | 12 


ſtillation, an eſſential oil; but this is very different from the 
ſame plant, both in its quantity and in its qualities, as it 
is managed in the operation. . fomas | 

If a plant be thrown into a retort, and diſtilled with a vio- 
lent fire, it is known to yield leſs oil, than if the fire were 
more moderate : if the plant be fermented, eſpecially if it 
be of the aromatic kind, it always yields much more «:/ 
after this operation, than it does without it. | 

It is plain from hence, that there are methods of obtaining 
more ci from the fame plant, than would be yielded by it 
in the common way ; and it is as certain, that according 


a large quantity of the ci behind; and therefore, that a way 
may poſſibly be invented of drawing yet more from the 
ſame plant than is yet known to be done. We all know, 
that when the reſiduum in the retort, after the diſtillation 
of the plant, is burnt in the open air, it loſes half, or of- 
ten three fourths of its weight, and the matter evaporated in 
this burning to cauſe this great diminution can be only the 
remainder of the oil of the plant, which would not be ſe- 
parated from its earth in a cloſe veſſel. | | 
It may be obſerved alſo, that the oil of a plant, in the di- 


of the proceſs, and drops from the neck of the veſſel at the 
ſame time .with the acid ſpirit of the plant, and while the 
urinous volatile ſalt is alſo riſing; ſo that the three prinei- 
ples are, in a manner, all ſeparated from the plant toge- 
ther: when' there is a large portion of acidity in the plant, 
and but a ſmall quantity of urinous ſalt, it is alſo conſtant- 
ly obſerved, that there is a larger quantity of oil, and that 
this oi is more fluid, and that the caput mortuum diminiſhes 
leſs in burning. 'This particular is remarkably obſervable in 
the analyſes of mallows, prunella, melilot, and ſouthernwood. 


acid ſpirit, or volatile ſalt, always afford but little oi, and that 
oil is always thick, and the caput mortuum of theſe plants 
diminiſhes greatly in burning ; that is, a great quantity of the 
oil was entangled in the earthy matter, and could not get 
looſe, otherwiſe than by burning the plant in the open air. 
Inſtances of this ſort are found in the analyſes of the caltha 
paluſiris, &c. 


giving it ſeparate in diſtillation. Hence when a plant' does 
not contain acid enough in itſelf to diſengage its oil, it ap- 
pears no ill method to try to aſſiſt the ſeparation by the 
addition of another acid of the vegetable kind. | 
To try this, Mr. Homberg firſt diſtilled a certain quantity 
of fennel· ſeed in the common way, and afterwards diſtilled 
the ſame quantity of the ſame ſeed, in the ſame manner, 
except that he added for. every pound of the ſeed four 
ounces of ſpirit of ſalt to the water in which it was put 
for diſtillation. This laſt diſtillation yielded one third more 
oil than the firſt. Both the oils were equally clear, and 
ſtrong · ſcented of the ſeeds, but the laſt ſ.emed to ſmell 
leſs of the fire than that obtained by the ſimple diſtillation 
in the common way. There is no doubt but that the ſpi- 
rit 


the oil, but that it alſo attenuated t 


| their different quantities, That bodies of the ſame kinds, 


produced from it, according to our different management, 


Mem. Acad. Par. 1707. 


It may be eaſily ſeen from this, chat little knowledge of the 


| | 
_ earthen cucurbuts, yielded him a pure deep yellow oil ; this he þ 


and, by this means, obtained a pale yellow oil, which he uſed 


and that of ſal armoniac with ſalt of tartar, produced alſo the 


colour; this mixed with ſpirit of wine, tinges it to a greyiſh 
colour; and a little oil of tartar being then added, it becomes 
green, and that colour does not go off. If diſtilled vinegat be | 


0 Pl. 


j in this proceſs not only encreaſed the natural fer- 
ay mm d which is neceſſary to the ſeparation of 
: nd made them much more eaſily ſeparate them- 
kay 2 with the heat, than they would otherwiſe 
have done. What not a little confirms this opinion alſo, 
is the known experiment of rendering camphor liquid by 
means of acid ſpirits. Mem. Acad. Par. 1700. 

The modern chemiſts have not looked upon the ai] as one 
of the genuine principles of the plant it is drawn from, as 


has been the cuſtom among writers of earlier date. They | 


know that theſe ozls are themſelves mixed bodies, and ca- 
able of another analyſis, by which they are ſeparated into 
Fatt phlegm, and carth. Theſe three principles conſtitute 


all oils ; but theſe differ greatly in different plants, and that 


perhaps, more from their manner of admixture than from 
variouſly mixed, may have theſe different appearances, is in 
nothing more evident, than in the mixture of quickſilver, 
and ſulphur ; if this be done only by grinding, the reſult is 
a black powder; but, if they are ſublimed together, they 


form a red, bright, compact body, formed of ſeveral con- 


geries of ſtriæ, called cinnabar. And, in the ſame manner, 
the ſame principles, phlegm, ſalt, and earth, may, accord- | 
ing to the different manner of their mixture, form ozls of 
very different natures one from another : nor is this all the 
ſource of their difference, for, by our own management of | 
them, we make them appear in very different forms, in the 
ſame ſpecies. Thus the il naturally contained in a ſeed is 


in three different forms. To inftance this: in the oil of 
aniſeed if we heat and preſs this ſeed, we draw: what is 
called an oil by expreſſion, a fattiſh ſubſtance, of the nature 


of oil of olives, almonds, and the like, and with only a mo- 


derately acrid taſte ; if we diſtil it with water in an alem- 
bic, we obtain the eſſential oil, or common oil of aniſeed; 
and if we diſtil it dry by the retort, we obtain a fetid, thick, 
and empyreumatic oi. The oil in the ſeed is evidently the 
fame, but it puts on theſe forms according to our pleaſure. 


Expreſſed oils, as well as balſams, and reſins, when applied | 
to the animal bodies, increaſe putrefaction, and are the moſt 
effectual ſuppurants and incarners. Afonro, in Med. Eff. Ed. 


Val. 5. Art. 24. | 


nature of the oil of plants is to be obtained from the com- 
mon analyſes; the way to truly underſtand them, is to mix 
them with different ſubſtances, and to digeſt them alone, and, 
in mixture with thoſe ſubſtances, to try the different events. 
Mr. Geoffroy made a multitude of experiments on the oil of 
thyme with this view, and, from the events of theſe, has made 
ſereral very fair deductions as to the cauſes of the different 
colours of the flowers of plants. | | 

A large quantity of dried thyme being diſtilled with water, in 


_ 
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rectified by diſtilling it again, with a great quantity of water; 


for all his experiments. 


He divided the il into ſeveral parcels, and with one he mixed | 
diſtilled vinegar ; with others the acid ſpirits of nitre, vitriol, | 
and ſea falt, ſeverally reduced by a mixture of water to the | 


ſtrength of common vinegar, which is about the ſtandard of 
the acidity found in de ring of plants. All theſe mixtures 
were ſet in digeſtion, an 


they would have immediately burnt up the oil. Another par- 
cel of the oil was digeſted with ſpirit of ſal armoniac made with 
lime. This paſſed all the degrees of yellow, of red, and of pur- 
ple; and finally became ofa true violet-blue. Spirit of urine, 


ſame changes, except that the degrees of colour differed. 
On the contrary, the fixed alkali of oi of tartar digeſted with 
the ſame oil, only changed it to a deep brown. Gi of tartar 


added to the oi with ſpiris of ſal armoniac, when it is yet only | 


of a fine purple, turns it to a deep blue; and diſtilled vinegar 
mixed with it in the ſame ſtate, turns it to a deep blackiſh 


added to this mixture, it deſtroys at once the alkali, and the 
green colour which was owing to it, and gives tlie cil its ori- 
ginal yellowiſh hue. | 

Oil of thyme which has been made blue by means of ci of 
tartar, being mixed with ſpirit of wine, the whole appears 


2 and, on adding more oil of tartar, it becomes blue; di- | 
ed vinegar takes off this blue colour, leaving the liquor | by 


rediſh ; and more ci of tartar makes it blue again. 

It appears from theſe laſt experiments, that ol of tartar acts 
differently on the oil of thyme, according to its different ftate ; 
turning it blue or green, accotding as it is rarified, or concen- 
trated. It ſhould ſeem alſs, that the ſpirit of wine contained 


a latent acid, ſince all its effects on the oi of thyme ate over- | 


e particles of the 77 
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the oil became of a deep ſaffron co- þ 
lour. If the acid ſpirits had been uſed in their native ſtrength, 


powered by a mixture of oil of tartar, | 


011 


Mr. Geoffroy was at the pains of trying this whole. coutſe 
of experiments on ſeveral other e//ential oils, as thoſe of la- 
vender, juniper, turpentine, and others, but they did not pro- 
duce the ſame effect on all. Hence it appears that there is 


great difference between the * ci's of different plants, In 


regard to the effects of other bodies on them. 

The ſame courſe of experiments he tried on other cr, not 
of the vegetable kingdom, and; among theſe, he found none, 
except that of yellow amber, which at all approached to the 
nature of ci of thyme. 

This / mixed and digeſted with ſpirit of ſal armoniac, ac- 
quires à purple colour; oil of tartar mixed with this, does not 
change its colour, but when ſpirit of wine is added to this 
mixture, the oi of tartar becomes blue, while the ci of am- 
ber continues of its purple colour. 

There ſeems to be a cei 


certain degree of denſity neceſſary in an 
eil to render it capable of all the changes of colours; this den- 
lity ſeems berf6Aly kit in the ois of thyme and amber, and all 
the changes of the colours that are given to them, ſeem only 
the effect af rarifying, or condenſing them. If they are rarified 


to the utmoſt, by being mixed with ſpirit of wine; they be- 


come colourleſs and tranſparent; arid, if condenſed in the 
higheſt degree, as in the experiment with the diſtilled vinegar, 
they become blackiſh. Theſe are the two extremes, and all the 


other colours are but degrees and ſhades approaching to, or 


receding from, ont or the other of theſe, The ci naturally 


more ratified, ſuch as oi of turpentine, and the like, have na- 
_ turally no colour, nor can receive any from theſe proceſſes; 
only if the mineral acids be mixed with them in their full 
© ſtrength, they burn them up to a ſort of reſin; and, finally, 
to a black maſs, reſembling charcoal. But, perhaps; future 


attempts may teach us an art of ſo modifying the particles of 
theſe ois as to render them ſuſceptible of all the changes that 
oil of thymie is. 3 F 
The colours of the leaves and flowers of plants are of the ſame 
nature with thoſe produced in the oi of thyme, in thoſe pro- 
ceſſes ; and, as chemiſts, in general, agree that all colours are 


the reſult of ſulphurs differently acted upon by ſalts; perhaps, 


great light may be given into their nature and origin from 
theſe experiments. Mem. Acad. Par. 1707; See the article 
Colours of FLOWERS. * | 

The {vi oils of vegetables may be divided into two claſſes, 
according to their different ſpecific gravities, ſome floating 


upon water, and others readily ſinking to the bottom thereof. 
| Thus the e ſential oils of cloves, cinnamon, and ſaſlatras, rea- 
dily fink, but the 0i/s of lavender, marjoram, mint, &c. ſwim 


upon the water. The lighteſt of all the eſſential oits, is, per- 
haps, that of citron peels, which even floats on ſpirit of wine ; 


and the heavieſt of them ſeems the oil of ſaſſaſras. 

For the obtaining the full quantity of the more ponderous 
_ oils from cinnamon, cloves, ſaſſafras, &c. it is proper, 1. To 
reduce the ſubjects to fine powder, 2. To digeſt this pow- 


der for ſome days in a warm place, with thrice its quantity of 
ſoft river water made very ſaline with the addition of ſea falt, 


or ſharp with ei of vitriol. 3. To uſe the decoction left in 
the ſtill, inſtead of common water, for a freſh digeſtion. 4. 
To uſe alſo, for the ſame purpoſe, the water of the ſecond 
running, after it has been cleared of its oi. 5. Not to di- 
ſtil from too large a quantity of the ſubje&t at once. 6, 


To leave à conſiderable part of the ſtill empty. 7. To uſe 
a -briſk fire, or a ſtrong boiling heat at firſt, but to flacken it 
a little afterwards, 8. To have a low ſtill-head, with a pro- 
per internal lodge, and current, leading to the noſe of the 


worm. And, 9. To cohobate the water, or pour it back up- 


on the matter in the ſtill, after ſeparating its oil, and repeating 


this once or twice more. Shaw's Lectures, p. 141. 
 Effential oils, when applied to the human wot ſtimulate, e- 


10de, reſiſt putrefaction; and, mixed with the blood, raiſe ſome 
degree of fever. Med. Ef. Edinb. Vol. 5. Art. 24. 
The vegetable world affords vaſt variety of S intial oils, moſt 
of them very odorous, and of great virtues. 15 
The eſſential cils of many of the plants uſually diſtilled have 
their peculiar reſervoirs in the plant. Mr. Geoffroy per- 
ceiving this, determined to ſeareh for thent through the diffe- 
ient parts of the plants, and enquire into the reaſon of ſeveral 
precautions which are always found necellary; in order to ſuc- 
ceed in the diſtillation of them. See O1t-bladders, infra, . 
From what has been faid above; it appeats, that the oils in 
common uſe are of three different kinds. The firſt ate mere 
oily, or fatty bodies, extracted either or by de- 
coction: of the firſt kind are thoſe of almonds; linſeed, nuts; 
olives, and the like; and of the other, that of ies, 
and the like, which are procured by boiling the ſubſtance; on 
which the oi collects itſelf on the top of the water; 

The ſecond kind of oi are thoſe aittafted from vegetables, 
common diſtillation by the alembic, with the help of wa- 
ter; theſe cbntain the oly and volatile part of the plant, and 


| carry, by way of pre-eminence the name of e/ſintial, or etherial 


The third fort of ah are the fetid ones, which ate, in like 


manner, produced by diſtilſation; but by means of a different 


diſtillation in a naked fire, and without the aſſiſtanco of 
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It ſeems to follow from this account, that the ethereal, or 


2 tine. _ be Ts 73 | 
Chemiſtry is not, however, without its reſource on this occa- | 
ſion ; for this thickened oi being mixed with a large quantity 


| fides-of any veſſel in which it has been long kept; the 


A keeping; that of juniper becomes thick like turpentine, in a 
| keeping, are not diſtinguiſhable from one another. The age 
- ſmall of the oil, and there have been many inſtances of the oil 


--Killation ; and as. to thoſe dit which ſometimes are green, 

they all become of the common clear yellowiſh colour of the 
other oth, if reQified by diſtilling them over again in a bal- 
mneum marie. r G 
In dry ſeaſons wot affords but little oi, accompanied 
with a bituminous matter, or 2 genuine reſin; and, in theſe | 
 Feaſons, if the young ſhoots only are diſtilled, the oi is almoſt 
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:. foil, may alſo make greater changes than could be 


de that, there is a large portion ſwimming on the ſurface; of 
the ſpirit, and eaſily ſeparable from it in the common way: 

pellucid, and thin, as the ſpirit itſelf, and is, 
in all reſpects, ſuperior to the eſſence made by any other 
means. The ſpirit of wine may be ſaved for a ſecon 55 
tion of the ſame kind, and there will then be no loſs from 
it; for being already ſated with as much of the «/ as it na- 


this is as clear, 


without loſs. If all the oil be finally deſired to be ſeparated 
from the ſpirit, it may eaſily be obtained by mixing the ſpirit 
with a large quantity of water, as is done in making the oil 


concretions of the ſaline kind. This is fre 
ſerved in eil of turpentine, which, though ever ſo well 


eſſential nils are the volatile exalted ſulphurs of thoſe plants; 
and as ſulphurs are the baſis of all ſmells, it is eaſy to be pre- 
ſumed, that all ſweet - ſcented plants have an eſſential oil in ſome 


of their parts The balſams, and reſins, which we find in 


many vegetables, ſeem to have their origin ſrom the eſſentzal 
oils of the trees or plants they belong to, and which are uſu- 
ally found greatly to abound with them, Indeed, in the bal- 


ſamiferous trees, the liquor which flows out on wounding the | 


trunk; may very properly be elieemed a fort of eſſential vil of a 
harder conſiſlence than the common ones. Of this nature 


are the balſam of Capivi, of Gilead, and the reſt; and theſe very | 
oils, farther indurated, furniſh us alſo with the ſcented reſins, | 


ſuch as benjamin, myrrh, and the like. ---... 
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in the ils of plants. Mr. Geoffroy aſſures us, that he once 
made, in a dry ſeaſon, from a quantity of thyme which had 
grown in a 47 ſoil, an oil as pure, as limpid, and as ſwect 
and high- ſcented, as that of the hotter countries, whereas the 
oil of thyme made in France is uſually much poorer, and of 
an obſcure colour, and coarſe earthy ſcent. 
The oils of plants have not always the ſame taftes with the 
plant _ are diſtilled from, or, at leaſt, not in the ſame de. 
gree. Nothing is more bitter than wormwood, yet the ci of 
wormwood has no remarkable bitterneſs. Anife, which is of 
a {ſweet taſte, yields, on the contrary, an oil infinitely more 
ſweet than the ſeed ; and pepper, which is ſo remarkably hot 
and acrid, affords an oil no way remarkable for its pungency, 
Thyme, which is- in itſelf very acrid and pungent, conveys 


„ 


All effential oils become thick and reſinous on being mixed with | 
any foreign acid; they alſo. acquire the ſame conſiſtence of | 
themſelves in long keeping, and that partly. from the ſame | 
principle; their ſubtler parts evaporating give room for the | 
acid ſalt, which they naturally contain, to diſplay its power; 
and being then in an over-proportion to the reft, it does not | 
fail to act upon the whole in the ſame manner that any other | 
acid would. Thus the oi remains no rar e it was, but | 


becomes a reſinous ſubſtance, of a ſmell reſembling turpen- 


of water, and-diftilled in a balneum mariæ, a 35 part of it 
will come over with all its wonted fluidity, 
odour; but even this new diſtilled oi is not exempted from 


the ſame change again. This diſadvantage in the keeping the 
r e diſtilled in the common way, has occalioned Mr. 


y to contrive another method of making them, This 


renders them more limpid and fluid than in the common way, 


and they are never ſubject to grow thick; but the medium 


not being water, ſo much of the oi cannot be procured from | 
the ſubject, becauſe ſome is abſorbed and ſtained in the me- 
dium. The inſtance this gentleman gives of his new method | 


is in the eſſence of citron, and is this: 


— 


A common alembic is to be filled with the thin pared, exter- | 


nal rinds of the fruit; a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit of wine is 


to be poured on theſe, and the veſſel being well cloſed, the | 
Whole-is to ſtand ſome time in digeſtion ; during this time, | 
the ſpirit charges itſelf with a vaſt N of the eſſential oil 


« led in. balneo mariæ, it 
brings over with it a great deal incorporated in itſelf, but, be- 


turally abſorbs, it will take in no more by the ſame means, 
and therefore may ſerve for ever ſo many new diſtillations, 


of ſpike. The oil will then ſwim at top, and the ſpirit may be 
ſeparated: again from the water by diſtillation. —& 
Some of No eſſential oils are ſo abundantly charged with 
falts, that, in long keeping, they will 3 depoſit plain 
equently ob- 
rectiſied, will yet affix long cryſtals like needles to the 


ls of marjoram, and feverfew, do the ſame; as alſo ſeveral 
of this — All the other oil alſo ſuffer great changos in 


ſhort time z and thoſe of ſage, and of roſemary, after ſome 
and ſtate of the plant may alſo make great difference in the 


af fage becoming wholly like camphor in keeping. The di- | 
ſtilled oi of ſome plants vary alſo = Grave th Nele colour. 


The oil of rue, and that of wormwood, ſometimes come over 
| , and. ſometimes. brown; the oil of chamæmile in Ital 
always blue, but Mr. 2 ſays, that he could never 

et a blue oil from the -chamzmile of France by a ſimple di- 


o * * 


eonſtantly found to come over green; but in moiſt years the 


wormevod yeks 8 much lxger dend of a and i i then | 


- 


brown, W 


impidity, and 


that property, in a yet greater degree, to its i; there Is, 
indeed, no eſſential oil ſo acrid and firey as that of this plant. 
The fetid ois drawn in dry diſtillation by the retort, in an 
open fire, no way differ from theſe but by the damage the 
fire has done them, and iy always be converted into theſe 
by repeated diſtillations. Nay, the very fat cils, ſuch as that 
of almonds, may be attenuated fo far as to become as fine, 
and as ſubtile, as the eſſential oils. This is to be done 
means of quick lime; and ſeveral repeated diſtillations of this 
eil, or any other of a like kind, with freſh lime to every di- 
ſtillation, will reduce it to be volatile, penetrating, and capable 
of being raiſed, and diſtilled, by means of water, which is the 
great teſt of the eſentiaFoils, The bituminous, and fetid cli, 
may alſo, in the ſame manner, be reduced by repeated diſtil- 
lations, to the ſtate of the eſſential ones, and to be equally 
Aujd, and limpid,. and equally penetrating, Memoirs Acad, 
ar. 1721. NC | 
Adulter ations of eſſential O11.8. Many of the eſſential oils being 
dear, it is a very common practice to adulterate, or debate 


which has grown, on, dry ſandy | 


them, ſeveral - ways, ſo as to render them cheaper both to the 
ſeller and the buyer. Theſe ſeveral ways ſeem reducible to 
three general kinds, each of which has its proper method of 
detection. Theſe three ways are, 1. To adulterate them with 
expreſſed oils. 2. With alcohol. And, 3. With cheaper / 


ential oil. 5 
If any eſſential oil be adulterated with an expreſſed oil, it is 
eaſy to diſcover the fraud by adding a little ſpirit of wine to 
a few drops of the ſuſpedte] eſſential oil, and ſhaking them 
together; for the ſpirit will diſſolve all the ai that is efſential, 
or procured by diſtillation, and leave all the expreſſed oil that 


lavender, n &e. and, by this means, the i of tur- 
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ves in time, by their on flavour being over- powered by 

the turpentine ſmell; but the ready way to detect the fraud, 
is to drench a piece of rag, or paper, in the cih and hold it 
before the fire; for thus the grateful flavour of che plant will 
fly off, and leave the naked turpentine ſcent behind. 

Fern OIL. See the article FERN. 

Green Oli, oleum viride, a form of medicine preſcribed in the 
late London pharmacopcia, and made in the following manner. 
Take leaves of bay, we, marjoram, ſea wormwood, and 

chamæmile, each three ounces; coil of olives a quart. Boil 
the herbs in the ei till they are criſp, and then ſtrain off the 

eil, and when it has ſtood, for the fæces to ſubſide, put it up 

for uſe. Pembertor's London Diſp. p 350. | | 


— 
Py 


y | Red Out, in the porcelain manufacture, a name given to a pecu- 
or to thoſe pieces of the 


| liar colour uſed on the China ware, 
ware which are coloured with it. 1 is a very elegant orna- 
ment, and would be worthy our attempting to imitate in Eng- 
land, on our better ſorts of wares. They do it in the follow- 
ing manner: they mix the red colour called tam-lan- bum, or 
the copperas red, before deſcribed under the article of Col R- 
ING of china; this they mix with ci of ſtone, (ſee OIL of 
lone.) and with another ci, as they expreſs it, of the ſame 
kind, made of a whitiſh ſort of pebble, or agate, found on 
the ſhares of their rivers, and the place of which might pro- 
bably be ſupplied with us by common chryſtal. The powder 
is to be thoroughly mixed with thefe liquors, and the veſſel 


ſoils is always more white, and woolly, on the lea 


iſt ground, 

leaves, and yields a brown ei. 
heat, added 4 this difference of 
imagined 
V 


The ſeaſon, and degree 


: always affords an ai of fore tendeney to greeniſh colour; | 
. - while, on the contrary; ſuch as grows in rich, moiſt 
E has larger, and leſs ; 


dipt carefully into the mixture, or ſome parts of it only co- 
vered with it in figures: after this, it is to be ſet by to dry, 
and, when thoroughly dried, it is to be baked in the common 
way. The neral method is that of covering the veſſel all 
over, both in ide and out with this red; and it comes out of 
the moſt bright and brilliant colour imaginable, but it will 

| not 
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O of the earth, oleum terra, in the materia medica, the 


O1L 


not ring when ſtruck upon, as our common china ware 


We ſeldom ſee this in any degree of perfection, but 
1 15 very elegant when fine. Obſerv. de I Aſie. 


fa thick mineral fluid of a duſky browniſh black, 
= x faint caſt of purple, and of the conſiſtence of A 
thin ſyrup, very little tranſparent, and of a ftrong pene- 


NE like that of common ei of amber. It ouzes 
js the 2 — of rocks, in ſeveral parts of the iſland 
of Sumatra, and ſome other parts of the Eaſt Indies, and 
is much eſteemed there in paralytic diſorders; but it is ſel- 
dom imported into England, what our Eaft India ſurgeons 
and captains uſually bring over under this name, being on- 
Iy a vegetable 0:1 impregnated with the virtues of certain of 
their foflils by boiling. Hill's Hiſt. of Foff. 420. 


Oils infla- mable with acids. See INFLAMMABILITY. 
Ou. of olives. The eil of clives having been publickly declared 


in England to be a certain remedy for the bite of a viper, the 
perſon who made the diſcovery having ſuffered himſelf to be 
dangerouſly bitzen, and recovered not only himſelf, but ſeveral 
animals bitten at the ſame time, by this remedy alone, and 
that before a number of perſons of the greateſt eminence in 
medicine, the royal academy at Paris were determined to 


give the oz a number of fair trials, and determine, beyond 


controverſy, a point of fo great importance, as whether this 
ii] was, or was not, a remedy for this terrible poiſon. 
"Theſe experiments they have related in their memoirs; to 
theſe they have added the ſtate of the bodies of animals, 
when opened, after they had cied of theſe bites; and to 
theſe they have ſubjoined ſome very uſeful reflexions. They 
occaſioned ſeveral pigeons, ſome young chickens, two cocks, 
2 gooſe, a turkey, two cats, and eight dogs, to be bitten 
by vipers; in examining the wounded part, there uſually 
appeared at firſt only two little red ſpots, though ſometimes 
a ſmall quantity of blood, and very ſoon afterwards there 
began to appear a tumor, which, by degrees, encreaſed and 
extended over the neighbouring parts. The creatures were 
bit in the thigh, or leg, and the whole limb ſoon after be- 
came livid, and the ſwelling, and colour, extended thence 
over the lower part of the belly; and this was commonly 
followed by vomiting, and convulſions. The birds often bent 
their necks forward as if to vomit, and threw up only a quan- 
tity of phlegm, and death uſually ſoon followed theſe ſy m- 
ptoms. 
Of four pigeons which were bitten by four different vipers at 
the ſame time, and to which nothing was done to prevent the 
effect of the poiſon, they all died in a quarter of an hour, half 
an hour, or at the utmoſt, a little more than an hour. Two 
other pigeons were bitten, and about three minutes afterwards 
the parts wounded were rubbed with oi of olzves warmed ; but 
notwithſtanding this, they both died, the one in twenty-five 
minutes, the other in an hour and half. Two other pige- 
ons were bitten after this, and the wounded parts immedi- 
ately rub'd with , F olives, made very hot, without heat- 
ing the part; the one of theſe died in fifteen minutes, and the 
other in an hour and half. Theſe had all been bitten on the 
thigh. They next cauſed a pigeon to be bitten on the wing, 


and applied the oi immediately, but the bird died in five mi- 
nutes. | 


After this, eight pullets were bitten on the thigh. No appli- 


cation was made to any of theſe, they all ſhewed the marks 


of being bitten, yet two of them eſcaped alive. Of the others, | 


one lived an hour ; two that had been bitten, both by the ſame 
viper, periſhed ; that which was firſt bitten, in an hour, the 
other in an hour and a quarter; and the other three, which 
were bitten by a viper which had, before that, bitten another 
animal, periſhed ; the firſt in an hour, the ſecond in about 
ſeven hours, and the third in an hour and half. | 
Eight other pullets were afterwards bitten by vipers, and the 
hot ci! was applied to the wounded part at different times af. 
terwards, but none were ſuffered to remain longer than ten 
minutes without it. Of theſe animals, three were faved ; the 
others died in a very little time : notwithſtanding the applica- 
tion of the sil, one of them only excepted, which lived to the 
day after, but then died. | | 

Six other pullets were firſt rub'd over with oi on the part in- 


_ tended to be bitten; and, after the bite, the oi was carefully 


applied hot to the part ſeveral tim. s; but notwithſtanding this, 
they all died. One of them lived ſix hours, but the others 


all periſhed in a very ſhort time after they received the 
poiſon. | 


Two large cocks were next bitten; to one of them the cil was | 


applied ſoon after he received the wound ; but he, notwith- 
ſtanding, died in three hours. The other cock had not the 
cl applied, but an actual cautery was brought near the wound, 
and held there about three minutes; this creature periſhed 
alſo in about two hours. 


A gooſe was next bit by a viper, and the bite ſeeming doubt- 


ful whether it had penetrated farther than the ſkin, another | 


viper was made to bite it a ſecond time; the oi was applied 
immediately afterwards to the wound, and the application con- 
tinued a long time with frequent repetitions ; but, notwith- 
ſtanding this, the uſual ſymptoms appeared, and the creature 


ied in two hours and a quarter. A large turkey was next 
SUPPL, Var. II. 


bitten, and the two firſt bites appearing dubious, he was 
wounded a third time; the oi was applied in time, and re- 
peated many times; but, notwithſtanding this, the uſual 


ſymptoms appeared, but after about three hours they abated, 
and the creature continued out of order for three days, and fi- 


nally recovered. Eleven days afterwards the fame turkey was 


again bitten by a viper, and no application was made ; he 
was ſick again for about two days, but at the end of that 


time he recovered. 


A young kitten was bit on the noſe by a viper; the sil was 
applied, and the creature was well the next day, A grown 
cat was bitten by four vipers, and the oil was applied; the 
creature made her eſcape, but ſhe was ſeen alive afterwards. 
Eight dogs were bitten, fome on the thigh, ſome on the noſe, 
and others under the belly. "Three of theſe had no applica- 
tion made to them; a tumor, and lividneſs ſucceeded the bite, 
but they all recovered, as well as the other dogs who were 
rub'd with the i; one of theſe was a young puppy. The laſt 
dog that was bitten was of the Daniſh breed, and was very 
large, though but two months old; he was bitten by ſeveral 
vipers, and that in ſeveral parts, and the application of the «:/ 
was not made till after an hour and half. The tumors on 
the bitten parts growing very large, there were ſcarifications 
made in them, and hot ci poured into them. The creature 
ſhewed many ſigns of convulſions ; his breath grew hard, his 
limbs failed him, he vomited, and purged, and, in fine, he died 


about eight-and-forty hours after the biting, notwithſtanding 


this cloſe application of the oil. 

From theſe experiments, there is little credit to be given to this 
boaſted remedy. The pigeons which were bitten by vipers 
all died, notwithſtanding all that could be done by it; the 


article of the pullets is not at all more favourable to it; ſome 


having eſcaped to which it was applied, and others died; and 
of thoſe which were bitten, and had no application made to 
them, ſome alſo lived; and the cil was found to produce no 
good effect in a great many others in the ſame circumſtances. 
'The turkey which lived with the application of the i, we find 
could live alſo without it; and though ſome dogs lived which 
were bathed with «:/ after the bite, ſome alſo lived to which 
nothing was applied, and the oi, with all favourable circum- 


| ſtances, we ſee, could not cure the Daniſh dog: fo that, up- 


on the whole, if the oi be a remedy for the bite of a viper, 
it is, at leaſt, a doubtful one, and far fram the infallible cure 
it was ſuppoſed to be. 

The great inſtance of the man's being recovered who was 
bitten on purpoſe to try the experiment, is far from proving 
the cil an infallible remedy, ſince he had other remedies ad- 
miniſtered to him, and there have been ſeveral inſtances of 
men being cured by theſe without the application of the ail. 
And it is to be obſerved, that the bite of a viper is not al- 
ways certain death to a man, if he uſe no remedies at all, but 
that many have recovered, notwithſtanding that the ſym- 
ptoms which affected that perſon have appeared upon them. 
We ſee very plainly by the before recited trials, that of ſeveral 
animals of the ſame kind, bitten at the ſame time by vipers, 
tome have recovered, and others have died, and this 
equally when this ſuppoſed remedy ' was, or was not, 
applied to them. And, in the ſame manner, it may hap- 
pen to men, that of numbers who have been bitten, ſome 
would recover, and others die, whether any means were uſed, 


or not. Memoires Acad. Scienc. Par. 1737. See the article 
PotsoN. 


OIL V ſaſſafras. Many of the vegetable os obtained by diſtil- 
lation, will be found, under certain circumſtances, to approach 


to camphor. The il of thyme may be cryſtallized, accord- 
to a proceſs of Mr. Newman's, who calls it, in that, camphora 
thymi. Phil. Tranſ. N? 479. p. 379. ; 

The oil of ſaffafras is peculiarly liable to cryſtallization in 
certain circumſtances, and that into the moſt beautiful forms. 
Mr. Maud gives an account of a quantity of this oh which 
having ſtood expoſed to the air in a very froſty night in an 
open veſſel, was in the morning found changed three parts in 
four of it into very beautiful and large cryſtals: they were 
of an hexagonal form, very tranſparent, and of three or four 
inches in length, and half an inch in thickneſs. Theſe cryſtals 
ſubſided in witer, and were i::diffoluble in it; they were 
readily inflammable at the fire, and were reduced by heat 
to their priſtine fluid ftate: hence it is evident that they 
ſtill retain the natural qualities of an ail, though they appear 
under fo very different a modification of their parts. What 
is moſt remarkable in this change, is, the metamorphoſis of 
a fluid to a ſolid body, of ſo determinate and regular a fi- 
gure, and that theſe cryſtals ſhould be perfectly clear and 
colourleſs, though the liquor ſrom which they froze, was 
of a yellowiſh colour, not unlike that of Madeira wine. 


This ſeem to aſtord a new inſtance of cryſtallization, which 


is generally accounted for by the particles of a fluid, or thoſe 
of any other body ſuſ in a fluid, being brought nearer 
by cold, and, at length, coming within the ſphere of each 
other's attraction, unite together into an immediate contact. 
This ci being a very heavy fluid, much heavier than water, is 
the more likcly thus to unite, as its parts are nearer . 
This may be a hint to the curious to diſcover wherein conſiſts 
the difference of om fluidity; and it likewiſe ſhews 

| | how 


% 
> 


| Now much the colour of bodies depends upon the mechani- | 
cal ſituation of their parts. 1 6] 
Oil. of lone. In the manufacture of the Chineſe porcelain, 
they uſe a liquid matter of a white colour, which they call 
by this name, on which their great myſtery of finiſhing 
their work depends; yet this has been leſs enquired into by 
the imitators of that ware in ung than many other ar- 
ticles of leſs conſequence. The ſtone of which this «/ is 
made, is of the ſame degree of hardneſs with that which the 
petunſe is prepared of. They procure it from quarries, and 
chuſe ſuch as is of a good white colour, and has many dark 
rcen ſpots in it. 


heſe ſpots are of the colour of the leaves of cypreſs. 


Sometimes a ſtone is choſen which has a brown ground, 
variegated with ſpots and blotches of a reddiſh colour. 
They firſt carefully waſh this ſtone; then laying it in 
a clean place, they break it to pieces with iron inſtru- 
ments, and afterwards grind theſe to a perfectly fine, 
and impalpable powder, by rubbing them in large mortars, 
with peſtles of ſtone faced with iron, and turned either 
by the labourers, or by water. When the whole is thus 
reduced to a fine powder, they throw it into a veſſel of 
water, and ſtirring it briſkly about, they let the coarſer part 
ſubſide to the bottom, and there ſwims a fine thick matter 
like cream, for two or three inches depth, on the ſurface. 
This they carefully ſcum off, and putting it into another 
veſſel of clear water, they let it throw down any coarſe 
matter it may yet contain; and, finally, taking off the thick 
ſurface again, they mix this with ſome freſh water in an- 
other veſſel, and leave it to ſubſide ; then pouring off the 
clear water, they take out the remainder at the bottom of 
the veſſel, which is perfectly fine, and reſembles a thick 
cream. To every hundred pounds of this, they add one 
pound of a ſubſtance of the nature of which we are 
not yet perfectly informed. It is faid to be a mineral re- 
ſembling alum. They calcine this firſt, and then beat it 
to a fine powder, and this being added to the cream, or 
vil, as it is called, ſerves to keep it always in the ſame li- 
quid ſtate. This ſubſtance, when finiſhed in this manner, 
has very little title to the name of an eil; it is rather a 
yarniſh, and is always uſed in mixture with another var- 
niſh, which is called at this time fern oil, and uſed to be 
called lime i; it is prepared in the ſame manner with 
the other after burning. See FFRN-ail. 
OIL vitriol. See the article V1iTRIOL: 
O1L F wax. See the article WAx. 
O1L bladders, in plants. — It is a diſcovery, ge" of Mr. Tour- 
nefort, and partly of Mr. Geoffroy, that the eſſential oz/s of all 
plants are contained in their perfect and pure ſtate, in the 
plants themſelves, while growing; they have, in different ve- 
getables, different parts aſſigned for their reception; in ſome 
the flower; in others, the flower cup only, as in roſemary, and 
the like ; in others the bark; in ſome, the parenchyma of the 
 rcot; and in others, the wood. 
Wherever they are lodged, they are always contained 
in theſe veſicles, or capſules, which require only to be 
broken, or burſt open, in order to ſet them looſe; this is ef- 
fected by the boiling water in the common diſtillations, and 
the natural ſubtilty and lightneſs of the ai then makes it ea 
ſily riſe in vapour, and its oleaginous quality rendering it in- 
capable of mixing with the water, it ſwims at the top, and is 
eaſily ſeparated. | 
Theſe veſicles are moſt uſually placed in, or about, the flower, 
and it is.in many plants a very eaſy matter to trace them to 
their ſeveral places of principal reſidence. - Mr. Tournefort 
has obſerved that theſe ci! bladders in the fraxinella taking their 
origin at the root, thence aſcended to the fruit or covering 
of the ſeeds. This plant has a very remarkable variety in its 
eil in the different parts. The flower is ſweet-ſcented ; the 
veſicles placed along the ſtalk contain a very ſharp and acrid 
oil, ſomewhat reſembling the eſſence of lemons, when kept a 
long time. The leaves have ſcarce any ſenſible odour, but 
the root has a ſcerit peculiar to itſelf, and different from that 
of all the reſt of the plant. Gerffroy, ap. Memoires Acad. 
Paris 1721. 
The eſſential i! of cinnamon has alſo a difference of the 
ſame kind, which is vwing to*the different fluid contained in 
the velicles in different parts; the bark of the root yields an 
oil, which, after keeping ſome time, always yields a pure and 


arts of the tree has nothing of this property. 

t is alſo eaſy to obſerve, that the capſules of certain fruits have 
more odour than the fruits themſelves. The coat which co- 
vers the piſtachia nut, contains much more eſſential oi than 

its kernel ; and the bark which ſurrounds the amomum, and 
cardamoms, has much more ſmell than the kernel of the ſeed. 
The firſt bark of the nutmeg is well known to have a more 


— 


there is, within this, another covering of that fruit, which ha 
no ſcent at all. 
Moſt of the ſeeds of the umbelliferous plants, which uſually 
paſs for aromatics of the firſt and moſt eminent kind, have, 
in reality, no ſmell at all in themſelves ; the oil bladders * 
{ 


genuine camphor ; whereas the oz! of the bark from other | 


_ 


fragrant ſmell than the nutmeg itſelf, being the mace; yet | 


kernel within the ſeed uſually containing a fat ci of the olive 


deed ſo determinately marked in the berry, that it is poſlible to 


when the eſſential ai is required, the whole berry muſt be 


be broken. The cells, or veſicles of ci, now indurated into 


manner, except the flowers, which are very ſweet. And the 
_ caſe is the ſame in the tuberoſe, the jonquille, &c. in all theſe 


vield their virtues being placed in their outer covering, the 


or almond kind, and wholly different from the eſfential. The 
oil of aniſeed made by expreſſion is fluid, of a green co- 
lour, and of a fatty nature, but is highly ſcented with the 
oil which it has taken with it from the covering; on the con- 
trary, the eſſential oi procured from the ſame ſeed by diſtil- 
lation, is thin, not fatty, of a much more clear and penetrat- 
ing ſcent, of a pale colour, with no admixture of greenneſs, 
and readily concretes into a maſs like butter on external cold. 
In coriander ſeed, the kernel carefully ſeparated from its mem- 
branes has no ſmell, and contains only a fatty oil, like that of 
the olive, while the veſicles are all ranged in the rind, and 
therefore in that alone is the aromatic ſmell. Theſe veſicles 
in the ſkin of fruits are the occaſion of the ſweet flavour of — 
many; as of the ſtrawberry, raſpberry, and the like; in theſe - 
they are too ſmall to be diſtinguiſhable, while, in the thicker  - 
rinds of the orange and lemon kind they are eaſily diſcerned, 
and, on the leaſt preſſure, burſt, and throw out their contents, 
which make what we call the 2%, and which is ſeparated in 
this manner in greateſt quantity in hot countries, and where 
there are plenty of the fruit, is preſerved under the name of 
berZap»:t, and other eſſences of a like kind. b 

There is, however, no ſubject in the vegetable world in which 
theſe veſicles are more plainly perceived than in the berries of 
the juniper, a fruit very well known, aud in conſtant uſe with 
us. Theſe berries are at firſt green, afterwards of a reddiſh 
brown, and finally black, and they are two years in coming to 
maturity. The berry is formed at the top, in the manner of 
a bud of the roſe, or piony, which is juſt ready to open; and 
it ſometimes does open into four or five parts, according to 
the number of ſeeds it contains. It contains, beſide theſe, an 
acrid, a ſweet, and an aromatic juice, which leaves a ſenſible 
bitterneſs behind it in the mouth. 
In order to account for theſe ſo different taſtes in the ſame 
fruit, Mr. Geoffroy attributes its acrid quality to the ſkin, or 
huſk, and in ſome berries, indeed, to the unripeneſs of the 
whole, for want of a due heat of the weather; the ſweet taſte 
is from the juice of the fruits which is properly a ſaccharine 
or melleous liquor, and the aromatic flavour is wholly owing 
to the oi which is lodged in the veſicles expanded over the 
whole inner ſubſtance of the fruit. Theſe ſubſtances are in- 


ſeparate them ; but theſe are not all the differences of taſte 
and matter in this little fruit, every. kernel of which has in it 
five or ſix veſicles, lodged each in a peculiar, and appropriated 
cavity, in the external part of the ſeed. Theſe are eaſily ſepa- 
rated from the reſt of the fruit, and, when that is dry, are 
found to contain an abſolute reſin; they are of a duſky co- 
lour, and each drop of reſin in them is of an oval figure, 
and is very bitter to the taſte ; hence therefore is the remark- 
able bitterneſs that affects the mouth, when the berry is tho- 
roughly broken by the teeth. | | 

The knowledge of this may be of great uſe to the apothecary 
in his medicinal preparations of juniper berries of ſeveral 
kinds, When he wants only the extract, which is the mel- 
leous juice of the berries alone, they ought not to be ſtamped 
or bruiſed, to diſlodge this reſin, which has no buſineſs there, 
but ſhould be only boiled, and the decoction inſpiſſated. But 


bruiſed, and that in a thorough manner, that ail its kernels 


a reſin, burſt open, and the whole diſperſed in ſuch a manner 
that water may affect it. Memoires Acad. Par. 1721. 

In order to diſcover what are the parts of a plant in which 
the eſſential oil moſt abounds, it will be proper to examine 
what part yields the moſt fmell ; and this will be found diffe- 
rent in different plants. In ſome the ſeat of odour occupies 
the whole body of the flower ; in others only ſome particulac 
part of the flower has it, and in ſome; it is principally lodged 
in the covering; and in. ſome it is diſperſed every way, thro' 
the body of the fruit. In ſome inſtances it is found lodged. 
in other parts of the plant, and ſometimes it is equally ſtrong 


in every part of it. | 
This principle of the eſſential cils varies alſo not only in re- 
gard to the place where it reſides, but in the different ſcents 
it yields in different places; or in the ſame parts of the 
plant in different ſeaſons. Thus the leaves, ſtalks, and roots 
of the violet have no ſmell, while the flowers have a great 
deal. All parts of the jaſmine tree are without ſcent in like 


plants the 2ſſen'zal oil is very volatile, and in very little quan- 
tity ; their reſervoirs are ſo obſcure, that we cannot find the 
leaſt trace of them; and, inſtead of an efential oil, all that 
can be obtained from them by diſtillation, is a ſweet-ſcented 
water, and even this loſes its ſmell in a very little time. 
this ſort alſo are the flowers of the lime tree, the lilly, and 
the clove julyflower ; in theſe there is no part ſcented but the 
extremities of the flowers, and then not till they are tho- 
roughly opened; and, for this reaſon, if we would obtain 3a 
ſweet ſcented water from theſe, we are to uſe no part but 
the flower, and that not till perfectly expanded on the ex- 

| | | tremities 
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tremities of the petals ; and, with all the caution that can be | 


taken, the water diſtilled from theſe will have but very little 
ſmell, if the ſeaſon chance to prove rainy. : 
This is not the caſe in the wallnut tree flowers ; theſe contain 
a large quantity of eſſential oil, and, conſequently give a very 
ſtrong- ſcented water; but this water very often varies from 
the ſmell of the flower, acquiring in the diſtillation the ſmell 
of the bitter almond : the reaſon of this is, that the embryo 
fruit is contained in the flowers, and it is that which is the 
principal ſource of the oil, and the oil it yields 1s wholly ana- 
logous to the fruit of the bitter almond. | : 
Peach bloſſoms afford a very ſweet-ſcented water, and their 
oung leaves have a ſmell like that of bitter almonds, and in 
. the ſame obſervation may be extended to all thoſe 
lants which have bitter kernels in the fruit. It is obſervable, 
Se among the radiated flowers, ſuch as that of colts foot, and 
the like, the flower itſelf has little or no ſmell, but whatever 
ſcent we perceive in it, ariſes from the cup, whoſe ſcales, or 
_ conſtituent leaves, have either a velvety down, or a ſeries of 
veſicles which contain all the eſſential oil, and, conſequent] „all 
the odour. When flowers of this kind are to be diſtilled for 
their oil, they muſt, therefore, be uſed before they are blown 
open, as the veſicles are then in their fineſt ſtate. Theſe ve- 
ſicles are ſo large and numerous in hot ſeaſons, in the cup of 
the marygold, the ſun- flower, and ſome other ſuch plants, 
that they are eaſily diſtinguiſhe d by the naked eye. 
Balm has very little efential oil, and if it be not choſen for di- 
ſtillation in a very favourable time, its water will have ſcarce 
any ſcent at all. The moſt favourable time is, when the plant 
is fulleſt of veſicles, and that uſually is when it is about fix or 


eight inches high ; its leaves appezring ſomewhat reddiſh, and | 


being but of about half the bigneſs they are to grow to. This 
obſervation extends alſo to moſt of the plants of the ſame 
claſs, nay even to the woody ones, except that they are more 
aromatic; that is, that they contain a number of veſicles of 
an odorous reſin, which is wholly owing to the cloſer and 
ſirmer texture of the wood. | 
Sage, while young, when its ſtalks arc not yet grown woody, 
is all over odorous, even its ſtalks, as well as every other part, 
being full of theſe veſicles of ſweet-ſcented matter, which 
may be expreſſed on preſſing them. When the eſſential oil of 
ſage is to be drawn, the plant is always to be choſen in this 
| ate, and the more woody ones Which have ſtood through 
a whole ſeaſon, are always found to have loſt the greateſt 
part of their odour in diſtillation. The woody part of this 
plant has no ſmell ; the outer bark, indeed, has ſome ſcent, 
but that very little. 1 
The flowers of roſemary, ſage, and lavender, and otners of 
the ſame . kind, though in the whole they yield a very 
ſweet ſcent, yet the aromatic eſſence is not lodged in them 
where it might moſt naturally be ſuppoſed ; that is, in the 
petals, for if we pull theſe clean out of the cup, as in the 
| Violet and clove we ought to do, the ſeparated petals have 
very little ſmell, and that little is not eſſential to the pe- 


tals, but is wholly owing to the breaking of ſome of the | 


veſicles which are placed in the furrows of the cup, in 
which all the ſmell is contained, and which, being burſt in 
the violently drawing away the flower, leave a little of their 
contents on it. Indeed, if theſe cups are obſerved with a 
microſcope, or, but attentively, by the naked eye, they will 
all be found full of ſmall bladders, which c.ntain a pure 
eſſential oil, of a very high and aromatic ſcent. 

'hyme and lavender ſhould either have their tops cut off, 
and thoſe diſtilled immediately, or elfe they ſhould be gent- 


ly dried, and both flowers, tops, and young leaves, be di-“ 
ſtilled, ſince thoſe are endued with a very aromatic ſcent | 


at their firſt ſhooting. 

Among the trees, very many have ſweet-ſcented leaves and 
flowers, while the wood has not the leaſt odour ; to draw the 
vil from theſe the young ſhoots are to be taken, ſince the veſi- 
cles which contain the e//ential oil are all lodged in theſe, and 
are at this time in their beſt ſtate, the heat of the ſun exhale- 


ing afterwards their moſt volatile parts. Even the young wood 


of theſe ſhoots is capable of affording ſome oil, ſince in it, theſe 
veſicles are placed between the outer and the inner bark, but 
theſe are all perfectly deſtroyed before the wood hardens : this 


is the caſe in the orange tree, the myrtle, the bay, ſavin, and 
the like. | 


O1L dregs. See the article DR EGS. 
OISEAU, in conchyliology, the name of a peculiar ſpecies of 


In all the reſinous woods, the young ſhoots of the tree ars 
to be preferred for the extraction of the eſſential 0:1, This 
is well known to thoſe who traffick largely in this way : 
And even the liquid balſams, of which enough cannot be 
obtained by inciſion, may be thus procured : they boil 
the tops of the branches, and the young ſhoots, in wa- 
ter, and collect from the. ſurface of that liquor, the fluid 


balſam which the boiling has ſeparated from the ſhoots, and 


which cannot mix with it. | 

Beſide the parts of trees, and plants, already mentioned, as 
containing their eſſential «ils, it is to be obſerved that nature 
has enveloped the young eyes, or buds, with numerous cover: 
ings, thick ſpread with the ſame reſinous matter, the uſe of 
which is to defend them from the injuries of the air, and 
from the ſeverities in particular of the winter. Some of theſe 
are filled with a ſoft and fine cottony down which encloſes 
both the young leaves, and young flowers, as is the caſe in 
the horſe cheſnut; theſe are all externally covered with a 
number of thick and ſtrong ſcales, laid cloſely one over an- 
other, and cemented down, as it were, with this re inous 
matter. Theſe make a covering which ſpirit of wine eaſily 
breaks open, by diffolving the reſin, but which water cannot 
affect, and which, therefore, is impenetrable toxrains. This re- 
{in has its particular reſervoirs alſo in the bark of the tree into 
which it riſes with the ſap. The young buds, or eyes, in the 
black poplar are of the ſame kind ; they have the ſame downy 
ſubſtance for their lodgment, and the ſame natural balſam, 
as it may well be called from its ſweet ſcent, for their de- 
fence. When the leaves of this tree grow larger, theſe ſcales 
fall off, and the leaves have then no more ſmell. The reſin, 
or balſam, mixing itſelf with the ſap which ſtill remains 
ſomewhat aromatic. | 

It is not only the ſtalks, the cups, and the ſcaly eyes of 
plants, which contain their e/ential oils; for even the 
aromatic roots are not without their ſhare. of it. Rhu- 


barb is no aromatic root, and yet the aſſiſtance of glaſſes 


will ſhew many lucid ſpecks in it, which are truly ſmall 
parcels of reſin; and the florentine iris, and calamus aro- 
maticus, contain great numbers of ſuch lucid ſpecks, or 


| parcels of pure reſin. 


The ſtalk of angelica has a very aromatic ſmell, and the 
ſeeds have a very different one; the root alſo is very aro- 


| matic, its parenchyma being all filled with the veſicles which 


contain the balſamic eſſence. The plant of the elecampane 
has ſcarce any ſmell, while the root is very aromatic, al- 
moſt all the veſicles of balſam being contained there, The 
ſeat of theſe reſinous, or oily particles, is uſually the whole 
parenchymatous ſubſtance of the root, eſpecially in thoſe 
roots which have no woody ſubſtance in the middle; ſuch 
as rhubarb, and the like; and thoſe which have woody 

matter in their middle, contain this aromatic ſubſtance in 
their bark; ſuch are the roots of fraxinella, and the like, 

of which we therefore uſe in medicine, only the outer 
bark. 
Thus we have traced the ſeveral reſervoirs of the e/ſential oils 

in plants, and, as for the manner of ſeparating them from the 
ſubjects, it has been delivered above. See Eſſential Oil. 


oiſter, of ſo remarkable a figure, that it repreſents a bird with 
its wings expanded, and has a ſmall protuberance at the hinge, 
repreſenting a head, and a long proceſs at the oppoſite end, 
which very well repreſents a tail. It is of a duſky reddiſh co- 
lour on the outſide, and of a fine pearly hue within. When 
the outſide of this ſhell is taken off, and it is nicely coloured, 
by cutting it down to a proper depth in every part, it is of a 
fine reddith yellow, and is the aurora ſhell of collectors. 


OISTER, in zoology. See OvsTER. | 
OKE, an Egyptian weight, conſiſting of three rotolos, each of 


twelve ounces, at twelve drachms to the ounce, and ſixteen 
carrats to the drachm. Pocack's Egypt, p. 178. 


OKELA'S, in Ægypt, and ſome other of the Eaſtern countries, 


are a ſort of indifferent buildings round a court, and commonly 
appropriated to the merchants of ſome particu'ar country with 
their goods; as at Cairo, there is one for the merchants of 
Nubia, and the black ſlaves, and other goods they bring with 
them; and another for white ſlaves from Georgia, Pocact's 
Egypt, Vol. 1. p. 37. | 


It is to be obſerved in the ſweet-ſcented woods, that the place 


OKEKR, in natural hiſtory. See Ocare. 
where the reſin is collected in greateſt quantities, is in the 


OLD (Cyc.) — OLD-works, in mining, are ſuch that are either 
knots from which young branches are to riſe; this is very] fallen in, or ſtand unwrought. Houghton's compleat Miner, in 

eaſily obſervable in the Kew and juniper. This is not, how- | the Explanation of the Terms. wo | 
ever, the caſe in all the reſinous woods; for ſome of theſe [OLDENLANDIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the 

abound fo in reſin, that their ſeveral woody beds, or layers, | name of a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: 

are all connected to one another by beds of reſin; as is] The cup is a perianthium divided into four pointed ſeginents, 

the caſe in guaiacum, in the calambac wood, and that of | which are inſerted on the germen of the piſtil, and re- 

aloes. And this is more peculiarly remarkable in the laſt; for main when the flower is fallen. The flower is compoſed. of 
in the fineſt wood of this kind ſent from the Eaſt-Indies, four petals of an oval figure, ſpread wide open, and twice as 

the woody parts are ſtript away, and only theſe reſinous| long as the ſegments of the cup. l he ſtamina are four fim- 

beds are left remaining; and, conſequently, while the coarſer 
and cheaper forts burn like our woods to a charcoal, this 
precious kind melts upon the fire like a true reſin, and is 
the fineſt-ſcented ſubſtance imaginable. . eye 


ple filaments. Lhe antheræ are ſmall. Ihe germen of the 
piſtil is roundiſh, and placed below the receptacle of the 
flower. T he ſtyle is ſimple, and of the length of the ſta. 
mina, The ſtigma 


has a rim round it. Ihe fruit is a 


globoſoe 
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globoſe {kinny capſule, compoſed of two cells, each contain- 
ing a number of {mall ſeeds. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 49. 
OUEA, in. See the article Ort. | 
OLea, the olive tree, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, makes 
15 a ſeparate genus of plants, the character of which is, that they 
have a perianthium compoſed of one ſingle leaf, ſmall, and 
tubular; indented at the extremity into four diviſions, placed 
ereR, and falling with the flower. Tbe flower is compoſed 
of one ſingle petal, which is a cylindraceous tube, of the 
ſame length with the perianthium; its margin equal, but di- 
vided into four ſegments, each of them ſomething indented 
in the middle. Ihe ſtamina are two filaments, ſhort, pointed, 
placed oppoſite to one another, and terminated by erect an- 
there. The piſtil is compoſed of à roundiſh germen, 
with a ſingle ſtylus, which is very ſhort, and terminated 
by a thick fligma, which is bifid, and has fringed edges. 
'The fruit is ſmooth, and ſomewhat oval, having but one 
cell, and containing for its ſeed, one longiſh, oval, ſcabrous, 
and ſtriated nut. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 2. 
The characters of this genus, according to Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe : the flower is of one leaf, and of the funnel-faſhioned 
kind, and uſually divided into four ſegments at the edges. 
The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed, in the manner 


becomes a ſoft and juicy fruit, of an oval figure, containing 
an oblong ſtone, in which there is a kernel of the ſame 
ape. 
2 ſpecies of olive enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are theſe: 
1. The large-fruited alive. 2. The olive with ſmaller ob- 
long fruit. 3. The oh, with oblong, blackiſh- green fruit. 
| 4. The white fruited olive. 5. The elive with ſinall, round- 
8 in fruit 6. Ihe ove with larger, oblong, fruit. 7. The 
large-fruited olive, with a very thick pulp. 8. The great 
alive, with oblong, and angular, almend-ſhaped fruit. 9. The 
live with oblong fruit, of the ſhape of the cornel-berry. 
10. The great, round-fruited olive. 11, The green, mid- 
dle-fized, round-fruited, olive. 12. The early, middle-fized, 
round fruited :/ive. 13. The cluſtered, ſmall-fruited, round 
olive. 14. The ſmall-fruited, blackiſh-red, round olive. 15. 
The ſmall, round olive, with fruit variegated with black and 
red. 16. The ſmall, Lucca ol'vde, with ſweet-ſcented fruit. 
17. The wild alire tree, with hard leaves, hairy underneath. 
18. The Spaniſh wild olive, with hard leaves, hairy under- 
ncath, and with obtuſe, pointed fruit. Tourn. Inſt. p. 599. 
OLtA is alſo the name of à ſtone deſcribed by Ludovicus 
" Dulcis, and ſome other ſuch authors, who attribute great vir- 
bY tues to it, and fay it was variegated with ſeveral colours, as 
yellow, black, white, green, &c. It ſeems to have been ſome 
one of the common agates, to which their ignorance had 
| _ prompted them to give a new name 
_— | OL ta Bohemica, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
10 called the zizypha or zizyphus, the wild jujube tree. I. Bau- 
L | hin, Vol. 1. p. 27. | 
| . OLEANDER, in botany. See NRRIC N. 

OLEARIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of round- 
mouthed ſea ſnail, or cochlea lunaris. It is of a very large ſize, 
capable of holding two quarts, and had its name olearia from 
its being antiently uſed in families, as the veſſel in which they 

kept ail. . ET | 
| OLEASTER, in the materia medica, the name of the /allow 


ther, or ſea bu-kthern, the rhanno:des ſalicis folio of botanical | 


authors. Dale, Pharm. p. 282. 
OLEUM, ail. See the article O1L. 
OLEUM medicum, in the writings of the antients, a name given 
to a famous oil which had a quality of burning under wa- 
ter, in ſpite of all that could be done to quench it. It 
was called Medium, becauſe of its being produced among 
the Medes, and ſome have called it z/eam Medez, becauſe 
it was ſuppoſed to be that ſubtance with which Medza 
anointed the crown of her rival. Ammianus Marcellinus 
tells us, that if an arrow was anointed with this /, and 
ſhot out of a bow againſt any inflammable ſubſtance, the 
whole immediately took fire, and, if any one attempted to 
- quench the flames by water, they only burnt the more 
fiercely for it. The venenum Pharicum of Nicander is ſup- 
. poſed to be the fame thing with this o/, and to have been 
ſo called from Pharai, a town, nct the name of a man, 
SE. * whom ſome imagine the inventor of it. Pharai is a town 
| in Crete mentioned by Stephanus, and we find by the an- 
- tients, that this poiſon was ſometimes had [rom Crete. Ni- 
cander and Procopius are of the number of thoſe who 
mention the violent and terrible effects of the cleum Medeæ, 
and all that they. ſay is equally applicable to the es Me- 
dicum of others; ſo that they ſeem the ſame liquor. Some 
tell us of a plant that produces this ail, but Pliny ſays that 
it was a liquid mineral bitumen, of the nature of naphtha, 
= \ which is very probable ; for ſome of theſe mineral it are 
3 the moſt inflammable of any ſubſtances that we are ac- 
-,* es — with. Babylon is celebrated by many authors as 


country which produced this terrible liquor, and all a- 


gree that Babylon is a place where naphtha is more com- 
mon than in any other part of the world. Strabo tells us, 


* foul or black ſort. This white one may aan 1 


. 
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of à nail, into the hinder part of the flower. This finally 


|OLOCENTROS, in natural hiſtory, a name given b 


OM E 


it is to be obſerved, that the virtues attributed to it are 

too far exaggerated, as is very common with the antients in 

their accounts of ſtrange things. . | 

OLtum Medee, a name given by the antients to the miner! 
fluid, more generally known by that of naphtha, See OLRUN 
Medicum, ſupr. and NayHTHA. | 

OLtum vitri antimonit, in medicine, a name given by Bafj! 
Valentine, and others, to a famous preparation of antimony 
which they keep as a ſecret, or, at leaſt, declare in fuch 
terms as are unintelligible, and boaſt of, as the univerfal 
medicine. The learned Kerkring has given the proceſs for 
making this red oi of the glaſs of antimony, but that in 
ſo enigmatical a manner, that he ſcems himſelf not to expect 
any body to underſtand bim; and only ſays, in his own juſti- 
fication, that he has given it in plainer terms than any body 
had done before him. The author relates many wonderful 


cularly, the curing a confirmed dropſy, by throwing off the 
water by fweat; ſo that the patient, in a manner, ſwam in 
it, and the drops run through the bed, in all parts, to the 
floor. It were well if we could underſtand the proceſs. Kerj- 
ring on Baſil. Valent. 

OLIGACTIS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Linkius, 


and others, to a genus of ſtar fiſh, conſiſting of thoſe which 
| have fewer than five rays. | 


'OLIGAEDRA, in natural h 
cryſtals. See CRYSTAL. | 
The word is derived from the Greek ne, a few, and ??:x, 
a plane, or fide; and expreſſes a cryſtal which is compoſed of 
only a few planes. | | 

The bodies of this claſs are cryſtals of the imperfe& kind, 
being compoſed of columns afhxed irregularly to ſome ſolid 
body at one end, and, at the other, terminated by a pyramid ; 
but the column and pyramid being both. pentangular, the 


whole conſiſts only of ten planes, not, as the common kind, 
of twelve. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 3. | 


Of this genus there are only three known ſpecies. 1. A 
whitiſh one, with a ſhort pyramid, found principally in Ger- 
many, and ſometimes brought over to us, among parcels of 
common cryſtal. 2. A bright and colourleſs one, with a lon- 
ger pyramid. This is found in Germany, and in ſome parts of 
England, as in the tin mines of Cornwal, and on Mendip hills. 
And, 3. A brown one, with a ſcabrous cruſt, This is pro- 
duced only in the Eaſt Indies, and is well known by our lap 
daries by its rough eoat, and is eſteemed the fineſt of all 
brown cryſtals. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 184. 

OLIGO TROPHERO&, among the Greeks, a name given to 
the finer ſort of bread made of the fineſt flower. They called 
it by this name becauſe of the little ſhare of nouriſhment it 
conveyed; and, by way of diſtinction from it, called the brown 
bread polytropheres, or much nouriſhing. 

OLIV ARIA corpora, a name given by ſome anatomical writers 


to two oblong proceſſes of the medulla oblongata, thus called 
from their reſembling an olive in ſhape. * 


OLIVE, ola, in botany. See OLza. 
OL1vE-oil. See OIL of olives. 

OLIVE-gum. See the article Gum. 
; OLOC, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of the 


Philippine iſlands, to their gail. It is like ours in all reſpects, 
but much ſmaller. _ | 


iſtory, the name of a genus of 


” "Job 


the 
old Greeks to a ſmall animal of the ſpider kind, 8 


bite was accounted mortal. It is the ſame with the ſoli- 
pa, ſo called from its ſtinging, or biting moſt violently, 
in places, or ſeaſons, where the ſun had the moſt power, 
as Africa, &c. The name ſclifuga was a corrupt way of 
writing that word, and this ſeems alſo a falſe way of writ- 


ing the word heliocentros, which ſignifies the ſame as ſali- 
puga. See HELIOCENTROS. 
OVALIDIA, in botany, a name 


chamæ mile. Ger. Emac Ind. 2. 


OLY, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers to expreſs the 


oily part of metals, ſeen, in ſome circumſtances, ſwiming 
upon the ſurface of their ſolutions. 


given by ſome authors to 


ſprat co n, the zea, and triticum amylzum, or ſtarch corn of 
other authors. This is a fort of grain cultivated in many 
parts of Germany. It comes to a ripeneſs toward the lat- 
ter end of autumn, and is uſed for the common food of 
the poorer ſort of people. It is like the ſpelt wheat, but 
is ſomewhat leſs nutritive. Vid. Da'e, Pharmac. 
OMAGRA, a name given by ſome medical writers to the 


giut, when ſeated in the articulation of the humerus with 
the ſcapula. l 


OMBRIA. See the articles BRoxTi A, and CxRAUNIA. 
OMBROMETER, a machine to meaſure the quantity of 
rain that falls. We have the deſcription and figure of one 
in Phil. Tranſ. No 473. p. 12. It conſiſts of a tin funnel, 
whole ſurface is an inch ſquare, a flat board, and a glaſs 
tube ſet into the middle of it in a groove. The riſe of 


| the water in the tube, whoſe capacity, at different times, 
that there is a white kind common there, as well as the | 


muſt be meaſured, and marked, ſhews the quantity of rain 
that has fallen. 1 0 a 
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things of this diaphoretic oi, on his own experience; parti- 


OLYRA, a name given by many botanical writers to the 
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OMELYSIS 4 word uſed by Hippocrates, and others of old women, of telling how many more children 4 woman is 


be antients, to expreſs the meal of barley, crude, or not] to have, by examining the number of knots on the umbilical 
ey" it is recommended, when reduced to the form of a} cord. | 


pultice by boiling in wine and oil, for curing all tumors of | OMPHALOTOMY, oH H, the operation of cutting the 


he tonſils. It is alſo recommended, mixt in water, to be navel-ſtring of new-born infants. See UMBILIC AI, el. 
the * hemorrhages of the uterus. Authors of later date | OMPHALUS, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory, a term uſed by the 
ar made the word ome!y/ts ſtand for all ſorts of meal, or antients to expreſs what they at other times called umbunculus 
5 - and ſome for an equal mixture of the meal of barley, in ſtones; that is, a ſmall round and prominent ſpot, in the 
e and fænugreek ſeed, in equal quantities; a medicine center of the ſtone. EE | | 
p d for horſes. And Cœlius Aurelianus uſes it frequently for | The zmilampis, which was a kind of oculus beli found in the 
y cen laſm made either of meal, or bread and water. Euphrates, had uſually a blue prominent pupil, and this was 
OMENT A, a word uſed by ſome anatomical writers to expreſs | called omphalus, and umbunculus, indifferently, and ſo in other 
the membranes of the brain. ſtones. The words have both the ſame origin, and are uſed 
OMENTUM (Ol.) — Failling dnwn of the OMEnNTUM. On | to expreſs its being like the button, or prominent piece, in the 
large wounds of the abdomen, the omentum will frequently middle of a ſhield, called by the Greeks ompbalos, and by the 
trade itſelf through the wound, either alone, or with ſome | Latins umbo. See the articles ZMiLameis, and UMBuN- 
boston of the inteſtines. When this is the caſe, the firſt bu- CULUs. | 
Fineſ is to enquire whether the protruded part preſerves its | OMPHAX, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, the name 
heat, moiſture, and natural colour: if it is not found faulty in] they gave to a gem of the pellucid kind, and of a diſagree- 
any of theſe circumſtances, it muſt be gently returned, but | able greeniſh colour, with a mixture of yellow. Pliny 
when the ſtraitneſs of the wound forbids this, the protruded | and ſome other old writers, make this a kind of the aqua ma- 


art muſt be taken off cloſe to the wound, and the wound rine, calling it the beryllus oleaginus ; but the earlier writers ve- 
P ry juſtly determined it not to be of the beryll kind, but pro- 


healed according to the common form. The omentum in this 
perly a diſtinct ſpecies of gem; and, therefore, very properly 


caſe will adhere to the internal part of the wound, without 
bringing on any diſorder, or inconvenience to the patient. | called it by a peculiar generical name. Hill's Theophraſtus, 


But where the inteſtines fall out at the ſame time, the men- pi. 80. | 
ium is to be fomented by an aſſiſtant with warm milk and wa- | OMOPLATAZ o&avus, in anatomy, a name given by Spigelius, 
ter, till the inteſtines are returned. : and others, to a muſcle called by Winſlow the upper portion of 
If any part of the protruded amentum be cold, dry, livid, putrid, | the rhomboidalis, but by Albinus, the rhomboides minor. What 
or corrupted, the mortified part muſt be entirely cut off be-“ Winſlow calls the lower portion of the rhomboidalis, he 
fore the reſt is returned, leſt the neighbouring parts ſhould | calls the rhomboidzus major. | 
be brought into conſent, which would inevitaby prove fatal to ONAGER, in natural hiſtory, the name given by authors to 
the patient. The corrupted part is to be taken off in this man- | the wild af5, a creature common in Syria, and ſome other 
ner: paſs a waxed thread two or three times round the ſound | places, and differing very little more from the common aſs, 
part of the omentum, near the place where it is injured, and than as creatures in their native wildneſs do from thoſe of 
faſten it with a knot, to prevent any hzmorrhage from enſuing | the ſame ſpecies kept in ſtables, and brought up to be do- 
after the reduction of it; when you have made a ſecure liga- | meftic animals. The ſkin of this creature is very robuſt, and 
ture, take off the corrupted part with the knife, or ſciſſars, durable, and makes the common chagrin leather uſed by our 
and return what is ſound, leaving, at leaſt, the length of a caſe-makers, &c. its ſurface being rough with ſmall tubercles. 
foot of the ligature hanging out of the wound of the abdo- | Ray's Synop. Quad. p. 63. | 


men, till it flips off from the ſound part of the omentum.' ONAGRA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 


The wound muſt be dreſſed in the common way, the depend- 


ing part of it being kept open by a large tent: and, at every 
dreſſing, the ligature muſt be pulled a little gently forward, 
till it has, at length, entirely ſlipped off from the ſound part 


racters of which are theſe: the flower is of the roſaceous kind, 


conſiſting of four leaves, diſpoſed into a circular form, and 


ſtanding on a cup; from the upper part alſo of this cup, 
which is hollow, there ariſes a piſtil which finally becomes a 


of the omentum. Heiſter's Surg. p. 66. ; cylindric fruit, which, when ripe, ſplits open in four places, 
OMER, in the Jewiſh antiquity. See Corus. and is compoſed of four cells, each containing a number of 
OMNES, in the Italian muſic, a Latin term which we ſome- angular feeds, which are affixed to a placenta. 
times find uſed for tutii, all, or altogether. See TuTT1. 


| | The ſpecies of onagra, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
OMOPLATO-HYOIDEUS, a muſcle called alſo coracehyo;- | theſe : 1. The broad-leaved, yellow-flowered, American ona- 
dæus, and ornohyaideus. It is a very long and flender muſcle, 


gra, called by authors the yellow, pouded willoaw-herb, 2. The 
much narrower than the ſterno-hyoidzus, and ſituated ob- 


broad-Jeaved, American onagra, with paler, yellow flowers. 
liquely on the ſide of the neck, or throat, between the ſca-| 3. The large-flowered, broad-leaved, American onagra. 4. 
pula, and the os hyoides ; it is a digraſtic muſcle, being di- The ſmall, narrow-leaved, Canada onagra, 5. The red- 
vided into two fleſhy portions, joined endwiſe to a ſhort, | ftalked, ſmall-flowered, narrow-leaved onagra. 6. The be- 
middle tendon. It is commonly fixed in the lower extremity 


tony-leaved, American enagra, with rough fruit. 7. The 
to the ſuperior coſta of the ſcapula, between the ſmall | American onagra, with large leaves, like thoſe of arſmart, and 


notch, and the angle, and ſometimes very near the | with ſmall yellow flowers. 8. The American cnagra, with 
angle, and, from thence, ſome anatomiſts have called it the | narrower, arſmart leaves, and large yellow flowers. 9. The 
coſtohyoideus ; from thence it paſſes over the coracoide apo- | ſhrubby, American onagra, with large yellow flowers, and 
phyſis, adhering ſometimes to it by a kind of aponeuroſis, or leaves like the oleander. Tourn. Inſt. p. 302. 

membranous ligantent ; and, from this adheſion, the name | ONAGRIUS lapis, a name by which ſome call the a/mnius lafis. 
coracobyoideus was given it before its main inſertion was diſ- | See AsIx Ius /apts. 

covered. It is alſo very often fixed to the clavicula by liga- | ONCOS, oe, in antiquity, was uſed to ſignify an ornament 
mentary, or fleſhy fibres, and ſometimes inſerted in the whole] for the head, peculiar to thoſe who offered ſacrifice. Mem. 
middle portion of that bone, being inſeparably united with | Acad. Inſcrip. Vol. 3. p. 134. 
the ſterno-hyoidzus: having paſt the clavicle, it is bent for- | ONDEGGIARE, in the Italia 
ward, and runs between the ſterno-maſtoidzus, and internal 


— 


n muſic, ſignifies to return the. 
hand beating time, not directly, but by degrees; as endeggi- 
jugular vein, the ſmall middle tendon being ſituated in —4 are la mano, to keep it wavering in the air, or giving it two 
place; from thence it runs up to its inſertion in the inferior | motions, before it is quite lifted up to end the bar, and thence 
lateral part of the baſis of the os hyoides near the corner, and to fall it to beat a firſt, ſecond, or third time, of that, or au- 
inſertion of the ſterno-hyoidæus, which it covers a little. | other meaſure. 


Winſl,w's Anatomy, p. 255. | ONEIROGMOS, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs ve- 
OMPHACITIS, a name given by naturaliſts to a ſmall ſort of | nereal dreams. | | | 
gall of the oak. | ONEIROPOLI, o, ge in antiquity, perſons whoſe buſineſs 
OMPHACIUM. See OmeHAcion, Cycl. it was to make predictions from dreams. Potter, Archæol. 
OMPHACOMELI, a ſort of oxymel made of the juice of | T. 1. p. $94 FR 
unripe grapes, and honey. | | ONEIROSCOFPI, op , in antiquity. See Onz1R0PoLt. 
OMPHALODES, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, | ONION, cera, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
the characters of which are theſe : the flower conſiſts of one | Characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the liliaceous 
leaf, and is rotated, and divided into ſegments at the edge. | kind, and compoſed of ſix leaves; in the center of it there 
The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is Red, in the manner | ftands a piſtil which finally becomes a roundiſh fruit, divided 
of a nail, into the middle of the flower, and afterwards | into three cells, and containing roundiſh ſeeds. -. To this it 
— into a fruit compoſed of four capſules, containing | is to be added, that the flowers are placed in ſpherical heads, 
Hattiſh ſeeds affixed to a placenta, which forms a quadrilateral | and that the leaves, as well as ftalks are tubular. | 
Pyramid. - The ſpecies of 01:07 enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
e ſpecies of amphal;zdes, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, | theſe ; 1. The common, red-flowered' onion, with red coats to 
ae theſe; 1. The Portugal omphulades, with leaves like thoſe | the root. 2. The common, white-flowered. anian, with 
of flax 2. The taller, Po omphalodes, with hound's-.| white coats to the roots 3. The onion with a-turbinated 
tongue leaves. 3. The little, ſpring, comfrey-leaved ompha- | root. 4. The oblong-rooted onion. 5. The ſeallion onion. 
ledes, called by ſome berrage-comfrey, and creeping, dwarf 6. The 8 or cibzule. 7. The great African ſweet - 
comfrey. Tourn. Inſt. p. 140. | . rooted enicn. 8. The perennial, ruſh-leaved, ſectile oni un. 
us MANTIA, a ward uſed by ſome authors to ex- = The fine-leaved, Alpine, marſh cm. 10. The ſmalleſt, 
a 


ſort of divination pretended to by the midwives and ortugal nin, with capillaceous leaves, and purple flowers. 
Supt, Vox. II. "4 | LI | 11. The 


+ 


* 


11. The fine-IKav'd, bicomated onen, with duſky colour'd| 


flowers. 12. The little ruſh-leav'd, purple flowered onion 


13. The purple:flower'd, globular-headed, fine · leaved onion. 


Journ. Inſt. p. 382. N | | | 
Omons are much eaten, and it would be well if they were yet 
more ſo; they attenuate tough humours, cleanſe the ſtomach, 


and excite appetite, and in ſome degree ptomote the menſes. 
But they are apt to breed flatujencies, and, if eaten too large- | 


thin, and tranſparent, and repreſents very exactly a piece of 
the peel of an nion. See OSTREA. | 


 ONISCUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Athæneus, and 


others of the Greek writers, to the accipenſer, or ſturgeon. Sce 
ACC1PENSER. | | 1 


O iscus is alſo the officinal name of the whiting. Dale, Pharm. 


p. 372. 


- On18cvs, in zoology, is alſo a name uſed by ſome to expreſs the 
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common millepedes, called in Engliſh word lice, and ſows. Al- 


drev. de Inſ. p. 632. 


ONO BRYCHIS, cock*s-head, in botany, the name of a genus of 


plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the 
papilionaceous kind, and its piſtil finally becomes a ſhort pod, 
of a creſted form, and in ſome ſpecies echinated ; this contains 


a kidney ſhaped ſeed. To this it is to be added, that the flow- 


ers grow in a denſe ſpike * 
The ſpecies of an:brychis enumerated by Mr Tournefort, are 


thele: 1. The great, vetch-leaved onobrychis, with bright 
red flowers,” and an echinated fruit. 2. The great, vetch- | 
leaved oncbrychi:, with pale red flowers, and echinated fruit 


3. The great, vetch-leaved on:brychis, with echinated fruit, 
and with white flowers. 4. The ſtone onobrychis, with long, 
and narrow, veteh-like leaves. 5. The leſſer onobrychi:, with 
echipated fruit. 6. The leſſer on brychits, with a very large, 


and remarkably echinated fruit. Teurn. Inſt. | 
+ CNOCENTAURUS, a fabulous animal, ſuppoſed to be a com- | 
pound of a man and an afs. lian“ ſpeaks of onocentaurs. It |” a ſpecies of voluta, found in cabinets, but never. met with in 


: 
. 


ON 


white all over, except that the neck looks a little yellowiſh; 
andthe middles of the back feathers are blackiſh. The bill is 
remarkably long, and hooked at the end, and has under it a 
lax membrane extended alſo to the throat, and makes a bag or 
ſack capable of holding a very large quantity. Its ſect are 
web'd, as in the duck, and gooſe, all the toes being jo ned by 
the membrane. There is one very ſingular thing in this bir. 


chryſtal, or nearly pure, ſurrounded with thoſe cruſts which 
form the zones. It is very common in the Eaſt-Indies, and 
is found alſo in New Spain, and ſometimes in Germany and 
Italy, tho” of much ſmaller value, and leſs brightneſs, hard- 
neſs, and tranſparence. | TY 5 
The ſecond is a very pure ony v, with ſnow white veins, which 
is exceeding bright and tranſparent, and tho' compoſed only 
of two colours, is inferior to very few of the onyxes in_beau- 
ty. It is always found in the form of a roundiſh pebble, 
_ uſually about the ſize of an egg, and compoſed of ſeveral 
coats of a blueiſh white, and a fine and pure white, laid 
evenly round a central neuleus of pure, but ſhattery chryſtal; 
the whole is very bright, and the blueiſh part very little leſs 
| tranſparent than pure chryſtal; the nucleus is generally of an 
angular form, and the coats or zones being all exactly of the 
ſame ſhape, make a very beautiful appearance. It is found 
only in the Eaſt-Indies, and is very much eſteemed in Italy, 
but with us is not ſo much regarded as it deſerves. 
The third ſpecies. is the jafþonix, which, ſee under its pro- 
per head. 4 | e 
The fourth is the brown «yr, with blueiſh white zones. 
This is a very clear and pure ſtone, but is ſo much leſs 
beautiful than the other kinds, that tho very common in the 
Eaſt Indies, it is very ſeldom ſeen or regarded among us. 
— Fol 'p. 400... - va 
Onyx, in conchyliology, the name given by the curious to 


| which is, that its bones are ſolid, containing no marrow, and 
3 ly, to affect the head and diſturb the ſleep afterwards. An] are all pellucid. Ray's Ornithol. p. 246. | © RvR 
* on boiled to a perfect ſoftneſs, is recommended by many ONOS, in ichthyography, a name given by ſome authors to the 
4 zs a cataplaſm Tor ripening peſtilential buboes. A freſh cut | @g/efinus, or common haddack. I/illughby's Hiſt, Piſc. p. 170, 
| © onion "bed on the part till it became red, and itch, is ſaid | _ See the article EOLEFIN Us. 1 
: to be a cure for baldneſs. A mixture of equal parts of juice Oxos is uſed by Athzneus, and many other of the Greek wri- 
s of onions and ſpirit of wine, is eſteemed a cure for deafneſs, | ters, to the fiſh which we call the habe, the aſe lus minor of 
N a few drops being put at times into the ears: An nien cut in |. authors; called by Bellonius, Geſner, and ſome others, the 
two, and macerated an hour in the ſame ſpirit, is a good ap- _ mMerlucius. | | 

k "plication for the head-ach. A cataplaſm of roaſted onians and ONYX, ( Cycl.) in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of the 
1 butter is an excellent application for the piles. | ſemipellucid gems; the characters of which are, that they 
ö The three ſorts of onions propagated for the ſake of their roots have variouſly coloured zones, but none of red, theſe mak- 
A for winter uſe, are the Straſburg onion, the red Spaniſh onien, ing them ſa:donyxes; and that they are formed of chryſtal 
OM and the white. Theſe are to be propagated by ſowing their | debaſed, but by a very ſmall admixture of earth, and com- 
* ſeeds in the latter end of February, in a dry, and ſomewhat poſed either of a number of flat plates, or of a ſeries of coat; 
4 ' andy ſoil, yet rich: in about a month's time the plants will | made by incruſtation round a central nucleus; the different 
3 appear, and, in a fortnight after that, they will be forward | coloured ones being covered with a coat of the baſis or com- 
I enough for hoeing, which muſt be done with a very ſmall hoe, [| mon matter of the ſtone, and ſeparated from one another by, 
* - cutting up all the weeds, and leaving the 9n7ons two inches a- and alternately variegated with, thin veins of that matter, in 
3 ſunder; this ſhould be done in a dry ſeaſon, and the ground form of other zones. | 

3 will chen be clear of weeds for a month. At the end of this As there have been many diſputes about what were properly 
1 time, they muſt be hoed again, and cut to three inches apart ; | the gems of the antients, the h has not been leſs per: 
J and a month after this, to four inches, at which diſtance they | plexed than the reſt. The characters here aſſigned them 
3 will thrive well, and grow very large. Toward the latter will diſtinguiſh them, however, from all other ſtones ; and 
: end of July, the enions will have arrived at their full growth, will not Jet the careful obſerver eafily be deceived, when + 
1 which is known by their leaves hanging down, and ſhrivel- | he ſees a ſtone in its rough and native ſtate; but they will not 
| ing; and they muſt at this time be pulled up, and ſpread on ſo well ſerve the leſs nice enquirer from being impoſed upon 
. a dry place, and turned every day, to prevent their ſtriking freſh in purchaſing onyxes when cut and wrought. Our lapidaries 
3 roots; in a fortnight's time they will be dry enough to houſe, ſeem to have had a deſign of baniſhing the diſtinctions of 
I and ſhould be wiped clean, and ſpread thin in an upper loft, or | the agate and onyx out of the world; for as the Zones are the 
3 Jer. | moſt obvious character of the m, they have found an eaſy 
FE The differences between theſe ſpecies are not eſſential, they | way to make pieces cut properly out of maſſes of agates re- 
F often degenerating into one another; and even the large Por- ſemble them. Agates, though never plated or formed of 
F tugal onion, after a few years, with us, will loſe itſe'f ſo far | regular zones, are frequently veined in ſtrait narrow lines, and 
E x that no one would imagine it came of that race. Miller's] a piece of one of theſe agates cut perpendicularly to the ſite 
of "Gardener's Dict. | | | of thele veins, gives the.very figure of the zones of an onyx. 
I IVelch Ox loxs, a ſort of oniens propagated by gardeners, for the The white Gambay agate is what they uſually chooſe for this 
j uſe of the table in ſpring; they never make * bulb, and are] purpoſe; ſuch pieces of this ſtone as have the black dendritæ 
1 therefore only to be eaten green in ſallads. They are propa- in them, when properly cut out from the reſt of the maſs, 
* gated by ſowing their ſeeds toward the end of July in beds of are their Mocoa ſtones; but other parts of the ſame ftone, 
, a dry, but rich ſoil; and in three weeks after ſowing, they will | which have not theſe delineations, but have ſtrait cloſe veins 
3 appear above ground: they muſt be kept carefully cleared | are cut out in a proper direction, and fold for onyxes. Theſe 
$ from weeds. About October all their leaves die away, which | may always, however, be diſtinguiſhed by their wanting the 
has ocaſioned ſome to think the whole plantation loſt, and to | proper degree, purity, and tranſparence; and by this, that 
3 1 dig up the ground for ſome other uſe; but if they are ſuffered | the common pale auricular onyxes, which are the kind theſe 
3 to ſtand, they will ſhoot up again very ſtrong in Jaguary, and | moſt reſemble, have always a peculiar bluciſh caſt, which is 
; from that time will grow very vigorouſly, and reſiſt all wea- | not found in theſe counterfeits. 

I thers, and will be fit to draw for young enions in March, and | We have four ſpecies of the cmæ now in uſe among our la- 
3 are extremely green and fine, and more valued at market at | pidaries. The firſt is a blueiſh white one, with broad white 
2 that ſcaſon than any other kind; but they are much ſtronger | zones. This was the true onyx of the antients, and is compoſed 
4 than any other oniont, and have very much of the taſte of gar- | of a bluciſh white onyx, variegated with white and brown 
2 lick. Id. ibid. | 4 Zones. It is ſometimes found compoſed of flat and even 
4 On oN Hell, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors to a] plates of theſe, laid cloſely on one another, and ſometimes 
3 "i +» «peculiar kind of «ter, which is of a roundiſh figure, and very | is in form of a pebble, compoſed of a central nucleus of pure 


was half man, and half aſs, as the centaur was half man, and | that ſtate on the ſea-ſhores. The true account of this is, 


re 


. 


% 
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8, in zoology, the name of a very remarkable | having been poliſhed, an 
bird, commonly known among us by the name of the Pelican. | 
n is of the ire of a gooſe, or larger; and is of a greyiſh 
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that the ſhell in this elegant form owes its appearance to art, 
and having had its outer coat taken off. 

With this outer coat which is of à duſky yellow, it 
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then chled by the French, the cierge, or wax-ſheſl. See Vo. are dried into a room prepared for them. The beds muſt be 
a Es (552 41 | made of laths an inch ſquare, placed at a quarter of an incli 
Oxyx, in zoology, a name by which Pliny, and many other diſtance from one another, and ſupported by beams under- 
of the antient writers, have called the ſchn. See SOLEN. | neath, The hops are to be poured on this bed with a baſket, 
ONYX indicus, in the materia medica of the antients, a term till the whole is covered half a yard thick with them; when 
uſed by the Greek writers to expreſs what is uſually called this is done, lay them even with a rake; and let a fire be 
unouls vdoratus, or the ſweet hoof, Some call it enychus indi-] made in the fire-place below. Some recommend a wood- fire, 
&s, as particularly Myrepſus in his antidote of fifty ſpecies. but experience ſhews that nothing does ſo well as charcoal ; 
The ſame author mentions the biatta bizantia, and tells us let the fire be kept at the mouth of the furnace, for the 
that it is not the ſame thing with the onyx indicur, but that the] air will be carried all the way through 'F and thus let the 
Italians called by this name the sn or bone of the noſe of the | hops lie, never ſtirring them till they are thoroughly dry; 
purple fiſh. What he means by this is probably the bony | when they rattle under the rake, and the inner ſtalks are 
tongue of that animal, nature having given it ſuch a weapon | brittle, they are ſufficiently dried, and are to be puſhed ont, 
to pierce the ſhells of thoſe fiſh, on which it is to feed. We | and a freſh parcel laid in the 6ſt in their place. f 
frequently find the chamæ, and other ſhell-fiſh, with holes | Some people dry their hops in a common malt-kiln, ſpreading 
bored through the upper ſhell as exact as if it were done with | them on a hair-cloth about ſix inches thick, and now and 
an inſtrument : this has. bcen done by the purple fiſh, to get | then turning. them till they are all thoroughly dried, then 
at the fleſh of the animal within for food; and the bony tongue] laying them in a heap, till they are to be put in the bags. 
with which this fiſh performs this, is called by the Italians of | But both theſe ways are liable to ſome inconveniencies ; the 
thoſe times blatta Byzantia, Actuarius tranſlates the blatta | % generally over-drys the under ones, by the time that the 
Byzantia of all the earlier writers by the phraſe os naſi purpure ;| per ones are dry enough; and the hair-cloth, and the turn- 
and the interpreters of the Arabian writers give the ſane ing in the other way breaks and ſhatters them, and ſpills ma- 
name to what they call angst cdoratus, or onyx indicus, for | ny of the ſeeds. See T'1N-floor. 1 ah | 
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the Arabian name exactly exp es this. OPAL (Cycl.) — The opal is a gem of a very peculiar kind, x 
The word b/atta among the earlieſt Latin writers, means a | and has been eſteemed by many, in all ages, of very great "mY 
bubble of mud. Paulus Ægineta quotes Feſtus for many in-] value; though, at preſent, it is of leſs price, in propor- m_ 


ſtances of the word being uſed originally in this ſenſe: after] tion to its ſize, than any other of the finer gems. The. 
- this. it became uſed for the grumes, or clots, into which the Romans eſteemed it the fourth gem in value; and its ſin- 
red part of the blood concretes, after it is out of the veſſels; gularity, as well as beauty, ſeem very well to entitle it to 
and, after this, it became a name for the ſanies, or foul mat-] at leaſt that rank; it is ſofter than any other of the gems, 
ter, cotiereting in lumps, when the purpura, or purple-fiſh, was | and is with difficulty poliſhed to any degree of nicety, Its 
expoſed to the air. The purple colour was finally called by | moſt frequent ſize is between that of a pea, and a horſe- 
tie ſame name, and from this, any thing dyed purple was | bean, but it is found as ſmall as the head of a large pin, 
faid to be dyed with blatta. The. blattz of the Turkiſh] and up to the ſize of a wallnut. Its figure is very vari- 
dominions were the purple fiſh of that part of the world: ous, and uncertain, but it is never found in a columnar, 
theſe were more excellent than thoſe of any other known or cryſtalliform ſtate. Its moſt uſual figure is an irregu- 
part, and were therefore moſt employed. The word blatta] larly oblong, flatted at the bottom, and convex at the 
Byzantia ſignifies no more than purpura Byzantina, and] top, and dented with various ſinuoſities on the ſides. There 
when the purple colour had been taken out, the tongues, | have been found ſome of the regular ſhape of a kidney, 
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or other parts of the ſhells of theſe fiſh, were uſed in me- and others almoſt perfectly round, and, not unfrequently, 
dicine, under the ſame name of blatta Byzantia. Thus My- it is met with in thin flat pieces. It is often found looſe 
repſus is found to be in the right. Ihe onyx irdicus of | among the earth of mountains, ſometimes on the ſhores of 
the Greeks was, however, very different. This, though it | rivers, and not unfrequently bedded in the coarſer kinds of * , = 
was alſo a ſhell, or part of a ſhell, was collected not at] jaſper, ten or twenty opals, of different ſizes and colours, "» 
Conſtantinople, but in the lakes of the Eaſt-Indies. Dioſ- | being frequently found in one ſtone. 0 N 
corides plainly makes it different from the purpura, by com- It is naturally of a ſmooth ſurface, and fine gloſs, and ma- 
paring the ſhell to that; he ſays, it is part of a ſhell fiſh, ny of the fineſt opals that have been ſeen, have been worn 
in many reſpects reſembling the purpura. Some have ſup-] with their native poliſh, Its colour, as it appears in a fine 
poied that Dioſcorides underſtood the whole ſhell of the ſpecimen, is of fo mixt a nature as not to be eaſily de- ] 


fiſk by the word pama, which he has uſed on this occa-] fcribed, but is beſt expreſſed by comparing it to the fineſt 
ſion; but this is not the caſe, for the Greeks had many] fort of mother of pearl. It differs, however, greatly from 
ther werds to expreſs a ſhell by, and no other author] that in its ſuperior luſtre. and brightneſs, and in being ſo 
countenances the uſe of pana in that ſenſe. Beſides, Di-] pellucid that one may ſee deep into the ſtone, As it is va- 
oſcorides ſays afterwards, that the whole ſhell of the fiſh | riouſly turned about, it ſhews the colours of all the other 
which produced the anyr being burnt, had the ſame virtues | gems, yellow, red, blue, green, purple, and a milky prey. 
with the ſhell of the purpura, and other the like fiſh. The] The laſt of theſe colours is the native dye of the ſtone, and 
Arabians ſeeing by this, that Dioſcorides did not mean the] it has many of the others in a ſuperior beauty even to the 
whole ſhell by this word, have expreſſed his meaning by | gems to which they naturally belong, particularly the fire- = 
a phraſe which ſignifies not a whole ſhell, but a fragment, colour of the carbuncle, which ſeems in the «pal to lie of 
or part of one. The word pama properly ſignifies oper-] deep in the body of the ſtone, It is the moſt difficult to = 
culum, and, as all the ſhell-fiſh of the buccinum kind, to] counterfeit of all the gems 3 and this is done by a ve 
which this purpura belongs, have opercula, or thin ſhells, | fine, and well choſen piece of ſome pearly ſhell. It is ſome- 
to cover the orifice when the fiſh is retracted in, it is plain | times found wanting one or more of the colours, and ſome- 
enough that the antients meant this by the word pama;| times of a deep blueiſh black, with no other cclour viſible 
and this they might very well call c:yz, or unguis, from] on changing the light, but a deep red, which is very ſtrong 
its being thin, and flat, and not unaptly reſembling in ſize] and glowing, and makes it a very beautiful ſtone ; ſometimes 
and ſhape, the human nail. This operculum, when taken | it has alſo a general yellowyh caſt, and ſometimes a greyiſh 
from the - purpura, as it ſeems to have been among the] one, which greatly impair the reflexions- of the other co- 
Romans, who had that fiſh from Conftantinople, was pro-] lours, and injure the ſtone, | 
perly called blatta Byzantia, being the only part of the fiſh} It is found in Ægypt, and Arabia, and in ſoms parts of the 
uſed in medicine; but whether this, or the bony tongue, | Eaſt-Indies, and in Europe. The oriental ones are the fi- 
were fo calied, it is certain that this is no proper name] neſt, but thoſe of Bohemia are often very beautiful. Fils 555 
for the true owyx indicu of the Greeks, which was not any] Hiſt of Fol: p. 600. | ; | 1 
part of the blatta, or purple fiſh; but, as Dioſcorides ex- Counterfeit Op AL. To imitate this gem in natural eryſtal, uſe 
preſly ſays, of another ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, ſomewhat like] the following method: take yellow orpiment, and white 
W e ITE arſenic, of each two ounces, crude antimony, and ſal armo- 
OCOECCOPTA, a, in antiquity, a ſpecies of divination, | niac, of each one ounce; powder all theſe, and mix them 
. whercin predictions were made ſrom eggs. Petter, Archæol. weil together; put this powder into a large crucible,-and lay | ." 
Stec. I. 2. e. 14. F. I. p. 319. RENE, upon it ſmall fragments of cryſtal, and, upon theſe, other 2 
COST, in huſbandry, a name given by. the people who ma- larger pieces of cryſtal ; fill up the crucible with theſe, and | 9 
nure hops, for the kiln in which they dry them after they lute on to it another crucible inverted, with a hole at the bot - 
are picked from the ſtalks. This is a ſquare room. built} tom as big as a ſmall pea; when the lute is dry, ſet. the veſ- 
up of brick, or ſtone, ten foot wide, more or leſs, and | ſels in a quantity of charcoal in a large chimney, covering 
having a'door on one fide. In the midſt of this room is them up with coals to the middle of the upper crucible; ſo 
a fire- place, about thirteen inches wide, and as much high; long as the materials fume out at the hole, keep up a ſtrong 
and, in length, reaching from the mouth ſo nearly to the] fire ; when that is over, let the firs go out of itſelf ; and 
back part of the kiln, that a man bas juſt room to go round] then unlute the crucibles; the greateſt part of the cryſtal will ä | 
it. This fire-place is called a herſe, and the fire is let be found tinged to the colours of various gems; not only the 1 
out into the room by ſeveral holes in the ſides, in the ſame | opal, which will be very fair, and beautiful, but the topaz, * 2 
manner as in m lt-kilns. Five feet above this, is laid the] and ruby colour will be ſeen in others. Neri's Art of Glaſs, _ 
ſtoor on which the hops are to be laid to dry, and this muſt p. 119; | TE, K 
have a wall round it of four feet high, to keep the hops O Gul} AED See SIA · nnr. 
fram falling out. At one fide of the upper bed muſt be {| OPERATION (Cyc/.) — Herm - OrRnAT ION. Ses the article oy 
made a window by which tv puſh out the hops as they] S rom. D on; | 
1 WES. 1 | 2 OPHI- 1 
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3 OPHICARDELON; in natural hiſtory, the name of a gem 


0 PH 


opia, whom he deſcribes as very barbarous and ſavage, going. 
* mentioned by Pliny, which, he ſays, was a black ſtone always naked, and feeding on ſerpents, whence the appella 
E covered at top and bottom with white: this ſeems, without] tion. Solinus, who generally copies PI 


| iny, but imperfectly, | 
all doubt, to have been the camea of our jewellers. | has perverted his meaning ſtrangely in this paſſage, having 
TH PHIDION, in ichthyology, the name of a fiſh of the eel} placed the ophiophagi in Arabia Felix, inſtead of Æthiopia. 

kind, and reſembling the common eel, and conger, in ſhape, | OPHITES, the 2 marble, in the natural hiſtory of the 
4 but that it is ſhorter in proportion to its thickneſs, and] antients, a name given to ſuch of the marbles as had their va- 
more flatted, and of a paler colour. It ſeldom exceeds | , riegations not in form of veins, but of ſmall ſpots uſually of 
eight inches in length, and the back is grey, and the ſides] an oblong figure, and thence imitating in ſome degree, {pots 

of a bright filver colour. It is cloathed with ſmall ſcales, ] on the back of a ſerpent. | 


which are long and narrow, and are not placed like tiles hanging The: antients knew three ſpecies of this kind, which they 
over one another, as in other fiſhes, but only ſcattered here and | called the black, the white, and the grey ophites, and this laſt 
there, and laid in no order. The mouth is large, and the jaws | alfo frequently zephria ; and allowing theſe ſpotted variega- 
are furniſhed with very ſmall teeth, and, beſide theſe, with three] tions to be the characters of an ophites, we haye, beſide theſe, 
ſmall eminences ſet with the like teeth; the one on the | two others known at this time. 
roof of the palate, the others lower on each fide. The} As to the ophite of the antients, the uncertain accounts they 
eyes are large, and it has one pair of fins near the gills. | have given us of them have been the occaſion of many un- 
t is a very delicate fiſh, and is caught in great plenty in lucky miſtakes, about what they meant by the names. Some 
the Mediterranean, and ſold at Venice, and other places. | have imagined that they meant a black, others a white mar- 
 Willughbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 112. Aldrov. I. 3. c. 26. Geſner, | ble. A more accurate ſurvey of their works together, will 
p. 104. | | ſhew, however, that they, in reality, were very diſtin& in 
The name ophidion is given by Artedi to a genus of fiſhes, | their meaning, though they ſeem obſcure, becauſe ſhort ; but 
5 the characters of which are theſe: they are of the mala- they ever diſtinguiſhed between their three ophite ; and it is 
copterygious, or ſoft-finned kind; the body is oblong, and plain from them, that the black and white ophite, as they 
of a eylindric figure, and has three fins. The ſpecies of | call them, were both marbles whoſe ground was green, and 
this genus are properly only two, diſtinguiſhed by the cir- } only were diſtinguiſhed by their variegations, and their dif- 
ri, or beards. The firſt is the ophidion with four cirri | ferent degrees of hardneſs ; and what they mean by the black 
growing from the lower jaw: this is the ophidion of au- and white, was only the black ſpotted, and the white ſpotted 
thors. The ſecond is the oph:dion without cirri : this is] ophites. Hill's Hiſt. of Fol. p. 483. | 
found in the Baltic. Artedi, Gen. Piſc. 20. Bla OrniTEs is a very beautiful, and confiderably 
PHIOBORUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the an-] hard marble, of a very fine green, aad elegantly variegated 
tients to a ſpecies of carnivorous fly, which fecds on the bo-] with ſmall black ſpots and irregular lines, and ſometimes 
dies of bectles, or other flies, or on the fleſh of dead ſerpents. | with an admixture alſo of white ones. Theſe are frequent- 
Its wings are of the colour of poliſhed braſs, whence it was | ly ſeen together in the ſame block, and make a fort of 
alſo called by the Greeks chalcomuca, the braſs fly. white ſpotted, and black ſpotted kinds; but the diſtinctions 
OPHIOGLOSSUM, adder”s tongue, in botany, a genus of plants, | of the antients were not founded only on theſe, but on the 
no part of the fructification of which is viſible, except the | eſſential character, the hardneſs of the ſtone, the white 
fruit. This is an oblong, double, or diſtichous capſule, 'di- kind being greatly ſofter, as we find by all their accounts. 
vided by a great number of tranſverſe articulations, into ma- | The antients found this ſpecies in Ae and knew of 
ny cells, each of which, when mature, opens tranſverſely, and] it in no other place. We have it now in many parts of 
is found to contain a great number of ſmall ſeeds of a ſubovate] the world: the deſarts of Arabia abound with it; it is com- 
figure. | mon in the iſlands of the Archipelago ; and has often been 
OW Caſpar Bauhine deſcribes what he calls three ſpecies of this] found in Wales: Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 44. 
| plant. 1. The common ophiogleſſum, with a fingle leaf, of an] 7/hite OrniTes is alſo a. very beautifully variegated maſs, of 
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angular-leaved ophtogloſſum 


ovated figure, having no viſible nerves, or veins in it, very 
chick and fleſhy, and of a beautiful bright green. This ſpecies 
is a native of England, and common in deep paſtures. 2. The 
And, 3. The roundiſh-leaved 
ephiogloſſum. Mentzal deſcribes three ſpecies alſo beſide the 
common one ; but all theſe are only varieties of the common 
ephi:gloſſum, the capſule or ſpike of which is often bifid, and 
the leaves vary greatly in length and breadth. | 
All Europe, ſo far as yet known, affords only one ſpecies of 
ophioglaſſum; but, in America, are found two diftin&t ſpecies, 
beſide the common European ſort. 1. The reticulated, heart- 
ſhaped-leaved, ophioghſfum. And, 2. The palmated ophio- 


glaſſum. | 
100 rnefort makes eight ſpecies of ophioglaſſum, which are | 
only the varieties of the common European kind, mentioned 
above. Vid. Hill's Hiſt. Plant. p. 1 34, ſeq. | 
This is a ſpring plant, and is only to be found in April, and] 
May. It is not uncommon in wet meadows, and is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed among the other ſpring plants by its ſpike, or] G 
tongue. ls | | 
It been one of the beſt vulnerary herbs this nation pro- 
duces; but it is more in uſe among the common people than 
in the ſhops. They gives its juice internally, and uſe the 
Herb bruiſed, or an ointment prepared from it, with lard, or 
May butter externally at the ſame time. Dale's Pharmac. 
'OPHIOMANCY, Opelius, in anti vity, the art of making 
predictions from ſerpents. Thus Calchas, on ſeeing a ſer- 
pent devour eight ſparrows with their dam, foretold the du- 
ration of the Ns of Troy. And the ſeven quoils of a ſer- 
pent "that was ſeen on Anchiſes's tomb, were interpeted to 
mean the ſeven years that Eneas wandered from place to 
place before he arrived in Latium. Thus, Virgil. En. I. 5. 
r is BD 
Septem enim gyros, ſeptena volumina traxit. | 
The word is Greek, compounded of si, a ſerpent, and paiua, 
divination. . Hofm. Lex. in voc. | | | 
*OPHIOMORPHITES, in natural hiſtory, the name given by | 
' "ſome authors to the foſſils called more uſually car ma ammo- 
nit; Which are compoſed of ſeveral wreaths, rolled in a ſpiral | 
form over one another, and reſemble a ſnake when rolled up. 
Theſe are found of prodigious ſizes, ſome not leſs than the 
fore-wheel' of a chariot. They are evidently formed from 
- fome'ſea-ſhell, the ſhelly matter remaining on ſome of them, 
and all being compoſed of ſeveral cells, ' communicating with 
one another by means of a ſiphunculus, in the manner of 
 - thoſe of the nautilus. See CoRx U ammonis. | 
OPHIOPHAGI, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to 
| 1 ſome other birds of prey which are 
ſmetimes ſeen'to feed on ſerpents. | 
Pliny gives the name ophiophagi to a certain people of Æthi- 


N 
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| 


is of a very elegant pale green, not unlike that of the ma- 


| ys with very large vari 
ry 


and numerous in this, but by its ſoftneſs. They had it on- 


rey Opy1TEs, called alſo fephria, was not, like the other 


a fine and even texture, moderately heavy, and, when -pure, 


lachites, and elegantly. variegated with ſpots, clouds, and 
lines, of a fine deep black, an extremely pale green, and | 
tions of pure white. It isve- - Mi 
ſoft, and eaſily ſcratched, even with a pin, but is ca- | 
pable of a good poliſh, and looks very beautiful and bright, 
when wrought. | | 

The antients had it in great repute; it cut eaſily, and 
without much trouble, was made into elegant veſſels for 
their tables; and in Germany, it is till in common uſe 
on the ſame occaſions, and is by ſome recommended as a 
medicine againft yenemous bites. The antient writers have 
well diſtinguiſhed this from the black kind, not by its whiter 
ſpots, which were common to both, though more frequent 


ly from Ægypt, but we find it in France, Italy, Germany, 
and ſome other places. ' 


ſpecies, diftinguiſhed by its ſpots, but by its ground colour, 
which is a very lively and beautiful aſh-colour, or pale 
grey. It is a very fine, even, and ſmooth marble, and is 
variegated with a multitude of black ſpots of irregular figures; 
but, in general, all much of the ſame ſize, and that not 
exceeding the ſixth part of an inch in length: it is con- 
ſiderably hard, and takes an elegant poliſh. The antients 
had this with their baſaltes from Æthiopia. Ægypt alſo aſ- 
forded it, and does ſo to this day: in Germany alſo we find 
it in large quantities. It has been celebrated from the earlieſt 
times for its virtues againſt venomous bites, and is in many 
parts of the world worn as an amulet, to this day. 
The other two ophitz, which ſeem not to have been known to 
the antients, are 1. A greyiſh brown one, with green ſpots. 
The ground of this is of a duſky-aſh-coloured brown, and the 
ſpots are of a lively and beautiful green, uſually ſmall, and of 
an oblong figure; and the whole is very hard, of an even 
ſtructure, and capable of a fine poliſh. It is frequent in E- 

ypt, and Arabia, and is ſaid to have been dug in England. 

he 2. is a pale grey one, with green ſpots and veins. This 
is a ſmooth and fine marble ; its ground is a beautiful pale 
grey, in ſome places ſlightly tinged with red, and in others 
approaching to white. Its ground has all theſe varie- 
ties in colour, ſometimes in the ſame, ſometimes in different 
blacks, and it is variegated with a very beautiful pale green, 
diſpoſed - with not much leſs variety, for it is ſometimes in 
ſmall ſpots, ſometimes in thin uneven veins, and ſometimes 
in thicker, It is very hard, and capable of an elegant poliſh. 
It is frequent in Germany, and tables are made of the larger 


ieces, and · vaſes of the ſmaller ones. It is faid alſo to be 
Found in England. Hills Hiſt. n 
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Iprrpis. or Ornn vs, in botany, the name of a genus. of 
| OPER of in Engliſh twyblade, the chafacters of which 
= theſe : the flower, which has no perianthium, conſiſts of 
five oblong petals. ' The nectarium is dependent, longer thari 
the petals, bid; and marked wita, a deticulation on each 
ſide of its baſe. The ſtamina are two very ſhott filaments. 
The antherz are erect, and covered by the inner margin of 
the nectarium 


The germen of the piſtil is oblong and con- 
torted. The ſtyle adheres to the inner ſide of the nectarium. 
The fruit is an oval capſule, containing a multitude of duſt- 
like ſeeds, Vid. Linnæi, Gen. Plant. p 4344. 
The ſpecies of opbris arez 1, The ovated-leaved ephris, or tlie 
common twyblade. 2. The, bulbous-footed gphris. 3. The 
creeping-rooted marſh ophris, 4. The leaſt, or triangular- 
Jeaved ohhris. NG ond * of Plants, p 592: 2 
PILIO, in natural hiſtory, the name given to a peculiar ge- 

On ſpiders. The Akinguiſhin character of which is, 
that they have but two eyes. Their legs are uſually very 
long, and their skin hard and firm. They do not ſpin webs 
like the common ſpiders, for the catching their prey. Their 
head ſeems to grow to the middle of their ſhoulders: their 
forceps is terminated by two claws like thoſe of the leg of 
a crab. They differ from the common ſpider alſo, in, the 
nature of their excrements; thoſe of this kind being hard 
and ſolid, the others liquid. | 1 
Of cheſe there are four principal kinds: 1. The grey creſted 
opiliz. This is the ages ſpider of this kind. Its body is 
ereyiſh or browniſh, and its legs very long and flender ; and 
it has on the back part of the head, a fort of creſt formed 
of a double row of ſpines, and there is a rhomboidal crown 

' ſpot on the middle of the back. This ſpecies is common in 

the fields about Auguſt. 2. The rediſh brown not creſted 
opilio. This is of a middling ſize, and has the longeſt legs 
of any kind. 3. The ſmall wood opilio, variegated with 
black and white ſpots, with a very elegant creſt. This is very 
ſmall, and has a remarkably little head. Its legs are re- 
markably long. It is found in woods in April. 4. The 
ſmall ſcarlet ſpiders, commonly called the tant, or taint. This 
is ſuppoſed to be He poiſonous. Ray's Hiſt. of Inſects; p. 

29. See the article TANT. 


OPIMATORES, among the Romans, mi 


litary men, who 


had the direction and management of the proviſions, and 
army wanted nothing. Pitiſc. 


were to take care that the 
Lex. Ant. in voc. 


OpISTHODOM US,  imoflotopec, among the Athenians, the | 

public treafury, ſo. called from its being ſituated on the back- | Hor Works | 
the ſixteenth century. 
a thouſand talents were laid in ſtore, againſt any very urgent 

occaſion; but if any man expended them upon a trivial ac- | _ 
count, he was to put to death. Alſo the names of all that 
were indebted to the commonwealth, were entered in a re- | 


ſide of Minerva's temple. Here, beſides other public money, 


' ſtar from ſeveral heads, and bending them down, let the 
milk drop into a cup. It grew ſolidd as opium, and being 
formed into a lump, appeared uniformly white; nor was 
| there any difference in the juices of different poppies. | 
Secondly, the Doctor obſerves, that the extract and inſpiſ- 
ſated juice ſcarce any way reſemble op7um 3 nor is their taſte 
and ſmell like it. The extract appears black when dried, 
and ſo does the juice, but when diluted, the firſt is brown, 
and the latter green. The extract is tough and adheſive, 
the juice rough and friable, and grows mouldy a day or 
too after expreſſion. Opium may poſſibly be mixed with 
either of thefe ; and the greeniſh brown opium may have 
ſome {mall portion of the juicè in it. Its penetrating ſmell is 
certainly owing to the mixture of ſome aromatic ſubſtance. 
Thirdly, 5pium contains more roſin than either the inſpiſſated 
ice, or extract. One third of opium appeats to be roſin, 


ju 
While the juice and extract ſcarct yield one tenth part. 


Fourthly, if opium was not the tear of the poppy, there 
would be no occaſion for ſowing ſo many fields with 
pies in Egypt, and other places, Nor would it be ſo power- 
ful a medicine; for its anodyne virtuey depend chiefly on the 
milky jule 1 8588 * 
The objectioñ drawn from the low price of epium, is of no 
force; For even in this climate, where the heads are ſmall; | 
the Doctor obſerves he could, in an hour, collect a dram of 
opium without the Perſian knife, or that dexterity which is 
acquired by practice. From all theſe conſiderations he con- 
cludes, that the greateſt part of opium is the tear of the poppy.” 
It has been controverted whether opium bè got from the white 
or black poppy. Dr. Alſton thinks it of no conſequence, 
with reſpect to the inedicine, which be choſeh ; the juice of 
both having the ſamie effects. S 8 


that ay an innocent liquid is mixed with it, 'or a milky 
Juice df, the ſame nature with that of poppies, otherwiſe it 


. 


Homer's works, would have made the diſcovety long before 5 


gfterin this place. The tytehr gods of this treaſury, were |. neſs longer, provoking a plentiful diſcharge of ſalira. 
: b Lori, or the Saviour, and Plutus, the god of riches, alſo heats the noſe, and produces an inclifiation to ſneeze, 


whom they repreſented with wings, and placed next to the | 


ſtatue of Jupiter the Saviour which was unuſual in other 

places. Potter, Archzol. Græc. I. 1. c. 8. T. 1. p 31. 

OPISTHOGRAPHU M, owigleypeÞcr, among the antients, a 
waſte book, or ſchedule, on which were writ, extemporary 
things that wanted to be reviſed and corrected afterwards. 


Fiiiſe, voce: 1 * 
The word is d 
dhe backſide, and ypapu, I wr 


; 5 n 0 11 * * a Ae 
oigber, 1. E. aſterwards, . or on 
ite; becauſe it was writ over 


again on the backſide of every page, which was left blank | | 


Dr. Charles Alſton, profeſſor of botany, | 
and the materia medica, in the univerſity of Edinburgh, has | 
given us a diſſertation on. opium in the medical eſſays of that | 
place, vol. 5. art. 12. This gentleman is of opinion, that 
_ notwithſtanding the authorities of Lemery, Savary, Monſieur| 


for that purpoſe, _ 
OPIUM (G — 
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89 


de la Condamine, in the Mem. de. L Acad. des Sciences for 
1732, mentioned in the Cyclopædig, all which would lead | 


us to conclude we have nothing but the meconium, or the | 


expreſſed juice or decoction of the 27 our opium is neither 
an extract, nor an inſpiſſated exprè 
the milky juice drawn by inciſion from 
ſhew this, | ( | | 
oſcorides, on a dry day before noon, cut off the crown of 
white poppy heads, fo as to avoid penet 
of the fruit, and collected the milk don 
China cup. The juice being er {ed to the open, air, in a 
few days thickened. to, the conſiltencs. of e a0 
2 fiery, hot, bitter taſte, and ſoporiterous {mell, - 
fo than the common 9pjum, of a dark . yellowiſh brow: 
Jour on the outſide, ſomewhat higher Within, and appeafed 
as if compoſed of drops; after. ten ;years keopings its co 
ur and taſte. remained, T aged pr the eee 
Bellonius, Ib, 3, obſ. 18, given of he belt pin. That: 
the papayer vulgare, 


which was gathered from wild. Pop- 
che bet ſomewhat of. a Ighter colours but. Aa bk 
black on the knife. 


this but accidental, as the milk ſon, turns 


poppy. heads. . Lo 
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He alſo dighely ſcarified ſome , poppy heads after the Perfian 
— Wiz ah juice wat, Sap he ſcraped gff the 


Tum. and. obtained more of it than. by the. g 
To procyre the tear eee lde e 


4 juice, of poppies, dt“ 

the doctor, according to the direftions of Di.“ 

as to avoid 8 the cavity | 
with 2 

and was of | _ 
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ng qualities; 
frigerating; 
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of earth, not diſſolvable 
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Well, 
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Hallen. ct 
Oil, à volatile anda 

' the virtues of op/pm, can be 


| ; but little of : 


explained, from 
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its aflyſis, fince ſimples'extremely different an to theit eſfocts 
on human bodies, afford the ſame primcipios on diſtillation, as 
' '"Hogribtty has Hewn by Uie-analyſis of the deadly night:ſhade, 
2 age. See Mert de Acad. de Sciences, An. 17. 
Tue curicus may ccc kae analy 
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Yution of opium into a frog's ftomach, and the circulation of the| 
blood of the animal ing wantined by a microſcope, no alte- 


ration was perceived in the blood, 2s to its conſiſtence, colour 


of the ſerum, magnitude, figure; or colour of the red globules, 


but its velocity was ſurprizingly diminiſhed. In about half an 
hour, the blood g its 2 celerity, and the frog its 


vigour. On giving the creature a ſecond doſe, the blood mov- 
flower than it did the firſt time, and its velocity 3 
decreaſing, ted firſt in the ſmaller, then in the larger veſ- 
ſels, and in a quarter of an hour the frog expired. It is re- 
'markable, that, notwithſtanding the diminution of the velo- 
city of the blood, the pulſe was noTlefs frequent, and that 
even when the circulation ſtopt in the foot, the pulſe remain- 
ed viſible by an undulatory motion. On opening the frog, 
its ſtomach was found full of a clear mucus, tinged with the 
opium, and every thing alſo ſcemed perfectly natural. This 
experiment was repeated ſeveral times, with the ſame appear- 


by dog being killed by an injeQion of a ſolution of oprum into 


ing his thorax, the _ g 2 
ſound, but very ſmall, and white, without any blood in the! 

The boot _ big, and all its great veſſels diſtended with 
blood ; but nothing preternatural was obſerved in the brain 
9 — plied, is diſcutient, anodyne, and ſopori 
Opium, ext ied, is diſcutient, anody ri- 
18 and u l the ſame effects as when taken in 
wardiy; but, that it can make any part inſenſible of pain is not 


his crural vein, on 


evident. Wedelius declares he never could obſerve any ſuch | 
effects. One inconvenience following the immoderate 


pli- 
cation af opium, mandragora, and hyoſciamus for pains of the 
eyes, — notice of by Galen, is the mydriaſis, or a preter- 
natural dilatation of the pupils Mr. Ray gives a notable in- 
Nance of this kind, ariſing from the application of a leaf of the 
a CANCETQU$ das a” Door rage 
The uvea, in a night's time, enti its muſcular force, 
an waa . r than that of the oth 
mained four times bi tha e other eye, 
Opium rather — than attenuates the blood, See Dr. 
' Friend's Emmenolog. cap. 14. This favours what is afficm- 
| ed by ſome authors, that the blood has been found congealed, 
or frozen, as they it, about the heart of thoſe who 
have been killed by chu. See Wedel. Opiolog. I. 1. F.1.c. 5. 
Uſe makes the — 1 of opinm ſafe, and even beneficial, 
which would. 3 prove poiſonous. Daily experience 
Lonfirms this ; and they who habituate themſelves to Pim, 
find it as neceſſary as ſpirituous liquors to tipplers. A few 
grains will deſtroy a perſon unaccuſto 


7 


_ orders, as madneſs, enervate its force. , Among che Eaſtern | 


nations, a dram of opium is but a moderate doſe, Garcias 
mentions one who took. ten drams every day, and tho ſhe | 


appeared ſtupid and ſleepy 
Jlearnedly. on any ſubject. 


'. 


wine or 


of opium, internally taken, depend due 
3 terrible 


and alſa of the ſame. e being removed, and death 
r 


prevented by vomiting. . Alton is alſo of opinion; Imo. 
That the 5 dyne 9 | hypnotic: virtues of opium do not de- 


| prion 
obſery le eff 
ok ops 
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that the pupil, in the cleareſt light, re- 


med to it, but ſome diſ- 


| ' ty brought. 


on its | 


1 
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deing decoyed into taking a very large doſe of this medicine 
Among a number of young people in that city, who frequent- 
Pl drank together, there was one who always boaſted of his 
uperior power to bear a large quantity of liquor,and his com. 
panions, determined to get the better of him for once, diſſol. 
ved, without his knowing of it, a dram of liquor in the liquor 
he was to drink; the conſequence was, that, inſtead of falling 
aſleep, as they expected he would, he fell into violent deliri: 
um, and afterwards into a profound and dead ſleep. 
The next morning his comrades went to ſee him, and triumph 
in their victory, but found him dying, looking livid, without 
pulſe, and with his mouth cloſed. They ſent for aſſiſtance. 
but in vain. After the death of the perſon, the body, arms. 
and thighs, became covered with livid tumors as big as the 
head of a young child, and theſe emitted an intolerable 
ſtench, almoſt as ſoon as the corpſe was cold. There is one 
very ſingular accident in regard to this cafe, which is, that 
this ſtench allured all the cats from the neighbouring houſes, 
who came with great eagerneſs, and were hardly prevented 
from devouring the body. 
Dr. ＋ * while at Smyrna, took pains to obſerve, 
doſes o 
found that three drams in a day was a common quantity a- 
mong the larger takers of it, but that they could take ſix drams 
a day without miſchief. A Turk eat this quantity before him, 
three drams in the morning, and three in the evening, with no 
other effect than its giving him great cheerfulneſs. But the 
taking it thus habitually greatly impairs the conſtitution; the 
perſons who accuſtom themſelves to it, can by no means live 
without it, and are feeble and weak; their legs are uſ ually 
thin, and their gums eaten away, ſo that the teeth ſtand bare 
to the roots ; they are often alſo of a yellow complexion, and 
look much older than they really are. The Turkiſh meſſen- 
gers, when ſent upon buſineſs of haſte, always carry opium 
with them, and take largely of it when tired; they ſay it im- 
mediately gives them 3 and ſpirits to proceed, taken 
with proper precaution, Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 223. 
When opium affects the head, or lungs, by its volatile zthereal 
oil, or ſpirit, acids, eſpecially foffile acids, are the proper cor- 
rectors. And, when it produces ſickneſs, nauſeas, vomitings, 
ſpaſms, flatulent colic pains, and ſuch like ſymptoms, by the 
Action of its ponderous, ſtimulating, and adheſive oil, the 
3 alexipharmics muſt be uſed. Morgan, Mecan. Prac. 
Ehyl. p. 2717. N „ N | 
Opium given too ſoon, to ſtop the operation of emetics, has 
been known to produce dangerous effects. See Medic. Eſſ. 
Edinb. Vol. 4. Art. 6. or its Abridgment, Vol. 1. p. 160. 
The teſinous part of opium being noxious in Mr. Godfrey's 
opinion, he propoſes to make liquid laudanum, by digeſting 
an ounce and a quarter of pium, in half a pint of diſtilled wa- 
ter twenty-four hours, ſhaking the veſſel frequently; then fi- 
tres it, and adds three ounces of ſpirit of wine; after which, 


what the 


| the other ingredients may be added at pleaſure, Miſc. vere 
r Rs Wok ; 


Or run Cyreniacum, in the materia medica, a name given by 
' ſome of the writers of the middle ages to ofa fætida. , This, 
was the ſcordolaſaron of the Greek writers of thoſe times, and 
| was called Cyreniacum from the place whence it was principal- 
Aviſenna tells us, that, in his time, it was 
brought pringpalty from Kirvan, and that is Cyrene. 
OPLITODROMI, Oro Nhe, among the Greeks, a deſignation 
given to thoſe who run in armour, at the Olympic, and other 
mes. Potter, Archzol. Grec. I. 2. c. 21. T. 1. p. 442. 
The word comes from the Greek o armour, and dehe, a 
OPOBALSAMUM, (Chet) in the materia medica, a name 
given by ſome authors to the true balſamum judaiacum, or baim 
V Gilead. Dale, Pharm. p. 282. we: 
PIA,.a name given by ſome anatomical writers to the bones 
OPORICE.,. a name given by the antients to a medicine com- 
| " poſed of the autumnal fruits, and extolled for its great virtues 
. 2 weakneſſes of the ſtomach and dyſenteries. 
It was compoſed. of five quinces with their ſeeds, as many 
E 
} half an ounce of faffron; at thet. 


a 


int of Syrian'ſumach, and 
halt an ol | on thefe were put together into 2 
+ gallon of muſt, and boiled over à very gentle fire to the con- 
; Hiſtence of honey, With great care to avoid burning. Vid. 
RN in voc. & Pliny, I. 24. c. 1114. 
O8, à word uſed by the old medical writers, to expreſs the 
Juices of plants, whether flowing ſpontanecuſſy, or by means 
; of inciſions. I. * U Hi c 

| y of em 


.ufed by H ppocrates to expreſs the juice of 
ſüphium, which was called fimply the jules, by x ay of em 
the bark. Others 


nence, as we call the quinquina bark fun 


:, | | have made it fignify the juice of the fig- tree, and the caprib- 

| "cus, Which they had in frequent uſe tocurdle their milk.  _ 
Tf | OPOSSUM, or Posson, in'zoology, the name of a very re- 
for | markable American animal, | by various authors, un- 


Jer the Rates of muritatace, carizer, roprza, cargguerd, jufatu- 
ms, bene fri and che. CDCL LAI 
Te is a creature © ſize of u large cat, Its head is ſhaped 
like that oß the fox ; its noſe and its upper jaw longer 


| than the Under; des teeth ace but like thoſe of the 40x 
ben hn Ko KS i ve Fain 2 
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opium taken by the Turks, in general, were. He 
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it has two long ones, like the hare, in the front of the 
* A "_—_ _ beautiful, ſmall, round, and vivid z 
| 2 20's Job fmooth, and very ſoft, placed erect, like thoſe of 
1 fox, and very thin and tranſparent. It has black whis- 
= like thoſe of a cat; and has other hairs of the ſame kind 
cage other parts of its face, and over its eyes; its tail is 
—— and a foot long, and is of great ſervice to it, as it uſes 
it to twilt round the branches of trees, hanging itſelf to them 
by that means. The tail is hairy near the inſertion, but na- 
| ked all the other part, and is partly black, partly of a brown- 
in white; its hinder feet are conſiderably longer than the 
fore ones, and each has five toes; they much reſemble hands, 
and the nails are white and crooked, the hinder one being 
as in the monkey kind, the longeſt. Its head, and legs, as 
Hernandez obſerves, ſomething reſemble thoſe of the badger. 
It has a broad, longitudinal, black ſtreak, on the face; it is of 
a blackiſh colour with a mixture of a brown and grey on the 
back and ſides, and has ſomewhat of a faint yellowiſh caſt on 
the, belly. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 183. : 
What diſtinguiſhes this creature, however, from all the other 
animals of the world, is, that it has a bag or pouch into which 
it receives its young as ſoon as deliver'd ; this is a fort of 
open uterus, and is placed under the belly near the binder 
legs; in this the young are ſhelter'd till they are able to ſhift 
for themſelves, and when they begin to be ſtrong enough 
they frequently run out and return in again. The creature 
is of a ſtinking ſmell like our fox or martin. It feeds on 
ſugar canes, and fome other vegetables; but not wholly on 


theſe, for it frequently preys on birds which it catches on the | 


ces, and often plays the fox's trick of ſtealing poultry. | 

| The Opoſſum wa — called Marſupiale by ſome: authors, 
from the Marſuptum or pouch for the receiving its young. 
This pouch is a membranous body, not very thick, though 
conſiſting of ſeveral coats. It has four pair of muſcles, ſerv- 
ing to contract and diſtend, as alſo to open and fhut it at 
the mouth, and there are two bones in this part of the body 
uliar to this animal, and ſerving only for the inſertion of 
theſe muſcles. The pouch itſelf is to be rang'd among the 
veſiculous parts of the body, which ſeem to be part muſtles, 
part glands, and to perform the office of both motion and 
ſecretion. The hollow part of this pouch is lightly colour'd 
with hairs, but theſe are not placed ſo thick but that the ſkin 
is ſeen between them. Theſe hairs are uſually matted to- 
gether in ſeveral places with a tough, yellow, and glutinous 
matter ariſing out of ſeveral glands there. This ſubſtance is 
of a very nauſeous and offenſive ſmell. Mr. Ray, and 
others, have obſerved: that this animal, while alive, "Rinks 
like a pole-cat, or even worſe than that animal. „This ſtink 

is principally owing to the matter contain d in this bag z and 
yet ſo nearly is this matter ally'd to that contain'd in the 
ſcent-bag of the civet-cat, and other animals, that when ex- 
poſed to the air for ſome days, it loſes its offenftve ſmell, and 


| 


becomes a very grateful perfume like them. The ſame ob- | 


ſervation holds good of the ſcent bag of our weazel, and pole- 


cat, which (particularly in the laſt animal) are 17 offenſive | th 
9 


while freſh, but when expoſed to the air and d 
only a perfume reſembling that of civet. 1 
John Faber relates out of Lerius, that the opeſſum or ſerigꝛi 
ſtinks ſo that the barbarous Indians refuſe to eat it; but that 

if the kidneys be taken out, the ſtink goes off in a great mea- 

ſure, and the creature becomes ' eatable.: and his fleſh very 
well taſted; but it is very probable that Lerius, who had ſeen 


become 


the operation performed, but examined only in a curſory | 


manner, miſtook the ſeat of the offenſive ſmell, and-that the 


perſon who performed it, cut deeper than he was aware, ande 
took out die bag or pouch as well as the kidneys. The | 
- kidneys, and the fat about them, have no ill ſmell at 

all | | | 13t 1s; | 


The pouch of the 2 um has, beſide its glandular coat, a 
| muſcular one, which A e e Woke 
| ſubſtance of it together, as its muſcles did its particular parts; 
| beſide tis, alſo, has a vaſcular dane in which the blood 
. veſſels, are diſpaſed in very great abundancge. 
The male Hm, as well as: the female, has this kind of 


pouch under its belly, and fakes upon himſelf,” at times, the 


care of cartying and preſerving the young in caſe of any im- 


pending danger. Phil. Tranſ. No. 2994 p. 123. 


OPTIO, among the Romans, an aſſiſtant or lieutenant belong 


Peg 
8 


ing to every centurion. tet "wm r ; 
1 Tha called qptiane from opt», I chooſe: becauſe it vas 
in the option of the centurion to chouſe whom he pleaſed for 
_ this employment; th it viſe,) the 
| being choſen, by the tribune or chief commander of che le- 
32 nnr. ich DIVE . an 2928 e 

e cptiones wete not peculiar. to the camp, hut were uſed 
alſo in many other offices of life. id. ibid. in 
OPULUS, the water - der, in 


; 


Ss 


; 


trees, the characters of which ave theſe: The ſſower conſiſts 
cf only one leaf, but puts on a various form in the different 
ones. Some are rotated and pierced at the bottom by a 
piſtil ; theſe are barren. Others are hollowed into che ſhape 
of à baſin, and pierced in the ſame; manner at their bot- 
dom by the pointall-of the cup: In theſe the cup finally be- 


| ORANGE, aurantium, in botany, the name of a 


n at firſt it was etherwiſe;) tlie optio| 


1 of che curious. ö 


ORA 


comes a ſoft julcy berry, containing a flatted and heart. 
faſhion'd ſeed. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 20. 
The ſpecies of opulus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: . 1. The common oztlus or water-elder, 2, The epu⸗ 
lus with globoſe flowers. Tourn, inſt. p. 607. | | 
OPUNTIA, in botany, the name of a large genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the roſa- 
ceous kind, or conſiſts of ſeveral leaves diſpoſed in a circular 
form. The cup; after the flower is fallen, becomes a ſeeds 
veſſe] of a fleſhy ſubſtance, umbilicated, and unicapſular, 
fill'd with ſeeds uſually of an annulated appearance. 
The ſpecies of opuntia enumerated by Mr Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The common opuntia or Indian fig. 2. The mid- 
dle feed gprntia, with oblong leaves. 3. "The opuntia with 
ſmall roundiſh and compreſſed leaves. 4. The largeſt opuntia 
with long, broad, and thick leaves. 5! The ſmalleſt, round- 
leaved, Indian opuntia. 6. The ſmall American epuytia with 
long and very ſlender ſpines. 7. The little, narrow-leaved, 
American opuntia. 8. The tall tree epuntia of America, 
with cereus leaves, and white flowers. 9. The tall tree 
opuntia of America, with articulated leaves and yellowiſh | 
flowers. See Tab. 1, of Botany, Claſs 6. | 
We have ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, propagated in the gar- 
dens of the curious; they are all early raiſed by cutting off 
their branches at the joints during any of the ſummer months ; 
theſe cuttings are to be laid by for a fortnight, in a dry, 
warm place, that the wound may heal up, otherwiſe they 
are very ſubject to rot, as are alſo all the other ſucculent 
plants. The proper place for planting theſe, is one third 
part common paſture land, one third ſea land, and one third 
more of an equal mixture of lime rubbiſh and rotten tanner's 
bark. This mixture ſhould be made three or four months 
before it is to be uſed, and the larger ſtones and clods ſepa- 
rated, and Jaid at the bottoms of the pots, and the reſt filled 
up with the finer part ; the cuttings are to be planted in theſe 
pots, which are then to be plunged into a hot bed of tanner's 
bark, where they muſt be gently watered, and when they be- 
gin to ſhoot they muſt have as much air as poſſible; and, fi- 
nally, removing them into the. ſtove, they muſt be placed 
near the glaſſes, and have as much air as may be: they may 
de expoſed to the open air in the ſummer months, but they 
ſueceed much better when they are kept continually in the 
ſtove. Miller's Gard. Dict. Ty 6 
ORACH, atriplex, in botany. See ArRIPL Ex. 
Stinking orach is a powerful medicine. The very ſmell of 
it will fometimes recover patients out of hyſteric fits, when 
all the common means fail; and a decoction of the plant 
is an excellent medicine in the ſame caſes. A decoction 
of it, made very ſtrong, and given in a glyſter, in hyſterie 
caſes, is alſo excellent; and a conſerve of the leaves, one 
of the beſt forms it can be given in, has the ſame virtues 
in a very high degree, alone; and is a good medium to 
bring ale medicines into the form of an electuary for 
the ſame purpoſes. A ſyrup of it is ſometimes kept in the 
ops, and is not without its merit, though a great deal of 
the virtue of the plant be loſt in ſuch a form. 41 
| nus of 
trees, the characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the 
roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals, arranged 
in a circular form; the piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is ſur- 
rounded by a number of little leaves, which terminate in the 
ſtamina. This piſtil finally becomes a fruit of a roundiſh 
- figure, covered with a thick and fleſhy rind, and divided 
within into ſeveral cells, which are full of juice and ve- 
ficules, and contain ſeyeral callous ſeeds. To this js to be 
added, that the leaves are heart-faſhioned at the battoms. 
The ſpecies of orange, enumerated by Mr. Toutnefort, are 
theſe : 1. The common ſweet orange, 2. The common-ſharp- 
' taſted oravge. 3. The winter orange, with a leſs juicy fruit. 
4. The ſharp-taſted wild orange. 5. The fange: tree with 
curled leaves. 6. The ſtellated roſe- orange. 7. The. va- 
riegated orange. 8. The variegated, narrov · leaved orange 
9. The corniculate orange. , 10. The narrow-leaved cor- 
niculate orange, with ſmaller fruit, 11. be ſtriated orange, 
12. The feetiferous otange. 13. The manyfold foztiferous 
cunge. with one fruit, including two or three others. 14. 
The Lisbon orange. 15. The China orange. 16. The 
large-fruited orange. 17. The, manyfruited orange. 18. 
The Sinnge with very natrow tpear-poinerd leaves.” Town. 
go! Tf 7 —ßßß̃ꝗ — gt en ot REN 
ORANGE=flowers.. Theſe flowers are very * eſteemed one 
of the fineſt perfumes. The water di led from them is 
-” accounted ſtomachic, cordial, and carminative. Seme al- 
{ſpeak of it 2 4 ſudorific, 
There are a yery preat variety of orange-trees in the gardens 
| Ihe manner of raiſing them from ſeeds is 
cis: When you purpoſe to raiſe ſtocks: for buding, they 
' ould be faiſed from citron ſeeds,. taken out of the rotten 
fruit in n of this kind are preferable to 
any other, for their quickneſs of growth, and their 
readily „ either of oranges, lemons, or eitrons. 
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A good b. muſt be prepared, either of horſe dung or 
- tanners bark The laſt, where, it can be had, is much the 
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belt z the ſeeds muſt be ſown in pots of rich earth, and theſe,| 


when the bed is of a due temper, muſt be plunged into it. 
The pots muſt be watered frequently, and the glaſſes of the 


| bet-bel ſhaded with mats in the heat of the day, and at 


times raiſed to give air. . Hin 

The ſeeds will come up in three weeks, and a month after. 
this the plants will be fit to tranſplant into ſingle pots. The 
bed muſt be now tenewed, and ſome pots of about five 
inches over kt the top, muſt be filled half full with freſh 


| earth, mixed with very rotten cow-dung, Place one plant 


in the middle of each of theſe pots, and then fill it up with 
the ſame earth; then place theſe pots in the new. hot-bed, 
and water the plants every day. By Icy, the plants will be 
two foot bigh, and muſt then be hardened by degrees to the 
dit; by raiſing more and more the glaſſes of the hot-bed. In 
September they muſt be taken into the houſe; in the 
winter ſeaſon they muſt have frequent ſmall waterings, and 
in ſpring their heads muſt be waſhed, to cleanſe them from 
filth. In ſpring, they muſt have again a gentle hot - bed, but 
in June they muſt be hardened again; and in Auguſt they 
will be fit to bud. ON nt by Pore 

At this time you are to make choice of cuttings from m7 
.thriving and fruitful trees; chuſing ſuch buds as are round. 
When the ſtocks are buddedʒ they muſt be removed into the 
breenhouſe, to ſhelter them from wet, turning their buds 
from the ſunz but letting them have as free air as poſſible, 


and refreſhing them often with water. They muſt remain 


water as they require. 


as thoſe of our own produce will 


on 


on 


in the gtcentiouſe all winter, and in the ſpring muſt have 


another” bark hot-bed ; then cutting off the ſtocks about 
three inches above the buds, obſerve to give them as much 


The buds with this management will be by July three feet 


-. 


high, and they muſt then be hardened: by degrees, that they 
may bear the 


a ſufficient height for the ſtems, it is proper at this time to 


greenhouſe in the winter; and as this will be 


ſtop the leading branch to force out lateral ſhoots. This 
firſt winter they will be tender, and muſt be taken great care 
of, and after this they require no more care than other full 


grown trees. 98 8 
It is a regular and certain way of 


ſupplying a greenhouſe 
with orange- trees, but there is a much more expeditious one, 


which is the purchaſing ſuch trees as are brought over every 


year from Italy. Theſe are as large when we receive them, 
in ten or twenty years 
growth ; and tho' they have but ſmall heads then, will be 
brought to have very good ones in three years, and to pro- 
duce very fine fruit. 1 . 

In the choice of theſe trees, thoſe which have two buds in 
ſtock are preferable to thoſe which have only one; and the 
ſtraitneſs of the ſtem, freſhneſs of the branches, and plump- 
neſs of the bark, are greatly to be regarded. When you have 


| purchaſed a proper number of theſe trees, each of them is to 


7 


4 


') 
- 


T heſe are to be ſet in a moderate hot tanners, bark-bed, and 
- ſome potſhreds muſt be always put at the bottom of the pots, 


- 
— 
7 


de ſet in a tub of water, with its head and half its trunk 


above the ſurface; they are to ſtand in this three days, then 
they are to be taken out, their roots picked, and bruſhed 
clean, and the tops of the branches cut off, and they are to 


be planted ſingly, in pots juſt large enough to contain their 


roots, in a mixture of freſh earth and rotten cow-dung. 


to keep their holes from being ſtoped, and give a free paſſage 


to the water. They are to be moderately watered at proper 


ns 
* 


* 
* 


* 


air, in ſome warm ſituation, defended from winds and from | 
- the too great heat of the ſun. In September they muſt be 
ved into the greenhouſe, and watered gently _—_— . 


remove 
winter. In the ſucceeding ſummer, the branches m 


ſtopped from pe nns to their lengths, to furniſh: a good head; 


and they mu 


— 


2 


All orange: trees require frequent waterings, but theſe ſhould |- 
not be large; there muſt always be a ral: for the water to 
run off at the bottom of the pot or tub; 

much freſh air in winter, as the ſeaſon will allow, and they | into other veſſels too ſine for the e e 

jor Franciſco Lana, in his prodromus to ſome philoſophi- 
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derer than the er 
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| having an orange ſtock, which had 


be frequently watered. And after | this, they 
will require no farther ! nent, but to. be new potted 


managem | 
every year; which ſhould be done in April, and the earth 
prepared for it a year beforehand, of cow-dung and freſh |. 

earth. The roots ſhould be ſoaked a quarter of an hour in 
water, and afterwards ſcrubed very clean, before they are put 


into the new pot. | TH $309 e 
If old erange-trees have bad heads, the way to mend them is 


to cut them moſtly off, and proceed with them in the ſame 


manner as with the trees brought from Italy. 


ey muſt have as 


ſhould not be placed too near each other in the greenhouſe. In 3 
ſummer they ſhould be placed where . 2 have the morning | - 
d; an 


they ſhould not be 


| RE ation much wi he 
ober. The ſhaddock and citron are much ten- 


e, and ſhould therefore be hauſed ſooner. 
In the Philoſophi 


markable account of a tree — a 9 near Florence, 
n 


2 grafted upon, 
it became in its branches, leaves, flower, and fruit, e 


times, and by the month of June they will ſhoot out pretty 

long ſhoots, which muſt be ſtoped, in order to produce the 
lateral brahches. They muſt now be hardened by degrees, 
and in the middle of July muſt be brought into the open 


N 


z ſome emulating the orange, ſame the lemon, or eitron 


ORA 


and ſome partaking of both forms in one; and what was ve- 


ry remarkable, was, that theſe mixed fruits never produced 


any perfect ſeeds ; ſometimes there were no ſeeds at all in 
them, and ſometimes only a few empty ones: 

The ſeeds of the orange kind ſeem different in their nature 
from thoſe of all other plants. In the generality of others, 
the ſeed is only a ſort of nidus, and bed of a nouriſhing mat- 
ter, for the young plant contained in ſome one part of it, 
and called the plantula ſeminalis ; and however minute the 
ſeed itſelf may be, this plantula is but a very ſmall part of it: 
but the ſeeds of the orange, though contained in the inſide of a 
pulpy fruit, and in all reſpects, ſeeming of the nature of the 
common ſeeds, yet, when examined nicely, are found to con- 
tain, not a ſimple plantula ſeminalis, but each of theſe ſeeds 
or kernels, contains within it another compleat ſeed: Both 
in the orange; and lemon kinds, on opening what we call the 
ſeeds, when the ſkin, or membrane, is ſtripp'd off, there are 
frequently found two ſeeds encloſed in that membrane, that is, 
under the ſkin, and without fide of the kernel, there is a 
ſmall ſeed, the like of which does not appear in the ſeed of any 
other fruit, | 1 1 ä 

It is true, indeed, that in hazel nuts, as alſo in almonds, 
and in peach and apricot kernels, we often find a double 
ſeed, or kernel, but then each of them is ſeparately en- 


\ 


| cloſed in its own membrane, and has no communication 


with the other, but is only placed in fimple contact with 
it; and each has its diſtin& ſtalk, or ftring, by which it 


ſeverally receives its nouriſhment ; and, in theſe, the con- 
. taining of two kernels ſeems only an accident, a kind of 


ſuperfœtation, as in the twin births of animals, which, na- 
turally, bear only one. 9389 Br 


When one of the orange or lemon ſeeds is ſtripp'd of its 


outer membrane, there appears a little ſtring, which lying | 


under it, cauſes a protuberance in the firſt ſkin; and from 


this ſtring not only the ſeed, but the plant within it re- 


ceives its nooriſnment; and the firſt and hard ſkin, which 
is, eaſily ſeparated, ſeems only given to it for the defence 
of the inward parts; whereas nuts, almonds, peach-ſtones, 
and the like, have a much harder and firmer coat given 
them for the ſame purpoſe. The ſtring which appears 


through the firſt membrane extends its ſmall veſſels alſo 


through the ſecond membrane nar the ſeat of the plan- 


tule; but theſe are fo extremely fine, that we loſe them 


before they enter it, no microſcope being able to ſhew 


them farther than where they grow extremely ſmall, and 


fine, near the entrance into this part. It is an amazin 
thought, but it is alſo an evident truth, that this ſmall 
ſtring, which runs in this manner under the coat of this 


ſeed, contains in it as many diſtinct veſſels as are to be 


found in a full · grown orange-tree; for if all theſe veſſels 
were not in the young plant, while involved in its ma- 


trix, whence ſhould they come afterwards? When this ſtring 
s cut; tranſverſely, and examined before a good microſcope, 


ſomething, of this appears, for there are ſeen in it the ſec- 


tions of ſeveral veſſels, and the ſmall quantity of pulpy 
matter between them is encloſed in a ſeemingly thick and 


tough membrane, together with them, in order to keep 


the whole together: if the ſeed, or kernel, be itſelf cut. a- 
| crols, it appears to be only a congeries of a great number 
3 Fa of a ſoft matter, preſſed together. Within this 


ſeed thus cut, and under all its membranes are feen the 


two regular, and perfect ſeeds, lodged together, and not 


ſeparated by any membrane, as the accidental double ker- 
nels of nuts, &c. always are; ſometimes, indeed, there is 


only one ſuch obſerved, and ſometimes there are three. 


Theſe are not always of the ſame ſize, but one is oſten 


. larger than the others. Each of theſe is, however, a true 


2 and diſtinct ſeed, and is divided naturally into two 


lobes, and theſe ſeem only to have been united at firſt, 
juſt where the young plant lies, ſb that this whole kernel 


ſeems to have been deſti ned by nature for no other end, 


but to foſter and cheriſh the young plant, till it become 


able to ſhoot up and live above ground. In the heart of this 
inner ſeed is found the plantula ſeminalis, which is not lar- 
ger than a ſmall grain of ſand, to the naked eye. The won- 


derful conformation of this ſtructure, cannot but ſtrike any 


one who is uſed; to examine ſeeds, with great amazement. 


It is plain that the ſeed contained within the other ſeed, can 


ſing the flowers in oil of almonds; for that this oil will, every 


. year-afterwards, at the proper ſeaſon, produce both flowers, 
Tranſactions, Ne 1 14, there is a very re- — —— 


k 


Sea QRANGE, in natural hiſtory, a 2 gd 


only receive its nouriſhment from the veſſels contained in the 
ſtring above deſcribed: But it is amazing, that theſe ſhould 
not be, as uſual, immediately diſtributed from that general 


cordz or congeries of them, to the ſeed itſelf, but to an- 
other that ia the center feed; and can only come to the inner 


ſeed, after having paſſed thro' this, and been in it deyaricated 
to trace. 4 


Si 
cl dikoveries, tells us, that there is 2 way of producing 
oranges. without ſowing or — — trees, only by infu- 


and ripe oranges; See the whole proceſs at la under the 
— ——-— the author and his — 


Count Mar- 
_ t is tough and 
85, be the 
com 


ſigli to a very remarkable ſpecies 
firm in its ſtructure, md in many 


= 


? 


o K 


ſucus; but, inſtead öf growing into the branched 
„ of thoſe plants have, it is round and 
hollow; and in all reſpects, reſembles the ſhape of an orange. 
It bas, by way of root, certain very fine filaments, which 
faſten themſelves to the rocks, or to ſhells, ſtones, or any 
thing elſe that c mes in the way. From theſe their grows 
no pedicle, but the body of the orange, as it is called, is 
faſtened by them to the rock, or other ſolid ſubſtance. i The 
range itſelf, is uſually of about three or four inches in dia- 
meter ; and while in the ſea, 1s full of water, and retains 
this when taken up. In this ſtate, it frequently weighs a 
pound and an half, but when the water is let out, and it is 
dryed, it becomes a mere membrane, weighing ſcarce any 
thing. - It is beſt preſerved, by ſtuffing it full. of cotton, as 


in this form. Its ſurface is irregular and rough, and its co- 
lour a duſky green on the outſide, and a clearer, but ſome- 
what bluiſh green within; and its thickneſs is about an 
eighth part of an inch. When viewed by the microſcope, 
it is ſeen to be all over covered with ſmall glandules, or in- 
deed, compoſed of them; for they ſtand ſo thick, one by 
another, as to leave no ſpace between, and ſeem to make up 
the whole ſubſtance : ſo that it appears very like the rough 
chagrin skin uſed to cover toys. Theſe are all ſo many hol- 
low ducts, thro which the ſea-water finds a paſſage into the 
globe formed by this skin, and by this means it is kept al- 
ways ſull and diſtended ; on cutting it with a pair of ſcifſars, 
the water immediately tuns out, and the skins collapſe : but 
there is ſomething. farther remarkable, which is, that the 
whole ſubſtance, near the wounded place, is in motion, and 


ſeems as if alive, and ſenſible of the wound. The glan-| 


dules are found full of water, and reſembling ſmall tranſpa- 
rent bottles; and what goes to the ſtructure of the plant be- 
lide theſe, is an aſſemblage of a vaſt number of filaments, 


all which are alſo hollow, and filled with a clear and tran- | 


foarent pid. it” 1 dhe Garth nies | | 
There is another plant of this kind, deſcribed by Count 

Marſigli, Triumfetti, and others, and called the ramoſe, or 
| branched crange. This is very much of the nature of the 

former plant, but inſtead of conſiſting of one round globule, 


it is formed of ſeveral oblong ones, all joined ſo together, | 
that they repreſent the branches of ſome of the fucus's, but 
that they are ſhorter 3 and theſe are all hollow and full of | 


water, in the ſame manner as the ſingle globes of the com- 
mon kind. This has, by way of root, certain fine and 


lender filaments, which faſten. it to the ſtones or ſhells near | 


which it is produced; and it is of a duſky greeniſh colour 
on the ſurface, and of a fine bluiſh green within. The 
ſurface viewed by the microſcope, appears rough, as in the 
other, and the glandules are of the ſame kind, and are always 
found full of a clear water. Marſigli, Hiſt. de la Mer. p 81. 
ORANGE-dew, a fort of dew which falls in the ſpring-time, 

from the leaves of orange and lemon trees, and is extremely 
fine and ſubtile. Mr. De La Hire obſerving this, placed ſome 
fat pieces of glaſs under the leaves to receive it, and having 
thus procured ſome large drops of it, was deſirous: of find- 
ing out what it was. He ſoon found that it was not a mere- 
ly aqueous fluid, becauſe it did not evaporate in the air; and 
that it was not a reſin, becauſe it readily, and perfectly mix- 


ed with water: it was natural here to ſuppoſe it a liquid | 


gum ; but neither did this, on examination, prove to be the 
caſe; for being laid on paper, it did not dry as the other li- 
quid gums do, Its anſwering to none of theſe characters, 
and its being of the conſiſtence of honey, and of a ſweet- 
ſugar-like-taſte, gave a ſuſpicion of its being a kind of man- 
na; and whatever in the other tryals had proved it not a reſin, 
a gum, Sc. all equally tends to prove that it is this ſubſtance. 
ORARIUM, in eccleſiaſtical writers, the ſame with brandeum. 
Sce the article BRANDEUM. "by 

ORATORIO, in the Italian muſic, a ſort of ſpiritual drama 


of dialogues," containing recitativos, duettos, trios, ritornel- 


los, choruſles, &c. ppc ant | 

The ſubjects of theſe pieces are uſually taken from the Scrip- 
tures, or from the life of ſome ſaint, Sc. 

The muſic for the oraterio ſhould be in the fineſt taſte, and 
moſt choſen ſtrains: Theſe oratorios are greatly uſed at 


Rome in time of lent; and of late in England. 


ORCHESOGRAPHY, the art of noting all the ſte 


The ſpecies of orchis, enumerated by 
| theſe: 1. The broad-leaved great orchis, with a gaping hood. 


2 —ü—ñ— — 


orchis. 25. The monkey orch1s. 


chis, with ferrugineous 


tall, this fiſh is of a round figure: It has no ſcales, but is 
covered with a firm and hard skin all over, full of ſmall 
prickles, which render it very rough. Its mouth is ſmall; 


and has four broad teeth. It has only one hole on each ſide 
for its gills, and a fin under each. It has another fin near 


the tail on its under part, and another anſwering to it in its 
upper. 


The tail is one broad and flat fin. It is not eatable, 
for the whole fiſh is head, or if you would rather call it ſo, 
belly. Willugbbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 143. See Tab. of Fiſhes, 
Na 18, 63. | | 


There is an opinion, that when this fiſh is dryed and hung 
up by the tail, it will always turn its mouth to that quarter 


from whence the wind blows. 


The other ſpecies of this genus are; the orbis lagocephalus, 
ſoon as the water is let out of it, and hanging it up to dry 


or bis ſcutatus, orbis muricatus, orbis ranæ rictu, orbis ſpinoſus 
Cluſſi, orbis muricatus alter Cluſii, and the erbis oblongus tejtudinis 
capite. . Rondelet, Geſner, Alurovand. and Salu an. 


ORrBis magnus, in aſtronomy, the bit of the earth in its an- 


nual revolution round the ſun. 


ps and mo- 


tions uſed in dancing. See DANCE, cl. 


ORCHIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 


raters of which are theſe: the flower is of the polypetalous 
anomalous kind, conſiſting of fix leaves irregular in ſhape 
and ſize. I he five upper of which are fo diſpoſed, as in 
ſome degree, to reſemble a helmet. The lower leaf is of 


various ſhapes in the different ſpecies; it has uſually a head, 
and often a tail, and reſembles the body of a fly, a bee, a 
man, or other animal. The cup. of the flower finally be- 


comes a fruit, which is pervious by three feneſtre, to each 
of which there adheres a valve. The ſeeds are extremly 


ſmall, and reſemble a fine duſt. To this it is to be added, 
that the roots are fleſhy, with fibres propagated from them, 


and are in ſome ſpecies roundiſh, and reſemble the teſticles 
of an animal, and in others divided into ſeveral ſegments, 
reſembling a hand and fingers. See T'ab. 1. of Botany, claſs - 
11. Tourn. Inſt. p. 431. | | S 


Mr. Tournefort, are 


2. The fmaller-flowered broad-leaved orchis, with a gapin 
hood. 3. The hroad-leaved orchis, with a compact ſpike 4 


flowers. 4. The narrower . leaved orchis, with a gaping hood, 
5. The great ſoldier orchis. 6. The middle ſoldier orgis. 


7. The leſſer ſoldier orchis, 8. The mountain ſoldier orchis, 


with a red conglomerated ſpike. . The tall meadow ſol- 
dier orchis, with variegated flowers. 10. The lower meadow 


ſoldier orchis. 11. The ſweet-ſcented purple mountain or- 
chis. 12. The ſweet- ſcented dusky purple orchis. 13. The 
globular-flowered orchis. 14. The dwarf alpine moſſy-leaved 
orchis. 15. The common male orebis, with ſpotted leaves. 
16. The common male orchis, with ſhorter ſpotted leaves. 
17. The common erchis, with drooping leaves, not ſpotted. 
18. The common orchis, with drooping plain leaves, and 
with ſmall white flowers. 19. The common female orchis. 
20. The common female orchis, with roſe-coloured flowers. 
21. The female orchis, with white and changeable-coloured 
flowers. 22. The common little male orchis, with ſpotted 
leaves. 23. The male man orchis. 24. The female man 
26, The male Portugal 
man orchis, with an aromatic ſmell. 27. The Portugal man 
orchis, with a ſmall green flower with a purple edge. 28. 
The bearded or goat orchis, with ſhort and broad leaves. 
29. The goat orchis, with longer and narrower leaves. 30. 
The ſmaller goat reis. 31. The ſmaller goat orchis, with 
a purple ſpike. 3 2. The common purple ſpiked ſtinking 67 
chis. 33. The white ſweet-ſcented orch:s, with ſpiral lowers. 
34. The two-leaved orchis, with very broad leaves. 35. The 
narrower-leayed bifoliate erchis. 36. The ſmaller bifoliate 
orchis, with white flowers, with long ſpurs. 37. The greater 
trif-liate orchis. 38. The ſmaller trifoliate orchis. 39. The 

butterfly orchis, called by ſome the frog orchis. 40. The 
greater bee orchis, with the upper leaves white and purple. 
41. The bee orchis, with greeniſh flowers. 42. The bas or- 
werd. 43. The bee orchis with 
blue flowers. 44. The bee orchis, with ſpotted flowers. 45. 
The bee orchis, with white flowers. 46. The bee orchis, 


with wholly purple flowers. 47. The bee orchis, with va- 
riegated flowers. 48. The greater fly orchis. 49. The leſſer 
fly orchis, with green wings and a green head. 50. The 
yellow fly orchis. 51. The narrow-leaved orchis. 52. The 
orchis reſembling an expanded butterfly, with green flowers. 
53. The butterfly orchis, with ſpotted leaves. 54. The nar- 
| row-leaved white flowered butterfly orchis. 55. The ſpider 


ORBICULAR. af, among botaniſts. See LEar. 
ORBICULARE 0s. See the article Os, 2 
ORBICULARIS, (Gel.) in anatomy, a name given by Rio- 
lanus, and ſome others, to the muſcle called by Albinus or- 
bicularis oris, and by Cowper and others, conſtricter labro- 
ORBIcuL aR1s, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 


| orchis. 56. The Italian mountain orchis, with a ferrugineous 
artanita, or 22 called in Engliſh ſow bread. Ger. Emac. flower with an oblong tongue. 57, The ſpotted-leaved Ita- 
Ind. 2. See CYCIAMEN. Lone 


; | lianorchis, with long tongues. 58. The broad leaved handed 
RBICULARITS intefini, in anatomy, a name given by Ve-| meadow orchis, with long ſpurs. 59. The broad-leaved pal- 
ſalius, and ſome others, to the muſcle now known by the mated meadow orchir, with freſh coloured flowers with long 
name of the ſpbiucter ani. | | | | ſpurs. EO. The broad-leaved palmated meadow orchir, wit 
ORBIS, in zoology, the. name of a genus of fiſhes, of which | ſnow-white flowers with Jong ſpurs. 61. The great narrow- 
ere are a great many ſpecies : that, however,which is uſually | leaved palmated meadow orchiz.. 62. The palmated meadow 
meant by the word orb:s above, is the ſpecies called alis orchis, with (| 
mus, by Rondeletius, and -arbis egyptiacus by Salvian, becauſe | leaved palmated meado orchis. 64. The ſpotted leaved pe 
re caaght in the oftia of the Nile, Excepting the | mated meadow webs, _ variegated flowers. 65. 
k | Wes I n 


potted leaves. 63. The white-flowered ſpotted- 
veel, Vol. II. 


preateſt meadow-palmated orchis. 66. The leſſer palmated f 
orchis, with long ſpurs to the flowerd. 67. The ſmall narrows 
leaved ſweet-ſcented palmiated orchis. | 68. The clove- cented 

orchis. 69. The, white · flowered palmated orch1:, - 
with the Imell of eldet; o. The purple-flowered palmated 
orchis, with the ſmell of elder. 7 1. The palmated frog or-' 
chis. 72. The caſtrated orchis. 73. The broad-leaved marſh 
palmated orchis. 74. The narrower-leaved palmated marſh 
orchis. | 75, The common palmated marſh grchis, with 
very narrow leaves. 1 eorchis, with 
ſpoited leaves. 77. The palmated \marſh orchis, with red 
leaves and flowers. 78. The green-flowered palmated or- 
chis. 79. The largeſt palmated orchrs, with a bright-red 
ſweet · ſcentod flower. 80. The greateſt palmated mountain 


orchis, 81. The narrower · leaved great palmated mountain 


orchjis. 82. The white-flowered palmated mountain erchis, 
with ſpotted leaves. $3. The narrower-leaved palmated al- 
pine orchis, with à black flower. 84. The narrow-leaved 
palmated mountain orchis, with roſe- coloured flowers. 85. 
The narrow-leaved palmated mountain orchis, with white 
flowers. Torn. Inſt. p. 443. TN 25 

Onc his- pot, in the materia medica, is otherwiſe named ſalep, 

 vulgarly called ſalap. See che arricle 84 LRY. 

Orcas, in ichthyology, a name given by Geſner, and ſome 
others, to the fiſh, commonly called orbis, and by Artedi the 
ſpherical gtracion, with four teeth, and ſmall ſpines all over it. 

ee the article OsTAC1oN. 
the operation of ion. . 
ORCYNUS, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the fiſh commonly known by the name of the-tunny or 
thynnus. Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 176. See THYNNUSs. 
ORDER, in rhetoric. See Dispos fr Io, Cycl. 
ORDINARY (Cyc!.)—Orvinary Court of Chancery, Sec 


PeTTyY bag. | 7% eg 
ORDINATE (G, To find the greateſt and leaſt ordinater 
to curves. See MAxIMUn, Cycl. & Suppl. 8 
ORE (Cycl.)—S$ome ores are ſo kindly as to melt readily of 
themſelves, without any aſſiſtance from the common fluxes ; 

theſe are of great value to the owners. Other are more in- 
tractable and require the afliftance of various fluxes, and others 
ſo very obſtinate as not be work d in the larger way, where 
chers can be no very conſiderable expence allow'd for fluxes, 
On this account many mines remain at this time unwrought, 


6. The palmated marſh orchis, with 


ORE. 


they again concrete in form of ſalts. Chemiſtry is able to imitate 
the operations of nature on this occaſion ſeveral ways; for cop- 
ker or iron, being formed in thin plates, and either rubbed o- 

er with the acid ſpirit of ſulphur, or calcined with powder of 


dommon ſulphur, become ſoluble in water, and afford eryſtals 


| 


by ſome chirugical writers for | 


of true vitriol wholly analogous to the natural ones, and either 
blue'or „as iron, or copper are the metals employed; 
but theſe proceſſes not being able to produce cryſtals of alt, 
or vitriol, ſrom either ſilver, or gold, it is not wonderful that 
nature is not able to form them by the ſame means. 
The general fotmation of ſulphur from the ores of metals yet 
lying in the bowels of the earth, is, probably, after this man- 
ner. An acid, ſaline, ſulphureous fteam, or vapour, ſuch ag 
common ſulphur is eaſily reduced to, by heat not greater than 
that within the bowels of the earth, inſinuating itſelf either 
through the pores of ſtones, or through their cracks, which 
are always frequent about the veins of metals,” penetrates into 
the bed of ore; ſuppoſe of copper. The vapour is continually 
ſupplied with freſh quantities from below ; and as it blends it- 
ſelf with the metal, corrodes it as the fume of brimſtone will 
the ſame copper in plates. The metal, thus corroded, being 
ſoluble in water; as we find by experience, it is neceſſary, that 
the ore muſt, under the ſame management, be ſo too; and, in 
this caſe, the water, which is continually pervading all the 
ſtrata of the earth, waſhes off the diſſolved metal; and where- 
ever it happens to be ſtayed in ſmall quantities afterward, whe- 
ther within the vein of the metal, or at a diſtance from it, it 
cryſtallizes the ſalt it contains, and common blue vitriol is 
produced, if the metal in the vein be iron. The ſame proceſs 
is obſerved, and the event is the ſame in all reſpects, when copper 
is the metal corroded, except that the vitriol, inftead of blue, is 
green; this plainly accounts for the obſervation ofthe workers 
in copper-mines, that vitriol and brimſtone are uſually found 
together, the one being a natural conſequence of the other. 
Sulphur is, indeed, often found where there is no vitriol, 
but vitriol is very ſeldom found without ſulphur ; it bein 
not a diſtinct principle, but a genuine production of ful: 
phur. Phil, Tranſ. No 104, _ hn 
Dreſſing of Ons. See the article DatssinG, | 
Irn OxE. SegIron. "Fa 
Gold ORx, See Goty, | . e 
Firm, Pottern, and Steel Ox R. See Lx AD re. 
OREILLARD, in the manege. See WInR-caredld. 
OREJUELAS, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 


as being untractable in the large way without great charges; los auriculæ, a flower growing in New Spain, and uſed there 
1ence 1 Kc roving the buſineſs of fluxes ſerves to render | in making chocolate. Dale, Pharm. p. 339. > . 

em at 8 > at and effectual, and muſt be of great | OREON, a name given by the antients to a kind of hoy/e- 
ſervice to metallurgy... | tail, which they found growing on the mountains in wet 
Some of the cheapeſt and moſt and damp places. It is to this ſpecies that m 


fowertyy fluxes now, in uſe 
Are dry'd wine lees, dry'd cow-dung, and horſe-dung, dry d 
river-mud, fuller's- earth, iron filings, common falt, potaſh, 
and ſandiver. Theſe may be uſed in the larger works, as 
Nitre, tartar, - borax, ſal armoniac, and mercury ſublimate in 


the leſs: as for compound fluxes they are very numerous, al- | 


moſt every operator having his particular noſtrum; and it is 
plain that ſome fluxes are better adapted to the ores of ſome 
metals than others; but certainly a few general ones might be 
fixed upon, one or other of which would anſwer all the ope- 
rator's expectations. | - 
The following three e are all very general, very 
werful, and not expenſive. 1. Take of nitre, prepared by 
ong boiling in lime · water, of ſea · ſalt melted in the fire, of 
ſandiver, and of dry wine lees, each one part; glaſs of lead 
three parts, and powdered glaſs eight parts; mix them all 
well together, and uſe them in an equal weight with ſtub- 
born ores. 2. For a till ſtronger flux take equal parts of 
white tartar, common ſalt, and nitre prepared as above; cal- 
Cine all 1 to a white powder, and mix with it its own 
weight of glaſs of lead: of this flux add two. parts to one 
of the moſt ſtubborn ores. 3. For every powerful ſaline 
Aux, take of the ſtrongeſt ſoap-boiler's lees four pounds, of 
white tartar and common falt, melted in the fire, each one 
paund, boil theſe to „with four gallons of human urine, 
to a dry ſalt. This flux is particularly ſerviceable where 
ſulphur and cobalt abound, and render the ore very refrac- 
tory, Shaw's Lectures, p. 257. | | 
The ores of the richer metals, as gold and ſilver, uſually contain 
a very conſiderable portion of ſulphur, and Alonſo Barba tells 
us, that the moſt expert mineraliſts in Peru, always eſteem a- 
bundance of ſulphur a ſign of a rich ore in the neighbourhoad. 
Among the richeſt ores of the mountain of Potoſi, there are 
{uch quantities of native brimſtone, that the cavities in the 
mines are often filled with a blue flame, on only bringing a 
lighted candle into them fo as to touch their ſides. It has been 


* 


wondered at, that where there is abundance af ſulphur in theſe 


mines, there ſhould be no vitriol found, that being only a me- 
tal diſſolved by means of ſulphur; but this objection ceaſes, 
when we conſider the denſe. and compact nature of theſe two 
metals, which renders them not ſoluble by means of ſulphur, 
as the others are. Wherever there is ſtore of fulphur, or of 
pyrites, or other ſtones which contain ſulphur in the mines of 


and iron, ſtore of vitriols are always found there 
ies banal br the cortolon of the ever of teal 
by ſulphur, which renders them ſoluble. in water, from whi " 
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| is any authors 
have attributed the principal virtues of the genus; and this 
ſeems to have been the ſame with our great water Horſe- 
tail. Neophytus fays, that it roſe up with a. ſingle ſtalk, 
| reſembling a young reed, and that this was compoſed” of 
ſeveral points, which, in the manner of-cups, were inſerted 
one into another; and that from theſe joints the leaves 
grew, and that they reſembled thoſe of the pine-tree. The 
branches are what this author calls leaves, and they do pret- 
ty well reſemble the leaves of the pine-tree. They are 
long and ſlender, and of a bright green. Our great horſe- 
tail loves the heads of ſprings in hilly countries, and is al- 
ways moſt plentiful in ſuch places. al 
OREOSELINUM, mountain-parſley, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants of the umbelliferous kind, the characters of 
which are theſe: the flower is of the roſaceous kind, be- * 
ing compoſed of ſeveral petals, arranged in a circular or- 
der on a cup, which afterwards becomes a fruit compoſed 
of two large, oval, flattiſh, ſtriated, and marginated ſeeds, 
which ſometimes depoſit their covering. To this it may 
3 that the leaves are like thoſe of parſley, or hem- 


The ſpecies of oreo/elinum enumerated by Mr, Tournefort 
are theſe: 1. The great, parſley-leaved oreoſe/inum. 2. The 
leſſer, parſley-leaved oreoſelinum. 3. The hemlock-leaved 
marſh oreoſelinum. 4. The ſhrubby, aniſe- leaved, African 
oreoſelinum, which produces the galbanum of the ſhops. This 
is called by many ferula galbanifera. Tourn. Inſt. p. 319. 
OREXIS, appetite. e appetite, when exceſſive, or otherwiſe 
vitiated, is diſtinguiſhed by medical writers into ſeveral 
kinds, and deſcribed under ſeveral names, according to its 
difference in degree, and other particulars. | 
The firſt kind is the addephagia : this is the name given 
that ſpecies in which the food is not only eaten in too 
large a quantity, but is ſwallowed in a particularly rave- 
nous manner. | : 
The ſecond is the orexis canina in this caſe the patient is 
continually eagerly longing for food, and if it is not ready 
ſo ſaon as he deſires, he is ſubject to fainting firs after 
the recovery, from Which he does not feel the fame craving. 


appetite. | | ; 
The third is the pe, or ſitta :, this is the caſe when the 
atient has an eager appetite to things not fit for food, 
uch as chalk, cinders, tobacco-pipes, and the like. 
The fourth is the mania: this is diſtinctively made the 
name of that ſpecies of exceſſive appetite in which the pat 
z 
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oe eres deſire for Tome particular things, but thoſe | be the ſame with our rudi, ot rubelfiv fluviatilis. See Tab. 
3 6; Fat, a” common food, and uſually of the nicer, | of Fiſhes, No. 43 Willoghbyys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 252. 


and more delicate kind. ORGANO, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to ſignify the tho- 


mp it. A over-larg eating is uſually attended with | rough baſs, It is uſually fcored with figures over the notes 
Wee gedeutet, and iratneſsof che breaſt; after this, with | for the harpſichord; baſt- viol, and lute. . 2 888 


eructations, and not unfrequently with a vomiting, or a 
3 6 often a dizzineſs of the head follows, and ſometimes 
very violent pains in it, with a laſſitude and a in the limbs, 
and pains and rumblings in the abdomen ; finally, ſometimes 
fevers, ſometimes ſuffocations, and ſometimes convulſions, are 


ſequence. _ © 
2 The exceſs 


ens ſubject to it. its d 

77 Jifferent ſets of people. he addephagia is uſually the 
caſe with boys who are za come to diſtinguiſh good taſte, 
and feed as their parents do; and ſometimes with women who 
have more ſenſation than 3 People in general of ſan- 
guine and ſanguineo-phlegmatic habits, eat more food than 
others; and choleric perſons often eat, and uſually ſwallow 
their food, quicker than others. Perſons of melancholic ha- 
bits, are uſually of all others, the leaft eaters. Finally, peo- 
ple, in general, eat heartily, and even exceſſively, when they 
come, from a coarſe and homely diet, to a more elegant and 
a greeable one; and this 1 ty appetite becomes a ſymptoma- 
tic complaint with people who are troubled with worms, and 
with hypochondriac complaints, with quartans, and often with 

e e 
The malacia ſeems. particularly to affect women during the 
time of their being with child. The pica is common to wo- 
men with child; to young women before the firſt eruption of 
the menſes; with thoſe who are emaciated by a too violent 
flux of that diſcharge z and, finally, ſometimes, though more 

rarely, to perſons in epilepſies, and in quartans. © 
Cauſer of it. Exceſſive appetite is generally occaſioned þy a too 
great love to agreeable taſtes, which generally degenerates into 
a cuſtom of devouring things of agreeable flavours preedily ; 
and, finally, into an habitual and almoſt neceſſary defire of 


them. - In infants who are over-much fed by their nurſes, the | 


fault is not in the will, but even this alſo, in fine, becomes ha- 
bitual, and not to be overcome eaſily. © 

Prognſlics in it. Exceſſive appetite does great miſchief among 
men, and is a very common complaint, inaſmuch that there 

are ten thouſand who err in eating more than nature requires, 
for one who eats leſs. It is common for perſons recovered 
from illneſſes” to have an exceſſive appetite ; but, if this be in- 
dulged to the extent, it uſually brings on either a return of the 
ſame diſeaſe, or, at leaſt, one equally bad. People, after long 


of appetite in its different kind, 


hunger, have alſo the ſame ſort of exceſſive appetite as after diſ- | 
eaſes, but there have been frequent inſtances, that thoſe who | 


indulged it freely, have died upon the ſpot. In 3 the 
conſequences of exceſſive appetite indulged, is diſeaſes of many 
- Kinds, particularly obſtructions of the viſcera, cachexies, and 
atrophies. When the pica attends a quartan, it very 'often 
happens, that all medicines are vain in the attempt of a 
cure, till that unnatural appetite has been perfectly ated. 
When young girls fall into a pica from a want of the 
menſes at a due time, they are always relieved from it 
the appearance of that evacuation; but in perſons yho fall 
into it from inordinate proffuvia of that diſcharge, it is uſu- 
ally very difficult of cure, and the ſame difficulty always 


, : 


attends it when hereditary, 


1 


When people have eat to an immoderate degree by reaſon of 


r 


any of theſe kinds of exceſſive appetite, the beſt method of re- 


leving them, is by giving them large d. ts of warm wa- 
ter, till they vomit z or, if the ſtomach will not be brought 
to diſcharge its contents by this means, a few grains of emetic 


tartar are to be given, or a ſmall doſe of ipecacuanha. After 


this the bowels are to be gently relaxed; but this is by no 
means to be done by any violent medicines, the ſtimulus of 
Which would bring on violent and dangerous pains. After 
| the miſchief of a monſtrous repletion is, by this means, got 
over, the beſt preſervative for the future is abſtinence, and 
gentle exerciſe. There have, however, been inſtances of 
people being cured of this difeafe, by palling the appetite by 
arge draughts of oil, regalarly taken, three times a day. The 
women have a way of curing the pica in girls, by making 

the chalk, and other ſuch things which they are to eat, 
bitter, or of ſome other diſagreeable taſte ; when a girl has 
cen once tricked in this manner, ſhe will often have as 
violent a diſtaſte to theſe unnatural eatables, as ſhe before 
had an inclination for them; and, in like manner, n 


ons who have violent appetites to certain particular foods, | 


ve been cured b 
bacco, or ſome other ſuch thing as will provoke vomiting, 
ſo diſguiſed as not to be taſted, While eaten. When the 
ſtomach and bowels, - over-loaded by theſe meals, are, of 


themſelves, diſcharging their abundant contents, by vomit, | 


or ſtool, it is a very raſh and dangerous practice to give 
8 ay op hoſe emotions till th whole is th cough 
car » Junker's Conſp. pe 6 0 
38 Cauixx, Bur iu, &c. Fan 
RF 'S, in / 1 pew a 0 er — in 
nany, an there the orft, the cer ve, * 
ſeeming by the deſcriptions of Geh, and other authors, to 


ng into them an infuſion of to- 
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ORGUES, {Cy#.) are 


ent proof of the tr 


the calamine found in ſilver mines, which 


ORYfeHALCUM, or AUunICHALCUM album, white braſs. 
_ Was a metal well known among the antients, and celebrated 


they adopted it into their own | 


idea of n 
ed in the word aurichalchum; all that was expreſſed by it 


ral 
practiſed ſome years 


c 


OR 


| rable to herſes, 'or portculliſes, be- 
cauſe theſe may be either broke by a petard, or they may be 
ſtopped in their falling down; but a petard is uſeleſs againſt 
an orgwe; for if it break one or two of the pieces, they im- 
mediately fall down again, and fill up the vacancy ; or if they 
ſtop one or two of the pieces from falling, it is no hindrance 
to the reſt; for being all ſeparate, they have no dependance 
upon one another, | 


ORICHALCUM, or AuRIcHaLcum, braſs, See the article 


BRAss, Cycl. and Suppl, | 
It is to be obſerved, that zink is the metal which has the 
power of giving a yellow colour to copper. We long ſup- 
poſed, from calamine's anſwering the ſame purpoſe, that two 
different ſubſtances could do this; but it has been ſince found 
that they are the ſame, and that calamine is no other than 
the ore of zink. See the article CAL AMIN E. 
It is evident from all actounts, that the orichalcum of 
the antients was a fictitious ſubſtance, not a natural me- 
tal. They made it on the ſame baſis that we make braſs 
at "preſent 3 but they had ſeveral ways of doing it, and 
- diſtinguiſhed it into ſeveral kinds. "They had a white 
ſort in frequent uſe and great eſteem; and even the yellow 
they diſtinguiſhed into two principal ſorts, under different 
names. "The orichalcum and æs flavum, braſs and yellow cop- 
per, are with us fynonymous terms; but with them they 
were uſed to expreſs diffefent combinations of the ingredients. 
Pliny tells us indeed of a natural mine of this metal found 


ſomewhere, and that the metal produced from it was in very 


great eſteem. He ſays, that the making of braſs was firſt 


found out in Cyprus, and that it was an artificial metal, but 
that this natural kind was greatly ſuperior to it, and was the 


only kind in eſteem, ſo long as the mine yielded any of it, 
but that at laft it was exhauſted. This account is unqueſtion- 
ably erroneous ; but yet it has taken ſo much footing in the 
world from the authority of this author, that many ſuppoſe it 
truth, and think that we have not at preſent the metal called 
crichalum by the antients, They who ſuppoſe, according to 
Pliny, that there was once a vein or mine of this metal, which 
Was afterwards loſt again, certainly err, and there is ſuffici- 
of the contrary opinion by all the Greek 
writers, declaring the manner in which oricalcum was made, 
which was with copper and calaminaris-ftone, as braſs is made 
at this time. Some indeed have ſomevrhat perplexed the 
matter, by adding the word pſeudoargyron, as a part of the 


- compoſition. Among theſe is Strabo, but by that author in 


other places we find, that all that he means by this name is, 
embled, as the 
common calamine does, ſome kinds of ſilver ore; ſo that 
the two accounts eome to the ſame thing. | 5 5 | 

8 


by Ariſtotle and by Strabo, and others, under the name of 
pa M, It was made by mixing an earth with copper 


while in fuſion; but what that earth was, we are not in- 


formed. | | | 
There have been many objections made to the name aurichal- 
cum album, as a contradiction in terms, The epithet white 
being by no means allowable with a word which is generally 
ſuppoſed to expreſs gold coloured brafs ; but this is an error. 
The truth is, that aurichalcum is an error in orthography ; 
the true word being orichalchum, Opuxanu, mountain copper. 
The Romans changing the e, in a Greek word into av, when 
e, is common; and 
we daily ſee ſo many inſtances of it, that this cuſtom alone 
might juſtify it, were the word always written aurzchakchum 
by the Romans; which, however, it is not, Virgil, and ſe- 
veral others expreſsly calling it eriabalubum, according to the 
original or proper orthogfaphy: there was, therefore, no 
i gold, nor any other denomination of colour intend- 


was, mountain copper; and this term was made to expreſs 
a mixed metal, made of. copper and of ſame eatth, ſtone, or 
other mineral. In this ſenſe, the mixture of copper with 
that of earth, whatever it was that turned it white, was as 
properly called oricha/chum album, as that with calamine was 
be L or ſimply orichalchum, We know ſeve- 
s of turning copper white, one of which was much 
5 and ſpoons and other utenſils made 
of it, had the name of alchymy things; but this was done by 
means of arſenic; a thing not known to the antients :\ this, 
therefore, could not be the ſame with their white braſs, and 
indeed, none of our methods ſtem to be the fame with 
theirs, fince the metal is debaſed by all ours, and becomes 
brittle ; whereas, in their | „according to their 
own accounts, it ſeems not to have loſt any thing of its due · 
tility, tho? it acquired a peculiar brightneſs. 
AL, (c) in aſtronomy. A planet is faid to be 
eriextal when it riſes in the morning beſory the ſun. dave 
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ben Oak that point of che huriron here ale ſun 
when in the firſt degree of Capri 


their flowers in a ſort of ſcaly ears or ſikes 


| origanum; with umbellated flowers. 


Crete. 12. The origanum of mount Sipylus. 13. 
nder- headed Canada origanum. 14. The woody eri 
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Origanum is a very pleaſant aromatic. An infuſion, of the 
plant, drank in the manner of tea, is of great ſervice in diſ- 
orders of the ſtomach ; it abſterges the viſcous; matter apt to 
lodge there, and thereby promotes an appetite and aſſiſts di- 
b It alſo diſpels flatus's, and is eſteemed good in jaun- 
dices, and all other chronic caſes occaſioned by obſtructions of 


the viſcera. 


ORIGINARY, criginarii, among the Romans, an -appellation 
given to ſlaves born in their maſter's houſes, who were other- | 
ct ode 


. wiſe called vernæ. Hf. Lex. in voce. 


% 


ORIOLUS, in zoology, . a name by which ſeveral authors have 
called the galbula,” a very beautiful yellow bird of the thruſh | 


kind, remarkable for its manner of hanging its neſt. Al- 


bertus. See the article GAL BUILI A. 


nnn ee AVI 

ORITES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone deſcribed by | 
the antients, and celebrated by the writers of the middle 
ages for its wonderful virtues. Pliny ſays, that it was round, 
and remained unhurt in the fire, and that ſome called iĩt Side- 
.- ritis. To this the later writers have added, that there are 
three kinds of it; the firſt round and black : this rubb'd over 
with oil of roſes was famous for the bites of venomous beaſts. 
The ſecond was green, variegated with veins and ſpots of 
white: this was to be carried about people, to preſerve them 

from many ſorts of injuries. And the third was compoſed 
of parallel plates, and ſaid to have the virtue of cauſing abor- 


tion, if only carried in the pocket. 


ORTTORIUS lapis, a name given by LudovicFuza Duleis, and 
ſome other authors, to the ochreeferreous, ætitæ, or: eagle 


ſtones; particularly to a ſpecies. of them common in 


many, and uſed in the ſhops there, and in ſome other places, 
under the name of eagle ſtones. Theſe are of a browniſh 
colour. and ſmooth. ſurface, and are eaſily broken, being only | 

compoſed of a thin cruſt of ferrugineous earth, encloſing 


ſeveral ſmall lumps of a greeniſh marle, which rattle 
when ſhaken. © 1 ks 


ORIZEUS cobr, a term uſed by authors to expreſs the yellow | 
colour in the eyes and urine of perſons afflicted with a jaun- 


dice. See JAUNDICE. 


ORKNEY-beans, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors 
to a fort of fruit found on the ſhores of the or#ney iſlands near 
Scotland. Theſe: are of ſeveral diſtinct ſpecies, and are none 
of them the produce of thoſe iſlands, nor of any places there- 
of American origin, many of them 


about, but are-probabl 

being plainly natives of Jamaica. 
They are principally on. thoſe 
expoſed to the waves of 


coafts. which Are 


oy 


ing ſnuff- boxes out of them. Sir 


or urucg. Dale, Pharm. p. 388. 
s -ORMENA, among 


.- but im 
Called o iniſeus, and orinus, by corruption from aurinus, 

en, and thence came, at the ward arnicus. : 

«- ORNITHLE, a name given 


which uſualiy blew in ſpring, at the time when the birds of | 
came over to them. | Pliny ſays, that theſe winds 


ew from the Weſt, and that, by ſome, the Eteſian winds | 


eld UN} 


- .ete called by this name. 
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The ſpecies of origanum enumerated by Mr. Tourneſort are 
- theie : 1. The common vriganum. 2. The commom uriga- 
num with variegated leaves. 3. The white wild\orzganwp. | | 
. The low, woolly; procumbent origanum. 5. The heracle- | 
- otic eriganum, or cunila gallinacea of Pliny. 6. The enga- 
num of Crete, called pot-marjorum, tile genuine hyſſop of che 
antients, according to Lobel. 7. The round-leaved origg- 
num. 8. The criganum with the ſmell of pennyroyal. 9. 
T he broad-leaved, ſmooth, low erigunum. 10. The Canada 
11,1 The broad-leaved 11. The ſpiked ornithogalum, with ſnow-white flowers. 12. 
woolly cretic criganum, uſually known by the name of dittany | n 


of Syracuſe,' with large umdels of flowers. Tour. Inſt. p. 


great ocean, and are on theſe ſo 
plentiful, that they might be gathered in large quantities, if 
cf any value; but the only uſe they are put to is the max- 
1 obert Sibbald, and Mr. 
Wallace, in their accounts of Scotland, have both named 
them under the title of Molucca beans. See Mol ucc A beans. 
ORLEANA, in the materia medica, the rame of the arnatto, 


the antient naturaliſts.. See AsPARAGUs. 
_ - ORNICUS Lapis, a name given by ſome anthors to the ſapphire 
ol the antients. which is a peculiar ſpecies of our /ap1s /azuli, | 
in which the gold-coloured matter is not diſpoſed in veins, 
ſeparate ſpots of the form of a ſtar. It was firſt 


the antients to certain winds, 
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 ORIGANUM, undd marjoram, in „ the name of a ge- 
nus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: the flower 
conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind, the upper 
lip is erect, of a roundiſh ſhape, and bifid, the lower is di- 
vided into three ſegments. The piſtil ariſes from the, cup, 
and is fixed in the manner of a nail into the hinder part of 
- the flower, and ſurrounded with four embryos, which after- 
«wards become many feeds, and ripen in the cup of the flower. 
To theſe marks, $i to be added; that the origanums all bear 


$ 

* 
1 
* 


with capillaceous leaves. 

: yellowiſh-green flowers. 2 ne | 
green flowers, growing one out of another. 27. The one- 
| leaved,- ſpiked ornithogalum, with a ſnow-white, ſweet-ſcented 


. 


. 
: 
1 


45. 
47 · 


Portugal ernitbogalum...5 1. The broad 
- galum, with violet- coloured flowers. 52. The broad-leaved, 


ental, eriopherous orn:thogalum. 
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are theſe: 1. The great Syrian ormthogalum, with umbe]- 


lateil flowers. 2. The. great, nar rowrleated, of nut hogahuni, | 
with umbellated flowers. 3. Tg, -broad-leaved,. middle. 


. . © i vn” Say 437 ST! £4. 3 
ſized, white oruithogalum, with umbellated flowers, 4. The 


narrow-leaved, middle-ſized, white ani gau, with um- 
bellated flowers. 5. The leſſer white art:thagalur:, 6, The 
umbellated arnitbegalum, with bluiſh White flowers. 7. The 
Panel broad. Jeaved, Alexandrine | ernithigalum, 8. The 


ndian, broad-leaved, srathogalum. 9: "he great, narrow- 


| leaved, ernithogalum, with greeniſh white flowers. 10 The 


great, narrow-leaved, ,crnithogainm, with flowers in ſpikes, 


The great, white-ſpiked,. French orzithigainm. 13. The 


great, wWhite- ſpiked, Byzantine ornithogalum. 14. The ſpiked 
ernitbogalum, with greeniſh-white flowers. 15. The Spaniſh 

' White-flowered, ſpiked ornithogalum. 16. The pale, blue- 
- lowered ornithogalum. 0 : 
flower growing on a ſmaller... 18. The great, 
ornithegalum. 19. The yellow. ornithogatum, with 


7 The 


ornithagalum with a large 
great, pale; yellow 
DW. ornit vith larger flow- 
The tuberous-rooted, African, yellow eryithogalum, 
with onion- like leaves, and ſweet-ſcented flowers, 21. The 
common, wild ernith:galum. 22. The leſſer, wild, yellow 


etrnitbegalum. 23. The narrow-leaved, bulbifer ous, ornithe- 
gaum. 24. The yellow-flowered, ' Portugal :rnithogalum, 
2: The Indian ornithogalum, with | 


The African ornithogalum, with 


flower. 28. The blue-flowered, two-leaved, German orni- 


-thrgalum; 29. The triſoliate, German  ernithogalum, with 
deep blue flower s. 30. The bifoliate, German ornithogalum, 
with fleſh- coloured flowers. 3 1. The bifoliate, German or- 
- nithogalum, with white flowers. 32. The narrow-leaved, 


white, late-flowering, ornithogalum. 33. The blue-flowering 


- ernith:galum, with yellowifh green ſtamina, 34. The pur- 
ple · lowered ornithogalum. 35. The ſpiked ornithogalum, with 
grey flowers. 30. The blue: flowered, Conſtantinople orni- 
thagalum. 37. The Conſtantinople ornithogalum, with bluiſh 
purple flowers. 38. The Conſtantinople ornit:ogalum, with 
a white flower. 39, The Conſtantinople ern:ithogalum, with 
tinople arnithogalum. 41. The blue ornithogalum, with ſtriated 
flowers. 42. The Spaniſh, deep-blue, o-nithegalum. 43. The 
great, purpliſh, blue crnitbogalum. 4 The f | | 

5 galum, with flowers ſtanding alternately on the ſtalks. 45. 


he borrage-flowered, Conſtan- 


44. The ſummer ornitbo- 
e great, autumnal ornithogalum, with pale, purple flowers. 
Ihe great, autumnal ornithogalum, with white flowers. 
he leſſer, autumnal ornithogalum, with purple flowers. 
48. The leſſer, autumnal ornithagalum, with blue flowers. 
49. The little, ſpring ornithogalum. 50. The blue-flowered; 
ſeaved, Portugal ornitho- 


Portugal ern thagalum, with neſh- coloured flowers 53. The 


+ broad-leaved, Portugal ornithoga um, with _greviſh flowers. 54. 
The broad-leaved, Portugal ornithega um, with white flowers. 


1 '6, The ori- 
57. The ornith galum of the 
red-rooted ſquill. 58. The 


55. The Peruvian, eriopherous crnithrgalum. 


ſea ſhores, commonly called the 


. White-rooted, maritime ornithogalum, commonly called the 


- white-roated ſquill. 59. The maritime ornithoga/um, with an 
eſculent root, called the eſculent ſquill. Towrn, Inſt. p. 378. 


Ihe ſeveral ſpecies of this. plant produced in our gardens are 
all propagated with great eaſe by the off-ſets which the roots 


produce in very great abundance. The beſt time to tranſ- 
plant the roots is in the beginning of Jul, when the leaves 
are decayed. They, ſhould have a light, ſandy foil, which, if 


it be over-dunged, will decay, and rot the roots: they con- 


tinue flowering a long time, and are a very great ornament in 
gardens, but they ought to be tranſplanted once in two or 
three years, otherwiſe the roots grow luxuriant 111 off: ſets, 
and the flowers are weak. Miller's Gard, DiQt. | 


ORNITHOPODIUM, in botany, . the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe; the flower is of 


the papilionaceous kind, and its piſtit which ariſes from the 


cup finally becomes a hooked, or falcated, jointed pod, of 3 


Hattiſh/ and undulated form, and containing, in each joint, 


one roundiſn ſeed, To this it is to be added, that the pods 


of this plant uſually, grow four or five together; and by that 


means in their ſhape reſemble a bird's foot. 


The ſpecies of ormithopcdium enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 


are theſe; 1. The ornit um. 2, The little ini 
her? 2 2 ithopod: 


with roots compoſed of knot- 


* wbercka, 4+ The ſcorpioides arnith podium, with * 


\ 


r 

1 — 
AYE 

=_ oe + 


* pods. 5. The Portugal, ſcorpioide ornithopodium, with undu- | fathers had loſt their lives in the ſervice of their country, wet 
Th pods. 6. The purſelain-leaved ornithopodium. Tourn.| under the guardianſhip of the py emarchus, who was to provid 
Inſt. p. 400 HG 5 them with a competent maintenance, out of the public trea- 
ORNITHOSCOPI, Older, in antiquity, diviners, or ſooth- ſury. See PoLEMARCHUs. | 
ſayers, who made predictions, | and drew omens, from birds. 
They were likewiſe called ornithomantes, and erneoſcopi, &c. 
Potter, Archzol. Græc. I. 2. c. 15. F. 1. p. 321. | 
OROBANCHE, bro:m rape, in botany, the name of a genus of 
a8 plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the O 
= perſonated kind, divided into two lips, the upper of which is 
galeated, and the lower divided into three ſegments. The 
piſtil arifes from the lower part of the cup, and finally be- 
comes an oblong fruit, conſiſting of only one cavity, which | 
uſually contains extremely minute ſeeds, 
The ſpecies of grol anche, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


ORPHANUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to a poor ſpecies of opal, called by ſome //e:ds-opalus : 
it has no other colours beſide a milky white, and purpliſh red. 
This ſtone is frequent in Germany, and Hungary. . 
RPHEOTELIS I, orprerebga, in antiquity, perſons ini- 
tiated in the Orphic myſteries. They aſſured all that were 
admitted into their ſociety of certain felicity after death; which 
when Philip, one of that order, boaſted of, Leotychidas, the 
Spartan, replied, Why do nat you die then, you fool, and put 
an end to your misfortunes, together with your life? At their 


initiation, little elſe was required of them beſides an oath of 
theſe: 1. The great large flower'd -r-banche, ſmelling like | ſecreſy. Potter, Archzol. Græc. T. I. p. 497. 


bY cloves. 2. The great ſtinking orobanche, 3. The great Por- ORPHEUS, in zoology3the name of a fiſh caught in the Archft- 
A tugal orobanche, with purpliſh flowers. 4. The ſmall lowered | pelago. It is of a broad and flat figure, and of a fine purple 
oral anche. 5. The bluiſh flowered orobanche, 6. The colour; its eyes are large and prominent, and its teeth ſerrat- 
branched, purple-flowered orobanche. 7 The blue-flowered, | ed ; it has only one fin on the back, and the anterior rays of 
branched -r-banche. S. The whitith-flowered, branched oro- | that are prickly, the others ſoft to the touch. Its anus is 


banche. © burn. Inſt. p. 17 5 . 5 8 ſmall, and it is ſaid to have no paſſage for the ſemen. 
OROBO, a name given by the chemiſts to any ſort of metallic | This was the fiſh called orpheus by the antients, but the mo- 


glaſs. 4 dern Greeks call another fiſh by that name. This is of a flat | | 
OROBOIDES, a name given by Hippocrates, and other authors, | figure, but very thick, has a ſmall mouth, and is covered with q 
to a furfuraceous ſediment in the urine of perſons who have | ſmall, but very rough ſcales, which adhere very firmly to the 
the jaundice : it is uſually of a rediſh brown colour; and is fleſh; the tail is not forked ; it has fleſhy lips, and very ſmall 
not peculiar to that diſeaſe, but is found in ſome others. teeth; its back and ſides are black; its belly white; it has a 
OR{BUS, biit-r vet b, in botany, the name of a genus of large black ſpot at the root of the tail. Its head is reddiſh, and 
plants, the characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the its fins are very elegantly diverſifyed with various colours; it 
papilionaceous kind; from the cup there ariſes a piſtil, which has only one back fin, and that has the anterior ray prickly, 
is covered with a membrane, and finally becomes a membra- | the hinder ones not at all ſo. It erows ſometimes to twenty 
naccous, pod of a cylindric figure, uſually containing oval ſeeds. | pound weight, and is much eſteemed among the modern 
To this it is to be added, that the leaves grow in pairs on a Greeks. . Geſner de Piſc. p. 752. 
middie rib, which terminates in a point. | | ORPIMENT, (Cycl.) auripi 


gmentum — Orpiments are inflam- 
Tae ſpecies of orobus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are mable foſfile ſubſtances compoſed of numbers of thin flakes, 
theſe: 1. The purple-flowered, ſpring orobus of the woods. | like the tales, which eaſily ſplit, and are ſeparated from one 


2. The vernal, wood ovobus, with a pale red lower. 3. The | another, and are flexile, and not elaſtic, ſoluble in oil, fuſible 
broad-leaved orobus, with ſmall purple lowers. 4. The broad- in a moderate fire, and yielding in burning an offenſive ſmell 
Jeaved orvbus, with ſmall pure white flowers. 5. The narrow- | like that of garlic. | 
leaved, aſphodell-rooted, wild o-obys. 6, The vetch-leaved, | Theſe, like the talcs, are, in ſome of the ſpines, compoſed of 
wood orobus. 7. The red-ſtalked, vetch-leaved, wood orobizs. large plates, or flakes, each making the whole ſurface of the 
8. The Italian, narrow-leaved orobue, with variegated flowers. | maſs, and, in others of ſmall flakes lodged in extraneous mat- 
9. The wood orebus, with oblong ſmooth leaves. 10. The | ter, or cohering alone into a maſs in form of ſpangles. 
_ Engliſh, wild, wood orobus. 11. The Pyrenzan orobus, with | Of this genus of foſſils, there are only three known ſpecies : 
nervous leaves. 12. The American orobus, with ſcarlet fruit, 1. A broad-flaked, gold-coloured kind, well known among 
marked with a black ſpot, by ſome called the phaſeolus of Ame- the antients, as is plain from the deſcription of it left us by Di- 
rica, and the abrus, and ſcarlet Indian pea Tourn. Inſt. p.303. oſcorides, and much eſteemed at preſent by our painters. This 
OROCONITES, in the materia medica, a name given by Hip- | is found in ſeveral places, as in the iſlands of the Archipelago, 
pocrates, and others, to a bulbous root that is recommended | in the mines of Goſſelaer, in Saxony, in ſome parts of Turky, 
as a rich food. It has the name from the Greek, %, a and the Eaſt- Indies, and in its utmoſt purity about Smyrna; 
mountain, and zone, of a conic figure. This ſhews that it | this makes the fineſt of all yellows in painting. 2. The ſmall- 
was a root of ſuch a ſhape, found growing in mountainous || flaked, yellow kind, which is the common orpiment of the 
places; but the learned have been puzzled in their attempts to| ſhops, and is a fine colour, though greatly inferior to the for- 
find out what it was. | | mer. This is found in many parts of the Turkiſh dominions, 
Guillandinus is of opinion, that the orocenites of Hippocrates | and in Germany. And, 3. Red orpiment. This has been a 
is the traſi, or ſweet cyperus root, but there are many argu-| name given by the more judicious to ſandarach, and, by the 
ments againſt this opinion, though the two circumſtances | vulgar, to red arſenic, but is to be reſtrained only to. this 
expreſſed in its name, that is, the place of growth, and the foſſile, which is of a fine bright red, and of the regular tex- 
thape of it, are ſufficient to throw this to the ground. The ture of the orpiments, and anſwering all their characters. This 
traſi grows in low marſhy grounds, near waters, and its roots is a very beautiful ſubſtance of a fine bright red, very gloſſy, 
are ſmall tubera of the ſhape of a hazel-nut, whence the Spa-| and a little tranſparent, and is found in the Turkiſh dominions, 
niards, who are very fond of them, have called them avellanda. in the iſlands of the Archipe!ago, and even in our own coun- 
The Arabians have a root which they call the bulb, by way | try, Dr. Hill having lately received ſome of it from Cern- 
of eminence, This ſeems, indeed, to be the ſame with the] wall, under the name of red mundic. 
o70contes of Dioſcorides; and they give the ſame account of | The Engliſh druggiſts are guilty of an unpardonable piece of 
its virtues, and tell us, that it grew far from waters on the] ignorance, in that, in general, they know no difference be- | 
mountains of Syria, near Damaſcus, and elſewhere, and that tween yellow orpiment, and the yellow factitious arſenic, which 
it was of the ſize and ſhape of a pear ; this may very well be| they regularly ſell under its name; the orpiment is known to 
called a conic ſhape in a root. | be a ſafe internal medicine, and the thing they ſell under its 
ORONTIU M, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the] name is a very terrible poiſon. The colour-men, however, 
autirrhinum, called in Engliſh calf*s ſnout, or ſnap-dragon. Ger. who ſell both are well acquainted with the difference. Hill's 
Emac. Ind. 2. . etal a4; e Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 204. | FOWL AN | 
OROSPIZA, in zoology, a name by which the antient natura-] ORRHAGOGA, a name given by the antients to ſuch me- 
lifts . called the brambling, or mountain: finch. dicines as operated violently, as purges, and evacuted ſerous 
The word is Greek, and expreſſes mountain-cbaffinch, See and watery humours.. c | , _—_— 
the article MoNTIFRIxGILLA. - 955 ORRHOPIGION, a word uſed by anatomical authors, ſome- 
ORPELLO, a preparation of braſs uſed in the glaſs trade, and| times to expreſs the extremity of the ſpine, but more'fre- 
Prepared in this manner : cut plates of braſs into ſmall pieces, | ' quently the line or ſeam which runs from the penis along the 
my place them in a luted crucible, in a ſtrong fire, but not | middle of the ſcrotum to the anus. | 


0 violent as to melt it. Let it ſtand in this manner for four | ORRHOPISSA, a name given -by the antients to the thinner 
days, in which time it will be well calcined ;, when cold, | or more fuid parts of tar. Ps | | 
powder, and ſift it, and finally grind it on a porphyry. This | ORRICE, a name given by the vulgar to the iris- root. See 
will be a black powder; ſpread this on tiles, which place on | the article Ix 1s. K | 
urning coals in the leer, near the hole, for four days; take | ORRUS, in botany, a name by. which many of the antients 
off the aſhes that may fall into it, and finally powder and fift| called the cultivated pine tree, from its being remarkably full 
it fine for uſe It is known to be . prepared, when, on] of juice. | PO | | 


mixing with the melted metal in the glaſs furnace, it makes it | The firſt perſon who has given us the name is 
ſwell and boil, 


Theophraſtus ; 
but he is followed in it not only by the other Greeks, but alſo 
The colour it gives is a 


elegant ſky-colour, and a ſea- | the Latins, who have c the ſame tree for the ſame rea- 
green, or a mixt Rr 9ꝙꝗ— — 4 yy by 


: according to the | ſon ſapinus, a contraction or abbreviation of the word /apapinus, 
quantity, and degree of calcination. Neri And Glaſs, | the juicy pine. Pliny tells us, that this laſt was the name of the 
0 PHAN ( % — the A manured pitch ey but in this he errs, for Vitruvius, and 
I | that the pine nuts, neces pine, Which were eater 

— 2 5 ong thenians, the hn * others, tell us pi * pine, — 
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and uſed. in. wedicine, Were the fruit of the eee, 
2 ;, and it is evident, that theſe muſt be the produce gf a 
pine tree, not, of a pitch tree, or an) ching of the fr kind. 
THG ERA TTT in natural hiſtory, a name, by which 
ſome late authors, haue galled a ſpecies of ſea Mell, found fre- 
quently. foffile, but not known at preſent. in its recent Kate ; 
called by others e nd tubulus marinus, cuncamera- 
tus. It is uſually 

_like che carnu 4 


ORTHODOXL, 


4 


formed 


1 
. 


trait, but ſometimes, its end is twiſted 
ni. See TUBULIS Cancamerati. 

0 in botany, 2 : op 

their methods on the true natural foundation, and di- 


T5 


neta, according to the characters of their. parts of fructifica- 


tion. - Theſe are either the univer/ales, or porticulares; by the 
firſt are meant, thoſe who have thus ranged the whole 
vegetable world; and by the latter, thoſe who have under- 


vegetable world d nave 
taken only ſame ope clas of plants, ag;the umbelliferous, Se. 


Linnæi, Fund. Bot p. 2. 5 — 5 
ORTHODROMICS, chat part of navigation which teaches 
the art of ſailing in the arch of ſome great circle. 
The word is PID gbd px derived from agb, rectus, 
ſtreight, and Ju®, 
or ſhorteſt diſtance; 
reat circle. 


ORT HRAGORISCUS, in zoology, the name uſed by Ronde- 


letius, and ſome other authors, for the fiſh. more.commonly 
known by the name of the mola, and called in Engliſh the 


curſus, run or diſtance; g. d. the ſtreight 
and this can only be in the arch of a 


her fib. Willughy's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 151. See the article MoL a. 
OR 


TYGOMETRA, in zoology, the name of a bird called 
in Engliſh the daler-hen. It is ſomewhat larger than the quail. 
Its body, in ſhape, reſembles the common hen. nas ty 

dusky lines on the head: its breaſt and belly are white: its 
| throat of a dusky brown: its back feathers are black in the 
middle, and of a tawny colour at their edges: its . thighs are 
_ variegated with transverſe-white ſtreaks. It is common in 
Ireland, and in ſome of the northern counties of England, 
particularly in Northumberland. The noiſe it makes is only 
crer, crex, Whence the antients have called t by that name. 
The Italians call it re edelle guaglie, or the king of the quails. 
It is a very delicately taſted bird. Ray's Ornithol. p. 122. 
ORVALA, in botany, the name given by. Linnæus to a genus 
of plants, called papia by Micheli. The characters are theſe : 
_ The. perianthium is compoſed of one leaf, it is tubulated and 
dilated at the mouth, and is. crooked and divided into five 
ſegments; the lower two being ſhorter than the reſt. The 


' . flower is compoſed of one petal, and is not of the labiated 


kind; the tube is of the length of the cup. The limb is 


.. ere, long, and divided into four ſegments. The upper of 


wich is oblong, .convex, and falcated and lunated at the 
point. The lower is oblong, 


and the ſide ones are oblo 


ments of the flower; the antherz are two in number. The 
germen of the piſtil is divided into four; the ſtyle is ſimple, 


and of the ſame length with the ſtamina; the ſtigma is bifid, |. 


and acute. The ſeeds are four, and of an oval kidney - like 
ſhape. Linnæi, Gen. Plant. p. 278. 
OrvaLa,-in' , is alſo a name uſed by ſome authors for 
tte berminum, or clary. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
ORYCTOGRAPHY,- is that 
 foffils are defcribed. Min. Diſc. Prælim. Logic. F. 81. 


| ORYCTOLOGY, is that part of phyſics which treats of fof- | 
| gems and metals. | 


the doctrine of ſalts, ſulphurs, ſtones, 
olf. Diſc: Prælim. Logic. f. 81. 
ORYGMA, bers, among the Athenians, a 
the pit, more uſually called barathron; (Sce BARATHRoON) 
hence the public executioner received the appellation of 
z und re %oypah, It was à dark noiſome hole, and had ſharp 

| ſpikes at the top, that no man might eſcape out; and others 
at the bottom, to pierce and torment ſuch as were caſt in. 


verbially for a covetous- miſer, or voracious glutton, that is 
alwa $ craving, and can never. be ſatisfied; and ſuch a one 
the Latins called barathro: Potter, Archeol. Græc. I. 1. c. 
| 25. T. 1. P. 134. ſeq. + N 6 *. 8 9 
ORYX, in zoology, an animal. mentioned by. Ariftotle and 


- Pliny, with only one horn. Pliny makes it a ſpecies of wild | 
” g 4 1 of deer. It is| - 


t; but Columella th 


_ ſaid; that this creature was of great uſe in Africa, to relieve 
the ſcorched inhabitants from thirſt, there being; always found | 
in its body veſicles full of a very wholeſome and pleaſant li- 


Lex. in voc. 


o 


s 


4 


ſuch ſyſtematic writers as have 


It has two | 


"Ys 


and-is alſo lunated at the point, 
| and pointed, and divided each 
into three ſegments. The ftamina are four filaments of the | 
length of the flower; they are placed under the upper ſeg- 


part of natural hiſtory, wherein | 


name given to | 


ai il a came given, by: many. of the. chemical writers [| 


07S 
# 3 FA. n 


Ds, calus: (Cycl,). — This is the latgeſt bane of the foot, of 
_ which it makes the poſterior part, and in ſome meaſure the 

is. It is oblong and very .irregular, and may be divided 
into a body and two apophyſes, one great and anterior, the 


other ſmaller, lateral and internal. The body of the vs. calcis 
; has ſix ſides; one poſterior, .one anterior, one ſuperior, one 
inferior, and two lateral. The paſterior Jſide-:is broad, un- 
equally convex, and as it were divided into two portions, 


one ſuperior, ſmall and poliſhed, the other inferior, much 
larger, unequal, and rough, which, in children, is an apo- 


phyſis, and may be termed the tubernſiiy of the ac calcis. The 
vided the plants under their conſideration into claſſes and ge- 


lower part of it is bent downward, and terminates in two 
tubercles or obtuſe points, which belong rather to the in- 
ferior than the poſterior ſides of the bone. The upper ſide 
may be divided into two parts, one poſterior and unequal, 
having a ſmall depreſſion; the other anterior, convex, and 
cartilaginous, proportioned to the great inferior cavity of the 
aſtragalus. This ſide is turned obliquely forward, and by 
this obliquity becomes part of the foreſide, the remaining 
part of which is loſt in the anterior apophyſis. The lower 
ſide is narrow, and behind it lies the two tubercles already 
mentioned, of which the internal is the biggeſt; they both 
ſerve. for the inſertion of the aponeuroſis in the ſole of the 
foot, but chiefly the biggeſt. The two lateral ſides are con- 
tinueg over the anterior apophyſis, the external is gently con- 
vex and unequal, covered only with the common integuments 
and. ligaments ; the internal is hollow and deprefled. The 
. E anterior apophyſis lies in the ſame direction with the 
body, being a continuation thereof. It has five ſides or re- 
markable parts, and were it not for the body would have a 
ſixth. The upper fide has an irregular and unequal depreſ- 
ſion, which, together with that in the apophyſis of the aſtra- 
galus, forms a conſiderable foſſula. And its anterior extremi- 
ty has a ſmall. cartilaginous ſurface, anſwering to one of thoſe 
in the apophyſis of the aſtragalus. The anterior ſide of the 
apophyſis is broad, oblique, cartilaginous, partly convex and 
partly concave, and is articulated with a like ſurface of the 
os cuboides : this is the foreſide of the whole os calcis, when 
conſidered without any diviſion, The outſide of the apophy- 
ſis is very rough, being a continuation of the outſide of the 
body, with a tubercle or eminence of the place where the 
_ two ſides meet. This, however, is not found in all ſubjects. 
On the lower part of this tubercle is a cartilaginous ſurface 
for the paſſage of the tendon of the peronæus longus e ſome- 
times we ſee only ſome ſmall veſtiges of this eminence, and 
often none. We ſometimes alſo meet with a cartilaginous 
ſurface, ſmall, lower down; and more forward, near the an- 
terior extremity of the apophyſis, for the paſſage of the ſame 
tendon. The lower ſide is a tuberoſity continued from the 
ſide of the body, and deſigned for the inſertion of- muſcles. 
The lateral apophyſis is almoſt common to the body, and to 
the great anterior apophyfis, and increafes the cavity on the 
inſide of the os calcis. On its upper partit has a very ſmooth 
cartilaginous ſurface, articulated with one of the inferior 
ſurfaces of the aſtragalus. This apophyſis is very low down, 
and its inferior part is ſmooth for the paſſage of tendons. 
 WWnsaw's Anatomy, p 97, ſeg. © 
Os calcis luxated. It ſometimes happens, that the cs calcis above, 
and no othet bone of the foot, is diſplaced or luxated by ſome 
external force; and this happens ſometimes: toward the ex- 
ternal, ſometimes toward the internal fide of the foot. When 
this accident happens, it is eaſily diſcovered by the violent 
pain it occaſions; and by the inequality of the part, that is, 
there is a cavity plainly obſervable in one part, and a tumor 
in the other, on the place. The reduction of this diflocation 
is very eaſy. The patient is to be placed on, a bed, and 
while two aſſiſtants extend the limb in the oppoſite directions, 
the ſurgeon replaces the diſlocated bone with his fingers, and 
the preſſure of the palm of his hand, and then there is no 
more than a proper bandage and reſt required to the cure. 
Heiſter, Surg. p. 174. : 


Os cuncifarme. This in the carpus is the third bone of the firſt 
From its depth and capaciouſneſs, it came to be uſed pro- 


row. It has its name from the Latin cuneus, a wedge. Its 
figure much repreſenting: that of a ſticking between 
the two rows. It has a rough ſurface with à ſmall tubercle 
upon it, which forms the greateſt part of the-cubital edge of 
the carpus ; and four articwar ſides of which one is convex, 
which compleats the articular convexity of the carpus, one 
orbicular and internal, or on the concave ſide of the carpus, 
on which the os piſiforme is ſet; and two others, which make 
an angle between them, one for the os ſemilunare, and the 
other for the/o0s unciforme. IWinflow's' Anatomy, p. 84 
The 2% enmeifarmia of the tarſus are ſituated before the 
os ſtaphoides. The. firſt of them is the largeſt, and the 
third the leaſt; with the os cuboides, theſe form a ſort 
of arch, which on the ſide next the other foot is highs 
and: low on the oppoſite fide. In each of theſe bones we 
diſtinguiſh the baſis, the apen, and four figes; one 
poſterior, one anterior, and two lateral; whereof: one is in- 


targal, che other external; The ſirſt bone is like a wedge con- 


tortod and bent. Its baſis. is: low, down unequally reunded; 
like an oblong. tuberakty, ſerving for the. inſeruon af a ten- 
don; che internal lateral fide, ot that which is turned towards 


n ok ligament The external lateral fide, or that next fixed to the tuberoſity of the internal condyle; the other is ex- 
tion o * 5 nequally concave, and cartilaginous to- ternal, and narrow, and is fixed to the tuberofity of the exter- 
the * ſuperior and poſtetior edges. The largeſt portion nal condyle. The poſterior ligament is broad and thin, and 
r fide is articulated with the ſecond bone. e reſt to-. being fixed a little above the convexity of the external con- 
| of _ anterior edge is joined erally to the ſecond bone of dyle, it thence deſcends obliquely behind the great notch, and 
ward ** arſus. The backſide is the leaſt; it is cartilaginous) internal condyle. The capſular ligament is, as it were, glued 
de ee triangular, ſuited to the firſt of the three triangular '| to the three former, and is fixed quite round the inferior ex- 
_ 1 — ſcaphoides. The anterior fide is cartilagi- | tremity of the os femoris; at a ſmall diſtance above the anteri- Z 
ſur —_— e, and ſemilunar, the convex edge being turned | or, lateral, and poſterior parts of the cartilage, and above the 
Nous, by 2 Vent foot, and by this the firſt a 2 is ar- | poſterior part of the great notch ; and from the cartilage and 
. with the firſt bone of the metatarſus. The angle is | notch, through the ſmall ſpace upward already mentioned, it 
We * upwards, and the obliquity of it occaſions the anterior] covers the bone, and afterwards is inverted downward, to 
e habe higheſt, and the poſterior loweſt, The ſecond | form the capſula for the mucilaginous liquor of the joint. 
gi nciforme.has the baſis upward, and the angle downward, | Ninſpu's Anatomy, p. 126. | 
A bes a wedge mote than the firſt : this baſis is ſhort | Os frontis. This is ſituated in the anterior part of the skull, and 
5 d rough, for the inſertions of ligaments. The backſide is | forms that part of the face which is called the forehead, from 
Tre and perfectly triangular, ſuited to its articula- whence it has its name. Its figure is ſymmetrical, reſembling 
tion, with the middle ſurface of the convex fide of the os ſca-| a large ſhell almoſt round. Tho' this has always been looked 
| Wide The anterior fide is alſo cartilaginous, a little more] upon as one bone, it is to be obſerved that it is ſometimes 
"long. und articulated with the baſis of the ſecond metatarſal found divided into two equal parts by a continuation of the 
bone. The two lateral ſides have, toward their ſuperior and ſagittal ſuture; and this diviſion is equally common to both 
poſterior edges, oblong cartilaginous ſurfaces, by which they | ſexes, Conſidered as one bong it may be divided into an up- 
- are articulated with the firſt and third ofa cuneifor mia; the per part, which belongs to the crown of the head, a lower 
| Yeſt of theſe two ſides is a little depreſſed, and there, by ſmall part which belongs to the baſis of the skull, an anterior part 
interſtices, void ſpaces are left between the bones : this is which is the forehead, and two lateral parts at which the 
every way the ſtraiteſt bone of the three, its angles hid be- temples begin. Its two ſides are the one external, which is 
tween the two other bones of the ſame name, and does not in its greateſt part convex, and forms the forehead ; the other 
reach ſo low as theirs, which makes this part of the foot a lit- internal, which is concave in proportion. On the outſide 
tle hollow. The third os cuneiforme has likewiſe its baſis up- | are obſerved the following eminences : Two ſuperciliary 
| ward, and its angle downward. The baſis is longer. than arches, which form the upper edge of each orbit, or the ſu- 
that of the ſecond, almoſt flat or very little convex, and percilia; three riſings not always equally apparent, one be- 
rough for the inſertion of ligaments; the angle runs down tween the two arches, and the other two above them; which 
lower than that of the ſecond bone. The backſide is car- | may de called the knobs of the forehead : five apophyſis, 
tilaginous and triangular, that is of the fame figure with | one at the exttemities of each arch, one between the orbits, 
the third ſurface of the convex ſide of the os ſcaphoides: the | which ſuſtain the oſſa naſi, and which in ſome ſubjects makes 
anterior ſide is, likewiſe, cartilaginous and triangular, but | a part of the bony ſeptum of the noſe. This laſt may be 
alittle oblong, being articulated with the baſis of thethird bone | called the naſal apophyſis, the other four the angular apo- 
of the metatarſus. The internal lateral fide is broad, with | phyſes. The external cavities are theſe two orbitary por- 
two cartilaginous ſurfaces, one toward the poſterior edge, tions or vaults forming the upper portions of the orbits : a 
the other toward the anterior ; the firſt is for its lateral arti- | remarkable depreſſion in each of theſe vaults above the ex- 
culation with the ſecond ot cunerforme 3 the ſecond for its | ternal angle, which contains the lachrymal gland: a ſmall 
lateral articulation with the baſis of the ſecond metatarſal bone. | depreſſion above the internal angle, to which is fixed the car- 
The external lateral fide is likewiſe broad, and toward its poſte- | tilaginous pully of the great oblique muſcle of the eye; two 
f rior edge has alarge cartilaginousſurface for itsarticulation with | portions of the temporal folle ; two little criſtæ which form 
the os cuboides towards its anterior edge. There is a ſort of void | the anterior extremity of the. L* ſemicircular 3 of the 
ſpace for the paſſage of veſſels, and ſometimes a little cartilagi- | temples, on each ſide, at the 


| ge of the ſuperciliary arches, 1 
nous corner for its lateral articulation with the fourth bone] near the external angle; two ſuperciliary foramina, which are 
of the metatatſas. inſlots Anatomy, p. 100. | ſometimes double, and ſometimes only notches ; and, laſtly, 

Cartilages of the Os femoris. No part of the os femorts is covered, | two holes or portions of holes, called the internal orbitary 
5 except the uniform convexity of the head, and the articular holes. 3 5 | 
7 portion of the lower extremity. The trochanters have no On the inſide of this bone we ſee a ſharp perpendicular emi- 
. true cartilage, what appears like it being only the remains of | nence, called-the frontal or coronal ſpine, directly oppoſite 
. tendinous inſertions; the cartilaginous ſubſanc ce, which to] to the middle riſing on the outſide already mentioned; above 
. a certain age unites the apophyſes to the body of the bone, this ſpine, a portion of the groove for the longitudinal ſinus, 
| does not belong to theſe, becauſe it is only found in the time | which when the ſpine is wanting, runs down lower; below 
5 of youth, and in adults is converted into a bone. The carti-| the ſpine a conſiderable opening, called the ethmoidal open- 
] laginous matter, by which the head of the os femoris is ce- ing, becauſe it contains the os ethmoides ; the ſides of this 
| mented, deſerves; however, to be obſerved here, becauſe | are always more or leſs cellular. Between this opening and 
that apophyſis has been ſeparated by violent falls. The con- the coronal ſpine, a blind opening, which in ſome ſubjects is 
vexity of the head of the os femoris, all the way to its tymphy-| wholly in the os frontzs, in others, common to that bone and 
ſis with the neck, is covered with a very ſmooth, ſhining carti- | to the os ethmoides, and which ſeems to open into the fron- 
lage. A little below the middle of this convexity, and ſome- tal finuſes near the noſe, "The anterior foſſæ of the baſis 
thing toward the back part, there is a depreſſion in the ſhape |. of the skull, which receive the anterior lobes of the brain, 
of a creſcent, the cartilage e 9-9 interrupted: by the in-| and which, by juting out forwards, form the riſings on the 
ſertion of the internal articular ligament of the head of the s .. outſide, before taken notice of: toward the lower part they 
femoris. The cartilage which covers the lower extremity of are uneven, anſwering the inequalities of the lobes, and they 
this bone is exactly fitted to the ſemi-oval convexity of the | are alſo a little raiſed, to make room for the orbits, ſulci or 
inferior ſurface of each condyle, and to the pulley formed by furrows of the arteries of the dura mater, and ſometimes 
their union. J/3»/low's Anatomy, p. 126. LED \ other indeterminate depreſſions. Tho' this bone is in general 
Ligaments of the Os fernoris. The os femoris is connected by its | compoſed of two tables, and a diploe, yet the orbitary vaults 
upper extremity to the os innominatum, and by the lower to | are very thin, and without any diploe. About the middle of 
the bones of the leg, by means of ſeveral ligaments. The li- the lower part of the bone, where the middle riſing is com- 
gaments of the upper extremity are two in number, one] monly ſituated, the two tables are parted, to form two ca- 
which ſurrounds the whole articulation thereof, with the co- vities called the frontal, or ſupertiliary finuſes, and the ſe- 
t loide cavity, and one contained in the articulation. The] parated portions are here each of them compoſed in ſome 
| Hrſt is termed the orbicular ligament of the head of the ox = | meaſure of two tables, or at leaſt. have two ſurfaces, which 
mMoris ; the other the internal ligament; and to theſe may be, | make in all four ſurfaces of each of the two tables. | 
though but improperly, added a third, which is of the nature The frontal ſinuſes are extended on the edge of the fupercilia- 
of a capſular ligament. The orbicular ligament is the moſt | ry on each fide, more or lefs, all the way to the ſuperciliary 
conſiderable, the largeſt, and the firongeſt, of all the articular | perforations ; below they are open, and communicate with the 
ligaments of the human body; it is fixed quite round the bor- | cells of the os cribroſum. They are commonly parted by a 
der of the cotyloide cavity, and is made up of ſeveral forts off bony ſeptum, which is often more or leſs uneyen ;. ſometimes 
fibres, and is much ſtronger and thicker in ſome parts than alſo it is perforated, and ſometimes part of it, ſometimes the 
in others; the other, or internal ligament of the head of the |- whole is wanting, % 2 5 8 
05 femoris, reſembles a flat cord, and is compoſed of a bundle of In different ſubjects theſe ſinuſes are obſerved to vary ex- 
flat fibres, cloſely interwoven. The ligaments of the lower | tremely both in extent and form; in ſome they are very imall, | | 
extremity of the os femoris, by which” this bone is connected] and cen very irregular, and their diſpoſitiom cellulous 3 ſome» © 
two middle, or crucial, and the capſular. The crucial liga- cavity of the noſe is _ ordinary ; one of 'them does 4, 
ments lie within" the joint, not open into the noſe 


. but only -oommunicates- with. the 


other. i | 
es theſe are ſurrounded t The WW | "Ki R | a 
reſt lie on the outſide thereof; being joined to it. te or 2 2 
Of the two lateral ligaments, one is internal, and broad, being | ——ů—— vel lanahions, 
| ; 3 | 
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tains the anterior lobes of the brain, and a portion of the lon-] crum, but are thinner than that of the oſſa pubis. The pro- 
* Situdinal ſinus, and forms the forehead, the upper parts of the] per cartilages are thoſe. which line the cotyloide cavities, in 
brbits, and a portion of the temples. V inſſau's anatomy, the edge of each of which there is a notch or opening between 
np. 21. e TY TW Ot to wes Is the, anterjor or inferior parts, and in the cavity itſelf there is 
- Cartilages of the Os hum?ri. The cartilage by which the hemiſ- a broad and ſhallow depreſſion, reaching from the notch be- 
 phere of the head of the 7 bumeri is covered, is gradually]. yond the middle part of the cavity; all the reſt of the ace- 
. thicker toward: the middle, and "thinner toward the edges.] tabulum is covered with a very white, ſhining, ſmooth carti- 
The four ſurfaces of the tuberoſities, which appear cartilagi-] lage, which terminates preciſely at the edge of the cavity, 
nous in dry bones, ſerve only for the inſertion of the ten] 7/7n/iw's Anatomy, p. 122, See IL IU. back 
' dons of four muſcles, which move the os humeri on the ſcapula.| Ligaments of the Oss A innominata. Theſe are of two kinds, com- 
The channel, or finus, between the two tuberoſities is partly] mon and proper: the common ligaments are thoſe which g0 
covered by a thin cruſt, which appears rather ligamentary than] between theſe and the neigbouring bones, of which there are 
.- cartilaginous, and partly by a tendinous ſtratum, The tro-] a conſiderable number: One ſuperior, inſerted by ons end in 
chlea and ſmall head of the lower extremity of the os humeri,| the internal labium of the poſterior part of the os ilium; one 
are covered with a common cartilage, in which the ſame] inferior and anterior, fixed by one end in the inner fide of the 
K proportion of thickneſs is obſervable, as in that of the up-] criſta of the os ilium, and by the other in the ſuperior and 
per extremities ; and this holds indeed pretty generally off anterior part of the firſt falſe tranſverſe apophyſis of the os 
the convex articular cartilages : and the foſſulæ near the pul-] ſacrum. Several inferior and poſterior, fixed by one end along 
ley and ſmall head, are covered with a thin cartilaginous| | the internal labium of the tuberoſity of the criſta of the os 
and ligamentary varniſh. 5 | ilium, and by the other in the firſt three falſe tranſverſe apo- 
Ligaments of the Os humer', The capſular,or mucilaginous liga-| phyſes: and to this muſt be added the ligaments by which the 
ment, looſely ſurrounds the whole articulation of the ſcapula os femoris is joined to the os innominatum. The principal pro- 
with the head of the os humeri. The true ligament of this] per ligaments are four: the two ſacro-ſciatic, the obturator, 
joint ſeems. to be made up of two forts of ligaments cloſely] and the inguinal, which ſee under their proper heads; but 
united together, viz. of a capſular ligament, which ſurrounds] beſide theſe, there is another ſmall, flat, and very ſtrong li- 
the whole articulation, and of ſeveral true ligaments which] gament, which runs tranſverſely between the two angles of 
run over, and cloſely adhere to the former at different di-| the cotyloide notch, and may be termed the proper, or tranſ- 
| ances. On the body of the os humeri there are two par-] verſe ligament thereof. The elaſtic border of the cotyloide 
ticular ligaments, which may be termed the intermuſcular, cavity may likewiſe be reckoned among the ligaments : it is 
or lateral ones : they are long, flat, thin, but ſtrong and nar-| a ſort of additional. piece, ſtrongly united to the edge of the 
row, fixed by one edge along the two lower thirds of the] cavity, but eaſily yielding any way, on preſſure. The two 
bone, and reaching to both condyles ; they are broad, pretty] ligaments by which the os femoris is connected tothe os innomi- 
\ tight, and are very narrow at the upper part, but broader| zatum, are alſo inſerted in this bone; one of theſe ligaments 
toward the condyles. | N | ſurrounds the whole articulation, and the other is contained 
The lower extremity of the os humeri is joined to the bones in it: the firſt is called the orbicular ligaments, the other, tho 
of the fore arm, by two faſciculi of ligamentary fibres, one very improperly, the round ligament: the orbicular is very 
fixed to the internal condyle, the other to the external. Each rong, and unequally thick, and ſurrounds the whole convex 
faſciculus is compoſed of fibres cloſely joined together near| circumference of the ſupercilium of the cotyloidecavity, The 
the condyle, but afterwards parting in diſtint bands like af ligament which lies in the joint is not round, but is a flat 
gooſe's foot. The capſular ligament is fixed to the condyles, cord, broad at one end, and narrow at the other, and is in 
and then covers them, and is afterwards fixed round both] ſome degree of a triangular ſhape. Winſluaw'y Anatomy, p. 122. 
ſides of this lower extremity above the foſſulæ. The foſſulæ Os innominatum fractured. A fracture of this bone very ſeldom 
are ſlightly varniſhed over alſo with a cartilaginous ſubſtance. happens; but when it does, it is readily diſcovered by the in- 
This capſula ſeems to be ſtrengthened by a e wall, jury and ſymptoms in the neighbouring parts, and is the more 
the fibres whereof croſs one another in different directions, particularly dangerous, when the patient diſcharges a brown 
and appears larger and looſer when the muſcles are ſeparated bloody matter. In reſtoring this bone, the patient muſt lie 
from it, than when cloſely united to them in its natural ſtate.. down on his ſound ſide; the bone muſt be replaced with the 
#/ns/aw's Anatomy, p. 139. | hands, covered with compreſſes, dipt in ſpirit of wine, and 
Os humeri fractured. Fractures of the os humeri are leaſt dan-| kept on by the ſpica bandages. Afterwards bleeding, with 
gerous when near its middle, and much worſe when near its] cooling and relaxing medicines, muſt be uſed, and a thin diet 
upper or lower head, It ſometimes happens, that the frac-| obſerved. Heiſter's Surg. p. 126. 
tured ends of this bone keep their places, but much more, Os orbiculare. This, in the carpus, is the fourth bone of the 
frequently they are found flipped one over another; by which firſt row. It has its name from the roundneſs of its figure, 
means the fractured limb is made ſhorter than the ſound one:] and is, for the ſame reaſon, by ſome called os piſiforme, and 
- . ſometimes alſo, tho! much more rarely, it happens, that the] os lenticulare; it is, however, not perfectly, or regularly 
divided ends of the bone recede from one another, by reaſon round; it has but oye cartilaginous ſide, which is irregularly 
of the weight of the arm, and by that means the fractured orbicular, and the ET a circumference of which repre- 
limb becomes longer than the found one. In fractures of ſents a kind of narrow collar. The reſt of the bone is rough, 
this bone, where the ends of the divided bone have ſliped one] convex, and irregularly round, making one of the four emi- 
over another, as is uſually the caſe, there is required both 


nences, on the concave fide of. the carpus. This bone, and 
force and {kil! to reduce them, eſpecially if the patient has] the os cuneiforme, may be ſuppoſed to make a third row, diſ- 


tenſe nerves and larger muſcles, as is uſually the caſe in ſtrong| , ſtint from the other two. now's Anatomy, p., 83. 
men. To extend the arm on this occaſion, the patient muſt |Nafi Oss A. See Nas . | | 
be ſeated on a high ſtool, and an affiſtant muſt lay hold of Palati Oss a. See Pa LA TI ofa. | 
his arm firmly above the fracture, keeping his elbow gently|Parietalia Oss A. See PARIETALIA ea. 
bent; then the lower part of the arm beneath the fracture, Pectoris Oss a. See PECTORIS /d. 5 | 
is in like manner to be taken hold of, and the arm is to be Os ſacrum (Cycl.) — As this bone is the baſis by which the whole 
gently extended forward, by endeavouring to remove eaſily] ſpine is ſupported, it has by ſome been called os baſilare; 
each part from the other, in a right line. The ſurgeon, is| its figure comes near that of a long triangle, with the baſis 
then to take hold of the fractured part of the arm, and with] upward, and apex downward. Anatomiſts, in its deſcription, 
both his hands reduce the fractured bones into their proper] divide it into the upper part, or baſis, the lower, as it is 
places, while the arm is kept in a proper ſtate of extenſion} ſituated, or apex; two ſides, the anterior, or concave, and 
by the affiſtants ; and when they are replaced, the limb is to] the poſterior, or convex; and two lateral parts, or edges. 
be rolled up with the proper bandages. Heiſter's Surg. p.] The pieces of which it is compoſed in infants, called falſe 
my. 1 855 vertebræ, are five in number, and are united together by 
Os hyoides. Mr. Du Vernoy obſerves, that the right ſide of the cartilages, which in time almoſt. diſappear, leaving only lit- 
os hyoides is ſhorter than the left. Comment. Acad. Pe- tle ridges, or lines, more or leſs prominent in their places. 
trop. Tom. 7. GAME © Ek | — The firſt of theſe is much larger than any of the true ver- 
Cartilages of the Oss A innominata. Theſe are not ſo numerous as] tebræ, but their ſize diminiſhes by very great degrees as they 
might be imagined, on examining the bones in a dried ſkele | deſcend ; fo that the loweſt which makes the point of the 95 
ton, where we are apt to think we ſee the dried remains off ſacrum, has ſcarcely the appearance of a vertebra. At the ba- 
N cartilages on the criſta of the os ilium, on the tuberoſity of the] fs, or upper part, of the os ſacrum, are two articular apophy- 
os iſchium, and on the- grooves and notches which give paſ-| ſes, anſwering to the inferior ones of the laſt vertebra of the 
ſage to the tendons of muſcles ; but none of theſe incruſtations} Joins. Below each of theſe apophyſes laterally is a large 
are true cartilages, but for the moſt. part tendinous, aponeu-F notch, and between them, we ſee-diſtin&tly enough the body 
, _  rotic' or ligamentary, which ſubſtances being dryed, look] of this firſt falſe vertebra, which is like that of the lumbar ver- 
a. more like cartilages than the true cartilages themſelves in the] tebræ, being very much inclined, backward ; ſo that the body 
| fame ſtate. The true cartilages of theſe bones in adults are] of this firſt falſe vertebra, as well as that of the laſt true one, 
properly five- in number, three of which are common, and] is longer before than behind; and from this obliquity it is that 
two proper. The firſt and principal common cartilage, is] the os ſacrum and laſt lumbar vertebra, form at their connec- 
that which makes the ſymphyſis of the oſſa pubis. This] tion, a very conſiderable angle. Ihe lateral parts are broad 
forms a kind of arch, which is more conſiderable in men than] at top, forming on each hand a large, irregular, cartilaginous 
in women; the two others join the oſſa ilium to the os ſa- ſurface, in the figure of a great 8, and ſometimes of a ry 
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OscHEALIS hernia, a term uſed by ſome writers for a her- 


_ OSMERUS, in ichthyography, the name of a genus of fiſhes, of 
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head. By 


an rninata. by a cartilaginous ſymphyſis. Between each 
7 2 les and ft neareſt poſterior holes, there 1s 
a large rough depreſſion, and under that another not ſo large. 
Theſe depreſſions are often pierced by ſeveral holes, which 
Joſe themſelves in the ſubſtance of the bone. MWinslav's Ana- 
05 nee When! this bone is found to be fractured, 
the fragments are to be reduced into their proper places with 
the fingers, and if any part of it be depreſſed inwards, a 
finger dipp'd in oil or butter, and with the nail cloſe cut off, 
muſt be introduced up the anus 55 order to thruſt the de- 
fragment into its proper place, 
1 3 by the 5,1 hand. This being performed, 
a ſticking plaiſter is to be applied, and compreſſes dipped in 
ſpirit of wine over it, to be kept on by the T bandage, or 
the plaiſters may be let alone, and only the compreſs and 
bandage applied. The patient muſt keep his bed a fortnight, 
lying on his ſides; or if he will needs fit up, it muſt be on a 


chair without a bottom, that the bones may not be diſpiaced | 


by touching the ſeat. Heiſter's Surg. 
Os ſepiæ, the cuttle-fiſh bone. See SEPIUM, cl. 
OssA temporum. See I EMPORUM Offa. 


Os-tince. The ſides of the os-tincz have been known to open to- 


gether in women with child, and have been divided by inciſion, 
in order to extract the child. See Med. Eff. Edinb. Vol. 3. 
Art. 19. | | 

OS8AT, or OssENt, a name ſometimes given 'to the Jewiſh 
ſect of religion called Eſſeniars. Hofm. Lex. Univ. in voc. 
See E88ENIANS, Cycl. | 


nia of the ſcrotum... | 

OSCILLA, in antiquity, ſmall images of wax or clay, made 
in the ſhape of men, or women z which were conſecrated to 
Saturn in order to render him propitious. Hofm. Lex. Univ. 
in voc. | 


OSCINES, among the Romans, an appellation given to ſuch birds, 


from whoſe chattering or notes, omens and predictions were 
drawn. Hofm. Lex. Univ. in voc. 's ; 5 

OSLEOM iron, in the wire-works, a particular ſort of bars of iron 
wrought on purpoſe for the manufacture of iron- wire. Theſe 
are ſmall and ſquare, and the firſt thing done with theſe, to- 
ward the making them into wire, is, the ſtraining, or draw- 
ing them at a furnace to ſmall rods, of the thickneſs of 
one's little finger; theſe they bow round, and deliver them 
to the wire-drawers, Rays Engl. Words, p. 132. See WIRE. 


the malacopterygious, or ſoft-finned kind, the characters of which 
are theſe: The branchioſtege membrane contains ſeven or 
eight bones on each ſide. The back and belly fins are placed 
at the ſame diſtance from the top of the ſnout; by which it 
is diſtinguiſhed from the coregoni and ſalmons. The teeth 
— large, and are placed on the tongue in the palate and in 
the jaws, | wh 5 

The ſpecies of ofmerus, enumerated by Artedi, are theſe : 
1. The oſmerus with ſeventeen bones in the pinna ani: this 
is the ſmelt or eperlanus of authors. 2. The oſmerus with 
eleven bones in the pinna ani. | 15 


This is the little fiſh called ſaurus by Salvian, and by the 
people of Rome, named tarantola. It is about a ſpan long, | 


and ſomewhat thicker than a man's thumb. The ſcales are 


moderately large, and the pinna dorſi has twelve rays. Artedi, 


Gen. Piſc. 8. 


OSMONDS, in our old writers, a kind of iron ny e 


brought into England. It is mentioned in Stat. 32. Hen. VII 
C. 14. Blount, Cobbel. N org e 


OSMUNDA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of 
.. A genus of plants, of the fern kind, the characters of which | 


are: That the ſeeds are produced in globoſe capſules which. 


ſtand diſtinct, but are collected in a cluſter on the branch, | 
and open horizontally when ripe. The ſeeds are ſmall, oval] 


in figure, and very numerous: according to this character, 


that ſpecies of the fern kind uſually called the ſenſible polypody | 
of Muntingius, and ranked among the polypodies is, an / 
mund; for it produces cluſters of globoſe capſules ſo large, | 


that they are ſcarce to be conceived 'to belong to any thing 


of the fern kind. Theſe alſo ſtand on particular ſtalks, not | | 
on the back of the leaf, which is alſo the caſe in the other 
as our common Engliſh” kind evidently | 


ſpecies of ofmund, 


ſhews. 
The characters of 
ae theſe : The flowers are not diſcovered, but the ſeeds are 


collected into cluſters. The capſules' in which they are en- | 
cloſed, are of a ſpherical figure ; and when ripe, they burſt | 


by the contraction 
of the fern s. | | 

e ſpecies of o/mund, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The common, or marſh- o/inund, 2. The on, 


of the fibres. The leaves reſemble thoſe 


with lunated leaves, commonly called mmwort. 3. The of- | 


mund with multiſid leaves, called branched moonwort. 4. Thelarg- 
er branched o/mund, with lunated leaves. 
leaved :ſmund, or mo:mosrt. © 6. The -o/mund with adiantum 
leaves. 7. The hairy lonchites-leaved n,. 8. The great 
SUPPL, Vou. II. | Ek 


theſe two ſides the 05 ſacrum is connected to the 


to which it is to be 


gſmunda, according to Mr. Tournefort, | 


0 


OSS 


fern leaved ound. g. The leſſer fern-leaved und. 103 
The hart's-tongue-leaved eſmund. 11. The cut-leaved / 
mund, with broad dents. 12. The deeply jagged and light- 
ly hairy oſmund., 13. The aſphodel-rooted o/mund.. 14. The 
verticillated mund. 15. The ſpear pointed lightly ſerrated 
oſmund. Turn. Inſt. p. 547. | 
SOSOR, a word uſed by ſome authors as a name for opium. 
See the article OptUM. 


OSPRION, a wotd uſed by ſome authors for a bean, which ig 


its proper and determinate ſignification; but by ſome authors 
it is extended to all forts of pulſe. 


OSSA. See the article Os. | 
OSSELET, in the manege, is a very hard excreſcence; re- 


ſembling a little bone, on the inſide of the knee, (and nevet 
on the outſide) appearing to be of the ſame ſubſtance with 


the reſt bf the knee, and only diſtinguiſhable from the knee 


by its deſcending a little lower. 


OSSERVANZA, in the Italian muſic, is uſed for ſinging or 


playing with care ; that is, executing a piece of muſic juſtly 
and exactly as it is marked; without adding or diciriſhing 
Broſſ. Dict. Muſ. p. 22. | 


| OSSICULA aditeria, in anatomy, are four little bones cbn- 


tained in the cavity of the tympanum, or barrel of the ear, 
and aſſiſting to the hearing; they are denominated from 
things they have been ſuppoſed to bear a reſemblance to, 
the malleus, incus, ſtapes, and os lenticulate, called by others 
the os orbiculare ; each of which ſee under their proper heads. 


Os81cuLA muſculrrum, in ichthyology, a name given by authors 


to. thoſe oblong and flender bones which are ſituated in the 
fleſh' of ſome kinds of fiſh between the muſcles : theſe, in 

the anterior part, and eſpecially near the head, are of a fork- 
ed ſhape ; but in the hinder part of the body, they are uſual- 
ly ſimple and flender. Theſe ſorts of bones are found in 
the following kinds of fiſh: 1. In all the cyprini. 2. In the 
eſoces. 3. In the clupeæ. 4. In the eels. 5. In the core- 
gones. 6. In the oſmerus. 7. In the ſalmon kind. 8. In 
mackrell. And 9. In the ammodytes or ſand eel. In the 
five laſt, theſe bones touch the ſpine at one end; but in the 


others they no where come near it. 
The uſe of theſe looſe bones ſeems to be, to ſtrengthen and 


ſupport the muſcles, that by this means they may be able 
the more forcibly to move the body, and turn it about: they 
are peculiat to hſh, no land animal having them. Artedi, 
Ichthyol. 5 of | 


OSSIFICATION {Cyzl.) — Dr. Nisbet's opinion of offfica= 
tion is, that in the blood, or a fluid ſecreted from it, there is 


— 


LY 


1 
on RAOUt. in botany, a name given 


5. The feverfew- | 


cati:ns, which are common 
parts of the body, do not 


an offifying juice conſiſting of particles which are not appa- 
rent: that whenever nature defigns an o/ſification between 


membranes, or within a cartilage, ſhe occaſions a more than 


- uſual afflux of this fluid; which ſo much diſtends the veſſels 


which were before inviſible, as to make them capable of re- 
ceiving the red globules of blood, which is always to be ſeen 
near to the place where ofification is begun. In this blood, 


' gritty bony particles are to be felt by the point of a knife; 
which have been formed by the attraction and coheſion of 


the particles of the offifying juice obſtructed, along with the 
other groſſer fluids, in the beginning of the veſſels prepared 
to receive refuent juices. The blood being capable of form- 
ing fine membranes, the membranous parts of a bone, which 
act as a gluten to keep theſe particles and fibres together, if 
there be any ſuch, that do not ariſe from the coats of its veſ- 
ſels, are produced by a coheſion round the cretaceous particles 
of a part of the fluid, in which they were generated and 
contained. Thus the membranes of cartilages ſerve as a 


bed between, or within which the bony particles are depoſit- 


ed, or ſhoot; but without any intermixture of the particles 
of the bone and cartilage, or continuation of the fibres of 
the one ſubſtance to thoſe of the other, as is evident in car- 
tilages containing bones kept long — in water, and then 
lit; for the bone will, as ſoon as the large veſſels that enter 
its ſubſtance are divided, flip as eaſily, if not eaſier, from it, 
than an acorn does out of its cup: and there is a ſmoothneſs 


and poliſh of the parts of both cartilage and bone, which 
ſhew there is no conjunction of the fibres of the two ſub- 
ſtances. While the bones are encreaſing within cartilages, 
the cartilages are extended and ſpread out; by which, with 


the preſſure which they ſuffer, and the great influx of various 


fluids, and the nutricious matter being hindered to flow freely 


into them, they decreaſe continually ; and at laſt may truly 
be ſaid to be entirely deſtroyed. Med. Eſſ. Edinb. © ' 

Dr. Buddeus endeavours to prove, that the preternatural - 

* to be formed in different 

erve that name; for that theſe 

hard ſubſtances have ſcarce any other properties of bone, 

except whiteneſs and hardneſs. Miſc. Tom. 5. pars 


eg ny on 
ſome other writers, to a peculiar kind als, 

ſome parts of Norway. It comes up =; In . 
before any other graſs, and the cattle are tempted io eat it; 
but it emaciates them, and makes them ſickly ; their back 


bones become protuberant if they feed any time om it, and 


their legs fo. weak that they can la i. The remedy 
p nn 
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among che country people is u v 
the — of different animals, an 
pieces. The cattle 8 devour this ſort of food when 


odd one. Th 
break them into ſmall 


offered chem in this diſeaſe, and there follows a ſort of drivel- 
ing at the mouth: for a conſiderable time, after which they 
become well. It is poffible there may be much error in this 
| ſtory. The kingdom of Norway is full of mines, and the 
 effluvia of theſe may be the occaſion of the cattles illneſs, and 
the-ceaſing of theſe effluvia their cure; for it is not probable 
* that either of theſe effects ſhould be owing to the graſs or 
* "the bones. Bartbol. Act. Med. T2 04 
OSSIPAGINA, in botany, a name giv Arnobius and ſome 
other of the old Greek writers to the conſolida-major, or 
; greater comfi It had this name from its ſuppoſed quality 
of ligne broken bones on being taken internally. 
The Greek writers have ſometimes called this plant pee7e. 


OSTEOCOLLA, (Cycl.) a ſubſtance uſed in Germany in | 


_ _ Caſes of fractures, giving it inwardly to bring on a callous; but 
- i inaccurately deſcribed by authors, ſeveral different ſpecies 
of the cruſtaceous ſpars having been deſcribed under its 


name, that it is not eaſy to aſcertain what it truly and regu- | 


_ larly is. Dr. Hill, from the inſpection of what is now uni- 
5 oO" received in Germany as ſuch, which anſwers very 
well to the accounts given of the ſubſtance by thoſe who have 
firſt recommended it in medicine, has aſcertained the name 
to a peculiar ſpecies of cruſtaceous ſpar of the terrene kind, 
which he has deſcribed under the name of cibdeloplacium er 


aff 


„ exalbo pallide fuſcum, durum, ſuperficie ſcabra, or bard, pale | 


brown, thick cruſtaceous ſpar, with a rough ſurface. - 


I This is found in long, thick, and irregularly-cylindric pieces, | 


Which are uſually hollow, but are ſometimes filled up with 
a marley earth, and ſometimes contain within them the re- 


have been formed by incruſtation round ſticks, yet the greater 
number are not ſo; but are irregularly tubular, ſeem 
formed of a flat cake, rolled up into a cylindric ſhape. The 


cruſts of which theſe are compoſed do not form regular con- 
centric circles round the internal cavity, as muſt have been the 


:. . caſe had they been formed by incruſtation, but ſhewing plain- 
- ly that they were once ſo many thin ſtrata, compoſing a flat 
bo Le which has afterwards rc | | 
a a paper three or four times doubled, into two, three, or more 
+ * ſpiral lines; in which caſe, each ſingle edge of the paper 
... would be every where a regular part of a- continued ſpiral 
line drawn from a given point; but they would by no means 
be ſo many detached concentric circles. „ 
The 9/tevcalla is found of various fizes, from that of acrow-quill 
to the thickneſs of a man's arm. It is compoſed of ſpar and earth, 
and is found, both in digging and in ſeveral brooks, in many 
parts of Germany andelſewhere. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ p. 359. 
\. Oftrecal'a is called  hammoſteus in many parts of Germa- 

ny It has this name in theſe places from the obſervation 


nor even in gravel. Where a piece of it any where appears 
on the ſurface, they dig down for it and find the branches run 
ten or, twelve feet deep. They uſually run freight down, 
but ſometimes they are found ſpreading into many parts near 


the ſurface, as if it were a ſubterraneous tree, whoſe main | 


+, Rem began at twelve foot depth, and thence grew up in a 
branched manner, till met by the open air. The main trunk is 

- - uſually of the thickneſs of a man's leg, and the branches that 
grow out from it are thickeſt near the trunk, and thinner 
The thinneſt are about the ſize of 
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colle& | 


OsTEOCOLL A-flawer. 
OsTEOCOLL A-roots, See the article RooT. | 
OSTEOCOLLON, in botany, a name given by ſome authors 


mains of a ſtick, round which the o/?eaco/la had been formed: 
but tho” it is. plain from hence, that many pieces of o/{eacolla | 


the other hand, ſome cavities appear to be 


u rolled up as one might do 


. of its always growing in ſand, never in clay, or any ſolid foil, | 


82 with a gibbous back: 


© The 9ffeccolia found in the earth is at firſt ſoft and ductile, but 


belly, and covered with 


OE 
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theſe branches, is not eaſy to ſay. The rottenneſs of th;, 
ſubſtance which forms the baſis of the o/teaco/la, renders it ver 
liable to moulder and fall away; and hence it is that we uſu} 


ſee the Heocolla hollow. Sometimes it is found folid, but in 


this caſe there will be found to have been a vegetable matter 
ſerving as its baſis, and inſtead of one branch, it will be found 
in this caſe to have concreted about a number of fibres, the 
remains of. which will be found in it on a cloſe examination 
Phil. Tranſ. N. 39. 2 : 
See the article FLOWER. 


to the great comfry. Ger. Emec. Ind. 2. 

This name was given by ſome of the old writers to the ſym- 
phytum, or comfry, from an opinion that its agglutinatin 
quality reached to the bone, and that it was of preat ſervice 
taken internally in caſes of fractures. 


OSTEOGONY. See the article Oss1F1cAaT1oNn. 
OSTEOLOGY (CY) —There are properly two kinds of 


ofteclogy, one of which is to be learned from bones dried and 
prepared by boiling, and the other from the bones of a dead 
ſubject, as they are naturally connected with each other. Both 
theſe methods are very neceſſary for the practice of phyſic, 
and for the exact knowledge of the human body. By examin- 
ing dry bones, however, we can only learn their exterior 
forms, their ſituation, and the connection which they may 


have with one another; but when we conſider them as joined 


together in a dead body, we are in a condition to obſerve 
many other things in regard to them, very uſeful in phyſic: 
becauſe their connections with one another by cartilages and 
ligaments, and by the diverſity of articulation-, are ſometimes 
very different in the dry from what we ſee them in the freſh 
bones; there are, for inſtance, in dry bones, certain cavities 
which appear to be cotyloide, becauſe they are divelted of 
their cartilages; but in freſh bones, they are found to be 
glenoide, their cavities being filled with cartilages. An.', on 
1 in the 

ſkeleton, which are cotyloide in the body, their cavities be- 

ing augmented by cartilaginous ſupercilia. . 
The exterior form and qualities of bones are much better de- 
monſtrated alſo from freſh ſubjects, than from prepared bones; 
becauſe they looſe a great many things in boiling, ſuch as the 
cartilaginous bodies, the perioſteum, the mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtance found between them, and the marrow contained in 
their cavities ; all which may be ſhewn in a freſh body, but 
cannot be ſeen in a ſkeleton. Niolan. Encheiridion Ana- 
tomicum. | a 


ke | 
OSTINAT O, or Contrapunto OsTNATo, in the Italian mu- 


fic, is much the ſame with Perſdia. See PR FIDIA, Cycl. 


* 


OSTRACION, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, the name of 


a large genus of fiſhes of the general orderof the branchioſtegi. 
The characters which diſtinguiſh the fiſh of this genus, are, 
that they have no belly-fins, and their ſkin is always hard and 
often prickly. Of this genus, beſides the gracion, commonly 
ſingly ſo called, are the orbis, hyſtrix, atinga, &c. Linneu:'s 
By em. Nature, p. 52. fs 
I he characters of the g/racion, according to Artedi, are theſe: 
there is no branchioſtegi membrane; - figure of the body 
is particular, being globoſe, or ſpherical, or roundiſh, oval or. 
oblong and ſquare, or . $645 3 the ſkin is very hard, and 
uſually beſet with rigid and hard ſpikes, either on the whole 
body or on ſome part of it, but in ſome ſpecies it is wholly 
ſmooth ; there are no belly-fins; the number of the others is 
five, there are two pectoral or lateral fins, two others are on the 
back, the other at the anus and the tail; the mouth is ſmall; 
the teeth are large; and the eyes are covered with the com- 
mon ſkin of the head; there are on each fide two foramina for 
the noſtrils, near the eyes; the lips may be drawn back, but 
in their natural ſtate they cover the greater part of the teeth. 
os Piſc. 38. 8 1 4 
e ſpecies of this genus are theſe. 1. The oblong ſquare 
oftracien, with four — tubercles on the back: this 7 the 
piſcis quadrangularis maximus of Ray. 2. The oblong ſquare 
th beautiful hexagonal fig Gi Adee "pu 
ody with beautiful hexagonal figures. 3. The oblo are 
aſtracion, with a ſharp ſnout, — with 15 1 on the 
back and head; there is a ſpecimen of this in the cabinet of 
Sir Hans Sloane. 4. The ſquare a/ftracion, variegated with a 
great number of ſpots : the ſpots of this are rou 
of various colours. 5. The triangular o/ffracion, with two 
ſpines on the head, and two more on the lower part of the 
belly: this is covered with hex: and other radiated bo- 
dies inſtead of ſcales. 6. The triangular Hracion, with two 
ſpines near the head, and one long one an. the upper part of 
the body near the tail: this is very beautifully ſpatted. 7. The 
triangular o//racion, with two ſpines in the — part of the 
al bodies, with prominent 
edges: this is the piſcis triangularis of Cluſius and other au- 
thars. 8. The triangular e/ffracian, ſpotted all over and co- 
vered in many places with tubercles, having two ſpines in the 
lower part of the belly: the ſpots of this fiſh are of various 
colours, and they are larger than the tubercles. 9. Ther 
angular re,, with hexagonal and radiated tubercle, ant 
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and are 
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| with two ſpines in the lower part of the belly. This is| 


' 


ſmalle of the others. 10. The triangular ra- 
of n. A gre th innumerable ſmall tubercles, and having 
no ſpines. | 


The ſpecies hitherto enumerated, have all a conſiderable num- 


ber of teeth, the following ſpecies have only four : 1. 'The 


| en, with four teeth, covered every where with 
pry hag Nos is the orbis of ſome authors. 2. The 
ſpotted oftracton, covered all over with ſmall and very thick- 
= ſpines. This is the orbis aſper of authors. 3. The 
oblong and compreſſed oftracion, with a roundiſh belly, and 
with Fines only on that part. This is the orbis lagocepha-' 
jus of Grew. The followin ſpecies of o/racion have no 
teeth at all, but have bony jaws : 1. The ſphæric oftra- 
eim, covered all over with thick-ſet three cornered ſpines. 
This is the atinga orbicularis of authors; and is about the 
fixe- of a gooſe's egg. 2. The roundiſh 9ftracion, covered 
every where with flat and ſhort ſpines, but with the belly 
\ ſmooth. This is the orbis ſpinoſus of Cluſius. 3. The 
roundiſh oftracion, covered with ſhort three-cornered ſpines, 
ſet at diſtances from each other. This is the orbis reticulatus 
of Liſter. 4. The oblong roundiſh 9firacion, with tubercles 
on each fide, and with a very long back fin. 5, The roun- 
diſh oHracion, with numerous thick-ſet ſpines of a three-cor- 
 nered figure at the baſe. 6, The conic oblong efracion, 
with long cylindric ſpines on all parts of the body, but 
principally on the ſides. . This is the hiſtrix piſcis, or por- 
cupine Aſh of authors. 7. The oblong oftracion, with : ong 
and cylindric ſpines covering all parts of it, but principally 
| the head and neck. 8. The oblong ſmooth gfracion, with 
along head, and with a body adorned with various figures. 
This is the orbis teſtudinis capite of Ray. 9. The com- 
preſſed roundiſh rough effracion, with horizontal pectoral fins, 
and with four foramina in the head. This is the fiſh called 
by authors the mula, or fun-fiſh. Artedi, Gen. Piſc. p. 39. 


Willughby uſes the word o/tracton for a fiſh caught ſometimes | 


in the river Nile. It is very thick in proportion to its length, 
and of a ſomewhat pentangular form. Tt is uſually of about 
a foot long, and is covered with a ſhelly coat or skin, not 


leſs ſtrong and hard than many of the ſhell-fiſh kind. It has | 


' a ſtrait, not forked tail, two fins a little above it, and two 
more higher up the body. Its eyes are white; its mouth 
ſmall ; and it is all over of a pale whitiſh hue. Willugbbys 

Hiſt. Piſc. p. 148. 3 | 

OSTRACITES, (Cyel.) in natural hiſtory, a name given by 

authors to the foſſile «ters, common in many parts of Eng- 

land. Theſe are of various ſhapes and kinds; and the name 
is by ſome authors made to ſignify, the ſhell itſelf, when 
preſerved in its native ſtate and condition; as is the caſe with 
thoſe found about Woolwich and Blackheath ; and by others, 
the ſtones caſt or formed in thoſe ſhells, or in cavities from 


whence they have been waſhed away and diſſolved : in both | 


theſe caſes, the ſtone carries the exact reſemblance of the 
ſhell, even in its niceſt lineaments ; in the firſt caſe, carry- 


ing every mark of the infide ; in the other, of the outer ſur- 


| face. 


Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. 


We have this ſtone in great plenty in many parts of England; 

famous, in ſome places, for its virtues in caſes. 
of the gravel, and the like complaints, as mentioned in the 
This virtue of a foſſile, not generally known, may make it 
neceſſary to add ſuch an account of it, that it may not be 


and it is ve 


Cyclipedia, See Tab. of Foffils, Claſs g. 


. 


| miſtaken by thoſe who are willing to try it. It is the ra- 


 #ftracites, excellently deſcribed by Liſter. It burns to lime 
as the ſpars and ſelenitæ do, and yields no volatile falt on a 
chemical analyſis, The common oiſter ſhells freſh taken 
and uſed, do not afford more than half a ſcruple of a liquor 
| moderately urinous, from a quarter of a pound of the ſhells; 
and robably, on deing long expoſed to the weather, they 
would looſe even that, and yield no more, on trial, than the 


oftracites, | 3 | 
That foſſile oiſter-ſhells are more beaked at the part where 
the hinge is, than the common oiſter ; and in their ſpecific 


gravity, they are heavier than freſh oiſter ſhells, and ap- | 


fron to the nature of the ſelenites. X 
It is to be obſerved, that all the foſſile ſhells, and particularly 


the lapides judaici, or Jew's ſtones, which have been the | 


ſpines of ſea echini, have been eſteemed diuretics, and good 

in the ſtone and gravel. - Among the antients, Dioſcorides, 

_ and all the reſt recommend them highly. Phil. Tran. 
251 


OSTRACODERMATA, a term uſed by Ariſtotle, to expreſs 
that claſs of ſhells which we call te/faceous, in oppolitian to 


the cruftaceous animals, or malacoſtraca, The definition | 
Ariſtotle gives of this claſs of animals is, that they are] offer 
ſoft within, but hard without; that their ſhells may be 
bruiſed or broken ; but their parts cannot be torn from one | 


another, as they can in the cruſtaceous kind, ſuch as the lob 
iter; whoſe ſhells covering the legs, body, tail, &c. being | 
ſo many diftin& pieces of ſhell, and only joined by mem- 
branes, may be torn aſunder b 472 


ing ti 
give way, The echini 2 2 urchins, have been 


' tained the name o/freum, from the 
| they are of a bony hardneſs. See Tab, of Shells, NS 17. 
Moſt authors have confounded the two genera of offers and 


generally allowed to be teſtaceous animals; and even Ariſtotle] 


O'S 1 


himſelf, the author of the diſtinctiohs, as well as later Wri- 
ters, have arranged them in this manner; but it is plainly 
erroneous; for they have all the characters of the cruſtaceous 
kinds, when ſtrictly examined; and their ſhells are, as in the 


_ lobſter, made up of ſeveral pieces connected by membranes; 


and diviſible one from another, by tearing or pulling with- 
out breaking; and every one of the ſpines is a ſort of leg, 
moveable every way upon its ſocket, and joined in the ſame 
manner only by a membrane : Geſner ranks them among 
the teſtaceous fiſhes, tho he acknowledges that Rondeletius, 
whom he uſually follows, claſſes them among the cruſtaceous 
kinds; reckoning them after lobſters and crabs. Pliny alſo 
is of this opinion, and differs in it from moſt others of the 
antients : yet the place of theſe fiſhes has ſcarce yet been aſ- 
certained. A ſhell is properly enough the name of the co- 
vering of theſe, as well as of the other, or teſtaceous fiſhes ; 
and in the teſtaceous kinds, may be defined to be a hard 
ſubſtance, covering an entire animal, or at leaſt one whole 
ſide of one without jaints or ligatures : and, on the -other 
hand, a cruſt may be defined to be ſuch a hard ſubſtance as 
covers only one particular joint of the encloſed animal; fo 
that in the whole cruſtaceous fiſh, there are as many ſhells, 
if we may be allowed to uſe that word in the general ſenſe, 
on every animal, as there are joints in that animal. The 
ſcalops, oyſters, wilks, &c. give us familiar inſtances of the 
firſt kind or ſhells, properly fo called; and the crabs and lob- 
ſters, of the latter kind or cruſts. The firſt, therefore, are 
properly teſtaceous animals; and the latter cruſtaceous: and 
in this caſe, whoever examines the ſea echini in their exact 
and perfect ſtate, will find that they evidently belong to the 
cruſtaceous, not to the teſtaceous claſs. 

The echini, lobſters, c. may be called multi zefaceous, or 
many-ſhelled ; and the others ſimply te/taceous, biteſtaceous, 
and by other terms, exprefling the characters of thoſe few 
genera which have more ſhells than two: and as in the ſcaly 
fiſhes, every ſeparate ſcale has its ſeparate muſcle, to which 
it is anſwered by a particular tendon ; fo all the cruſtaceous 


animals have particular muſcles, which are ſeparately inſert- 


ed one into every cruſt; and all theſe cruſts are alſo connected 
to each other by common membranes, which are in a par- 


| ticular manner neceſſary, as they do not lie one upon an- 


other as the ſcales of do, and by that means ſecure and 
ſtrengthen each other. Phil. Tranſ. N& 219. p. 199. 


OSTREA, the oi/er, in natural hiſtory, the name of a very 


large genus of ſhells, the characters of which are theſe : It 
is a bivalve ſhell, of a coarſe external ſtructure, and dirty 
appearance ; each ſhell being compoſed of a great numher 
of laminæ not nicely cloſed down upon one another. It is 
in ſome ſpecies ſmooth, in others ſtriated, tuberous, or prick- 
ly ; uſually flat, but ſometimes globoſe, plicated, and wrink- 


led into ſinuſes. The lower ſhell being always deeper than 


the other. Aldrovand ſuppoſes this genus of ſhell fiſh ob- 
r eck oe; A bone, as 


chamæ together, tho' there is an obvious and invariable diſ- 


tinction. The ter is rough, and has a ſort of beak ; and 


notwithſtanding the roughneſs of both ſhells, it always ſhuts 
very evenly and firmly: add to this, that one of its ſhells is 
flat, the other convex ; and is thus abſolutely diſtinguiſhed 
from the chamæ. Hiſt. Nat. Eclair. p. 313. 


| Ofters in their growth become faſtened to every ſolid ſub- 
. Rance which they happen 
cites maximus rugaſus aſper, the greateſt rough and uneven | 


> to come into contact with; and 
rocks, ſmall ſtones, wood, ſea- plants, and a thouſand ether 
things are found at times with oiſters adhering to them, whoſe 
ſhells have fitted themſelves to the form of the thing itſelf, 
and left their natural ſhape. The people who fiſh for, and 
trade in ciſfert, pretend to diſtinguiſh two kinds; one which 
is fecund and will breed; the which is barren. The 

ſay, they diſtinguiſh theſe by a little black fringe, which al- 
ways ſurrounds the good breeding Her-. I 


The way to make eiter green is, to put them into ſmall 


2 where the water is about three foot deep, and where the 
un 


has great power ; in theſe they become green in three or 


four days. 


The ſpecies of ojfers being very numerous, they may be 


better underſtood by being arranged under ſome getieral heads. 


I. Some oiſters are plane and ſmooth. 
Of-theſe we have the following ſpecies 
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; hog ai/ter : this has its ſhells round, with tubular ſpines. 4- | 


The leaf fer. 5. The tortuous oi/ter, called by many the 
leg oiſter. 6. The thigh oifter. | 

III. Some oifters are of a globoſe form, and carry ſpines on 
their ſhells. 1005 | 


Of theſe we have the following ſpecies : 1. The round- ſpined | 
oifter. 2. The offer with flat ſpines. 3. The fire-coloured| 


dier, with large eats. 4. The white-pointed rock oiſter: 
this is uſually found adhering to ſtones. 5. The bridge iter: 
this alſo is uſually found affixed to ſtones or pebbles, in ſuch a 
manner as to repreſent a bridge; the ſeveral ſmall ſtones its 
ſhell ſpreads over making the piers--. 6. The furr and roſe- 
Coloured oi/ter, with flat white ſpines: 7. The coral offer. 


8. The medal ofer, ſo called from the place near Bourdeaux, 


where it is found. 9. The oi/ter with red and blue ſpines. 
10. The cluſter oiſter, with variegated ſhells. _ 


IV. Some oi/ters are of a globoſe figure, and jagged with high | 


raiſed laminz. e 

Of theſe we have the following ſpecies : 1. The great foliated 
61/ter of Rumphius, called by ſome the Placenta foliacea. 2. 
The ſtriated orange oi/fer, from the Baltic. 3. The ſquam- 


moſe or ſcaly oifter,called Scandebec by Rondeletius. 4. The} 


- ſquammoſe oi/ter, with tubular ſpines. 5. The yellow ſquam- 
moſe foliaceous eiter: this ſpecies is often found adhering to 
the ſeveral kinds of coral, and is not unfrequently itſelf. cover- 

ed with balani or center ſhells. : OS 
V. Some oi/ters are oblong and umbonated. | 
Of theſe we have the following ſpecies: 1. The ſmooth 
ſpondylus or aſs- foot oiſſer. 2. The rugoſe but not ſpinous 
oiſter. 3. The white - plated eiter, with a digitated edge co- 
vered with roſe- coloured ſpines. 3. The yellow-plated oiſter, 
variegated with red and white. 5. The gaidaron oiſter of 
Ronddetius. See OYSTER. CV 
. OSTRICH, fruthio, in Zoology. See STRUTHIo. 
OSTRUCIUM, a name given by the Latin writers of late ages 
to the plant called ſmyrnium and oluſatrum. Macer calls 
this plant caulis ſylveſtris, and has given to it the virtues at- 
tributed by the antients to the ſtruthion, ſuppoling theſe to be 
the two names of the ſame plant; but this is evinced to be an 
error by the writings of all the antient Greeks. Theophraſtus 
in particular ſays, that the ſtruthion is a prickle or thorny 
plant. This alone is ſufficient to prove it can have no rela- 


tion to the Hrucium of the later authors, or Alexanders, which |. 


is a ſmooth unbelliferous plant. 
This inaccuracy: of the writers who collect their accounts 
from the ancients, is ſometimes of bad conſequence; ſince thoſe 
who are unable to have recourſe to the original authors, are 
miſled ſo far as to ſuppoſe the virtues of one plant may be 
found in another. See the article SMyYRNIUM. |  _ 
.OSYRIS, in botany, the name given by Linnzus to a genus 
of plants, including the caſia of Tournefort, and other au- 


thors. The characters are theſe : it produces both male and | 


female flowers. In the male flowers the perianthium is one 
leaved and hollow, and is divided into three ſegments, which 
are all of the ſame ſize, and of an acute oval figure. There 
are no petals, and the ſtamina are three ſhort filaments. The 
antheræ are ſimple. In the female flowers the cup is of the 
ſame figure as in the male, but is very ſmall and ſtands upon 
the germen of the piſtill, and remains on it a long time. There 
are no petals. The germen of the piſtill is roundiſh, the 
ſtyle is very flat, and the ftigma'roundiſh. The fruit is a 
round berry, having one cell, in which is contained a ſingle 
bony ſeed. Limæi Gen. Plant. p. 472. Tourn. 448. 
OsvRls is alſo uſed by ſome authors for the linaria or toad- flax. 
Gem ad ont nn 88 1 


OTAPULLI, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 


tree which produces the gamboge, or gutta gamba of the ſhops. 
Hort. Malab. Vol. I. E 41. . | 


OTENCHYTES, a name given by ſome authors to a ſyringe 1 


made for injecting into the ears. 
OTHOMAN. See the article OTToMAN. 2 
OTHONE, ev & chene, among the antients, a kind of linnen 
' garment worn by women. Pitiſc. in vo. 
.-O THONTL, a word uſed by chemical writers for what they other- 
wWiſe call the mercury of the philoſophers, or philgſophic ops. 
O'THONNA, the. name given by ſome, authors to a ſtone 
found in Ægypt, and deſeribed to be always in ſmall pieces, 
. and of the colour of poliſhed braſs: Pebble it is ſome ſpecies 
of the pyrites. e, ParAct 4 b 


Ornonna, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the af- | 


' rican marygold. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
OTIS, in zoology, the name of a large bird, called in Engliſh 
the butard. The' otis is called tarde and otardes by ſeveral 
authors. See Tab. of Birds, Na 28; 
In the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, the tis makes a diſtinct 
genus of birds of the order of the Gallinæ; the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racters of which are, that the feet have only three toes each, 
and thoſe all placed before, and the head is not adorned with 
. a creſt-or any other ornament. Lina Syſtem. Nat. p. 47. 
It is of the fize of the common turkey, its beak is like 


of the common gallinaceous fowls its and neck are grey; 
its belly white, and its back variegated with tranſverſe 


ova 


which ſeems a very ſtrange food It is frequent in man 
of England, where 5 are large —— and plains 4 "they 
are very bad fliers, and very difficultly raiſe themſelves up from 
the ground; but they are extremely ſhy, and if they ſee a man at 
a very great diſtance, they immediately eſcape as faſt as they 
can. Their fleſh is eſteemed, Ray's orinthology, p. 129. 
OTITES-digitus, the ear-finger, a name given by authors to 
Rd r next the little one. | 
| „in Zoology, the name of a bird of the lagopus kind 
called alſo 9 and by the Germans, Hauben, that is 
 ffonehen. It is of the bigneſs of a tame pigeon; its belly and 
| hs are white, with only a very few browniſh feathers; its 
head, neck, and breaſt are variegated with brown feathers, 
and the upper part of the neck with black and white; its beak 
is very ſhort and black, and it has fine red granulated mem- 
branes over its eyes; its tail is principally black, but is varie- 
gated with brown and white; and its legs and feet are fea- 
| thered to the ends of the toes, Geſner de Avibus. | 
Mr. Ray is of opinion, that this is the ſame ſpecies of bird, 
with the common white /agepus, it being no way different but 
in colour, and thoſe birds being ſaid to change colour in the 
ſummer months. It is caught on the mountains of Germany, 
and is a very delicate bird for the table. N 
OTT ER, in zoology. See the article LurRA. 
OTTERPPIKE, in zoology, the name of a large ſpecies of the 
draco-marinus, or ſea- dragon, called in Engliſh the weaver: it 
is not greatly larger than the weaver, but is of a great variety 
of beautiful colours; and inftead of the yellow fide-lines 
which that fiſh has, this has rows of large black ſpots. Wil. 
 lughbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 288. ; 
OTTOMAN, or OrHOMAN, an appellation given to the em- 
pire of the Turks, or rather to their emperors, from Othoman- 
nus, or Oſmanhus, the firſt prince of the preſent family. See 
Hin. Lex. in voc. 1 bs 
OTTUPLA, in the Italian muſic, ſignifies octuple, or the mea- 
ſure of four times; it is marked with a ſemi-circle, C; and 


ſometimes thus: x when it is to be played very quick. In 


| 


Happens, that ſuddenly, inſtead of two quavers for every time 
of the bar, three are required; this is called dedecupis. Tis 


; lue, to ſhew that the meaſure muſt be cha 
this three is omitted, it ſufficiently demonſtrates the meaſure 
to be ottupla again: this makes what is called by the Italians 
ottupla e dedecupla, thus: | . 


the outer of which is variegated with fine black, white and 
brown lines, and the place where both circles join is all the 
way black; its belly and the feathers on its legs are brown ; 
its throat and breaſt are covered with feathers black in the 
middle, with white and brown edges; its long wing feathers 
are ſpotted with black; its horns, or feathers that riſe up from 
its ears, are black in the middle and variegated with brown 
and white at their edges ; and its tail is grey above and, yellow 
underneath, and is variegated with ſeveral tranſverſe black 
ſtreaks ; its feet are hairy down to the toes. It is common in 
Italy, and is ſometimes caught in ſome parts of England, and 
generally fixes-its abode in mountainous places. Ray's Orni- 
- thol. p. 64. | 
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VA (Cyd)—The ingenious Dr. Kerkring | was the firſt who 
| advanced the generation of all animals to be from ov, and 


that even man himſelf was produced out of an egg. The 
ſyſtem occafioned great raillery at the time, and the author 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of publiſhing all his obſervations 
by way of juſtification. The eggs which he found in the teſ- 
ticles of: all females countenanced his opinion, and he gave 
figures of the parts in their natural ſituation, and of the eggs 
which he found in women from the age of eighteen to more 
than forty, in his different diſſections. Among the other crea- 
tures he examined, he found many ſmall eggs in the teſticles 
of cows, and 'other creatures of the viviparous kind. He 


opening about four days after it had fallen into the matrix of 
a woman, and in this he could perceive the marks of the 
{ little embryo, the head of which was diſtinctly to be ſeen from 
the body. Another gg, which he had an opportunity of 
__—_ at aboilt a fortnight after conception, afforded him 3 
fight of a little ſecundine. The membrane chorion divided 
in four/places, and the amnion d vided in the. fame manner 


. Wow 
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its fize, it is cakily diſtinguiſhed from all the reft 


ww 


- 


the navel firing, by which the child was faſtened to the ſe- 
EET AR cundine; 


1 


naceous kind. It feeds on herbs, and eats very greedlly the 
leaves of dandelion, and 2p 8 wi on the ſeeds of hemlock, - 
t 


this time, eight quavers are contained in a bar. But it often 


enough to place a 3 over three quavers, or notes of equal va- 
ed; and when 


gives an account of one egg which he had an opportunity of 
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dine: and in the child itſelf, the face at this time began to | 
— the features were diſtinguiſhable, and the prin- 
cipal parts of the body eaſily traced. At longer periods from 
the time of impregnation, the features and lineaments of all 
the parts upper bear more and more ſtrong; and the author has 
te 


* 
, 


given accurate deſcriptions of the progreſs of the foetus to- 
ward perfection, and figures of it at three, four, five, and ſix 
weeks aſter conception, at which laſt time all is very fair 
and plain. 15 9 ; h 8 a » ee ee 

The ova in which theſe lineaments of the foetus are found af- 
ter conception, are themſelves formed without ſuch lineaments, 
not only in married women, but in maids who have had no 
commerce with men at all ; and. it is the ſame in creatures na- 
turally oviparous. The pullet will even lay her eggs without 
any intercourſe with the cock, but then they will have none 
of the lineaments of the young fowl, which are found in the 
eggs laid after treading, and enlarging every day after the 
beginning of the incubation. | 

The eggs found in the teſticles of unmarried women are gene- 
rally of the ſize of a pea, round, and containing a glufinous 
liquor, which will harden, on boiling, in the ſame manner as 
the yolk and white of a common egg. The taſte is rather un- 
pleaſant than infipid, and they are inveloped in two ſkins, 
which after they are fallen into the womb become two mem- 
branes, called the amnion and chorion, which enlarge as the 
contents enlarge. . 5 ; 5 

Fallopius obſerved theſe eggs in women before the time of 
Kerkring, but it was this author who carried on the conjec- 
tures of the other into a ſort of certainty, and added proofs to 
what he had firſt hinted from a number of experiments; and 
Wharton, in his account of human generation, is of opinion, 
that the ſemen penetrates into the tees of the female by means 
of the Fallopian tubes; in which caſe, the impregnation is in 
this inſtance performed exactly as in others of the oviparous 
creatures, and the whole difference amounts to no more than 


this, that in ſome the impregnated matter loſes its figure of 


the egg before it is excluded the parent; but in others, it re- 
tains it till it is not only put forth out of the body, but hatch- 
ed by its genial heat afterwards. ; | 5 ; 
The egg being impregnated by the ſemen admitted this way, 
deſcends into the womb, and there becomes, in a few days, 
of the biggneſs of a cherry; and afterwards increaſes, as we 
have already obſerved. This author having an opportunity 
of opening the body of a woman who had died ſuddenly 
about four days after the end of one of the menſtrual diſ- 
charges, found in the womb an egg, of the biggneſs of a 


lain with his wife fince the time of the menſes ; and was in- 
formed that he had. This egg was evidently the produce 
of that impregnation ; and tho, at the utmoſt, it could be 
no more than four days old, the fœtus was. plainly diſtin- 
guiſhable in it, on an accurate inſpection; and the head in 
ſome ſort found: the reſt of the body ſeemed an unformed 
maſs of fleſh. In ſuch another caſe, where there was reaſon 
to believe the embryo about fifteen days old, the eyes, noſe. 
ears, and mouth, were eaſily diflinguiſhable in the head; and 


the body was ſo far faſhioned, as to be eaſily known by its 


thape, and the rudiments of legs and arms appeared very 
plainly from it. The bones, as they are afterwards to be- 
come, are at theſe young periods mere griſtles, and harden 


by degrees afterwards; but they ſoon acquire that degree of 


firmneſs, that the fleſh may be taken off and they preſerved 


as ſkeletons. | fy 
At about three weeks from the time of the conception, the 


- 


fetus has its cartilages for bones ſo perfect and ſo firm, that 


with 


ay be ſeparated, and a ſkeleton preferved of this ſmall 
ſize. The head is very large at this period, in proportion to 
the body; but what is afterwards to become the ſkull, is 
only a membrane inflated with wind. The arms and hands 
are ſeen diſtinctly, and even all the fingers are formed. The 
number of the ribs may be eaſily counted, and the toes are 
\ as diſtinck as the fingers; but th 
tender, that a very nice hand, 2 very great art are ne- 
 celfary for the diſplaying them. After another week, that 
is, when the foetus is a month old, the bones are ſo well 
formed, that the whole figure preſerves its form, and is able 
* {upport itſelf. The jaw bones appear; the clavicles are 
ormed ; and all the ribs are very fair and diſtinct, except 
2 firſt and laſt; and theſe two, even after another month, 
o not acquire the conſiſtence of bones. At this period of 
due month, the joints of the arms, and thoſe of the legs, 
due all very diſtinly ſeen. | 2 | 
In examining: a ſctus at two weeks beyond this period, that 
5, at fix weeks from the time of conception, the inferior 
2 bone has in it ſomewhat very remarkable; for it is plain- 
y ſeen to be compoſed of ſix little bones; whereas, in the 
Younger periods this is not obſervable ; and when the child 
112 hey are all joined together, and make but one bone. 
cle are the proportions of growth in feetus's, which have 
continued regularly growing to the time of the death of the 
parent, and have. taken out by diſſection afterwards : 
much leſs is to be judged from tions, where the re- 
proceſs of nature in the 
Surrr. Vor. II. 


* * 
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faœtus is peryerted, and the child has, perhaps, been dead 
; ſome months before it is excluded, or has been ſickly, and 
therefore not capable of taking nouriſhment, and growing as 
it ſhould have done. For theſe reaſons it not unfrequently 
happens, that an abortive fœtus of four months is not larger 
| than one of theſe regular fcetys's of ſix or eight weeks; nor 
the parts any thing more advanced in their ſtate and ſolidity, 
or if at all, but very imperfectly and irregularly. | 
Mr. Dennys has added ſome obſervations on this ſyſtem of 
. Kerkring ; he agrees that theſe eggs, in which the rudiments 
of the foetus are firſt to be diſcerned, are generated in the 
| teſticles of the female, and made to deſcend thence by the 
ſpiritous effect of the male-ſemen, making its way thither 
| thro' the tubes ; and adds, that they are of very different forms 
and ſizes in different women The ſame woman often has, 
in her teſticles, eggs of very different ſizes; and as ta the 
proportion in ſige, between different animals, no regard ſeems 
paid in it to their bulk, ſince not only thoſe of a cow, are 
much ſmaller than thoſe of a woman, but thoſe of a duck, 
or a hen, afe vaſtly larger than either. The firſt beginnings 
of things do not always bear a proportion to their ſtate and 
increaſe, in the animal or vegetable world: beans are a 
much larger ſeed than that of the apple or pear, tho” the 
latter raiſes a large tree, while the former only furniſhes 
a2 ſmall plant. The reaſon why the eggs of fowls are pro- 
portionably larger than thoſe of the human ſpecies, or of 
quadrupeds, is, that they are to contain not only the oung 
animal, but alſo the food for it to live on in the ful part 
of its life. Dennys, in Ke 4ring, de Ovo. A 
Monſieur Gaulois obſerves, that the veſicles or eggs, in all 
ſarts of females, are to be obſerved in three ſorts of ſtate or 
condition: Firſt, while they are faſtened to the place where 
nature has lodged them, as in a repoſitory. Secondly, when 
they are looſened from the place. And Thirdly, when they 
incloſe the embryo. | | 
In the firſt of theſe ſtates, they are common to all females in 
the animal world; and authors of long ſtanding have, ob- 
ſerved, that there were in all the female animals, veſicles | 
faſtened to certain parts of their bodies. It is alſo certain, 
that after conception, that which incloſes the foetus is very 


* 


like an egg; but this is no new doctrine neither, for even 


Hippocrates and Ariſtotle have advanced it: Harvey alſo, of 


later times, has treated very much at large on this ſubject. 
The whole matter, in the doctrine of Kerkring that is new, 
and that deſerves a further enquiry is, whether theſe veſicles, 


| a] Which were always known to he faſtened to the bodies of 
black cherry: he aſked the husband carefully, whether he had | 


females, are at all looſened from them; and whether that 


kind, of egg, wherein the embryo. is found, be, or be not 
one of theſe veſicles looſened ? Sy 


— 
* 


The ſyſtem of Kerkring is founded on the anſwering this 
queſtion in the affirmative; but thoſe who are of the con- 


trary opinion, who are not a few, think, that the bladder 
reſembling an egg, in which the foetus is formed, comes not 


from elſewhere, but is formed in the place of the con- 
ception; and Harvey pretends to explain in what manner 


it is formed there; and they all agree, that the veſicles, 
called eggs in females, are ſo faſtened that they never can 


be removed; and even if they were, that there is no paſ- 


ſage large enough for them to deſcend by from the place 
of their formation into the womb. Some pretend alſo, that 
if theſe are eggs then men haye eggs alſo; for that the ve- 
ſicles found in cluſters at the ſides of the vaſa deferentia, 


which anatomiſts from their figure compare to a cluſter of 


due care in the management of ſo tender an object, the 
fleſh m 


are all ſo minute and 


| hundred; and in other kinds of fiſh they are 


In 
ſid 


grapes, are truly and exactly of the ſame kind with thoſe 
| | veſicles called eggs in females. See Ecss. n 
Ov a, among the antients, a kind of verſes, wherein the ver- 
ſes. were reduced to the form of an egg. Han. in voc. 
OVAL-laf, among botaniſts. See L AF. | © 
Foramen OVALE. See FoR AMEN Ovale. 1 
OVARY, ovarium (Cycl. )—OvAR1UM of fiſhes. All fiſh have 
| ovaria, but they, as well as the eggs they contain, differ great- 
ly in the different kinds, in number, ſituation, figure, and 
firuQure. In the cetaceous, the' cartilaginous, and moſt of 
the other kinds of fiſh, the cpsF1u;n is double, or there are 
two ova"ia ;' but in ſome fiſh, as in the ofmarus, the perea 
fluviatilis of Bellonius, and perhaps in ſome others it is Hinge. 
As to its ſituation, it generally occupies the whole length 
of the abdomen, as in moſt of the ſpinoſe fiſhes ; and in the 
petromyzum and accipenſer. In many of the cartilaginous 
fiſhes it occupies only the upper part of the abdomen, and 


finally, in the cetaceous fiſhes it. is placed at the corner of 


the uterus. As to its figure, it is generally oblong and com- 
preſſed, as is ſeen in molt of the ſpinoſe kinds: in thoſe fiſh 


; Which have it ſingle, it is oblong and cylindric, and in the 


cetaceous fiſhes it is round. 


| The eggs themſelves are alſo very different in number and 
ſtructure. In 


few, as in the cetaceous kinds. In the cartilaginous kinds 


regard to number, they are in ſome fiſhes very 
they are ſotnewhat more numerous, W to fiſty or a 
lo 


numerous, 
as to be beyond account, 


to their ſize and ſtructure, they alſo differ cop- 
y: in ſome fiſh they are large, reſemble a hen's 


growth and formation of the | 


egg in their contents; having a white, and yolk, and cica - 
| 24 tricula, 


SHE 


tricula, all diſtin in them, as in the bn 75" fiſhes of 
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| may be taken eff at pleaſure when the ire is not. required to 


nage may not he ſuhject to be 


others, as the cattilaginous, and other fiſh the white of the and left upper edge of the Lurnace, and be turned: down to- 
egg ferves as bowler oj to the foetus in pots in it. | ward the He, fo As do make a furrow pen hefeve and be- 
Finally, in the generality of other fiſhes, the ate very | | hind, into which the lateral edges of this cover may-enter, 
Fall, and probably do contain a white, and yolk, tho? their mu faſtened, and at pleaſure moved backward and for- 
fize makes it not eaſy to Tee their parts diſtinctiy. Al ard when it is to be put on or removed; | 
ſpinoſe fiſhes have theſe ſmall ſarts oF;eggs, and among the | | Laſtly, let a ſquare ledge, made af a thick iron plate, be 
candfaginous ones, the iccipenſer and petromyzum. It has | faſtened on the top of the upper edge ol the Jower door, 
been ſuppaſed by fome, chat the vgs of theſe, fiſhes were] Which will conyeniently ſupport the grate and the lute.; but 
ſimple bodies, and only anfwered to What Harvey, and other | this muſt be made of tuo pieces, that it may eaſily be in- 
authors ou theſe ſubjes call the cicatric/a ; but this cannot | troduced into the cavity of the furnace; and thus will you 
be the caſe, for if {o, the young fiſh muſt periſh; for the | have an aſſay oven compleat, and ready for a great variety 
ſemen of the male fiſh" is only ae ove the eggs. while CT 


of operations. 


many kinds. In others, as the cetaceous inds, they are | be ſo violent. „ e ramidal cover. muſt, however, 
br fol ant, Fo "mk uo diftintt appearance either} | have beſide, rio handles fel fo i, ee AA Convenient: 

of white, yolk, or of the cicatricula.” kee it is evident, | ly 4lfo be taken off or put on at pleaſure; and chat this when 

that the foetus pF cetacequs fiſhes, while jnluded in the egg, | b on Me aperture of che furnace . | 

receives its noutithiment from the womb itfelf;. but in the | | eaſily thrown down, Jet an iron, plate; be. rjveted..$0-the right 


-- _— - 


WS, 


they Hie in the water, and ſerves only to the rendring them When this is to be uſed, that the fe may * ee e . | =p 
vroliki. The figures of all che eg y of fiſhes, ſo far as is | fined, and the iron not be deſtroved by growing:red-hot, the A 
yet known, is round. Artedi, Ichthyology. whole inſide of the furnace muſt be covered over with lute, 


ATED-leaf, among botaniſts. See LEAF. 

OUCH, in our old writers, a collar of gold, or ſuch like or- 
nament, worn by women about their necks. Stat. 24 Hen. 1d, POW un! 
VIII. c. 13. Blount, Cowel. c mixed with water, or with blood diluted with water, : 

OVEN, or Aſaying Ovex, in metallurgy, is the particular | will ſerve very well for this purpoſe: but the moſt ready of . 
ſort of furnace, uſed by the aſſayers in their operations on all lutes, and at the ſame time one of the beſt in the world . 
metals. | 1 1 | is the coarſe earth called Windfor loam : this muſt be mixed 3 
It is moſt conveniently canſtrufted in the following manner : | up with water pretty iff, and preſſed on the inſide of the 
Make with iron plates a hollow quadrangular priſm, eleven] furnace, firſt wetted alſo with water; and when this Jute 
inches broad, and nine inches high, ending at tap in a] begins ta dry, it muſt be beat down cloſe to the ſides with a 
hollow quadrangular pyramid of ſeven inches in height; wooden mallet; and then the unevenneſſes and cracks, filled 
this priſm muſt be cloſed at bottom with ſuch another iron 


a finger, or a finger and a half thick. The matter for the 
making the aſſaying metals, c. or a mixture of clay 


1 ; y with 
ſand, powder of calcined flints, or broken cbs. niche: 


plate, which ſerves as a bottom to it. Near the bottom make 
2 door three inches high, and five inches broad, to lead to 
the aſh-hole. Above this door, and at the height of ſux 
inches from the baſis, make another door of the figure of the 
ſegment of a circle, four inches broad at its baſis, and three 
inches and a half high in the middle; then faſten three iran 
plates on the forepart of this furnace; let the firſt of them, 
which muſt be eleven inches long, and half an inch high, be 
placed with its lower edge ant the bottom of the furnace, 


and faſtened there with three or four rivets in ſuch a manner, 


that there may be, between the upper edge of the ſaid plate, 
and the ſide of the furnace, a groove ſo wide, that the ſliders 


of the lower door may be put into it, and freely move back- 


ward and forward therein: theſe muſt be made of a thicker 
iron plate. 5 5 BO 
The ſecond iron plate eleven inches long, and three inches 


high, muſſ be placed perfectly parallel to the foregoing plate; 


and in the ſpace between the two doors in ſuch a manner, 
that both the upper and lower edge of it may, with the ſide 
of the furnace, form a hollow groove: one of theſe grooves 
which looks downward, ſerves to receive the upper edges of 
the ſliders that ſhut the lower door; and the other that looks 
upward, is to receive the inferior edges of the ſliders of the 
door above. LY . 

The third plate, which is to be of the ſame dimenſions with 
the firſt, muſt be riveted cloſe above the upper door, in ſuch 
a manner, that it may form a groove looking downward, and 
contiguous to the upper edge of the upper door. In order 


to ſhut both doors, you muſt adapt to each of them two 


ſliders made of iron plates, that may move within the above- 


any cracks happen, they muft again be filled up. 
pieces of this Jute are broken off by the fire, let it 


up. with clay ſomewhat moiſter, ſo as to be made fmooth 
and even with a trowel, and then left to dry gently ; and if 


If any 
by be quite 
cold, and wet it after the operation is over, and the edges of 
the old Jute and freſh clay will unite very well, and fill up 
the holes. If the crack is but ſmall. you may uſe the furnace 
again immediately, even before the freſh clay is dry. 
This is the method of coating the gay fan nac or cu; but 
before this is done there muſt be put within the furnace ſmall 
iron bars, equal in length to the diameter of the oven; theſe 
mult be priſmatical in ſhape, quadrangular, and half an inch 
thick: their extremities will be ſupparted by the ledge be- 
fore deſcribed within the oven ; and they. muſt be placed at 
three quarters of an inch diſtance from one another. Theſe 
mult alſo be ſo placed, that. their flat ſides may be oblique | 
with regard. to the tranſverſe ſection of the furnace, and that 
the two oppoſite angles may look one upwards and the other 
downwards. The bars being thus not laid flat, but edpe- 
ways, you hinder the aſhes of the fuel of the fire from de- 
ing detained too long between the interſtices of the bars, 
and from making any obſtruction that would oppole the free 
draught of the air. After the placing theſe, the furnace being 
4 over with lute, and dried by a gentle heat, is fit for 
When an operztion is to be performed in this, two ir 

of an inch in Bickneſs — * — — than — 2 
meter of the furnace in length, muſt be put thro' the four 


* 


holes before deſcribed, ſtanding oppoſite to one another; and 


the ends of the bars muſt jut out à little beyond the edges of 
the holes on each ſide; theſe ſerve to — the muſfle wich 


mentioned grooves; but the two fliders belonging to the up- 
per door, muſt have each a hole near the top; that is, one 
a ſmall hole a fifth of an inch broad, and an inch and a 
half long; and the other a ſemicircular aperture, one inch 
high, and two inches broad: beſides this, let each ſlider 'have 
A e, that it may be laid hold of when it is to be 


its bottom, in which the coppel or teſt, with the matter to 
be worked on is to be placed: theſe are then to be introduced 
thro the upper aperture of the furnace, and ſet on theſe bars 
in ſuch a manner, that the open foreſide of the muffle be 
contiguous to the inward border of the upper door. The 
fuel is to be introduced thro' the top of the furnace, and 


4 


Beſide theſe, let five round Noles, each of an inch in dia- 
meter, be bored in the furnace; two of theſe muſt be made 
in the fore part of the furnace, two in the back part of it, 
but all at the height of five inches from the bottom, and 
three inches and a half diſtant from each fide of the furnace: 
and, finally, a fifth hole muſt be made at the height of one 
inch above the upper ed 
the furnace muſt be lined throughout with iron hooks, ſtand- 
out about half an inch, and placed at about three inches 

from one another, to hold on, and faſten the matter 
of the lute, with which the whole inner ſurface of the fur- 
nace is to be coated. 


in 
Fr 


Let an iron moveable hollow quadrangular pyramid, of three | 


inches in height, be next adapted to the upper aperture of 


the furnace ; this muſt be ſeven inches broad at the baſis, 


and end upwards in a hollow tube three inches in diameter, 

two inches high, and nearly cylindrical, but a little conver- 
gent at the top: this prominent tube ſerves to ſupport a fun- 
nel, or flue, which muſt be nearly cylindrical, hollow, and 

wo 


foot high, and made of iron plates. This, when a very | 


ſtrong fire uired; muſt be put perpendicularly upon the 
-r r 
evenly into it an inch and a half, or two inches deep dd 


$ 


of the upper door. The inſide of | 


| the cover on this account muſt be moveable, and not too 


heavy. The beſt fuel is charcoal made of hard wood, 
ang broken into pieces of an inch big, that the mule may 
be covered regularly over ſome inches high; large pieces 
of coal are to be avoided at this time, becauſe they. cannot 
fall into the narrow interſtices between the | ſides of the 
muffle and thoſe of the furnace; and cannot of courſe ſur- 


broken into ſmall pieces, may be mixed with an equal quan- 
ores. requlre long roaſting, the 
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French; fr“. A horſe is ſaid to y 


. andnogs, fm Frenich; ous 
; — — his rindani french Are broke 
_ rd; auſteil withdatigue. 5 n n eee 2 
— of ume. Phe Tarmers uf England having long 
obſerved; dove great, an advantage it rar c Hiesdo e und 
; paſture land, '20ibodonidtimes e by che ſudden riſe 
"vie brooks, aivers;;corthe- like, which dri dche ſbil of the 
wplandsu „ nd makes! them wee! Me other mending 
f manuring; o' vonltantiy mswed, have found un 2atti- 
dcial method of 'working the Tame effect, and by it producmg 
the ſamẽ gootl effett in many of chivit | ut a 
ill one. benefit of the natural ovrrflowings of meadow. 
' Lands, which lie inthe way-of fleets; is in ſome ſoft taken 
off, by their being ſubje& alſo to theſe inundations-at*im- 
proper times; — wh u winter: ſtobd has eauſed a fine crop 
of graſs, a ſummer flood ſometimes totes and deſtroys it all 
before the hay-making ſeaſon. 
There ate ſome lands ſo advantageouſly fituated, that with 
the aſſiſtance of att they may be laid under water er left 


at the pleaſure wry dhe farmer. Theſe are the moſt 


valuable of all graſs lands, and it is upon 'theſe that the für- 
mer practiſes his artificial over-fowingsz improving them in 
winter by letting in che floods to have their ſoil for manure 


upon them, and keeping them dry in ſummer when the 


is long. 


The artificial over Hein of lands is commonly effected by of plants, called by Plumier val. 
directing the ſtreams of rivers, brooks, ſprings, or hand floods, 
or ſome part of them but of their proper ichanmel ; but Where 


the ſtreams lie fo Jow us to be incapable ef over-fipwing the 
lands, they are made 'aſe of to turn ſuch engines as may raiſe 
a quantity of water ſufficient to do it. The beſt and oheapeſt 
engine for effecting this, is that called the Perfian wheel; 
which may be made of any ſige, ace g to the height the 
water is to be raiſed to, and the Rrength of the ſtream by 
which it is turned. This wheel is placed ſb, that its bettom 
oaly is immerſed in the fiveam ; and there are open boxes at 
its cogs; theſe are all filled one aftet another with water, 
which is raiſed with them to the appr part of the 'WheeP's 
circuit, and then naturally empties itſelf into à trough Which 
carries ĩt to the land. _ YT nie 
Where | ar 
have recourſe to pumps, and other engines, moved by wind. 
Lands that lie near brooks give more frequetit opportunities 


for theſe practices, than thoſe which are fleur rivers; the 


brooks having greater falls, and the rivers runming more flow 
and level: but when it can be effected by the water of large 
rivers, the land is yet more enriched by it, theſe waters be- 
ing more fruitful than the others. : | 

When the water is, by this engine, thrown into the trough, 


3 higheſt part of the land; and 


when that is ſufficiently flooded, the water is to be let into a 
large but not deep trench, feveral ſmall ones running out of 
which to all parts of the land, my convey it every where, 
and every part may be entiched by it. It is always proper to 


contrive this matter ſo, that the «ver flaving may be often re- 


peated, and the water quickly carried off; for when it is ſuf- 
tered to lie long upon the land in wimer, it is apt to breed 
ruſhes and other coarſe plants in the ground. | 

Some "farmers graze their lands till Chriſtmas, and ſome 


grounds without any 


re are not Rreams to turn this wheel, Xhe' farmers 


longer; but as ſoon as fed bare, from Alſhallows till ſpring, 


that the graſs is not too high, is the propereſt time of over- 
flowing, except that it prove a dry time in Aptil or May. If 
this happen, ovtrflewing the lands at this time will be of 
ſingular advantage; for the graſs will grow three times as faſt 
after it, in hot weather, as it would in cold, 
are the beſt to cverflow with in winter, and warm fattenir 

ſprings in ſummer z only it muſt be obſerved, that the water 
of one operation is dried in before any more is let on. It 
is always beſt alſo to do it at night, that the moiſture may be 
ſoaked into the ground before the heat of the day ; for other- 
wiſe the land is often burnt. The waſhings of toWns and of 
public highways is of great improvement to lands, as is alſo 
the waſhings of lands where ſheep feed. | 

All waters are not proper purpoſe of overflowing of 
tq enrich them, the waters of coal mines and other 
places where there is any ſulphureous mineral mixed among 
them, being apt to deſtroy and kill the graſs whert-ever they 
come. ' Theſe waters are eaſily known from the healthful 
lpring, by their leaving a reddiſh mud or ſediment behind 
them where-ever they have paſſed; but it is poMble, that even 


very! thile witers aboundi 
yoo if they were Mende 
fin 


q 


| 


Land- floods 


floods of | 


but 


2 when the ſeaſon is very dry. Theſe lands 
will not beür water in ſuch quantity at any othet time, be- 
cauſe it will not ſoak into them eaſily ; and it is for the con- 
'trary reaſon, that the light and ſpungy lands are always moſt 
imptoved by dverfleiving. Morfimer's Huſbandry. © | 
'OvER-grozn, in the ſea langiiage, When the waves of the 
ſea grow high, the ſailors call it rough ſea; but when the 
ſurges And biflows grow valtly high, then it is an over- 
SIC. 5 
'Over-hale, in the fea N A rope is ſhid to be ver- 
hated, when drawn too ſtiff, or haled the contrary way. 
OveR-halt rhe runner, int the ſta language. See RUNNER. 
OveR-ha'e the ſheet, in the ſea language. See SHEET. a 
Oykn-Ydr, in the manege, the ſame with over- dune. See the ar- 
tiele Ovz's-done, ſupra. = | | We 
Ovxx. et, or overthrow; in the ſea language. A ſhip is faid 
to vver-fet when her keel turns aper 


ſo that ſhe falls upon one ſide. | | 
 Over-zorrted, in manege, is the ſame with cer-done. 
It is called in French, &//rapaſſer. Ste Oyth-tone and Es TRA- 
PASSER. = | 4 RS 
Over-ltzing of children may be prevented by a machine called 
3 TEN 
OVIEDA, in botany, the name given by Linnæus to a genus 
The characters of which 
are theſe: the perianthium is a ſhort and broad one-leaved 
cup, lightly divided into five e:e and pointed ſegments; and 
remaining after the flower is fallen. The flower conſiſts of 
one petal, and is of the labiated kind. The tube is extreme- 
4 and ſlender, and ſtands upon the germen of the piſtil. 
is ſomewhat thicker at the top than at the baſe, and the 
upper lip is hollow and emarginated; the lower is divided ifito 
three fegments. The ſtamina are four filaments longer than 
the flower. The anther are roundiſh. The germen of the 
piſtil is globoſe, and ſtands between the cup and the flower. 
The ſtyle is capillary, and of the length of the ſtamina; arid 
the ſtigma is bifid and acute. The fruit is a globoſe berry, 
_ plated in the 4 which grows larger to receive it, and is of 
a'campaniform ſhape. The feeds are oval, and are two'in 
number. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 295. Plumier, Gen 24. 
OVILE, among the Romans, a name given to the encloſures 
in which the comitia met to create magiſtrates. Ste the 
article Comtra, Cyl. ; | | 


OO 


viviparous creatures, ſeems, in the inſe& world, to be much 
leſs fixed and determinate than is ſuppofed. It is evident, that 
ſome flies, which are naturally ov2parous, if they are kept 
from the finding a proper nidus for their eggs, be it meat, or 
any pk elſe, will retain them ſo long beyond their due time 
of exclufion, that they will hatch into worms in the body of 
the parent, and be afterwards depoſited alive on fleſh, of in 
the manner of the young of the viviparous inſets. Bartho= 
line gives an account in his Medical obſervations, ' of a hen, 
which, inſtead of eggs, brought forth no leſs than five living 
chickens ; but ſhe died of it. N. 8 
This ſtory of Bartholine is countenanced in a great meh- 
ſure by 4 thing which happened in this kingdom; where, in 
the county of Norfolk, ſome years after his potting this 
hiſtory, ere Was a ben, which, tho” big with eggs, could 
not lay, but after a time died; and people being curious to 
open her afterwards, there was found in the ovarium, a chitken 
| diſclofed from the ſhell, and perfectly formed in all its parts; 
and probably had this been excluded 
have followed, aftet being hatched in the ſame unnatural 
manner. We have in ſome authors inſtances given of the 
ſame accident in the ſerpent kind, which puzzle the diftitic- - 
tion between the ovipargus and viviparous kinds. 
OVIS, the /hezp. The character of this genus of animals, given 
by naturaliſts, is, that the covering is wool, not hair; the 
mouth propottionably ſmaller than in the ox kind; the horns 


- 


| crooked, wrinkled,” and often ſpital, and the papillz 
Bo Ep ee eee 8 


and flender hairs, oddly twiſted and contorted, and varibuſy 
interwoven with one another. This is a loathing peculiar 
to the ſheep kind, ſo far as is 7 known, no other animal 
having been ſeen to poſſeſs it: it is not. however. the cloath- 
ing of all the ſpecies of ſheep, ſome of the diſtant nations 
having ſhort hair, like that of the goat. _ ee, - 
We at prefent know five ſp cies of this animal: 1. The 
common flee of our own paſtures. 2. The ovis laticatda, 
famous for the enormous ſize and breadth” of its tail, which 
- often weighs thirty pountls, Ste the article PLAtycercos. 
3. The l. Arehſichorbs. See S4REPSICHOROS. 4. The gies 
Affi ana, or Affican ſheep, which inſtead of the wool of the huis, 
has ſhort hair like that of the goat we have theſe often 
brought into England, and they ſeem no way different from 
| vurs büt- in theit coveri And 5. the vis 12 755 com- 
motily called the pts, hy is is of the ſize of our herb. 
hinder part of Its head is more promitient, and its cars 
hung down. ir ferotum is vety large, 
placed in the riddle of the belly ; the horns ſmall, and ben - 
ing down td the eyes; and the neck adorned with a large 
A | Mane. 


3 Which misfortune 
| Happens either by bearing too much fail, or by grounding her, 


OVIPAROUS (Ga. The diſtinction between oviparous nl 


in this ſtate, more would 


and their penis . 


* F 


_ 
__ - 


® 


„W 2 ien nen 336 n 7: BED 
_ To, theſc\are uſually added the pacos and my/mor;;, dhe firſt of 
which properly belon 


| this time. ad de TS liz e gin worn et 
In the Linnæan ſyſtem of. zoology the /ſheep; makes a diſtin 
| "porcelain, of which they are very fond. It is black, orna- 


dil of ſtone, and lay on the gold afterwards. If they would 


OUNCE 4 — The ounce avirdupois weight, is about 37% 


O U R. 


| piane. The hair of the. reſt ef the body is hort, and en 
. (have a dewlap under the throat like. our bulls. - Ray's Syn. 


* 


| found any Where 


genus of animals, of the order of the pecora. The characters 
dy which the creatures of this genus are diſtinguiſhed from the 


reſt of that order, are theſe : their horns are hollow, bent] 


backward, -wreathed and crooked, and-ſcabrous, not ſmooth 
on their outſide, - Linnæi Syſtem, Nat. p. 3. 
UMIEN, a name given by the Chineſe to,a, peculiar fort of 
' mented with gold. They ſometimes alſo. call the blue: and 
gold, which is made in z ſame manner, by the ſame name. 
They colour it with three parts of the azure, and ſeven parts 
have it bluiſh, _ they add le 


of the azure, and ſome ceruſs 
white. Obſerv. de I Aſie. | | 


— 


F Polmn. to no 0 nn 2 
Ou sex is alſo the Engliſh name of the lynx, or lupus cervarius, 
a very fierce beaſt of prey. See LyNx. EIT 


— er 


OURISSIA, in zoology, a name by which Cluſius and ſome | 
© other authors have called the hnmmng-bird, or guainumbi. 


Cu Exot. I. 5. c. 7. See the article GuA|1NnUMBL _, | 
OUROLOGY, in medicine, a name given * to a 
treatiſe or diſcourſe on the ſubject of urine. The chemiſts 
have given us. treatiſes on the analyſis of urine, and the pre- 
parations of it, ſuch as the phoſphorus, &c. under the name of 
ourolopies : and medical writers have, under the ſame name, 
given us treatiſes on the prognoſtics from the urine, and its 
Farious appearance in different diſeaſes.  - . 
The firſt ſtep towards judging by the urine, is to fix ſome- 
thing as its ſtandard in a healthy ſtate, all the deviations from 
which, in whatever reſpect, are to be judged ſignals of 


. diſtempers or diſtempered habits, This ſtandard is beſt taken 


from the urine. of a perſon in health, of between thirty and 
E forty years old, and it is of a citron colour and moderate con- 


ſiſtence, of a due and ſomewhat ſtrong ſmell, and made in| 


a conſiderable quantity. This, when it has ſtood a proper 
time, is alſo to depoſit a natural ſediment. By being well ac- 


quainted with all the ſtages and changes of this, the diſeaſed] 


- urine will be eaſily judged of by their ſeveral peculiarities — 
difference from it. il. Tranſ. N. 100. 3 


It is faid by ſome, that people often die with good and bealth- 


ful urine; but this is only ſaid by thoſe who are not ſkilful 
in urine: for it is as impoſſible. for the urine to be healthful 
at the approach of death in diſeaſes, as for the blood to be ſo. 
The time of inſpecting the urine, and the time that the urine 

' is made that is to be inſpected, are alſo circumſtances of great 
conſequence. The urine by which the beſt judgment is to 
be formed, is that made after the firſt ſleep in the night; and 


ite time of judging of this is not immediately when it s| 


made, but about two hours after, when it has had time to 


ſettle. It muſt in the mean time be ſet to ſettle in a moderate 


air, neither too cold nor too hot. The firſt hinders the ſet- 
tling, and the latter rarifies the colour; and if very great, it 
7 2 an ebullition, which deſtroys what ſhould ſwim upon 
' the ſurface of the urine. The urine muſt not be judged of in 
the ſun, nor by candle-light; for either of theſe lights will 
give falſe colours: but the proper place is, when there is a 
moderate, not glaring light ; and when it is firſt received, it 
muſt be held very ſtill and ſteady ; afterwards it will be pro- 
per to ſhake it, to ſee the whole that ſwims in it, and will 

" ſeparate from it. Eygel. de Urins. 
The colour of the urine is the moſt precarious of all its ap- 
pearances, and to be judged of with the greateſt caution. 
What is taken to be the mark of a diſeaſe in this caſe, is 
often only the effect of medicines or the food: rhubarb or ſaf- 
' fron will make the urine yellow, and a common fallad will 
make it greeniſh ; but theſe tinctures go off after a few hours 
from the time of taking the things which occaſion them. 
People who live in a hot air, and thoſe who uſe violent ex- 
erciſe, uſually make more high coloured urine than others. 
The ſubſtance, the quantity, the qualities, and the contents 
of the urine, will always diſcover to the attentive view the 
nature, cauſe, and ſymptoms of the perſon. who made it. 
What is moſt to be KA as to the ſubſtance of the urine 
is, whether it be thick or thin, clear or turbid, oily or not 
aily. The copiouſneſs of it is only to be judged of by com- 
pariſon of the quantity yoided within the twenty-four hours by 
the patient, with that he uſed to void in health, or that quan- 


tity which at a medium a man in health does uſually void. 


Among the qualities of the urine, the principal is the ſmell. 
This 18 affolted not only by diſeaſes, but by medicines taken 


for then. The urine is on many occaſions rendered foetid ; 
reeable 
tine and many of the diſtilſed oils. 


and there are ſome things which communicate an 
* ſmell to jt, ſuch as turpen 
Among the things which render the urine fœtid, the princi 


tous taſte, but this goes off, and a ſweetneſs or inſipidity is 


ort mixtures of two or more of them, in different propor- 


19909 
declares its qualities. It is naturally of a ſaltiſh and ſulphu- 


obſerved in it. The principal colours of the urine in its va- 
rious ſtates, as inflained-by. diſeaſes, are white, yellow, red- 
diſh, and black; to one or two of theſe, differing in degree 


tions, mayche referred the other leſs! common colours of pale 
- Citron, high-red, greenant blue, which laſt two, in any per- 
ſect degree, are very unceommon. The moſt dangerous of all 
urines are the blue and the black, particularly the laſt: the 
antients, however, judged too ſevetely of it. Galen ſays, 
he never knew any one recover who made black urine; but 
2 meet with ſome inſtances of children eſcaping after this 
ſympf tom. 0 rar ace | 
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he contents of the urine are of three kinds: the ſediment 
or matter ſubſiding to the bottom; the matter hanging in the 
middle; and the matter ſwimming at the top. Theſe differ 
according to their degrees of weight, and in all: theſe the 
phyſician is to obſerye, the ſubſtance, colour, uniformity and 
likeneſs. For: example: the beſt ſediment, is that which 
is moderate in ſubſtance and quantity, white, uniform, and 
alike both for matter and time. We are: not to expect a ſe- 
diment in the urine in all diſeaſes, and in ſome a thinner, 
in others a thicker ſediment, is the beſt ſymptom. Among 
all the appearances of the middle and top of the urine, the 
worſt is that of a ſort of clouds forming themſelves in the 
urine, and riſing to the top entirely. Theſe are the ſigns of 
. light-headedneſs, and often of death itſelf. 
Beſides theſe, which are the general contents of urine, there 
are particular ones; ſuch as mealy matter, ſcales, coagulated 
blood, purulent matter, aſhes, lime, pieces of ſeeming fleſhy 
matter, ſmall hairs, woolly filaments, flying duſt, tough ſtuff 
adhering to the ſides of the veſſel, and reſembling the webs 
of ſpiders, bladders, froth, fat or cream-like ſubſtances, and 
finally ſandy or ſtony matter. This laſt is the moſt frequent 
of all, and is of two kinds; the one found in the body, the = 
other only ſeparated from the urine after it is diſcharged. It 1 
is of great conſequence to know theſe, as they give great light "0 
into the nature of nephritic complaints. The ſandy matter 
generated in the body always precipitates itſelf to the bottom 
in the urine, as ſoon as it is made, and remains looſe in it; 
but the other only ſeparates from it in the pot, and adheres to 
the ſides of it in form of a ſort of cruſt. It has been ſuppoſed 
by many, that preſages of the ſtone may he made from theſe 
ſeparations from the urine, but there is no certainty in it; 
only this, that thoſe who have been uſed to void grains of 
ſand, if they ſuddenly leave it off, and from that time begin 
to make a whitiſh and thin urine, they then may be ſuſpected 
to have a ſtone breeding within them. 2113 096 
The naturg of the ſand voided at times by people afflicted with 
the ſtone, may ſerve as a guide to judge of the nature of the 
diſeaſe. When it is hard and red, the ſtone is likely to be 
ſituated in the bladder; if hard and white, the kidneys are 
likely to be the ſeat of the diſorder. We have inftances of 
very particular matters voided by urine, beſide: theſe: ſome 
wholly: erroneous ; others certain, tho' very ſtrange. Plem- 
pius gives an account of a woman who voided a Poe oy 
matter with her urine for ſeveral months after the going o 
of a quartan ague, and tho' ſhe diſcharged great quantities of 
this, was not at all the better for it. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 100. 
OUT, OuTsDe, or WITHOUr, in the manege, is the con- 
trary of in, inſide, inner, &c. See In, Inner, &c. 
OUTIN, in zoology, a name by which ſome call the fiſh known 
among authors by the name of oxyrynchus. HW/illeughbys Hiſt, 
Piſc. p. 187. See the article Oxx TNC Hus. 2 
OUTLICKER, or OuTLiGGER, in a ſhip, a ſmall piece of 
timber, three or four yards long, as occaſion ſerves, made 
faſt to the top of the poop, and ſtanding right out a-ftern: 
at the outmoſt end of it is a hole, into which the ſtanding 
part of the ſheet is received, and made faſt through the block 
of the ſheet; and then again received through another block, 
which is ſeized to this outlicher, hard by the end of it. This 
is ſeldom uſed in men of war, or in great ſhips; and when- 
ever it is made uſe of, it is becauſe the mizen maſt is placed 
ſo far aft, that there is not room enough within board to hale 
Outligger ſeems the true orthography of the word, which ap- 
pears to be derived from the Dutch uitlegger, q. d. outlier. 
OUTNESS, is uſed by ſome for that relation of- ings by which 
one appears out of, or at a diſtance from another. 1 4 
Dr. Berkeley, in his eſſay on viſion, makes uſe of the word 
outneſe ; and obſerves, that we form no notion of - outne/s 
from the ſenſe of ſeeing merely, but only from motion. 
OVUM (Cycl.)— Ovux-Anguinum, a name given by many au- 
thors to a foſſil, ſuppoſed by the vulgar to be the-petrified 
egg of a ſerpent, but being really like the brontiæ and om- 
briæ, ſpecies of the echinites. See ECTS. 
Ovun-pobpi, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome of the 
earlier writers, to the raceous, or thin-ſhelled nautilus. 
be reſemblance of the body and arms of the fiſh-which in- 
habits this ſhell, with thoſe. of the ſea · polypus, gave occaſion 


to their ſuppoſing this creature the ſame animal, not yet got 
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out of the egg: The ſhell of this ſpecies being very thin 
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and looking like an egp-ſhell, gave farther countenance to | Every farmer who can keep two teams, would do wiſely td 
"his error in leſs knowing ages. 8 8 haue one of them of horſes, and the other of oxen; it is 
Ovuu rumpbii, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of much better to yoke them together by the necks and breaſt:, 
celane bell, of the 1 kind, called an egg, from its] than by the horns as fome do; and where 4 man keeps an 
ſhape, by that author. See PORCELLANA. | | ox team, he ſhould raiſe two oxen and two cow Calves every 
OUZELL, or Brook OUZELL, in zoology, an Engliſh name | year to keep up his ſtock ; for it is better for a farmer, in all 
for the rollus aquaticus, more uſually called the water rail. | neceſſary things, to be a ſeller than a buyer. Chalky land ſpoils 
See the article RoLLUs. BO i dae feet of oxen more than any other. Mertimer's Husband- 
OvuzELL, or Ring OUZELL, an Engliſh name. for a bird of ry, p. 233. | 5 5 
the merula or blackbird kind, remarkable for a white ring Stealing OxtN, or creatures of the ox kind, old or young, whe- 
about its neck, and thence called by authors merula terquata ; | ther bull, cow, Sc. ſtrictly fo called, fteer, bullock, heifer, 
it is more commonly called in Engliſh, the ring amzell. Ray's | or calf, is now felony without benefit of clergy ; as is like- 
Ornithology, p. 144+ See AMZELL. I Wiſe killing any of theſe; with an intent to ſtea any part of 
OUZEL, or Water Ovzer, the Engliſh name of the merula their carcaſes. Stat. 15 & 16. Geo, II. c. 34. & Stat. 14. 
aquatics, - Seo MeRULA. | Geo. II. c. 6. See CATTLE. | 
OWL, in zoology. See the article Bu go. Diſeaſes of Oxkx. As ſcarce any creature is more uſeful to 
Churn OWL. See CAPRIMULGUS. man than the ox kind, nothing is more worthy conſide- 
Horn Ow. See Horn. | | ration than the nature and origin of their diſeaſes, and the 
Ow. fiſh, or ſea OwL, in ichthyography, an Engliſh name | - remedies for them. The ſame diſtemper that has of late 
for the lumps, more frequently called the Jump-fiſh; and by | years carried off ſuch vaſt numbers of theſe cattle with us 
the Scotch the cock-paddle. Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 208. and elſewhere, has at other times raged in Italy. In the year 
See the article LUMPUs. „„ ; | 17 10, and the ſucceeding one, there was a great mortality 
Oui pigeon, the name of a particular ſpecies of pigeon, called amongſt the horned cattle there, and the occaſion of it was 
by Moore the columba bubo nominata. It is a ſmall and ſhort- evidently the unnatural ſeaſon. preceding. The whole au- 
bodied prgeoh. It has a ſhort round head, and has a ſeries of | tumn before had been wet, and at the time of the winter 
feathers that ſeparate and open two ways upon the breaſt : ſolſtice there were continual cold winds, and ſmall, but laſt- 
but its moſt remarkable character is its beak, the upper chop | ing rains. The ſpring that ſucceeded, was alſo cold and 
of ,which is bent, and hooked over like an owl's: this is the | rainy, and the defect of heat and abundance of moiſture, 
occaſion of its name. It is of various colours, as white, made a change in the whole face of nature: the medicinal 
blue, or black, but is always of only one colour, never pied. |. ſprings had not their wonted effect; and the fruits of the 
Maore's Columbarium, p. 54. e earth could not appear at their proper ſeaſons, nor in their 
OX, bos, in zoology. See the article Bos. 8 ' due perfection. The graſs was injured by this, and the 
The ox is a very ſerviceable animal, in many reſpects; but his ground rendered continually damp and unwholeſome ; and to 
nature depends wholly on that of the bull and cow, from | this was evidently owing the malignant and contagious diſeaſe _ 
which he is bred. Derbyſhire and Lancaſhire are ſaid to] that raged among the cattle afterwards, It was ſuppoſed at that 1 
have the beſt oxen in England. Wales, and the iſland of | time with them, as of late with us and elſewhere, that the 
Angleſea, afford a kind that are very valuable to the farmers, | contagion was brought in among their oxen by ſtrange cattle | 
as they will fatten upon middling land ; and the Scotch oxen coming from infected places, but this proved to be an error; | any 
are yet hardierthan theſe.” The long-legged ſhort-horned cow, | for if an ox was removed to ever ſo diſtant a paſture; he ne- _—_ 
of the Dutch breed, is the beſt for milk; but then this kind | ver eſcaped the better for it: the whole earth and its produc- ; 
needs to be very carefully kept. This ſort of cow will of- | tions were vitiated throughout the country, and there was no an 
ten yield two gallons of milk at a tige. | fafety in any part of it. Michelotti de Morbis Boum. | Ky 
When theſe creatures are intended to breed, the better the The uſe of this obſervation Huſt be, the keeping the cattle = 
land is the larger ſort of beaſts are to be choſen, and the greater | in ſucceeding years out of the way of thoſe things which oc- 
will be the profit. But of Whatever fort the breed is, the | caſion their ſickneſſes in. ſuch as theſe; If the autumn or 
bull ſhould always be of the ſame country with the cow, | winter be extremely cold and wet, remove the cattle out of 
otherwiſe it never ſucceeds ſo well. The bull ſhould be] the low grounds, and put them to feed in ſandy dry ſoils on 
choſen of a ſharp quick countenance, his forehead broad and | the high grounds ; give them water from ſuch places where 
curled, his eyes black and large, his horns long, his neck | the ſun has moſt power, and it is leſs chilling cold than in 
fleſhy, his belly long and large, and his hair ſmooth and like. | others; and in caſes of imminent danger, always mix ſome 
velvet; his breaſt ſhould be large, his back ſtrait and flat, his ſalt in it. If the bad weather continues; let them always 
buttocks ſquare, his thighs round, his * ſtrait, and his] have clean ſtraw to lie on, and a-dry covering; and in cafes 
jJaints ſhort. This ſort of bull is the beſt for breed, and | where the contagion is already begun, the fumigating the 
makes the beſt oxen for draught as well as for fattening, houſes where they are kept with bay-leaves and eleutherian 
The cow ought to have a broad forehead, black eyes, great | bark, is judged conyenient. As to remedies, when they are 
clean horns,* the neck long and thin, the belly large and once ſeized with the diſtemper, it is hard” to underſtand what 
deep, the thighs thick, the legs round, and the joints ſhort ;\| intention to preſcribe in, and how to aſcertain the doſes; and 
a white large and deep udder with four teats, and large feet.] as the late practice, in attempting to cure, has been of very . 
The ſize muſt be proportioned to the goodneſs of the land.] little ſervice, the cautions for the preſerving and preventing "Rig 
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The largeſt' cows, in general, give the greateſt quantity of | the diſeaſe, ought to be redoubled, to prevent an almoſt in- 
milk; and it is always a good rule to take the cattle from a | curable misfortune. _ ? | 2 
worſe ground than that on which they are to be kept; for if | The diſeaſes of oxen are much leſs frequent than thoſe of the -*Y 
from a better they are apt to degenerate. The beſt time of | human ſpecies ; but where-ever they appear, "they uſually be- 7 
a cow's life for breeding of calves, is from three years old] come more violent after a time, and generally are very con- 
till twelve : the black cows are uſually choſen to breed out of. | tagious. In Italy in the year 1711; there appeared a diſcaſe 
The largeſt oxen are to be choſen for work, and for feeding, | among the oxen, which carried off as great numbers as the 
but then it muſt be where there is land rich enough to main- | late diſtemper among us has done. Some acrid and cauſtic we 
tain them, When they are to draw, care muſt be taken to] falts.in the blood, ſeem to have been one of the principal = 
match them well, both for height and ſtrength ; for if one | cauſes of this diſeaſe j as when the blood was let out at the | 1 
be ſtronger than the other, the weakeſt will ſoon be deſtroyed. | ear of the dying cattle, and fell upon the ground, there were I 
They muſt never be driven beyond their natural pace, for the | always found, as it dried up, certain concretions of ſalts 
beating them throws them into ſurfeits, and many other diſeaſes, | _ ſparkling like ſo many cryftals. F | 
The time of putting oxen to work, is at three years old; A the creatures which were opened, aſter dying with 
they muſt be worked gently the firſt year, r, in hot] this diſeaſe, the inſides of the ſtomach and inteſtines were 
weather, and fed with a 3 quantity of hay: this will] found covered with tubercles like the puſtules of the ſmall- 
enable them to bear their labour better than graſs; and they box: the common people ſuppoſed this the cauſe of the di- 
ſhould be always kept in a middle. ſtate, neither too fat nor ſeaſe; but upon farther enquiry, it appeared only one of the 
too lean. They may be worked till they are ten or twelve effects of it; for ſuch beaſts as died very ſuddenly of this di- 
year old, and then ſold. | III ſeeaſe, when opened; had their inteſtines found ; ſo that theſe 
It is obſerved, that meat and fair treatment, ſucceed much | puſtules on their ſurface appear to have been only a ſymptom 
better with this animal than blows. The beſt way to. break | ws diſeaſe: in a very advanced ſtage. All medicines were 
a young one to the yoke, is to put him to it with an old | found vain in this diſeaſe; and ſuch of the creatures as re- 
tame ox of about his own height and ſtrength. If he prove covered, had always puſtules of this kind on their ſkin, which 
unruly after this, he muſt be kept hungry, and made to feed] ouzed out a bloody iche. 
out of the driver's hand. Oxen are much more profitable to | From the whole it appears, tliat this diſeaſe was af acute fe- 
keep than horſes, there being no loſs in them; and an old] ver in theſe creatures, of a malignant kind; and that the 
wrought «x fattening as well as a young one, and being as | - texture of the blood was always broke in it; and'that- its 
good meat. Their keeping alſo. is cheaper, for they eat no] cauſe was to be attributed to various ſalts talen in from the 
oats : their harneſs and their ſhoes alſo are conſiderably chea- | Airs, or in eating or drinking. Many had called it #' plague | 
per, and they are not ſo ſubject to diſeaſes. . They muſt al- | - among the cattle, but it appeated rather what we underfiand AJ 
ways indeed have goad graſs and good hay, and they are not by the name of a contagious: peſtilential ſever, than an ab 3 
lo letviceable as horſes, when there is working in carts, | - ſolute plague 4 and a. peculiatly humid ſeaſon; joined with * 
and where the ways are good; but for winter plowing, where |. exhalations of mineral ſubſtances -out of the fort ſome 
| the ground r an ex will do as much work as a hotſe. reaſon — : more frequent an 
* and | r | uſual - 
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monious e 
Purges of all kinds 
in the beginning is always neceſſary, and muſt be more 


| moſt of theſe things intended as reliefs, tend plainly to the 


from the reſt and kept warm. When his mouth begins to be | 


| nitive electuary and cream of tartar, diſſolved in a large quan- 
- tity of water-gruel; this is the more neceſſary if the crea- | 
ture be fat: if a lean beaſt be ſeized, bleeding is the firſt 


neck, and the parts about where the vein was opened ſhould | 


- ſuch acid. In caſes where the ſeton does not diſcharge kind- 


_ vinegar, garlick, ſulphur, falt, and juniper berries; and both 
with ſweet oil. This author condemns. all medicines, and | 


fo 


opening them the blood was alway 
. Was often ( | 
tou in their bones was found driefup and waſted; und all the 
Ibis author rejects 

a practice that could be of no uſe in a caſe here the 
and humors had all Toft their due ſtate; and were tending to 
corruption. 
. _, ſo-gratly | | 
lary patt, and the making ſętons in the ears, on their necks, 
. and in their breaſts; the only internal medicine he preſeribes 
is a mixture of the theriaca diateſſaron, two ounces; dioſeor- 
dium, one dunce; powder of peruvian bark, two ounces. 
This doſe is to be given every day ſor 
diſſolved in three pints of the juice of brook lime, water creſs, 
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. - - 4fual;broupht it upon theſe creatures, whoſe noſes being continu: | 
ue ** near theground, gave theſeexhalations immediate entrance 
The 


firſt of abating the ſeyet; the ſecond of reſtraining the acri- 


known among the antients. It was fi 
from Hungary, and infected the cattle by the breath, by the 

DY, Aa that it found| 
open. He preſcribes for the preſervation, the taking great | 
Care that they have perfectly good food and drink; and ad- 
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method of cure ſeems to conſiſt in two intentions; the | 


of the-dals;} 5b ok G ; 
are cautiouſly to be avoided ; and 3 
largely admitted in the more robuſt creatures. The common 
medicines given as febrifuges and cephalics, all do harm; the 
ſumigations of diverſe kinds, all are idle or miſchievous; and 


increaſing the diſeaſe, as they add to the accelerated motion of | 


the blood, and break its texture more than before. The 
moſt rational method of treatment is this 4 
As ſoon as a beaſt is ſeen to be affected, let him be ſeparated 


ſore, let a clyſter be given; and if this does not work, then 
a gentle emollient may be given by the mouth, made of le- 


thing to be done; aſter this, a ſeton muſt be made in the 


be ſcarified. If the fever does not abate on theſe methods, 


the creature ſhould be blooded. again: then, inſtead of the 


great quantities of watry liquors, which are uſually given, 


the creature ſhould have ſomething ſtrong, ſuch as a mix- | 

ture of wine with its liquor, and that in conſiderable quan- 
tity. When the fever abates, he is to be allowed but little 

drink for the three firſt days, and that ſhould be a decoction 


of mallows with a mixture of lemon juice, or ſome ðther 


ly, a bliſter muſt be applied over it. When by this means 


the creature begins to recover, elm leaves and olive leaves, | 


are to be mixed with the tay it eats; the creature muſt be 
walked out a little, and its litter changed for freſh : this ſhould 
be done every day, in cafes where the creature is weak and 
Poor. | 85 N ˖ FS 1 7 
For the preſervation of cattle from the diſeaſe, nothing is ſo 
proper as the taking great care that they drink only clean and 
pure water, and that 
after ſun-riſe: they muſt be carefully kept out of infected 
places, and their ſtables fumigated, by burning in them frank- 


inſence, juniper berries, and the like ingredients; or by firing | | 
off ſmall quantities of gunpowder at ſeveral times, or fprink- | 
ling vinegar and camphor on a red-hot iron. The creatures | 


mouths be waſhed at times with lemon juice, and their 
ears With vi 


"Theſe were the ' ſentiments of Gazola on this fatal difeaſe, | 
which he had carefully attended to in all its ſtage 
however, diſſents from this author in ſome particulars. He 

_ ſays, that the diſtemper was. a true plague among the cattle ; 
the oxen, was well | 
brought into Italy | 


and obſerves, that this very plague am 


pores of the skin, or by any other paſſage 


viſes the waſhing their mouth and noſtrils with a mixture of 
he and Gazola agree in adviſing the rubbing the creatures over 


even bleeding; but greatly recommends ſetons, cauteries, and 


bliſters. - He adviſes theſe to be uſed as ſoon as ever the crea- | 

ture is perceived to be fick, and that not only on the neck, | 
other part. Lanciſi, 

ap. Acta Eruditor. Ann 1715. p. 463. 


but on the ſhoulders, the hips, and any 
Franciſcus Fantaſti publiſhed à treatiſe on 


ven were ſeized differently, and 


with different ſymp- 
toms in different places, 


tho the cauſe of the diſtemper was 
evidently the fame in all. pov bes 


Some of the cattle, be obſervid;; yoidebgreat/quarieidies of | 


blood by the urinary ; - Theſe 
always found fluid, and the brain 
decayed, or full of - foetid matter; and the mar- 


ntly tending to a ſtate of corruption. 
bleeding in all 


He commends ſcariſication and cauteries ; he al- 


tecommends the trepaning the horns to the medul- 


three ſucceſſive days, 


Curvy I nt e pint of ſtrong white wine. 


Bapuſt 


they eat only dry food till ſome hours | 


negar or urine; and no hogs, ſheep, or other ani- | 
mals ſhould be ſuffered to feed among ther. Gaz:la de Feſte 


Lanciſi, | 


My died, and on, 
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the arm which were ſeized with the diſeaſe, continually had 

a running of a mucous matter from their noſe, and a weep. 

ing at the eyes; and that when the corners of theſe creature's 

eyes were waſhed with wine, in which ſage leaves had been 
infuſed, there came out ſeveral cluſters of ſmall and ſlender 
worms twzited one among another, and forming little bundles 
of twenty and more. He obſerves alſo, that theſe creatures 
when affected, uſually carried their heads upward, not bend. 
ing to the earth as uſual. This author adviſes every thing to 
be done to promote perſpiration : he preſcribes contrayerva 
and anpelica root, in white wine, in large doſes once or 
twice a day warm, and recommends the fumigating their ſtalls 
with juniper and bay berries. The waſhing their mouths and 

... noſtrils with wine and ſulphur, is alſo preſcribed in his trea- 
tiſe: a decoction of roſemary, fennell, and ſage, with white 
wine, vinegar, and falt, is alſo recommended as a drink to be 
often given ; and he preſcribes the holding their heads for- 
Cibly in a depending poſture, that they may give opportuni- 
ty to the ſaliva to run out, and the waſhing their mouth with 

| vinegar and ſalt to cleanſe it of the foulneſs. Maxzini, Lit 
ter. ad Valliſnier. de Peſte Boum. | 

Ox-eye, in the ſea language, a name given by the ſeamen to 

"thoſe dreadful ſtorms that are ſometimes met with on the 
coaſt of Guinea; for at firſt it appears in the form of an ox'$ 
eye, and not much bigger; but it deſcends with ſuch celcrity, 
that in a very little ſpace of time, and often before they can 
prepare themſelves for it, it ſeems to them to overſpread the 
whole hemiſphere ;4and at the ſame time forces the air with 
ſo much violence, that the ſhips are ſometimes ſcattered ſe- 
veral ways, ſome directly contrary, and ſometimes are ſunk 
down right. ; | EE cas f 

Ox- eye, certhia, in ornithology. See CERTHIA. 

Ox hy, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of two-winged fly, bred 
from a fly-worm, hatched under the ſkin of oxen, from the 
egg of the parent fly lodged there. ; 

The female of this fly makes a number of ſmall wounds in 

the backs of horned cattle, and in each of theſe depoſits an 

egg; which is afterwards hatched by the warmth of the crea- 

ture's body. As ſoon” as hatched, the young worm finds it- 

| ſelf in a very convenient lodging, and in a way to be fur- 
niſhed with all the neceſſaries of life. 

The places were they lie are eaſily diſcovered, as there is ever 

a tumor about them, like that on the foreheads of children 

from falls ; within this, and under the thick skin of the crea- 

ture, is the worm lodged. The country-people know very 
well that a worm is contained within each of theſe tumors, 
but they are ſomething miſtaken as to the fly it comes from; 
the gad-fly being the moſt buſy about theſe creatures, and giv- 
ing them moſt vexation, they naturally enough have ſuppoſed 
this the produce of the egg of that fly ; but this is an errone- 
ous opinion: Mr. Valliſnieri ſeems the firſt who underſtood 
the true ſtate of the caſe, and he has given a very full and 
excellent account of it. FO | 
Every one of theſe tumors on the ox has within it a cavity 
proportioned to the ſize of the worm, and both the internal 
cavity, and the external tumor, always increaſe gradually as 
the incloſed worm grows larger. In the middle of May theſe 
tumors are ſeen of their full ſze, and are then an inch high, 
and an inch and a half broad at their baſe. 2 | 
The greater number of theſe' tumours are always found on 
cattle of about three years old. The number of tumors on 
the creature are uncertain, and are according to the number 
of eggs which have ſucceeded from the laying of the fly; 
ſometimes only three or four, ſometimes twenty or thirty, or 
more, are found on the ſame creature. They are not regu- 
"larly placed, but are uſually on the back about the ſpine, 
.tho* ſometimes on the legs and ſhoulders. Sometimes they 


' ſtand very cloſe to one another; ſometimes they are more 


I Þ -Adiſtin and ſeparate. It is obſerved alſo, that the oxen 
the ſame ſubjeR, | 
about the ſame time; and by his writings it appears, that the | 


Which feed on open plains are much lefs ſubject to them than 
thoſe that are kept in the neighbourhood of woods,” 
At the time when the worm has obtained its full growth, and 
is about to leave the tumor, there is a perforation in it ſuffici- 
ently plain to eyes accuſtomed to obſervations of this kind; 
nor is it indeed only at this time that this hole may be obſerv- 
ed! it is diſtinguiſhable at all times, if properly ſought after, 
and is evidently the hole made by the parent fly to introduce its 
egg, which has never cloſed, but, on the contrary; has opened | 
more as the tumor increaſed, and the incloſed worm grew: 
bat toward the end of the time that the worm is incloſed, 
it enlarges much more quickly than at any other period. 
The hole is placed in various parts of the tumor, but very 
rarely on or near its top, more frequently near ſome part of 
its circumference:” But theſe” often, tho near the circumfe - 
rence while the tumor is ſmall, become ſituated at its top, 
'» when it is grown to its utmoſt fize; from the irregular growth 
ol its ſeveral parts. This hole is of very ſignal ſervice, and 
indeed of abſolute neceſſity to the life of the animal ĩneloſed; 
inc it is by means of this that it holds a communication 
wich the external air, and its poſterior ſtigmata are placed as 
thoſe of the reſt of the fly-worms, near the hinder extremity 
che body, and that part were they are is always placed di- 
rectly againſt this hole in the tumor. When the tumor is of 
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fame dme, an dhe ſame ſubjeft; wich him we find, that 
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r conſidergble fize, theſe may be ſeen by the naked eye; _ 


the help of glaſſes will always diſcover them; 


they are ſituated being rendered the more 
obſervable by two brown creſcents placed 


when ſmaller 
the place where 
conſpicuous and 
round them. 


Theſe worms may ; 
of animal galls, fince the tumors which contain them are 


truly analogous toghe galls of the oak and other the like ve- 

le excreſcences. | P, 
Fir hals in theſe tumors is not only uſeful to the animal for 
a breathing place, but it has another not leſs neceſſary uſe; 
which is to let off a quantity of abundant matter formed in 


the tumor | 
»bſcels and choak and deſtroy the animal, 


If theſe worms were endued with the qualities of thoſe of the 


common feſh-fly, and had hooks at their head-part, to tear 
and pull the fleſh in pieces, the creature who had thirty or 
forty of theſe gnawing devoui ers in its back, preying upon its 


fleſh at once, would be in a very miſerable ſtate ; but this is 


by no means the caſe, the creatures have no organs to tear its 
| fleſh with, they only live on the matter found in the abſceſs, 


and give the creature no great pain; being only like ſo many 


- tents kept in a wound neceſſary to be preſerved open, or ſo 
many peas in iſſues. 1 5 
The worms may at any time be diſlodged from thefe tumors 
by a moderate preſſure, and made to come out at the hole of 
the tumor. This, tho' it appear conſiderably too little, 
yet anſwers the purpoſe; as the body of the worm well enough 
bears preſſure, and it is only neceſſary, in order to get them 
out whole, to renew the force upon the tumor, for the puſh- 
ing out every ſeparate ring of its body. 
While theſe worms are young, they are w 
the common fleſh- fly; but when they grow towards their full 
ſize, they become ſomewhat brown! They are of different 
ſizes, as is uſual with the worms of other flies; thoſe which 
are to give the female fly being always the larger, and thoſe 
which give the male the ſmaller. The larger of theſe are con- 
ſiderably more than an inch long, and more than half an inch 
thick in the fulleſt part of their bodies. 


They have nothing very remarkable in their ſhape ; their an- 


terior part is ſomething ſmaller than their poſterior, and they 
have no legs. They are compoſed of eleven rings, counting 
that for one where the mouth is placed; and of theſe the 
eighth is the largeſt. Theſe rings are not quite circular, being 
ſomewhat flatted on one fide; but what is moſt remarkable is, 
that the flatter fide is the back, and hence the creature is, con- 
trary to the uſual cuſtom of theſe inſets, hollow, as it were, 
on the back, and convex on the belly : and there is a good 

reaſon for this, fince, as all the other worms which are deſtined 
to crawl upon a flat ſurface ought to have their bellies flat, 


that they may touch it in as many points as may be, and the 
creature be by that means kept ſteady, ſo this creature which | 


inhabits the concave ſurface of a cavity, ought, in order to 
have its belly touch in as many points as may be, the ſurface 
it has to crawl upon, to have it, as it is found, tolerably 
- Convex. | 
The worm has ſix longitudinal furrows on its back and ſides, 
which interſecting the channellings of the rings, make its ſur- 
face very rough and uneven: but beſides this, the whole in- 
termediate ſpaces appear chagrined, and when examined by the 
| microſcope, are found to be covered with yellowiſh prominent 
triangular bodies. | | e 
As this worm has no legs, it is eaſy to determine, that theſe 
innumerable ſmall protuberances were allotted it, in ſome ſort, 
to ſupply the place of them, to fix itſelf. by to any place, and 
to aſſiſt it in moving; and may, beſides this, ſerve 


the worm has attained its full growth, and is to make its way 
out of the hole in the tumor, this, as yet, appears much too 
ſmall to give it paſſage. Nature, however, has inſtructed this 
Worm to do what our ſurgeons practiſe on a like occaſion ; 
when they are to open the orifice of a wound; they often do 
it by means of large tents ; the creature ineloſed in this tu- 
mour makes the hinder part of its own body ſupply the office 
of a tent on this occaſion : for three or four days before it 


is to make its way out, it forces its hinder part into the orifice, | 


be properly enough ſtiled the inhabitants | 


which would, if confin'd there, occaſion a large 


hite, like thoſe of O 


the con- | 
tinual irritation of the inſide of the tumor, and keep up the | 
| ſeparation of a matter neceffary to the creature's life. When]: 


When the time of the egreſs of the fly is come, it appeats a 
two-winged one indeed, but fo extremely like the humble- 
bees of a middling ſize, that it is not eaſily to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed for what it is: one humble-bee cannot be more like ano- 
ther, than theſe flies are to that ſpecies of them; their bodies 
2 ſhort, all of the ſame colours, and are even more 
8 N | 
This fly, cloſely examined, appears to be of the ſecond claſs; 
and to have a mouth without teeth or lips, and its mouth 
_ ſmall. The antennz are ſhort, rounded at their ends, 
| 8 of a gloſſy hue. The reticular eyes are of a deep cheſnut 
colour. 
The female has, in the under and hinder part of her body, a a. 
cylindric tube, which ſhe can thruſt out at pleaſuse, and which 
is the inſtrument with which ſhe pierces the ſkin of the ani- 
mal, to depoſit her egg. Reaumur Hiſt. Inſect. Vol.4.p.;02z 
ſeq. to 537. | 
Ox-gang, or OXENGATE, 
tion of arable land 
P. 86. e | 
OXALME, in the materia medica of the antients, the name of 
a compoſition of vinegar and b ine, made by a ſolution of 
ſea-ſalt in water. This was uſed externally in ulcers, and 
ſuppoſed of great ſervice againſt the bites of venomous animals, 
and for the curing childrens ſcabhy heads. It was alſo uſed as 
a ſtyptic poured into wounds, and was ſometimes given warm 
in clyſters; but theſe were always followed by thoſe of milk. 
OXEL/EUM, a word uſed by many authors to expreſs a mix- 
ture of vinegar and oil, for outward application, in caſes of 
bruiſes and other injuries. ; | ERS | 
XUCLE, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of foſſils of 
the claſs of the ſelenitæ, but of the coluninar not the rhoms 
boidal kind. The word is derived from the Greek %; ſharp, 
and ziwv a column; and expreſſes a body of a columnar form, 
and pointed or ſharp at the ends. The ſelenitæ of this genus 
conſiſt of ſix — planes, having their top or bottom no 
broader or more depreſſed than the others; and in this differ- 
ing from the iſchnambluces, or flatted columnar ſelenitz, as they 
do from the iſambluces or cry/laliform, but broken ended ones, 
by having their ends naturally tapering off to a point. See Tab. 
of Foffils, Claſs 2. HilPs Ritt of Foſſils, p 121. 
The bodies of this genus, like thoſe of the other genera of 
the columnar ſelenitæ, are liable to a longitudinal crack in their 
middle; this ſometimes includes a little clay, in form of 
an ear of graſs. See SELEN1TES. ; 
Of this genus there are only two known ſpecies: 1: A fine 
kind, with thin flakes and tranſverſe filaments, found in the 
| Clayey banks of the river Neu, near Peterborough, in Nor- 
thamptonſkire; and, 2. A dull kind, with thick plates and 
longitudinal filaments. This is not uncommon in Yorkſhire 
and lies fometimes in a yellow, ſometimes in a blue clay. Hill's 
_ Hiſt: of Foſſ. p. 141, 142. WE 5 ü 
OXYA, in botany, a name by which many authors, eſpecially the 
| Greeks, have called the fagus or beech- tree. J. Baubin, Vol. I. 
Pp. 117. a 927 
OXYBLATTA, among the antients, is uſed to denote a bright 
and gloſſy kind of purple colour. Hein. Lex. in voc. 
OXYCEDRUS, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the cedrus folis cupreſſi, or the berry-bareing cedar. Chabreus, 


A term uſed in Scotland for a por- 
z containing 13 acres. Tr. Pract. Geom. 


72. „ oy”, 
| OXYCOCCUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the - 


characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the roſaceous 
kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals, arranged in a circular 
form; the cup finally becomes a roundiſn fruit or-betry, which 
is diyided into four cells, containing roundiſn ſeeds. 
The ſpecies of oxycorms enumerated by Mr. Tournefott, are theſe: 
1. The common oxycoccus, or mor- berries; and, 2. The broad- 
leaved oxycoccus. Tourn. Inſt. pi 555. 
XYGARUM, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs a thix- 
ture of vinegar and garum, which is a pickle for the preſerv- 
ing fiſh, or a ſimple mixture of ſea-ſalt and water. 
OXYGLUCA; a word uſed by the antients to expreſs a liquor 
made of a mixture of honey, watef, and vinegar. Fhe com- 
mon way of making it was by macerating the combs, after 
the honey was preſſed out, in water; and then adding à ſmall 
portion of vinegat, to give it a tattneſs. It was ſometimes 


3 then takes it back, and aſter- 
Watds thrufts it thither n, and continues without inter- 
miſſion repeating this operation; and when, 
the hole is ſufficiently enlarged, it crawls'ont 


inder part backward. ä | 1 3 . 
abitation, it falls to the earth, 


and keeps it there a long time 
52 


As ſoon as it is out of its h | 
Where it crawls flowly about till it finds a place where it may 
| = to ada, its ſeveral changes, under a ſtone, or in 

y quiet place, A omg Bot wa or Ab IE 
Stags and 55 other animals are ſubject to theſe worms in the 
lame manner as oxen, and the ſeveral ſtages they go through 
in the tumors on theſe animals ate the fame with thoſe of 


Ne Or; : [0944359 84 CAVES 
a place to reſt in for their chan+ 
d their ſkin' becomes: black and 


- 


£ 


; - 
w 


by this means, | 
o ; With its 


made without the addition of the acid; and made a weaker 
ſort of mead, uſed as a common drink in hot weather. Galen 
ſays, it was the ſame with the #pmmeli; 
OXYLAPES, 2 word üſed by ſome authors as a name for bread, 
which has a mixture of vinegar in it; intended ſometimes for 
eating, ſometimes for medicinal uſes. 8 | 
OKXYM YRSINE; in botany, a name byw 
called the ruſcus, or butcher's broom: 


OXYPHCOENICON, "its botatiy;/ a name uſed by ſome authors | 
{or Ges nee whoſe fruit is the tamarind of the ſhops, Mant. 
OXYPYCNI, :toxrvws; in the untient Greek muſic, was a name 
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en to ſuch chords as foritied the higheſt ſounds of the 2 
here Were ſive oxypycrt in the ſcale; See the articles Pei 
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When they have fixed upon 
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OXYRYNCHUS, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the trut- 
taceous kind, called by ſome hautin, and outin. It is caught 

. en in che Engliſh and other ſeas, and is frequently car- 
r) 


to market in Holland among the whitings. It is very 


much of the ſhape and figure of the trout, but a little flatter, 
and is covered with large white ſcales. The back is of a ſome- | 


what duſky colour, and the lines on the ſides a little bent near 


theit origin. The tail is forked ; but the mark by which. it is | 
moſt readily diſtinguiſhed from all other fiſh of this genus, is 
the figure of its ſnout, or upper jaw, which runs out beyond 
the under, and goes off rounding and tapering to a point, | 


making in the whole a fort of conic figure. The head is 


ſomewhat tranſparent. It has no.teeth, but a conſiderably | 


rough tongue. ' Aldrovand. de Piſc. I. 5.c. 24. 


OXYS, in botany, the name by which authors call woed-ſorrel. 
The characters of this genus of plants are theſe: the flower 


conſiſts of one leaf formed into a bell, and wide open at the 
mouth, where it is alſo divided into ſeveral ſegments, From 
the cup of the flower there riſes. a piſtil, which is fixed like a 


nail into the bottom of the flower, and ripens into an oblong 


membranaceous fruit, uſually divided into five cells, opening 


: outward from the baſe to the apex,and full of ſmall ſeeds, which 


uſually fly out forcibly on the touching the ſeed-vellel, by means 


of the elaſticity of ſome of its parts. Towrn. Inſt. p. 89. 


The ſpecies of oxys enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are theſe : 


1. The common white flowered one, called by authors trifo- | 


liam acetoſum, and alleluja'flore albo, 2. The purple flowered 
kind. 3. The blue flowered kind. 4. The common yellow 


one. 5. The upright American yellow flowered one. ©. The 


fibroſe rooted American one, with red flowers. 7. The yel- 
low ſhrubby American wwoed-forrel, having the appearance of 


the ſtinking trefoil. 8. The ſcaly rooted purple wood-ſorrel of 


Virginia. 9. The bulboſe-rooted African oxys, with roundiſh 
leaves and with purple ſtalks and large purple flowers. 10. 


The bulboſe-rooted- round-leaved African oxys, with green 


ſtalks and large purple flowers. 11. The Æthiopian bulboſe- 


rooted oxys, with heart faſhioned leaves, and large purpliſh | 


white flowers. See Tab. 1, of Botany, Claſs 1. 

The ſeveral ſpecies of this plant are uſually diſtinguiſhable even 
when they are not in flower, by their having their leaves grow- 
ing regularly three at the top of every ſtalk; and being each 


+ uſually of the figure of a heart at cards, and theſe are gene- 


rally of an agreeably acid flavour. See SORREL. 


* -OXYYSAL-diaphoreticum, the name of a compound medicine 
greatly recommended by ſeveral authors, and invented by An- 
gelus Sala. The manner of preparing it is this: take fine ſalt 
of earduus benedictus, put it into an earthen pot, and pour 
upon it gradually ſome ſtrong wine-vinegar, or ſpirit of ſugar ; | 
continue to pour this on till the ebullition ceaſes and an agree- | 


able ſmell ariſes, and the matter has an agreeable tho' ſome- 
what acid taſte; let all the humidity from this mixture be 
evaporated over a gentle heat, and after this, let all the ſalt be 


again diſſolved in water, and ſet in digeſtion in balneo mariæ 


for eight days: a liquor of a beautiful and pellucid colour is 


there produced, which, when poured carefully off into ano- 
ther veſſel, is to be again evaporated to a dryneſs with a very 
7 gentle heat, and the remaining matter, which is the ſalt, is to 


collected together, and kept in a phial carefully ſtopt; for 


it is ſubject to run, if left to the acceſs of the air, like the 

common alcali ſalts. ; : : „ 

- OXYSCHANOS, in the materia medica, the name of the jun- 

cus acutus capitults ſorgli; or hard pricting large ſea-ruſh. Dale, 
%% P; ln ] ² . mmm ] 

OXYTOCHA, in medicine, a term uſed by many authors to 

expreſs ſuch medicines as are given to promote deliver. 


. - 


round living animalcules have been found, whoſe bodies being | 


| cohjoiried,. form ſpherical figures, with tails not changing |. 
their place otherwiſe than by ſinking to the bottom, as being | 


heavier than the fluid; theſe, have been ſeen. frequently ſepa- 


rating, and then coming 1 again. In other o;/ters, anij-- 
kind 


malcules of the ſame were found, not conjoiĩned, but 


brim | 
tinues ſhining and giving light for a conſiderable time, tho 


cent diſter 


ſwimming by one another, whence they ſeemed in a more 
animalcules in the row or ſemen. of the af. 
A female aiſten being opened, iner dible multitudes of ſmall 
were ſeen, covered with little ſhells, perfectly 


tranſparent, and ſwimming along flowly.in the liquor: and 


- in, anbthex female, the young ones were found of a browner 
colour, and without any appearance of life or. motion.” 
Monſieur Job'ot alſo kept the water running from oiſters three 
days, and it appeared full of young oifters ſwimming, about 
1 


nimbly in it; theſe increaſed in ſize daily, but a mixture of 
negar, killed tem. 


» 


In the month of Auguſt Gers are ſuppoſed. to breed, beczuſe 
_ ©, young ones are then found in them. Mr. Lewenhoek, on th 
.\ +, fourth of Auguſt, opened an ciſter, and took out of it a predi- 


* 


ous number of minute eifſfers, all alive, and ſwimming nim- 


5 

3 bly about in the liquor, by means of certain exceeding ſmall 

+  "qrgans, extending a little way beyond their ſhells ; N. theſe 
TRE . ; K ö „ 
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he calls their beards. In theſe little :3/ers he could diſeovet 
e joinings of the ſhells, and perceived that there were ſome 


dead ones, with their ſhells gaping. Theſe, tho' fo extremely 


minute, are ſeen to be as like the large :/fers in form, as one 
egg is to another. 17 | ws 

As to the ſize of them, he computes, that a hundred and 
Panty of them in a row would extend an inch; and conſe. 
quently, that a globular body, whoſe diameter is an inch, 
would, if they were alſo round, be equal to a million, ſeven 


hundred and twenty-eight thouſand of them. He reckons 


three or four thouſand are in one offer, and -found many of 
the embryo oiſlers among the beards; ſome faſtened thereto b 
ſlender filaments, and others lying looſe : he likewiſe found 
animalcu'es in the liquor five . * times leſs than the em- 
bryo oiers. Lewenhoek Arcan. Nat. T. 4. p. 513. 
It is not very uncommon to fee on oiſter ſhells, when in 2 
dark 2 a ſhining matter or bluiſh light, like a flame of 
one, which ſticks to the fingers when touched, and con- 


without any ſenſible heat. This ſhining matter being exa- 


- mined with a microſcope, was found to conſiſt of three 


forts of animalcules: the firſt, whitiſh, and having twenty. 
four or twenty-five legs on a fide, forked, a black ſpeck on 


one part of the head, the back like an eel with the ſkin 9 


ſtripped off. The ſecond ſort, red, reſembling the common 
glow- worm, with folds on its back, but legs like the former; 


aà noſe like a dog's, and one eye in the head. The third fort, 


ſpeckled, with a head like a foal, with many tuſts of whitſn 


hairs on the ſides of it. Some much larger and * might 


be ſeen, having great heads, two horns like a ſnail's, and fix 
or eight whitiſh feet; but theſe did not ſeem to ſhine. Philoſ. 
Tranſact. N. 279. . 


As the bodies of lobſters, and ſome other ſorts of fiſh, tainted 
feſh, rotten wood, and other ſubſtances, are ſometimes found 


to ſhine with a light like that on iter ſhells, oy it not very 


probably proceed from the ſame cauſe? Some alſo have gone 
ſo far as to imagine the willow-wiſp, ſo common in fenny 
countries, to be only a collection of flying inſets, which emit 


light from ſome part of their body, as the glow-worm and 


lantron-fly do; and the place, motion, and ſome other cir- 


cCumſtances of that lambent flame, as it is called, ſeem, indeed, 
not a little to favour that conjecture. Bater's Microſcope, | 


Ky N 
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Hffil.-Ovsr ERS. The greateſt bed of 2 any where known 


of, is that near Reading, in Berkſhire. They have the en- 
tire ſhape, figure, and are of the ſame ſubſtance with the re- 
ſhells, and yet muſt have lain there for a long 
time, the oldeſt hiſtaries that mention the place giving an 
account of them. They are extended oyer no ſmaller a 
ſpace than fix acres of ground, and juſt above them there is 2 
large ftratum of a greeniſh loam, called by ſome writers a green 
earth, and by others a green ſand. It is compoſed of a crum- 
bly marle, and a very large portion of ſand. Under them 


there is a thick ſtratum of chalk. They all lie in a level bed, 


and as the ſea comes no where near this part of the kingdom, 


it ſhould ſeem, that the deluge only could give place to them 
here. It has been idly imagined by ſome, that the Roman 


ſoldiers once quartered there, threw away theſe ſhells from the 


oiſters they fed on in vaſt quantities, but this is anſwered by 


obſerving, that the ſtrata above the ſhells are natural, and have 
never been dug thro! till the time of finding the ſhells. ' 
The 0i/ter ſhells. and green earth together, make a ſtratum of 


about two foot thick ; and over this, a much thicker ftratun, 
of a bluiſh and very brittle clay, but this has/never been dug 
| I . through, except where we find the ſhells. The people call this 

OXY TRIPHYLLUM, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors | piercysclay, and fay it is fit for no uſe. This bed, of clay is 
for the trifo/iumbituminoſum, or ft inking trefoil. Chabræus. p. 11 o. 
OYSTER, or Ois TRR, „irea, in zoology. See the articleOs ra REA. 

The oiſter affords the curious in microſcopic obſervations a 
very pleaſing entertainment. In the clear liquor many little 


about a yard deep, and above it is a ſtratum of fuller's earth, 
about two foot and an half deep. It is of a very good kind, 
and is uſed by the clothiers. Over this there lies a ſtratum of 


a @ fine white ſand, unmixed either with the clay or fuller's 
earth: this is near ſeven foot deep, and above this there is a 
ſtratum of a ſtiff red clay, of which they make tiles in the 


place. Ibis is covered with a little vegetable mould, and the 


depth of this ſtratum. of tile· clay cannot be aſcertained, be- 


cauſe of the unevenneſs of the hill. 


- Theſe oiſters are ſometimes found whole, but more uſually in 
ſingle ſhells. When they are in pairs, there is uſually ſome 


perfect ſtate, and were judged by Mr. Lewenhoek, to be the of the green ſand found within them : they ſeldom ſtick ver) 


faſt together, ſo that unleſs very carefully taken up, it is not 
eaſy to get them in pairs. Phil. Tranſ. N. 261, p. 484. 


OysTEeR-/bells. Theſe are an alcali of a more powerful kind than 
is commonly ſuppoſed, and probably are in reality much bet 
ter medicines than many of the more coſtly and pompous alka- 
lies of the ſameclaſs. The proof of alkalies is in their ſolution 


by acid ſpiritsʒ and Mr. Homberg found, that they diſſolved much 


more eaſily in the acids of nitre and ſea-ſalt, than pearls, cor 
and the reſt; . which he ſuppoſes owing to their containing n 
the body of the ſhell a conſiderable portion. of ſal- ſalſus, 


which is eaſily perceived upon the tongue, and which ke | 


the whole ſubſtance of the ſhell in a fort of half. diſſolved ſtate 
+; Theſe ſhells are found to produce very great effects on the ſto- 
„mache whey, injured by acid bumours; and Mr. Hombers ” 
of opinion, that this their eaſineſs of ſolution is one great fe- 
| | fon * their good effects, and that the quantity of wer 


1 Y 
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ich it contains, contributes not a little towards it, ſince we 
e upon that as a mere ſalt, but a ſalt of a pe- 


culiar kind, formed of ſea ſalt by the organs of the animal, worms found alſo in the eiter, particularly a large greyiſh 
and the ſeveral fermentations it undergoes in the body of it, one with two horns, a great head, and ſeven or eight whitiſh 
in the ſame manner as the nitrous and other falts of the earth feet 3 but theſe do not ſhine. The two firſt ſorts are eaſily 
ceaſe to be nitrous, Qc. as ſoon as they have been blended miſtaken for ſhining moiſture only, their ſubſtance being ſo 
with the juices of plants, and form with them a ſalt peculiar tender, and eaſily reſoluble, that on the leaſt ſhaking or touch- 

to that plant; and this is plainly the caſe in regard to this] ing, they turn into a viſcous jelly. This, however, has the : 
falt, ſince it is evidently of à more penetrating taſte, and of | property of ſhining as much as the living worm, and when 


a different ſmell, from the falt left by the ſea water between | taken from the ſhell, will ſhine on the obſerver's fingers for 
twenty or thirty ſeconds ; and if any part of this matter be - 


the ſeveral external ſcales, or flakes of the ſhell. _ id 
As oifter ſhells were found by Mr. Homberg to be a very va- | let to fall to the ground, it ſhines as long, and exactly re- 
juable medicine, and as one of the common methods of pre- ſembles 2 piece of burning brimſtone. Sometimes when 
paring thera is by calcination, which he obſerves cannot but | ſhaken off nimbly, it becomes a ſhining line, which diſſipates 
r follov itſelf before it comes to the ground. e ſhining matter in 
preparing them for taking inwardly, which was what he al- | this caſe, is in ſome whitiſh, in others reddiſh; but yet in both 
ways uſed: | . | 1 caſes it gives a violet appearance to the eye. The white ones 
Take the hollow ſhells. of the oiſfers, throwing away the flat] are the tendereſt of all: theſe ſo eaſily burſt, and become a 
ones as not ſo good; waſh them perfectly clean, and then lay | mere lump of jelly, that if it were not for the feet which are 
them to dry in the ſun ; when they. appear dry, beat them to] ſeen among it, one would ſcarce imagine that they were ever 
pieces in a marble mortar, they will be then found to con-] worms, or any thing living. When they are large and ro- 
tain yet a large quantity of moiſture ; lay them again in the] buſt, they move their heads and tails about, and this is a 
ſun till perfectly dried, and then finiſh the powdering them, great addition to the luſtre of their ſhining ; every motion of 
and fift the powder thro a fine ſieve. Give twenty or thirty | this kind giving a flaſh of light brighter than the reſt. On 

grains of this powder every morning, and continue it three 


| forcibly ſhaking the oer in the dark, the whole ſhell is ſome- 
| weeks or a month. Mem. Acad, Par. 1700. 


. | 1 times ſeen full of lights, which are now and then as big as. 
OrsrERA-worm, in natural hiſtory, a name given by writers to 


| 1 rs to the finger's end; after this, a great deal of this clammy mat- 10 
a a kind of ſmall worm found in offers, which ſhines in the dark, ter, both red and white, may be obſerved; ſo that it is pro- i 
in the manner of the glow-worm ; but with an univerſal] bable great numbers of the worms are burſt in their holes. = 
light, and not in a peculiar part only, like this animal. In the ſhaking it may be diſtinguiſhed, that their holes run 
The firſt obſerver of theſe oy/fer-worms was Mr. De Lavoye, | into, and communicate with one another, like the holes made 
who communicating his obſervations to Mr. Auzout, gave oc- | by worms in wood. This light occurs more frequently in : 
caſion to a very diſtinct account of them from this author. large, than in ſmall oifters : there are few of theſe large ones 
The firſt thing that preſents itſelf on the opening the o:Jers 


| that do not yield it in the ſhells, and in ſome it is ſeen in the 
which contain theſe worms, is only a ſort of ſhining clammy | «:/ters themſelves. | | 
moiſture, which appears like a ſtar of a blueiſh colour, and | Thoſe ſhells which are viſibly pierced by the worm, more fre- 
being drawn out, will extend itſelf to near half an inch long, | 


| quently emit the light than thoſe which are not; and the con- 
and ſhine as much for that whole length as in the contrafted | vex ſhell more than the flat one. The worms are not apt to 
Rate: it will alſo ſhine for ſome time after it is taken out of | - give light when irritated, but if they do, it laſts only a little 
the oiſter. In . 5 time; but when they are at reſt, the light they give uſuall 
On a ſtricter obſervation, . theſe ſhining, ſubſtances are found | laſts ſeveral hours. The outſide of the den being a little ſeal. 
to be real living worms, and there are indeed three diſtinft | ed, the communication of the holes may be ſeen; the form 
ſpecies of them. One ſort is whitiſh, and has twenty-four | of the worms is generally deſtroyed in doing this, but there 
or twenty-five feet on each fide: there is a black ſpeck on | is the jelly like moiſture left, and this ſinells like the oiſfer li- 
one fide the head, and the back exactly reſembles that of an] quor. Journal de Scavans, 1666. | 406 
eel, when the ſkin is ſtriped off. The black ſpeck in the head | OZE, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs a fœtor, or ill 
is certainly an eye, and it is remarkable that the creature has | ſmell of the mouth. GE On | 1 
but one. The ſecond ſort of theſe worms, is red: this al [OZEMAN, a word uſed 
ſo has but one eye: its body is made up of ſeveral rings; the white of an egg. | | 
its noſe is like that of a dog, and it has the ſame number of | OZO, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers for arſenicy 
feet with the former. The third fort is very different from or ratsbane, es B e 


the other two; it is ſpeckled, and its head is like that of a 
ſoal, and has a tuft of hair on each ſide. There are other 


much impair their virtues, he gives the following method of 


* 


by | ſome of the chemical writers for 
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2 belly is white. 
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_ PACILIA, in ichth 


cr 


- 


ABOS, in being See CAaniNt. 1 
PY. in zoology, the name of an American animal of 
the Guinea - pig kind, having the gener 
Kind, and the voice and Hair of the hog. 
This is th 


#' +. 


very wide and large; the upper chop is longer than the under 
one, and the hike 
four toes a-piece; its hair is hard a | 
hog, and of a duſky brown colour: it has ſeveral grey 45 f 
diſpoſed in 2 longitudinal directen along the fides, and its 
b ſt dow nor uſe its fore feet in the nature of | 
hands, as the other ſpecies do, but eats it on the ground in] 


well taſted, Rays Syn. Quad p. 226. 
PACAMO, in zool 


_ taſted fleſh. It is uſually about eleven fingers Jong, 2 grows 
_ narrower and ſmaller toward the tail. Its head is large, broad, 
and thick. Its mouth is of the ſha 


and placed very 
finger long, and 5 ſkinny like the reſt. The ſkin is ſmooth, 
i 


PACHODECARHOMHIS 
| gens of foffils, of the 


Ihe characters of this genus are, that the ſelenitze of it con- 


Of this genus there are only four known ſpecies: 1. A very 


ties; and the ordinary people have an opinion, that it is good 


PADD 


i 4 


— 


ratcharaQers of the rat 
the largeſt of all the animals of this Kink, being of 
ike 


the fize of a {mall Pig, and uſually very fat. Its head is 


* * - 


are 


the hare: its ears are naked, and à little pointed; its noſtrils 


legs than the fore ones. Its fett have all 
ir is hard and harſh, like that of a 


1 1 


* ® 


k 


the manner of the hog, It is uſually fat, and the fleſh very 


„che name of a long-bodied fiſh of the 


muſtela kind, caught among the rocks, and of a yay well- 


* 
* 


ape of a half- moon, and 
has very ſolid, but not ſharp teeth. Its 5 are ſmall, black, 
| cloſe together. Behind the gills are two bins 
ſoft and skinny; and lower on its bell 


anus, is very ſoft and ſkinny alſo; the tail fin is more than a 


| has on each fide four rows of white ſpots running from 
the gills to the tail. Its ſkin eaſily li s off from the body 
like that of an eel. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſ. p. 113, 

„in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
Jaſs of the ſelenia. 


he word js derived from the Greek ra 


compoſed of ten planes. See Tab. of Foſſ. Claſs 2. 


fiſt of ten planes; but as the top and bottom in the leptode- 
carhombes, or moſt common kind of the ſelenitæ, are broader 
and Jarger planes than any of the reſt, the great thickneſs 
of this genus, on the contrary, make its four longer planes 


in alt the bodies of it, meeting in an obtuſe angle from its 


ſides, its largeſt planes. Hills Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 120. 


pellucid one, with ſlender tranſverſe ſtriæ. This is frequent 
in the clay- pits of Northamptonſhire, and ſome other coun- 


to ſtop hæmorrhages; whence it has acquired among them 

the common name of faunch. 2. A dull-looking kind, with 
very fine tranſverſe filaments. - This is found in the clay-pits 
of Northamptonſhire, Staffordſhire, and Yorkſhire. 3. A 


fine and beautiful kind, with very flender longitudinal fila- | 


ments. This is common in Yorkſhire, and'ſeems almoſt pe- 
culiar to that county ; it is not only found there in digging, 


but frequently lies on the ſurface of the earth. And 4. A| 


brown pellucid kind, found very frequently in Germany, and 
ſometimes in England. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 130—133. 


PACHUNTICA, a term uſed by ſome medical writers to ex- 


preſs incraſſating medicines. 


' 


but very improperly accounted a ſpecies of ſheep ; and known 
among many by the name of the Indian ſpecp, or Peruvian 


| | „two more. Its back 
and belly fin, which runs from the middle of the back to the 


and etre, a rhombus, and expreſſes a thick rhomboidal body, 


that of a rabbit, and its beard long, and ware. Now of]; 


PACOS, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of camel; uſually, | 


1 


lis. It is properly a 
1 the 105 cobitit, with fiye longitudi 
1 body.—{* Schonoveldt de Piſce. *VPulbughty's Hiſt.Piſc.p 
| 


* 


2 „ 
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by the name of glama, and found in the ſame countries; 


this is much ſmaller, and is much leſs tra Gable, and a very 
obſtinate animal. BG | 


i een 
The reaſon of this creature's having been accounted a ſheep, 
is, that its hair is ſo long as to reſemble wooll, and it is 
cloathed prodigiouſly thick with it. Its head and neck alone, 
have more wooll on them than the whole body of our largeſt 


ually fine. It is a much weaker creature than | 
carrying burthens, but is 


and is never. uſed for 
kept as our ſheep for the ſake of its woall and its fleſh, 


which is very well-taſted, and is a rich food. Ray's Syn. | 
Quad. p. 147. 9 8 1 | 

PACQUING, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people 

w kind, | 


of the Philippine iſlands to a ſmall bird of the 
but v 


beautifully variegated. It feeds on the ſeeds of graſs. 


which the workman ſtirs about the ſand and aſhes in the cal- 
car. Neri's Art of Glaſs, Appendix. 
„a name given by , and 


ſome others, tothe th called by taoſt —— of 


| WY 


ep. ” 2 8 2 . 
It very much reſembles that ſpecies of camel uſually known | 


. 


| 


2 Its body is cloathed in the ſame proportion with a 
5 


in glaſs- making, the name of an inſtrunient with | 


| 


th fiye longitudinal black lines an the 


ſpina ventoſa, is ſometimes 


diſorder. Heifter's Surg. p. 261, | 

ADEROTA, in botany, a name by which Linnzus has di. 
inguiſhed a plant nearly related to the veronicæ or ſpeedwells, 
and called bongroto, by Micheli. This, in the Linnæan ſyſ- 
tem of botany, is alſo a diſtin genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are, that the cup 15 a perianthium, divided 
into four ſegments, a1 | er | 
The ſeveral ſegments are ſtrait and pointed; the flower is 
compoſed of a fingle petal, which forms a cylindric tube, 
nearly of the length of the cup, placed erect at its extremity, 
and divided into two labia ; the upper of which is long, hol- 
low, and narrow; the under expanded, but ſomewhat erect, 


broadeſt in its upper part, lightly divided into three ſegments 
and thoſe all A. The ſtamina are two filaments bent * 


1 . * - 


ward, and of the ſame length with the cup: the antherz are 


ſomewhat erect: the piſtil has a roundiſh germen, a thread- 
like ſtyle of the fame length with the ſtamina, and a trun- 
cated ſtigma. The fruit is a flatted capſule of an oval figure, 
but bifid and pointed at the top, confiſting of two cells with 
four valyes. The ſeeds are very numerous, oblong, and ob- 
tuſe, and adhere to a columnar receptacle. Linnæi Genera 
Plantar. p. 4. | 


PxpERoTA, among ſome of the old botanical writers, is allo 


a name 
Ind. 2. ES 
PADOTHYSIA, nad, in antiquity, an inhuman cuſtom 
that prevailed among the antient Heathens of ſacrificing their 
children. Thus it is re'ated in the Scriptures, that the king 
of Moab being beſieged by the Iſraelites in his capital, and 
reduced to great ſtraits, took his eldeſt ſon that ſhould have 
reigned in his ſtead, and offered him for a burnt offering up- 
on the wall, on which the ſiege was raiſed. 2 Kings iii. 27. 
From Phcenicia this cruel practice paſſed into | nal and 
Africa, and ſpread itſelf far and wide: and it is reported, 
that the Mexicans are, at preſent, guilty of it. Hein. Lex. 
in voc. | 
PANULA, among the Romans, a thick garment fit for a de- 
fence againſt cold and rain. Pzti/c. Lex. Ant. in voc. 


given to the acanthus, or begr's-breech, Ger. Emac. 


PEONIA, priory, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


the characters of which are theſe: The flower is of the ro- 
ſaceous kind, . conſiſting of ſeveral petals diſpoſed in a circular 
form. The cup is alſo compoſed of ſeveral leaves, and from 
it ariſes a piſtil, which finally becomes a fruit, compoſed, 3s 
it were, of ſeveral capſules collected into a head: theſe all 
bend downwards, and are uſually hoary ; they ſplit open lon- 


& pencil when ripe, and contain roundiſh ſeeds. 
. theſe 


ſpecies of p:zny, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, ale 
.. theſe: 1. The common male piony, with a ſhining black 
flower. 2. The male piony, with fleſh-coloured flowers. 3 


The white-flowered male pi. 4. The male piony, with 


] ſegments to the leaves. 5. The great male piam, with 
coloured flowers. 6. The late flowering male pio. 
7. The commen female piony 8. The narrower-leaved fe- 
male piany. 9. The broader-leaved female piony. 10. 
dwarf roſe-flowered winter piony. 11. The purple-flowered 
piony, with finely divided leaves, hoary underneath. 12. The 
whitiſh-flowered prony, with leaves hoary underneath. 3 
The aquiline-leaved prony. 14. The, orange-coloured 719! 
- 15. The prony with variegated flowers. 16. The piony with 
yery deep-red flowers, * Conſtantinople 2 with 
pale-red flowers. 18. The large-flowered double deep red 
Pim. 19. The ſmaller-flowered double deep red prony. . 20. 
The common prony, with double large pale red flowers. 2! 
The common pony, with ſmaller double pale red flowers. 22. 
The ſmaller-flowered whitiſh double piony. Tourn. Inſt. P. 
273. See Piox v. * : 
PAONI TES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome wri'®"s 
to the ſtone called by others þ#anite;, and eſteemed of 94 
| 4 : : | 


ents, and. remaining after the flower is fallen. 


al 
"x 
I 
ES 


PAI 


„ > Siu + : | ut t 
uſe to WamgR in labour. It ſeems Wente called pemites, 


Soma in Macedonia, where it Was found. | | 
b in ichthyology, the dame of a fh of the 
.- gudgeon, Of ragk-fiſh kind, called by authors gabiys mani. 
1 5 ceus. This name, however, which was 


den hy let, ons, nes it is } 
1 electing, is a very Eroneous one, ſince it is | 
given den de common Lid, which it muh reſoables ; | 


t ic Alo of à paler colour, and has a fine yellow line ſurxound- 
oy Ha e Oh back fin, and has but a flight furrow 
an its back, whereas that has 3. much larger one. Its head 
alſo is ſhorter, and its Jaws more tumid; and its belly fins 
more regularly connefted into, the ſhape of a funnel, It is 
common in the Mediterranean and other ſeas, and is fre- 
quently brought to market at Rome, Venice, &c. Willugb- 
Vys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 207. f 
PAGANINA, an Italian word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 
© the firſt excrements of children: theſe dried and reduced to 
power, are eſteemed by ſome a very great and powerful 
medicine againſt epilepſies. It is to be taken in ſmall doſes 
ay, for ſome time. 5 | EN 
PA G, Tn ichthyology, a name given by the Spaniards to 
* that fiſh which authors in general call the erytbrinus, or ru- 
-  þellio, and ſome the xathus and pagrus. It is properly a ſpe- 


— — 


— 


es of the ſparus, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi from the reſt | 
N Nee 


of that genus, 
See the article SPARUS. 


PAGOYUM, a word uſed by Paracelſus and his followers, to | 
_— an imaginary being which preſides over, or is the oc- | 


ion of diſcaſes, whoſe cauſes are leſs known, and which 
have been ſuppoſed to ariſe from inchantment. Such is the 
doctrine of this ſtrange writer, and on this ſubject he has 

| written a treatiſe called Pagoyus. | 


PAGRUS, in ichthyology, the name of a ſea-fiſh, known in 


Engliſh by the name of the ſea-bream, It is a conſiderably 
large fiſh, growing ſometimes to ten or twelve pounds weight. 
It is very broad in proportion to its length, and is alſo con- 
ſiderably thick; its head is flatted at top, and at the haſis of 
the gill fins, it has on each fide a large black ſpot, Its gill- 
fins are large and Jang, and the extremities of all its fins are 
hid, and as it were inyolyed in ſkin, which is a very ſingular 
circumſtance in regard to this fiſh. The eyes are _ and 
their hairs white, and the mouth is frequently of a fine red 
within; it has broad teeth in the forepart of its mouth, and | 


rough tubercles in the place of teeth in the hinder, Its tail |. 


is forked, and it has one long back-fin ; the nerves, or rays 
ol the anterior part of which are ſharp and prickly, and thoſe 
of the hinder part ſoft and ſmooth to the touch. It is caught 

in conſiderable plenty in the Mediterranean, and is common 
in the markets of Italy. Some account it a very delicate fiſh, 
| but many think jt eats too dry. See Tab. of Fiſhes," N. 58. 
Aldrovand de Piſc. I. 2. c. 7, 
p. 142. Geſner de Piſc. p. 173. 5 | 
PacRUs is alſo uſed by Joannes Cuba, and others, for the fiſh com- 
. manly called dentex, the Hynodon, and fynagris of the Greeks. 


— 


It is a ſpecies of the ſparus, and is accurately diſtinguiſhed | 
by Artedi, by the name of the variegated ſpqrus,. with a ſharp | 


back, and with four large teeth. See SPARUs. 


PAGRUS is alſo a name given by Paulus Jovius, and ſome other au- 
. thors, to the fiſh called erythrinus and rubellia, and by Appian, | 
xathes, It is of the 22 kind, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi, | 


by the name of the ſilver- eyed red bedied ſfarus. See PAGAL. 


PAGRUS indicus, a name by which ſome authors have called the | 


Faſt Indian fiſh, more uſually known by the name of brama 
faxatilis. Rays Ichthyology, Append. p. 1. See the article 
BuAMA ſaxatilis. © ; a 
PAIN. C abeiles, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs the yellow ſub- 
ſtance found concreted in lumps en the legs of bees, and ſup- | 
poſed by the generality of the world to be real wax 
Experiments made by Mr. Reaumur and others, have ſufficiently 
proved that this ſubſtance is not wax, nor has it any of the pro- 
perties of wax ; but it alſo appears, that it-is the matter out 
of which wax is finally made. | | 
In tracing this ſubſtance up to its origin, we find that the 
bees collect the farina of flowers, which when moulded by 
their feet into a lump, makes this matter. It is very pro- 
| bable that they feed on this matter, and that after paſſing 
- thro' certain changes in their bodies, it becomes wax, This 
Mas an opinion ſo old as the days of Pliny ; ſome of the au- 
thors he quotes. calling this ſybſtance ambroſa, or the food 


be — matter, the ſeveral particles of which always retained, 
In | * 4 2 0 
Eſtabliſhed by 
only. by its 
honey, or the ſaccharine Juices of v 
food af this creature z ſinge nothi 


See the article God Ex. 5 


Randeiet. de Piſc. I. 5. c. 15. 


could not give him 


other; ſhe has furniſhed them 


ter, and of a 
 latile ls. 


received thro that minute orifice : 


has a real mouth, and that large enough to receive ſolid food. 
This mouth is ſituated in the anterior part of the head, very 
near the origin of the trunk, and by means of this, the yel- 
low matter collected on the thighs may be eaſily received into 
the body, and thence evacuated again in form of wax; all 
the parts of its compoſition having been received as nouriſh- 
ment by the animal, except this indiſſoluble ſubſtance. The 
Py of the bees feeding on this matter, is not, how- 
ever, all the argument we have in favour of this opinion ; 
for. it is evidently ſeen on diſſecting them, that they really do 
feed on it, theit Romachs being uſually found filled with it, 


and. that in its proper form, the figures of the globules not 


being deſtroyeg. be 

This is a food not only eaten occaſionally by the bees, but 
neceſſary to their ſupport, and is found ſtored up in their 
hives againſt a bad ſeaſon. The combs have their dif- 
ferent cells made for diſſerent purpoſes ; and beſide that, ſome 
are deftined for receiving honey, and ſome for the young worms 
which are hereafter to become bees; there are ſome allo which 
ſerve to contain this yellow matter, collected on the legs of 
theſe inſets. In fine weather, when more of this matter is 
colleed than is eaten for immediate nouriſhment, the bees 
ſcrape off the lumps of it from their legs into ſome of the 
holes, or cells of the combs, where others following their 
example, there finally become large reſerves of it ; which are 
eaten on ſuch days as they cannot go out in ſearch of more. 
When one bee has depoſited her load of this matter in a cell, 
and is flown out to work again, another always enters im- 
mediately head foremoſt into the cell, and flats and preſſes 
down the matter into the bottom of the cell; others after- 
wards depoſit more of it, and others ſtill repeat the work of 
preſſing it down; and as they preſs it, they break and bruiſe 
it with their teeth, and pour in ſome of their honey upon it, 
and by this means they finally compleat the magazine of food, 
by rendering the mixt maſs in condition to keep, and to be 
taken out with great eaſe upon occaſion. It-is evident from 
all this, that the yellow matter collected on the thighs of bees, 


_ and. uſually ſuppoſed to be wax, is really a ſubſtance which 


ſerves for the food of the bees, and that after it has been di- 
velted of the nutritious matter it contained, it is again thrown 


cout of the body in form of wax. It might be naturally ſup- 


poſed from this, that the wax was an excrement voided by 
way of faces thro' the anus; but this is by no means the 
Caſe, what is voided by that paſſage is true fecal matter, of no 
farther uſe or ſervice to the animal; and the wax in its per- 
fect form is voided out of the body by the ſame paſſage by 
which it was taken in while in its rough ſtate, that is, by 
the mouth; and is, on being thus voided, immediately worked 
into cells, &c. by the teeth of the animal. This was a diſ- 
covery in the œconomy of this little animal reſerved for that 
excellent naturaliſt Reaumur. 15 

Swammerdam, who had ttudied the creature's operations very 
accurately, bad been in no condition to obſerve this particu- 
lar, for want of the advantage of glaſs hives; and Maraldi, 
tho' he had theſe, yet had them ſo ill conſtructed, that they 
an opportunity of ſeeing with ſufficient 
accuracy. . e 5 


The teeth of the bee, tho' the principal part concerned in the 
working the wax, are not, however, the only part; the 
tongue of the creature is very greatly affiſtant on the occa- 


ſſion: it is darted with incredible velocity on the ſeveral parts 


of the work, and ſeems to do great matters toward the form- 
ing it. Beſide this, the bee has a method of rendering the 
wax fit for receiving any form, in a manner we do not know 
any thing of. In order to manage this ſubſtance, we are 
obliged to heat it, and it ſo becomes ductile; but this is not 
in the power of the bee, and muſt be of very deſtructive con- 
ſequence to the whole if it was, ſince the circumjacent parts 


_ . muſt be heated, as well as that on which it was at work, and 


then they would burſt with the load of honey they contain, or 
break under the weight of the bees at work on them: as this 
would be a deſtructive method, nature has given the animals an- 
with a liquid, with which, 
when the wax is properly wetted, it becomes as ſoft as a gum, 
and as ductile as the filaments of ſilk when ſpun from the ca- 
terpillar. 8 2 : 

The bee collects this yellow matter, which is the prime con- 
ſtituent of the wax, from whatever flowers happen to be 
moſt plentiful about the hives ; and tho generally yellow, as 
the farina of moſt plants is ſo, yet it is ſometimes ſeen in 
red, or green lumps on their thighs; but whatever be its na- 
tural colour, it is always turned yellaw before it is diſcharged 
from the body of the animal ; and when the ſtomach of an 


of chem is diſſected, after the feeding, on a red ſubſtance col- 


lected from flowers, the farina of which is of that colour, 
the change is found to be made az to colour in this part, for 
the whole is found there in form ef à yellow jelly. This 
matter, if taken out of the ſtomachs of ſeveral bees and dry- 
ed, is found to be of a diſagreeable ſmell, like fermented mat- 
ſomewhat reſembling that of the vo- 
r. Reaumur was hence induced to try the ef- 
fect of the volatile ſalts in turning the bees bread, or rough 
wax, into perſect wax by digeſtions, continued a long time, 
| man 
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man Ephemerides, there is a much more eaſy way of fedueing 
this matter, while yet contained in the apices of the plant, 
into true wax; and that without the afliſtance of the work of 
the bees. Mr. David Maja gives an account in thoſe papers, 
that the perſons he employed in beating roſes into conſerve, 
always obſerved: in the pounding of the roſes, before the fügar 


was put to them, that a piece of ſolid but ſoft matter was | 


found adhering to the peſtle of the mortar, which, on a ſtrict 
examination, proved to be true and genuine wax. It appear- 
ed from this experiment, that the juice of the petals or leaves 
of the roſes, was able, by the affiſtance-of. beating, to convert 
into true wax the farina contained in the apices of that 


flower. Mr. Reaumur tried what effect the juice of * 
of the 


would have on the yellow matter collected on the | 
bees and on the farina of plants, but no treatment he could 
ive theſe ſubſtances was ever able to produce wax. 

r. Reaumur brought it to an abſolute proof, that the bees 
eat the rough wax or bees bread, by obſerving the bees of a 
certain hive to come home loaded with it every day, ſeveral 
times over, during the month of April and a great part of 


May; and after this, opening and examining the hive they | 


belonged to, there were found no new combs, nor were 
the old bees enlarged in fize: 
| ſome cells found, filled with magazines of this matter, but 


as the far greater part was brought to no ſort of account, it 


ſeems very plain that they had eat it. It is to be obſerved, 
that the bees have their ſeveral periods of going out in ſearch 


of this matter and of honey: it would be too fatiguing for | 


them to be always thus at work, and to avoid this there is 
always a very large part of them, even more than half the 
bive, found at reſt within it; theſe are fuch as have 
worked till they are tired, and the others in turn take this 
manner of reſting, and ſend theſe out to work again. Reau- 
mur's Hiſt. Inf; Vol. X. p. 68. See Wax. ſe 


PAINTED. lad, among the floriſts, a term for a particu- | 


lar ſort of carnations, the flowers of which have all their pe- 

tals red or purple on the out fide, and white underneath. | 

PALA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have called 
the nutmeg- tree. Piſe, Mant. Arom. p. 173. 


PLA, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome authors for a fiſh of the | 
tttruttaceous kind, more uſually known by the name of ferra. | 


Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 185. See the article FER KA. 
. PALASTE, the name of a Greek meaſure of length, being the 


breadths, or digits. 


PALALACA, in natural hiſtory, the name given by the 
people of the Philipine iſlands to a bird common among | 
them, and ſomewhat reſembling the wpupa. It has a very 
coarſe and harſh voice; its head is brown, and has a comb or 
creſt of feathers like the upupa or hopoe-; its beak is as ſtrong 
as iron, and in the building ſeaſon it cuts its way with this 


into the firmeſt part of trees, and builds its neſts in the holes 


it makes in this manner; it is of the ſize of a common hen, | 


and is of a very beautiful green colour, ſometimes variegated 
with other colours, ſometimes plain. This is the deſcription 


Father Camelli gives of this bird, and it ſeems very plainly to |. 


be a ſpecies of woodpecher of a very large and beautiful kind. 
They have got an opinion there, that if the opening into 
this creature's neſt be topped up with a large iron pin, the 
bird knows a plant which has the effect of - ſoftening iron; 
and that it procures this plant, and applying it to the iron 
ſoon makes its way in. A ſtory ſomething like this the com- 
mon people of England alfo have of the tue. 
ALALIA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
cyclamen or-ſowbread. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. See CyCLAMEN. 
PALAPARIJ A, in zoologo, the name of a ſpecies of Eaft In- 
dia ſerpent, found in the iſtand of Ceylon. It is a large kind, 
and beautifully variegated in colour, with a great deal of red 
about it. It is one of thoſe ſpecies which naturally live under 
round. Ray's Syn. Anim. p. 33. 8 wrath 
PALARIA, among the Romans, a kind of excerciſe performed 
at a ſtake by the ſoldiers. | e 
The ſtake being fixed immoveable in the ground, and ſix feet 
high above it, the young undiſciplined ſoldiers advanced 
againſt it armed with a hurdle and cudgel, inſtead of a ſhield 
and ſword, and went throuęh all the rules of attack and de- 
fence, as if actually engaged with an adverſary. Sometimes 
they ſtood at a diſtance, and attacked it with miſſive weapons, 
at the ſame time uſing all the requiſite motions for defendin 
themſelves, and warding off what might be thrown againſt. 
them. Pitiſe. Lex, Ant. in vo. 5 | 
PALATE (Cycl.)—Wounds of the palate and other parts of the 
mouth are only to be healed by — , with honey of 
roſes, either alone or mixed with balſam of Peru, or with 
. oil of myrrh per deliguium. Heifter's Surg. 81. 
Bones of t 
- the poſterior part of the-arch of the e; between the 
_ : fterygeide apophyſis and the - ofa maxillaria, and running 
up on che ſides of "the noſe foe all the way to the bot- 
tom of each orbit. The figure of theſe bones is not ſquare, 
as hag been ſaid by thoſe who have only feen that portion of 
them which belongs to the palate, and from thence haya nam- 
ed them of/a palati, The entire bone is crooked, ed, 
pointed and uneven, tho? of 'a ſmall fize. Each oſtheſe may 


it is true, that there were | 


PALATE. ' | There are two bones ſituated: in 


be divided into four portions, one: ſuperior, one middle, and 
two lower; whereof one is the anterior, the other the rior 
The lower and anterior portion, to be called properly the 
pertis palatina, is the baſis or body of the bone, and the on] 
part of it which the antient anatomiſts, except Vidus Vidius 
have obſerved. It completes the arch of the palate, and the 
bottom of the naſal foſſa ;- the inner edge of it is raiſed, and 
chat, joined to the lixe edge of the other bone, forms a groove 
which receives part of the ſeptum narium, in the ſame manner 
| as the other part of it is received in a like groove of the ofa 
maxillaria. The poſterior edge is gently ſloped, and ends in. 
ward in a point, which joins a like point in the other bone. 
The lower and poſterior portion, to be called properly the 
Pterygeide, is pointed and hollowed on each fide, to join the 
pterygoide apophyſis, of which it completes the fo//a, being fix- 
ed like a wedge in the irregular notch of that proceſs. Exte- 
riorly it is uneven, the better to be connected with the 97 
| maxillare. This portion is diſtinguiſhed from the p: 777» pala- 
| tina, and alſo from the middle portion, by an oblique half 
canal, which with the half canal in the maxillary tubercle, 
forms an entire canal, the lower end of which is the poſterior 
foramen palatinum. | fn . 
The middle portion, properly to be called the ug is very 
thin, and is ſituated laterally. The internal fide of it is a little 
concave, the outſide a little convex; the concavity is turned 
toward the nares, and at the lower part of it there is a tranſ- 


nence of the os maxillare. 


tinguiſhed from the 24 portion by a notch, which, together 


opening more or leſs conſiderable,” which may be called the 


has five little ſides, three of which are rather cavities. One 
ſuperior, which completes the extremity of the bottom of the 
orbit, and is more or leſs flat, very ſmall, ſmooth, and tri- 
angular. One anterior. which is a little hollow, covering the 
upper part of the maxillary tubercle, and by a ſmooth raiſed 


is likewiſe anterior, more hollow than the former, and joins 
f the back part of the labyrinth of the os ethmoides, The fourth 

is poſterior, and more or leſs hollow, anſwering to the ſphe- 
noidal ſinus. The fifth is lateral and external, covering the 
poſterior and upper part of the maxillary nus. Theſe ſides 
and cavities, however, ſometimes vary; being in ſome ſub- 
jects found ſingle, in others complex: there is very little 


tions. They are joined to each other by the portio palatina; 
to the vomer by the common groove, formed by their raiſed 
edges; to the maxillary bones before and laterally; and be- 
Hind to the ſphenoidal bone; to the inferior ſhells of the nares 


Portions, to the os ethmuzdes, ofJa maxillaria, and as ſphenaides. 


foe, and the orbit. They aſſiſt alſo in ſupporting the vomer 
and the conchæ narium inferiores, Wirſlou's Anatomy, p. 37. 
PALATO-faphylinus, in anatomy, a name given by Doug|af 
to the muſcle called by Morgagni co'umellz muſculus teres, and 
by Albinus and ſome others, the azygos uvulæ, and by ſome 
the epiſtaphyli nus. rn 8 5 | 
PALINCOTOS, a term uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs ſuch 
diſeaſes as are wont to return with all their violence upon the 
patient, aſter their ſeeming to have left him, whether for a long- 
er or a ſhorter period of time. | 5 
PALINDROMͤI, a term uſed by Hippocrates and many oth 
writers to expreſs a preternatural running of the peccant mat- 
: _ 2 to the more noble parts. | CN TT 
A NESIA, is uſed among chemiſts for the reproducing 
a mixed body from its aſhes. » 5 2 | * 
This has been pretended to by many, as well as the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone and other wonderful powers; but as to the palin- 
geneſia, or reſuſcitation of plants, the inſtances produced are 
no more than ſome of - thoſe artificial vegetations which the 
learned Monſ. Homberg has obſerved and deſcribed many 
times. See Homberg in Mem. Acad. Sciences, 1710; and 
Boyles works abridg. Vol. I. p. 69. „ 
PALINGMAN, in our old ſtatutes, ſeems to be a merchant- 
denizen, one born within the Engliſh pale. Stat. 22. Ed. IV. 
" ** L. * 22. Blount, Cotuel. 8 
Tz 9 a W uſed Hippoc rates to ex preſs 
ſubſiding of a tumour by the e enen of the matter that oc 
cCaſioned it without its breaking. een ee 
PALIRRHCEA, a word uſed by the old Greek authors to ex- 
preſs the reflux or retrograde courſe of the humours, 33 in 
caſes of the - cholera morbus, where people vomit up thei 
PALIURUS, Chri#-thern, in botany,” the name of. a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the 


roſaceous kind, and is compoſed of feveral petals arranged in 


a circular.form z from the cup of. the flower there an 
| b. 


verſe eminence or bony line, which diſtinguiſhes this portion 
from the portio palatina. Phe convex outſide partly covers : 
the opening of the maxillary lines. At the lower part of it is bf 
a tranſverſe groove, anſwering to the eminence on the other 
ſide, and moulded, as it were, by the tranſverſe. exterior emi- 
7 TE 'F * * es ? 5 5 4 x 1 5 22 | . _ 

The upper portion, properly called the orbitary portion, is diſ- 
with the prterygoide apophy/is of the ſpheroidal bone, forms an 


feramen ſpheno-palatinum, or pterg:-palatinum. This portion 


edge compleating the ura ſSheno-maxillaris. The third ſide | 
ſame with the dochme and doron, and containing four Hnger- | | 


 diploe in theſe bones, except in the palatine and pterygoide por- 


by their tranſverſe eminences; and laſtly, by their orbitary | 


They complete the arch of the palate, the pterygoide and naſal 


_— 
- 


- 
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PAL 


becomes a clypeiform or ſhield-like fruit, 


a . finally 6 g 
piſtil, which cundiſh ftone, divided into three cells, in which 
den, ar dure roundith kernels. Tourn. Inſt. p. 616. 


Thee is only one known ſpecics of the paliurus, which is the 


common Chri/{-thorn. 


8. in aſtronomy, : 
3 5 of Jupiter. Lowthorp's Abr. 


name given by ſome to the firſt ſa- 
in: Phil, Tranf. Vol. I. 


407. 
PALLAX, imaginar 
. pat” hp * LS or ſilver, with an equal weight of 
the ſun or gold. This is their own explication of it. 
PALLET (Cyd.)—PALLET, in ſhip-building, is a room with- 
in the hold, cloſgly parted from it, in which, by laying ſome 
pigs of lead, Sc. a ſhip may be ſufficiently ballaſted, without 


loſing room in the hold ; which, therefore, will ſerve for 


more goods, 335 : 
| aH 7 J) PaLLiuM-ducale, in natural hiſtory, a 
name given by writers on ſhells to a kind of bellen or ſcallop, 
of a large fize and beautiful appearance, tho ſimple colour: 
chere are two ſpecies of this, a red and a yellow one. See 
icle PECTEN. +» _ | | + 

| er a name given by Baſil Valentine, and 
others of the affected writers in chemiſtry, to a powder of a 
purple colour, prepared from gold. It is made by preparing 
an amalgama of gold and mercury, and after the mercury is 
driven off by the retort, the remaining matter is mixed with 
ſulphur, and calcined by a well regulated fire till reduced to a 
purple powder. This is called alſo he gr powder, and has, 
like the other preparations of this metal, many imaginary vir- 
tues ca to 4 
PALMET T O-roza, n 
palm kind. 88 is very tall and fizerght, 
regularly in the center; 
down, nor deſtroyed by 5 101 

making long teleſcopes for celeſtial obſervations. GE 
PALM. (Cyc.)—The famous cabbage-tree of Barbadoes is a 
| kind of palm: it grows to the height of three hundred feet, 
and tho' the ſprouts of one year's growth are ſo tender, that 
they are eaten as cabages, yet the tree itſelf is one of the moſt 


a name given by Ligon to a tree of the 
and hollowed 


orms. It is recommended for the 


enter it, Phil, Tranſ. N. 36. 

Palu-tree. The ſeveral ſpecies of this tree may be all raiſed 
with us from the ſeeds, which muſt be ſown in pots of light 
earth, and plunged into a bark hot-bed. When the young 

plants come up, they muſt be tranſplanted into ſingle pots, 
and preſerved in the ſtove. The ſoil they ſucceed beſt in is 
made of one third paſture land, one third ſea ſand, and the 
other third rotten tanner's bark, or rotten N and 

they muſt be planted in pots, in proportion to their ſize, but 
theſe ſhould not be too large. They will require to be re- 
moved once a year, but this muſt be done with great care. 
Miller's Gard. Dict. 

PALMARIS cutaneus, a muſcle commonly known by the name 
of the palmaris brevis. It is a ſmall thin plane of fleſhy fibres, 
ſituated tranſverſely, or more or leſs obliquely, under the 
ſkin of the large eminence in the palm of the hand, between 
the carpus and the little finger; its fibres adhering to the 
ikin, and being in ſome meaſure interwoven with the mem- 
brana adipoſa. Theſe fibres are fixed along the edge of the 
aponcuroſis palmaris, from the large ligament of the carpus to- 
ward the little finger : and they run in for ſome ſpace on the 
plane of the aponeuroſis, but without any connection with the 
bones of the metacarpus. Near the aponeurofes theſe fibres are 
more or leſs tendinous, and ſome of them often croſs each 
other. They are ſometimes fo thin and pale, as hardly to be 


into ſeveral parts. JVinſlew's Anatomy, p. 19% 
It is a doubt with ſome authors whether the palmaris cutaneus 


que muſculorum effigiem habet; a portion of fleſh which has the 
appearance of a muſcle. And Douglaſs calls it, caro quadrata; 
a ſquare portion of fleſh : tho' he adds the name palmaris bre- 
— given it, on its ſuppoſition of being a muſcle, by another 
author, b 

PALMATED. roots, are tuberoſe- roots of a flattiſh, ſhape, and 
divided into ſeveral oblong and ſlender branches, | reſenibling 
ſo many fingers. Of this ſort are the roots of ſome of the 
orchis kind, called hence palmated. | ; 

PaLMATED-leaf, among botaniſts. See LEAF. 


given by the antients to a ſort of ſtones which were always 
found of the ſhape of a hand with its fingers. They were fre- 
quent in Spain, and ſome which were found of a. fine black 
were reputed to be a kind of marble. The greater num- 


the ſofter and leſs beautiful ſtones. | 
PALMIPEDES, web-foated, in zoology, the name of a genus of 
birds living about waters, and furniſhed by nature with feet 
for ſwimming. The characters of theſe birds. are 
theſe: they have all ſhort legs, excepting only three, the 
| flaminge, corrira, and avoſetta, which are and of a 
Sour. Vor. II. | 


7 ſo tough, that it is never blown 


durable woods we are acquainted with, and will not rot on any | 
account, but is ſo firm, that it is ſcarce poſſible to make a nail 


ſenſible; and in ſome ſubjects the muſcle ſeems to be divided 


or brevis be a diſtinct muſcle. Fallopius calls it, caro quedam| 


PaLMaTED-/fone, palmati· lapides, in natural hiſtory, a name 


ber were white, and were compoſed of the matter of one of | 


\ 


peculiar genus. Their thighs are feathered to the joint; their 

hinder toes, if any, are ſhort; {their rumps are leſs prominent 

than in other birds; and they have in general broad beaks, 

and have an appendage on the, extremity of their upper chap. 

2 ornithelogy, p. 241. 

PALMIPES, among the Romans, a long meaſure, containing a 
foot and a palm, or five palms; and was leſs than the cubit 


| oY one palm. Pitiſc. in voc. 
2 name given by ſome of the affected chemical wri- PA 
factitious one, compoſed of the heaven 


MITES, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
palma humilis, or dwarf palm, called; by others chamærops. 
Gen. Herb. 1335. 

PALPZEBRA (cl.) Pal PRBRÆ ſupericris primus, in ana- 
tomy, a name given by Coſſerius and ſome others to one of 
the muſcles of the face, whoſe office it is to lift up the upper 
2 by an and by that means open the eye: it is hence called by 

owper and Douglaſs, aperiens faltebram ; by ſome, aperiens 
eculum; and by Albinus, the levator palpebræ ſupericris. See 
APERIENS, Cycl. 

PALPITATION of the heart, (Cycl.) a term uſed by medical 
writers to expreſs a ſpaſtic contraction of the heart, when it 
leaps and beats violently at different intervals, 

This is ſometimes idiopathic, or a diſcaſe in itſelf, and at- 
tendant on no other; but that rarely happens, and it is uſually 
ſymptomatic, and merely an attendant on other diſorders. In 
general we are to diſtinguiſh a fa pitation of the heart thus 
confidered as a diſeaſe, or at leaſt as a ſymptom of one, from 
thoſe commotions of the heart which we occaſionally bring 
on by running or any other violent exerciſe, which throw the 
blood into commotions. 

Signs of it. The evident and obvious ſymptom of this com 

plaint, is the vehement pulſation of the heart againſt the ſolid - 

parts of the breaſt, which is often ſo great, that it may be ſecn 
or even heard by the perſons who ſtand by. To this there are 
uſually joined an anxiety of the præcordia, which throws the 
perſon into a ſweat, a languor and laſſitude of the limbs in 
general, a paleneſs of the face, a difficulty of reſpiration and 
cardialgia, with frequent faintings ; and finally, there is uſually 

a coſtiveneſs and flatulences of the abdomen attending on it. 

* ſulject to it. It is a complaint that chiefly affects per- 
ons of ſedentary lives, and of a plethoric habit of body. Seor- 
butic, hyſteric, and hypochondriac perſons are alſo frequently 
ſubje& to it; and ſuch as have obſtructions of the menſes. 
Thoſe people who have been uſed to regular bleedings, and 
have afterwards neglected them, are alſo ſubject to this com- 
plaint; and thoſe who. are ſubje& to ſudden paſſions, and 
frequently ſuppreſs them. Sleeping in the open fields has 
alſo been known to bring it on; and perſons of a melancho- 
lic habit are uſually more than others ſubject to it. Young 

women, whoſe menſes have not appeared, or who have had 
them ſuppreſſed by ſome accident, and in whom nature is la- 

bouring to bring them on again, are alſo very ſubje& to vio- 
lent palpitations; and ſuch as have acute or intermittent fe- 
vers coming upon them. Perſons of plethoric habits are often 
ſeized with falpitations of the heart in their ſleep, and when 
they wake they feel them for ſome minutes afterwards, Finally, 
perſons who have polypuſes of the heart are always grievouſſy 
 affl.Cted with palpitations attended with difficulties of breathing. 

Cau/es of it. Beſides what has been already obſerved, it is to 
be remarked, that the paſſions of the mind very frequently 

. occaſion this diſorder ; thus, ſudden terror, fear, a ſuppreſſion 

of anger, and the like, will at any time bring on a. palpitation, 
without any other cauſe. A high diet and 4 with a ſeden- 

tary life, alſo often occaſion them; and in young people, not 
arrived at puberty, they are often found to be occaſioned by 
worms in the inteſtines. 

Prognoſiics in it. The beginnings of complaints of this kind, 

and lighter caſes, when they continue ſo, are attended with 

no great danger; but when the diſorder grows into a.habit, 
it is not only very troubleſome, but very dangerous. When 
more cauſes than one conſpire to produce it, it is not only 
more violent, but the patient is more ſubject. alſo to re- 
lapſes ; and in the end, inflammations, ſpittings of blood, po- 
lypuſes of the heart, and infarctions of the viſcera come on: 
not unfrequently alſo are left fevers, which become dangerous, 

Sometimes alſo convulſions and other affections of a like kind, 

even palſies are brought on by theſe diſorders. Finally, when an 

habitual palpitation of the heart has been brought on by terror 

2 K always proves very difficult of cure, whatever means 

are uſed. _ | 

| Method of cure. The primæ viz mult be firſt cleanſed by in- 

fuſions of rhubarb and ſena, and other gentle purges : after 

this it is proper to bleed in the foot; but it is to be obſerved, 
that if the orifice be not large, nor the blood taken away in 
ſufficient quantity, it is of not the leaſt effect in this caſe. 

_ After this the blood is to be attenuated by drinking pleatifully 
of warm and weak liquors,. and by moderate exerciſe. After 
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this, ſome of the gentle alexipharmics are to be given, and 
the 3 | Juices. of brock- lime, . the like. 
Finally, there are to be given ſuch things as promote an equal 
Adlſtribution of the and humors: mixtures of volatiles 
and alcalies, as of ſpirit of hartſhorn and tincture of ſalt of 
tartar, and gent] 


e angdynes, if neceſſary. Beſides theſe, cly- 
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ing the feet with warm water, and the hanging camphor near | 


the 
to be rubbed on the breaſt. op 5 

Bleeding muſt never be omitted in this caſe, for without it 
no medicines will be able to take effect. In caſes when a 
hypochondriac habit conſpires in the cauſe of this complaint, 
the attemperating powders of nitre, cinnabar, and the like, 
always prove of very great ſervice. In caſes of a chloroſis 


with this complaint, bitters and chalybeates uſually prove a 
remedy; and when a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or hæmor- 


rhoids is the cauſe, the bringing them to their priſtine regu- 
lar ſtate is a cure. It is never proper-o_allay the motion till 


the plethora, which occaſions it is removed, unleſs in caſes | 


of its coming on merely by the paſſions, without any antece- 
dent cauſe in the blood; in this caſe, gentle opiates may be 
given without danger. Steel medicines and the volatile ſalts, 
when they are given in an imprudent manner, always make 
the diſeaſe worſe, inſtead of doing any thing toward a cure. 
Finally, a change of a ſedentary life, into a moderately ac- 
tive one, will do more than any medicines. TJunck. Conſp. 
Med. p 626, ſeq. Z * 
Mionſieur de la Hire was cured of a chronical palpitation of the 
heart, by a quartan ague. See Fcntenelle, in his Eloge. 
PALSY - (Cycl. ) — Among other remarkable caſes of this ter- 
rible diſeaſe, we have, in the philoſophical tranſactions, one 
of a periodical palſy. The author quotes two inſtances of a 
like kind, by way of countenance to that which he relates. 
The German Ephemerides mention a young paralytic man 
who ſpoke only one hour in every four-and-twenty, and that 
always at a regular time, beginning between twelve and one 
at noon every day, and his power of ſpeech ceaſing always 
'between one and two : this continued twelve years upon him. 
The other caſe is not recorded in books, tho well atteſted, 
The caſe in the tranſactions, is of a ruddy ſanguine young wo- 
man who fell into a pal, in which ſhe Joſt her voice and the 
uſe of her legs. This was at firſt carried off by medicines, 
but afterwards returning again at times, at length became re- 
gularly periodical, ſeizing her on the Tueſday of every week, 
- and going off again on the Friday. This courſe it obſerved 
very regularly for the firſt year, except twice. 


After this, on taking proper medicines” for ſome conſiderable 


| ſpace of time, ſhe became ſo well, that her fits laſted only 
a day and a half, coming on always on a Tueſday morning, 
and going off again on a Wedneſday. In this manner ſhe 
continued to have them ſeveral months, but ſhe was at length 
perfectly recovered. Phil. Tranf. No 242. p. 60. | 
This diftemper, according to Dr. Cheyne, may be cured by 
a total cow-milk diet. He thinks the medicines commonly 
preſcribed in ſuch caſes may retard the progreſs of the diſ- 


temper, but that it is never to be eradicated if the ſtroke be | 


- deep, or life far ſpent, but by cow-milk only. 


See Nat. 
Method of curing, p. 265. 


Mr. Boyle gives an account of an hemiplegia, or palſy of one 


ſide, occaſioned by a' ſmall ſplinter of a bone preſſing on the 
dura mater. The patient in leſs than five hours after the 
bone was taken out, found himſelf able to move his finger, 
and within two or three days to lift his arm, which had been 
reduced to ſkin and bone, but ſoon recovered its proper ſize. 
Works Abr. Vol. 1. p. 37. „ 3 
Hofman diſtinguiſhes pulſies into ſerous and ſanguineous. In 
the firſt kind, raiſing an artificial fever by hot, acrid, ner- 
vous, and volatile medicines, by ſtrong exerciſe, and hot 
- bathing, often effects a cure. But in the ſanguineous kind, 
accompanied with febrile motions, ſuch remedies ought not 
to be applied. Oper. L. 3. p. 198. F. 26. 
There is a kind of falſy called beriberii, to which the natives 
of the Eaſt Indies are peculiarly ſubject. 
The word in the Indian language fignifies a ſheep ; and Bon- 
tius ſuppoſes it was attributed jo this diſeaſe, becauſe the per- 
- ſons afflicted with it thruſt out their knees, and lift up their 
legs ſo much in walking, as in ſome fort to imitate the gate 
of ſheep. It is a kind of tremor, or pal, in which the uſe 
of the hands and feet are in a great meaſure taken away; and 
_ - "ſometimes it extends itſelf to the whole body. 
The principal cauſe of this diſeaſe is ſaid to be a thick viſ- 
cous' humor, which in the night ſeaſon, eſpecially in the 


— 


rainy time, which holds inceſſantly from November to May, 


falls upon the nerves, while people fatigued with the heat of 
the day, throw aſide their cloaths and ſleep without any co- 

- vering; by which means the phlegmatic humor which be- 
fore generated principally in the brain, eaſily ſeizes upon the 
. nerves; for the nights in theſe countries, compared to the 
days, are very cold. The conſequence of this is, that the 
joints become lengthened, the pituitous humors inſinuating 
' themſelves between the junctures, ſo as to relax the nerves 
and ligaments. Tho' this diſeaſe for the moſt part comes on 
9 8 and by ſlow advances, yet ſometimes it ſeizes 
 _ + a perſon all at ance, as when any one being very much fa- 
tigued and hot, drinks a vaſt quantity of any cold liquor. 
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one has been violently heated by exerciſe, and drinks an im- 
. moderate quantity of a cold liquor, it often throws him into 
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part, and ſpirit of caſtor, ſaffron, and the like, do well | 


And thus we ſee; even in our own country, that when any | 


: 


The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are always manifeſt, even to 
the ſight. There is ever an univerſal laſſitude of the whole 
body. All motion, but particularly that of the hands and 

feet. becomes vitiated and n and the ſame ſort of 
throbbing and titillation is felt as we feel in our fingers and 
toes in cold weather, only the pain is leſs acute; and ſome. 
times the voice is ſo far affected, that the patient can ſcarce 

BT 
Bontius himſelf was once afflicted with this diſtemper, while 
in the Eaſt Indies, and had this particular ſymptom of it in 
ſo great a degree, that for a whole month thoſe who ſat cloſe 
by him could not, without great difficulty, hear what he ſaid. 
Theſe are the common ſymptoms of the diſeaſe ; but beſide 


theſe, it is at times attended with all thoſe others which may 


be ſuppoſed to ariſe from a cold cauſe. 


The cure is uſually very tedious; for theſe cold humors are 


very ſlowly, and with difficulty diſcuſſed. The diſeaſe is not 
naturally mortal, however, unleſs it affects the breaſt; in 
which caſe it ſometimes wholly ſtops the breath. In order 
to a cure, the patient is of all things to avoid confining him- 
ſelf to his bed; walking, riding, and all forts of exerciſe are 
uſeful ; ſtrong and ſmart frictions are alſo very uſeful, and the 


Eengal ſervants are uſed to theſe, and are very dextrous in 


the uſe of them. 


There is alſo great relief had from fomentations made of de- | 


coctions of the herb lagondi, which has all the virtues of our 
chamæmile and melilot, but in a much greater degree. he 
leaf of this plant is like that of our perſicaria or arſmart; 
and its ſmell very aromatic. The hands and feet are alſo te 
be anointed with oil of cloves, or mace mixed with oil of 
roſes. But more than all theſe, there is relief found in a 
kind of naphtha, which is very common in Sumatra, and is 


called miniac tarnch, or oil of the earth, This is of a ſtrong, 


but not very nauſeous ſmell, and is ſo great a remedy, that being 


| rubbed on the hands and legs, it is always an almoſt immediate 


relief. The Barbarians know as well as we the value of this 
precious balſam; and the king of Achin, who is the. moſt 
Powerful prince in that iſlarſd, has forbidden its exportation, 
under the pain of death ; fo that the inhabitants can only 
bring it off by ſtealth in the dead of the night, to the Dutch 
and Engliſh ſhips which happen to lie in the way. | 
"Theſe are the things which give temporary relief; but as the 
diſeaſe is of the chronic kind, the cure is to be performed by 
long courſes of the decoctions of the roots of China, and 
ſarſaparilla, and guaiacum wood, which by their gentle heat 


diſcuſs the cold humors which are the root of the diſedſe, and 


carry them off by perſpiration or urine. Purging at proper 
intervals is alſo highly neceſſary; and the cathartics moſt in 
uſe there in this caſe, are, aloes and gamboge. Bleeding is 
by all means to be forbid ; and the relicks of the diſeaſe are 
uſually very happily carried off by Venice treacle, and other 
ſudorific and nervous medicines, and gentle exerciſe is the 


ary remedy to prevent its return. Pontius de Medicina 
_ 1 | | 


| PALUM ſancum, in botany, a name by which' ſome authors 


| have called a ſpecies of the guaicum-tree, called the /ignum 
ſandium, or holywosd. Park. "| heatr. p. 1587, 
PALUMBARIUS accipiter, the geſlatot, a ſpecies of hawk of 
the ſhort-winged kind It is larger than the common buz- 
zard, and is brown on the back, and very white on the belly, 
with tranſverſe ſtreaks of browniſh black; theſe are of an 
undulated figure, and laid very near one another. Its legs 
and feet are yellow, and its beak black, with a yellow mem- 
brane covering its baſe. Its wings, when cloſed, do not 
nearly reach to the end of its tail; by which, and by its fize 
it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all other hawks. Its tail is long 


and of a browniſh grey, with three or four tranſverſe ſtreaks 


on it, placed very diſtant from one another. It will ſeize on 
pheaſants, geeſe, and even hates, but its moſt common prey 
is the partridge. Ray's Ornitholegy, p. 51. ' 
PALUMBES, the ring-dove, in zoology. See RinG-dove. _ 
PAMBQOEOTIA, aH, in antiquity, a feſtival celebrated 
by all the Bœotians who aſſembled near Coronea, at the 
temple of Minerva, ſurnamed Itonia. Potter, Archæol. Græc. 
I. 2. C 20. T. I. p. 419. | TN 
PAMMACHION, TIlauwex:, a name by which the exerciſe 
pancratium is ſometimes called, whence the combatants were 
likewiſe called pammachi, Hayuagx. 
L 023% T F Þ. 444- 
PAMUCHLEN, in zoology, a name by which ſome call the 
ſpecies of cad ſiſo, commonly named by authors aſellus Aria tus. 
Willughbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 192. oh 
PANACIA, Neaxa, in antiquity, a feſtival in honour ef 
Panace. Potter, T. 1. p. 422. | 1 
PANALETHES, a name uſed by many authors for a plaiſter 


ſuppoſed to be of the greateſt virtues. It is deſcribed by Ac- 
tius. Tetrabib. 4. Serm. 3. cap. 2. | | 
PANAMA-þell, a ſpecies of dolivm. See Dorium. 
PANARITIUM, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs ? 
whitlozy, or paronychia. © RET 
PANCALA-aurea, a name of a famous antidote, compoſed of 
many — deſcribed by My repſus. 9 8 
PANCARPIA, the name of a ſort of cake much uſed at Alex. 


/ undtla, 


Petter, Archæol. Græc. | 
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PANCHRUS, the name given by ſome of the antient writers 


; PANCLADIA, nada, in antiquity, a feſtival celebrated by 


| PANELLENIA, nasha, in antiquity, a public feſtival ce- 


- PANEROS, the name of a beautiful ſtone dedicated to Venus. 


PAN 


1 uſually covered: with paper for the ſake of its 
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andria, e 
— n 0 F ; 
P N 2 e in the ſea language. See PAUNCH. 
" ANCBRESTARIL among the Romans, thoſe who prepared 
the pancreſt, or univerſal remedy. Pitiſc. in voc. See the 


article PANCHREST), cl. 


on natural hiſtory to a gem which they ſay has all colours: 
probably the opal. : 


the Rhodians when they pruned their vines. Potter, Archzol. 

3rec...l. I. p. 419. 3 | 

EE ASTUM, in The materia medica, a name uſed by ſome 
authors for the quill, of the root of which the oxymell of ſquills 
is made. Park. Parad. p. > © 8 

PANCRATIASTES, in antiquity, a combatant in the exer- 
ciſe called pancratium. Potter, Archzol. Græc. T. 1. p. 444. 
See PANCRATIUM, Cycl. i 

PANCRATIASTES was alſo applied to one who had gained the 
victory in all the kinds of exerciſe uſed in the pancratium. 

Pitiſc. in voc. See PANCRATIUM, Gel. i 

PANDEMON, nano, in antiquity, the ſame with the feſti- 
val Chalceia and Athenæa. Potter, Archæol. Græc. l. 2. c. 
20. T. 1. p. 422. 

It was ſo called from the great concourſe of people that uſed 
to meet at this ſolemnity. See CHALCEIA and ATH ENA. 
PANDIA, Hasa, in antiquity, an Athenian feſtival in honour 
of Jupiter. For the origin of this ſolemnity, ſee Potter, Ar- 

chæol. Græc. I. 2. c. 20. T. I. p. 422. 

PANDROSOS, Hao, in antiquity, an Athenian feſtival in 
memory of Pand-ofus the daughter of king Cycrops. Potter, 
Archzol Græc. I. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 423. | 

PANDURIFORM leaf, among botaniſts. See LEAF. 


PANDYSIA, Have, in antiquity, public rejoicings when the 


ſeaſon through its coldneſs and intemperance forced the ſailors. 


to ſtay at home. Potter, T. 1. p. 423. 

PANEGYRIS, Iz-7yvp;, among the Greeks, a fair, or feſtival 
day, on which the people uſed to meet together. It exactly 
correſponded to the Nundinæ of the Romans. Pitiſc. in voc. 
See NUNDIN ZE. I 


lebrated by an. aſſembly of people from all parts of Greece. 
Potter, Archzol. Græc. T. 1. p. 423. i 

PANEMUS, in chronology, the Bœotian name of the Athe- 
nian month metagitnion, which was the ſecond of their year, 
and anſwered to the latter part of our July and beginning of 
Auguſt. See METAG1TNION and MonTH. 


It was called alſo by ſome pauſeba/ios, and was probably one 
of the beautiful agates. = 855 

PANGONIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of cryſ- 
tal. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 3. 


Ihe word is derived from the Greek Tz;, numerous, and 5%, 


an angle, or bending, and expreſſes a cryſtal, compoſed of 
many angles. | 


he bodies of this genus are ſingle-pointed, or imperfect cryſ- 


tels, compoſed of dodecangular or twelve-planed columns, 


_ trrminated by twelve-planed pyramids, and the whole body, | 


therefore, made up of twenty four planes. . 

Of this genus there are only three known ſpecies: 1. A 
browniſh-white one, with a long pyramid. This is found in 
Sileſia and Bohemia; ſometimes in mountains, and ſometimes 
on the ſides of rivers, and is eſteemed a very valuable cryſ- 


tal. 2. A yellowiſh-brown one, with a ſhort pyramid. This 


is often brought over to us under the name of Saxon toaz, 
among the other cryſtals commonly known by that name. 
And 3. A clear colourleſs one, with a very ſhort pyramid. 
This is a very valuable cryſtal, and is produced in the Eaſt 


Indies, being often brought over among the Indian ballaſt. 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 187. ; 


PANICASTRELLA, in botany, the name by which Micheli 


has called a genus of plants named by Linnæus cenchrus. See the 


* 


article CENCHRVUs. 

PANICUM, in the Linnzan- ſyſtem of botany, the mame of a 
diſtinct genus of plants, of the graſs kind, the diſtinguiſhing 
characters of which are, that the calyx is compoſed of ſeveral 
leaves, and contains only one flower; the leaves of it are 


capillary and unequal in their inſertions. The glume is made 


of two valves; and contains only one flower: the valves are 
oval and pointed, and are both {mall, but one more ſo than 


of the divine favour ; becauſe that ſound was thought 685 
acceptable to Neptune. Potter, Archæol. Græc. T. 1. p. 


Ws. - OP 
PANIS-demonun, in natural hiſtory, a name given. by authors 


to a ſort of coarſe ſtone, common in Sweden, and ſome other 


places, and uſually found in roundiſh, but ſomewhat flatted 


maſles, reſembling a loaf in form. 
PANNEL, in the Scotch law, denotes the priſoner at the bar, 
or perſon who takes his trial before the court of juſticiary, 
for ſome crime. 75 | | 
PANNONICA-beolus, in the materia medica, a name by which 
Kentman, and ſome others, have called the earth more uſually 
known by the name of bolus toccavienſis. Kentman's Nomencla- 
tor Foſſ p. 7. See the article Toccaviens1s. 
PANOCHLE, a name by which ſome chirurgical authors call 
bubos in the groin. | | 8 
PANOMPH EUS, Iarppacc, in antiquity, a deſignation given 
to Jupiter, becauſe he was looked upon as the original author 
of all ſorts of divination, having the books of fate, and out 


of them revealing either more or leſs, as he pleaſed, to in- 


ferior demons. Potter, T. 1. p. 263. 

PANOPSIA, Ha, edi, in antiquity. See PYANEPSIA,” Cycl. 

PANSAPAN, in botany; a name by which ſome authors have 
called the tree whoſe wood is the logwood, uſed in dying, 
and in medicine. Herm. Muſ. p. 42. 

PANTARBE, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors to 
an imaginary ſtone, the virtues of which were ſimilar to thoſe 
of the magnet; but exerted upon gold as thoſe of the load- 
ſtone upon iron. The antients as well as later writers, ſeem 
to have all had an opinion, that there was ſuch a ſtone as this, 
and the amphitane of Pliny is deſcribed as poſſeſſing this re- 
markable quality; but neither they nor we, ever found rea- 

5 2 from any, experiment to believe, that there was any ſuch 

one | 

PANTER, in the ſea language. See SHAnk-PanTER/ 

PANTHERA, in zoology, a name by which many have called 
the leoa d, more properly called pardalis. Ste PaR DALIS. 

PANTHERA-/apis, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies 
of ſtone found in Egypt, and the Eaſt Indies, and deſcribed 

to be of a yellowiſh colour, variegated with duſky ſpots of 
the colour of thoſe on the skin of the panther. The writers 
of the middle ages have attributed many abſurd properties to 
it : it feems to have been a ſpecies of agate. 

PANTHERINE tables, pantherine menſæ, among the Romans, 
tables made of citron wood, which were held in ſuch high 

_ eſteem, as to equal the value not only of filver and gold, but 
likewiſe of pearls, They had this name from their being 
ſpotted after the manner of panthers. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 


PANT ICEs, a word uſed by. ſome medical writers to expreſs | 


the inteſtines. | | 

PANTOMIME, Haien, among the antients, a perſon who 
could imitate all kinds of actions and characters by ſigns and 
geſtures, without ſpeaking. | | 


of the antients; their. chief employment was to expreſs in 
geſtures and action, whatever the chorus ſung, changing their 
.. countenance and behaviour as the ſubject of the ſong varied. 
| They were very antient in Greece, being derived from the 
heroic times, according to ſome ; but however this may be, 
they were certainly known in Plato's time. In Rome it was fo 
lateas the time of Auguſtus before they made their appearance. 
As to their dreſs, It was various, being always ſuited as near 
as poſſible to that of the perſon they were to imitate. The cro- 
cota was much uſed among the Roman pantomimes, in which 


voc. See MIME, Cicl b | 


ceiving narrow and hoof-bound heels. Its ſpunges are much 
thicker on the inſide than on the outſide ; ſo that the part 
which reſts upon the“ horn or hoof, runs ſlope-wiſe to the 


the heel, and throw or puſh it to the outſide. 

Panton-/hes are likewiſe proper for horſes that have falſe quar- 
ters. 8 | 

PAPAN, in natural hiſtory, the name given by the inhabitants 
of the Philippine iſlands, to a ſpecies of duck common in their 
lakes and marſhes, This is very large and beautiful, and is 
called by Father Camelli anas regia, or the royal duck : it is+ 
not ſoy common, however, as à little kind which they call 
falagefir ; this is not larger than a man's fiſt. See SAL A- 


the other. The flower is alſo compoſed of two valves, both GA. 


oval and pointed, but the one ſmaller and flatter than the other. 
The ſtamina are three ſhort capillary filaments. The anthe- 
It are oblong. The germen of the piſtil is roundiſh ; the 
les are capillary * * two in number, and the ſtigmata 
are feathered. The flower ſurrounds and incloſes the ſeed, 
and never opens to drop it out. The ſeed is ſingle and round- 
ſh, but ſomething flatted. Linnæi, Genera Plantatum, p. 


. 4 . 
PANIONIA, Hanna, in antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Nep- 
tune, celebrated by a concourſe of people from all the cities 


of Ionia. 


| : One thing is remarkable in this feſtival, that if the bull offer- | 


PAPAVER, p-ppy, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the ro- 
ſaceous kind, conſiſting uſually of four leaves, diſpoſed in a 
circular form. The cup is compoſed of two leaves, and from 
it there ariſes a piſtil, which finally becomes a ſeed veſſel, of 
a ſort of oval oblong figure, and adorned with a head or co- 
vering; under which, in many ſpecies, there are a chain of 
apertures. Within the head or fruit, there are numerous la- 
mellz, to which the ſeeds adhere in the manner of placentæ. 


1. of Botany, Claſs 6.. | 
The ſpecies of poppy, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


in ſacrifice happened to bellow, it was accounted an omen | 


The pantomimes made a part in the theatrical entertainments 


and other female dreſſes they perſonated women. Pitiſc. in 


PANTON-yphte, in the manege, a horſe-ſhoe contrived for re- 


end, that the thickneſs of the inſide of the ſhoe may bear up 


The ſeeds are uſually ſmall, and of a roundiſh figure. Sec Tab. 


theſe : 1. The white poppy, or garden poppy, with white 5 
| | 2. 


4 
1 
on 


"feeds. | 
of Dioſcorides, and black poppy of other authors. 6. The | 
garden poppy, with double flowers of a deep violet colour. 7. | 


2. The white-ſeeded 
Wh © 


Th 
The 
pPappy, 


with yariegated and jagged flowers. 26. The jagged flowered 
pappy, with bluiſh and whitiſh bottoms to the leaves. 27. The 
common wild red poppy. 
with variegated flowers. 29. The common wild corn poppy, | 

with white flowers. | | 
' bottoms to the petals, 31. The wild corn poppy, with fleſh- 


The corn poppy, with a double red lead coloured lower. 34. 
The corn poppy, with double* fiery red flowers. 
double corn poppy, with fiery red flowers with white edges to 


the petals. 
The double red corn poppy, with white bottoms to the leaves. 


, 22 41. The very long ſmooth headed 


PAPA VA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 


one ſort is tubulated and divided into ſegments, like the rays 
of a ſtar, at the end: the flowers of this kind are the barren 


compoſed of ſeveral petals arranged in a circular form; from 


The ſpecies of the papdjya enumerated by Mr. Tournefirt, are 
_ theſe: 1. The papaya tree, with a fruit like the melopepo, 
or melon pompion, called the platanus-leaved papaya, and by 


PAPER (Cycl.)—Mr. Boyle tells us, that paper, beſides its com- 


boſſed work, and other parts of furniture. For this purpoſe, 
à convenient quantity of the beſt white ſort may be ſteeped | 


reducing it by the mortar and hot water into a thin pulp, it is | 
it into warm water, wherein a conſiderable quanti 


glue, or common ſize, has been diſſolved, it may afterwards | 
de put into moulds to acquire the deſigned figure; and when 


veſſels, to hold water; for, in this caſe, it will forcibly di- | 


P 


| wherein all the public papers, writings, matters of fate and | 


niſters abroad, and generally all the papers and diſpatches that | 
in the way of — 
PApRR- ce is alſo 


PAPHIS, in zoology, a name by which 
" -gar-fiſh. Willugbby's Hift. Piſc. p. 23 i. 
PAPIA, in botany, 


oa 


* 


tze articles ANTENNA, WI de, Trung, &c. 


meaſure taken from theſe ſeveral 
© ſes which they make of them. 
that which divides them into the day and night kinds; we 
_ "have among the birds ſome few 

. nigh, de theſe bear only a ſmall proportion in number to 
„tze day ; 
Wich we fee fluttering about 


- 
LY — 


double poppy. 23. The ſmall white many flowered poppy. 24. 


PAPILIO, butterfly. 


* * 
* 
v 


en , with pale purple flowers. 
garden white-feeded 107 with Son flowers with 
purple bottoms to the petals. ' 4. The garden Poppy, with 
flowers of a fair white, variegated with red, and with yellow 
The garden poppy, with black ſeeds ; the wild poppy 


e garden pf py, with double flowers of a pale violet colour. 
The hoary-ſeeded poppy, with apertures in the heads. 9. 
red-flowered p. with brown ſeeds. 10. The creſted 
with white flowety and white ſeeds. 11. The creſted 


Poppy, with red flowers an 


18. The double white poppy, with red edges. 19. | 
Poppy. 2 1. I he blood-red double poppy. 22. The violet coloured | 


The double flowered black poppy. 25. The double poppy, 


28. The greater wild red poppy, | 


39. The red corn poppy, with-white 


coloured flowers. 32. The double flowered corn poppy. 33- 
35. The 
30. The double purple flowered corn poppy. 37. 


38. The common ſmaller corn poppy 39. The corn poppy, 
with oblong hairy heads. 40. The longer hairy-headed corn 


e corn poppy, with undivided leaves. 43. The yellow 
flowered pyrenzan poppy. 44. The coriander-leaved alpine 
rock poppy. Torrn. Inſt, p. 237. ſeq. | | 


raters of which are theſe? the flowers are of two kinds; the 


or male ones. The others are of the roſaceous kind, being 


the cup of theſe flowers there ariſes a piſtil, which finally be- 
comes a fleſhy fruit, of the ſhipe of a melon, containing ſtri- 
ated ſeeds covered with huſks. _ | 


- 


ſome the male mamolla. 2. The papaya, with very large fruit, 
of the ſhape of the pompion 3. I he papaya with oblong 
or melon-ſhaped fruit. Tourn. Inſt. p. 659. 


mon uſes, may be made into frames for pictures, fine em- 


for two or three days in water, till it becomes very ſoft; then 


laid on a ſieve to draw off its ſuperfluous moi ſture; then putting 
of freſh 


taken out may be ſtrengthened, as occaſion requires, with 
plaiſter or moiſtened chalk, and, when dry, painted or over- 

laid. Boyle's works abr. Vol. I. p. 149. | | 
Another uſe of paper is to ſtop up cracks or fiſſures in wooden 


late, and fill the place wherein it is to lodge. 
APER -office, an antient office within the palace of Whitehall, | 


council, letters, intelligences, negotiations of the King's mi- 


paſs through the offices of the two principal ſecretaries of 
Rate, are lodged and tranſmitted, and there remain diſpoſed | 
Blount. | 


court of King's-bench. Blunt. | 
ſome have called the | 


the name of a genus of plants, called by 
Linnzus ervala. It has a monopetalous flower, ſucceeded by 
four ſeeds. Micheli, 17. See ORvaLla. 0 

or the ſeveral parts of the butterfly, ſee 


t into genera and claſſes are in a 


eir | | 

2 and from the — 
Meral diſtinction is 
fly abroad only by 


fliers; on the contrary, the number of butterflies 


| 


lack ſeeds. 12. The creſted poppy, | 
Vith variegated red and white flowers. 13: The ſingle flowered 
ereſted poppy, with purple petals with bluiſh grey bottoms. 14. 
The double fleſh coloured garden poppy. 15. The double purple 
poppy. 16. The double bright red poppy. 17. The double filyer 
White poppy. 
The ſnow-white double foppy. 20. The double deep purple 


corn poppy. 42. 


e name of an office belonging to the — 


1 


& 


he ls and bree ue | 


PAP 


ſcarce ſo many as thoſe which fly abroad only by night, We 


-be driven out in ſwarms. 


often meet with theſe even in our houſes, flying about the 
candles, aud the hedges ſwarm with them: in the day-time 
we find them hid under the leaves of plants, and often, as it 

were, in a torpid ſtate. In this condition they remain till 
evening, but they are ſo cunning in hiding themſelves at this 
time, that. it is difficult to ſee one even in places where 
there are a great number. The way to diſcover them is to 


beat and diſturb. the buſhes, or ſhake the branches of trees 


in places where they are ſuſpected to be, and they will often 
In this caſe, they never fly far, 
but ſettle again upon the firſt tree or buſh they come to; and 
in ſummer, if any. one goes out into the geld or gardens, 
with a candle, in a calm and ſtill night, there will numbers of 
different kinds of them almoſt immediately gather about it. 


- Theſe are called by naturaliſts nigbt- butter flies, phalenæ, an 


The ſeveral kinds of butterflies tnat have thoſe various incli.- 


moths. Reaumur's 


iſt. Inſ. Vol. I. p. 1. 330. a 


nations, have alſo external characters by which they may be 
diſtinguiſhed ; all thoſe which have buttoned antennæ, or <1; 
antennæ are of the diurnal kind, and are never ſeen flyin 

about candles in the night. There are other forms of the 
antennæ alſo, which are peculiar to the day butterflies ; and the 
night ones are diſtinguiſhed by their having the plumoſe, 
the priſmatic, or the conic ones. See AN TEN NX. 

Thoſe which fly about our candles are always of one of 


theſe three kinds. It is not, indeed, to be wholly affirmed, 


that no one of theſe kinds is ever ſeen flying by day- 
light, ſince in woods and thickets we often ſee them flut- 
tering about without having been diſturbed; but all that are 
thus caught flying are males, and are that time ſeeking after 


the females to couple with them, theſe being all fixed im- 


moveably under the leaves and on the branches of trees. 
The common kinds that we ſee fly about from flower to 
flower are all of the day kind: a few ſpecies of the phalenæ 


ſometimes flutter about the thiſtle flowers, and ſeem to ſuck 


them; but theſe are ſeldom feen; and among the moths, or 
night kinds, as we call them, there are a great many that ne- 
ver fly about by night any more than by day, and, indeed, 


make no uſe of their wings at all. a 
It is alſo a ſingular obſervation, that the moths which fly 


about our candles, whether in the houſe or abroad in the | 
_ . gardens, are all males: the females never do it. The male 


of the glow-worm flies in the ſame manner at a candle, think- 
ing it the light of his female; and it is poſſible, that the fe- 
male moths may, in the night, yield a light that affects the 


eyes of the male of the ſame ſpecies, tho it be inſenſible to 


our view. See Tab. of Inſects, No 10. 


The great general diſtinctions of the butterflies into day and 


night kinds being made, it is neceſſary to have recourſe to 


numbers of other ſub- diſtinctions, in order to arrange them in 
any method; and theſe can by no means be taken from them 


in their prior ſtate of caterpillars, many of them being in 
that ſtate alike in all their general eats, tho” of different 
genera in their flying ſtate. | 
As the antennæ ſerve for diſtinctions of the Butterflies into 
claſſes, ſo do their trunks into genera ; but theſe are only ca- 
pable of diſtinguiſhing a few, the flat and-the round being 
their principal diſtinction. Mr. Reaumur has obſerved, that 
the day butterflies all have theſe trunks, but that many of the 
night kinds want them. The wings, however, give the 
greateſt variety of generical characters among theſe animals. 
The ſhape of theſe, and the manner in which theſe crea- 
tures carry them, when walking and at reſt, ſerve as great 
and eſſential diſtinctions. Reaumur's Hift. Inf, Vol. I. P. 1. 
F | | | 
Epe inferior wings, in ſome certain poſitions of the animal, 


hide the ſuperior ones; but this is rare, and as the ſuperior 


* 


are moſt in ſight and obvious, the characters are moſtly 
drawn from them. All the wings are of a triangular form, 
but they have their differences; . being rectilinear, ſome 
curvilinear, and ſome mixtilinear: one of theſe angles is the 
place of joining of the wing to the body of the animal, and 
this is called by naturaliſts the ſummit of the wing; the angle 


is here broke off, to give more room to a firm joining 


on, otherwiſe this would. be that part of the wing which 
would make the ſummit of the triangle. The two fides are 
called interior and exterior; the firſt, is that neareſt the body 
of the creature; the other, the oppoſite one. The baſe or 
end of the wing, is that part which is oppoſite to the ſumypit, 
and forms the verge of the wing endways. The different 
proportions which theſe three parts of the wing. bear to one 
another, are the origin of a great variety of figures in the 
whole. When the exterior and interior fide, or as they may 
be called in other words, the upper and under rib or verge 0. 
the wing, are nearly ftrait ar. 2: ual, the whole wing then 
forms an iſoſceles triangle, or a Rien of a curve, according 
as he baſe is ſtrait or convex; and the angle is larger or 
ſmaller according as the baſe is more or leſs broad. The 
differences of the exterior and anterior edges from one ano- 
ther, give alſo a great number of varieties in the form. The 


inner edge is uſually the ſhorteſt, and this is the caſe in various 
different ſpecies. The baſe alſo has its varieties in figure, as fe- 


markable as the reſt; it is ſometimes ſtrait or plane, — 
4 


ne. and often convex: in Tome ſpecies the edge 
E be peel ſmooth and even, and in others it is hors 
4 pd ſs deeply indented 3 and in ſome of the ſpecies it is 
8 d. and in ſome few inſtances one of the jaggs is ſo far 
Jagge Je d from the reſt 'of the wing, as to form a ſort of tail. 
The wings are alſo in ſome very large, in others ſmall, in pro- 

"tion to the body. The two pairs have alſo | on varieties 
1 proportion one to the other; in ſome pecies the in- 
ferior pair are nearly or wholly as large as the ſuperior, and 
in others they are very ſmall in compariſon of them; and in 
ſome ' ſpecies the under wings are remarkably longer than 
the upper. 


The differences in the manner of the butterfres carrying their 


j been more conſidered by Reaumur than by any au- 
—_— went before him. He obſerves, that fone of the 
ſpecies carry their wings perpendicular to the thing they fit 
upon ; others carry them plain or level with the horizon; 
and others let them fall below that level: theſe are called the 
drooping-wing kind. Some others form a ſort of canopy 


with them, to cover their bodies; and others makes them as | 
it were embrace their bodies. The colours of the wings 


make excellent diſtinctions for the ſeveral ſpecies ; but they 
are not at all fit for generical diſtinctions. | 

Tt has been already obſerved, that there are three kinds of an- 
tennæ which are peculiar to the day butterfly, but the diftri- 
bution under theſe alone would be too large; the ſpecies of 
the button-horned ones being alone greatly too numerous to 
be held altogether. It is neceſſary, therefore, to take in with 
theſe the poſitions of the.wings, according -to the preceding 
differences, and the day butterflies, or papilies, are thus diſ- 


tinguiſhed into ſeven claſſes. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inſ. Vol. I. 


P. 3.9: 164: | 

Claſs 1. F 88 thoſe papilios whoſe antennæ are ter- 
minated by buttons, and whoſe wings, when at reſt, are 
placed in a perpendicular direction to the thing the creature 
ſits upon, the under edges of which embrace the lower part 
of the body, and whoſe fix legs are all employed in ſuſtain- 
ing the body, and in walking. The black-ſpotted white but- 
tf „produced from the beautiful cabbage carterpillar, is one 
of the papilios of this clas. | | | 
Claſs 2. Contains the papilios of the ſame characters with 


the former in all reſpects, except that they uſe only four | 


of their legs in ſuſtaining the body and in walking. The 
: two anterior legs in the flies of this claſs are held in a bent 


poſture, and are furniſhed with a downy part at their ends, | 


and ſeem to ſerve as a ſort of arms. Theſe papilios in general 
are produced from the prickly caterpillars. The ſolitary nettle 
| kind gives us an inſtance in its papilio. | 
Claſs 3. Contains thoſe papilios which agree in all re- 
ſpects with the former, except that their two anterior legs, 
which they uſe as arms and never in walking, are not termi- 
nated by downy ends, but are faſhioned like the other legs at 
the extremity, only ſo ſmall, that it requires a microſcope 
to diſtinguiſh them. There is an inſtance of this claſs in a 
common grey and yellow papilio, that is found in paſtures 
among the graſs in June, July, and Auguſt, b 
Claſs 4. Contains thoſe papilios which have buttoned an- 
tennæ, as the others, and which carry their wings, when at 


but, as the former have the inferior edge of their wings bent 
round the under part of their body, ſo in theſe the inferior 
edge is bent upwards in both pair of wings, and embraces and 
covers the upper part of the body. However obvious this diſ- 
tinction may be, there is another yet more plain ane in this, 
that all of this clafs have one of the jaggs of the wing ſo far 
extended beyond the reſt of the verge, that it forms a kind of 
tail, agd-they are called the tailed butterflies. Theſe uſe all their 
ſix legs in walking. | | 
Claſs 5. Contains thoſe papilios which have ſix real legs, 
which they uſe as ſuch, and their horns terminated by but- 
tons as the others; but whoſe wings, when they are in repoſe, 
are not elevated perpendicularly to the thing they fit on, as 


in the four preceding claſſes, but are held in an horizontal 


irection, or at the utmoſt never meet in an angle over the 


back, We have an inſtance of this claſs in a butterfly bred | 


from a ſmooth caterpillar of the marſh mallow. 

Claſs 6. Contains thoſe. papilios which have club antennæ, 
that is, ſuch antenne as gradually increaſe in thickneſs from 

their origin to their extremity. FeeLERs. Theſe are 

that claſs of papilios which are always upon the wing, and buzz 


about flowers without ever ſettling upon them. They dart | 


eir trunks into the flower while they ſuſtain themſelves in 


the air, and have a way of holding themſelves in poize, like | 
a kite or other bird of prey; but when they are buſy about the | 


wers, they have their wings in continual motion, and make 
a humming noiſe, like the humble bees. Mad: Merian has 
Called all theſe phalenæ, or night butterfites, but they are all 
truly of the day kind. The French, from their poizing them- 
ſelves on the wing, and making that humming noiſe, call them 
eperviers, and papulions-bourdms, Of this claſs are thoſe ſmal] 
ſpecies called the fly butterflies, whoſe wings are only covered 


b. 2. gad. as ſome expreſs it, Nee Hiſt Inc. 
SUPPL. Vor. II. * ; 


m part with duſt or ſcales, the remainder being mg 1 | 


| 


nally terminated 


PAP 


.Claſe 7. In this laſt claſs are comprehended thoſe papilics whots 


antennæ are large at their origin, ſmaller afterwards, and fi- 
Yy an oval head; and which differ from tlie 
club antennz in having no pencils of hairs at the end. This 
claſs is not very numerous, and the moſt frequent inſtance we 
have of it is in a. painted kind, which we frequently find on 
blades of graſs, in meadows in July. This flies little in the 
day time, but is uſually found fixed to a plant, as the moths 
are, Mad. Merian and others have thence called it a 7halena, 


or night-fly; but the truth is, that it flies no more by night 


than by day light, but is a lazy creature which makes very 


little uſe of its wings. See PHALENZ. 

There is ſome appearance from one of Mad. Merian's tables, 
viz the 20th, that an eighth claſs of theſe day pas ilios ſhould be 
found, ſhe having figured. one with conic granulated an- 


tennæ, common to ſome of the moths. If this obſervation be 
juſt, or if any new ones of a like kind ſhould demand it, the 


Claſſes may be eaſily enlarged. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſect. 


The world is well acquainted with the bcauties of this part of 


the animal creation, but Mr. Reaumur has given accounts of 
ſome very fingular ſpecies, which deſerve a peculiar regard. 

One ſpecies of theſe he has called the bundle of dry l aves. This, 
when it is in a ſtate of reſt, has wholly the appearance of a 
little cluſter of the decayed leaves of ſome herb. The poſi- 
tion and colour of its wings greatly favour this reſemblance, 
and they have very large ribs, wholly like thoſe of the leaves 
of plants, and are indented in the ſame manner at their edges 
as the leaves of many plants are. "This ſeems to point out the 


care of nature for the animal, and frequently may preſerve 


it from birds; &c. . | 

The ſ#ull butterfly is another fingular ſpecies, fo called from its 
head reſembling, in ſome degree, a death's head, or human 
ſkull. This very remarkable appearance is terrible to many 
people, but it has another yet greater ſingularity attending it; 
which is, that, when frighted, it has a moutnful and harſh 
voice. This appeared the more ſurprizing to Mr. Reaumur, 
as no other known b:tterfly had any the leaſt voice at all; 
and he was not ready of belief that it was a real voice, but 
ſuſpected the noiſe, like that of the cicadæ, to be owing to 
the attrition of ſome part of the hady; and, in fine, he, by 
great pains, diſcovered that this noiſe was not truly vocal, but 
was made by a hard and briſk rubbing of the trunk againſt two 


hard bodies between which it is placed. | 


Another — there is, ſo ſmall, that it might be miſtaken 
for a very ſmall ly, This is certainly the extreme in degree 
of ſize of all the known butterflies, and cannot but have been 
proportionably ſmall in the ſtate of a caterpillar and chryſalis: 
this creature ſpends its whole life in all the three ſtages of ca- 
terpillar, chryſalis, and butterfly, on the le:f of the celandine. 
It lives on the under fide of the leaf, and tho' in the cater- 
pillar ſtate it feeds on it, yet it does no damage. It does not 
eat the ſubſtance of the leaf, but draws from it only a fine 
juice, which is ſoon repaired again, without occaſioning any 
change in the appearance of the leaf. This ſpecies is very 
ſhort lived, and paſſes through its three ſtates in fo ſhort a 
time, that there are frequently ten generations of it in one 
year; whereas in all the other butter flier, two generations in 


; the year are all that are to be had. Theſe two generations are 
reſt, in a perpendicular direction to the thing they ſit upon; | 


ſufficient to make a prodigious increaſe: in a large garden, if 

there are twenty caterpillars in ſpring, theſe may be overlooked, 
and there may be eaſily concluded to be none there, even on 
a narrow ſearch; but if theſe twenty caterpillars afterwards 
become twenty butterflies, ten of which are male and ten fe- 


male, and each female lay the ſame number of eggs that the 


common ſilk- worm does, that is four hundred; if all the ca- 
terpillars hatched of theſe become butterflics, and theſe lay eggs 
in the ſame proportion, which remain the winter, and come 


to be hatched in the ſucceeding ſpring ; then from theſe twenty, 


in only one year, you will have eight hundred thouſand ; and 


if we add to this the increaſe of theſe in a ſucceeding year, 


the account muſt appear terrible, and ſuch as no art could 
ard againſt, The great ruler of the world has put ſo many 
inderances in the way of this over- ahundant production, that 
it is very rare ſuch years of deſtruction happen. Some ſuch 
have happened, however. and much miſchief has been dread- 
ed from them, not only from their eating all the herbage, but 
from themſelves being eaten with herbs in fallads and other- 
wiſe; but experiments has proved this an erroneous opinion, 


and they are found to be innocent, and eatable as ſnails or 


ters. 8 
. in general are by ſome ſuppoſed poiſonous to the 


touch. Mr. Reaumur has proved by repeated experiments, 


that all the ſmooth ones are perfectly clear from this accuſa- 
tion, and may be handled with rerfeck ſafety; but the hairy 


ones are capable of producing great pain ard itching after the 
touching them. Theſ | 

but alſo in the face, or any other part; and that even tho' the 
animal have not been touched, if it have only been brought 


e pains are not only felt in the hands, 


near the part. The ſpolia, or caſt ſkin of thefe animals, have 


alſo the fame effect; but then it is abſdlutely neceſſaty they 


ſhould be touched This unqueſtionably catries the Nr 
ance of the effect of a poiſon to 'vulgar eyes, but the caſe will 
appear otherwiſe to thoſe who will examine into the whole 
more nearly. The miſchief occaſioned by theſe creatures 
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comes on very quick, and ſometimes continues many hours, 


ſometimes even three or four daes. 
The explication of this by Mr. Reaumur, is only this, that 
theſe caterpillars have, beſide their coarſe and large bairs which 
we ſee them covered with, a vaſt number of others, -which 
are ſo extremely ſmall and fine, as to be inviſible to our eyes. 
"Theſe are ſharp-pointed, very rigid, and are looſely. alte ed 
to the creatures body; ſo that they ſeparate from it on the 
lighteſt touch: theſe make a ſort of atmoſphere of fine darts 
ſurrounding them every way; and many of the. ſpecies. of 
hairy caterpillars have evidently a method of -darting theſe out 
in great numbers. When the hand of any one is put toward 
this creature, ſo as to come within the reach of 


b vof theſe, ſmall 
darts, it immediately diſcharges a whole Thower of them, and 
of theſe a great number enter che pores of the ſkin, and a 


great number more lie along upon it, ready to enter, as. ſoon | 


as any accident changes their poſture. If while the hand be 
thus covered with theſe weapons, whoſe ſmallneſs,. tho it 


makes them inviſible, yet does not 0 them from be- 


ing very troubleſome, be moved up to the face, or the cheeks, 
or eyes, rubbed with it, it is eaſy to conceive, that many of 
theſe little darts will be-made to lodge in the ſkin on which 


the hand where they lie is rabbed ; and the conſequence muſt | 
be a greater itching, pain; and ſwelling in theſe tenden parts, 


than on the hand. And thus is produced by ſimple means, 


what is by many eſteemed the effect of a piercing and; pene- | 


93 


trating poiſon, © And thus are the ſtrangeſt appearances often 
explained by the moſt ſimple means. 
Ass it has 


to no accidents in their increaſe, it may be proper to examine 
what are the means by which gracious providence has pro- 
vided againſt an over ſupply of 


all much more deſtructive enemies; theſe are reptiles like 


themſelves, a ſort of worms, in a ſtate of paſſage, at the end 
of which they are to paſs thro the chryſalis ftate into that of | 
Even the ſmall ſpecies of butterfly, which | 
lives on the celandine, has its enemies proportioned to its qwn | 


flies or beetles. 


ſize; and the ſame leaf of the plant is uſually covered at the 
fame time with theſe butterflies, their chryſaliſes, and their 


_ caterpillars, and with theſe: ſmall beetles, their chryſaliſes and | 


worms all confuſedly together; and by their ſmallneſs they 
are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed one from another. The cater- 

pillars of this ſmall ſpecies are very unhappily circumſtanced; 
they have not only an open war to carry on with the worms 
of theſe beetles, which are continually attacking them, and 
piercing their bodies and ſucking their juices; but they have 


much more terrible inteſtine enemies, a ſort of ſmall worms 
and which eat away | 


which they carry within their bodies, 
their fleſh within the ſkin. . Bs FL ne 
The firſt people who obſerved, theſe creatures, ſuppoſed them 
the young of the caterpillars ; but this was not only. wholly 
out of the courſe of nature, but the cruelty. of the thing gave 
it no title to belief, The true hiſtory of theſe little. worms 
bred within the body of the caterpillar, is, that they are not 


its children, but its moſt cruel enemies; they are depoſited 


i | 7 ns her eggs | 
pierces the ſkin of the caterpillar with an inftrument ſhe car- | 


there by a ſpecies of fly, which at the time of laying. 


ries on the hinder part of her body ſor that purpoſe; in the 
ſame manner in which the fly which occaſions the galls. on 


oaks, pierces their wood. She depoſits her eggs in the wound | 


ſhe has made, the ſkin of the caterpillar heals over the place, 
and the creature feels no inconvenience at firſt from the 
wound; but the heat of her body ſoon. hatches: theſe eggs, 
and they producing maggots, which are naturally fleſh-eaters, 


they feed on the fleſh among which they are produced, and 


eat the miſerable creature up alive, without breaking its skin; 
and they are often ſo numerous, that when they are increaſed 
to their deſtined ſize, they fill up the whole body of the ca- 


been obſerved, that the abundance of caterpillars | 
would be a terrible miſchief to mankind if they were, ſubject | 


em. Many of the ſpecies | 


are great devourers, and feed on one another; but they have | 
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PAP1L 10-muſca, in natural: hiſto 
thors to a ſeries of ſmall: inſeQs, which ſeem to be of a 
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terpillars. * 
Theſe worms 


Ann. 1736. See Tab. of Inſects. 
ry, a name given by ſome. au- 


middle nature, between the fly: and: the butterfly claſſes. Its 
Wings are in part covered with thoſe ſcales in form of duſt, 
. Which, render the wings of the butterfly kinds opake, and in 


wings ailes vitrees, glaſſy wings. Reaumur's Hiſt, of Inſt 
PAPILION-bourdon, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 
French authors to a ſort; of butterflies, which while they feed 


humble-bee. Reaumw's Hiſt, of Inſects. See the articles 
EPERviERs and PAPILIo. 194 0 „„ 
PAPILION-4-gueue, tailed butterflies, a name given by the French 
naturaliſts 'to a ſort; of butterfly, of which there are ſeveral 
ſpecies. The ſeeds of the wings of theſe butterflies are jagg- 
ed, and one of the jaggs runs out ſo far beyond the reſt as to 
- repreſent a ſort of tail iſſuing from the crea:ure. Reaumurs 
Hiſt. of InſeQts, 2s 10! 18 | en 
PAPILLARIS, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
common ianpſana, or. npple-wirt. Chabreus, p. 318. dee 
the article LAMSAN A. 1 5 
PAPILLOSE, among botaniſts. See LR ax. 
PAPIO, in zoology, the name of thoſe ſpecies of monkeys 


terpillar, ſcarce leaving a ſufficient. ſpace for the entrails. 


What might 2 very ſingular, is, that during all this time 
carries theſe inteſtine enemies, ſeems well and 
are ſuch as have long heads like a dog, and very long tails, | 


the animal whi 


in it 


1 


which we call baboons. The word ſeems not yet properly 
it; but what we uſually acknowledge for papiones or baboons, 


and are of the number of thoſe called by authors cynocephuli. 
PAPULEZE, a name uſed by many authors for eruptions of va- 
rious kinds upon the ſkin, but appropriated by Bontius to 
. thoſe reddiſh and rough eruptions thrown out upon the body 


| by ſweat in the Eaſt Indies. Theſe are thrown out all over 
which would kill che animal, and deprive them of 2, ſupply | - 


the ſurface of the body, and at their firſt appearance are ac- 
companied with an intolerable itching and deſire of ſcratch- 


Strangers are more expoſed to theſe eruptions at their firſ# ar · 


rival in theſe countries. than the natives, or thoſe who have 
long reſided there; as they are alſo to the bitings of the muſ- 

quitos, than which they are not leſs. ent: hence a new 

comer into the country is diſtinguiſhed: by theſe troubleſome 


they 4 maladies. The natives call him organ bearon, that is, a neu 


arrived man; and tell him theſe complaints are a tax upon 

him for conſuming the proviſibns. They call themſelves or- 

lamm, or veterans, and honour with the ſame name ſuch 
as have lived long in the country. 

The papule are in themſelves no way da $3 but when 


| ' they are raſkly and ignorantly treated, or w the Gin-is 00, 


part are tranſparent. and glaſſy. Reaumur has called the 


keep upon the wing with a humming noiſe like that of the 


determined as to the ſpecies which are to be comprenended under 


2 


off from them 
Bontius, who 


ſtages. adviſes people, 
' troubleſome itching, to 


tit as before. 


| by theſe the matter w 
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PARABELE, in ichthyology, a name given by Marggrave to the 


P 


PAR (Cyd.)—PAR acceſſcrium, in anatomy, See the article 


Zolic aſymptates of various kinds may be diſcovered. See Mac 


PaR:BOLIC ſþira!, in con 
PARACENTESIS (Cycl.)— See LA PPINð Se. 
PARACOPE, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs a ſl 
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PARADIS EA, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome authors for 


PARADISIACA, in botany,” a name given by ſome authors to 
_ PARADOX (Cycl.) - Geometricians have of late 


_ ſolid... See 
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nant and very. troubleſome ulcers, that are not ealily cured. 


him many oppo 


to prevent danger and remove their 
foment all the parts where they appear 
with a mixture of vinegar, water, and 1 | 
| aha yet more acrid, to add to it juice of lemons, and uſe 
48 Daly The effect of this application is at firſt an intenſe 
ain, but th les 10 1; 5 
5 than the intolerable itching of the parts. He gives great 
caution alſo againſt purging medicines, however mild; for 


ich cauſes the papulæ is often carried to 
the bowels, and produces dyſenteries. 


be wholly left to nature, or aſſiſted by ſudorifics. Bontius 
de Med. Ind. y 


Accessony, Cycl. 


lying fiſk, the milvus hirunds and cuculus of ſeveral authors. 


Theſe are names, however, ſo little expreſſive of the cha- | 
raters of fiſh, that they are applied by different authors to the 


different ſpecies. Artedi is the only author who has reduced 
this part of natural hiſtory to a regular ſyſtem ; he makes this 
fiſh a ſpecies of. the triglia, and diſtinguiſhes , it by the name 


of the triglia with the head a little aculeated, and with a ſin- 


gular fin placed near the pectoral 
vusand TRIGLIA,  «. . : * 
ARABOLIC (Cyc.)—PARARBOLIC aſymptite, in geometry, is 
uſed for a parabolic line approaching to a curve, fo that they 


js, Sce the articles Mi T- 


never meet; yet by producing both indefinitely, their diſtance | 


from each other becomes leſs than any given line. 


There may be as many different kinds of theſe a/ymptotes as | 
dee Mac Laurin's | 


there are parabolas of different orders. 
Flux. B. 1. ch. 10. | 
When a curve has a common p 
ratio of the ſubtangent to the abſciſs approaches continually to 
the ratio of two to one, when the axis of the parabola coin- 
cides with the baſe; but this ratio of the ſubtangent to the 
abſciſs approaches to that of one to two, when the axis is 


perpendicular to the baſe. And by obſerving the limit to | 


which the ratio of the ſubtangent and abſciſs approaches, para- 
Laur, Flux. Art. 337. 


ics. See HEL1coip parabola, Cycl. 


lirium in fevers. | 


other writers, and expreſſing the ſame as paracope, alight de- 


lirium in a fever. 


PARADIGRAMMATICE, is uſed by ſome for. the art of 


making all ſorts of figures in plaiſter. The artiſts in this are 
called gypſachi. | 


the bird manucodiata, or avis paradiſea, the bird of paradiſe, by 


others. In the Linnæan ſyſtem this makes a diſtin& genus of 


1 


birds of the order of the pi, the diſtinguiſhing characters of 


Sec Tab of Birds, Ne. 6 and Linnæi Syſtem. Nat. p. 44. 


the arber vitæ, or thuya. Chabræus, p. 73. ; | 
02 been accuſed 
of maintaining paradoxes; and it muſt be owned, that ſome uſe 


very myſterious terms in expreſſing themſelves about aſymp- 
totes, the ſums of infinite progreſſions, the areas comprehend- 


ed between curves and their aſymptotes, and the ſolids gene- 
rated from theſe areas, the length of ſome ſpirals, &c. But 
all theſe paradoxes and myſteries amount to no more than this: 
that a line or number may be continually acquiring increments, 
and thoſe increments may decreaſe in ſuch a manner, that 
the whole line or number ſhall never amount to a given line 
or number. watt 4 | | | 

The neceſſity of admitting this is obvious from the nature of the 
moſt common geometrical figures: thus, while che tangent of a 
cirele increaſes, the area of the correſponding ſector increaſes, but 


os to a quadrant. Neither is.it diflicult to conceive, 
that if a fl 


for a baſe; it is not difficult to conceive, I ſay, that the or- 


dinate in this caſe always increaſes while the baſe. is produced, 
but never amounts to the diſtance between the aſymptote and | 
the baſe. In like manner, a curvilinear; area may-increaſe | 
while the baſe is produced, and approach gontinually to à Cer- | 
tain finite ſpace, but neyer amount to it; and a ſolid may in- 


N 41 val! bs 6." 
to a point continually, | 


creaſe in the ſame manner, and yet neuer amount to a given 
dee LOGARITHMICerue. | | | 
A ſpiral may in like manner approach 


and yet in any number of revolutions-never arrive at it; ande 
there are progreſſions of fractions which, may be continued at 
pleaſure, and yet the ſum of the terms ſhall be always leſs | 


7 * 


by the nails, they often are the occaſion of malig- 
ſe long reſidence in this part of the world gave | 
Ttunities of obſerving theſe papulæ in all their 


and faltpetre ; or if this be 


is ſoon decreaſes ſo far, as to become leſs. trouble-| 


The cure is either to 


arabola for its ahhmptote, the | 


ight de- 
word od by Hippocrates, and by many 


| Which are, that they have two ſingular and extremely long |. 
' feathers, which are neither inſerted in the wings nor rump. 


: 


igure be concave towards a baſe, and have an aſymp- | 
tote parallel to the baſe, as it happens when we take a parallel to | 
the aſymptote of the logarithmic. curve, or of the hyperbola, 


* 


K 


10. ſeq. where various rules are demonſtrated, and illuſtrated 
by examples, for determining the aſymptotes and limits of fi- 
gures and progreſſions, without having recourſe to thoſe myſ- 

terious expreſhons which have of late years crept into the writ- 
ings of mathematicians. For, as that excellent author ob- 

ſerves elſewhere, tho' philoſophy has, and probably a ways 

will have myſteries to us, geometry ought to have none. 
PARAA, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent, called 

alſo angurs 2 It is a perfectly innocent and harmleſs 
creature, and is ſo little dreaded by the inhabitants, that it is 
common about their houſcs, andeven ſometimes gets into their 
beds. Its mouth is full of very ſmall teeth, and when much 
provoked, it is ſometimes known to bite, tho' without any 
bad ſymptoms attending the wound, It is a very long kind, 
and is of a yellowiſh green colour on the ſides and blackiſh on 
the back: it has two ſmall eminences on the neck, and be- 
tween them two ſmall ſinews. It is very common in Spain, 

Italy, and moſt other of the warm countries. Ray's Syn. 

Anim. p. 291. 

PARAGAUDZ, among the Romans, a ſort of wreaths, either 
wholly of gold, or of ſilk adorned with gold, which were in- 
terwoven in garments, and not ſowed to them. I he gar- 
ment was ſometimes of one colour, in which was woven one 
paragauda ; others were of two colours, and. had two para- 
gaude ; and ſome had three colours, and three faragaude. 
They were worn both by men and women, 

PARAGOGE (Cycl.) a word uſed by medical writers to expreſs 
a a reduction of luxated bones. 

PARAGONE, in natural hiſtory, the name given by many to 
the baſaltes, a black marble, uſed as a touchſtone. Sce the 
article BAS ALT Es. af | 

PARAGUA, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian partot, of the 
ſize of our common green parrot ; but its back is all black, 
and its breaſt and the forepart of its belly are of a beautiful red. 

15 eyes are ef lag a red circle round them; its beak 

rown, or a very du rey, and legs and feet grey. Marg- 

grave, Hiſt. of Braſil. 1 | n wh . 

PARALAMPSIS, a word uſed by medical writers to expreſs a 
cicatrix in the tranſparent part of the cornea of the eye. 
 PARALIA, aaa, in antiquity; a day kept in memory of an 

antient hero, called Paralus. Potter, Archæol. Græc. 1. 2. 

„ Po b2 . ; 
ARALIA was alſo the name of one of the Athenian tribes. 
Potter, ibid. T. 1, p. 49 | 7 

PARALLAXIS, in the medical writers, expreſſes a mutual 
change in the ſituation of the parts of a broken bone, as wien 

the two fragments flip to the ſides of one another. 7 

PARALLEL (Cy.)—PaRaLLEts of declination, in aſtronomy; 
are Circles parallel to the equinoctial, imagined to paſs through | 
every degree and minute of the meridians, between the equi- 
noctial and each pole of the world. | | 

PARALLELA, a word uſed by medical writers to expreſs a ſort 

of ſcurf or leprous appearance, affecting only the palms of the 
hands. It is a ſymptom of the pox. _ 

PARALLELOGRAM (Cycl.)—PARALLELOGRAM of the hy- 
perbola, in geometry, is uſed for the parallelogram formed by 
the two aſymptotes of an hyperbola, and the parallels to them, 

drawn from any point of the cufve. A farallelogram thus 
formed, is of an invariable magnitude in the ſame hyperpola; 
and the rectangle of its ſides is equal to the power of the hy- 
perbola. L' Hopital, Sect. Coniq. Art. 99—101. See 

the article PowWE RAR, Cycl. UN 2: 

This paralle/ogram is the modulus of the logarithmic ſyſtem ; 

and if we take it as unity, the hyperbolic ſectors and ſeg- 

ments will correſpond to Napier's or the natural logarithms, - 

If the parallelogram be taken = o. 43429, c. theſe ſectors 

and ſegments wall repreſent Briggs's logarithms. See the article 

 LoGARITHM. | een 
Huygens has made uſe of this term, De cauſ. gravitat. in fin. 

See eee | 16 UL | | ; 

PaRALLELOGRAM=-protrafor, a mathematical inſtrument, con- 

ſiſting of a ſemicircle of braſs, with four rulers in form of a 

 -- parallelogram, made to move to any angle: one of theſe ru- 
lers is an index, which ſhews on the femicircle the quantity 
of any inward or outward angle. e ee 
LELLOPIPED (Cycl.)—The paral ellopiped with ob- 
lique angles, is a figure very common to many kinds of ſtones, 
eſpecially of the ſofter fort. The common cryſtalizations of 
rottos break naturally into fragments of this ſhape; and the 
lalaQtite which hang down from their roofs in form of icicles; 
are originally ſmall hollow pipes formed by the water which 

- continually trickles down drop by drop 5 and whoſe outer ſur- 

faces, fixing themſelves by their ſmall baſes, form by degrees 

a ſort of blunted pyramids, which, like ſo many rays froin 

the axis, which is the hollow pipe, grow hollow at laſt. This 

axis ſeems to be compoſed of plates, almoſt cylindrical, laid 
one over another ; but if broken, the whole divides into frag- 
ments of a parallellopiped figure : the blunted pyramids that are 
about the axis divide themſelves at firſt into other blunted py- 
ramids; but afterwards' almoſt all theſe fragments divide of 
ves into other fragments of a pa» allellopiped figure, this 
ſeeming every where the ultimate ſhape of the particles. 
In the mountain of Barege there is found a vaſt quantity of 


1 


” 


4 


P 


a given number. 
4 


See Mac Laurin's Fluxions, B 1. ch. | 


aſbeſtus ; the tone upon which this grows, tho? in itſelf of 
| no 


6 din hp nay yet rg berths: 


N. 472, p. 32, Pits þ 
PARALLE LOPIPEDIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 


. 


> 


PARAMESE, in the Greek 


\ WE 


AM 


lar parallellopipeds : nor is this peculiar to theſe ſtones found 


naturally concreted on the ſurface or within the bowels of the | 


earth, but it is alfo found in ſuch as are concreted by means of 


art out of the water in which they are originally ſuſpended. 


The water of the fountain de Salut, near Bagneres in Gaſcony, 
when evaporated to a certain degree, yields a ſcum on the ſur- 


face, which alſo adheres to the fides of the veſſel; and this 
- ſcum, examined by the microſcope, is found to be compoſed | 


of many regular para lellopi bed. If the ſame waters, and thoſe 


bf ſeveral other ſprings, be evaporated to a drineſs, there re- 


mains a white ſhining powder, out of which the microſcope 
beral the lik Phil. Tranſ. 


can direct us to ſeveral the like reguTar-figures: 


N of ſpars, thus called, becauſe regularly of a parallellopiped 
orm. * 

They are pellucid cryſtaline ſpars, externally of a determinate 
and regular figure, always found looſe, detached, and ſeparate 
from all other bodies, and in form an oblique parallellopiped, 
with fix parallelogram ſides and eight ſolid angles, eaſily fiſſile, 


either in an horizontal or perpendicular direction, being com- 


poſed of numbers of thin plates, and thoſe of very elegantly 
and regularly arranged bodies, each of the ſame form with the 
whole maſs, except that they are thinner in proportion to 
their horizontal planes; and naturally fall into theſe and no 
other figures, on being broken with a ſlight blow. 
Of this genus there are four known ſpecies. 1. The hard pel- 
lucid and colourleſs one, called the ifland cryſtal of authors. 
See ISLAND cryffal. 2. A dull and whitiſh kind, found in 
France, Germany, and England, mk e, A., the Derby- 
ſhire and Yorſhire lead- mines, and about Scarborough. This 


has the ſame property with the former, of giving a double re- 


fraction; but it is fo dull and opake, that it does not ſhew it 
ſo elegantly. 3. A ſoft, whitiſh, and very bright one, found 


% 


| PARALOPHIA, a word uſed by Keil and ſome other anatomi- 


- cal writers, to expreſs the lower and lateral part of the neck. 


'PARALOURGES, nab , among the antients, a kind of | 
ment, with a purple clavus on each fide. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. 


J 18 See CL Avus. ; 


PARALYSIS, in botany, Sc. the ſame with primula verir. See 


PRIMULA veris. 
PARAMERIA, a word uſed 
ternal part of the thighs. 


V. Walliss Append. Ptolem. Harm. p. 157. 


be equivalent to Guido's higheſt H mi. See Diacran, 


 PARAMESOS, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs the ring-finger, 
that next the little one. | | N | 
PARANETE, in the antient muſic, was a name ſometimes uſed 

to ſignify the next note, or chord to the nete, or laſt note of 


a tetrachord. See TETRACHORD. | 


Hence it might be called the penultimate chord. It was | her 
wiſe, and more properly called, lichanos, or index: the rea- 


ſon of which ſee under Licyuanos. ; 


 PARANETE diezeugmenon, in the Greek muſic, was the penul- 
timate note of the diezeugmenon tetrachord, and anſwers to 


_ .. Guido'sde-la-ſol-re. Malliss Append. Ptolem. Harm. p. 157. 


See DIAGRAM. 


ſol- re- ut. 
IAGRAM. 


PARAPHORA, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs a light 
kind of delirium, or light-headedneſs in a fever: 


made it _ a delirium in general 
N 


PARAPHR 


5 owing to the conſent of the nerves. 


Signs of it. This is always attended with a moſt violent and 
painful cardialgia, or heart-burn; inſomuch, that the perſon 
cannot bear the leaſt touch of a finger on the region of the 


on alſo a tumor of the 


breaſt or ſtomach. It always .brin 
rdia,; and an alienation or roving 


principally in-the lead-mines of Yorkſhire and about the ſea- | 
ſhores of that county. And, 4. a dull, hard, and pale brown 
one: this is found in the lead-mines of the ſame county, and 
in ſome parts of Ireland. All theſe ſpecies have the ſame 
power of double refraction with the firſt, but are too opake 
to ſhew it ſo beautifully, and often have not tranſparence 
enough to make it at all diſtinguiſhable. 31's Hiſt. Fol. 


by the antients to expreſs the in- 


diagram, or ſcale, was the note 
above the meſe, which anſwers to a-la-mi-re of Guido's ſcale. 
Hence, as the 
parameſe was the firſt of the diazeugmenon tetrachord, it will 


ſome have 


'IS, in medicine, the name of a diſtemper 

which conſiſts in an acute ſymptomatic fever; which is the 

means uſed by nature to break through inflammatory ſtates in | 
the diaphragm. The alienation of the mind in this diſeaſe is 


2 


; 


heated 


Method of cure. 


ö | 1 Foes  |PARARYTHMOS, an 
PARANETE byperboleom, in the Greek muſic, was the penulti- | 


mate note of the hyperbolæon tetrachord, and anſwers to Guido's 
Wallis's Appen. Ptolem. Harm. p. 157. See 


| 


— , 


Cau bs 0 it. The moſt frequent cauſe of this is a ſudden - 


. of the morbific matter in fevers to the diaphragm; 
a ſuppreſſion of natural hæmorrhages by the noſe, the hæmor- 
rhoidal veſſels, or by the menſes; an omiſſion of habitual 
e . and the wei I cold liquors when the blood is 
y exerciſe; and finally, a tranſlation of the matter of 
a quinſey to this part. | þ 
rognoftics in it. This is a dangerous diſeaſe, but it has three 
ways of terminating, according to the diſpoſition of the pa. 
tient's blood and humours: 1. Sometimes the matter which 
cauſed the obſtruction is eaſily diſcuſſed, and ſweats happen. 
ing on the critical days, carry off the diſtemper. 2. Some- 
times the matter is reſolved, indeed, but not ſo happily ; the 
reſolution takes longer time, and the matter finally does not 
evacuate itſelf by ſweat, but is tranſlated to the ears, where 
it occaſions deafneſs, tumors, and other accidents; or to the 
joints, where it brings on either the gout or eryſipelatoſe dif. 
orders: or, 3. The matter comes to ſuppuration; in which 
caſe, the perſon dies either within ſeven days, or, at the ut- 
moſt within fourteen. The figns which preſage a gangrene in 
this diſeaſe, are violent hiccoughs, coldneſs of the extremities, 
violent internal heat, and clammy ſweats. | 
When, by a preceding error in the perſon's 
diet, the peccant matter remains in the primæ viz, a gentle 
emetic is to be given, with the digeſtive medicines before it; 
and if the vomit does not operate, a few grains of emetic tar- 
tar are to be given afterwards. When the patient is of a 
plethoric habit, bleeding is extremely neceſſary; and ſome- 
times, where the ſymptoms require it, may be repeated to a 


third time. Twenty drops of the mixtura ſimplex may after- 


wards be given at a doſe, every four hours, in the morning; 
and in the afternoon, powders of purified nitre, with vitriolat- 
ed tartar and crabs eyes ſated with juice of lemons : beſides 
theſe, there may be externally applied, plaiſters, with a large 
portion of camphor, to the breaſt and back; finapiſms, and 
other hot cataplaſms, to the ſoals of the feet; ſtimulating clyſ- 
ters, and acrid ſuppoſitories have alſo their uſe in this caſe; 
and the application of leeches to the hxmorrhoidal veins, in 
people who have been ſubject to diſcharges from thence, are 
very often of ſingular ſervice. All the while there muſt be 
kept up a gentle tranſpiration, either by copious draughts of 
warm and weak liquors, or by lightly accidulating medicines, 


 Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 307, ſeq. | 
PARAPHROSYNE, a word uſed by ſome medical writers to 


expreſs a delirium, or an alienation of mind in fevers, or 
from whatever cauſe. | | 


PARAPOTAMIA, in the materia medica of the antients, a 


word uſed at firſt as an epithet of diſtinction for a kind of .- 
nanthe, from which the cenanthine ointment of the Greeks 
was made ; but- afterwards uſed ſimply as the name of that 
plant. This kind of cenantFe was the moſt fragrant of all the 
kinds, and was therefore uſed for the making the ointment 
preferably to the reſt. 


and fit for making this ſweet ointment ; but that the Grecian had 
no ſmell at all: and thence it probably aroſe, that the Greeks 
uſed afterwards the flowers of the wild vine for this purpoſe, 
and called them by the ſame name. | Oe 
Pliny's account of this ointment is by no means to be depend- 
ed upon. The whole paſſage where he names it, and the 
others of the like kind, is taken from the account of Apollo- 
dorus, in Athenzus ; but it is ſo careleſly tranſlated by Pliny, 
that the author's ſenſe can ſcarce any where be made out. 
Atheneus, I. 15. 8 


PARAPROSDOCIA, Hapemyobima, in rhetoric, the fame with 


faradox, See PARADox, Cycl. and Suppl. 


PARARTHREMA, a word uſed by medical writers to expreſs 


a ſlight luxation. 


any kind of pulſe which did not ſeem ſuitable to the age and 
ſtate of the perſon. o ine age 


PARASCEUE, (Cd) in antiquity, a Greek word which ſig⸗ 


paraſceue to 


nifies preparation. The Jews gave the name of 
Friday, becauſe being not allowed on the Sabbath to prepare 
their food, they provided the day before. Exod. xvi. 23. 
' XXXV. 2. 3. Calmet. Di. Bibl. | 
PARASCHIDES, a word uſed by chirurgical writers to expreſs 
the ſplinters of fractured bones, or the fragments of bones cor- 
roded by ſharp humours. 5 5 
PARASEISMA, a ſort of exerciſe preſcribed by the Greek phy- 
ſicians in many caſes. It was a general concuſſion of the body. 
PARASEMUM, Hazpzonor, among the antients, a ſign painted 


or carved on the prow of ſhips, by which they were diſtin- 


iſhed from one' another. This ſign was commonly the 
75 or picture of ſome animal, as & bull, lion, &c. or 
any other thing, as a mountain, tree, flower, c. Pitiſc. 
in voc. and Potter Archæol. Græc. T. 2. p. 128. 2 
PARASIOPESIS, [lapugiu rue, in rhetoric. Ye the article PA- 
0 N f 
PARASITIUM, am 


RALEPSIS, Cycl. | | | 8 
among the antients, a granary or place where 
the ſacred corn, deſigned for religious purpoſes, — 
Pitiſt. Lex. Ant. in voc. dee PAR A SIT, Cid. _ 
r N a | * Wy 


Theophraſtus makes a very great difference in the cenanthe of 
different places, obſerving, that the Cyprian kind was fragrant, 


epithet uſed by the antients to expreſs. 95 


. 
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PARASPHAGITS, a word uſed - 


ſome anatomical writers to 


b 
expreſs that part of the neck which is contiguous to the cla- 
ex | 


vicles. 


a name given by medical writers to a con- 
vulſive diſtortion of the mouth, or of any part of the face. 


major, a pretty long muſcle forming part of 
neee b «4 foot. It is commonly called 


the outer e , | di h ie 
t very improperly, according to the proper ſig 
py > pr FO 20 F It is Red backward by a fleſhy body 


ification N 
3 outer part of the lower ſide of the os calcis, from the 


| jor external tuberoſity all the way to the anterior 
8 it joins the e and at the baſis of 
* fifth 7” er bone, ſeparates from it again, and forms a 
; © which is inſerted in the outſide of the firſt phalanx of 
hs little toe near its baſis, and near the inſertion of the para- 
thenar-minor. Winſtru's Anatomy, p. 220. ; 
PaRATHENAR- minor, a fleſhy muſcle fixed along the poſterior 
half of the outer and lower fide of the fifth bone of the me- 
tatarſus; it terminates under the head of that bone in a ten- 
Jon which is inſerted in the lower part of the baſis of the 
firſt phalanx of the little toe. 3 5 7 
The tendinous inſertion of this muſcle is very cloſely united 


to the cartilaginous ligament ; and the ſame thing is to be 


obſerved of the other muſcles, which'go to the baſis of the 


6ſt and ſecond phalanges of the toes. In aged perſons, ſome 
part of theſe ligaments are often turned to bone, and there- 
by form thoſe bony portions which many have taken for diſ- 
tint ſeſamoide bones. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 226. 

This muſcle is more expreſſively named by Albinus, the flexor 
brevis d giti minimi pedis. | | = 

pARATI, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian fiſh of the mul- 
let kind, much reſembling that ſpecies called curema, or tain- 
tra, in all reſpects but ſize; and in tha colour of its eyes, 
the iris of which, inſtcad of the ſilvery &lour it has in the 
curema, is of a fine yellow. Its fleſh alſo when dreſſed, is 
drier than that of the curema. Piſo's Hiſt. of Braſ. See the 

article CUREMA. | | 

PARBUNCLE, in a ſhip, the name of a rope almoſt like a 
pair of ſlings ; it is ſeized both. ends together, and then put 

double about any heavy thing that is to be hoiſed in or out 
of the ſhip; having the hook of the runner hitched into it 
to hoiſe it up by. 4 | 

PARCELLING, in ſhip-building, is caulking the ſeam of a 
pouring on it hot pitch and tar. See PAyiNG. 

PARDALIS, in zoology, a name by which many authors call 
the bird more commonly known by the name of pluvialis, 
and called in Engliſh the grey and green plover ; birds of the 
ſize of the lapwing, and much eſteemed at table. Ra/s Or- 
nithology, P. 2 _. _ _ 8 e , 

PAR DAI Is is alſo uſed as the name for the leopard, called alſo 
pardus, panthera, and varia, by ſome. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from the lion by its variegation of colour, and from the ty- 


in long ſtreaks. The leopard is alſo leſs than the tyger. 


PARDUS, in zoology, a name uſed by many for the leopard ; | - 


the more accurate authors, however, uſe the word pardalis. 
See PAR DAL Is and LEOPARD. EY 
Pax bus, in conchyliology, a name given by authors to a kind 
of ſhells, of the genus of the volutæ. We have three kinds 
of this ſhell: 1. A voluta ſpotted with black. 2. Another 
ſpotted with yellow. And 3; A very elegant one ſpotted with 
a rediſh colour. They are called pardi, or leopard. ſbells, from 
their diſtin& ſpots reſembling thoſe on the ſkin of a leopard. 
PARE, in the manege. To fare a horſe's foot is to cut his 
nails; i. e. the horn and ſole of his foot; which is done with 
a butteris, in order to ſhoe him. See BUTTRtss, Cycl. - 
| In England, the ſmith or farrier holds, the horſe's foot between 
his knees; in which poſture he pares. the foot, ſets on the 
ſhoe, drives the nails, and rivets them, and. this all alone 
without any aſſiſtance from the groo rm. 
PAREC BASIS, agae, in rhetoric, is uſed to ſignify the 
exaggeration of a crime, and not a digreſſion from the queſ- 
tion in hand, as ſome have thought. Yo. Rhet. I. 3. p. 


PARECH ESIS, Tzpixnorc, in rhetoric, the too frequent repe- 
ution of the ſame ſyllable, thus, perine me malis malim modis. 
45 Rhet. 1. 5. p- 1 VFC 

PAREDRIA, a term uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs an aſſocia- 
tion of two or more diſeaſes in the ſame patient, making what 
we call a complicated illness. 

PAREDRI, Haz««, among the Athenians. . When the Archon, 

alileus, or Polemarchus, by reaſon of their youth happened 
not to be ſo well ſkilled in the laws and cuſtoms of their 
country, as might have been wiſhed, it was cuſtomary for 
| each of them to niake choice of two perſons of age, gravi- 

D, and reputation, to fit with them upon, the bench, and di- 
rect them as there was occaſion. . And theſe aſſeſſors, or pa- 


redri, were obliged to u the ſame probation in the ſe- 
nate-houſe and public ſorum, with the other magiſtrates ; and 


like them too, to give an account how they had behaved 


7 


* 
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* 


PARERGON, in painting, an appendix, 


e 


dlemſelves jn their reſpective truſts, when their office was ex- 
bired. Pute, Archeol. T. 1. p. 77. * N 
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PAREIRA-brava (Cycl. )—The Portugueſe name ſignifies the 


wild vine, and is given to a root firſt brought into Europe 
by Mr. Amelot, and celebrated by many at that time for its 
extraordinary virtues. The plant which produces it is not 


-- known, but is generally ſuppoſed to be of the vine kind. 


Mr. Geoffroy examined into its virtues carefully, and alſo its 
characters and diſtinctions; he found that there were properl 
two kinds of it ; The one brown on the outſide, and vellowiſh 
within. This is what was then moſt frequent in uſe; and 
the other white on the outſide, and of a paler yellow or le- 
mon colour within. This is ſaid to be of a fleſh colour on 
the outſide where recent, and to turn white in drying; both 
are of a ſpungy or porous texture, yet conſiderably hard and 
woody; of a bitter taſte, but with an admixture of a ſweetiſh ' 
flavour like that of liquorice ; and their uſual ſize is from that 
of one's middle finger, to that of one's thumb.  _ 
The Portugueſe were informed of the virtues of this root 
by the natives of the Braſils; and on trial extolled it above 
all the medicines in uſe, Their accounts of its efficacy were 
too exaggerated to gain credit with the judicious part of the 
world ; but Mr. Geoffroy's experiments, which ſet its virtues 
in a much modeſter light, yet ſhew them to be ver t; 
and that the root deſerves to be for ever continued in uſNin 
medicine, and rekoned among the moſt valuable ſimples. The 
Portugueſe pretend, that it diſſolves the ſtone in the bladder; 
but tho? this is not true, Mr. Geoffroy found that it was ad- 
mirable for breaking the common weaker ſabulous concre- 
tions in the kidneys and ureters; and that the taking it was 
always attended with the voiding of large quantities of gra- 
vel. He gave it alſo with great ſucceſs, to perſons afflicted 
with ulcers in the kidneys and bladder, and whoſe urine was 
purulent, and at many times totally ſuppreſſed: theſe ſup- 
preſſions of urine were always cured by it, and their urine 
became leſs thick and purulent; many alſo were perfectly 
cured of | theſe complaints by a courſe of it, with the addition 
of balſam of capivi toward the end of the courſe. hp 
This property of the pareira-brava, of diſſolving thick hu- 
mors, gave Mr. Geoffroy an opinion of trying it in humor- 
ous aſthmas; and theſe obſtinate caſes often were greatly 
abated, and ſometimes perfectly cured by it. The uſual way 
of taking it, is in decoction, eee it in the manner of 
tea. Mem. Acad, Par. 17 10. . 


PAREMBOLE, ape, in rhetoric, a figure wherein ſome- 
ſhip, then laying over it a narrow piece of canvas, and then | 


thing relating to the ſubje& is inſerted in the middle of a pe- 

riod. All the difference between the parembole and parenthe- 
is, according to Voſſius, is, that the former relates to the 
ſubject in hand, whereas the latter is foreign to it. An example 
of each we have in Virgil, and firſt of the parembole. 


fEneas ( negue enim patrius conſiſtere mentem | 
Paſſus amor) rapiduin ad naves pr emittit Achatem. 


The following is an inſtance of the parentheſis ; 
ger by the diſpoſition of thoſe colours; which are in this crea- PP | 
ture always in round ſpots like eyes, as in the tyger they are 


—ͤ— — ipſigue ſuos jam morte ſub 
(Di meliora pus, erroremque hoſtibus illum) 

Diſciſſas nudis laniabant dentibus artus. 1 
Rhet. I. 5. See PARENTHESIS, Cycl. 


egrd 
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M 
PARENCEPHAL 'S, a name given by ſome authors to the ce- 


rebellum. 


PARENTHESIS, Iepub:oc, in thetoric, is frequently confound- 


ed with parembole. See the articles PAREMBOLE, Suppl. and 
PAR EN THE SIS, Cycl. 1 1 4 
A or piece added to 
the main deſign by way of ornament. Heſin. Lex. in voc. 


PARER, in the manege, a term formerly uſed as a command 


to ſtop, but now exploded ; all the riding-maſters, when they 
have a mind the ſcholar ſhould ſtop the horſe, calling out 


Hola. _ Guillet, in voc. See STop. 


PARETONIUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of an earth 


antiently found on the ſhores of Egypt, Cyrene, and the 
iſland, of Crete; and uſed by the antients in painting. 

It had its name either from a part of Egypt near which, it was 
gathered, or from the name of a town in that kingdom 
© where it was uſually fold. Vitruvius is of the firſt opinion, 
and Volaternus of the other. ——_ "nr 


" 7 


There have been fome differences among, the earlier writers 


about the nature and origin of this ſubſtance ; and much con- 
_ fuſion and miſtake among 


fake among. the moderns. Pliny imagined it 
formed of the froth of the ſea coaleſced into a ſolid maſs, 
with the addition of ſome mud: Aldroyand thought it formed 


| © of the diſunited particle of what he calls the fatter ſtones, 
n, I ſuc as lime-ſtones, and the like, 


| ;waſhed from them by the 
motion of the Water, and afterwards got together in that 
form. And Daleſchamp eſteemed it a produced about 
the ſhores, which he adds was very white, fat, and glutinous, 
and could not be taken up without a mixture of ſome of the 
mud along wich it. It is N » however, according to 
© this very account, that the ſu ſtance could. be no chalk : viſ- 
- cidity and fatneſs, are qualities that cannot. belong to an 
earth of that claſs ; neither are we to imagine, that it was 
1 ds e the flat parts of the ſhores ; ſince if there 
"was Fram of ee ee 
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Lich were, however, the nbd of avidbts about this fub- 
ſtance. _Of late we have been taught to think it Joſt ; but it 
is ſtill common on the ſhores of moſt of the iſlands of the 
Archipelago, tho? not obſerved or regarded; and is truly a 
vety heavy and toughclay of a fine white colour, found in ma 
of Merch ſizes, generally as ſoft as the ſofter clays within 
the ſtrata; and by rolling about on the beech in this ſtate, it 
gathers up the ſand, ſmall ſhells, and other foulneſſes we al- 
ways fin find about it. It is moſt” probable, that there are ſtrata 
of it fine and pure in the cliffs there, and that the ſea waſhes 
off miſſes of them in ſtorms and high tides, which are what 
we find. Hills Hift. of Fol. p. 17. — 
PARCEL in natural hiſtory, a name given to the ſeveral kinds 
of gyp pſem or plaifter-ſtone, which when lightly calcined, 
what is called plaiſter of Paris, uſed in caſting, ſlatues, 
in ſtuccoing | floors and * and many other like occa- 
fions. 
The word 10 tho' generally underſtood of all the gyp- 
ſums, is, however, by the workmen principally applied to 
the two ſpecies which make up the firſt genus of that claſs, 
Ty 1 Dr. H ill the 2 e are the Montmartre 
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is of an extremely itregular, fough, coarſe, and 
ture, and is not at all ſoft to the touch. It is very beautiful- 

_ ly var 2 colour with a. fine bright white, and. A duſky 

pale red; The white is uſually the ground, and the red is 

diſpoſed i in form of clouds, ſpots, or veins in it. It is found 
in broad flat maſſes of uneven and rugged ſurfaces; fome' of | 
theſe are four or five feet in breadth, and two or three in 
thickneſs. 
" Theſe are of a Julky ſurtacg, but very bright and mining 
when broken, and its conſtruction is very irregular; ; ſome parts 
of it, where the broad faces of its flakes are ſeen, appearing. 
of  foliacevus ſtiucture, and others, where their egdes come 
in view, of a ſtriated one. Its conſtituent particles are. ſcaly, 
but longer and narrower than. thoſe of the French Kind. It 
is much heavier than the Frerich kind, and will neither give 
fire with ſteel, nor ferment with_acids ; an 1 a little 
more Nowly. than the © er te A white | Alte This! 18 dug 
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non may be called the temporal angle, or ah 75. On the 


_ outſide above the temporal lope, is ſeen the moſt conſider. 
to the diploe, in others it perforates both tables. 


- the inſertion of the temporal muſcles. Yinflow's Anatomy, 
p. 24. 
PARIETARIA, pellitory of the wall, in botany, the name of 


the funnel-ſhape, and ſometimes rotated. The piſtil finally 


the flower. 


Ibis is a plant of a long, t 
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_ "a third part of it. 
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able portion of the ſemi-circular plane of the temporal muſcle, 
* the upper edge toward the poſterior anple, is a ſmall 2 
called the parietal hole, which is ſometimes found only i in one 
of the bones, ſometimes in the fagittal ſuture, and in ſome 
ſubjeQs is intirely wanting, In ſome this hole alſo goes only 


Theſe bones are the weakeſt of all the eight that compoſe the 
ſkull. The diploe is found between the tables thro' the whole 
length of the ſagittal and occipital edges, and thro* the upper 
half of the coronal ſuture. Theſe bones contain a large 
portion of the brain, form part of the temples, and ſerve for 


a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The 
flower is of the apetalous kind, and donſiſts uſually of only 
four ſtamina, which ariſe out of 5 cup divided into four ſeg- 
ments. This is ſometimes of the bell-ſhape, ſometimes of 


becomes an oblong ſeed, which is contained i in the cup of 


The ſpecies of Ane enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The common parietaria, or pellitory of the wall, 
2. The Baſil- leaved parietaria. 3. The leaſt annual Porty- 
gal parietaria. Tourn. Inſt. p. 509. 
time famous in medicine. It is 
cooling and abſtergent. is preſcribed i in ſtranguries, and 
in caſes of gravel or ſmall ſtones in the kidneys; and is an 
ingredient in many of the ſhop-compoſitions, intended for 
thoſe purpoſes. It is ſometimes made an ingredient in de- 
coctions for clyſters, to be given in nephretic caſes, and ex- 
ternally is much Needed in the eryſipelas, and for the 
ſoftening of hard tumors. 

IA, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the 
See To NSILS. 
marmor, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, the 
White marble uſed then, and to this day, for carving ſtatues, 
&c. and called by us at this time flatuary marble. 
Too many of the later writers have confounded all the white 
marbles under the name of the parian; and among the work- 
men, this and all the other white marbles have the common 

© of alabafters ; ; fo that it is in general forgotten among 
them, that there is ſuch a thing as alabaſter different from 
Marble; 3, which, however, is truly the caſe. Almoſt all the 


tonſils. 


tho' * really very different; the Carrara kind being of 
a finer ſtructure ald clearer white than the Parian, but leſs 
bright and ſplendid, harder to cut, and not capable of ſo 
glittering a poliſh, 

e true Parian marble has uſually ſomewhat of a faint blue- 
iſh tinge among the white, and often has blue veins in dif- 
ferent parts of it. It is ſüppoſed by ſome to have had its 
name from the iſland Paros, one of the cyclades in the Ægean 
ſea, where it was firſt found; but others will have it to have 
been ſo called from Agoractitus Parius, a famous ſtatuary, who 
ennobled it by cutting a ſtatue of a Venus in it. Hill's Hiſt, 
of, Foll. p. 462. 


it: 1. Mountainous and barren. 2. Hilly and yet fertile. 
And 3. Plains that are ſufficiently fruitful. The mountain- 
ous part ſhould'be well covered with high woods over at leaſt 
he downs and billy part ſhould have one 
s third art coppices and low woods; ind the plains ſhould be 
at leaft one third part paſture ground, with ſome arable or 
corn land. There ould be a river contrived. to run thro' 
ſome part of it, Fs! | forigg.or brook to go through a great 
1 e river. 
advantages to be wiſhed in a park; but 
When they are waitin ing, they are to be ſupplied as far as may 
he by art, as by ponds to preſerve rain Water, to ſupply the 
. 75 of rivers Nd ſprings and pfoper plantations, and ex- 
ſures for the reſt; only the perſon debe is to make a park 
outd know what the natüral advantages are, that he may 
* in as man y, of fem as he can. en ponds are to 
made to > {i the place of natural brooks and "rivets, 
my y ould be Et Bol enough; che extraordir ary, 3 
this will be eaſily Tepaid, by breeding "ſh ' n them, and 
a may alſo be kept in plenty on Bile The part ſhould 
te Wat ſtored wich trees; oaks Tthonld not be wanting 
in it; but beech, and cheſnut are the quickeſt of 'growthi, and 
"are Lach to be had: theſe, cherefore. "Mould be planited in 
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middle. may | « N 
bred at large in the park, and in the ſummer 
— 1. ll be GS have cows itt the paſture ground 
_—_ 5 at leaſt five or ſix encloſures in the park, 
- ** deer may be ſhut out or let in as occaſion requires. 
a 2 coldeſt ſeaſons they ſnould always be kept altogether in 
the high woods, where they have good ſhelter, and are to be 
fed conſtantly with provender by the keepers. In the ſummer 
ſuch a number as are intended to be uſed may alſo be kept on 
the beſt ground, that they may thrive quicker than thoſe in- 
tended only for ſtore. Some artificial holes and caverns 
ſhould alſo be made for the deer to retire into in the hot wea- 


ther, as well as in the cold. 


pakk-bote, in our old writers, ſignifies to be quit of incloſing a 


park or any part thereof. 4. Init. 308. Blount. 


| ONIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, ſo 
he bur of the Engliſh botaniſt, Parkinſon. The 


characters are theſe: the perianthum is deciduous, and is 


formed of one leaf divided into five ſegments at the edge. | 


wer is compoſed of five petals, nearly equal in ſize, 
be than the Goto of the cup. They are diſpoſed 
in a circular form, and the four uppermoſt are oval, the under 
one kidney-ſhaped. The ftamina are two filaments, ſome- 
what crooked ; the anthenz are oblong; the germen of the 
piſtil is oblong, flender, and ſomewhat bent; there is ſcarce 
any ſtyle; the ſtigma is oblate and aſſurgent. | 
an extremely long pod, of a cylindric figure, and ſwelling out 
in the places where the ſeeds are, ſo that it looks like a neck- 
lace. The pod terminates in a point, and contains as —_ 
round ſeeds as there are protuberances on it. Linnæi Gen. 
p. 179i Plum. Gen. 3. BE . 
PARLIAMENT (Cycl.) From the inquiries and reaſonings of 
our antiquarians, it ſeems there has always been ſomething of 
the nature of a parliamentary aſſembly, as antient as any thing we 
know of our conſtitution. This aſſembly was ſometimes called 
magnates regni, omnes regni nobiles, proceres et NN regni, dif- 
cretis totius regni, generale concilium regni. Spelm, Gloſſ. voc. 
Parliament. Prynn's Rights of Commons, 99. | 
But tho” this in general ſeems ſettled, yet many have been the 
diſputes of antiquaries, with reſpe& to the power and autho- 
rity of theſe aſſemblies; as alſo about the perſons who com- 
poſed them. The firſt formation of the houſe of commons 
has been particularly the ſubject of warm debates. 
Cambden, in his Britannia, dates the original of the houſe 
of commons, as now elected, from the 39th of Henry III. 
and ſays he has it ex ſatis antique ſcriptore, but does not name 


- his author. Pryn, in his plea for the lords, follows him b; 


and ſo do Dugdale, Heylin, Brady, Filmer, and others. 
Among other reaſons this is one, that the firtt writ of ſum- 
mons of any knights, citizens and ſſes, now extant, is 
mo antienter than the 49th of Henry III. and it ſeems the 
moſt probable, and moſt commonly received opinion, that 
the houſe of commons was eſtabliſhed during the reign of 
Henry III. after he had vanquiſhed the barons. Before that it 
is ſcarce credible they would have ſuffered any power in oppo- 
ſition to their own. Thus much is certain, that in the reign 
of Edward I. we find a houſe of lords, and alſo a houſe of 
commons, conſiſting of knights, citizens, and burgeſſes. 
L. Cambd. p. 13. 5 e p. 182.] £3} | 
dir Edward Coke, in his fourth inſtitute a, ſays, that the lords 
and commons at firſt ſate-together. Whether they did or did 
not, does not well appear, nor does Selden b determine the 
point. [a p. 2, b Tit. of Hon. 704. 

The parliament commences by the king's writ or ſummons : 
antiently ſome of the peers only were ſummoned, as it might 
have often proved inconvenient--to ſummon; them all, if it 
be true that they were once about 3600 in nufnber®, When 
a parliamentary e was eſtabliſhed, all were ſummoned : 
hence my lord Coke 25 b, that every lord, ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, of full age, ought to have a writ of ſummans ex debito 
Jufittie. _ [* Vid. Spelm. Gloſſ. C7. Seld. Tit. of Hon. 692. 
d 4 Inſt. 1. For the form of. ſuch ſummons, ſee Catton's Re- 
cords, 35 4. - "PRES > 2 , - | 
Antiently the tenure firſt created the honour, and ſuch as 
held per baroniam-were ſummoned to do ſuit. and ſervice in 


parliament ; and as ſuch-a ſummons was an evidence of the 


tenure, ſo it has deen ſinee ſettled, that the ſummons and ſit- 
ung in parliament makes the baron. But in all degrees of 
quality above a baron, a ſummons is not ſufficient ; becauſe 
there are other ceremonies requiſite, which muſt be perform- 
ed, unleſs diſpenſed with by letters patent; and · theſe being 
matters of record muſt be produced. . Sad. Tit. of Hon. 
205, 530. "Show: P. C. 5. Spelm Gloſs. 142-] Wn 

The firſt ſummons. of a peer to parliament differs from an or- 
dinary ſummons, becauſe in the firſt ſummons he is called 
'Up by his proper chriſtian and ſurnames, not having the name 
and title of dignity in him till he has ſat; but aſter that, the 


| 


ame of dignity becomes part of his name: hut the writ of | 


Creation, in- all other things, is the: ſame with the ordinary 

Tut tat call him. "Co, c e 

be writ of ſummons iſſues out of chancery, and recites, that 

the king de aviſamento concilii, reſalving to have a parliament, 
a 1 | ; 


be 4 watren for hates and rabbits Colts and 


The fruit is | 


| 


returning officers. 


only the ſtatute, as it was drawn up and 


method was altered; and then bills con 
parliamenti, were firſt brought into the houſe. Theſe bills, 


mana, git balls ial Jeigneurs; and by: the lords, eit baile. gl 


was to remain with The clerk of the par! 
to enter, the bill thus drawn at firſt in the form of an act of 


| To the p 
Votes by 
id always 


preſenting 


PAR 


defires guod interſatis cum, Ste. Fach lord of purlidment is i 
-—_ : wang ſummons, = each ſummons is to iſſue at leaſt 
orty days before the parliament begins. Vid. 7 and 8 of 
Wl and Mar. c. 25. CY : | , 71 
Of the manner of iummoning the judges, barotis of the ex- 
chequer, king's council, and civilians, maſters in chancery, 
who have no voices, and how the writs differ from that to a 
lord of. parliament, . Vide Reg. 261. F. N. B. 229. 4 Inſt. 4. 
Alſo a writ of ſummons muſt be directed to every ſheriff of 
every county in England and Wales, for the choice and elec- 
tion of knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, within each of their 
reſpective counties . [a4 Inſt. 6. 10. Co. Litt. 1og. Vid: 
7 and 8 Will. and Mar. c. 25.] | 
So a writ of ſummons muſt iſſue out to the lord warden of the 
einqueports, for the elections of the barons for the ſame ; 
who in law are burgeſſes. 4 Inſt. 6. 
The ſubſtance of thoſe writs ought to continue in their origi- 
nal eſſence, without any alteration or addition; unleſs it be 
by act of parliament. 4 Inſt, 10. | 
t the return of the writ, the parliament cannot begin but by 
the royal preſence of the king, either in perſon or by repre- 
ſentation : by repreſentation two ways; either by a guardian 


of England by letters patent under the great ſeal, when the 


king is out of the realm, or by commiſſion under the great 
ſeal of England to certain lords of parliament, repreſenting the 
perſon of the king, he being within the realm, in reſpect of 
ſome infirmity. 4 Inft. 6. | 
Every lord ſpiritual and temporal, and every knight, citizen, 
and burgeſs, ſhall, upon ſummons; come to the parliament, 


except he can reaſonably and honeſtly excuſe himſelf; or he 


ſhall be amerced. That is, reſpectively, a lord by the lords, 
nd one of the commons by the commons. 4 Inſt. 43, 


a+. 

If any member of the houſe of commons votes, or ſits there 
during any debate, after the ſpeaker is choſen, without having 
firſt taken the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, Sc. between 
the hours of nine and four, in full houſe, he ſhall be adjudged 
a popiſh recuſant convict, be incapable of any office, and ſhall 
forfeit 500 l. Stat. 30. Car. II. c. 1. But ſee 1 Will. and 
Mar. by which the form of the oath is altered; and 13 
and 14 Will. III. which enjoins the abjuration oath, with like 
penalties, which is altered in its form by 4 Ann. c. 5. | 
The rights and qualifications of elections depend for the moſt 
part on ſeveral acts of parliament. But it is to be obſerved, 
that the rights and qualifications of voters in cities, towns, 

and boroughs; depend on their charters, and ſuch cuſtoms as 
* prevailed in them time immemorial. Hobart. 120, 
126, 141. 


The 2 Geo. II. c. 24; was miade for the better aſcertaining 
in general the ri 


ght of voting, and for tlie greater ſecurity of 
Antiently the manner of proceeding in bills was very different 


from what it is at this day: formerly the bill was in the na- 
ture of a petition, and theſe petitions were entered upon the 


lords rolls; upon theſe rolls the royal aſſent was likewiſe en- 
tered; and upon this, as a ground work, the judges uſed, at 
the end of the parliament, to draw up the act into the form of 
the ſtatute, which was afterwards entered upon the rolls called 
the fatute rolls : this was different from thoſe called the lords 
rolls, or the rolls of parliament. Upon theſe flatute rolls, nei- 
ther the bill, nor the petition from the commons, nor the 
anſwer of the lords, nor the royal aſſent, was entered; but 
nned by the judges. 


This, was the method till about Henry Vth's time; but then 


it was deſired, that the acts of parliament might be drawn up 


and penned by the judges before the end of the parliament; by 
reaſon of a complaint then made, that the ſtatutes were not 
equally and fairly drawn up and worded. After the parliament 
was diſſolved or prorogued in Henry VIth's time, the former 
ls continentes formam actus 


before they were brought into the honſe, were ready drawn in 
form of an act of parliament, and not in the form of a peti- 
upon which bills it was written by the com- 


rey; and by the king, 1 roy le vait. The bill thus endorſed, 
„ and he was 


parliament, or ſtatute, upon the ;/fatute rolls, without enter- 
ing the anſwer of the king, lords, or commons; and then he 


 iflued-writs to the.ſheriffs, with tranſcripts of theſe, /atute rule, 


re, a bill the aſſent of the knights, citizens; and 
muſt be in perſon; but the lords may give their 
proxy: and the reaſon berrof is, that the barons 
ſit in arliament in their on right, as part of the 
| ares, cuntis of the ing; and therefore, as they were allowed 


= 8 wars, ſo they had leave to make their 
5 | 


prones in 9. 0 but the cνNõỹns coming only as fe- 
e barones Lang regs: ſacage tenants in the 
county, and. che.citizens.and-burgefley as repreſenting-the men 
. [of their cities and:-boroughs, tha); mD, not.conflitute prom 
becauſe they themſelves were but proxies and * 


PAR. 


of athers, and therefore could not confllitute a proxy in their 


place ; according to that maxim of law, delegata potefias non 
| oteft delegari. 4 Inſt. 12. . 5 
Both houſes muſt be pro d together, and N N 
ther; for one cannot ſubſiſt without the other. | * Sir 0 
bert Athin's argument] Be 
PARNASSIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe: 1. The flower is of the roſa- 
ceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals, ſome large and 
others ſmaller, fimbriated and arranged in a circular form. 
The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and finally becomes a mem- 
branaceous fruit of an oval figure, unicapſular, and containing 
ſmall ſeeds affixed to a four-fold placenta. There is only one 
known ſpecies of this plant. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 6. 
and Tourn. Inſt. p. 246. 4 <4 2 55 | 
PARNOPFS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of waſp, 
found very frequently in vineyards, and among the wine- 
preſſes, eſpecially in hot countries. It is diſtinguiſhed from 
all the other wy by the roundneſs of its body, which is not 
lender or flatted in the common way, but round and tumid. 
PAROCHETEUSIS, a term uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs a 


derivation of the humors from one part, in order to the eva- 


cuating them by another not far diſtant, This is often a very 


happy turn for the cure of a diſeaſe. Rs 
PAROCHUS, among the Romans, one who provided mules, 
tents, and carriages, with all other neceſſaries, for the provin- 
cial magiſtrates in their journies, as alſo for ambaſſadors. For 
in the early rimes of the republic, they had their charges borne 
by the public, that the allies or provincials might not be bur- 
thened. Pitiſc. in vo. 5 ä : 
PARONYCHIA, whitlawgraſs, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe: the flower has 


no petals, but is compoſed of numerous ſtamina, ariſing from 


a cup formed into the ſhape of a baſin and divided into five 
ſegments. The piſtil finally becomes an orbicular ſeed, which 
is contained in a ſort of pentangular capſule, which was once 
the cup of the flower. | 


- 


| The ſpecies of paronychia, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


theſe: 1. The Spanifh parunychia, called by ſome the white 

anthyllis, and white ſmall wad Ar 2. The upright Nar- 
bonne faronychia. ' 3. The broad-leaved procumbent parony- 
| chia. 4. The chickweed-leaved procumbent Spaniſh parony- 

chia, with leſs compact heads. 5. The ſhrubby myrrh-leaved 

Spaniſh paronyehia. 6. The knotgraſs-leaved Portugal paro- 

7 7 — with echinated heads. Taurn. Inſt. p. 5o7. 
— 


. * 


RELS, in a ſhip, are frames made of trucks, ribs, and 
ropes, which having both their ends faſtened to the yards, 


are ſo contrived as to go round about the maſts, that the yards | 
by their means may go up and down upon the maſts. "Theſe: 
-alſo 


„ with the breaſt ropes; faſten the yards to the maſts. 
PARROT, the Engliſh name expreſſing in general the whole 
päſittacus kind, but appropriated by uſe to that claſs only of 


them, which is of a middle ſize between the-macaw and paro- 


ene. 


The common green” parrot is of this kind, and beſides that, 


there are eleven other known ſpecies: -1. 'The white creſted | 


rrot. 2. The ſpotted beaked kind. 3. The black beaked 
Find. | 4: The white headed one. 5. The changeable, or 
red and blue parrot. 6. The blue-grey one, common in our 
cages. | 7; The red and white one. 8. The Ajuracura, or 
blue and green parrot of the Brafils ; of which there are two 
ſubordinate ſpecies beſide the common 'one, the one with a 
ſea- green, and the other with an admixture of black about 
the head. 9, The paragua, a black parrot with a red belly 
10. The tarabe, a green one with a red head. And 11. The 
ajuracatinga, a parrot of conſiderable fize, all over of a beauti- 
ful green, except that the beak is white and the legs grey; 
and of this there is a ſmaller ſpecies, no way different except 
in ſize. The four laſt are Braſilian birds, the reſt are natives 
of both the Faſt and Weſt Indians; but many of them have 
never been ſeen amongſt us. Ray's onrithology, p. 74, 


7 76. : 3 . 89275 1 * * 5 re | 
PARSLEY, apium, in botany, &c.- See AP run. 
PARSNEP, paſtinachay in botany, ſee PAsTIua cHa. - 
The parſnep is to be propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in February 


keep well. Miller's Gard. 


' Thecommon wild parfacp is frequent by road · Ades and in dry 


be ſown the ſpri 
ict. 
autumn and ripens its ſced ſoon after. 
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The ſeeds deſerve to be brought into uſe in medicine much 
more than they are at preſent. They are warm and carming. 
tive, tho? not ſo violently hot as the caraway ſeeds and other; 


which we commonly uſe on theſe occaſions.. They diſpel fla. 
tuſes, and are in great eſteem among the country people for 
curing the colic. They alſo are diuretic and aperient, and 
gently promote the menſes. : 


PART (Cyc.)—ParT, in the manege, in French fartir, is 


uſed to ſignify the motion and action of a horſe when put on 
at full ſpeed. From the horſe's farting to his ſtop there is 
commonly two hundred paces of ground. To make your 
horſe part with a good. grace, you mult put your bridle three 
fingers lower, and preſs gently with your heels, or only with | 
the calves of your legs. See Ecyayper, . 


To PART again. See REPART. - 
PAR owners, thoſe that are concerned in ſhip matters, and who 


have joint ſhares therein. 


PARTERRE, (Cycl.) in gardening, a level diviſion of ground, 


which for the moſt part faces the ſouth, or beſt front of a 
houſe, and is generally furniſhed with ever greens, flowers, 
&c, There are two kinds of theſe, the plain ones and the 
88 of embroidery. _ 8 | 

lain parterres are moſt valuable in England, becauſe of the 
firmneſs of the Engliſh graſs turf, which is ſuperior to that of 
any other part of the world; and the parterres of embroide 
are cut into ſhell and ſcroll work, with alleys between them. 


An oblong, or long ſquare, is accounted the moſt proper fi- 


gure for a parterre; and a parterre ſhould, indeed, be always 
twice. as long as it is broad, becauſe, according to the known 


_ laws of perſpective, a long ſquare always ſinks to a ſquare; 


and an exact ſquare always appears leſs than it really is. As 
to the breadth of a farterre, it is to be proportionable to the 
front of the houſe; but leſs than a hundred feet in breadth 

is too little. | 


There ſhould bE on each fide the parterre a terras walk raiſed 


for a view, and the flat of the parterre between the terraſes 


ſhould never be more than three hundred feet, at the utmoſt, 
in breadth; and about a hundred and forty feet in width, 
with twice and a half that in length, is eſteemed a very good 
ſize and proportion. Miller's Gard. Dict. 5 


PARTHENIUM, in botany, the name given by Linnæus to 


a large genus of plants, comprehending, beſide the parthenia 
commonly ſo called, the partheniaſtrum of Niſſole and Dille- 
nius, and the hyſterophorus and tarchonanthus of the ſame 
author, and of Vaillant. The characters of the genus are 
theſe: the common cup is very ſimple, being five leaved and 
expanded; the leaves of it are roundiſn, plane and equal; the 
corolla is compound and convex; the corollulæ or ſemifloſ- 
cules are very numerous; and the hermaphrodite ones are 


placed in the center. The female ones are only five in num - 


ber; they are placed in the verge or radius, and ſcarce ex- 
ceed the others in length. The hermaphrodite flowers are 


. monopetalous, tubuloſe, and erect; the rim divided into five 


1711. Dillen. Gen. 13. Hort. Elth. 22. Vai 
1720. p. 17 | | 


ſegments, and of the length of the cupi The female ones are 
monopetalous and tubuloſe, but they are flatted at the end, ob- 
tuſe, and roundiſh, and of the ſame length with the herma- 
phrodite ones. In the hermaphrodite flowers there are five 
capillary filaments ſerving as ſtamina ; theſe are of the length 
of the flower, and the antheræ are thick and almoſt looſe. 
In the hermaphrodite. flowers the piſtil has a germen placed 
under the cup, and ſo ſmall as to be ſcarce viſible; the ſtyle 
is very ſlender, and ſhorter than the ſtamina, and it has no 
ſtigma. In the female flowers the germen of the piſtil is tur- 
binated.and cordated at the end, and is naked and of a com- 


preſſed figure; the ſtyle is capillary and of the flower's 


length; there are on this two capillary ſtigmata of the ſame 
kind, and opening at their tops. There is no other fruit but 
the cup, which remains upon the plant unaltered. The ſeed 


in the hemaphrodite flowers is abortive, and in the female, 
remains in the cup and is ſingle, of a turbinated form, cordat- 


ed at the extremity, and compreſſed. The flowers are fo 


diſpoſed in the head, that every female has two hermaphro- 


dite ones at its back. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 455. 0 A. G. 


am,; A. G. 
1 


Some of the 8 writers: have-called the parthenium by the 


name of the ſweet marjoram, amaracus; and this has often 


occaſioned great doubts, as to which of the two plants was 
meant. Dioſcorides ſays, that the parthenium was by ſome 
called Leucanthemum; and by others, amaracus. Pliny fays, 
that ſome called it zamnacus 3 but this is evidently only a falſe 
| _ for he has trrnſlated the before mentioned words of 


oſcorides in the very order in which they ſtand in that au- 


thor, and the word amnacus ſhould be amaracus. But this is 
not the only perplexity Pliny has occaſioned about this plant: 


be has tranſlated 
plainly ſhews, that the plant was the ſame that we now call 


/ when he ſays, that it has a white flower, ſwelling like 2 


apple; whereas the original ſays, that the exteriot border of 
the flower was white, and the central part a diſcus yellow 


' 


( 


The antients had another þ 
erg 
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the account of it in a Greek author, which 
by the name parthenium. Pliny has miſtaken his origins 


„which they diſtinguiſhed | 

name murale, This is ietaria. Pal % Ns * 

N 72 \ | ' PaR+ 
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PARTISAN, in the military art, the commander of a partiſan | 
party. . 


; AN . a ? we . 
Mets a n incurſion upon the enemy, to lurk about their 


a p, to diſturb their foragers, and to intercept their con- 


Vvoys. : „ 
Cycl.— PART IT Io, in huſbandry. The partitions 
rn 4 b by the drill, for the b hoing huſ- 
bandry, are different according as the wheat is ſown, in double, 
treble, or quadruple rows. The double row has but one par- 
itian, and this is beſt to be uſed in caſes where the land is ſuſ- 
aft to be full of the ſeed of weeds, which muſt be taken 
out with the hand hoe. This partition ſhould be twelve or 
fourteen inches wide. Whole helds drilled in theſe rows may 
be hand-hoed at the expence of four ſhillings an acre; and 


when there is but onę foot in ſix, the price of that work | 


9 be proportionable. | | 
2 Se width of the two partitions, when the wheat is 
ſown in treble rows, is fix or eight inches. Care is to be ta- 
ken in this particular; for, if they are planted cloſer, they 
will ſtarve one another before the intervals are hoed to give 


them a freſh ſupply of nouriſhment ; and if they are planted 


too far aſunder, the two outer rows will thrive well, but the 
middle row will be ſtarved, and look worſe and weaker, be- 


cauſe of its being at ſo great a diſtance from the hoed intervals. | 


In quadruple rows the partitions are beſt to be ſeven inches 
wide each: at this diltance the plants will thrive ſufficiently, 

and if they are ſet nearer, the whole will be worſe; and if 
farther off, the two outer rows will thrive, but the two inner 
ones will be ſtarved, by reaſon of their diſtance from the 
plowed intervals. 3 

PART IT ION, partitios, in rhetoric, the ſame with diviſion. 
See the article Dry 1s10N. | | 


PARTITIONE facienda, in law, a writ which lies for tho, | 


who hold lands or tenements pro indiviſo, and would ſever to 
every one his part, againſt them that refuſe to join in partition, 
as copartners, &c. F. N. B. 61, 31 H. 8. c. 1. Coꝛbel. 
PARTITURA, in the Italian muſic, the ſame as partition. See 
PARTITION, Cycl. = 
PARTNER (Cycl.)— Pa RTNERs, in a ſhip, are ſtrong pieces of 


timber bolted to the beams incircling the maſts, to keep them 


ſteady in their ſteps, and alſo keep them from rolling, that is, | 


falling over the ſhip's ſides. There are alſo of woo ae 
at the ſecond deck, to the ſame end; only the miſſen-maſt 
hath but one pair of partners, in which that maſt is wedged 
ſo firm that it cannot move. 
leſs their maſts are looſe, and have leave to play in the partners; 
but in a ſtorm this is dangerous, left the partners ſhould be 


| wronged, (as they ſay) i e. forced out of their places; for 


then there js no help but to cut the maſt by the board. 
PARTR!IDGE, perdix, in ornithology. See PerDix. 
The partridge is a timorous and ſimple bird, and is ſo valuable 
at the table, that there are a great many ways of taking it 
invented by ſportſmen, all of which ſucceed from the folly 
and fear of the animal. Ce 
The places that partridges moſt delight in, are corn-fields, 
eſpecially while the corn grows; for that is a ſafe retreat, 
where they remain undiſturbed, and under which they uſually 
breed, They frequent the ſame fields after the corn is cut 
down, and that with another intent; for they then feed on the 
corn that has fallen from the ears, and find a ſufficient ſhelter 
for them under the covert of the ſtalks, eſpecially thoſe of wheat 
ſtubble. When the wheat ſtubble is much trodden by men or 
beaſts, they retire to the barley ſtubble, and will there hide 
themſelves in coveys of twenty or thirty, When the winter 


comes on, and the ſtubble fields are trodden down or ploughed | 


up, they then retire to the upland meadows, where they lodge 
11 the high graſs and among the ruſhes ; ſometimes they. re- 
fort to the low coppice' woods, eſpecially if there be corn lands 


near them. 


In the harveſt time, when' the corn fields are full of men, they | 


are found in the fallow fields next to the corn fields, where 
they lie lurking among the weeds till evening, and then they 
det over into the corn, and feed late and early on the corn in 
the ſheaves: When the proper haunts are known, the next 
thing is to find the birds in them: this is done variouſly, ſome 
will do it by the eye only; and this art can never be taught, 
but can be had only from long obſervation : the cajour of the 
dirds being ſo like that of the earth at a diſtance, that no eye 


ut a very converſant one could diſtinguiſh them. When 
they are once ſeen, the buſincſs is to keep the eye upon them, | 


and then to keep in continual motion. They are a very lazy 
bird, and by this means will let a perſon almoſt tread upon 
them ; _ tho' if the perſon ſtands ſtill to eye them, they will riſe 
immediately, tho”. they are at a conſiderable diſtance. | 
2 method of obſerving them is by going to their baunts| 
Which is called jucking time. The noiſe of the cock partridge | 
15 to be attended to at this time, and is very loud and earneſt. 

he hen will ſoon come up to the cock after her making the 
noiſe, which ſhe does by way of anſwer ; and when they are 


„a ſmall body of infantry given to a partiſan, | 


— 


Some ſhips do not ſail well un- 


4: 


y early in the morning, or at the cloſe of the evening, 


Dot together, their chattering will diſcover them. Thus they 
may always be found at'theſe times: but there is a yet better 
method of finding this bird, which is by the call. The buſi- 

Surrr. VII. ty | : | 


figures of ſquares, tri 


AR 


neſs, in order to have ſucceſs in this way, is catcfully tb learn 
the notes of the fartridge, an be able to imitate all the ſeve- 
ral ſounds. When pertect in this, the perſon is to go to the 
haunts morning and evening, and placing himſeif in ſome 
place where he can ſee the birds without being ſeen by them, 


he is to liſten to their calling; and when they are heard, he is 


to anſwer in the ſame notes, doubling again as they do: by 


continuing this, they may be brought ſo neat, that the perſon 


lying down on his back may count their whole number. | 
Having in this manner found where the birds are; the next 
care is to catch them. | 85 | 


They are ſo fooliſh, that it is extremely eaſy to take them in 
nets. In order to this, there needs no more than the going 
out, provided with two, or three nets, with meſhes ſomewhat 
ſmaller than thoſe of the pheaſant nets, and walking round 
about the covey, a net is to be fixed fo as to draw over them, 
on pulling a line at a diſtance. All this may be eaſily done; 
for ſo long as the ſportſman continues moving about, and 
does not fix his eyes too intently upon them, they will let him 
come near enough to fix the nets, without moving. If they 
lie ſo ſtraggling, that one net will not cover them, then two 
or three muſt be fixed in the ſame manner. The ſportſman 
may then draw the nets over them, and they will often lie ſtill 
with the nets upon them till he comes up to fright them, then 
they will riſe and be entangled in the net. | 

A ſecond method of taking them is with bird-lime: this is 
_—y means of wheat ſtraws. Theſe muſt be large, and 
cut off between knot and knot ; they muſt be well limed with 
the beſt and ſtrongeſt bird- lime, and the ſportſman muſt carry 
a great number of them out with him. Having found a field 
where there are partridges, he is to call; and if they anſwer, he is 
then to ſtick up the limed ſtraws in rows acroſs two or three 
lands, and going backward, call again to them, leading them 
on in the road where the ſtraws are: they will follow one 
another like a flock of chickens, and come out to the call; 
and will in their way run upon the ſtraws, and liming them - 
ſelves, they will daub one another by crowding together, fo 
that very few of them will be able to eſcape. I 
But there is yet a pleaſanter way of taking them than this, that 


is, by driving of them: in order to this, an engine is to be 


made of canvas ſtuffed with ſtraw, to repreſent a horſe ; this 
horſe and nets are to be taken to the haunts of the partridges, 
and the nets being placed ſlanting or ſlopewiſe in the lower 
part of the field, the ſportſman is to take the wind in his 
back and get above them, driving them downwards; his face 
is to be covered with ſomething green or blue, and placing the 
horſe before him, he is to go towards them ſlowly and gently ; 
and by this means they will be raiſed on their legs, but not on 


their wings, and will run before the horſe into the nets. If 


in the way they go into a wrong path, the horfe is to be mov- 
ed to face them ; and they will be thus turned back again, and 


driven every way the ſportſman pleaſes. 
Indian PARTRIDGE, coturnix Indica, the name given by the 


Spaniards to a bird of the Weſt Indies, of which there are 


| three or four ſpecies; all which, Nieremberg ſays, are properly 
of the partridge kind. See the articles Colix, and QUAUH- 


TZONECOLIM. 


Red-lepged PARTRIDGE, a very delicate and valuable bird, called 


cutumo by the Italians. 


It is diſtinguiſhed from the common partridg by the redneſs of 
its beak and legs. It is of a greyi 


aſh colour on the back ; 
its throat is white near the head, but has a ſmall black ſpot on 
each ſide at the angle of the bill, and this white ſpace is ſur- 
rounded by a black line; its breaſt is of a yellowiſh brown, 
and its wings are variegated with black, yellowiſh, and white. 
It is not found in England, but is ſometimes ſhot in the iſlands 
of Guernſey and Jerſey. Ray's ornithology, p. 122. 


PARTY (Cycl.)—ParTy-bleu, in the military art, a name 


given to a party of robbers who infeſted the roads in the Ne- 
therlands. They belonged to neither army, but robbed both 
ſides, without any regard to paſſes. | | 


PaRTy-china, a name given by the Engliſh merchants and other? 
to a ſort of porcelain or china-ware, which is elegantly painted 5 


on the outſide with ſome bright colour, and blotted or variegat- 
ed with round or ſquare ſpots of a different page The man- 


ner in which the Chineſe do this is a very ſimple and eaſy one, 


and may be imitated in our own potteries with great eaſe. 


They prepare as many pieces of paper as they intend to have 


ſpots on the veſſel, and cut them exactly into the ſhape of 
thoſe ſpots: they wet theſe, and then ſpread them ſmoothly on 
the places where the ſpots are to be. When this is done, 
they cover the veſſel with the brown and gold, or any other 


varniſh, and then take off the papers: in the places which 


they covered no varniſh has come, ſo that they are ſo many 
regular white ſpaces. Theſe they cover with ſome other co- 
lour, laying it on carefully with a pencil: when this is done, 
they varniſh over the whole veſſel with the common varniſh, 
nd bake it. In ſome veſſels they lay on only plain blue, ot 


E black in the ſpaces deſtined for ſpots; and after the firſt - 


ing they cover theſe with gold, and make them ſo many 
les, or globes in pure gold. Obſerv. 
fur les Coutumes de FAfie. * 


can fiſh. - 


PARU, in natural hiſtory, the name of à very ſingular Ameri- 


Yy 3 


25 


275 ge a 1 235 ' ; 
u ds broad, flat, and roundiſh ; of no greatthickneſs, and is] 
uſually of about five or ſix inches long, and more than four 


broad. It has ſix fins, one large and long, one on the back, 
and another on the belly, behind the anus. Each of theſe 
reaches to the tail, and has, toward the end, a long ſtring or 


cord, made of a ſingle filament; that, on the back fin, be 


ing longer than that on the belly. Behind the gills it bas al- 
| Fx Juan, wh of two fingers: breadth long, and one broad; and 


two others on t e belly, which are very narrow. Its head is | 


ſmall, and its mouth elevated and ſmall, and furniſhed with 
ſmall teeth. Its ſcales are of a moderate ſize, and are half 
black and half yellow); ſo that the fiſh-appears of a black co- 


lour, variegated with yellow half moons. Its gills, and the | 
beginning of its fins, are alſo yellow; and it has, on each 


fide near the head, a yellow ſpot; it is an eatable fiſh. Marg- 
graues Hiſt. of Braſil. %% $a Sd 


PARULIDES, in ſurgery. See Gum-bois, | (+ | 
PARUS, the tit mouſe, in zoology, the name of a genus of ſmall | 


birds, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies ; ſome very com- 
mon with us, the others of foreign origin. The Engliſh 
kinds are, 1. The f'ingillago, or great titmouſe. See F 1 


G LI AGO. 2. The farus ater, or co emouſe, which has 


black head, white ſpot on the back part of it, a greyiſh green 
back, and a green rump. This is the ſmalleſt of all the kind, 


not weighing above'two drams. 3. The parus faluſtris, or 


marſh titmouſc commonly called the black cap. This is ſome- 


ching larger than the colemouſe, and weighs three drams; its 


head is black, but its jaws white; its back greeniſh, and its feet 
of a lead colour. It has a larger tail alſo than the col mouſe, 


and wants the white ſpot: at the back of its head, which is 
its diſtinguiſhing character., 4. The parus ceruleus, or blue 
titmouſe, or nun. This is of the ſame ſize with the black 
cap, but its head is blue, with a circle of white drawn round 


it ; and round that white circle there is another of different | 


colours, which ſurrounds the back part of the head and throat; 
there runs on each fide a black line, from the beak to the 
hinder part of the head, and the jaws are white; the back is 
of a greeniſh yellow, its ſides, breaſt, and belly, yellow but 


ttere runs a white line longitudinally down the middle of its 


breaſt. 5. The parus caudatus, or long-tailed titmouſe; The 


© head of this ſpecies is white, the neck black, and ſeveral 


black lines of the ſame colour, run from the beak to the back 
of the head; the breaſt is white, variegated with ſmall ſpots 
of brown; the belly and ſides are of a pale cheſnut colour. 
Its tail is extremely long, and is variegated with black and 
white. It is found in gardens and orchards, and builds its 
neſt with great art and nicety, Aarggrave's Hiſt. of Braſil. 

The kinds not known to be found in England, are the blue 


American one called guiracenaia. See GUIRACENOIA. The 
paruscriflatus, or creſted titmouſe, known by its black head being | 


_ fimbriated with white feathers, and its creſt, which it can at 
pleaſure raiſe to a fingers breadth high: and the parus ſylua- 


ticus, or word titmouſe, of Geſner and Aldroyand, which is | 
very ſmall, and is diſtinguiſhed from all others by a red ſpot | 


on its head. Aldrovand. de Avid. e 
The titmouſe, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, makes a 


diſtinct genus of birds, of the order of the paſſeres; the di- 
ſtinguiſhing characters of which are theſe : The extremity of | 
the tongue is truncated, or as it were cut. off, and terminated | 

by four briſtles, and the beak is pointed. Linnæi Syſtema | 

| | | ner, that the third time the horſe preſents ſtraight upon the 


Naturæ, p 49. 


The general ee the parus kind, accordiog to Mr, Ray, 


are, that they are all very ſmall, and are fond of climbing about 
trees, where they feed on the ſmall inſects they find in their bark; 
tho ſome of them will alſo eat ſeeds. 'T hey are always reſtleſs ; 


ther beak are ſhort, and their tails long; they make a con- 
ſiderably loud noiſe, ſome of the 8 
and all lay a great number of eggs. Kay's Ornithology, p. 174. 
PARVUS na, muſcu us, in anatomy, a name given by Caſſe- 
rius., and ſome. others, to a ſmall muſcle of the noſe, called 
by Albinus com;refſor naris ; by Winſlow, traxfoer/alis,- or 
inferior naſi; and by Cowper, elevator ale naſi. 


PaRvvs.& tenuis faltebre, in anatomy, a name given by Fal- 


lopius to one -of the muſcles of the face, called by Cowper 


and Douglaſs, aperiens falpe bram rectus; and by Albinus, the | 


levator paldebr@ ſuperioris. See APERTENs, Gel. and Suppl. 


PARYPATE, in the antient muſic, was the name of that | laſt 
ſt or principal ſound, . 


note or chord of a tetrachord which lay 
As the hypate was the prinripalis, the 2 
according to Martianus Capello's tranſlation ; ſo the parypate 
Was, according to him, the ſub principalis. See the article 
-FETRACHORD. . be F 
The name parypate was given to this ſecond note when a te- 
trachord was conſidered ſeparately from others; but when com 
bined, this chord ſometimes took the name trite, See the 
articles Diaczam and TRIlIIrnn¶dͤ;;( 
Paa vrarE Hpaten, in the antient Greek ſcale of muſic, was 
the ſecond note of the hypaton tetrachord, arid ' anſwers. to 
_ C-fa-ut of Guido's ſcale. N 
187. See DiaGrRam and PAR TTAT Z. 


PaRYPATE meſon, in the Greek muſic, waz. the ſecond vote of 


the 


ſinging very agrecably; 


li, Append. ad Ptolem. Harm, p. 


tetrachord, and anſwers to F- fa · ut of the Guido- | 


PAS de ſeuri in the military art, the ſame with liziere, See 


Freon Lizi1eRe, Cycl. _. G | 
PAS, an office of dignity under the Grand Seignior, other. 
wiſe called ba/harw. Lee 3 Gil. oy 
All Egypt is, on the part of the Grand Seignior, governed by 
a paſha, who has in reality but little power; but ſeems prin- 
Cipally to be meant for the means of communicating to his 
divan of beys, and to the divang of the ſeveral military 
ogiacs, that is, their bodies, the orders of the Grand Seignior, 
and to ſee that they be executed by the proper officers. 
If he farms the coufitry of the Grand Seignior, the fines that 
are paid when any life drops upon the lands belong to him; 
for originally all the lands of Egypt belonged to the Grand 
Seignior; and the porte ſtill looks on them as its own: but 
the Grand Seignior's power being now loſt, they all go to the 
next heir; who muſt, however, be inveſted by the paſba, and 
Is glad to compound for a ſmall ſum. 1 5 | 
The nature of the paſba's office requires him to be ever at- 
\ tempting means to cut off ſuch as are too aſpiring, or en- 
geaged in defigns that may be any way prejudicial to the porte. 
I his often occaſions his own depoſition; but he is in no care 
about that, as his perſon is always ſacred ; and his loſing this 
poſt is only a ſtep'to higher preferment. Pccoc#s Egypt, Vol. 


| the th LA | 
PASHAUNA beady, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 
people of the Eaſt Indies to a kind of ſibroſe talc, found in 
the ſides of the mountains, and uſed in medicine with them. 
© They calcine it, and then powder and boil it in milk, and 
give half a dram for a doſe mixed in milk, for the gravel and 
ſtone. 
PASS (Ol.) Pass, among miners, a frame of boards conſft- 
ing of two or three bottom boards and two fide ones, ſet 
ſlope-wiſe ; thro? which the ore ſlides down into the coffer of 
the ſtamping mill. v1 
'PASQUE-flawer, in botany. See PULSATILL A. 
ASSACAGLIO, in the Italian muſic, is properly no more 
than a chacone, See CHA coc. a 
The only difference then, is, that the movement of the 53%. 
© facaglio is ſomewhat graver, the tune ſofter, and the expreſſion 
leſs lively : they are for the moſt part in the minor modes, or 
fat keys. | | | 


* 


* 


without changing the hand, or turning and making a demi- 
tour at each of the extremities of the ground. Hence it is, 
that there are ſeveral ſorts of paſſades, according to the dif- 
| ferent ways of turning, in order to part or put again, and re- 
turn upon the ſame piſte, or tread; which we call cloſing the 
paſſade. See CLosk and SERRER. TY 47 5 
A paſſade of five times, or a demivolt of five times, is a demi- 
tour made at the end of the ſtraight line, one hip in, in five 
times of a gallop upon the haunches ; and at the fifth time 
_ ought to have cloſed the demivolt, and to preſent upon the 
paſſade- line ſtraight and ready to return. The demivolts, of 
five times or periods, are the moſt common airs of changing 
the hand or turning, that are now practiſed. _ 
Furious paſſades, thoſe performed upon a full career, being moſt- 
1 uſed in duels To make theſe paſſades, you put your horſe 
raight forwards, and towards the extremity of the line make 
a half ſtop, keeping the horſe ſtraight without traverſing; 
then you make the demivolt at three times, in ſuch a man- 


paſſage line ready to ſet out again upon a ſhort gallop You 
continue this ſhort gallop half the length of the paſſade, then 
you put on furiouſly at full ſpeed; and at the end of the pa- 
Jade mark a half ſtop, and then a demivolt of three times. 
This you continue to do as long as the horſe's wind and 

ſtrength will hold. This fa/ade. at full ſpeed, ſuppoſes that 

the horſe has an excellent mouth, and requires ftrength and 
© agility both in the horſe and horſeman. There are but few 
. / io .: 
Paſſade F one time, is a demivolt or turn, made by the horſe, in 
one time, of his ſhoulders and haunches. To make this 4, 
ade, which is the moſt perfect of all, the horſe ſhould ſtand 
N ſtraight upon the paſa e- line; and then putting forwards, he 
forms a half ſtop, making falcades two or three times in ſuch 
a manner, that he is ſtill ſtraight upon the line; and at the 
time he prepares to turn nimbly, and retain to fix bis 
haunches as a center; ſo that the demivolt is performed in 
only one time of the ſhoulders : and tho' the haunches make 
likewiſe a time, they make it in the center, or upon the ſame 
ſpot, and de ferme a ferme, as the French call it. 
Raiſed or high aſades, are thoſe in which the demivolts are 
made in corvets. ö 1 ; | 

In all paſſades the horſe ſhould, in making the demivolt, ga- 
ther and bring in his body, making his haunches accompan) 
his ſhoulders, without falling back, or not going forw 
enough each time: and he ſhould go in a ſtraight line, with- 
dut traverſing or turning his croupe out of the line. 
PASSAGE (Gel.) — Birds of Pass AOR, a name given to thoſe 
birds which at certain ſtated ſeaſons of the year remove from 
certain countries, and at other. ſtated times return to 
n, as our ſwallows, and y other ſpecies. 
The places to which theſe birds retire On their leaving the 


dn ſcale Nan Append. Prolem, Harm, p. 13) kee 
Diackax. 2 2 Wy 


. 


_ 


| # countries in which they have made their abode, for a — 2 
x " | 9 


PASSADE, (Cycl.) in the manege. This cannot be performed il 


-PAS. 


been ever- perfealy known, ſome have 


formed idle conjectures of their not going away, but remain- 


. 


ſeaſon, not having 


id in hol i rns, and under waters; but 
ing torpid in hol iow trees, in caverns, i 


blurd to gain credit with the thinking part of 
NN e journey ſeems directed by inſtinct 
05 d ſuch parts of the world as will afford them food, when 
hed hence they depart will no longer do ſo: this want of 
ew ſeems in all the ſpecies to be the chief reaſon of their 


departure; and the ö 
Sn from a place which 
more. 


; lity of birds he \ 
| . Fa or are enabled to feed on what they can 


3 eaſon ; thoſe which leave us, have uſually very 
15 ya and their food is the inſects of the fly kind; 
which diſappearing toward the approach of winter, compel 
them to ſeek them in regions where they may be found ; and 
he length of the wings of thegenerality of theſe birds, enables 
5 — to prey fly ing, if there be food for them in their way, 
; 0 to continue A Bis time on the wing without reſt. 


The various conjectures about the places to which the re- 


15 wine to want of ocular teſtimony; but if we 
at Ty a vaſt tracts of land yet unknown to us, we cannot 
doubt but there may be maily places for them, in which we. 
W Rove had no opportunities of finding them. But the moſt 

robable conjecture ſeems, that the places to which they re- 
tire lie probably in the ſame latitude in the ſouthern hemi- 
ſphere, as the places from whence they depart; 
| ſeaſons reverting, they may enjoy the like agreeable tempe 

rature of the air. And if theſe places are ſuppoſed to be di- 
vided from them by too large ſeas, why may not ſome other 
parts of the ſouthern hemiſphere, which are leſs diſtant, ſerve 
their turn? 
This, certainly, ſeems much more reaſonable than that they 
ſhould remain on our ſide of the northern tropic, within a 
few degrees of which, at the winter ſolſtice, it is ſo cold as 
frequently to produce ſnow 3 which, oy A ſuch inſects 
as birds that feed upon the wing ſubſiſt on, mu make them 
"periſh, were they not to remove to thoſe warmer climates 
Where they nfay ſtill find food. Sa „ 

The ſwallows, as they cannot ſubſiſt fo long in cold ſeaſons 
as ſome other birds of paſſage, which feed after the diſappear- 

ance of flies in the air, on what inſects they find in their re- 
ceſſes, viſit us later, and depart from us ſooner, than the reſt. 
The nightingales, and ſome other birds, which leave us for 
the winter, are ſeen, ſometimes, a month after the ſwallows : 
and from the whole it ſeems natural to infer, that the ſwal- 
lows paſs the tropic of Cancer, tho? it is not yet known to 
what place they at length retire. : | 


thern abode, may vary, according to the different ſtructure 
of their bodies, and their power of ſupporting themſelves in 
the air. Thoſe birds with ſhort wings, ſuch as the redſtart, 


blackcap, &c. tho they are incapable of ſuch long flights as | 


the ſwallow, or of flying with ſo much celerity, yet may 
als to Jeſs. diſtant places, and by ſlower movements. Swal- 
Au and cuckows, may perform their paſſage in a very ſhort 
time; but there is for them no neceſſity for ſpeed, ſince every 
day's paſſage affords them an increaſe of warmth, and a eon- 
tinuance of food. 15 . 
Providence, which has gnided the defenceleſs animals in many 
other inſtances to the ſafeſt methods of performing their ne- 
ceſſary works, may have inſtructed many of theſe birds which 
have ſhorter paſlages to make, or places to ſtop at by the Ways 
to fly only in the night, that they may be ſecure from the 
birds of prey: and Mr, Cateſby gives a proof that ſome 
ſpecies do ſo, from his own obſervation ; for lying on the deck 
of a ſloop on the north. (ide of Cuba, himſelf and the whole 
company, heard ſucceſſively, for three nights, flights of rice 
birds, which are eaſil diſtinguiſhed from all others birds by 
their notes, and which were paſling over their heads norther- 


. 


u which is their direct way from Cuba, and the ſouthern | 
continent of America, from whence they got to Carolina, 
annually about the time that rice begins to ripen, and from 


whence they return ſouthward again, when it is gathered, and 
they are become fat. OE af L 
The ſhort winged birds are ſuppoſed little qualified for Jong 
ights, particularly the quail, which is a bird never ſeen long 
together on the wing, or making any long flights : its not 


doing this frequently, is, however, no proof that it is not 


able to do it; nor does the ſtructure of its body at all be- 
ſpcak its inability : and Bellonius affirms, that he ſaw them 
in great flights paſling over, and repalling, the Mediterranean 
ſea, at the very ſeaſons when _ eave us, and return to us 
again, The ſame inſtin& that dir 
* diſtant countries, do | 
way, and ſends them to the narroweſt cuts, not the wider 
ſeas to croſs. | | | | 


Among the birds of paſſage, we have ſore alſa which come | 
to us in the autumn, at the time when the ſummer birds are 
and go from us again in the ſpring at the times 


leaving us; N 

When theſe return: theſe, however, are only four kinds ; the 
heldfare, the red wi 
theſe, the two laſt 


1 


continue with us thro" the ſummer, 


plenty of it in an after-ſeaſon, that of their | 
then, perhaps, affords it no 


that remain the winter with us, 


where the | 


The manner of the birds of paſſage, journeying to their ſou- | 


directs theſe. birds to depart to 
{s, alſo directs them to the ſhorteſt | 


8 and the ſnipe; and of 


5 N 
and breed; ſo that the two firſt ſeem the only kinds that cer- 


tainly leave us at the approach of ſpring, retiring to more 
northern parts of the continent, where they live the ſummer 


and breed; and at the return of winter, are driven ſoutherly. 


from thoſe frigid climes, in ſearch of food. which there the 
ice and ſnow muſt deprive them of. I] here are many others 
alſo, particularly of the duck or wading kind, that bre d and 
make their ſummer abode in the deſolate fenny parts of our 
iſland ; and when the ſeverity of our winters deprives them 
of their food, neceſſity forces them to retire toward the ſea 
in numerous flights ; where they find water unfrozen, and 
where they remain till the return of ſummer ; but theſe can- 
not properly be called birds of paſſage. 

It ſeems pretty evident from the whole, that the ſummer birds 
of paſſage leave us only in ſearch of a more warm climate, 
and a greater plenty of food ; both which advantages they 
procure to themſelves by their alternate change of climate 
but the migration of the winter birds of +a//age is not ſo 
eaſily accounted for, ſince there is no ſuch apparent neceſſity 
of their leaving us either on the ſcore of food, or climate. 
The place of the ſummer retirement of theſe birds is Sweden, 
and ſome other countries in that latitude ; but as they would 
find thoſe places too cold and deſtitute of proviſion, were 
they to haſten immediately to them on their departure from 
us, they journey along gradually, and prolong t eir paſſage 
thro* the more moderate countries of Germany and Poland 


— 


tions, where they are to piſs their ſummer, and where they 
breed till the fevbrity of the cold is fo far abated. as to render 
it pleaſing to them, and there is proper food there for them : 
and when they reviſit us the following winter, thier journey 
is performed in the ſame leiſurely manner. | 
Sweden, and the other countries whence they come to us, 
ſeem the proper home of theſe birds; fince there they were 
bred ; and the journey they take to us being only for a war- 
mer climate, and a plenty of food, it is no wonder that 
when theſe benefits are to be expected again in their native 
place, they return to it. FER OSD 
The principal food of theſe birds, while with us, is. the fruit 
of the white thorn, or haws ; which hang on our hedges, in 
winter, in prodigious plenty ; but where they wok and 
ſeem to live moſt at eaſe, as in Sweden, :&&c. there are no 
haws, nor indeed in many of the countries thro' which they 
Journey in their way; ſo that it is evident they change their 


Providence has created birds, &c, with conſtjfutions and in- 
clinations adapted to their different degrees of heat and cold ; 
which, to them, are moſt agreeable, and to which they will 


travel from places which to other animals might ſeem more. 
agreeable: by this means no part of the globe is without its 


Inhabitants. . i 
Beſide the migratory birds, which live in different countries a 
whole winter, or a' whole ſummer, there are ſome others 
which annually appear in particular places, at the time of the 
ripening of particular kinds of grain which their own.coun- 

try is deſtitute of; and theſe depart after a ſhort ſtay, and are 

no More ſeen till that time the following year. Of this kind 
are the rice-bird, and bluewing of Carolina, Birds like men, 


and agreeable, thro' diſtant elimes; and when they diſcover 
ſome new grain, or pleaſing food, they return and-acquaint 
their community of the good fortune, and then joining in 
numerous flights, make annual excurſions to ſolace themſelves 
on this, exotic, food. © © Fe e 

Since the diſcovery of America, there have been introduced 
from Europe ſeveral ſorts of grain which were before un- 
known there, and which, not before ſome length of time, 
were found out, and coveted by birds of this migratory kind. 


lately made its firſt appearance in Virginia: theſe arrive an- 
nually at the time that the wheat is ripe, or nearly ſo; and 
conſtantly ſince they found it out, have appeared in great 
droves every year, at the ſeaſon of its ripening; the inhabi- 
tants call them, for this reaſon, wwheat-birds. Phil. Tranſ. 
Pass Ad E, in the manege. To paſſage a horſe upon his own 
length. See LENI. | NN 

PASSAGIO, in the Italian muſic. See Pass ad, Cycl. 

PASSAGO.,,. in the glaſs trade, the inſtrument with which the 
' workman makes the bowl of the drinking glaſſes, or other the 
like veſſels. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 247. I 

PASSARADO, in a ſhip, is a rope whereby all the ſheet-blocks 


= — 


—— 


main ſail to the cubbridge-head of the main maſt, and the 
clew of the fore fail to the cat-head. This is-to. be done when 
the ſhip goes large; and 14 | 
| hindered from flying up, by this paſſar ado rope. | 
PASSEPIED, in the French muſic, an air in all reſpeQs like 
a minuet, except that it is more briſk and lively. See the 


article 1 | 1 
ASR, — 

Fa oh, he WT 
they feed on corn and worms; their beak is thick, ſhort, ang 
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Ys name of a l 
of | bicds,.. the diſtinguiſhing a 
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by which means they do not arrive at their northern habita- 


purſue their ſearches after food dor whatever elſe is neceſſary | 


of the main and fore fails are haled down; the clew of the 


are alſo kept firm down, and 


food in their paſſage. And upon the whole ig appears, that 


Of this ſort there is a very beautiful ſpecies, which has very - 


* 
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Thete are many known ſpecies of this bird. 1. The com- 


mon houſe ſparrow. 2. The paſſer u tus, or fooliſh ſparrow, 


which is of a yellowiſh brown, with duſky ſtreaks. 3. I he] birds; for this allows little room to walk, and without that th, 


baſtard'ſfarrow, faſſer cungener, of Aldrovand, which is of a 
reddiſh brown, and has no black ſpot under its throat. 4- The 


paſſer tritolor, or three coloured ſfarrow; this is variegated with | 


4 


an equal proportion of black, white, and yellow. 5. The : 
- paſſer albicilla, or white-tailed fparrew, diſtinguiſhed by its 


greyiſh white tail. 6. The paſſer Iyyricus, or Illyrian ſparrow, 


* 


which is larger than the common kind, and has a very white 
belly. 7. The paſſer torquatus, or ring /parr:w, which is very 
ſmall, and has a white ring about it“ eyes: the ſpot under the 
throat, which is black in the common ſparrow, is yellow in 
this ſpecies. 8. The faſſer Indicus caudatus perphyromelas, or 
long tailed black and red Indian ſparr:w. 9. The ppſſer In- 
dicus, called tijepiranga. , See TiJEPIRANGA. 10. The 
paſſer Indicus macrouros rofiro miniaces, or long-tailed Indian 
ſparrow, with a red beak. 11. The paſſer Indicus macrouros 
alius of Aldrovand, or the other long-tailed Indian ſparrow ; a 
very beautiful bird, with a blue beak and a black bead; the 
body being moſtly of a fine ſcarlet. 12. The paſſer Indicus 
brachyuros, or ſhort-tailed Indian farrow, which is ſmall, and 
all over of a bluiſh black. 13. The paſſerculus brachyuros 
Europæanui, or European ſmall ſhort-tailed ſparrow ; this is 
common in Italy, and .is very ſmall, and all over of-a pale 
yellow. 14. Paſſer erytbromelas Indicus, fine uropygio, the red 
and black Indian ſparrow, with no tail. 15. Paſſer Indicus 
gqanerythromelas, fine uropygio ; the blue, black and red Indian 
fharrow, without a tail. Theſe are deſcribed by Marggrave ; 


but he only ſaw the figures of them, ſo that the painter, not | 


nature, perhaps, denied them tails, 16. The paſſer montanus, 
or mountain ſparrow: this is common in Carinthia, and is 
variegated with a browniſh red and black. 17. The paſer 
ſy\veftris,” or field ſparrow of Aldrovand : this is of the ſize of 
the common ſparrow, and is of a duſky ruſt-coloured brown, 
and has a broad ſtreak running from the angle of its beak to its 
tail. And laſtly, 18. The Brafilian ſparrow, called Guiran- 
heemgatu. See GUIRANHEEMGATU. Kay's Ornithology, 
p. 184. MAldrovand. de Avibus, 1. 15 c. 33. Rays Orni- 
thology, p. 182, to 186. Aldrovand. Hiſt. 1. 15. c. 16. 
In the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, the paſſer is one of the 
orders of the bird kind; the diſtinguiſhing mark of which is, 
that the beak is of a conic form, and tapers to a point. Lin- 
wei Syſtem: Natur. p. 48. See Tab. of Birds, No. 29 and 38. 
PassER, in the hiſtory of fiſhes, the name of the common plaiſe, 
a flat fiſh, of a duſky olive-colour, ſpotted with red on the 
back, and white on the belly, called in Latin alſo, quadratulus 
and plateſſa. Willughbys Hilt. Piſc. p. 966 
PAsSER-aquaticus, the water ſparrow, the name of a bird de- 
ſcribed by Nieremberg, which he ſays the Indians call ac:tot/e- 
guichitl. Tt ſings all day long without ceaſing, but with no 
very pleaſing note: it is, however, a well taſted bird; it lives 
among ſedge and buſhes, and is of the ſize and ſhape of a 
ſwallow, but has a black bill and yellow legs; its breaſt and 
belly are white, and its back is of a browniſh yellow, varie- 
gated with ſpots of black and white. This bird much re- 
ſembles our reed {farr:w. Ray's Ornithol. p. 300. 2: 
Pass k R-arundinaceus, the reed f arrow, a bird of which there 
are two ſpecies, a greater d a ſmaller, both living among 


reeds and in watery places, and both ſinging very ſweetly: the 
greater is known among authors by the name of jznco, and 


the leſſer by that of carznevarola. Ray's Ornithology, p. 99. 
See 'JUuxco and CANNEVAROLA. 


- 
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PAss R arundinaceus tirquatus, the-ringed reed ſparrow, the name 


of a ſmall bird, fcarce exceeding the linnet in fize, found 


among reeds, and always building its neſt among them. Its 


head is black; its neck has a very beautiful ring of white, 
reaching to the angle of the beak on each ſide; its throat is 
black, and its breaſt and belly white ; its back and wings are 
of a browniſh black, and its rump bluiſh or greyiſh, with an 
admixture of brown. In the female the ring ſcarce appears, 
and the colours on the throat are-reddiſh, brown, black, and 

i grey. Ray's Ornithol. p 197. 


% 


Pass ER aſber, in ichthyology, the rough or ſcaly plaiſe, called 


in Engliſh the dab; a flat fiſh, ſomerhing thicker than the 
common parſe, and of the ſame general ſize, covered with 


conſiderably large ſcales, rough at their extremities, and edged 
zs it were with teeth: the eyes are on the left ſide, and are | 


placed very cloſe together: its back is of a reddiſh grey, 
ted with yellow, and the mouth 3 
caught in the Mediterranean 

Py. 4353; © 
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PasskER Britannicus, in ichthyology, a name given by Charleton 


to the ſoal fiſh, and by ſome others to the turbut, See the 
articles Hirroo t ossus, and PLEURONECTES. 

P AsSER canarius, and cara» ienſis, in zoology, the common name 
for what we call ſimply in ngliſh, the canary bird. 19 


The conary bird may be bred with us, and if treated with pro- 


% * 


per cate they will become as vigorous and healthful as in'the 


country from whence they have their name. cages in 
which theſe birds are kept are to be made of either walnut-tree 
or oak, with bars of wire; becauſe theſe. being woods of 
- ſtrength, do not require to be uſed in large pieces ; 
more freedom they have of looking about them, the 


and Engliſh ſeas. - R:ndelet. de | 


8 
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they be ſtartled at people going. up to them. The common 
ſhape of cages, which is cylindfic, is very improper for theſe 


birds uſually become melancholy. The moſt proper of |! 
ſhapes is the high and long, but narrow. . 
If theſe birds eat too much they grow over fat, loſe their 
ſhape, and their ſinging is ſpoiled ; or at leaſt they become ſo 
idle, that they will ſcarce ever ſing In this caſe their viQuaz 
is to be given them in a much ſmaller quantity, and they will 
by this means be recovered, by degrees, toall their beauty, ang 
will ſing as at firſt. | 5 
At the time that they are about to build their neſts, there mug 
be put into their cages ſome hay, dried thoroughly in the ſun: 
with this muſt be mixed ſome moſs dried in the ſame manner 
and ſome ſtag's hair; and great care is to be taken of breeding 
the young, in the article of food. As ſoon as the young birds 
are eight days, or ſomewhat more old, and are able to eat 
and pick up food of themſelves, they are to be taken out of 
the cage in which they were hatched, and each put ſeparately 
into another cage, and hung up in a room where it may never 
have an opportunity of hearing the voice of any other bird. 
After they have been kept thus about eight days, they are to 
be excited to ſing by a bird pipe; but this is not to be blowed 
too much, or in too ſhrill a manner, left they ſing themſelye, 
to death. Þ i 
For the firſt fifteen days the cages are to be covered with a 
black cloth, and for the fifteen days following with a green 
one. Five leſſons in a day from the pipe are ſufficient for 
theſe young creatures, and they muſt not be diſturbed with 
ſeveral ſounds at the ſame time, leſt they confound and puzzle 
them: two leſſons ſhould be given them early in the morn: 
ing, one about the middle of the day, and two more at night, 
He vieux, des Serins de Canarie. 
'The genius and temper of the ſeveral birds of this kind are 
very different. The males are almaſt always melancholy, and 
will not ſing unleſs they are excited to it by hearing others 
_ continually ſinging about them. The male bird of this kind 
will often murder the female put to him for breeding ; and 
when there are ſeveral females together with the males, they 
will often do the ſame to one another with jealouſy. It is 


in this particular, unleſs in this manner: let two female birds 
e put into one cage, and when they have lived together ſome 
time, they will have contracted a ſort of love for one another, 
which will not eaſily be diffolved. Put a male bird into the 
cage with theſe two, and every thing will go well; their 
friendſhip will keep them from quarrelling about his favours, 
and from danger of his miſchievous diſpoſition ; for if he at- 
tacks one of them, in order ta kill her, the other will imme- 
diately take her part, and after a few of theſe battles, the male 
will find that they are together an overmatch for him at fight- 
ing, and will then diſtribute his favours to them, and there 
will not fail of being a young breed or two, which are to be 
taken away from their parents, and educated as before directed. 
Some males watch the time of the female's laying, and de- 
vour the eggs as faſt as ſhe depoſits them; and others take the 
young ones in their beaks, as ſoon as hatched, and cruſh them 
to death againſt the ſides of the cage, or ſome other way 
deſtroy them. When a male has been known once to have 
been guilty of this, he is to be ſhut up in a ſmall cage, in the 
middle of the large one in which the female is breeding her 
young, and thus he will often comfort her with ſinging all 
day long, while ſhe fits upon the eggs or takes care of the 
youll ones ; and when the time of taking away, to put them 
into ſeparate cages, is come, the male is to be let out, and he - 
will always after this live in friendſhip with the female. 
If the male become fick during the time of the female's fitting 
or bringing up her young, .he muſt be removed immediately, 
and. only brought to the fide of her cage at certain times, that 
ſhe may ſee him, till he is perfectly cured; and then he is to 
be ſhut up again in his cage in the middle. | 
PASSER faber, in zoology, a name given by Nieremberg to 2 
bird, the genus of which we are not very certain about; it 
being alſo called turdus chiappæ. It is remarkable for perfo- 
rating the bark of the pines, and lodging its acorns there, 
which it afterwards eats occaſionally. Ray's Ornithol. p. 303. 
Pass R fluviatilis, in ichthyology, the name of the common 
flounder, diſtinguiſhed from other. fiſh of that genus by the 
ſmallneſs and cloſe fituation of its ſcales, which are ſuch, that 
which ever way it is rubbed, the hand perceives no roughneſs; 
and that at the inſertion of the fins there is a ſeries of {bort 
prickles bent backwards, which are eaſily perceived by the 
1 or by the eye on a cloſe view. Millughys Hiſt. Pilc. 
p. 98. tl. | ; | 
PASSER moſquitus, a name by which fame have called the guar: 
numbi, or humming bird, the ſmalleſt of all birds. -Ornithol. 


5 See GUAINUMBI. 

ASSER niger, in ichthyology, 4 name given by Artedi from 
\ Charleton, to the common oer The 2 and Hetoletus 
of authors, and the plaad of the Germans. BS | 
PassER ſolitaring, the ſolitary ſparroz; a name given by authors 

to a bird properly of the mei ula or black-bird'kind, and of the 


ſame ſize and ſhape with the corpmon black bird, and not ver) 
different from it in colou. | ** "4 
E- + 4 | 


therefore not eaſy to manage the article of their breeeing well Ml E: 
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deck are large and thick ;- the upper part of its 
10 bead arid deck are larg e e | 7 | 
bf 55 That the materials be all well mixed; and if not ſufficiently 
bazxked the firſt time, to be committed to the fire again, with⸗ 


ö f a duſky grey, and its back of a d op blu bu 
| 3 * teach at the ends of the feathers ;_ its tail is 
of a browniſh blaek, and its wings are variegated with brown, 


3 and a little white; its btea throat, and belly are beau- 

| 5 5 variegated with black, white, and grey; its beak is| 
long and ſtrong, and its legs of a blackiſh. hrown, and very 
hort: it feeds on berries and other vegetables. The male i. 
more beautiful than the female, and has a caſt of purple in the 
0 It ſings very ſweetly, and loves, the tops ol 
old buildings. It builds in the ſame places, and is the bird] 


; blue of his back. 


mentioned in the book of pſalms. It is much eſteemed for 


its ſinging, and will learn to imitate the human voice, and 
3 ne, Er. a Ong p. Nen ö 
1 in ichthyology, a name given by Nieremberg to 
5 k e che Rev N fo tame and fooliſh that it 
will ſtand ſtill for any to lay his hand upon it. Nieremberg. 
PASSER trogladites, in zoology, the name by which authors cal] 
the ſmall bird known in Engliſh by the name of the uren. 
Some have very erroneouſly called this the'regulus, which is 
the name of a perfectly different bird. See RE enn 
Our toren, tho a very ſmall bird, is three times as large as 
the regulus, and of a browniſh colour, with tranſverſe ſtreaks 
of black on its back, wings, and tail; a.yellowiſh throat and 
a white breaſt, with ſome tranſverſe ſtreaks of black alſo on 
its lower part, and its belly of a reddiſh hue; and ſinging very 
ſweetly and melodiouſly, much. finer and, louder in its voice 
than could be expected from ſo ſmall a bird. Ray's Ornithol. 
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PASSERINE, in botany, a name by which Ruellius and ſome 
bother authors have called the common a!/ine or chic weed. 
PASSION (Cycl.) P Ass lo x- Hawer, granadilla, in botany. See 

the article GRAN ADILL A. VC 
The different ſpecies of this plant cultivated in the gardens of 
the curious are very numerous, and moſt of them very beau- 
r TS . 
The three more common kinds, which are what we ſee in 
moſt gardens, are very hardy, and bear all the ſeverities of our 
© climates. as well as if natives of it; for, tho? the tender bran- 
ches, and ſometimes even the main ſtem, are deſtroyed in 
our ſeverer winters, yet it always ſhoots up again from the 
root. | rabtindi ad dee _ 
Theſe are propagated by laying down their branches, which in 
one year's time will take good roots, and may be removed to 
the places where they are deſigned to remain. The beſt ſea- 
ſon for tranſplanting them is the latter end of March or the 
beginning of April: they ſhould be planted againſt a wall, or 
other building, which faces the ſouth eaſt or ſouth weſt; or 
elſe mixed among the flowering ſhrubs in quarters of large 


gardens: in this caſe they muſt be trained up to poles fixed in | 
le, 


the earth for that pur and thus will flower well, and ap- 
pear extremely beautiful. The beſt ſeaſon for pruning them 

is in the ſpring, and it is a good cuſtom to lay a foot thickneſs 
of mulch at the roots, which will effectually preſerve them 
ftom the ſeverity of the winter, and is neceſſary when they 
are planted in open quarters, and have not the defence of a 
wall behind them. The manner of pruning is to cut entirely 
off all the weak ſhoots, and ſhorten the ſtrong ones to about 


three feet in length. When they are planted againſt high | 
buildings, they may be; left ſomething longer than this, to 


fill up the wall; but this is not very neceſſary, for they are 
very quick growing plants, and in open quarters they ſhould 
be always pruned much ſhorter than this, to bring, their 


4 * þ 


flowers nearer the ground. 


* . 


The moſt common kind with us never bearing fruit in this 


climate, can never be propagated any way but this; but there 


is another ſpecies which has by ſome been miſtaken for the 
ſame, tho really very different, which conſtantly bears fruit 


with us; and the plants of this may be raiſed from ſeeds in | 


the common way. Miller's Gard. Dict. . vn 
 Hy/teric Passion. See HysTERICs. | 


PASSIONATO, in the Italian muſic, intimates that the part to | 


which it is annexed ought to be played paſſionately, or in a 


moving and affecting manner. 


PASSULATUM, a name given by the antients to medicine 
compoſed of the pulp of raiſins paſſed through a ſieve, ſome- 


umes alone, ſometimes with other ingredients. 


ASSUM, a name given by the antients to a kind of wine made 


of grapes, which had been ſuffered to remain on the vines | 
till much withered and dried up: it is hence uſed alſo by ſome | 


Jof the moderns to expreſs raiſin wine. | iS 
| ASTE (cl.) Pas ks, in the glaſs trade, a ſort of compo- 
ö litions of the glaſs kind, made from calcined cryſtal, lead, and 
metallic Preparations, to imitate the ſeveral natural gems. 
ah we 2 no wa inferior to the native ſtones, when carefully 
| e we iſhed, 1 
| want theſe hu - po in * tranſparence, but 
Nis general rules to be obſerved in the making them are 
R cſe: 1. That all the veſſels in which they are made are 
- Army luted, and the lute left to, dry before they are put into 
4 fire. 2. That ſuch veſſels are choſen ſor the work as will 
ar the fire well. 3. That the powders be prepared on a 


porphyry ſtone, not in .n metal. mortar, which would com- 
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municate a tinge to them. 4. That the juſt proportion ini 
the quantities of the ſeveral ingredients be nicely obſerved. 


out breaking the pot; for if this be not obſerved, they 
. Will be full of bliſters and air-bladders. 6. That a ſmall 
vacuity be always left at the top of the pot, to give room 
to the ſwelling of the ingredients. Neri's Art of Glaſs; 
"i © + SO | | 


. pared cryſtal ten pounds; ſalt of polverine, fix pounds; ſul- 
phur of lead, two pounds; mix all theſe well together into a 
fine powder, make the whole, with common water, into a 
bad paſte, and make of this paſſe ſmall cakes, of about three 
OUNCES weight e ch, with a hole in them made in their middle; 


ſtraighteſt part of a potter's furnace; after this powder them, 
and levigate them to a perfect fineneſs on a porphyry, and ſet 
this powder in pots in a glaſs- furnace to purify for three days; 

then caſt the whole into water, and afterwards return it into 
the furnace, where let it ſtand fifteen days; in which time all 
foulneſs and bliſters will diſappear, and the paſte will greatly 
"reſemble the natural jewels. To give this the colour of the 
..., emerald, add to it braſs thrice calcined ; for a ſea-green, braſs 
- imply calcined to a redneſs : for a ſapphire, add zaffer, with 


gems are thus imitated in this, by the ſame way of working 
as the making the coloured glaſſes; and this is ſo hard, that 
they very much approach to the natural gems. Neri's Art of 
„ . e 
baſtes, may be made deeper or lighter, according to the works 
for which the ſtones are deſigned; and it is a neceſſary general 
rule, that ſmall ſtones for rings, &c. require a deeper colour, 
and large ones a paler. Beſides the colours made from man- 
ganeſe, verdigreaſe, and zaffer, which are the ingredients 
commonly uſed, there are other very fine ones, which care 
and ſkill may prepare: very fine red may be made from gold, 
and one not much inferior to that from iron ; a very fine green 


finer one from the common ſmall garnets of Bohemia, which 
are of little value. The gems alſo afford glorious colours like 
their own. - Weri's Art of Glaſs, p. 136. 7 3 

Ihe fine blue from ſilver is, probably, only from the ſmall quan- 


# 


1 copper uſed in the alloy. 


per ing lar and excellent way of making the paſte to imi- 
tate the coloured gems, is this: take a quantity of ſaccharum 
ſaturni, or ſugar of lead, made with vinegar in the common 

way; ſet it in ſand, in a glaſs body well luted from the neck 
downwards; leave the mouth of the glaſs open, and continue 


a „ 
125 

9 
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not red, but yellowiſh, powder it fine and return it into the 
veſſel, and keep it in the ſand-heat twenty-four hours more, 


ſo ſtrong as to melt it, for then all the proceſs is ſpoiled. 
- Pour Aiftifled vinegar on this calcined ſalt, and ſeparate the 
ſolution from the dregs ; let the decanxed liquor ſtand ſix days 
in an earthen veſſel, to give time for the finer ſediment to 
ſubſide ; filter this liquor, and evaporate it in a glaſs body, and 
there will remain a moſt pure ſalt of lead; dry this well, then 
diſſolve it in fair water; let the ſolution ſtand ſix days in a 
_ glazed pan; let it ſubſide, then filtre the clear ſolution and 
evaporate it to a yet more pure white and ſweet ſalt; repeat 
this operation three times; put the now perfeRly pure ſalt into 
a glaſs veſſel, ſet it in a ſand heat for ſeveral days, and it will 
be calcined to a fine impalpable powder, of a lively red. This 
is called the ſulphur of lead. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 140. 


paſtes of the ſeveral colours, only inftead of red lead uſe this 
powder, and the produce will well reward the trouble of the 
operation, as experience has often proved. 2 
PasTE for angling. There are many receipts which particular 
people are fond of, but the following compoſition ſeems one 
of the beſt: take equal quantities of freſh butter and ſheep's 


| beaten in a mortar, make the whole into a paſte; add a little 


place ſhould be baited with blood and grains over night, and 
in the morning this pate will be found an excellent bait. _ 
PasTEs for birds, a general ſort of food made by the people who 
breed up birds from the neſt, and ſuiting almoſt all kinds. 


1 


_— 


large beans, well dried, to a very fine meal ; take of 

two pounds, of the beft ſweet almonds blanched one pound; 
theſe muſt be well beat together in a moftar, till perfectly 
mixed; then to a quarter of a pound of freſh butter, in a 

ſaucepan well tinned, add the paſte, and mix all well ee 

over a charcoal fire, ſtirring it as it boils with a wooden 
then add the yolks of four 
a ſmall quantity of the 


virgin honey. When theſe are 


' 


To make a paſte of extreme hardneſs, and capable of all the 
colours of the gems, with great luſtre and beauty, take of pre- 


dry theſe in the ſun, and afterwards calcine them in the 


.. manganeſe; and for a topaz, manganeſe and tartar. All the 


The colours in all the counterfeit gems made of the ſeveral 


from braſs or copper, and a ſky colour from ſilver; and a much 


the fire twenty-four hours; then take out the ſalt, and if it be 


till it becomes as red as cinnabar. The fire muſt not be made 


Take all the ingredients as in the common compoſition of the 


ſuet, about half as much of good old cheeſe, and the crumb of 
an old ſtale white loaf,” as much. as will, when they are all 


wool or tow; that it may keep the better oh the hook. The 


It is made in the following manner: grind half * of 
is meal 


„ 


and a little ſaffron, and finally 
F pou e048 Vioen ng, 
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derte i o be poured into : colanler made with ich | ſweet, e J gentle manner, „ imitation of the in ſhe. 
Mm holes as will let the compoſition paſs thro! : if any of it is ſo | herds are ſuppoſed to play. 
mouff chat it will not go thro”, it muſt be beat agin in 2 mor- [PASTURE (S! — Pafurr-land is of ſuch advantage ob 
| be tar, and by that means made fit to paſs the holes and mix | huſbandry, that many prefer it even to corri-land,” becauſe of 
A with the reſt. | When the whole is done, it is to be put into | the ſmall hazard and labour that attends it, and as it lays th, 


a pot, and a little clarified honey being melted and poured on 
it, it will keep very well for fix months or longer. 
PASTELL, (cl.) a name given by ſome to the 7ſatis, or woad. 

Sex. the articles Woap and Isa Tris. 
PASTERN (Cycl.)—PAsTERN:joint, in the manege, called al- 
ſo the 3 of a horſe's leg, is 3 above the paſten, 
ferves for a ſecond knee in each fore leg, and a ſecond q 


foundation for moſt of the profit that is expected from the 
arable- land; becauſe of the manure the cattle" afford which 

are fed upon it. Where dung is not to be bought, as is often 

the caſe in places diſtant from large towns, the farmer i; 
forced to proportion bis arable to his pœſfure- land, in ſuch 

manner, that the cattle ſed on the latter may be ſufficient for 
which 


cond 4, 3 dung, fo 'neceſſary for producing the fruits of the 
ham or hough, to each hinder leg,” "The ferlbet is apt ta be] former,” oe tt ot oe 
a oo Kicw 5A of one of the Thoes; and when that happehs, | Paftute-lands" are of three kinds: k. The uplands : theſe lie 


; y; a horſe cuts or intetferes. , Sprains happen upon the | ſo high'as not to be overflowed by rivers, or land floods. 2 
; . dratches Above it Vehinag. l Thote lou lands which lie near rivets and fens. And z. 

PRS TINA CEA, parſneb, in botany, the name of a genus of Thoſe that lie near the fea." Meiners Hulband:y, p. 15, 
17 9 che 'charaers of which are theſe: The flowers are | See the articles Ur- A, MarSH-raNnD, GC. 
2 * difpofed; in umbells, and are of the roſaceous kind, being Pafure-land requires the refreſtment of dungs as well as the 
| ' : compoſed of ſeveral petals arranged in à circular order upon . arable or corn-land ; but chere is to be à difference made in 
: a cup ; which finally betomes a fruit compoſed of two latge the laying it on and "ſpreading it. A' harrow ' performs the 

* oval, flattiſh, marginated ſeeds ; which frequently depoſit + an office of ſpreading the dung on plougbed lands; but the beſt 
covering. To this it may be added, that the leaves are lage]  contrivance for paſtures, is, te lay the dung in ſmall heaps, 

zz„zö p TCV Ny, 2 a; a ER and draw-over it a gate ſtuck full of buſhes. - All dung that 
5 The fpecics of patſiep; enumerated by Mr., Tourneſort are is laid on pofturedhand, mult' be laid' on in winter, that th 
* ''theſe * 1. The great broad-Jeaved garden, parſhep. 2. Ihe] rains may waſlr its fatneſs into the ground before the ſun 
1 Ow  "broad-leaved wild Perſnep. 3. The largeſt wild parſnep, Called | ſecorches it, or evaporates its goodness. Fine mould mixel 
4 . %by authors. panax coſteriums. Tourn. Ti p. 3193 See the ar- with the dung, and ſpread with it over the land, is very good 
=: BYE Oo Go ᷣ-¹ T... haben for paſtures ; for it is waſhed down to the very roots of the 


PasTinACHA marina, in zoology, the name of a'fiſh, called in | *grafs, and gives them a new and fine ſoil juſt. in thoſe places 
Hands oifon fiſh, or fierce flaw.” It is one of t flat car- | here it is moſt wanted. 7 07 0 0 I anne nn 


i Filagindus fl es, and ſomething like the common ſkate. It is | * The. beft manure for paſfure-land, is, the rotten bottoms of 
* very broad, and is thick in the middle, ad thin at the edges; old hay-ſtacks; for theſe moulder away into a very rich ſoil 
i {both ſkined, and yellowifll on the back, and of a ſilvery] and ate always full of vaſt quantities of ſeed} falſen at times 
white on the belly; but the ridge, or middle part of the back | from the hay, which all grow when ſpread on the ground: 
" and the tall, are blue. It has only two fmall fins, which | and thus new nouriſhment, and a new ſet of plants are given 
"ſurround the anus; the whole body is, however, thinned off | at once to the exhauſted ground. But as particularly ufeful 
” at the edges into a fort of fins. Its ſnout is very arp; its a8 this is for pa/ture-ground, it is as improper for corn-land, 
" eyes large and: protuberant; its mouth is ſmall, and without | and ſhould by no'means ever be ſuffered to mix with the mz- 

_ © teeth; but its jaws are rough and rugged. Its noſtrils are nure for 'thofe grounds ; as it will then raiſe graſs and other 
very large, and placed near-the "mouth, end of a unulated | plants, which tho" of ufe in the paffure, are weeds among the 

* figure. Its tail, in Which all its poiſon is lodged, is long, | - corn. Mortimer's Huſbandy, „ 

* ſmooth, and round, wich a, thert, or datt, of a fingers Afri Pasfore, As to the difference of the quantity of 
length, toothed on each fide. like a ſaw, with the teeth ſtand- | artificial paſture made by dung without tillage, and that made 
ing upwards, or toward the head. This is placed at the. di- | by tillage without dung, the latter is many times greater, as 
ſtance of about one third of the length, of the tall; and that has been proved by repeated experiments on unploughed land, 
tom this place grows very ſlender, and Ends in a very lender whereon a dunghill had lain for two or three years, and being 
point. It grows, ſometimes, to ten pound. weight; ande then removed, was planted With turneps; and at the fame 
when the tail is cut off, 1s commonly fold. i dhe markets in | time a tilled land contiguous thereto, was drilled with turneps, 
.I and borfſe-hoed. The other being hand-hoed, ſeemed to profper 


— 
. 


Italy and elſewhere. See Tab. of Fiſhes, Ne 5. | andhorſe-hi he other being hand-he 

Authors give us many remarkable accounts of the poiſon of | beſt at firſt, but, in fine, it did not amount to a fifth part of 
this fiſh, which it communicates to. animals by the ftroke of | the tilled and horſe hoed land, either in bigneſs or in crops; ſo 
its tail. They mention alſo two kinds of it; that is, befide | that the benefit of the dung and hand-hoe was inconſiderable 
* the ordinary ſpecies which is ſmooth, another called the pa- in compariſon of the plough and horſe-hoe. The little quan- 
* flinacha marina aſpera, which is rough and prickly. Fönen, tity of artificial paſture raiſed to the other, was only near the 


. ic. p. 10. SY l | - furface, and did not reach deep enough to maintain the tur- 
PASTOPA RI, NlaroPopo:, 8 the antients, prieſts whoſe | neps till they arrived at the fifth part of the growth of thoſe 
1 duſineſs it was, at ſolemn feſtivals, to carry the ſhrine of the which were placed in an artificial haſture, that reached to the 
| dleeity, when they were to pray to him for rain, fair weather, bottom of the common bed of mould. © 
or the CC . Another proof of the ſame kind, is, that ſeveral lands of tur- 
PASTOPHORIA, in antiquity, the apartments near the temples neps drilled on the level, and at three foot rows, ploughed, 
© where the paſtophori were lodged. _ 3 8 and doubly dunged, and alfo horſe-hoed, did not produce 
Clemens Alexandrimis *, deſcribing the temples of the Egyp- nearly fo good a crop of turneps as fix foot ridges adjoining 
* tians, ſays, that after having paſſed through magnificent courts, || horſe-hoed, tho" no dung had been laid on them of many 
you are conducted to a temple, which is at the farther end of | years. T0 Rr TR nem 
theſe courts, and then a faflephorus gravely lifts up the veil In this cafe, there was no other difference but that the three 
Which is at the door, to ſhew you the deity within; which is foot rows did not admit the hoe-plough to raiſe half the ar- 
nothing but a dog or a cat, or ſome other animal. Theſe fificial paſture as the fix foot rows did. The dung ploughed in- 
aſtopbori alſo. ſupported the ſhrine, or niche of theſe ridi-| to the narrow intervals before drilling, could operate no far- 
culous divinities, when they were carried in proceſſion. Apu- ther with any great effect, than the hoe-plough could turn it 
leius Þ ſpeaks of the pa/fopheri that carried the Syrian goddeſs. | up and help its pulverization. Upon the whole, dung without 
—[ * Clem. Alex. I. 3. C. 2. Padag, * Apul. Aſin. Aur. I. 10. tillage can do very little ; with ſome tillage it does ſomething, 
C. 11. Calm. Dict. Bibl. in voc. pa/tophoria.] I with much tillage it pulveriſes the foil in much leſs time than 
In the temple of Jeruſalem there were two courts ſurrounded | tillage alone can do it in; but tillage alone, in more time, 
with galleries, and all round about were ſeveral lodging rooms can pulveriſe it as well. Much of the dung commonly uſed 
for the prieſts, and to lay up wood, wine, oil, ſalt, meal, on fields is to be ſaved on this principle; a little more hoei 
+ _ ſpices, incenſe, veſtments, valuable veſſels, and proviſions ne-| between the rows of the plants ſupplies the place of it, 
Ceſſary for the ſacrifices and lamps; as alſo for the ſupport and is done at much leſs expence than that of ſo much manure, 
maintenance of prieſts. Vid. 1 Chron. ix. 26, Exel. of the hands neceſſary to lay it on, and the carriage. Tull's 
Al. 19, & 18. 1 Chron. xvi. 16. Calmet. Di. Bibl. Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry. * e 
PASTOR (Cycd.)—PasTor piſcis, in zoology, the name of a} PasTURE 4 Plants. Plants themſelves make the paſture fol 
"fiſh of the mullet kind, caught in the American ſeas and animals; but before they are in a condition to give nouriſt- 
. rivers, and eſteemed a very well taſted one.. ] ment to them, * muſt themſelves receive that nouriſhment 
It is of the uſual ſize of our river-trout, and not unlike that from the earth. This paſture of plants feems lodged out of 
" fiſh in ſhape. Its ſcales are large and of a filvery white; and] the way of our ſenſes; and the ignorance in regard to this 
3 | are ranged in the ſame order that thoſe of the perch are, with | ſeems the reaſon why husbandry, tho” one of the moſt uſeful 
—_ - greyiſh lines between the ſeveral arrangements. It has ſeven | and neceſſary arts to man, has been treated in a fel 
1 | | * all very large, eſpecially that on the back ; and its tail is] ſuperficial manner by the authors who have written of it 
_ remarkably forked. All the fins are white, and the coverings | The food, or matter of ea of plants, is earth; and, 


2a 


. 


oe the gilk are a1 not bony, as in molt other fiſhes ; | therefore, that may be properly enough called their f. 
" ..- ___ "whence it has been ſuppoſed to have na gills. Marggrave's| [ſure OTIS on. 
ERR: fist. of Brafl. This pa/ture is the inner, or internal ſuperficies of the earth: 


PASTORAL, in the Italian muſic, an air compoſed * a very] or, which is the ſame thing. it is the ſuperficies of the Pats 


© 
| ) 
, 
. 


* 


rſtices of the div ided 


: » 5 0 


Ne determine the ſpecific gravity or 
SE quantity of every ſoil; the larger they are, the lighter is, 


the ſoil, and the meu 1 1 
RY” nn ef the veſſels deſtined to take in the food or nouriſh- | 


— 


Plough it or harrow it as oft as you pleaſe; let it be expoſed | 


| 


"4 # 


— 


3 R 


As to the ſize of the 
not unlikely 
- , thoſe on w 


1 , 


particles of this pabulum of plants, it is P. 


1 We are well aſſured, that the fine ; 1 | 
plants, after they have been received into the bodies of plants, | 

do petſpire thro? their pores in a; large quantity, and fly off into 
de air: this affords us a proof, that they are not to be ſepa- 
rated from the parts of the earth with which they are in con- 
tac, otherwiſe than by means of plants; for if they could, 
den all our ſtirring and digging the earth would make it the | 
poorer, by giving them 3 evaporate; the contrary off 

Which is found by experience. i 

Water alone affords in appearance nouriſhment to plants, ſince 
they will grow in water; but this water is allowed never to be 
free from earth, and that makes it ſo very nutritive to 
plants, even when freſh rained down. This is the earthy 
matter, which is properly the pabulum or food of plants, which 
. . is continually in great abundance eg from plants and 
trees into the air, and in a manner fills the whole atmoſphere 
about them; this is met by and embodied in the watry vapours | 
in their aſcent, and again brought down to the earth in ſhowers | 

; of rain with them. = | 1 8 6 : 
Hence it js no wonder, that rain-water proves fo very nutritive | 
do plants, ſince it contains the very matter of their food, ready | © 
. ſeparated from the reſt of the earth, and mixed in that very 
vehicle with, and by means of which alone it can be received 


into the bodies of plants, through the mouths of the veſſels 
. of their roots, e 4 11 | 
interſtices of the earth being of two 


5 


21 
- 


The pores, cavities, and | 


of the ſize of the gooſe. See IyEcAT I- p. 
. mages 


; 
of 


eir 4 


„ Vid. i 
Mr. Elſaer * has lately obſerved, that Herodotus does not call 
the patæci, gods; but that they obtained this dignity from the 


1 


dotus placed them at the prow. 
den d, have taken ſome 
de Acad. de 
Herodot.] 


Mr. Morin has alſo given us a learned diſſertation on this 
bead, in the Memoires de l' Acad. des Inſeript. and Belles 


ſtands is alone a ſufficient diſtincti 


1 


PATER (Cycl.) in heraldry, a 


tze dovetail line: 
It is ſome what like the 
name, but it is not in general uſe, and is by ſome feckoned 
- among what the French call the c/atte, a term they have for 


* 


tranſverſely, but into ſeveral pieces, the caſe is 


tempted in this manner: in a longitudi 
fracture, the patient muſt be laid upon his back, and, extend- 


or forehead.” But when the 


| liberality of Heſychius and Suidas, and other antient lexico- 
- Eraphers, who place them at the ſtem of ſhips, whereas Hero- 


Scaliger, Bochart, and Sel- 
pains about this ſubjeR.  [* In Mem. 


Berlin, Tom. 2. p. 379. Gale, Not. ad 


* 


Lettres, Tom. 1. but Mr. Elſner thinks it defective in point 


of evidence. He: alſo rejects the etymologies of Bochart, 
Scaliger, and Morin; he himſelf thinks that the patæti were 
the ſame as the Dioſcuri e, not Caftor and Pollux, invented by 
the Greeks, but the Dioſcuri of oriental and higher atitiquity. 
5 Children of Jupiter, A:9722po, or Au for we muy meet 


with both. See Hemferhuys in Lucian. Dialog. Deor ] 
Herodotus ſays, the pate reſembled the little ſtatues of Vul- 


can. Payſanias tells us they were about a foot high. They 
were eſteemed 


the protectors of navigation. Sete Eſner, 


F a | 

PATAGONULA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name 
, of a genus of plants, the characters of which. ate theſe : 
The cup is an extremely ſmall perianthium, divided into five 


ſegments, and remains after the flower is fallen. The flower 
conſiſts of a ſingle petal, with ſcarce any tube, the margin of 


which is divided into five acute oval ſegments. The ſtamina 


are hve filaments of the length of the flower. The antheræ 
are ſimple. The germen of the piſtil is oval and pointed. 


The ſtyle is ſlender, and ſlightly bifid ; its ramifications ate alſo 
bifid again. This is of the ſame length with the ſtamina, 


and remains when the flower is fallen. The ftigmati are 


ſimple. The fruit is an oval and pointed capſule, ſtanding on 


a large cup, made up of five long ſegments emarginated, or 
rimed round, their edges. The ſeeds of this plant are yet un- 
known; but the conſtruction of the cup in which the capſule 
on for this genus. Linnæi 


o 


Gener. Plant, p. 65. 


PATANGHI, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the tree whoſe wood is the logwood, uſed in dying and 

in medicine. Herm. Muſ. Z | | 

PATE (Cycl.) Par x, in zool 


eyl. p. 42. 
. 


of the northern counties of 
the article TAx us. a | | 

term uſed by ſome to expreſs a 
fort of irregular line, differing from the indented, ingrailed, 
and all the other regular and common lines, and called by ſome 


a name given by the people 
gland to the badger. | See 


joint balled by our joinets by this laſt 


ſuch irregular lines as they find in old engravings or figures, 


the“ not in uſe in any arms preſerved to this time. Niſtet's 


1 


Heraldry. See CLATTE. | 


| PATELLA, (Cyet.)—This"is a ſmall bone, ſituated above the 
ſpine of the tibja, reſembling a large chefnut. It is about half 
As thick as long, and its length and breadth are, nearly equal. 


It is divided into a baſis, apex; and two ſides, one convex, the 


other concave. The baſis is the ſuperior and thickeſt part of 
the bone, and is marked with a very conſiderable muſcular 
impreſſon, which runs down for a little way on the convex 
7 * The u apex is obtuſe, and ſerves for the inſertion of a 
Krong 
bia. The anterior ſide is convex, with ſome ſmall inequali- 
ties and furtows upon it. The poſterior fide is concave, co- 
vered with a cartilage,. reaching near the apex, and terminat- 
lig at an unequal cavity or foſſula, which is an impreſſion for 


ligament, which ties the patella to the ſpine of the ti- 


the ligament already mentioned. This cartilaginous fide is 


parted in two by a ridge which goes between the baſis and 
/ apex, and the two parts are exactly ſuited to the pulley of the 
os ſemoris, the external part being broader than the internal, 


which is likewiſe obſervable in the pulley. The patella re- 
mains long cartilaginous, and in offifying it becomes entirely 


dellular, except the furfacgs of its two fides and the impreſs 


ſions. It is connected with the tuberoſity of the tibia by a 


thick ſhort ligament; and; indeed, it may be looked upon as 
belonging in a particular manner to the tibia, or as a move- 


ſorts, viz. natural and artificial, the one affords the natural, | able olecranum; which again may be" poke 3 ih a faxed 
the other the artificial paſture for plants; all depending on the] Aatella, Winſlao's Anat. BETTE i os + 
different nature of the internal ſuperſicies of the earth. TilPs | Frafture of the PATELLA. The patella or knee-pan is much 
FHorſehoeing Huſbandry... See the article internal Surpzgx-] more ſubject to a tranſverſe fracture than to one in any other 
Picks. III., direftion. The longitudinal fracture of this bone happens 
ATA, in zoology, the name by which the Portugueze in Bra- | more rarely, but when it does, is much more eaſily cured ; 
| til call a large and very beautiful 2 known | | becauſe the fragments of the bone in this cafe, generally keep 
among others by its Braſilian namie, ipecati-apoa. It is nearly | in their right places, but when the bone is broken not on] 


more dif- 
The cure of this fracture muſt be at- 
nal or perpendicular 


ficult and 


« 


ing the foot, the ſurgeon muſt replace the fragments on both 
with the preffure of his hands, binding them up careful! 
with the uniting bandage; which muſt be applied in this caſe 
in che ſame manner with that uſed in large wounds in the belly 
is broken tranſverſely, or 
into ſeveral pieces, the patient * in the ſame poſture, 
and extending his foot as before, ſurgeon is. with great 
4 care 


9 


ments in their natural ſituation; and when that is done, 


placed again, the patient 


te internal or external ſide « 
A cecountz of its being ſometimes 


be patient is to be 


trong light. Hiſt, Nat. Eelaire, P. 2. p. 23). 


4 4 


” 
» 
. 
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#: 


both hands, affited by his 
fingers and thumbs; to bring together and replace the frag 


they 
means of a plaiſter made 


Y» * 


muſt be retained'firmly together, by 
Dt. in form of a half 
foot and leg are to be bound up, a 


nd placed ſo thut they cannot 
be eaſily moued: but to 


prevent the bone from being diſ- 


258 ninth or tenth week. Heiſter's Su 


p. 134. 
 PATELLA luxated: The patella is mo 


7 


Whenever che knee itſelf is perk | > patella cat 
-- ſcarce avoid being diſplaced - at the ſame time, becauſe of its 

ſtrong connection to the thigh and to che tibia. . 
The reduction of a luxated patalla is uſually no great difficulty. 


* 


* 


dꝙᷓt upon an even floor, ſo that his leg may be pulled out ſtreight 


an aſſiſtant; when this is ſufficiently extended, the ſurgeon | 


muſt graſp the patella with his fingers, and afterwards, by the 
aſſiſtance of his hand, 


28 


5 5 right: when this is done, there remains nothing but carefully 


to dind up the part, and let the patient reſt for ſome days; 
ſometimes gently bending: and extending his leg in the mean 


while, that it may not become ſtiff. Heifter's Surg. p. 17 1. 1 


PATELLA, the Zmpet,- in natural hiſtory, the name of a 


Ab pro of ſhell-fiſn, the characters of which are theſe: 
It 


natural ſtate to a rock or to ſome other hard body, and having 


its apex or ſummit ſometimes ſharp pointed, ſometimes obtuſe, 


. ſometimes 
- ſometimes 
_ theſe kinds. See Tab: of Shells, Ne 1, 2. 

Of the /impet with a ſharp pointed ſummit, there 


. ſometimes crooked, ſometimes whole, and 


ans the fol- 


„or properly perforated, and then the 
muſt not uſe his leg till after the 
4 e | : 
- uſually luxated either on- 
fide of the joint, tho phyſicians give 


luxated both above and below it. 
loxated, the patella can} 


aid flat on his back upon a' table or bed, 
We preſs it ſtrongly into its proper place. | 

- » This may be alſo poſſibly effected while the patient ſtands up- 
is an univalve ſhell, of a gibbous ſhape, always fixed in its 


orated.. There are ſeveral ſpecies of each of 


' 
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e As 
57% The irregulatly ſhapes 
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upon the back. The upper 
ed, but the under pair are clear. ES. | 
The ſhells or huſks deſerve a trial, to find whether the colour 

they yield might not be brought to uſe; it is to be obſerved, 
that the deepeſt coloured huſks afford: the fineſt and deepeſt 
purple: they muſt be alſo uſed while the creature contained 
in them is in the maggot form; for when it is changed into 
the bee ſtate the ſhell is dry and colourleſs. Dr. Liſter, who 


* 


firſt obſerved theſe pate læ, went ſo far on the comparing them 


lowing ſpecies: 1. The pyramidal mucronated /mpet. 2. with the common kermes, as to declare that they were of the 
The pyramidal furrowed limpet. 3. The grey lmpet: this," ſame nature with, that production; but his hiſtory of their 
tho a plain ſpecies in its rough ſtate, is very beautiful when being the workmanſhip of 4 bee, to pteſeryr her young mag- 


its outer coat is 
Of the limpets with depreſſed heads are the following: 1. The 
furrowed marbly limpet. 2. The nipple i 1 
the nipple of a woman's breaſt... 3. The ſtriated limpet, jagged 
at the edge. 4. The finely ſtriated limpet: the lines in this 
ſpecies are as fine as hairs. 5. The ſtriated and prickly limpet: 
this, when poliſhed, makes a very different figure, and is like 
2 a ſhield with variegations of colour like thoſe of tortoiſe-ſhell. 
6. The red - ſpotted limpet. 7. The red and white ſtriped 
1 


taken off by poliſning. 4. The ten- ribbed 


carbuncle linpet, ſo. called from a: glowing red in tlie ſhell 
| this is beſt ſeen when the ſhell is poliſhed, aud held againſt a 


Off the limpets, with perforated' tops we have the | following 
ſpecies: 1. The cancellated open limpet. 2. The high-ridged | 
.. hmpet. 3. The fine ſtreaked limpet, with ſtreaks like hairs. 
4. The oblong kmfet, with two holes: this, when its ſur- 


face is taken off by poliſhing, makes the fine red limpet ſeen in| 
many collections; and the ſame ſhell, with the coat juſt eraſed | 


from the ſurface, ſo as not to penetrate to the red part, makes 
the grey limpet with the double aperture, alſo frequently ſeen in 
the cabinets of collectors. Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc, P. 2. p. 238. 
The Latins call this ſhell patella from its reſemblance to # diſh, 
and the Greeks named it lepas, as if they meant to call it a 
. ſcale or flake. of the ſtone.” Indeed this fiſh: always adheres 
to rocks, as if a part of the ſtone; and the rock ſerves it in 

the place of a ſecond ſhell, . to defend it from the injuries of 
the weather. Aldrovand and Rondeletius have carried this 
| thought ſo far, as to place the linipet among the bivalve ſhells ; 

but no author has followed them in this. Bellonius obferves, 


1 


that when they are found adhering to ſtones in great num- | 


bers, as they frequently are, they reſemble the heads of ſo 
many large nails driven into the ſtone. Columna diſtinguiſhes 


four kinds of the limpet: the firſt he calls the common limpet, 


| becauſe it was moſt common of all the ſpecies about Naples 
where he wrote; this is of an oval figure and of an aſhi colour. 
Ihe ſecond he calls the great exotic limpet: this he had from 
Spain; it was. large and hard, and had ſeveral ribs;: which 
ended into many dents at the verge. The third he:calls the 
wild et: this is a (mall Zmpet, of an irregularly oval figure, 
and of an aſh colour, and has a hole at the top. out of which 
the excrements are evacuated. The fourth kind he calls the 
royal /ampet,, becauſe he ſays it is worthy to come to the table 


5 


of a king: this is rough and has ſeveral holes at the top. The 


number of holes in the laſt is either accidental, or elſe it is a 


* 


ic too juſtly cenſured for his precip! 
mpet : this reſembles n error ! 


* 


by this to ſuppoſe 


PAT ELLA era, the w 


PATENT-laf; among botaniſts. See LE Ar. 


or council to examine t 


1 


: 


; 


ry 


got in, is not agreeable to the true hiſtory of the kermes ; for 


that is an inſeR of a very peculiar xind. This authbr 


k his authb has been 
ncy of flcging* of things, 


and perhaps has fallen into an 


It is very poſſible that thefe patellz'may be the ſame fort of ani- 1 


mal with the ketmes, but chen it produces its young within this 
ſmell or huſk, which is no other than tlie ſkin '6f che body of 
the mother animal; but as there are many flies, whoſe worms 
or maggots are lodged in the bodies of other animals, it may 


PS": | |: be, that this little bee here deſcribed may love to lay its egg in 
_ .. © limpet. - 8. The goat's eye limpet, fo called from its variega- 
tions on its. inſide, repreſenting 'the eye of à goats! 9. The 


the body of the proper inſect here deſcribed, and the 

| hatched! from that egg may eat up the proper progeny, and 
-2. undergoing its own natural changes there, iſſue out at length 
in ſorm of the bee. This may have been the caſe in ſome 


few which Dr. Liſter examined, and he may have been miſled 


ppoſe it the natural change of. the inſeR.- ** Phil, 

. Granfo Weigh. ; 2057 e ee eee fs 
ild- 5mpet, a name very improperly given 
by Rondeletius and: Aldrovand to the auris marina, or concha 
veneris. This is by no means of the patela kind. See the 


article EAR-Hbell. 


PAT ER patratus, among the Romans, the firſt and principal 
perſoh of the college of heralds; which formed a kind of board 
differences that aroſe between 
neighbouring ſtates, and endeavour amicably to accommo- 
date the ſame. Danet in vo. 
PATETA uve, a name given by the 
on the vine. See PAT EY HIS. Up WO. 
PATETHISZ ub, a name given by the antients to grapes 
which were ſuffeted'to reniain on the vine till they were great. 
_ - ly dried and withered, They were alſo called putetæ wwe, and 
were ſuffered to hang thus to make a peculiar wine called 


PATH (Cycl.)— PA TH- xy, the name given by us to the fly called 
in Latin humiſuga; it is found in foot - paths, and ſuppoſed to 
live by ſucking the ground. It is of a grey colour, ſtreaked 
with duſky white. See HUxfis U. 
PATHOGNOMIC /, in medicine. See Ass DEN. 
PATIENCE, in botany, the name by which ſome people call 
the monks rhubarb; but the French, from (whom! we 
have borrowed the * _ by it all the ſpecies of the la- 
Patbhum or dock kind. See tie article Laravrwom: 
PATIENT] A muſculus, in anatomy, a name given by Spigelius 
to a muſcle of the ſhoulder, which he alſo cälls by the more 
expreflive name of. ſcapulam atto/lens. The French call it the 


antients to grapes dried 


Py 


#+ 4 


releueur propre de l omoplate, and Albinus, Morgagni, Cowper 


and others leuntor ſcapul r. 
PATIN. bee, in the manege, a kind of horſe-ſhoe, under which 


is ſoldered a ſort of half ball of iron, hollow within. It is uſed 
for hip - hot horſes, and put upon a ſound foot, to the end, 
2 that the horſe not being able to ſtand upon that foot without 


pain, may be, conſtrained to ſupport himſelf upon the lame 
| foot, and ſo hinder the finews-toſhrink, and the haunch ie 


het eh 
WW" 1 ey ws + - . 
= 1 

* - 


* 


f * 
4 . 


va 
— 


ay 


We likewiſe clap patin- a upon horſes that are 


111 he ſhoulders. 


ſprained my wine bt a ſmall ſea-bird, deſcribed 
PA #4 15 . to be the ſame with the ſtormfink 
7, bed by Hoier in his epiſtle to Cluſius. It is a little larger 
1 bo 3 Nardo, and ſkims the ſurface of the water very 
4 W N and is ſuppoſed a fore · runner of ſtorms. | 
PATLAHOCA, in botany, the name given by ſome authors 
| to the tree which produces the reſin, commonly.called _ 
copal 


7d, p. 46. 22 
PA . a ſort of vermichelli, a paſte made of 
flour and water, and formed into beads. IL his and all other 
kinds of vermichelli are often ſtained with ſaffron. 
PATRICIDE, patricidium, the ſame with parricide. See the 
article PARRICDE, Cyct. . : 
PATRIMI and MarTRINT, among the Romans, children whoſe 
father and mother were both living. 
Tt was by a certain number of theſe that hymns were ſung to 
| ſupplicate the gods. V. Liv. 37, 3. N 
PpaTTALIA, in natural hiſtory, a word uſed by Ariſtotle and 
the reſt of the old Greek writers, to expreſs a ſtag or deer of 
_ years old. The interpreters of : Ariſtotle have generally 
rendered this by the Latin word ſubulo; but that is of a very 
vague and uncertain ſenſe, and this Greek word of a very de- 
terminate one, never being uſed to expreſs any animal except 
the ſtag at this age. Pliny and the Roman authors in general 
uſe the word ſubulo, indeed, ſometimes for a young ſtag; but 


they oftener uſe it to expreſs that imaginary beaſt the oryx or | 


unicorn. Pliny ſays, that nature has given this animal cor nua 
fimplicia, ſingle horns, as it is generally underſtood to mean; 
but the phraſe may as well be tranſlated plain, uniform, and 
unbranched horns. The word may have been thus uſed to 

- diſtinguiſh the horns of this creature, whatever it was, from 
the ſtag, and not to imply that each of them had only one 
horn: in this ſenſe, however, it is no proper tranſlation of 
the word pattalia, which ſignifies a ſtag of a certain age, not 
any other animal. | 2 

PAVANA, in botany, the name of the plant which produces 
the grana tiglia of the ſhops. It is a ſpecies of ricinus. Jonſ. 
Dend p 58. dee Nein s. 

Pa vana- ud, when freſh, operates very violently, both by vo- 
mit and ſtool: when dried, it is much more gentle, never 
vomiting at all; but at preſent it is ſcarce heard of in the 
ſh + 67.67 F-20118 7 0 | 

PAVIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants deſcribed by 
Boerhaave and Linnæus, the characters of which are theſe : 

the perianthium conſiſts of one leaf, and is coloured, of an 

oval figure, and divided into five obtuſe ſegments at the 
edge. The flower conſiſts of five oval petals, the upper ones 


* 


longer than the others; the longeſt of all are very long, and 


are inſerted into the cup. The ſtamina are eight ſubulated 


filaments, ſomewhat crooked, and of the length of the flower. | 
The antherz are roundiſh, the germen of the piſtil is cf an | 
oval figure, the ſtyle is ſubulated, and the ſtigma acute. The 
fruit is a coriaceous turbinated capſule, of an obtuſely four | 


ſquare form, compoſed of four valves, and containing four 
cells; in each of which is contained a ſingle roundiſh ſeed. 
Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 158. 
PAVICULA, among the Romans, a rammer, 
beating down and levelling a ſpot of ground. 
It conſiſted of a block of wood one foot long and half a foot 
thick, with a long handle. Pitiſc. in voc. | 
PAVILIONS, among jewellers, the under ſides and corners of 
the brilliants, lying between the girdle and the collet. Jeſries: 

on Diamonds. See Gix DEE, Sc. | | 
PAULA gumda, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people 
of the Eaſt Indies to a» ſpecies of foſſil of the 9/teocoila kind, 
found in ſome ſprings, the waters of which are loaded with 
ſpar. Theſe people uſe it in medicine, giving it in milk for 
Sonorrhœas, and that with good ſucceſs. 
PAULADADUM, a name given by. ſome authors to the medi- 
cinal earth” of the iſland of Malta, called terra me'itenſis, and 
gratia ſancti Pauli. Some have given this name alſo to a ſpe- 
dies of white bole found in ſome parts of Italy, which is made 
into cakes, and ſealed, and ſerves in the place of this and other 

white earths "rot OY ha oe 
PAULINIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, accord- 
ing to Linnzus, taking in the ſeriana and the cururu of Plu- 
mier. The characters are theſe: the perianthium is compoſed 
of four oval and expanded leaves; and remains when the 
flower is fallen. The flower conſiſts of four oblong and cor- 
dated petals; theſe ſtand expanded, and are of twice the big- 
neſs of the leaves of the cup The ſtamina are eight — 
and ſhort hlaments. The antheræ ſmall. "The germen is 
cornered, obtuſe, and of a turbinated form. Il he _ 

_ capillary, and are three in number, and very Mort. 

'Smata- are frmple and broad The fruit is a large three 
ee capſule, compoſed of three valves, and containing 


or inſtrument for 


1 


. 


ree-cells, in each of which is a ſingle ſeed. of an oval figure, | 


— ifference between the cururu and feriana of Plumier is, 
at the /eriana produces its ſeeds in the baſe of the cella, and | 
5 ar inthe eclly-of _ 4 Gen. PL. * 179. 


þ 


- 


2 


PAW 


PAUNCH, or Paxcn, on ſhip-board, thoſe matts made of 
ſinnet, which are made faſt to the main and fore yards, to keep 
them from galling againſt the maſt. | | 

PAVO, (Cel) The peacock, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoo- 
lozy, makes a diſtinct genus of birds of the gallina kind; the 

_ diftinguiſhing characters of which are, that the feet have each 
four toes, and the head is adorned with an ere ornament of 
feathers, in form of a plume. Linuæi Syitem. Naturz,p. 47. 

Pavo, in ichthyography, the fea-oci-fj/b, one of the larger 
ſpecies of the turdus, orzwraſſe, but of a middle nature between 
the long and the flat bodied kinds. Its uſual ſtandard, as to 

ſie, is about three pounds weight; and its colour on the back 

a mixture of blackiſh and a duſky blue : the blue is diſpoſed 

in three or four longitudinal parallel lines, on a duſky blackiſh 

ground ; about the head and gills the blue lines are more 
bright and numerous, its lower jaw is almoſt wholly blue, 
and its belly is of a fine ſaffron colour or reddiſh yellow. It 
has thick lips, and very ſharp tho' not very large teeth. Its 
back fin is, on the anterior part, of a fine deep blue, with an 
edge of purple, and ſometimes of yellow; and the reſt of the 
fin is red at, the bottom and yellow at the top, and in the 
middle is finely variegated with blue ſpots. The foremoſt 
nerves of the back fin are rigid and prickly, and have ſoft and 
flexile rays accompany ing them beyond the limb or edge of 
the fin, and of more than their own length. Its gill-fins are 
a mixed red and yellow, and its belly-fin behind the anus of a 
pale fleſh colour, with a variegation of blue and yellow. The 
other belly-fins are of the ſame colours, and the tail is wholly 
blue. It is a moſt remarkably beautiful fiſh, and from the 
ſpots and variegations of its fins has obtained its name. Kay's 
Ichthyol. p. 321. See Tab. of Fiſhes, No 59. * 

PAVONIUS-laprs, the peacock flone, a name given by Ludo- 
vicus Dulcis, and other writers of his time, to a ftone of 
which they ſay many idle things, ſuch as its having the virtue 
of gaining a perſon's love to another, and the like. They 


have left us no deſcription of it, but probably it was one of 
the variegated agates. ; h | 


PAURAEDRASTYLZ, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ge- 
nus of cryſtals. The word is derived from the Greek na: , 
a few, la, a fide or plane, the privative particle a, not, and 
5v>0, a column; and expreſſes a foſſil compoſed of but a few 
ſides or planes, and having no column. 
The bodies of this genus are cryſtals compo 
mids joined baſe to baſe, without the intervention of a column; 
. theſe being both hexangular, and conſequently the whole body 
compoſed only of, twelve planes; the others of the ſame ſtruc- 
ture being compoſed of ſixteen. Hill's Hitt. of Fol. p. 167. 
Of this genus there are only four known ſpecies : 1. A whitiſh- 
one with ſhort pyramids, found in many parts of Fran, 
2. A brown one, with long pyramids, found in great plenty 
in ſome parts of Scotland. 3. A crooked or ſlanting one, 
very clear and colourleſs: this is common both in the Eaſt 
oo! Weſt Indies, but no where fo plentiful as in New Spain. 
And, 4. A bright and blackiſh one, with very ſhort pyramids : 
this is found in Italy, Germany, France, and England, but 
with us is uſually met with very ſmall. It is commonly found 
in glufters together. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 3. 
PAUSANIA, Laucania, in antiquity, a feſtival in which were 
ſolemn games, wherein freeborn Spartans only contended. 
It had its name from Pauſanias, the Spartan general, under 
. Whoſe conduct the Grecians overcame Mardonius in the fa- 
mous battle at Platez, there being always an oration in praiſe 
of him. Potter, Arch, Græc. B. 2: c. 20. T. 1. p. 424. 
PAUSEBASTOS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a beautiful 


* 


— 


ſtone dedicated to Venus, and called alſo paneros. It ſeems to 


have been a beautiful ag tte. | ces 
PAUSICAPE, naten among the Athenians, a kind of pu- 
niſhment. A round engine was put about the neck in ſuch a 
manner, that the ſufferer could not lift his hand to his head. 
Patter, Archæol. Græc. T. 1. p. 131. 
| ſicians 


PAUSIS, a word uſed by the old phy for a remiſſion in 


„% ein * f | 
PAURXI, in zoology, the name of an American bird deſcribed by 
Nieremberg, . Fa to be the ſame with the mitu of the 
Brafilians deſcribed by Mar ave, and with the, tepetotot! of 
Nieremberg : the whole lifference is, that this, inſtead of a 
.creft, has a fleſhy protuberance at the baſis of its bill; this 
is of the ſhape of a pear and as hard as a ſtone, and is of a 
beautiful turcois colour, or fine pale blue. Rays Ornithol. 
p. 305. See the article MiTu. _ TOC %, 
PAW, (Cjc.) in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to paw the 
ground when his leg being either tired or painful, he does not 
— * upon the ground, and fears to hurt himſelf as he 
PAWLE, in a ſhip, a ſmall piece of iron bolted to one end of 
the bealns of the deck, cloſe to the capſtan; but yet ſo eaſily 
as that it can turn about. Its uſe is to * capſtan from 
turning back, by being made to catch hold of the whelps; 
therefore. they ſay, Heave a pale; that is, heave a little more 
for the 2 to get hold of the whelps ; and this they call 
* 


INN g minete, le a pledge of 
8 Cy 1 AWN, Aa: 
| — at the time when the 


Suri. Vol. II. 


- 


| 


put into the bar-maſter's nti 
* * b Aaa iy 


ſed of two pyra- „ 


— 


cauſes the bar-maſter to arreſt the mine. Houghton s compl. 
Miner in the Explan. of the Terms. | a 
PAYING, in the ſea language. When the ſeams of a ſhip are 
laid over with a coat of hot pitch, it is called paying her; 


and when this is done with canvas, parcelling. Alſo when 
after ſhe is graved, and her ſoil burned off, a new coat of 


tallow and ſoap, or one of train oil, roſin and brimftone, | 


boiled together, is put on her; that is called paying of a ſhip. 


They ſay alſo ſometimes, when in tacking about, a ſhip's 
fail | bak back ſtayed, fall all flat ie the maſts and 
ſhrouds, /he is paid. | — i 
PEA, piſam, in botany. See PisUM. 
Chick-Ptga. See the article CicER. | 

PEACH, perſica, in botany. See PERSICA. | 
The curious in fruits account twenty-eight ſorts of peaches, 


— 


3 


but many of them ſeem very trifling diſtinctions. The fine- | 
neſs of this fruit, in general, depends on the firmneſs of the | 


pulp, the delicacy of the flavour, and the thinneſs of the 
ſkin. A fine peach ſhould be of a fine deep red next the ſun, 
and of a pale whitiſh hue next the wall; and the pulp ſhould 
be of a yellowiſh caſt, and very juicy ; and the ſtone ſhould 
be ſmall, tho' the fruit in general be large. 
The varieties of the peach are produced like thoſe of the 
finer flowers, by ſowing the ſeeds ; and tho many raiſed this 
way will be of little value, as is alſo the caſe in flowers, yet 
probably among a parcel of ſtones, ſaved from the finer kinds 
of prog fo there would be ſome new kinds produced z. which, 
as they were raiſed here, would be eaſily kept up in their 
perfection; which is not to be expected of thoſe brought 
from other countries. | | ; 


The beſt method of ſaving the ſtones is, to let ſome of the | 


fineſt peaches of the beſt kinds hang till they drop of them- 
| ſelves from the tree, and then the ſtones ſhould be immediate- 
ly planted on a bed of light rich earth, planting them four 


inches deep in the earth, and at about fix inches aſunder. | 


The beds ſhould be covered, to preſerve them in the winter; 
and in ſpring, when the trees come up, they muſt be cleared 
of weeds, and well watered. The next ſpring they ſhould 
be carefully taken up, and planted in the nurſery, at greater 
diſtances ; and after two or three years ſtanding here, they 
may be removed to the places where they are to remain; or 
they may at that time, when the condition of their fruit is 
known, be grafted on other ſtocks, which is the common 
way now uſed to propagate theſe trees. . 1 
The common method of propagating. the peach is, by graft- 

ing. In order to this, ſome good ſtocks ſhould be provided, 
which ſhould be of the muſcle, or white pear-plum. When 
theſe ſtocks are two or three years old, they will be ſtrong 
enough to bud; and the common ſeaſon for doing this is 


about Midſummer. - The buds ſhould be choſen from a heal- | 


thy tree, which produces a great deal of fruit: they muſt be 
taken from the trees either in a cloudy day, or elſe in the 
morning or evening, when the ſun has not much power : 
they ſhould be then inoculated on the ftocks as ſoon as poſ- 
fible, and the ſtocks treated with the uſual care afterwards. 
See INOCULATION. 55 
When theſe are to be tranſplanted where they are to remain, 
the moſt proper ſoil for them is, a light rich paſture- land, 
taken up with the turf, and rotted together, before it is to be 
uſed; and the borders to be made with this cannot be toe 
wide, and ought to be raiſed five or ſix inches above the le- 
vel of the ground; or if the ſoil be moiſt, more than that. 
They muſt be tranſplanted in autumn, as ſoon as the leaves 
are Allen off; and ſhould never be ſet at leſs than fourteen 
feet diſtance from one another. The heads of the trees are 
then to. be raiſed up againſt the walls, to keep the roots from 
being moved by the wind; and they ſhould be watered at 
times, with a noſe on the watering pot, and the water ſprink- 
led all over them. In the middle of May the new ſhoots are 
to be nailed to the wall, training them horizontally ; and the 


foreright ſhoots are to be rubbed off: in October the new 
branches ſhould be pruned, ſhortening them according to the 


ſtrength of the tree; if ſtrong, they may be left eight inches 
long ; if weak, they ſhould only be left five; and the ſame 
care isto be taken of them for the ſucceeding years. 
There are two general rules always to be obſerved in the 
| pruning of peach and nectarine trees, which are, 1. Always 
to have enough bearing wood. And 2. Not to lay in the 
branches too cloſe to one another. All peach trees produce 
their fruit from the young wood either of the ſame, or at the 
moſt, of the former years ſhoot ; for this reaſon the branches 
| _ are to be ſo pruned, as to encourage them to throw out new 
| ſhoots in every part of the tree: and this is to be done in 
May; when by pinching, or ſtopping the ſtrong ſhoots, 
there may be new wood forced out in any part of the tree. 
This is the methed of the ſummer pruning ; the winter prun- 
ing is _—_— in February or March, but is much bet- 
ter done at 
and the wounds will then have time to heal before the ſevere 
froſts come one. 7 * e 35 
In pruning of theſe trees 
it is beſt done under a wood bud, not a bloſſom bud; which 


P EACH=colour, the pale red 


„ 


ichaelmas, as ſoon as their leaves begin to fall; 


it muſt always be obſerved alſo, that | 
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longet, and narrower than the bloſſom bud; for if the ſhodt 
have not a leading bud where it is cut, it will commonly 


die down to the leading bud. In nailing the ſhoots to the 


wall, they ſhould be placed at as equal diſtances as poſlible ; 
and ſo far apart that the leaves may have room; and the 


muſt always be trained as horizontally as poſſible, , that the 


lower part of the tree may be well wooded, which it will 
not be if the branches are ſuffered to run upright. Millers 
Gard. Di. Jp LnY TOE 
colour of the bloſſoms of the 
peach-tree, 8 FD | | 
To give this beautiful colour to glaſs, add at different times, 
and in ſmall quantities, the powder of prepared manganeſe 
to the maſs, for the making of lattimo, or milk-white glaſs 


while in fuſion. This alone gives the peach-colour ; but the 


metal muſt be immediately worked when of a right tinge, 
for the colour is very apt to go off. Neri's Art of, Glaſs, p. 
99. See the article LATTiMo. | 


PREAch- colour, in the manege. See BLossoM. 
Wolf's PEACH. See Lycoeers1con. _ 
PEACH-flawers. Theſe are uſed as a purge for children, made 


into a ſyrup, and are by ſome recommended as great de- 
ſtroyers of worms ; but there is a circumſtance attendin 
them which is little taken notice of, ang yet greatly alters 
their virtue, The cuſtom of gardeners, is, to graft the peach 
upon the almond, or the plumtree, and the flowers partake 
of the nature of the ſtock; thoſe which are produced on 
peach-trees grafted on plum-ftocks, being much more purga- 
tive than thoſe from almonds; the reaſon of which ſeems 
plainly, that the plum is a purgative fruit, the almond not at 
all ſo. The flowers of the leaſt eſteemed ſorts of peaches are 
alſo uſually found to be the beſt for medicinal uſe. 

In examining theſe flowers, they are found to contain more 
than three fourths of a ſuperfluous humidity. The buds con- 


tain a little Jeſs than the blown flowers; which is very na- 
tural to ſuppoſe, becauſe it is their being afterwards charged 


with a larger portion of humidity which makes them open. 
The buttons, or buds of the flowers, are found on experi- 
ment, however, to be ſomewhat more purgative than the 
flowers when open. 7 


If four pounds of theſe flowers are diſtilled in a Balneum na- BY 


712, they yield 12 or 13 ounces of a whitiſh liquor, ſweet 
to the taſte, and of an agreeable ſmell, reſembling that of 
. bruiſed peach kernels; and this is ſo ſtrong in the water, that 
a few drops of it will very agreeably ſcent a larger quantity 

of any thing. If the buds are uſed to this purpoſe, inſtead 


but it is of a ſomewhat coarſer and more earthy ſmell. The 
reſiduum of theſe diſtillations put into a retort; and diſtilled 
by a reverberatory fire, gradually raiſed to its ſeveral degrees, 
yields both acid and alkaline ſubſtances ; and, finally, a red 
| ſpirit comes over, full of fuliginous particles, and containing 
ſome oil, part,of which ſwims at the top of the liquor, and 
the other part Which is heavier, ſinks to the bottom. This 
is what a chemical analyſis ſhews in theſe flowers, different 
from other vegetable matters. Spirits of wine draws a very 
weak tincture from theſe flowers; it is indeed much weaker 


water of half an ounce of freſh peach-flowers, or of a dram 
of dry ones, (for, as before obſerved, they contain three 
fourths of ſuperfluous moiſture) is a very gentle and agree- 
able purge. This method of infuſion is much better for 
theſe and all other purgative flowers, than the taking the ex- 
preſſed juice; for in that caſe there is always a large quantity 
of purgative matter remaining in the reſiduum; which water 
in a warm infuſion is able to take out. The infuſion of roſe 
or peach- flowers, keeps alſo better than their expreſſed juice. 


with the common caution of pouring a little oil on the ſur- 
face, will keep good even for years. i 6 


care taken that it be ſuch as does not freeze eaſily; for in 
that caſe the air gets in between the cake of frozen oil, and 
the ſides of the veſſel, and ſpoils the liquor. Oil of almonds 
is greatly to be prefered to oil of olives on theſe occaſions; 
as it freezes with much more difficulty. Another way 
preſerving the infuſions is, the evaporating about half tbe 
liquor; and thus they will often keep a long time: infuſions 
keeping better than the juices of plants, ſeems to ſhew, that 
the former contains more of the principles than the latter. 
The young leaves of the peach made into an infuſion in it 
ſame manner as the flowers, are more purgative than the), 
but leſs agreeable; they are to be taken in the ſame manner: 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1714, | 
PerAacH-galkinſef, in natural hiſtory, a ſmall gall-inſe&, found in 
great plenty on the peach-tree. It is of an oblong figure, 
at the belly, and prominent on the back.; pointed, a 
unaptly * in miniature a ſmall boat turned bottom 
upwards. Their longer diameter is uſually extended in 
ſame direction with the length of the branch; ſometums a 
little obliquely, but ſcarce ever perpendicular to that dire 


tion. Their exterior ſkin, the only part of them one ſerh 
Ang like the fine, 1 


may be diſtinguiſhed by the wood buds being leſs urgid and 


| 


| as they are attached to the tree, is very 


of the open flowers, the ſame ſort of liquor is drawn over; 


than an infuſion of them in common water. An infuſion in 


The juice always turns ſour very ſoon, but the infuſion, * 


When oil is uſed to this purpoſe, there ſhould always be 
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however, on the old wood may be judged to be dead ones, 


animals. | 


months ſeen in the condition of other ſmall inſets; but as 


| hatched, the young animals remain quiet under the cover of 


det out and enjoy their liberty: theſe new-born inſeQs are ſo 
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4 bark of many trees, as that of the cherry, &c. 
lh go hen uſually a faint brown, ſometimes it approaches 


to a coffee colour, ſometimes to a bright cheſnut, but more 


ly i thing reddiſh in it. ; 
Th weds 1 5 "I the peach-tree are often covered with 


theſe on all ſides; ſometimes they are more diſtant and fewer | 


in number. All that one ſees of this kind at this ſeaſon have 


e lifeleſs appearance, and all appear perfectly motion- 
2 x "bil 5 28 'howerer, of very different ſtates and con- 
3 


ditions, for uſually ſome are in full life and vigour, others al- | 


ready dead, and others even the ſpoils of thoſe of a former 


hich remain in the places on which they died with- 
22 eat ſenſible alteration in their appearance. Thoſe, 


but thoſe on the branches of the preſent year are uſually found 
alive and well. The dead ones, if touched, appear as a mere 


füm, and fall off in their ſcales from the branch; but the 


| if cruſhed, yield a viſcid juice, like that from the 
N ef pores ing inſets. The living animal is at this 
ſeaſon ſo cloſely affixed to the tree, that it is not eaſy, by the 
fingers alone, to ſeparate them without deſtroying them; but 
with caution they may be eaſily raiſed unhurt, by getting the 
point of a knife between them and the bark : in this caſe, the 
part of the tree from whence they are raiſed iS ſeen covered 
with a cottony matter. The belly of the animal, which is 
naturally applied againſt this downy matter, is at this ſeaſon 
puffed up, as it were, and ſeems as full as it can well hold. 


A little his ſeaſon, if others are raiſed from the 
tree, RN kl eaſy than before to know them to be 


If ina fortnight, or a little more, after the time of their being as 
full as can be, they are removed from their place, they then 
make no other appearance than that of one of thoſe dead and 
dry ones before mentioned, no more of the full fleſhy appear- 
arce is to be ſeen, but they appear merely a thin flake of tor- 
toiſe ſhell, or ſome other ſuch ſubſtance, covering a vaſt * 
ber of ſmall bodies cloſe lodged together, but as looſe from one 
another as ſo many grains of ſand, and fall to the earth on 
raiſing the ſhell, unleſs it be done with great care. 

Theſz ſmall bodies are ſomewhat reddiſh, and when examined 


by the microſcope, the oval figure of them will not let one | 


doubt but that they are eggs; and the whole inſect might 
now appear to any one no other than a caſe prepared by ſome 
animal for the ſafety of its eggs. A little afterwards, if the 
animals in this ſtate be examined, the ſhell is found, inſtead 
of eggs, filled with ſmall living inſects, among a quantity of 
looſe powder. No more eggs are found entire: theſe are the 
animals hatched from them, and the ſhells are what now 
make the looſe powder. T 2 | 

The galls, and ſuchexcreſcences on vegetables, are always found 
Pierced with holes, out of which the fly iſſues, which, in its 
worm ſtate, had been nouriſhed there; and that there might 
be no reſemblance wanting in theſe creatures to galls, their 
ſkins are often found pierced in two or three different places, 
nay, and flies are ſeen ſometimes iſſuing out of theſe, which 
had lived within them in the worm ſtate. That theſe are of a 
certainty animals, and not galls, is evinced, however, beyond 
doubt and diſpute, by raiſing one of them in an intermediate 
time between that of its being found full of eggs, and that of 
its appearing only diſtended and ſwelled; becauſe in this in- 
terval the animal will be found in the act of laying them, and 
may be ſeen doing ſo, ” A 
The young animals hatched from theſe eggs are for many 
they become full of eggs, they ſwell, and, by degrees, loſe their 
true ſhape :.. they grow in ſize as theſe eggs grow in them, and 
when full grown and ready to lay, their bellies are ſmooth 
and even, and the rings of which they are compoſed are not to 
be diſtinguiſhed : in another ſtate it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh theſe; 
they are five in number, and the paſſage for the eggs is in the 
laſt. The animal has ſix legs, which not having been uſed of 
a long time, are found cloſely applied to its belly; and a little 
above the firſt pair there may be ſeen a ſmall prominence, 
which is the part by which the creature takes in its nouriſh- 


ment. The cottony bed that lies under theſe inſects on the | 


tree, ſhews extremely plain the impreſſions of all the parts of 
the animal; the legs, rings, &c. are eaſily. diſtinguiſhable 


here | 
It is a general law of nature, that inſects periſh when they 


have done all that was neceſſary for the multiplying of their 


ſpecies; that is the caſe alſo with this little animal. It lives 
but a little while after it has laid its eggs, and its dried body 
makes an excellent covering and defence for them; and what 


is very remarkable is, that. as this inſect is now immoveable, | 


— 


and cannot draw itſelf over its egg*, they are not thrown: out 

behind its body, as the eggs of oth 

are laid, are drawn under the belly, and evenly arranged there. 
he eggs are ten or twelve days before they hatch, and when 


9 


their mother's carcaſs for ſeveral days. K | 
After ſome time, when their parts are duly ſtrengthened, the 


extremely ſmall, that it requires a microſcope to obſerve them; 
but they are in nothing like what their parent was, or what| 


that they in this ſtate appear immoveable. | 
placed a little above the firſt pair of legs; but we are not to 
look for them in the young inſects, it is only in the full grown 


er animals; but as they | 


— 
- 


ſhew an animal life. 
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they are to be hereafter ; they are very-nimble.and active, and 
march backward and forward with prodigious ſwiftnels. 

here is now nothing ſingular in their form; they are ſome- 
what flattiſh, and of an oval figure, and have two horns or 
antennæ, as well as their fix legs, very eaſily diſtinguiſhable. 
The number of young ones hatched by each parent is very 
great, often not leſs than four thouſand. The young ones 

we an eaſy paſſage from under .the ſhell made of their pa- 


rent's body in this, that the hinder extremity of that ſhell is | 


ſplit, and is not, as are all the other parts, faſtened to the 
branch. | : 


It has been ſuppoſed, that the young gall-inſeQs eat up their 


mother's body, and eat holes through it to get out; but this 
is by no means the caſe; the opening already mentioned gives 
them a free paſſage, and the holes we ſometimes ſee on the 


backs of theſe animals are ever made by extraneous animals, 


ſmall flies, which have in the worm ſtate grown and been nou- 
riſhed within the body of the animal, as they do in the bodies 
of caterpillars and many other inſets; and which, when 
hatched into the fly ſtate, make themſelves theſe holes for 


s 


their eſcape. | 


It is uſually about the beginning of June that the young inſets 
get at liberty from under the body of their parent; they may 
then be found running very nimbly all over the branches of 

the tree; but are not diſtinguiſhable otherwiſe than by examin- 

ing the branches with a microſcope. The branches thus co- 
vered with theſe” young animals, are in a few days cleared 
again, and the inſects found in form of ſmall ſcales, covering 
the leaves, and now large enough to be ſeen by the naked eye. 
They are of different colours; ſome white, ſome yellow, ſome 
greeniſh, and ſome reddiſh: and in this ſtate they are ſo 
very flat, and withal ſo immoveable, that they may naturally 
be miſtaken for the ſkins quitted by ſome inſects ;- but on 
cruſhing them with one's nail, a yellowiſh juice is always 
ſqueezed out, which ſhews them to have been real animals ; 
but the greateſt proof of it is to be had from obſervation, fot 
after ſome time they will be found again very ſwiftly in 


motion. 5 
Thus theſe little animals, after being hatched on the branches, 


run over them in ſearch of the leaves for nouriſhment : they 
do not eat theſe, however, but ſuck the juices from their veſſeſs 

by a fine trunk, and it is only while they are employed ih this 
Theſe trunks are 


ones that they are diſtinguiſhable, and in thoſe not without 
difficulty, In theſe, however, with attention, one may ob- 
ſerve in this part a ſmall hollow, or ſhort fleſhy pipe, out of 
which the inſe& can at pleaſure thruſt a fine white trunk, as 


| ſmall. as a fine hair, and of half the length of its body. 


The more careful gardeners always clear their beſt fruit-trees 
from theſe inſeQs, eſpecially their orange-trees, well know- 


ing that they drain the juices of the tree, and will ſometimes 


even kill it. This is not to be ſuppoſed owing to what juices 


they take in for their nouriſhment alone, but they occaſion the 
waſte of a vaſt deal beſides : under ſeveral peach-trees, and par- 


ticularly under diſtinct parts of them whith are loaded with 
theſe gall- inſects, it is common in the middle of May, or be- 
tween that and the beginning of June, to ſee the earth as wet 
as if newly watered, while that all about is dry ; a very large 
quantity of the juices of the tree e making their way 
through the holes left by the trunks of theſe innumerable little 

animals. At the ſame, time that one finds the young pgs 
on the leaves, one finds them alſo on the young ſhoots of the 
peach-trees, and the reaſon is the ſ. | 
more eaſily pierced by the tender organs of the young animals 

than the branches and harder parts of the tree.” Their backs 
in this ſtate are not ſmooth and even, but, examined by the 


that theſe parts are 


| microſcope, are found to be wrinkled and channelled in a beau- 


tiful and regular manner. | . 
Not only the gall- inſects of the peach, but all the other ſpecies; 

after a certain time, become immoveably fixed to the place 
where they are, and no longer able to yſe their legs, Their 


Zrowth is very ſlow from the time of their hatching; through 
the months of July, Auguſt, September, and October; at the - 


beginning of November they are found ſomewhat enlarged in 
breadth, but they are yet no thicker, and at this time they 
are all become of the ſame colour, which is ſomewhat 
reddiſh. | „„ W 
In the beginning of March they begin to ſwell and be filled 
with the growing eggs; their backs become a little convex, 
and, viewed with a microſcope, appear covered with little tu- 
bercles; and one may, at this time, perceive ſeven or eight lon 

threads, which run from ſeveral parts of their bodies: theſe 
faſten themſelves to the branch at a diſtance from the creature, 
and fix it immoveably in its place. In the beginning of April 
they become much more convex, and tho they can no longer 
walk about, they yet have at this time ſufficient motion to 
At this time, by very ſlow motions, 
they change their ſkin; and it is after this change that they 
aſſume ſo exactly the figure of galls, and grow fo very quickly 
to their full ſize. Seven or eight days now make ſuch a 
change in them, that they are not to be known for the ſame 
animal z but it is not till the beginning of May —— | 

* | 


: 


1 


4 ä condition to lay, and as the eggs ate diſcharged, the belly is 


One great difficulty, however, is to conceive by what means 


threads. This is like all other ſtings, thicker at its baſe than 


_ - derations to be the more probable opinion; for no obſervation 
at a proper ſeaſon will « ver ſhew a living worm in the body of | 
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Live at their-utmoſt ſire. About the 1 5th of May they are in 


Cloſer and cloſer to the back; and when all are laid, 


decomes the ſhell before deſcribed, and the young ones are 
hatched under it, and become full of eggs, and do the ſame 


office afterwards to their young. 
they are fecundated: ſome have imagined them each to be 
aal and female in the ſame individual, and hermaphrodites 
of a very ſingular kind; for as in ſnails, worms, and forme 
other inſects, which are both male and female in the ſame in- 
dividual, there ſtill is the congreſs of mother animal of the 
ſame ſpecies required for propagation; in theſe it ſhould ſeem, 
on the contrary, that one alone was ſufficient. Others ima 
gine them males and females, as other animals, and that they 
perform theſe offices during the three. or four firſt days after- 
they are hatched, while they are running on 'the branches. 
Had theſe obſervers known that the animals were in a condi- 
tion to move during all the winter months, that is during 


the greater part of their lives, they would not have been re-. 


duced to the improbable conjecture of their perfo:ming this 
office as ſoon as produced: the truth is, however, that it is 
not known that they do it at all, theſe obſervers never having 
ſeen the thing, but only judging it an indiſpenſible neceſſity ; 
but a cloſe obſervation will furniſh grounds for an opinion of 
another kind. 5 „ ; . 
In the end of April the branches of the peach and other trees 
covered with theſe inſects. will be found to be greatly fre- 
quented by a ſort of ſmall flies, beautiful enough to demand 
attention : their head, breaſt, body, and legs are all of a deep 
red); they have only'two wings, but thoſe very large, being 
nearly twice as long as their bodies: theſe, in the fly's com- 
mon poſture, are croſſed on the back, and the upper almoſt 
entirely hides-the under one; they are leſs tranſparent than 
thoſe of the common flies, and are of a duſky white, bordered 
with an edge of a fine bright and beautiful red: but what 
chiefly diſtinguiſhes them from all other ſpecies-is, that they 
have two long white threads which run from their hinder'part, 
and are of twice the length of their wings; between theſe 
there is alſo a remarkable part, a ſort of tail made like a 
piercer, and of a third or fourth part of the length of theſe 


at its point,- and is bent a little downwards. — 
The antennæ of this fly are adorned with long bodies, hairy, 
and larger at their extremities than at their inſertions on the 
antennæ. It is eaſy at firſt ſight to conceive, that theſeiare 
the flies that had been produced of worms fed in the bodies of 
the gall-inſefts of a former year, and that they were now 
ſearching. an opportunity to depoſit their eggs in the bodies of 
theſe little creatures, to be hatched into worms there, and 
28 come out in flies, as they themſelves before had 
one. | 8 e 
The piercer at their tails made this the more probable, as it 
ſeemed to refer them to the ichneumon claſs ; but a cloſer at- 


tention to the whole progreſs of theſe inſets will give much | 


more room to believe, that theſe flies are the male gall-inſet7s. 
They are, indeed, very ſmall in proportion to the females, but 
this will give the judicious naturaliſt no cauſe to doubt their 
being the males of the ſame ſpecies, any more than their hav- 
ing wings and the females not; ſince the ſame difference and 
diſproportion is found in beetles and many other inſects; 
the colour of their juices, when cruſhed, and their ſmell, are 
in both exactly the fame. And another obſervation adds great- 


ly to the probability, which is, that many branches of the | 


peach-tree are fo loaded with the young gall-inſes that have 


newly fixed themſelves, that one would wonder what muſt | 


become of them when they ſwell in bulk, as there could be no 
room for their growth on the branch on which they already 
| ſtood ſo cloſe as to touch one another. | | 


But examining theſe branches afterwards, at the ſeaſon when 


theſe flies appear, multitudes of theſe gall- inſact are found 


converted into mere ſhells, out of which ſomething has eſcap- | 
eld and gone; and theſe are ſo.compleat, and ſeem to have been 


quitted in fo very different a manner from the broken ſpoils 
of the female ga!l-in/e##s, that there is all the probability in 
the world of theſe flies having been let out of them, which had 
before lain there in the form of nymphs : ſeveral of theſe, in 


the very ſtate of nymphs, Mr. Reaumur found in theſe ſhells; Þ 


and the whole remaining queſtion is, whether theſe were the 
proper animal, or whether they were owing to the egg of 


ſome fly accidentally depoſited there, and hatched in the body | 


of the animal. The former, however, ſeemed on all conſi- 


the gall-inſeft: and the manner of the fly's =_ is:not that 
of - theſe unnatur.] births, which are alwasrs by a hole made 
by the fly; but the ſhell in this caſe readily opens at a proper 
ſeaſon, and lets out the py by pantia all round at the com- 
miſſure of the belly and » Which ſeems too natural for 


any thing but the very manner deſtined for the production of 
Ali b | 
i 


es examined. on the branches with a g'aG will alſo be 


* 


glue: they are made of two pieces faſtened 
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g 


to introduce this ſeeming piercer —4 t * N 
é in 
| | 


the hinder part of the body, out of which, the young one 
' when hatched, aſterwards find their, way. Ihe flies, :which 
lodge their eggs or young worms in the bodies of other inſe&s 
If. cruſhed at that ſeaſon, will be always found to contain ſuch 
eggs or ſmall worms; and the microſcope! never fails to dif. 


cover them in the matter cruſhed out of flies even ſmaller 


than theſe, hut in theſe no obſervation ever {hews any 


' 


Notwithſtandi g that the prach-ga/l-in/ef is the only ſpecies 
in which the male fly has been obſerved, there is no room to 

doubt but that the other ſpe ies all have males of the ſame king 

The orange galltinſect has been obſerved not univerſally * 

cundated, but that there is only a part of the animals that lays 
eggs; probably the others are thoſe which hatch into the male 

flies: and the kermes, the nobleſt and molt valuable of all the 

"'ga'l-in/efts, is known often to produce a White winged fly 
very like that of the feach-gall-in/ef?, And Brennius, who 
gave ſome time ſince a hiſtory of the ſcarlet grain of Poland, 
the cccus Polonicus, a kind of pre- gall inſect; tho' in the if 
account he gave into the opinion of both ſexes being included 

in each of theſe animals, and that each was in itſelf ſufficient 
for the propagation of its ſpecies : yet afterwards, to his very 
great honour, he added an account of his having diſcovered 
the male of this ſpecies, which he deſcribes to be a ſmall fly, 

with a red body and white wings bordered with red; a fly 
in all reſpects like the male of the peach- gall-inſecm. 

Theſe flies, carefully examined, and preſſed gently on their 
belly, and at the ſame time obſerved with a good microſcope, 
will be ſeen to thruſt out of the part which reſembles the 
piercer of the ichneumon race, a fine, ſlender and ſoft white 

thread. Were this in reality the ſame with the piercers of 
the ichneumons, this part mnſt have been hard and horny, 
to be able to enter hard ſubſtances; on the contrary, it is ever 
found ſoft and fleſhy, and is undoubtedly no piercer, but the 

organ of generation in the male inſect. | 

It is much to be doubted, whether the gall-inſecdt, in form of a 

boat inverted, are not the ſame ſpecies living on different trees: 
this is certain, that the animal taken from one tree will live 

and multiply on another; and the diſtinctions between the 
ſpecies, even ſo different in their matutity, are often not caſy 
while the animals are young, the boat - faſhioned, the orbicu- 


ſuch. See Tab. of Inſects, N? 29 ö 


they acquire the greateſt ſize, and with that ſize, this their na- 
tural figure. The gall-inſes of the hazel and lime, which 
are of the half - round kind of the peach, and the perfectly orbi- 
cular one of the oak, are all inſtances of this; and all be- 
tween the time of their being a ſimple flat body, and their 

acquiring · an orbicular or partly orbicular figure, aſſume one 
much like that of the boat- faſhioned ones. Reaumur's Hiſt. 
Inſ. Tom. IV. p. 1, to 44. | 


[PEANTIDES, the name_ of a ſtone to which the antients at- 


- tributed great virtues for promoting delivery, 5 
Theſe ſtones were found in Macedonia and other places; and 
all the deſcription we have of them is, that they reſembled wa- 
ter congealed by froſt. Probably the antients meant by this 
name the falactitæ, or ſony icicles, which, as they hang 
from the roofs of caverns, greatly reſemble the droppings of 
water from the eves of houſes congealed in froſty weather. 
PEARCH, perca, in ichthyology. See PER A. | 
PEAR CH- glue, in mechanics, the name of a kind of glue, of a 
remarkable ſtrength and purity, the manufacture of which we 
| owe to the Laplanders, from whom Scheffer has deſcribed it. 
They take a number of large pearches, and ſlitting them open, 
they carefully pick away the fleſh with a knife, ſo as to leave 
the ſkin pure. They put a number of theſe ſkins into a veſſel 
of warm water, which they expoſe to the - ſun, and by that 
means keep it in a continual moderate heat for ſeyeral days; 
when the ſcales become looſe by this maceration, they take 
out the ſkins and rub them clean off. The ſoft and clean ſkin 
then remains alone, and feels as ſoft as a wetted bladder. 
Theſe clean ſkins they throw into a ſmall quantity of freſh 
water, and boil them gently over the fire, ſtirring the whole 
together, and toward the end beating it forcibly with little 
ſticks. The ſkins by this means at length wholly diſſolve in 
the water, and the whole becomes a thick tranſparent liquor; 
which, when boiled as long as the thickneſs of it will permit, 
without burning, they pour out on a flat ſtone, and as it cools 
they cut it into cakes exactly reſembling our glue, but that 
they want the coarſe reddiſh colour it has, and have no dis- 
agreeable ſmell. When they would uſe this, they diſſolve it 
in more water, exactly as we do our glue. The bows of - 
people give us a very great proof of the ſtrength of this ſort o 
tened together with 
and tho put to the moſt forcible trials, as theſe people are 
very ſtrong, and uſe them in ſhooting bears, rain- deer, 8. 
Lapin glue part is never known to ſtart. Scheffer's Hift 


EAR, dens, in botany. See the article PyRus. 


All the forts of pears prophgated in are produced by 
budding, or 5 them upon ſtocks of their own kind; 
which are 2 


called tree-/ocks, or elſe upon 
ince or — dub; but , laſt are now generally 


into the body of the gall-injeet, and this 


% 


ti 


uſed, the ſruit produced this way being 2 and 
| OA _ for 


* 


lar, and the reniform being not diſtinguiſhable till the time 


5 
PE A 


o 


0 


bor the trees deſigned for dwarfs or for walls; becauſe they 


* ots grow ſo faſt and luxuriant. But there 
— 1 pr yo theſe, which are of ſome conſe- 
_ 5 for there are many kinds of pears which will not 
. them, but will die, or become weak and good for 
nothing after three or four years; and the hard- breaking pears 
re rendered very unpleaſant by being grafted on theſe ſtocks, 
. the buttery or melting ones are meliorated hy them. 
And it is to be added, that no 3 pear will thrive upon a 
an ince ſtock in a poor or graveily 101]. 5 | 
mou planted Sw | Fink walls, or in eſpaliers, muſt 
not be placed nearer to one another than twenty foot. Pear- 
trees commonly produce their bloſſom- buds firſt, at the ex- 
tremity of their laſt year's ſnoots; the. common 55 of prun- 
ing is very prejudicial, therefore, as it takes off the part 
which ſhould bear the fruit, and occaſions new ſhoots from 
the fame branch, which will over-fill the tree with wood, 
the trees ſhould always be carefully looked over in ſummer, 
and all the foreright ſhoots taken off ; by which means the 
ſuit will not be over-ſhaded; and the trees will need but 
little winter-pruning- The ſeveral, ſorts of ſummer pears all 
' ripen beſt in eſpaliers, but the winter pears require a fouthr- 
eaſt or ſouth-weſt, or elſe an eaſt wall. Miller's Gardener's 
Nb Ti that crabs and wild pears, ſuch as grow in the wild- 
eſt and moſt barren clifts, and on hills, may make the richeſt, 
ſtrongeſt, moſt pleaſant and laſting wiges that England yields. 
See Phil. Tranſ. No 477. Sect. 4. Rd; DI 


indian PEAR, a name given by ſeveral writers to the fruit of a]. 


Jarge tree in the Eaſt Indies. The bark of this tree is reddiſh 
without and white within, and very ſmooth ; the leaves are 
ſmall, thick, and of a pale green; the flower conſiſts of three 
long triangular leaves, which, when ſhut up, form a ſort of 


— 


ſtuit is alſo of a conic figure, its broad part being joined to 
the pedicle: this is of a woody texture, and of the thickneſs 
of one's finger; it divides itſelf into ſeveral filaments, which 
run thro the whole body of the fruit. When the fruit is | 
ripe, its rind or ſkin is red, very ſmooth and thin, which is | 
contrary to the common courſe of nature in the Indian fruits, 
to which nature has given very thick rinds, in order to make 
them able to bear the great heats they are expoſed, to. The 


inſide of this fruit is full of a white, ſoft, and ſweet ſub- 


ſtance, which is uſually ſcooped out with a ſpoon, and is of 
a very pleaſant taſte : within this fruit there are ſeveral ſmooth, , 
black, kernels, like thoſe of our common pears. * When this 
fruit is mellow, the pulpy part of it falls away from the 


time. „„ 
Chio PRAx. See CHIO PEAR. 
© - PEARCH, in ichthyology. See PERCA. 


' PEARLS (Cycl.) Mr. Reaumur was very happy in his con- 
jectures as to the nature, origin, and differences of fearls, : 


founded on what he ſaw in the coarſe pearls of the pinna ma- 
rina. He very judiciouſly obſerves, 'on that occaſion, that 

Often the leaſt valued things are thoſe which moſt of all ex- 

plain, even by their imperfections, the manner of formation 
and the true hiſtory of the moſt perfect. | 

| The pearls found in the pinna marina, 
ſome being white and gloſſy, like the · common pearl, and 
others browniſh, reddiſh, or blackiſh. He very well ob- 
ſerves, that they are all formed of extravaſated juices ; which 


have made their way out of broken veſſels, and therefore are | 


the effect of a diſtempered ſtate of the animal, and are form- 
ed in the manner of bezoars in the ſtomachs of animals, or 
the ſtones in their bladders. The inner ſurface of the ſhell 


of the pinna is of a ſilvery white, or of the nature of mo- 


ther of oy to a certain depth, after which it is reddiſh or 
browni | 


of pearls. 


ly like thoſe of ſnails, of a viſcous matter, ſecreted from their. 
bodies, which hardens by degrees into a ſort of ſtony tex- 
ture; and that the pearls. in this fiſh owe their colour to their 


being formed of the extravaſated juices' of the white or the . 


brown parts of the ſhells. The juices of cheſe parts are ſe- 
verally intended to form their part, and the bed or plate of 

lly matter formed of either, in its proper and natural | 
Rate, could be only white or browny as the liquor was co- 


loured; and, conſequently, ſo muſt be the diſtempered pro- 
duction of pearl. The breaking of the veſſels of the inner | 


pearly coat, both in this and other ſhe'ls, ſeems much more 


and it is eaſy to ſee, that this may much eaſier make its way 
— re hates of the ſhell than that from the more outward | 
Juices of this outer part 


white of pearly inner | 


beds; laid | 
not formed into ſuch plates, but ruuning in 


gin, and whoſe texture t 


PEARL, in ichthyology, 
London, to that fi 
parts of the weſt of England, Jug-a-l#af ; it is the rhombus 


Theſe are the two colours alſo of the two ſorts 5 Pic 
The ſhells of fiſhes Mr. Reaumur ſuppoſes, are formed mere- | 


. ſpring theſe are ſubject to be deſtroyed by flu 


| bearer, ſhould be ſowed in rows on a 


and the brown external part is formed of 


Verrx. Vo. II. 


The -pearls of the two di colours have l- 


fo this difference in their ſtructure; not but that both the 
one and the other are compoſed of concentric beds or plates, 


but theſe are much leſs diſtinguiſhable in the brown than in 
the white ones; and each of them may in theſe be ſeen to 


be made up of filaments Wy as the brown part of the 
ſhell, to the extravaſated juices of which they owed their ori- 


erefore they could not but emulate. 
Mem, Acad. Par. 1708. | | | 


PEARLS, in commerce, increaſe in value as the ſquare of their 
weight: thus, the price of a pearl of one carrat being ſettled 


at 8 s. to find the price of a pearl weighing fix carrats : firſt . 
find the ſquare of fix, viz. 36; which multiplied by 8 gives 
288 ſhillings, or 141. $s. the price required, Feffries on 
Diamonds, p. 64. . 5 

a name given by us in the parts about 
which is called in Cornwall, and other 


lævis of the generality of authors; and, according to the 
new ſyſtem of Artedi, it is a ſpecies of the pleuronectes, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the author by the name of the /mooth bodied pleu- 
roneetes, with the eyes on the left ſide. See the articles 
RHomsps, PLEURONECTEs, and LuG-a-Lear, 
EAR L-barley affords to the microſcopic obſerver, a peculiar 

kind of mite worthy attention, and very different from the 
common ſpecies. The bodies of theſe have ſome brown 
marks upon them, and have not ſuch long hairs as the com- 
mon mites have; the hinder part of the body alſo is of a 
different make. They have eight legs; and before the head 
there ſtand two weapons twice as thick as the legs, and of 
about half their length: theſe are divided toward the ends 
with joints like fingers, and theſe have at their ends a ſort of 
nails formed with ſharp and crooked claws; and one of the 


| longeſt joints is ſerrated at the edge like a ſaw. Theſe wea- - 
triangular pyramid ; this is of a very diſagreeable ſmel}. "The | 


pons ſerve not only as'armsand hands to ſeize hold of things, 
but they alſo ſerve as a defence; for as ſoon as any danger 
threatens the creature's head, it erects them both, and makes 
them meet and fold into one another over the head, as we 
can join our hands and fingers together in the ſame ere 
poſture. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 222. LY | 


.PEARL colour, in glaſs. This beautiful colour is given to glaſs 


in the following manner : Put tartar calcined to a whiteneſs 
into putrified cryſtal, while in fuſion, at ſeveral times, in ſmall 
quantities, mixing it well every time, till the glaſs is be- 


come of the deſired colour; and when it is, work it as quick 
as can be, for it is a colour that is quickly gone. Neri's Art 


of Glaſs, p-. 103. FOOTY 


PEAR I.-Hſbing, in the north of freland: See an account of it 


* 


7 Fe emain hanging to the pedicle for a long | in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 198. 
any 4 uy W ; wes 9 | 12 5 "x $ ? 8 PEASE, piſa, in botany.” See FISVU NM. | 


We have ſeveral” ſorts of peaſe cultivated for uſe in the gar- 
dens about London and elſewhere ; and as many people are 
. deſirous of having them very early, it is a common practice 
to raiſe them on hot beds. The method of doing this is, to 
ſow the peas under warm hedges or walls. In the middle of 
October, when the plants are come up, their ſtalks are to 


be kept earthed up, and thus they are to remain till the be- 
ginning of January, or even till February, covering them 
_ | | againft the ſevere froſts with ,peas-haulm, or other light co- 
re of two kinds; | 


vering. In January or February, there muſt be made a 
moderate hot-bed ; the dung muſt be laid about two foot 
thick, and carefully beat down, and covered about ſix inches 


deep with ligbt freſh earth; and when the frames have been 


ſet on about four days, the plants muſt be planted in the 
earth, at about a foot diſtance, in rows, and placed in each 
row at about two inches one from another. They muſt be 


watered and ſhaded til! they have taken root, and then they 


muſt have as much air as may be; and when they begin to 
fruit, they ſhould be watered more frequently than before, 
which will occaſion: their producing a larger quantity of 
The common dwarf pea is the fort always uſed on this occa- 
ſion, as all the reſt ramble too much in their ſtalks. 
The firſt ſort of pea to be ſown' to ſucceed thoſe on the hot- 
beds is, the Hotſpur ; of which the gardners reckon three or 


four ſorts, which differ very little from each other; but that 


called the maſters hotſpur is uſually preferred to the reſt. 


Theſe are to be ſown in October, as thoſe intended for the 


hot-bed, and treated every way in the ſame- manner ;' hut 'in 
and other 
vermin ; the beſt method of deſtroying which is, to ſlake a 
little lime, and throw over the earth among the plants. For 


fear of this crop miſcarrying by the ſeverity of weather, it is 
frequent than that of thoſe of the browner external part; | 


always proper to ſow two. others after this, at the diſtance of 
a fortnight each; and after this there ſhould be no others 
ſowed till the end of January; and aſter theſe there ſhould 


be others at the beginning and end of F uy. To ſuc- 
ceed theſe, which will ſuppl 1 peaſe, the 


Spaniſh morotto, which is 'a large pn, and a very plentiful 


the rows ſhould be two foot and a half diſtant, and 


mice, He. prevented from 


tting at them. A 


T. 
<a / 


PEB 


Areyiſh white, pale-drown, hrawms and reddiſh cruſts, Ti 
Another very, beautiful pebüle, and is common in the gra 
: vel hits on Hampſtead-heath. 8. A+ reddiſh -hrown-centereq 
; Pebble, with yellow, red, and bluiſh white cruſts, comm, 
about; Kenſington, and in ſome other, places. . 9 
centered. one, With. vhite, arange-cploured;brown, and dusk 
Fellow cruſts. This is an extremely. elegant ſtone, and ! 
_ common abqut London. 10. A dull brown centered "By 
| with thick whitiſh, browniſh, and yellowiſh exuſts. This * 
a very ſcarce ſpecies, and is of the coarſeſt texture of all ch 
peblen. 1 1. Af bluiſh white large «centered ;pebble, with 10 
lowiſh-brown, and aſh-coloured cruſts; very common on 
Hampſtead⸗heath and about Windſor. 12. An elegant large 
White-centered one, with fleſh-coloured, brown, and blut. 
clay. Theſe are to be ſan in February; and the common | White cruſts. This is found principally in Hertfordſhire, and 
Y uantiry of ſeed is, twa buſhels to an acre. © The blue fra js is ſometimes wrought into toys, and ſold in London by the 
1 uk it Kind for light ſandy land, and is to be early ſown ; name of an agate onyx. 13. An elegant white - centered kind 
all peaſe love land manured with lime or with märle. In] with red, yellow, and fleſh coloured cruſts. This is found 
' Suffolk ghey, plough up their Jas in the beginning of Merch, | on Hampltcad-heath ; and we ſometimes meet with it 
and turning the turf Well, they haue |acroſs-ſtick ſet with | wrought into vaſes, 14. A greyiſh-white-centered king, 
iron pegs, Which they ſtrike.down-with-their-eet : cheſe pegs | with very thin and numerous brown, and yellow cruſts, This 
make holes at an even diſtance; into which they have boys] is common in Hertfordſhire, and is ſometimes found on 
and girls following to put, the page ſinglys till all che land is | Hampſtead- heath. 15. A greyiſh-white: centered pebble, with 
: brown, yellow, and white cruſts; common on Hampſtead- 
and harrowing it well they plough it again, and fow:it about | heath, and in the gravel-pits about Iſlington. 16, A very 
Michaelmas with wheat, and the next year with harley, then white centered one, with white, grey, yellow, and fleſh-co- 
with oats; after which the land requires new improvement.| loured cruſts; common in the gravel-pits about London. 17. 
; | * | A eee ) . . ye _ with browniſh-white, fer- 
PRASR bloom-damp, in natural hiſtory. See the article Daur, 'rugineous, and yellowiſh cruſts; found about Windſor, and 
E be « r $a l N ſometimes in-Northamptonſhire, [bedded in the ſtrata of ſtone. 
PEAUCIER, in anatomy, a name given by Winſlow, in his| 18. A bluiſh. centered one, with brown and grey cruſts; com- 
8 treatiſe on the head, and by other of the French awriters, to mon in Hertfordſhire. 19. A grey- centered thick-coated 
= the muſcle called by Albinus latiſſimus colli; and by others] one, with whitiſh and red eruſts. This is a ſcarce ſpecics, 
+ detrahens guadratus, and quadraius gene. Santorini has called] but is ſometimes found about Paddington, and in ſome parts 
the part of this which ariſes from the cheek, mmy/culus riſarius of Northamptonſhire. 20. A very elegant bluiſh-white one, 
— novus; and ſome call the whole platyſma; myoides. II Vith fleſh-coloured and bright red cruſts; found frequent! 
PEBBLES, calculi, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of about London. 21. A bluiſh-grey one, with brown, od. 

foſſils, diſtinguiſhed from the flints and homochroa, by their low, and fleſh- coloured cruſts; common:on-Hampftead-heath, ' 
having a, variety of colours. Theſe are defined to:be'ftones, and frequently - wrought into tops of. ſnuff-boxes. 22. A 
compoſed of a cryſtalline matter, debaſed by earths of va- .greeniſh-blue-centered one, with-white, yellow, fleſh-colour- 

tious kinds in the ,ſame ſpecies, and then f{ubjeCt to veins, ed, and red:cruſts; common in many parts of England. 23. 

Clouds, and other . variegations ; uſually 


- 


| ormed by incruſta-( A fleſh-coloured- centered one, with whitiſh brown and yel- 

tions round a central. nucleus, but ſometimes the effect of al lowiſh cruſts, and a very thick white external coat. This 

NV ſimple concretion, and veined like the agates, by the diſpo- is a very uncommon ſpecies about London, but in Northamp- 
OY. ſittion, the motion of the fluid they were formed in gave] tonſhire and Leiceſterſhire is found in great abundance. 25. 

|  - ** their differently coloured ſubſtances. IJ. A red-centet&d one, with black, white, antl fleſh-coloured 

; The variety. of pebbles, were it of England alone, is ſo great, cruſts; This is a very rare ſpecies, but is ſometimes found 


that a haſty deſeriber -would-be apt to make almoſt as many 
ſpecies as he ſaw ſpecimens. A careful examination will teach 
us, however, to diſtinguiſh them into a certain number o 
eſſentially different ſpecies, to which all the reſt may be re- 
ferred, & accidental variations. When we find the fame ſub- 
ſtances. and the ſame colours, or thoſe reſulting from a mix- 


on -Hampſtead-heath. 26. A yellow · centered one, with yel- 
low and.greeniſh white cruſts. This is found principally on 
the ſhores of Yorkſhire. 27. A red-centered one, with 
purple and pale yellow eruſts; found on the ſhores of Suſſex, 
and ſometimes in the ,gravel-pits about Oxford. 28. A yel- 
low- centered one, with and pale- red cruſts ; found prin- 


| = 5 ture of the ſame; ſuch as nature frequently makes in a mim-| cipally on the Yorkſhire ſhores. 29. A pale: grey-centered 
ber of tones, we ſhall eaſily be able to determine that theſe] one, with red, purple, bluiſh, and brown cruſts. This 1s 
, are all of the ſame. ſpecies, tho in different appearances 3 and a very ſcarce ſpecies, and found pr incipally in Hertfordſhire. 


chat whether the matter be diſpoſed in one or two, or in| 30. A black- centered one, with black and white cruſts. This 

twenty cruſts laid regularly round a central nucleus, or thrown is a very beautiful ſtone, and is ſometimes wrought into ſeals, 

without a nucleus into irregular lines, or, finally, blended | c. under the name of the onyx. 31. A yellowiſh - brown 
into a ſort of uniform maſs. c DEE, one, with brown and greyiſh black cruſts ; very common 

Theſe are theithree ſtates in which we are liable to find every | in Hertfordſhire and ſome other countries, but ſeldom ſeen 

ſpecies of pebble; for if it have been moſt naturally and re-] about London. 32. A pale-grey-centered kind, with white 
be 221 2 formed by ineruſtation round a central nucleus, we] and greeniſh * vs This is a very elegant ſtone, and is 
nd that ever the ſame in the ſame ſpecies, and the cruſts found on the ſhores of the Thames, and in the gravel-pits 

not leſs regular and certain. If the whole have been more] about * 33. A browniſh white centered one, with 

haſtily formed, and have been the reſult only of one ſimple | yellowiſh brown and black cruſts. This is well known 

concxetion, if that has happened while its different ſubſtances | among our lapidaries by the name of the Aigyptian pebbii. 

were all moiſt and thin, they have blended together and] And, laſtly, 34. A deep green-centered pebble, with yellow 

made a mixed maſs. of the joint colour of them all; but if and pale-cruſts. This is ſometimes found in the gravel-pits 
they have been ſomething harder when this. has happened, | about London, but is not common, Hills Hiſt. of F ofl. p. 

an toe far concreted to. diffuſe wholly among one another, 540. VVV | 

they are found thrown together into irregular veins. Theſe | In all the ſtrata of pebbles there are conſtantly found ſome 

are the natural differences of all the pebbles ; and having re-. which are broken, and whoſe pieces lie very near one ano 

gar to theſe in the ſeveral: variegations, all the known pebbles ther; but as bodies of fuck hardneſs could not be broke 

may be reduced to thirty-four ſpecies. Hill's Hiſt of Fo. without ſome conſiderable violence, their preſent ſituation 

„„ A TORE A deems to imply, that they have ſuffered that great violence in 

Theſe are, 1, A. yellowiſh grey one, with a bluiſh white | or near the places where they now lie. Beſide theſe, there 
_ cruſt, very common l che gravel pits about London. 2. A are others alſo ſound which have as plainly had pieces broken 

8 yellow-centered one, with-whitiſh grey and reddiſn cruſts, very | off from them, tho thoſe pieces are no where to be found ; 
common in molt. of the gravel pits about London. 3. A] whence it ſeems equally plain, that whatever has been the 

_ yellow-centered one, with white, black, brown, and ftraw-| cauſe of their fracture, they have been brought broken, 25 

_ coloured cruſts. This is a very beautiful one, and is very we find them, from ſome other place, or elſe. that the pieces 

Rs common on Hampſtcad-heath. 4. A dull brown-centered | broken from them muſt at ſome time or other have been ar 
die wth 9 agg and. brown, cruſts. This is 2 to- ried from this place to ſome other diſtant ne. 

a lerably beau one, and is common about Londan. This, | Several of theſe broken pebble: have their edges and corners 
2 1 18.3 — . =tites-or eagle ſtone See ſo ſharp and even, that it ſeems. evident they never can hade 

4 Mes . 3 Ng, al 


8. 5 518 centered pale, with white been toſſed about or removed ſince the breaking; and others 
and. cruſts. This is à very 'elezant ſtone, and is | have their ſides and corners ſo rounded, blunted, and we? 
found plentifully in, the grayel-pits Inington, and more away, that they ſeem to have been roughly moved and rolled 
ee on. Hampſizad-beath, 6. A mall browniſh yellow-| about among other hard bodies, and that too either vit 
2 tered e. with white, brown, red, and yellow cruſts. | great violence, or for a very lang continuance. f ſince ſuch 
Thi tremely: elegant ſtone, and. is nut uncommon] hard bodies could not have been reduced tothe. condition We 
bits about London, and would be worth the] now ſce them in without long friction. | 


en brown-econged. e Vith It nay be pole by om ht thee Roos , | 


LE. ; : 


in but have. been naturally formed: of this ſhape ; but! 
| rande My ſeen by apy one wh⁰C accurately ſurveys their 


coats that fürroünd ithe nucleus, like the annual cir 

Pe Tar they, maſt have been "originally entire 
and this will be ths: more plain if they are re wi 4 
dene broken by e Buch pebbles 28 arg found un dane 
that lie near the d urface df. the earth, are much more brittle 

than thoſe which lie in deeper ſtrata. u_ l 
The mere clear and tranſparent the ſand is, which is . 

Among papers the more beautiful the pebbles are - genera 

a ſubject of great admiration z and may ſerve as one of the 


nerous proofs of an oyer-ruling, Providence in the diſpo- 

fl of Ma bodies, The ſurface of the earth is com- 
poſed of vegetable mould, made up of different earth mixed 
with the putrid remains of animal and. vegetable bogies ; and is 

of the proper texture and compages for conducting the moi. 
iure to the roots of trees and plants: and under this are laid 
the ſands and pebbles which ſerve as a ſortjof drain to carry off 
the redundant moiſture deeper into the earth, where it may be 
ready to ſupply the place of what is conſtantly riſing in exha- 
Atiions; and leſt the ſtrata of ſand ſhquld be too thick, it is 
common to find thin ones of clay between, which ſerve to put 


— 


ſome ſtop to the deſcent, of the moiſture, and keep it from 
| ng of too ſoon; and left theſe thin ſtrata of clay ſhould | 

ield and give way, and by their ſoftneſs, when wetted, give | 
| fars to the particles of ſand to blend themſelves with, and 


| even force their way through them, there are found in many | 
places thin coats of a poor iron ore placed regularly above and 
1 the clay; and by that means not only ſtrengthening 
and ſupporting the clay, but effectually keeping the ſand from 
making its way into it. Phil. Tranſ. No 48 3. 
Ridged PEBL ES. It is not uncommon to meet with pebbles in 
our gravel-pits which have one or more ridges, or vhite lines, 
ſtanding above the ſurface of the reſt of the ſtone, in form of 
a rib or Zone, laid on the ſtone after its formation. This, 
however, is not the caſe; but the lime or zone always goes 


this ridge is always harder than the reſt of the ſtone; and it 
ſeems probable, that at firſt it was not extant or elevated, but 
level with the reſt of the 


way of -tubbing among harder bodies, this would be leſs 
rubbed away, and conſequently would be left more eleyated 
than the reſt, We Jaily he on the ſea-ſhores'numbers of ſtones 


rounded by the continual rolling and tofling among the Waves, 
and in theſe the ſofter.parts have given way firſt and been worn 


into holes, While the harder have been left prominent. It 
ſeems. probably to have been the caſe with theſe pebbles Alſo.; 


© but they are not found on the ſhores, but in our gravel-pits, 


at a great diſtance from the ſea: and it is evident, that theſe 


have had their ſurfaces thus ground and worn down between 
tme time of their being formed by concretion in the waters 
of the deluge, and their being depoſited where we now find 
them. This could only happen by means of the hurry and 
rapid motion of the waters of the deluge, at the time of their 


running off from the ſurface of the earth into the ocean or |. 


great abyſs, at the bottom of it: for. by numerous obſerva- 
tions, it is plain, that the force of this water thus returning 
off from the earth was ſo great, that in many places it tore up 
the ſolid ſtrata, and waſhed off vaſt maſſes from them, tumb- 
ling them afterwards along, and rounding and ſmoothing their 
ſurfaces in its paſſage, and finally leaving them where its force 
began to abate. This we have inſtances of in all parts of the 
world, and that ſmaller pieces of ſtone were thus rounded we 
ſee in the caſe of theſe pebbles, the harder parts of which are 
15 ſtanding higher than the reſt, and in many other the like 
inſtances. | EM. K 68; ' 
The ſmoothneſs of the ſurfaces of ſome pebbles and 'flints, 
which we find with their natural coats or cruſts worn off, is 
another proof of the ſame thing. Theſe pehble;, in this unna- 
turally naked ſtate, as well as the ribbed and lineated ones, 
are found in our pits under the ſtrata of earth; and we doubt- 
leſs find them where they have lain undiſturbed ever ſince the 
time of their having been depoſited there at the going off of 
the general deluge: and yet they are in exactly the ſame 
condition with thoſe which have been toſſed about and round- 

£9 on the ſea ſhores. Sed eee 
is is a plain indication, that 


* 


being depoſited there, toſſed and rolled about in the ſame. man- 
ner with the others; and there remains no time at which this 
Thould have been done, but that of the going off of the waters, 
of the deluge, when a much larger body of water was evi- 
dently in a much greater agitation, and conſequently could do 
25 hy little time what we ſee dong on the ſea ſhores in a 
AOL... oe cs otra tia #] 
Bulla of PxprLES, There are many people of opinion, 
that the ſwallowing of pebbles is very beneficial to health, in 
helping the ſtomach to. digeſt its food, and a pebble poſſet is an 
Ad woman's medicine in the.colic in many parts of England. 
+ ey 2 f order the ſmall white ſtones to be picked up out 


* 
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ſurface; but being not ſo eaſily worn 


they. have been, before. their | 


tities in ſome ſort of | ſpoon meat, of which milk is ri in- 


gredient. Rr | IR 
The thing that has given otcaſion to this practice ſeems to 
have been, that people obſerve the birds to pick up the gravel; 


caſe at all, for the gizzard or ſtomach of a bird is made very 
ſtrong, becauſe the creature hath no teeth to chew its food; 
and this gizzard is lined with 4 rough coat, by the help of 
which and theſe ſtones, the food they ſwallow whole is ſo 
ground, as to yield its juices to the nouriſhment of the ani- 
mal. But the ſtomach of man is formed ſo very differently; 
that it can never require thoſe aſſiſtances to the comminution 
of food. Many people have, however, accuſtomied themſelves 
to ſwallow not daly theſe ſmall white ſtones, but large pebbles; 
even to the ſize of a walnut each; and theſe will often paſs 
ſafely, and people who have long accuſtomed themſelves to 
ſwallow them, 'boaſt of receiving no injury from them: we 


is not owing to them at laſt; and as they can do no good, 
it is beſt always to avoid them. There is one inſtance oh te- 
cord, of much miſchief done by them; this is in our Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions. Phil. I ranſ. Ne 253, p. 190. 

A man of about twenty-ſeven years of age, and lean habit, had 


as a Cure for ſome windy diſorders to which he was ſubje&, and 
they uſed to paſs thro' him eaſily; and give relief for the time; 
In one of his fits, at the end of this time, having ſwallowed 
His uſual number, which was nine, and they not paſſing thro? 
him, he ſwallowed more and more, to the number of two 
hundred. None of theſe paſſed off at the time, nor even in 
the ſpace of two years and an half; at the end of which time 
he applied for relief in a miſerable way: he could digeſt no 
food, but vomited up all he fwallowell On examining his 
belly, the ſtones were found lodged, not in the ſtomach, but 
almoſt as low as the os pubis; they might be felt with the 


of time, they would get up into his ſtomach "gain; but 
upon ſetting him on the ground they would ſoon fal 


diſtinctly heard and counted one by one, Tf his body was not 
laxative, he certainly vomited all he eat; if it was, he had a 
little reſpite at times; and as he lay in bed he could perceive 
the ſtones alſo higher than their uſual place, and give him 
great diſturbance, He was on theſe calle e fotced to 
get up, and on ſtanding or kneeling he could perceive them 
fall down into their old place _ and could count them as 
they fell. He uſually on theſe occaſions could count more 
than an hundred: at length he became unable to work or move 
for them, and voided latge quantities of blood by ſtool; after 
diſturbing them by any violent motion. The uſe of proper 
_ medicines relieved him in many of theſe ſymptoms, but no 
N ever made uſe of was able to carry off one ſingle 
tone = Ep 


- * 
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rapion. Many have been at à loſs to know, what this root 
pechem was; but the virtues aſcribed to it are the ſame with 
thoſe of the behem of the Arabians; its deſcription the ſame, 
and the diviſion of it into white and red, is alſo the ſame 
as that of the ehem. Nay, the word pechem is only formed 
of behem, by changing the B into a P, which is very common, 
and the afpirate h. into , or ch, which is as common. 
Myrepſus, who treats of this root, ſays the ſame thing that the 


Arabian Aviſenna ſays of bebem, namely, that it was the 


fragments of a woody root much corrugated and wrinkled on 
the ſurface, which was owing to its being ſo moiſt whilſt 
freſh, that it always ſhrunk greatly in the drying. 

PECHY AGRA, a name given by authots to the gout affecting 
the elbow. ard Oe aA der . 


PECHYS, a name uſed by ſome anatomical writers for the 


elbow. - 


PECHYTYRBE, an epithet uſed by foirie medical writers for. 


the ſcurvy. 


PECORA, bels in the Linneean Syſtem of oclcgy, a claftesl 


term, .comprehending a whole order of quadrupeds. The 
characters of this order are, that the creatures have dentes in- 
cifores, or cutting teeth, in their under. jau, but none in their 
upper: they have no canini, or dog- teeth, and have five mo- 
lares each way. The paps of this order of animals ate fi- 
tuated in their groin, and their feet have hoofs. Of this or- 
Nat. p. 41. | Þ a 


PECTEN (Cya) in natural my 
ſhell-fiſh the characters of hie 
ſhell, n 

the manner 


o/fipagina, from its ag- 


"are theſh : it is ive 
ing cloſe in all parts, of # flitted ſhape, ſtriated in 
a comb, iand-often auriculated, ſometimes ap! 
ſemiauriculated, and — — auricülated at all. There 
are alſo ſome few ſpecies wi h are 


«22 


4s 


„alls for this purpoſe, and eat them in large quan- 


and chat they ate never well unleſs they have frequent re- 
courſe to this to help their digeſtion : but this is no ſimilar 


can never know, however, that the death of ſuch petſons . 


been uſed for three years befote to ſwallow round white pebbles, © 


hand thro” the integuments, and rattled as if in a bag; if the 


man was hanged up by the feet to a ladder for a ſmall ſpace 
through the whole body of the pebble: the matter forming 


into their 
old place, and that ſo plainly to the ſenſes, that they might be 


PECHEM, in the materia medica, à name given by the tlodetn 
Greek writers to the root called behem by Aviſenna and Se- 


PECTE, in botany, a name r ſome of the old Green 


ants fo le e 
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to found different genera upon. 


* thors a very extenſive one, but the reader will find all the ſup- 
poſed ſpecies of it very aptly received into the genus of the 


| have the followin 
ducal manile 2. ; 
ral pecten, with beautiful red tubera. 4. The variegated pecten, 


white on the under. 


© +24, The pear-faſhioned feclen. 
called by Rumphius, virginevs. 
poliſhed pecten of the ſame author. 17. The rough peften, va- | 


Of theſe pectens, which are ſemiauriculated, we have the follow- 
ing ſpecies: 1. The black ſpinoſe peclen: this is all over be- 
| et with ſharp points. . The red ſpinoſe pecten. 3. The 


Jagged pecten. 4. The variegated pecten, Jagger at the edge. 
5: 


© + 6. The ſmooth variegated 
Piecten, called the common coctle. 


The uſe of theſe threads which the peclen or ſcallop ſpins, is to 
fi the creature to any other body that is near, whether it be 
'* a ſtone, a piece of coral, or another ſhell. All theſe threads | 
proceed, as in the muſcle, from one common trunk; they 
make their way out of the ſhell in thoſe peers which have 


they iſſue out on both ſides. It is an evident proof, that the 
buy means of theſe threads, that after ſtorms the ſcallops are often 


rocks, where there were none the day be- 


found toſſed u | 
fote; and yet theſe are fixed by their threads, as well as thoſe 


wider hollow, whence the threads are neceſſarily thicker and 


. 
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This genus of ſhells has had its name pecten from the longi- ! 
tudinal ſtriæ with which its ſurface is covered, which reſemble 
the teeth of a comb. According to the general character of 
ſdzhis ſhell, it will be eaſy ts perceive that it is meant to include 
tze cockles as well as the ſcallops; theſe being the peclen: 
without ears, and with leſs flat or elated ſhells. Theſe are 
Called by all authors by a name which is only a diminutive} 
of petten, peftunculus. And tho? the having ears is the com- 
mon mark of diſtinction between the pectent and the cockles,} * 
which laſt uſually have none, yet tte genera are not diſtinct,, 
as ſome have ſuppoſed; for there are ſhells allowed to be- 
pellens, or ſcailops, which have yet no ears, and others uni- 
Verſally allowed to be peciuncles, or cockles, which have ears. | 
Hence appears the error of Liſter, who made theſe two diſtinct | 


genera, and gave the ears and the equal convexity of both 
ſhells as the great characters of them: - theſe, tho? good marks 
to diſtinguiſh the ſpecies by, are by no means unalterable enough 


The genus of pecbuncles, or cochles, has been made by all au- 


cordiformis, or heart: ſbell, and the pec lens. WS 
According to this eſtabliſhment of the genus of the peen, the 
ſpecies. are to be enumerated under ſeveral diſtinct heads. 
Thus, ſome pectens are auriculated on both fides : of theſe we 
ſpecics; 1. The red pecten, called the 
he yellow ducal mantle peften. 3. The co- 


called. the r ſhell. 


5. The yellow variegated peclen, 
called the St. 


ichaePs ſhell. 6. The gold yellow pedten of the 


umbrella pen, or, as ſome call it, the ſun pecten: this is yel- 
low at the upper part of the ſhell, and white on the under. 
11. The pecten which is variegated on the upper part, and 
12. The yellow. high-ribbed pecien, with 
a bordered lip. 13. The pecten with both ſhells equally hollow. 
| 15. The beautiful pecten, 


riegated with brown ſpots. Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc. p. 338. 


grey ſpinoſe pecten. 4. The yellow ſpinoſe pecien. 5. The 
e oblong white rough peer. 3. The yellowiſh ribbed and 


e thick pefen, with blue, yellow, and brown ftreaks. 


This ſhell-fiſh is one of the ſpinners 


that they can never be wrought into any ſort of work, in 
the manner of the longer and finer threads of the pinna marina. 


only one ear, a little below that ear; in the others prabably 
fiſh has a power of fixing itſelf at pleaſure to any ſolid body 
> which had remained ever fo long in their place. They form 
their organ® which ſerves for ſpinning is ſhorter, and has a 


ſhorter. See MyTvuLUs. 


| 


Hiſt. Nat. Ecla'rc. p. 340. 


Caſpian ſea. 7. The great reddiſh peclen. 8. The variegated | 
- bluiſh pefen. g. The red deep furrowed peter. 10. The| 


effen. 7. The white globoſe | 
| | of the ſea, having a| 
power of ſpinning or forming threads like the muſcle; but 
may are much ſhorter and coarſer even than thoſe of that fiſh : 
55 


* 


their threads in the very ſame manner with the muſcle, only | : 


_ variegated ſpinoſe peer, 6. The ſmooth white peFen. | 
Of thoſe peclens which have no ears at all, we have the follow- | - 
ſpecies: 1. The rough pecten, called the file coctle. 2. 
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anterior circumference in the lateral part of the outſide of the 
- ſternum, in the outſide of the cartilages, and in a ſmall part 

of the bones of all the true ribs, and of the firſt and ſometimes 
the ſecond falſe rib z all theſe inſertions are like {6 many digi- 


- - tations. The inſertions in the ſternum, end by a great num. 


ber of very ſhort tendons, which run towards the middle of 
the bone, meeting and decuſſating thoſe from the ſame muſcle 
ae 7 Ns 
This muſcle, together with the deltoides, ſends off an aponeu- 
roſis, which joining that of the biceps, is ſpread over the muſcles 
of the arm: it partly covers the pectoralis minor, and ſerratus 
major; and by its broad tendon covers tranſverſely the bra. 
chial channel, and the tendon of the biceps lodged there. 
Laſtly, it forms the anterior border of the hollow of the ax. 
lla, as the poſterior is formed by the latiſſimus dorſi. Winſiys 
Anat. p. 180, | 5 


Prerok Al is nim, a muſcle called alſo triangularis. Tt is ſmall 
and fleſhy, ſomething of a triangular ſhape, and is ſituated at 
- the ſuperior, lateral, and anterior part of the thorax, By its 
baſis it is inſerted into the external labium of the upper edge 
of the ſecond, third, fourth and fifth true ribs, near their 
union with the cartilages, by the ſame number of digita- 
tions, or ſeparate fleſhy portions, between the intervals of the 
ribs; and for that reaſon it has been called the /erratus minor 
anticus. From hence theſe portions run up more or leſs ob- 
liquely toward the ſhoulder, and form a fleſhy belly, which 
Contracts as it paſſes before the two firſt ribs; and then becom- 
ing a ſhort, flat, and broad tendon, is inſerted in the upper 
part of the apophyſis coracoides of the ſcapula, reaching. all 
the way to the point of that proceſs. This muſcle is covered 
by the pectoralis major, and adheres very cloſely to the external 
intercoſtal muſcles. The digitations commonly taken notice 
of cover and hide ſeveral others, by which the number of fibres 
and thickneſs of this muſcle is increaſed. Its tendon unites a 
little at the apex of the coracoide apophyſis, with the inſertion 
15 the coraco- brachialis, and with that of one portion of the 
iceps. | 


| PECTOREL, in our old writers, armour for the breaſt, 2 
16. The amuſium, or ſmooth | 


breaſt-plate or - petral, for a horſe. 


It is mentioned Stat. 14. 
Car af . 3. | : 


| The word pore! comes from the Latin peu, a breaſt, 


PECTORIS of, in fiſhes. The bones of the breaſt and belly 
| are beſt ſought after in the cetaceous and ſpinoſe kinds. In the 
ſpinoſe kinds they are theſe : the clavicles, the ſternum, the 
ſcapulæ, or bones, to which the pinnæ pectorales are affixed at 
their baſis, the bones at the roots of the pinnæ ventrales, 
The number, ſituation, and figure of theſe differ greatly in 
the ſeveral kinds of fiſh, and make very eſſential characters. 
Artedi Ichthyol. © wy 5 
PECUARII, among the Romans, thoſe who farmed the public 
Ren, in order to let them again to advantage. Pitiſc. 
ex. Ant. in voce. £ 3 | 
PECULATOR, one who is guilty of the crime called peculate. 
See PECULATE, Cyl. * | | 
PEDARIAN, in antiquity, thoſe ſenators who ſignified their 
votes by their feet, not their tongues ; that is, . ſuch as walked 
over to the fide of thoſe whoſe opinion they approved of, in 
diviſions of the houſe. | = LE i 
The origin of the word Dr. Middleton thinks owing to this, 
that tho the magiſtrates of Rome had a right to a place and 
vote in the ſenate, as well during their office as after it, and 
before they were put upon the roll by the cenſors, yet they 
had not probably a right to ſpeak or debate there on any 
queſtion, at leaſt in the earlier times of the republic. For 
this ſeems to have been the original diſtinction between them 
and the antient ſenators, as it is plainly intimated in the for- 
mule of the conſular edict, ſent abroad to ſummon the ſenate, 
which was addreſſed to all ſenators, and thoſe who had a right 
to vote in the: ſenate. From which diſtinction, theſe laſt, who 
had only a right to vote, were called by way of ridicule, eda- 
rian; becauſe they ſignified their votes by their feet, not their 
tongues, and upon every diviſion of the houſe, went over to 
the ſide of thoſe whoſe opinion they approved v. It was in 
alluſion to this old cuſtom, which ſeems, however, to have 


"PECTINATION, canbing of the head. Frequent pectinatian is 
recommended by many phyſicians to women, and men who 
Wear their hair, as an exerciſe; and at the ſame time, a kind | 

1 friftion, | Th | 72 i | 
PECTOR. r ALIS internus, in anatomy, a 
name given See Ho others ar a muſcle of the breaſt, | 
no generally known by the name of the triangularis flerni ; | 

called by the older 3 ſextus thoracis. HTO 


been wholly dropt in the later ages of the republic, that the 
mute part of the ſenate continued ſtill to be called by the 
name of pedarians, as we learn from Cicero e, who in giving 
an account to Atticus, of a certain debate and decree of the 
ſenate upon it, ſays, that it was made with the eager and ge- 
- neral concurrence of the pedarians, tho? againſt the authorit/ 
of all the conſulars 4. [a Fefus in voc. ſenatores, A. Gell. |. 3: 
y the older v 2 18. > Vid. A. Gell. ibid. Fe. in pedarius. Ad Attic. 1. 10. 
| - PxCTORAL1s majors, a large, thick, and fleſhy muſcle, cover- | © 4 Middlet. of Rom. ſen. p 86: ſeq.] | 
= ing the breaſt from the ſtomach, where it is very broad, to the 
= axilla, where it contracts in its paſſage to the arm. It is na- 
turally divided into two portions, one ſuperior and ſmall, and | 
the other inferior and large; the firſt may properly be called 
. the clavicular portion, the other the thoracic © 
The clavicular partien is fixed by a fleſhy inſertion in almoſt | 
. lf the clavicle nent the ſternum, ending under the inſertion 
11 bangs — 
* axilla, contracti e | nall 
hi The thoracic L 


PEDATURA, in Roman antiquity, was uſed for a ſpace or po 
portion of a certain number of feet ſet out.  Pitiſc. 
S _ in voc. RS es FP 5 wt 
ie word occurs frequently in writers about military altais? 
thus in Hyginus de 2 we meet with, inemineri- 
mus itaque ad computationem cobortis eguitatæ milliariꝶ pedaturan | 
. — nas ſexaginta dari dehere ;' which is to be york 
* plained: | the-pedatura, or ſpace allowed for a cohors eq 
or provincial cohort, conſiſting | of both horſe and foot; = 
Comons aquitate) could not be the fame as the pedature of 1 
uniform body of infantry, of the ſame number, but m__ 
b et | 4 | | , | 


: 


* 
* 


ending in a flat tendon or tendinous band. 
_ Lion is broad, and in ſome meaſure radiated. It is fixed by its 


3 


— _ F565 


creed it by 360 feet: for the proportion of the room of one | lungs that lentor which ſtagnated or moved- ſlowly in them. 
; 2 do one foot ſoldier he aſſigns as two and an half to] As thus are to the teſolution of obſtructions, they may 


| Vid. Phil. Tranſat. Ne. 482. ſeR. 3: M | be conſidered as ſhort and ſafe fevers; . and ih uſing them we 
NETICHE, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome of the] imitate nature, which by a fever often carries off àn ob- 
10 ek writers to the chamois goat, the creature whoſe ſkin | ſtructing cauſe of a chronical ailment. Borelli, Boethaave, 
Fords us the chamoy leather. E and Hoffman are all of opinion, that the warm pediluvium 
The antient Greeks called this creature ix ares, and from thence | acts by deriving a latger quantity of blood into the parts im- 
came the word i/arus and y/ſaros or y/ardos. The Latin authors merſed. But arguments muſt give way to facts: the experi- 
f antiquity call this dama, but authors have fince applied the ment related in the Medical Eflays ſeems'to ptove to a demon- 
pak: 4 dama to the ceruus platyceros, or broad-horned ſtag. | - ſtration, that the warm pediluvium acts by rariſying the blood, 
Anode has called this laſt animal prox, and his tranſlators Vid Med. Eſl. abr. Vol. I. p. 245. ſeg. | 
have rendered the word@ama ; but they are in this to be under- | A warm ſediluvium, when rightly tempered. hay be uſed as a 
ſtood as meaning the dama of their own times, not that of ſafe cordial, by which circulation can be rouſed, or a gentle 
the antients, Or this u e or chamois goat. | | fever raiſed; with this advantage over the cordials and ſudori- 
PEDICULAR!S (Cycl.)—PEDICULARIS, louſewort, in botany, | fics, that the effect of them may be taken off at pleaſure. 
the name of a genus of plants, the characters of which are | Med. Eff. Edinb. abr. Vol. I. 3 > 5 
cheſe: the flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is of a perſonated | Pediluvia are ſometimes uſed in the {mall pox; but Dr.Steven- 
form, and divided into two lips; the upper one hooded, the | ſon thinks their frequently tumultuous operations render that 
| lower divided into three ſegments : | the piſtil ariſes from the ſuſpected, and at beſt of very doubtful effect; and he thete- 
cup, and is fixed in manner of a nail to the hinder part of the | fore 8 Monſ. Martin of Lauſanne's method of bathing 
flower. This afterwards ripens into a capſule, divided into the ſkin, not only of the legs, but of the whole body, with a 
two cells, and containing oblong, flatted, and marginated | ſoft cloth dipped in warm water, every four hours, till the erup- 
ſeeds. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 3. 3 5 tion; by which means the puſtules may become univerſally 
The ſpecies of pedicularis enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are | - higher, and conſequently more. ſafe. Med. Eſſ. abr. ib. p. 248. 
theſe: 1. The common meadoy yellow pedicularis, called yellow PEDO, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome writers to the 
rattle and cockscomb. 2. The taller meadow yellow pedicu a- tipula, or father long-legs; called alſo by others, Gruina, or 
ris, with horny flower cups. 3. The Alpine pedicularis, with | the crane-fly. 6 PF 
pale yellow ſpiked flowers. 4. The ſerrated clammy-leaved PEDRO de Porco, a ſort of bezoar, calfed by the Portugueſe 
meadow yellow pedicularis. 5. The umbellated Spaniſh pedi- pedro de vaſſa”, and found in the gall bladders of the wild 
cularis, 6. The narrow-leaved mountain pedicuiaris. 7. The boars in the Indies. It is uſually of the fize of a filbert, and 
ſpiked Italian, pedicularis, with changeable coloured flowers. | of an irregularly oyal ſhape ; it is generally of a pale greeniſh 
8. The ſea pedicularis, with Jong ſerrated leaves. 9. The | colour, and of a very ſmooth ſurface. : 
narrow-leaved annual Alpine yellow pedicularis. 10. The | This ſort of bezoar is extremely valued ; the Dutch Eaſt In- 
leaſt ſpring annual purple pedicularis, called by ſome. purple dia fleets are ſeldom able to bring home more than five or ſix | 
eye. bright. 11. Ihe leaſt annual white flowered ſpring pedi- of the ſtones, and they are purchaſed at three or four hundred 
cularis. 12. The ſhort blunt-leaved Engliſh red pedicularis, livres each, by the opulent burghers, either for preſents to the 
called alſo red eye-bright. 13. Theblackiſh red-flowered.Al- | . great, or elſe to be handed down to their poſterity in their 
pine pedicularis, with teucrium leaves. 14. The ſpeedwell- families ; ſo great is their opinion of their virtues. ' . 
leaved Pyrenean pedicularis. 15. The tall germander-leaved The Indians call.this ſpecies of bezoar, maſticha de ſho, and 
Portugal pedicularit. 16. The late flowering purple pedicularis. have as high a veneration for its virtues as the Dutch. The 
17. The late flowering yellow pedicularis. 18. The narrow | | Inhabitants of Malacca alſo eſteem it greatly, not as an anti- 
flax leaved pedicularis. 19. The Portugueſe grafly-leaved | - dote againſt poiſon, but as a remedy for the mordixi; a .dif- 
meadow pedicularis. 20. The Spaniſh marſh pedicularis, with eaſe to which they are ſubject, and which 1s as fatal as the 
glaſs wort leaves. 21. The yellow Alpine pedicularis. 22. | plague with us. It is alſo eſteemed a very valuable medicine 
The great fern-leaved Alpine pedicularis. 23. The ſmall fern- | in the ſmall POX, The merhod of uſing it is to ſuſpend it in 
leaved Alpine pedicu/aris. 24. The ſpleen-wort leaved Al- | wine or water, till it has given it an agreeable bitterneſs; and 
pine pedicularis. 25. The purple Alpine pedicularis, with aſ- | this is to be drank every morning, and as often beſide as the 
phodel roots. 26. The broader leaved, aſphodel-rooted, Al; nature of the diſorder may requife. The common method. of 
pine, red pedicularis. 27. The common meadow purple Keeping it is in a gold box, bored full of holes, and having a 
pedicularis, 28. The white · flowered meadow pedicularis | - gold chain faſtened to it: by this means they can dip it into 
209. The taller red meadow pedicularis. 30. The taller white | liquors. as they pleaſe, without taking it out of the box; and 
meadow pedicularis. Tourn. Inft. p. 172. ü by that nieans prevent the miſchiefs it might get by handling. s 
A decoction of pedicularis is eſteemed good againſt hæmorrha- Bont. Med. Ind. VF 
es and fluxes of all kinds. Demery, Dict. des drogues. PEDUNCLE, among botaniſts, expreſſes that little ſtalk which 
PEDICULUS, the louſe, in the hiſtory of inſects. See Lovse. þ grows from the trunk or branches of a plant, and ſupports the 
PEDicuLUs marinus, a name given by ſome to the Molucca| parts of fructification, the flower and the fruit, or either: 
crab. Ray's Ichthyogr. p. 3. See S pIII[I 4. | When this is produced from the ſtalk, it is called caulimur; 
PEDILUVIUM. The uſes of warm bathing in general, and | when from the alæ of the leaves, alaris; when it terminates 
of the pediluvium in particular, are ſo little underſtood, that | the plant or its branches, 'zerminalis, _ * 


they are often prepoſterouſly uſed, and ſometimes as injudi- | PEDUNCULARIA, in botany, à name by which ſome authors 
ciouſly abſtained from. Med. Eff. abr. Vol. I, p. 244. , haue called the faphiſagria,. or ftaveſacre; a plant whoſe ſeeds 
| In the Mydical Eſſays of Edinburgh, we find an ingenious au- are uſed to kill-vermine. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
| thor's opinion of the warm pe. 2 notwithſtanding that PEE, in mining, is uſed fot the place where'two veins meet 
of Borelli, Boerhaave, and Hoffman, to the contrary, to be: and croſs one another, thus +." Houghton's compl. Miner, in 
that the legs becoming warmer than before, the blood in them is explan. of the ter.... 
warmed ; this blood rarifying, diſtends the veſſels 3 va in cir- | PEGANEL/AON, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs oil, 
culating imparts a great degree of warmth, to the reſt of the | in which the leaves and flowers of rue had been infuſed and 
maſs: and as there is a portion of it conſtantly pa ing through | Alu 46 p72 19D GRE ade 17h 


dhe legs, and acquiring new heat there, which heat is, in the | PEGANERON, a name given by ſome old authors tg a plaiſter 
courſe of circulation, communicated to the reſt of the blood; | in, which rue was à principal ingredient, from peganm, the 
_ whole maſs rarifying, , occupies a larger ſpace, and of con- . ß é 3 HH 3 


8 circulates with. greater force. The volume of the ö PEGANON, or PRO (UM, 4 name uſed by ſome authors for the 


blood being thus increaſed, every veſſel is diſtended, and very Lud Jylvetris, *or wild rue; called harmala,, or barmel, in the 
part of the body feels the r of it;z the diſtant parts a little | © Tops: Oer. Emac. Ind. 2. See HakMala, “. 
later than thoſe firſt heated. The benefit obtained by a arm PEG the mat 
r 
dice Hey eee e pho. cury. is pertornes 7g ebþ |, , ca] patereaſaments, BRL ane raed aches down by ſecret en- 
go. 2 method of operating, viz. by a greater force | gines, whence it was faid to grow. Pit ſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
ee e parts e eee e e r ee eee e e 
'agnant, or moving too ſluggiſhly there. Warm bathing is . tion, which was performed with fountain water. See the ar- 
*7 1ts taking off from a ſpaſm in general, it may ſeem to give | | in ichthyograpby, a name by which ſome have 
a moment's eaſe ; nor does it draw 3 Aa pats U 1 . called a fiſh of the tr hug caught in the Mediterra- 
Often hurts by puſhing againſt matter that will art por with 5 nean, and more uſually called cailarigs. Bellonius de Piſe. See 
a fronger ee ee ken. than the ſtretched and diſ | the article CALLARIAS. eee es be wt ra OO 
8 ed veſſels can bear: ſo that where there is any ſuſpicion of | PELADA, a kind of alopecia, or diſtempered tate of the body, 
Gabis, warm bathing of any fort ſhould never be uſed. On] occaſioning the Hong of the hair, atiſing from a venereal 
1 hand, where obſtructions are not of long ſtanding; 1 cauſe. Caftel. Lex. Med. 3 : 11 = 2 8 7. 
Fü in, pot. obllinaze,, wares baths agg De | FRLARAS, Bowes, in veal. the cap AO A REN Sd ooanes = 
IR ule to. reſolve them quickly. In recent colds, with | called that ſpecies of pigeon now known by the nathe of the 
35 t e they are frequently am i is and ſafſarailo; a grey pigeon,- of à very ſmall ſize, and 
2 This they effect by increaſing the force of the cir. with ſome variegations of purple and green. Ray's Ornithol, _ 
Aden opening the. ſkin, and driving freely through the | p. 1 36. See Tavis, | > 267 RF 
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MUS, one of che many names by which the Chemiſts 
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pry, 014. 105 7). 1757 Hakural Hilter „4 name by which Pin a inferior called es 7 zſch:um'; and the third and ſmalleſt anterior 


and other Tg Gs abticnt naturaliffs, have uſually called the | called e pabfr. Without entering on the particular deſcrip. 
p J. S Pog She! x. | tion of theſe, (which, ſee under their proper heads) it is to 
8 pELA AMYS, in zoology, 4 N by which the atitients' 5 be obſerved; that there are in the entite bone ſeveral c 


om | 
preſſed the young brood of the thing, or tunny fiſh; at a] parts, or paris which belong to more portions of it than * 


| certain age aild ſize; but later writers have a ptopriated the] v1z:; a deep cartilaginous cotyloide cavity, called in Latin a:e. 
1 Word for che name a diſtin ſpecies « of fiſh, of the ſame] fabulum: this is Wawel by all the three portions. A bom 


genus, called by others ſarda; and by ſome by the two names] opening, callet'the foranten ovale, formed by the os iſchiun 
igel into one, 4 92 ſar 42. os pubis. A large poſterior notch or ſinus, called the 2 
R is a fe- fiſh, of the ſhape' of the tubiiy ; ; but of 4 ſſ6oth || notch, and formed by the or 7/ehium and or um. An oblique 
| 27 and free Fang ſcales co where, except about the'gill- | eminence, or protuberance, above the acetabulum, toward the 


Its teeth are large, le and crooked, Theſe ate che fit 2nmn ovale, made by the os iliun and os pubis : and to theſe 
oth external marks by which it is to be known from the] may be added a rigs on the inſide the pelvis,” which divides 
brood of the tunny; but when u brought to the table, it. the wide upper part from the 5 to which alone A an- 
1s Bey diſtinguiſhed by the hatdneſs of its fleſh. Ray's ich- tients gave the name pelvis. e oo S Anatomy, p 
' thyography, p. 179. PELUS armies, in the materia medica, a name Feen Vw 
fa vera, a name given by | Rondalatius; and ſotne other] of the old writers to the drug that we at preſent call Joe yr. 
uthors, to the fiſh more di inet known by the name of amia. momiut. was the original name, and the term bolus armena 
77 22 $ Hiſt. Pile. p. FA "Ye Au IA. is not to be found, but in the later writers. 
12455 4 Ulna, among the : Athenians, a kind of cakes iiſed PEMPHINGODES: an epithet beftowed by Hippocrates on foe 
in their libations. A T. f. p. 214. vers by flatulencies and inflations, in which the patient feels 3 
PELA TE, Tl ala, in antiquity, a particular kind of ſetvants| kind of wind paſting along under the fkin, and the phyfician 
among the Athenians. 5 may perceive it in the fame places riſing againſt the Preſſure of 
The-pelate were free- born citizens, who, by reafori of their | his finger, called by ſome an inflative fever. 
indigence, were forced to ſerve for es. They had no fuf- PEMPTAÆEUsS, a word uſed by medical writers, as the name of 
frage in public affairs as not being maſters of an eſtate proper an ague, the fits of which return always on the fifth day. 
to ene Oe 5 giving their votes; but this feſtriction was PENDANT -gardens. See PENSILES Horti. 
not pe rpetual c hey were otherwiſe called thetes, and con- PENDULOUS roots, among botaniſts, ſuch as are fixed to the 
Ry ki in the dien of ſervants only durifg their on plea-| ends of fibres, whence they feem to hang. See Roor, 
Hire and nece ities; for the) had power either to change their PENDULUM. (Cycl. )—Mr. Poleni ſeems to think, that if a 
maſters, of (if they became able to ſubfiſt themiſelves) wholly | long pendulum 5 — made to ſwing i in the place of the meri. 
releaſe themſelves fem ſeryitude. | Poti. Arch. Græc. dian, and another of- equal length in a plane perpendicular to 
5 the meridlan, ſotfte difference might be found in their vibra. 
PE bens 8, a name g gh ſome « diliack to the bali, or] tions from the W . force arifing from the earth's rotation 
2 Feen il ; . bird 705 I row the "wks being of | about its axis. il. Tranſ. Ne. 468. ſect. f. 
211 705 „br h 1 ae 57 * de Avi Pendulum clocks refting againſt the ſame fail, have been found 
INUS, in botany, the harhe of a a genus of plants; the | - to influence each other's motions. See the Phil, Tranſ. Nv, 
characters of which ar s theſe: the flower is of the papiliona- | +453; ſeck. 5 and 6, where Mr. Ellicot has given a very cu- 
15 | ctous king, and from its cup 5 ariſes 4 piftil, which finally be- | . fibus and exact actount of this phenomenon. 
| mies 2 flat, bicapſi ar and b bivalve Fu 5 3 3 ſeyeral PENELOPE in 1 the name uſed by authors for the bird 
8 ſeeds, uſually ap ac oy to a 5 Commonly known in nd by the name of the wigein; 


| ere is only ohe known ſpecies & F this zenus, which i is the Ealled alſd in 1 rom plac the whewer; and by the Germans the 

* wg called by Tome the e ecufidaca, and b y | ſehmey. and upper part of the neck in this bird are 

1s He radiated land id. 5 1 155 N of i . hue, variegated with black ſpots ; but toward the 

1 N, hel.) inthe intizan 1 Zoology, makes | beak the colout is vale, and blended with ſome white and 
F BE us of birds o the vir the anſeres, of gooſe |. The upper part vf the breaſt and the ſides are of a 

Kind; 3 RR, inf Which 3 is to have; A, bebe 274 | reddith hue, and variepated with tranſverſe ſtreaks of 

preſſed fo rm, 8 . and 8 7 i Mack and the back is brown; the head is proportionably 

a bo * purſe eben een knaller than that vf the wild duck. It feeds on weeds and 


PELLA „ in zoolot 5 4 12 5 885 Wah 125 led wal ſmall well fn. Ray's Ornithol. p. 288. 

common grey h 5 See. he article A Napf A à 4 fen. {PENETRALE; among the Romans, properly Jenoted the cha- 
5. PII ACK. the name of a young Thou hate. fron fog in pel conſcerated to the henatets, or houſehold | gods, Piti iſe, Lex. 
Zietland; whe they rur a des: Att. in voc. See Pr A TES, „ © er 
| < ves among the rot are en on J ore, 5 cally PENGUIN, in zo , àa name given by failors of different 
— 10 Phil. Trahf. IO 140 351 1773 5 | Hations to two different ſpecies of water-fowl, both web -foot- 
AGE, in our old 1 writers, A . or duty paid for on; ed andboth wanting the hinder toe- 


1 ry Rot, Parl. 11 Hen IV. Blat. The penguin of the 15 Tiſh is the bird more common known 
. PELII TOR FRY Yan, in the materia medica. | bee the ar- ö by the nattte of the 1905 8 1 
ticle PYRETHRUM, 5 = It grows to the Ay a common tathe-pooſe, and is black on 
* TORY of the wall, Ser PaRiETARTA. 5 its back, ot uppet part, and white on the belly. Its wings are 
PELO TIA, en, in antiqu 72 a feſtival W 55 the] veryimall, and by no mens fit for flying Its beak is ſome- 


Wes in honour of elops, whom BY had more What broad and long, compreffed on the ges Md back, and 
yeneration than for any other hero. . For "the ceremonies of, has toward the extremity ſeveral furrows, ſeven or eight on 
lis ſolemnity, ſee itt. Archzol. Gree. 1. 2. e. I & oY the upper fide, and_wbout ten on the under; and the lower 


row o polar og oy 
Aa; Tu uity, a feſtiv Fot Un 0-1 te reaching from the to the 0 es. It tail is 
LORIA, Four Fn ah 4 ie 8 Pitt. Archeol. | 260 J 


very Thort, and it Tits no hinder toe. 
1555 0 20. T. 1. i e 8 The Dutch is the anſer na ne of Cluſius 
1 508 2 in natural En 
. peculjar ſpeciks of Hunz. 


E name en 175 ſour to a]. 2 CIC cop p. 242. See the article Dock. 
Bell onius who. uſed the PEN ILLI 2 75 in natural 3 aà ſort of marine tubuli, 
or, never gives es it alone as th namie of - * but only ox cafes of *ea-worms, making a diftin& genus of thoſe ſhells. 
es it as An epithet e © 1 1H . has of the] 
1 where a pa ticular {pec 


They are defined to be ſhefly tubes, very llender, and termi- 
1 ery frequent. | hnating in ide fhape of a plinter's pencil; many of them in 
2 . wool ftri jped ot, 15 155 BY 9 0 of: a "and is ſheep. _ Uhelt tler fate adhering to ſtones, c. on the ſea ſhores, 
Stat. 8 Hen. VI. C. 22. , Cowel, Sg "by means af 'a Toft and Tax ſübſtance. Some of theſe arc 
8 one who uſed the] 


. PEL 8 * ee hite And pellictd; others yellowiſh or brown; and the 
55 1 -leaf,, ny 92 „Among bötänflts. See © thickneſs of u wheaten ftraw ; and ſome are of a ſort of fun. 


ckler cal 1 more cotunton ſott are about 4 finger's length, and about the 


\ 75 Ab. . | I ] "neblike ſhape, and have their mouths ſurrounded by a ſort of 
3 | . N18 400 —The pe js is the third" ahd loweſt part of de | - © halts, or filattients. Theſe are called by ſome probo 910 
| bh . con 8 80 y of two large pieces, Called . ee, "others are 118 bad, and others etalia. | X. ein, de T ubul 


which being united anteriorly by a caftilaginous Tyme Marin p | 

"Ye 5 yy to the two 5 4 the 4 , fe- Ibs FO Bike in the vena ur of the pes 1s 
1 n a ki "When. conſidered ſeparately, * they |. uſually found to ſurpaſs all remedies whatever in abating in. 
dt of no — 'FHgiire 3 being of different breadths in |. - Uaniinatory diforfers of this member. This large vein, which 
5 "ol N parts, and ieee CONVEX. on the outſide, and un: " "Tiiis along the back or upper fide 6f the beni, being genera lly 

| ave with "Each bone is but one ge in adults, pretty much diſtended and conſpicuous i in an inflammation 
2 n e ne conſiſts of three pieces, 1 __ this part may be opened about the middle, and kept bleed- 
Which akteryards perfeQly G taving | ing ill the member becomes _ and a ſufficient quantitj 
ſtige of che firſt diviſion. Aratvinifts cn of 'blood be diſcharged pro to the urgency of the 
er, even in adults, à made up 'of 9 "cafe; which done, a-compreſy' — 9 applied, and kept o 
- a 5 them Aiffetent wes, as'if | 'by bandage. There muſt, however, be great caution in this 
were 98 different bones. theſe three bones the la operation not to injure the arteries or nerves which enter th* 
| Trl ai anne MY ee ata trot, 


. 


by ” 


p E A 


grid by which the inflammation and ſymptoms may become 
worſe than before, Hei/ter's Surgery, p. 4. „ venus 

Is primus muſculus, in anatomy, a name given by eſaliu 
* en to A muſcle of the penis. now generally known 
by the name of acceleratar. 
PENITENTS, in the church of Rome, es. 1.5 
pENNAN F, in a ſhip, a ſhort rope made faſt at one end to 
" head of the maſt, or to the yard-arm, with a, block at 
hy other end, and a ſhiver to receive. ſome rope into. All: 
© vard-armss except the miſen, have pennants. 


the yard-arms, ; | 
PENNATED-leafs in botany. See LEAF. 


ENNEVISCH, in zoology, a name given MO 
1 8 5 ſpecies, of the fiſh called bagre, caught in the 
m Ray's lchthyol, Append. p. 4. See 


Feaſt and Weſt Indies. 
. arti AGRE. ; ; | 
the antics BAG th, in agriculture, a, term | uſed 
for a hard loamy, or ſandy earth, with a 


by ſome to. the 


PENNY (Cycl.) — PENNY-ear 
by the FATS, | 
Wa pa. and flat, and. in ſome meaſure reſembling 
pieces of money » have occaſioned the earth's being called by 
this name. It is i | 

dermined with pick-axes, and then falls in large lumps; 


* 


which, W ; 
— "Tris prepared by breaking 
ter, and then makes very deſirable floors. 
ders combpots are alſo. made of it, and the 
' ovens are plaiſtered with it; and being rightly managed, it 
combines into a floor almoſt as ſtrong as plaiſter of Paris. 
Moretons Northampt. p. 66. 5 
PENN VRO VAL, pulegium, in botany, Q c. See PULEGIUM. 
The ſeveral ſarts of peanyrojal all propagate themſelves very 
; faſt by their trailing branches, which take root at every Joint 3 
ſo that no more is required in their culture and propagati 
than to cut off and plant out theſe rooted branches: they 
| ſhould be planted at a foot diſtance every way, that they 
may have room to grow. The beſt ſeaſon for this is in 
| September, that the plants may be rooted before winter. 
They love a moift ſoil, and generally grow very faſt. Mil- 
s Gardener's Dit. 5 
PENSIL ES. hurti, in antiquity, gardens raiſed on arches by the 
kings of Babylon. Q. Curtius makes them equal in height 
to the walls of the city, viz. fifty feet. Trees of a very 
largo li grew and flouriſhed here. Hofin. Lex. in voc. Q; 
url. I. 5. C. I. 8 


and mixing well with wa- 
The Jerſey com- 


tranſverſe hairy 01 
PENTACTINOPOS, in natural 


by ſome authors to the ricinus or palma chriſti, from the 

of its leaf. Ger, Emac. Ind. 2. i 
PENTADACT'YLOS piſcis, the fue fagered fiſh, in zoology, 

the name of a 


See POENITENTES. - 


| PENTAPHARMACUM, a m 


ty of ſea ſhells intermixed ingit; ſome of | 


an earth not eaſily dug, but is uſually un- 
ich the froſts, break to pieces, and leave the ſhells, 


the ſides and roofs of | 


On 


Which is of a ſort of pentangular figure, but contains only 

| one cell. Vaillant Act. Germ. See PIsoNI A. 5 

PENTANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of plants which have 
hermaphrodite flowers, with five ſtamina or male parts in 
each. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 1. Ho 


The word is formed of the Greek cast five, 


and Arne male. 
Of this claſs of plants are the primroſe, willow-herb, bind- 
weed, Ec. | £9 0 


PENTANGLE, in geometry, a figure with five angles. 
edicine conſiſting of five ingre- 
dients: it has alſo been uſed in the ſame ſenſe to aliments. 
Adrian the emperor was, as we are informed, particularly 
fond of a diſh, of five ingredients, called by this name, The 
ingredients were the udder of a ſow, ham, peacock, brawn, 
and a ſort of paſte. | 
PENFAPHYLLOIDES, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower and 
fruit, are the. ſame with thoſe of the common cinque-foils, 
but the leaves do not grow as in that at the tops of the ſtalks, 
but arranged along them, as in the other plants. 
The ſpecies of pentaphyllcides, enumerated by authors, are 
- theſe: 1. The erect pentaphylloides, called by authors the 
ſfrawberry-cinque-foil. 2. The procumbent pentaphyllides, 
called by authors the creeping /irawberry-cinque-foil. 3. The 
lvery pentaphylloides, with alated leaves, called by authors, 
argentina, potentilla, filver-weed, and wild fanſy. 4. The 
upright {krubby pentaphylloides. 5. The red-flowered marſh 
pentaphyllaides, 6. The red-flowered marſh pentaphylleides, 
with thicker and hairy leaves. Taurn. Inſt. p. 2998. 
PEN.TAPLEURUM, a name given by ſome botanical writers 
to the common ſmall plantain, uſually called ribwort and 
Plantago quinguenervia, from its leaves always having juſt 
five ribs running along them. V 
PENTAPTEROPHYLLUM. in botany, a name by which 
Dillenius has called the myriophyllum of other authors, cha- 
_ ractered under that name in the genera plantarum of Lin- 
næus, p. 459. See MyRIOPHYLLUM. © + 
PENTAUREA, a name given by ſome fabulous authors to a 


© > 


ſtone ſaid to have been firſt found by Apollonius Tyaneus, 
and to poſſeſs the virtues of all the other ſtones, and to at- 
tract them all to it, as the magnet does iron. 7 
PENTTECONTARCHA, among the antients, the captain, 
or commander of a galley, called penteconteros. Pitiſe, Lex. 
Ant. in voc. See PENTECONTERos, Cycl. FT: on] 
PEN TELICUM-moarmir, in the works of the antients, a name 
given to a very beautiful and gloſſy ſpecies of white marble, 
of which many of the columns and ſtatues of larger ſize of 
| the antients were made: the Pariàn marble, from certain 
cracks and fiſſures in the ſtrata, ſeldom affording blocks gf 
more than five foot in length. hes 
PEN TEXOCHE, a name given by authors to a ſpecies of 
_ echinites, reſembling the ripe fruit of a medlar, and thence 
called alſo meſbjleas br. 
| PENTHORUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe: The cup is very ſmall 
and permanent; it is compoſed of one leaf divided into five 
. ſegments at the edges. There is no flower, the ſtamina are 
ten ſetaceous filaments of double the length of the cup. 


The germen of the piſtil is divided into five 
inates in five ſtyles, which are conic, erect, 


very quickly 
parts, and tehm 


to . Its gener ur is very. bright and ele- and of the length of the ſtamina. The ſtigmata are obtuſe ; 
—_ —— with an e pw gh 2 75 2 ſivery the fruit is a capſule divided into five . and containin 
gloſs. It has no ſcales, and is a dry but nat ill-taſtad fit. five cells. The ſeeds are numerous, 'ſmall, and compreſſed 
_ Kay's Ichthyogr. Append. p. 5. J. £inngi Gen. Plant. p. 204. AL s 
PE TADACTYLOS ASHER, in natural hiſtory, a name F ENTODRYON, in botany, a name given firſt by the Greek 
given by Linkius, and ſome other authors, to 3 fpecies of | writers, and after that by the Romans, to a kind of frjchnum 


ads, 
It is one 
from this hai 


b -Nhery, 
1 


ed] This was called 


eine, fo called 


or nigbiſbade, which cauſed madneſs in thoſe who eat of it. 
by others manicum frychnum, and by ſome 


manicum. 


ENTOPHTHALMOS, 


1 


= 
1 
9 
, [1 


* if 
. 
_ 


{ 
[ N v4 


Of this gegus | ſmall; its beak long; It has two red fins, and its tall is 
very long pyramid. -  Hlyiſh. It js an inhabitant of the freſh waters, and is a very 
dip-hills. 2. One w rt. well-taſted fiſh. Ray's Ichthyogr. Append. p. 6. 
. and. in PEPIN-oAder- See CYDER. A e 5 j 
Germany and in Cum . PEPITA, in the materia medica, a name given by ſome au- 
depreſſed pyramid. This is. foun | thors to the faba ſand; Ignatii, or It. Ig naiius s bean. Dale 
only in | | in Pharm. p. 328. 13 | IP : F 
G p. | PEPLION, or FPxrros, names given by the antients to medi- 
EN s n-byſ| ines which they uſed as briſk cathartics to purgè off the 
7 given by 


| 
118 


agree as well with this deſcription as the ſena. and they have 
called fene by many; probably it was eme of 
„Ne 1 * Fa l | 5 


Theſe are permanent, the antheræ are roundiſh and fall off 


PEPLUS, ne, among the antients, 5 a kind of garment worn 


PepLus, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 


pared clean from the pulp, and boiled many hours together 
3 V ⅛ Tn, ¼¾ Ü 
PEPPER (Cycl.) — Ciapa PxpPER, pimiunta de Ciapa, a'name | 


vexred in Ciapa, a province of Guatimala in New Spain,, 
and of which they were at firſt very fond, both in food and 


PepPER-muſbroom, in botany, a name given by Dr. Lifter to a 
new ſpecies of fungus, diſcovered by him in the woods of | 
Vorkſhire, whoſe juice is acrid and hot as pepper. This is: 
. ſomewhat larger than the common eſculent muſhroom, but 


of the ſame ſhape with that, having a round head and open] PERANEMA, in zoology; the name of a Brafilian fiſh,-of 


| * : any part of this muſhrom being cut or broken, it 


mals. This juice taſtes like pepper, only that it is much 
hotter. It is not viſcous or clammy tothe touch, and the 


cConctetes into a firm ànd dry maſs, making a ſort of cake; well. taſted. farggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. Willugbhꝰs Hiſt. Piſc. 


» 


_ tholog 


che making the peplus, and dreffing the ſtatue of this goddeſs 
With it. dee 


| ſhaped like a bell, wide open at the mouth, and divided into 
ſeveral ſegments at the end. Of theſe flowers ſome are male 
or ſteril, having no embryo; others are female or fruitful, 
having an embryo, which ripens into a large fruit, with 
ſometimes a ſmooth, ſometimes a rough bark. The figure 
is ſometimes oval, ſometimes round, and the bark often very 
hard, tuberous, and hollow: it is divided. into three cells 
within, and contains flat ſeeds ſurrounded with a ſort of 
ring, and fixed to a ſpongy placenta. W 


105. e . 4 | | Ta 1 12 a 
Me generally eſteem; the | fompion but an unwholſome food, | 
but there is another uſe in it worth enquiring into. The | 
world heard much of the fame of a ſecret medicine prepared 


ait does not much diſcolour it; nor does it render the blade 
of the knife, with which it is cut, 


: white colour and pungent taſte. It is very remarkable, that | 
this mſhr oom, tho ſo hot to our tongues as not to be endured, || 


. ſects, that they can not only feed on it, but live comfortably 
in the midſt of it. The yellow naked ſriail feeds grecdily on 


as the juice is ſharpeſt of all, that is, while it is owing. 
t the full ſize, ate full of the maggots | 

from the eggs 
for them in that ſtate. The juice bas à great affini 
ecuphorbium, and may be brought into medicinal 


# 
* 
2 f 
. «4. 2 * ” 
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— 


| 

women. Pitiſe. in vo. | 5 
he peplus was a long robe that reached to the feet, without 
any ſleeves, and ſo exceeding fine that the ſhape of the body 
could eaſily be diſcovered through it. Hiſt. ! Acad. Inſct, vol. 3. 


The © 1 of Minerva is very famous among antient my- 
iſts. The Athenians uſed a great deal of ceremony in 


Potter, Archæol. Græc. I, 2. C. 20. a T. 1. P- 
441. r tte 1 


ſmaller round- leaved ſpecies of tithyma'z-or ſpurge, as they 


call the narrow-leaved ones eſula. See the article TiTHY-| 
PEPO, the pompion, or pumpt in, the name of a genus of plants 
allied to the melon and cucumber kinds. The characters of 


the genus are theſe: The flowers conſiſt of one leaf each, 


/ 


The ſpecies of pampion, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The great long-fruited pompron. 2. The great 


round-fruited pompion. 3. The orange-fruited pompron. 4. 
The ball ponpion, or ball gourd, called by authors cucurbitula | 
' pile palmariæ figura. 5. The ſmall round fruited-pompion, 
called the ſmall rough-fruited yellow gourd. 6. The found-| 
fruited variegated pemtion. 7. The pompion with a variegated | 


fruit of a turbinated form - 8. The turbinated white pom- 


pion. 9. The turbinated yellow pompion. 10. The leaſt tur- 
11. The pear fafhioned pompion. 12. The 
_ oval yellow pampion. 13. The rough oval yellow pempion. 


binated pompron. 


14. 'I he variegated yellowiſh- oval pompien. Tourn. Inſt. p. 


— 


by Petrus de Caſtro, chief phyſician to the duke of Mantua, 


fer the cure of pleuriſies. When the ſecret of this was diſ-| ' 
covered and publiſhed in the Acta Leipſienſia, it appeared to- 
be no more than the rinds of the oblong Italian pomp ons, 


given by the Spaniards: to a ſort of ſpice which they diſco- 
In medicine it is a very 


cloves, pepper, cinnamon, and ginger, all blended together ; 
and Redi is of opinion, that it is no other than our pime nta, 


* 


or Jamaica pepper. Redi's Eſperie. 


gills underneath. The head is very fleſhy, and the pedicle 
alſo is ſolid, not hollow, as in moſt other of the larget fun- 


very freely a white milky juice, like that of the tithy- 


x _ " 


B 


getable juices dot + When let out of the plant it very ſoon 
and when thus dried into à ſolid ſubſtance, it ' retains its: 


yet is ſo well ſuited to the palates and nature of certaim in- 


the plant while growing, and the ſtalks of it at ſuch times 


or worms hatched 


good cephalic and ſtomachic. It is 
recommended very ſtrongly alſo by ſome of the Spaniſh wri- 
ters, as a cure for the epilepſy and the gutta ſerena, but 
thoſe. who have tried it in theſe cafes do not eo 


nfirm ſuth/ac- | * 
The deſcriptions we have of it are, that it has the taſte of 


lack, as moſt other ve 


»” R 
* * 
; . ” 
N : - - , = - 1 
, „ 


grees With this in many particulars; but it is laroe» . 
reg Phil. Tranſ. Noe 89. See the article my 
DISHYS.. EY | e 
PEPPER-tree of Jamaica. See PIMIE NTA. | 
PePPER-water, a liquor prepared by the curious for examina. 

tion by the microſcope, as always affording a great nunibet 

of ſmall animals. _ | ahh, 5 
The method of preparing it is this, put common black fep. 
per groſsly powdered, into an open veſſel ſo as to cover the 
bottom of it half an inch thick, and put to it rain or river 
water, till it covers it an inch, ſhake or ſtir the whole wel 
together at the firſt mixing, but never diſturb it afterwargs 
let the veſſel be expoſed to the air uncovered ; and in a few 


ſurface of the liquor, looking of ſeveral colours. 


ing examined by the microſcope, will be ſeen all in motien: 
the animals, at firſt fight, are ſo ſmall as not to be diſtin. 
guiſhable, unleſs to the greateſt 'magnifiers ; but they grow 
daily till they arrivesat their full ſize. Their number; are 
alſo continually increaſing, till the whole ſurface of the i. 
quor is full of them, to a conſiderable depth. When difturh. 
ed they will ſometimes all dart down o the bottom, but 
they ſoon after come up to the ſurface again. The ſkin ap- 
pears ſooneſt in warm weather, and the animals grow the 
quickeſt ; but in the ſevereſt cold it will ſucceed, unleſs the 
water freezes.  Paker's Microſcope, p. 71. 8 
About the quantity of a pin's head of this ſcum, taken up 
on the nib of a new pen, or the tip of a hair pencil, is to be 
laid on a plate of cle.r glaſs; and if applied firſt to the third 
- magnifier, then to the ſecond, and, finally, to the fifſt, 
will ſhew the different animalcules it contains, of ſeveral 
kinds and ſhapes as well as ſizes Phil. Tranf. No 284. 
The animalcules found in this liquor, are principally of fix 
kinds: -1. The largeſt kind of all is in length about the 
diameter of a hair, and of ſcarce a fourth part of that mea- 
ſure in breadth: they are very thin and tranſparent, but their 
back is darker” than their belly: they turn about very fre- 
quently and nimbly in the water; their fides are fringed with 
© a great number of minute feet, which are ſeen principally at 
the two ends; and at one end there are alſo ſome briſtles 
longer than the feet, which make a ſort of tail. They are 
very nimble, and walk as well as ſwim, and will climb up 
a hair if put in among them. „„ 


a hair's breadth; but their tail is five or ſix times as long as 
their body. This they either carry ſtrait, or in a ſpiral form; 

and at the other end they thruſt out a ſort of bearded tongue: 
theſe make a conſtant current of water toward them. 
3. There is a ſmaller ſort than theſe, which are ſometimes 


the water is evaporating. ' . 1 8 

A fourth kind appear like ſlender worms, fifty times as long 

as broad: their thickneſs is not above the hundredth part of 

a hair's breadth; and they move with equal eaſe either for- 
ward or backward. There are a fifth ſort extremely minute 

and round; and a fixth kind which are longer than theſe, 

but not larger; and probably there may be yet many kinds 


a little diſſolved falt or ſugar, or ſpirit of vitriol, or even 
ſpittle will kill them; and in the drying away of the waters 
many of them burſt, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 203; ©. 
PER AQUATORES,. among the Romans, aſſeſſors appointed 
to regulate the cenſus according to every man's cifcumttances, 
by eaſing thoſe that were overcharged, and raiſing the taxa- 


tion if too low. Pitiſe. in vo. 
the ſize of the pearch, being ten or eleven fingers in length, 
and about three fingers broad in the broadeſt part. 
very rough and ſharp prominences. Its eyes are large, and 
it has one long fin running down the back, which is ſup- 
ported by rigid and prickly rays. Its tail is not forked; 1 
whole body is a ſilvery white, with a faint bluſh of red. Its 
ſcales are extremely ſmall,” and of a triangular figure, and 
its belly-is very white. It is a ſea fiſh, and is wholeſome and 


f PERANITES, the name of à ſtone mentioned with many idle 
ſtories of its origin, by the writers of the middle ages. 

It ſeems originally to have been only a corruption of the word 
' + peantides,''a name by which the antients ſeem to have ca 

our flalactitet or dug jenen 
PERCA, che prartiʒ in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, the 
name of 'a genus of fiſhes of the order of the acanthopte, 


of flies,. depoſited there for a nidus and food 
with 
per- 


purpoſe. ese 


1 
Lf 


hape, to very e 
* - Bauhine deſcribes a - much reſembling thia, but | 


maller and lefs fleſhy ; and the Pruflians and Polanders have 


2 ſon of great muſbream, which they call groezdiſhyz, \ which { 


en The charafters 5f theſe are, thar the mem rane of 
. thegills has ſeven bones, and the back has one or two fin. 
Of this yu are the perca,\lucioperca, lupus, &c, Line 
| Syſtema ature, p. 5% OP RI, 


In the Artedian fyſtem- of ichthyology,, the characters of che 
peareh ure theſe : It is of the acanthopterygious kind. The 

ioſtege membrane on each fide, contains ſeven bon. 
The ſcales ure very hard and rbugh, or armed with a * 


days there will be ſeen a pellicle or thin ſkin ſwimming on the 


This is a congeries of multitudes of ſmall animals; and he. 


2. There is a ſmaller ſort; whoſe length is about a third gf | 


ſeen of an oval figure, and ſometimes long and flat like a 
flounder : theſe alſo have feet which are plainly ſeen when 


not diſcovered. ' Theſe ſmall animals are eafily deſtroyed; ' 


Its mouth is large and round, and has no teeth, but ſeverd 
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PER 


: « at the ends; and the upper lamina of the cover- 
— 4 2 gil is ſerrated at the edges. There are ſome- 
| — two fins on the back, ſometimes only one. 
Of the former ſort, or thoſe which have two fins on the back, 
the ſpecies are, 1. The pearch with ſix tranſverſe black 
lines, | | Wl . 
| 2. The pale ſpotted pearch, with two teeth in 
rey n= each fide, aver” than the others. This is the 
1 or barſe. 3. The pearch with eight or nine black 


tranverſe lines on each ſide. This is the 4er piſciculus of 


2 pearch which have 'only one fin on the back, the 


ing are the ſpecies: 1. The pearch with one back- fin, 
r 3 This is 4 cernua of authors. 2. 
The pearch with one back- fin, with black longitudinal lines 
on each ſide. This is the fiſh called by the Germans ſchrait- 
for. 3. The pearch with ſeven tranſverſe black lines on 
each fide, and with red and blue marks on the head and 
belly. This is the perca minima auttorum. 4. The pearch 
with thirteen rays in the back-fin, and forty in the pinna ani. 
This is the /abrax of authors, by ſome called the pus ma- 
rines; and by others ſpigola; we call it a baſſe. Artedi Gen. 
44g * perca is of Greek origin, and is derived from the 
word wiro;, which ſignifies variegated with black or duſky 


ts 3 a character common to moſt of the ſpecies of this | 


The common pearch affords good ſport for the angler. The | 


beſt time for their biting is, when the ſpring is over, and 
before the heats of ſummer come on. At this time they are 


very greedy, and the angler, with good management, may | 


take at one ſtanding all that are in the hole, be they ever fo 
many. a Eg OR | 

The proper baits are a minow or young frog; but the worm 
called the brand ing, well ſcowered, is alſo excellent at all 
times of the year. When the pearch bites, he ſhould always 
have a great deal of time allowed him to ſwallow the bait. 
The pearch will bite all day long, if the weather be cloudy ; 
but the beſt time is from eight to ten in the morning, and 
from three till fix in the afternoon. The pearch is very ab- 
| ftemious in winter, and will ſeldom bite in this ſeaſon of 


year; if he does at all, it is in the middle of the day; at 


which time indeed all fiſh bite beſt at that ſeaſon. | 


If the bait be a minow, which is the bait that affords moſt | 
diverſion to the angler, it muſt be faftened to the hook alive, 


by putting the hook thro' the upper lip or the back-fin ; it 

muſt be kept at about midwater, and the float muſt be a 

3 and a cork, that the minow alone may not be able to 
= Vt bk \ PK 

The line muſt be of filk, and ftrong ; and the hook armed 

with a ſmall and fine wire, that 'if a pike ſhould take the 


bait, as is not unfrequently the caſe, he may be taken. The 
way to carry the minows or ſmall dgeons alive for baits, | 


is this: A'tin pot is to be provided with holes in the lid, and 
filed with water, and the fiſh being put in this, the water 
is to be changed once in a quarter of an hour by the holes, 
without taking off the lid at any time, except when the bait 
is to be taken out. a 4 Brag d 


take baits enough for the day, without any farther trouble. 
When the bait is a frog, the hook is to be faſtened to the 


. 


upper part of the leg. The beſt place for the fiſhing for 


Pearch is, in the turn of the water near ſome gravelly ſcour. | 


A place of this kind being pitched upon, it ſhould be baited 
over night with lobworms choped to pieces; and in the 
morning on going to it, the depth is to be regularly plumbed, 
and then the hook is to be baited with the worm or other 
bait; and as it drags along, r > pk will ſoon ſeize upon it. 
PERCA 8 in zoology, ch 

ſomewhat reſembling our pearch, but differing in that it is 


of a brown colour, and has feverat blue lines under its ſnout, * — 
72 fins are green. It is caught in the lakes and rivers of | P 
freſh water, 'ar Amboina, and js à very delicately taſted fiſh. | 


bodies interpoſed © 


and ſome blueneſs in the adjoining fins, but its back and 


r 

Ray's Ichthyogr. Append. p. 1. 
0 art, the g {ded 3 

h, but remarkable : 


' a fiſh of the ſhape of the 


more common name. among authors is erna. Gefner de 


* * 


Piſc. p. 825. ' See CERN Ua. 


non to its length, and more vari 


back is variegated with fix or ſeven blackiſh tranſverſe x 
e thoſe of the pearth, and the intermodiate ſpace is | 
hole pearch, — Tere prince 14,7 00,000,000, inſtead of 2,338, &c. fo that 


Of 2 ſomewhat reddiſh hue, eſpecially toward the head, Its 
whole head, and part of its — are very ele 


vow, with ſeveral reddiſh” yellow {pats. and is very long, 
and has its anterior 
extremely wide, and 
hap, and its eyes very large. It is very common in the 
Sverr, Vor. H. 


. 


en! with red pad blue fireaks. Its back fin is 8 


terminated in ſpines. Its mouth is 
always gapes open; its teeth are 


and with the fins of the belly red. This is our com- 


A ſmall cafting-net made for theſe little fiſh ſhould be taken | 
out with the pearch tackle, and one or two caſts of this will | 


e for x gold_ colour gout its gills: it is | || 
common in our rivers, and is called in Englih à ruffe ; its | 1 


: 


2 


the | Theſe are paradoxes which cannot be urged againſt thoſe who 
maintain the forces of bodies to be . ws 


— 


. 


e name of a freſh water fiſh, | 


- 
— 


PERCOLATION (Cycl.) Many have attempted the conden- 


PERCUNOS, the name of an antient Pruſſian idol. See the 
PERCUSSION (Cy .)—If an elaſtic body ftrike a larger ela 


move in a contrary direction to what it did at firſt, and 
alſo give the larger body a greater quantity of motion than 


tion of 2 to 1; which is the limit to which the motion of 


Hence it follows, that if the force of moving bodies be mea- 


ſum of the quantities of motion of bodies moving the ſame 


the ſhock, which is an univerſal rule admitted by the New- 
tonians. But they admit that a ſpring bent between two bo- 


dies. Hence it follows, that according to this doctrine, tho” 
a ſpring may give motion to bodies, it cannot, by a contrary 


If a body A move towards the body C, at reſt, and an in- 


e body, the velocity 
ERCA marina, the ſea pearch, in zoology, the name of a ſea | 
bib, much reſembling the common freſh water pearch inn 
Thape, fize, and colours, but ſomething thinner in propor- th 


PER - 


Mediterranean, and is a well-taſted fiſh. Rondelet. de Piſc. 
p. 120. Geſner de Piſc. p. $19. | 


ſing of wines by percolation, or ſeparating from 'them that 
ſuperflitbus moiſture or water, which dilutes them below the 
true ſtandard of vinous liquors, in order to make them richer 
and fitter for keeping; but it does not appear that ſuch at- 
tempts have as yet ſucceeded. See Stabl, de concentr. vin. 


article PoTRIMPos. 


ſic body at reſt, the ſmaller body will always rebound, and 


what was originally in the ſmaller body. And this quan- 
tity of motion communicated, may be greater than the ori. 
gival motion, in any ratio leſs than that of 2 to 1. For 
ſuppoſing the ſmall body and its velocity, to' be denoted by 
unity, and the larger body at reſt by x, the velocity of x 


after the ſhock will be . and its quantity of motion 


will be I But tho* the proportion of 2x to 1+x in- 
creaſes when x increaſes, yet its limit will be the propor- 


x may approach indefinitely near. 


ſured by their quantity of motion, a body may, by percuſſion, . - 
immediately communicate a greater force than itſelf has to 

another, and this in any proportion leſs than double. 

But if other elaſtic bodies be interpoſed, a body may me- 

diately communitate a greater force than its own to another | 
larger body x, in any proportion leſs than that of x/x to 1. . 
Thus if x = locooeo, the body 1 with the velocity 1, | 
may, by the means of intermediate bodies, give it the force 
999000000 ; and the ſum of the abſolute forces of all theſe 

bodies taken together, ariſing from the percuſſion, may ex- 

ceed the force of the firſt or unity, in any ratio leſs than 

2x4/x to 1, or 2000000000 to 1, altho' the relative force 

in all caſes remains as at firſt = 1. 


by their maſles 
and the ſquares of their velocities. 
It is alſo to be obſerved, that thoſe who meaſure force by the 
quantity of motion, muſt deny that there is any force loſt 
by the impreſſions made on ſoft bodies, or by the bending 
of elaſtic bodies: for if any were loſt from ſuch cauſes, the 


way, could not remain the fame before, during, and after 
dies may,. by unbending itſelf, generate motion in theſe bo- 


action, take it away; which ſeems no ſmall paradox. 


terniediate body B of a mean magnitude be placed at reſt 
between them, ſo that A firſt impels B, and then B impels 
C, a greater motion will be given to C thay if A had ſtruck 
it directly. And if B be a mean proportional between A 


'B 


1 


ly as 1 to 4,677,000,000,000. Hg. . 
But it is to be obſerved, that there is a miſtake in the im- 


res hl 
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. ciples 
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55 wiple; that the ſame quantity of 
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motion is always preſerved 
in the world. Wet NT oh Nn 
Some have thought this augmentation no ſmall difficulty againſt 
thoſe who maintain the moving force or power of action in 
| bodies, to be proportional to their quantities of motion. This 
difficulty does not preſs the Leibnitians ; for it is to be obſerv- 
ed, that notwithſtanding the prodigious increaſe of motion 
here. aſſigned, yet there is no increment of the vis viva of | 
this ſyſtem of bodies. See the articles Fox cE and Vis v:va. 
A learned author has urged, that if the force of bodies were in 
proportion to their quantities of motion, the increaſe in the 
motion here mentioned might be employed to reſtore the mo- 
tion of the firſt body, and hence make a perpetual motion. 
But it is anſwered, that as the motiom of the laſt is increaſed 
in the ſame direction with the firſt, the motion of all the reſt 
will be in the contrary direction, and equal to that of the laſt 
diminiſhed by unity: hence the ſum of the motions in the 
ſame direction, remains as it did, equal to that of the firſt 
and ſmalleſt body, which we ſuppoſe unity. See Maclaurin's 
Demonſtrat. des Loix du choc des Corps, p. 21. Paris, 1724. 
and S. Graveſand. rem. ſur la poſſibilitè du mouvement perpe- 
tuel in Journ. Liter. | 5 1 5 
It is to be obſerved, that there is a limit which the velocity 
communicated to the laſt body never amounts to, (ſuppoſing 
the firſt and laſt bodies, and the velocity of the firſt before tlie 
ſtroke, to be given) but to which it approaches continually, 
while the number of ſuch bodies interpoſed between the firſt 
and laſt is always increaſed. And this limit is to the velocity of 
the firſt body before the ſtroke, in the ſubduplicate ratio of 
the firſt body to the laſt. a 5 
Mr. Huygens has not mentioned this limit, but the curious 
may ſee the determination of it in Mr. Maclaurin's fluxions, 
art. 514: In the caſe mentioned 15 Huygens, this limit will 
be a number expreſſed by fourteen figures, for its logarithm is | 
14. 9004850. | 85 | ; 3 
PERDIX, the part, idge, a bird well known and eſteemed at 
table, of which naturaliſts enumerate five ſpecies. 1. The 
common partridge. 2. The Braſilian partridge, called iambu, 
of a duſky yellow colour, ſpotted with brown: of this there 
are two ſpecies, a larger and a ſmaller. See the article 
IAuBv. 


— 


ger. 4. The red-legged partridge, common in France and 
Italy, and called there catumo. See Cor uno. And, 5. The 
Græcian partridge, which is twice as 1 as ours, and not 
© Teeming to differ from the cotumo in any thing but ſize: they 
are "okay fue fewer birds, but none are ſo delicate as the 


” "Cotums. 58 ornithology, p. 1 19. | 


PeRDix alba, the white partridge, a name given by many to 


the /agopus, a rough- footed bird of the gallinaceous kind, com- 
mon on the ſnowy mountains, and by ſome called the rabolane. 


Sees the article LAG O Us. 


PerDIx marina, the ſea-partridge, a name given by fome au- 


| thors to the ſoal-fiſh, from the firmneſs and delicacy of its fleſh. | 


© Bellon. de Aquat. Vol. I. p. 34. 

PeRDrx, in conchyliology, a name given oy authors to a genus 

of ſhells, ſuppoſed to reſemble the partridge in the ſhades and 
diſpoſition of the colours. | | 


Tue pattridge-ſhell is of the dolium, or concha globoſa claſs, and 


is ſtriated and ſpotted in a peculiarly elegant and regular man- 


. 


ner. See DoLivm. © 7 
PERDONIUM, a term, invented by Paracelſus, to expreſs wine 
_ _ medicated with herbs. : ET 

PEREGRINATORES, in botany, a name for ſuch ſtudents in 


that ſcience as have taken long journies, and viſited the remoteſt | 


ions, in ſearch of plants. Linnæi Fund. Bot. p. 1. 
PERE TERION, a name given 
perforating part of the trepan. ys ar oe 
PERFECT, perfecti, in church hiſtory, a deſignation which the 

followers of Valentinus aſſumed tothemſelves. Hoffm. Lex. invoc. 
PERFOLIATA, the ſame with bupleurum, or hare's ear; a plant 
recommended by authors as a vulnerary of thefirſt claſs. It is ap- 

-  pliedexternally to contuſions, freſh wounds, and luxated joints. 

f There are many who eſteem it a remedy even for the king's 
been famous : but all this wants proof. See HARE's ear. 
PERFOLIATE-leaf,. among botaniſts... See LI Aar. 
PERFORATA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 

the hypericum, or St. John's wort, from the fall holes ſeen all 

+, Over its leaves, if held up to the light. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

PERFORATUS (Cyd.)—PzRrrorATus brachii, in anatomy, 

. a name given by Placentini to a muſcle of the arm, now gene- 
_ © rally known by the name of the corac-brachialis. It has b 

g Woch pars interierit pr incipii cubitum 
naa, eſteeming it on'y 
N "rites who followed Velalius have 
* pars, and portio, not eſteeming it a fing mucke: and Caſle- 
- rius, Who” wrote after Placentini, calls it 


Fips, Who! | V Place only partio carnoſa 
and cenſures that author for thinking it a diſtin muſcle, 1 


_ *cealllingie perforatus.” © - 
„r ee v1 7 
3 q ar 

(#1019 


, 
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PERIANTHIUM, in botany, expreſſes. that ſort of cup which 


the article CAI T Xx. | | 
PERIAGOGE, Iipaywyn, in rhetoric, the ſame with peribole, 


3. The ferdix damaſcena of Aldrovand, which re- 
ſembles our fartridge, but its feet are yellow and its beak lon- | 


by chirurgical writers to the | 


evil, and its virtues in the cure of navel-ruptures have long 


y diſputed not to be a diſtinct muſcle. Veſalius calls 
[7 fleftentium primi car- 
a part of that muſcle. Many of. the 
iven it alſo the name of 
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conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, or elſe of one leaf divided into ſeve. 
ral ſegments, and ſurrounds the lower part of the flower. See 


See the next article. 


PERIBOLE, a word uſed very 2 by Hippocrates, and 


in different places, in very difterent ſenſes. Sometimes it 
ſignifies a tranſlation of the humors from one part to another. 
ſometimes only the dreſs or garments of a patient. In the 
firſt of theſe ſenſes, the word is frequently uſed to expreſ; à 
tranſlation of the morbific matter from the center to the ſur- 
face, in the termination of a-d 
puſtules all over the body. | 


PERIBOLE, Hippo, in rhetoric, is uſed where many things are 


accumulated into one period ; which might have been divided 
into ſeveral. We have an inſtance in Cicero's defence of 
Flaccus : Quad ſi eſſet aliguando futurum, ut aliguis de L. Flac; 
pernicie cogitaret ; nunquam tamen exiſtimaui, Judices, Decium 
Lælium, optimi viri filium, optimd ipſum ſpe præditum, ſummæ 
 dignitatis, eam ſuſcepturum accuſaticnem, que ſceleratorum potius 
civium odio, & furori, quam ipſius virtuti, atque inſtitutæ ado- 
leſcentiæ, conveniret. | | 
Now this long period might very well have been divided into 
the three following: 1. Quad ſi eſſet aliguando futurum, ut ali. 
quis de L. Flacci pernicie cogitaret; nunguam tamen exiſtimavi, 
Judices, Decium Lælium, eam ſuſcepturum accuſationem, 2. E. 
enim is oftimi viri filius, optimd ipſe ſpe præditus, ſummæ digni- 


tatis. 3. Accuſatio vero hæc ſceleratorum potius odio et furori, quam 


ipſius virtuti atque inſtitute adoleſcentia, conveniret.. Voſſi 
et. I. 6. p. 439. ſeq. See PUNCTUATION, Cy cdl. 
PERICALAMITIS, in the materia medica of the antients, a 
name given by ſome to the adarce. | = 
We find the word pericalamitis in 'a deſcription recorded in 
Galen, and it has generally been underſtood to mean ftyra:, 
that being called calamita: but the adarce is the thing ſignified 
by the name, which expreſſes its manner of formation, it be- 
ing always found concreted about the ſtalks of reeds that grow 
on the edges of waters. Galen l. 1. See ADARCE. 
PERICARDIUM (Cycl. )—We read of a pericardium of a mon- 
ſtrous ſize, out of which above three pounds of coagulated 
blood and ſerum were taken. See Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. Vol. V. 
e CE cores FA 3 
PERICARPIUM, among botaniſts, a covering or caſe for the 
ſeeds of plants: it is the germen of the piſtil enlarged. There 


are no leſs than nine ſpecies of paricarpia: 1. A capſule. 2. 
A conceptaculum. , 3. A 4. Alegume. 5. A nut. 
6. A drupe. 7. An apple. 8. A berry. 9. A ſtrobilus. 


See CaPsUuLE, CONCEPTACULUM, Sc. 
PERICHAREIA, a word uſed by the antients to 

den ſurprize of 

occaſion death. f 
' PERICHRISIS, a word 1 


expreſs a ſud- 
joy, ſuch as has been frequently known to 


ſed by the antients for a liniment, 
. principally of the oleaginous or ſpirituous kinds, and as thin 
and fluid as oil. LIE . 
PERICLASIS, a word uſed by the antients for a fracture of 2 
limb, attended with a large wound, 
of the bone, or part of it, are laid bare. | | 
PERICLYMENUM,, wocd- bind or honey-ſuckle, in botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: 


| 


ſeveral ſegments at the edges; the cup finally becomes a round- 
iſh juicy fruit or berry, containing a compreſſed ſeed of 3 
„„ %%% c LE 
The ſpecies of 3 enumerated by Mr. Tourneſon, 
are theſe: 1. The ever green Virginian long flowering per- 
chmenum: and, 2. The yellow flowered Indian periclymenu- 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 68. CCC 
PERICNEMIA, a. word uſed by 
parts about the caif of the leg. ni nt | 
PERIDONIUS /apis, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſom* 
of the writers of the middle ages to the pyrites, which the) 
call allo perth, ee eee 
PERIDROMIDES, n. eee, in antiquity. See XVYS I. 
PERIDROMOS, a word uſed by the old Greek writers to e. 
preſs the extreme edge of the hairs of the head, hen hang” 


—— oP; 3 


Ing down-in their natural form. | 


ERIESTECOS, in medicine, an epithet for diſeaſes, gh and 
_ ſymptoms, which are ſalutary, and prognoſticate the futut: 

better health of the patient 
PERIGRAPHE, a word uſually underſtood to expreſs a careleb 
or inaccurate delineation of any thing: but in Veſalius it. 
uſed to expreſs the white lines or impreſſions that appear inthe 


muſculus rectus of the abdomen”  . _. 
PERILEUCOS, in the. natural of the antients, a name 


ſome medical writers for the 


given to an agate; but not of 4 Ade ſpecies, but on 


the name of phaſſacha! 


others, See the 
WO 


A 


. 
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by which the broken ends 


the flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is tubular, and divided into | 


iſeaſe, by the breaking out of 


0 


p ER 


UM (el.) -The bones of the human body in 
1 _ ys for the moſt part covered exteriorly by 


a membrane, called by the general name perioſſeum. T his is | 


ver the cartilages and ligaments alſo, as well-as the 
dee when. it —— the cartilages, it is called perichon- 
Fray when the ligaments, perideſmium. | 3 
The perigſſeum in general is a fine ſtrong membrane, or mem 
branous expanſion, not equally thick in all its parts, more or 
leſs tranſparent, of a very cloſe texture, not eaſily y:elding, 
extremely ſenſible, and compoſed of ſeveral planes of fibres 
differently diſpoſed, and mixed with a great number of fine 
veſſels and nervous filaments. vu 
This. membrane does not immediately ſurround thoſe portions 
of bones which are covered by cartilages, nor thoſe in which 
ligaments or tendons are inſerted ; neither does it cover thoſe 
"tions of cartilages which are expoſed to friction, as in the 
moveable articulations, channels, Sc. and laſtly, it does not 
cover thoſe portions of the teeth which lie out of the ſockets 
and gums. The innermoſt plane, of the fibrous texture of the 
$erioſteum, or that which immediately adheres to the ſurface 
of the bones, is fixed thereto by an infinite number of ſmall 


fibrous extremities, brought from all the planes, and which 


enter the pores of the bones. Theſe extremities are accom- 
panied by capillary veſſels and nervous filaments, which hav- 
ing run for ſome ſpace between the different planes of the pe- 
rio eum, perforate the innermoſt at the orifices of the pores of 
che bones. The perioſteum is of different thickneſſes, but 
this difference of thickneſs does not appear near ſo much on 
the outer ſurface, as on the inner ; which is marked in many 
places with impreſſions, owing to the ſulci, depreſſions, lines, 
and inequalities on the ſurface of the bones. 
Some anatomiſts have been of an opinion, that this membrane 


was not only united to, but cloſely braced round the bones; - but miſchie 


and that therefore it might ſet bounds to their growth. It is 
probable they had only examined a few bones on this occaſion, 
for had they conſidered thoſe which have concave ſurfaces, 
depreſſions, and incqualities, . they would there have found 
only a ſimple adheſion of the perigſteum, without any tenſion. 
In places where it is only fixed to the bone by the filaments of 


its innermoſt plane, it is eaſily pulled off from the bones ; but |. 


where the fibres of the other planes likewiſe penetrate the 


bones, eſpecially when theſe planes are very numerous, and | 


where the inſertions of tendons and ligaments mingle with 
theſe fibres, the ſeparation is much more difficult. | 
| The perigſteum in general ſerves to ſupport that admirable tex- 
tur: of an infinity of capillary veſſels, by which the bones and 


all the parts belonging to them are nouriſhed : it likewiſe ſup- | 


ports a vaſt number of nervous filaments, by which ſenſation 


is communicated not only to this and to the internal membrane 
of the bones, but even, in ſome degree, to ſome portions of | 


the bones themſelves. Winſſouꝰs Anat. p. 116. 
PERIPHALLIA, Hipp, in antiquity, the ſame with phala- 
gogia. See PHALLAGoGIA-and DionysIA.  ' 1 
PERIPLOCA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe: the flower conſiſts of only one 
leaf, and is very open at the mouth; ſo as to reſemble a wheel ; 
from the cup there ariſes a piſtil, which is fixed like a nail into 
the back part of the flower, and ripens into a fruit ſo like that 
of the apocynum or dog's bane, that authors in general have 
confounded the two genuſes. The pod is long, and is com- 
poſed of two vaginæ, and ſplits open lengthwiſe from the baſe 
do the apex. Journ. Inſt. p. 93 | | 


The ſpecies of periploca, enumerated by Tournefort, are theſe : 


1. The long-leaved periploca, with purple flowers. 2. The 
long and narrow-leaved one, called by the Ægyptians ſecamone. 
3. The periploca of Monpelier, with roundiſh leaves, called 
by many authors ſcammonia Monſpeliaca. 4. The Montpelier 
teripleca, with ſharp pointed leaves. 5. The American peri- 
placa, with a ſomewhat echinated fruit. 6. The broad Ame 
lican periploca, with a hard, oblong, ſmooth and tumid pod. 


7. The white flowered climbing pes iplaca of America, with | 


very narrow willow-like leaves. 8. The low ſpreading Ame- 


rican periplaca, with leaves like thoſe of toad · flax. 9: Citron- | 
leaved umbelliferous creeping feriploca of America, with red 


flowers. 10. Creeping white-flowered American . periplaca, 
with leayes like thoſe of money-wort. 11. Citron-leaved 
| Climbing American periplcea, with a very large fruit. And, 


+ 


or profane, to paſs. Some ſay it was placed in the Adv, or inmoſt 
receſs of the temple, into which none entered but the prieſt : 
but Caſaubon will have it to be placed at the door of the 
temple, which opinion ſe. ms moſt probable, becauſe all perſons 
who were Ag., or unpolluted, were permitted to paſs be- 
yond it. Potter, Archæol. Græc. I. 2. c. 2. T. 1. p. 189. 

PERISCVLACISMUS, I:potvazniouc, a method of purification 


a whelp round the perſon to be purified. Potter, Archæol. 
Græc. T. p. 223. The word comes from o, Gu, a whelp. 
PERISS ON, in botany, a name given by the antient Greeks, 
and afterwards by the Romans, in the time of Pliny, to a kind 
of night - ſhade, which made thoſe people who took it inter- 
nally run mad. It was called alſo pentadryen and anbydron, 
and by ſome manicum ſirychnum, or ſunply manicon. See 
the article STRYCHNUM. | 


PERISSOSIS, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs a redun- 
dance of humours. 5 
PERISSOLOGY, H., in rhetoric, a quality of ſtile di- 

rectly oppoſite to brachylogy, and is otherwiſe called macrel'gy. 

See MAacRoLoGy, BRACHYLoGy, and Dicriox. 
PERISTERION, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the 17 7 minor, or (mall ſcabious. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
PERISTERITES, the pigeon-/tone, in natural hiſtory, a name 


pebble, which they ſuppoſe to repreſent very exactly a pigeon 
without its wings. It ſeems to have been a mere luſus nature, 
in the formation of a common pebble. The variations of fi- 
gure in the common pebbles are ſo infinite, that a perſon of a 
fertile imagination might find reſemblances to all the parts of 
| the creation in the ſtones of a ſingle gravel-pit. The giving 
names to ſuch accidental things is not only unneceſſary, 


vous, as it cauſes great confuſion in natural 
hiſtory. _ | 


the thorax. 7 | 1 | 
PERIS TIARCHUS, Ilepriapye, in antiquity, a name given to 
the perſon that officiated in a luſtration. Potter, Archæol. 
rec. T. 1. p. 36. | 4 or 2] 8 
The word comes from II ig, another name for Kabayuala. 
PERIST OMA, in anatomy, a word uſed by authors to expreſs 
the villous coat of the inteſt indem. 
PERISTVLION, n., among the Athenians, a large ſquare 
place, tho' ſometimes oblong, in the middle of the gymnaſium, 


Græc. I. 1. c. 8. T. 1. p. 39. 


PERITERE, in architecture, a place encompaſſed round with 


ſtand without, whereas in the periſtyle they ſtand within. 
PERITEXIS, a word uſed by the old medical writers to expreſs 
a colliqu ation. | | 


ages have called the pyrites; they ſay it has great virtues 
againſt the gout: ſome of them alſo have called it the /apis 
peridonius. Sr | | 


membrane ſurrounding the abdomen, is very variouſly.coloured. 
In ſome it is of a ſhining ſilvery whiteneſs, as in the. cyprini, 
_ perch, eſoces, c. In others it is of a fine. pale fleſh colour, 


riegated with very numerous black ſpots, as in the clupeæ, 
gadi, cotti and ſpari. Artedi's Ichthyolo g. 
PERIWINKLE, in natural hiſtory, the Engliſh name of a 
ſpecies of ſhells, called by authors Aurcina. See Bucc ixux. 
PERIWINKLE, pervinca, in botany. See PERVINCA., _ 
PERIZOMA, a word uſed by ſome authors for a truſs. 
PERMISSION, permiſſio, in rhetoric, a figure which differs in 
nothing from conceſſzon, except that the latter relates only: to 
argument -and- pleading, but the former to action: E. G. 
corpus: hed ipſa, qui ds multis relicta ſunt, vobis et uęſtræ con- 
dono peteſtati. Vas me quo pats: vabis videtur, utamint, . atque 
abutamint ; licebit impunꝰ. In me, quicquid libety flatuite, &c. 


ration, it is proper to treat them. like other recent abſceſſes ; 


12. The climbing bind weed · leaved American periploca, with an tive ointment, then to dreſs it with balſam of Peru, or ot 


alated fruit. MN, {tes Hh Lin of 1 25 
ERIPLYSIS, a name given by ſome authors to a diarrhcea, in 


which the ſtools are extremely thin and watry, and very fre- 


quent and large in quantity. 


n te . i. 
PERIPNEUMONY.. (Cycl — This diſeaſe is very frequently] rated ſpirit of wine, over the other remedies.:; -. 
confounded with the pleuriſy, and then one is miſtaken for In people who have been uſed to be afflicted with chi 


the other 


nguiſhed. See PrSUnIiss . 
3 a word uſed by chirurgi 
| don of matter, wholly ſurrounding any part. 
PERIRRHANTERION, Magz s dne,, in antiquitys 2 Yelſe 


all thoſe that were admitted to the ſacrifices were ſprinkled 5 
nd beyond which it was unlawful for any one that was Bages 


me other, ſometimes even by phyſicians. As this, however, 
s a diſorder of the lungs, and the other of the pleura, there 


| a Is der, well w 
ulually of ſtone or braſs,. filled with holy water, with which 


the like application; and laſtly, to apply ſome of the lead or 


Ws — 


dipped in a mixture of equal parts of lime: water and campho- 


1 1 * * 
my at 


ow. 


expected to appear, both before and during the 
acceſs of the ſevere cold, with ail of turpentine or · petroleum; 
and when the diſorder” firſt begins to ſhew itſelf, it is a very 
good method to wrap round the affected part vg range he 4 


? 


taken to keep off the cold. Fiiſler v Surg. P. a. 
| PERODACTYLAUS, in an „a name given by 


in frequent uſe among the Greeks: It was done by drawing 


given by ſome whimſical people to an odd conformation of a 


PERISTERNA, in anatomy, is uſed for the lateral parts of. 
7 * 


deſigned for walking, and the performance of thoſe exerciſes 
which were not to be performed in the palſira. Pitt. Archæol. 


columns, and with a kind of wings about it. Here the pillars 
PERITHE, a name by which ſome of the writers of the middle , 
PERITONEUM(Gc.)—In the. fiſh- kind, the peritoneum, or 


as in the ſalmon; and in ſome it is wholly black, or elſe va- 


Quoniam, omnibus rebus ereptis, ſclum mihi ſupergſt animes et 


[PERNIONES, «hildb/ains. When theſe tumours tend to ſuppu- 
. the beſt method is firlt to cleanſe the wound wich ſome digeſ 


| litharge plaiſters. - Oil of myrrh per diliguium is al ſo found of 
vaſt ſervice in theſe caſes, as is alſo the applying a compreſs 


the return of a certain ſeaſon, it will be found a great pre- 
| |- ſervative againſt thoſe troubleſome tumours, to anoint the parts 
ene attending them by which they may be certainly |, where they-are 


with one or other of -thoſe: oils, and care 


and others to one of the muſcles.of the foot, called by Albinus 


Ll 
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the flexor longus Jigitorum pedir, and by Winſlow, the perfo- | 
dran pedis, and the acceſſorius perforanitis pedis. 
PERON AZUS-(Cycl, )-Pzron avs maximus, a muſcle of the 

leg, commonly called peranæus e | 

It is long and penniform, and lies on the fibula. It is fixed 
above to the anterior and outer part of the head of that bone, 
and to a ſmall portion of the head of the tibia; then to the 
_ outſide of the neck of the fibula, to the upper half of the 
external angle of that bone, and to the aponeuroſis tibialis; 

which ut that place makes a ſeptum between this muſcle and 
the extenſor pollicis; from hence turning backward accord- 


ing to the direction of the bone, it forms a' conſiderable ten- | 
down behind the external malleolus is | 


don; which running 
inſerted in the ſide of the baſis of the firſt metatarſal bone, 
and a little in the baſis of the os cuneiforme majus. in- 
flows Anatomy, p. 221. | 
PERON aus medius. This | 
and is a long muſcle ſituated anteriorly on. the middle part of 
the fibula. It is fixed above by fleſhy fibres to more than the 
middle third part of the anterior or outſide of the fibula, 
and to the neighbouring part of the aponeuroſis tibialis. It 
is likewiſe fixed to a production from the infide of that apo- 
neuroſis, which runs to the upper part of the tibia, and 
there ſerves for a middle ſeptum between this muſcle and the 
extenſor digitorum longus; from thence it runs down and 


forms a tendon, which going in the direction of the oblique | 


line of the fibula, paſſes behind the external malleolus, and 
then thro an annular ligament common to it and to the 
peronaus maximus, and is afterwards inſerted in the tuberofity, 


at the baſis of the fifth metatarſal} bone, ſending off a ſmall | 


tendon to the firſt phalanx of the little toe. YYinſlow's Ana- 
tomy, p. 218. N 


PEroN us minimus, a ſmall muſcle vulgarly thought to be a 


portion of the extenſor digitorum longus, tho it is eafily | 


| ſeparable from it. | 
It is fixed by fleſhy fibres in the lower half of the inſide of 
the fibula, —· two oblique bony lines, on one fide of 
the lower part of the extenſor digitorum longus, to which 
muſcle it is fimply contiguous; from thence it runs down, 
contracting in breadth, and paſſes, with the extenſor lon- 
gur thro the common annular ligament, forming a flat ten- 
don, which ſoon ſeparates from thoſe of the extenſor, and 
is inferted near the baſis of the fifth metatarſal bone. It is 
diſtinguiſhed from the other two peronæi by a ſeptum, or 
production of the ligamentary aponeuroſis of the tibia. Vin- 


Ibid. . (OL 
PEROQUETTE, in zoology, the name of a- ſmall ſpecies of 
fte pſMracus or parrot kind, with a long tail. : 
There are ſeveral kinds of this bird: 1. The common, which 
is green, red, and yellowiſh, and was the firſt ſpecies of 
parrot brought into Europe, and well known among the 
antients; 2. The peroquette, which is green all over, with- 
out any variegation. 3. The pale, green, and red kind. 4. 
The red green creſted kind. 5. The red kind, with 
i with black and green. * MY | 


e theſe, Marggrave has deſcribed ſeven other Braſilian 


Kinds, called the turaputejuba, iuitirica, jendaya, tuiete, tuipara, | 


' . anaca, and guijubatui, which ſee under their ſeveral names; and 
two others, to which no particular name has been given; 
one of the fize of a ſwallow, all over green, with a black 

| beak and a very long tail; and the other of the ſize of a 
ſtarling, of à deep green on the back, and paler green on 
the belly, and with a ſhorter tail. Ray's Ornithology, p. 76, 
77, 1908: . | FF | 
PERPENDICUL.AR-roots. See FiBROSE-roofs, 725 
PERSIAN- bell, a ſpecies of dolium. See DoLium. 
PERSIC A, the peuch- tres, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of: which are theſe: The flower is of 
the rofaceous kind, being compoſed of 8 arranged 
in a circular form. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and final- 
ly becomes a fl 


wiſe, and containing a ſtone rough and full of irregular holes, 


: 
3 


The ſpecies of prach, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
- theſe: 1. The" common green white ſoft fleſhed peach. 2 
The double flowered porch,: 3. The peach with blood-red 
juice. 4. The hard peach,” with white or fleſh- coloured pulp. 
3. The hard peach, wich bon- coloured pulp. 6. The fum- 
met 
8. The 
fruit, | peach with a round 
. duſky red, very ſwweet- taſted fruit. 13. The peach with a 
large round firm 
- ow F 
witch 1 


a 


is commonly called peronæus anticus, | 


eſhy fruit of a roundiſh figure, ſulcated length- | 


dwarf 


PER 


PaksicA concha, in natural hiſtory, a name given to a y 
remarkable and beautiful ſea ſhell, which authors have lon 
been at a loſs to reduce to any genus. S 
Aldrovand has thrown it to the end of his work, and ſa: 
it would be of the turbinated kind, if it did not want N 
- turba. It is truly of the genus of the con ha globoſa, or do iu 
See Dol iu. | 
Pexsic A terra; in natural hiſtory, -an earth of the ochre king 
| known in the colour ſhops of London by the name of Indian 
red. 15 
It is a very fine purple ochre, of a conſiderably compact tex. 
ture, and great weight; while in the earth it is of a pure 
blood colour, and is not to be cut with the ſpade, but is du 
with iron crows, and falls in irregular maſſes. It is of 4 
rough duſty- ſurface, and full of conſiderably large bright 
glittering particles: theſe are white and of a fine luſtre. It 
adheres firmly to the tongue, is rough and harſh to the touch 
ſtains the hands very deeply, and is of a rough aſtrirgent 
taſte, and makes a very violent efferveſcence with acid men- 
ſtruums. 1 
It is dug in the iſland of Ormuz, in the Perſian gulf, and in 
ſome parts of the Eaſt Indies. Hill's Hiſt. of Fol. p 58. 
PERSICARIA, arſmart, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of 
the apetalous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtamina which ariſe 
from a cup divided into ſeveral ſegments. The piſtil finally 
becomes a fruit of a flatted oval figure, and pointed at one 
end, and contained in the capſule, which was the cup of 
the flower. | | | 
The ſpecies of perſicaria, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The common mild or ſpotted ar/mart. 2. The 
. ſpotted ar/mart, with ſpots of the figure of a horſe-ſhoe. 3. 
The mild ar/mart without ſpots. 4. The white flowered 
mild arfmart. 5. The burning a'/mart, or water pepper. 
6. The burning arſmart, with white flowers. 7. The leſot 
arſmart. 8. The white flowered leſſer arſmart. 9. The 
narrow-leaved arſmart. 10. The long and narrow-leaved 
_ arſmart, called the long-leayed and water pondweed. 11. The 
long-leaved Valentia arſmart. 12. The arſmart with leaves 
hoary underneath. 13. The great dock-leaved arſmart, with 
purple cups. 14. The black-leaved alpine arſmart, with 
white cups. 15. The ar/mart with lepidium leaves. 16, 
The long procumbent ar/mart, with narrow not f 
leaves, and long flender ſpikes. 17. The white flowered 
ſhrub ſpotted Virginian arſmart. 18. The ſhrub ſpotted Vir- 
ginian ar/mart, with fleſh-coloured flowers. Turn, Inſt, p. 


1 3 . 
IR arſmart without ſpots, is by ſome eſteemed 2 
good diuretic, but it ſeems too acrid to be given internally 
without great caution. Externally it is uſed by many in ca- 

_ taplaſms againſt indurated tumors, and in inveterate ulcers: 
That with ſpotted leaves has no virtues. 

PERSOLATA, in botany, a word uſed by Pliny as the name 
of a kind of ,burdock, different from the per/onata. 

He has, in the beginning of the chapter, ſpoken of the arci- 
um of the Greeks, which he ſays the Latins ſometimes 
called pe, ſonata, and afterwards adds this perſolata; which, 
he ſays, was a plant vulgarly known and called by the Greeks 
arcium. 5 | | 
He ſeems to allow, that the Greeks called both theſe plants 
by the ſame name; but he diſtinguiſhes the perſelata from 
perſonata, by ſaying that the former has leaves like thoſe of 
the great gourd, but larger and more hairy. It is probable, 
therefore, that he diſtinguiſhes under theſe two names, the 
two different ſpecies of the great burdock common with us, 

the one with ſimple, the other with woolly heads. 

PESONATA, in botany, a name by which ſome have ex 
preſſed the common great burdock. Baubin, v. 3. p. III. 


PERSONA TED.--Horwer. See PERSONAT I, Cycl. 


PERSPECTIVE (Cyel. )— Military PERSPECTIVE, 


Cyec that where- 

in —5 eye is ſuppoſed to be infinitely remote from the table 
PERSPI CUITY, perſpicuitas, in rhetoric, is a principal virtue 
ol tile, to which all the ornaments and beauties of ſpecch 


. | ought to give way 


A diſcourſe is equally obſcured by too much conciſeneſs and 
proſuſeneſs. (See BRacuyLocy and Mackouooy.) Se⸗ 
veral rhetorical figures are likewiſe deſtructive of perſpicu!y- 
See of. Rhet. I. 4 c. 1. p. 30, ſeq. i 7 
PERSPIRATION (Cycl.) —Perſtirution is influenced by the 
paſſions of the mind. Thus anger and joy increaſe, and 
fear and ſadneſs leſſen both perſpiration — urine. Anger 
cauſes a ſtrong motion in the membranes of the heart, anf 
quickens its contraction and dilatation, and th uickens 
x 1 a * of the blood veſſels an ger 
ing duæts, nſequence increaſes the diſch pete 
. urine; and that more or leſs, in 0 to 


anger, To the 


4344 


/ 


| 


PER 
The proportion of perſpiratign to urine is increaſed by all 
N reiſes which N the motion of the 52 755 and 
warm the in. Ds, Prpon len pt, the, ee role. 
: MAC How e Tat i bot ied . 
We have an account of a perſon, who by. paſſing 
nichts in aſtronomical ſpeculations, ad his prr/2jration ſo 
. obltrufted, by the cold and damp of the air in Holland, that 
hit he had worn for five or ſix weeks was as clean as if 
it had been worn but one day. . The conſequence of this 
w, that he gathered ſubcutaneous waters, but was cured in 
time. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 8. p. 138. ms „ 100 Kiez * 
We Q have ſeveral obſervations, experiments, and tables, re- 
- lating to the quantity of perſpiration, urine, and ſtopl, in 
South Carolina, by Dr. John, L ning. See Phil. Tranſ. N* 
. ß podgyous 37:35", 
en 5 6k of comet, being the ſame with Peru, See 
' the article VERU. 0 SOT hege e WY * 
pekTicA, among the Romans, a long rod for beating the 
fruit from trees. It was likewiſe uſed for a long meaſure. 
See PERCH, Cycl... of boca 11 1's Et 
pERVIGILIA, in antiquity, an; appellation given to nocturnal 
feſtivals, celebrated in hangur of ſeveral deities, as Ceres, 
Venus, Fortune, Oc. They were ſo called becauſe the nights 
C l n 
ERVIN CA, Fernwinkle, in potany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe: The flower con- 
fiſts of one leaf, and is of the funnei-ſhaped kind, but ſo 
very wide at the mouth, that it approaches to the ſaucer- 
ſhaßped ones, and is divided, into ſeveral ſegments at the rim. 
ye piltil- ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of 
* nail to the hinder. part of the flower: this, afterwards, 
becomes -a. ſeed veſſel, compoſed of two capſules, contain- 


an oblong ſeed, uſually of a. cylindric figure, and ſul- 


by . paſſing man) 
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Ihe ſpecies of peroinca, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 


theſe :. 1. The common , broad-leaved. periwinkle, with 1 


lue 


white flowers. 3. The common narrow-leaved. periwink/e, 
with blue flowers. 4. The common narrow-leaved peri- 
ibi e, with white lowers. 5. The common'narrow-leaved 
© periwinkle, with red flowers. 6. The co ˖ 


leaved periwinkle, with double blue flowers. 7. The com- 


deep purple. 8. The variegated double flowered periwinkle, |. 
9. The broad-leaved variegated periwinkle, And 10. The 


approaches very much to this genus. Tourn. Inſt. p. 119. 


_ ſeed, by their branches being long and trailing, and their 

leaves ſtnooth and gloſſy, and approaching to . ſhape of 
bay- leaves. Theſe plants ſeldom ripen their fruit; and the 
way to make them do it is, to plant them in a ſmall pot, 
and cut off all the trailing branches; by which means the 
nouriſhment will be 
Torn Inſt. p. 120. 


PERUVIAN- bark ( 


RE #- . | 
Oel) —The virtues of this medicine are 


in the common forms of powder, or infuſion in wine or in 
water, are great diſadvantages ;_ and our common method of 


certain, and have their inconveniency. - 

Mr Geoffroy has attempted a nethol of giving the bark in 
all its efficacy, without its ill taſte, and in one third of the 
uſual doſe, by means of his dry extract; twenty four grains 
of which, it is very certain, contains the hole efficacy of 
a dram of the choiceſt bark in powder; and is found by 
Experience to be wholly as efficacious, as certain, and. as 
ſpeedy, and really poſſeſſes all that the juices of the ſtomach! 


loading it with ſo large a quantity of uſeleſs matter. 


was the efficacious, what the uſeleſs part of the bar#,. and 
what the quantity of each in the whole, were theſe. He put 
into a matraſs a dram of choice bark in fine powder, and 


ſet the veſſel in a balneum mariz till the ſpirit was high co- 


a balneum mariæ, he obtained twenty grains of a dry ex- 
tract; and then putti 
maining powder, he drew what tincture he could by this 


£ 


f 


chree grains and a half of extract in the like dry form. 


could be ſeparated of the efficacious matter from a dram of 
ba'k, and the remaining powder, which was perfectly in- 


dram, n ſix grains, whigh the author ſuppoſes to 


have been the fibrous and infipit F 3s 
b 1 the fibrous and inſipi powder r nin the 
filters” 2 fi Os Ge Pp d, po der, mal 7 8 M | 
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which alone poſſeſſes 
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flowers. 2. The common broad-leaved periwinkle, with E 
mmon narrow- | __ 
mon narrow-leaved periwinkle, with double flowers, of a 


narrow-leaved variegated periwinkle. The tree called padrus, | - 


The pervincæ are eaſily known, even when not in flower or |” 


carried up to the ripening the fruit. | 
at this time ſufficiently Known]; but the largeneſs of its doſe | 


giving it in the extract or reſin, as we prepare them, not 


4 7 


can extract from thrice the quantity of powder, without 


The experiments this gentleman made to be aſſured of what 


pouring on it an ounce and a half of rectified ſpirit of wine, 


loured, and had extracted all the tincture it could, and fil- 55 
tering this tincture, and evaporating it on a, China-plate in | | 


"Eg on two-ounces of, water on the re- |. 
means, and evaporating, that in like manner, he obtained 


Thus, by the niceſt proceſs, twenty-four grains Were all that | 


lipid, weighed as much as was. required. to make up the 
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the ſame portion is all we 


1 


- 


ſin precipitates itſelf. * 3 D 
Wine, which is a, liquor partly aqueous, partly faline, and 
partly ſpirituous, is a menſtruum much properer to extr 


nn 


- the virtues of the bark than mete water, as it is much more 


able to diſſolve the juices or ſap condenſed and inſpiſſated in 
the bark of the tree; and for this reaſon a ſtrong infuſion of 
bark in this menſtruum remains clear, and keeps the reſin 
er when cold. Thus it is the fire alone which can 
ſuſpend the tefin in a watry infuſion of the bark; and in a 
vinous one,, the ſpirituous and inflammable part of the li- 
quor does the fame thing: and as the reſin of the bark, 


which there is great reaſon to believe poſſeſſes all the vir- 


tues of that medicine, is wholly precipitated from watry in- 
fuſions when cold, it is plain that there can be very little 
dependance placed on the common clear infuſions in this 


menſtruum: the remaining taſte in thele infuſions is only a 
faint bitterneſs, which ariſes from the gummoſe and faline 


parts of the, dried juices of the r,; the whole concrete 

es the virtue of the medicine, be- 
ing of the nature of thoſe bodies properly called gum reſins; 
which are but very imperfectly ſoluble ih water, and of 


\ ' 


_. which wine is the proper diffolvent. 


1 


In making the dry extract by means of water, the ſame au- 
thor put a dram of fine powder of 'pick'd bar“ into a large 
quantity of water, and keeping it in a conſiderable heat in 


1 


1177 


| 1e of iven in a third part of 
the doſe. Memoirs Acad. Science Par- 1738. 
an-bark has been found very effectual in preventing 
colds. The method in which it was uſed, in a caſe men- 
tioned in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, was, after due 
preparation, by bleeding or purging, to take two ounces of 
it every ſpring and fall. By this method, an habitual taking 
1 cold, and a conſequent ſore throat was cured. Phil. Tran. 
Ne 48. f. 3. en e ee Of be 
We 5 3 accounts of the great effects of the peruvian- 
bart in the cure of gangrenes and mortifications. See Med. 
Eſſ. Edinb. Vol. 3. Art. 5. or its Abridgment, Vol. 1. 
p. 175, ſeq. We have alſo ſeveral accounts of the good ef- 
fects of this medicine in ulcers and the ſmall pox. See Med. 
Eff. Vol. 5. Art, 10. or Abridgment, Vol. 1. p. 187. 
Many inſtances are recorded in medical writers of the jaun- 
dice, dropſy, aſthma, and all the train of nervous diſorders, 
brought on in a ſurpriſingly ſhort time after an injudicious 
adminiſtration of the bark; among others the curious may 
_ conſult the Med. Eff. Edinb. Vol. 4. Art. 44. 
The peruvian- bart is diſcovered to be effectual in the cure 
of mortifications from an internal cauſe. The hiſtory of 
this diſcovery is: In 1715, Mr. Ruſhworth, ſurgeon in 
Northampton, gave it to a patient labouring under a.mor- 
tification ; and having afterwards other proofs of its 
effects in this diſeaſe, communicated his diſcovery in 1731. 
Mr. Amyand ſoon tried it in ſuch caſes, and found it ſuc- 
ceſsful in ſeven. Mr. John Douglas confirmed this by the 
hiſtory of a patient of his, which he publiſhed in 1732; and 
Mr. Shipton ſoon after related his. ſucceſs by this medicine, 
to the Royal Society. © Mr: Ruſhworth and Mr. Amy- 
and. confine its uſe to mortifications, from an internal 
. cauſe; the former thinks it is not proper in all caſes of that 
kind, particularly where there is no intermiſſion of the fever. 
Mr. Douglas ſeems. to think it will ſucceed in all mortifica- 
tions, All theſe three, gentlemen gave half a dram for a 
| doſe every fourth hour. Mr. Shipton increaſed the doſe to 
two ſeruples, and gave it while the fever continued. He 
propoſed to have it tried in nome, phagedenæ, herpes, or 
Other chironian ulcers. Mr. Willtam Arrot, who lived a 
* conſiderable time in Peru, deſcribes the ttee from which the 
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PeSTILENTTAL carbuncle. 


+. Mgt mentis of the Kili; büt the firſt of theſe me- 
u e be frequently attended with the ill con- 
hk hi of ill conditioned Fule, ſiffnels, and loſs of mo- 
and Ibthetimies even with mottifications 
and the other wb harſh, and dangerous i in 
of this body: And the preſcnt practice univerſally 
4 10 both methods, being always for br 
to ſuppurate. Heiſfter's Surg. p. 206. 
diſon of the matter of theſe ſores has been Hicely and 


vldly enquired into, as to its nature and properties, by Dr, 
Alprans of . in the time of the plague there in 168 1 
tleman aving launced a PiNtilential boyle, collected 

dle matter from it, and | puttin Tg ie it into a retort, lating the 


Ir / dries the r Fo very Tlofely and exactly, and apply- 

in by props pradation this 7 Aro Wers of fire; at firſt 
thert came over rows then à more fat and viſcid liquor, 

'f an 6 800 K ; and laſtly, there appeared in the neck of 


way, and the veſſels cooled, the DoQor 


The ß fire den taken 4 
= its for | 

r Ko nöſtrils with peſfaries, and his mouth with 
ge, all ſoaked in vinegar and Venice treacle, 
veſſels were opened, however, there pro- 


'otit-of them a ſtench niore horrible than can be con- 


5 0 * friking the Doctor with an univerſal trembling, in 


| ; | ice i 


* vethrll bimſelf to taſte i it, 
from Wh 


His defence. He proceeded, however, 
che retort, and ſeparatin; 


to break the 


ot n res bir Reſhel, the perſon 
om the matter Was obtained, to 80 the . it was 
found to have à moſt dreadfully Piercing acrid taſte, which the 


Doctor compares to that of agua fegid. 


Hence he infers, that the molt terrible ſymptoms of this Fatal 
diſeaſe are to be Accounted for: the ſtomach,” wounded by ſo 
acrid a 1 as this mingled among the blood, nauſcates food, 
and is afflicted with contintial vomitifigs : the guts infeſted 
by the fate unwelcome gueſt, are thrown into violent per- 
turbations, whence ariſe thoſe diarthöras which oſten accom- 
pany the patient to his death; and from the horribly acrid 
quality of this juice, it is no wonder that ſuch piercing pains 
are found in the buboes, and ſuch burnings in the carbuncles 

that attend this diſeaſe, 

Hence alſo, as he obſerves, it is, that ſudorifics are the beſt 
remedies, ſince they allay the acrimony, and tend to expel the 

venomous juices thro the pores. In this ſickneſs at Prague 

this gentleman obſerved, that almoſt all who ſweat plentifully 
recovered, whereas thoſe who did not ſweat, were moſtly 

taken off. Foot's ee e Collect. No. 2. p. 18. 

is is an inflammation that ils 

in time of peſtilential contagion, with a veſicle or bliſter, al- 

moſt like thoſe which are cauſed by burning; but this inflam- 

| ma geiierally terminates in a mortification, arid putrefic 

the adjacent parts down to the bone, all about becoming 3a 
black as a coal. 

This kind of inflammation always breaks out very ſpeedily, 
ſometimes even in an hour or two, attended with the moſt in- 
tolerable heat and pain. On opening it, there is always 

_ diſcharged a datkiſh limpid'or watry ſanies, and the fleſh un- 
derneath is of a black colour, the mortification having then 
already ſeized it, and ſpreading more and more by dye! z 
but in thoſe who recover, the mortification at length fto 
und the puttefied fleſh ſuppurates, arid parts from the E 
The 26 and "nuniber of thele inflimmations in the ſame pa- 
tient, are both very various and uncertain; there is no part 
of the body but What they may infeſt, and they are generally 
if not aw „ accompanied by buboes, = 
. The imm Jiate cauſe of theſe 3 is a'violent inflammation, ex- 

+: 'cited i in the blood by the pe/filential venom ; and the inſlamma- 
tion, from'the hare of the caſe, is ever ſpeedy, and 72 


1 2 b 3 and corruption of the parts. 
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mY 


e is, that the parts and juices do not ſuppurzt* 
Aus matter, as is uſual in other tumors, but Whatever is in- 
d entirely falls off: for the in- 

gin E the inflammation, ſo 


ſupp urate at the 


* ke if 7. patient does not die funde the {phacelated parts 
are ſepa — 5 ' ant ni thrown * 
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Citron cblour, the danger is leſs. 


| the found parts; and this is a much better and fafer method 
of extirpating the 


it will be moſt proper to uſe the following application: 
falt of wormwood, half an ounce ef the herb ſcordium, and | 


Water two pitits and an half; when theſe have been well boiled 


| When the mortified fleſh of the carbuncle has ſeparated itſelf 


the actual wer? A have been 


1s 


but if they ate red firſt, and chen gradually tart 


black; | x 4 


allo which ariſe in the face, heck, breaſt, 


71 | nc 3 . 
[hoſe carbuncles accounted the worſt, and uſually kill 


or arm-pits, are always 
the patient: 
The chief _ 
the patient in 
= to bo aimed chiefly 
cure, as ſoon as poſſible, 
from the ſound. Some, 
this caſe, | 
eat number of inciſions in the corrupted parts, they let out 
the peſtilential venom which corrupted the blood. Others only 
open the bliſters, and afterwards waſh the parts with a mix- 
ture of camphorated ſpirit of wine and Venice treacle, and 
afterwards apply 2 maturating cataplaſm, made of four ſpoon- 
fuls of honey, three ſpoonfuls of yeaſt, the yolks two 
„and half an ounce of ſoap, which are all to be mixed 
and applied warm to 
uſe alſo, as a cataplaſm, 
half an ounce of vinegar, 


conſtant breathing ſweat z and the buſi- 


therefore, uſe ſcarification alone in 


powder of ſaffron, thoſe ingredients are to be thoroughly mix- 
ed in, and the cataplaſm to be applied warm, andrenewed fre- 
quently, till the whole carbunele ſeparates and falls off from 


carbuncle, than by cutting it out at once, 
by which operation ſome have been known to have'been killed 

n the ſpot. 
nano of its own accord ſeparated from the found parts, 


the ſcalpel; and this, indeed, is abſolutely neceſſary. 


If an ill-conditioned and luxuriant fleſh grows internally in | 


this caſe; either of itſelf, or from the extirpation of the car- 


bancle being made too ſoon, this muſt ever be neceſſarily en- 


tirely conſumed by the application either of the Egyptian 
ointment, or of the following: Take two ſpoonfuls of honey, 
the yolks of two eggs, bi 
wort root in powder, each an ounce, make the whole into 
an ointment. - 3 8 5 | 

If the inflammation inclines the adjacent parts to a gangri . 
ake 


of elder and ehamomile-flowers each a handful, and of river 
and ſtrained, mix with the liquor fix ounees of camphorated 


of the inflammation abates. 


from the found part, it is neceſſary to cleanſe the ulcer per- 
fectly with digeſtive ointments, left any of the matter remain 
there, and mix itſelf again by degrees with the blood; and 
this deterging of the ulcer is always to be continued till there 
remain no more ſymptoms of the pe/itlential infection in the 


patient; and after this the wound may be healed like other | 


ulcers, | 

In the laſt great plague in London, and in many other the like 
caſes, it was found the beft and happieſt method with car- 
buncles to extirpate them at once by the actual cautery, or 
red hot iron, till the dead parts being burnt to the quick ones 
beneath, there were no relicts of the carbuncle left in the 
patient. And in ſome caſes this may be a very proper me- 
thod, but there are others where prudence will not allow the 
uſe of it; as where the patient is too much terrified. by it, 
Where the parts on which the carbuncle is fitnated are of the 
utmoſt tenderneſs and conſequence : in theſe it will be readily 
determined, that the milder treatment before adviſed muſt be 
greatly preferable. FCC Et] 
Another famous remedy is the applying to the parts butter of 
antimony, The circumjacent parts being anointed with this, 


the diſorder is prevented from ſpreading; and an efchar is 
| readily made, which divides the ſound from the corrupted 
parts, and at length wholly ſeparates and throws off the latter. | 


here are not wanting, however, phyſicians who are againſt 
the uſe of butter of — on theſe occaſions ; but where. 
2 this furely is 
a ſomething milder, and not much leſ 
Heifter's Surg. p. 205. | . 
ETILENTIAL Aſeaſetn. Many think that the cauſe of all theſe 
2 the air, and is exhaled in | 
It is generally obſerved, that peſſilential diſeaſes ſeize 
cattle; which is not ng carry their 
roy ound, and ſuck in 8 peo erm or 
on that is infected by them. It oſten ns, 
that the va — 5 A nes 


pours do not riſe ſo high as to 


twnfined to the cattle alone, yet | 
ug. There is no doubt but that the fleſh of animals that 


When the greateſt part of the carbuncle is, 


at all; but tho' in this caſe the plague would be naturally 


2 


ies, eſpecially if the etiptions-tarn rey ghet fed of þ 


buſineſs of internal medicines, in this caſe, Is to | 
at in external applications, is to pro- 
the ſeparation of the ſphacelated parts | 


and that with very good ſucceſs; for, by making a q 


the part: others on the ſame occaſion Þ 
a mixture of two ounces of flour and | 
made with water or ſkimmed milk | 
into a proper form, and with an ounce of honey, and an ounce of 


ö 


4 


4 


the part where it adheres may always be ſafely divided with | 


and of burnt alum, gentian, and birth- þ 


| 


c 


— ́ v. 


ing. 


Hodges, treating of the prognoſtics of an imminent plague; 


ſpirit of wine, and two ounces of Venice treacte; and let this 
he applied hot to the parts by means of double linnen rags be- 


ing well wetted in it, and repeated frequently till the violence 


— * 
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eaſes; and when they are fe/Fl-rtia!, may ſpread a p effilent- 
reach 


8 which, perhaps, would otherwife ney er have 
us. bes gn FEA oo" 


The plague. orice begun, ft 
diſeafes as the people ĩt attac 
the northern nations, where 
ſeerr that the | 
diſeaſes, in their nature ſome what a 
the worſe and more violent; but; 
other diſeaſes, depending on fuch 
plague; if the patient ſurvives; proves a cure to them... 


Dr. Hodges inſtances the conſumption, and the,king's.evil, 
as two diſcaſes of this kind; which, tho in themſelves of the 


moſt terrible kind, and when in, an adyanced ſtage uſuall 
baffling all temedies, yet he faw perſons in the plagie that 
raged in London, cured of both by the plague : 
caſes, and the 
plaints. 
He alfo tells 


contagion, had the plague with leſs violent 

_ others; and were, on its going off, cured o 
0. 3 3 

A fever is uſually a concomitant 

it is not an inſeparable ſign of it. 


ere joins itſelf with ſuch other 
Lare moſt ſubſect to; hence, in 
ns, W! the feuryy is frequent, it is often 
plague and feuryy appear mixed. Theſe two 
recing,, make each other 
on the contrary; thete are 
h contrary cauſes, that the 


| | > : the ſymp- 
toms of the diſeafe appearing more mild in theſe than in other 
patients at once recovering of both com- 
| us of ſome people terribly aMi&ted with the gout 
for many years, who being at that time affected by the 
em: 

the gout 


ſy ) tom of the plague but 
"7 paJpitatibn of the heart 


is another of the uſual, but not, conftant ſymptoms; where 


this comes on, it is uſually very violent, and often is ſo loud: 
that it may be heard at a ink erable diftahce. "e's 
The plague is leſs contagious than is uſually, ſuppoſed, and 
thoſe who eſcape the terror of it, often eſcape it wholly. 
Hodges gives us an inſtance of a poor woman who had the 
plague ſoon after her delivery, and fuckled het young child as 
ſhe lay ill of it. She had a carbuncle on her breaſt near the 


nipple which the child ſucked at, and yet the mother recover- 


ed, and the child never io e- infection at all; tho' this 


ſeemed a circumſtance under which there could be no eſcap- 


tells us, that one very remarkable ane is the change of chronic 
diſtempers in general into acute ones, and thoſe attended 
with very violent ſymptoms; and a murrain among the cattle 
jen. ap Jon the ſame time, form o_—_ a. prognoſtic not 
eaſily to be got over, without the terrible ſequel of a general 
peſtilince. 8 | 


If the plapue is very terrible at its firſt appearance, it never is 


of long duration; and on the contrary, when it comes, from. a 


ſcarce perceptible beginning, more and more violent, it is 
generally of a Tong eontinuatice. What time it takes from 


the beginning to the height, the ſame, it takes from the height 


to the final periqd. 

The moſt fatal fymptoms in the laſt plague in London 
which uſually preſaged death very near, were hemorrhages 
from the noſe or cars, fluxes of the menſtrua in women, diar- 


- 


rhœas, dyſenteries, and greenneſs and blackneſs of the. ex - 


crements. 

The firſt ſweats N 
ſeouſheſs continuing afterwards, are alſo terrible ſymptoms. 
The. pulfe and urine, which are the two great things to judge 
by in moſt iltneſſes, in theſe aber nothing at all. The 
pulfe is fallacious in the higheſt degree, and the urine often 
appears as well inthe height of the plague, as while the perſon 
I RE TP 
Among the ſeveral preſervatives for particular places, the two 
beft _ the Wing ene e Lanes in 5 N and 
ſome of the reſins, fuch as frankinſence and the like; the 
other is the firing a number of cannon every morning and 


on without giving eaſe, and long nau- 
alſo 


evening. Hedges de Peſt. | | 
PETAL, 3 taniſts, that 2 the flower which conſti- 
85 ie the corolla: it generally diſtinguiſhes itſelf by its fingular 

colour. . l 


þ 


PETARDEER, in the 
fires the petard. 

| PETASI 
effeQtual remedy. 


vapours through the pores of the| 


peafites, wi 
frees, wi 


| fore the 2 


* - 


die of diſeaſes, partakes ſomewhat of the nature of theſe diſ- 


When the corolla conſifts only of one 


3. The ſmall 


Ss. 4. The | 
angular leaves. Taurn. Inſt. g. 450- 
"The common butterburr is famous as a cordi LT 


mic. It has been made an ingredient in moſt of the com- 


ſal 5 


the 


The plague-water of 


% 


and 


NE T 


|, fix fubulated-equat ere; filaments, of the length of the cup 


3 Sd 4# 7 
4 4 " 1 
a, | 7 "nk 
* . 4 


_ * ond diſpenſateries owed. the reel part of its yirtues to it. 
I The root is the part principally uſed 3. and beſide theſe virtues, 
it has thoſe of an aperient and detergent. It is preſcribed in 


8 the antheræ are ſimple z the germen of the piſtil is oblon r 


*** and other diſeaſes, of the, breaſt, .,, Sec BUTTERBURR, 
PE TASUS, among 


unlike our hats * 


- ſuppreſſions of the urine and .menſes, and in coughs, aſthmas, 
Romans, à covering for the bead, not 
it had a broad brim, and was uſed in jour f 


„ LAT. 13 8 . Linnui Gen. 
= © neys to ſave the face from being ſun- bunt. > || | Plant, p. 56, Planer, Gen o Þ 
"The piles differed from the petaſus,, as having no brim; PET OLIN, in natural hiſtory, the French name for a ſhrub 


Pitiſ. in voc, See Pil zus, 


| 9 1 is babes 4 5 : 
Tue pes is obſeryed, upon the head of antient..hgures of |. -bercles on its leaves and tender Eo ge in the manner of 
i; Mercury ;, bill wore it in the quality of the god of travel!] the common turpentine-tree 3. which are found full of infec, 
cr Nag dmerchants. Calmet. . Theſe inſects are always found to be of the puceron king, 
"PETECHIAL fever. See catarrbal FEVR. land ſome of them are winged, others not, as is known t, 
*PETELMA, in the Turkiſh military orders, is the procutatot be the caſe in that genus of animals, Theſe bladders, and 
* general of the effects of the janizaties. hen, any one thoſe of the turpentine- tree, called its hor ns, have been by 
_*” dies under the protection of this body, he ſeals up, their | -;- ſome ſuppoſed to be the natural production of the trees, but 


. houſes, to ſecure. the tenth. part of their effects; which are 


us to the janizaries, Pocacs Egypt, p. 168. 


x 


PETIA,. a word uſed by medical writers, in di 


47757 55 431 8 . 0 - . o - f „ 2 . : 5 
23" Fe is commonly underſtood to mean a piece of rag, uſed to |  . brane into a bladder, in which ſhe produces her young ones; 
2141 +» A 


Ls 


3 


„in liquors; but - petia, ocul, ſignifies an hæmorrhage of its increaſe. Ræaumur's Hiſt, of Inf. p. 34. See the article 
r i d en 
PEIICUI. E, the ſame as petechiæ, purple ſpots appearing on PETREA, in botany, a name giyen by Houſton to a genys 
che fleſh | * 


n,'y © 
m4 » 4 
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xy * 
12 
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& * 
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' PETIMBUABA, in ichthy 


4 EF 


* 


liver- colour on the back and ſides, with ſeveral rows of blue 
os ſpots diſpoſed in three rows on the back, two on, the head 
and one on each ſide; there are alſo ſome green ſpots every 
_ where interſperſed among the blue ones. The belly is white, 

but has ſomething of a browniſh red caſt, and is. flat. It is 
a well-tafted fiſh. Willugbly's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 234. | 
PETIOLATE-l-af, among, botaniſts. ; See LEAF. 
PETIOLE, petiolum, among botaniſts, expreſſes that ich 
-* ſupports the leaves of a plant, as the peduncle does the fructi- 
f Hications. | OI ee 


Some uſe 


* f 
WT. - 


0 the word petiolum to denote the whole middle 
and runs from the ſtalk by which the leaf adheres to the tree 
or plant to its extremity, and from which the lateral fibres 
or nerves, as they are uſually called, common ariſe. |, 
The authors who have written on the ſubject of the 


* 
, 


of the ſeveral parts; and they have called this main or middle 
rib, the petiolus. The fide branches going off from this, 


they call rami; and the ſubdiviſions of theſe into more;mi- | 


nute fibres ſurculi: theſe generally are interwoven into a re- 


ticular plexus one with another, and make up the ſubſtance |, 


of: the leaf, with the bladders of a liqu 

contained in their interſtices. 
All theſe ſolid parts of leaves, | 
© as'the petiolus, are congeries of oblong fibres extended even 


ly together, and collected into one body; and, the fibres in 


id matter, which are 


* 


all parts of plants are divided into two kinds; the one con- 


... taining juices, and called ſuceiſeræ ; the other giving paſſage] as when petrifzed in a ſolid quarry, or in a hard lime-ſtore; 
12 only to air, and therefore called trachea. ., . ſo that it is evident they were brought into the places where 
Lewenhoek has diſtinguiſhed the ſucciferous veſſels into two 


Finds, which he calls veins and arteries: the latter, he ob- 
© ſerves, receive the ſap from the root, where it is firſt col 


"2 Perfalt has joined a great number of experiments to Lewen- 


hoek's, in order to prove this ſyſtem of the juice veſſels, but 


bn Fontenelle, and ſome others, have doubt 0 either : the ex- 


— 


purpoſes. The vine branches, however, examined either by 


ders: and the veſſels in the petiole 25 
ſttrictly examined, are found to be of 
4 1722. See TRACH EN p 508 | 
PETIOLUS, 2 word uſed by botanical 

talk 8 x oY "AER ke 1 
VERIA, in botany, the name 

* araQters of ed e theſe: The perianthium is compoſed. 

= of three. ſlender 5 

_. to indole, the 


A 7 1 


ſeeds. There, ae no. petals; 
Aan na bare 11765 1 


TY, 92 
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FE TI GO, a word uſed by ſome authors for impetigo. See the 


ſome, botanical, authors for 


ſtalk which - 
. _ Tib of a leaf of any i the ſtrongeſt part of it, 
ak by 


e anatomy of 
leaves, have had occaſion to be accurate about the aiſtinCtions | 


the ſurculi and rami, as well | 


© iſtence, or at leaſt the uſe of the trachee or air veſſels, \ſup- |. 


urculi of leaves, when | 
| writers to expreſs the 
name 'of a genus of .plants, the NN very | plain, that after the \membranes which cover 
maouths of theſe ſhells in their recent ſtate, were decayed 
_ waſhed aways theſe extraneous bodies found entrance : 
them along with the marle, ch 


75 2 
ny oa ' 


erect, obtuſely- poi ated leaves, and remains 


the ſtamina are 
7% ., , { 


; bulated and ſtrait; the ſtigmata ate ſimple and permanen 
the. ſeed is ſingle, of an oblong ſigure, narrow at the botto 


I which are rigid, acute, and ſomewhat bent. 


of the piſtachia kind, famous for affording bladders or tu. 


ferent ſenſes. 


22 4 „ 89 "gs o ö . » . 4 thr 
up medicinal- ingredients, in, to be uſed by infuſion 


um is very large and coloured; it is compoſed of one leaf 
divided into five obtuſe expanded ſegments, and remains 
u with the fruit. I he flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is ir- 
regular and ſmaller than the cup; its tube is very ſhort; it 
verge plain, and divided into five ſegments, which are round- 


ſtyle is ſimple, and of the length of the ſtamina; and the 


|PETRIFACTIONS (Cyd.)—The knowledge of this part o 
natural hiſtory is but of very late years arrived at any degree 


* 
n 


* 


2. e ah or by a good eye in a good light, will ſhew to prove that the. ſhell, in its recent ſtate, was ſu 
2 evidently that ſuch veſſels exiſt, and that in very great num- |. 


K 
| 


LES 1 . . 


1 , 4 2.4 
957; Wo eee dungen 1 * 
bo o 


| 


they are in reality only a peculiar ſpecies of bladder-gall 
formed by theſe animals, one female of which making ber 
way into the leaf, while the young raiſes its covering mem. 


of plants, in honour of the name of the Lord Petre. This 
author, however, was guilty of an error in the character; 
of this genus; for he deſcribed. the flower of this, and the 
fruit of another very different genus, the tetracera. The 


error; but Linnæus has giyen its characters more fully, and 


ſtamina are four filaments, two being longer than the others, 
and all hid in the tube of the flower. The antherz are 


the fruit, has left the world wholly in the dark as to 


_ Scilla, have been among the firſt who treated judiciouſſy of 


lumena, who, before the time of any of them, publiſhed 
two admirable diſcoveries upon the parts of aquatic and ter- 
reſtrial animals, and of plants buried in the earth, and which 
he had himſelf ſeen dug up in the mountains of Andria, 
Apulia, and other places. He boldly declares, that theſe could 
be depoſited there by no other means- but by the general de- 
luge in the days of Noah; and enters into the reaſons why, 
in ſome places, theſe remains of animal and vegetable bodies 


lineament to the recent bodies of the ſame kind, that there 
dan be no doubt of their having once been alſo ſuch. 

It is a very remarkable obſervation, in regard to the realy 
and certainly determining the origin of fetrifjed ſhells 


8521 but that they differ according to the matter among which 
+: they have lain to petriſy. Thus the ſame ſpecies of ſhel 
 - petrifjed in a. looſe ſand-ſtone, is never nearly fo hard 


which they are depoſited, having imparted to them its oun 


| | | | | nature, they are harder or ſofter, in proportion to its hard- 
lected, and carry it up to the reſt of the plant, and the others 


it back again from thence, in the manner of veins. 9526 
| more ſoft and crumbly than rains! 3: Fo 
4h The echini marini, and other ſuch hollow and open-mout!- 
. ed.ſhells, are very often found filled 


5 E trachee ox a ſup- the ſame, with that in which they lie; and refuſe matter “ 
. © poſing them either imaginary veſſels, or deſtined for other“ 


$4 * 


and of a compreſſed figure; the ſtyles are four, they are a 


t; 
Im, 


broader at the top, emarginated and crowned with the ſtyles 
b 


which by ſucking its ſides, derive the juices to it, and occaſion 


external reſemblance of theſe two trees led him into the 


without any ſuch miſtake, They are theſe : The perianthi- 


iſh ; and the loweſt; of which is larger than the others. The 
ſimple ;' the germen of the piſtil is of an oval figure; the 


ſtigmata is obtuſe. , The error of Houſton, in regard to 


what it 


really is. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 298. | Heuſt. Act. 


of perfection. Dr. Hook, Steno, Boerhaave, and Auguffino 


theſe things; but great honour is to be done to Fabius Co- 


are found perfect and intire, and in others corrupted or al 
tered ; and obſerves, that they anſwer ſo exactly in ever 


that they are not all alike altered by lying in the earl, 


they now lie, in the ſtate of ſhells ; and that the ſtone i 


neſs. We find in pits. where the ſhells are depoſited in loo 
earth, that they are often not petrifyed at all, but render 


before. AP 


up with earth or ſtone, 


#4 „ 


the 


other 


* 


alk, ſtone, or whatever 
„ 211 „ id NE 


PET 


ſubſtance they were among, which was evidently all ſoft and 
quid at that time. Auguſtino Scilla de Petrifact. 
The petrified vertebræ of fiſhes cannot be ſuppoſed rea]. 
foſſile productions, but are plainly remains of animals; and 
when examined ever ſo accurately, they are found to agree 
with the ſame bones in the recent animal in every lineament 
Scilla mentions a foſſile lobſter's claw preſerved in his mu- 
ſæum, and found in the hills near Meſſina, in which a piece 
of a ſcallop-ſhell was found clenched juſt in the manner in 
which that animal ſeizes its prey. Thoſe who ſuppoſe theſc 
foffiles to be really produced in the earth, ſurely cannot ſup- 
poſe that there could be any ſeminal principle only for 
the claw of an animal. In Poland there is a kind ol 
fone called niec fammi, which they bring from a place 
called by the ſame name. This ſtone has very much the 
appearance of the grain of wood, and 1s probably wood Pe- 
trified. Rzaczinſki, in his hiſtory of Poland, mentions the 
place, and tells us, that there are -many whole roots and parts 
of the trunks of trees petri/ied there. He tells us alſo of an 
old beech tree in Podolia, whoſe lower part is not only pe- 
trified, but that into the hardeſt and pureſt of the common 
ſtones; it being converted wholly into flint, and ſerving the 
country people thereabout for their common uſes as ſuch. 
The author tells us, indeed, that the lower parts of trees 
become petrified there as they ſtand, and while the upper 
parts continue growing; but this ſeems ſcarge credible. 
We have indeed ſome other accounts of the ſame nature, 
but not from authors of ſufficient authority to build our faith 
on, in ſo ſeemingly unnatural a caſe. This author, in par- 
ticular, ſeems too credulous in many inſtances ; among other 
things, giving us an account of ſome earthen veſſels found 
at conſiderable depths in the earth, which he ſuppoſes to have | 
been formed there by nature. We have other accounts be- 
fide this of foſſile urns, but the authors of them all have 
either miſtaken the cruſtated ferrugineous bodies for urns, 
or elſe they have ſuppoſed things natural which are certain- 
ly artificial. Rzaczinſer's, Hiſt. Polon. | 
Mr. Boyle mentions a kind of ſandy earth found in England, 
which turns wood into ſtone, tho' there be no fetrihhing 
ſpring near the place: and this, he ſays, is done in a better 
manner than by any water he ever ſaw. See Works Abr. 
Vol. r. p. 161. 5 | UNE 
Animal PETRIF ACTIONS, a term uſed to expreſs ſuch perrifac- 
tions as are found in the ſeveral parts of the bodies of living 
creatures, _ We | | | | 
Of theſe the human body affords many which are the occa- 
ſions of very terrible and generally incurable diſeaſes. The 
philoſophical tranſactions afford us two very ſingular inſtances 
of this ſort of petrifactions; the one in a woman, whoſe whole 
left kidney was intirely petrified, not being filled up in its 
cavity with a ſtony concretion, as frequently happens in ne- 
phritic cafes, but its whole ſubſtance converted into ab- 
ſolute ſtone, only covered with a thin ſkin. 90 
The other inſtance is in the caſe of a conſumptive perſcn, 
| Whoſe lungs were found, on diſſection, full of ulceis, and 
thoſe having almoſt all of them, more or leſs gravel in them ; 
but this was not all, for ſeveral large pieces of the lungs 
were found, as the kidney in the other inſtance, wholly con- 
om into ſtone, only covered with a thin ſkin, Phil. Tranſ. 
71. p | 1 5 | 
PETRIFACTIONS of Lough Neagh. The moſt noted place for 
fetrifaftios in our dominions is, the famous lake called Lough 
 Neagh, in Ireland. Moſt of the antient writers who have 
given accounts of Ireland, have mentioned the power the 
waters of this lake have of turning wood into ſtone ; and 
ſome of them have added the abſurd to the marvellous, by 
affirming, that it would turn that part 'of the wood which 
was buried in the mud into iron, that part that was in the 
Water into ſtone, while the part which was above water re- 
mained mere wood ſtilllll. 
Some late authors, as Molyneux Nevil, Smyth, Wood- 
Ward, and others, ſuppoſe this effect not to be found in the 
water of this lake, but that it either is in the earth about the 
ke, or elſe that the petrifaftions found there are not ſuch as 
ave been formed there, but petrified elſewhere, and long | 
e, and brought thither by the waters of the deluge. 
r. Smyth affirms, that no experiment ever made has proved | 
that the water of that lake has any power of fetrifjing wood; 
and gives an example of a gentleman's baving planted two 
ſtakes of holly in the lake, on purpoſe to try; which were 
taken up after 19 years, without the leaſt advance made to- 
ward petrifuction. It is certain, indeed, that vaſt quantities 
of petrified wood are found in the lake, and even whole 
trees with their roots and branches all turned to one, have 
en found buried in the mud of it; and it ſhould ſeem the 
molt rational account of their being found there, that they 
own in their natural ſtate on the banks of the lake, 
and had, in fine, fallen in, and been there petrified. And | 
mis equally certai-, that of the great quantity of wood met | 
with here, the different pieces are in different degrees of pe- 
 ifaftion ; and that ſeveral of them are ſeen to be petrified 
in different de in their parts; nay, that one ſide of a] 
ge piece is often ſcen to be mere rotten wood, while the || 


ther is hard ſtone. | | \ 


© Sue, Vor. II. 
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It is not to be aſſerted, becauſe ſtakes driven down in fom® 


one part of the lake are not fetrified in a ſmall number of 
years, that therefore the water has no where a petrifping vir- 
tue; ſince it is poſſible that there may be ſprings ariſing in 
ſome parts cf it, the waters of which may be ſo highly im- 
pregnated with ſtony matter, as to petr:f, wood, if they meet 
with 'it near their origin; yet the waters of theſe, when 
mixt with that vaſt body of water which makes the whole 
lake, may not be able to communicate that fetrifying quality 
to fo large a quantity. | | 
There is ſcarce any water that does not contain ſaline and 
ſtony particles, which may be ſeparated from it by evapora- 
tion; and the generality of petrihhing ſprings, when examin— 
ed by this proceſs, are found to be very full of calcarious, or 
other ſtony matter, and frequently of ferrugineous and vi- 
triolic kinds, Thoſe which contain calcatious matter, when 
they drop upon ſticks, moſſes, or other vegetable bodies, act 
on them by ineruſtation; their calcarious particles being left 
behind while the water goes off, and forming by this means 
ſucceſſive cruſts ſometimes to a great number, which adhere 
cloſely to one another, and form a ſtony coat to the wood : 
if theſe be broken at different periods of time from their 
formation, ſome of them will be found with the wood re— 
maining ſound within them, others with the wood rotten 
and others with a ſtony matter of the ſhape of the wood, 
ſupplying its place, and formed by the depoſitiou of ſtony 
particles in the cavity left by the periſhed wood. Sometimes, 
indeed, theſe waters permeating the pores of wood, fill them 
up with the calcarious particles they leave behind them; 
and when the vegetable matter is periſhed, the calcarious 
concretion remains in its place and exact ſhape.” The bodies 
in this laſt ſtate approach much more to the nature of pe- 
triſactions than the others, but they all differ greatly from 
the genuine petrifadti ns; becauſe it is not true ſtone that 
they conſiſt of, but merely a ſpar or calcarious matter, which 
readily ferments with, and is ſoluble in acids, and by a ſlight 
calcination is reduced to lime, in the manner of other ſpars. 
The petrifjins waters, which contain particles of true and 
genuine hard ſtone, and perhaps with them ſome ferrugine- 
ous or other metallic ones, do not act in this manner by 
incruſtation, but always leave the ſurface naked, and pene- 
trate into the inner ſubſtance of the wood, filling every pore ' 
with the hard matter they depoſit ; which, in fine, without 


altering their texture or ſize, adds greatly to their gravity, 


and gives them the hardneſs of a ſtone. In many parts of 
Ireland there are great quantities of the incruſtations of cal- 
carious matter on vegetables; but the petrified wood ſound 
in the Lough Neagh, and on its ſhores, is wholly of the 


other kind ; and ſhews no covering of any foreign matter, 


but preſerves the grain and all the veſtigia of wood; all the 


alteration is in the weight and cloſeneſs reſulting from the 
ſtony matter having filled all the pores : theſe make no effer- 
veſcence with acids, nor will be calcined into lime in a com- 
mon fire, as the calcarious incruſtations are. | 

It is probable, that the petrifying matter with which the wa- 
ter of ſome part of this lake is endued, is owing to ſeveral 
ſprings; which running in their courſe thro' mountains 
where there is abundance of ſtony and mineral matter, waſh 
off and carry with them great quantity of the particles of 
one or both theſe ſubſtances; which they afterwards depofit 
in the wood they meet with, where they are diſcharged up 
thro' the mud of this lake; and that tho', when blended 
among the general water of the lake, they have not this pro- 
perty, yet if the ſtakes of holly had been driven down juſt 
where thoſe ſprings were, they would probably have been 
petrified, tho' there was no ſuch quality in the reſt of the 
water of the lake And that there are theſe ſprings in ſe- 
veral parts of the lake, is certain from hence, that when in 
the great froſt in the year 1740, the great lake in general 
was frozen over fo as to bear men on horſeback, yet ſeveral 
circular ſpaces remained unfrozen, - 3 

The fetrified wood is found in conſiderable plenty on the 
ſhores of the Lough, but moſt abundantly after ſtorms ; and 


this rolling about of the petrifuctions at the bottom in ſtorms, 
makes it not eaſy to fix upon the place where they received 


their alteration. | 

Nor are the petrifactions found only in and about the lake, 
but they are turned up by the plough almoſt daily in all pla- 
ces, at two or three miles diſtance from it; aud ſome have 
believed that they were all /apides ſui generis, and never had 
been wood till the roots of trees were found in their natural 
poſition in the ground, with their ſmaller ramifications and 
every other part wholly petrified. * 
Many of theſe are much ſofter than the petriſactians in the 
lake, and may be cut and cleaned with a knife, tho' not near 
ſo eaſily as other wood. It is not impoſſible, but that 


many of theſe may have been originally petrified in the lake, 


which may | have either once extended over a much larger 
ſpace of ground than it now does, or elſe have loſt on one 
ide what it has gained on the other ; not that it is neceſſary 
to ſuppoſe this, ſince there is no doubt but that mineral teams 
and exhalations being highly ſated with ſtony particles, are 
often found to have a petrifying virtue; and ſuch effluvia ari- 
fing thro' the carth may rr * wood accidentally _Y 
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in that ground; and this ſeems to be the moſt probable opi- | 


nion as to the origin of the petr / factions, not only of our fields, 
but of thoſe found in many parts of the world among ſand ot 
. 1 | Ra . 
It is to be obſerved alſo, that the finer the lapidific particles 
are, the more beautiful and natural the petrifacti.n will ap 
pear. Of this kind there was once found a beautiful ſpecimen 
on the ſhores of the Lough Neagh. This was a root of the com- 
mon yellow flag-flower, with the bottom part wholly con- 


verted into ſtone, but yet retaining all the fibres, and every part 
of the texture of the root; the pith in the middle was turned | 


into a whiter ſtony ſubſtance, and the. upper (ur ace had all 
the traces of the ſeveral tubercles, or firſt ſhoots. of leaves, tho' 
a very hard flone; and the outer covering of ſome of theſe 
retained its vegetable nature ſtill ſo far, as to be flexile in a ſmall 
degree, while all within was ſolid tone. 5 
Some. of the pieces of petrified wood, found an the ſhores of 
the lake, have curious veins of a red and blueiſh colour, and 
others are beautifully variegated with black and white ftriz. 


The woody part of them gives a red tincture to aqua fortis, | 


and when taken out of that menſtruum, ſhews ſome red ſpots 
in_its pores, which, perhaps, are its firſt approaches towards 
petrifaction, and are either of a mineral or ſtony matter. 
* b common to find in the cracks of theſe ſtones, nay, and of 
ſuch paris of them as are yet wood and not turned into ſtone, 
| "hip numbers of very beautiful and regular, tho' ſmall, cry- 


als: theſe are tranſparent and hexangular, and of the ſame | 


kind with the ſmall cryſtals found in the cracks of ferrugi- 
neous ſtones, and within our common flints. When calcined, 
the powder yields to the magnet, which ſhews that they have 
ſome ferrugineous as well as ſtony particles : and it is not un- 
frequent to meet with pieces of unaltered wood in the ver 
center of the largeſt of theſe petrified maſſes; and the petrified 
parts of the 1 hy when examined by the microſcope, ap- 
pear extremely beautiful, their pores being all viſibly filled 
with pure and very bright cryſtal. The different degrees of 
petrifaction appear very various in the ſeveral pieces, ſome are 


woody on the outſide, and altogether ſtony within; and others 


outwardly ſtony, and inwardly unaltered wood; and others 
having the woody or the ſtony part appearing only in thin 
lines and coats on different parts. The harder or more ſtony 
pry of 1 A always give fire with ſteel. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne, 48 1. 0 | | 
Some of 854 ſhew the grain of aſh, ſome of holly, and ſome 
of fir, others of oak; but theſe are more rare. They frequent - 
ly have the plain traces of knats and other irregularities, and 
4505 are found bent and half broken, and plainly have been 
worked by art before they were fetrified. 2 | 
It is a common opinion, that theſe. ſtones are what are uſed 
for hones in different parts of England ; but this is an error, 
the ſubſtance of which theſe are made being real ſtone, 
and not found here, but at Drogheda. Thoſe petrifac- 
tions of the lake, which have part waod, part ſtone, uſually 
loſe the wood afterwards, by its cracking and falling to pieces as 
the ſtone dries; but if examined while it remains on the ſtone, 
it is very convincing, as to the reality of the origin of the whole 
from wood. Id. ibid. | | 


| 


See ANCUBITUS, 
See the article Ivy. 


PETRIFICATION, in medicine. 
PETRIFIED Hey. 
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ave in Europe in the quantity of ſtony matter they contain. 
He tells us, that they ſoon choak up their own paſſage by the 
ſtony matter they depoſit there; and that all the cattle that 
drink of them die. He adds another flory, which he probably 
took a little too haſtily upon credit, which is, that they have 
moulds of the ſhape of our bricks, which they fill with this 
water, and that on being expoſed to the ſun a few days, the 
water is wholly converted into a tone of the ſame ſhape; and 
that they build their houſes and other buildings with theſe 
ſtones. Alonſo Barba de Metal. 
PETROCOSSYPHUS, in zoology, a name given by ſome au- 


leus. | | 
It lives among the rocks, in woody mountains, and fangs very 
_ * ſweetly. See CxrRuUrgEvs — 
PETROL, cr PRTROLE UN Cycl.) | Rs Re 
Mr. Boulduc made ſeveral experiments with the white petro- 
leum of Modena, an account of which he gave to the Paris 
academy. | | 
It eaſily took fire on being brought near a candle, and that 
without immediately touching the flame; and when heated in 
any veſſel, it will attract the flame of a candle, tho' placed at 
a great height above the veſſel, and the vapour it ſends up 
ing fire, the flame will be communicated to the veſſel of 
heated liquor, and the whole will be conſumed. Tt burns 
in the water, and when mixed with any liquor ſwims on the 
ſurface of it, even of the higheſt rectified ſpirit of wine, 
which is 4 heavier than pure petroleum. It readily. mixes with 


all the eflential oils of vegetables, as oil of lavender, turpen- | 


tine, and the reſt, and ſeems very much of their nature: nor 


_ bs this 1 51 ſtrange, ſince the alliance between theſe. bodies | 
* 


is probably nearer than is imagined, as the eſſential oils of 
vegetables may have been originally mineral ones, and drawn 


PETRIFYING waters Alonſo Barba gives an account of | ſome 
petriſying waters of Peru, which greatly exceed all thoſe we 


thors to the bird more uſually called from its calour the cæru- ; fi 
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up out of the earth into the veſſels of the plant. Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1715, | 
Z Pe wt ſhaken, yields a few bubbles; but they ſooner 
| ſubſide than in almoſt any other liquor, and the liquor re. 
ſumes its clear ſtate again almoſt immediately. This ſeems 
owing to the air in this fluid being very equally diſtributed to 
all its parts, and the liquor being compoſed of particles very 
evenly and nicely arranged. TROY | 
The extenſibility of this oil is alſo amazing. A drop of it 
will ſpread over ſeveral feet of water, and in this condition jr 
gives a great variety of colours, that is, the ſcveral parts of 
which this thin film is compoſed, act as ſo many priſas. 
The moſt ſevere froſt never eongeals petroleum into ice, and 
paper wetted with it becomes tranſparent, as when wetted 
with oil; but it does not continue ſo, the paper becoming 
« opake again in a few minutes, as the oil dries away. 
Spirit of wine, which is the great diſſolvent of ſulphur, has 
no effect upon petrcleum, not even with ever fo long a digeſtion, 
It will not take fire with the dephlegmated acid ſpirits, as oil of 
cloves, and other of the vegetable eſſential oils do: and in 
diſtillation, either by balneum marizz,, or in ſand, it will nei. 
ther yield phlegm nor acid ſpirit; but the oil itſelf riſes in its 
. own form, leaving in the retort only a little matter, thick as 
honey, and of a browniſh colour. Whoever, therefore, 


would uſe this oil in medicine, muſt take it as nature has pre- 


pared it, art having no power to make any alteration in it. 
Mem. Acad. Paris 1715. „„ 
Alonſo Barba, in his book of metals, gives a very melancholy 
inſtance of the power of petroleum of taking fire at a diſtance: 
he tells us, that a certain well, yielding petreleum on the ſur- 
face of its water, being to be repaired, the workman took 
down into the well with him a lanthorn and a candle in it; 
there were ſome holes in the lanthorn, through which the 
petro'eum, at a conſiderable diſtance, fucked out the flame of 
the cand e, and taking fire, burſt up with the noiſe of a can- 
non, and tore the man to pieces. AMenſ. Barba de Met. 
The pe ple of mount Ciaro, in Italy, have ſome years ſince 
found out a much eaſier way of finding petroleum, than that 
they formerly had been uſed to. 5 
This mountain abounds with a ſort of greyiſh ſalt, which 
lies in large horizontal beds, mingled with ſtrata. of clay, and 
large quantities of a ſpar of that kind called by the Ger- 


mans ſelenites; which is the common ſort, that ferments with | 


acids, and readily diſſolves in them, and calcines in a ſmall 
fire. They pierce theſe ſlates in a perpendicular direction till 
they find water, and the petroleum which had been diſperſed 


among the cracks af thoſe lates, is then waſhed out by the 


water, and brought fram all the neighbouring places to the 
hole or well which they have dug, an the ſurface of the water 
of which it ſwims after eight or ten days. When there is 
enough of it got together, they lade it from the top. of the 
water with braſs baſons, and it is then eaſily ſeparated from 
what little water is taken up with it. It is remarkable, that 
all the petroleum got by this means is white, whereas that of 
Modena is yellow, and that of Parma brown. Theſe wells 
or holes continue to furniſh the oil in different quantities for a 
conſiderable time, and when they will yield no more, they 
pierce the ſlates in ſome other place. Mem. Acad. Scien. 
Par. 1736. See the article NapyTHA. _ 
Petroleum is never uſed among us ; but the French give it in- 
ternally in hyſteric complaints, and to their children for worms: 
ſome alſo give it from ten to fifteen drops; in wine, for ſup- 
preſſions of the menſes. This, however, is rather the prac- 
| tice of the common people than of the faculty. | 
PETROMARULA, in botany, a name given by ſeveral au- 
thors to the pyramidal rapunculu. - the iſland of Crete, called 
by Mr. Tournefort, rapunculus creticus ſeu pyramidalis alter. 
dee Raruxcurus. 
PETROMYZON, the fore-ſucter, in the Linnæan fyſtem of 
_ zoology, the name of a genus of fiſhes of the chondropterygi 
order, comprehending the lamprey, &c. The characters of 
this are, that the apertures of the branchiæ are ſeven on 
de. Linnæi Syſtem, Natur » p. 52. 5 8 
Tue name is originally Greek, and is derived from the wordt 
T:por, a ſtone, and wa. to ſuck ; this fiſh being. uſually found 
in rivers adhering to the tones by ſucking, and fo keeping it. 


2 | 7 : 
he characters of this genus, according to Artedi, are theſe 
the foramina, or apertures. of the branchiæ, or lungs, are ſe- 
ven an each ſide; they are placed longitudinally, and beſide 
theſe, there is one ſingle aperture in the head, placed imme: 
diately between the eyes. The body is long, and. nearly of ; 
cylindric figure; it is ſmooth, and has only two fins, an 
thoſe are both placed on the back. * oy. 
The ſpecies of this genus, enumerated by Artedi, are theſe: 
1. The petromyzon, with only one row of minute teeth in the 
verge of the mouth, except the large lower ones. This 1s 2 
lampetra fluuiatilis minor of authors, or the lam eel: * 
the lampetræ medium genus, by the Germans the br ih, | 
only a variety of this, not a diſtinct ſpecies. 2. The ſpotted fe, 
tronyz92, With about twenty rows of teeth. This is the 3 
major of authors, and is in Engliſh the lamprey. 3. 
petromyzon with an annulated body, and with two appendage 


on each ſide of the mouth. This is the enueqphthalmus car” | 
| 
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chore. The body conſif 
_ Arted: Gen Piſc. 42. 


PETRONELLUS, 


þ ti 5 | 
ON 3 zoology, the name of a ſmall bird of 


| i r nearly allied to that genus. Its beak is 
- N 8 of the chaffinch; its head is of a 
browniſh grey, but has uſually a long whitiſh ſtreak running 
long it; its neck is aſh- coloured, and at the bottom is varie- 
15 7 with black ; the rump is of a browniſh green ; the long 
S:np-feathers are blackiſh, with edges and tips of green, and 
e white underneath ; the breaſt is of A duſky white, and the 
5 browniſh, variegated with yellow. It is, however, diſtin- 
uiſhed from all other birds by a fine large yellow ſpot, which it 
2 on the middle of its throat. Adrovand. de Avib. J. 17. c. 38. 
PET ROSEL ENI radix. parſley-ro:t. See PARSLEY. 
PETROSELINUM Macedinium, in the materia medica, the 
name of a ſeed uſed in medicine. The plant which produces 
it is a native of the warm countries and the feed ſhould be 
choſen for uſe clean, well fed, longiſh, and of a browniſh. 
een colour, and well taſted, and aromatic. The buyer 
ſhould be careful in the choice of this ſeed, becauſe it is com- 
monly adulterated, and the ſecds of the common pd, or 
thoſe of a ſort of ſmallage, are too frequently ſold in its place. 
It is aperitive, prokes urine and the menſes, and expells 
wied; and, in form of a cataplaſm, is ſaid extremely to help 
the cout. t is an ingredient alſo in the Venice treacle. Lem. 
Dict. of Drugs. : ; 3 
PE TROSUM /al, in natural hiſtory, a name given by fome of 
the old writers to the nitre of A2ypt, uſed in the antient 
times; and by others to the commoir nitre, which we uſe at 
preſeat, and call by a ſimilar name, ſalt fetre. 


ſtrong and 


* 


PETTY bag (cl.) — In antient times the chancellor was 


likewiſe chaplain to the king, and it was his bufineſs, in the 
time of the juſticiar, to write the diplomata; that is, all char- 
ters and commiſſions from the king: 5 
power of the juſticiar was broke, he obtained the Meina bre- 
vium and chartarum regiarum; from thence all the extraordi- 
nary juriſdictions, touching granting of charters, as likewiſe 
all inquelts of office to entitle the crown, were returned into 
this office; and the exchequer, in which theſe things were an- 
tiently tranſacted, became only an ordinary court of revenue, 


conſiſts of eighty-four rings, and it has | 


in zoology, a name under which ſome have | 


therefore, when the | 


PHA 


and that this petwnt'7 is of the nature of the coarſer, or lefs 
_ tranſparent kind, the ſurface of which, when broken, is not 
ſo ſmooth and poliſhed as that of the ordinary flint. The 
great character of theſe ſtones for the porcelain manufactures 
is, however, that they are very eaſily vitriſied, without the 
aſhſtance of any ſalt, and without the immediate conta of 
the fire, the operation ſucceeding in a crocible, which is not at 
all the caſe in regard to the European flints, they very differ- 
ently melting alone in a crucible, and then only into a whitiſh 
opake glaſs, 
It being certain from hence, that one of the two ingredients 
of the china-ware is eaſily vitrifiable, it follows, from the ex- 
periment of the whole mixture, or china-ware not being re⸗ 
ducible into glaſs in a large fire, that it is a compoſition of a 
vitrifiable, and a not vitrifiable (or at leaſt not eaſily vitri- 
fiable) ſubſtance; and conſequently, that the kaolin is a ſcarce 
vitrifiable body, and that the reſult of the action of fire on a 
mixture of theſe two, is a ſemivitrification; which is what we 
call the china-ware. 
If we, therefore, could, in Europe, provide the materials 
of china, or ſuch as were like them, we might reaſon- 
ably hope to ſucceed; and this appears far from impro- 
bable. The petuntſe is eaſily ſupplied by many of our own 
earths, ſtones, and ſands, as nothing 1s requircd in it more. 
than a property of running eaſily into a white glaſs. The 
kaolin ſeems moſt to be reſembled by our European talcs. 
Mem Acad. Par. 1727. See the article KAC LIx. | 
PEUCEDANUM, hogs-fernel, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe: the flowers ſtand 
in umbel's, and are of the roſaceous kinds, being compoſed of 
ſeveral petals arranged in a circular form, and placed upon 
a cup, which afterwards becomes a fruit, compoſed of two 
flat, oval, marginated, and ftriated ſeeds. To this it is to be 
added, that the leaves are alated, narrow, graſſy, and divided 
always into three parts. | a 
The ſpecies of peucedanum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1, The greater Italian peucedarum. 2. The ſmal- 
ler or German percedanum. 3. The French peucedanum, with 
fewer and ſhorter leaves. And, 4. The French peucedanum, 
with fewer and ſhorter leaves, with purple flowers. Tourn. 
Inft. p. 318. | | 


to let leaſes to the king's farmers, and to get in the king's 
debts: and therefore the office in the exchequer was only an 
office of inſtruction, of what lands were in the king in 
particular counties; but to inveſt lands in the crown de novo, 


it was neceſſary to have an office under the great ſeal, and fo to | 
grant lands from the crown, unleſs it were merely farms 


granted for years. Vid. New Abr. Law, Vol. I. p. 5 87. 


The common hogs fennel is found in wet and mooriſh places, 
and about fen ditches. It flowers in June and July. Its root 
is cfteemed of great uſe, as an expectorant and attenuant. 
It is preſcribed in diſeaſes of the breaſt and lungs, par- 
ticularly in thoſe in which thoſe parts are loaded with a tough 
phlegm. It is alfo recommended in all obſtructions of the 
viſcera, It promotes urine, and is recommended in nephritic 
caſes. The old authors have ſpoke greatly of its efficacy in 


From hence, at this day this court has a juriſdiction to hold 
plea upon a ſcire facias, to repeal the king's letters patents 
upon petitions, mnſtrans de droit, traverſes of offices, /cne 
facias upon recognizances, executions upon ſtatutes, &c. 
which being regiſtred in this court, the procefs thereupon 
iſſues, and 1s returnable there, and entered in the office ealled 
the petty bag; whereas the writs which were the foundation of | 
the buſineſs of the other courts, were put together in the 
hamper, which gave the diſtinction of thoſe names, and begat 
aiſti:,&t officers in the court. 4 Inſt. 80. 
If in this court the parties defcend to iſſue, the chancellor 
cannot try it, but is to deliver the record, with his proper 

hand, into the king's-bench, where judgment is to be given; 
but upon a demurrer, the chance lor is to give judgment: ſo 
if the ifive is to be tried otherwiſe than by a jury, as by the 
biſnop's certificate, judgment ſhall be given in chancery b. 
L Vid. New Abr. Law, Vol I. p. 587. ® 1 Jon. 80.] 
Allo all perſonal actions, by or againſt any officer or miniſter 
of this court, in reſpect of their ſervice or atten ance, may 
be determined in this court ; but in theſe no jury proceſs can 
iſſue, therefore the record is to be removed into the king's- 
bench, as before mentioned. 

PETULANTIUM faſtum, in antiquity, a feſtival celebrated by 

e Athenians and Lacedzmonians in honour of the moon, 

under the name of Venus: at which the men afliſted, dreſſed 


in womens cloaths; and the women in the habits of men. 5 


Lex univ. in voc 
PETUNTSE. or as it is uſually called petunſe, one of the two 
earths or foflile ſubſtances of which the porcelain ware of 
China is made. The other is named Juin. See KAOLIx. 
The fetuntſe is ſprinkled all over with bright glittering particles. 
t is beaten to powder, and afterwards made up into a ſort 
of bricks, and in that form it is ſent to the places where 
it is to be wrought. It is of a hard texture, and cf a ſome- 
what greeniſh colour. Mr. Reaumur, of the academy of 
ſeienees of Paris, who was extremely induſtrious in ſearching 
into the nature of porcelain, obtained ſome ſpecimens of the 
Tetuntſe, both in its native ſtate, and in form of the brick, 
Which is given it after it is powdered and reduced to a paſte. 
Reaumur found that the feruntſe was fo far from being an 
earth, as uſually ſuppoſed, that it was truly of the nature of 
the European flint or pebble, as he eftabliſhes the character of 
that body : but to underſtand this rightly, it is to be obſerved, 
that this author makes the flints and pebbles a very large claſs 
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all nervous caſes, and have recommended it. as a ſingular re- 
medy in lethargies, palſies, epilepſies, and the like. 
PEWIT, in zoology, the Engliſh name of a common bird of 
the larus, or ſea-gull kind, called by ſome guthors larus cine- 
reus, and by others cepf hus, and in ſome & the counties of 
England the black cap, and ſea-crow. 
It is about the ſize of a pidgeon Its beak is red; its head and 
throat of a greyiſh black, and its neck, tail, breaſt, and belly 
white; the middle of its back grey. It has its Engliſh name 
from its note, which ſeems to expreſs the word petit. It is 
affirmed by many, that the head of this bird is only black at 
a certain ſeaſon of the year. Ray's Ornithol. p. 264. 
PHACOIDES, a word uſed by the antient phyſicians to ex- 
preſs any thing that in ſize and ſhape approached to a ler- 
till. Thus the cryſtalline: humor of the eye was ſo called. 
PHACOPTISANA, a medicine often mentioned by the an- 
tient writers as a nouriſhing and ſtrengthening thing: it was 
a ptiſan with lentills. | | 
PHACOSIS, a word ufed by the antients to expreſs a diſorder 
of the eye, appearing in form of a black ſpot, of the ſize 
and round figure of the lentill. | 
PHAXCASIA, in antiquity, a kind of ſhoes, For the different 
opinions concerning which, ſee Hofm. Lex. Univ. in voc. 
PHAGEDENIC-water, a name given to lime water, to every 
pint of which twenty or thirty grains of ſublimate has been 
added. It is a great deterger of foul wounds ; whence it 
has its name. | 3 
PHAGESIA,' payne, in antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Bac- 
chus, celebrated during the Dionyſia See DioNySIA, Cycl. 
It was otherwiſe called phageſipoſia, Puyromreoia; which names 
come from @ay::, to eat, and xww, to drink; becauſe it was 
a time of good chear. Potter, Archæl. Græc. l. 2. c. 20. 
T. 1. p. 434- | ' 
PHAGON, pages in antiquity, a feſtival of the ſame nature 
with that called phageſia. See PHAG+t 81A. ' | 
PHAGRUS, the ſea bream. The Artedian ſyſtem of N 
logy does not allow this fiſh a peculi:r generical name, but 
makes it a ſpecies of the large genus of the /þari : the author 
diſtinguiſhes this from the others by the name of the reddiſh 
ſoarus, with the ſkin hollowed into a ſinus at the roots of 
the back fins. See SPARUS. 
PHAGUS, in botany, a name given by many authors to the 
exulus, or ſweet and eſculent oak, Pound in Greece and 
Dalmatia. Parkins. Theatr..p. 1387. EP 


of bodies, ſome of which are more, ſome leis tranſparent ; 


PHALACRA, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs 


blunt inſtruments uſed in ſurgery 3 ſuch as probes and others, | 


with buttons at the ends. 


*% 
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PHALACROCEPHALUS indicus, in zoology, the name of 


an anadromous fiſh of the Eaſt Indies. 


Its neck and head 


appear naked and bald, as it were. It is. all over of a grey iſp 


| white in colour, and is variegated with red ſpots about the 


mouth, The eyes are large and very prominent, and their 


iriſes yellow. Its uſual ſize is about a foot and a half in length, 


and it lives part of its time in the ſea, and part in rivers. 
It is an extremely delicate · taſted fiſh, and eſteemed one of the 


_ fineſt of that part of the world. It is called by the Dutch 4ae! 


* 
a 
- 


 kap. Rays Ichthyogr. Append. p. 
PHALAIA, a word invented by 


Baſil Valentine, and uſed as 
the name of a fazacea, or univerſal medicine; but Rolfink 


has ſince uſed it to expreſs a tincture of jalap. 
PHALANGIUM, in the hiſtory of inſects, the name of a pe- 


1 


culiar genus of ſpiders, the characters of which are theſe : 
2 not move regularly and evenly as other ſpiders, but 
hop in the manner of fleas. This was a character recorded 


of them by Pliny, and the antients, and is found at this time 


in all ſpecies. 


hey have a ſquare forehead; and in this are 
placed eight eyes of different {izes, and diſpoſed: in form of 


a part of acircle. They have alſo the forelegs greatly lon- 


ger and ſtronger than any of the others. Of theſe there are 
four principal kinds: 1. The grey „ider, variegated on the 


belly, with fix tranſverſe faſciz meeting in an angle in the 


rare ſpecies. - 4. The reddiſh rock ſpider, This is a mo- 


middle. Theſe are alternately black, and of a ſilvery white. 
It is of a middle ſize, and its grey colour ſeems a mixture 
of a deep black and a ſilvery white. It is common in woods 
and about old walls. 2. The reddiſh brown ſpider, variegated 
with two large black marks, and a foliaceous obſcure figure 
on the body. This is ſomewhat ſmaller than the former, 
and is found about old walls, but not frequently. 3. The 
yellowiſh ſp/der, with green eyes, and with three yellow 
lines on the hips. This is of a middle ſize, but it is a very 


derately large kind, and is of a reddiſh cheſnut colour. It 
is a very ſcarce. ſider, and lives among rocks and on heaths. 


* ' Ray's Hiſt. of Inſects, p. 36. See Or1L10. _— 
| PHALANGIUM a #um, the, afulian: phalangium, a name given 


by authors to that large and poiſonous ſpecies of ſpider called | 


by the vulgar, the tarantulo, from the name of a city of Ca- 


labria, Tarantum ; near which it is very common. 


| | Valetta, 
a monk of Apulia, who had always reſided about the places 


where this miſchievous animal is moſt frequent, and had had | 
many opportunities of tracing its ſeveral qualities, publiſhed | 


2 ſuccinct, but very accurate hiſtory of it in the year 1706, 


under this name. 


＋ 


It had its name fhalangium, from the three phalanges or joints 
of its legs, and this name equally ſuiting many other ſpiders, 


as well as this, it ceaſed to be its appropriated name, and 
was applied as a generical term to ſeveral other ſpiders 
of the larger kind; among which this ſpecies was always 
diſtinguiſhed by the epithet apulian, from the place where it 
was ſo frequently found. | 

The tarantula, or apulian phalangium, is frequent in all parts 
of this country, in uncultivated places, but more eſpecially it 
breeds moſt in ſunny dry hills, and particularly in ſuch parts 
of them as are expoſed to the ſouth. It is ſaid not to be 


found any where, except in Apulia; but probably it is an 


inhabitant of many other places, tho' its poiſon may not be 
violent enough any where elſe to bring on the effects it does 


there: as we find in vipers and many other poiſonous crea- 


_ eaſily injured by cold winds and rain, it always digs itſelf a | 


tures, that the ſtrength of their poiſon differs greatly in de- 
gree in different places. As this ſpider is very tender, and 


cave in the fide of a hill for its habitation ; and uſually chuſes 


for this purpoſe the hardeſt ground it can find, which is bet- 


ter able to defend it, and which it eaſily works into with its 
forceps and claws. This 9 4 is hollowed upward in the 
hill, and by that means is ſafe from wet, all the water in 
rainy ſeaſons running down over its top. Sometimes it bur- 
rows itſelf a cave in a valley or pl. in, but then it always 
chuſes a dry, uſually a chalky ſoil. In this caſe the entrance 


into its cave is ſmall, and within there are ſeveral winding 


paſſages: if it happens to be ſurpriſed with wet in this place 


from hard rains, it quits the floor and hangs by its feet againſt 


tte top of the cave, It preys upon a number of ſmall in- 


ſects with which the fields of Apulia abound, and ſeldom 


appears in the day-time, but creeps out about the time of 


ſun-ſet, and preys at large upon the animals which are then 


betaking themſelves to reſt ; without the danger it would 


be expoſed to from its own enemies by day light. If at 
any time he remains the whole evening in his cave or den, 


tit is only to practiſe another method of hunting his prey. 


In this caſe he comes forward to the mouth of the hole, 
and there lies in wait; his fore- legs are placed at the ex- 


tremity of the hole, and his eyes have a clear view all 


round. I he other inſects are not aware of this trick, but 


aàs they walk near his hole he burſts out upon them, and ſeiz- 


ing them, conveys them into his habitation ; where, as ſoon 


as he has eaten them, he retires back into his cell to diſpoſe 


of the wings and other fragments, till he can carry 4's ow 
Y 5 © 7 > : \. | 
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variegated with black lines, and are wholly black in their 


with a longer and thicker hair, for the more certainly hold- 


veral other ſmall ſpots of the fame colour, and is cloathed 


in this a black hard forceps; the upper part of this inſtru- 
ment is covered with a yellow hairyneſs, and it is terminated 


them. The mouth is placed much below theſe, and ſtandz 


remain the. whole winter; and in the ſummer after ate 


| The bite of the zarantula, as it is called, is not properly & 


is a hot one; but be this as it will, its effect is very ſudden: 


phrenſies. 


PH A 


at a more convenient time, and then places himſef in his for. 
mer poſture for another prey. 
The peaſants of Apulia have a method of getting him ow 
of his hole in the day-time, in order to deſtroy him. This 
they do by making a ſoft hiſſing noiſe thro” an oat ſtraw: 
whether it be that the creature loves this ſound, or rather 1 
he takes it for the voice of ſome inſect that he is uſcd to prey 


upon, he always comes out, and falls a facrifice to hs 


reedyneſs. 12 | 

his creature has eight legs, and walks very well; his lee 
have each three joints, and are covered with a fine downy 
hairyneſs: they are of a whitiſh colour at the bottom, and 


upper part, where they are joined to the breaſt Theſe a 
ariſe from a kind of oval ſhield, which is placed upon the 
breaſt, and is black, hairy, and very hard. This is called 
by ſome the ſpeculum of the taraninia. From the ſhoulders 
there grow a pair of horns, at leaſt they are uſually calle} ſo 
tho' they ſeem much better to deſcxve the name of arm; 
The uſe of theſe is to hold faſt the prey, th t it may not be 
able to eſcape while he is killing it with his forceps. Theſe 
horns or arms have the ſame number of joints that the les 
have, but they greatly differ from the legs, in that they are 
ſhorter and of a yellowiſh colour. They are alſo covered 


ing the prey, ang are terminated by black claws, and they 
are much ſmaller and more capable of motion every way, 
The belly is either white, or of a pale yellow, and is mark 
ed with a tranſverſe black {treak © this is ſurrounded with ſe. 


with a very fine and ſhort down. Ihe whole body beſide 
is covered with longer hairs, and is of a whitiſh or browniſh 
colour. The apex of the head, the ſhield of the breaft, and 
the ends of the forceps, are as hard as a crab's claws, but 
the reſt of the body is covered with a tender and ſupple ſkin. 
The eyes are very large, and of a fine ſhining black; they 
are continually in motion, and when ſcen in the night cr 
in a duſky place, they ſhine like the eyes of a cat. Ta the 
place where the mouth is placed in other animals. there ariſes 


by extremely ſine and ſharp claws, which the creature can 
open or cloſe up at pleaſure. While the arms hold the prey 


in a proper poſition, theſe ſharp points make wounds in tile 


body, and the other parts of the forceps ſqueeze the body 
till all its juices are preſſed out, and the creature feeds on 


ex:Ctiy in the proper place to receive the juices expreſled by 
this operation. The tarantala ſleeps in his cave the whole 
winter, and a great part of the autumn and ſpring; and if 
during this time he is ploughed up, as is often the caſe, or 
is any other way taken out of his hole, he is found quite 
i and numbed, and is unable to do any miſchief by 
iting. Xo | Fe 
The hole or mouth of a tarantulous cave a'ways gives ſome 
idea of the ſize of the creature within: he makes it ſmall 
if he enters while younz; and as he grows larger he eats 
away more and more of the earth to widen it {till more, ſo 


that the diameter of it is uſually about equal to the diameter 


of the body. The ſize of a cheſnut is about the ſtandard 
of a full grown tarantula; but there are ſome old ones found 
much larger and more hairy. The female is known from 
the male by having longer legs and a larger bell;. They 
copulate in June and July, and at that ſeaſon the females 
are often met with in the fields carrying the males upon their 
back. in Auguſt and September they lay their eggs, which 


hatched. Pliny tells a ftory of the young ones always cating 
up their mother for the firſt food, which is countenanced b) 
the relation of the peaſants in thoſe parts, who ſay that 
they all ſwarm about her and ſuck her juices from many 
places at once, till they leave her lifeleſs carcaſs on the field, 
and then go each their ſeveral way in ſearch of other Food. 


bite, but a wound inflicted in a very peculiar manner. 
creature pierces the ſkin with its forceps, and at that inſtant 
injeas from its mouth a poiſon into the wound. The tit 
in which their wounds are fatal, is that of their 'copulation; 
at this time they are in their utmoſt vigour and power 
hurting. People of faſhion are rarely hurt by them, but 
principally the poor labourers, who fleep half naked in the 
field. and the women who travel the country with naked feet 
gathering medicinal herbs, | oy 

Authors are divided about the nature of the poiſon of the 
tarantula. Cardan ſays it is a cold one, and Scaliger ſays i. 


it is no ſooner received into the fleſh but the veins take it uf 
and carry it to the heart, where it becomes diffuſed thro the 
whole maſs of blood, and gives an immediate trembling af 
the limbs, and a difficulty of breathing. The next part ! 
ſeizes is the brain, where it produces different effects in dif 
ferent ſubjects; and according to their ſtate of health, F 
the condition of their juices, brings on various ſpeci 
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leſs they have green leaves before them: this indeed is almoſt 


lethargic and dull, are pleaſed with muſic. 2 
They will get up and dance to any inſtrument ; and the mo- 


if apopleQtic, an 
of the tarantula, from this one accident of its poiſon being 


| cured by muſic; but all who have been upon the ſpot atteſt 
it; and there ſeems no reaſon to call in queſtion the various 


PHALANGIUM defticum, in natural hiſtory, a name given b 
all the old Greek writers to a poiſonous kind of field ſpider, 


ing, and the perſon becoming ſick as if bitten by a viper: 


PHALANGIUM, ſpiderwort, in botany, the name of a genus 


' liliaceous, and conſiſts of four 1 at from the center of 
' which there ariſes a piſtil, whic 


| fruit divided into three cells, and filled with angular ſeeds ; 


PHALANGOSIS, in ſurgery, the name of a tumor and re- 


laxation of the eye-lids, which is often ſo pou as to deform | 
the eye, and very much impede viſion. 


PHALANX | 


 lithoftrotion. 


| but theſe are ſcarce. 
inches in length; and the 


PHA 


| zent ſees a thouſand phantoms, ſometimes all jovial}: 
| uP — ones, and ſometimes imaginary ſcenes of blood 


<@elty. Some are fond of ſeeing little ſtreams of wa- 
_ abb down into a baſon; others are never eaſy un- 


an univerſal ſymptom. Some are delighted with various 
colours, and ſome are fond of violent motion, ſuch as dan- 
cing, leaping) and the like; and ſome are in love with ſlow 


\ and graceful movements, as walking majeſtically, bowing, | 
| and dancing flow dances. Some are military mad, and call 


out for the noiſe of drums and” trumpets, and the claſhing of 
(words; but all of them, as well the briſk and noiſy as the 


+ it ceaſes playing they will fall down to the ground as 
2 4 = ſtir again till the muſic is renewed. 
Many people have laughed at the whole hiſtory of the bite 


authorities on which we have it related. Valett. de Phalang. 
Apulo, 


the ſame with the ſolipuga of the Latins, or ſolifuga, as ſome 
write it. It is a,ſmall inſect that buries itſelf in the ſand, 
and if it bites a man does very great miſchief ; the part ſwell- 


ſome ſay the bite is actually mortal; but this ſeems to be go- 
ing too far. Solinus tells us that this creature is peculiar to 
Sardinia, but we find Pliny mentioning it in Ethiopia; and 
Lucan tells us that it was one of the poiſonous reptiles that 
were in his time the peſt of Africa. 


of plants, the characters of which are theſe: The flower is 


finally becomes a roundiſh 


to this it is to be added that the root is fibrous. 

The ſpecies i ng enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The large flowered not branched: phalangium. 
2. The ſmall flowered not branched phalangium. 3. The 
branched phalangium with ſmall flowers. 4. The iris-leaved 
alpine marſh phalangium. 5. The iris-leaved Engliſh marſh 


phalangium, 6. The leaſt iris-leaved Scotiſh marſh phalan- | 


gium. Tourn. Inſt. p. 368. 


ometimes the re- 
laxed eye-lid ſubſides or ſinks down, occaſioned either by a 


palſy of the muſcles which ſuſtain and elevate the eye-lid, or 
elſe from a relaxation of the cutis above, from various cauſes. 
Sometimes alſo an œdematous or aqueous tumor is formed 
on the eye-lids, ſo as almoſt entirely to exclude viſion ; but 


this laſt caſe ſhould be well diſtinguiſhed from the other, and 
may be remedied without much difficulty, by the uſe of. in- 


ternal and topical medicines ; ſuch as purges and diuretics 
given inwardly, and a compreſs dipped in warm ſpirit of 
wine and lime water. 95 

But in the paralitic or relaxed caſe, the uſe of cordial and 
nervous medicines muſt be propoſed internally, and outward- 
ly balſam of Peru and hungary water are to be employed. 


If all theſe fail, the remaining method is to extirpate a ſuf- 


ficient quantity of the relaxed cutis; and then, after healing 


up the wound, the remainder will be ſufficiently ſhortened. | 


Heiſter's Surgery, p. 367. 

AL. Cycl.) — PHALANX, in natural hiſtory, a term 
uſed by Dr. Woodward, and ſome other writers of foſſils, 
to expreſs an arrangement of the columns of that ſort of 


foſſile coralloide body found frequently in Wales, and called 


In the great variety of ſpecimens which are found of this, 
ſome have the whole phalanx of columns cracked through, 
and others only a few of the external ones; but theſe cracks 
never remain empty, but are found filled up with a white 
ſpar, as the ſmaller cracks of ſtone uſually are. This is not 
wonderful, as there is much ſpar in the compoſition of this 
foffil; and it is eaſily waſhed out of the general maſs to fill 
up theſe cracks, == is then always found pure, and there- 
fore of its natural colour white. | | 

The litheftrotion: or general congeries of theſe phalanges of 


columns, is commonly found immerſed in a grey ſtone, and| 


ound on the tops of the rocky cliffs about Millford in Wales. 
It is uſually erect, tho ſomewhat. inclining in ſome ſpeci- 
mens, but never lies horizontal. It ſeems to have been all 
white at firſt, but to have been ſince gradually tinctured with 
the matter of the ſtone in which it lies. The ſingle columns 
which form each phalanx, are uſually round, or eylindric/ 
cho ſometimes flatted and bent; ſome of them are alſo n | 
ly of an angular figure; theſe, however, are not regu- 
lar in the number of their angles, ſome conſiſting of three ſides, | 
lome of five, and ſome of ſeven ; ſome are hexangular alſo, 
are from five or ſix to ſixteen 


the leaſt about a quarter of an inch; the greater number ars 
very equal to one another in ſize; but the ſides of the co- 
lumns being unequal, the ſame column meaſures of a dif- 
ferent thickneſs when meaſured different ways : the phalanges 
or congeries of theſe are ſometimes of a foot or more in 
diameter, 5 | 
The columns are often burſt, as if they had been affected by 
external injuries ; and it is evident, that they were not formed 
before ſeveral- other of the extraneous foſſils; for there are 
found ſometimes ſhells of ſea-fiſhes and entrochi immerſed 
and bedded in the bodies of the columns. It appears plain- 
ly from hence, that when theſe bodies were waſhed out of the 
ſea, and toſſed about in the waters which then covered the 
tops of theſe cliffs, which cannot reafonably be ſuppoſed to 
have been any other than thoſe of the univerſal deluge ; this 
elegant foſſil, together with the ſtony bed in which it is con- 
tained, were ſo ſoft that theſe other bodies found entrance 
into their very ſubſtance, and they were formed, as it were, 
upon them. This foſſil takes an elegant poliſh, and makes 
in that ſtate a very beautiful appearance, being of the hard- 
neſs of the common white marble, and carrying the elegant 
ſtructure viſible in the ſmalleſt lineaments. JY/oodward's Coll. 
of Foſſ. p. II. | 
PHALARIS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of a 
peculiar kind of graſs called phalaroides by Scheuhzer and 
others; and with this author making a diſtin& genus of 
plants, the characters of which are: That the cup is a glume, 
containing only one flower; this glume is large, bivalve, ob- 
tuſe, and compreſſed, each of the valves being of a boat- 
like ſhape, flatted, obtuſe above, with ſtrait edges meeting 
one another in parallel lines. The flower is alſo bivalve, and 
is ſmaller than the cup; the exterior valve of it being ob- 
long, pointed, and folded, the interior much ſmaller. The 
ſtamina are three capillary filaments, ſhorter than the cup; 
the antheræ are oblong; the germen of the piſtil is round- 
iſh ; the ſtyli are two in number, and are capillary ones; 
the ſtigmata are hairy; the flower ſerves for a cloſe covering 


ſmooth, and roundiſh, but pointed at both ends. Linnæi 
Gen. Plant. p. 14. 


PHALENE, in natural hiſtory, the name by which authors 


2 rench thence call papilions nocturnes, and we vulgarly 
moths. 


All the creatures of this claſs are quiet by day, remaining 


the males, which are now and then found fluttering about in 
the woods in ſearch of the females ; but as ſoon as night ap- 
proaches they all fly about. This diſpoſition is very remark- 
ably implanted in their nature; for when kept ſhut up in 
boxes they always remain quiet without changing place all 
day, but as ſoon as the ſun is about ſetting, oy always be- 


mit them. The ſpecies of theſe are more numerous even 
than thoſe of the day butterflies. The day kinds all have 
trunks fitted for the ſucking the juices of flowers for theit 
nouriſhment, but many of the phalenæ wholly want them: 
theſe, however, have always the beards which ſerve to de- 
fend the trunk from injuries in the day-flies, and ſometimes 
in the place of the trunk within theſe, there is found a ſmall 
white protuberance or two. It is certain, therefore, that 


any food during their whole lives in that winged ſtate. Reau- 
mur's Hiſt. of Inſ. Vol. 1, P. 1. p. 363. OED 

The grand diſtinction of the phalenæ is into thoſe which have 
trunks, and thoſe which have not; or at leaſt which have 


ing to theſe, and to other eſſential diſtinctions, theſe, in the 
manner of the papilios or day-flies, are arranged into ſeven 
claſſes. See PAPiL1o. | $ "ME 
Claſs 1. This contains the phalenæ which have priſmatic an- 
tennæ, or ſuch as are of an equal thickneſs in almoſt all their 
length, and have their anterior part rounded, . but their Hin- 


a tranſverſe ſection of one of theſe antennæ repreſents a cur- 
vilinear triangle. All the phalene of this claſs have trunks, 
and the greater part of them have their wings ſo diſpoſed, 
that they form a flat ſurface when the creature is at reſt, and 
leave the upper part of the body naked; and this uſunlly 
terminates in a point. The inſerior wings are ſmall in com- 
pariſon of the ſuperior, and their inferior edge is ſhorter, 
and uſually very much ſo, than the ſuperior; and the end of 
this reaches to the end of the body, or beyond that, wt 
the other uſually leaves two or three rings of it uncovered. 
Thoſe moths which have 
ſhort under-wings, and narrow, tho' long upper ones, always 
make a great noiſe in flying, and cannot iupport themſelves 


in the air without agitating their wings very ſwiſtly. ., This 


is alſo the caſe with of the day - butterſſies. 
Many of the very large and beautiful phalene are of 
this den laß, particularly that which is produced of the haau- 
tiful ſpurge caterpillar, | 


Claſs 2. This comprehends the phalme which have | conic 


are near half an inch over, 


4 


SUPPL, Vor, Il. 


- 


horns or an hi ly decreaſe in di ' from 
. horns or al 5. — 


to the ſeed, not at all gaping from it; the ſeed is ſingle, 
diſtinguiſh thoſe butterflies which fly by night, and which 


fixed to the ſtalks or leaves of plants, except only ſome of 


gin to flutter about and fly as much as their priſon will per- 


many of the phalenæ have no organs of eating, nor take in 


not any ſenſible to the eye of a common obſerver ; accord- | 


der part formed of two planes meeting in an angle; ſo that 


large and heavy bodies, and have 


their 
int. 
| wr claſs; | 
| Claſs 3. This comprehends the fhalene which have antennæ of 
dhe ſame form with thoſe of the former claſs, but have no 
A . GS . 
Cliſs 4. This comprehends the phaten which 
tennæ and a trunk, 5 
ch, 5. This comprehends thoſe which have bearded antennæ 
and have no trunk. | 
There are ſeveral 
by dhe 


* 


. 


difſtinctions, are not to be perceived without the aſſiſtance of 
mme microſcope; whereas the ſame animals offer us much more 
plain and obvious diſtinctions, and thoſe equally certain, in 
the different manners in which they fly, and carry their wings 

when at reſt. The butterflies have different manners of carry- 


merous; tho? this gives very happy ſubdiſtinctions of the pe- 
culiar genera of each claſs, of which we ſhall give ſome in- 


Claſs 6. This comprehends a very peculiar fort of phalenæ, 
the females of which have no ſenſible wings. Several of thoſe 


wings; and the creeping ones, with ten legs, alſo give ſome. | 


Claſs 7. This comprehends a ſet of pbalenæ which are much 
more diſtinctly charactered by nature than any of the former: 


- . 
* 


manner of the day-flies : their chan ar 
fame manner with thoſe of the day- flies; fo that upon the 


moths and butterflies. on 1 
There are three genera of this clafs, each of which carries its 


* 
9 : 
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Which is edged on beth fides with real feathers. Mr. Hook 
haas figured this creature in his micrographia, and has ee 
two Avi 0 


- - overſight, the middle one being eaſily overlooked, When, 
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neral form deſeribed in the character bf the claſs. 
© which are compoſed of ſeveral vertebræ join 

which"mgke the length, have great differences in the 
: 8 of theſe joints, and ſome of them are hairy, others 


moths; To that if the claſſes in theſe laſt were 


It is ſcarce poſſible to determine exactly, whether they belong 


placed N as to reſemble only one. 
- ever, as theſe | 
ale to the creature in flying. Tt is not known to fly at all by 


4 

a 
42 
S | 


origin to their extremity, and terminate in a very fine 
Theſe phalme alfo have trunks, as well as thoſe of the 
and their aritennz are uſu-lly. very lender. 


have bearded an- 


nera of each of theſe claſſes, diſtinguiſhed 

particular ſtructure of their antennæ, tho of the ge- 
Thoſe 
joined end to end, 
ſize and 


ooth. Theſe, however, tho” very certain and unerring 


their wings, but theſe are but few in compariſon of the 
* to be eftabliſhed 


greatly too nu- 


ing 


according to this character, they would be 


ſtances hereafter, in regard to this claſs. 


caterpillars which have long parcels of hairs at their heads re- 
ſembling horns, give phalenz, the females of which have no 


Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. V. 1. P. 1. p. 408. 


they have wings ſhaped like thoſe of birds, and compoſed of 
true and proper feathers, All the phalenz of this claſs are 
ſmall, but their ſingular ſtructure makes them worthy a pecu- 


liar attention. 


to the phalene or butterfly claſs moſt properly: they have the 
conic antennæ, which character a former claſs of the phalene ; 
but they are often found flying about in the day time, in the 
r o alſo are made in the 


whole, it is, perhaps, moſt proper to account them a peculiar 
claſs of the wy conſidered as a general term, but without 
T to the firſt diſtinction of day and night kinds, or of 


diſtinctions from the others very obvious and diſtin, ſo as 
not to be in any danger of wa nn. N 
Thoſe of the firſt genus are all of a remarkable whiteneſs; 
they always ſtand upon all their ſix legs, and the two hinder 


ones are much longer than the others. This creature never | 
carries its wings lying on its body, as the generality of papilios | 


do; but ray $1 placed in a direction perpendicular to the 
length of its body, or nearly ſo. When it is at reſt, the 
wings are cloſed ſomewhat in the manner of thoſe of birds 
yet in this ſtate we may ſee that they are made of feathers, 
which, when we view them with the microſcope, appear to be 
Fo many ſegments into which the wings are divided; the upper 
being divided into two, and the lower into three, each of 


ſions to the under wing; but that was probably an 
this little creature flies, it ſeparates the ſegments of its wings 
farther off, and expands its feathers fo, that they perfectly re- 
ſemble thoſe of a bird; and the two wings are in this ſtate fo 
| As beautiful, how- 


vA 


are frequently ſeen on the glaſs of our windows; and thei 
wings are the moſt truly plumoſe of thoſe of any ſpeciez. 
They are of a brown colour, with ſomewhat of a gilded ook 


| when cloſely viewed, and have a few black ſpots in different 
parts. They carry their wings flat, or horizontally, when at 


reſt ; and*theſe appear like the wings of the common butterfly 
but when nearly examined, they are found to be compoſed of 
real feathers ; and their ſeeming continuity is only owing to 
the cloſe arrangement of theſe feathers. | This is a very tender 
creature, and eaſily cruſhed to pieces; but when caught care. 
fully, and examined by the glaſs, each upper wing is found to 
be compoſed of eight feathers, and each under one, of four; 
and the quill part of the pedicle of theſe feathers, is in all the 
wings ſeparate to the very point at the top, which is very 
different from the others, where the wing is only divided x 
little way into ſegments; and the upper and . wing of 
each fide are ſo nicely fitted together when the creature flies, 
that they only reſemble one very large wing. Yet even theſe 
feathered wings, when viewed by powerfu microſcopes, are 
found not to be truly feathered ; but what we term plumes are 
in reality only a nice arrangement of ſcales, like thoſe of 
other butterflies upon the deep ſegments of the wing. This 
ſpecies has conic antennæ and a trunk. Its origin is un- 
| known, but it ſeems to be produced of ſome of the teniæ 
which live in our houſes, ſince it is always found within doors, 
never in the fields; and is ſeen in the month of March, which 
is earlier than the field butterflies are ſeen: they are alſo found 
in Auguſt, September, and October, and ſometimes later 
than that month. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. V. 1. P. 1. p. 419. 
Mr. Reaumur has given an example of the manner of diſtin 
guiſhing the ſubordinate genera of the other claſſes, in thoſe of 
the ſecond, fifth, &c. before mentioned. In this he has regard 
to the poſition and direction of the wings, which is ſufficiently 
certain and determinate, and is the moſt obvious of all cha- 
raters; accordin : to this he has eſtabliſhed the following ge- 
6 nera of 4 2 ive claſs : . h 
enus 1. The phalene of this genus carry their wings parallel 
and in an horizontal dreien; bat they croſs > a 
one of the upper wings lying in great part over the other. 
Sometimes it is the right that croſſes over the left, and ſome- 
times the left that croſſes over that; but however this be, te 
under wings always lie folded underneath them. Many of the 
caterpillars which feed on our garden herbs, afford phalene 
this genus, of which there are ſeveral of the ſecond claſs. 
Genus 2. This comprehends thoſe phalenæ whoſe wings lie 
parallel, as in the former genus : they alſo cover in the ſame 
manner the under wing, but theſe never croſs one another, 
Of this genus there are ſeveral ſubdiviſions, 0 
Genus 3. This comprehends thoſe phalenæ, the upper wings of 
which have their interior edges applied one againſt the . Ou 
and tho*'they are in general held parallel to the horizon, jet 
that part of them which covers the body has not the ſame pa- 
ralteliſm with the reſt; but are bent round about the body, 
and fo moulded, as it were, upon it, that they ſhew the ſhape 
of that part of it which they cover. We have an inſtance of 
this genus in that phalena which is produced of the caterpillar 
which feeds upon the young and green ſeeds of the nettle. 
Its wings are variegated with white, and with a deep browniſh 
black, in an elegant manne. 3 
Genus 4. This genus comprehends thoſe phalene which carry 
their upper wings in an horizontal direction, but which, in- 
ſtead of croſſing, or even touching one another, are ſo wide 
afunder, that they do not cover any part of the body, but 
leave both that and the under wings naked. This genus com- 
prehends a great number of ſpecies, 'which are diſtinguiſhed 
according to the different diſtances to which they expand the 
wings in fitting ; ſome having them little leſs ſo at reſt than 
when flying. | I: 
Genus 5. This comprehends thoſe which have the interior edges 
of the upper wings joined one to the other, and raifgd above 
the ſurface of the body, fo that they form a ſort of canopy 
over the creature, In this caſe, the under wings are always 
neceſſarily hid. We have an inftance of this genus in the 


wings are to look at, they are but of very little 


1255 in the day it takes only very fmall and ſhort 
The creature given by Reaumur as an inſtance of the ſecond 
genus of this claſs, is of a fine bright brown colour, as are all 


_ of the genus. When this creature is in a ſtate of reſt, its 
at all; 
but are fo folded up, as to refemble arms ſtretched out at 

| length:-/andithe creature in this poſture looks like the minia- 
ture figure 


wings are not ſeen to be feathery, nor even to be win 


'' 


of a man upon a croſs, the ry, of each ſide 
folded into a ſort of cord, and turning hooked at the 


* 


ing 


md ate lodged in a furrow made by the upper ones, which are 


by 
*. 


About a ſixth part of their length, but their ſegments are well 


This ſpecies alſo d 
_ - ont its four anterior legs, 


avs 
mene of the third genus of this claks are finally, and 


- convex externally,- and concaye within, and are divided on 


feathered at the edges for half their length. 


tended the { 


ſides, and forming a ſort of tall after th 
one another behind. = 


ends; The inferior wings are compoſed each of three plumes, 


ers from the former; in that it ſtands only 
the two hinder ones N ex- 


ſecond claſs, one of the phalenæ of that being a very beautiful 
one, variegated with red and black, always carrying its wing 
in this manner very remarkably. | 

Genus 6. This comprehends a ſet of phalene which ſomewhat 
reſemble the former in the placing of their wings, inſomucb, 
that they meet at the interior edges, and form a canopy over 
the body; but as this is ſtrait and angular in the form! 
genus, it is rounded, or arched in this: the inner part of each 

outer wing being bent, as it were, into the ſhape of the body. 

We have a very frequent inſtance of this genus in one of 
phalene of the third claſs, which has conic antennæ and no 
trunk: the caterpillar of this ſpecies feeds on the rotten 

_ trunks of trees. | 5 

Genus 7. This comprehends a great number of phalene, the 
ater part of which are very ſmall in ſize, and carry their 

wings almoſt horizontally, forming a very depreſſed. canoſ ] 

over their bodies. "Theſe are remarkably thick about dhe 

ſhoulders, or 7 of the wings, and are known by man! 

boy the name of the largey/beuldered, When theſe are in a ſtat? 

reſt, their largeſt diameter is either at the origin or at 


middle of the breaſt, at or near the inſertion of the wid, 
p | 


PHA 


We have many ohalme of this kind produced from thoſe ca- 


f | ally roll up the leaves of trees, particularly 
= — To: 1 3 pier of this kind, with ſix- 
teenlegs. > ; Te 

rehends thoſe phalenæ, the wings of which | 

oy 3 upon the body, ſo as to be moulded on it, 
4 ks its exact ſhape: theſe cover the body exactly as the 
= F birds do theirs. There are numbers of ſmall moths 
eie, which are produced of thoſe kinds of cater- 
gilan which live all warde er in ſociety in one common web; 
man 128. , | | | 

of cn g a ſet of phalenæ ſmaller than the | 
on 5 which carry their wings in the ſame manner, cloſely 
folded upon their bodies; but differing in this, that they are 
xtended to a conſiderable length, and towards their extremity 
"ſe up above the level of the body, and form a ſort of tail 
like that of a cock. The phalene of this genus are diſtin- 
iſhed by ſome under the name of cock-tailed; and tho they 
are ſmall, yet they are very numerous, and of very great va- 
riety; and when examined with the microſcope, appear of a 
beauty equalling almoſt any kind. Their wings | thus viewed 
are frequently found variegated with gold and filver in appear- 
ance, the yellow and white ſpots frequent in them having a 
brightneſs which a painter could give us no 1dea of, but by 
uſing thoſe metals. The moths of the teniæ of ſeveral ſpecies 
are of this kind: their antennæ are uſually of the conic kind, 
and as ſlender as hairs; and it is difficult to ſay whether they 
have any trunk, it being, if they have any, of a very minute 
Flog o. This comprehends a ſet of phalene whoſe upper wings 
are very remarkably folded over the body, one of them ſur- 
rounding it in a manner, and the other turning itſelf ſpirally 
round that; ſo that a very great part of one of the upper 
wings is always covered by the other. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inf. 

V. 1. P. 1. p. 394. 396. | 2 

pHALERA, the name of a bandage for the noſe, deſcribed by 
Galen in his treatiſe on bandages. Rs 
PHALERZ, - among the antients, 
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article TRAPPINGS. c | 
*PHALLUS marinus, a name given by ſome authors to a ſpecies 
of canalis or tubulus marinus, found about Amboina, and 
called by the French writers priape and arrofoir. It is an ob- 
long ſhell, with a large head, which is pierced full of holes; 
ſo that it at once reſembles the glans penis, and the noſe of a 


ing-pot uſed by gardeners. | 
3 kind of candleſtick. See the 


horſe-trappings. See the 


PHARI, among the antients, a 
article BRANCH. : 
PHARICUM, the name of a famous poiſon among the an- 
- tients: it was ſaid to be compoſed of many ingredients, but 
ve know nothing of it at this time. A 
PHARMACI, @ayparc, among the Greeks, an appellation uſed 
for two perſons who were employed in the luſtration or pu- 
rification of cities. Pott. I. 1. p. 400. 
Theſe were two men, according to ſome; but others ſuppoſe 
them to have bern · a man and woman, to repreſent the male 
and female ſex, for each of which they offered a ſacrifice. It 
was uſual for the man to carry about his neck figs, called 
xe, of a blackiſh colour; and the woman ſuch as were 
white, Pott. Archæol. Græc. T. 1. p. 400, ſeq. See 
the article Lus TRATION, Cycl. 75 
PHARMACIA, gapuapmin, in antiquity, denotes the art of ef- 
feting ſtrange and wonderful things, by means of medicated 


things themſelves were called pharmaca, ſome of which being 
taken inwardly, were faid to cauſe blindneſs, madneſs, love, 


Ulyſſes's ſoldiers ; others infected by touch, ſuch was the gar- 
ment Medea ſent to Creüſa ; others ſpread their venom afar 
off, and operated upon perſons at a great diſtance. —=@O _ 
There were alſo pharmaca ſoteria, pappars cvrape, which were 
amulets againſt the former; ſuch was the herb moly, which 
preſerved Ulyſſes from Circe's inchantments; the laurel, the 
ſallow- tree, the rhamnus, or Chriſt-thorn, flea-bane;, the jaſper- 
ſtone, and others mentioned by Albertus Magnus, and 
Orpheus, in his book de lapillis. Port. Archæol. Græc. 1. 2. 
g. 18. T. 1. p. 353. See AMULET. 18 
PHARMACITIS terra, in the ia medica, a name which 
ſome authors have given to the common ampelites or cannel- 
coal, See 'AMPEL LTES, | 25 
PHARMACOCHEMIA, a term uſed 
chemical art vhich treats of the preparation of medicines. 


operations various. Its 
were very few, and the 


ſubjects afterwards mul- 
— CC 


and inchanted compoſitions of herbs, minerals, &c. Theſe | 


Sc. Such were the medicaments by which Circe transformed | 


to expreſs that part of the | 


PHA 


the ſame kind of air, and uſed a like kind of diet and regimen 
of life with ourſelves: but ſoon after the diſeaſe afflicts, the 
patient ſeeks a remedy; and this appears to have been the 
foundation of pharmacy in different parts of the world, 
Experiments being thus multiplied, and th: preparations of 
limples better made, pharmacy became at length an art, Hip- 
pocrates, however, when he came to compile a kind of ſyſtem 
of phyſic from the obſervations of antiquity, deſcribed but 
few, and thoſe generally ſimple. Shaw's Lectures, p. 193. 
Succeeding 1 then enlarged the materia medica 3 Ga- 
len conſiderably ſwelled the catalogue, and the Arabians much 
more; and when learning began to revive in Europe, the ma- 
teria medica was again enlarged, and great changes wrought 
upon it by chemiſtry. 1 | 
The art of pharmacy muſt be conſidered under the manage- 
ment of phyſicians, apothecaries, trading chemiſts, and drug - 
giſts. To the phyſician it belongs to direct the medicines, 
and to give the rules of extracting and managing the ſimples. 
To the apothecary belongs the reduction of the materia medi- 
ea into certain forms of medicines, according to the direction 
of the phyſician. And the deſign of trading chemiſts and 
giſts, is to furniſh medicinal matters to the apothecary, 
who cannot always detect an artificial counterfeit, or a dexte- 
rous ſophiſtication; and perhaps many remedies, well deſigned 
by the phyſician, have failed or had miſchievous effects on this 
account. Shaw's Lectures, p. 197. 
PHARMUTHI, in the Ægyptian chronology, one of the months 
of their year, which anſwered to the month of April among 
the Romans. Hoffm. Lex. univ. in vo. | 
PHARYNGZEUM /al, a name given by authors to an artificial 
ſalt, of uſe in the quinſey, and caſes of the like kind, when 
the pharynx, or fauces are incommoded by a diſcharge of ſe- 
rous or other humours. | | 
It is prepared of cream of tartar and nitre, each an ounce, with 
half an ounce of burnt alum; all theſe are to be diſſolved in 
vinegar, and coagulated according to. art. This ſalt mixed 
with honey, and diſſolved in plantain water, makes an excel- 
lent gargle. 8 
PHASEOLUS, &:dney-bean, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the 
papilionaceous kind, and its piſtil, which ariſes from the cup, 
finally becomes a long pod, containing ſeveral kidney-ſhaped, 
or elſe oval ſeeds. To this it is to be added, that the leaves 
always ſtand three upon a ſtalk, and the whole trace and habit 
of the plant is peculiar, and diſtinguiſhes it from the other pa- 
pilionaceous flowered genera, | | 
The ſpecies of phaſeolus, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The common garden 22 2. The common 
Phaſcolus, with black fruit. 3. The common phaſeolus, with 
ellow fruit. 4. The common phaſeolus, with red fruit. 5. 
The common phaſeolus, with !ivid fruit. 6. The common 
- Phaſeolus, with pale coloured fruit. 7. The common haſeolus, 
with violet coloured fruit. 8. The common phaſeelus, with 
fruit variegated with black and red. 9. The common phaſes- 
lus, with white fruit, variegated with black lines and ſpots. 
20. The common phaſeolus, with purple ſruit, variegated with 
circles of white. 11. The leſſer garden phaſcalur. 12. The 
leſſer phaſeolus, with pods bending upwards, and with white 
fruit. 13. The black-fruited leſſer phaſealus, with pods bend- 
ing upwards. 14, The white-fruited leffer phaſeolus, with 
pods bending upwards, and with black or purple circles varie- 
gating the fruit. 15. The large phaſeolus, with broad white 


fruit, ſtriated with numerous black veins. 16. The large pha- 
ſeolus, with broad, compreſled, perfectly white fruit. 17. 
The large phaſeolus, with large flat white ſtriated fruit. 15. : 
The large phaſeolus, with ſmall ſnow-white tumid fruit. 19. 


The phaſeolus, with greeniſh black fruit, reſembling thoſe of 
the anagyris. 20. The phaſcalus with red fruit, reſembling 
that of the ris. 21. The ſmall phaſeolus, with white 
fruit, marked with a black ſpot. 22. The narrow-leaved ex- 
otic phaſeolus. 23. The narrow-leaved exotic phaſcalus, with 
variegated black and white fruit. 24. The ſmall-leaved fo- 
reign phaſeolus, with white, and ſometimes with variegated 
fruit. 25. The foreign phaſeolus, with the pod and the fruit 
both black. 26. The foreign phaſeolus, with variegated fruit. 
27. The foreign phaſcolus, with reddiſh fruit, variegated with 
doa lines. 28. The foreign phaſeolus, with white' fruit, of 
| the ſhape of a pigeon's egg, and marked with a ſingle black 
29. The foreign phaſeo/us, with black fruit, variegated 
with a white ſpot 0. The Zthiopian phaſzolus, with black 
pods, ridged wir Moagh veins, and with a black ſhining ſeed. 
1. The Ethiopian phaſcolus, with yellow leaves and a black 
Hed. 32. The Æthiopian phaſeolus, with deep red and 
black ſeeds. - 33. The blaek-fruited Egyptian phaſeo/us. 
The red-fruited Ægyptian phaſeolus. 35. The 
Phaſeolus, or lablab, with roſe-coloured fruit, 36. The Indian 
The ſcarlet-flowered 
Phaſeolus, with a green 
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N phaſeolus, with cochleated flowers. 
13 phaſealus: 38. The ſmalleſt ff 
* 39. The 
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medicines. 
| firſt inhabitants of 
the cath experienced the ſame, changes of ſeaſons, 
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43. The Braſilian | 
a pea. 44 The ſmall pererinial African phaſolu, with 
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can phaſeolus, with a cochleated flower, 
54. The American ſea phaſeolus, with a hard fruit and varie- | 
' gated ſeed. . 55. The American phdſeclus, with ſmall pods 


x 


bright red flowers. 45 The American phaſetlus, with a finu- | 


ated and ſpear-pointed leaf. 46. The knotty-rooted American 


phaſeolus, with purple flowers, and very narrow pods. 47. The 


knotty-rooted American phaſeolus, with yellow flowers and 


- knotty pods. 48. The hairy phaſeolus. of America, with 
| Enotted pods. 49. The largeſt American phaſeolus, with a 


great pod, and a hard ſcarlet fruit. 50. The large American 


Ppbaſcolus, with a great flower and with lender crooked pods. 


The hairy American phaſerlus, with jointed pods. 52. 
The American phaſeolus, with a tuberous eſculent root, and 
with hairy, and, as it were, jointed pods. 58 The Ameri- 

| falcated pods. 


and variegated ſeeds. 56. The American phaſcolus, with a 
a e ſpike of flowers, and red ſeeds, marked with a 


ack ſpot. 57. The American pbaſeolut, with a remarkable | 
large vexillum to the flower, and with {trait cylindric- ſhaped 
1 58. The round-leaved ſea phaſcolus, with a purple 


flower, a ſhort-creſted pod, and brown ſtriated ſeeds. And, 


59. The pernicious wood phaſealus of America, with open pale | 


purple flowers, and ſlender black pods, and ſmall ſpotted ſeeds. 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 412. ſeq. 

There are at preſent three ſorts of k:dney-beans propagated for 
the table in England. Theſe are, 1. The common white or 
Dutch kidney-bean. 2. The ſmaller k:dney-bean, commonly 


called the Batterſea #idney-bean. And, 3. The upright fort, 


called the tree k:4ney-bean. 


The firſt ſort was ſometime ago greatly propagated in England, | 


and is ſtill in Holland: it grows very tall, and requires long 
ſtakes and poles to climb on, and its beans are conſiderably 


broad; this makes them leſs ſaleable in the markets, people 


ſuppoſing them to be old becauſe they are broad; and they 


are hence grown into diſuſe, tho a much more valuable kind 


for eating than any other. .. + 

The ſecond, ſort or Batterſea bean, is what is more univerſally 
cultivated ; it never grows very tall nor rambles far, and the 
air can eaſily paſs between the rows, becauſe of its moderate 
growth; and this makes it bear plentifully and ripen well 
for the table. It is the beſt-taſted bean, except the laſt. 
The third, or tree 4:idney-beans, is alſo a plentiful bearer, and 


never rambles, but grows up in form of a ſhrub; but its 


beans are broader than 
well-taſted. 
They are all propagated 


the Batterſea kind, and are not fo 


for an early crop, but theſe ſhould have a warm ſituation 
and a dry fl ; they muſt alſo be planted in a dry ſeaſon. 
"The manner of planting them is, to draw lines with a 
bough over the bed, at two foot and a half diſtance, into 


| Which the ſeeds are to be dropped at about two inches aſun- 


der, and the earth is to be drawn over them with the head 
of a rake, to cover them about an inch deep. In a week 
after ſowing, the plants will appear, and the earth ſhould be 


drawn up about their ſtalks as they riſe up; for a few days | 


after this they will require no farther care, except to be kept 
clear from weeds, and when the beans appear, to have them 


gathered twice a week ; for if the beans are ſuffered to hang | 
on too long, they not only become of no value, but they | 


weaken the plant. 


The firſt crop of kidney-beans will continue a month in good | 
order; and to ſupply the table afterwards, there ſhould be 


freſh ſowings in March, April, May, and June, the laſt of 
which will continue till the froſts come to deftroy them. 
Some raiſe their early crops on hot-beds ; and this is to be 
done exactly in the ſame manner as the raiſing the early cu- 
cumbers. Miller's Gard. Dict. See the article CucumBER. 


PHASSACHATES, in the natural hiſtory, of the antients, the 


/ 


name of a ſpecies of agate, which, in its different appear- 
ances, they — called alſo leucachates and perileucos. 

The ſame agate, from the various proportion or manner of 
admixture of its particles in different ſpecimens, often makes 
a very different figure; but no ſpecies is ſo liable to remark- 
able diverſities of this kind as this. It is but of a ſmall va- 
riety of colours, yet is often very beautiful; its ground or 


baſis is always a pale bluiſh grey, approaching to what we 


call a lead colour, or dove colour. Sometimes it is equally 
and evenly of this colour, thro' the whole maſs, but often 
alſo it is variegated within with veins of a deep black and of 
a pure and clear white: theſe ſometimes approach the ſurface 
of the ſtone, but more uſually they ar@only near the center ; 
and they are almoſt always diſpoſed in concentrical, but ir- 
regular circles, round one, two, or more points. The pieces 
of this ſtone, cut where there are many of theſe veins, 
much reſemble parts of onyxes. | FR 4 

It is found in the Eaft Indies, and in Bohemia, and ſome 
other parts of Europe. When the whole matter of the veins 
and baſis of this ſtone are all blended together into one equal 


maſs, as is frequently the caſe both with this and many other 


of the naturally veined ſtones, the whole becomes of a deeper 


_ greyiſh blue, or a dove colour, and is then the phaſſachates ; | 
hen the 
and perileuces, 


veins are kept diſtin and clear, it is the leucachates 


Hills Hiſt. of 
K 1 


from ſeeds which are to be put into 
the ground in the latter end of March or beginning of April | 
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PHAUSINGES, a name given by the antients to red circles on 


— 


ſeveral other ſpots and blemiſhes on the ſkin, 
PHEANTIDES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to 
the ſtone called encymonites 3 it was of the nature of our 
ſparry ingruſtations on the roofs of ſubterraneous cayer:.. 
It was ſuppoſed to have great virtues in promoting delivery, 
and was given to women when they fell in labour. 1 
PHEASAN T, in ornithology, a bird fo nearly allied to our 
common poultry, that it would naturally appear a very eaſy 
thing to breed them up from young; but the proper food of 
them is not ſufficiently enquired into. Tho' they eat corn 
when full grown and in health, yet they have recourſe in 
their young ſtate, and when ſick, to another ſort of food, prey- 
ing on ſeveral inſects, and that in a very voracious manner. 
The young pheaſants and partridges prey upon ants; and the 
will never ſucceed with us if they have not a proper racy 
tity of ants to have recourſe to, as ſoon as they leave their 
rooſt in a morning. When muſty corn, or want of due 
care in cleaning their houſes has made them ſick, a repaſt 
of ants will often recover them, When that fails, the may 
be offered millepides or ear-wigs, or both together, which 
will always do much better than either ſingly. To this me- 
dicine muſt be added a proper care that their common food 
of corn be very ſweet, their habitation kept nicely clean 
and their water ſhifted twice a-day. They muſt not be let 
out of the houſe in a morning till the dew is off the ground; 
and after ſun-ſet they muſt be immediately taken in again: 
in the heat of the day they muſt be allowed to baſk in the 
ſun-in a dry ſandy place. With theſe regulations the birds 
of this kind will ſucceed much better than they uſually do. 

The pheaſant is a bird of a ſullen diſpoſition, and when the 
coupling time is over, there are ſeldom found more than one 

in a place. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 23. | 
The way of taking pheaſants is, firſt to be acquainted with 
their haunts and breeding places; which are uſually young, 
thick, and well-grown coppices,. free from the diſturbances . 
of cattle, and having no path-way thro' them, for the phea- 
ſant is an extremely timorous bird. When the haunts are 
diſcovered, the next thing to be attempted is, to find where 
the eye or brood is. In order to this, it is to be conſidered, 
that the pheaſant comes out of the wood three times a-day 
to feed in green corn, freſh paſtures, or the like places. The 
times of coming out are in the morning ſoon after ſun-riſe, 
at noon, and at ſun-fet, The ſides of the wood where they 
are ſuppoſed to come out, are to be carefully watched on 
this occaſion, and the young ones will be ſeen following the 
female juſt as a flock of chickens follow the hen. The wood 
may be alſo well watched in the evenings, and the noiſe of the 
cock and hen calling the young ones together will ſoon be 
heard ; and the ſportſman is on this occaſion to get as near as he 
can to the place, and being very till and ſilent he may obſerve 
their numbers and diſpoſition, and learn how to ſpread his nets 

ſo as to take the whole brood with great eaſe; but if his leaſt 

motion when near them diſcover him, they will all take to their 
legs and run to a great diſtance ; they ſeldom riſe on the wing, 
except very cloſe frighted indeed. Practice will make ſome. 
people ſo expert at the imitating the voice of the old pheaſant, - 
that he will be able to call the young ones together to any 
place that he pleaſes, when the haunts are once found out, 
and by this means they are eaſily led into the nets. | 
The beſt time for uſing the call is, in the morning or even- 
ing; and the note imitated ſhould be that by which the old 
ones call them out to feed ; but by learning to imitate the 
other notes they will be brought together at any time of the 
day. The ſportſman who can make this call, muſt ſhelter 
himſelf in ſome cloſe place, and begin by very ſoftly making 
the note ; then if none are near enough to be within hear- 
ing, he is to raiſe it to more and more loudneſs, and at 
length he will be anſwered as loud, if any are within hearing, 
tho at a conſiderable diſtance ; whereas if he ſhould ſet up 
the call too loud at firſt, and any of the birds ſhould happen 
to be very near, they would be frighted away. 

As ſoon as a pheaſant anſwers, the ſportſman is to creep nearer 
and nearer, ſtill calling, tho not ſo loud; he will ſtill be an- 
ſwered, till at length he will be led by the bird's voice with- 
in fight of her. As ſoon as this is the caſe, he is to ſpread 
his net, and then begin to call again, keeping in ſome cloſe 
and well-ſheltered place behind the net: in this place he is 
to call till the bird approaches; and when he has drawn her 
under the net, he is to appear ſuddenly, and the bird riſing up 

will be caught in the net. N 
Another method of taking pheaſants much quicker than by 
this means is, the having a live cock pheaſant to uſe as 3 
ſtale: this bird is to be fixed under the net, and by his crow- 
ing he will ſoon entice others in. The ſportſman muſt lie 
concealed, and as ſoon as another pheaſant comes in, he.15 
to draw the net over him. Many people have a method of 
taking pheaſarts in ſpringes or horſe-hair ſnares : the ſucceed- 

ing in this depends on the carefully ſearching out their haunts 
and the places by which they go out of the woods into the 
fields. When theſe are found, a peg is to be fixed in the 
ground at each, and at each peg two ſpringes are to be 

head. - AS 
ſoon 


the legs, occaſioned by fire: it is by ſome alſo extended to 


open; the one to take in the legs, the other the 


e this forinoes are Tet, the ſportſman is to go into the 
— oy oe behind the birds, he is to friaht them 
with ſome little noiſe, ſuch as ſhall not be enough to raiſe 


them to the wing, but only to ſet them a running. They 


uin 4oturally make their way out of the wood thro their 
. and be then caught in the ſpringes. 
There is another method yet of taking theſe birds in the 
winter, provided that there Is no ſnow. This is to be done 
Vith a net made like a caſting net, but with the meſhes 
much wider ; they may be five inches wide. Some peas of 
- wheat are to be taken out, and the path of the pheaſants be- 
ing diſcovered, which may eaſily be done by their dung, a 
int or thereabout of corn is to be thrown down in the path 
in a place marked, ſo that the ſportſman can come to it again. 
This is to be done for ſeveral days, till at length the pheaſants 
are expecting it every day regularly; and all the birds of 
this kind that frequent the place, are brought together to 
feed there, and then the net 1s to be fixed over the place; 
its top being tied up to ſome bough of a tree, and its bottom 
fixed down all rour d, except in one place, where the walk 
of the pheaſants lies. In this place it is to be raiſed in form 
of an arch, and the entrance is to be lined with ſeveral rods 
of hazel; the thick ends of which are to be tied to the net, 
and the thin ones let into the ſpace covered by it; and thus 
the pheaſants will eaſily get in by parting tne ſmall ends of 
the ſticks, as fiſh into a wheel, but they will not eaſily get 
out again. The nets are to be dyed of a ruſſet colour, by 


Jaying them in a tan-pit; and they muſt, when planted for 


this purpoſe, be covered with boughs, ſo that the birds do 
not diſcover them, and then they will eaſily run into them, 
and be all taken at once. | | Rn 
PHECOS, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the /a- 
ittari. or water-arrow-head. Ger. Emac, Ind. 2. 
PHELLANDRIUM, water-hemlack, in botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The 
gowers ſtand in umbells, and are of the roſaceous kind, each 
being compoſed of ſeveral heart-faſhioned leaves, diſpoſed 
in a circular form. The cup finally becomes a fruit com- 
oled of two ſmall ſeeds, lightly ſtriated and gibboſe on one 
nde, and flat and plain on the other. | 55 5 
The ſpecies of phe!landrium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſc: i. The common phellandrium, or wat:r-hemt:ch. 
2 The alpine phellandrium, with purple umbells, called by 
ſome meum alpinum and mutęllina. Tourn. Inſt. p. 316. 
PHE! LOS, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
cork-tree, Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. e 
PHELLOS, coc, in antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Bacchus, 
being 4 preparative to the Dionyſia. See Dio vs 1A, cl. 
Potter, T. 1: p. 4365. e Eat ER aabetiey 
PHENGITES, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, the name 
of a very beautiful ſpecies of alabaſter. It is a very rude 
and irregular maſs, very ſhattery and friable, yet of a bright- 
neſs ſuperior to that of moſt of the other marbles, and ex- 
celling them all in tranſparence : it is in colour of an agree- 
able pale, yellowiſh, white, or honey colour; the yellowiſh 


PHI 


author, calls the hippopheos ſtæbe. JED | 
Dioſcorides, however, has ſomewhat perplexed the matter, 
by deſcribing the pheos and the hippophes, ſo he writes the 
 hippopheos, in different places of his works, and not ſeeming 
to allow any ſimilitude or alliance between them. The vir- 
tues he aſcribes to them are alſo plainly different; he tells 
us, that the //zbe or pheos binds, is good in dyſenteries ; 
and, on the contrary, that the hippopheos is a purgative, and 
_ Carries off the bile. The /ebe is numbered by him among 
the ſmooth plants, and the hippopheos among the prickly ones. 
Upon the whole, the names ſæbe and pheos with this au- 
thor, (ſeem applied only to the plant properly called phlecs, 
that is, gnaphalium ; and he treats of this Hiebe either as a 
thing univerſally known, or elſe as unknown even to him- 
Te for he no where gives any deſcription of it. Theophraſt. 
7: 050.5: | | 
HEREPHATTIA, epa, in antiquity, a feſtival at Cy- 
zicum, wherein a black heifer was ſacrificed to Pherephatta 
or Proſerpine. Potter, Archæol. Græc. T. 1. p. 436. 
PHILADELPHIIA- tones, a name given by ſome authors to 
what are called by others Chriſtian's bones, found in the walls 


built of bones, and thè tradition of the country is, that 
when the Turks took the place they fortified it for themſelves; 
and built their walls of the bones of the Chriſtians whom 
they killed there. Dr. Smyth in one of his epiſtles mentions 
this wall as an inſtance of the Turkiſh barbarity ; but this is 
an idle opinion, what paſſes for bone being only a looſe: and 
porous ſtone of the ſparry kind, found in an old aquæduct 
which is ſtill in the wall. Sir Paul Rycaut brought home 
pieces of theſe ſtones, which he alſo ſuppoſed to have been 


various bodies, chiefly vegetable, incruſted over and pre- 


is more intenſe in ſome places than in others, and ſometimes ' 
makes an obſcure reſemblance of veins. It is very weak and 
brittle in the maſs, and when reduced to ſmall pieces, is 
eaſily crumbled between the fingers into looſe, but conſider- 
ably large. angular pieces, ſome perfect, others complex, ir- 


ſerved in a ſpar of the nature of that which forms incruſta- 
tions in Knareſborough ſpring, and other places with us. 
Theſe bodies are often cemented together in great numbers 
by this matter, and their true ſhape loſt in the congeries, till 
a diligent and judicious eye traces them regularly, Moodib. 
. Catal. of Foſſ. V. 2. p. 14. | | 
PHILANTHROPOS, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
_— the common aparine, cleavers, or gooſe-graſs. Ger. Emac. 
nd. 2. e | 25 | 
PHILANDER, in zoology. See the article Drdet.earx 
PHILE TERIUM, in botany, a name uſed by ſome fig 
for the Lehen album, the common white flowered der 
campion, called white ben. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. e 
HILLEREA, a garden ſhrub, which, in the Linnæan ſyſtem 
of botany, makes a genus, the characters of which are: That 
the cup of the flower is very ſmall, indented into four ſeem- 
ing diviſions, and does not fall off with the flower. The 
flower is compoſed of one peta], beginning with a very ſhort 
tube, | and dividing into four A ng placed evenly, and 
each pointed; the ſtamina are ſhort, two in number, and 
placed oppoſite one to the other; the antheræ ſingle and 
_ erect; the piſtil is compoſed of a roundiſh' germen, a 
ſingle ſtyle of the length of the ſtamina, and terminated by 
a ſomewhat larger ſtigma; the fruit is a ſingle berry, con- 
taining one large orbicular ſeed. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 2. 
PHILOMEDIUM, in botany," a name uſed by ſome authors 


regular, or mutulated, and all approaching to a flat ſhape. ' for the great celandine. Ger. Emac. Ind. 25% 
The antients were very fond of this ſpecies in their public PHILONIUM (Cycl.)— PhILONIUN Londinenſe, the name by 


buildings ; and the temple of fortune, built wholly of it, has 
long been famous. Its great beauty is its tranſparence; from 
which alone this temple was perfectly light when the doors 
were ſhut, tho* it was built without a window, and had no 
other light but what was tranſmitted thro' the ſtone its walls 
were built with. Tt was antiently found in Cappadocia, and 
is ſtill plentiful there: we have it alſo in Germany and 

rance, and in our .own kingdom in Derbyſhire, and ſome 
other counties. It takes an excellent poliſh, and is very 
fit for ornamental works where there is no great ſtrength re- 

quired. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 490. 

EOs, in botany, a name given by Theophraſtus, Dioſco- 
rides, and others, to a plant uſed by the fullers in dreſſing 
their cloths, and of which there were two kinds, a ſmaller 
called ſimply phert, and a larger called hippopheos. | 
The name of this plant is ſometimes written phlers; and it 
is by that confounded with a kind of marſh cudweed, or 
2naphalium, called alſo by that name; but it may be always 
found which of the two plants an author means, by obſerv- 
ing the ſenſe in which the word is uſed, and the uſe to which 
the plant was put The ph/zos, properly ſo called, that is, 
the cudweed, was uſed to ſtuff beds and other ſuch things, 
and to pack up with earthen veſſels to prevent their break- 
ing; but the pheos, improperly called phieos, only about cloths ; 
this was, however, alſo called ſlæbe and cnaphon.” f 

eophraſtus deſcribes the phers and the bippophens, and calls 
m the ſame plant, only differing in fize and ſome other 
Il particulars: And he ſays, in many places, that this 

Plant was alſo called by many //ebe; he mentions them of- 

together, and ſeveral times compares ſome one plant to 


which the medicine commonly called philonium romanum, is 


called in the late London diſpenſatory. The compoſition is - 


alſo much altered, as well as the name, and is now ordered 
to be made thus: Take white er, ginger, caraway- ſeeds, 
of each two ounces, opium ſix drams, ſyrup of diacodium 
boiled to the conſiſtence of honey, three times the weight of 


all the reſt. The opium is to be diſſolved in à little wine, 


and then mixed with the ſyrup; after which the powders are 


1 . 


Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 342. 
the bodies in our power by means of all the inſtruments that 
can be procured, and that as well into integrant as into con- 
ſtituent parts, and joining theſe parts together again, ſo as 

to diſcover the principles, relations and changes of bodies, 
make various mixtures and compoſitions, find out the phy- 
' ſical cauſes of phyſical effects, and hence improve the ſtate 


Lectures, p. 1. See the article CHEMISTRY, - 
ParLosSoPHIC —_ of wine. See the article Wins. 
PHILOSOPHY (Cl.) — By philoſo; by we mean the-knowledge 

of the reaſons of things, in oppoſition to hiſtory, which is 
the bare knowledge of facts; or to mathematics, which is 
the knowledge of the quantity of things or their meaſures. 
Theſe three kinds of knowledge ought to be joined as much 
as poſſible. Hiſtory. furniſhes matter, principles and practical 
examinations, and mathematics compleat the evidence. Phi- 

loſaphy being the knowledge of the reaſons of things, all arts 
muſt have their peculiar philoſophy which conſtitutes their theo- 


them both; ſo that there ſeems to have been only the dif- 
Suppl. Vol. II. | abe 


arts are not deſtitute of their reaſons, which uſ 


ference of fize between them. Galen alfo, as well as this 


ji oF Oo 


of that city. It is a common error, that theſe walls are 


bones, but on examination they proved to be. no other than 


to be ſtirred in, and the whole made into an electua "i 
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of natural knowledge and the arts depending on'it. 'Shaw's 
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employ che time of the ſtudious. It is true, thoſe who eall 
themſelves philoſophers and learned men have as yet done little 
towards forwarding the intelligence of arts: but we ſpeak 

not of what is done, but of what ought to be done. 


1891 
3 


One obſtacle. to the progreſs of arts and ſciences has 
been the neglect of practice in ſpeculative men, and the igno - 
rance or contempt of theory in mere practical men. What | 


chimeras and abſurdities-the negle& of experience and practice 
has produced, need not be mentioned; the miſchiefs ariſing 
from a 
retards the progreſs of arts. All invention or improvement 
muſt be either caſual or rational, including analogy or infe- 
_ rence from ſimilar caſes, under the termrational. Now altho 
the foundations of arts have often been owing to ſome caſual ' 
| diſcovery, as gunpowder or the loadſtone; yet is this not to 
be. truſted to alone. Improvements do not always flow from 
this ſource, but rather from the reflexions of artiſts; and if 
theſe reflexions were rendered more diſtin, more communi- 


cable and eaſier to be retained, by the proper uſe of ſigns and | 


other pbilzſopbical helps, great advantages might be expected: 
it being certain, that philoſophical knowledge is more extenſive, 
and more ſure in the application; and beſides, gives a pleaſure 
to the mind not to be expected from that which is merely hiſto- 


It is to be obſerved, that the bare intelligence and memory | 


of phil:ſaphica! propoſitions, without any ability to demon- 
HO — is not ph:loſophy, but hiſtory only. However, 
where ſuch propoſitions are determinate and true, they may be 
uſefully applied in practice, even by thoſe who are ignorant of 
their demonſtrations, Of this we ſee daily inſtances in the 
rules of arithmetic, practical geometry, and navigation; the 
reaſons of which are often not underſtood by thoſe who prac- 
tiſe them with ſucceſs. And this ſucceſs in the application 
produces a conviction of mind, which is a kind of medium be- 
tween philoſophical, 'or ſcientifical, and hiſtorical knowledge. 
The ingenious author of the Analyſt has gone ſo far as to ſug- 
that mathematicians have no other conviction of the 

truth of the doctrine of fluxions. 1 TY 
Philoſophy may be divided into three parts, intellectual, moral, 
and phyſical. The intellectual part comprizes logic and meta- 
pPhyſics. The moral part contains the laws of nature and na- 
tions, ethics and politics. And laſtly, the phyſical part com- 
prehends the doctrine of bodies, animate or inanimate. Theſe, 
with their various ſubdiviſions, will take in the whole of pbi- 
Welke makes the three parts of ph:lo/ophy to be the doctrine 
of God, the human ſoul, and of es 2. However, when 


he ſubdivides, and comes to treat the ſeveral branches ſeparate- 


ly, his diviſions readily come under the three heads intelleQual, 
moral, and phyſical, before mentioned. The doctrine of God 


and the human ſoul may be ranged under the ſame head meta- 
phyſics, the notion of the divine nature being formed from 


that of the human ſoul, excluding limitations and imperfec- 
Woll. Diſc. Prælim. Logic. ſea. 56. Þ> Wolf.. 


tions b. 
Theol. nat. Part. 1. ſedt. 1059] | | 12 
WMWe have faid that philoſophy is the knowledge of the reaſons of 

ed what is the reaſons of things, or 
what is the explication of phenomena or facts. An n- 
genious author tells us, that the explication conſiſts only 
in ſhewing the conformity any particular phænomenon hath to 
the general laws of nature, or, which is the ſame thing, is 
"diſcovering the uniformity there is in the production of na- 
tural effects. This he thinks evident to whoever ſhall attend 
to the ſeveral inſtances, wherein philoſophers pretend to ac- 


* 
ö * 
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nomena within our view, we may diſcover the general laws 
of nature, and from thence deduce; tho' not demonſtrate 
other phenomena, all deductions of this kind depending on 
a ſuppoſition that the author of nature always operates uni- 


formly, and in a conſtant obſervation of thoſe rules we take 
for principles; which we cannot evidently know. Berkeley, 
Princip. of Hum. Knowl. Sect. 62 & 10. 


If we take a view of the ſeveral p enomens, and compare |. 


them together, we may obſerve ſome likeneſs and confor- 
mity between them. For example, in the falling of a ſtone 
to the ground, in the riſing of the ſea towards the moon, in 
_ coheſion and cryſtallization, there is ſomething alike, name- 
ly an union or mutual approach of. bodies: ſo that any one 
of theſe, or the like phænomena, may not ſeem ſtrange or 
ſurpriſing to a man who has nicely obſerved and compared 
tze effects of nature: for that only is thought ſo which is 


I 


. uncommon: or 2 thing by itſelf, and out of the ordinary 


courſe of our obſervation.. That bodies ſhould tend towards 
the center of the earth, is not thought ſtrange, becauſe it is 
what we perceive every moment of our lives; but that they 
ſhould have a like gravitation. towards the center of the 
moon, may ſeem odd and unaccountable to moſt men, be- 
_ cauſe it is diſcerned only in the tides; but a philoſopher, 


whoſe thoughts take in à larger of nature, having 


| compaſs 
obſerved- a certain ſimilitude of appearances, as well in the | 


1 heavens. as the earth, that argue innumerable bodies to have 
mutual tendeney towards each other, which he denotes by the 
name attraftion, whatever can be reduced to that he 


neglect of theory, are not ſo obvious: yet certainly it | 


count for appearances. By a diligent obſervation of the phe- | 


* 
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che attraction of the terraqueous globe towards the m. 


FR 
Which to him doth not appear odd or anomalous, but 2 ＋ 


particular example of a general rule or law of nature. 
If, therefore, we conſider the difference there is betwixt natu- 
ral philoſophers and other men, with regard to their know. 
ledge of the phænomena, we ſhall find it conſiſts not in an ex- 
actet knowledge of the efficient cauſe that produces them, for 
that can be no other than the will of a ſpirit; but only in 4 
greater largeneſs of comprehenſion, whereby analogies, har. 
monies, and agreements are diſcovered in the works of nature 
and the particular effects explained: that is, reduced to gene. 
ral rules, which rules, grounded on the analogy and uniform. 
neſs obſerved in the production of natural effects, are moſt 
agreeable and ſought after by the mind; for that, they extend 
our proſpect beyond what is preſent and near to us, and en- 
able us to make very probable conjectures, touching things 
that may have happened at very great diſtances of time and 
place, as well as to predict things to come; which ſort of en- 
deavour towards omniſcience, is much affected by the mind. 
Berkeley, Princ. of Hum. Knowledge, Sect. 104, 105. 
PHILYRA, in natural hiſtory, a name given to the ſubſtance 
of which ſome of the ok antient books are written. It is 
the inner bark of the 7i/:a, or common lime-tree. The empe- 
ror's library at Vienna has a book written by Tully, never yet 
8 which is written on this ſubſtance, Munting. de 
Plantis. 
PHLEBOTOMY, (Ol.) in ſurgery, the opening of a vein by a 
proper ſharp-edged and pointed inſtrument of ſteel, for letting 
out a proper quantity of blood, either for the preſervation or 
recovery of a perſon's health. . 5 
This appears not only to be one of the moſt uſeful, but one of 
the moſt antient operations in ſurgery, ſince we find by Hip- 
pocrates, Celſus, &c. that it was practiſed near three thou- 
ſand years ago. The operation is frequently performed in dif- 
ferent parts of the body, as the hand, the foot, the forehead, 
temples, neck, tongue, penis, and other parts; yet it is moſt 
generally performed in that vein of the arm which lies near 
the joint of the cubit. Heiſter's Surg p. 273. . 
In bleeding it ſometimes happens, that an artery is opened ei- 
ther inſtead of, or together with, the vein: an accident of 
this kind is attended. with the utmoſt danger. An artery is 
known to be wounded when the blood ſpins out very forcibly 
from the orifice, and that by ſtarts or leaps, not in an even 
ſtream, and extends itſelf in a greater arch from the orifice 
to the baſin. The colour of the blood from an artery is alſo 
much more florid than from a vein; to which add, that on 
preſſing the finger on the veſſel below the orifice, - the blood 
Karts out more violently than before; and ſtops, or at leaſt 
abates, on preſſing above the orifice; quite the contrary, of 
what happens on the opening a vein. | 1 5 
In an accident of this kind, the ſurgeon ſhould have preſetice 
of mind not to betray the caſe by his fears to the patient, or 
attendants: he ſhould obſerve whether. the blood flows freely 
from the orifice, or whether it inſinuates itſelf in any conſi- 
derable quantity between the integuments. If the firit is the 
caſe, he muſt take a large quantity of blood away, even till the 
patient faints, perſuading the attendants, that the heat of the 
_ blood requires it; and while the patient is in his fainting fits, 
as the flux then ceaſes, he may commodioully dreſs and bind 
up the wound; and by this precaution hinder a freſh hæmor- 
rhage or an aneuriſm. The ſurgeon muſt place ſome ſmall 
piece of money between the folds of the firſt compreſs; and on 
this place two, three, or more compreſſes, each larger than the 
other: and then bending the cubitus, apply two bandages in 
this manner, as after bleeding in the vein, only a littie tighter; 
and lay a thick, long, and narrow compreſs over the artery, 
from the cubitus to the axilla : and the patient muſt be warned 
to wear his arm in a ſling, pinned to his cloaths, for a fort- 
night, and refrain from all uſe. of it. Heiſter's Surg. p. 287. 
If the blood from the wounded artery is found to inſinuate it- 
ſelf between the integuments, the orifice muſt be immediately 
compreſſed, and tied up as before directed; and the arm often 
inſpected, to ſee whether a bleeding within the integuments 
does not yet continue. The patient muſt be frequently ble 
in the other arm, and if a large quantity of blood ſhould be 
lodged from the wounded artery under the integuments, it wil 
be neceſſary to open the integuments to diſcharge it. 
It ĩs too common an accident to find a hierve or tendon punctured 
in bleeding, and this is generally known to be. the caſe by the 
patient's making a ſevere outcry at the time; and eſpeciall) if 
he complains afterwards of acute -pains, and the limb begins 
to fwell-and be inflamed, convulſed, Riff, and extended as in 
the cramp: which ſymptoms, if not timely relieved, threat" 
.convulſions of the whole body, 'a-gangrene of the part, and 
even death in a ſhort time Ak. ben 
The beſt method to be taken in theſe accidents, is to firſt batbe 
the part with a mixture of oil of turpentine and ſpirit of wine. 
and then inveſt the whole arm with the diachalciteos plailte' 
melted-down-in- oil of vinegar and roſes, retaining it on Þ 
the expulſive bandage; which beginning upon the hand, 4 
cends gradually by ſpiral turns to the top of the ſhoulder; by 
which means the impulſe of the blood on the part is not on 
much abated, but alſo the pain and inflammation much dim!” 
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lake july necoune for. Thu he explains the tides by 


-niſhed: and lafily, the following cataplaſim ſhould be aryl 
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che arm, to compleat the cure: take of flour of barley and the patient in this caſe is timely afliſted, the ſymptoms of in⸗ 
de en - vetch, of each two ounces; chamomile flowers and | flammation all go off, the tumor, reſiſtance, heat, redneſs, 
ya yy e of each two handfuls 3 freſh butter, an ounce | pain, and pulſation, gradually diſappear, and the limb becomes 
= half: boil theſe into a cataplaſm with ſoap ſuds, and flaccid and cold; it afterwards turns pale, and becomes dead 
go " +0 the arm till the pain and other bad ſymptoms | and inſenſible, and the inflammation creeps to ſome 'othet 
apply _— 7 Heiſter's Surg. p. 286. > part. = 
mY amps 05 in the eyes. There are ſeveral ways of perform- If this caſe be treated with medicines too hot, too aſtringent, 
rept” operations but the beſt ſeems to be this. The patient | cooling, fat, acrimonious, or narcotic z or if the parts be 
of ſ-ated on a chair, and his head held in a proper poſture, bound too tight, the fleſh quite dies, its paleneſs turns to a li- 
N NS rſs inciſion is to be made, with a fine lancet, upon vid lead colour ; and the incloſed ſanies finding no vent, be- 
the turgid ſmall veins in the corners of the eye, ſo as to open] comes more acrimonious, and ſo greatly corrodes the adjacent 
them or cut them quite aſunder. The eye-lids muſt be held] parts, as to deſtroy all ſenſe and motion, and brings on an en- 

t with one hand, whilſt the veins are opened with the | tire ſphacelation of the whole limb. But if the inflamed part 
pc and ſome uſe a pair of fine ſciſſars for this purpoſe, in- be full of glands, and the blood very thick, glutinous, and 
ficad of a lancet, and others elevate the veins with a crooked | tough, the ſmall veſſels are then ftrongly ſtuffed up with it, 
needle before they divide them: but in this operation the bet- and impacted together; and the parts loſing their ſenſation, 
ter way would be to make the needles with edges, that when | become changed into a hard tumor, called a ſcirrhus. The 
the veins were thus elevated, they might divide them without | cure of phlegmons is by diſperſion or ſuppuration : the methods 

the help of any other inſtrument. When the inciſion is made, for bringing on theſe, ſee under the heads Dis ERS ION and 
the diſcharge of blood muſt be promoted by means of fomen- SUPPURAT10N, Heifter's Surg. p. 178. 
2 tation, with a ſpunge dipped in warm water; and if the diſ- PHLEOS, in _— See the article PR 0s. 5 
charge is not ſufficient, the inciſion may be repeated two or PHLEUM, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, a graſs called zy- 
4 three times: but few patients can be brought to ſuffer this,, phridea, or Cat's-tail graſs by Scheuhzer, which makes, with 
and there is no practiſing it at all upon infants, becauſe they this author, a diſtinct genus of plants, the characters of which 
will not keep the eye ſteady. Heiſter's Surg. p. 377. are: that the cup is a glume, containing one flower; it is bi- 
PHLEGMASIA, a word uſed by ſome of the medical writers valve, oblong, ridged, and compreſſed, and opens into a 
= for an inflammation. - Hippocrates alſo ſometimes uſes it to] double-pointed ſummit; the valves are erect, hollowed, com- 
Qxreſs the violent heat in fevers. | I preſſed, equal in ſize, and bearded; the flower is compoſed of 
PHLEGMON (Cycl.)—If the proximate cauſe of theſe tumors | two valves, ſhorter than that of thoſe of the cup, the outer 
be enquired into, we ſhall find it generally riſes from too thick | one, which is the larger, ſurrounding the inner or ſmaller one z 
or viſcid a Rate of the blood, ſtagnating in the anaſtomoſes of | the ſtamina are three capillary filaments, longer than the cup; 
the ſmalleſt veins and arteries; ſo that the blood being pro- the antheræ are oblong, and divided into two at the ends; 
pelled in larger quantities than can paſs thro' thoſe veſſels, it | the germen of the piſtil is roundiſh; the ſtyles are two in 
muſt of conſequence excite the ſymptoms that are the atten- number, ſmall, and bent; and the ſtigmata are plumoſe; the 
dants of this tumor, and occaſion great diforder at every part | cup and flower incloſe the ſeed, which is ſingle, and of a 
' where ſuch ſtagnation is made. | roundiſh form. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 14. 
No part of the body, whether external or internal, is perfely | PHLOGIDAUGIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a claſs of 
exempt from this fort of tumor, not even the bones them- inflammable foſſils, of a pure texture, and in ſome degree 
| ſelves; but it is more common in the fat and glands than elſe- | tranſparent. . | . 
where. 0 g | Of this claſs are the ſulphurs, orpiments, zornics, and amber. 
The cauſes of this ſtagnation of the blood are either external | They are by this name diſtinguiſhed from the phlogi/cieria, of 
or internal. - © VVV | inflammable foſſils, of a coarſe texture, and opake ; ſuch as the 
Among the external, are all wounds, fractures, luxations, con-] ambergreaſe, jet. and aſphalta, and the ampelites and common 
tuſions, punctures, by thorns and ſplinters, with a too great! coal. Hill's Hiſt, of Foſſ. p. 399. | 6 | 
compreſſion of the veſſels, whether by too ſtrict a bandage, or | PHLOGINOS, the name of a ſtone found in Egypt, and called 
by other means ; each of which obſtructing the paſſage of by ſome chryſitis, from its colour, reſembling gold. a 
the blood thro' its minute veſſels, either by dividing, bruiſing, | Pliny deſcribes it as reſembling the Attic oiſter, as the paſſage 
compreſſing or diſtorting them, may give riſe to this tumor, | is uſually printed; and hence Agricola and ſome others have 
And to this may be added, burns of all kinds, with too vio- ſuppoſed he only meant the 9/racites, or foſſile oiſter-ſhell, by 
| lent cold, the too great motion of the body, the external ap- | this name, tho the other name, chry/itis, could not well be 
plication of ſharp and ſtimulating ſubſtances to the ſkin, and applied to that body. Salmaſius has very well explained the 
others, which ſtop the pores of the ſkin, and impede the cir- | paſſage, by obſerving, - that as the antients have no where 
culation of the blood. 1 65 mentioned the Attic oiſter, the words probably were originally 
Among the internal cauſes, are to be reckoned the too great | Attic ochre; the ſenſe is then plain, and the ſtone is only ſaid 
acrimony of the blood, as in ſcorbutic habits, the blood's | to be of a fine yellow, like gold; or the Attic, that is the 
abounding in too great quantities, or being of too thick a | brighteſt yellow o hre. It probably was an agate of the cera- 
conſiſtence, or, laſtly, its circulating in the body with too vio- | chates kin | ruth Uh ng = tate 
lent a motion ; for by this laſt means, the grofler particles of PHLOGISCIERIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a claſs of 
the blodd are protruded, and wedged in, as it were, in the foſſils, the characters of which are, that the bodies contained - 
ſmaller veſſels, thro which they cannot find a paſſage; and] in it are inflammable, of a coarſe and impure texture, and not 
this js eſpecially the caſe, when a ſudden cold is given to the pellucid. ry Peg ns Hopes 
body from a ſtate of extreme heat. In ſhort, every thing will | The word is derived from the Greek 42500, inflammable, and 
produce an obſtruction that makes either the particles of the | oxi. opake. The bodies of this claſs are divided into two 
blood too large, or the mouths of the veſſels too ſmall and | general orders, and under thoſe, inte five genera, Thoſt of 
narrow to, receive them. e | I the firſt order, are ſuch as are found looſe, and in detached * 
The reſolution or diſperſion of 2 tumor of this kind is only | 'maſles : thoſe of the ſecond, ſuch as are found conſtituting * 
practicable when the tumor is of a milder kind; when it is in whole ſtrata. The genera of the firſt order are, ambergreaſe, 
— ſound habit of body, and when the blood is not yet too vi- jet, and the aſphalta; and thoſe of the ſecond, eannel and com- 
(cid, or too violent in its motion: but ſuppuration follows | mon coal. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 411. See AMBERGREASE, 
when the inflammation is more violent, the circulation more GAaGaTEs, ASPHALTA, AMPELITES, and LITHANTHRAX. 
rapid; but yet the-maſs of blood ſomewhat temperate and free | PHLOGITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by.Pliny and 
from acrimony. That is, when the blood becoming more | other authors to a ſtone, which, they fay, had the appearance 
inſpiſſated, and its larger particles ſticking in the more minute of flames of fire, bubbling up and riſing to ſeveral points 
veſſels, can find no paſſage; but the ſmall veſſels are burſt by | within it. It is- ſometimes called alſo phiaganites, 
the preſſure and impulſe of the obſtructed blood, ſo that their | - Some have ſuppoſed that the antients meant no more by this 
contents are extravaſated in the fat, fleſh, and adjacent parts. diſtinction, than ta expreſs a fire colour Jodged in the ſtone, 
Upon this extravaſation, the more ſubtle and fluid parts of the | and have meant it as a name for the opal; but as the Get- 
| Putrefy, by means of the great heat, and become fcetid || mans have at this time an odd ſtone among them, which they 
and acrimonious, and corrode the adjacent parts: the fluids | commonly call petrified flames of fire, it is poſſible the antients 
thus changed or corrupted, are, by the ſurgeons, called matter | might have had the ſame ſtone, and called it by this name. 
or pus; and this is of ſeveral kinds, according to its conſiſtence The abſurdity of petriſied fire is too groſs to need reſutation, 
and colours: it is either white, yellow, greeniſh, reddiſh, or but the whole that is meant by the name, ſeems to be, that the 
Party-coloured | f ſtone had ſome ſtrait and erect rays, of fire eolou.. 
When the forementioned ſymptoms are much more violent, Pliny ranks: the phlogites among the gems, but Sabinus and 
and the blood at the fame time more acrimonious than it others place it among the larger ſtones and we have from 
ought to be, this inflammation generally terminates in a gan- ſome parts of Germany, a ſpar, with radiations of a fiery red 
gene: for in that caſe, the ſmalleſt arteries and veins are in a white ground, which looks as like flames as any thing 
corrupted, burſt; and broke; and. hence the adjacent parts are | one could expect in a ſtone; but whether this, or ſome other, 
diſſolved and corrupted by theſe extravaſated acrimonious hu- be the ſtone called petrified flames of fire by the collectors of 
mors, and particularly the ſkin is very ſubjetct to be filled with that nation, we are not aſſured ; the name only having as yet 
Pultules, when its cuticle has been ſeparated, as in bums.  come-to us. without the ſubſtance itſeli. 
The ſanies contained in theſe puſtules and elſewhere, is uſually | PHLOGONLE, in natural hiſtory, the name of a. claſs of ſoſ- 
termed ichor, and is generally of a pale -reddiſh caſt, and ſila, uſually included by authors with many: others of a very F 
lometimes brown er livid, which is much worſe; for unleſs | | | different kind, under the general name pyrite. 3 
2 | | 
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fined to be compound, inflanimable, metallic bodies, found in 
ſmall maſſes, and of determinately angular figures. Of this 
claſs of bodies there are three genera. ' - 


” 


1. The fyricubia, which are phlogmie of a,regularly cubic fi- 


gure 2. The pyroctag mia: theſe are phlogoniz of an octo- | 


hedral figure, or compoſed of eight planes. And, 3. The 
Nripohgonia: theſe are ph/ogoniz of a dodecahzdral figure, 
or compoſed of twelve planes. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 618, 619. 
See PyRIcuBIUM, Ge. 3 
PHLOGUS, in botany, a name given by ſome of the antients 
to the ſeveral ſpecies of the iris and gladiolus. and by ſome to 
the flammula jovis, a ſort of clematitis, ſo called becauſe of the 
violent heat of its leaves to the taſte, -* | i 
Theophraſtus mentions this in the ſame part of his work with 
the violet and other fpring flowers, and this, not becauſe they 
are allied to one another in their characterę, but becauſe they 
all flower at the early time of the year. Pliny miſtakes the 
author's meaning in this ſo far, as to ſuppoſe that he placed 
it among the * Jon as a plant of that kind; and has accord- 
ingly mentioned it as a violet with a flame-coloured flower. 
This plant ſeems to have owed its name jovis flamma to a 
miſtake of Pliny's, who copying 'Theophraſtus, and finding 
him mention this hlegus, or phlgium, and another flower, 
called dioſanthos, or Jove's flower, together, has ſeemed to blend 
the two names, and make out the word flamma, or flammula 
Jovis, between them. Hg 
PHLO MIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are theſe : the flower is labiated, conſiſting 


of one leaf; the upper lip is, hooded, and the lower, over“ 


which this lies, is divided into three ſegments: the piſtil ariſes 
from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the hinder 


part of the flower, and ſurrounded with four embryos, which 


finally ripen into four ſeeds, of an oblong ſhape, contained in 
a pentangular cup, which is the cup of the flower. 


The ſpecies of phlomis, enumerated by Mr. Tourneforb, are 
theſe: 1. The ſhrubby phlomis, with a broad and roundiſh ſage-like | 


leaf. 2. The ſhrubby phlomrs, with a narrow and longer ſage- 
like leaf. 3. The round leafed purple-flowered ſhrubby ph/:- 
mis: 4. The pointed-leaved, purple-flowered ſhrubby phlomis 
of Portugal. 5. The purple-flowered clary-leaved phlamis. 
6. The purple-flowered- very white Spaniſh ſhrubby phhmis. 


7. The herbaceous very white Spaniſh ph/omrs. 8. The taper | 


- phlomis, commonly miſtaken for a ſpecies of mullein, and 


called by authors verbaſcum anguſtis ſalviæ foliis, or the nar- 


row ſage-leaved mullein, and the wild yellow mullein, with 
gaping flowers. Tourn. Inſt. p. 177. | 
PHLOMON' /fephanomaticon, in the botanical writings of the 
antients, a name given to the common white mullein. The 
upper part of the thyrſus, or ſpike of flowers of this plant, was 
- frequently uſed in the garlands and coronz of the antients ; 


and it is named by Dioſcorides and others among the yellow 


flowers in general uſe on that occaſion. © 
It is remarkable, that Dioſcorides, tho' he mentions this plant 
in the claſs of garland herbs, among the elychryſa and other 
ellow flow herbs, no where mentions it under the mul- 
| kata, where he is defcribing the characters and ſpecies of that 
plant. It ſhould ſeem from this, and from ſome other ſuch 
paſſages, where this author deſcribes the ſame plant twice 
without knowing it; or omits it in its proper place, and treats 
of it only occaſionally in ſome other, that he had not a perfect 
knowledge of the botany of his time: but that, like Pliny, 
he collected what he has left us from the works of other au- 

thors now loſt. n : : 

HLYSIS, a term uſed by the antients to expreſs an eruption on 

the ſkin, from a redundance of humors. . 
PHLVZATION, a puſtule or inflammation on the ſkin, or the 
bliſters ariſing on it after being burnt or ſcalded with a hot li- 


* 
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PHOCA, the ſea-calf, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, a di- 


ſtinct genus of animals, the characters of which are, that 
they have two paps placed near the nave], feet adapted to 
ſwimming, and have no ears. 1 . 
There are two kinds of this animal: | 
the ſea-calf; which has its canine, or dog-teeth, encloſed like 
the others in its mouth; and the other, which ſome improper- 
Ow the hippopotamus, or ſea · horſe, which has theſe teeth ex- 
ſerted or thruſt out. Linnæi Syſtem. Natur. p. 366. 
We have à draught of this animal in the philoſophical tranſ- 
actions, numb. 469, by Dr. Parſons, who obſerves, that Al- 
drovandus, Johnſton, Rondeletius, and Geſner, have made 
ſeveral miſtakes in the figure of this creature, ſo as to convey 
err 
Upon diſſecting one of theſe animals, the ſtomach, inteſtines, 
bladder, kidneys, ureter, diaphragm, lungs, great blood-veſſels, 
and pudenda, were like thoſe of a cow ; the hairs of the whiſ- 
ers were very horny and clear; the ſpleen was two foot long, 
four inches broad, and very thin; the liver conſiſted of 
lobes, each hanging as long and as lank as the ſpleen, with a 
very ſmall gall - bladder. - The beaſt was long and flabby in its 
cContexture in general, — a large foramen ovale, and very 
eat columnæ carnoſæ. In the lower ſtomach were about 
| of 'flinty.pebbles, all ſharp and angular, as 
if che animal choſe them of that form for cutting the food. 
The uterus was of the horned kind, each of the — 


MY 


the common one, called | 


' thicker than the body or duct leading to them. The ova, 
were very large, being granulated on the furface with the or. 
under a very thin membrane; and the opening into the tube; 

leading to the cornu is a great hole. | | . 
The authors who have treated on this animal, are Ariſlothe 
Pliny, Aldrovandus, Rondeletius, Geſner, Wolfgangius. and 
Johnſton. Phil. Tranſ. N“. 469. N 
This animal is viviparous, and ſuckles its young by the mz. 
mille, like quadrupeds; and its fleſh is carnous and muſculat 
That diſſected by Dr. Parſons was ſeven foot and an half long. 
tho* very young, having ſcarce any teeth, and having Fes 
holes regularly placed about the navel, which in time become 
papillæ. 8 3 

PHOC ENA, in zoology, the name uſed by authors for the 
porpeſſe, diſtinctively from the dolphin, a fiſh very like it, and 
by many confounded with it. See DRLPHINVs. 
The phocera is of a roundiſh, not flat body, growing gra- 
dually ſmaller toward the tail; and juſt at the root of the tail 
is a little flatted. Its noſe is long and pointed, and furniſhed 
with ſtrong muſcles; by means of which it is able to turn up 
the mud and ſand, to ſeek after ſmall animals. Its {kin i; 
ſmooth, and but thin: its back is of a duſky bluiſh hue, al. 
moſt black in ſome of the fiſh; and from the middle of the 
ſides downwards, it is whitiſh : it has no gills, nor any aper- 
tures in the place of them; but in the middle of the upper 
part of its head, it has a ſpiracle, in form of a half moon, di- 
vided by a ſubſtance reſembling a coxcomb, into two noſtrils, 
which, as they run inward, join and make one canal, which 
opens within the mouth a little below the ceſophagus. I bis 
canal is provided with muſcles, to keep it ſhut againſt the ad- 
miſſion or emiſſion of any fluid, but at the creature's plea- 
ſure; and by means of this he diſcharges the water taken in 
with his food. Its eyes are ſmall: its auditory paſſages ex- 
tremely minute: its teeth alſo ſmal]: it has two fins on the 
breaſt, and one on the back: and its tail is ſlightly forked, 
and placed horizontally, not vertically, as in other fiſhes: its 
lungs are like thoſe of quadrupeds: it is common in many 
places, and ſometimes is ſtranded on the Engliſh coaſt: its 
fleſh is not at all valued. Ray's Ichthyol. p. 31. | 
PHOENICOPTERUS, in zoology, the name of a very remark- 
able water-bird, called alſo ffammant and flamingo. 
It has extremely long legs, and an extremely long neck. Its 
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being bent, depreſſed, and dentated; the lower, much thicker, 
and firmer. It is black at the end, and in the other part of 2 
duſky blue. Its neck and body are white ; the long flight fea- 
thers of its wings black, but the ſhorter feathers, which make 
the covering of the wings, are of a very elegant and bright 
red, whence the bird has its name: it is web-focted, tho ſo 
remarkably long legged: it lives about waters, and feeds on 
fiſh: it is common in many parts of America, and is ſeen at 
times in many parts of Europe: it was well known to the 
antients, and its tongue was accounted a very great deli- 
cacy among the nice eaters of old times. See I ab, of Birds, 
Ne 46. Ray's Ornithol. p. 240. 5 5 
One thing very remarkable about it is, that its beak is ſo long 
and crooked, that the whole head muſt be immerſed before 
the water can get into it. Pitiſc in voc. 2s 
PHOENICOPUS gallinula, in zoology, a name by which ſome 
authors have called a bird, more uſually known by the name 
tringa. Geſner de Avib. See TRINGA. | 
PHOENICURUS, gomnzps;, in zoology, a name by which the 
antient naturaliſts called the ruticilla, or redſtart. See the ar- 
tice RUTICILLA. | | e 
PHOENIX, (Cycl.) in botany, a name given b 
to the graſs called lolium rubrum, and in 
C. Baubin. p. 9. | er its 
PHOENIX is alſo the name given by Kzmpfer and Linnz- 
us to a genus of plants, called by others elate and kate 


vindel. The characters are theſe : it produces ſeparate male 
and female flowers, in both the whole ſpatha ſerves for a cup: 
in the male the petals are three in number, and are of an oval 
figure, and concave : the ſtamina are three ſlender filaments, 
and the antheræ are very ſhort : in the female flower the ger. 
men of the piſtil is of a foundiſh figure: the fiyle is ſhort and 
pointed, and the ſtigma is acute: the fruit is an oval bert), 
having only one cell; this contains one ſeed, which is of 3 
. bony hardneſs, and of an oval figure, with a deep longitudi- 
nal furrow reaching from one end to the other. Linnæi Gen. 
Pl. 5 13. 5 Mus Clitf, 12. 0 Hort. Mal. 3, 23. 8 
PHOENIX, cent, among the antients, a muſical inſtrument not 
unlike the cithara. Hoffm.. Lex. in voc. See the article 
C1THARA, Cycl. „ Mi, e 
PHCEOPUS, in zoology, a name uſed for two different birds; 
the one called by the Germans brachuogel, and the other 
the whimbrell, or aguata minor, the ſmall curlew of authors. 
he firſt of theſe, or the brathvogel, is of à deep black co- 
- Jour, ſpotted with a yellowiſh and a reddiſh brown: its beak 
is long flender,' and black, and is moderately bent: its neck 
is grey, tending to reddiſhneſs towards the bottom, and it 
belly is white. Mr. Ray ſuſpects this not eſſentially to di 
from the other, but the ſight of the bird alone can detet 
mine that. Cſner de Avib. Aldiovand de Avib. L. 20. C. 
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al hiſtory, the name of a genus of ſhells; 
which are theſe: It is an oblong multivalve 


HOLAS, in natu 
the characters of whic | ong | 
ſhell, compoſed of five ſhells, tho' in ſome, improper ly ac- 


counted ſpecies of this genus, only of two. It is ſmooth in 
ſpecies, 1 | 
Ones it bes cloſe and even, in others it gapes always open. 
Of the oblo nſ1] 
only of two ſhells, we meet with the following ſpecies: 1, 
The ſmooth pholas, of Rondeletius. 2. The ſmooth nar 
rower pholas, os Aldrovand. 3. The'wood-pholas, of Rum- 
phius. 4. The ſmooth; muſcle-like pholas, 5. The finger- 
pholas,/of Bonani. 6. The pale red and white pholas. 
Of the oblong and irregular pho/ades, which conſiſt only of 
two valves, we have the following ſpecies: 1. The great 
American pholas. 2. The broad pholas, with the long trunk. 
Of the oblong irregular pho/as, conſiſting of five valves, we 
have only one known ſpecies, which is the pholas of Liſter, 
See Tab. of Shells, No. 29. and Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc. p. 356. 


The word pholas is derived from the Greek, and ſignifies no | 


more than any thing which is hidden; the name was given to 
dis genus of ſhell-fiſh from their cuſtom of making themſelves 
holes in earth, ſand, ſtones, or wood, and living hidden in 
them. Many being of opinion, that theſe fiſh could not work 
themſelves into the ſubſtance of hard ſtones, have thought 
that they were hatched in holes accidentally formed in 
ſtones, and that the ſhells naturally grew: of ſuch a ſhape 
as was neceſſary to fill the cavity. Nor is this the only error 


propagated concerning the pholas ; for as all that was ſignified | 


by the name being only that the ſhell was hidden in ſome 
ſolid ſubſtance, whenever an author found a ſhell-fiſh of what- 
ever kind thus buried in ſtone, he deſcribed it under the 
name of pH,. FD v1 
There are many | 
different genera, which thus hide themſelves in ſtone ; and theſe 
have therefore been called by different authors pholades ; and 
hence it has been ſaid, that the pholas was in ſome ſpecies a 
bivalve, and in others a multivalve ſhell. The true pholas, 


which Liſter has very well deſcribed, is a genuine multivalve, | 
being compoſed of five pieces; but this is a very ſcarce fiſh, | 


and ſeveral of the muſcles and of the chamæ being often 


found in ſtone, they have all been called bivalve pholades ; | 


and ſuch as have found the chamæ thus immerſed, and found 


them - to conſiſt of only two ſhells, have cenſured the | 


authors of error who have deſcribed 
Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc. p. 362. £ 
All the ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh which are found in ſtone, have 
certainly been the means of making the holes in which they 
are found: the fact is inconteſtible, but the means yet wholly 
unknown. Perhaps when ſome accurate obſerver ſhall have 
an opportunity of examining the fiſh alive, the myſtery will 


the pholas as having five. 


be cleared up. All that we know at preſent is, that they are | 


firſt buried in the ſtone while very ſmall ; ſince the aperture 
on the ſurface of the tone is uſually much ſmaller than the 


diameter of the ſhell contained within, and only ſerves to | 


admit the ſea 


water, or to give to the proboſcis of the 
incloſed fiſh, 5 E Py gs ns | 


The chamæ, which are frequently known among us under the | 
name of the pholas, and common about our ſhores, are often 


found in a ſoft ſtone of the ſeptaria or ludus Helmontii kind; 
and as there is a great reſemblance between this ſtone and a 
| hardened clay in its external appearance, many have fallen 


into an opinion of its being a petrified clay. On this prin- | 


Ciple it has ſeemed eaſy to account for the ſtrange phæno- 

menon of the pho:ades or chamæ being found in it, ſince it 

* — ſuppoſed that they made their way into it while in 
e 

hardened into ſtone while they were in it. But not to men- 

tion the error of the opinion of this ſort of ſtone being a 


petrified clay, or the abſurdity of ſuppoſing that ſuch a pe- | 
q elected in ſo ſhort | 


trifaction, were it made at all, could be | 
4 time as during the life of the fiſh. It is eaſy td anſwer 


is opinion by another obſervation, which is, that on the 


Coaſts of Ital 
hard marble, 
uilding, in 


y it is not uncommon to find wrought pieces of 
formed into pillars and other ornamental parts of 
which are lodged the true pholades, as alſo cha- 


mz and muſcles, in the ſame manner as in our ſofter ſtones. | 


dis not to be ſuppoſed that theſe pieces of marble were ever 
any thing elſe but marble; and we have an account from 
ward of certain columns of marble which were dragged 
up out of the ſea, after their having been loſt there but = 
eus before, and theſe were all full of pholades. If any 
. could be wanting after this to prove the certainty of 
a e fact, that the pholades make themſelves the holes the 
ve me it might be added that they are often found lodged 
1 wood, as well as in different kinds of ſtones; the bottoms 
ot ſhips being frequently pierced by them. There is an 
anon among the vulgar, that the pholades, after a time, 
0 ange into butterflies; Gi this is too abſurd to need a re- 
1 . =" _ — * to eat, and is — quan- 
, e Itones ;. I 
many — — 2 z for they never live gly, but 
e 


the ſhell of the of the academy of ſciences it is ſaid, that 
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n others rough, and in ſome reticulated; in ſome 


te of clay, and that it afterwards became petrified or 
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55 ſhells, uſually called pholades, and ea ot | 


ſpecies of the ſhell-fiſh, and theſe of ſeveral | 
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which are equal in ſize and Alike in ſhape and the third; 
which is vaſtly ſmaller than theſe, is placed near the ſummit 
of the others, and fills up a little ſpace, which they leave 
empty: this is uſually of the figure of a lozenge, one of the 
- ſharp ends of it coming in contact with the other ſhells at 
their tops; but ſometimes it is only pointed at both ends, 
and rounded in its intermediate part, and the external ſurface 
of it is uſually convex. The two large valves of the ſhell 
are twice or three times as long as they are wide, and the 
cardo, which N them, is placed near one end; they grow 
gradually ſmaller to the other extremity, whete they termi- 
nate in an oval. They are furrowed and channelled in the 
manner of a file, having many longitudinal ftreaks croſſed 
by a great number of tranſverſe ones; theſe lines mark the 
age or different growths of the fiſh, and their ridges are of- 
ten beſet with ſmall points like prickles. The two valves of 
the ſhell are uſually open, and are capable of expanding to 
a great width; but they do not expoſe, or leave nalted the 
body of the fiſh on this occaſion ; for they are connected to- 
gether by a membrane which opens to give them room, and 
forms with the two ſhells a ſort of caſe for the body of the 
fiſh; and indeed this was the more neceſſary, as the figure 
of the ſhells is ſuch, that they cannot ever perfectly cloſe to- 
gether, for when they come into contact in one part, another 
neceſſarily remains open from their ſnape. Mem. Acad. Par. 
r | 
The holes in which the pholades lodge are uſually twice as 
deep, at leaſt, as the ſhell is long; and the figure of theſe 
holes is, that of a truncated cone, except that they are ter- 
minated at the bottom by a hollow rounded cavity, and their 
"poſition is uſually ſomewhat oblique to the horizon. The 
openings of theſe holes are what betray the phelas's being in 
the ſtone ; but they are always very ſmall, in proportion to 
the ſize of the fiſh. There ſeems to be no progreſſive mo- 
tion of any animal in nature ſo ſlow as that of the pholas; 
it is immerſed in the hole, and has no movement except a 
ſmall one toward the center of the earth; and this is only 
proportioned to the growth of the animal. Its work is very 
difficult in its motion, but it has great time to perform it in, 
as it only moves downward, ſinking itſelf deeper in the ſtone 
as it increaſes itſelf in bulk. The part by means of which 
it performs this, is a fleſhy ſubſtance 'placed near the lower 
_ extremity of the ſhell; it is of the ſhape of a loz enge, and 
is conſiderably large in proportion to the ſize of the animal; 
and tho! it be of a ſoft ſubſtance, it is not to be wondered 
at that in ſo long a time it is able, by conſtant work, to bur- 
row into a hard ſtone. The manner of their performing 
this may be ſeen by taking one of them out of the ſtone, 
and placing it upon ſome ſoft clay; for they will immediately 
get to work in bending and extending that part allotted to 
dig for them, and in a few hours they will bury themſelves 
in the mud in as large a hole as they had taken many years 
to make in the ſtone. They find little reſiſtance in ſo ſoft 
a ſubſtance, and the neceſſity of their hiding themſelves 
evidently makes them haſten their work. "The animal is lodged 
in the Jower half of the hole in the ſtone, and the upper 
half is filled up by a pipe of a fleſhy ſubſtance and conic 
\ figure, truncated at the end: this they uſually extend to the 
'+ orifice of the hole, and place on a level with the ſurface of 
the ſtone; but they ſeldom extend it any farther than this; 
The pipe, tho' it appears ſingle, is in reality compoſed of 
two pipes, or at leaſt it is compoſed of two parts ſepatated 
by a membrane. The uſe of this pipe or proboſcis, is the 
ſame with that of the proboſcides of other ſhell-fiſh, to take 
in ſea water into their bodies, and afterwards to throw it 
out again. In the middle of their bodies they have a ſmall 
green veſſel, the uſe of which has not yet been diſcovered ; 
this, when plunged in ſpirit of wine, becomes of a purple 
colour; but its colour on linnen will not become purple in 
the ſun like that of the murex; and even if it would, its 
m_y is too ſmall to make it worth preſerving. Mem, 
Acad. Par. 1712. | | | 5 
The true or multivalve pholas is compoſed of two latge ſhells, 
two other ſmall ones at the back, and one long hartow and 
crooked one at the cardo. The three ſmall ſhell: always fall 
off as ſoon as the creature is dead; hence we uſually ſee the 
true pholas, with only two ſhells, in cabinets, and hence ſome 
haue called it a bivalve, and others a trivalve ſhell, having 
found one of the three other valves. Some alſo pretend, that 
the Engliſh pholades, beſide the five pieces already ttientioned, 
bave another, which ſerves as an operculuni. Many ate of 
opinion, that the pholades bore their way into the ſtones, by 
means of their rough ſhells, but Bonani is of opinion, that 
they do it with certain teeth. Liars Hiſt of Animal. 
Engl. p. 172. Aldrovand de Teltae. 1 3. Board Recreat. 


Ment. et Oculi. p. 36. 5 e 48 
PHO LIS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of foſſils of 
_ the claſs of the gypſums ot plaiſter ſtones, the diſtinguiſhing 
characters of which are, that the bodies of it are conſider- 
broad particles, and of a 


ably hard, compoſed of ſomewhat 
The word is derived from the Greek ple, a ſcale, or ſmall flake, 


5 


N - 


pholas is compoſed of three pieces, two of | 
ö 


bright line luſtre. 
from theſe bodies being compoſed of panicles of that form. 
; | 2 
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 *PHORINE, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the {kin | 
of a hog; ſome. alſo underſtand it to mean a skin of any 
Kind, extending it even to the human cutis. 
 PHORMIX, among the antients, the ſame with cithara. See 


Phe ſpecies of chis genus are the moſt. valuable of all the 
3 burning — the beſt and fineſt plaiſter, but ſo fat} ' 
| as is yet known there are but two of them. The ſine plaiſ⸗ 
ter ſtone of Montmartre in France, called by us 
ri ſtone and Pamet; and the other the coarſer 
reddiſh kind, common in man . 
Ball plaifer.. Hill's Hiſt, of Foſſ. p. 112. See the article 
PARGET... | | | 7 HAUL 
0118, in zoology, the name of a ſmall an 
the back of which is brown, the belly 


®., 


It was a ſort of leather band, which went firſt a-croſs the 
forehead, then behind each ear, and from thence making 
one or two turns round the head, it paſſed over the mouth, 
where its office was to reſtrain the lips from emiting too | 
much breath at- once, and cauſe them to diſcharge only juſt |. 


© complex one, diemeres: they were both called alſo by Sora- 


' PHORMORAPHIS, in the materia medica, a name often uſed 
nerally looked on as one |. 
e name of ſome drug not 


back and ſides ſpotted, and the ſkin ſoft and not covered with 
- ſcales, but with a tough 2 matter like the eel, 
This moſt of all approaches to 5 
ſomewbat larger, yet Mr. Ray doubts whether it really differs 
from it in an 8 ; 
colour, which tho' a very obvious, is à very precarious one, 
Rondelet. de Piſc. p. 20. | | 
- . PHOLLIDES, a word uſed by the antient phyſicians for ſoft 
and fungous ag wk of the am 
nan anaſarca, or leucophlegmacy. 4-159. 2 74.5 
- PHONASCI, in antiquity. ' See PEQNASCIA, Cyd. 
PHORBAA, or ProRBEia, in the muſic of the antients, a 


give ſort of Frenum or bandage, applied to the : i 
name given to a fr andage, applied crete, from a ſolution in the acid of nitre, would bear fire 


pf their unintelligible words, or 


\ ticularly the Arabians. 


which, he ſays, was a common ſubſtitute, in his time, for cin- 

' . namon, Galen alſo tells us, that the ſame uſe was made of 
the carpeſium in his days; they add deſcriptions of the drug, by | 
which it ap | 


given in the old Greek writers under the name of carpeſium; 
and this word is ſometimes written carpeſium and carpeſia. 


_ of a poiſonous nature: the carpeſia here mentioned was, on 


PHOS,: a word uſed by. ſome medical writers to expreſs a diſ- 
temperature of the eye, in which there is ſeen a black. circle 


de. noon fi 1 
„ eee 
the ſize of the common wigeon. Its 

body is remarkably flat; its beak. and legs are blue; its head 

all over with 

z: and on the top of the head 

r than. and are of a ſomewhat 


9 Gals ſpows are lvger than, 
_ gfeani uns, Gao Lock, Wings 28 Chil are of 5 Guiiy Brown, 
I | 


| Wholly ſurroundin 


' PHOSCAS, in 
* duck kind, and 
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ouilliform ſh, 
white, and the whol 


= 
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thing effential ; its great diſtinQion. being its 
Ray's Ichthyography, P. 438. 
ſuch as thoſe of people in 


mouths of people who played on the pipe. 


* 


ſo much as would ſerve to inflate the pipe. 


Simonides deſcribing the trial of {kill between Marſyas and 
Apollo, mentions this phorbeia or capr/irum, and ſome an- 
tique gems yet 28 among us, have the figure of a 
Marſyas's head, with the phorbeia upon it. 


By the different ſtructure of the phurbeia, as expreſſed on the 


different coins, we find, however, that there were two ſpecies |. 


of it, the one was leſs complex, . conſiſting only of a_per- 
pendicular piece down the cheek, and a tranſy 


d Greek writers diſtinguiſhed theſe by two different 
names added to the original word phorbeia 3 the firſt, or 
ſimple one, was called -mnomeres; and the other, or more 


nus, and others, 'eþideſma, and ſometimes ſimply dema. So- 


7 ranus de Epideſmis. ” . 
. 'PHORIMOS, a name given by ſome authors to reach alum. | | 
few barks are luminous, but not conſiderably fo ; but no 


See the article ALUM. 


the article CiTHARa, Cycl. | 
by the later Greek writers, and 


known at this time. 


If we may gueſs at the reſt of their unintelligible words, | 
however, by this, it is probable that ſomething might be 
y n- 


done toward the explaining and underſtanding them, 
ſulting the other medical writers neareſt their times, and par- 


Aviſenna mentions the drug called carpe/ſium, or carpeſia, 


; probable, that it was either the young ſhoots 
of the cubeb tree, or of ſome ſuch ſhrub. The later Greek 
writers generally copy their accounts of thin 


phis as theſe do of the carpeſia: its uſe, as a ſubſtitute for 
cinnamon, is alſo mentioned by them. And upon the whole 
it appears, that .it was the name the later Greeks 


Obſerved here, that there is another very different ſubſtance 


This was a gum reſembling myrch in ſmell and colour, but 


the contrary, an aromatic medicine. See CARPESIA. | 


and neck are of ay ry colour, variegated 


from theſe, 
and they give exactly the fame deſcription of the phormera- 


Air; and laſtly,” by i 
Thoſe bodies that are luminous by attrition, are, amonqęſt 
others, ſome diamonds, and the hairs of animals; by heat, 


1 


one, run- 
8 ing a- croſs the lips, and covering the whole orifice of the 
mouth, only leaving a hole cut thro' it, at which the mouth- | 
paiece of the pipe was to be put in. The other conſiſted of | 
ſeveral bandages, as at firſt deſcribed, and the lower tranſ- 

| * verſe piece of theſe did not come over the mouth, but only 
. any up the lower lip, in afarcible manner, againſt the upper. 

e 


— 


2 gave to 
the carpeſium, or carpeſia, of their predeceſſors. It is to be 


P HO 


bdut the edges of the feathers, are pale or whitiſh; the Wings 


are variegated by two long white ftreaks ; the breaſt and fide; 


are of the ſame colour. with the, back, but paler ; and the 


belly of a fine, white, but with a few duſky ſpots und 
tail. Ray's Ornichol. P- 289. * | rn ho the 


of England, and called | PHOSPHORIA,, oeh, in antiquity, a feſtival in honou 
. ; = .;| Phoſphorus r Lucifer. P otter, Archebl. Græc. T 8 
TRE | PHOSPHORUS' (Cyoh,))—Phoſphori may be divided into feye. 


„9. P- 426, 
ral kinds; ſome ſhine of themſelves naturally, as the glow. 


Worm and dates; or adventitiouſly,; as the fleſh of animals, 


which moſt probably ariſes: from a degree of putrefaction, 


ſometimes too flight to be obvious to our ſenſes. Other bo. 
dies become luminous by attrition, heat, the free action of 
bib; ing and retaining the rays of light, 


ſeveral forts of gems, and mountain cryſtals; from the free 
acceſs of the air, the phaphori of Kraft and Homberg; from 
the aſpect of light, the Bolognian luminous ſtone, the pre- 


; -paration by Chriſtian Adolphus Baldwin, of chalk diſſolved 
| In ſpirit of nitre, as well as ſeveral others diſcovered by the 


late Monſieur. du Fay, who. found, that whatever ſubſtances 
would by calcination be converted into a calx, or whoſe con- 


enough to become red-hot, theſe bodies were adapted to im- 
bibe and retain light. 1 8 15 

The greateſt number of pheſpbori are of the laſt mentioned 
Kind. Some of theſe are natural, others artificial; but of 
theſe laſt the preparation is fo light, as not to change the 
nature of their conſtituent parts. 0 

The natural pheſphori are either foſſile, vegetable, or animal, 
The foſſile are, though very different in degree, ſome ſorts of 
earths, white ſand, lime ſtones, ſtalactites, and ſeveral other 
figured ſtones, iſland cryſtals, flints, ſome ſpecies of agates, 
white arſenic; but no ſort of metals, metallic or ſulphureous 


On the other hand, ſalts imbibe light, provided: they are di- 
veſted of every metailic principle; otherwiſe not, though as 
pellucid as poſſible. For this reaſon none of the vitriols will 
imbibe light; but other ſalts will, tho with a conſiderable 
difterence as to quantity; for fal gem and rock falt imbibe 
very little; ſea ſalt, if dry, and in cryſtals, much more; and 
in like manner, ſal ammoniac. fal catharticum and nitre yet 
amore, This power is weak in the natron of the antients, 
= Ae ; _ brighteſt of all in borax. n 
| vegetable kingdom we find very few phoſþhori ; that of 
dry rotten, wood is weak and not ang 8 chiefly 


upon the edges and inequalities of the ſurface. But this is 


moſt remarkable in the rotten wood of the fir-tree, and ſome 
others, where, in the dark, you ſee ſhining ſpots as big as tares; 


whereas in full light the whole ſurface appears alike. Some 


fruits, ſeeds, or their meals. Cotton and the cryſtals of tar- 
tar, appear very bright, but fine loaf ſugar appears the moſt 
luminous of all, both. without and within : gums and reſins 
retain no light, | e N | 
There is a vaſt variety of phoſphori in the animal kingdom, 
ſuch as the bones and teeth; to theſe may be added the ſhell 
of fiſh, egg-ſhells, the human calculus, bezoar, and in what- 
ever parts of animals the terreſtrial principle is very predomi- 


nant. But where there is a conſiderable quantity of oily mat- 


ter, as in the hoofs, horns, and feathers, no light is manifeſt. 
Beccari propoſes ſome queries concerning the natural ph. 
ri, of which the firſt is, In what and how great a light the 
object ought to be placed? He tried different phoſphori in dif- 
ferent degrees of light, and found them imbibe moſt light 
from the fun itſelf; next in quantity when the ſky was clear; 
and the leaſt in foggy weather. Theſe experiments ſhould be 
made in the open air, and not in a houſe with the glaß- 
windows ſhut; becauſe,many bodies appear luminous when- 
the light has come directly to them, which will not have 
that appearance when the light has paſſed through the glas. 
He laſtly tried what light they would imbibe from very bright 
flame, and found that alabafter itſelf, which is ſaturated more 
than any ſubſtance by the ſun's rays, imbibed exceeding ) 
little. next query is, How long theſe bodies ſhould fe- 
main in the light to be ſufficiently ſaturated ? Four or five ſe 
conds were found the utmoſt length of time required for thit 
purpoſe. The other query is, How long the received light 
will continue in theſe phoſphori ? It does not laſt the ſame 
time in all; but continues more or leſs; from two ſeconds to 
eight, in proportion to the ſtrength of the ph:ſph:rus and the 
quantity of light received. | 
Pheſphori are, it is well known, often produced by art; ſome 
are made by the maceration of plants alone, and without 
any firez ſuch as thread, linnen cloth; but above all papel. 
The luminous appearance of this laſt is greatly increaſed by 
heat. This is confirmed by two experiments; the firſt is, 1 
expoſing the paper, ſpread upon an iron - grate to the nak 
fire, yet not near enough to ſcorch it, and then laying p 
warm brick thereon to retain the heat; by which means " 
was obſerved, that where the paper was not skreened by 1 
iron grate, it was moſt luminous; ſo that by the lights 


ſhades you might diſtinguiſh. in the dark the image wo 


bodies, as jet, amber, except the before-mentioned arſenic, 
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dhe application of the paper to a plate of warm braſs ; from 


light is clear in proportion to the gentle eyaporation of their 


if you proceed longer, your labour is loſt. "Thoſe phoſphor: 


Thoſe that are gained by calcination, and Baldwin's phoſphe- 


by torrefaction always 
imbibe light much longer than others. Gum arabic, which 


* 


PHO 


jron-grate 4+ conſiderable time. The other experiment is, 


— 


ich, when in the dark, you might very ealily, by its be- 
ug les luminous, diſtinguiſh the margin of the paper that 
had not been warmed by. the braſs. 


enough to diſſolve their conſtituent parts, but only ſuch as | 
may affect the external parts of their texture, and that but 
gently; ſo that the proceſs here mentioned is only drying or 
roaſting. For it is not the watry or the ſaline parts in bodies 
which are torrified; but the oleaginous, wherewith many ve- 
bles, and moſt animals abound. The white fleſh of ani- 
mals, ſuch as that of chickens, becomes a phoſphorus by roaſt. 
ing, as well as the tendons; and whatever parts of animals 
become glutinous by boiling, ſuch as carpenters glue, iſing- 
glaſs, &c. to theſe may be added cheeſe, Bones, though 
they imbibe light without any preparation, have that pro- 
perty in a much greater degree when burnt, and their lumi- 
nous appearance is much more lively. But roaſting has not 
this effect upon feathers, hoofs, horns, or whites of eggs. 
The ſame operation which produces ſeveral phoſphori from the 
animal kingdom, gives alſo ſeveral from the vegetable. Thus, 
by gently toaſting gums, as myrrh, gum tragacanth, and 
others, they appear luminous tho' different in degrees; and this | 


* * 


— 


* 


ueous parts. By this treatment nuts of every kind, pulſe, 
5 e meal, bread, and wafers, alſo become 
Phuſpbori. Turpentine, amber, and ſome reſins, requlre more 
fire before they imbibe light; ſo that you muſt diveſt them 
of their acid, and their light etherial oil, to make them ap- 
pear luminous. But here great care muſt be taken that they 
boil no longer than from being white they turn yellow; for 


produced by torrefaction, ſoon loſe their power, which, per- 
haps, neither time nor a thorough diſſolution of their parts 
can deprive the natural' ones of. In general, as long as the 
pb:ſph:ri gained by torrefaction, preſerve their power, their 
light is more ſharp and ſtriking, but the natural more weak. 


rus, ſeem to poſſeſs both the ſtriking light of thoſe gained 
by torrefaction, and the weaker light of the natural p 
pheri : the laſt they preſerve a long time, but the former is 
loſt by degrees much ſooner. The well calcined aſhes of 
plants, or rather their terreſtrial parts remaining after the ſo- 
jution of their fixed ſalts by waſhing, and neutral ſalts, con- 
tinue phoſphori after many years: ſo that, as far as we can 
judge, the luminating power which is gained by calcination, 
tho not ſo intenſe, continues perpetual ; whereas that gained 


no longer viſible. Some even by this method, continue to 


continues longeſt, laſts ſix days; bread not one, and coffee 
only a few minutes. However, at any time, by a freſh | 
torrefaction, you may recover theſe languid phyſphori; in 
which property they have great likeneſs to the Bolonian ſtone, 
and other phoſphori prepared by art. The phoſphor: gained by 
torrefaction, as well as that of Bolonia, will not imbibe light 
while they are warm; and this laſt does not appear fo lumi- 
nous when firſt prepared, as when it has been fo for ſometime. 

The natural phoſphor: do not differ only in the before-men- 
tioned particulars, but alſo in the colour of the light itſelf. 
The light of the natural generally appears either perfectly 
bright, or ſomewhat inclining to yellow; the artificial pro- 
duces a red, and ſometimes a brown light; but there are ſome 
exceptions to both theſe rules. From theſe different appear- 
ances it may be conjectured, that there are two ſorts of fire 
ariſing from different principles; viz. that in torrified ſub- 
ſtances from a ſulphureous, and that of the natural from a 
terreſtrial principle. In obſerving a piece of lapis tutiz, that 
was rough and on its convex fide, but ſmooth and 
ſomewhat poliſhed on the concave, Beccari, to his great ſur- 
priſe found, that the rough fide was luminous, and the ſmooth 
one not: being very deſirous of inveſtigating the cauſe of 
this appearance, he remembered that ſome poliſhed marbles 
did not imbibe light, or very little, and that at their edges ; 
but having loſt their poliſh, they did admit and retain it. 
He therefore conjectures, that bodies, according to the diſ- 
poſition of their ſurfaces for the reflection of the light, either | 
ſuffer or prevent its entrance into them. If this poſition 
hold good in the reflection, Why ſhould it not with regard 
to the refraction? The ſame author produces two experiments, 
which he apprehends not foreign to the preſent purpoſe, - Ex- 
poling a glaſs-bottle full of well water to the light, and, as 
ſoon as poſlible, obſerving it in the dark, it was found to 
have imbibed no light; upon pouring into it ſome oil of 
tartar, it became turbid and whitiſh, from the well - water 
being uſually impregnated with calcarious matter. Upon ob- 
ſerving it then in the dark, after having been expoſed as be- | 
fore, it retained enough of a pale light to diſtinguiſh the 
ſhape of the bottle. In a bottle of rain water he diſſolved 
ſome talc; which ſtone, by rubbing, will diſſolve in water | 
as ſalts do, without rendering it opaque ; to this ſolution he | 
added oil of tartar, and this mixture was luminous as the 


The forementioned au- |. 
thor takes notice alſo of thoſe phoſphori which become ſo by 
| the afliſtance of fire; but the fire here ſpoken of is not great 


ſel 
fine particles, which are continually darted forth from a lu- 


preceding. He therefore concludes, that fo long as earthy 
corpuſcles are very ſmall, ſeparate, and agreeing in their ſur- 
faces with the water in which they float, they readily tranſ- 
mit the light they receive; for which reaſon *tis impoſlible 
they ſhould retain light enough to appear luminous in the 
dark. But by the affuſion of the ſaline principle, the earthy 
corpuſcles unite with the water and ſalt; and from the union 
of thefe principles the mixture grows thick, whereby the 
ready tranſmiſſion of the light is prevented; fo that if this 
mixture is without colour, or any thing metallic, the light 
will be ſtopped long enough to be viſible in the dark. But 


if, inſtead of oil of tartar, you add ſugar of lead, the mix- 
ture will be turbid, but retain no light. In theſe two ex- 


periments the water becomes a ph horus. Gems, cryſtal, 


and glaſs, whether whole, or powdered ever fo fine, retain no 
light; ſo that neither their tranſparency not whiteneſs con- 


tribute to their becoming luminous in the dark. Of ſeveral 
- diamonds in all appearance perfectly the ſame, ſome were 


very luminous, others not at all. Of many opaque ſub- 
ſtances, whether rough, polifhed, or finely powdered, ſome 
were luminous, others not: ſo that it appears that not only the 
external, but the internal texture of bodies alſo, may con- 
duce ſotnetimes to their being luminous. | | 


Almoſt all bodies, by a proper treatment, have that power of 


ſhining in the dark, which, at firſt, was ſuppoſed to be the 
property of one, and afterward only of a few. How this is 


brought about is not eaſy to ſolve. If we ſuppoſe with ſome; 


that the light from a luminous body, enters and abides in the 
21 we ſhall find ſome what new to admire in light it- 
It is no new opinion, that this fluid conſiſts of very 


minous body in all directions, with a very great velocity: 
but it has by no body been laid down hitherto, that theſe 
particles are not diſſolved by the violence of their agitation, 
not diſperſed, nor immediately ceaſe to exiſt; but ſubſiſt ſtill, 
and adhere to what bodies come in their way, as heat does. 
If therefore the particles of light are not diſſolved as ſoon as 


they are emitted from a radiant body, but continue ſome time, 


what elſe is required but that we allow its atmoſphere to 
every lucid appearance? If the pheſphori ſhine with a bor- 
rowed light, but not with their own, and that only when 
put in motion, and fired by the rays of a ſhining body, which 
ſome experiments ſeem to confirm, then other new doctrines 


will ariſe. There muſt be then a hidden, a ſecret principle 
in bodies, to be lighted up by this moſt ſubtle fire. There 


will be in the univerſe a certain perpetual fire from theſe 
phoſphori ; the matter of which, tho' conſtantly diſſipated by 
burning, does not waſte enough to be obvious to our ſenſes. 
See Phil. Tranf. N 478. 


decreaſes, and in a very little while is PHOsPHORUs of wrine, The ſuccesful method of making this 


famous ſubſtance is this : evaporate any quantity of freſh urine 
over a gentle fire, to a black and almoſt dry ſubſtance ; then, 


with two pounds thereof, thoroughly mix twice its quantity of 
fine ſand; put the mixture into à ſtrong coated retort of © 


ſtone, and having poured a quart or two of water into a large 
receiver with a long neck, join it to the retort, and work it 
in a naked fire: let the heat be ſmall for the two firſt hours, 
and then increaſe it gradually to its utmoſt violence, and con- 
tinue thus for three or four hours; at the expiration of which 
time there will paſs into the receiver a little phlegm and vola- 


tile ſalt, much black fœtid oil, and laſtly, the matter of the 


phoſphorus, in form of white clouds; which will either ſtick to 
the ſides of the receiver, like a fine yellow ſkin, or elſe fall 
to the bottom, in form of a ſmall ſand. Now let the fire go 
out, but take not away the receiver before it is cold, for fear 
of ſetting the phoſphorus on fire by admitting the air. Take 
out the matter of the phoſphorus, and put it into a little tin 
ingot mould, along with water ; heat the mould to make the 
matter all run into a maſs, then add cold water, till it is con- 
gealed into a ſolid maſs like bees- wax; cut this into long ſlen- 
der pieces, which put into a phial, and fill it up with water, 


and then cork it cloſe. Shaw/s LeR. p. 403. 


This phoſphorus is nothing but the animal ſulphur. Now all 
animals, on which experiments have. been made, are found 
to contain more or leſs of the phoſphoreal principles ; ſome 
inſects conſtantly ſhine, or emit light, in the open air; ma- 
ny ſorts of fiſh are luminous, if expoſed to 1 air a ſhort 


time; nay, even the bubbles of the ſea water appear like 


fire in the dark: ſome quadrupeds have been obſerved to 
emit light on very flight friction of their hair, as the necks 
of horſes, the backs of cats, and. the like; and there are 
many inſtances in our own ſpecies of many Ide of the bo- 
dy appearing luminous, and even of the exhalations from it 
adhering to the cloaths, caufing them to ſhine likewiſe, We 


have ſeveral curious obſervations relating to this ſubject in the 
Phil. Tranſ. N“ 476. p. 444, 445, 450, 457, Oc. 
Upon this principle of pheſphorus exiſting in animals, ſome 


attempt to explain the cauſe of thoſe accidental accenſions 


or burnings which have happened to ſome of the human ſpe- 


cies, as that of the lady at Ceſena in Italy, the carpenter in 


* Hampſhire, and the woman lately at Ipſwich. It ſeems moſt 


bable, that they were all ſet on fire by 9 It may 

be ſaid, many are ſtruck by lightening, but not ſet 

But it is to be remarked, that the lady at Ceſena had charged 
all 


on fire. 
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moſt minute capillary veſſels, it might produce an almoſt in- 


* H 
1 : 


all her pores and abſorbent veſſels with a great quantity of cam- 
-  phor, The woman at Ipſwich had drank plenty of gin; which 

"circumſtances muſt greatly promote the kindling the phoſpho- 

real fire in them: and as this pabulum was conveyed into the | 


ſtantaneous deflagration and diſſolution of all the ſolid con- 
 _ taining parts. il, Tranſ, No. 476, p. 447. ſeq. Ii 
' Ammoniacal Phosr hon vs, in chemiſtry, the name of a phoſpho- 
rus, Compoſed of ſal ammoniac and lime, which Mr. Hom- 
berg firſt diſcovered. _. . 

The method of preparing it is this: take one part of ſal am- 
moniac in powder, and two parts of lime extinguiſhed by ly- | 
ing in the air: mix them exactly together, and fill a crucible 
with the mixture; ſet it in a ſmall melting heat. As ſoon as 

the crucible grows red hot, the matter in it will melt, and it 
muſt be ſtirred with an iron rod, leſt it ſwell over the edges of 
the crucible: as ſoon as the whole is melted, pour it into a 
copper baſon; it will appear of a greyiſh colour and vitrified, 
and if it be ſtruck upon with any hard body, there will be ſeen 
a fire all over the ber where the blow was given. As this 
matter is brittle, however, and the ſame maſs will not ſerve 
often for the experiment, the beſt method is to dip iron rods in it 
while melting, and theſe will be covered with the matter, and will 
anſwer the purpoſe eaſily and often. Mem. Acad. Par. 1693. 
Antimonial PHosPHoOR US, in chemiſtry, the name of a ſubſtance 
having the qualities of the phoſph:rus diſcovered by Mr. Geoffroy 
in his experiments on antimony. This gentleman had pre- 
rad a ſoap from pot-aſhes, quick-lime, and oil, with which | 
he made ſeveral experiments on antimony z among others he 
was deſirous, by means of this, to reduce ſome diaphoretic 
_ antimony, which he had before made from two parts of the 
regulus of antimony, and three parts of nitre; but inſtead of 
the reduction which he was labouring after, his operation af- 
forded him a much more ſingular phznomenon : the reſult of 
them being a Wee e which he had never thought of; a 
matter, which after having remained perfectly quiet while 
cloſe ſtopped down, took fire as ſoon as ever it was expoſed to 
the air; and that with a violent detonation, and darting every | 
way a ſhower of fire. ve” i | 
It 1s eaſy to ſee, that there are in the preparation all the re- 
quliſites for ſuch an effect; nitre, charcoal furniſhed by the 
burnt ſoap, and ſulphur both from the ſoap and from the regu- 
lus of antimony ; and to all theſe, a ſort of calx, either from 
the ſoap, or from ſome earthy parts of the antimony, It is 
\ eaſy to conceive, that all thele ſubſtances coming to a mix- 
ture together, ſhould be ready to catch fire and blaze upon a 
proper application; but it is not leſs difficult to account for 
this effects being produced merely by the air, after the whole 
had been for a Gor time in a ſtate of reſt. 
The method. of preparing this new ſpecies of phoſphorus is 
this: Mr. Geoffroy mixed two ounces of his ſoap with one 
- ounce of this diaphoretic antimony; this mixture being put by 


little and little into a red hot crucible, took fire, and ſwelled |- 


very much. After it had done flaming, the maſs ſubſided, 
and became a red or fire-coloured ſubſtance, of an even ſur- 
face, but ſtill throwing up a vaſt quantity of bluiſh-green lu- 
minous vapours : and all this regularly happened on every 
freſh throwing in of the matter, without the leaſt variety. 
When the whole quantity was thrown in, and had ceaſed to 
give any flame or luminous vapour, it remained in the cru- 
Cible in the form of an inverted muſhroom, being hollow, very 
porous, and of a black colour. When the crucible was taken | 
out of the fire, the edges of this ſubſtance were beaten down 
into the middle, and the whole covered with an ounce of 
freſh ſoap. When this laſt ſoap was burnt, and a ſmall blue- 
iſh flame appeared upon the ſurface of the maſs, the crucible 
was covered with a lid, and a large quantity of charcoal laid 
upon it, and the fire blowed up very briſkly, by an hundred 
blaſts of the bellows, or thereabouts ; but notwithſtandig the 
fierceneſs of the fire, there was no fluid ſcoriæ formed, but 
the whole maſs remained ſpungy and porous. The fire was 
then ſuffered to go out, and the crucible placed in a corner 

of the elaboratory at reſt for five hours. In the evening, when 
the crucible was perfect ly cold, Mr. Geoffroy e Wia b, 


mine the matter, and a ſervant went to uncover the m̃aſa by 
removing its ſurface with an iron inſtrument; but the mo- 
ment the air was admitted, the whole maſs took fire, burning 
with a very conſiderable noiſe, and darting its flames every 
way to a great diſtan me. 2 
Mr. Geoffroy repeated the proceſs ſeveral times, and always 
with the ſame ſucceſs, whether he uſed his own diaphoretic 
antimony, or that made in the common manner. The great | 
caution to inſure the ſucceſs, ſeems to be the taking care of 
not carrying the fire too far before the addition the laſt 
quantity of ſoap. Mem, Acad. Scien. Par. 1736. 
Aquatic PHo8PHORUs, a name given by Dr Leigh, in his hiſto- | 
ry. of Lancaſhire, to a water found near Wigan in that county, 
which takes fire on holding a lighted candle to it... It is not 
properly the water, however, that takes fire in this caſe, but | 
a ſteam which burſts out of the ground with it. The author 
alſo calls it a ſulphurated water; but that very improperly, for | 
it contains no ſulphur, but only iſſues out in company with | 
this bituminous vapour. | | SP! 


. lucid, and uſually colourleſs, or whitiſh, tho' ſometimes With 
41 _ of green, yellow, or ſome other colours: 
- poſ{ 


This ſtone, when heated at one of its angles with the fame 


| ſcure place, appears ſurrounded with a blue flame, which laſts 
about a minute. And it is to be obſerved, that theſe pieces 


The coloured gems are cryſtals of a peculiar kind, tinged 


#8 


PHO 


ven to a ſtone, (which, when heated, becomes a fort cf 
phoſphorus) from the place where it is found; as the famous 
one of Bologna is called alſo from its native region. 

The bearne- ſione is of a moderate hardneſs, conſiderably pel. 


A it is com- 
of numbers of plates, or flakes, laid one over another, 


in the manner of the iſland cryſtal; and therefore, like that 
body, is plainly a ſpar. It breaks into ſeveral faces, and has 
different angles; but of a ſomewhat determinate meaſure, the | 
acute ones being of ſixty degrees, and the obtuſe ones of 120 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1724. 1 | 


of a lamp or candle, ſplits by means of the flame's inſinuatin 
itſelf into the interſtices of the plates that are leſs firmly united; 
and theſe ſeparate, and ſome fragments uſually fly off with 
conſiderable violence. One of theſe pieces carried into an ob- 


which fly off, have all the ſhape of an irregular pyramid, wich 
an uneven baſe. If this ſtone be put into a crucible, and ur. 
rounded with coals, it becomes a very beautiful 7 hour. 
The whole bottom of the crucible is ſeen, even tho' it be in 
broad day light, ſhining with a bright and beautiful blueih 
white; and if it be carried into a dark place, the light is ſeen 
much more beautifully, If, after it is cold, it be again heat- 
ed in a crucible, in the fame manner it ſhews the ſame bright 1 
appearance. After this, if it be tried a third time, it does not ® 
ſhine at all. According to all theſe phænomena, the effects of 1 
fire upon this ſtone ſeem to depend on a ſulphur contained in 
it, probably of the ſame nature with that which enters the 
compoſition of the metals. This may. by means of a heat, 
ſuch as that given by the candle or in the crucible, diſengage 
itſelf ſo far from the body of the ſtone as to take fire; and 
when it has burnt ſo long as to conſume itſelf, the luminous 
property of the ſtone ſeems to ceaſe. 12 


with the ſulphurs of metals : this ſulphur gives them their 
colour, and conſequently it ought to give them the propertics 
of the bearne-/tone, if it were not too fixed to be diflipated in 
the ſame eaſy manner, and to take fire in the diſſipation. And 
it appears on trial, that the baſtard emeralds of Auvergne and 
bother places, the matrix of the amethyſt, the fragments of ſome 
of the accidental jaſpers, the jacynths, and ſome ſort of rubies, 
are all phoſphoruſes of the nature of the bearne-fone, but with 
different degrees of brightneſs. The mother of the emerald, 
the yellow jaſper, the water ſapphire, the malachite, the opal, 
and the garnet, have none of them any of this property. 
Mem. Acad, Par. 1724, 3 8 
Since the ſame ſulphurs which take fire in the Bearne. ſtone, are 
what give colour to theſe other ſtones, it ſhould ſeem, that 
thoſe which are not of this phoſphorus kind, nor give alight 
after being heated, ſhould not loſe their colours in the fire; 
and this is found to be true in the garnet, which does not loſe 
any part of its colour, nor is it at all luminous ; whereas the 
hyacinth, and ſome of the jaſpers and other ſtones, which 
loſe a part of the colour, not the whole, in the fire, become 
alſo in part luminous, or more ſo, in degree, according tothe 
quantity of colour which they loſe. This, however, is no cer- 
tain rule, ſince the mother of the emerald, the topaz, and 
ſome other ſtones, loſe all their colour, and yet are not at all 
luminous. The reaſon of this ſeems to be, that the ſulphurs 
are driven out of theſe ſtones ſo ſlowly, and in ſuch minute 
quantities, that they are not at any time collected into body 
enough to be capable of flame. I here is nothing to be ob- 
jected as to the bearne-/tones ſhining ; tho? they are uſually white, 
they may poſſeſs no ſmaller portion of ſulphurs than the 
coloured ſtones; only in thoſe the ſulphurs may be colourlels, 
or white in themſelves. | : 
It may be poſſible alſo, that the ſulphurs, in a ſtone of this 
kind, may be diſperſed in ſuch ſmall molecules, as not to form 
a body ſufficient to give any colour; but when collected, in 
order to be driven off in the fire, they may then be ſufficient 
in quantity to give a blue tinge to the flame. | | 
The iſland cryſtal, which is alſo a ſpecies of ſpar, and which 
greatly reſembles this bearne-/one in many particulars, flies to 
pieces alſo in the ſame manner, on being heated; and when 
carried into the dark, this alſo gives ſome ſparks of light, but 
they are few in number, and looſely ſcattered over the ſurface: 
when this ſtone is burnt a little in a crucible, there is ſome 
ſmall appearance of flame, with a ſmell of ſulphur, and the 
matter * 8 veins of the crucible is found ſhattered to 
pieces; but pieces are lar parallelopipeds, as ws 
the gies maſs. "Mem. Acad. Par. 1724. ot 
It is to be obſerved, that the bearne fone, and others of the ſame 
kind, 8328 in the dark, and that only for a few 
minutes, when taken out of the fire, are, properly ſpeak- 
ing, endued with no other luminous quality, than that of 2 
burning coal; but their light having been generally unobſerved 
and requiring darkneſs to ſhew it, has obtained them the ſpe- 
cious title of phoſpheri. wot ts 
PraosPHORUS f#calis, a very fine kind of phoſphorus, exhibiting 
many wonderful phænomena, and prepared from human 


PuosPHOR Us of the bearne lone, in natural hiſtory, is a name gi- | 
\ 


dung mixed with alum. 


£ 


. Mr. 


* Sod 
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g, who was the inventor of it, gives the method 
9 in the following manner : take four Ounces of 
— dung newly made, mix it with the ſame quantity of 

roſs] w 
1 & holding about a pint ; ſet it over the hre 
in a chimney, and it will melt together, and become as fluid 
; water; let it boil gently over a ſmall fire, continually ſtirring 

i with an iron ſpatula till it is dry: it will then be difficult 
to tir, but it muſt be kept ſtirring about, and all the lumps it 
runs into muſt be broken, and what adheres to the ſides of the 


Jadle ſtirred in and b'ended with the reſt : this muſt be conti- | 


11 it is perfectly dry, and the ladle muſt be now and 
23 4 45 the matter ſtirred about in it 
that it may not grow red-hot, When the whole is thus per 
ſectly dried, it will ſill be in little lumps, and when cold it 
muſt be rubbed to powder in a metal mortar; it muſt then 
be put into the ladle and ſet over the fire again, it will then 
become a little moiſt again, and run into clods and grumes, 
but it muſt be again ſtirred till dry; when cold it is to be 
powdered again, and a third time put into the ladle; and 
when perfectly dried this time, it is to be laid by in a paper 
in a dry place: thus is the firſt or preparatory operation 
finiſhed. RL: 

Take two or three drams of this powder, put it into a ſmall 
matraſs, capable of holding an ounce and half of water, and 
which has a neck fix or ſeven inches long; put a paper ſtop- 
per lightly into the neck of the matraſs, then take a ſmall 
crucible of three or four fingers breadth high, put two or 
three ſpoonfuls of ſand into it, then ſet the bottom of the 
matraſs on the ſand, and take care that no part of it touches 
the ſides of the crucible ; fill up the reſt of the crucible with 
ſand, and let the whole body of the matraſs be covered with it; 
then ſet the crucible in one of the common little earthen fur- 
naces, and make a charcoal fire about it; for the firſt half 
hour let the coals only reach up to the middle of the cru- 


dered ; put the mixture into a ſmal) | 


cible, but afterwards lay them up to the rim of it; continue 
this fire about half an hour, or till the powder within the 


matraſs is red-hot, then pile up more charcoal above the rim 


of the crucible, and continue this fire an hour, after which 
let the whole cool. There will ariſe a large quantity of 


fumes during the operation, and they will often throw out 


the ſtopper of the matraſs ; but this muſt be replaced, and | 
the fire a little abated in that caſe : when theſe fumes ceaſe, | 
the fire may be raiſed without hurting the proceſs, when the 
crucible is ſo cool that it may be taken out of the furnace 
without burning the hands. This is to be done, and the ma- 


- traſs is to be half raiſed out of the ſand to make it bear the 


cold by degrees, and its mouth muſt then be ſtopped cloſe- 
ly with a cork, inſtead of its paper ſtopper. It, on ſhak- 
ing the matraſs about, the matter falls into powder, it is a 
proof that the operation has been well performed; but if it 
hang together in form of a cake, tis a ſign that the matter 
was not well roaſted in the ladle before the putting it into 
the matraſs. 5 

When the operation has been well performed, and the mat- 
ter is in powder in the matraſs, pour out a ſmall quantity of 


it on a f iece of paper, and immediately ſtop the matraſs 


again: the powder upon the paper will immediately fume | 
and take fire, burning the paper, and any other combuſtible | 
matter that is in the way. If there has been too much of 
the powder poured out of-the matraſs, it muſt not he re- 
turned in again; for tho' that ſhould be done before it be- 
eins to ſmoak, yet it will certainly ſet fire to all that is in the 
matraſs ; from this it may be eaſily ſeen alſo, that the matter 
cannot be emptied out of the matraſs into a phial, but muſt 
always be in the veſſel in which the calcination was made. 
If too much alum be uſed, the powder will not take fire at 
all: it will be of different colours, according to the veſſel the 
calcination was made in, and according to the degree of 
re that was uſed; hence it is ſometimes black, ſometimes 
brown, ſometimes red, green, yellow, or white. 
It takes fire equally well in the day-time and in the night, 
and that without the mixture of any other ſubſtance, or 
without the leaſt rubbing, or any other circumſtance beſide 


the mere expoſure to the air. In this it differs from all the 


Other known artificial phoſphori ; for that of urine requires | 


a ſmall degree of heat, in order to its burning ; the ſma- 
ragdine phoſphorus requires a conſiderable degree; the Bono- 


* ſtone does not ſhine except after having been expoſed to | 
the day-light; and all the others require violent rubbing, or | 


a ſmart blow to produce their light. 

fit be deſired to keep this powder good for any time, it 
— be put in a dry place where there is not too much heat: 
me mouth of the matraſs muſt be kept cloſe ſtopped, and its 
bee with paper; and the place where it ſtands muſt 

oiten known to weaken its power; and, in fine, wholly to 
pol it thro? the glaſs. Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. 

 Srating PHOSPHORUS. See FULGURATING. 


H 1 
*SPHORUS mtallrum, a name given by ſome chemiſts to a | 


PParation of a certain mineral ſpar, which is found in the 
Th of Saxony and other places, where there is copper. 
he ſpar to be uſed on this occaſion is, that kind which is 


— 


in too ſtrong a light, for the open day- light has been 


PHOTINX, et, in antiquity, 


iinged green, and from its, in ſome degree, reſembling the co- 
| 


_ veer, Vol. II. 


lout of the emerald, is called by ſome pſeudeſmaragdus, and 
by others lapis ſmaragdi mineralis. This is to be powdered 


very fine, and this powder is to be laid on a flat plate of 


copper, iron, or any other metal: this plate is then to be 
ſet over ſome lighted charcoal, and the whole placed in a 
dark place. The ſpar will receive its neceſſary degree of 
heat for ſhining long before the metal will, and, conſequent- 
ly, as ſoon as it begins to ſhine, the fire is not to be made 
any briſker. While the plate of metal is held in this degree 
of heat, and does not appear at all red, the powder upon it 
will ſhine like a lighted coal, and will continue ſo for ſome 
time. If it be removed away, and ſuffered to cool, it will 
be fit to repeat the experiment a ſecond time with, but its 
me) will not be ſo ſtrong as before. Phii. Tranſ. Ne 244. 
p. 5. | 


PHospPHORUs of ſulphur, the name given by the French aca- 


demicians to a new-diſcovered ſpecies of phoſphorus, which 
readily takes fire on being expoſed to the open air. 

The invention was Mr. Le Fevre's, and the proceſs is this : 
The ingredients are two drams of common ſulfbur, half an 
ounce of ſteel filings, ten grains of colophony, and ſix drams of 
common water. Theſe things being all weighed and ſet apart, 
powder about half a dram of the /a/phur in a ſmall mortar, then 
add the colophony, and afterwards the remainder of oa | 
When this is all reduced to a fine powder, put in the filings of 
ſteel, ani rub the whole together till it is ſo thoroughly mixed, 
that the ſteel does not appear; but the colour of the whole 
looks every where uniform and regular: then add about 
twenty drops of the water; and after beating the whole to- 
vether add as much more, and continue to do fo till the maſs 
is of the ſubſtance of a paſte, but not too moiſt. Pur 
this paſte into a ſmall. matraſs that will contain about three 
ounces, and pour on it more of the water till it ſwim above 
the ſurface of the paſte near a quarter of an inch. The 
matter of the paſte will then break, and appear in form cf 
a granulated powder under the water; put the matraſs on a 
ſand furnace, but give it no greater heat than that the hand 
can bear to lie upon the matraſs. When it begins to heat, 


the mixture will ferment and ſwell, and become black; it 
is then to be ſtirred wi h an iron rod, and a little more wa- 


ter muſt be added every quarter of an hour, till the whole is 
uſed. The matter will then be very black and liquid; and 
it is to be then taken from the fire, and ſet by for the whole 


night. This is the firſt and moſt eſſential part of the ope- 


ration, and in this great care is to be taken that the fire be 
not too violent; for if the ſulbhur be burnt, the operation 
will be ſpoiled, and the matter would ferment ſo high as to 
run over at the mouth of the veſlel, | 

To finiſh the operation, a little water muſt be added to the 
matter, ſo as to ſwim over it, and the veſſel muſt be again 
ſet in the ſand, and a ſtronger fire given than before; this 
is known to be ſtrong enough when there is any humid va- 
pour obſerved to ariſe out of the mouth of the veſſel. This 
fire is to be continued about two hours, that the greater part of 
the humidity may be evaporated ; which is | pz by the 
iron rod finding ſome reſiſtance when put into the veſſel, and 
the matter it brings up being granulated and ſolid, or no 
longer moiſt; it muſt then be immediately taken from the 
fire, and the whole is then finiſhed. It is neceſſary to be 


very exact in this laſt critical minute; for a very little longer 


ſtanding on the fire will burn the /u'phur, and render all the 
former care of no effect. The black matter remaining in 
the matraſs is to be taken out, and the ſides ſcraped clean 
with an iron rod ; any piece of this that happens to fall up- 
on a paper takes fire in a very little time, and burns away 
like the other fhoſphorus. The proceſs is a very nice one, 
but by obſerving all the rules here laid down, ſeveral perſons 
have ſucceeded in making the phoſphorus to perfection: the 
whole intent of the operation ſeems to be to join together 
the minute particles of ſteel and ſulphur ; which when thus 
joined cannot fail to be very inflammable, and to take fire 
on receiving the ſmalleſt humidity from the air to make them 
ferment. | 


It cannot but be obſerved, that this phoſphorus is founded on 


Lemery's experiments of ſteel and ſulphur, taking fire, to- 
gether ; but this is a greatly more nice and accurate opera- 


tion, and a fine improvement on the original plan, which 
was only by mixing large quantities of ſteel-filings and ſul- 


phur together into a paſte with water, and burying this in 
the earth to make it take fire of itſelf, and thus repreſent the 
natural phænomena of vulcanos, thunder, lightening, &c. , 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1728, | * 


te po my be kindled by the efluvia of electri icity. Lee | 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 475. Sect. 11. 


PHOSSA, in zoology, a name underſtood by ſome to expreſs 


the whole genus of pigeons, but more properly it is the name 
of one ſpecics only, the palumbes,  torguatus, or : ring-dove. 
See the article RiNG-d:ve. | POR Lp 

a kind of flute in uſe among 
the Gregks : it was the ſame with the plagiaula of the Ro- 
mans. Hofm. Lex. Univ. in voc. on - 


PHOXINUS, in zoology, a. nawe given, by ſome to the ru- 


tilus, Or C:mma 1046 
RuTIiLUs. 


Randelet... de Piſc. Sec, the article 
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; re. in zoology, the name of a ſmall freſh- | 
water fiſh, called by ſome the bambele, by others the riem- || yeaſt and ſtrong vinegar, with muſtard- ſeed, nitre, and other 
ling, and by ſome the pink. It ſeldom is found beyond the 


length of. two or three inches; its head is large in propor- 


tion to the reſt of its body, and is blackiſh; and the roots of | 
all its fins have ſomething. of a ſaffron colour; and the joint. 
of the gill fins has a little prominence, which in ſome is yel- | 
low, and in others. reddiſh; its ſcales are ſmall and whitiſh, | in a phrenitis coming upon a fever; but Dr, Langriſh endeg. 
and the lines on its fides reaching from the gills to the tail |] vours to prove the bleeding in this caſe to be rather hurtful . 
are brown; its belly and ſides are a little yellowiſh ; it has | 5 
one fin on the back, one behind the anus, a pair at the pills, | 


and another pair on the belly; they love running waters; 
and when dreſſed have a bitteriſh taſte. Geſner, de Aquat. 
p. 484. To ee ee 
PHRENIAN, in the botanical writings of the antients, a name 
given to a kind of anemone, uſed in making garlands and 
other ornaments. | | 
The ſcholiaſt on Theocritus obſerves from Solibius, that the 
Lacedzmonians called the anemone in general prænien; and 
Nicander ſeems to comprehend under this title ſeveral beauti- 
ful ſpecies of the anemone, which he diſtinguiſhes from the 
chelidonian anemones ; but Athenzus informs us, that others 
have made the chelidmian and phrænian anemonies the fame. 
Some have ſuppoſed the anemonies of the antients uſed in gar- 
lands, and thoſe uſed in medicine to be different, but the ge- 
nerality of authors do not warrant this. 


PHRATRIARCHUS, 95:23:44, among the Athenians, a ma- 


giſtrate that preſided over the phratria, or third part of a 
tribe. He had the ſame. power over the phratria, that the 
pbylarchus had over the tribe. Potter, Archæol. Græc. T. 1. 
p. 78. See the article PHyYLARCHUS. 

PHRENITIS (Cycl.) — The preceding ſymptoms of this. diſ- 
order are, long watchings, troubled ſleep, and very reſtleſs 
dreams, acute and terrible pains of the head, an entire for- 
getfulneſs of every thing, and a wandering of the mind, diſ- 
covering itſelf by inconſiſtent anſwers: to queſtions, a ſmall 
defire of liquors, tho' the heat of the mouth plainly indicates 
all that can occaſion the moſt intenſe thirſt ; large and flow 
reſpiration, a weak and ſlow pulſe, and ſuppreſſion of urine. 
All theſe-ſigns predict an approaching phrenitis; but when it 

has already ſeized the patient, the blood-veſſels of the head 
all ſwell, and the temporal arteries have ſo ſtrong a pulſation, 
that they are ſeen to beat very forcibly ; the eyes ſparkle and 

. Jouk wild and fierce ; the talk is- all wild and raving; and at 

_ certain times the patient has uſually violent fits of ſtruggling 
to get out of bed; the extremities are cold, and the urine 
thin, white, and pellucid, 
The perſons moſt ſubje& to a phrenitis are thoſe of a ſangui- 
neous and plethoric habit, and much given to anger; ſuch as 
are addicted to a hot diet, and the uſe of ſtrong liquors; ſuch 

as are many hours together expoſed to the ſun in hot weather 
in their daily occupations ; and ſuch as have been ſubject to 
violent head-achs, or have had habitual hæmorrhages at the 

' "noſe ſtopped upon them, or have had the blood uſually diſ- 

charged by the hzmorrhoids thrown up into the head; and 

women who have had the menſes ſtopped upon them, and the 
blood in the ſame manner thrown up into the head. Theſe 
perſons are, from ſuch circumſtances and accidents, ſubject 
to the phrenitis as an idiopathic diſtemper, dependant on no 
other. But beſides theſe, others are alſo very ſubject to it as 
a a ſymptom in other diſeaſes. People in acute fevers are very 
| often thrown into it by an incompleat critical congeſtion of 
blood about the head ; and this principally happens to ſuch 
as have been treated by apothecaries in an improper and in- 
- Judicious manner. From the ſudden checking of ſweats ma- 


ny have alſo been thrown into it, and ſome from improper | 


bleedings, and more than all theſe by a too hot regimen. 
Method of cure. A clyſter is one of the firſt things to be pre- 
ſeribed in this caſe; or if this cannot be given from the vio- 


large draughts of warm emollient liquots, with a ſmall ad- 
dition of nitre; after this bleeding is to be ordered, where 
the pulſe and condition of the patient ſhew it to be neceſſary, 


and gentle alexipharmics are then to be given in repeated] the lungs where it is contained, but is not eaſily changed in- 

| ſmalt doſes, ſuch as the mixtura ſimplex highly camphorated, | 
and the like ; and in the intermediate times the violent emo- 
tions of the blood are to be quieted by the uſe of powders of hiſs. 
nitre, tartar of vitriol, crab's eyes, and a ſmall portion of 
cCinnabar; theſe are to be given with cooling emulſions; a] the diſeaſe cannot long remain unknown, but the hedic fe 

- * placid regimen muſt be obſerved, and the patient kept in a| ver, which is its conſtant attendant, readily diſcovers ' 
gentle perſpiration ; and external applications are ſometimes | and the waſting of fleſh, and ſpitting of matter, ſoon bis 
of great ſervice, ſuch are ſpirit of wine and camphor, rubbed | the patient to his end, if ſpeedy and efficacious remedies ale 
on the” forehead and temples, and friftions, -eataplaſms of | not applied. | | 
various . and bliſters laid to the ſoles of the feet. Fun-| Many are very anxious about the diſtinguiſhing a true fh, 


© ter's Conſp. 


ORE! 


© Others in this caſe apply epithems to the forehead, either of | little uſe-in. practice, ſince both caſes require the ſame fer 
the abſolutely repellent kind, fuch as vinegar of roſes, or of | men: the gently reſolvent and diſcutient medicines, and bal 
lavender ; theſe are moſt proper in the beginning; and if] ſamics, which have nothing acid in them, are the prope 

- theſe do not ſucceed, the reſolvents are left afterwards to be | 

_ + "tried; ſuch are ſpirit of wine and camphor, and ſpirit or The principal differences, however, between them are theſe? 
tincture of ſaffron ; bags of camphor and nitre in powder, | The abdominal heQic always is attended with a fever, uw_ 

to put on] as the phthiſis is often free from a fever, or at leaſt 57 

| ing in the] attended with one of any conſequence. If, in a ſtrong ” 
\_ Jugylar vein is another method ; and bliſters are to be applied 


may alſo be applied, and if theſe fail it is 
Aeechbes to the temples and behind the ears; 


| lence of the patient, the bowels. muſt be gently relaxed by | 


to the legs and arms, and ſinapiſms to the fect, compoſeq «| 


ingredients of that kind; and, finally, when all theſe fail 
an irritation of the noſtrils to promote an hemorrhage, ing 
bleeding in the noſe, as practiſed in Egypt, and ſome other 
countries, is proper. Hei/ter's Conſp. Med. p. 125. 

Dr. Friend has recommended blecding at the Jugular veins, 


and he thinks the caſes. quoted by Dr. Friend to prove his 
opinion, either do it not, or may be turned againſt him, Ses 
Med. EM. Abrid. Vol. 2. p. 457. * CE 
PHRICODES, a term uſed by the antients for a kind of fever 
which is attended with a coldneſs and ſhivering, not only at 
the beginning of the fit, but at different intervals throughout its 
whole continuance, - The ſemitertian fever is of this king, 
The uſual ſymptoms of theſe fevers are a remarkable lowne 
of the pulſe, which is ſcarce to be felt, but recedes as it were 
from the finger. The belly is tumified, and a rumbling noiſe 
is heard in it, and the tongue is very humid, and irrigated 
with a ſharp acid humor, as with the ſaliva. 
PHRONTIS, a word uſed by Hippocrates as the name of ; 
peculiar diſorder of the general nature of the melancholy 
affections, - In this caſe the patient, he ſays, feels, as it. were, 
a thorn pricking the abdominal viſcera ; he is extremely ref. 
leſs and uneaſy, and always avoids light and company, He 
dreads being touched, and becomes timorous and afraid of 
every thing ; he is moleſted with troubleſome dreams, and 
imagines that he frequently ſees ſpectres and frightful objects 
PARYCTE, a word uſed by the antient phyſicians as a name 
for common reſin. | : : 
PHRYGANIDES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors 
to the fly which is produced from the phryganium, or common 
cadoſworm, found in ditches, and uſed as a bait for fiſl. 
This has a long body, four brown wings, and a forked tai, 
, and is found in the month of Auguſt very frequent on waters. 
PHRY GANICUS, in botany, a term uſed by Dioſcorides and 
many other of the antient Greeks, to expreſs ſuch herbaceous 
plants as have hard and woody ſtalks, ſuch are the garden 
thyme, and ſeveral others of that kind: they alſo called theſe 
plants xy/:des, E,, and funuidia v, 
PHRYGIAN, (Cycl.) in antient muſic, the third ſpecies of | 
the diapaſon. See the article DiaPASON. 
PHRYGIAN /tone, phrygius lapis, in natural hiſtory, the name 
of a ſtone defcribed by the antients, and uſed in their time 
in dying; probably from ſome vitriolic or aluminous falt 
contained in it, which ſerved to enliven or fix the colours 
uſed by the dyers. | 5 
It was a light ſpungy maſs, reſembling a pumice, and the 
whiteſt and lighteſt were eſteemed the beſt. Pliny gives us 
an account of their preparing it for uſe for dying, which wa: 
by moiſtening it with urine and then heating it red-hot, and 
ſuffering it to cool again : this calcination was repeated three 
times, and the ſtone was then fit for uſe ; and Dioſcorides re- 
commends it in medicine after burning; he ſays it was dij- 
ing and aftringent. 85 
PHTHIRION, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the pedicularis, or red rattle. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. Ses the 
article PEDICULAR1s. - | 
PHTHISIS (Cycl.) — This diſeaſe is properly an ulcerous diſ- 
poſition of the jungs, taking its origin from a ſtaſis of blood 
in that viſcus, which in time degenerates into matter, and 
which is attended with a very remarkable waſting of the 
| fleſh and loſs of ſtrength. A phthifis in different perſons, and 
at different times, differs in degree; in ſome caſes it is only 
a tendency to ulceration in the lungs, but in others it 152 
actual ulceration in that part. pres | 
In the firſt of theſe caſes, where there is only a tendency to 
an ulceration, the Jungs are only ſtuffed up with a quantiq 
of tenacious and viſcid matter, or of a mucous fluid, with a 
mixture of blood. This matter, by degrees, becomes mo 
and more hard and tough, by the diſſipation of its more fu 
parts; and hence gives a ſchirrous hardneſs to that pa!t * 


_—_— 
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to abſolute matter. In this caſe the patient may live ma 
years, and often there is no ſuſpicion of his being n 


n the ſecond caſe, or an actual exulceration of the lung 


fis from an abdominal hectic; but this is a diſtinction of 0 


method in a phthific, and are equally neceſſary in this pech 


\\ 4 


ſpiration, on drawing as much breath as may be into the lug. 
1 


3 \ 
„ 


Sign of a phthifis. This diſeaſe, when it begins flowly and 


comes in alittle time very violent. 


Vith ſpitting to be a conſumption, for very frequently the 


: _ phthifis, many other ſymptoms are neceſſary: theſe are, that 


blood, or is of an ill ſmell, and approaching to the nature of 
matter; this alſo denotes the caſe to be a true phthifis. This 


deſire for nothing but cold foods and drinks. The ſleep in 


moſt certain ſigns of a perfect phthiſit, but it is not an univerſal 


PHT 


'Y i brought on, and there is a pain and ftrait- 
th conſe that alſo declares the ſeat of the diſorder to 
N alſo much of the ſame nature with a phthiſis, dif- 
fering only in regard to the part they affect, and to the age of 
atient. An atrophy is an injury of the glands of the me- 
2 pancreas, or liver, and is common to infants; where- 
d phebyf is 2 like diſtemperature of the lungs, and affects 
"crſons nearer the time of their growing to man's eſtate. 
A true phthiſis is, however, to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 
that maraſmus which frequently affects old perſons : this ariſes 
from many different cauſes, but never from that of a phth is. 
or diſtemperature of the lungs. The vomica pulmonum is 
alſo by ſome confounded with a phthifts, but improperly; for 
tho! theſe diſtempers are nearly allied to one another, and often 
degenerate into each other, yet their origin is different, The 
phthifis takes its origin from an ulcer, properly ſo called ö the 
vomica is an abſceſs, or impoſthumation. The ulcer in A 
phthifts affects the humid parts of the lungs, where there is 
jeaſt blood; the vomica, on the contrary, is always ſeated in 
thoſe parts where there is moſt abundance of blood : ſince it 
generally happens, that a vomica 1s a ſhorter diſeaſe in i's pe 
riod, and carries the patient off earlier; the phthiſis does it 
more ſlowly and gradually. When a vomica, indeed, does 
not carry off the patient at firſt, it uſually degenerates into 
2 true phthifis ; and on the other hand, when the matter lodged 
in the lungs in a true phthijis is fo acrid as to corrode the veſ- 
ſels, then a vomica pulmonum often comes on in the courſe | 
of that diſeaſe; but theſe are accidental degenerations of one 


diſeaſe into another, and tho? the firſt caie is frequent, the | 


other is more rare. 


gradually, has ſcarce any ſigns at all by which it may be 
known: the utmoſt ſymptoms of 1t in this caſe, is a cough, 
which, tho? not violent, will not be cured. This cough, by 


degrees, increaſes, and holds the patient always, in ſpite of Pr gngſtics in it. 


medicines: in ſome caſes it is moderate, but in others it be 
I his cough is in ſome at- 
tended with a conſiderable ſpitting, in others with very little, 
and in ſome perſons, both at the beginning and end of the 
diſtemper, with no ſpitting at all. 
It is, however, a vulgar error to ſuppoſe every cough attended 


faults of the firſt concoction will give origin to coughs more 
violent, and attended with greater ſpitting than thoſe in a 
genuine phthifjs. Hence, for the proper diſtinguiſhing of a 


the patient be of an age ſuited to this diſeaſe, in general, be- 
tween fifteen and thirty-five : the cough alſo, in a true phie, 
is continual, and always becomes much more violent on being 
expoſed to the cold, as alſo on drawing the breath very deeply, 
or taking the efluvia of any acrid ſubſtances : when the mat- 
ter ſeems fetched up from very deep, and is ſtreaked with 


diſeaſe is always attended alſo with a decay of ſtrength, a ſen- 
ſation of a ſtraitneſs in the breaſt, a want - of appetite, or a 


this caſe alſo rather tires and weakens than refreſhes the pa- 
tient, and the mouth is dry, the ſaliva glutinous, and the 
temper uſually peeviſh, and affected ſtrongly at trifles ; the: 
body alſo becomes extremely ſenſible of all changes of the 
weather, If theſe ſymptoms happen in a caſe where there is 
either an hereditary diſpoſition to a phthiſis, or where there has 
been any prior injury done to the lungs, there is no room to 
doubt but that the caſe is a true conſumption or phthi/is. 
Theſe prior injuries of the lengs may be either from preced- 
ing diſeaſes, ſuch as a ſpitting of blood, a peripneumony, or 
the like; or from external contuſions or wounds of the breaſt ; 
or finally, from frequently being among the vapours of cor- 
roſive medicines : and when theſe are attended with a hectic, 
or loſs of fleſh in the whole body, and particularly in the face, 


there is not the leaſt room to doubt but that the caſe: is a dan- | 


gerous phthiſis. The ſpitting of purulent matter is one of the 


one; for there are ſome caſes in which the bronchia and mem- 
braneous portions of the lungs only are affected, in which a 
phthifis may arrive at its greateſt degree without any ſuch ſpit- 
ing. It is alſo to be obſerved, that the common thick, yellow- 


ſh, or greeniſh matter, which is frequently voided in large“ 


quantities in ſimple coughs, is not to be confounded with the 
purulent matter voided in a continued phthi/is. 


e urine of people in this diſeaſe is uſually very like that of 


ere in health, except that it retains its froth longer ; 'this, 


owever, is no certain ſymptom of the diſeaſe, for it fre- 


quently happens in caſes of fimple colds, in people of phleg- 
matic habits. | Ip AG 23% EN 


2 vomica pulmonum comes on from a' phthifis, the fever, 


which was before a flow one, aſſumes the ap 
ute one; and the pain that attends the coug 
violent, and reſpiration more difficult; finally, colliquative 


rance of an 


ſweats, and diarrhceas, are very fatal ſymptoms, uſyally appear- | 


ing towards the laſt ſtages. 


Method of Cure. 


becomes more 


ſolvent, abſte 
| for ſeveral we 3 0 ; 
ant ſubjeft to a PT HII. Theſe are principally young | nell, elecampane, florentine, iris, birth - wort, and frEſh 


F 1 


people of a plethoric habit, accuſtomed to perfe& health, and 
of florid conſtitutions, particularly ſuch as live idle lives. 
Thoſe who labour hard, or are of a ſcorbutic or phlegmatic 
habit, are more than all others ſree from this diſeaſe. Perſons 


who are ſubject to hemorrhages of any kind, or to violent 


pains in the head, and thoſe who find their breath very ſhort 
after a little exerciſe, and particularly ſuch as have had at any 
time ſpitings of blood, are moſt ſubject to this diſtemper; as 
thoſe, on the contrary, who are ſubje& to cattarrhal defluc- 
tions, to ſimple coughs, or to diarrhœas, or cutaneous erup- 
tions, or external ulcers, are uſually free from it. Women 
in general are much more expoſed to phthiſes than men ; and 
that for this plain reaſon : the ſuppreſſion of any habitual hæ- 
morrhage, endangers the patient as to this diſeaſe; and women 
are well known to be more ſubject to evacuations of blood 
than men; and alſo to the ſuppreſſions of thoſe evacuations, 

Old people are very ſeldom found to have phthiſes, unleſs they 
ariſe from violent external injuries; and very young perſons 


are as ſeldom liable to them, unleſs from ſuppreſſions of large 
and habitual hæmorrhages by the noſe. 


Cauſes of a PHTHISISs. The remote cauſe of this diſeaſe, is a 


piethoric habit; the proximate cauſe is a congeſtion of florid, 
rarely of ſerous blood, in the breaſt. The occaſional, or ac- 
cidental cauſes, are cither external injuries from blows, falls, 
or bruiſes on the breaſt, a violent cough in the autumn, at 
which ſeaſon the air is peculiarly bad for all perſons inclined 
to a phthifis; the abuſe of ſpirituous liquors, the immoderate 
uſe of venery, the receiving the fumes of corroſive medicines, 


and finally, the improper cure of other diſeaſes, particularly 


the ſupprefling of fevers and hæmorrhages by aſtringents, 
without any previous cautions. An hereditary diſpoſition is 
alſo frequently in fault; the cough which attends this diſcaſe 
is only an effort of nature, to break through the congeſtion in 
the firſt ſtages, and in the latter, to throw up the matter oc- 

caſioned by it. 
A true phthifis, even in its beginning, is a 
dangerous diſeaſe, and admits but of a very dubious progno- 
ſtio; but when in an advanced ſtate, it is always fatal. The 


. reaſon of this is evident, becauſe there are in this caſe real ul- 


cers in the lungs, and we well know that no ulcer can be 
cured till it is firſt perfectly cleanſed, and that is not eaſy in 


an internal part; and after this, the healing up of a wound in 


the lungs is ſcarce to be expected, as thoſe parts are continually 
diſturbed by the very drawing in and voiding the breath, and 
greatly more ſo by the cough. There have been, however, 
inſtances of cures in the beginning of a phthiſis, in which 
there have been evident proofs of a reſtitution and cicatriza- 
tion of the parts. „ 

People of a dry habit are much ſooner carried off by it than 
thoſe of a moiſt one; as are alſo thoſe of a briſk diſpoſition, 
than thoſe of a more languid temper; and finally, younger 
perſpns uſually die ſooner in it, than thoſe who are more ad- 


vanced in years. Women, as they are more ſubject to a phthiſis 


than men, ſo they are more eaſily cured. This diſtemper is 
often brought upon them merely from a ſuppreflion of the 


menſes, and in that caſe it is often cured only by regularly 
bringing them again to their proper periods. 


The hectic fe- 
ver in theſe caſes is what haſtens the death of the patient; ſo 


thot the leſs of that fever the patient has, the longer he lives 
under it. N - 


When the ſpitting of true purulent matter is come on, and is 


attended with colliquative ſweats and a diarrhoea, there is no 


| farther hope for the patient; and in general, what is reported 
of the curing of conſumptions, is founded on errors, and 
. Other caſes have been miſtaken for it. A catarrhal cough be- 


come habitual, and attended with a voiding of a thick, pulpy, - 
greeniſh matter, is often miſtaken for a conſumption: as is 
alſo a flow fever, attended with copious fweats, and an exte- 
nuation of the body; or a recent hectic, ariſing from a con- 
tinued flow fever; or a merely aſthmatic diſorder of the breaſt ; 
or finally, a hzmoptyſis has been miſtaken for a phthifis.. In 
all the caſes ſaid to have been phthiſes, and perfectly cured, ei- 
ther one of theſe has been the caſe, or the mere ſtrength of 


nature, aſſiſted by happy circumſtances in the conſtitution, 
not to be expected from one perſon in a thouſand, have carried 


the patient through it. 85 
he general method in a genuine 


thiſis, is 
to reſpect firſt the reſolving, abſtergrhg, diſcu 


g the ul- 


cerous matter in the lungs; and after this to attempt the clean- 


ſing and healing of the ulcers; afterwards to reſtore the 
ſtrength by analeptics, and to give the weakened parts their 


due tone again: and during this, the ſeveral ſymptoms, ſuch 


as the cough, fever, &c. are to be palliated as much as 
may be. | « ach 
To this end, in the beginning of the courſe, gentle laxatives 


are by all means to be given; ſuch as ſmall doſes of rhubarb, 


with manna, tamarinds, and the like: and in ſubjects abound- 
ing with bad humors, jalap, ſena, and, in ſomo caſes, even 


mercurius dulcis are found neceſſary; but this laſt medicine 


is only to be given with the utmoſt caution, for fear of a 
ſalivation. * a ſew doſes of the laxatives, the re- 
nt, and diſcutient medicines are to be given 
together; ſuch are, decoctions of pimper- 
arum- 
rot, 
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| root, with maidenhair, horehound, hyſſop, and daiſy-leaves : 


the gum-reſins are alſo to be given in ſmall doſes ; ſuch as am- 


— 


 PHYLARCHUS, $uaazx%. among the Athenians. The phylarchi 
were magiſtrates who had each of them the government of a 
tribe committed to his charge; and their buſineſs was to take | 


moniacum, ſagapenum, and the like; and mixtures of crabs 
eyes ſaturated with lemon juice, with vitriolated tartar diſſolved 
in the pectoral waters, are to be given every day three or four 
times: a little nitre cautiouſly given in the intermediate times, 
will alſo be of great uſe in abating or taking off the fever. 
After this, the healing the ulcerated parts is to be attempted 
by the more temperate balſamics; ſuch as boiled turpentine, 


PHY 


from the womens head dreſs, in form of flowers. P 
Lex Antiq. in voc. | 15 
PHYLLANTHUS, in botany, the name of a genus of pl 
called by Martin, in his centuries, vii, as alſo in the lortü. 
amſtelodamenſis, and malat aricus. 1 117 ; 
The characters are theſe : the flowers are ſome male and others 
female, produced on the ſame plant. In the male flowers fle 
cup is compoſed of one leaf, of a campanulated form, and di. 


1 7 
Ats, 


maſtic, olibanum, balſam of Peru and capivi, and Lucatellus's 
balſam: with theſe there always muſt be joined ſuch things as 
will nouriſh and give ſtrength; ſuch are emulſions made rich 
with ſweet almonds, with jellies'and conſerve of roſes. 

If the violence of the diſorder is found to remit- on this Me- 


vided into fix oval and obtuſe ſegments: theſe are coloured 
7 


and are the whole flower, for there ate no petals. The tam. 
na are three filaments, ſhorter than the cup, ſtanding cloſe at 
the baſe, and expanding towards the points. The anthers are 
double in the female flower. The cup is the fame as in the 
male, and there are no petals. The nectarium is a ſott gx 


thod, it will be proper to give a mixture of ſpirit of ſal armo- 


niac, with tincture of ſalt of tartar, in doſes of about twenty 
drops, three times a day : this is greatly ſerviceable in reſtoring 
the parts to their due tone; and if the cough ſtill continues | 
violent, it will be proper to give ſmall doſes of the ſtorax-pill 
at night. If the diſeaſe is finally taken off by this method, it 
will be proper afterwards, by way of prevention, to bleed free- 
9 in the foot every ſpring and autumn; to recall, by all poſ- 
ib 


ſtopped or ſuppreſſed; and particularly in men to promote a 
diſcharge by the hæmorrhoidal veins, by applying leeches to 

the part: the patient is not to be loaded with medicines in 
this caſe, but it will be ſufficient always to keep the bowels 
moderately open, and to uſe moderate, but not violent exer- 
ciſe, with diets that are ſoft and eaſy of digeſtion. . Zunck. 
Conſp. Med. p. 160, ſeq. | | 

Mr. de Sault endeavours to prove, that a conſumption of the 
lungs always depends on tubercles, and that an ulcer there is 
only an effect of theſe tubercles; and when the diſeaſe is in its 
laſt ſtadium, and incurable, it then only becomes contagious, 
by ſmall worms, which it communicates to others. The cure 
which he propoſes for the conſumption, before it comes to the 
laſt ſtage, is to reſolve the tubercles with mercury, ſteel, mille- 
pedes, and the aperient and antiſcorbutic plants. 
marks, that the liver is generally hard in this diſeaſe; and 
therefore he applies a warm mercurial plaiſter to the right | 
hypochondriac region, rubbing ſome mercurial ointment | 
every night on the ſkin of that part; then continues in the 
uſe of tablets- made with ſteel, millepedes, benzoin, coral 
and crabs-eyes, of each half an ounce; cinnamon, three | 
drachms ; . half a pound; mix all with the mucilage of 


of theſe tablets is two drachms, morning and evening, waſh- 
ing it down with a ptiſan made of the roots of nettles, two 
ounces of the juice of water - creſſes, and as much juice of 
cervill. Med. 
has often been ſucceſsful. 6 
Dr. Cheyne thinks that a total milk and ſeed diet, with fre- 
quent phlebotomies, vomits, bark in the morning and rhu- 
barb at night, will totally cure conſumptions. See his Nat. 
Method. of Cures, p. 264. 81 
Morton reckons among the ſpecies of fhthiſis, thoſe proceed- 
ing from the diarrhoea, dyſentery, gonorrhea, hæmorrhage, 
and dropſy, and from many other diſeaſes; and perhaps there 
are many other remote cauſes which can produce a conſump- 
tion, without varying the common immediate cauſe of the 
diſeaſe, or the method of cure. Med. Eff. Edinb. V. I. p. 266. 
This diſtemper, according to ſome, is principally to be cured 
1 5 frequent bleedings in ſmall quantities. Med. Eff. Edinb. 
H 


| PHYCIS, in Zoology, the name of a fiſh of the W 
kind, more uſually called callarias, or aſelius callarias, and 
tinca marina, or ſea-tench. Geſuer, de Piſc p. 849. See the 


P 


PHYCITES, in natural hiſtory, the name given by the antients 


PHYLACIST X, among the antients, officers to whoſe keeping 


BAHYLATERIA, à name given by ſome 


PHYLLA, among the. antients, wreaths, or filiets, that hung hollow all the way along, and having an aperture at the cl 


HYCIs, in ichthyology, is alſo a name given by Artedi, after 


rina, and the matter is yet undecided among the writers on 


le means, any habitual diſcharges of blood that had been 


He re- 


m-tragacanth, made with orange-flower water. 'The doſe 


ſſ. Edinb. He ſays this method, with riding, 


„ in botany, a name by which ſome authors call tne great 
den valerian. C. Bauh. p. 164, * 


article CALLARIAS. 2 


Ariſtotle, Pliny, and the reſt of the antients, to a fiſh nearly 
allied to the genus of the blenn!, and called by ſome trebius 
and ſuca; and according to Rondeletius, the finca marina of 
the Italians. Salvian, however, denies that it is the tinca ma- 


this ſubject. See TINA marina. | 
to a ſtone which had the impreſſion of a ſea plant of the fu- 


cus or alga kind; probably in the manner in which our black 


coal ſlate is frequently found to contain the impreſſions of fern 
and other vegetables. | 


the ſlaves in priſons and work-houſes were committed. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. in voc. 


care of the public treaſure;belonging to each tribe, to manage 


all their concerns, and call them together as oft as any thing | 
happened that required the preſence of the whole body. |. 


ite | 
tahical authors to | 


Potter, Archeol: Græc. I. f. c. 13. L. 1. 


the polium, or poly- mountain. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


\ 


+ 


rim of twelve angles, ſurrounding the germen of the piſtil 
This germen is roun:iſh, but obtuſely trigonal. "The ityles 
are three, they ſtand expanded, and are obtuſely bifid at the 
extremities. | he ſtigmata are obtuſe. The fruit is a roundijh 
capſule, marked with three furrows, and containing three cells 
each compoſed of two valves, The ſeeds are ſingle fd 
roundiſh, and do not wholly fill the cells of the capſule. It 


Gen. Pl. 447. Martin, Cent. 1. p. 9. Hort. Mal. Vl. 10, 


p. 7 by | 
PHYLLEN, in botany, a rame given by ſome of the old authors 
to the mercurialis, or male and female French mercury. Ger. 


Emac. Ind. 2, 


PHYLLEREA, phil erh, in botany, the name of a genus of 


plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower conſiſts 
only of one leaf, and is of a bell like ſhape, and divided into four 


_ ſegments at the edges. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is 


fixed in the manner of a nail to the hinder part of the flower. 
This finally becomes a fruit of a roundiſh figure, containing 
roundiſh ſeeds | : 
The ſpecies of phyllerey, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The broad-leaved ſmooth phjllercy. 2. The broad- 
leaved prickly phillerey. 3. The pHllerey with lightly ſerrated 
leaves. 4. Theprivet-leaved phyllerey. 5. The common nar- 


row-leaved phy.lerey. 6. The longer narrow-leaved phy! erey. 


7. The narrow-leaved prickly phyilerey. 8. The 7hyllerey.with 
long and deeply ſerrated leaves. g. The box-leaved phyllerey. 
10. The Spaniſh bay-leaved prickly phyl/er ey, 1 1. The Spaniſh 
nerium-leaved phyllerey. 12. The dwarf American phyllerey, 
with thick yellow roots, and ſharp-pointed leaves. And, 13. 
The dwarf American phyllerey, with a thick roſe- coloured root 
and roundiſh leaves. Teurn. Inſt. p. 596. To 


ſee enumerated under the word Lix A cervina. | 


PHYLLITIS, hart's tongue. The ſeveral ſpecies of this plant 


It is recommended by many as an aſtringent, and has a place 


in moſt of our diſpenſatories. The common kind is eſteemed 
the beſt for medicinal uſe; it is found in old wells, and under 
damp walls, ſometimes in the ditches under very thick hedges, 
It is given, in powder or decoction, in ſwellings and indura- 
tions of the ſpleen; as alſo in diarrhœas, and in ſpitting of 
blood, or other hzmorrhages, externally: it is accounted a 
good mundificative for old ulcers. Ray, in his hiſtory of 
plants, tells us alſo, that the powder of the dried leaves does 
wonders in palpitations of the heart, and hyſeric affections. 


PHYLL1TIS marina, ſea-hart's tongue, in natural hiſtory, 2 


name given by ſome authors to a ſpecies of ſea-plant, the 

leaves of which, in ſome degree, reſemble thoſe of the com- 

mon hart's tongue. It grows on the rocks at great depths, 

and is ſeldom ſeen, unleſs when taken up by the coral fiſhers. 
Its leaves are ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes they divide into 
two: they are of a duſky green colour, and are about two 
inches in length : they have each a nerve or rib running along 
their middle: they are very thin and tranſparent, and are of 
a ſort of cartilaginous ſtructure; and each bas ſeveral rows of | 
ſmall points on each fide of the middle rib, which not unaptly 
reſemble the ſeed ſpots on the leaves. of ſome of the capillary 
plants; but not on thoſe of the phy/litzs, or hart's tongue in 
particular, becauſe they are in that plant not round but ob- 
long, and ſtand only in a ſingle row on each fide the id. 
When this plant is viewed by the microſcope, it appears in 
all parts of the leaf full of little holes; and thoſe which are 
ſo plain to the naked eye, are no other way different from the 


imperceptible ones, but in that they are larger. The plant 


has no root, and therefore takes in its nouriſhment by thele 
numerous holes in its ſurface. Marſigli, Hiſt. Mer. 


PHYLL 1T1S maring Triumfetti, in natural hiſtory, the name of 2 


ſea plant, deſcribed by count, Marſigli and others, and taking 
its denomination from Triumfetti's judging it like the com 
mon har!'s tongue, which grows on the ſides of wells, and in 
other ſuch places. It is found in great abundance on the coaſt 
of the Mediterranean in. ſeveral places at different depths, 
and grows to the rocks and ſtones. It grows to about thres 
inches in | eight, and its colour is a yellowiſh green; it » 
ſoft and tough while in the water, but when dried it becomes 
very. brittle, and may be rubbed, to powder between the 

gers. It is very elegantly branched, and its leaves are diſpoſed 
with great ſymmetry — regularity, and are placed in a. 
order for the properly receiving nouriſhment and conveys a 
all over the plant. On examining theſe leaves with a micr®” 
cope, they are found to be in reality only ſo many tu 


tremil)s 
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reg ayer on the main ſtalks, each receives its por- 

. * id, and tranſmits it without mixing with the reſt, 

deer that part of the ſtalk where it joins: they are all 

ook inted on to the main ſtalk or trunk, and that alſo is 

f- well as the leaves. The leaves of moſt of the ſea 

envi = being examined by the microſcope, appear -to be 
, | 


full of glandules and tubercles, which are in reality ſo many? 
u 


| :ned to admit the ſea water; but in this plant, 
ons _— e in ſufficient plenty by the extremities 
mos da the reſt of their ſurface is kept ſmooth and 
0 el vat Mur ſſigli, Hiſt. de la Mer, p. 76. _ 

2VLLOBOLIA, ossia, in antiquity, A cuſtom that pre- 

Ra q among the antients to ſtrow flowers and lea es on the 
= of the dead. The Romans adopted this cuſtom from 
22 and added likewiſe wool. See the article Bu- 
7 bylo was alſo uſed on occaſion of a victory ob- 
tained at any of the public games; when not only the vic- 
tors, but likewiſe their parents, were ſtrowed with flowers and 
leaves. Hofm Lex Univ. in voc. N ; 

PHYLOBASILES, , among the Athenians, magiſ- 
trates, who, with reſpect to particular tribes, had the ſame 
office that the baſiieus had, with reſpect to the common- 
NE ns choſen out of the eupatriqæ or nobility, had the 
care of public ſacrifices, and other divine worſhip peculiar 
to their reſpective tribes, and kept their court in the portico 
called ba/i/eton, and ſometimes in the bucleian. Poiter, Archæol. 

T 4 5.1» Þ* 8, | | ; 

N bh hs materia medica, a name given by fome of 
the old writers to the gum ammoniacum, particularly to that 
kind of it which was ſoft and ductile between the fingers. It 
is not clear that the gum ammoniacum of thoſe times was 
the ſarie thing which we now know by that name; at leaſt 
it is certain, that the other kind of it, which they called 
thrauma, or ammoniacum thrauſtum, was not; for Dioſcorides 
deſcribes this as being of a reddiſh-brown colour, and very 
friable; and Aviſenna ſays, that it marked a fine yellow or 
gold colour upon paper. Theſe are properties by no means 
agreeing with our gum ammoniacum; and if juſtly appli- 
cable to that, muſt prove that it could not be the ſame ; and 
the characters given by Aviſenna of its bitterneſs, and mak- 
ing a yellow ſtain upon paper, ſeems to make it the gamboge. 
This, however, by no means can agree with the other virtues 
attributed to it. by i | 

PHYSALUS, a name given by Rondeletius to a ſpecies of ſea 
inſect, of the ſeclopendra marina kind, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the 
ſame with the ſcolopendra marina, or centipes of the Iriſh ſea, 
deſcribed by Molyneux ; but this does not appear to be the 
caſe, on a ſtrict enquiry. The phyſalus of Rondeletius has 
no mouth, whereas the ſea centipes of Ireland has a remark- 
ably large one : that of Rondeletius is wider in the middle, 
and tapers at each end; but the Iriſh Kind is largeſt at the 
head, and tapers from thence all the way to the tail. Ron- 
deletius's has tubercles on the back, but the Iriſh one has 
only hairy ſtripes; and his is a poiſonous animal, whereas 
that of Ireland was found in the ſtomach of a cod-fſh, which 
had eaten it as food. The figure given by Rondeletius agrees 
alſo very well with the account he gives, but not with the 
figure of that drawn upon the ſpot from the Iriſh fiſh, and 
given in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. On the whole, nothing 


is more plain than that theſe are two diſtinct ſpecies of ani- | 


mals, tho of the ſame genus. Phil. Tranſ. N? 225. See 
the article SCOLOPENDRA. | | 

PHYSE TER, in ichthyology, the name of a genus of fiſhes 
of the plagiure kind, the characters of which are theſe : The 
teeth are crooked, and are placed only in the lower jaw 
There is one high fin or ſpine on the back, and a fiſtula or 
hole in the forehead, There are only two known ſpecies of 
this genus; theſe are, 1. The phy/eter with the upper jaw 
longer than the under one, and with a long ſpine on the back. 
The head of this fiſh is ſo large, that it is half as long as the 
| body, and thicker than the thickeſt part of it. The lower 
part of the upper jaw runs out two fgot beyond the under 


one, and its upper part more than five foot. The eyes are 


remarkably ſmall, ſcarce longer than thoſe of a haddock ; 
the fiſtula or pipe, is placed a little above the center of the 
head; it is divided into two channels, and covered with one 
common operculum ; the teeth are in number forty-four, and 
all of the ſhape of a reaper's ſickle, roundiſh and a little 
flatted, thickeſt and moſt arched in the middle; and at the 


end terminating in a cone very ſharp- pointed; the baſe is 


thinner than the middle of the tooth. 2. The pbyſeter with 
2 Very high back- fin, with the tops of the teeth flat. This 
8 a ſpecies of whale, deſcribed, as well as the former, by. Sib- 
bald The head is very large; the fiſtula, or pipe, is in the 
middle of the head; the ſin ſtands ſo high in the middle of 
the back, that it has been compared to the miazen maſt of 
a ſhip. Artedi, Gen. Piſc, | See the article BaLANA. 


name 5 is of. Greek origin, and is derived from 
the verb gene, to blow. It has this name from its quality 
of taking in a great quantity of ſea water, and then blowing 


& Out again with great force and violence. 
SUPPL, Vor. Il. ' 


hich they admit the ſea water: as theſe ſtand 


| 


PHVSIOLO Gl, in botany, thoſe authors whoſe writings tend 
to ſet that ſtudy in its cleareſt light, by explicating and enu- 
merating the various diſpoſitions of the male and female parts 
in the flowers of plants. Liunæi Fund. Bot. p. 2. 

PHYSOCELE, a word uſed by many authors to expreſs a 
wind-rup ure. | | | 

PHYSTA, in ichthyology, a name given by Geſner, and ſome 
others, to the fith called by the Greeks, and m. ny of the 
later authors, bat/erus and kale Artedi denies its right to 
any general name, reducing it to the genus of the cyprini, 
to which it evidently belongs, and diftinguiſhing it from the 
others of that numerous genus by the ſpecific name of the 
very broad and thin c/rinus, with forty rays in the pinna ani. 
See the articles BALL" RUS and CyPRINUS. | | 

PHYSTE, .in the writings of the antient phyſicians, a word 
uſed to expreſs a mats of meal macerated in a cloſe veſſel 
with wine, but not left to ferment. 

PHYTALIA, a word uſed by the antients in two very different 
ſenſes ; with ſome expreſſing the latter part of the winter ſea- 
ſon, and with others a place where vines are planted, whi- 
ther in ſtandard vineyards or otherwiſe. | 

PHY TOLACA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
t: e characters of which are theſe: The flower is of the ro- 
ſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral petals arranged in a cir- 
cular order; from its center ariſes a piſtil, which finally be- 
comes a ſoft fruit or berry of an oval figure, or nearly round, 
and containing ſeveral ſeeds diſpoſed in a circular order. 

The ſpecies of phytelaca, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The larger fruited American phytolaca, called b 
authors the great red cluſier-fruited Virginian nighthade, 2. 
The American phytelaca, with ſmaller fruit. Tcurn. Inſt. p. 


209. 

PHY TOLOGIT, phytologi/?s, authors who have written any trea- 
tiſe on botany, or the hiſtory or uſes of vegetables. Linnai 
Fund. Bot p. 4. | | | 

PIA mater (Cycd.) According to Mr. Le Cat, the pia mater 
gives three membranes to the eye; the firſt lines the ſclerotic 
coat, and is joined to it; the ſecond is the choroid coat, and 
the third is the villous mammary one, proceeding from the 
choroid, and is commonly called Ruy/che's coat. Med.'Eil. 
Edinb. abrid. Vol. II. p. 482. | 

PIABA, in ichthyology, the name of a ſmall freſh-water fiſh, 
caught in all the fre rivers and brooks in the Braſils, and 

_ ſome other parts of America. 
It is of the ſize of the common minow ; its eyes have a fine 
black pupil, and a yellow iris; it is covered with ſmall ſcales, 
and has a triangular fin on its back, two under the belly, 
two at the gills, and one behind the anus; its tail is forked 
its head is of a mixed yellow and white, and of the bright- 
neſs of gold and filzer ; its back is of a ſilvery hue, with an 
admixture of green, and in ſome parts of a fine ſtrong blue 
and the ſides of a filvery white and blue, without any ad- 
mixture of green ; and its belly of a mixed yellow and white, 
with only a flight caſt of blue; behind each of the pills it 
has a fine deep blue ſpot, and immediately behind that ano- 
ther of the ſame colour, but of a lunated ſhape ; and two 
other oblong ones of the ſame colour, near the origin of the 
tail; its tail and back-fins are 2 its belly- fins red; it 
is a well- taſted fiſh, and much eſteemed by the natives. Wil. 
lughby's Hiſt, Piſc. p. 269. 

PIABUCU, in zoo'ogy, the name of an American fiſh eaten 
by the natives in many places. It is a ravenous fiſh, and ſo 

greedy of blood, that if a man goes into, the water with a 
wound in any part of his body, this fiſh will make up to it 
to ſuck the blood. It is a ſmall fiſh, ſeldom exceeding four 
inches in length, and of no great breadth; its belly is ſome- 

| what protuberant, and the whole fiſh is covered with bright 
ſilver· coloured ſcales. I he lines running one on each fide 
from the gills to the tail are broad, and not ſhining like the 
reſt of the body; the back is of a i olive- colour, and 

the fins are white. . Marggrave's Hiſt. of Braſil. . 

PIAFFEUR, in the manege, is a proud, ſtately horſe, who, 

being full of mettle, or fire, reſtleſs and foreward, with a 

great deal of motion, and an exceſſive eagerneſs to go for- 
wards, makes this motion the more that you endeavour to 

keep him in, and bends his leg up to his belly. He ſnorts, 
traverſes if he can, and by his fiery action ſhews his reſtleſs- 
neſs; whence ſome, though very improperly, ſay, he dances. 
Such horſes as theſe, or ſuch as are bred: to paſſage upon a 
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red to 
ſtraight line, are much admired in carouſels and magnificent 
feſtivals. See the articles SNokT and PAss abs. 
PIANISSIMO, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to ſignify that the 
part to which it is added ſhould be played very ſoftly, and fo 
as that the ſound may ſeem at a diſtance, and 

I ſt in air. See Corelli Concerto VIII. in fine. | 
PIAN, in the Italian muſic, ſignifies ſoft and ſweet, by way 
of an, eccho,. 


ol 


IANO PiAxo, or Piu Piano, in the Italian muſic, is nearly , 
the ſame with piani/.mo, or rather a degree between it and 
I 
1. in the Italian muſic, ſienifies more flyw, or more 
ſoft, and is much the ſame with piano pians. 
IC, an Eaſt Indian weight, containing 100 catis. See the ar- 


ticle CAT1. 11 nos, 
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PICA, the pye, or magpie, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, 
the name of one whole order of the bird kind; the character 


of which is, that they have a convex beak, flatted above. 
The birds of this order are, the bird of paradiſe, the mag- 
pie, the crow, the cuckow, the wood-pecker, the ſitta, the 
creeper, the hoopoe, and the iſpida. Linnæi Syſtema Naturz, 
p. 44. . x, 

Of this genus of birds, authors enumerate the following 
7 570 1. The pica varia caudata, or common magie. 2 

15 


ca braſilienſis, called toucan. (See the article ToUCaN.) 
e pica glanduria, or common jay. 4. I he garrulus ar- 
gentoratenſis, or roller. (See the article RoLLER.) 5. The 


pica marina, or ſea pie, a very beautiful ſpecies, being all 


green except the head, neck, and feet, and a [mall part of 
the wings ; the head is cheſnut-coloured on the top, and yel- 
low at the ſides, and its feet brown; its claws black and very 
ſharp, and it has a ſmall variegation of cheſnut colour on 


its wings. This Mr. Ray ſuſpects, however, to be no other |. 


than the garrulus argentoratenſis, or roller. 6. The pica per- 
fica, or Perſian pie, variegated with yellow ; and two others 
mentioned by Charleton, the pica caudata indica, or long- 
tailed Indian magie; and the mimus, or pica garrula indica; a 
bird reſembling our jay, but much ſmaller : theſe two laſt, 


however, are mentioned by no other author, and have never | 


been ſeen in Europe. Ray's Ornithology, p. 87, 88, 89, 
90. 6 
Pic A is alſo a name by which ſome have called the lanius, or 


butcher bird. Ray's Ornithology, p. 52. See the article | 


LAxius. 

Pic A marina, in ornithology, the name of a bird called in Eng- 
liſh the 10 pie, and by Bellonius and ſome others, the hæma- 
fopus. It is of the ſize of the common magpie; its beak is 
three fingers. breadth long, ftrait, and of a. reddifh, or a 


blackiſh colour, and ending in a point, and ſeeming well-| 


fitted for its buſineſs of rooting up the limpets from the rocks, 


the bodies of this fiſh being its common food ; its legs are | 


red; it has no hinder toe, and has its other toes ſo far con- 
[nected by a membrane, as to ſeem almoſt of a middle na- 
ture between the web-footed and other birds; its head, neck, 


back, throat, and half its breaſt are black, as is alſo its rump; | 


its tail is half black, and half white, as are alſo its wings. 
It is common on the weſtern ſhores of England, and on * 
ſhores of Wales. Rays Ornithology, p. 230. ä 
Pic A marina is alſo uſed by Geſner very improperly for the bird 
commonly known by the name of anas ardtica cluſi. Alaro- 
vand. de Avib. T. 3. p. 315. See the article Duck. 
Pic A naſi, in medicine, a name given by Cohauſen to the immode- 
rate taking of ſnuff. It ſeems a whimſical term, but he chuſes to 
treat this habit as a diſeaſe, and has written an expreſs trea- 
tiſe concerning it. The word pica, in | Is denotes an 
abſurd and unnatural appetite ; and the deſire of taking the 
powder of tobacco in this manner, is called a diſtempered 
_ appetite of the part into which it is taken, that is, the noſe. 
The conſequences of the taking ſnuff immoderately, are, 
that the ſenſe of ſmelling is either entirely deſtroyed, or at 
leaſt greatly impaired; for the nervous tubercles of the noſ- 
trils being continually vellicated by this powder, are by de- 


N grees clogged up, or wholly deftroyed, and the ſenſible mem- 


| brane, which lines the noſtrils, is rendered callous, and whol- 

ly unfit for the diſcharge of its office in ſmelling. The voice 

is next affected by this powder; for it cauſes a ſort of aſtric- 

tion at the bottom of the noſe, which affects the palate, and 

conſequently the ſpeech; this gives the perſon who takes it 

a continual deſire of taking more and more, to rid himſelf 
of that ſtoppage. C-hauſen, de Pica Naſi. | 

PICACIA, a name given by the antients to that diſtempered 


appetite of women with child, and maidens at a certain time | 
of. life, which makes them long for things not fit for food. | 


It is more uſually called pica. a1} 


PICACUROBA, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian ſpecies | 


of pigeon, of a greyiſh. colour variegated with a reddiſh 


brown, and with very red legs and feet. Marggrave's Hiſt. 


of Brafil. 


PICARDS (Oe. — Pic anp, in our old writers, a kind of | 
large boat, of about fifteen tons or upwards, uſed on the ri- 


ver Severn. Stat. 35 Hen, VIII. c. 9. 13 Eliz. c. 11. 
PiCICTTLI, in zoology, the name of a bird of the Spaniſh 


a bird of paſſage, and it is not known where it breeds. Ray's 
Ornithol. p. 308. W | 


PICK. among miners, is a tool with which they uſe to cut down 


the cliſts and rocks of. ſtone to make pa in the earth 
Haug bton's Compl. Miner in the Explan. of the Terms. | 
Pick-ar, in the military art, à tool carried by the pioneers 
to dig up ground that is too hard for the ſpade; they are of 
great uſe for: mending the ways, and in fortification. (A) 
PICKER, or her /e-PICK xR, in the manege, an iron inſtrument 
five or fix inches long, bent or crooked on one fide, and flat 
and pointed on the It is uſed by the grooms to cleanſe 
the inſide of the -horſes- ſeet, and to pick Ws Wt ſand, 
or ſmall tones that get into them. 
18994 ' 1 8 
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PIC 


PICKERELL, in ichthyology, an Engliſh name ufed by his 


authors for the jack or pike. 


PICOLOS, the name of an antient Pruffian idol, to which hy. 


man ſacrifice was offered. See the article PoTR i Mpos. 


PICOTA, a name given by ſome authors to a diſtemper which 
they deſcribe as conſiſting wholly in an eruption of a num. 


ber of very minute pimples upon the ſkin, all over the body ; 
it is attended with no danger, unleſs they are ſtruck in. 


PICRIS, in botany, the name given by Linnæus to a geny 


of plants called by Vaillant helminthotheca ; the characters of 
which are theſe : Fhe common cup is double; the outer Cup 
is very large,- and compoſed of five cordated leaves; the in- 
terior is imbricated and.-of an oval figure, and is not cloſe 
at the mouth, as the other, but open. The flower is of the 
compound kind, it is imbricared and uniform; and the ſmall 
flowers of which it is compoſed, are equal and numerous; 
each is compoſed of one petal, and is narrow, ligulated, ang 


truncated at the end, where it is divided into hve ſegments; g 


the ſtamina are five capillary filaments, ſo ſhort that they ate 
hardly ſeen ; the antheræ are cylindric and tubulate ; the ger. 
men of the piſtil ſtands under the flower; the ſtyle is of the 
length of the ſtamina, and the ſtigmata are two in number, 
and reflex. The cups both remain when the flowers are fal- 
len, and ſerve as capſules for the ſeeds, which are ſingle, ven- 
tricoſe, obtuſe, and crowned with a- plume of down; the 
receptacle is naked. J 
In ſome of the ſpecies of this genus, the ſeeds are crooked, 
and have a ſeſſile down; in others they are ſtrait, and their 
down is placed on a pedicle. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 377. 
PIC TA toga, among the Romans. See Toca 7144. 


PICTAVIENSIS c:lica, the name of a kind of very terrible 


nervous colic, more uſually called colica pictonum; and by the 
natives in the Weſt Indies, where it rages, the dry belly ach. 
It is ſo popular a diſeaſe in the Leeward Iflands, that it may 


be very juſtly reckoned endemic among them, moſt of the 
people there having been at one time or other ſubject to it in 


all its fury. See the article CoL ic. | = 
PICUIPINIMA, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian ſpecies 


a black ſemilunar mark at the extremity of each wing ; but 
its long wing feathers, which are feen when the wings are 
expanded in flying, are of a reddiſh-brown on one fide, and 
blackiſh on the other, with black ends or tips; the tail is long, 
and is variegated with black, white, and brown ; the belly 

is covered with white feathers, every one of which has a 
brown mark of the ſhape of a half moon at the end. Marg- 
grave's Hiſt. of Braſil. 


PICUS, or Picus martius, in zoology, the name of a large ge- 
nus of birds, of the wood-pecker kind, the characters of 


which are theſe : They have a, ſtrait, very hard, ſtrong and 
ſharp beak, proper for making holes in trees; and a very 
long cylindrical-ſhaped tongue, terminated by a rigid and 
ſharp bony ſpine, ſerrated or notched at each end, proper for 
the ſeizing on, and tearing to pieces, of worms and other 
inſets; and this they can, at pleaſure, thruſt out to a great 
length; and ftriking it into the clifts of trees, faſten it into 
inſects that lie there, and draw them out with it. Their 
thighs are very ſhort and ſtrong, and their toes four in num- 
ber, placed two before and two behind; their tails are rigid, 
and bent downwards, and their feathers bare at the ends, the 
ſtumps aſſiſting the creature in climbing: they live only on 
inſets, and have only ten feathers in their tail. Rays Or- 
nithology, p 91. . + f 
Some underſtand the word picus in a larger ſenſe, making it 
take in the ſitta, picus murarius, junco, certhia, and all the 
birds that climb trees. In which caſe the characters of the 
genus are only, that they have very ſhort, thick, and ſtrong legs, 
adapted to the running up the bodies and branches of trees. 
The pici, or wood-peckers, properly ſo called, however, 
are a very large and numerous family; they are, 1. be 
great black wood - pecker, which is all over black, except that 
tde crown of his head is of a fine florid red. This is called 
the picus niger maximus, by authors, and is the largeſt of the 
whole genus: it ig common in the woods of Germany, but 
not in England. 2. The ficus viridis, or common green 


wood-pecker, well known by its beautiful colours, and it 
Weſt Indies, deſcribed by Nieremberg. Its head and neck | 47 

, are black, and its whole body grey; it is a ſmall bird, and 
makes its appearance in Mexico after the rainy ſeaſons; it is 


loud and diſagreeable noiſe. 3. The picus varius major, tbe 
great ſpotted wood · pecker. This is ſomewhat larger than 
the thruſh, and has a yellowiſh breaſt and beautiful redneb 


near the tail. 4. The picus varius minor, called in Englild 
che hickwall. (See HIickwAE IL.) 5. The pieus varius Bro 
; filienſis, or ſpotted! Braſilian wood-pecker, called the fe 
| (See Ipgcu.) 6. The jynx; or wry neck. (See Ivkx.) 
7. The jacamaciri of the Brafilians. G. The curuews. 9. The 
; guira-acatigatara. to. The aracari; and 11. The gu” 


Tangemia; and 12. The japu of the fame nation; all which 
ſee under their ſeveral . 
vandus deſcribes another ſpecies; which he calls the pic lf 
teus 8 r/ievs, or blue - footed yellow Perſian 
pecher. This is ef the ſame fize/ with the common wood. 
. but its head and neck are thicker, and its be 
ger ; its feet are blue, and ies general colour yellows g 


of pigeon, very ſmall, ſcarce exceeding the lark in fize. lis 
head, neck, and wings, are all of a pale-lead colour, with 


names; and beſides all theſe, Aldro- 
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| with a broad line of a ferrugineous brown down the back. 
oy; Ray's Ornithol. p. 96. Aldrovand. de Avibus, I. 12. c. 35. 
In 70 e Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, the picus makes a diſtinct 


genus of birds, of the order of the pyes. The characters of 
this genus, according to this author, are, that the feet have 


the bill is angular, and terminates in the form of a wedge; the 
tongue is pointed, hard, and ſharp. . | 
Of this genus are the black, green, and variegated wood- 

pecker, and the three-toed ſpecies, deſcribed in the acta litera- 
ria ſueciæ in 1740. Linnæi Syſtem. Natur. p. 45. 


deſcribed by Nieremberg, and called by the natives ꝙννtteni 
It is of the ſize of the hoopoc, and is variegated with black 
and brown. It is of the wood-pecier kind, having a beak 
three finger's breadth long, with which it perforates trees Its 
head is ſmall and red, and has a fine red creſt ; but the feathers 
are black on their upper fide. It has on each fide of the neck 
a broad white line, reaching to the breaſt, Its legs and feet 
are of a bluiſh colour. It builds in high trees, and is prin- 
cipally found near the ſhores of the ſouth ſca. It feels on in- 
ſets. Ray's Ornithol. p 301. | 

picus nu arius, in zoology, the name of a bird called in Eng- 
liſh the all- creeper, and but improperly ramd among ite 
pici, as wanting many of the characters of chat genus Ir is 
about the bigneſs of the common ſparrow ; its bill is black, 
fender, and long; its head, neck, and back grey; its breaſt 
white, and its wings partly grey and partly red; its tail is 
ſhort and black; its long wing-feathers alſo, and the lower 
part of its belly, and its legs, are of the fame colour ; its legs 
are ſhort, but its feet are not placed as in the wood pecker 
but are three before, and one behind: it is very common in 


picus imbrifeetus. in Zoology, the name of an American bird, 


PAQG.- 


PIESMA, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs the remaining 
maſs after the expreflion of any fluid ſubſtance from among its 
more ſolid parts, Thus the cake remaining in the bag after 
the expreſſion of oils, is called by this name: but there are 
inftances of authors calling the expreſſed juice, inſtead of the 


two toes before ; the tail is rigid and of the ſhape -of a wedge ; | reſiduum, by this name. Thus, Pioſcorides calls the expreſſed 


juice of the bay-berries, the ie laurinum; and others, the 
exprt ſied juice of roſes, pieſma rojar:m, paying no regard to 
the roſe-cake left behind. g by | 
PIES TER, the name uſed by the antients for the preſs which 
they employed in preparing the ſeveral juices of plants, &c. 
hence the word pieſina, which fee. | 
PIESI RON, a. word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs a ſort of 
forcep , which he recommends to be ufed in difficult Jabours, 
to break the bones of the cranium of the fœtus, when its head 
is too Jarge to ſuffer it to paſs whole. | 
PIETERMAN, in zoology, the name uſed by ſome for a fiſh 
of the cuculu kind, approaching to the nature of the draco ma- 
rinus, or weaver; and more uſually called among authors by 
its Brafilian name nigui. J/Villughbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 289. See 
ab. of Fiſhes, N“. 49. and the article NiqQui. 


PET OSO, in the Italian muſic, ſignifies to play or ſing in a 


ſoft manner, fit to move pity or compaſſion. | 
PIE TRA ermb?/-ata, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the Ita- 
| Hans to the Florentine marble, ſo remarkable for its delinea- 
tions, 7 | 
This marble is found in thin ſtrata, and is full of cracks; in 
| theſe cracks there is uſually found a black mineral matter, 
which getting into the ſubſtance of the ſtone a little way on 
each fide of the crack, forms there various delineations, or the 
figures of pieces of moſs buſhes, and the like: the paler 
pieces of the marble uſually have theſe delineations ; the 


Italy, Germany, and ſome parts of France; it is a very lively 


trees, and feeds on the inſects in their cracks; ſo this bird 
runs up old walls, and feeds on what it finds in the cracks of 
the tones. Aldrovand. de Avib. L. 12. c. 37. 

Picvs nidum ſuſpendens, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the galbula; a yellow bird of the thruſh kind, very re- 


hanging its neſt. Aldrovand. de Avib. See GALBULA. 
Picvs ſalutiferus, in zoology, a name under which Nieremberg 
= "aria a Mexican bird, called by the natives henguech- 
oltototl. 
It is of the ſize of the common black-bird, and has a long 
and black beak: its head and a great part of its neck are red: 
its breaſt and belly are grey, and it has a creſt of red feathers 
upon its head. It is of the wood-pecker kind, and has its 
name from the ſuppoſed virtues of its feathers, particular] 
thoſe of the creſt, in curing the head-ach. Ray's Ornithol. | 


5 . 301. | 
PIE RA de la hyada, in natural hiſtory, the name given by the 


Spaniards to a ſtone found in many parts of America, parti- 


ing the colic on being applied to the navel. 
It is green, and is a ſpecies of jaſper, approaching to the 
nature of the Japis nephriticus, and is called by many colicus 
lapis, from its virtues. _ | 

PIERRE dautomne, a French name tranſlated from the Chineſe. 
It is the name of a medicinal ſtone, famous throughout the 
eaſt for curing all diſorders of the lungs. 
Many people ſuppoſe it had its name of the autumn-/lone, from 


may be made equally at all times, and the origin of the name 

15 to be farther ſearched into. | 

Tke Chineſe chemiſts, like thoſe of all other nations, delight 
in a fort of gibberiſh. -A part of this is, the referring the ſe- 

veral parts.of the body to the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year. The 


came to be called autumn-/lone. | 

t is a tedidus preparation of human urine, and made as fol- 
lows: they put thirty pints of the urine of a ſtrong and healthy 
Joung man into a large iron pot, and ſet it over à gentle fire; 
and when it begins to oth, they add to it, drop by drop. about 
oy | ata; full of rape - oil: it is then left on the fire till 


ole 1 . | 
mud; e to a thick ſubſtance reſembling black 


In their 8 and thus the ſtone for diſeaſes of the lungs 


; _ they dry it ſo that it may be powdered very fine. 
unis powder they moiſten with freſh oil, and put the maſs 
r a double crucible, ſurrounded with coals; where it ſtands 


and chearful bird, and as the common wood-pecker climbs | 


markable for its beauty, and for the ſtructure and manner of , 


cularly in New Spain; and famous among, the Indians for cur- | 


ts being only to be made at that ſeaſon of the year; but it 


lungs are in this ſcheme referred to autumn. This appears | 


en take it out of the pot, and laying it on a flat | 


darker coloured having the ſorms of trees and houſes, or the 

ruins of old buildings. W/eodw. Hiſt. Foſſ. V. II. p. 19. 

, PIEXE-eallo, in zoology, a name given by the Portugueſe to a 
fiſh caught about the ſhores of the Brafils, and much reſem- 
bling our diree or faber piſcis; more uſually known among au- 
thors by its Braſilian name, abacatuaia. I illughby's Hiſt. Piſc. 

p. 295. See ABACATUAIA. 

IEXE-porco, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the monocer os, or unicorn fiſh of Cluſius. The name is 
Portugueſe, and ſignifies hog-fiſh ; this little creature having a 
mouth like a hog. l/illughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 150. 

PiG Guinea, See GuiINEa. a 

PIGAYA, in natural hiſtory, a word uſed by the natives of Bra- 

ſil as a name for the famaus ipecacuanha-root. 

The firſt European who brought this root into uſe was an apo- 
thecary of Braſil, whoſe name was Michael Triſtaon. The 
book which this author publiſhed on this ſubject falling into 
the hands of the Engliſh, is tranſlated into our language, and 
ſtands, among a number of like accounts, among Purchas s 
pilgrims. f | 

He ſays it is an excellent remedy againſt dyſenteries and fluxes 
of all kinds. He ſays alſo, in its deſcription, that the ſtalks 
are a quarter of a yard long, and the roots nearly as much; 

| and that the leaves grow only four or five upon a plant. 

{ This agrees very well with all that we have ſince diſcovered of 
this plant, and the method of uſing it at that time, we find, 
was not as a vomit ; but they bruiſed the freſh root, and ſteeped 

it about twelve hours in water, at the end of which time, the 

patient drank the water early in the morning: it operated by 
ſtool z but after its operation, the natural purging and voiding 
of blood ceaſed. This ſeems the original account we have 

of this drug. . 

De Laet from this compiled his account; which is almoſt 

a literal tranſlation of this into Latin: from his hint Piſo and 

| Margerave enquired after it more carefully upon the ſpot, and 
from them came the firſt accurate accounts we had of it; fo 
that all ſcems, ab origine, deduced from Michael Triſtaon's ac- 
count of it. | T | 

PIGEON, in zoology, See Col una. 

P1i6E0N-holes, in brick-making. See Ba ick. 

Turbit Pi6EoN. See TuURBIT., \ © KEDS 4 

PIGNOLET TI, in ichthyography, a name uſed by many for the 
aphua cobites, a ſmall fiſh of the gabius, or ſea-gudgeon kind, 

common in the Mediterranean, and brought to the markets of 

Rome and Venice. JFillughbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 20). See the 
article APHUA, 10 f 

PIGUS, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of leather - mouthed 

fiſh, very much approaching to the nature of the car. 

It is of the ſame ſhape and ſize with the common carp, and 


. thoroughly dried again. Th 5 : : OE Fro the 
a | ughly dried again, They finally powder this again, its Eyes, fins, and fleſhy palate wholly the ſame. From 
ts | 2 putting it into a china i. — filk 6 7 aills — the tail there = a crooked dotted line: its back and 
.) | 8 E they pour on boiling water, which makes its Ades are bluiſh, and its belly reddiſh; it is covered with large 
he - I 2 drop, thro theſe coverings, till ſo much is got | ſcales, from the middle of every one of which there riſes a 
4- 2 * is ſufficlent to reduce; it to a paſte. This paſte is well | fine, pellucid, and very ſharp prickle. a ; 
i a veſſel F ber in the veſlel it is kept in, and chis js put into | It is a finer fiſh; than the carp for the table, and is in ſeaſon in 
F-1 | * th hole ſer the months of. March and April. It is caught in lakes in 
l 1 ied -i ſome parts of Italy, and is mentioned by Pliny, o' without 
o PIERID name. 8 | tit; ee eee 
od It is a ſpecies of rim, according to Artedi, and is diſtin- 
2 | guiſhed by that arthor under the name of the prima, called 
N which was. called Pieria, Pitiſe. | picls and pigus. He adds, that the tail is forked, and the 
TO 2 > IM rt e | ſcales large ; and that in ſpring and autumn there grow out of 


them 
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them white pyramidal prickles, which remain about five or 


fix weeks, and then fall off. The back is of a blackiſh blue, 
and the belly white, with a faint caſt of red. It never grows 
to more than five or ſix pound weight: the fleſh is well taſted. 
It is found in the lakes in the northern nations. /ilughby's 
Hiſt. Piſc. p. 247. Rondelet de Piſc. p. 64. 


PIL 


rage they will do this, after a while practiſing; and jt i; , 
very diverting fight when there are ſeveral of them near! 
of the ſame uy to ſee what ſtriving and fighting there will 
be for the beſt bits, when they are thrown in. The moſt 
convenient place is near the mouth of the pond, and where 
there is about half a yard depth of water; for, by that means, 


PIISSKER, in zoology. the name of a fiſh of the muſtela kind, | the offal of the feedings will all lie in one place, and the deep 


— —0-. 
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dug up at diſtances 


again covered by them, they make their way out of the earth 


PIKE, in ichthyology, a name given by us to the fiſh called by 


oxyrynchus. See Lucius and ES . | 


are in reality much the beſt, 
The pike never ſwims. in ſhoals, as moſt other fiſh do, but 
. always lies alone, and is ſo bold and ravenous, that he will 


by the ledger, and by the walking-bait. 


nue while the angler is abſent: this muſt be a live bait, a fiſh 


Fourteen yards at leaſt in length: the other end of this is to 


forked ftick, except about half a yard. I he bait will by this 


| ſoon lay hold of it. | S 
If the bait be a frog then the arming wire of the hook ſhould 


2 % — 
— a Fe * 


r 
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in this a dead bait ſerves, and none is ſo proper as a gudgeon 


- and then it is to have line enough, and time to ſwallow it : 


Tphpe art of feeding pike, ſo as to make them very fat, is the 
giving them eels, and without this it is not to be done under 
a very long time; otherwiſe perch, while ſmall, and their 


Angers af the feeder, - 1t-is 
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uſually called the muftela faſſilis, or piſcis faſſilis, the ſys: 
fiſh. | 

This fiſh is uſually found of a hand's breadth long, and as 
thick as one's finger ; but they grow ſometimes to be much 


longer. The back is of a grey colour, ſpotted with a great 


uy 
number of ſpots, and tranſ-erſe freaks, partly black and partly | 
blue. The belly is yellow, and is ſpotted with red and white ; 


and black; the white ones are the larger, and the others look 
as if made with the point of a needle ; and there 1s on each of 
the ſides a longitudinal black and white line. There are cer- 


tain fleſhy excreſcences at the mouth, which in ſwimming : 


they expand; and when out of the water, they contract 
them. 4 | 
They run into caverns in the earth, in the ſides of rivers, in 
many places, and penetrate a great way, and are frequently 

B waters; and often, when the waters 
of brooks and rivers ſwell beyond their banks, and they are 


into the water, and when it deſerts them, are left in vaſt 
numbers upon the ground, when they are eaten by the 
ſwine. | 

This ſeems very much of the kind of the fgum fiſh, and poſ- 
ſibly is no other than the ſame ſpecies ; and poſſibly alſo the 
pæcilia of Schonefeldt is the ſame. Geſner de Aquat. 


authors the. Jucius and cſox, and by the old Greek writers 


This fiſh is the tyrant of the freſh waters, and is at once the 
moſt voracious and the longeſt lived of all fiſh, according to 
the generality of naturaliſts. © 85 | 

The very large pike are eſteemed as a pompous fiſh at the tables 
of great people ; but they are coarſe, and the middling ones 


ſeize upon almoſt any thing leſs than himſelf. This fiſh breeds 
but once in a year, which is in March. It is found in almoſt 
all freſh waters, but is very different in goodneſs, according 
to the nature of the places where it lives. The fineſt piłe are 
thoſe which feed in clear rivers; thoſe in ponds and meres are 
inferior to theſe, and the worſt of all are thoſe of the fen 
ditches. They are very plentiful in theſe laſt places, where 
the water is foul and coloured, and their food, ſuch as frogs 
and the like, very plentiful, but very coarſe; ſo that they 
grow large, but are yellowiſh and high-bellied, and differ 
greatly from thoſe which live in the clearer waters. 

The fiſhermen have two principal ways of catching the pzke 


The ledger-bait is fixed in one certain place, and may conti- 


or frog; and among fiſh, the dace, roa h, and gudgeon, are 
the beſt: of frogs, the only caution is to chuſe the largeſt and 
the yelloweſt that can be met with. If the bait be a fiſh, the 
hook is to be ſtuck thro? the upper lip, and the line muſt be 


be tied to a bough of a tree, or to a ſtick driven into the 
ground near the piſes haunt, and all the line wound round a 


means keep playing ſo much under water, and the pie will 


be put in at the mouth, and out at the ſide; and with a needle 
and ſome ſtrong ſilk the hinder leg of one {ide is to be faſtened 
by one ſtitch to the wire-arming of the hook. The p:ke will 
ſoon ſeize this, and muſt have line enough to give him leave to 
et to his haunt and poach the bait. _ uy, 
The trolling for pile is a pleaſant method alſo of taking them: 


This is to be pulled about in the water till the pile ſeizes it, 


the hook is ſmall for this ſport, and has a ſmooth piece of lead 
fixed at its end to ſink the bait; and the line is very long, and 


too flender at top. 


- 


prickly, tender fins, are the beſt food for them. Bream put 


into a pike-pond are a very proper food: they will breed freely, | 

and their young ones make excellent food for the pike, who 
will take cart that they ſhall not increaſe over much. The 

numerous ſhoals of roaches and ruds, which are continually | © 
changing place, and often in floods get into the pike's quar- | 

ters, ure food for them for a long time. $ 

Pie, When uſed to be fed by hand, will come up to the very | 

ſhore, and take the food that is given them out of the 


water will ſerve for a place to retire into and reſt in, and wil 
be always clean and in order. * 
Carp will be fed in the ſame manner as pite; and tho? by na- 
ture a fiſh as remarkably ſhy and timorous as the pite is bold 
and fearleſs, yet by cuſtom they will come up to take their 
tood out of the perſon's hand; and will, like the p42, quarrel 
among one another for the niceſt bits. See the article 
FEE vING of fifþ. | 
Half PIK, in the military art, is the weapon carried by an offi. 
cer of foot. It differs from a pt#e z becauſe it is but eight or 
nine foot long, and the ſpear is ſmaller and narrower, 
PIKE, is alſo the name of an Mgyptian meaſure, of which there 
are two kinds, the large and the ſmall. Z 
The larger pile, called alſo the pike of Conſtantinople, is 
27239... Engliſh inches. They meaſure all foreign goods with 
this, excepting only ſuch as are made of flax and cotton : for 
theſe they uſe the ſmall piſe, called prke belledy, or the pile of 
the country; becauſe they meaſure with it all the manufactures 
of the country. "This pike conſiſts of about 25.575 5 Engliſh 
inches. Pococ#'s Fgypt, p 175. 3 95a | 
PILA (Cycl.)— PII A marina, the ſea-ball, in natural hiſtory, 
the name of a ſubſtance very common on the ſhores of the 
Mediterranean, and in ſome other p'aces. It is uſually found 
in form of a bal!, about the ſize of the balls of horſe-dung, 
and N of a multitude of fibrille, irregularly compli- 
cated. ' Ns | 
Its origin has been very variouſly gueſſed at by different au- 
thors. John Bauhine ſays, that it conſiſts of ſmall hairy fibres 
and ſtraws, ſuch as are found about the ſea-plant called olga 
vitriari rum; but he does not pretend to aſcertain what plant 
it owes its origin to. Imperatus judged it to conſiſt of the 
exuviz both of vegetable and animal bodies. Mercatus doubts 
whether it be a congeries of the fibrillæ of plants, wound up 
into a ball by the motion of the iea-water; or whether it be 
not the workmanſhip of ſome ſort of beetle living about the 
ſea-ſhore, and analogous to our common dung-beetles ball, 
which it elaborates from dung for the reception of its progeny, 
Schreckius will have it compoſed of the filaments of fome plant 
of the reed kind : and Welchius ſuppoſes it compoſed of the 
pappoſe part of the flowers of the reed. Maurice Hoffman 
thinks it the excrement of the hippopotamus : and others think 
it that of the phoca, or ſea-calf. | | 
But Klein, who had thoroughly examined as well the bodies 
themſelves, as what authors had conjectured concerning them, 
is of opinion, that they are wholly owing to, and entirely 
compoſed of, the capillaments which the leaves growing to the 
woody ſtalk of the alga vitriariorum have, when they wither 
and decay. Theſe leaves, in their natural ftate, are about the 
thickneſs of a wheat ſtraw, and they are placed ſo thick about 
the tops and extremities of the ſtalks, that they enfold, em- 
brace, and lie over one another ; and from the middle of theſe 
cluſters of leaves, and, indeed, from the woody ſubſtance of 
the plant itſelf, there ariſe ſeveral other very long, flat, ſmooth, 
and brittle leaves: theſe are uſually four from each tuft of 
the other leaves, and they have ever a common vagina, which 
is membranaceous and very thin. This is the ſtyle of the 
plant, and the pila marina ſeems a cluſter of the fibres of the 
leaves of this plant, which cover the whole ſtalk divided into 
their conſtituent fibres; and by the motion of the waves, firſt 
broken and worn into ſhort ſhreds, and afterwards wound up 
together into a roundiſh or longiſh ball. Klein, de Tubul. 
„„ TSR 07 Oe TROY Mo 6 | 
PILARIS, or PiLAx IS turdus, in goology, the name by 
which authors in general call the field-fare. See the article 


 FIELDFARE. | . 
PILAT IO, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs a minute fiſ- 


| wy in the cranium, when not larger than a fingſe Hair of the 

head. 21 5 e e e e 

PILATRO, or PE ATRO di Levante, a falt uſed in the glaſs 
trade in ſome particular caſes. It is extracted from the froth 

of the ſea, coagulated by heat in the hot countries. Merret's 
Notes o Neid p. 349. 7 99759 ws | 


runs through a ring at the end of the rod, which muſt not be 'PILCHARDUS, the common 9:khard, in zoology, a 6h much 


approaching to the nature of the common herring, but ſmaller 

and differing in ſeveral other particulars. 2 I 

The diſtinguiſhing characters of it are theſe : it never exceeds 
ſix or ſeven inches in length: its body is thicker in proportion 

than that of the herring, and its belly leſs ſharp: its ſcales are 

very large, round, and very thin: its back is" of a bluiſn 

green, and its belly white; arid near the uppet angle of the 


| 1 * it has a black ſpot on each fide ; ſometimes alſo there are | 
four or five other ſmaller in à ftrait line behind” theſe: the 


head is flatted, and the mouth large; but it has no teeth, nei- 
ther in the jaws nor pala tre en 


 Itis generally found ſwimming jn vaſt Nee als xughton 


many parts of the Engtiſh 
than that of the herring. 1 
5 PILE, 


* 
8 


PIL 


bg | 4 
PILE ( * )-PiLE worms, ate 2 kind of worms found in the 


the ſea dikes in Holland. Theſe worms are of various 


length ; but others have been found of thirteen or fourteen 


The heats of theſe creatures were covered with two hard 


ſhells, or hemicrania; which together form a figure reſem- 
= ugur ; : ; 

bg cody eapink them is, to perforate the pie with many 

ſmall holes, about an inch aſunder; then it muſt be done 

over With a varniſh in the hotteſt ſun ; and while the varniſh 


ab repeated, the pile will be covered with a ſtrong 


cruſt, impenetrable to all inſects, See a farther account of | 


tures in Phil. Tranſ. N? 455. Sect. 5. 

Wes the popular name for the hemorrhoides. See the article 

| HAmMoRRHO!DES, Cycl. and Sul. 

PILEZ, a name given by ſome authors to a genus of echinoder- 
mata. See the article CONULUS. g 

plLEN TUM, among the Romans, an eaſy kind of chariot, 
uſed by the Roman ladies at games and religious proceſſions. 

Pitiſc. in voc. | 3 

PILEUS presbyteri, in botany, a name given by ſome writers 
to the evonymus or fuſanus, a ſhrub which grows in our hedges, 
and bears a ſquare fruit ſomewhat reſembling the cap worn 
by ſome orders of prieſts. | 

PILHANNAW, a name given by the Indians to a bird found 

in the foreſts on the back of ſome our American plantations. 

It is a bird of prey very large and bold; it is deſcribed by 
Joſſelin as four times as big as our goſhawk, and having a 
remarkably large head. All the birds are terrified at its ap- 
proach ; but it principally feeds on quadrupeds, as the young 
fawns and the like. | 

PILIMICTIO, a word uſed by ſeveral authors to expreſs a diſ- 
charge of ſmall and long filaments, which reſemble» hairs 
among the urine. | | : 

PILL (Cycl.)— Aromatic PILLS, pilulæ aromatic, a form of me- 
dicine in the New London Diſpenſatory, intended to ſtand 
in the place of the pilulæ diambre of the former, and the pi- 
lulz alephanginæ, or aleephanginæ of that, and ſome other 
Diſpenſatories. 

The compoſition is this: Take ſocotrine aloes, an ounce 
and half; gum guaiacum, an ounce; the aromatic ſpe- 


cies and balſam of Peru, of each half an ounce ; let the aloes 


and == guaiacum be powdered ſeparately, and afterwards 
mixed with the -reſt, and formed into a maſs with ſyrup of 
orange- peel. Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 326. 

Pnrs of colecynth with albes, pilulæ 8 colocynthide cum alae, a name 
given in the New London Pharmacopceia, to the purging- 
pill, commonly known by the name of pilulæ cucciæ minores. 

As this is originally a preſcription of Galen's, and the man- 
ner of proportioning the ingredients has been altered for the 
worſe, ſince his time, by enlarging the quantity of that nau- 
ſeous ingredient the colocynth; the college have reduced it to 
its former proportions, and ordered it to be made in this man- 

ner: Take ſocotrine aloes and ſcammony, of each two oun- 
ces; pith of coloquintida, one ounce; oil of cloves, two 
drams; let the dry ſpecies be reduced to powder ſeparately, 
the oil mixed among them, and the whole formed into a 
maſs, with ſyrup of buckthorn, Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. 
p. 327. a 

PiIuL e colocynthide fampliciores, a name given in the late Lon- 
don Pharmacopceia, to the purging-pz// commonly known 
by the name of pil. ex du bus. It is made of equal parts of 
colocynth and ſcammony, with a conſiderable proportion of 
oil of cloves; and is beat up to a conſiſtence with ſyrup of 
buckthorn, Pemberton's Lond. Diſp p. 327. 


ercurial PIL LS, pilule mercuriales, a form of medicine pre- 


ſeribed in the late London Pharmacopcœia, and containing 
crude mercury, mixed for internal uſe. 

The compoſition is to be made as follows : Take of pure 
quickſilver, five drams; of Straſburg turpentine, two drams; 
of the cathartic extract, four ſcruples; rhubarb in powder, 
one dram; grind the quickſilver with the turpentine till it 
makes one uniform maſs, and then add the other ingredients, 
and beat up the whole into pills. If the turpentine be too 


hard, it mult be ſoftened with a little oil of olives. Pember- 


tors Lond. Diſp. p. 


329. 


Seap PII. LS, pilulæ ſaponacee, a form of medicine preſcribed 


- the late London Diſpenſatory, and ordered to be made in 
Awhowige manner : Take almond ſoap, four ounces; ſtrain 
5 opium, half an ounce; eſſence of lemons, a dram; ſoften 
+. uma little with wine, and beat that and the ſoap with 
1 till it be reduced to the form of a pill. 
3 - is intended to ſtand in the place of. the pill, commonly 
e e penn nr 
of the. for. \ * Pi FM 
mons. N Lond 15 e of neones 


ard Prill. See W g iſp 
PILLAR (Cycl. — —_— yp 


ranſactions, of two pillars of ſtone, at Fontev- 


by in France, each-about60 fect high, all of one ſolid piece, | 


ich are faid to | ; 
Sorrr. Vo . been run, N. 44x. P. 328. in Not. 


piles o . . 
4 fome of the young ones are not above an inch or two in 


and with which they bore the wood The 


brick duſt muſt be ſtrewed over it; and this being ſe- 


PF 1 L 


Pillars of ſtone were antiently erected as ſepulchral monu- 


ments, near the highways ; and alſo in memory of ſome victory. 
We find traces of this cuſtom in Cornwall and Wales, where 
theſe pillars are often found, and called meinigwir, a ſtone for 
play, perhaps in memory of funeral games; and ſometimes 
lech, that is, tabula ſaxea. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 458. p. 471. 

PILLVENKEGEN, in zoology, the name of a bird approach- 
ing to the ſnipe kind, deſcribed by Aldrovand, and ſuppoſed 

by ſome to be the bird we call the (net. See KN r. 

PILLOW of a flingb, a term uſed by the farmers to expreſs that 
part of a p/orgh which ſerves to raiſe or fink the beam, and 
With it the ſhare, as the land is to be ploughed ſhallower or 
deeper, 
This zi/Ew is a croſs piece of wood, reaching from one of 
the crowſtaves or uprights, to the other; and as they are 
bored with-two rows of holes, this pilloeo can be ſliped up 
or down to any height, and kept there by pegs or cords in 
the holes. Tull's Huſbandry. See PLouGH, 

PiLLow, in a ſhip, is that piece of timber whereon the bow- 
_ reſts at its coming out of the hull aloft, cloſe by the 

ern. 

PILOSE taf, among botaniſts. . See the article Le ax. 

PILOSELLA, the common mou/ſe-ear, is eſteemed a great me- 
dicine by many, as abſtergent and aſtringent. It is preſcribed 
in dyſenteries, and all other hæmorrhages, and particularly in 
bleedings at the noſe. Some have given it a great character 
alſo in the cure of ruptures ; and its juice is ſaid to be a very 

great remedy in the milliary herpes, rubbed on the part. 

PILOTING, in navigation. See the articles NAVIGATION 
and PiLoT, Cyl. | | 

PILULARIA, pepfer-graſs, the name of a very remarkable little 
plant, of which Mr, Bernard de Juſſieu has given a very. ac- 
curate account in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris. | 
It is a low and creeping plant, always being procumbent up- 
on the earth; its roots are long, ſlender, white filaments, 
which pierce perpendicularly down, and have at their ex- 
tremities a few ſhort' fibres. Every one of theſe roots is 
fixed to the baſe of one of the leaves that ſtand on the bran- 
ches. The branches are divided and ſpread about, and are 
all ſo regular in ſize, and ſo oddly interwoven among one 
another, that it is not eaſy to ſay which of them is the main 
ſtalk, which the ramifications ; but the ſeveral radicles which 
uſually go down very deep, keep the whole lengths of the 
branches cloſe down to the ground. The branches are round, 
green, and knotty ; and their ramifications are placed alter- 
nately, and are terminated by a protuberance or ſoft button, 
or a ſmall leaf rolled up in a ſpiral form. 
The leaves ftand alſo alternately on the branches, and are 
{trait, narrow, and ſomewhat cylindric in ſhape, and pointed 
at the end; they reſemble, in ſome ſort, the young ſhoots 


of ruſhes, and are ſeldom more than four inches long; nor 


are the ſtalks uſually more than fix. 

The flowers of this plant ſtand in the alæ of the branches, 
and four flowers, each enveloped by its own peculiar mem- 
brane, which is very fine and delicate, are always contained 
in one common covering; which reſembles a ſphere ſet all 
over with pricklcs or hairs. This globule increaſes at length 
to the ſize of a pepper-corn ; and when mature, it opens in- 
to four quarters, each of which has its peculiar pedicle, by 
which it adheres to the branch. | 

The membrane which envelopes each particular flower, or as 
it may be called, each quarter of the globule, is very fine 
and delicate; and each has three faces; one convex, and the 
other two in form of ſemi-circles. The inferior angles of 


theſe three faces terminate in one common point; and the 


ſergi-circular faces open a little at the oppoſite end, to diſ- 
cloſe the flower. See Tab. of Moſſes, N“ 21. 
Every quarter of the globule is hollow, and has the ſhape of 
a quarter of a regular hollow ſphere, and contains its perfect 
flower, which is of the hermaphrodite kind, containing ſta- 
mina and piſtils, arranged on, and fixed to a common pla- 
centa. This placenta is a membranaceous band, faſtened to 
the inner ſpherical part of the membrane, which incloſes the 
flower; it occupies only about half the cavity, and is ſo 
formed as to repreſent, in ſome meaſure, two thirds of a 
creſcent ; from which one of the points had been cut off. 
This placenta is, in a manner, ſurrounded with piſtils, hav- 
ing four ſeries of them on each ſide; ſome of which ſtand 
oppoſite to others, and ſome are erect, while others lie ho- 
rizontally. The piſtils fill up two thirds of the cavity of the 
flower, and the reſt is occupied by the ſtamina; which are 
ſo many little horns all growing from a little head, which 
ſtands in the angle made by the ſides of the placenta. The 
ſtamina diverging from this point, farm a ſort of pyramidal 
cluſter. The number of the piſtil is various in different 
flowers; ſome having twelve, others twenty ; are each 


of them of an oval e, and are enveloped in a fine - 


thin membrane; which is folded and wrinkled. They have 
no ſtyle, but have only a _ prominence on their upper 
extremity, which may be properly called the ſtigma. | 
"Theſe piſtils are ſo many embryo ſeeds ; the ſtamina are uſual- 
ly more than thirty in number, and are ſo ſmall as not to 
be eaſily dilcoverable to the naked eye; and di Gem mie 
2Mm minute- 


PIM 


minuteneſs of the ſeveral parts of the flower of this plant, | 
that it has been generally ſuppoſed, by botaniſts, to have no 
flower at all ; the globule at the root of the leaves having 
been uſually eſteemed merely a capſule for the ſeeds. 

The pedicles, on which theſe globules ſtand, are not more 
than a twelfth of an inch long; and it has uſually, at its 
baſe, two or three ſmall leaves of the ſame ſhape with the 
other leaves of the plant. The globules uſually ſtand fing]ly | 
at the bottom of each leaf. The ſtamina of the flowers, 
examined by the microſcope, appear compoſed of a fine ten- 
der membrane, incloſing a number of ſmall round bodies; 


it is ſuppoſed to be the amomum of the antients; 


PIN 


moſt of the Faſt Indian aromatics in promoting the di 
tion of meat, attenuating, tough humors, modera 
ſtrengthening the ſtomach, expelling wind, and doing thy 
friendly offices to the bowels we generally expect froia ſpices ; 
Cluſius takes it to be the garyophyllon of Pliny ; and by cue” | 

5 others 
; | ; 3 but 'tis not 
likely that it was known to the antients, not being kn, 

R . 58 Known to 
grow in the Eaſt, but Weſt Indies; whence it was brough 
to England, and ſent to Cluſius, who firſt deſcribed and th N 
ed it, giving it the name of am mum quorundam, or cap h. 
lon Plinii. Phil. Tranſ N? 192. See the article PIPER 


. gel. | 
tely heating 


and the whole aſſuming a conic form : theſe put into a drop PIMP- tenure, a kind of tenure mentioned in our old writer, 


of water before the microſcope, received the humidity into 
them, and ſwelled into the figure of an oblong pearl, and 
ſoon after burſting open tranſverſely, they diſcharged their 
grains of fine powder with an elaſtic force : theſe grains, 
which are the globules of the farina, are regularly round and 
rough on the ſurface; they ſwell on lying in the water, but 
never burſt. The piſtils, on being put into water, looſe their 
folded and wrinkled figure, and ſwell into a ſort of bladder : 
theſe piſtils finally become each a perfect ſeed, which is 
rounded at the bottom, and terminates in a point at the top, 
and of a ſomewhat yellowiſh white colour. 
The ſeeds of the pilularia ſend up ſingle leaves of the ſhape 
of thoſe which afterwards appear on the whole plant; and 
the herb is therefore of the order of the mncotyledines ; and, 
according to the opinion of Mr. Juſſieu, approaches more to 
the nature of the ferns than to any other claſs of plants, tho' 
ſo widely. different from them in the manner of growth : he 
is for allotting it a place, however, next the ferns, and that 
for the following reaſons: 
I. Becauſe the pilularia imitates the diſpoſition and arrange- 
ment of the branches of many of the ferns, tho' in fo ex- 
tremely different a form, creeping over the ground with its 
horizontal reots, in the manner of the common female fern, 
and like it, having its leaves and branches placed in an alter- | 
nate manner. | 
2. Becauſe the young leaves of the filulariaare enveloped like 
thoſe of the ferns, with a ſort of down, and are rolled up in 
the ſame manner, in a ſpiral form; from which they gra- 
duaily expand. | | . 
3. Becauſe the taſte is the ſame with that of the ferns, viſ- 
cous, with a gentle aſtriction. 
4. Becauſe the ſmell of the leaves, when bruiſed, is wholly 
the ſame with that of fern; and, finally, becauſe the ſum- 
mits of the ſtamina, when nicely examined, appear to have 
a great analogy with ſome parts of the fructifications of the 
erng. Memoirs Acad. Scien. 1739. ! 
PIMIENTA, in botany, the Jamaica pepper-tree; the charac- 
ters of which are theſe: Its trunk is as thick as one's thigh, 
riſing ſtreight about 30 feet high, covered with an extremely 
poliſhed or ſmooth ſkin, of a grey colour, and branched out 
on every hand; having the ends of its twigs ſet with leaves 
of ſeveral ſizes; the largeſt being four or five inches 
long, two or three broad in the middle, where broadeſt ; 
whence it decreaſes to both extremes, ending in a point, 
fmooth, thin, ſhining, without any inciſures, of a deep green 


colour, and ſtanding on inch- long foot ſtalks ; when bruiſed | 


very odoriferous, and in all things like the leaves of a bay- 
tree. The ends of the twigs are branched into bunches of 
flowers, each footſtalk ſuſtaining a flower made up of four 
| herbaceous pale-green petala, bowed back, or reflected down- 
wards; within which are many ſtamina of the ſame colour. 
| Theſe are followed by a bunch of crowned or umbilicated ber- 
ries, (the crown being made up of four ſmall foliola or leaves) 
which are bigger, when ripe, than juniper-berries, at firſt 
when ſmall,. greeniſh ; but when ripe they are black, ſmooth, 
and ſhining, containing in a moiſt, green, aromatic, and 
biting pulp, two large acini, or ſeeds, ſeparated by a mem- 
brane lying between them, each whereof is a hemiſphere, 
and both joined make a globe or ſpherical acinus ; whence * 
Cluſius makes it one ſeed, diviſible into two parts. 
It grows on the hilly parts of Jamaica, and is much cultivated 
there; becauſe of the great profit from the cured fruit ſent 
in great quantities yearly into Europe. LY Le. 
It flowers in June, July, and Auguſt, ſooner or later, ac- 


cording to its ſituation and the different ſeaſons for rain; and | 


after it flowers, the fruit ſoon ripens. | | 
There is little difficulty in curing and preſerving this fruit 


for uſe, which is done thus : the Negroes climb the trees | 


and pull off the twigs with the unripe green fruit, and after- 
..- wards carefully ſeparate the fruit from the twigs, leaves, and 
, ripe berries; which done, they expoſe them to the ſun from 
its riſing to ſetting, for many days, ſpreading them thin cn 
cCloaths, turning them now and then, and carefully avoiding 
the dews. By this management they become a little rugous 
or wrinkled, . dry, and from a green. change to a brown co 
lour, and then they are fit for the market. | 
Tue ripe berries are very carefully ſeparated from thoſe to be 
cured ; becauſe their wet and plenteous pulp renders them 

- unkit for cure. 
It is-accouted the beſt and moſt temperate, mild and inno- 
cent, of common ſpices, and fit to come into ter uſe, 


PIMPERNELL, pimpinella, in botany, the name of a 


Willielmus Hoppeſhort, Tenet dinidiam Virgatam terra, fer 
ſervitium cuſtodiendi ſex Damuſctlos ſcil. Meretrices, 
Domini Regis. 12 .d. 1. Blount's Ten. 29. 


ad uſam 


genus of 


plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower con- 


liſts of one petal, which is of a rotated form, and is deep. 
divided into four ſegments, and contains a vaſt number 5 
ſtamina, or a fimbriated ſtyle. The cup finally . 
fruit uſually of a quadrangular figure, and pointed at ak 
end: this is ſometimes divided into two cells, ſometimes it 
conſiſts only of one; and it contains numerous ſeeds uſual 
of a longiſh figure. . 5 f / 
The ſpecies of pimpinella, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are theſe: 1. The common greater p:impinel/a, called Bur 
ſaxifrage ; and by moſt authors pimpinella ſanguiſirla ma 0 
2. The great rigid very tall pimpinella, with auriculated ve 
3. The great Spaniſh p;m7j:nella, with a pale-red ſpike 1 
The great Spanith pimpinella, with cluſtered flowers. 5. Th 
American pimpinella, with long red ſpikes. 6. The cid 
American pimpinella, with white ſpiked flowers. 5. The 
ſweet agrimony-leaved pimpinella. 8. The ſmaller hairy fin- 
pinella. 9. The ſmall ſmooth pimfinella. 10. The ſmall ſcentleß 
pimpinella. 11. The fmaller pimbinella, with large thick ſeed; 
And 12. The prickly ever green pimpinzlla, called by fome 
authors poterizm, and by others colchicum. Tourn, Inſt. p. 57 
The ſeeds of this plant are warm, carminative, and Au- 
tient: they are given with ſucceſs in colics and flatulencics 
and in ſuppreſſions of urine, The leaves and roots 210% 
poſleſs the ſame virtues ; and when the diuretic property only 
is expected from it, the root alone freſh taken up, cut ſmall 
and boiled in water, is the beſt, The decoction is to 6 
drank in large draughts, and often repeated. 
Red PIMPERNELL, anagallis, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The foyer 
conſiſts of one leaf, and is rotated and divided into ſeverat 
ſegments, The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the 
manner of a nail, to the lower part of the flower: this after- 
wards becomes a ſhelly fruit, of nearly a globular figure; 
which, when ripe, divides tranſverſely into two parts, and 
diſcovers a number of angular ſeeds affixed to a placenta. 
The ſpecies of anagallis, enumerated by authors, are theſe: 
1. The common red flowered anagallis. 2. The larger leavei 
| red-flowered anagallis, with leaves growing four at a joint. 
3. The common blue-flowered anagallis. 4. The bluc-flow- 
ered anagallis, with two or three leaves at every joint. 5. 
The ferrugineous flowered anagallis. 6. The duſky purple- 
flowered anagallis. 7. The pale-red-flowered anagalis. 8. 
The white-flowered anagallis. 9. The broad-leaved Spaniſh 
anagallis, with large blue flowers. 10. The round-leaved 
Portugal anagallis. 11. The broad-leaved Portugal anagakis, 
with a ſmall flower. 12. The great toad- flax leaved anagulli 
of Portugal. 13. The narrower-leaved anagallis. of Portu- 
gal. 14. The ſmalleſt anagallis. 15. The ſmall French, 
| ſea, round-leaved anaga/lis, | 
Authors name, beſide theſe, ſeveral other plants anagallis agua- 
tica, the breotlime, &c. but theſe are properly either of the 
genus of the veronica, or that of the ſamelus. Tourn. Int. 
1 142. See the article Sa Mol us, c. . 
PIMPILIM, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 


called the plant which produces the long pepper, uſed in me- 
dicine. Piſo, Mant. 182. | FIT 
PIMPINELEA. See PimPERNELL, ſupra. 


PIMPLE, in medicine, a ſmall puſtule ariſing on the face. 


minus, paſſed through paper, and of ſpirit of wine rectified 
by itſelf, a white coagulum of a very volatile nature is form- 
ed, which Dr. Burghart commends for curing pimp!:s of the 
face; and fays, that the thin liquor ſeparated from it, wit? 
ſugar-candy, is an excellent remedy for thick viſcid phlegm 
in the breaſt. Satyr. Sileſiac. Spec. 4. Ob. 2. | 
PINACOTHECA, among the antients, a place where pictures, 
ſtatues, and other curioſities were kept Piti t in voc. 
PINACIA, xai among the Athenians, tablets of braſs, where. 
on the names of all the perſons in each tribe duly qualited 
and willing to be judges or ſenators of the Areopagus, being 
ſeverally written, they were caſt into a veſſel provided on 
purpoſe ; and into another Veiel were calt the ſame numb" 
of beans. an hundred of which were white, and all the rel 
black. Then the names of the candidates and the be 
were drawn, one by one; and thoſe whoſe names Wel 


and to gain more ground than it hath yet done. It \ſurpaſie> 


| to the ſenate. 


drawn out together with the white beans, were received li- 
e the article PRorUIBE VMA. In 


By mixing equal quantities of the juice of houſe leek, fedum 


PIN 


In Solon's time th 


cour hundred members: but the number of tribes being after- 


wards encrea 
mented by ſo 
mained the ſame. 
the article ARE OPAGUS, 


me hundreds; b.t the manner of election re- 
Pitt. Archæol. Græc. T. 1. p. 97. See 
(Hel. 


 PINARII, among the Romans, an order of under-prieſts be- 


longing to Hercules, who offered ſacrifices to that god morn- 


ing and evening. They were only ſervants to the potitii 


in voc. See the article Por iT II. 

bc HHG (75d. ) PIN HN, in horſemanſhip, a term 
uſed to expreſs a method of trying a, horſe's mettle, or vigour, 
and of ſhewing it to a purchaſer when the creature is on ſale. 
The whole method is, when the rider is on his back, he 
keeps him ſtanding ſtill, and keeping him faſt with the bridle- 
hand, he applies the ſpurs to the hair of the ſides. It the 
horſe is impatient under this, and draws himſelf up, and wants 
to go forward, it is a ſign of vigour and mettle. But the pur- 
chaſer ought to try the thing himſelf on the horſe's back ; for 
the jockies have the art of making the dulleſt horſe ſeem to 
have mettle in theſe trials. : 
guiſh between the reſtleſsneſs of the horſe under this treatment 
that ariſes from vigour, and that which ariſes from the horſe's 
being tickliſh, and which gocs off immediately. See the article 
METTLED. | | 

P!/NDAIBA, in botany, the name uſed by ſome authors for the 
tree which produces the cubebs of the ſhops. Piſo, p. 144. 

PINE-tree, pinus, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 

| characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the amenta- 
ceous k nd, being compoſed of a great number of ſtamina, 
but it is barren: the embryo fruit appear in other parts of the 
tree, and finally become a ſort of cone; between the ſeveral 
ſcales of which, cachhaving two hollows, there are found 
two ſceds contained in a ftony huſk, which is frequently 
alated. To this it is to be added, that the leaves grow more 
than one out of the ſame theca, 
The ſpecies of pine, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are theſe: 
1 The common manured pine. 2. The common wild 
mountain pine. 3. The tender fruited wild pine, called cam- 


© bro. 4. The mountain pine, called by authors mugho. 5. 


The wild ſea-pine, with the cones growing firmly to the 
branches. 6. The Idzan ſea-pine. 7. The ſmall ſea-pinaſter. 
8. The dwarf fine, with pale or greeniſh juli. 9. The dwarf 
pine, with purple juli. And, 10. The pine with erect cones, 
called by ſome the Auſtrian pinaſter. Tourn. Inſt. p. 585. 

The leaves and tender tops of pine and fir are uſed for diet- 


drinks, and allowed to be antiſcorbutic and diuretic. 


The reſinous exſudations of pines and firs are an important 
branch in the materia medica, and not only uſeful in the pre- 
ſcriptions of phyſicians, but have alſo been thought otherwiſe 
conducive to health. Pliny tells us, that wines, in the time 
of the old Romans, were medicated with pitch and reſin. 
and Jonſtonus, in his dendrographia, obſerves, that it is 
wholeſome to walk in groves of pine- trees, which impregnate 
the air with balſamic particles. It is known that all turpen- 
tines and reſins are good for the lungs, againſt gravel alſo, 
and obſtructions: and it is ſaid, that the medicinal properties 
of thoſe drugs are found in tar-water, which operate without 
heating the blood or diſordering the ſtomach. See the article 
TaR-water. 
Pitch, tar, roſin, and turpentine, are all made from theſe 
trees by a very familiar proceſs. In the ſpring time, when 
the ſap is moſt free in running, they pare off the bark of the 
line tree, to make the ſap run down into a hole which they 
Cut at the bottom to receive it; in the way, as it runs down, 
it leaves a white matter like cream, but a little thicker : this 
is very different from all the kinds of reſin and turpentine in 
uſe, and it is generally ſold to be uſed in the making of flam- 
beaux, inſtead of white bees- wax. The matter that is receiv- 
ed in the hole at the bottom, is taken up with ladles, and put 
into a large baſket; a great part of this immediately runs 
thro, and this is the common turpentine. This is received 
into ſtone or earthen pots, and is ready for ſale. The thicker 
Matter, which remains in the baſket, they put into a common 
alembic, and adding a large quantity of water, they diſtil 
this ſo long as any oil is ſeen ſwimming upon the water; this 
oil they ſeparate from the ſurface in large quantities, and this 
the common oil or ſpirit of turpentine: the remaining 
matter at the bottom of the fill, is common yellow reſin. 
Vhen they have thus obtained all that they can from the'ſap 
of the tree, they cut it down, and hewing the wood into bil- 


ting them on fire, there runs from them while they are burning, 
a black thick matter: this naturally falls to the bottom of 
the Pit, and this is the tar. The top of the pit is covered 
— tiles, to keep in the heat; and there is at the bottom a 
ite hole, out at which the tar runs like oil: if this hole be 
made too large, it ſets the whole quantity of the tar on fire; 
but if ſmall enough, it runs quietly out. | 

he tar being thus made, is put up in barrels; and if it be to 

made into pitch, they put it into large boiling veſſels, with- 


ſed, the number of ſenators was conſequently aug- | 


The purchaſer muſt alſo 'diftin- | 


lets, they fill a pit dug in the earth with theſe billets; and ſet- | 


ere were only four tribes, each of er ; 
4 ſenators; ſo that the Areopagus conſiſted of. ; b | 
elected an hunde y Silxer PIN r, in botany. A branch of this tree being brought from 


out adding any thing to it: it is then ſuffered to byil a while, 


Spunge-leaved PINE, in botany. 


kind, with yellow fleſh. 


PIN 


and being then let out, is found; when cold, to be what we 
call pitch. Phil. Tranf. NY. 243. p. 291 


the Cape of Good Hope, by Mr. Goddard, and preſented to 
the royal ſociety, Dr. Sloane gave the following account of it : 
The twig of this tree had a great many leaves ſet round it, 
very cloſe to one another, ſo as to hide the twig itſelf there 
where they grow ; each of the largeſt being about four inches 
long, and three quarters of an inch broad in the middle where 
broadeſt, from whence they decreaſe towards both extremes, 
ending in a point; being like thoſe of the oſier willow, only 
broader, and all covered over with the thickeſt, fineſt, aud 


longeſt, white ſilken hair, or down, that ever any plant the 


doctor remembers to have ſeen. "The cones are of the big- 
neſs of thoſe of the cedars of Lebanon, and of the ſame ſhnape; 
The cuticula, or ſmall ſkin of each ſcale, being covered over 
with a white ſhort down or wool, ſhining alſo like filk,. Be- 
tween the ſcales is lodged the feed, which is almoſt as large 
as the pine nut, near the ſame. ſhape, of a dark brown colour, 
and having a rifing eminent line or belly running through the 
middle of it from end to end. This ſeed lies in a thin, reddiſh 
brown membrane, which has on its, tap four feathers, like 
thoſe belonging to the ſeed of the clematitis ; which being 
between the ſcales, and riſing above them, adds a very great 
beauty to the cone, and may likewiſe ſerve for wings, by 


means of the wind, to looſen or carry the ſeed to diſtant 


places, thereby propagating itſelf. Dr. Plucknet calls it eu- 
comnares. - Fl Frank NG 98 CE Eoin. 
A branch of this tree bein 
brought from the Cape of Good Hope by Mr. Goddard, 21 
preſented to the royal ſociety. Dr. Sloane gave the followin 
deſcription of it: The bark was of a brown colour ! 
ſmooth; its wood whitiſh and hard, with only a ſmall: pith ; 
the leaves were round it, without any order, very thick ſet, 
having no foot-ſtalks; being about two inches and an half 
long, and about one third of an inch broad near the farther 
end, where broadeſt ; ſmooth, hard, and of a browniſh or dirty 
green colour: on the top of the branch comes the fruit, 


which is ſurrounded by three or four twigs overtopping it, 
and with their leaves almoſt hid in it: it is about five inches 


long, and is made up of many ſcales, hard and red, incloſirg 
one another; the lowermoit and outwardmoſt being very ſhort, 
the innermoſt four inches long, each of them ending in a 
point; ſome ſcales, having on their outſides a gummy piece: 
In the middle of theſe ſcales were the firſt rudiments of many 
ſeeds, the ſame not being fully ripe; each of which is ſet 
about with a great quantity of yellow, fine, ſilken down, about 
three quarters of an inch long, having a ſtylus, or ftring, 
two inches long, and yellowiſh membranes incloſing the ſtylus 
and tomentum ; being feathered at top for their better diſper- 
ſion, in order to propagate themſelves. Philoſ. Tranſ. 


Ne. 198. 
Pix E- apple, a delicious fruit, called by authors ananas. See the 


article ANANAS 

There are ſeveral varieties of it, but the principal are five: 
1. The oval pine- apple, with white fleſh. 2. The pyramidal 
3. The ſmooth-leaved kind. 4. 
The ſhining-leaved kind, with ſcarce any ſpines on its edges. 
And, 5. The pyramidal olive coloured kind, with yellow 
fleſh. There are a multitude of other varieties of leſs note, 
and probably there might, by proper management in the ſow- 
ing, be raifed as many kinds as we have of apples and pears 
in our orchards. | 
The plant grows wild in vaſt abundance in many parts of Af- 
rica,, and has been long cultivated in the hotter iſlands of the 
Wet Indies, where they are now very plentiful and very fine. 
It is now ſome time alſo fince it has been introduced into the 
gardens of Europe, where, with proper management, it ſuc- 
ceeds very well. There is an opinion, that there are none 
raiſed ſo good from the American plants, as from thoſe origi- 
nally propagated by M. la Cour of Leyden, the firſt who ever 
ſucceeded in the bringing it to fruit in Europe; but this is an 
error, occaſioned by ſome of the indifferent kinds having been 
at firſt frequently ſent over from America; but of late we 
have had much finer from thence than ever M. la Cour knew. 
The. firſt ſort is the moſt common in Europe, but the ſecond is 
greatly preferable to it; being much larger and better flavour- 
ed, and the juice being leſs aſtringent, the fruit may be eaten 
with leſs danger in large quantities. This uſually produces 
ſix or ſeven ſuckers alſo under the fruit, from whence it may be 
propagated, and therefore is the moſt fit for culture of any. 
The third ſort is propagated merely as a curioſity, the fruit 
being much inferior to that of the others. The fifth is the 
moſt valuable of all, and is had from Barbadoes and Montſer- 
rat. The fourth is what is called in America, the &ing-pine ; 
they are propageted by planting the heads or ſuckers: theſe 
are to be ſet in pots of five or ſix inches over at the top, filled 
with good freſh light earth, mixed with a little rotten dung; 


this mixture muſt be often turned, to make it mix the more 


perfectly, and the plants, when ſet, muſt have a little water, 


to ſettle the earth to their roots; and the pot then plunged 


into a welktempered bed of tanners bark. 
HoT-BED. | 


See the article 
They 


They muſt have frequent but gentle waterings, and if the 

heat of the bed decreaſes, new — muſt be 7 with the 
old, which will make it ferment again, and renew the heat. 
In Auguſt and September, as the nights grow cool, the cover- 
ing muſt be increaſed over the glaſſes; and towards the latter 

end of October, the plants muſt be removed out of the bark - 

bed into the ſtov e. 


During the winter ſeaſon, great care muſt be taken to regulate 
the heat in the ſtove, never ſuffering the ſpirit in the thermo- 


- 


meter to fall below the degree for pine apples in the botanical | 


ones, nor ever to riſe above five degrees more. They muſt be. 


frequently watered, and the water uſed to them muſt always be 
Arſe kept four and twenty hours in the- ſtove. 
In the beginning of February the plants will ſhew in their 
center their bud for the fruit; and in the middle of February 
the bot · bed of tanners bark muſt be prepared, that the heat of 
it may be in ſome meaſure over before the plants are ſet into 
it, which muſt be about the middle of March. The pots 
muſt be at firſt but half way buried in the bark; about a 
month after this they ſhould be raiſed up, and the bed ſtirred 
about with a fork; and after this, the pots are to be plunged into 
it, up to their rims. They are now to have * waterings 
during the ſummer ſeaſon; they are to be frequently watered, and | 
ſhaded from the violence of the ſun, in very hot days, and the 
glaſſes are now and then to be raiſed a little, to give them air; 
the bark muſt be ſtirred from the bottom, and, if neceſſary, a 
little freſh bark added to it to encreaſe the heat; and this may 
be repeated two or three times in a ſummer. The time of the 
ripening of the fruit in greateſt perfection, is from the begin- 
ning of July to the end of September: they are known to be 
ripe by their ſtrong and agreeable ſmell, and by gently preſſing 
the protuberances with a thumb and finger; which, if they 
feel ſoft and give way, afforq certain ſigns that the fruit is 
| ripe. When ripe, it ought to be gathered; for, in a day or 
two, it loſes its high flavour: and when gathered, they ought 
to be eaten at the utmoſt within twenty-four hours. It is al- 
ways beſt to keep the crown on till the time of eating the fruit. 
Many make their hot-heds for the cultivating this fruit in 
frames of about three feet deep; but it is a much better way 
to erect a ſtove on purpoſe, with bark pits in it for the hot- 
bed. Theſe ſtoves need not be higher than to admit a perſon 


to walk upright on the back fide, and may be brought floping | 


down at the front till the glaſs touches the bed. Miller s 
Gard. Dit. See the article STove. | 
Ping-apple, in metallurgy, a word uſed to expreſs a ſort of 
mould, uſed in the refining ſilver. It has this name from its 
ſhape, reſembling the fruit of that name. 
When the refiners have taken the mixture of the ſilver and mer- 
cury together out of the cauldron, and ſtrain it through two 
coarſe „to make it the thicker, they then beat it 
with a ſort of battledoors, to drive out yet more of the quick- 
ſilver ; and ſttaining it again after this, they take out the re- 
maining thick me, and forming it into little pellets, 
they put theſe carefully into the moulds called pine-apples, 
prefling them down. The amal when put into this 
veſſel or mould, is uſually fo rich as to be about one fifth ſilver. 
manner of diveſting this of the quickſilver afterwards, is 
by means of fire; in which the . — riſes in vapour, and 
the ſilver is left pure behind: but the careleſsneſs of the work 
men in doing this, and particularly the uſing bad veſſels, or 
the not luting them cloſe, cauſes a waſte of this mineral greater 
than could be conceived. Alonſo tells us, that in the city of 
Potoſi alone, at the time of his writing, when the trading in 
metals ran but low, above thirty thouſand pieces of eight were 
waſted in quickſilver that was loſt one year with another. To 
prevent this, they then principally ſtudied the means of keep 
ing the ſilver as dry of quickſilver as they could, in the pine- 
2 but * then holding four _ the whole maſs in 
uickſilver, the waſte was in the ſeparating it after- 
Ss, Alonſo Verde de Metal. * 


Pinz-/alt, a name given to a preparation of the bark of the pie 
tree, uſed as a ſort of ſeaſoning to food in the manner in 


which we uſe ſalt. | 
The Laplanders are very fond of this, and the manner of their 
ors it is given in Scheffer's hiſtory 

cy 


inner bark, which they 2 


main thus one day; on the day following they bring t r 


a number of ſtumps of trees, and other wood, and Iaying 
them over the place where the bark is buried, they ſet the 

on fire: the next day they take out their buried and 
the heat having penetrated: ſo deep into the earth in a mild de- 


and to have received a red colour, and a 
vor, ſomewhat ſweetiſh. This is thei 


very agreeable fla- 
est it with all their food, as we do falt, but it 


but it has ſo litile of 


There is another vegetable ſubſtance, which, tho' of a di- 

ecable taſte to us, yet cuſtom teaches them to be fond «x 
This is the angelica petroſa: they cut the large ſtalks of thi 
plant before it runs to ſeed, and roaſt them; they eat this in 


conſiderable quantities with their pine: ſalt, and eſteem it not 


only an agreeable, but a more than ordinarily wholeſome ſort 
of food. 1 


PINGUICULA, butter wort, in botany, the name of a genus of 


plants, the characters of which are theſe: the flower conſiſtg 
of one leaf, and is of a ſort of bilabiated form, in ſome de:ree 
reſembling the violet flower, and ending in a ſort of heel: the 
piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail 
to the hinder part of the flower; and finally becomes a fruit or 
capſule, containing a great number of ſmall ſeeds affixed to 2 
placenta. | 
The ſpecies of butter wort, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: x. The common butterwort, called alſo mountain 
ſanicle, and Yorkſhire ſanicle. 2. The white flowered butter. 
wort, with a very ſmall flower and ſhort heel. 3. The purple 
butterwort, with a very large flower and a very long heel. 4. 
The ſmaller butter wort, with a fleſh-coloured lower. Tourn, 
Inſt. p. 167. | 
The characters of this genus, according to Linnzus, are, 
that the cup is a ſmall acute Jabiated perianthium, which re- 
mains when the flower is fallen ; its upper lip being erect and 
trifid, its lower reflex and bifid : the flower is labiated, and 
made up of a ſingle petal: the longer lip is ſtrait, obtuſe, 

' trifid, and laid flat; the ſhorter is bifid, more obtuſe, and 
ſpread more open: its nectarium is in the figure of a hom, 
and is produced from the bottom of the petal: the ſtamina 
are two cylindric filaments, crooked, and inclined upwards, 
and ſhorter than the cup: the anthere are roundiſh : the 
piſtil has a roundiſh germen, a very ſhort ſtyle, and a 
ſtigma compoſed of two lips; the upper of which is large, 

plain, bent backward, and covers the antheræ; the lower is 
very narrow and ſhort, and is placed ercct, and is bifid: the 
fruit is an oval-ſhaped capſule, compreſſed at the top, and na- 
turally opening there, and containing only one cell, full of 
very numerous and cylindric ſeeds placed looſe in it. Linxæi 
Genera Plant. p. 5. | 

PINHONES, the name by which the Portugueſe call the purg- 

ing nuts, as they are called, of America; the fruit of a great 

ricinus, or palma- chriſti. P:/o, 169. | 

PINIROLO, in zoology, the name of a bird of the tringa kind, 

ſomewhat approaching to the land- piper, but larger. Its beak 

is a little more than a finger's breadth long, and black : it is 
of a mixed cheſnut colour, and brown on the back; and its 
belly and breaſt are perfectly white: it is common in the [ta- 
lian markets, and very much reſembles the common tringa: 
Ray's Ornithol. p. 223. 


PINK, caryophyllus, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


the characters of which are theſe: the flower is compoſed of 
ſeveral petals, diſpoſed in a circular form, and produced out of 
a tubular cup, of a cylindric ſhape and membranaceous ſub - 
ſtance, and ſcaly at the bottom. The piſtil ariſes alſo from 
the ſame cup, and finally becomes a cylindric fruit; which, 
when ripe, opens at the ſummit, and is ſurrounded by the cup, 
and filled with flat, and, as it were, foliaceous ſeeds, which 
adhere to a placenta. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 1. 
The ſpecies of caryophyllus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The common great red pink. 2. The broader- 
leaved great pink. 3. The great pin, with variegated flowers. 
4. The great caryophyllus, with very double flowers, of a va- 
riegated red and white. 5 The great very double caryophyllus, 
with ſcarlet, red, and white flowers. 6. The great very 
double, deep red caryophyllus, with three white pointals in the 
middle. 7. The great round-flowered caryopbyllus, with ſcar- 
let and white flowers. 8. The great caryoebyllus, with blackith, 
purple, and ſnow-white flowers. 9. The great double cary- 
pbyllus, with violet and white flowers. 10. The great double 
caryzophbyllus, with vermillion and white flowers. 11. The 
common, tall, variegated, double caryophyllius. 12. The great 
white caryapbyllus. 1 3. The red and blood - coloured caryophy/- 
lus. 14. The white cary:phyilus, with dots and lines of red. 
15. The double car yophyllzs, with purpliſh red flowers. 16. 
The fleſh-coloured and white double caryophylius, with ſpots 
and lines of red. 17. The double caryophyllus, with every 
leaf of the flower half white and half red, and variegated 
with red ſpots. 18. The crimſon and ſnow-white caryophy/iu5: 
19. The great double whitiſh caryophyllus, with deep purple 
ſpots. 20. The great bright white and ſcarlet caryaphyilus. 
21. The great round-flowered double cary pbyllus, of a deep 
red and white. 22. The great double fleſh - coloured and 
white .caryophyllus. 23. The great double white-flowered c 
ryephyllus, with a mixture of bright red. 24. The great 
double caryophyllus, with duſky white flowers, and ſpots of 4 
ferrugineous colour. 25. The great broad-leaved caryaplyllui, 
of | the. colour of the peach - boſſom. 26. The great double 
purple caryophyllus, with ſpotted leaves. 27. The great purple 
 caryophyllus, with ſpots of a deeper purple. 28. The greeniſh: 
Hoiwered caryopbylius. 29. The leſſer white caryophylins, with 


lines of ſcarlet or violet colour. 30. The red-lead-colour! 
31. 


yopbyllus, with flowers white in the center. 


the nature of ſalt, that the name is but ill it. 


' 
* 


orange” 
colour 


double violet- coloured caryophy/lus. 32. The double 
| | 2 1 IO ER 


= PINNA (Gel.) PIN NA, a fin, in natural hiſtory, the name 


PIN 


»byllus. 33. The dappled caryophyllus, of a white 
| 22 —_— a The middle-ſized caryophyllus altilis, 
* * ck violet-coloured flowers. 35. The ſmall caryophyllus 
"iis, with pale yellowiſh flowers. 36. The little variegated 
al en altilis. 37. The common ſingle garden-caryophyl- 
29 large flowers. 38. The common garden ſingle ca- 
* byllus with fleſh-coloured flowers. 39. The fingle gar- 
— opbyllus, with variegated flowers. 40. The great 
10 hep lla, with variegated flowers. 41. Ihe com- 
5 n double ſmall garden-caryophyllus. 42. The procumbent 
mon yl, with double-red flowers, ſpotted with 
White 43. The double - jagged garden pin. 44. The double- 
o * garden- pinł, with fleſn- coloured flowers. 45. The 
Fuden-wunoplyllus, with very finely divided flowers. 46. The 
feh- coloured finely divided garden - caryophyllus. 47. T he 
white finely divided gard en-caryophjllus. 48. The white 
ſcentleſs jagged- flowered wild caryophyllus. 49. The ſweet- 
ſcented jagged-flowered wild caryophyllus. 50. The white- 
flowered ſweet-ſcented jagged-flowered wild carzophyllus. 51. 
The jagged-flowered wild caryophyllus, with ſweet-ſcented ſta- 
mina. 52. The jagged-flowered ſweet-ſcented caryophyllus, 
without ſtamina. 53- The cretic ſhrubby cary:phyllus. 54. 
The ſingle caryophyllus, with ſmall pale-red flowers. 55. The 
ſmall ſingle caryspbyllus, with ſpotted flowers. 56. The pro- 
cumbent broad-leaved ſingle caryophyllus. 57. The ſingle 
procumbent narrow-leaved caryophyllus. 58. The double 
purple ſweet-willam, or caryophyllus barbatus. 59. The double 
white ſweet-william. 60. The roſe coloured . fweet-wllram. | 
61. The ſingle broad-leaved faweet-william, with fleſh-colour- 
ed flowers. 62. The ſingle broad-leaved faveet-will'am, with 
purple flowers, and with variegated leaves 63. The purple 
broad-leaved ſingle ſweet-william. 64. The white broad. 
leaved ſingle fweet-william. 65. The ſingle broad-leaved 
fweet-wilham, with variegated flowers. 66. The pale red- 
flowered narrow-leaved ſweet-william. 67. The deep red- 
flowered narrow-leaved ſweet-wiliam. 08. The narrow- 
leaved ſweet-william, with milk white flowers, with red ſpots. 
69. The narrow-leaved fweet-william, with white flowers 
with red edges. 70. The narrow-leaved fweet-william, with 
plain ſnow-white flowers. 71. The narrow-leaved ſweet- 
william, with a few pale-red flowers. 72. The narrow-leaved| 
fweet-william, with purple flowers and white edges. 73. The 
narrow-leaved ſweet-william, with ſnow- white and purple 


flowers. 74. The wild fweet-wiliam, or common wild] 


fink. 75. The wild proliferous, or childing pink. 76. The 
white flowered proliferous wild pink. 77. The ſingle- flower 
ed proliferous wild pint. 78. The common wild broad-leav- 
ed pink. 79. The many-flowered mountain-pjink., 80. The 
Italian umbellated pint, with yellow and ferrugineous flowers. 
81. The common narrow-leaved wild pink. 82. The wild 
pink, with large ſcentleſs hairy flowers. 83. The little creep- 
ing pink, with one flower on every ftalk, called by many 
the maiden-pink. 84. The red wild pink of Carynthia. 85. 
The purpliſh blue woolly or hairy-flowered wild pink. 86. 
The wild pink with hairy white flowers. 87. The common 
little wall pink. 88. The common wild p:n4 of the warm 
. . climates. 89. The alpine pink, with roſe-coloured flower 
and preeniſh umbilicus. Tourn. Inſt. p. 330, ſeq. 


of that part of a fiſh which diſtinguiſhes it from other aqua- 
: ha creatures, no animal but 'a fiſh having fins and -wanting 
eps. _. ; 8 
The fin is properly a part ſtanding out, or hanging from, the 
body of the fiſh, and conſiſting of a membrane ſupported by 
ſeveral rays or oblong bones ; which are in ſome hard and 
firm, and in others cartilaginous. EN | 
This definition of a fin properly excludes all thoſe other parts of 
a fiſh which may be prominent from the body, and may be 
of a membranaceous 83 and even carry the appearance 


of a fin, tho they have none of the rays or little bony ſub- | 
| ſtances within them, and therefore cannot ſerve the creature | 


in the office of fins in ſwimming ; for the cartilages or bones, 
which ſupport the membranes of the fins, are what give 


them their due and. neceſſary ſtrength and firmneſs to bear | 


againſt the water for the motion of the body of the fiſh 1 
thoſe other membranaceous appendages to the bodies of fiſhes 
cannot do this; for wanting the ſupport of theſe rays, the 
ſimple and ſoft membrane has no more power of moving the 
Water, than the water has of moving it. Hence appears the 


ute of the bones or rays, ſupporting the fins, and the truth 'of 


: = definition, that nothing is properly a fin which wants 
them. mo / 


The fins, by their differences, make very obvious diſtinctions 
f © 


veral ſpecies of. fiſhes; and theſe differences 9 


The number of the fins, including che tail, is very different, | 
in different fiſh, 1. In ſome there is only 9s fe 10 che] 


| whole fiſh. This is the caſe in the ophidium lum 


5 have three fins ; as the conger the eel, the common ophi- 
dium, the greenland whale, the ſea-cow, and the like, 


phin, the 


„ Surrl. Vor. II. 


IN 


Ariſtotelis. 5. Several have five fins; as the ammodytes 
or ſand-eel, the ſword fiſh, the lupus marinus, the mo- 
la or ſun-fiſh, and many o hers. 6. The lump-fiſh gives 
us an inſtance of ſix fins; for the ſeeming firſt fin, on the 
back of that fiſh, is not a real fir, but only a cutaneous pro- 
minence. 7. Many fiſh have ſeven fins ; as the gudgeon, 
the pleuronectes, the cyprinus, the clupea, the coregones, 
the oſmeri, the ſalmons, the cobites, the eſoces, the cer- 
nua fluviatilis, the gaſteroſteæ, the ſpari, the labri, the ſilu- 
rus, the mugil alatus, the remora, the capriſcus, the hip- 
purus, the pompilus, and the accipenſer. 8. Many fiſh alſo 
have eight fins each ; of this number are ſome of the pearches, 
the clarea, the cottus, the mugil, the labrax, the ſudis, the 
mulli, the ling, the trachurus, the ſcyzne, the trachinus, 
the uranoſcope, and that little fiſh called the anguella by the 
Venetians. . The ſcorpæna of Rondeletius gives us an in- 
ſtance of the fins being nine in number; and, finally, the 
ſcombri and thynni, give us inſtances of eleven fins in the 
ſame fiſh. gs 
The differences in ſituation are leſs numerous than theſe, as 
to number, but they are not leſs obvious and eſſential. 1. 
They are generally placed both on the back and belly, as we 
ſee in moſt of the ſpecies of fiſhes. 2. They are ſometimes 
placed only on the back. This is the caſe in the petromyzz, 
the acus lumbriciformis, and ſome others. 3. Some have 
them, on the contrary, only on the belly ; of this kind are 
the Greenland whale, the ſea-cow, and the like: and to this 
it is to be added, that the back and belly fins differ greatly in 
the ſeveral fiſh, in their being placed more or leſs backward 
or forward. | 
The differences of ſhape or figure in the fins of fiſhes, are 
alſo very obvious. 1. They are in ſome nearly triangular, 
as in the cyprini, and ſalmons, &c. 2. Some few fiſh have 
them round. And 3. Some have them of an oblong ſquare, 
or parallellogram figure. 
Finally, the difference in proportion is not to be omitted ; 
for they are in ſome much ſhorter and ſmaller than the body; 
as is the caſe in the generality of fiſhes ; but in others the 
are of an equal length with the body. Of this kind are the 
pectoral fins in ſome of the legyræ, and the ventral fins in 
the mugil alatus of Rondeletius, and other authors. Artedi, 
Ichthyol. p. 4. 8 . 6 = 
Aculei PINNARUM, in ichthyology. Every apophyſis or emi- 
nence on the head or body of a fiſh, which is ſo ſharp at the 
end as to be capable of pricking, is called an aculeus; but 
the aculei pinnarum in particular, are thoſe prickly radi; or 
bones, which ſerve to ſupport the fins ; and being carried out 
beyond the rim of the membrane, end in ſo many points. 
Theſe aculei are ſimple cylindric officles, whereas the other 
officles, which ſuſtain the fins, are leſs rigid, and are bent 
and not prickly : and theſe are not ſimple, but are compoſed 
each of two oflicles cloſely cohering one to another. Many 
of theſe radi: are divaricated at their extremity into two, three 
or more branches; theſe when they are carried out beyond 
the rim of the membrane, are harmleſs, and are ſeen to be 
compoſed of two oſſicles, as the body of the radius is. The 
aculei of the back and belly of all fiſhes are fo far of the ſame 
nature, that they never ſtand ſingle, as ſome have ſuppoſed 
them to do in particular inſtances; but they are always con- 
nected one to the other at the bottom, by a membrane, tho” 
that be ever ſo ſmall and low, as in ſome it is ſcarce viſible. 
PINNARUM radii. See the article RADII pinnarum. E 
PINNA marina, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſhell-fiſh, by 
the lateſt writers on theſe ſubjects referred to the genus of 
| muſcles. See the article My TULvus.. | | 
This ſhell-fiſh is like the muſcle, held in its place by a num- 
ber of threads, which proceed from its bodv, and are fixed 
to any adjoining ſubſtance, and is one, of thoſe fiſh, which, 
like, the muſcle, has a power of ſpinning in the manner of 
the ſpider and caterpillar, See the article MUSCLE. | 
The threads which theſe fiſh ſpin, are infinitely finer and 
flenderer than thoſe of the muſcle, notwithſtanding that the 
fiſh is vaſtly larger; its ſhells being often found two foot 
long. Theſe threads are indeed ſcarce, leſs fine than the 
ſingle. filk threads of the filkworm, and like it have in all 
times been worked into uſe. The fineſt kind of the byſſus 
of the antients was wrought out. of theſe: threads, and at 
preſent they are manufactured at Palermo, and at many other 
Places, into gloves, ſtockings, and other . ſorts of wearing 
apparel | ot PTY ET 
5 15 eaſy to conceive, that threads ſo fine as theſe can be of 
no great ſtrength; but what is wanting in the force of each, 
is made up in the number df them; which are ſpun by every 
fiſh, for this is almoſt infinite, They differ in nothing from 
the threads of the muſcles, beſide their fineneſs and their 
length; which is in theſe much greater, and therefore makes 
them greatly the more valuable. They are probably formed 
in the ſame manner with thoſe of the muſcles ;. and the pinna 
may be called, by way of diſtinction, the filkworm of the 
ſea; and the muſcle, the caterpillar. - See Tab. of Shells, 
Ne. 20. Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. © "8 


4. | PINNARUM dilatator proprius, in anatomy, a name given by fan. 


torini to one of the muſcles of the face, which he bas alſo 
called ayriifirmis naſi, Ee Cowper has called * 
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” called 
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uli ſuterioris foe eenſtriftor als naſi, and Albinus the de- 


ef al naft, See the article DEPRESSOR. 
18 ATED leaf, among botaniſts. See the article LE AT. 
PINNATIFID kay, among botaniſts. See the article LEAF. 


PINNATUS, in heraldry, a term uſed by the Latin writers on 
_ theſe ſubj to expreſs that ſort of line in arms which 1s 
by our heralds the embattl:d line, or crenelle. It is alfo 
called by ſore linea pinnis aſperata, and by Sylveſter Petro 
Sancto mwrales pinnule. When this line is only embattled 
on one ſide, it is properly expreſſed by this word; but when 
it is embattled on both ſides, as in ſome arms, it is called bre- 
tf and contre breteſſe See the article EMBATT LED. 
PIN F (el.) In the Engliſh beer meaſure, the pint is the eighth 
part of a gallon; conſequently contains 354 cybical inches. 
Tr. Pratt. Geom. p. 112. See the article GAL Lo. 
As to the pint uſed in Scotland, there are different opinions 
concerning the number of cubical inches it contains. Dr. 
Gregory makes them 109 3 others, from ſeveral careful men- 
ſurations of the ſtandard kept at Edinburgh, mak: the Scotch 
pint to contain 10319 and thoſe in common uſe are ſaid to 
contain betwixt 105 and 106 cubical inches. Another ex- 
periment was made with a caſk, which was found to contain 
464. Scotch prints, and 18}; Engliſh ale gallons. Suppoſing 
this menſuration juſt, the Scotch int will be to the Engliſh 
ale gallon as 289 to 750; and if the Engliſh ale gallon be 
ſuppoſed to contain 282 cubical inches, the Scotch pint will 
contain 108.664 ſuch inches. Tr. Prat. Geom. p. 114. 
The Paris pinte is nearly equal to an Engliſh wine quart. Tr. 
Pract. Geom. p. 117. 
PINTADO, or AFzA Avis, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
by the antient Roman authors to the Guinea hen. 
Varro, Columella and Pliny, with many others, make the 
pintado and the meleagris the ſame ſpecies of bird; but Sueto- 


nius, Scaliger, and ſome others, are of opinion, that the an- | 


tients meant two very different birds by theſe names; and the 
latter of theſe authors endeavours to bring Varro over to his 
ſide, by altering the pointing in the 622 hl of that author 
which relates to it. | 

The bird is of late become very common in England, and 
breeds with us in great plenty. The hen lays her eggs and 
ſits upon them in the ſame manner with the common hen; 
but the eggs are ſmaller and not ſo white as the hens eggs, 
but have a tinge of fleſh colour and ſome black ſpots. They 
are not ſo tame and domeſtic as our own fowls, and particu- 


larly they will not lay in houſes ; but get into the hedges and | 


among buſhes, where they lay and hatch ; but this is the 'oc- 
caſion of great loſs among them, the wild vermin deſtroying 
a great part of their young brood. The female alſo is leſs 
careful about the great buſineſs of hatching and taking care 
.of them, than any other bird we are acquainted with, She 
will often leave . her neſt when the eggs are near hatching, 
and never return to it again ; and often will deſert the young 
as foon as hatched, if ſhe remains at her neſt till that time. 
The beſt method, therefore, is to ſet other fowls upon the 
eggs of this kind. The young fowls of this kind are very 
beautiful; they look like ſo many partridges. Their beaks 
and legs are red, and their whole plumage is at that time of 
the colour of the partridge. See Tab. of Birds, No. 21. 
The hen, if her neſt is found, and the eggs at times taken 
away, but ſo as always to have one there, will continue to 
lay till ſhe has depoſited an hundred, or fometimes an liundred 
and fifty eggs, which are very well-taſted. This is a very 
active and ſprighily bird, and of an unquiet and troubleſome 
diſpoſition to the owner. It runs very ſwiftly in the man- 
ner of the quail and partridge ; but its wings are ſhort, and 
it is not made for flying; yet at night it will not rooſt among 
. other fowl, but gets upon a houſe or tree, or any other 
high and ſafe place. The cry of the bird is ſharp and diſ- 
agreeable to many ears, and it is almoſt continually making 
it. It is of a quarrelfome diſpoſition, and will be miſtreſs of 
the yard: its agility, and the ſharpneſs of its beak, generally 
obtain it the victory with what ever bird it fights. 


The pintads is fo common in America, that many havs ſup-| 


poſed it native there; but this is not the caſe. The origin 
of the bird is in Guinea, and the firſt that were ever brought 
into America, were brought in wad a! 11508, with the car- 
goes of negro ſlaves. The Spaniards neither at that time nor 
ever ſince, have attempted to tame them, or render them a 
domeſtic uſeful bird, but let them go looſe and wild in the 
ſavanhas; where they have increaſed to ſuch prodigious num- 
bers, that they may well native, and are ſeen tn'vaſt 


flocks together, and are called marroon pintades, by the Spaniards 
P- 190. 8 


and French. Obſerv. ſur les Court. de l' Aſie, 
PINUS, che pine - tres. See the article P yx. 1 
PIONY, peome, in botany. See the article Pzonta. 
The ſeveral forts of this plant are all very hardy, and will 
in almoſt any ſoil and fituation ; th are propagated 


| 4 parting the roots, which multiply very faft. They ſhould | 


. by planted in Auguſt, or the nning of September, and 
New then flower the — 9 dh yo ſhould 
not be too ſmall, and ſhould all have a fair bud or eye. 
ſingle kinds may alſo be propagated dy ſowing their. ſcods in 


PIPER, pepper 


PiPER Jamaicæ, the 


"The 


of all other ſeedling plants. There may probably be ſome 
good varieties of the lowers produced this way. The ſingle 
ortugal piony is of ſo ſweet a ſmell as to deferve a 
— 7 garden, tho but a ſingle flower. Miller's G 
ict. 
Piony-root, is a celebrated medicine in nervous caſes, We 
have inſtances well atteſted, of epilepſies cured by it alone, 
It is good alſo in all diſorders of the head, in byſteric com- 
plaints, and obſtructions of the viſcera. 


ard. 


PIPE (Cycl.)—The Turkiſh tobacco-pripe is very long, the tube 


is made of wood or reed, and the bowl of earthen ware; 
thoſe they carry with them when they travel, they have made 
in two or three joints, to put into a bag; they cover the 
tube ſometimes with cloath, and dip it in water to make it 
ſmoak cool. Poc:c#'s Egypt, p. 180. 


PiPs, in mining, is where the ore runs forwards endways in a 


hole, and doth not fink downwards or in a vein. Hcughtor'y 
Compl. Miner in the Explan. of the Terms. | 

Baldæus tells us, that the pepfer thrives beſt 
in the cooleſt and moſt ſhadowy places, and that the plant haz 
a weak ſtem like that of the vine, which muſt be ſupported 
by ſomething to climb upon. Theſe commonly grow about 
fix cluſters on every branch, each cluſter is a foot long, and in 
colour like unripe grapes. They gather it while green in Oc- 
tober and November, and expoſe it to the ſun to dry, 
which means it grows black in a few days. Baldæus de Ind, 
Orient. p. 99. 


PIPER chiape, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 


clove: berry-tree, or caſſia caryophyllata. Redi, Lat. p. 132. 
pepper- tree of Jamaica. See the artich 
PIMuIEN TA. | 
PIPER nigrorum, negro pepper. The plant called at preſent by this 
name is the capſicum, or Guinea pepper, a remarkable herb, 
bearing large pods as red as coral, of which the Cayan butter 
is made in America. But this is not the plant that was an- 
tiently known by this name. Aviſenna and Serapion, both 
mention a plant which they call fulful alſuaden, the Engliſh 
of which is, the pepper of the black people. But this was 
properly what has been ſince called the Ethiopian pepper; a 
ſort of hot ſeeds approaching to the nature. of the common 
fepper, and contained ſeveral together in pods. Aviſenna tells 
us, that the plant properly and rightly called piper nigrorum, 
had pods like thoſe of the kidney-bean, which were of a 
black colour, and that the ſeed was hot and biting to the taſte 
like pepper. There was alfo another thing called by the ſame 
name, that is, the zelem of theſe authors; this was brought 
from Barbary, and was a fruit of a high flavour, of the big- 
nefs of a vetch, and was yellow on the outſide and white 
within. Serapio abfolutely diſtinguiſhes this by the name of 
zelem, from the other piper nigrornm, properly ſo called; yet 
 Guillandinus has been the occaſion of many errors in regard 
to theſe fruits, by attributing to the zelem the things which 
that author expreſsly ſays of the other piper nigrogrum, ot 
Ethiopian pepper: it is not eaſy from the accounts we have 
left, to ſay what it is; but they have left deſcription enough 
of it for us to ſay what it is not, and to find that they have 
all been miſtaken, who have ſuppoſed it to be either the root 
tarſi, or the bulbus of the Arabians, which laſt was as large 
as a pear. | | 


PipkR tavaſci, in botany, the clove-berry-tree, or caſſia car; 


 Pbyliata; a tree whoſe bark is uſed in medicine. Hernand, 


p. 30. 
PIPERAPI UM, an old name of a 1 found in Apuleius, 
and ſaid to have its name from its heat to the taſte; which 
was fo offenſive to the bees, that if a piece of it were hung 
up in their hive it would drive them all out. 
J his is a very ſtrange account, and as we meet Aeg, 
to countenance it in any other author, there is reaſon to ſul- 
pect it to be an error; and there ſeems this foundation for it. 
The acorus root is faid dy Dioſcorides to be the root of 3 
plant allied to the papyrus, or paper reed of the river Nile; 
and is thence called by that author papyraceus. Aviſenna and 
Serapion copy this, and liken the acorus plant to the papyrus; 
but in all the copies of the Greek author, it is often found 
wn tten Twripaxiy, This word peperacion, may have been form- 
ed by Apuleius into piperapium, by way of amendment, and 
all the reſt might be occaſioned by this. IEEE 
PIPERITTS, in N name given by ſome authors to the 
momerdica, or male balſam apple. Teuru. Mat. Med. p. 357. 
PIPERIVORA avis, in Zoology, a name given by ſome 
pepper. Rays Ornithok p. 88. See the article Touca\- 
PIPRA, in zoology, a name giZven by Ariftetle; and other 22 
tient writers, to the pfeut varies major, the great ſpotted 
— 1 — 4 See the article Preus. . 
PIQUE , in natu al hiftory, 'a name given by the Spaniards 
an inſect of the ſize of x A 2 called by 1 1 gin wag ſr 
is common in the Exit and Weſt Indies, and icats its v2) 
into the fleſh under the nails, &c. See the-article TUNG: , 
PIQUE FTE,” among the HNorifts, a term uſed: for a _ 
ſort of carnations, which have always a white ground, 


Auguſt in a light earth, and managing them in the method 
* ; 
4 d 


are foetal, of as they call b. pounced with Rearlet, red, purp's 
oer ober colours, © to ON pul 


lace 


thors to the toucan, or Brafilian magpye, from its feeding o 


UITINGA, in zoology, the name of a ſmall American ri- | proaching to the nature of the turdus or wraſſe. Its body is 
PIQ -6ſh. It ſeldom exceeds two inches in length: its mouth | oblong, not flatted, and very thick. It is a large fiſh, and 
= very ſmall, but it can at pleaſure open it to a great | ſometimes grows even to fifty pound weight. Its lower jaw 
Wen: its eyes are very large and black, with a ſilvery iris:] is conſiderably longer than the upper, and its teeth are very 
it has fix fins beſides the tail, which is forked ; its head is} ſharp. Its mouth and tongue are red on the inſide, and its 
of a filvery white: its back olive colour, and its belly and] eyes are large and prominent It has only one long back fin, 
ſides are covered with ſilvery ſcales: the fins are all white, the anterior rays of which are prickly, the hinder ſmooth, 
4 and the Gde-lines are broad, and very bright and ſhining. | Its tail is not forked, its ſcales are ſmall. and its back and belly 
K Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. 33 are of a fine bright red. Its ſides of a ſilvery grey, wit! a 
= PIRA-aca, in Zoology, a name by which Marggrave and ſome | duſky caſt. It is all over ſpotted alſo with the ſame colour in 
other authors have called a little horned fiſh of the Weſt In- 0 round ſpots. The fins are all red, with a line of white 


dies, called by Cluſius and others, the monoceros piſcis, or uni-] and a fringe of black at their edges. It is a very delicate and 
corn fil. Willughbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 150: See the article] valuable fiſh. Marggrave's Hili Brafil. 
MoxockRos. PIRAUMBU, in 2ool-gy, the name of a Braſilian fiſh, ſome- 


pix A-acangata, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian fiſh, re-] what approaching to the nature of the turdus, and called by the 
ſembling the perch in hze and ſhape. It is of a ſmall fize, | Portugueſe chayquarona. It is of the figure of the carp, and its 
ſeldom exceeding four or five inches in length: its mouth is | uſual length is fix or ſeven inches, and its breadth in the 
ſmall: its tail is forked ; and it has on the back only one long | broadeſt part about three inches; but gradually diminiſhing 
fin, which is ſupported by rigid and prickly ſpines. This it] to the tail. Its eyes are large and prominent. Its mouth 
can depreſs at pleaſure, and fink within a cavity made for it | like that of the carp. t has two fins on the back. Its ſcales 
= in the back. Its ſcales are of a ſilvery white, but have an ad are very broad, of a ſilvery whiteneſs, with a ſmall admixture 
BY mixture of a fine yellow and reddith gloſs, eſpecially on the] of yellow. Its tail is forked. The upper half of every ſcale 
EE hack: the ſides are more purely white, and the belly is of a] is, however, browniſh, and the fins are all grey. Its belly 
Til ſomewhat bluiſh green, mixed with the white: the back fin is | and the under part of the head, are of a fine filvery white. It 
very pellucid, and of a ſilvery white, and is variegated with | is caught among the rocks, and near ihores, and is a well - 
brown ſpots: the fide fins are white, and the belly ones, and | taſted fiſh. iarggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. 
1 che end of the tail, are blue. It is a wholeſome and well- PIRA VA, in zoology, the name of a fiſh caught in the Ameri- 
BEE taſted fiſh. Marzgrave's Hiſt. Braſil. Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. can rivers There are two kinds of it: the one growing to 
BE vp. 338. _ | a foot Jong, and very broad in proportion; with a hunched 
Pix A bebe, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome authors for the] back, and lips that cover its mouth cloſely and hide its teeth: 
milvus, or kite-fiſn. Dale, Pharm, p. 376. | Its head is blunt and ſhort, and its back and fides of a pale 
pix A- cba, in zoology, the name of an American fiſh of | bluith grey, and its belly of a duſky yellow: this loves the 
the truttaceous kind, much eſteemed for the delicacy of its | muddy bottoms of rivers. The other is much of the fame 
EZ flavour. It grows to about twelve inches in length: its | fize, but has two fins on his back, whereas the other has but 
4 noſe is pointed, and its mouth large; but without teeth: the] one; and has a fine yellowiſh and reddiſh caft mixed among 
EY upper jaw is longer than the other, and hangs over it in form| the bluiſhneſs on the back, and its belly of a fine clear and 
EE of a cartilaginous prominence : its eyes are very large, and | ftrong yellow, between a gold and a ſaffron colour: this loves 
= oO its tail forked : under each of the gill-fins it has a beard made] the ſandy bottoms of rivers. There is alſo a ſmaller ſpecies of 
#54 of ſix-white filaments, and is covered all over with filvery| this: all three are eatable fiſh. Aarggrave's Hiſt. Brafil. 
ſcales. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. PIRIF, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of the 
Pix A jurumenbeca, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian fiſh, | Philippine iflands to a peculiar ſpecies of ſparrow, which is 
called by many the bocca molle. It lives in the muddy bottom] very common with them. Jt is much ſmaller than our com- 
of the American ſeas, and is a long-bodied not flatted fiſh, It | mon ſparrow, and feeds only on the ſeeds of the canary-graſs, 
grows to a valt ſize, being fometimes caught of nine, and | which is very commonly wild there. 
ſometimes even of ten or eleven foot long, and two foot and | PISCES (Cycl. )—Prscs, fiſbes. According to the new Arte- 
an half thick. It has one long fin on the back, the anterior | dian ſyſtem, ſiſbes in general are divided into five diſtin or- 
part of which is thin and pelacid 3 and has a cavity on the] ders. The generality of fiſhes have the tail placed perpendi- 
back, into which the creature can depreſs the fin at pleaſure : its | cularly, but a few of them have it horizontally. Of thoſe 
tail is not forked : its ſcales are all of a ſilvery colour nd] which have the tail perpendicular, ſome have the rays of the 
brightneſs, and moderately large: it has a greeniſh caſt on | fins bony ; and theſe either have the gills covered with a mem- 
the back, mixed with a ſhade of yellow; and it has a line | brane, containing ſeveral bones, or they have no ſuch mem- 
running along the middle of each fide, of the ſame filvery | brane : of thoſe which have this membrane, with the bones 
hue with the reſt of the body, but raiſed above the common | over the gills, ſome have the rays, tho' bony, yet not pungent ; 
furface of the part. It is a very well-tafted fiſh, Marggrave's| theſe are called the ma/acopterygit, or the ſoft- finned fiſhes. 
Hiſt, Braſil, Others have thei with the rays prickly ; theſe are the acan- 
Wh we: in zoology, the name of a Braſilian fiſh of the.| 2hopter yg7z, or prickly-finned fiſhes. hoſe which have no 


turdus or wraſſe kind, and called by ſome the gat-viſch. Its] bones in the membrane over the gills, make only one genus, 
uſual length is four or five inches. its mouth is conſiderably | and are called the branchio/tegi. Phe other kind, which have 
large, and furniſhed with very ſmall and ſharp teeth: it head | not bony, but cartilaginous rays in the fins, are called chon- 
is ſmall, but its eyes large and prominent: the pupil of a drepterygii. And finally, toe fab which have the tail placed 
fine turgoiſe colour, and the iris yellow and red in various not perpendicularly, but horizontally, are called plagiuri. See 
ades: the coverings of the gills end in a triangular figure, | MaALACOVTERYOII, Se. 
and are terminated by a ſhort Fine or prickle: its ſcales are The „h thus conſtituting the order of the malgcopterygii, are 
very ſmall, and ſo evenly arranged and cloſely laid on the fleſh, | again divided into ſeveral ſeries. 1. Thoſe which have only 
that it is very ſmooth to the touch: its tail is not forked, but | one fin on the back, and that placed nearly the middle of the 
rounded at the end: its whole body, head, tail, and fins, are back. 2. Thoſe which have one fin placed in the middle of 
of a pale yellow, variegated all over with very beautiful blood- | the back, and another ſtanding farther behind. 3. Thoſe 
coloured ſpots; theſe are round, and of the bigneſs of hemp-| which have only one fin on the back, and that placed far 
| feed on the back and ſides, and ſomething larger on the belly: backwards. 4. Thoſe which have one or more fins running 
the fins are alſo ſp6tted in the ſame manner, and are all mark- all the way down the back. 5. Thoſe which have one long 
ed with an edge of red. It is caught among the rocks, and back fin. ſcarce diſcernible from the tail. 6. Thoſe which have 
about the ſhores, and is a very well taſted fiſh. Marggrave's| either only one very ſmall fin on the extremity of the back, or 
Þ * Braſil. ee 6 1 have no fn at all there. Theſe are the principal diſtinctions 
KANHA, in Zoology, a name given to the American fiſn of the malacof ter ygii. | | | 
| Nore commonly known by the name piraya. Marggrave's| The acanthttterygu are divided only into two ſeries: the one 
mm Braſil. See the article Preava. ow | conſiſting of thoſe whoſe head is ſmooth ; the other of thoſe 
"> QUIBA, or IPIRAQUIBA, in Zoology, a name originally | whoſe head is rough. 2 1 
* 1 ace ſome authors expreſs the remra, or ſuck- | Artedi has given a very ſhort definition of a fiſh, which ſevers 
. ar. | ba 


— 


— 


pres, rggrave, 180, it from all other creatures; and ſeparates from the fiſ kind 
ATIA-paa, in zoology, the name of an American ſea · fin. many creatures which ſome authors have confuſedly treated of 


Which grows to a ve! e, 2 i ro Is mong | of the fame claſs of animals. 
o a very large ſize, and, while young, is eaten among them, as properly of the ame crais or àammas * 
and accounted a deli 115 when full grown, is too coarſe, geßnition is this: A fis a creature having no ligt, and altuays 


22 and 8 Its jaws are both well armed with teeth; having fins. There is no other aquatic animal which has not 
= under all the way on both ſides, the upper only in the] legs, and bas fins properly ſo called; and it is very 19proper- 
ale on each. The lower jaw is ſomewhat longer than che] ty, that creatures, wanting the charafters of this definition, are 


. 


per, and the mouth very large. It is of an oblong and| by ſome ranked among fiſhes ; as the inſects which have legs 

Sre®., , | . t an by ſome ran gong MINES ; as the infects W — 
rounded body. Its back is 2 little | rominent, but its belly al- and the ſerpent kind, hich have no fins. The definftion 
is Sober flat and even, It has fix fins beſides the tail, which] may be rendered longer and more,expreſs in the following 
. Made of a very large fin, of à ſomewhat ſquare figure, and form: Afiſhis an animal having fins,  haying no! always 


in not at all forked. It is all over of a duſky orange colour, refpiring either by means of lungs or gills; inhabiting the war. 


dut more obſcurely fo on the back than elſewhere; and its] ters except an extraordinary occahons ; and moving itſelf ei- 
— we variegated with grey ſpots, ſo diſpoſed 2s to repreſent k ther ſolely by its fins, r by the additional help of à fexupus 
RAT of network. Piſes Hiſt. Braſil. | | motion of the body, fonietimes coming out of the water on 
LAPHA, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian fiſh, ap- the earth; and fornetimes tying ot riſing Vito the ain bein n- 


„ a 


P 


the people of many parts of Germany for food. It is called b 


is properly a ſpecies of cobitis, and is called by Artedi the 
| bluiſh cobitis, with five longitudinal black lines on each fide of 


Piscis ſan#i petri, in ichthyology, a name given b 


meg 
PISCIVE 


PISMIRE, in zoology, See Formica. 
PISONIA, in botany, the name given by Plumier, in honour of 


pong filaments, longer than the flower : the apices are ſimple. 
n 


Pi 


. - blackiſh kind, called oleum terre. 


_ ſame conſiſtence when old. It v 


tumors, and againſt the ſciatica and other pains of the limbs. 
They alſo had recourſe to it for ſtrengthening the limbs, after 


PISSELAEUM indicum, in the materia medica, a ſubſtance com- 
monly known by the name of Barbados tar. 

tick, and duſky-looking mineral fluid, of the colour and con- 

| ſiſtence of common treacle, and of a very opake hue; it is of | 

Aa diſagreeable ſmell, faintly approaching to that of oil of am- 


. fides of the mountains at the back of ſeveral of our plantations 
in America, and is in great eſteem there for coughs and diſ- 
orders of the lungs. We meet with very little in England 
tkat is genuine, ſeveral different ſophiſtications of it being | 


2 25 42 Sf +>» 74.1 7 — 0 I, 1 
PISEROS, the name of an ointment greatly recommended by 


— 


TE 


* 


many caſes. 
PISSINUM. Pliny ſays it was cuſto 


. 


* 


tinuing there ſome time, 


15c1s Vflis, in ichthyolo 


from the germen there ariſes a ſingle, erect, cylindric ſtyle, 


It was made of oil of roſes, bees- wax, and pitch, proportioned 


- 
La 


' the: moiſture from them, which watery ſu 
antients 3 but Hardouin, in his notes on Pliny, thinks the | 


* 


P IS 
itſelf along by means of the | 


ongs only to the flying fiſh, 
few others. Artedi Ichthyology, p- I. 


1 
pectoral fins. The laſt quality bel 
and a ve 
„a name given by Jonſton to a 


kind of the cobitis, found buried in the ſand, and dug out by 


many authors the mu/tela foſſiles, and by ſome the pæcilig. It 


the body. Artedi, Jonſton, de Piſc. 


Jovius and 
ſome other authors to the faber or John Doree. It is properly 
of zeus. See Zzus. 
ROUS animals, are ſuch as feed on fiſh. See the ar- 
ticle BIRD. 5 | 


Piſo, to a genus of plants, called by Vaillant pentagonotheca. 
The characters are theſe: it produces ſeparate male and fe- 
male flowers; in the male flower the cup is ere, very ſmall, 
and divided into five ſegments : the flower is of a funnel- ſhape, 
the tube is ſhort, and the mouth very wide: it is lightly di- 
vided into five ſegments, and lies open: the ſtamina are five 


the female flower, the cup is the ſame as in the male; but 
it ftands on a germen : the flower is the ſame as in the male: 


which is longer than the flower, crowned with five oblong 
ſtigmata: the fruit is an oval capſule, compoſed of five valves, 
and having an obſcurely pentangular appearance, but having 
only one cavity within: the ſeed is ſingle, ſmooth, and of an 
oval or oblong figure. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 474. Plumier, 
Gen. 11. Houſton, 13. Vaillant, AQ. Germ. 
SSASPHALTUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
foſſils, the characters of which are theſe: They are fluid 
mineral bodies, of a ſomewhat thick conſiſtence, duſky, and 
opake; of a firong ſmell, and readily inflammable, but leav- 
ing a reſiduum of greyiſh aſhes after burning. 
There are three known fpecies of this genus: 1. A thinner 
| 2. A thicker black one, 
called piſſelæum Indicum, or Barbadoes tar. And, 3. A black 
and viſcous one, called ſimply pi/aſphaltum in the ſhops. See 
the articles Oil. of the earth, and Pissk LAM. 
Piſſaſphaltum is as tough and viſcous as bird-lime,. and of the 
much reſembles the com- 
mon black pitch, when ſoftened a little by heat; and has been 
2 thought to have ſomething of the ſmell of that ſub- 
ce: but this ſeems to have ariſen from its being too fre- 
quently adulterated by mixing pitch with it, and the true ge- 
nuine ſubſtance has no other ſmell than the rank one of all the 
bitumens, which ſomewhat reſemble that of oil of amber. It 
is produced in ſeveral parts of the world, and there are large 
quantities of it in Germany, in Perſia, and in France. 
yields a limpid oil by diſtillation, which very much reſembles 
the native petroleum, and is too often ſold with us under this 
name, being annually imported in large quantities from thoſe 
parts of Germany where it is manufactured, and having itſelf 
no particular name in the ſhops of our druggiſts. Hill's Hiſt. 
Foſſ. p. 422. N 
Piſſaſphaltum was much recommended by the antients ſor ex- 
ternal uſe, as an emollient, maturant and digeſtive: with this 
intention it was uſed in cataplaſms, for ripening all ſorts of 


the reduction of diſlocations. It is little uſed at preſent, the 
petroleum being thought very proper to ſupply its place. 


It is a heavy, 


ber, and is very inflammable. It is found trickling down the 


in common uſe, even upon the ſpot. Hill's Hiſt. Fol. 


Hippocrates in many cafes, as in burns, freſh wounds, Qc. 
ſo as to give the whole a ſoft conſiſtence. It was of the na- 


ture of our modern black baſilicon, found a good ointment in | 


for the antients to 
hold fleeces of woo! over the ſteam of boili 


ce was called 
o y will have this. to be the ſame with the piſſeleum of the 


/lelaum to have been 


produced from the cones of cedars. 
uſe they 


It 


tar, and ſqueeze | 


PISSITES, a name given by the antients to a wine im | 
with the virtues of liquid 2 or tar. To prepare * na 
was ordered to be waſhed in ſea water or brine, and ” 
in freſh water many times; and after a tedious preparation 
this kind, two ounces of it were ordered to be put to ei U 
gallons of muſt, which is to be ſuffered to work together 
then the clear liquor to be bottled off. : 
This was accounted a warm wine, very afliſtant to concoction 
and of an abſterſive faculty, and a good pectoral : on theſ: 
accounts it was given in diſorders of the breaſt, and in & 
ſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, and uterus, if not attended With 
a fever; and was a common medicine in coughs and aſthmas 
of all kinds. ; 
PISSOCEROS, a name given by the old naturaliſts to a ſub. 
ſtance found very frequently in the hives of bees, and con. 
liſting of a mixture of propolis and wax. The antients were 
well acquainted with the uſe of this ſubſtance, which was uſed 
for ſtopping up the cracks and chinks in the hives: they men- 
tion, indeed, three ſorts of matter uſed by the bees for this 
_ Purpoſe; the metys, the piſſoceros, and the propolis: but later 
authors call them all by the general term propolis, the Piſſe- 
ceros and metys being only the ſame ſubſtance, mixed with 
wax in different proportions. This propolis is a reſinous ſub- 
ſtance, of a ſoft and viſcous conſiſtence, collected from the 
beds of the poplar and other trees. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf 
Vol. 10. p. 84. See the article PRxopol. 1s. 
PISSOSIS, a word uſed by the old writers on medicine for the 
depraved appetite of young women about the firſt eruption of 
1 EN and - ſome women with child. 
8 HIA trifelia, in botany, a name improperly given 
ſome authors a the trifoliate ee e b See by 
article STAPHYLODENDRON. : | 
Piflachias are eſteemed reſtorative, and peculiarly recom- 
mended to prevent obſtructions of the liver: they are alſo 
found of ſervice in nephritic complaints, and are ſaid to be 
great provocatives to venery : the faculty, however, ſeldom 
preſcribe them. | 
PISTANA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the ſagittaria aquatica, or water arrow-head. Ger. 
Emac. Ind. | 
PISTATIO,. among pharmaceutic writers, a word uſed to 
expreſs that preparation of ſimples which conſiſts in covering 
them with, or including them in, a paſte, and ſending them to 
a baker's oven till tender throughout. Squills are ſometimes 
prepared thus. | 
PIS TIA, in botany, the name given by Linnæus to a genus of 
plants, called #odda-pail by Plumier ; and in the hortus Mala- 
baricus. The characters are theſe: There is no cup; the 
flower conſiſts of one unequal petal, which is cucullated and 
turbinated, with a ſingle, oblique, and long lip, bent and 
folded at the fide ; there are no ſtamina, but fix double anthe- 
r= grow to the piſtil under the ſtigma; the germen of the 
piſtil is of an oval oblong figure; the ſtyle is ſhorter than the 
flower; the ſtigma is peltated, and obtuſely divided into fix 
ſegments; the fruit is a capſule of an oval figure, attenuated 
at the baſe, and contains fix cells; the ſeeds are truncated. 
This genus ſeems nearly allied to the birth-worts. Line: 
Gen. Pl. 438. Plumier, 39. | 
PISTIL, among botaniſts, the female organ of generation in 
flowers. It is compoſed of three parts, the germen, the ſtyle, 
and the ſtigma : the germen ſupplies the place of the uterus in 
plants; its ſhape is various, but it is always ſituated at the 
bottom of the itil, and contains the embryo ſeeds: the ſtyle 
is a part of various figures alſo, but is always placed on the 
germen ;- in ſome it is extremely ſhort, in others it ſeems en- 
tirely wanting : the ſtigma is alſo of various figures ; its place, 
however, is certain, as it always ſtands on the top of the ſtyle, 
and if there is no ſtyle, on the top of the germen. See the 
article GENERATION of plants. 1 
PISTIS, in the materia medica of the antients, a name given to 
the gum bdellium, particularly to that kind of it which was 
brought from Arabia, and was of a fine yellowiſh white, and 
in ſmall round drops, or lumps of a roundiſh ſhape, and fim 
conſiſtence. VVV | 
PISTOLOCHIA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the plant of which the Virginian ſnake-root of the ſhops is the 
rok Fark Then ² e imm. ̃ͤdùu ot 
PISUM, the fea, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe: The flower is of the papilio- 
. naceous kind, and from its cup there ariſes a piſtil, which final) 
becomes an oblong pod, containing roundiſh ſeeds : to this its 
to be added, that the ſtalks are weak and hollow, and the leaves 
ſo ſurround them, that they ſeem perfoliate; the reſt of the 
leaves are placed two and two upon a middle rib, which ends 
in a tendril. TTV 
The ſpecies of peaſe, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, ate 
| , 1. The large Homes fea, with brown fruit. 2. b 
arge ſquare pea, with grey fruit. 3. The large ſquare pa, 
with cllowiſh fruit. The * pea, with cluſtered . 
umbellated pods. 5. The common garden pea, with a white 
; flower and white fruit. 6. The common large garden fh 


and 


1 


- 
- ay 
— 


with purple flowers. 7. The common lat en pea, with 
variegated flowers and variegated fruit. 230 [pa podded 
garden pea, 9. The great pea, with the fruit marked mis 


Mu 


PIT (Cy) — Brine-PiTs, the name given by the people of 


v of ſulphur, and contains ſa.much vitriol, that it will turn | 
Art like ink, with a decoction of galls ; yet this is boiled 


There is a vaſt quantity of ſtony matter precipitated from 
| the workmen find it neceſſary to remove every week; but 
give proofs of there being rocks of ſalt in many places. 


_ freſh ſprings into them, and ſometimes the river itſelf makes 


eggs; this turns inſtantly to ink with galls, and purges and 


in bolling depo 
the boiling, nor any the leaſt ſediment of. the ftony matter 


the moſt wholeſome; becauſe of its being without the ſand. 


PrT-#Þb, or PiT-viſch, in zoology, the Dutch name of an Eaſt 


R 
yoer. A d. p. 6. 
PITANGUAGUACY. in 8 the name of a Braſilian 


PIT 


Mack line. 10. The pas with eatable buſks. 11. The dwarf 


IC oe . 12. The angular-leaved pra. 13. The 
er . crooked or fellated eatable pod. 14. The 
gar ww red ſtriated flowers. 15- The held-peaz with a 
5 10 ellow fruit. 16. The field-pea, with a white fruit. 
En hs field-pea, with a green fruit. 18. The field-pea, 
wy a prey fruit. 19- The field-pea, with a blue fruit. 20. 
The beid- pes, with black fruit. 21. The field-pea, with 
roſe coloured flowers and variegated fruit. And 22. The 


wild Engliſh ſea-peg. Tourn. Inſt. p. 394- 


-(hire and Cheſhire, to the wells or pits affording the 
an 8 out of which they extract the ſalt. ; 
Theſe waters, tho' they all contain ſalt, yet have other things 
alſo in them, and theſe not in ſmall quantity. They all 
contain a very large E of ſtony matter; this is com- 
mon to the whole ſet, but particular ſubſtances beſide this 
are found in the particular pits. At Northwich in Cheſhire, 
there are four pits, the water of all which ſtinks very ſtrong- 


into a very fine and pure kind of ſalt, common at our tables 
et 1 name of baſket-ſalt, and having no ſuch pro- 


perties. | 
cheſe pans of brine in the boiling them to ſalt ; this is partly 
freed ſmall pans ſet at the fide of the boiler, and partly 
precipitates to the bottom of the pan, where it forms a cruſt 
like that at the bottoms and fides of our tea-kettles, which 


there is no vitriol or ſulphur ſeparated. Phil. Tranſ. No 
150. 

In the country near where theſe brine-p:ts are, the inſtruments 
uſed in boring often bring up fine and hard ſalt; fo that they 


All along the river Weever, on each fide, the earth affords 
brine wherever it is opened : but all theſe are not fit for boil- 
ing, many of the pits affording a brine too weak to be work- 
ed to any advantage. The very ſtrongeſt pits ſometimes alſo 
become at once too weak; this is owing to the irruption of 


its way into them, and overflows them with ſuch a quantity of 
freſh water, that they are utterly ſpoiled. The brine-pits at 
Weſton near Stafford, afford a brine that ſtinks like rotten 


vomits violently, if taken even in a ſmall quantity. This 

2 a white flaky ſand, or ſtony matter, without 
ſmell or taſte, and the ſalt is pure and fine. | 
The fit at Droitwich in Worceſterſhire, affords no ſand in 


at the bottom of the pan, and the ſalt is the pureſt of all 
the others: and by 'the people of the country it is eſteemed 


This and the other pits hereabout, all have the ſmell of rotten 
eggs, eſpecially after a little reſt, as on the Monday morning 


after the Sunday's reſt. If meat be put to pickle in the brine | 


of theſe pits, inſtead of being preſerved it will ſtink in twen- 


falt of any inland pits in the world. 

The ſulphur ſpaws of Yorkſhire, which are very numerous 
in different parts of the county, all ſtink violently of rotten 
eggs; but if well drawn and worked, they would prove as 
inoffenſive as the reſt, and only ſo many weaker or ſtronger 
brine pits; and the ſmell is no other than that of the Cheſhire | 
and Staffordſhire brine, when it has been left ſome time at 
reſt. It is remarkable, that tho' the ſtony matter is depoſited 
in ſuch vaſt plenty by the waters of all our falt ſprings, it is 
not found in any abundance in thoſe places where ſalt is made 
out of ſea ſand, as in Lancaſhire and ſome other places ; ſo 
that it is much more than the natural quantity of ſpar con- 
tained in water that is thus depoſited ; and indeed it appears 
from trial, that the brine of our ſalt ſprings, in general, con- 
tains more than twenty times the quantity of ſpar that com- 
mon water does. | 

his ſtony matter ſeparates itſelf from the water before the 
ſalt does, and thus it appears in many other waters impreg- 
nated with mineral particles. The vitrolic waters all con- 
tain ochre and ſalt, and in all theſe the ochre ſeparates itſelf 
firft in the boiling, and then the vitriol ; and the ſtony matter 
Precipitated from common ſalt ſprings affords, on an analyſis, 


the ſalt called nitrum calcarium, in conſiderable abundance. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 156. ä ; 


ndian fiſh, approaching very much to the nature of the Eu- 
Topean turdus, but that it has no ſcales. Its body is not flat 
but rounded, and is variegated with blue and yellow ſpots ; 
its eyes ſtand very prominent, and the fiſh is able, at pleaſure, 
* thruſt them out or draw them in; its back - fin is prickly. 
* _ 5 and foul places, yet is a very well taſted 
$ Icht | 


bird of the ſtarling kind, called by the Portugueſe there the 


2 It is of the ſize of the common ſtarling; its beak 


thick, and of a pyramidal figure; its head broad and | 


SUPPL, Vor. I. 


PAT 


flatted ; its neck ſhort, which as it ſits it contracts aiſo, ſo 23 
to make it appear much ſhorter; its legs and feet are of 4 


duſky brown; it has a very loud and ſhrill voice; its head, 
neck, back, wings, and tail, are all of a browniſh black, 
with a faint admixture of green; the lower part of the throat, 
the breaſt, and the belly, are yellow, the upper part of the 
throat white; its beak is very ſhafp-pointed. Aarggrave's 
Hiſt. of Braſil. | 


PITCH (Cyd.)—The antients had a peculiar kind of pitch called 


brutia, which was inſpiſſated to a higher than ordinary degree for 
certain uſes; ſuch as the receiving a proper quantity of bees 
wax, to render it the zopiſſa uſed in coating the bottoms 
of ſhips; which the common pitch could not do, being 
of too ſoft a conſiſtence for this uſe. Pliny tells us, that it 
was made in this manner : The wood was . and formed 
into a pile, with proper trenches cut in the earth to receive 
what run from it in burning. When the pile was lighted, 
the firſt thing that flowed into theſe trenches was a thin fluid 
liquor like water, This, he ſays, was called cedrium in Syria, 
and was uſed in Egypt in the preſerving dead bodies. The 
next liquor that ran out from the pile, Fo ſays, was thicker, 
and was pitch; and that a part of this was afterwards boiled 
in braſs veſſels, with an admixture of vinegar, and then be- 


came very ſolid and hard, and was called by this name of 
' brutia. © | 


However right this author may be in his account of the bry- 
tia, it is evident that he errs in making the firſt runnings of 
the wood the cedrium; for this was peculiarly the name of the 
tar of the cedar; and as there are plenty of turpentine trees 
in Syria, and the pitch and tar of that country were always 


made of thoſe trees, it is very improper to give the name ce- 
drium to it: no one ever called the turpentine and cedar by 


the ſame name; nor is there any reaſon why their products 
ſhould be thus confounded. Vitruvius is very expreſs in aſ- 
certaining the ſenſe of the word cedria to the produce of the 
cedar ; he ſays, that the cypreſs and pine yield their ſeveral 
fat juices or reſins, and that the cedar in like manner yields 
its oil; which is thence called cedrium, or cedria, and has ſo 
much of the peculiar virtues of the wood, that it preſerved 
books and other things, on which it was rubbed, from being 
eaten by worms. | | | 

This author, however, tho' he diſtinguiſhes the product of 
the cedar from that of the cypreſs and pine, yet he confounds 
together the two ſubſtances, called by the Greeks cedrium 
and cedrelæum. The cedrium was properly the pitch of the 
cedar ; this was the hard ſubſtance produced by burning the 
wood; but the thin liquid ſubſtance called cedrelæum, which 
was the only thing that could be uſed for rubbing over books, 


Oc. was an oil ſeparated from this cedrium, or pitch of the 


cedar by melting. 


% . 


PITCH of Caſtro, in the materia medica, the name given by 


Boccone and ſome other writers, to a thick kind of bitumen 
found iſſuing out of the cracks of ſome rocks near the village 
of Caſtro; from whence it has its name: it is famous in the 


eccleſiaſtical ſtate for its medicinal virtues. Boccone Muſ. de 


. 


Prrek is alſo uſed by architects and builders, for the angle which 
ty-four hours, ſometimes in twelve, yet they yield the beſt | 


a gable-end, and conſequently the whole roof of a building 
is ſet to. If the length of each rafter be + of the breadth of 
the building, then they ſay that roof is of a true pitch; but 


if the rafters are longer, they ſay tis a high or ſharp-pitched 


roof; if ſhorter, they call it a Im or flat- pitehed roof. 


PITCHED, in the ſea language. They ſay the maſt is pitched, when 


it is put or let down into the ſtep ; alſo the maſt is pitched too 
far aft, when placed too near the ſtern. 


PITH, (Cycl.) in vegetation, the ſoft ſpun ſubſtance contain- 


ed in the central part of plants and trees. As the ſubſtance 
of the trunk in trees become more woody, the pith is com- 
preſſed and ſtraitened to ſuch a degree, that it wholly diſap- 
ears. | 
t is plain from this, that the office of the pith in vegetation 
cannot be very great, ſince it is not of perpetual duration. 
By its ſpungy ſtructure, it ſeems fitted to receive any ſuper- 
fluous — ha that might tranſude thro' the pores of the 


woody fibres. If by the exceſs of ſuch moiſture, or from any 


other cauſe, it happens to rot and periſh, as frequently hap- 
pens in elms, the tree is found to grow fully as well without 
it; a proof it is of no eſſential uſe in vegetation. Boerhaave's 
Chem. p. 139. | 3 

The pith of trees is continued farther into their minute parts 
than is generally conceived; the ſmalleſt branches and pedi- 
cles of the leaves and flowers have their ſhare of it, accord- 
ing to the nature of the tree they belong co ; and even the 
middle ribs of the leaves, when examined by the microſcope, 
are not without it: a tranſverſe ſection of one or theſe ribs 
of the leaf of a pithy tree, ſhews a very beautiful arrange- 
ment of veſſels, or little bladders, containing Ty of 
clear liquor, and reſembling in all teſpects thoſe of which 
the pith in the branches is compoſed. . The pith in theſe is 
not round, however, as in the others, but flat, and runs from 
one end of the pedicle to the other, in form of a thin white 
rib, gradually leſſening to a point. Ss 1 
The pith of plants, in fine, ſeems what the marrow is in any- 


mals, a congeries of an infinite number of veſicles, which 


2 Oo ſcem 


PITHYUSA, in botany, a name uſed by many authors for a 


PITUINA, in the materia medica, a name for the reſin of the 


'PIT 


Li 20 


that they. 12 * larger quantities of flowers than others; 
this are ſeen in the roſe, the lilac, and the com- 


the ſemivu pa, or 27 a name given by 
Aldrovanc | range American ani- 
mal which we call the aff. | | 5 
The nameè is comp dune of that of the fox and the ape; of 
the natures of both which animals it is ſuppoſed by ſome to |- 
participate. See the article Orossu m. | 
[THIAS, or PrirhrrEs, with ſome writers, a ſort of comet, 
or rather meteor, in form of a tub. Of theſe it is ſaid there are 
divers kinds, viz: ſome of an oval figure, others like a tun or bar- 
rel ſet perpendicular, and ſome like one inclined, or cut ſhort 
off; others having a hairy train or buſh, &c. | 


{mall ſpecies of ſpurge. See the article TyTHYMALUS. 


. pitch-tree. . : 

PITYTDES, a name uſed by ſome authors for the kernels in- 
cloſed in the cones of the fir or pitch-tree ; they are recom- 
mended by the old phyſicians, in diſorders of the breaſt. 

PITYLISMA, a name of one of the exerciſes preſcribed by 
the antient phyſicians, as of great ſervice in chronic caſes. 
It conſiſted in a perſon's walking on tip-toe, and ſtretching 
his hands as high above his head as he could, keeping the 
whole body. alſo as much upon the ſtretch as might be. In 
this condition the patient was to walk as far as he was well 


PLAct-bricks. See making of Brick. Hes 
PLACENTA (Cycl.)—The placenta has generally been locked 


PLA 


Bacon's Works Abr. Vol. II. p. 474 475. 


TKS Vas the 
MzmoRy, Cycl. and Suppl. 7 


upon as an 12 5 part among the ſecundines; but accord 
ing to Dr. Thomas Simſon of St. Andrews, it ems to þ. 
no place in the oVarium, nor in the uterus, till once the dene 
becomes contiguous to the fundus, and then eve contiguou 
part becomes really a placenta. He thinks the Tdi art 
a place peculiarly fitted for the growth of the placenta, as pro. 
per ſoik encourage the growth & the roots of trees and 1 4 
many of which are propagated by the branches however placed; 
bl 


ſo that every part of them ſeems equally fitted to be root oc 


branch. Hence he thinks extra uterine conceptions can hay 
no placenta ; and he ſays, there are no inſtances in autho f 
1 contradiét his opinion. See Med. Eff. Edinb. Vol. Iv. 
Art. 13. a | g 
The placenta does not increaſe in the ſame proportion wh; 
the fœtus does: for the ſmaller the foetus bs Ne rep, 
proportionally larger. Monro, in Med. Eſſ. Edinb. p. 1, 
from Ruyſch. 3 8 4 
The placenta generally adheres to, or near the fundus of the 
womb, and is covered on the fide next to the womb, with 3 
fine membranous continuation of the chorion. Vid. Mr, 
Medic. Ef Edind, Vol. IL p. 128. and the authoritis thn 
quoted. | 

The ſeparation of the platenta from the womb muſt produce 
abortions, and this may be occaſioned by different cauſes ope- 
rating in various manners, and requires very different treat- 
ment to prevent the loſs of the foetus. See Monro, in Med 
Ef. Edinb. Vol. II. Art. 11. or it's Abridgment, Vol. I. p.35 
ſeq. g 


PLACENT a, in botany, a term improperly given by Mr, Houſ- 


ton, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 421, to what is 
uſually called receptacle. See RRCETAuLUxM ſemi num. 


able, all the while moving about both hands as much as he PLACENTA, in natural hiſtory, the name of one of the claſſes 


could, in all directions. | 5 

PITYRIASIS, a name given by the antients to a ſcurfy diſor- 

der of the head and eye-brows, and of any other part where 
there is hair. It makes tlie {kin ſeem as if covered with bran, 

and. is attended with a troubleſome itching. _ £7 
PIVA, in the Italian muſic, a hautboy, or a cornet. See the 

articles — 869955 and Cox NET, cl. 
PLACAGN 


TAUGIA, in natural hiſtory, the tiatne of a 
genus of ſpars. e 


of the echini marini. The characters of theſe are, that they 
are of a depreſſed or flatted form, and are wrought in vari- 
ous ſhapes, as the paftry people make their cakes ; they all 
have a cinquefoil flower at their top, and their mouth is in 
the middle of 'the baſe; the aperture for their anus is uſually 
near the edge. See Tab. 8. Na „ -- 

Of this claſs there are three genera: 1. The mellita. 2. The 


laganum. And 3. The rotula. Which ſee under their ſeve - 


ral heads. Klein's Hift. Echin. p. 30. 


* 


he word is derived from the Greek , a cruſt, ay% pure, PLACENTA, among the antients, a kind of cheele-cabe, the 


and days, pellucid. © nag 
The bodies of this 8 r ſpars, or ſpar- 
ry bodies with much of the brightneſs and tranſparence o 
cryſtal, but debaſed of an admixture of earthy matter, and 
are imperfectly pellucid, and formed into thin plates with flat 


ſurfaces, but covered at times either in part or entirely, with PLAG 


moſt ſimple kind of which was made” of flower mixed with 
oil and cheeſe, to which honey was added: but the more 
luxurious ſort of people added likewiſe a great variety of 
herbs and fruits, as alſo ſugar, eggs, butter, Sc. Pitiſe. Lex, 
_ in voc. | 

AULOS, Mayas, among the antients, a kind of flute. 


tubercles or botryoide prominences, and are compoſed of ar- PLAGIOPLATEUS, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed by Ar- 


rangements of oblong concretions, of no determinately an- 
lar figure. _— a 
Of this genus there are only two known ſpecies, tho' theſe 
vary ſo much at times in figure, that they might lead an in- 
accurate obſerver into imagining there were many diſtinct 
ſpecies of each. 1. A hard ſemi-pellucid and yellowiſh brown 
one. This is found in many parts of England; in ſome 
places encruſting, over the ſides of fiſſures of ſtone, and in 
others coating over vegetable bodies in ſprings, &c. 2. A 
brittle "ellucid and whitiſh one, found on the ſides and tops 
of our ſubterranean caverns on Mendip hills and elſewhere, 
and in form of a roundiſh ball, ſeemingly compoſed of threads, 
in the neighbourhood of Eſperie in Hungary. Hills Hiſt. of 


Z | 
PLACAGNOSCIERTA, in natural hiſtory, the 'name of a ge- 
nus of ſpars. 

The word is deriyed from the Greek x, a cruſt, ay, pure, 


and cxiiph;, opake. | 


The'bodies of this genus are dull and opake cryſtalline ter- 
rene ſpars, formed into cruſts, and of an irregular and not 
ſtriated texture within. e e | HEL. 
Of this genus there are chfee known ſpecies : 1. A hard 
whitiſh brown 'one, found very frequently on the roofs and 
ſides of caverns on Mendip hills, and in other parts of Eng- 
land. 2. A dull crumbly whitiſh one, found in many parts 
of England, encruſting the ſides of caverns, and of fiſſures of 
ſtone, And 3. A dull pale brown friable one, of a very 
coarſe texture. This is the moſt common of all the bodies 
of this genus, and is found in variety of forms, among others 
enctuſting the ſides and bottoms of our tea-kettles, and other 


* 


veſſels, in which water is frequently boiled. Hill's Hiſt. of 


Fol. p, et Ee f 
PLACE (el.) - Place is uſed in the doctrine of artificial memo- 

ry: and theſe places may be either ſuch in à proper ſenſe, as a door, 

a window, a, corner, &c. or familiar and known perſons; 


or any other thing at pleaſure, providing they be placed in 
a certain order, animals, plants, words, letters, characters, 


hiſtorical perſo S of theſe 
ſome leſs fit for the purpoſe ; but ſuch kind of places 


nages, &c. tho' ſome of theſe are more and 
ly | 


tedi and others to fignify depreſſed, in oppoſition to the term 
cathetoplateus, which ſignifies compreſſed. See both explained 
under the article CATHEToOPLATEUs, 


claſſes, or families of fiſhes. The characters of which are, 
that the tail is placed horizoritally, They reſpire by means 
of lungs, and have uſually a double fiſtule in the head. They 
are viviparous, and the males have a penis anl teſtes, the fe- 
males the vulva, oyzria, mammæ, '&c. and they bring up 
their young with milk. 1 

The term is derived from the Greek vατe, tranſverſe, and 
pe, a tail. Vid. Artedi, Gen. Piſc. Linnei Syſtema Natur, 


PLAGUE (Ocl.)— Dr. Dover ſays he cured the plague among 
ſome ſailors, in a voyage, by one very plentiful bleeding to 


the quafitity of an hundred ounces, and with drink ſharpen- 


ed with ſpirit and oil of vitriol. Med. Ef. Edinb: 

PLAIN (Cycl.)—PLain ſurface, in geometry, that which lies 
evenly between its bounding lines ; and as a right line is the 

ſhorteſt extenſion from one point to another, ſo a plain ſur- 

face is the ſhorteſt extenſion. from one line to another. 

'PLAISE, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name for the fiſh called 

| by authors plateſſa and paſſer Levis, by ſome quadratulus. 

It is, according to the Artedian ſyſtem, a ſpecies of the pleu- 
ronectes, and is diſtinguiſhed by that author by the name of 
the pleuronectes with ſmooth ſides, and with a ſpine near the 
anus, and the eyes and ſix tubercles placed on the right ſide 
of the head. This name carries a diſtinctive character with 


mon uſe among authors for all the fiſh that are known to 5 
PLAN (c Fran of a b ry art, ith 
| d.)—PLan of a baſtion, in the military art, is 

_ fame with e face FER See FACE. 55 

PLANE - tree, platanus, in botany, the name of a genus of trees 
the characters of which are theſe: The flower is of the amen. 
'taceous Kind, and is of a glomerated ſhape, and compo 
of a great number of ſtamina with their | apices. Thel 
flowers are barren, And the embryo fruits are found on other 
parts of the plant; theſe finally become larger, and cont 


. help the memory, and raiſe it far above its natural 


Py 


ſeveral ſeeds winged with down. The 


PLAGIUR[, in natural hiſtory, the name of one of the great 


it; and it were to be wiſhed that we had ſuch names in com- 


PL A 


ies of platanus | 
1 . ws 0 oriental platanus. 2. The occidental or 
:roinian . Turn. Inſt. p. 590. 
. are the timbers which go fore and aft on 
P each ide of the ſhip, whereon lie the beams of the firſt | 


# 
ov 
4 
o 


. 


orlop. f ; f 
| in a ſhip. See GARBOARD. 
GST 0 VT he 3 the degree of heat given to plants. 
to a certain degree in the natural way, the ſooner they go 
through the whole buſineſs of their fructification. In the 
northern regions, where there are but a few ſummer months, 
the herbs all are ripened in them 1n a ſurprizing manner: in 
Lapland, for inſtance, where the greater part of the year is 
ſubject to intenſe and inceſſant froſts, and for a conſiderable 
time to the entire abſence of the ſun, the ſummer ſeaſon 
affords an exceſſive heat for two months, the ſun never ſetting: 
in all that time. This ſeaſon comes on toward the latter end 
of June, and the graſs and other herbs then firſt begin to 
appear in their young ſhoots above the ground, and the trees 
bud ; but all vegetation is, after this, carried on with ſuch 
ſpeed, that in a fortnight the flowers of the herbs and trees 
| | the leaves of their full ſize and maturity. 


' 
o 


are expanded, and 
Scheffer's Hiſt. Lapon. ' | 5 
The virtues of plants are very variable; a change of climate 
will alter or deſtroy them, as we ſee in many of the medicinal 
plants of other countries, brought over hither, which, tho' 
they ſeem to flouriſh with us, never poſſeſs their virtues in 
the ſame degreee as in their native climate. The bodies of 
different animals alſo render the effect of the ſame plant dif- 
ferefit : the tithymals or ſpurges are all of them very violent. 
cathartics, when taken by us; but yet they are eaten by goats 
and ſeveral other animals without hurt, or without any purgative 
effect, and ſeem to give them a particular ſhare of vigour and 
ſpirits. The fiſh are, on the other hand, more ſtrongly af- 
fected by it than we are; for the juice made into paſte with 
flower and honey, poiſons, or at leaft intoxicates them ſo, 
that they may be taken out of the water with one's hand. 
Bitter almonds are of no ill conſequence to us, yet they kill 
all ſorts of birds. Deſlande's Trait. Phyſiq. | 
Inper felt PLANTS, in botany, a name given to thoſe plants 
which ſeem to want both flower and ſeed. Theſe were once! 
a very large tribe'of plants, but the more accurate obſervations 
of the moderns have proved, that the moſt of theſe plants 
really contained ſeeds, and thoſe very numerous, tho ſo ſmall, 
as not to appear obvious to the naked eye: and probably the 
farther diſcoveries of the microſcope will in time leave us no 
one plant deſerving the appellation of imperfect. In Mr. Ray's 
time, many whole genera of plants were eſteemed imperfect ; 
but he includes the ſeveral kinds he calls ſo, under three gene- 
ral heads: 1, The ſubmarine. 2. The funguſes. And, 3. 
The moſſes. Tho' many of all theſe kinds have by later 
authors been ſhewn to have true ſeeds, and it is ſcarce to be 
doubted of the reſt. Ray's Synopl. Stirp. Brit. p. 1. 
Plowering of PLANTS. See the article FLOWERING. | 
Hnalyfis of PLAN Ts. The common method of attempting the 
analyſis of plants, by common diſtillations, gave hopes that it 


would prove very uſeful in determining their virtues ; but ex- 


periment ſhewed it to fail of this intent, fince the wholeſome 
Plants and the poiſonous ones afforded by this means much the 
ſame ſort of principles; and on the whole, theſe appeared in 
a great meaſure to be creatures of the fire rather than parts of 
the ſubject. This ſet Mr. Boulduc of the Paris academy 
upon trying, whether there might not be ſome way invented 
at once more ſimple and more certain; and with this view he 
attempted to examine the juices and decoctions of ſeveral 
Plants, to find their eſſential ſalts, which had not been pro- 
Cured in their natural ſtate by the chemical trials. The p/ant 
this gentleman choſe as the ſubject of his experiments in this 
view, was the common borage. 
Firſt, he made a large quantity of a decoction of borage ; 
this he divided into three equal parts: the firſt of theſe; he 
evaporated to a pellicle, or to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup ; it 
was then of a blackiſh colour, and was charged with a great 
quantity of oily particles. This being ſet by for ſome days in 
a warm time of the year, covered itſelf with a thick 'ſkin, 
which was again covered by a mouldineſs. When this ſkin 
was removed, there appeared underneath a large quantity of 
chryſtals, in fine ſlender filaments like needles, mixed among 
a large quantity of. other. cryſtals, which were ſmall, and of 
no regular figures; all theſe were ſwimming in a liquor of the 
thickneſs of a ſyrup. Theſe long cryſtals being taken out of 
the liquor, and laid upon a hot iron, took fire, and flamed in 
the manner of falt-petre when mixed with any ſulphureous 
ſubſtance; and, in truth, this was a falt-petre, yet loaded with 
the oily matter of the decoction. 

ere, therefore, is a clear proof, not only of the nitrous acid 

eing in this plant, but of plain nitre itſelf; for, on pouring 
oil of tartar on a ſolution of this ſalt, there was no precipita- 
don made of any ſubſtance whatever; which would have been 
2 had there been in this ſtate. any earthy matter for 

is. | 

The ſecond portion of this decoction was diveſted of its oil by 
means of lime, and then evaporated to a light pellicle over a 
very gentle heat. This was ſet by to reſt for ſome days, and 


enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


PLL 


finer and more perſect cryſtals were found, ſhot in the form of 


needles in it: thefe were truly nitrous, and occupied the upper 


part of the liquor; below theſe there were a great number of 


— ones, which were eafily known to be cryſtals of 
ea falt. | 

The long cryſtals of this operation took fire on a lighted char- 
coal, and appeared plain nitre; and the others, when dry, cre- 
pitated in the fire exactly in the manner of ſea ſalt: and when 
a ſolution of them was poured upon a ſolution of ſilver, made 
in ſpit of nitre, it immediately occaſioned a white curd to ap- 
pear, which being ſeparated, waſhed, and put to the fire, 
became a true luna cornea, being tranſparent and eaſily cut 
with a knife. Here, therefore, are plain proofs of nitre and 
fea ſalt in this plant, Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1734. 

The third portion of the deeoction was poured upon ſome 
freſh wood aſhes, and being afterwards evaporated to a pel- 
licle, and ſet by for ſome days, there was found in this more 
nitre than in any of the others; and that whiter and more 
clear, the others being uſually coloured browniſh or reddiſh by 
the decoction. The occafion of this ſeems to be, that part of 
the nitrous acid, which in the other experiments neither joined 

with any earthy matter, nor with the fatty matter of the de- 

coction, mixed with the ſalts of the lixivium, made by pour- 

ing the liquor which contained it on wood aſhes, and thus 

yielded a much larger quantity of ſaltpetre than before. 

The fatty ſubſtance which covered the firſt decoction being 

dried, was found to contain a great quantity of nitre, which 

it had not ſuffered to ſhoot, or form itſelf into cryſtals : this 

dried cruft being laid on a burning charcoal, took fire in the 

ſame manner as if nitre and powder of charcoal had been 

thrown into a crucible made red hot. 

The ſalts of the plant being thus obtained from its decoction, 

it was determined to try whether the p/ant remaining after the 

decoction had any more to yield. To try this, it was gently 

dried in a ſhade, and burned in a covered veſſel to a black 

coal, and afterwards, in an open fire, to aſhes. 

Of theſe aſhes there was made a lixivium in the common way, 


In order to be evaporated for the ſalt : this lixivium being mix- 


ed with ſyrup of violets, ſcarce at all altered it from its blue 


colours, only juft bringing on a faint greeniſhneſs, which ſoon 
went off again, and left the ſyrup of as fine a blue as before; 


this made 1t evident, either that there was very little alkali alt 
there, or elſe that it was blended with ſalts of ſome other kind, 
which altered its effects: and this proved to be the true ſtate 
of the matter on farther experiment, for, evaporating the lixi- 


vium to a pellicle, there very ſoon ſhot in it regular and 
beautiful cryſtals of a ſalt, having all the characters of tartarum 


vitriolatum. A ſecond evaporation of the lixivium afforded 
more of the ſame ſalt, but in ſmaller cryſtals. Evaporating 
the liquor to about half its quantity, and ſetting it again to 
ſhoot, there appeared plain "cubic cryſtals of ſea falt; which 
being ſtrictly examined, were found to be perfect ſea ſalt, no 
way altered, but having ſtood the force of the calcination. 

After theſe ſalts had been ſeparated from the lixivium, it 
changed ſyrup of violets immediately to a beautiful green, 


* . 


which colour it always retained, 


It is evident from theſe experiments, that this plant affords 


four different kinds of ſalts, viz. nitre, ſea ſalt, tartarum vi- 
triolatum, and the common fixed alkali; and it is'hence no 


trivial obſervation, that the three mineral acids are found here 


all in one plant. It js not to be ſuppoſed, indeed, that the 
tartarum vitriolatum was actually in the plant in that form, 
but it is very evident, that the vitriolic acid did always exiſt 
there, ready to form it; but that being, before the calcination, 
enveloped in the oily, matter of the plant, it was not eaſy to 
diſcover it either by its properties or effects: but as ſoon as 
the oil was diſſipated by fire in the calcination, the vitriolic 


acid immediately became free, and finding the alcaline ſalt of 


the plant, or its fixed nitre, which had remained after the de- 
flagration. it immediately united with it, and formed a tarta- 
rum vitriolatum in the ſame manner as a tartarum vitriolatum 


may be made from ſalt of tartar and common ſulphur, 


after the oily or inflammable part of the ſulphur is burnt 
away. ; 


It is not only this plant that yields a vitriolated tartar ſrom a 


lixivium with its aſhes, but great numbers of others of the 
aromatic and bitter kinds: whence it appears, that the vitrio- 
lic acid, tho? the moſt fixed of all the mineral acids, yet raiſes 
itſelf into the juices of a great number of plants; and on the 
reſult of great numbers of experiments, it appears, that there 
are very few plants which yield a pure alkaline ſalt, perhaps 
ſalt of tartar is the only 5 — pure known alkali of this 


kind, which retains. no portion of any other falt. 
Aſhes of PLAN TS. The aſhes of a plant caxefully-pr „ re- 
| of 


tains its exact form till diſturbed by accidents. ' The way 

preparing them is this: Take a whole plant which has been 
uſed for the diſtillation of the oil, water, &c. lay it evenly 
upon a flat plate of iron, and place this on a clear fire, that no 


ſmoak 97 prevent the ſucceſs of the operation; continue and 


raiſe the fire, till the whole ſubſtance of the plant appears per- 


fectly 3 There firſt ariſes a light ſmoak from it, this 
y 


becomes darker, and at length as black as pitch; 


u 
e ſmell of burning increaſes as the ſmoałk increaſes, at length 


the ſmoak breaks out into'flame, and then the ſmell in a great 
mea- 


oro 
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meaſure ceaſes: the plant by degrees grows black, as the ſmoak | 
ariſes, and as-ſoon as perfectly black all over, it takes fire. 
When the flame ceaſes, the leaves appear white; but if any 
| black ſpots remain, there are always ſeen ſparks of fire ſcatter | 
ing themſelves about on them, till the blackneſs is perfectly 
conſumed. The aſhes being now become perfectly white, 
yield no ſmell nor the leaſt appearance of fire; and they yet 
retain, after all this violence of fire, the perfect form of the | 
plant, even to a microſcopic obſervation : for, if examined 
by glaſſes, there will be found every feature and lineament of 
the plant, even the hairineſs of the ſtalks, or down upon the 
leaves; every riſing and cavity natural to the plant, appear alſo 
diſtin, and every the ſmalleſt fibre. But this only remains 
while they are unmoved, the moment they are diſturbed, tho 
but by breathing upon them, the whole falls to duſt, and the 
form is irrecoverably loſt. 8 
The aſhes thus carefully prepared, are perfectly inſipid and 
ſcentleſs, and when lixiviated in the common way for making 
the fixed ſalt, afford no ſalt at all; but only on the evaporation 
leave a ſmall quantity of a matter reſembling lime: the re- 
maining aſhes are wholly terreſtrial, and ſerve excellently for 
| the making copels, for the uſe of aſſaying. Boerhaave's Chem. 
. | | 

From this we learn, that the plant, by having been previouſly 
boiled in water in the diſtillation, was diveſted of all its falts; 
and that in general, water, with a great degree of heat, 1s ca- 
pable of extracting from any ky 4x6 all its ſaline particles, 
whether volatile or fixed. We find, however, that water can 
never ſeparate the fixed oil, which here ſhews itſelf to have 
._ Wholly remained in the plant, by the ſmoak, ſmell, and flame 

it yields; and by the ſparks of fire in the remaining black 
parts of the plant, which were wholly owing to the remains 
of this oil, no fire being able to make the ſmalleſt ſpark af- 
terwards appear in the aſhes. | 
Air, as well as fire, is neceſſary to this oil's taking flame; for 
in a covered veſſel it will not blaze till the cover is taken off. 
This thick oil is extremely different from what we call the eſ- 


ſential oil of a plant, and ſeems to be the ſame in all vege- | 
tables; and to this they owe their coheſion : while the eſſential | 


oil and ſalt are extracted from the plant by boiling, it yet 
| holds together in its native figure and ſtrength; but as ſoon as 

the black oil is diſſipated by burning, the whole firmneſs of 

the plant is loſt, and a breath of air blaſts it to duſt. 

Face of a PLANT. See the article Face, 

Senſitive PLANT. See MiMosa and SENSITIVE. 

Sea Pl Ax rs. See the article SE A-plants. 

Ford if PLANTS. See Foop eu ; 

Nouriſhment of PLANTS, See NOURISHMENT. 

Propagation of PLANTS. | See PROPAGATION. | 

Reſuſcitation of PLANTS. See RESUSCITATION, 

Poles of PLANTS, - See the article PASTURE. 

uices Fern See JUICES of plants. 

li of PLANTS. See the article OIL. 

Salts F PLANTS. It has been obſerved by all who have exa- 

mined the different eſſential ſalts of plants, that ſome of them, 

when thrown on the fire, have the effects of ſalt-petre, and 
others of common ſea-ſalt; and it has been concluded from 
hence, that they really contained particles of thoſe ſalts which 
their roots had taken in with their nouriſhment, and conveyed 
up into the ſtalk and leaves with the juices; and that theſe 

ſalts ſtill retained their original nature, and were no otherwiſe 
altered than by the mixture with other ſubſtances in the plant. 

But as two plants of different qualities, when ſet in the ſame 
earth cloſely by one another, ſhall out of the ſame juices make 
a medicine, a ſallad, or a poiſon; it cannot be, but that the 
ſubſtances abſorbed by the root, be they what they will, 

muſt be greatly altered in the plant; inſomuch, that a ſalt 
purely nitrous, when received into the root, might become 
of the nature of ſea ſalt, or of the volatile urinous kind, ac- 
cording to the different organs of the plants, and the different 
natural fermentations it might meet with there. To be per- 
fectly informed of this, Mr 


iment : 


2 * 


He took a large quantity of rich black garden mould, and 
waſhed it in ſeveral waters, to carry off all the ſalts it might 
contain: this done, he divided the earth into four boxes or 
caſes of wood, into each of which there was put about two 
hundred weight. Two of theſe caſes of earth he watered with 
a ſolution of ſalt-petre, ſo as to make each imbibe about two 
ounces of that ſalt; the other two caſes were left with the 


| earth inſipid as the waſhing had made it, and care taken to 


water them with none but perfectly pure water, ſo that they 
might remain as ſimple as poſſible. In one of the caſes of ni- 


trous earth, and in one of thoſe of ſimple earth, he ſowed | 


fennel ; and in the other two, garden creſſes. 

The herbs in all the caſes grew very well, and when they 
were grown to about eight inches high, they were all gathered ; 
and when the roots were cleanſed, and the whole product 
weighed, thoſe plants which had grown on the fimple earth 
weighed twenty-five ounces, and thoſe in the nitrous earth 
twenty-ſix; their ſmell and taſte manifeſted no ſort of differ- 
ence in either. In order to examine theſe plants, while yet 
quite freſh, by means of fire, he put a pound and an half of 


* 0 


\ 


* 


Homberg made the following 


each, with their roots, into a retart of glaſs : he placed theſe 


retorts firſt in a balneum mariz, and then in a ſand-heat, ;, 
order to drive over all the aqueous humidity. The quant; a 
of water from each retort was within a few grains of the ſay; 
weight ; and from the beginning to the end of the diſt 
there was not the leaſt appearance of any acid. 
After this, the creſſes which had grown i the inſipid earth 
ielded a drachm of volatile ſalt; and that which had grown 
in the earth which had iinbibed falt-petre, yielded ſeventy-five 
grains, | | | 
[ he oil of each was very nearly the ſame in quantity; that 
from the plants in the ſalt- petre earth weighing ſix grains more 
than that of the plants of the inſipid earth. _ 
The lixivial ſalt was two drachms from the plants in the gi. 
trous earth, and one drachm and fixty-ſeven grains from thoſe 
in the inſipid. | 
The differences between thoſe two parcels of plants upon the 
analyſis, appeared on the whole ſo little, that it could not be 
counted any thing; ſince the more or leſs cloſe luting of the 
veſſels, or many other accidents in the diſtillation, might have 
eaſily occaſioned as much in plants perfectly the ſame in all 


reſpects. If there be any thing, however, to be collected 
from the experiment, it is, that the earth moiſtened with 2 


lation, 


ſolution of nitre, yielded more of the principles than the 


other; probably from its actually affording a quantity of ſalt 
to the juices of the plant in the growth : but as the nitrous 
earth afforded a plant which yielded more oil than that from 
an inſipid ſoil, it muſt be from this that the lotions of the 
earth not being able to carry off any of the fatty parts, they 


remained in the ſame quantity in both; but that the nitre, 


where it was, had contributed ſomewhat to the breaking of 
them, and the rendering them more fit to be abſorbed by the 
plants. From the different weights of the plants when 
gathered, after the ſame time of growth, from the ſame 
ſeed, and with all the ſame advantages in common, proves, 
that the nitrous ſalts in the earth are not eſſentially neceſſary to 
vegetation, fince the plants in the infipid earth grew ve 

well without them; yet that they are very uſeful, ſince the 
Plants produced there were of a greater bulk, and according to 


the whole analyſis, if. the differences are to be depended on 2; 


reſulting wholly from the nature of the ſubjects, they yielded 


more of all the active principles; and therefore, that they 
were to all purpoſes better plants. | | 


The fennel in theſe boxes was not gathered with the creſles, 
but left till it began to bud for flowering : at this time there 


was found a very great difference, both in the ſize and appear- 
ance of the plants of the two ſorts of earth. That in the in- 
ſipid earth was lank, weak, and of a yellowiſh green; and 
being gathered, weighed only nineteen ounces: whereas the 
fennel growing on the nitrous earth ſeemed in a very vigorous 


ſtate, its leaves were of a dark green, and it weighed full two 


pounds. Mr. Homberg weighed nineteen ounces of each of 
the plants freſh, and with their roots, to make the analyſis of 
them in the ſame manner as he had before done that of the 
crefſes. In the firſt diſtillation the water began to taſte acid 
in the firſt drops, and continued to increaſe in acidity as long 
as it ran; and the inſipid earth left by the fennel which grew 


in the nitrous earth, was an ounce more in weight than the re- 
ſiduum of the plant which had grown in the inſipid ſoil. That of 


the nitrous earth yielded one drachm and twelve grains of oil; 
that in the ;nfipid, only ſixty-three grains: neither one nor 
the other yielded any volatile ſalt, only the laſt ounce of the 
aqueous liquor made ſome little efferveſcence. The firſt ſalt was 


in the quantity of three drachms from he fennel of the nitrous 


earth, and two drachms and ten grains from the inſipid earth. 
The plants had appeared above ground in the ſame time from 
their ſeeds in the nitrous and in the inſipid earth, and grew 
equally vigorous and well for a month; but after that time, 
tho' both were watered in the ſame manner, and the ſame care 
in all reſpects was taken of them, the plant on the inſipid earth 
became languid, and that on the nitrous earth continued to 

row vigorouſly and well. | 

t ſeems that in the firſt ſtages of the growth of the plants, the 
two lobes of the ſeed furniſhed a proper nouriſhment to the 
ſtalk and leaves, and required no more than mere water, 3 
pure ſimple fluid to divide its parts and carry it up from the 
root; but that when theſe lobes were wholly conſumed, and 
the plant was to find its whole nouriſhment in the earth, 
there an earth rendered inſipid by the carefully waſhing awa/ 
all its ſalts, could not ſupply a proper and ſufficient nouriſh 
ment, but that an earth, after it had been made to im- 
bibe a certain portion of nitre could: whence the fen- 
nel in the infipid earth could not continue to grow vigorouſſ 
after the lobes of the ſeed were deſtroyed, tho' that in the 


earth impregnated with an adventitious ſalt could. 


It is true, indeed, that the plant in the inſipid earth did not 
entirely periſh, and it is reaſonable to conclude thence, thi 
all the waſhing we can give with hot water cannot diveſt 

of all its ſalts, but only of thoſe which are moſt eaſily ſoluble; 
whence it takes away not all, but only the principal fund 0 
nutrition. All the waſhings, in the world muſt alſo leave ca 
impregnated with all the fatty particles it ever had, and the 
are very inſtrumental to the. growth of plants; but theſe, 
without ſome ſalts, ceaſe to be of their proper uſe, ſince the / 
cannot be broken or divided into parts ſmall enough to * 
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the veſſels of plant:, otherwiſe than by theſe ſalts. Mem 
Acad. Par. 1693. 


It is very obſervable, in the courſe of theſe experiments, that | 
t is 


| pl. in an earth containing ſalt petre, which 
1 3 nh: acid ſalt, yet vielded, on the analyſis, 
1 of rinciples. and not the leaſt mark of an acid in any 
_ I wh proceſſes, and this juſt in the ſame manner as if 
i 75 1 grown upon an earth impregnated with dung; and that 
1 ö el. whether growing on the nitrous earth, or on the 
3 1 afforded a large quantity of acid in all its principles, 
nad even its fixed ſalt, which was very little of the 


alkali; and by the mixture of the acid of the plant was con- | 


nature of a neutral ſalt. Hence it ap- 
_ = - galt, * acid in itſelf when abſorbed into the 
elk of an alkaline plant, ſuch as the creſs, ceaſes to be any 
bo _ an acid; and that a plant naturally. acid, whether it 
= in an earth impregnated with an acid ſalt, or wholly 
5 veſted of falts, yet it retains its acid nature, and gives proof 
of it in all its principles on an analylis ; whence it is very 
reaſonable to conclude, that the ſalts found in plan!s are made 
what they are in thoſe plants; and that the ſalts of the earth, 
in which the plant grows, be they of what nature they will, 
will change that nature in the veſſels of the plant, according 
to the diverſity of its organs, and of the different fermenta- 
tions they undergo in the courſe of their alteration there. 
The weights above mentioned are French, the word gros being 
tranſlated drachm, tho' really excceding it by twelve grains. 
See WEIGHT, Cycl. | 
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of common wheat, and of the maiz or Indian corn; the 
firſt being in reality no other than the common endmoſt 
branches of the firs, and the other the thicker boughs of va- 
rious ſpecies of that and of the pine kind, with their leaves 
fallen off; ſuch branches in ſuch a ſtate cannot but afford 
many irregular tubercles and papillæ, and in ſome ſpecies, 
ſuch as are more regularly diſpoſed. | ; 

Theſe are the kinds molt obvious in England; and theſe are 
either immerſed in the ſlaty ſtone which conſtitutes whole 
ſtrata, or in flatted nodules, uſually of about three inches 
broad, which readily ſplit into two pieces on being ftruck. 
They are moſt common in Kenton coal-pits, near Newcaſtle, 
and the foreſt of Dean, in Glouceſterſnire; but are more of 
leſs found about almoſt all our coal-pits, and many of our 
iron mines. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſ. 6. 

Tho! theſe ſeem the only ſpecies of plants found with us, yet 
in Germany there are many others, and thoſe found in dif- 
ferent ſubſtances. A whitiſh ſtone, a little harder than chalk, fre- 
quently contains them: they are found alſo often in a grey ſlaty 
ſtone, of a firmer texture, not unfrequently in a blackiſh one, 
and at times in many others: nor are the bodies themſelves 


leſs various here than the matter in which they are contained: 


the leaves of trees are found in great abundance, among which 
thoſe of the willow, poplar, whitethorn, and pear-trees, ate 
the moſt common; ſmall branches of box, leafs of the olive- 
tree, and ſtalks of garden thyme, are alſo found there; and 
ſometimes ears of the various ſpecies of corn, and the larger 


as well as the ſmaller moſſes in great abundance. 


Trachee of PLANTS See the article TRACHEZ of plants, 
T-anſrortation of PLANTS. See TRANSPORTATION of plants. 
PLaNts in Amber. The cabinets of the curious afford numerous 


Theſe ſeem the tender vegetables, or herbaceous plants, cer- 
tainly found thus immerſed in hard ſtone, and buried at great 


inſtances of ſmall animals, ſuch as flies, beetles, and the like, 


buried in amber; but the parts of plants are more rarely found | 
thus preſerved ; yet we are not without inſtances that the ſame 


t 
accident may happen to them. The learned Hartman men- Ice Pl. AN r. 


depths in the earth; others of many kinds there are alſo 
named by authors, but as in bodies ſo imperfect, errors are 
eaſily fallen into, theſe ſeem all that can be aſcertained be- 
yond mere conjecture. Hills Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 640. | 
See the article Icx. 


tions a piece of amber in his own poſſeſſion, in which there PLANT-7oot, a term uſed by Dr. Grew to expreſs the radicle in 


were preſerved ſome leaves of the common alga, and another 
in which a ſeed of the common lime-tree, with part of its pe- 
dicle, and others in which the capſule with its ſeeds and pe- 


dicle were preſerved ; the pedicle ſtanding out at the end of | 


the piece of aniber. 


ſeeds : he by this name diſtinguiſhes it from what he calls the 
ſeminal root; which is a very different ſubſtance diſtributed 
throughout the parenchyma of the ſeed, but wholly different 
from it, and preying upon it as the plant-rort does upon the 
earth. Grew's Anat. of Plants. See the article SEMiN A r-roor. 


Some have given accounts of whole pinnated leaves of plants PLANTAGiNELLA, in botany, a name given by Dillenius 


thus preſerved, and the moſſes are ſo common, that there is 
no doubt of the reality of their being naturally buried there. 


to a genus of plants ſince called by. Linnzus limeſella. Dil- 
len. See the article LiMosELLA. 


They are generally found only in ſingle leaves and ſmall frag- PLAN TAGO, plantain, in botany, the name of a genus of 


ments, but ſometimes in whole branches; in which caſe am- 
ber can ſhew no greater beauty. Pieces of ſtraws, ſticks, and 
the barks of trees are often ſound in it alſo; but the greater 


part of theſe, when ſtrictly examined, are found to be frag- 


ments of foſſile wood, or of the matter called by Hartman 
the matrix of amber; which is a fibroſe ſubſtance, and much 
of the appearance of wood, but is really only a bituminous 
earth. Theſe all muſt have been received into the amber in 


the ſame manner that the inſects were; that is, while the am- 
ber was yet moiſt or ſoft. Theſe things falling into its way 
might bury themſelves in it, and then muſt be preſerved in 
it in the hardened ſtate. See SUCCINUM. | 


Foſſite PLANTS. Many ſpecies of tender and herbaceous plants 
are found at this day, in great abundance, þuried at conſider- 
able depths in the earth, and converted, as it were, into the 
nature of the matter they lie among; foffile wood is often 
found very little altered, and often impregnated with ſub- 
ſtances of almoſt all the different foffile kinds, and lodged 
in all the ſeveral ſtrata, ſometimes firmly embedded in hard 
matter, ſometimes looſe : but this is by no means the caſe 
with the tenderer and more delicate ſubjects of the vegetable 
world. Theſe are uſually immerſed either in a blackiſh ſlaty 
ſubſtance, found lying over the ſtrata of coal, or elſe in 
looſe nodu'es of ferrugineous matter of a pebble-like form, 
and they are always altered into the nature of the ſubſtance 
they lie among ; what we meet with of theſe are principally 
of the fern kind ; and what is very ſingular, tho? a very cer- 
tain truth, is, that theſe are principally the ferns of Ameri- 
can growth, not thoſe of our own climate. 
The moſt frequent folſile plants are the polypody, ſpleenwort, 
oſmund, trichomanes, and the ſeveral larger and ſmaller ferns ; 
but beſide theſe there are alſo found pieces of the equiſetums, 
or horſe-tails, and joints of the ſtellated plants, as the clivers, 
madder, and the like ; and theſe have been too often miſtaken 

| tor flowers; ſometimes there are alſo found compleat graſſes, 

or parts of them, as alſo reeds and other water plants; ſome- 
umes the ears of corn, and not unfrequently the twigs or 
bark, and impreſſions of the bark, and fruit of the pine or 
fir kind, which have been, from their ſcaly appearance, miſ- 
taken for the ſkins of fiſhes and ſometimes, but that very 
rarely, we meet with moſſes and ſea-flants. | 

Many of the ferns not unfr: quently found, are of very ſin- 

gular kinds, and ſome ſpecies yet unknown to us; and the 

eaves of ſome appear ſet at regular diſtances, with round 
protuberances and cavities. The ſtones which contain theſe 
plants ſplit readily, and are often found to contain, on one 
de, the impreſſion of the plant; and on the other the pro- 
minent plant itſelf : and beſide all that have been mentioned, 


have been frequently ſi to be found with us ears 
Surprr. Vo. Il. _— | 


plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower conſiſts 
of one Jeaf, and is wide, expandcd at the opening, and uſual- 
ly divided into four ſegments ; from the bottom of this flower 
riſes a piſtil ſurrounded with ſtamina of conſiderable length : 
the piſtil becomes afterwards an oval or conic ſeed- veſſel; 


which when ripe ſeparates tranſverſely into two pieces, and is 


divided by an intermediate ſeptum into two cells, filled with 
oblong ſeeds. Z 

The ſpecies of plantain, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The ſmooth broad-leaved plantain: 2. The broad- 
leaved plantain, with finuated leaves. 3. The broad-leaved 
plantain, with blood coloured leaves. 4. The broad-leaved 
hoary plantain. 5. The broad-leaved hoary plantain, with 
a white ſpike. 6. The broad-leaved roſe plantain, with an 
expanded flower. 7. The broad-leaved roſe plantain, with 
flowers diſpoſed in tufts. 8. The broad-leaved plantain, with 
a buſhy panicle. 9. The broad-leaved hoary plantain, with 
various ſpikes. 10. The ſmaller broad-leaved ſmooth plan- 
tain. | 11. The ſmaller broad-leaved hoary plantain 12. The 
hairy or woolly plantain. 13. The great narrow-leaved plan- 
tain. 14. The ſmall proliferous narrow-leaved plantain, 
with foliaceous tops to the ſtalks. 15. The common narrow- 
leaved proliferous plantain. 16, The narrow-leaved ſilvery 
plantain. 17. The narrow-leaved ſerrated plantain. 18. The 
ſhrubby narrow-leaved plantain. 19. The great broad-leaved 
hoary plantain, with three ribs to each leaf. 20. The leſſer 
'narrow-leaved plantain. 21. The hairy bulboſe rooted plan- 
tain. 22. The narrow-leaved plantain, with tufts like the 
lagopus. 23. The narroweſt-Jeaved three ribbed plantain, 
24. The alpine plantain, with long, narrow and blackiſh leaves. 
25. The three-ribbed mountain-p/antain. 26, The narrow- 
leaved and white Spaniſh plantain. 27. The narrow-leaved 
white French plantain. 28. The great narrow-leaved ſea- 
plantain, called by ſome the ſea coronopus. 29. The leſſer 
narrow-leaved ſea-p/antain. S The ſmalleſt ſea-plantain, 
with rigid graſſy leaves. 31. The greater graſſy-leaved plan- 
tain. 32. The ſmaller graſſy-leaved plantain. 33. The 
ſmalleſt narrow leaved plantain, with heads like the hare's foot. 
24. The one-flowered e marſh-plantain. 35. The 
hairy ſea-p/antain. of Portugal, wich a very long ſpike. 36. 
The hairy ſea-plantain of Portugal, with a ſhort ſpike. - 
Theſe are properly plantains ; but the large plants commonly 
called by authors water plantains, are ſpecies of ranunculus. 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 127. See RANUNCULUS. | 


PLANTAGO, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, is made the 


name of a large genus of plants, taking jn, beſide the ſeveral 
ſpecies of plantains, uſually ſo called, the pſyllium, or fleawort, 
the coronopus or buckſhorn, and the gramen junceum, of 


ruſh-graſs. 
1 2 P The 


, 


cCutti | 
fectly true; but the miſtake was the want of proper accuracy 
in the obſervation; for this body, which was ſuppoſed to be 


to be left; and they are to 
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The characters of this genus are theſe : The cup is an erect 
very ſhort perianthium, divided into four at the edges, and | 
remaining after the flower is fallen. The flower conſiſts of | 
one petal, in form of a cylindraceo-globoſe tube, with the limb 
cut into four parts; the ſegments being depreſſed, of an oval 
figure and pointed; the ſtamina are four extremely long, erect 
capillary filaments ; the antheræ are oblong, flatted, and lean 
upon the ſtamina; the germen of the piſtil is of an oval 

figure; the ſtyle is flender, and but of half the length of the 
_ ſtamina; and the ſtigma is ſimple ; the fruit is an oval cap- 


ſule, containing two cells, parting horizontally ; the ſeeds are 
numerous, and oblong. Linnæi Genera Plant. p. 46. 


PLANTE-ver, in natural hiſtory, the name of an herb ſent 
. over from China, where it is called hiatſaotonetchom ; that is 


to ſay, a plant which at a certain time of the year changes 


into a worm. The Chineſe ſay, that this is a plant during 
the ſummer ſeaſon ; but that in winter its ſtalk dies, and the 
root becomes a worm. Mr. Reaumur has well obſerved, 
that in the preſent improved ſtate of natural knowledge, we 


can give no credit to ſuch marvellous accounts ; and of the 
Toots, ſent over to the Academy at Paris, it appeared, that. 
only a certain part of each was to undergo this change : this, 
however, if true, was no leſs a marvel than that the whole 
| ſhould, 
Father Parenin, who ſent it to France, obſerves, in his ac- 
count of it, that it was a very ſcarce plant even in China; 
being found only at the palace of Pekin there, where alſo it 
was not native, but brought from the mountains of Tibet, 
and ſome other places on the confines of the Chineſe domi- 
nions. This father had never ſeen the leaves or flowers of 
the plant, but only its roots, which were in high eſteem their, 
not only becauſe of their miraculous changes, but from there 


poſſeſſing the virtues of the famous ginſeng; but with this 


advantage, that the uſe of them was not ſubject to be attend- 


ed with thoſe hæmorrhages which frequently affected the per- 
ſons who take large quantities of that famous root. I he 
roots of this plante-ver are uſually about a quarter of an inch 
thick, and from an inch to three inches in length; but ther 
.are much larger .in the places where they grow. | 
_ Theſe roots had nothing particular in their figure or appear- 
_ ance; but with theſe the father ſent ſome of thoſe which 
were ſuppoſed to be changed into worms, concerning which 
he obſerved, that nothing could more exactly expreſs a worm 
or caterpillar; the head, the eyes, the feet, and the mouth, 
being all plainly diſtinguiſhable, as well as the ſeveral folds and 
ggs in of the body. This account was found to be per- 


the root transformed, had in reality never been any part of 
the plant, but was found to be really and truly a caterpillar. 


This was one of the under-ground kind, or at leaſt of thoſe | 


which go into the ground to paſs their transformation: of 
theſe we have a great many different ſpecies in all parts of 
Europe, and ſome of them, when they are entering into their 
nymph ſtate, have a cuſtom of faſtening themſelves to the 
roots of plants. Of this kind was the Chineſe inſect, which 
when the time of its change approached, always ſelected the 
roots of this plant as of a proper ſize and dimenſion for its 
purpoſe ; and gnawing off the end hollowed away the ſtump, 
ſo as to introduce its tail into the cavity ; where it remains 
covered with the bark of the root, which ſo nicely joins to 
it, that people who obſerve it in a flight way cannot but miſ- 


take it to be a part of the root, or the remainder of the root, 
a continuation of its body, The more accurate naturaliſts 
will, however, eaſy diſtinguiſh the vegetable fibres, which 


make up the root from the animal ones of the caterpillar ; and 


to an eye accuſtomed to ſuch reſearches, the nice joining of 


the tail to the remainder of the root will eaſily diſcover it- 
ſelf. Mem. Acad. Par, 17 20. 


PLANTED --oat, in the manege. See HaiR, Cyl. | 
PLASHING, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs an opera- 


_ tion performed at certain times upon their quickſet-hedges, in 


order to aſſiſt their growth and continuance. This operation 


is performed ſometimes in October, but more uſually in Fe- 


| bruary; and this is by much the better ſeaſon for it. Sup- 


poſe a hedge to be of twenty or thirty years growth, and full 
of old ſtubs as well as young ſhoots, this is the kind of 
| hedge that requires plaſbing moſt of all. 
The old d ubs muſt be cut off within two or three inches of 
the ground, and the beſt and longeſt of the middle ſized 
ſhoots muſt be left to lay down. Some of the ftrongeſt of 
. theſe muſt alſo be left to anſwer the purpoſe of ſtakes. Theſe 
are to be cut off to the height at which the hedge is intended 
and at ten foot diſtance one from 
another: when there are not proper ſhoots for theſe at the due 
diſtances, their places muſt be ſupplied with common ſtakes 
of dead wood. The hedge is to be firſt thinned, by cutting 
away all but thoſe ſhoots. which are intended to be uſed either 
as ſtakes, or the other work of the plaſbing : the ditch is to 
be cleaned out with the ſpade: the ditch muſt be now, dug 
as at firſt, with ſloping ſid es each way; and when there is 
any cavity on the. bank on which the hedge grows, or the 
Earth bas been waſhed away from the roots of the ſhrubs, it 
is to be made good by facing it, as they expreſs it, with the 
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mould dug from the upper part of the ditch ; all the reſt . 
the earth dug out of the ditch is to be laid upon the top Gf 
the bank, and the owner ſhould look carefully into it tha. 
this be done ſor the workmen, to ſpare themſelves troy). 
are apt to throw as much as they can upon the face of the 
bank; which being by this means overloaded, is foon wat. 


ed off into the ditch again, and a very great part of the 
work undone again, whereas what is laid on the top of the 


bank always remains there, and makes a good fence of an 


indifferent hedge. 5 
In the flaſping the quick, two extremes are to be avoided; 
[theſe are, the laying it too low, and the Jaying it too thick: 
this makes the ſap run all into the ſhoots, and leaves die 
plaſbes without ſufficient nouriſhment ; which, with the thick. 
neſs of the hedge, finally kills them. The other extreme of 
laying them too high, is equally to be avoided ; for this car. 
ries up all the nouriſhment into the plafhes, and ſo makes the 
ſhoots ſmall and weak at the bottom, and, confequently, the 
| hedge thin. 'This is a common error in the north of Eng. 
land. The beſt hedges made any where in England, are thy% 
of Hertfordſhire ; and they are plaſbed in a middle way be. 
tween the two extremes, and the cattle are by that prevented 
both from croping the young ſhoots, and from going thro/; 
and a new and vigorous hedge ſoon forms itſelf. 
When the ſhoot is bent down that is intended to be labels, 
it muſt be cut halfway thro' with the bill: the cut muſt be 
given ſloping, ſomewhat downwards, and then it is to he 
wound about the ſtakes, and after this its ſuperfluous bran- 
ches are to be cut off, as they ſtand out at the ſides of th: 
hedge. If for the firſt year or two the field where a new 
hedge is made can be ploughed, it will thrive the better for 
it; but if the ſtubs are very old, it is beſt to cut them quite 
down, and to ſecure them with good dead hedges on both 
ſides, till the ſhoots are grown up from them ſtrong enough 
to plaſh; and wherever void ſpaces are ſeen, new ſets are to 
be planted to fill them up. A new hedge raiſed from ſets in 
the common way, generally requires plaſhing about eight or 
nine years after. Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 10. 


| PLASTER (Cyd.)—PLAsTER, in pharmacy, an external ap- 


plication of a harder conſiſtence than our ointments : cheſe 
are to be ſpread according to the different circumſtances of 


the wound, place, or patient, either upon linnen or leather. 


If the part upon which they are to be laid be naturally hairy, 
it mult be ſhaved ; but that they may ſtick the better, the na- 
tural ſhape of the part muſt be conſulted, and the p/a/ter ſpread 
and formed accordingly, either round, ſquare, triangular, 
elleptical, in a lunar form, or in ſhape of the letter T. Some 
alſo are divided at both ends, and others are perforated in the 
middle; theſe laſt are of frequent uſe in fractures attended 
with a wound ; for by this contrivance the wound may be 
cleanſed and dreſſed without removing the plaſter. Thel: 
plaſters are of different forms, accordirg to the part they are 
laid on; but they are uſually ſquare, or round; and indeed 
there is almoſt no part of the body which a pla/ter of one of 
thoſe forms may not be made to ſerve for, if it be notched 
about the edges with a pair of ſciſſers. 

The uſes of flaſters are various; they are ſerviceable in ſe 

curing the dreflings, they alſo forward the maturation of the 

pus, agglutinate and heal wounds, unite broken bones, heal 
burns, aſſuage pain, and ſtrengthen weak parts. Hebels 

Surg. p. 18. 

PLASTER of Paris, The method of repreſenting a face tru 
in plaſter of Paris, is this: The perſon whoſe figure is de- 
ſigned is laid on his back, with any convenient thing to keep 
off the hair. Into each noſtril is conveyed a conical piece ot 
{tiff paper, open at both ends, to allow of reſpiration. Thele 
tubes being anointed with oil, are ſupported by the hand of 
an aſſiſtant; then the face is lightly . oiled over, and the eyes 
being kept ſhut, alabaſter freſh calcined, and tempered to l 

thinniſh conſiſtence with water, is by ſpoonfuls nimbly throw" 
all over the face, till it lies near the thickneſs of an inch, 
This matter grows ſenſibly hot, and in about a quarter of al 
hour hardening into a kind of {tony concretion; which bei"; 
gently taken off repreſents, on its concave ſurface, the mi- 
nuteſt part of the original face. In this a head of good clay 
may be moulded, and therein the eyes are to be opened, an 
other neceſſary amendments made. This ſecond face bells 
anointed with oil, a ſecond mould of calcined alabaſter & 
made, conſiſting of two parts joined lengthways along de 
ridge of the noſe; and herein may be caſt, with the fam* 
matter, a face extremely like the original. Boyle's Works 
abr. Vol. I. p. 132. _— ; 
If finely (powdered alabaſter, or plaſter. of Paris, be put into 
a baſon over a fire, it will, when hot, aſſume the appearalce 
of a fluid, by rolling in waves, yielding to the touch, 


ing, Oc. all which properties it again loſes on the departu 
of the heat; and being thrown upon paper, will not ha 0 
wet it, but immediately diſcover itſelf to be as moto 

as before it was ſet over the fire; whereby it appears 
that a heap of ſuch little bodies, as are neither fh 3 
cal, nor otherwiſe regularly ſhaped, nor ſmall enoug' 
to be below the diſcernment of the eye, may, without 
ſiun, be made fluid, barely «by a ſufficiently ſtrong and 


rious agitation of the particles which compoſe it; and c 
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over, loſe its fluidity immediately upon the ceſſation thereof 
Boyles Works abr. Vol. I. p. 313. F 
Two or three ſpoonfuls of burnt alavaiter, mixed up thin 
with water, in a ſhort time coagulate, at the bottom of a veſ- 
** {41 full of water, into a bard lump, notwithſtanding the water 
that ſurrounded it. Artificers obſerve that the coagulating 
property of burht alabaſter will be very much impaired cr loſt, 
if the powder be kept too long, cipccially if in the open 
air, before it is made uſe of; and when it hath been once 
tempered with water, and ſuffered to grow hard, they Cannot 
by any burning or powdering of it again, make it ſery iceable 
for their purpoſe as before. Boyles Works abr. Vol. J. 
p. 341. OM „„ | 
This matter, willen wrought into veſſels, Sc. is ſtill of fo 
looſe and ſpungy A texture, that the air has ealy paſlage thro' 
it. Mr. Boyle gives an account .among his experiments with 
the air-pump, of his preparing a tube of this plaſter, cloſcd 
at one end and open at the other, and on applying the open 
end to the ceme-1t, as is uſually, done with the receivers, it 
was found utterly impoſſible to, exnault all the air out- of it ; 
for frech air from without preſſed in as faſt as the other, or 
internal air, was extwuited, tho' the ſides of the tube were of 
a conſiderable thickaufs. A tube of iron was then put on the 
engine; ſo that being filled with water, the tube of plaſter of 
Paris was covered with it; and on uſing the pump, it was 
immediateiy ſeen, that the water paſted through into it as eaſily 
as the air had done, when that was the ambient fluid. 
this, trying it with Venice turpentine inſtead of water, 
the thing ſucceeded very well; and the tube might be per-. 
fectly exhauſted, and would remain in that ftate ſeveral hours. 
After this, on pouring ſome hot oil upon the turpentine, the 
caſe was much altered ; for the turpentine melting with this, 
that became a thinner fluid, and in this ſtate capable of pafling 
like water into the pores of the p/a/ter. On taking away 
the tube after this, it was remarkable that the turpentine, 
which had pervaded and filled its pores, rendered it tranſpa- 
rent, in the manner that water gives tranſparency to that ſin- 
gular ſtone called oculus mundi. In this manner, the weight of 
air, under proper management, will be capable of making 
ſeveral ſorts of glues penetrate plaſter f Paris; and not only 
this, but baked earth, wood, and all, other bodies porous 


enough to admit water on this occaſion, Philoſ. Tranſ. 
Ne. 122, | ; * 


PLASTERING. The modern taſte runs greatly into plaſter- | 


ing; and it were much to be wiſhed that this art could be 
again brought to its antient perfection. In our beſt buildings 
the plaſtered walls and ceilings crack and fly, and in a little 
time grow damp, or moulder to decay. The Romans had an 
art of rendering their works of this kind much more firm and 
durable, and there is no reaſon to deſpair of reviving this art 
by proper trials. | | 

The antient plaſtering of theſe people, preſerved to this time, 
where it has not met with violent blows or injuries from ac- 
cidents, is ſtill found as firm and ſolid, as free from cracks or 
crevices, and as ſmooth and poliſhed on the ſurface, as if made 
of marble. The bottoms: and ſides of the Roman aqueducts 
were made of this p/a/tering, and endured many ages without 
hurt, unleſs by accidents; witneſs that whereof ſome yards 
are ſtill to be found on the top of the Pont de Garde, near 
Niſmes, for the ſupport of which that famous bridge was 
built to carry water to the ſaid town. The roofs of houſes, 
and the floors of rooms at Venice are covered with a fort of 
Plajier, made of later date, and yet ſtrong enough to endure 
the ſun and weather for ſeveral ages, without cracking or ſpoil- 
ng, and without much injury from people's feet. 

The ſecret of preparing this Venetian þp a/er is not among 
us; but it would be worth while to try whether ſuch a ſub- 
tance might not be made by boiling the powder of gypſum 
dry over the fire, for it will boil in the manner of water; and 
when this boiling or recalcining was over, the mixing with it 
relin, or pitch, or both together, with common ſulphur, and 
the powder of ſea-ſhells. If theſe were all mixcd together, 
and the water added to it hot, and the matter all kept hot 
upon the fire till the inſtant of its being uſed, ſo that it might 
be laid on hot, it is poſſible this ſecret might be hit upon. | 

ax and oil of turpentine may be alſo tried as additions: 

theſe being the common ingredients in ſuch cements as we | 
ave accounts of as the firmeſt. Strong ale-wort is by ſome 
Irected to be uſed, inſtead of water, to make mortar of lime- 
ſtone be of a more than ordinary ſtrength. It is poſſible, that 
the uſe of this tenacious liquor to the powdered ingredients of | 
this propoſed faſter, might greatly add to their ſolidity and 


* 


pj eg Phil. Tranſ. No. 92. | 
2 (Hel. )=PLAT-veins, in the manege, called in French 


„ae the veins in which we bleed horſes, one in the lower 
part of each ſhoulder, when we blood a horſe in the ſhoul- 
nz and in the flat part of the thighs. | 
ng in a ſhip, flat ropes made of rope-yarn, and weaved | 
8 m _ tne other: they ſerve to ſave the cable from, galling 
( — or to wind about the flukes of the anchors, to 
e pennant of the fore-ſheet from galling againſt them. 
] AT A 8, the plane tree. See PLANB=tree. 
bea word uſed by ſome auatomical writers to expreſs 


After | 


—_ 
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*LATEA, in zoology, the na 
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PLATAMON, a word uſed to expreſs a low and imooth rock; 


juſt appearing above water, 


PLATANARIA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors 


have called the ſpargdrium, or burr-reed, from its round echi- 


nated fruit, which in ſhape and fize much reſemble thoſe of 
the p/atanus. 


PLATE, (Cycl.) a term uſed. by our ſportſmen to expreſs the 


reward given to the beſt horſe at our races. | 
The winning a plate is not a work of a few days to the owner 
of the horſe, but great care and preparation are to be made for 
it, if there is any great dependance on the ſucceſs. A month 
is the leaſt time that can be allowed to draw the horie's body 
clear, and to refine his wind to that degree of periection that 
is attainable by art. 
Tt is firſt neceſlary to take an exact view of his body, whether 
he be low or high in fleſn; and it is alſo neceilary to coniider, 
whether he be dull and heavy, or briſk and hvely when 
abroad. If he appcar dull and heavy, and there is reaſon to 
ſuppoſe it is owing to too hard riding; or, as the jockies ex- 
preſs it, to ſome greaſe that has been diſtolved in hunting, and 
has not been removed by ſcouring, then the proper re:nedy is 
half an ounce of diapente, given in a pint of good fack ; this 
will at once remove the caule, and revive the creature's tpirits. 
After this, for the firſt week of the month, he is to be fed 
with cats, bread, and ſplit beans, giving him ſometimes the 
one, and ſometimes the other, as he likes beſt; and always 
leaving {ome in the locker, that he may feed at leiſure when 
he is left alone. When the groom returns at the feeding time, 
whatever is left of this muſt be removed, and freſh given; 
by this means the creature will ſoon become high ſpirited, 
' wanton, and full of play. Every day he muſt be rode out an 
airing, and every other day it will be proper to give him a 


little more exerciſe ; but not ſo much as to make him ſweat 


too much, 

The beans and oats in this c-ſ2 are to be put into a bag, and. 
beaten till the hulls are All off, and then winnowed clean; 
and the bread, inſtead of / being chipped in the common way, 
is to have the cruſt clean cut off. | 

If the horſe be in good fleſh and_ſpirits when taken up for its 
month's preparation, the diapente muit be omitted; and the 
chief buſineſs will be to give him good food, and 1c much 
exerciſe as will keep him in wind, without ove! ſweating or 
tiring his ſpirits. When he takes larger cxercifes aſterwarus, 
towards the end of the month, it will be proper to have ſome 
horſes in the place to run agaiaſt him, This will put him 
upon his mettle, and the beating them will give him ſpirits 
This, however, is to be cautivuſly obſerved, that he has not 
a bloody heat given him for ten days or a fortnight before the 
fate is to be run for; and that the laſt heat that is given 
him the day before the race, muſt be in his cloaths: this will 
make him run with greatly more vigour, when ſtripped for the 
race, and feeling the cold wind on every. part. In the ſecond 
week the horſe ſhould have the ſame food and more exerciſe, 
and in the laſt fortnight he muſt have dried oats, that have 
been hulled by beating; after this they are to be wetted in a 
quantity of whitcs of eggs, beaten up, and then laid out in 
the ſun to dry; and when as dry as before, the horle is to 
have them. [his fort of food is very light of di;efiion, and 
very good for the creature's wind. 'I he beans in this time 
ſhould be given more ſparingly, and the bread ſhould be made 
of three parts wheat, and one part beans. if he ſhould be- 
come co(iive under this courſe, he muſt then have ſome ale 
and whites of eggs beaten together : this will cool him, and 
keep his body moiſt. ; | 

In the laſt week the maſh is to be omitted, and barley-water 
given him in its place, and every day, tili the day before the 
race: he ſhould have his fill of hay, then he muſt have it 
given him more ſparingly, that he may have time to digeſt it ; 
and in the morning of the race-day, he muſt have a toaſt or 
two of white bread, ſoaked in ſick, and the ſame juſt before 
he is led out to the field. This is an excellent method, be- 
cauſe the two extremes of ſullneſs and faſting are at this time 
to be equally avoided; the one hurting his wind, and the 
other occaſioning faintneſs, that may make him Joſe. After 
he has had his food, the litter is to be ſhook up, and the fable 
kept quiet, that he may be diſturbed by nothing till he is taken 


Out to run. 


PLATES, in gunnery. The priſe plates are two þ/ates of iron on 
the cheeks of a gun-carriage, from the cape-ſquare to the 


center, through which the priſe-bolts go, and on which the 
hand-ſpike reſts when it poiſes up the breech of the piece: 
Breaſt- plates are the two plates on the face of, the carriage, one 
on each cheek. Train lates are the two plates on the cheeks 
at the train of the carriage. Dulidge- Hates are the ſix plates 
on the wheel of a gun- carriage, where the fellows are joined 
together, and ſerve to ſtrengtien the dulidges. 


Piart-/onge, in the manege, a woven ſtrap, four fathom long, 


three fingers broad, and as thick as one. It is uſed for raiſing 
a horſe's legs and ſometimes for taking him down, in order 
to facilitate ſeveral operations of the farrier. Some impro- 
perly give the name of //ate-longe to a martingale. See the 


article V ARTINGALE, (%. 
bird of the long-necked 
kind, approaching to the pature of the ſtork and heron, 2 — 


6. 


PLE 
called in Engliſh the /poon-bill, from the remarkable figure of 
its beak, which is diftereut from that of all other birds; be- 
ing broadeſt at the extremity, and terminating in a large 
rounded, flat proceſs, reſembling a ſhovel ; or, if it were hol- 
low, a ſpoon. See Tab. of Birds, Ne. 42. 
This bird has been called lucoredius, albardeola, and le“ elger, 
and by ſome very improperly the pelecanus. It is all over very 
white, like the wan; but that there is ſome blackneſs in the 
wings. It builds in high trees in ſome parts of Holland. Ray's 
Ornithology. p. 212. | 
PLATESSA, in zoology, a name by which Auſonius and ſome 
other authors have called the paſſer: fiſh, or common plaiſe. 
Willugböy's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 96. 5 
PLATFORM (Cycl.)—All practitioners are agreed, that no 
ſhot can be depended on, unleſs the piece be placed on a ſolid 
platform ; for if the platform ſhakes with the firſt impulſe of the 
powder, it is impoſſible but the piece muſt likewiſe ſhake ; 
- which will alter its direction, and render its ſhot uncertain. 
To prevent this accident, the platform is uſually made extreme- 
ly firm to a conſiderable depth backwards, ſo that the piece 
is not only well ſupported in the beginning of its motion, but 
likewiſe through a great part of its recoil. However, it is 
ſufficiently obvious, that when the bullet is ſeparated from the 
piece, it can be no longer affected by the trembling of the 
piece or pla. form; and by a very eaſy computation it will be 
found, that-in a piece ten feet in length, carrying a bullet 
of 24 lb. and charged with 161b. of powder, the bullet will 
be out of the piece before it has recoiled half an inch; whence 
if the platform be ſufficiently ſolid at the beginning of the re- 
coil, the remaining part of it may be much lighter, ſince its 
unſteadineſs beyond the firſt half inch will have no influence 
on the direction of the ſhot: and hence a more compendious 
method of conſtructing platforms may be found out. New 
Princip. of Gunn. p. 42. 


PLATIASMOS, a word uſed by many authors to expreſs a fault | 


in pronunciation, owing to a perſon's opening his mouth too 
wide, and thence ſpeaking indiſtinitly. 
PLATICORIA, a word uſed by medical writers to expreſs a 
preternatural dilatation of the pupil of the eye, uſually owing 
to a paralytic diſorder. 
 PLATONIA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the modern 
Greeks to the prox of Ariſtotle, and of other antient writers in 
that language. This is the cervus platyceros, or broad-horned 
ſtag. Some have tranſlated this dama, but they are to be un- 
derſtood in this as meaning the dama of their own times, not 
that of the antients; that being the iſarus, or chamoy-goat, 
not _ animal of the ſtag kind, nor by any means meriting 
that title. | | | 


PLATYCERCOS ovis, in natural hiſtory, the name given by| 


Geſner and ſome others to a ſpecies of ſheep, commonly called 
ovis laticaugda, or the broad-tailed ſheep. | 
The tail of this creature is 3 broad, and heavy, 
weighing often thirty pounds. 
over hither as a ſhew, and find that authors have deſcribed 
the ſhape of its tail very inaccurately. Caius, in Geſner, ſays 
it is of the ſhape of the tails of other ſheep, broad at the inſer- 
tion, and growing gradually ſmaller to the end ; but it is ex- 
actly the contrary of this, being narroweſt at the inſertion, 
and growing ſomewhat larger and broader to the extremity ; 
ſo that on the whole, it repreſents a fort of bag or purſe. 
The creature is not uncommon in Ægypt, Africa, and Ara- 
bia, and in ſome parts of Syria. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 74. 
See the article M acRoOCtRcos. | 
PLATYOPHTHALMON, a name given by ſome to anti- 
mony, from its uſe among the ladies of old time, to make 
their eye brows broad and black. - 
PLATYSTERNOS. a word uſed by the old phyſicians to expreſs 
a perſon with a very broad cheſt or ſternum. 
PLATYRYNCHOS, in zoology, a name given „ Lace to the 
naſut, or neſe, a freſh water fiſh, caught in the anube, and 


moſt of the large rivers in Germany, and much reſembling the 


chub. Geſrer de Piſc. p. 213. See the article Nasvs. 
. PLATYSMA mod, in anatomy, a name given by Fallopius to 


one of the muſcles called by Albinus latiſſimus colt, and by | 


others quadratus gene. 
PLAUSUS, among the Romans. See ACCLAMA TION. 


PLEA (Cycl.)—PLE +, in abatement. See the article ABATE- 
MENT, Cycl. | | 
PLEADING. Among the Athenians, an equal time was al- 
lowed both parties to plead, which was meaſured by a water 


hour-glaſs ; and in order to ſee juſtice done in this reſpect, 


there was an officer appointed to diſtribute the water to each, 
whence he was called ephydor. Pott. Arch. Græc. I. I. c. 21 
See EPHYDoR. | 
PLEASURE-<-bzat, among the antients. See ThaLAmFGus, 
PLECHAS, a word uſed by Hippocrates, to exprels that region 
of the body which is terminated backward by the anus, for- 
ward by the pudenda, and ſideways by the hips. 
PLECTANZ, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs the cornua uteri, 
and by others for any plexus of veſſels. | 
PLECTRON1TZA. See the article Con1cTHYCDONTES, 
PLETTRY M, a word uſed by ſome anatomical writers, to ex- 


e ſometimes ſee it brought | 


P-LIE 


PLECTRUM, among the antients, ah inſtrument uſed in play 
ing upon the lyre. We have a deſcription of it in Mem 
Acad. Inſcrip. Vol. V. p. 168, 109. See Lyne, Cyl, 
PLEMMYROS, a word uſed by the old Greek writers to ex. 
preſs a redundance of humors : 
flowing in of the tide. 


. humor. 
PLEROSIS, a word uſed by the old Greeks to expreſs the re. 
pletion or reſtoring the body to its natural ſtate, after it has 
been emaciated by ſickneſs, 
ug a word uſed by the antients to ſignify plenitude 
or ſatiety. | 
pLES TVI. in Zoology, a name given by Bellonius to a freſh 
water hſh of the Jeather-mouthed kind, appearing to be no 
a; eſſentially different from the more common kind of car- 
ius, called by authors carcaſſii tertium genus. Ray's Ichth yopr, 
p. 250. See CARCASEIUS. | 
PLETHORA (Cycl. ) — Medical writers now uſually diſtinguiſh 
four kinds of a plethora, 1. The ſimple plethora, which is 
that ſtate of the body in which the blood is too abundant in 
quantity, but is as yet of no bad quality. 
mious pleth;ra, which is that where the blood is abundant in 
quantity, and at the ſame time is ſubject to a too great thick. 
neſs, or ſome other dyſcracy. 3. The plethora ad waſa, 
whereby the blood, from its. over great quantity, renders the 
veſſels turgid, without any farther ill effect. And, 4. The 
plethora ad vires, in which there is joined to too great a pleni- 
wh of the veſſels, a laſſitude, and torpor, or numbneſs of the 
imbs, 
The ſigns of a plethora are, 1. A florid conſtitution of the 
body. 2. A tolerable uſe of the non-naturals, a good appetite 
to food, and a ſound ſleep: this is the caſe while the //et/ora 
is ſimple and unmoved, but when any commotion happens 
from without, the ſigns are inquietude at night, dreams of 
| bleeding, and of wounds from ſwords or other weapons, rubi- 


a heavineſs of the limbs, an inaptitude to motion, and diffi- 
culty of breathing, a vertiginous diſorder of the head, a ſenſe 
of a pricking or tingling in the fleſh from the flighteſt heat, 
an eaſy heating of the body from the weather, a moiſture of 
the eyes, and in hyſteric women a ſenſation as if a piece of 
cold ice were ſuddenly laid on ſome part of the head. 
Perſons miſt ſubject to a PLETHORA, are, 1. People of ſedentary 
lives, who live high. 2. The younger rather than perſons 
more advanced in years. 3. The female ſex rather than the 
men. 4. All perſons who have been accuſtomed to large eva- 
cuations, and have - haſtily ſuppreſſed them. And, 5. Thoſe 
perſons who have ſuddenly changed a life of labour or exer- 


in the non-naturals. | 

Prognoflics from a PLETHORA. 1. Plethoric perſons are more 
ſubject to diſeaſes in general than others. 2. They are par- 
ticularly ſubject to hæmorrhages, inflammations, and acute 
fevers. 3. The lighter diſeaſes coming upon perſons of a 
plethoric habit, are uſually more ſtubborn and dangerous than 


eaſe, but it is the parent of many diſeaſes. Chronic diſeaſes 
are with more difficulty cured in plethoric patients than in others, 
becauſe they are always averſe to exerciſe. 6. A plethoric 
habit, diſturbed by violent motion, -by paſſions of the mind, 
or by ſtimulating medicines, is capable of producing very ter- 
rible conſequences. 7. The diſeaſes ariſing from a plethora, 
from ſtopping ſome accuſtomed evacuation, are with difficulty 
cured ; and plethoras are more efficaciouſly relieved by natural 
hæmorrhages than by any artificial means. 
Methed of cure in a PuETHORA. A ſimple plethora is eaſily 
removed by bleeding and gentle exerciſe, and by a more ſpare 
diet; to theſe may be added, gentle purging once a mon 
The plethera with a cacochymy requires gentle purging, bleed- 
ing, and cuping, diaphoretics and diuretics. If a violent 
commotion of the blood happen with a plethora, temperance 
is to be firſt preſcribed, then the uſe of nitre, and crabs- eyes 
ſaturated with lemon juice; and other cooling and alterativ® 
remedies. Junſter's Conſpect R 
PLEURISY and PERIPNEUMONY (Grd )—Theſe are two 
diſeaſes which have ſome reſemblance in their general ſymp- 
toms, and are thence ſometimes miſtaken one for the other. 
They are, however, extremely different in their place of or 
gin, as well as in their ſeveral ſymptoms : the pleuriſy being 
a ſtaſis of blood in the pleura; and the peripneumony a ſtaſis 
the ſame fluid in the lungs. They are both attended with an 
acute, continuous, and inflammatory fever, by means of whi 
nature is labouring to break through the obſtruction made dy 
the ſtaſis of the blood in thoſe parts. 
The ſpurious pleuri/yis to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from theſe 
two diſeaſes. In the true pleuriſy, or feripneumony, a pain 5 


22 generally ſhews itſelf higher, uſually about the clavicle 
the genuine diſeaſes the pains are equal and regular, 2” 
ſwering to the pulſe: in the ſpurious pleuriſy they are vague, 
and wholly irregular, In the true, they are alſo continua; 


pres the ſtyloide procuſs of the os petroſum; b, others for the 
uva; and by athers for the tongue. ; \ 


but in the — they have frequent intermiſſions and te, 
miſſions. The true have always a cough attending them, — 


its proper ſignification is the 


PLENNA, a word uſed by ſome writers 10 expreſs any mucous 


2. The cacochy- 


cund looks in the face, and a general turgeſcence of the veſlels, 


Ciſe to a ſedentary one, without making the neceſſary changes 


on others. 4. The plethora itſelf can ſcarcely be called a diſ- 


felt either about or a little below the nipple; but the ſpurious 


* 


PLE 


; - «flv attended with a ſpitting of coloured matter, often 
debe eld ood) but the ſpurious often has no cough at 


1 attending it; or if it has, there is no difference ſeen in 
a 


| ided by ſpitti The true has always an acute 
matter voided by ſpitting. : | 3 

ES fever, which attacks the patient at firſt with a 

ſhivering; the ſpurious either has no fever at all with it, or 
it is at the utmoſt a flight and irregular one. | 


liſeaſes do not terminate in leſs than. ſeven days; 
he others much ſooner. The true ufually attack young |. 


. urious are common to young and old. The 
88 the true and ſpurious diſeaſes, are deter- 
minel by the obſervation of theſe ſymptoms ; but it yet re- 
mains to diſtinguiſh juſtly the true diſeaſes from one another. 
This is done by the following obſervations : 2 
The fleur is a very rare diſeaſe; and the peripneumeny a 
very common one; but this is exactly contrary to the com- 
mon opinion, from theſe diſeaſes being too generally con- 
founded with, and miſtaken for one another. 

In a peripneumony, A ſpitting of blood uſually happens about 
the cloſe of the ſecond dy * this is a primary ſymptom in a 
peripneumony, but 1s uſually erroneouſly attributed to a pleurtſy, 
tho reaſon ſhews how ealily ſuch a ſpitting may happen from 
an inflammation of the lungs ; and it is very different to con- 
ceive how it ſhould happen ſo readily from an inflammation 
of a part ſo remote from having any communication with 
the organs of expectoration as the pleura. 
In the peripn:umony, the pain extends itſelf farther, affecting 
the whole breaſt, whereas in the pleuriſy it is rather faxed to 
the right fide, and felt a little below the breaſt. Theſe are 
the ſymptoms by which theſe diſeaſes are diſtinguiſhed from 
one another, and the uſe of the diſtinction is principally this, 
that in the pleuriſy the application of external remedies often 
is of great ſervice, whereas it is of no effect in the other caſe, 
tho! the miſtake is of no great conſequence in this reſpect 
as the applications in the peripneumony can do no harm : but 
in an unhappy termination of theſe diſeaſes by ſuppuration, 


the diſtinction becomes of ſome conſequence ; fince in the | 
pleuriſj the matter may be evacuated by a paracenteſis, or the | 
letting in a canula; which in the peripneumony can by no 


means be done, unleſs in ſuch an accidental caſe that the di- 
ſeaſe terminates in an external vomica pulmonum : then indeed 


the matter being diſcharged from the abſceſs into the cavity | 
of the thorax, may be let out in the ſame manner as in the ſup- | 


purated pleuriſy ; but this is a caſe that does not occur in an age. 


The uſual opinion of medical writers, in regard to this caſe, | 


is, that the peripneumony is always a diſorder affecting only 
the external ſurface of the lungs ; and they obſerve, that even 
its name expreſſes this, the ſignification of it being a diſtem- 
perature ſpreading round about the lungs: this, however, is 
not agreeable to obſervation or experience; for in diſſections 


of bodies that have died of this diſeaſe, the very internal part 


of the lungs is always found affected; and indeed if the ſur- 
face only were ſo, it is not eaſy to conceive how the ſpitting 
of blood ſhould come on ſo ſoon as the ſecond day. 
Signs of theſe diſeaſes. Theſe are in general common to both, 
and are the following: A vertiginous diſorder of the head 


uſually precedes all the other ſymptoms ; this is ſucceeded by 


a ſhivering and chillneſs all over the body; this, increaſes by 
degrees, and uſually brings on with it cardialgias, nauſeas, 
and anxieties : after this there comes on a very remarkable 
heat, with very intenſe thirſt, and a violent pain in the head ; 
this is accompanyed with a ftraitneſs of the breaſt, and dif- 
ficulty of reſpiration; and the patient feels a violent and ſe- 


vere pain in the breaſt : and this becomes continual, and is | 


always greatly exaſperated by the cough that attends the diſ- 
eaſe, The urine in the firſt days is red, and after a few days 
more it becomes turbid, when it has ſtood to be cold; and 

finally depoſits a thick pale- red ſediment. The peculiar ſymp- 
toms of each diſeaſe are already enumerated. 


erſons ſubject to them. Theſe are diſeaſes not equally common | 


to all ages, but they principally affe& young people: they are 
moſt frequent in the beginning of the ſpring ſeaſon, and moſt- 


9 affed ſuch as are of a ſanguine plethoric habit. Perſons 
0 


for ſome time free from returns of 'them; often fall-into theſe 


an women, „ 8tY, — 
_ of them. Theſe diſeaſes are brought on by any thing 
at gives a violent commotion to the blood, ſuch as immo- 
my exerciſe, the abuſe of ſpiritous liquors, and violent fits 
3 The ſuddenly cooling the body when very hot, 
as alſo often occaſioned them, by ſhutting the pores and for- 
ang the blood inwards. The neglect of habitual bleedings 


_— — 4 ts þ 


— alſo occaſiorr them; and they have been ſometimes oc- | - 
toned by blows,” or other external injuries on the breaſt, | 


p 2d by the endeavouring to ift great weights. ' 


—̃— — 


"3, or ſuch as are under "thirty of age, are attended 
with the leaſt danger 'of any, wary 8 are properly 
_ : when they affect perſons: advanced in years, they 

. 7 Prove very dangerous, in ſpite” of all the care and 
th. Ds) ace? 


92 


general men are much more ſubject to them 


Qution that th treated wien. 
SUPPL, = 2 
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: When they have been treated in. a judicious manner, they 
_ uſually go off on the-ſeventh, or at the utmoſt the eleventh 
day in · copious ſweats, which-come on of themſelves ; after 
this criſis, the pulſe in a very. little time returns to its natural 
ſta te, the violent heat goes off, and the ſtrengtb, appetite, 


and ſleep, return. When they go beyond the days of their 


criſes, which is often the caſe in old people, they then be- 
come very dangerous. If the urine is obſerved to be turbid 
before the fourth day, and afterwards depoſits a ſediment, 


and the reſt remain clear at the top, there is great hope 
that the diſeaſe will terminate happily, on the critical day, by 
a ſweat. When a yellowiſh matter is thrown up by cough- 
Ing, and is neither very viſcid nor frothy, and particularly 


when in a peripneumony it is ſtreaked with blood, there is great 
reaſon to expect that the diſeaſe will go happily off: but, on 


the contrary, when the patient cannot ſpit at all; and the 


urine continues crude, there is great reaſon to fear the diſeaſe 
will have a fatal period. | 


* 


Finally, when a diſcuſſion and reſolution of the ſtaſis cannot 


be effected by nature, or obtained by art, a corruption and 
ſuppuration follows, and often an ulcerous diſpoſition of the 
jungs, or true phthiſis is the conſequence. | 


Method of cure. The bowels are to be kept gently lax, during 


the whole courſe of the diſeaſe; but no irritating medicines 


muſt by any means be given to promote this. When there 


is a remarkable plethora with a narrowneſs of the breaſt, and 
a ſenſible ſtuffing up of the lungs, then bleeding is neceſlary ; 


but a ſmall quantity only ſhould be taken away, and the ſame _ 
repeated the next day or oftener, if the ſame ſymptoms con- 
| tinue to require it: always after bleeding the patient muſt 
take ſome gently diaphoretic medicines, and drink plentifully 
of warm and weak liquors. In the uſual and more common 
| caſes, bleeding is not neceſſary in theſe diſeaſes, tho? ſo great- 


ly recommended by ſome. Every day before noon it is pro- 


| Per to give two doſes of the mixtura ſimplex, or ſome other 
ſuch temperate diaphoretic, with large draughts of warm li- 


quors; and in the afternoons t'e antifebrific powders of nitre, 
diaphoretic antimony, crabs eyes ſated with lemon juice ſhould 
be given; and emulſions are alſo very proper, made of ſweet 
almonds and barley water, or of the ſeeds of carduus mariz, 
When theſe medicines have been given for ſome days, if the 


pain continues ſtill violent, the. tincture of caſcarilla muſt be 


taken; and in caſes of the pleuriſy, cloths four or more times 
doubled and wetted in camphorated ſpirit of wine, are to be 


applied to the part. Plaſters may alſo be applied occaſionally, 


but they muſt not be ſuffered to remain on too long, leſt they 


ſtop reſpiration ; an equal regimen and perfect quietneſs is to 


be obſerved during the whole time of the diſeaſe ; but par- 
ticularly on the critical days, on which nature muſt be by 
no means ruffled or diſturbed. . i 

Authors differ greatly in their opinions about bleeding in this 


diſeaſe: ſome judge it abſolutely neceſſary in all caſes; and 
others wholly reject it in all. Etmuller obſerved, that bleed- 


ing in theſe diſeaſes always gave the ſtaſis a tendency to ſup- 
puration; others are of opinion, that it is to be done, or 


omitted, according to the peculiar indications in the caſe; 


and ſome throw aſide all the diſſolvent and diſcutient medi- 
cines, and rely on the volatile ſalts alone for the promoting 
ſweats, and accompliſhing the cure by that means alone, only 


. obſerving, that if the diſeaſe will not yield to theſe, bleeding 


is to be added. | 


But the more rational practice ſeems to determine, that it is 


a raſh attempt to endeavour to diſcuſs a ſtaſis already formed 
by hot medicines, which expand the blood, and ſeem calcu- 
lated only to add to it; and that the natural ſtate of the di- 
ſeaſe dots not indicate bleeding, tho' the urgency of certain 
ſymptoms, ſuch as ſtraitneſs of the breaſt and infarctions of 


the lungs, in perſons of plethoric habits, may render it ne- 


ceſſary and beneficial. | | DEP 24h | 
Perſons of very plethoric habits, who have died of theſe diſ- 


. tempers, on diſſection, have been found to have one fide of 


the lungs ſo ſtuffed up with blood, that it would fink in wa- 


ter; and unqueſtionably in ſuch: caſes bleeding is neceſſary. 
have been ſubje& to bleeding at the noſe, but have been | - 


Sydenham's method of. curing by large and often repeated 
bleedings, and the uſe of gentle expectorants, is found vety dan- 


gerous in its effects, and ſeems the only reproachable thing 
in the works of that excellent writer. And tho' Riverius 


gives an inſtance of a perſon cured of a pleuriſy in a few hours, 


by bleeding alone, the account does not ſeem , wholly to be 


depended upon; for ſome circumſtances in the relation ſeem 
to ſhew, that the diſeaſe was not properly either a /p/evurrſy, 


or a- feripneumony, but an inflammation. of the liver or 
mach. Some people recommend the flowers of the common 


red poppies in theſe caſes, as a ſpecific remedy; but Etmuller 
allows them no ſuch quality, but ſays they act in this caſe 


Rid” A e . merely as a gentle opiate and anodyne ; a ſort of medicines 
*. les in them. All inflammatory fevers are dangerous; but | . | 
2 (euriſy. and peri pneumomy, when they attack young per- 


very dangerous in theſe caſes. | pl 
The ſeeds of carduus marie, or the milk thiſtle, are alſo by 


ſome recommended as ſpecifics: it is very evident that they 
5 but the fever will always continue to its 
a 


regular period. on the ſeventh day. 


general, are of no uſe in theſe 


Expectorating medicines, 
caſes, only if te ping of # blood matter do not ſucceed 


Lufficient- 


by e 
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fufficiently by the fourth day, it may be neceſſary to give a doſe 
or two of ſomething of this kind; and to this purpoſe a decoc- 
tion of hyſſop is preferred by many before all other medicines. 
Nitre is to be given boldly for the four firſt days; but after 
this, if the diſeaſe go on regularly, it is to be given in ſmal- 
ler quantities, and not oftener than twice in a day. All oily 
and fatty ſubſtances are to be excluded from external uſe, but 
camphor in any form is found to do ſervice. | 
Opiates in theſe caſes are dangerous ; for as there is in all of 
them a tenacity of the blood, ' this ſtate of it requires con- 
cuſſion, reſolution, and excretion, but opiates effect the exact 
contrary of all theſe. Caſcarilla properly given, will almoſt 
always mitigate the pain; and when that fails of its effect, 
it is certain that opiates cannot procure it, but muſt inevit- 
ably do harm. Fanck. Conſp. Med. p. 297, ſeq. 
Mr. Du Hamel found the polygala vulgaris of ſervice in pro- 
moting expectoration in pleuriſies, Med. de PAcad. Science. 
1739. 
Blifters too, on the part affected, are faid to give great relief. 
PLEUROCYSTUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of one of 
the general arrangements of the echini marini. 
The word is derived from the Greek n>vgo, the fide, and vre, 
the anus. : | 
The echini of this diviſion are diſtinguiſhed from the others, 
by having their anus neither on the ſummit, nor in any part 
of the baſe, but in ſome part of the ſuperficies of one of the 
ſides. Klein's Echin. p. 32. | 
PLEURONECTES, in ichthyology, the name of a genus of 
fiſhes of the malacopterygious kind, the characters of which 
are theſe : The branchioſtege membrane, on each ſide, con- 
tains ſix bones of a cylindric figure; and in the middle be- 
tween theſe, but lower down, there are two others joined to- 
gether at the end, but theſe are ſcarce conſpicuous. Both 
the eyes are placed in one fide of the head ; in ſome they are 
in the right ſide, and in others in the left. The eyes are co- 
vered with a ſkin. One fide of the fiſh is always white, the 
Other is ſpotted or obſcure. | 
Of theſe fiſh there are ſome which have a very ſhort ſpine at 
the anus, and the eyes uſually on the right ſide. The ſpecies: 
of this ſort, enumerated by Artedi, are theſe : 1. The pleu- 
roneftes oculis et tuberculis ſexa dextra capitis, lateribus glabris, 
fpina ad anum : this is the plarſe. 2. The pleuronectes with the 
eyes on the right ſide, with rough ſcales, a ſpine at the anus, 
and obtuſe teeth. This is the fiſh we in England call the dab. 
3 The pleuroneftes with the eyes on the right fide, altogether 
ooth. This is the Hippegloſſus of Rondeletius ; it is about 
a foot long. 4. The pleuronectes with the eyes on the right 
fade, with the lateral lines rough, with obtuſe teeth, and with 
little ſpines at the origin of the fins. This is our flounder. 5. 
The pleuronectes with the eyes on the right fide, with ſharp 
teeth and with the anus on the left fide. This is the fiſh 
called linguntula at Rome, and the pola of Bellonius. 6. The 
oblong pleuronectes with the upper jaw longeſt, and ſcales 
Tough on each fide. This is the bug/ofſus of authors, or the 
iſle. 7. The pleuronectes with the eyes on the right fide, with 
a rough hoary body, and the lateral fins ſcarce viſible. This 
is brought from Amboina, 
The other ſeries of the pleurone&e have their eyes on the left 
ſide of the head, and have no ſpine, or ſcarce any at the 
anus. Of theſe Artedi enumerates the following ſpecies: 1. 
The ſmooth pleuroneFes, with the eyes on the left fide. This 
is the rhonibus non aculeatus of Willughby, and is called the 
pearl in ſome parts of England, in Cornwall the Iagaleaf. 
2. The rough; bodied pleuronectes, with the eyes on the left 
fide. This is our common turbatt. g. The left ſide- eyed 
pleuronectes, with prickly lateral lines. This is the rhombus 
aculaatus of authors. The lines on the fide where the eyes 
are, are only prickly. Artedi, Gen. Piſc. 14. 
The name is of Greek origin, and is:derived from the words 
Raupen, the ſide, and ws, a fwimmer ; and expreſſes the pe- 
culiar and diſtinctive character of theſe fiſhes; which is, that 
all ſwim on one ſide, not as other fiſhes. „ 
NEUMONY, a name given by medical writers 
a diſeaſe approaching to, and partaking of the nature of 
both the pleuriſy and peripneumony. | 


— 


» 
- 


y | 
PLEURORPHNOPQA, a term uſed by medical writers to ex- 


unless in an erect poſture. 11 
PLICARIA, in botany, a name uſed 

Dula, Rharm. 00. 
-PLICATED: lf, among' botaniſts. Ser Lear. 


the patient cannot breathe, 
by ſome for the club-moſs. 
| 
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-PLINIA, in botan » the name of a genus of plants, deſcribed ; 


by Plumier.and Linnæus, the characters of which are theſe: 


the flower conſiſts alſo of one petal, which is plane, and is but incoming back it turns it off to the leſt; therefoſe 
divided into five equal parts; the ſtamina are mumeraus fila 


ments, very ſlender, and of the lengih uf the flower ; the an- 


chere are mall; the germen of the piſtil is ſmall; theiſty] 
is ſubulatad, and of the length of 
ſimple; the fruit is — revs 
cated ſurface, containi 

hogs, Ganech — 


Tt. 


the ſtamina ; the ſtigma i 
„of :a>ftriated or: ſul - 
only . one in which.is a very 
ſeed. . Lane Gen. Rl. 239. Plu- 


| 
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the Archipelago, and called alſo placitis, 

ing found in thin cakes. | | 

PLINTHIUM, a name given by the antients to a machine in. 
vented for the making extenſion of diſlocated or fractured 

limbs. Oribaſius deſcribes ſeveral kinds. 

PLITE of lawn, in our old writers, ſeems to be an antient mea. 


ſure, as a yard or ell, at this time: tis mentioned in the Stat 
3 Ed. IV. c. 5. Blount. | ; 


PLOMO, in metallurgy, a name given by the. Spaniards, why 
have the care of the filver mines, to the ore of that met; 
when it is found adhering to the ſurface of ſt:nes, and in. 
cruſting their cracks and cavities in the form of ſmall and 
looſe grains of gunpowder. Tho' theſe grains be but fey 
in number, and the reſt of the ſtone have no ſilver in it, yet 
they are always very happy in meeting with it, as it is a cer. 
tain token that there is a very rich vein ſomewhere in the 
neighbourhood. And if in digging forwards they ſtill mect 
with theſe grains, or the p/omo in greater quantity, it is a cer- 
tain ſign that they are getting more and more near the good 
vein. 
PLONKETS, in our old writers, a kind of coarſe woollen 
cloth. 1 Rich. III. c. 8. Blount, Cowel. 
PLOTTING (Cycd.)—PLoTTING-table, in ſurveying, is uſed 
for a plain table, as improved by Mr. Beighten, who has ob- 
viated a good many inconveniencies attending the uſe of the 
common plain fable. See Phil. Tranſ No 461. Sect. 1. 
PLOVER, pluvialis, in zoology. See the article PLuviat is. 
This bird uſually flies in exceedingly large flocks in the pla- 
ces they frequent; people talk of twenty or thirty thoufand 
being ſeen in a flock. They generally come to us in Sep- 
tember, and leave us about the end of March. In cold wez- 
ther they are found very commonly on lands lying near the 
ſea, in queſt of food ; but in thaws and open ſeaſons, they 90 
higher up in the country. | : 
They love to feed in ploughed lands, but never remain long 
at a time on them, for they are very cleanly in their nature; 
and the dirt which lodges on their beaks and feet, gives them 
ſo much uneaſineſs, that they fly to the neareſt water to waſh 
themſelves. When they rooſt, they do not go to trees or 
hedges, but fit ſquatting on the ground like ducks or gecſe, 
far from trees or hedges, when the weather is calm; but when 
it is ſtormy they often get under ſheiter. In wet weather they 
do not ſleep in the night at all, but run about picking up the 
worms as they crawl out of the ground : during this feecing 
they are continually making a ſmall cry, that ſerves to keep 
them together, and in the morning they take flight. If in 
their flight they ſpy any others on the ground, they call them 
up; and if they refuſe to come, the whole body deſcends ta 
ſee what food there is in the place that detains them. 
The plwer are very eaſily taken at the time of their firſt com- 
ing over, when they have not got any other birds mixed 
among them ; but when they afterwards pick up the teal and 
other ſhy birds among them, it becomes more difficult. The 
beſt ſeaſon for taking them is in October; eſpecially in tie 
beginning of that month : after this they grow timorous, and 
are not eaſily taken again till March, which is the time cf 
their coupling. The ſevereſt froſts are not the beſt ſeaſon 
for taking them in neſts, but variable weather does better. 
The north weſt wind is found diſadvantageous to the takiry 
of them; and in general great regard is to be paid to the 
courſe of the wind in the ſetting of the nets. All ſea-fov! | 
fly againſt the wind when the land lies that way; and the 
nets for the taking them are therefore to be placed in a pio- 
per direction accordingly. 
PLOVER-Hene, in zoology, a name uſed in ſome parts of Eng: 
land for the godwit, or ægocepbhalus of authors. See the v. 
ticle RoocrhALus. | x 
PLOUGH (Cycl. )—The advantage of digging with the ſpec 
or ſuch other inſt very naturally led men to the in- 
vention of the p/ough, as a greatly more expeditious way 9 
doing the ſame thing; that is, cutting and breaking the cat! 
into ſmall pieces; but in this the ſpade bas the advantage © 
the common plagb, as it goes deeper, and diuvides tde ear 
more minutely; but the improvement of the common plug 
into the four coultered one, ſhews that it is eaſy to make the 
plugh perform this coflige as much better, as it uſually docs i 
worſe than the ſpade. 5 
The gb deſcribed by Virgil had no Coulter; and at hs 
time the Plaighis in Iaby and the ſouth of France, have N 
and the agb in (Greece, and in the. caſtern nations 17.5" 
_ neral, are of the ſame kind. Neither is it indeed poſſible © 
uſe A coulter in ſuch a laugb; becauſe the ſhare does . 
cut the hettom of the furrow horizontally, but ob üs, 
in going one Way it turns off the furrow to -the right a7 
oth 


from its uſually he. 


had a coulter, it muſt he on the wrong ſide ever) 
- turrow-- - 


 Ttisagreataniſiake-inuhoſe who Lay that Virgil's plane) 
tewo-carth-boards, far: it Nadz ally nane at all; but the" 


Ulelf always going obliquely, ſerved inſtaad of an.carth+ 
the two -ears, Which were the corners of a . 
-venod lying under the: ſhareg,, did the off of ground” 


This faſbion of the agbwontinuss to.this.dayJ.n thoſe” 


- 


mier, 
VLUNTHITIS, 
- 


NN; | 
a kind of alum found in ſome of the" iſlands of 


tries; and in Languedoc this ſort of ung performs 1 
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Pals at the top 
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bi a 7 EW is the ſort of land that is common 0 the 
| 0 and the arable lands about Rome, being never ſuffered 
ch fallow ſo long as to come to turf: this plug? ſucceeds 
5 x || in ſuch places, but it would be wholly impoſlible to 
PE 3 in England we call ſtrong land, with it. 8 
be Fnoliſh pleughs are therefore different from theſe, as the 
ſail is different. Our ;loughs, where well made, cut off the 
furrow at the bottom horizontally; and therefore, it being as 
thick on the land {ide as on the furrow ſide, the laugh cannot 
break it off from the whole land at ſuch a thickneſs (being 
ſix times greater than what the eaſtern p/oug hs have to break 
off) and for this purpoſe it muſt have, of neceſſity, a coulter 
to cut it off: by this means the furrow is turned perfectly 
whole, and no part of the turf of it ts broken ; and if it lie 
one without new turning, the graſs from the edges will ſpread, 
and form 2 new turf on the other ſide, which was the bottom 
of the furrow before the turning; but is now become the ſur- 
face of the earth, and will ſoon become greener with graſs 
than it was before I ug bing. | ; 
If whole, ſtrong, turfy furrows are ploughed croſs-ways, as is 
too commonly practiſed, the coulter cannot eafily cut them; 
becauſe being looſe underneath, they do not make a proper 
reſiſtance or preſſure againſt its edge, but are apt to be drawn 
on heaps, and turned in all directions, but without cutting. 
Some of our ploughs have heavy drags, with long iron tines in 
them; and tho' theſe broken pieces of furrows, being now 
looſer than before, require keener edges to cut them, theſe 
tines have no edges at all. Thus the clods of earth are toſſed 
into heaps again, and the ſurface left bare between them, and 
great labour and expence is uſed to very little purpoſe : all this 
is owing to the one coulter. 


If the ſoil be ſhallow, it may be broken up with a narrow | 


furrow, which will the ſooner be brought into tilth; but if it 
be a deep ſoil, the furrows muſt be proportionably enlarged, 
or clſe a great part of the good mould will be left unmoved, 
and ſo be loſt. The deeper the land is, the worſe it is broke 
by one coulter; that is, it is broke into larger furrows, and 


it requires ſuch repeated labour to conquer this, that often the | 


beſt land will ſcarce pay the tillage. 

This gives an opportunity to ſervants to cheat their maſters. 
They pl ugb ſuch deep land with a ſmall furrow, and ſhallow, 
to the end that the turf and furrows may be broken the ſooner, 
and the ſuperficial part made fine. 1hey pretend the plough 
will go deeper the next time; but this is never the caſe. 
This ſort of land muſt not be plaughed the ſecond time in wet 
weather; for this will cauſe the weeds to multiply, and the 
earth will be formed into thick and heavy clods where trodden: 
and in dry weather, the reſiſtance of the untouched earth be- 


low, and the flight preſſure of the plough above, will always 


be reaſons why the p/ough will enter no deeper the ſecond time 
than it did the firſt, 

Another way to conquer a ſtrong turf, is to plow it up firſt 
with a hr Ger very thin; and when the ſwerd is rotten, 
then it is to be ploughed to the proper depth : but this method 
is liable to great objections; it is very troubleſome and ex- 
penſive, and if the turf be pared off in the winter, or early in 
ſpring, it is a chance but the rains come on, and ſet it to 
growing faſter than before: if, on the other hand, it be 
pared later in the year, tho' the turf be thoroughly killed by 
the ſucceeding dry weather, yet the time is loſt, and the far- 
mer loſes the ſowing ſeaſon for wheat, which is the proper 
corn for ſuch ſtrong land. 5 

The four-coultered plough is the proper inſtrument for the far- 
mer to have recourſe to on this and many other the like oc- 
caſious. This is an improvement on the common plough, that 
makes it cut the pieces of earth into four; that is, it 
= ar the earth four times as ſmall as the common 
L ugh. 

The common two-wheeled pl:ugh has of late years become 
unverlally uſed in many counties, and is found greatly pre- 
ferable tothe Pleughs they uſed before; there is an objection 
tit, indeed, in regard to ſome iff and miry lande, in which 
the wheels become.clogged up, and cannot turn. This, how- 
ever, is ealily remedied by twiſting thumb ropes of ſtraw 
out the iron circle and ſpokes of the wheels; theſe ſpread- 


] 


Aus as they turn, and as the circle twiſt hears upon the 


Sound throw off the dirt, and never cog. The two prin- 
Cipal parts of this plough are the head and the tail: the plough- 
— contains the two wheels and their axis, or ſpindle, paſſing 
v1 8 2 box, and turning round both in it and in the, 
hee. There are fixed perpendicularly in this box, two 


rab ſtaves, as they are called, which are flat and narrow | 
24. ach Raving on it two rows of holes, whereby to raiſe | 
or fink the beam o the p/ough, by pinning up or down the pil- | 


low, to increaſe or diminiſh the depth of the furrow. Be- 
Mac are a pair of allows, through which the crow-ftaves 
82 by ,mortaiſes, into which they are pinned; and 
Are we faſtened what are called the wilds, which are rings 
the dees of irop, by which the whole ploygh is drawn in 
Cans ans; From ie bor to the center of che: beam there is 
link. „n ons echbain, conſiſting of ſour, five, or more long 
the > and, called the tow-Ghain * this faſtens the ploygh-tail to 

Plong head. It is fixed to an iron collar, faſtened in the 


round is fine, and makes a ſhift to break 


— 


muſt be fo ſet, that the four imaginary 
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beam at one end, and at the other paſſes through a hole in the 
middle of the hox, and is pinned in with a wooden pin, 

From the ſame iron-collar to which the tow-chain is fixed, 
there is allo another chain faſtened, called the bridle-chain : 
this runs above the beam, as the tow-chain does below it, and 
is compoſed of ſmaller and more numerous links. At the up- 
per end, as the tow-chain enters the box of the p/ovgh, this 
brid!c-chain is fixed to the top of what is called the ſtake of 
the p/ough: this is a perpendicular ſtick, carried up parallel 
with the left crow-ſtaff, and pretty near it, and faſtened to it 
by a wyth or rope, or by the end of the bridle-chain iticif, 
when that is long enough. This ſtake is alſo faſtened in its 
lower part, under the gallows, to the ſame crow-ſtaff, by ano- 
ther wyth or piece of rope. 

Theſe are the part: of which the head-part of the plough is 
compoſed. The plo»ch-tail conſiſts of the beam carried from 
the head to the very extremity, and ſerving as the ſupport and 
baſe of all the reſt. A little below the collar to which the 
tow-chain and bridle chain are faſtened, this beam is pierced 
with a large hole, which Jets through the coulter : this is a 
long and narrow piece, terminating in an edge, and reaching 
Juſt to the ſhare; and it is fixed immoveably in its place by 
means of a wedge which is driven into the hole of the beam 
with it : the office of this coulter is to cut the earth as it is 
thrown up by the ſhare. Behind theſe, the ſame beam is 


| Pierced with two more holes, one very near its end: theſe give 


paſſage to two oblong pieces, called the fore-ſheat and hinder- 
ſheat, by which the pl;vgh-{iare is ſupported in its place. To 
the top of the hinder-ſheat there is faſtened a ſhort handle by 
a wooden pin. Parallel to the hinder-ſheat there runs up a 
piece of wood of much the ſame form, called the drock ; and 
to this is faſtened another horizontal piece, called the ground- 
wriſt : theſe are all on the right hand ſide of the p/5gh, and 
parallel with the fore-ſheat. There runs another piece of 
much the ſame form with it, on the right hand ; and the bot- 
tom of this is the earth-board. The long handle of tais, 
which reaches as far that of the ſheat, is faſtened to the drock 
by a pin, the other end of which goes into the beam Near 
the lower end of the fore-ſheat, there are two flat pieces of 


iron, which paſs from the two ſides of it up to the beam; 


and being let through it, are faſtened to the upper part by 
ſcrews and pins. Theſe keep the ſheat in its place. 20S 
The ſtructure of the four-coultered plough is different, in ſome 
reſpects from this, tho” in general founded on it its beam is 
ten foot long, whereas that of the common plough is but eight. 
The beam is ſtrait in the common plough, but in this it is arched 
in one fourth part of its length. near the plough-hea'. At the 
diſtance of three feet two inches from tfie end of the beam at 
the plough-tail, the firſt coulter, or that next the ſhare, is let 
through; and at thirteen inches from this, a ſecond coulter is 
let through: a third at the ſame diſtance from that; and, fi- 
rally, the fourth at the ſame diſtance from the third, that is 
thirteen inches. | 
The crookedneſs of the upper part of the beam in this p/ogh is 
contrived to avoid the too great length of the three foremoſt 
coulters, which would be too much, if the beam was ſtrait all 
the way ; and they would be apt to bend and be diſplaced, 
unleſs they were vaſtly heavy and clumſy. Aſh is the beſt 
wood to make the beam of, it being ſufficiently ſtrong, and 
et light. 
T he * in this p/ough is to be ſeven inches broad. The fix- 
ing of the ſhare in this, as well as in the common #/ough, is 
the niceſt part, and requires the utmoſt art of the maker; for 
the well going of the plaugh wholly depends upon the placing of 
this. Suppoſing the axis of the beam, and the left fide of the 


| ſhare; to be both horizontal, they muſt never be ſet parallel 


to each other; for if they are, the tail of the ſhare bearing 
againſt the trench as much as the point, would cauſe the point 
to ineline to the right hand, and it would be carried out of 
the ground into the furrow. If the point of the ſhare ſhould 
be ſet ſo, that its fide ſhould make an angle on the right fide 
of the axis of the beam, this inconverfſence would be much 
greater; and if its point ſhould incline much to the left, and 
make too large an angle on that fide with the axis of the 


beam, the p/ough would run quite to the left hand; and if the 
holder, to prevent its running quite out 


ut of the ground, turns 
the upper part of his plough toward the left hand, the pin of 
the ſhare will riſe up, and cut the furrow diagonally, leaving 
it half «nploughed. To avoid this and ſeveral other inconve- 
niences, the trait ſide of the ſhare muſt make an angle upon 
the left ſide of the beam; but that muſt be fo very acute a one, 
that the tail of the ſhare may only preſs leſs againft the ſide of 
the trench than the point does. þ 

The great thing to be taken care of, is the placing the four 
coulters; for on this the ſucceſs of the whole depends. Theſe 
planes deſcribed 
their four edges, as the plough moves ſorward, may be all i 


lel to each other, or very nearly ſo; for if any one of them 


ſhould be very much inelined t, or ſhould recede much from 
either of the other, then they would not enter the ground to- 
gether. In order to the placing them thus, the beam muſt be 


carefully pierced in a proper manner. The ſecond coulter-hole 


muſt be two inches and an half more on the right hand than 


the firſt ; the third muſt be as much more to the right of the 


ſecond, 
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ſecond, and the fourth the ſame meaſure to the right hand of 
the third : and this two inches and an half muſt be carefully 
meaſured from the center of one hole to the center of the 
other. Each of theſe holes is a mortaiſe of an inch and quar- 
ter wide, and is three inches and an half long at the top, and 
three inches at the bottom. The two oppolite ſides of this 
hole are parallel to the top and bottom, but the back is ob- 
lique, and determines the obliquity of the ſtanding of the coul- 
ter, which is wedged tight up to the poll. 
The coulter is two foot eight inches long, before it is worn; 
the handle takes up ſixteen inches of this length, and is allowed 
thus long, that the coulter may be driven down as the point 
wears away. Tull's Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry, p. 132, ſeq. 
See COULTER. | | 
Trenching-PLOUGH. See the article TRENCH ING. 
PLouGH-bzte, in our old writers, a right of tenants to take wood 
to repair laugh, carts, and harrows, and for making rakes, 
forks, c. , 
PLoucH-head, a name given by the farmers to the foremoſt 
half of the plough, or that part containing the two wheels and 
their ſpindle, the box, the crow-ſtaves, the pillow, the wilds, 
the tow chain and bridle chain, and the ſtake: all which, 
ſee under their ſeveral heads, and under the article PLOUGH. 
Tull's Huſbandry. 1 5 | | 
PLouG#-tail. a name given by the farmers to that part of a 
þ/ough which contains the beam, the coulter, or coulters, the 
ſhare, the ſheat and under-ſheet, the earth-board and handles, 
as alſo the drock, the ground-wriſts, and the retches: all 
which ſee under their Lara heads, and under the article 
Produ ou. Tull's Huſbandry. | : 
PLUKNETIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants de- 
' ſcribed by Plumier, and called by this name in honour of 
Pluknet, the great Engliſh botaniſt. 
The characters are theſe: It produces male and female flowers 
on the ſame plants. The male flowers have no cup, but are 
compoſed of four expanded petals of an oval figure, and in the 
place of ſtamina, there is placed in the center of the flower a 
. ſhort pyramidal hairy body. The female flowers have no cup, 
and the petals in theſe are diſpoſed as in the male. The ger- 
men of the piſtillum is ſquare. The ſtyle is flender, very 
long, and crooked. The ſtigma is peltated and divided into 
four parts. The ſegments are obtuſe and flat, and each has a 
- remarkable ſpot in the center. The fruit is a depreſſed ſquare 
capſule, hollowed at all the angles: it contains four bivalve 
cells: the ſeeds are ſingle, roundiſh, and compreſſed, and 
bluntly pointed at one end. 1 | 
Linnzus obſerves, that this fructification is very ſingular, and 
is very. defirous that ſome perſon ſhould examine carefully the 
growing plant, ſince Plumier, who was not over curious 
about the nicer parts of the fructification of plants, may have 
5 1 ſome ſort miſrepreſented this. Plumier 13. Linnæi Gen. 
. | 
PLU ns prunus, in botany. See PRUNUs, 
All the ſpecies of plums have within their fruit a hard ſtone, 
within which there is contained a ſoft and tender kernel : this 
kernel contains the ſeminal plant, from which would be pro- 
| duced another tree of the ſame kind, if it were ſet in the 
ground; and it is very natural to ſuppoſe, that the only uſe of 
the thick ſtone or buſk of this, was only to preſerve its tender 
.- ſubſtance from rotting too ſoon in the earth, and to give it a 
proper time for developing its parts, to preſerve its natur-! 
dilyneſs during that time, and to furniſh from its own ſub- 
ſtance a proper nouriſhment to the growing plant; for obſer: 
vation ſhews, that it finally breaks into a very fine powder. 
There has not been found any ſpecies of p/um which had not 
its kernel contained in a ſtony coat of this kind, from what- 
ever grafts they hve been propagated; nor is there any art 
known by which the kernel of this ſort of fruit can, while 
growing. be deprived of its coat. | 
. Mr. Marchand, however, inthe ycar 17 35, ſhewed before the 
academy of ſciences at Paris, certain plums, whoſe kernels had 
no ſtone or ſhell round them; and found that they grew upon 
- tree which never had produced any others, and which had 
been known to produce ſuch for twenty years. The kernel in 
- theſe was covered with a reddiſh ſkin, which was rough to the 
touch; and within that, with another which was thinner and 
white. The kernel had nothing particular in it, except that 
it carried on one fide of its outer ſurface, and that always in 
the ſame place, a little ſtony prominence, more or leſs dented 
on its convex part: this is uſually a twelfth of an inch broad, 
and two thirds of an inch long, and has no other appearance 
but that of a diſtempered part of the kernel, only that all the 
r 7, lt 
The thick wrinkled ſkin which ſurrounds the kernel, ſeems in 
this caſe to ſupply the place of the ſtone or hard ſhell; and in 
this alſo it reſembles it, that the pulp of the fruit parts eaſily 


and readily from it; and the hard oblong body, which is placed | 
eon one fide of the kernel, is by no means proper for this pur- | 


- pole. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1735. | | 
All the- ſorts of plums are propa by budding, or grafting 
them upon ſtocks of the muſcle-p 


, the white -plum, 
the St. Julian, or the bonum matznum. See the article 
» INOCULATING: | 


are apt to throw out a great deal of gum from the 
and the trees ſhould be no more than one 


PLUMBAGO, leadwort, in botany, the name of a genus of 


PLUMBAGO, in the hiſtory of the gems, a word uſed by the Ro- 


| moſt ſubject to this fault; and in this caſe, its fine green co- 


PLUMBAGO, in mineralogy, a name given by many authors to 


PLUMBATA, among the antients, a kind of ſcourge, the 


PLUMBATZ likewiſe ſignified leaden balls, uſed by ſoldiers to 


PLUMBUM (O.) Pruuzuu nativum, native lead. It is 


PLUMBUM u/tum, 
PLUMERIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 


ments at the edges. 


_. Budding is much properer than grafting for theſe trees, as they 


LU 


wound 


year's growth 
the bud, when they are tranſplanted ; for if they — ee 


ſeldom ſucceed well, being very ſub;e& to canker; and if 
they eſcape that, they uſually produce only two or three lux : 
riant branches. The whole management of plantin r 
pruning them is the ſame with that of peaches. See — yy 

ticle PEACH. | : 
If the walls againſt which they are planted are low, the 
ſhould be ſet cighteen feet aſunder ; if they are higher the 

fourteen or ſixteen. 5 
Plums ſhould have a middling ſoil, for they ſeldom ſucceed 
well either in too moiſt or two dry a one; and when planted 
againſt walls, ſhould have an eaſt or a ſouth-eaſt proſpect, If 
they have one at full ſouth, they are apt to ſhrivel up, 
mealy, | 

Plan in general ſucceed very well with proper care on eſpa- 
liers ; they will alſo bear very well as ſtandards, but the fruit 
will not be ſo well taſted. Plums do not only produce their 
fruit on the laſt year's wood, but alſo on ſpurs that come out 
of the wood of two or three years old. It is a common error 
to be too free with the knife in the winter-pruning, Cutting off 
the extremities of all the branches; the conſequence of which 
is, that there are an over quantity of young ſhoots produced 
and the fruit is ſmall and poor. Miller's Gard, Die, a 


and 


plants, the characters of which are theſe: the flower conſt 
of one leaf, and is of a funnel-ſhape, and divided into leg. 
ments at the edge. The cup is tubular, and from it ariſes 3 
piſtil, which is fixed like a nail to the lower part of the flower, 
and afterwards ripens into an oblong pointed ſeed, which 
remains in the cup to ripen, 3 | 

The ſpecies of plumbago, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The ordinary plumbage, called by ſome lepidiun 

and dentillaria. 2. The white-flowered plumbago. 3. The 
American plumbago, with a large beet-like leaf. 4. The 
prickly climbing American plumbago, with a ſmaller bect-like 
leaf. Tourn. Inſt. p. 140. 


man authors to expreſs a blemiſh common to their worſe 
kinds, and greatly debaſing their value. It was a ſort of 
bluiſh or blackiſh deadneſs in the tone, which mixed itſelf 
with the other colour, be that what it would, and rendered it 
dull and dead. The emerald was of all the other gems the 


lour was always rendered cloudy and bluiſh; and in ſome 
lights the ftone appeared of a duſky greyiſh blue, with no 
green at all in it The Bactrian emeralds, which were in 
great eſteem with the antients, were often ſubject to this im- 
perfection; and thoſe of Cyprus, taken out of the copper- 
mines, tho? ſubject to many other imperfections, were uſually 
quite free from this. 


a ſort of foſſil, having very much the appearance of a lead-ore, 
but not ſuch in reality. | | 
It is called alſo galena, blende, and mock-lead. It is uſually of a 
plated texture, and dark blackiſh blue colour, like the lead-ores; 
but on trial yields no metal. See BLAck-lead, 


thongs of which were armed with leads. Pzt:/c. in voc. 


annoy the enemy with; whence the ſoldiers were called mar- 
tiobarbuli, Pitiſc. in voc. 1 


pretended by ſome, that the famous lead-· mineral, found near 
Freyung, in the Upper Palatinate, is native lead; but this 15 
an error; we have an account of it in the philoſophical tranſ- 
actions, which does not give any ground for this thought. 
that is there ſaid of it is, that it was at that time much eſteem- 
ed among the aſſayers of metals, as containing no mixture 0 
any other metal with the lead: this might well recommend it 
to them, as ſaving much confuſion, or much trouble in ſepa- 
rating its heterogene contents; but it is ſaid expreſly there, 
that it is an ore, not a native metal: there being two kinds 
of it, one a chryſtalline ſtone, almoſt all pure lead; the other 
not ſo rich, but of a more rough and coarſe texture. Neither 
of theſe could be native lead; and it is remarkable, that the) 
had leſs appearance of being ſo than many of our common ores. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ns. + See he article Lx ap. | 
e Leap, Cid. and Suppl. 


characters of which are theſe: the flower conſiſts of one ſeal, 
and is of the funnel-ſhaped kind, and divided into ſeveral ſeg” 
he piſtil aliſes from the cup, and b 
fixed in the manner of a nail to the hinder part of the flower. 
This finally becomes a podded fruit, uſually double; and wh" 
ripe, opening in the middle, and diſcharging a number 9 9 
long foliated ſeeds, which were placed like ſcales ov ons 
another in the ſeed-veſſel, and affixed to a placenta. 
The ſpecies of plumeria, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 4 
theſe: 1. The plumeria with a roſe-coloured and very % 
flower. 2. The ſnow-white-flowered plumeria, with 19'S 
narrow, and pbinted leaves. 3. The þ/umeria with ſnow-W 
flowers, and ſhort obtuſe leaves. Tours. Loſt: p. 65% vu. 
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Mep's Ætbiobs. This medicine is compoſed of the ſul- qPLYNTERIA, mwype, in antiquity, a feflival in honour of 
1 en and calomel, commonly in equal] Aglaurus, the daughter of king Cecrops, or rather of Mi- 
. but this may be varied occaſionally, according to the] nerva, who had from that lady the name of Aglaurus. For 
" Coian's diſcretion. Theſe two powders muſt be well le- | the ceremonies obſerved at this folemnity, ſee Potter, Archzol. 
Net together, by which the bright red colour of the ſul-] Cræc. l. 2. c. 20. I. I. p. 425. | 
= is changed into a duſky brown. We refer to the Me- | PNEUMATODES, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs a 
5 8 Eſſays of Edinburgh, for the doſe, regimen to be ob- perſon who fetches his breath ſhort and quick; and ſome- 
cried 4 effects of this medicine; as alſo for the manner] times for one who has his belly or ilia much diſtended 
| yh We aring the ſulphur of antimony according to Angelus] by fltulencies. Pucumatias is allo uſed in the ſamie double 
8a which is ſaid to be preferable to the common method. ſenſe. | | 
Gee Med. Eſſ. Edinb. abridg. Vol. I. p. 205. and ſeq, PNEUMATOMPHALOS, a word uſed by Hippocrates to ex- 
This medicine has been found greatly beneficial in cutaneous preſs a perſon who has a windy or flatulent rupture of the 
eruptions, in venereal infections, and in gleets remaining af- navel, oy | 5 
ter the cure of a gonorrhœa. It operates by carrying off the PNEUMONANTHE, in botany, a name given by many bo- 
excrements of diſtempers by inſenſible perſpiration or ſweat | tanical writers to a ſpecies of gentiana, called allo by ſome 
It has alſo been found ſucceſsful in obſtinate glandular ſwell-] the calathian violet. SCC the article GENTIANA. | 
ines See Med. Ef. abrid. ibid. and alſo Vol. Il. p. 433. PNEUMONICS, in medicine, a term uſed for ſuch things as 
PLUMMING, among miners, a term uſed to expreſs the uſing a 1 2757 for the lungs. i 5 
mine dial, in order to know the exact place of the work PNIG TIS terra, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 
where to ſink down an air ſhaft, or to bring an adit to the] given at different periods of time, to two different ſpecies of 
work, or to know which way the load inclines when any earth; the terra Fnigitis of Dioſcorides and Pliny, 
flexure happens in it. | - marle, and the pnigitis of Galen a black clay. 
j The laſt of theſe is a vefy valuable aſtringent, and is found in 


being a grey 
It is performed in this manner: A ſkilful perſon with an aſ-]- 


ſiſtant, and with pen, ink, and paper, and a long line and 
a ſun dial, after his gueſs of the place above ground deſcends 
into the adit or work, and there faſtens one end of the line 


many parts of this kingdom, particularly in the neighbourhood 


of London, and well deſerves to be introduced into the 


practice of phyſic. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 35. 


35 
to ſome fixed thing in it, then the incited needle is let to reſt, PNIGM Os, in medicine, any kind of ſuffocation, from what- 
and the exact point where it reſts is marked with a pen: he] ever cauſe; it is very often uſed to expreſs that of hyſteric 
then goes on farther in the line ſill faſtened, and at the next] fits in women. 3 | 
flexure of the adit he makes a mark on the line by a knot or PNIX, a word uſed by phyſicians to ex 
otherwiſe ; and then letting down the dial again, he there] hyſteric fits, or any other cauſ:. 


preſs the ſuffocation from 
lixewiſe notes down that point at which the needle ſtands in] PO, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of a dif. 


this ſecond poſition. In this manner he proceeds from turn- 
ing to turning, marking down the points, and marking the 
line till he comes to the intended place; this done, he aſcends 
and begins to work on the ſurface of the earth, what he did 
in the adit, bringing the firſt knot in the line to ſuch a place 
where the mark of the place of the needle will again anſwer 
its pointing, and continues this till he comes to the defired 
place above ground, which is certain to be perpendicularly 
over the part of the mine into which the air ſhaft is to be 
ſunk. a 


PLUMOSE antennæ, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed to expreſs 


the antennæ, or horns of certain moths and butterflies, which 


are formed in the manner of feathers, being compoſed of a 


tinct genus of plants of the graſs kind, the characters of which 
are, That the calyx is a glume compoſed of two valves, con- 
taining ſeveral flowers diſpoſed in a two-rowed oval, or ob- 
long ſpike; the valves oval and pointed, but without awns. 
The flower is compoſed of two oval and pointed valves; theſe 
are hollowed, compreſſed, a little longer than the valves of 
the cup, and without beards or awns; the ſtamina are three 
capillary filaments ; the antherz are ſplit at their ends; the 


germen of the piſtillum is roundiſh ; the ſtyles are two, re- 
flex and hairy; the ſtigmata are hairy alſo; the flower ad- 


heres cloſely to the ſeed, and does not open to let it out; the 


ſeed is ſingle, oblong, and pointed at both ends, and ſome- 
what flatted. Linnæi Genera Plant. p. 20. 


ſtem and fibres, iſſuing on each ſide from it: theſe are jointed 
and moveable any way, and even the ſmall fibres, at their 
ſides, are jointed at their bottom, and are moveable, but they 
move all together. Reaumur's Hiſt. of Inſects. See the ar- 
ticle FEELER SE. | 
PLUNGE, in the manege. See the article EsTRAPADE. 
PLURIES, a writ that iſſues in the third place after two for- 
met writs have been diſobeyed; for firſt goes out the original 
writ or capias, which if it has not effect, then iſſues the 
alias; and if that alſo fails, then the pluries. Old Nat. Br. 35 
It is uſed in proceedings to outlawry, and in great diverſity 
of caſes. Tabl. Reg. Writs. Blount, Cowel. | | 
PLUVIALIS, in zoology, the name by which Latin authors 
call the plover, a bird of which there are two kinds, the green 
and the grey. 5 E 
The green plover is ſomewhat largei than the lapwing, and is 
| all over, on the upper parts, 'of a blackiſh colour, variegated 
with very numerous ſpots of a yellowiſh green; its breaſt is| 
of a mixed browniſh and yellowiſh green, and its belly is 
white : this is very much eſteemed at table. 
The grey plover is of the ſame ſize with the green, and is, on 
the upper parts, of a black colour, variegated with a pale 
eyiſh green; and its breaſt, belly, and thighs, are white. 
his is very common in Italy, as well as in, England, and is 


POAKE-root, in Virginia, is uſed to denote the ſolanum bac- 
ciferum. The Indians uſe it for a purge, tho' com 
deemed a poiſon. Phil. Tranſ. No 454. Sect. 1. 
POCHARD, in zoology, the name of a. ſpecies of wild duck; 
| called by ſome the penelops and rothals, and by many in Eng- 
liſh the red-headed widgeon, 8 
It is larger than the common widgeon, and is ſhorter and 
thicker bodied. The back and wings are grey, and beauti- 
fully variegated with grey and black ſtreaks. The lower 
part of the neck, as alſo the rump, are black, but the whole 
head, and a great part of the neck, are reddiſh ; the throat 
is white, variegated with yellow; and the breaſt and bell 
ſomewhat brown: but the great diſtinction of this bird from 
all the other ducks is, that the wings are all of the ſame co- 
lour without variegation. Ray's Ornithol, p. 288. | 
POCKET (Cyc.)—PockteT, in the wool trade, a word 
uſed to expreſs a large ſort of bag, in which wool is pack- 
ed up to be ſent from one part of the kingdom to another. 
: T0 pocket contains uſually twenty-five hundred weight of 
wool, 
PockET in/ruments, in ſurgery, are ſuch as a ſurgeon ought 
always to have in readineſs, and may conveniently carry about e 
him in a proper caſe: theſe are two lancets of different ſizes ; 
the one proper to open abſceſſes, the other ſmaller, for bleed- 


monly 


eſteemed nearly equal to the green at table. Ray's Ornitho-| ing; a pair of ſtrait ſciſſars, uſeful on many occaſions; a 
pio) p. 229. | ” pair of crooked ſciſſars, proper to be uſed in dividing fiſtulæ, 


UVIALIS major, in zoology, a name given by ſome authors 

to the limoſe, a bird in ſome reſpects reſembling our redſhank, 
but larger and longer legg'd. Aldrovand. I. 20. c. 66. See 
the article Limosa. 

his bird is alſo called the glottis and totanas. 
LUVIALIS vis, in zoology, a name given by many to the 
common green wo:d-pecker, the picus viridis of authors, called 
alſo in Engliſh the rain-fawl, from an obſervation of its al- 
8 moſt clamorous when rain is coming on. Rays 
ithology, p. 93. 
PLYMOU Di among our artificers, a term uſed for a 


ſort of marble dug in great plenty about Plymouth, and in 


and in ſeveral other caſes; a pair of forceps with teeth at one 
end, to remove dreſſings, and upon occaſion to extract ſplin- 
ters or thorns ; theſe are alſo ſerviceable to the ſurgeon in his 
anatomical exerciſes ; they are commonly. made of ſteel, but 
thoſe of ſilver are much neater; a razor; a ſtrait inciſion 
knife; a crooked inciſion knife ; a ſtrait double-edged inciſion 
knife; a probe with one end broad and thin, proper for diſ- 
covering a fiſſure in the cranium, and of many other uſes ; 
and the other end. rounded, to examine the depth and ſitua- 
tion of wounds and ulcers. The neateſt probes are made of 
ſilver, tho" they are frequently made alſo of ſteel, ivory, or 
whalebone ; a grooved probe or director, to direct the edge 
= other pirts of Devonſhire, where it lies in very thick | of the knife or ſciſſars in opening ſinuſes or fiſtulz ; that by g 
aer and whence it is brought in lar quantities to us; and] this means the ſubjacent veſſels, nerves, and tendons, may "© 
1 en wrought looks little leſs beautiful than ſome of the Ita-| remain unhurt. The upper end of this inſtrument, ſome- 
on marbles, 3 5 times, is ornamented, and ſerves only for a handle; ſome- 
i e an firm, and of a beautiful texture; its ground | times it is made in form of à ſpoon, to contain powder to 
ite 


red; and bs „and its variegations are na pale 2 upon wounds or ulcers ; ſometimes alſo this is made 
. 3 
of x orderly beds, and often there is a very agreeable glow 


ſmaller quantities brown and yellow : eſe lie orked | the end, to divide the frenum of the tongue; a 


ö eable g 8 to depreſa the tongue, in order to examine the ſtate of 

* _ diffuſed thro' the whole ſubſtance. It is re. e tonſils, uvula, and fauces, when they are affected with 

- rkably even in its whole ſtructure, and is therefore capable] any diſorders; it is alſo uſed. to, ſuſpend the when the 
a, more than ordinarily elegant poliſh, | 
Surrr. Vol. II. 5 
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Wich a fiſſure at its extremity, and ſhould therefore rather be | 


made of ſilver, than of any other metal. Beſide theſe, there 
\ ſhould be an ordinary ſpatula for ſpreading plaiſters, oint- 


ments, and cataplaſms; and ſometimes by means of their 


ſulcated extremity they are of ſervice in raiſing up fractured 


bones of the cranium ; ſeveral needles muſt alſo be kept here, 
ſiome ſtrait and others crooked, for the ſtitching up of wounds, 
taking up of arteries, and many other uſes. Heiſter's Surg. p. 12. 


PockE r medicines. See the article MEDiciNnE. | 


POCO allegro, in the Italian muſic, is not fo faſt as allegro. 


Poco largo, intimates to play or ſing a little flow. See LARGO. 

Poco- mens allegro, is uſed to ſignify that the part it is join- 
ed to ſhould be placed or ſung in a little leſs gay manner than 
allegro require. 

Poco prefto, ſerves to let us know that we ought to ſing or play 
the part to which it is annexed, not quite ſo quick as prgſte 

requires it ſhould. 5 | E 

POCUMMA, in botany, a name given by the people of Guinea, 

to a ſpecies of plant which they uſe as an aſtringent. Their 
manner of taking it is very ſingular ; for they put the leaves 
among their dough, and bake them into a maſs with the 
bread, and then eat the whole together in their food. Phil. 
Tranſ. N“ 232. „„ 

POD, among botaniſts, a ſpecies of pericarpium, conſiſting of 
two valves. which open from the baſe to the point, and are 
ſeparated by a membranaceous partition, from which the ſeeds 

hang by a kind of funiculus umbilicalis. See PERICARPIUM. 

PODAGRA, a ſpecies of the gout. See the article Gour. 


Pop AcR A lini, in botany, a name given by ſome of the 


later Greek writers to cuſcuta, or dodder, when found grow- 
ing on the linum or flax. The Latins have called this epili- 
num, as they do the dodder growing on thyme epithymum ; 
Croke called this /inozoftes. Where this dodder 
takes root in a field of flax, it generally occupies many plants; 
and where it twines round them it cauſes protuberances and 
ſwellings, and has therefore been reſembled to the gout on 
h A . 
PODAGRARIA, in botany, a name given by many authors 
to the leſſer wild angelica, called alſo herba Gerardis. Parkin. 
Theat. p. 943. | | 


-PODERIS, in antiquity, a robe hanging down to the feet; but | 
it is chiefly uſed to expreſs a linnen garment, a ſurplice, a a 
ſhirt. The Jewiſh prieſts were covered with this kind of 


long ſurplices, during the time of their attendance in the 

temple ; and this was the proper habit of their order. Cal- 
The word is Greek T9», from ms, pes, and apo, apto. 

Vid. Hederic. Lex. man. Græc. in voc. | 


PODICEPS, in zoology, a name given by many to the ſeveral 


\. kinds of colymbi,. or divers, as they are alſo called in Engliſh 
© arſe foots ; from their legs being placed very backward on 


their bodies, by which means they have great advantages in | 


ſwimming and diving. Rays Ornithol. p. 256. See the ar- 
ticle CoLyMBus. | 


PODISMUS, neden, among the Greeks, a certain ſpace, or 


number of feet laid out by ſurveyors; it was the ſame with 


what the Romans called pedatura. Pitiſe. in voc. See the 


article PEDATURA. 


* PODIUM, in the theatre of the antients, the wall that ſepa- 


rated the orcheſtra from the ſcene. Mem. de YAcad, Vol. I. 
pP. 190. See ORCHESTRA and SCENE, Cycl. - 
POEANOPSIA, Nai, in antiquity, a name ſometimes given 
tao the feſtival Pyanepſia. See PVYANETSsIA, Cycl. - 
POENITENTES, in the church of Rome, a deſignation given 
to heretics, who being admonithed- by the eccleſiaſtical judge, 
- have abjured their errors, and given ſufficient ſatisfaction to 

the biſhop or inquiſition Seal den of goods is a puniſh- 

ment common to all heretics ; but if they confeſs and abjure 
. of their own accord, without being formally proſecuted, this 


part of their puniſhment is uſually remitted. Hen. Lex. 


Univ. in voc. See IN vis IT Io, Cycl. 


0OGGE, or Car AHRAcrus, in zoology, the name of a 


ſmall ſea- fiſn, caught in the Engliſh and ſome other ſeas. 


It ſeldom grows to more than five inches in length; its head 


is of a triangular figure, and flatted, and is very broad, and 
is ſurrounded at the ſides with a number of tubercles; the 
forepart toward the mouth has a number of extremely fine 


6 _ - "hairs, and the hinder part armed with a number of prickles ; 


the points of Which are directed backwards. Its ſnout is 
hort, and armed with four points; the two anterior ones re- 
ſembling a horned moon, and the others being prickles with 


_ © , their points turned backwards. The mouth is in the lower 
— 'part of the head, and is of a ſemi-circular form, and has two | 


' beards at its angles, and a number of hairs under its chin. 
The body of this fiſh, near its head, is flatted and of an oc- 

tangular form ; near the tail it is hexangular, and is of a 
_ brownifhi colour variegated with black 
all over with bony ſcales, in the middle of which there riſes 
_ a crooked tumor; which being continued thro? the whole 
body of an angular form: foward the 
y ſlender. It has two fins at the gills, two 
with 


tail it grows 


dlack pate ; and ite tail ends in a 


* 
1 . 


9 


more on the r 


ſpots. It is covered 


ſin. — 


* * * 


no teeth, but very rough and rigid lips, and lives on 
and other ſuch food. f is a very well taſted fiſh. 
It is caught not unfrequently on the coaſts of Yorkſhire 
in great plenty in the mouth of the Elbe. Wil ughby's Bk 
Piſc. p. 212. See Tab. of Fiſh. No. 30. 1 
There is an American cataphractus, much reſembling this, h 
ary three angles on the hinder part of its head one " 
each ſide, and the third in the middle; and its upper ny 
elliptic, and its mouth a little prominent. Its head js coy - 
ed with a brown and bony helmet; and its back, ſides np 
tail, with ſcales of the ſame colour, engraven with ſmall a | 
rallel lines, and of a rhomboidal figure. Its belly is cond 
with a thin limber ſkin. Grew's Muſeum, Soc. Reg, p. bw | 
POGO, a name by which the inhabitants of the Philipp! 
iſlands call their guaz! : it is very like our common quail 0 , 
ſmaller. . | TY 
POINCIANA, in botany, the name of a genus of pla 
Characters of ior Dr theſe : The Re... is of 8 
ous kind, and is uſually compoſed of five petals arranged in 
a circular form, and filled up in the middle with a larger num- 
ber of crooked ſtamina. , The cup is divided into five leaves 
the lower of which is crooked and imbricated ; from this uiſes 
the piſtil, which finally becomes a hard pod of a flatted ſhape 
which when ripe opens into two parts, and contains a nn: 
ber of roundiſh ſeeds divided from one another by a ſort of 
membranaceous partitions. a | 
There is only one known ſpecies of the poinciana, which is 
the plant called by many criſſa pavonis, and purple-flowered 
acacia. Tourn. Inſt. p. 619. 5 
POINSON, in the manege, is a little point or piece of ſharp- 
pointed iron, fixed in a wooden handle, which the cavalier 
holds in his right hand when he means to prick a leaping 
horſe in the croupe, or beyond the end of the ſaddle, in or- 
der to make him yerk aut behind, | 
POINT, (Cycl.) in geometry, is the termination of a line, and 
cannot be conceived to have parts. See SURFACE. 
Hobbes defines a point to be a body whoſe magnitude is not 
conſidered. But his falſe notions of a point, line, and ſur- 
face, have led him into many errors. Monſieur de Crouzas 
alſo has ſuppoſed a line to be compoſed of points, in his geo- 
metry and comment on the analyſe des infiniment petits. This 
ſuppoſition only tends to confound learners. See Fo. Bernoulli 
Oper. Vol. IV. p. 161, ſeq. | 
Conjugate PoINT, in geometry, is uſed for that point into which 
the conjugate oval, belonging to ſome kinds of curves, va- 
niſhes. Mac Laur. Algebr. p. 308. . 
Poixr of contrary flexure. The points of contrary flexure and 
reflexion of curves, are uſually determined by ſuppoſing the 
ſecond fluxion of the ordinate to be nothing or infinite, that 
is, ), or oo, or ddy=6, or 0. See L Hopital Analyſe 
des Inf. petits. 8 oz 
But this rule is liable to ſeveral exceptions, as is ſhewn very 
fully and clearly by Mr. Mac Laurin in his Treatiſe of Fluxi- 
ons, B. i. ch. 9. and-B. ii. ch. 5. art. 866. ö 
The ordinate y paſſes thro a point of contrary flexure, when, 
the curve being continued on both ſides of the ordinate, y is 
a maximum, or minimum. But this does not always happen 
when j=0, or s. Mr. Mac Laurin obſerves, in general, 
that if 5, 5, y, &c. vaniſh, the number of theſe fluxions be- 
ing odd; and the fluxion of the next order to them having 2 
real and finite value; then y paſſes thro' a point of contrary 
- flexure; but if the number of theſe fluxions that vaniſh be 
even, it cannot be ſaid to paſs thro' ſuch a point; unleſs it 
ſhould be allowed that a double infinitely ſmall flexure can be 
formed at one point. Lib. cit. art. 866, | 
The curve being ſuppoſed to be continued from the ordinate 
5, on both ſides, if 5 be infinite, the extremity of the ord: 
nate is not therefore always a point of contrary flexure, 25 / 
is not always, in this caſe, a maximum, or minimum; and 
the curve may have its concavity turned the fame way on 
both ſides of the ordinate. But theſe caſes may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by comparing the ſigns of ) on the different ſides of 
the ordinate ; for when theſe ſigns are different, the extremity 
of y meeting the curve is a point of contrary flexure. _ 
The ſuppoſitions g, or o, and of), or os, ſerve to directus 
where we are to ſearch for the maxima and minima, and for pun 
of contrary flexure; but we are not always ſure of finding them. 
For tho? an ordinate or fluxion that is poſitive, never becomes 
negative at once, but by inereaſing or decreaſing gradually, 
yet after it has decreaſed till it vaniſh, it may thereafter in 
creaſe, continuing ſtill poſitive; or after increaſing till it be- 
comes infinite, it may thereafter decreaſe without changing 
its ſign. See Mac Laurin, art. 262, 867. of 
PoinT of reflexion, in geometry, is commonly uſed inſtead 
point of retrogradation, or retrogreſſion. See the article Rx 
TROGRA DAT ION, Cycl. - : 
The general rule given by the Marquis de L/Hopita, for find- 
ing the pornt of reflexion-in curves whoſe ordinates are pa 
» is the ſame as that for finding the paint of conte? 
flexure, and conſiſts in taking the nd fluxion of the ® 
dinate of the curve, and ſuppoſing it nothing Or infinite : os 
this rule admits. of many exceptions. Mac Lawn 
Fluxions, B. i. ch. 9. and B. ii. ch. $. 


ſhrimp; 


PoixT 


2 the manege. A horle is [aid to make a point, when in | 
3 BG. he does not obſerve the round regularly ; 


| ling a little out of his ordinary ground, makes a ſort 
5 = Le or point by his circular tread. I his fault is prevent- 


As haſtening the hand. See HasTEN. 
N alſo uſed-to denote the toes of a bow of aſaddle. See 
the article Bow. ; 


: POISON ( Gel) - We are apt to extend the ſignification of 
1 this word very far, our common acceptation of it taking in 
every thing which, taken into the body, is capable of deſtroy- 
ing or highly injuring it. Hence the number of poiſons is. 
greatly increaſed upon the world, and the abuſe of many things, 

| n wholeſome or uſeful in food or phyſic, brings them 
into the claſs of hurtful things. This, however, brings great 


confuſion into the writings or diſcourſe of ſuch who uſe it; 


and the ſenſe of the word poiſon becomes very vague and un- 
Certain from it. A draught of cold water diank by a perſon 
while very hot, has been known to cauſe inſtant deach; and 
according to this rule, cold water ſhould therefore be a 
2 
Pos are diſtinguiſhed by ſome authors by ſeveral names, 
according to the different time and manner of their taking 
7 - 
r are called venena terminata. Theſe are ſuch porſons as 
verform their fatal office, according to. the opinion of the 
world, at certain ſtated or determinate periods of time: thus, 
according to the quantity given, or the nature of the ſpecies 
of priſon, a man muſt be killed by it at the pleaſure of the 
giver, either in an hour, a day, a week, a month, many 
months, or years; the poiſon in this laſt cafe operating like a 
chronical diſeaſe, and carrying off the patient by a very tedious 
train of ſymptoms. | > 
Others are called venena temporanea, temporary poiſons, Theſe 
will kill a man by degrees, every minute of his life growing 
worſe and worſe, from the time of taking them to the final 


period ; but this is not at any ſt:ted or certain time. ; 
Others are called delibutoria venena. Theſe are ſuch as kill] 
without being taken internally, and are ſurely fatal if rubbed 
upon the ſkin, put into gloves, or the like. 3 
As to the firſt of theſe kinds, it is very much to be doubted 
whether there be in nature any ſuch thing as a venenum termi- 
natum, or a poiſon which ſhall kill at the fixed time at which 
the giver pleaſes; ſince all the known poiſens are only relative- 
ly ſuch, and depend for their effect on the peculiar ſtate of the 
body: the diffrent conſtitutions of men muſt therefore vary 
the period of time at which death muſt happen from the tak- 
ing the ſame doſe. At leaſt, if it be poſſible to contrive a 
terminatory poiſon, it muſt require the ſkill of the ableſt phy- 
ſician to prepare it, ſince he muſt at once know the true ſtate} 


of the perſon's body who is to take it, and the exact power of | 


the poiſon, in its ſeveral doſes, on other bodies. 


Much, therefore, is required in the phyſician who is to cure 


a perſon who has ſwallowed poiſen; fince the nature of the 


medicine, and the true knowledge of the ſtate of the patients] 


y, are both neceſſary in order to know what ſymptoms to 
expect and guard againſt. | | | 
Of the number of thoſe poiſons which take a long time to kill 


and that different, according to their doſe and the habit of 


the perſon, are the venom of the toad and of the mad dog, 


whether the ſaliva be communicated immediately to the blood! 


by a wound, or ſwallowed with food or with the ſpittle. The 
paſo of the tarantula is alſo of this number; and to theſe; 
may be added, that of the ſmall-pox, meaſles, and-other diſ- 
eaſes of that kind, which is evidently long dormant in the 
y, till certain peculiar occaſions and — 
to appear in its proper form. The pciſon of the hectic fever is 
alſo by ſome referred to this, it being accounted an alkaline 
virus, mixed with a viſcid matter. The poiſon of the French 
Pox, lues venerea, is alſo of this kind, and is eſteemed highly 
acrid and alkaline. The poi ſon of cantharides, the acid ones of 
nitre, ſalt, vitriol, ſulphur; the ſolutions or cryſtals of gold, 
ver, and the other metals; and the precipitates of mercury, 
and the very fatal common arſenic. To theſe are added many 
others, and among them ſome which act merely mechanically, 
y their numerous ſharp points and edges; ſuch as the powder 
of diamonds, glaſs, and the like: and to this claſs belong 
many of the delibutory porſons. Stentzel Toxicolog, | 
the temporaneous poi ſons many are taken under the com- 
mon denominations of food and drink, and ſeem at firſt to be 
brite, Wury; but by degrees they impair the conſtitution, and 
ing on diſeaſes and death. Coffee, Tea, and all the ſpiritu- 
ous liquors are accounted of this kind. MET DI OFT Ag”? 
. 2 perhaps aſcribe the prodigious multiplicity of poiſons, 
; 3 to the love of the marvellous: however, it cannot 
med, that ſome things are very ſuddenly and ſtrangely 
: ruttive to animal liſe, and that in very ſmall quantities. 
wong the reſt, there is a poiſon. made uſe of by the Indians, 


ſome of 
Condamine: Dr. 
* hut ay on cats, 

» only by ſprinkling a few drops of the ſolution-of this pet fan 
zu wounds made by a lancet. The doctor gave 2 


Brockleſby has given us ſome accounts of 


ents call it forth} 


equally numerous tribe of antidotes treated of by the | 


which was ſent over to the royal ſociety by Mr. de la 
dogs, and birds, who were ſoon killed by |. 


hms of ſugar to a bird, and ſhortly afterwards poured 1 


Pol 


little of the ſolution into its mouth; but two drops had ſcarce 
touched its tongue, before the creature was convulſed, and 
could with difficulty be laid down before all motion was taken 
away. ST A DN | 
Hence it appears, that ſugar is no ſpecific againſt this poiſon, 
even when only taken at the mouth. Phil. I'ranſ. No. 482, 
Sect. 12. | 

The negroes uſe a poiſen of an extraordinary nature. The 
doſe is very ſmall, and it hath no ill taſte; ſo that, mixed 
with meat or drink, it is not perceivable. It cauſes divers 
ſymptoms, and the effects are various, according as the doſe 
is large or ſmall. It kills ſometimes in very few hours, ſome- 
times, it is ſaid, in ſome months, and at others in ſome years. 
The ſymptoms are according to the quantity given; if great, 
it cauſes evacuations upwards and downwards; of excrements 
firſt, then of humours, and laſtly of blood. with fainting fits 
and ſweatings. Death follows in fix or ſeven hours. Ihe 
negroes turn white. Phil. T'ranf. Ne. 462. p. 3. 

The antidote to this poi/cn is the root of the ſenſible weed, as 
: s commonly called, or Herba ſenſitiva, in decoction. Id. 
ibid. p. 4. 

Vegetable Porsoxs. It has been a general complaint, and indeed 
too juſt a one, that the qualities of plants are much leſs ſtudied 
than their external appearances; and the beſt modern authors 
have contented themſelves with nicely characteriſing plants ac- 
cording to their flowers and ſeeds, and aſcertaining the proper 
names to each, without at all enquiring how they might be 
beneficial or hurtful to mankind, or diſtinguiſhing whether 
they were ſafe medicines or deſtructive poiſns. Nor, indeed, 
is the inveſtigating the virtues of plants, yet untried as medi- 
cines, any eaſy taſk; ſince neither chemical analyſes, nor ex- 

_ periments on brutes, nor even the taſte and {mnell, and other 
ſenſible qualities of plants, can ever certainly aſſure us what 
effects they will have on the human body. 8 
Chemical analyſes alter the ſubſtance too much to give any 
certain knowledge; and the effects things have on one animal 
are no aſſurance of what they will do to another, as is familiar 
to us in a thouſani inſtances. Bitter almonds, and man 
other things, wholly harmleſs to us, kill birds; and goats will 
eat the tithymals, to give them an appetite when they want 
it, while thoſe very plants are fatal to fiſhes, and very danger- 
ous to man. The ſenſible qualities as often deceive us, of 
which we ſhall give many inſtances ; and what ſome have ob- 
ſerved of the botanical characters of plants, telling us their 
virtues, or that all of the ſame claſs poſſeſs the ſame qualities, 
is the moſt erroneous, and, if truſted to, might prove the moſt 
fatal of all opinions; ſince the known porſons, hemlock, phel- 
landrium, and water-dropwort, with the poiſonous juice, are all 
umbelliferous plants, and conſequently of the fame family 
with fennel and angelica. | e 
Nothing can, indeed, aſſure us with any degree of certainty 

of the virtues of plants, but experiments made on ourſelves; 
but few are to be found who wiſh ſo well to the public, as to 
venture their own lives for its ſervice: and perhaps the honeſt _ 
Geſner is the only man who ever carried theſe attempts to any 


degree, and he unhappily died a martyr to them, periſhing by. 


the doſe he took of the ſcorpion-rooted doronicum; the very 
root which has of late with us been ſo fatal, by being acci- 
dentally mixed, with our gentian. *. 
What we learn of the vegetable poiſans muſt therefore be either 
by the conſequences of the raſh preſcriptions or miſtakes of 
the ignorant pretenders to medicine, or by the misfortune of 
thoſe who have unwarily eaten them. 1 
We have accounts in the memoirs of the academy of ſciences 
of Paris, of many things of this kind. An apothecary, a ve! 
honeſt man, but of no knowledge in botany, had made his 
extract of black hellebore from the roots of the chriſtophoriana, 
or bane-berries, 2 plant always accounted a poiſon, 3 & 
ſingle berry of which is capable of killing ſeveral animals; yet 
ſo far had the fire diveſted the roots of their p:1/onous qualities, 
that twelve grains of this given as extract of hellebore, proved 
of no ill effect. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 17 39. — 
Another apothecary having learned, that hermodactyls were 
the roots of a ſpecies of colchieum, dried the roots of the com- 
mon colchicum, and ſold them in its place; yet there is no 
knowledge of any ill effects from them. . 
The enquity into things of this kind has its uſe, and that no 
ſmall one; ſince poiſons often differ only in doſe from medi- 
eines, and many of the vegetables eſteemed poiſonous, may 
perhaps be found uſeful remedies, with proper management 
and in proper quantities. - . eee 
The laurel- leaves are well known to afford a po:/onous water in 


diſtillation, yet it is as well known that they have been long 


uſed in cookery, to give a taſte like that of bitter almonds to 
creams, &c. and that without any ill effect. The roſe - bay, 
or oleander, is well known to be a poiſon to goats, yet is taken 
by the country - men of ſtrong and robuſt habits as a purge, and 
that with very good ſucceſs. Nay, opium, one of the greateſt 
of all medicines, if it had firſt been diſcovered by perſons 
. taking over-doſes of it, and dyin { Ons as they naturally 
muſt have done, might very naturally have been recorded to 


us us a very fatal Ww. „ b | 

The rn fn or * Rondeletius, is ſo violent a 

cauſtic, that a poor gitl who once anointed herſelf — 
2 8 


0 


eure her of the itch, was flead alive by it; yet this properly | 
managed, and infuſed in oils, has proved one of the greateſt of 
all remedies for careers. + Wo 
The ſhrub uſed in dying, and called by the French redoul, 
by ſome authors coriaria, and by others the myrtie-leaved rhus, 
is generally known to to the world only as a drug uſeful in 
the dreſſing of leather; but Pliny, and ſome other old writers, 
have given it the character of an uſeful external medicine, and 
a remedy againſt p:iſons ; yet with all this inattention of the 
moderns, and all the praiſes of the antients, this plant is truly 
a very terrible poiſon, The grown cattle refuſe to feed upon 
it, but the young lambs and-kids often eat of it in thoſe parts 
of Europe where it is common; and if they eat the full- 
grown leaves, they are killed by it; if the young ſhoots only, 
which is more uſually the cafe, they are then only affected 
with ſpaſms and a ſort of drunkenneſs, of which, after a few 
hours, they recover. Nor is this ſingular to this poiſonous 
plant, ſince it is well known, that many plants, of very im- 
and Linnzus has recorded it of the Laplanders, that they even 
eat the young ſhoots of the poiſonous blue aconite, or wolf's- 
bane; and even in France they eat the firſt ſhoots of the che- 
matitis, or flammula repens, the full-grown leaves of which 
are of ſo acrid a nature, that they ſerve the beggars to eat ul- 
cers in their arms and legs, to give them a pretended title to 
charity. | EY 5 
The redoul is not only a p:iſon to animals, but its fatal effects 
have been ſeen on the human ſpecies. A girl in France, 
where it is very common, gathering its fruit among black- 
berries, eat of them, and died epileptic, in ſpite of all the 
aſſiſtance that could be given her: and another inſtance is 


given from the Hotel Dieu at Paris, where an unhappy travel- 


ler, a robuſt man, was brought in epileptic, and died ſo ; tho' 
the cauſe was not known, except by a vomit which was given 
him bringing up ſome of the berries of this pernicious plant, 
and ſome more of them having been found in his ſtomach 
when diſſected. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 17 39. 
Poriso0N-4woed, in botany. See T'oxICODENDRON. | | 
POLA, in zoology, the name of a flat fiſh, ſomething reſembling 
the ſoal; but ſhorter and ſmaller, commonly called cynogloſſus 
and linguatula. See CyNoGLossUS. | 
It is caught in the Mediterranean, and ſold in Rome and Ve- 
nice for the table. Bellon. de Aquat. Vol. I. p. 37. | 
POLAEDRASTYLA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus 
of cryſtals. The word is derived from the Greek xe. many, 
ie, ſides, the privative particle a, not, and i. a column; 
and expreſſes a cryſtal compoſed of many planes and having no 
column. a i 
The bodies of this genus are cryſtals compoſed of two octangu- 
lar pyramids, joined baſe to baſe, and conſequently the whole 
body conſiſting of ſixteen planes. Of this genus there are 
only. two known ſpecies: 1. A brown kind with ſhort pyra- 
mids, found in conſiderable plenty in Virginia on the ſides of 
hills; and, 2. a colourleſs one, with longer pyramids. This 
has yet been found only in one place, which is the great mine 
at Goſſelaer, in Saxony, and there uſually lies at great depths. 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 171. | | | 


| 
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ſerve for the hops to twiſt round and grow upon. 
The number, length, and bigneſs of the poles are to be 
ated according to the bigneſs of the hills, and their 
diſtance, and the nature of the ground, and ſtrength of the 
lants. | 
the hills are wide, there muſt be the more poles, ſome- 
times four or five-to a hill, or more than that ; but if 
they ſtand near, two may ſerve for every hill. In hot, 
dry, and hungry ground, the poles ſhould ſtand nearer than 
in rich mellow land, where they 
. groſs and heavy. | 8 7 | 
If the plants are ſtrong, and the ground rich, the poles muſt 
be both large and long, or elſe the crop will ſuffer greatly: if 
the crop be poor, it is beſt to have but few, and thoſe ſmall 
and ſhort poles, otherwiſe the hop will eaſily run itſelf out of 
heart, and the root will be impoveriſhed. ; 
The poles ſhould never be made over long 
propereſt wood for hop-poles is the aſh. or the alder, and if they 
have a ſort of fork at the top, they will keep up the hop the 
better. The poles are to be diſperſed between the hills, to be 
in readineſs; but they muſt not be ſet up till the plants begin 
to appear, that it may be known where they ought to be placed. 
This may be continued till the plants are a yard high, but it 
ought to be finiſhed by that time, becauſe the plants will be 
ſtunted or | 
to ſupport them when arrived at that heighth. 


The poles muſt be placed not in the hill, but near that part of 

The 

_ - muſt. be driven far enough into the ground, ſo that they — 
rather break than be torn up. Their depth is to be judged by 


it out of which each plant to be ſupported grows 


proper kinds for food, are yet eaten in their young ſhoots: | 


LE {(Cycl.)—Hop-PoLts, the upright pieces of wood that | 


are more ſubject to grow | 


the firſt year. The 


injured in their growth, if they have not ſomething | 


ſhine in amofig them. A ſloping pole is always more read 
to bear a quantity of hops than an upright one, and the fu 
ſhines on more of the plants at once by means of it. I 1 
al ways neceſſary to keep ſome ſpare fo!es, by way of wi | 
to be ready in caſe of the others breaking; for in this Is 
the hops are ſoon ſpoiled with lying on the ground f 
a pole be over-burthened with hops, they may be unwound 
and wrapped round a ſtronger pole put in the place of lie 
other. 3 e mY 
The largeſt ſort of hop-foles ſhould be twenty foot long, and 
nine inches in circumference, for hops at fu growth; 100 
oy, ou be polled about fourtcen days after the dregi ; 
of rich land. An acre of hop ground general] 
_ thouſand foles. oy o WE” 
hen the hops are grown to three foot high, the 
conducted to ſuch of the poles as are * or ee 3 
hops on them ; and they are to be wound about theſe toles = 
cording to the ccurſe of the ſun, and tied to them looſely with 
ſome ruſhes, or with ſoft yarn: two or three ſtrings are ſuff. 
cient to each pole, and great care is to be taken that the youn 
ſhoots are not broken in the doing this; they are much _ 
brittle in the morning than the heat of the day. During the 
months of April and May the plants are to be carefully at- 
tended, and kept turned round the poles; and when cut 
of reach, a fork, ſtiok, or ladder are to be uſed to this 
purpoſe. | | 
About Midſummer they uſually leave running at leneth, and 
begin to branch; ſuch as do not, ſhould have the end broke 
off, to incline them to it, it being much to the advantage of 
the owner that they ſhould branch out. From the middle of 
May to the end of ſummer, the ground between the poles 
ſhould be dug or turned up with a plough, to kill the weeds ; 
and the earth about the hills raiſed higher, to keep them moil. 
Mortimer's Huſb. p. 177. See Hop. 
POLEMARCHUS, Iiouax:;, among the Athenians, a magi- 
ſtrate who had all the ſtrangers and ſojourners in Athens under 
his care, over whom he had the ſame authority that the archen 
had over the citizens, 21 
It was the duty of the polemarchus to offer a ſolemn ſacrifice 
to Enyalus, ſaid by ſome to be the ſame with Mars, but by 
others to have been only one of his attendants; and another to 
Diana, ſurnamed Aypdlipz, in honour of the famous patriot 
Harmodius. It was alſo the buſineſs of the polemarchus to take 
care that the children of thoſe who had loſt their lives in 
their country's ſervice, ſhould have a competent maintenance 
out of the public treaſury. Potter, Archæol. Græc. I. 1. c. 12. 


ing in 
about 
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r 
POLEMONIUM, po/emony, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe: the flower con- 
ſiſts of a ſingle leaf, and is of a rotated form, and divided into 
ſegments at the edge. From the cup there ariſes a piſtil, 
which is fixed in the manner of a nail to the middle part of 
the flower, and finally becomes a roundiſh fruit, or caſe, di- 
vided into three cells, which are full of oblong ſeeds. 
The ſpecies of polemonium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The common blue: flowered polemenium, called 
by ſome Greek-valcrian, with blue flowers. 2. The common 
white-flowered polemonium, or Greek-valerian, with white 
flowers. 3. The polemonium with variegated flowers, or Cree. 
valerian, with flowers ſtriped with blue and white. Tour. 
Inſt. Bot. p. 146. _ Ve 
POLETE, Temai, among the Athenians, ten magiſtrates, who 
together with three that had the care of the money allowed for 
ſhews, had the power of letting out the tribute money, and 
other public revenues, and ſelling confiſcated eſtates ; all which 
bargains were ratified in the name of their preſident. Bel 
this, it was their office to convict ſuch as had not paid the 
tribute called Mia, and ſell them by auction. Petter, Arch, 
Grec. L. 1. c. 14: T. 1. p. $0. : | 
POLGAHA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors hate 
called the cocoa-nut tree, or palma Indica nucifora of 0 
writers. Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. p. 50. | 
POLIA lithargyrus, a term uſed by Dioſcorides to exprels the 
white litharge, which we call litharge of ſilver. 
The proper ſenſe of the word polia, is hoary, or grey, and i 
very well expreſſes the colour of this ſubſtance ; but the con 
mentators have not been ſatisfied with this obvious meaning 
but have made it pelia, and ſome of them /ſicelia. Set 
article LiTHARGE. | : DEP 
OLIEIA, nana, in antiquity, a ſolemnity of Thebes 
honour of Apollo, ſurnamed woes, i. e. grey, becauſe he 
was repreſented in this city (contrary to the practice 


P 


all _ places) with grey hairs. ' Potter, Archæol. „ 
. 42 17 | 7 
POLIIF OLIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of lan d. 


ſcribed by Buxbaum, the characters of which are theſe: ef 
flowers are monopetalous, of the bell-faſhioned globole ki c 


the ſeed-veſſel is divided into five parts, and contains 2 


the nature of the ground, their own height, and their expoſure | number of roundiſh ſeeds; the leaves are like thoſe of tf 
to the wind. Let all the poles lean outward one from another, poly-mountain, whence the name; the flowers reſend 
that they may ſeem to ſtand at an equal diſtance at the top, to] thoſe of the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree; and the fruit 
prevent the 2 the plants below; and they ſhould | of the ciſtus. | * 
always lean towards the ſouth, that the wy may the better | The plant has been known among authors before, Rec 
a | * oY 


- nfounded with other genera; Ray has called it 
2 1 It propetly belongs to the plants of the 


Kind. with dry fruits, and ought to be placed after the 
De odddendros in the regular arrangements of plants. 


heſide the common kind of this, there is an African one, 


hich are ſhorter and rounder than thoſe of this 
atv or which may be called the ſhort-leaved African 
-tlufoltum. - | 
014008 in zoology, a name given by Aldrovand, and 
ſome other authors, to the grinetta; a ſmall bird of the moor- 
% a 
POLISHING (Cycl.)—PoL1SHING of ſhells, This is an art 0 
no long ſtanding in the world, in its preſent perfection; and 
as the love of ſea-ſhells is hecome ſo common among us, 
it may not be diſagreeable to the reader to find ſome inſtruc- 
tions in executing ſo pleaſing a method of adding to their 
natural beauty, and the rules for which are at preſent ſo 
little known, tho the effect of them be ſo much eſteemed. 
Among the immenſe variety of ſhells, which we are acquaint- 
ed with, ſome are taken up out of the ſea, of found on its 
ſhores in all their perfection and beauty; their colours being 
all ſpread by nature upon the ſurface, and their natural polifþ 
ſuperior to any thing that art could give. Where nature 1s 
in herſelf thus perfect, it were madneſs to attempt to add any 
thing to her charms ; but in others, where the beauties are 
latent, and covered with a coarſer outer ſkin, art 1s to be call- 
ed in, and the outer veil being taken off, all the internal 
uties appear. 
roman r 4; ſhells which are found naturally poliſbed, are the 
porcelanes, the caſſanders, the dolia, or conchz globoſz, the 
buccinums, the cornets, and the cylinders, or as they are 
generally, tho improperly called, the rhombi ; excepting only 
two or three, as the tiara, the plume, and the buttertub-rhom- 
bus ; where there is an unpromiſing film on the ſurface, 
hiding a very great ſhare of beauty within. 
Tho the generality of the ſhells of theſe genera are taken 
out of the ſea in all their beauty, and in their utmoſt natural 
poliſh, there are ſeveral other genera in which all, or moſt of 
the ſpecies are taken up naturally rough and foul, and co- 
vered with an epidermis, or coarſe outer ſkin, which is in 
many rough and downy, or hairy. Thetellinz, the muſcles, 
the cochleæ, and many others are of this kind. The more 
nice collectors, as naturaliſts, inſiſt upon having all their 
ſhells in their native and genuine appearance, as they are 


found when living at ſea; but the ladies who make collections, 


hate the diſagreeable outſides, and will have all ſuch poliſped : 
it would be very adviſeable, however, for both kinds of col- 
lectors to have the ſame ſhells in different ſpecimens, both 
rough and poliſbed; the naturaliſt would by this means, be- 
fide knowing the outſide of the ſhell, be better acquainted 
with its internal characters than he otherwiſe could he, and 
the lady would have a pleaſure in comparing the beauties of 
the ſhell in its wrought ſtate, to its coarſe appearance as na- 


ture gives it. How many elegancies in this part of the crea- | 


tion muſt be wholly loſt to us, if it were not for the aſſiſt- 
ance of an art of this kind ! many 'ſhells in their native ſtate 
are like rough diamonds, and we can form no juſt idea of 
2 beauties till they have been poliſbed and wrought into 
orm. 8 | ; 
Tho the art of poliſhing ſhells is a very valuable one, 
yet it is very dangerous to the ſhells ; for without the ut- 
moſt care the means uſed to poliſh and beautify a ſhell will 
often wholly deſtroy it. When a ſhell is to be poliſhed, the 
rit thing to be examined is, whether it have naturally a 


ſmooth ſurface, or be covered with tubercles or promi- 
nences. | 


A ſhell which has a ſmooth ſurface and a natural dull polo, | 


need only be rubbed with the hand, or with a piece of cha- 
moy leather, with ſome tripoli or fine rottenſtone, and it will be- 
come of a perfectly bright and fine poliſb. Emery is not to 
uſed on this occaſion, becauſe it wears away too much of 
the ſhell. This operation requires the hand of an experienced 
Perſon, that knows how ſuperficial the work muſt be, and 
Where he is to ſtop; for in many of theſe ſhells the lines are 
Only on the ſurface, and the wearing away ever ſo little of 
the ſhell defaces them. A ſhell that is rough, foul, and cruſ- 
95 or covered with a tartarous coat, muſt be left a whole 
ay ſteeping in hot water: when it has imbibed a large quan- 
Uty of this, it is to be rubbed with rough emery on a ſtick, 
or with the blade of a knife, in order to get off the coat. 
After this, it may be dipped in diluted aqua fortis, ſpirit of 
lat, or any other acid; and after remaining a few moments 
in it, be again plunged into comme n water. This will great- 
ly add to the ſpeed of the work. After this it is to be well 
rubbed with linnen cloths, imp ed with common ſoap ; 
and when by theſe ſeveral means 'it is made perfectly clean, 
E poliſhing 15 to be finiſhed with fine emery and a hair bruſh. 
after this the ſhell when dry. appears not to have fo good 
a polrfh be rubbed over with a ſolution 
| ic; and this will add greatly to its gloſs, without 
, ſort of injury. The water muſt not be too 
— only heightening 


| and add to the beauty of 
2 


POL 


has an epidermis, which will by no means admit the poliſhing 
of it, it is to be dipped ſeveral times in diluted aqua fortis, 
that this may be eaten off; and then the ſhell is to be , lied 
in the uſual way with putty, fine emery, or tripoli, on the 
hair of a fine bruſh, When it is only a. pellicle that hides 
the colours, the ſhells muſt be ſteeped in hot water, and after 
that the ſkin worked off by degrees with an old file. This is 
the caſe with ſeveral of the cylinders, which have not the 
natural poliſh of the reſt, 


* 


When a ſhell is covered with a thick and fatty epidermis, as | 


is the caſe with ſeveral of the muſcles and tellinz : in this caſe 
aqua fortis will do no ſervice, as it will not touch the ſkin ; 
then a rough bruſh and coarſe emery are to be uſed; and if 
this does not ſucceed, ſeal-ſkin, or as the workmen call it 
fiſh stin and pummice-ſtone, are to be taken in to aſſiſt. 


When a ſhell has a thick cruſt, which will not give way to 


any of theſe means, the only way left is to plunge it ſeveral 
times into ſtrong aqua fortis, till the ſtubborn cruſt is wholl 

eroded. The limpets, auris marina, the helmet-ſhells, and 
ſeveral other ſpecies are of this kind, and muſt have this ſort 
of management ; but as the deſign is to ſhew the hidden beau- 
ties under the cruſt, and not to deſtroy the natural beauty 
and poliſs of the inſide of the ſhell, the method of uſing 
the aqua fortis muſt 'be this : A long piece of wax muſt be 
provided, and one end of it made perfectly to cover the 
whole mouth of the ſhell; the other end will then ſerve as 
a handle, and the mouth being ſtopped by the wax, the li- 
quor cannot get in to the inſide to ſpoil it; then there muſt 
be placed on a table, a veſſel full of aqua fortis, and another 


full of common water. 


The ſhell is to be plunged into the aqua fortis; and after re- 
maining a few minutes 1n it, is to be taken out and plunged 
into the common water. The progreſs the aqua fortis makes 
in eroding the ſurface is thus to be carefully obſerved every 
time it is taken out: the point of the ſhell, and any other 
tender parts, are to be covered with wax, to prevent the aqua 
fortis from eating them away; and if there be any worm- 
holes, they alſo muſt be ſtopped up with wax, otherwiſe the 
aqua fortis would ſoon eat thro* in thoſe places. When the 


repeated dippings into the aqua fortis ſhew that the coat is 


ſufficiently eaten away, then the ſhell is to be wrought care- 
fully with fine emery and a bruſh; and when it is poliſhed as 


High as can be by this means, it muſt be wiped clean and 


rubbed over with 'gum-water, or the white of an egg. In 
this ſort of work the operator muſt always have the caution 
to wear gloves, otherwiſe the leaſt touch of the aqua fortis 
will burn the fingers, and turn them yellow ; and often if it 
be not regarded, will eat off the ſkin and the nails. 

Theſe are the methods to be uſed with ſhells, which require 
but a moderate quantity of the ſurface to be taken off; but 
there are others which require to have a larger quantity taken 
off, and to be uncovered deeper; this is called entirely ſcal- 
ing a ſhell. This is done by means of an horizontal wheel 
of lead or tin, impregnated with rough emery ; and the ſhell 
is wrought down in the ſame manner in which ſtones are 
wrought by the lapidary. Nothing is more difficult, how- 


ever, than the performing this work with nicety : very often 


ſhells are cut down too far by it, and wholly ſpoiled ; and to 
avoid this, a courſe vein muſt” be often left ſtanding in ſome 
place, and taken down afterwards with the file, when the cut- 
ing it down at the wheel would have ſpoiled the adjacent 

arts. | | 
After the ſhell is thus cut down to a proper degree, it is to be 
poliſhed with fine emery, 1 80 or rotten ſtone, with a 
wooden wheel turned by the ſame machine as the leaden one, 
ar by the common method of working with the hand with 
the ſame ingredients, when a ſhell is full of tubercles, or 
protuberances, which muſt be preſerved. It is then impoſ- 
ſible to uſe the wheel; and if the common way of dipping 


into aqua fortis be attempted, the tubercles being harder than 


the reſt of the ſhell, will be eat thro' before the reſt is ſuf- 


ficiently ſcaled, and the ſhell will be ſpoiled: in this caſe in- 


duſtry and patience are the only means of effecting a 2 
A camels hair pencil muſt be dipped in aqua fortis, and with 
this the intermediate parts of the ſhell muſt be wetted, leav- 
ing the protuberances dry: this is to be often repeated, and 
after a few moments the ſhell is always to be plunged into 
water to ſtop the eroſion of the acid, which would other- 


wiſe eat too deep, and deſtroy the beauty of the ſhell. When 


this has ſufficiently taken off the foulneſs of the ſhell, it is 
to be poliſhed with emery of the fineſt kind, or with tripoli ; 
by means of a ſmall ſtick, or the common poliſhing ſtone uſed 


by the goldſmiths may be uſed. _ | | 
This is e tedious and troubleſome thing, eſpecially when 


the echinated oyſters and murexes, and ſome other ſuch ſhells 
are to be wrought ; and what is worſt of all is, that when all 


this pains has been taken, the buſineſs is not well done; for 


there till remain ſeveral places which could not be reached 
by any inſtrument ; ſo that the ſhell muſt neceſſarily be rubbed 


over with gum-water, or the white of an * wards, in 
order to bring out the colours and give a gloſs; in ſome caſes 
it is even neceſſary to give a coat of varniſh. 


iſts to brighten the colours, 


Theſe are the means uſed | 
d 1 e thang pode 
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by poliſhing in this manner are ſo great, that the ſhell is often 

not to be known afterwards for the ſame it was; and hence 
we hear of new ſhells in the cabinets of collectors, which 
have no real exiſtence as ſeparate ſpecies, but are the poliſhed 
appearance of others well known. To caution the reader 
againſt errors of this kind, it may be proper to add the 
moſt remarkable ſpecies thus uſually altered. | 

The onyx-ſhell, which in its natural ſtate is of a ſimple pale 
brown, when it is wrought ſlightly, or p:liſhed with juſt the 
ſuperficies taken off, is of a fine bright yellow; and when 


it is eat away deeper, it appears of a fine milk-white with | 


the lower part bluiſh : it is in this ſtate that it is called the 
onyx-ſhell; and it is preſeryed in many cabinets in its rough 
ſtate, and in its yellow appearance as different ſpecies of ſhells. 
The violet ſhell, ſo common among the curious, is a ſpecies 
of porcelane, which does not appear in that elegance till it 
has been poliſhed; and the common auris marina ſhews itſelf 
in two or three different forms, as it is more or leſs deeply 
wrought. In its rough ſtate it is duſky and coarſe, of a pale 
brown on the outſide and pearly within; when it is eaten down 


a little way below the ſurface, .it ſhews variegations of black | 


and green, and when ſtill farther eroded it appears of a fine 
pearly hue within and without. ns Be an a 
The nautilus, when it is poliſbed down, appears all over of a 
fine pearly colour, but when it is eaten away but to a ſmall 
depth, it appears of a fine yellowiſh colour with duſky hairs. 


The burgau, when entirely cleared of its coat, is of the| 


moſt beautiful pearl-colour ; but when only flightly eroded, 
it appears of a variegated mixture of green and red ; whence 
it has been called the parroguet-ſhell. The common helmet- 
ſhell, when wrought, is of the colour of the fineſt agate; 
and the muſcles in general, tho' very plain ſhells, in their 
common appearance, become very beautiful when poliſbed, 


and ſhew large veins of the moſt elegant colours. The Per- 


ſian ſhell, in its natural tate, is all over white, and covered 
with tubercles ; but when it has been ground down on a 
Wheel, and poliſhed, it appears of a grey colour with ſpots and 
veins of a very bright and highly plied white. The lim- 
0 in general become very different when poliſbed, moſt of 


them ſhewing very elegant colours; among theſe the tortoiſe- | 


ſhell-limpet is the principal; it does not appear at all of that 
colour or tranſparence till it has been wrought, 
Tbat elegant 5 ecies of ſhell called the junquil- chama, which 
has deceived fo many judges of theſe things into an opinion 
of its being a new ſpecies, is only a white chama with a re- 
ticulated ſurface ; but when this is poliſhed, it loſes at once 
its reticular work and its colour, and becomes perfectly ſmooth 
and of a fine bright yellow: and the violet-coloured chama 
of New England, when worked down and poliſhed, is of a 
fine milk-white with a great number of blue veins diſpoſed 
like the variegations in agates. | 
The aſſe's ear-ſhell, when poliſhed, after working it down with 
the file, becomes extremely gloſly, and obtains a fine roſe-co- 
Jour all about the mouth. Theſe are ſome of the moſt fre- 
quent among an endleſs variety of changes wrought on ſhells 
by poliſhing ; and we find there are many of the very greateſt 
beauties of this part of the creation which muſt have been 
loft but for this method of ſearching deep in the ſubſtance of 
tte etl for them... | 


The Dutch are very fond of ſhells, and are very nice in their 


manner of working them: they are under no reſtraint, how- 
ever, in their works, but uſe the moſt violent methods, ſo 
as often to deſtroy all the beauty of the ſhell. They file 
them down on all ſides, and often take them to the wheel 
when it muſt deſtroy the very characters of the ſpecies; nor 
do they ſtop at this, but determined to have beauty at any 
rate, they are for improving upon nature, and frequently add 


ſome lines and colours with a pencil, afterwards covering them 
'S and colours with a pe ering 


with 4 fine coat of varniſh; ſo that they ſeem the natural 
lineations of the ſhell : the Dutch cabinets are by this means 
made very beautiful, but they are by no means to be regarded 
as inſtructors in natural hiſtory. There are ſome artificers 
of this nation who have, a way of colouring ſhells all over 
with a different tinge from that which nature gives them; 


— 


urchaſing them as new ſpecies. . 
here is another kind of | 

ſhells, particularly the nautilus ; this is the engraving on it 

lines and circles, and figures of ſtars, and other things: this 

is too obvious a work of art to ſuffer any one to ſuppoſe it 

natural. Bonani has figured ſeveral of theſe wrought ſhells 


at the end of his work, but it is miſerably throwing away 
labour to do them; the ſhells are ſpoiled as objects of na- 


tural hiſtory by it, and the engraving is ſeldom worth any 
thing. They are principally done in the Eaſt-Indies. _ 
Shells are ſubje& to ſeveral imperfections; ſome of theſe are 
natural, and others accidental: the natural ones are the effect 
of age, or ſickneſs in the fiſh. The greateſt miſchief hap- 
' pens to ſhells by the fiſh dying in them. The curious in 
theſe things pretend to be always able to diſtinguiſh a ſhell 
taken up with the fiſh alive, from one found on the ſhores : 
they 2 firſt a living, the ſecond a dead ſhell, and ſay 
that the colours are always much the fainteſt in the dead ſhells. 


| parc curious are often deceived by theſe tricks into the | 


work beſtowed on certain ſpecies of 


POL. 


When the ſhells have lain long dead on the ſhores, they ate 
ſubject to many injuries, of which the being eaten by ſea- 


worms is not the leaſt : age renders the fineſt 
dead in their colours. 
The fineſt ſhells are. thoſe which are fiſhed up at ſea, not 
found on the ſhores. The other natural defects of ſhells are 
there having morbid cavities, or protuberances, in parts where 
there ſhould be none. When the ſhell is valuable theſe faults 
may be hid, and much added to the beauty of the ſpecimen, 
without at all injuring, it as an object of natural hiſtory, which 
ſhould always be the great end of collecting theſe things, 
The cavities may be filled up with maſtic, diffolved in ſpirit of 
wine, or with ifnglaſ ; theſe ſubſtances muſt be either co- 
loured to the tinge of the ſhell, or elſe a pencil dipped in wa- 
ter colours muſt finiſh them up to the reſemblance of the reſt, 
and then the whole ſhell being rubbed over with gum-water, 
or with the white of an egg, ſcarce any eye can perceive the 
artifice : the ſame ſubſtances may alſo be uſed to repair the 
battered edge of a ſhell, provided the pieces chipped off be 
not too large. And when the excreſcences of a ſhell are 
faulty, they are to be taken down with a fine file. If the 
lip of a ſhell be ſo battered that it will not admit of repairin 
by any cement, the whole muſt be filed down to an evenneſs, 
or ground on the wheel. . 
POLITICAL (Cy. )—PoLITICAL arithmetic. According to 
Mr. Kerſeboom's computation, the inhabitants 'of Holiand 
and Weſtfriezeland, in the year 1738, amounted to 98.000, 
He has given us a table of the particulars, exhibiting the 
number of people of all ages, living at the ſame time, from 
their birth to extreme old age. This table having tie chan- 
ces of mortality within the ages mentioned, he calls the table 
of contingency of life and death. | 
This table is calculated upon three principles: 1. On cor- 
rect obſervations upon the tables of aſſignable annuities in Hol- 
land, which have been kept there for above 125 years; where- 
in the ages of the perſons dying are truly entered. 2. Upon 
2 5 that there are yearly born in the two provinces 
280co living children. 3. That the whole number of inha- 
bitants, in any country, is to the number of births as 35 to 1. 
From this table it appears, 1. That more than half the num- 
ber of people in the two provinces are above 27 years old, 
2. That by the obſervations made in England, out of 35 
children born, 18 of them are boys, and 17 girls: the in- 
habitants of Holland and Weſtfriezeland, conſiſt of 504000. 
males, and 476000 females, the ſum of which is 980000. 
Here follows the table of contingency of life and death. 


| ſhells livid or 


Of above 90 years old 500 
Of go to 86 incl. 2500 
Ts © 6500 
80 1 
75 71 20300 
70 66 27300 
os 61 34.300 
60 56 40800 
̃ͤ ˖· · -r HEPOO 
1 53000 
VV 
40 36 62500 5 
27 27 . 67600 | 
39 - 27 58400 | 
491500 ſum above 27 years old. 
Of 26 21 94300 
20 16 83400 
„ Ak 87200 
8 91800 
5 to birth 131800 
488500 ſum under 27 years old. 


491500 
488500 
980000 ſum of all the inhabitants 


Mr. Kerſeboom obſerves from the aſſignable annuities for ves 
before-mentioned, that females, one with another, live about 
three or four years longer than the ſame number of males. 
He alſe thinks there is no reaſon to differ from the proportion 
aſſigned by Mr. King (in Davenant's eſſays) of the ſtate and 
condition of the inhabitants of England; which is, that for 
every 100000 inhabitants there is | 
Married men and 


| women 34500 

Widowers Ta n 
Widows 4500 
Unmarried youth and childeen 45000 
Ser vans | 10500 
Travellers, ſtrangers, &c. : ,, 4000 
\ 1900000 


” . . | 
* 
= 4 


-. cropoſition be admitted, then the number of each ſort 
1 Hold and Weftfriezeland, will be as in the following 


wy two provinces of Holl. and Wet. Amſter. 
Married men and women 33800 86156 
Widowers — 14700 | 4218 
Widows _ — 44100 13858 
Unmarried youth and children 441000 93990 
Servant — — 102900 28318 
Travellers, ſtrangers, &c. | 39200 14460 

Total 980000 | 241000 


The mortality of the ſeveral quarters of the year. 
Spring to ſummer 307 dead. 
Summer to the au- [ 286 
tumnal equinox 
Autumn to winter 287 
Winter to ſpring 286 


The mortality of the different months of the year obſerved 
for 31 years, one with another. | N 


Dead in 
January 102 
February 1 
March 95 
April 77 
May 2 
June 100 
july 92 
Auguſt 95 
September | 99 
October 93 
November | 95 
December 99 


Hence it appears, that April is the leaſt, and May the moſt 


fatal Month in the year; their proportion of mortality being 
nearly as 2 to 3: and that of the four ſeaſons of the year, 
moſt deaths happen in the ſpring ; that is, from the vernal 
equinox to the ſummer ſolſtice. | 

M. Kerſeboom adds, that theſe provinces may raiſe 220000 
men able to bear arms, and ſeveral other curious obſervations. 
His book is intitled, 'Verhandeling tot een proeve, om te wee- 


ten de probable menigte des volks in de proventie van Holland en | 


Weſtfriezlandt. Hage 1738. 49. | 

PoLITICAL diviſion of antient Egypt. See Nox. | 

POLIUM, poley-muntain, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower conſiſts 
of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind ; but the place of the 
upper lip is ſupplied by the ſtamina. The under lip is divided 

into five ſegments. The piſtil ariſes from the cup; it is fixed 
in the manner of a nail to the hinder part of the flower, and 
ſurrounded by four embryos, which afterwards become. ſo 
many ſeeds remaining in the flower-cup, which ſerve them as 
a capſule. The flowers of this plant are collected into heads, 
and grow at the tops of the ſtalks. | 


The ſpecies of poley-mountain, enumerated | by Mr, Tourne- 


fort, are theſe: 1. The lavender-leaved poley. 2. The nar- 
rower-leaved lavender-poley. 3. The yellow-flowered com- 
mon poley. 4. The common white-flowered poley. 5, The 


narrower-leaved longer-headed white-flowered paley. 6. The 


Creeping poley. - 7. The French erect ſea-po/ey. 8. The pro- 


cumbent Venetian ſea-poley. g. The purple-flowered tender 
woolly-leaved poley. 10. The white tender procumbent po- 


11. The ground ivy-leaved tender procumbent-Pyrenean 


foley. 12. The purple-flowered, germander-leaved Spaniſh 


foley. 13. The ſmoother procumbent Portugal poley, with 


purple ſtalks and white flowers. - 14. The purple-flowered 
ſhort-headed broad-leaved Spaniſh poley. 15. The great white 


Spaniſh polty.. 16. The great yellow Spaniſh poley. 17. The 


White-flowered ro -leaved ſea-poley of Spain. 18. The 
-flowered ſhrubby ſea- 
19. The red-flowered, roſemary-Ieaved, dwarf mountain-po- 
ey of Spain. 20. The yellow-flowered procumbent Spaniſh 
Poley. 21. The longer-headed Spaniſh foley, with variegated 
2 22. The white-flowered, ſhort- headed, narrow- 
caved erect poley. 23. The white-flowered Spaniſh poley, 
= hoary' leaves, reſembling thoſe of toad-flax. 24. The 
» te-flowered ſhorter-leaved Spaniſh poley, with _ toad-flax 
_ 25. The red-flowered'd arf-poley-m:untain, with nar- 
| 1 3 leaves and hoary ſtalks. 26. The little narrow. 
Th | erect poley, with greeniſh white ſerrated leaves 27. 
a eſſer procumbent white narrow-leaved pole, with ſer- 
leaves. 28. The red-flowered erect ſmall” poley, with 

c 


larger erect, broad- leaved white peley; with" ſerrate leaves. 


with . leſſer procumbent broad-leaved white pcley, 


leaves. 35. The yellow) Spaniſh poley, with 


ley of Spain, with roſemary leaves. 


i 


— 


— — 
— 


| 


| : 
| 


| 


marjoram-like leaves. 36. The purple-flowered ſerpyllum- 


leaved Spaniſh poley. 37. The purpic-fpiked thyme-leaved 
Spaniſh p:ley. Tourn. Inſt. p. 206. 


POLLACK, in ichthyology, a name which we give to two 


different fiſh of the aſellus or gadus kind, with the different 
epithets of raw and whiting. The raw-follack is the ſame 
ſpecies that in ſome parts of England is called the cole-hſh, 
and is the aſellus niger of authors. The other is called the 
e eee ; and is the aſellus vireſcens of Willughby and 
others. 

Both theſe fiſh are, according to the new Artedian ſyſtem, of 
the genus of the gadi; and as the names taken from their 
colours, black and green, are very little expreſſive, the co- 
lours being not perfect, permanent, or entire, Artedi has de- 
viſed others for them, by which they may be diſtinguiſhed 
at ſight from one another. The raw-pollack, or cole-hſh, he 
diſtinguiſhes by the name of the gadus with three fins on the 
back, with no beard at the mouth, with the lower jaw longer 
than the upper, and the lateral line ſtrait. The other, or 
whiting-pollack, he diſtinguiſhes by the name of the gadus 
with three fins on the back, with no beard, with the lower 


jaw longer than the upper, and the lateral line crooked. 
_ Theſe two kinds of po/la:k are by theſe names not only diſ- 


tinguiſhed from one another, but from all the other ſpecies 
of the ſame genus, as the codfiſh, Ec. Arted Gen. Piſc. p 35. 


POLLARD (Cyc.)—PorLrAaRD is a name given by ſome hiſ- 


torians to a ſort of baſe money current at one time in Ireland, 


and called more uſually crocard-. 


Theſe were coins of France, and other nations, which paſſed 


in Ireland as pennies, tho' really not worth quite half ſo 


much. They were made of copper, with a very ſmall ad- 
mixture of ſilver. - See the article CRoCARDs. | 

It was in the reign of Edward I. appointed lord of that king- 
dom in the life-time of his father Henry III. that the uſe of falſe 
and counterfeit money of this kind was fo extremely common 
in Ireland. While his father reigned in England this prince 
never extended his power ſo far as to ſet up any mint, or coin 
any money in Ireland ; but at his acceſſion to the crown he 
found his treaſury empty, and the current coin of his king- 
doms in a very bad condition: his abſence of near two years 
after his father's death, having ſo encouraged the clippers 
and coiners of money, that little but clipped, or counterfeit 


money of the kingdom was to be met with; and hve or fx 


different ſorts of baſe and mixed money had been imported 
privately, and uttered in England and Ireland as pennies, tho 
they were not half the value of the penny ſterling. = 

Theſe were the crocards and pollards, called alſo mitres licnines,, 
roſaries, and by the like names, according to the things 
marked in the impreſſions. To remedy this evil, and reſtore 
the current coin of the kingdom to its antient purity and va- 


Tue, this prince eſtabliſhed a certain ſtandard ; and as the baſe 


money was an admixture of a very ſmall quantity of filver, 
with a great deal of copper, he ordered that there ſhould be 
in every pound of money weighing twelve ounces, eleven. 
ounces and two penny weight and a quarter of pure ſilver, 


and only ſeventeen pence Denny farthing allay. 


The ſaid pound to weigh twenty ſhillings and three pence in 


account; the ounce twenty pence, and the penny twenty- 
four grains and a half. According to this regulation, the 


money of Ireland was alſo ordered to be made, and a new 
kind of money was ftruck there in the year 1279, under 
Stephen de Fulbourn, biſhop of Waterford, and lord deputy 
of Ireland. The pieces coined at this time in Ireland were 
groats, or four pennies, halfpence, and farthings ; and as theſe 
were the ſame in value, as to weight, with the Engliſh coins, 
they would go equally .in England and Ireland : and in the 


twenty-ninth year of the reign of the ſame prince, that is, 


in 1300, the crocards, pollards, and other baſe money were 
decried ; and it was made death, with confiſcation of goods, 
to import any of them, | Ys p 

By this means the circulation of the baſe and mixed money 
was in a great meaſure ſtopped, and four new furnaces were 
erected in the mint of Dublin, to ſupply the great demand 
that there was for good money.; and Almander Norman de 
Line was appointed maſter of the coiners. This was a be- 


ginning of good money in Ireland; and in the year 1304, 


there were ſent over from England twenty-four ſtamps for 


coining of money there, viz. three piles with ſix croſſes, for 


pennies; three piles with fix croſſes, for halfpence ; and two 
iles with four croſſes, for farthings. In the old way of coin- 
ing with the hammer, before the mill and ſcrew were invent- 
ed, two kinds of punchions were in uſe, the one called the 
troſs,, whereupon, was engraved the head of the prince; and 


this was ſo called becauſe, antiently, a croſs was the figure 


ſtruck on this ſide of coins inſtead of the head of the prince: 
the other called the pile, contained the arms, or ſome other 
figure, to be ſtruck with an inſcription on the back, or re- 
verſe of the coins. The p nnies and halfpence ſtruck in this 
king's reign, have the king's head in a triangle full-faced.. The 
belt preſerved of them, found at this time, weigh twenty-two 
rains the penny ; and the halfpence from ten grains to ten 
nd a half. The farthings are ſo ſcarce, that it is very rare 
meet with one in the collections of the moſt curious. Si- 
's Hiſt, of lriſh Coins, p. 15. 
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"fiſh of the cole-f ng-pollack kind. It is uſed in 
Cornwall, &c. Willughby's Hi Piſc. p. 169. 5 
POLLEN tburis, in the materia medica, a term uſed by the 
Latin writers, to expreſs the marna thuris, or manna lilanotis, 
of the Greeks, but that very improperly; for the word pollen 
thuris properly ſignifies the frankincenſe reduced to a powder, 
but this was not what the antient Greeks called manra thuris, 
but the ſmall fragments which were broken off from the large 

33 in the gathering or packing up. „„ 
he manna uſed in medicine by the Greeks and Arabians 
was not formed into large flakes, as ours is; but was com- 
ſed of ſmall fragments or grains, and therefore they called 
the ſame name the ſmall granulæ or fragments alſo of other 
ings: it was thus that the broken frankincenſe was called 
manna thuris. „ | : 
The cuſtom of the times of ſaving all the fragments of this 
drug, made them colle& even what was in ſo ſmall pieces as 


to reſemble powder; but this, tho mixed with the reſt, was 


not properly the manna thuris, This gave occaſion to the [POLY ADELPHIA, in botany, a claſs of plants, whoſe ſtamina 


adulterating this commodity, and Dioſcorides tells us, that 
even in his time they had learned the trick of putting the 
powder of the reſin of the pine tree among it; and this grow- 
ing worſe and worſe, they at laſt diſcarded it, and would pur- 


chaſe only the fragments without the powder. Theſe frag- | POLY ANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of plants with hermaphro- 


ments they called bus minutum, to diſtinguiſh them from what 
was then called manna thuris, tho' improperly, and which was 
the adulterated maſs of reſin and fragments of olibanum. 

POLLICIPES, the oe-/hel}, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
enus of ſhells, the characters of which are theſe : they are 
multivalve flat ſhells, of a triangular figure, each being com- 
poſed of ſeveral laminz, which end in a ſharp point. They 
ftand upon pedicles, and are furniſhed with a great number of 

| hairs. We have only one known ſpecies of this genus, and 
this always found in large cluſters. See Tab. of Shells, Ne 27. 
POLLINCTORES, among the antients, an appellation given 
to thoſe who waſhed and anointed the dead. Pitiſc. in voc. 
POLLINCTURA, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the 
embalming dead bodies. | 
POLLING, in gardening, the operation of diſperſing the worm- 


caſts all over the walks, with long aſh-poles : this, beſides de- | 


ſtroying worm caſts, is very beneficial to the graſs of the 
walks. See GRAss-walks. es 
POLLUCTUM, among the Romans, a feaſt kept in honour of 


u 
offered to the Gods. Pitiſc. in voc. 


POLLUTION (Cyd.)—PoLLuTIo nefurna, in medicine, | 


the name of a diſeaſe, which conſiſts in an involuntary emiſ- 
fion of the ſeed in the night, in time of fleep. This, in 
different perſons, is very different in degree; ſome being 
affected with it only once in a week, a fortnight, three weeks, 
or even a month, and others being ſubje& to it almoſt every 
night. op | | : 
The perſons moſt ſubje& to this, are young men of a ſanguine- 
ous temperament, and who feed high, and lead a ſedentary 
life. When this happens to a perſon but once in a fortnight, 
or a month, it is of no great conſequence ; but when it hap- 

| pens almoſt every night, it greatly injures the health; the pa- 
tients look pale and ſickly. In ſome the eyes become weak 
and inflamed; ſometimes they are affected with violent de- 
fluxions, and uſually, at laſt, are circled round with a livid 

- | 0594 of the ſkin. | | 
his diſtemper is to be cured rather by a change of life than 
by medicines. When it has taken its riſe from high diet and 
a ſedentary life, a coarſer food, and the uſe of exerciſe, will 
generally cure it; but if any medicines are to be given, nitre 
alone will do more than imoſt all the reſt. This may be 


taken in large doſes, a ſcruple at a time, with very little li- 


quid with it, and muſt be continued for ſome time at night 
going to reſt, The root of the water-lilly is greatly recom- 
mended by ſome in this caſe ; and by others, the ſeeds of the 
_ caſtus; but it is very doubtful, whether they have either 
them any effect. II | 
Perſons ſubject to this diſeaſe muſt never take any ſtimulating 
purges, and muſt avoid, as much as poſſible, all violent 
| paſſions of the mind: and tho? exerciſe is recommended in 
moderation, yet if this be too violent, it will rather increaſe 
the diforder than do any thing towards its cure. Func#'s 
Conſp. Med. p. 486. | | 


POLPHOS, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a bulb or 


bulbous root. | : 
POLPOCH, in zoology, a ſpecies of ſerpent ſaid to be found 
in Jucatan, a country bordering upon New Spain. It can 
bite with the mouth and fling with the tail. FHoffm. Lex. 


univ. in voc. 


POLVERINE, the calcined aſhes of a plants a ſubſtance of 


the nature of our pot-aſhes, or pearl-aſhes. 
It is brought from the Levant and Syria; but in the glaſs 
trade,. tho' it be of the nature of the aſhes they uſe, it is 


always to be preferred to any other. The barillia, or 2 the thalamitæ were thoſe who fat in the loweſt row ; the 2 
the 


aſhes of Spain, yield more pure ſalt than the polverine o 


Levant, but the glaſs made with it has always ſome tinge of | the thrunite thoſe who ſat uppermoſt of all in the veſſel. 


1 _ Dapalis, Hercules, &c. at which ſacrifices were | 
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white, and this is the ſubſtance that ought always to be uſed 
for the fineſt cryſtal, 2 8 
The method of procuring the pure ſalt from theſe aſhes, is to 
ſift them and throw them in a proper quantity into a lar 
copper of boiling water, continuing the boiling till all (« 
ſalt of the aſhes be diſſolved by the water, and adding to the 
water, before the polverine is put in, about ten pound of tar- 
tar calcined to a blackneſs. The lee or water thus impreg- 
nated with the ſalt, muſt ſtand a conſiderable time to ſettlè: 
and when perfectly clear, muſt be evaporated till it thicken, 
and begin to ſhew a white dry ſalt abeut its edges: then the 
fire mult deute very flow, and a ſkimmer full of holes bein 
ſunk in to the bottom of the copper, the ſalt will gather 5 
harden upon it; and this muſt be taken out every now and 
then, and the ſalt taken off and dried for uſe. Three hundred 
pound of polverine thus yield eighty or ninety pound of clear 
ſalt, When this is dried, it muſt be ſlightly calcined in the 
FM furnace, and then powdered and ſifted through a coarſe 
ieve, and kept dry. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 2. 


are formed into three or more ſeparate bodies. 
The word is formed. of the Greek aus, many, and ads. 
communities. Among the plants of this claſs are Oranges 
trees, St. John's wort, &c. 8 


dite flowers, and a large number of ſtamina, or male parts 
in each. See Tab. 1. of Botany. g 
The word is derived from the Greek ends, many, and a, 
male. The hermaphrodite flowers of this claſs have a large 
number of ſtamina on each, always more than twelve, and 
thoſe growing to the receptacle of the future ſeeds. 
Of this claſs are the water-lilly, poppy, celandine, &c. 
POLYANTAEMUM, in botany, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the water-crowfoot, from its great number of flowers, 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
POLYCEPHALON, Hour in antiquity, a kind of poetry, 
for the nature and origin of which, ſee Mem. de I Acad. Roy. 
des Inſcrip. Vol. 14. p. 438. f 
POLYCOMBUS, in botany, a name given by Neophytus and 
others to the common knot-graſs, more uſually called f ahgo- 
num. 5 | 
The name pelycembus is formed of the Greek xc, many, and 
ref, à joint; and as it is uſually applicable to this, and all 
the other jointed plants, it is uſed by ſome for the name of the 
ſeveral ſpecies of equiſetum, or horſetail, as the word pchge- 
num is. ; 
Neophytus deſcribes one ſpecies of this, which he ſays is called 
ereon, from its growing in mountainous places. This, he 
ſays, looks like a young reed, and has ſeveral joints in the 
main ſtalk, which are received into one another as ſo many 
cups or boxes. He adds, that the leaves are like thoſe of the 
pine-tree: what he calls the leaves, are probably the tender 
branches; and then this deſcription will agree very well with 
our great marſh horſetail, which grows in wet places in moun- 
tainous countries, and about the ſprings in our hills. This is 
the horſetail to which the greateſt virtues are attributed by 
this author ; but the whole account of the hippuris, polygonum, 
and equiſetum, is ſo confuſed, that there is little to be learnt 
from what the antients ſay of them, without repeating the trials 
of their virtues. | - 
POLYCROTA, in the naval architecture of the antients, a word 
uſed to expreſs ſuch of their gallies as had three, four, five, or 
more tires of rowers, ſeated at different heights; they were 
diſtinguiſhed by this term from the monocrota, or thoſe which. 
had only fingle rows of oars. | 
The number of rows of rowers in the po'ycrete gallies has gi- 
ven occaſion to ſome to ſuppoſe thoſe veſſels of ſuch a height 
from the water as is ſcarce credible; we have, however, 10 
warrant for this, but the commentators have given occaſion to 
the opinion, from their not having been able to ſtow the rowers 
in leſs room, and have meaſured the height of the veſſel by 
their own ſkill in this ſort of architecture, not by that of the | 
people who built them. Meibom has found. a way to take off 
a great deal from the imaginary height of theſe gallies. He 
has two inventions to anſwer this purpoſe: by the firſt of 
them, he ſhews how the lateral rowers may be ſo placed, that 
he who fits behind another may move his hands and oar unde! 
the ſeat of the rower who fits next before him; by which 
means three lateral rowers, which, according to Scaliger's way 
of reckoning, would require thirteen feet and an half, will be 
prey in the heighth of ſeven feet and an half. 
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y the-ſecond invention, he finds out a place in the veſſel for 
almoſt half the number of rowers ; foraſmuch as on the ſides 
of the aforeſaid rowers, he places others in the middle of the 
ſhip, upon tranſtra or tranſverſe ſeats, which he imagins 
thruſt out their oars under the ſeats of the lateral row?» 
by this contrivance he has gained no leſs than nine feet in te 
heighth of a quinqueremis. | | 
The different ſeries, of rowers were called by different names 


gitæ were thoſe who ſat in the tranſtra, or croſs ſeats; and 


bluifhneſs ; that made with the polverine is ever y The moſt ſurprizing account of a pohcrote veſſel among e 
* ä | f * nden 
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ati that ſaid to have been built for Philopater, of 
8 The next to this is that of Ptolomy 

Philadelphus, which is ſaid to have had thirty tires; and in 
theſe there ſat more than three thouſand rowers. It has been 
difouted by many, whether ſuch immenſe veſſels as theſe were 

5 built, or ever could be uſed if built. The monſtrous 
bei hth they have been calculated to be of, according to the 

* of the generality of commentators, has rendered it 
incredible that there ever were any ſuch; but Meibom has 
ſound out ſuch convenient ways of placing the rowers in them, 
and has taken off ſo great a part of this imaginary heighth ne- 
ceſſary in them, that he is clearly of opinion, that there were 
ſuch veſſels actually built and uſed, : ; 

The trir mis, according to the computation of this author, 
contained two hundred men; of which one hundred and eighty 
were rowers, and the reſt were mariners: ſo that the Athe- 
nian fleet, of which Conon was commander, conſiſting of 

one hundred and eighty triremes, there were in it fix and thir- 
ty thouſand men. The quinqueremis of theſe times contained 
four hundred and twenty men, three hundred of whom were 
rowers, and the reſt ſoldiers; ſo that there are three ſtupen- 
dous things to be obſerved in regard to the Roman fleet at 
Meflina, and the Carthaginian at Lilybæum: one is, that the 
former conſiſted of three hundred and thirty, and the latter of 
three hundred and fifty veſſels, moſt of which were quinque- 
remes, which, according to the moſt accurate computation, 
were 2 hundred and fifty feet long; the number of men they 
contained was, in the Roman, one hundred and thirty thou- 

ſand, and in the Carthaginian, one hundred and fifty thouſand. 
The apparatus and proviſions neceſſary for ſuch a numerous 
hoſt, is wonderful in theſe early days of ſhipping, and the 
accounts would be doubted, were they not given by one of 
tlie beſt of hiſtorians, Polybius, who wonders, as indeed he 
very well may, at ſuch an amazing equipage for ſea ſervice at 
ſuch a time. | 

POLYEIDA ſphragis, the name of a ſort of troches or paſtils 
greatly uſed among the antients. It conſiſted of alum, four 
drachms; myrrh and aloes, of each five drachms ; pomegra- 
nate-peel, and bull's gall, of each fix drachms: all which 


were rubbed to fine powder, and made into troches with the 


bull's gall, mixed with a ſufficient quantity of the moſt au- 
ſtere wine. | | 
POLYGALA, milkwort, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the 
perſonated kind, conſiſting of one leaf, not perforated behind, 
and divided before into two lips; the upper lip is bifid, and 
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European only lightly acrid, with a very feeble bittefneſs. 
Another thing that gave great ſuſpicion as to the parallel vir- 
tues of the roots of theſe two ſpecies was, that Geſner was 
found, in his account of the virtues of the European eig, 
to call it a very briſk cathartic; a quality which might ren- 
der its uſe very improper in many of the diſeaſes in which 
Mr. Lemery and Juſſieu found the Virginian kind to prove 
a ſerviceable medicine. This laſt wa, found always very 
ſpeedily to allay fevers of the pleuretic kind, wit. out increaſing 
in any great degree the diſcharges by itool. 
The roots of the Europe.n olygala being very ſmall and ſlen- 
der, gave alſo ſome trouble as to the procuring them in ſuffi- 
cient quantity; and in hopes it might become a general medi- 
cine, it was determined to try the effects of the whole plant, 
root, leaf, and branch, in the diſeaſe in which the Virginian 
kind had been given with the greateſt ſucceſs, that is, in pleu- 
riſies; and this was according! fairly tried. 
The principal inſtances of their trials were two; the firſt to 
a woman of twenty-two years old, who had a violent fever, 
with a ſizy blood, and pain in the ſide. She was twice blood- 
ed, and had immediate but not laſting relief from it, and 
was ordered the common ptiſans given on theſe occaſions. 
The malady increaſed, and the expectoration was but ſmall, 
and that of a thick yellow matter : a third blecding finally was 
judged neceſſary, but was of no more ſervice than the others; 
and after this ſhe had the ſame ptiſan continued, but with the 
addition of a large quantity of the common European poly- 
gala, ſtalk, root, and leaf. This took place in two or three 
hours, the expectoration became vaſtly plentiful, and the mat- 
ter thin and white from being thick and yellow. The wo- 
man, in fine, was cured, and the medicine was not obſerved 
to occaſion any nauſea, nor did it prove, as ſuppoſed, a vio- 
lent purge. 
The ſecond inſtance was in a man of a ſtout robuſt habit, arid 
of twenty-five years of age. He was violently attacked with 
a pleuriſy, he was bled ſeven times, and was brought into one 
of the hoſpitals delirious, and ſeemingly very near death : 
he was there blooded in the foot, which reſtored his ſenſes ; 
and he took a large quantity of the decoction of the polygala, 
which cauſed him to expectorate in great abundance. The 
matter was firſt blackiſh, then reddiſh, and finally white, and 
the patient was perfectly cured. Mem. Acad. Scien. Par. 
1739. | 
Theſe are ſuch remarkable inſtances of the good effect of an 
herb to be had every where in our own country, that they 


the lower one elegantly fimbriated, The piſtil ariſes from 
the lower part of the flower, and ripens at length into a fruit 
or capſule of a compreſſed figure, divided into two cells, and 
full of. oblong ſeeds. © The fruit is uſually found ſurrounded | 
with the cup of the flower, which conſiſts of five leaves, two | 
large and three ſmall ones, which claſp round the ſeed veſſel 
in the manner of ſo many wings. | 
The ſpecies of pohygala, enumerated by Mr. Tourncfort, are | 
theſe: 1, The great blue-flowered polygala. 2 The great | 
purple-ſlowered polygala. 3. The great white-flowered po!y- 
gala. 4. The common or ſmaller blue flowered polygala. 5. 
The common purple-flowered polygala. 6. The common 
þo'ygala, with white flowers. 7. "The painted-leaved milk- 
wort, with purple flowers. 8. The painted-!eaved milkwort, 
with blue flowers. 9g. The narrow-leaved erect annual fo!y- 
gala, with duſky-coloured flowers, variegated with ſtreaks of 
pale red. 10. The ſhort-leaved pointed polygala. 11. The 
little mountain myrtle leaved polygala. 12. The ſhrubby Por- 
tugal milkwwort, with very ſmail leaves, and large flowers. 
i3. The greater African narrow-leaved ſhrubby polygala. 14. 
The leſſer African ſhrub-polygala, with very narrow leaves. 
15. The flax-leaved American pohgala, with very large 
flowers. 16. The box-leaved ſhrubby African polygala, with 
very large flowers. 17. The box-leaved Thrubby polygala, | 
with yellow flowers. 18., The box-leaved ſhrubby mlkwort, 
with pufpliſh red flowers. Tourn. Inſt. p. 147. 8 
The virtues of this plant have been very happily enquired into 
by the gentlemen of the royal academy of ſciences at Paris, on 
_ occaſion of the trials they, made of the virtues of the Senekka 
rattle-ſnake root, recommended by Dr. Tennent; and their 
Judging, that as his was the root of a ſpecies of polygala or 
mulewort, the roots of our common p-lygala might poſſibly 
have the ſame effects. . eee 
Ur. Tennent gives his rattle-ſnake root, or Virginian polygala, 


in the doſe of thirty-five grains in ſubſtance, or in three or 
four ounces of a ſtrong infuf 


ſeemed very worthy to be recorded The plant grows with 
us on dry grounds and heaths, and is about four inches long, 
not erect, but traYing upon the ground: the leaves are long 
and natrow, of a pale green, and the flowers are large and 
look beautiful: they ſtand in ſpizes, and are uſually blue; 
but very ofte white, and ſometim-s red. The herb ſhould 
be pulled up root and all for drying. 
OLT GAM A, in botany, a claſs of plants, which have a di- 
verſity of combinations of the male and female parts of 
their flowers, and many ways of fructification in the ſame 
ſpecies; ſome having male flowers, others female, each di- 
ſtint and perfect in its kind; and others mixed, or herma- 
phrodite, with both male and female organs of fructification 
in cach. Sce ab 1. of Botany, Claſs 1. | 
The word is formed of the Greek hs, many, and ye, 
marriage. | $294 Fu 

Among the plants of this claſs arc the orach, pellitory of the 
wall, the aſh, Sc. | | 
POLYGAMY, {Cycl.) is the marriage of one man to more 
than one wife, or the marriage of one woman to more than 
one huſband. ; 75 

The laſt of theſe is the greater crime, as being maſt incom- 
patible with the being of ſociety, and might therefore be pu- 
niſhed with greater ſeverity. | 
It has been much diſputed among the Doctors of the civil 
law, whether polygamy be adultery. In the Roman law it is 
called uprum, and puniſhed as ſuch, that is, in ſome caſes, 
capitally. See STUPRUM. But a ſmaller puniſhment is more 
_ conſiſtent with the Jewiſh law, wherein the prohibition of 
adultery was perpetual, but that of polygamy temporary only. 
See Selden, L. 1. c. 9. de uxore Hebraica. | 

In Germany, Holland, and Spain, this offence is differently 
puniſhed. By a conſtitution of Charles V. it was a capital 
crime. In England it is felony, by ſtat Jac. 1. but with be- 
nefit of clergy.. In Scotland it is puniſhed as perjury. See 
the article BiGamy. | 


| ion, or in a yet ſtronger, in a pro- |[POLYGLOTTA avi, in zoology, the name of a bird de- 
portionably ſmaller doſe. 


The effects of this root being 
ound very great, it was ſuppoſed that its place might poſſibly 
be ſupplied by this ſpecies of our own growth. It is very cer 
tan, that the place of growth may, in ſome plants, make a 
v<ry great alteration in their virtues ; and that the different | 
ſpecies of the ſame genus may, in other inſtances, produce | 
different effects in the human body, ſome ſpecies of plants 
rages ay their external forms and generical characters, while 
they differ in their virtues and qualities. . 
Ni, ap on trial a conſiderable difference to the taſte | 
— deen the American and the European polygala-roots, that 
Virginia being very aromatic, acrid, and bitter, and the! 
SUPPL, Vor. II. | | | 
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ſcribed by Nieremberg, and which, he ſays, he ſaw and heard 
with admiration, ſinging in all tones. It is of the ſize of 


our ſtarling. 


Its back is brown, and its breaſt and belly white; and near 


the neck and tail it is variegated. with ſpots and ſtreaks of 
white. Its head has a ſtreak of white, which repreſents a a 


ſort of crown of ſilver. It is mightily eſteemed, and kept 


in cages by the Spaniards, as infinitely ſuperior to all other 


birds in melody. It feeds on almoſt any thing that is given 
it, and is moſt fond of the warmer climates; but endures 
the more temperate ones without harm. Kay's Ornithology, 
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POLYGONA TUM, Salomons ſeal, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are, that the flower 
conſiſts of one leaf, formed in the ſhape of a bell; but hav- 
ing a long tube, having no cup, and being divided into ſeve- 


ral ſegments at the end. From the bottom of this flower |POLYOSTEON, a name given by authors to that part of the 


riſes a piſtil, which ripens into a ſoft roundiſh fruit, which 
contains a great number of roundiſh ſeeds. | | 
There are a great many ſpecies of this plant 1. The com- 
mon broad - leaved one. 2. The red ſtalked broad-leaved 
one. 3. The great broad leaved one. 4. The white helle 
bore-leaved one. 5. The red-ſtalked white hellebore- leaved 
one. 6. The large ſweet-flowered one. 7. The double- 
flowered ſweet broad-leaved-one. 8. The little broad-leaved 
one, with large flowers. 9. The low Engliſh fingle-ſtalked 
kind. 10. The narrow-leaved ſingle- ſtalked kind. 11. The 
narrow-leaved branched kind. And, 12. The climbing 
American kind. Tourn. Inſt. p. 78. | 
The root of Solomor's ſeal is a vulnerary of the very firſt rank; 
it is famous in bruiſes for taking away the marks, and for 
healing up freſh wounds ; in both which caſes, it is applied in 
form of a pultice. It has alſo been greatly celebrated in the 
on of hernias, and for aſſiſting in forming a callus in broken 
nes. | | 2 
POLYGONUM, Inet graſ, in botany, the name of a genu 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe: the flower is of 
the apetalous kind, being compoſed only of a number of 
ſtamina arifing from a funnel-ſhaped cup, divided into many 
ſegments at the edge. The piſtil finally becomes a triangular 
ſeed, which is covered by a capſule that was originally the cup 
of the flower. To this it is to be added, that the flowe:s 
grow in the alz of the leaves, and that the roots are 
fibrous, BO ny 
The ſpecies of #notgraſs, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The common broad-leaved kntgraſs. 2. The 
white-flowered broad-leaved &notgraſs. 3. The long and nar- 
row-leaved #notgraſs. 4. The ſhort and nartow-leaved &rt- 
graſs. 5. The ſtone-tn-tgraſs. 6. The great kn:tgraſs, with 
long ſtalks and long leaves. 7. The broad-leaved ſea-tnotgra/s. 
8. The broad-leaved white flowered ſa-inotgraſs. 9. The 
| Spaniſh ſea-4notgraſs, with very long ſtalks, and white flower- 
cups. 10. The broad-leaved ſhrub ſea-in:tgraſs. 11. The 
round-leaved creeping Portugal ſea-4notgraſs. 12. The little 
hoary, ſea-knotgraſs. Tourn, Inſt. p. 510. 
The antients as well as moderns have deſcribed the common 
kinds of 4#notgraſs under the name polygonum; but as they 
have alſo given the ſame appellation to another plant, much 
error has ariſen by miſtaking theſe ſynonyms. Pliny began 
the miſtake, and others have ſince in great numbers fallen into 
it. and thought Pliny's example a ſufficient excuſe. | 
The word polygonum being formed of the Greek vo, many, 
and you, joint, or knot, Ronified properly any plant that had 
ſeveral joints or knots. It was originally given to the &not- 
. graſs very properly, ſcarce any plant having more joints; but 
it eee given alſo to a kind of equiſetum or horſe- 
tail. | | 
The deſcription of this was, that the ftalks were hollow ; the 
branches long, flender, and reſembling ruſhes, or the twigs 
of the broom, but without any leaves; and that they were ſo 
brittle, that they could not be uſed as We to bind things 
with, which ſeems to have been a uſe the common Kneatgraſs 
was very frequently put to, and for which it was found very 
proper, becauſe of the toughneſs of its branches. This kind 
of polygonum of the antients is ſaid to grow in woods, at the 


roots of trees, as the horſe-tails of ſeveral kinds do at this |' 


time; and tho' the deſcriptions of this and the other polygonum 


are ſo extremely different, this having no leaves, and the other | 


being deſcribed by all to have ſmall, oval, and pointed leaves, 
et Pliny has confounded the two plants together, becauſe 
oth called by the ſame name; and has formed out of the de- 

- ſcription of different authors of theſe different plants, one ge- 
neral account, which he gives under the head of polygonum, 


and which can ſerve no plant at all. He fays, it grows. at the | 


roots of trees, and climbs up them; and that it has long, ruſh- 
like, and brittle ſtalks, beſet with ſmall oval leaves. He 
even compares the branches to the hairs of a horſe's tail, and 

| yet Aid not find out at the time, that he was blending the de- 
. ſcription of the hippuris, or horſe-tail, called by ſome the 
female polygonum, with the common #notgraſs, or polygonum 


originally ſo called; a plant as different from it as one plant 


can well be from another. Pliny, I. 26. c. 13. 
The common great #notgraſs is eſteemed a very powerful 
aſtringent. It is generally uſed in infuſion, and is faid to have 


| great virtue in ſtopping, hemorrhages of all kinds. Dale 


harm 


POLYGRAM, in geometry, a figure conſiſting of many | 


+ line: ; > 
POLYHEDROUS figure, in geometry, a ſolid contained under, 
or conſiſting of many ſides. See PoLYREDRON, Cycl. 


POLYHISTOR,. is uſed for a perſon of great and various erudi- | 


tion. See PoLYMA THIA, 


Cycl. | 
POLYMORPHOS, arkbuly tapes; an epithet often given to | 


POLYPE, or Pol vpus, in zoology, a ſmall freſh water inſect, 


piece having the ſurprizing property of producing a head and 


. of London, a deſcription of it, and an account of its uncom- 


has yet been diſcovered among them any diſtinction of ſex, or 


Baker, and the other naturaliſts in England, were the reſult 


an inch or more, and the thickneſs of a hog's briſtle, to the 


POLYNOMIAL (Cy) - To 51 a polynomial to any given 
, f 3 \ 


# 


power, may be done by Sir Iſaac Newton's binomial theorem, 
Among other methods of demonſtrating this, we haye one 


by Signior Caſtillioni in the philoſophical tranſaRions 
numb. 464. | 


foot which conſiſts of a great many bones. 


which, when cut into a number of ſeparate pieces, become; 
in a day or two ſo many diſtinct and ſeparate animals; each 


tail, and the other organs neceſſary for life, and all the animal 
functions. See Tab. of microſcopical Objects, Claſs 1. 
The firſt diſcovery of this animal was owing to Mr. Leuwen- 
hoek, who, in the year 1702, preſented to the royal ſociety 


mon way of producing its young: but the diſcovery of its 
amazing property of reproducing the ſeveral organs from its 
various pieces, was not made till the year 17 39, by Mr, 
Trembley, at the Hague. 
The production of its young is, indeed, different from the 
common courſe of nature in other animals ; for the youn 
one iſſues out from the ſide of its parent, in form of a ſmall 
pimple or protuberance, which lengthening and enlarging 
every hour, becomes, in about two days, a perfect animal, 
and drops from off its parent to ſhift for itſelf : but before it 
does this, it has often another growing from its ſide; and 
ſometimes a third from it, even before the firſt is ſepara- 
ted from its parent. They breed quicker in hot than in cold 
weather; and what is very extraordinary is, that there never 


appearance of copulation ; every individual of the whole ſpe- 
cies being prolific, and that as much if kept ſeparate, as if 
ſuffered to live among others. | : 
If the method of this little animal's producing its young be 
very amazing, its reproduction of the ſeveral parts, when cut 
off, is much more ſo. The diſcovery of this was perfectly ac- 
cidental; for Mr. Trembley, who had often met with the 
creature in the water, and from its fixed reſidence in one place, 
and ſome other obſervations, not being able to determine 
whether it were an animal or a vegetable, made the trial b 
cutting it aſunder, when, to his amazement, he found, that 
in a few days each of theſe pieces was become a perfect ani- 
mal, the head part having ſhot forth a tail, and the tail a head. 
A thouſand other trials, by cutting the animal in different 
manners, firſt by Mr. Trembley, and afterwards, at his re- 
- queſt, by Monſ. Reaumur at Paris, and Mr. Folkes, Mr. 


of this; and all ſucceeded in the ſame manner, by whoever 
they were tried, 
It is not eaſy to ſay what is the ſize of this creature ; for it 
can contract or extend its body at pleaſure from the length of 


ſhortneſs of a ſingle line, with a proportionable increaſe of 
thickneſs, Its body is round and tubular, at one end of 
which is the head, ſurrounded with fix, eight, ten or more 
arms, with. which it catches its prey; and at the other, 
_ = and tail, by which it fixes itſelf to any thing it 
pleaſes. | 
There have been many different ſpecies of it diſcovered, the 
moſt elegant of which, the polype a pannache, or plumed oh, 
of Mr. Trembley, ſeems much to reſemble the wheel. ani- 
mal (fo called from having the appearance of two wheels in 
its head) which Mr. Leuwenhoek diſcovered living in 2 
ſheath or caſe, and affixed to the roots of duckweed. 
All the ſpecies are found in clear and ſlowly running waters, 
adhering by the tail to ſticks, ſtones, and water-plants, and 
live on ſmall infets. They are eaſily kept alive a long time 
in 12 often changing the water, keeping the glaſſes clean, 
and feeding them with a ſmall red worm, common in the mud 
of the Thames, or with other ſmall inſets. 
The creature has its name from the Greek ven, many, and 
sg, 2 foot, ſignifying an animal with many feet; but a mole 
appoſite one might eaſily have been invented, ſince it has i. 
reality no feet at all. What were originally taken for feel 
are what have fince been called its horns, and of late mole 
properly its arms, their office being to catch its prey- 
The ſeveral ſtrange properties recorded of this animal, 9 
very ſurpriſing, are, however, none of them peculiar to l 
alone. The Surinam toad is well known to produce it 
2 not in the ordinary way, but in cells upon its back. 
r. Sherwood has very lately diſcovered the ſmall eels in ſour 
paſte to be each, without exception, full of living young ones 
And as to the moſt amazing of all its properties, the F 
duction of its parts, we know the crab and lobſter, if 2 les 
be broken off, always produce a new one: and Mr. 4 
Mr. Lyonet, Monſ de Reaumur, and Mr. Folkes, hate 
found on experiment, that ſeveral earth and water 0 
have the ſame; property, ſome of them even when cut * 
thirty pieces. The urtica marina, or ſea- nettle, ws 
alſo found to have the ſame: and the ſea-ftar-fiſh, of the 
the pohpe is truly a ſpecies, tho“ it had long eſcaped ©. 
ſearches of the niaturalfts, was always well known l/ 


fiſhermen to have ie alſo. Cl 


| 
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compound ſtructure than might at firſt be imagined ; there | 


may always be obſerved, round the edges of this part, a ſen- 
ſible motion, reſembling that of an indented wheel, or rather 
that of a ſcrew turned very nimbly about. Theſe, tho” they 
approach to the ſhape of the cluſter-polypes, and reſemble them 
in their having this motion about their mouths, yet never have 
any tendency to form cluſters, but are ever found loofe and 
ſingle. ' There are always a number of little round bodies, 
which ſcem to be animals of a very minute ſize ſwimming 
about in the water in which theſe polypes live; and theſe are 
continually drawn into the mouths of the polypes, and ſerve 
them for food | 
The manner of theſe creatures propagating themſelves, is very 
amazing; they do it by dividing their own body into two; 
but this is not done longitudinally, as in the cluſter-polypes, 
nor tranſverſely, but diagonally from the edge of the head to 
the oppoſite edge of the tail ; ſo that of the two thus formed 

cout of one, the one has a head and no tail, the other a tail 
and no head; but theſe deficiencies are ſoon made up, and 
the head ſoon grows out of one, and the tail out of the other. 
Mr. Trembley, in his account of this inſe&, calls that of the 
two which has the old head, the ſuperior 5% pe; that which 


has the old tail the inferior. The firſt particulars obſervable | 


in a funnel-polype that is going to divide, are the lips of the in- 
ferior polype, or thoſe tranſparent edges that are ſo very con- 
ſpicuous. in the creature when perfectly formed. Theſe new 
lips firſt diſcover: themſelves upon the pclype that is going to 
divide, from a little below the old lips to about two thirds of 
the length of the polype, reckoning from the head : but theſe 


ne lips are not diſpoſed in a ſtrait line, according to the 


length of the polype, but run ſloping near half way round 
about. Theſe lips are diſtinguiſhed by their motion; but it 
is to be obſerved, that this motion is at firſt very ſlow, and 
requires an attentive eye and good glaſles to diſcover it, Phil. 
Tranſ. No 474. p. 180, 
That portion of the body of the p:hpe, which is bounded by 
theſe new lips, then gathers up itſelf, and theſe lips inſenſibl) 
draw cloſe together, and finally they cloſe themſelves. By 
this means there is formed a ſwelling at the ſide of the polype, 
which is found, on a cloſe examination, to be the head of the 
new þ:lype, bounded by the lips before- mentioned. Before 
this ſwelling is become very remarkable, it is eaſy to diſcover 
the true polypes that are forming themſelves; and after this, 
when the ſwelling is greatly increaſed, theſe two diſtinct ani- 
mals will be found joined to one another only by a very ſmall 
pou of their bodies. The ſuperior polype, in this caſe, no 
longer adheres to the inferior one but by its poſterior extre- 
mity, which is ſtill fixed on one ſide of the inferior one. The 
ſuperior one then begins to make motions, which tend to the 


ſeparating itſelf from its fellow ; and theſe ſoon finiſh the work, 


and he becomes perfectly diſengaged, and ſwims away whi- 
ther he pleaſes, and ſoon fixes on ſome other place. Ihe in- 
ferior polype remains fixed in the place where both were be- 
fore, and becomes a perfect animal; and the ſuperior one, 
after taking a tour in the water, ſometimes returns to the old 
place, and fixes himſelf by the tail to the body of the inferior 
one. All theſe animals are extremely minute, and are not to 
be ſeen diſtinctly, much leſs are their operations obſerved with- 


out the help of glaſſes ; and as there is no taking them out of | 


the water to bring them before the microſcope in the common 
way, without abſolutely deſtroying them, Mr. Trembley, who 
has obſerved them with more accuracy, than perhaps any 
other perſon ever did, has contrived to view them in a glaſs 
veſſel, in their own water, by bringing them fo near the ſides 
of the glaſſes, that the microſcope glaſſes are able to reach 
them properly from the outſide. The ſubſtances on which 
they are 5 
veſſel, by means of a ſet of quills framed properly together; 
and the microſcope glaſſes to be ſupported on a moveable arm 
made for that purpoſe. Phil. Tranſ. No 474. p. 183. 
Ver-Pol vr. See VER-Pahype. . 
POLYPODES, a word uſed by ſome as a name for the mille- 


POLYPODITES, a name given by the antients to a wine im- 


pregnated with polypody, and ſometimes for the juice of mil-| 


lepedes, expreſſed with wine. 
POLYPODIUM, po pod, in 
the name of a genus of the capillary plants, comprehending 
- the polypedium and lonchitis of Tournefort; the lonchitis of 
Linneus being a very different genus of plants. The cha- 
racter of the pol podium is, that the fructifications are diſpoſed 
in round ſpots on the under part of the diſk of the leaf. 
The characters of this genus, according to Mr. Tournefort, 


are theſe: The flowers are not diſcovered, but the ſeeds grow 


on the back of the leaf: theſe are contained in membranace- 
ous capſules, of a roundiſh figure, which are placed together 
in dulters; and have nothing round them, as thoſe of the tri- 
chomanes have, but are left to be burſt by the contraction of 
their own fibres. i | | 
"The''polypodres ure not branched, but conſiſt of ſingle leaves, 
divided almoſt to the middle rib into oblong jaggs or ſeg- 
n 8 | | 

The ſpecies of polytedy, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe : 1. The common palypody. 2. ys common - great 


alk 


xed, are to be brought cloſe to the edges of the 


the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, | 


polydody, with ſerrated leaves. 3. The leſſer pH. 4. The 
large po/ypody, with pointed leaves. 5. The broad thin-leaveq 
polypody, called by Muntingius, and others, ſenſitive polybog; 
0. The narrow-leaved poly; ody, commonly called lonchiti a. 
era, and rough /þleenwort. 7. The Welch polypedy, with leave, 
Jagged at the edges of the pinnules. 8. The finely divided 
African po/ypcdy. g. The great golden polypody. 10. Th. 
polypody with ſlener creeping roots. 11. The finely i. 
vided black p:lyp:ay. 12. The polypody with leaves like the 
aſplenium. 13. The thin-leaved pendulous polypody. 14. The 
Pehpody with pointed and rigid pinnules. 15. The pendu— 
lous polypody, with a reddiſh hairy down. 16. The ſmooth 
pendulous po/ypody. 17. The leaſt pendulous poiy»ody. 18 
The curled polhſfody, reſembling the oftrich's feathers, 10 
The rough dentated polypody. 20. The ſlender undulated be- 
lypody. 21. The curled polypody, with cups. 22. Theſe: 
polypody, with the tafte of liquorice. 23. The þo:ypady "x 
vered with ſilvery ſcales. 24. The brown finely ſerrated to- 
lypody. 25. The pellucid polyfody. 26. The olypody with 
bluiſh punctated roots. Journ. Inſt. p. 540. 
The common polyt ody is the kind uſed in medicine; it is uſual. 
ly found about the roots of old trees, in woods, and by hol. 
low road ſides. There is a vulgar opinion, that ſuch of it 
as grows upon the ſtump of an oak, is preferable to what 
grows on any other tree ; but there is no foundation for this, 
The root is the part uſed in medicine; it is a gentle cathartic, 
and is particularly recommended in diſorders ariſing from ob- 
ſtructions of the liver and ſpleen. It is by many eſte; ed 
an excellent medicine in ſcorbutic and hypocondriac com- 
plaints. The country people take it in infuſion alone, hut phu- 
ſicians uſually preſcribe it in compound decoctions and medi- 
cated ales. It has aiſo been made an ingredient in many of 
the purging electuaries in the old diſpenſatories. 
POLYP«SIA, a term uſed by the antients to expreſs a copious 
drinking of wine. | 
POLYPU> (Gel.) Pol vpus, the polype, in zoology. See the 
article PoL.vPE. 7 
PoLYPUs, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome cf the car- 
lier writers to the thin-ſhelled nautilus, or nautilus papy- 
raceus The body and arms of this creature ſomewhat re- 
| ſembling thoſe of the polype, 2 ſuppoſed to be a fpzcics 
of polype incloſed in a ſhell, wich cou quit occafianaliy, 
and go on ſhore to feed. . 
Pol vpus, in medicine. Mr Le Dran cured a folypus of the 
noſe, which he could not extzact wholly, in the following 
manner, which may be practiſed for deſtroying all ſuch ex- 
creſcences. He introduced one end of. a large ſeton, hat on 
the point of the fore- finger of the left h-nd, into the patient's 
mouth, till he brought it behind the velum pendulum; «© 1 
ſliding a pair of thin crooked forceps into the affected noſtri, 
he catched hold of the ſeton, after covering what was to be 
introduced into the noſe with a ſuppurant medicine. V hile 
he drew the cord, he endeavoured to preſerve the velum pen- 
dulum from being hurt, by introducing his finger into the 
mouth, and ſupporting the cord upon it. He continued the 
ſuppurant till he was ſenſible, by the patient's breathing free- 
iy through the noſtril, that the remains of the polyps was de- 
royed, and then he injected deſiccatives to cauterize the ulcer, 
Le Dran, Tom. 1. obſ. 6. ap Med. Eff. Edinh. 
Though Kerkringius, and others, have endeavoured to ex- 
plode the notion of the formation of true polyp; in the heart 
and blood veſſels, yet Malpighi, Bartholine, Tulpius, Peck- 
lin. and others, have given us inconteſtable inſtances of the 
exiſtence of true polypi in the heart, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe; and 
we have three unqueſtionable evidences of the like nature, in 
Phil. Tranſ. N“ 464. Sect. 6. | 
POLYSACTINOUOS, in natural hiftory, a name given by 
Linkius, and ſome other authors, to thoſe ſtar-fiſh whoſe bo- 
dy is divided into more than five rays, that being the mote 
| uſual and general number. | As 
POLYSCHIDES fucus, a ſea- plant, called in Engliſh ſea-hanger- 
It is one of the largeſt ſea-plants we know, growing often to 
ten foot or more in length, Its root is not flat in the manner 
of moſt of the other ſea-plants, but is compoſed of ſever- 
little hooks, all which lay faſt hold of the ſtone on which i 
grows: theſe, in ſome meaſure, reſemble the tendrils of the 
vine, and are ſomewhat broad and flatted at the end, where 
they are faſtened to the ſtone, tho round elſewhere, and ate 
| about half an inch long: theſe hooks grow from a broad flat 
. tiſh part at the bottom of the talk, which is often four ot 
five inches in diameter, and is uſually hollow, being com- 
| Poſed only of two membranes conſiderably tough and firms 
with a cavity between them; from the center of this riſes the 
; ſtalk, which is often twiſted and undulated at the edges ; from 
the top of this ſtalk grows the leaf, which is divided inte 
eight or ten ſegment ; each of which is often again div 
into two. Theſe ſegments are very long; and as the plant 
floats in the water, give it much of the appearance of a broad 
piece of leather cut into ſeveral thongs : theſe all terminate 3 
ſharp points, and their colour is a browniſh green. The t 
eye cannot diſtinguiſh the leaſt nerve or fibre, either in 
ſtalk or leaf of this plant; but on great numbers 
plants, that curious enquirer Mr. Reaumur, found flowe3 
the ſame kind with thoſe which he originally dif bs 
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ommon 5: they are compoſed of ſlender filaments, 
2 — —— See: Pit part of an inch in length; and 
theſe were the more eaſy to be overlooked, as they are of the 
_ colour with the leaves of the plant. Thoſe plants on 
which Mr. Reaumur found theſe flowers, were not, however, 

tirely covered with them, but they ſtood at about a twelfth 
of an Le diſtance from one another : it was in the month 


of July that Mr. Reaumur examined this plant ; and at 


that time there were no ſeeds diſcoverable upon it ; but doubt- | 


eſs at a proper ſeaſon, and with proper care in the obſerver, 


they will hereafter be diſcovered as plainly in this as in many | 


other of the ſca-plants, uſually ſuppoſed by authors to have 
wanted them. Mem. Acad, Par. 1712. | 
POLYTHALAMIUM, in natural hiſtory, a name by which 
ſome authors have called the tubuli marini concamerati „ 2 ſort 
of ſea-ſhell found frequently foſſile, with other ſhells, in Swe- 
den, and brought over to us in the ſtones uſed for pavements, 
but not known in its recent ſtate. _ a 
It is of the ſame general ſtructure with the cornu ammonis, 
and thick nautilus, being compoſed of ſeveral cells or ca- 
vities, communicating with one another, by means of 2 
ſiphunculus or pipe; but it is uſually ſtrait, tho ſometimes 
its end is twiſted exact! in the manner of the cornu ammonis. 
POLY THALAMIUS, in natural hiſtory, a term invented by 
Breynius, to expreſs a claſs of ſhells, the character of which 
is, that they are hollow, ſhelly bodies, either ſtrait or regu- 
larly twiſted into a ſpiral form, always wide at the mouth, 
and growing narrower to the other extremity ; they are di- 
vided within into ſeveral cells or chambers, which are called 
thalami, each ſeparated from the other by a diaphragm, or 
partition of ſhelly matter. The upper or largeſt chamber, 
contains the body of the animal, but all the others are per- 
forated by a ſiphunculus, which gives them communication 
one with another, and which runs from the mouth to the very 
apex, growing flenderer all the way. 
Of this claſs he diſtinguiſhes four genera, the orthoceros, li- 
tuus, ammonites, and nautilus, each of which ſee under their 
ſeveral heads. The two laſt of theſe, he obſerves, have been 
long well known to the world; the two firſt he gives as new, 
and of his own diſcovery, \_ . 
Of the orthoceratitæ, which are ſtones caſt in the ſhells of the 
orthoceros, there are at preſent diſtinguiſned nine kinds: theſe 
differ from one another principally in the poſition of the ſiphun- 
culus, or in their external form; the cone which they deſcribe, 
running quicker or more gradually to a point; or, finally, by 
the thalami or chambers being wider or narrower. Breynius 
de Polythalam. | 1 
POLYTHRIMX, the hair-ſtone, a name given by ſome writers 
to thoſe German agates which have received into their maſs, 
while yet ſoft, either the branches of the confervæ, or other 
capillary water-plants, or elſe have thin ftreaks of a coarſer 
| matter frequent in them, and running in the form of hairs. | 
| POLYTRICHUM, in botany, the name of a genus of mofles, 
| the characters of which are theſe : The ſtalks are not much 
branched, and the capſules have calyptre to cover them till 
mature. This ealyptra is always hairy, and in many of the 
ſpecies is compoſed merely of long hairs, ranged lengthwiſe 


together, without any membrane; the others have membra- | 
naceous calyptræ, but covered with erect hairs. The leaves 


of thoſe kinds are rigid, and have a membranaceous appen- 
dage, by which they touch the ſtalks and ſurround them; 
thoſe of the others are ſofter, and have not this appendage. 
The baſis of the pedicle which ſupports the head, is alſo in 
theſe ſurrounded by a ſort of tube, round which there ftand a 
rumber of membranaceous leaves; this is more viſible in the 


larger than in the ſmaller ſpecies. The capſules in ſome of | 


theſe moſſes are ſquare, in others they are roundiſh ; and the 
ſquare ones have uſually an apophyſis, by which they are 
Joined to the pedicle, which the round ones never have, or 
at leaſt very ſeldom. See Tab. of Moſſes, No 12. 
The polytrichum of the firſt order, are thoſe which have ſquare 
Cpfules, which are joined to the pedicles by a round apophy- 
ſis; of theſe the following are all the known ſpecies: 1. The 
common large, ſquare-headed, great-leaved pohtrichum, or 
great goldilocks. This is very common in woods, in y 
Places, and on heaths. 2. The leſſer and ſtiffer ſquare- headed 
Juni 

and the whole plant much ſmaller than the former. It is very 
common on heaths. 3. The ſmall hairy ſquare-headed poly- 
trichum ; the leaves of this are of a bluiſh green in winter, 
= a reddiſh brown in ſummer, It grows in dry barren 


The ſecond order of the pohtrichum comprehends thoſe which 
have round capſules, and uſually want the apophyſis, by which 
the others are joined to the ſtalk. The following are all the 
known ſpecies of this kind: +. The branched pine -Pohtri- 
chum, bearing heads from its tops. The leaves of this are 
narrow and ſomewhat. hollowed, atid when viewed by à mi- 
croſcope, appear ſerrated at the edges. It grows on the Welch 
mountains, 2. The branched poiytrichum, bearing heads from 
— This grows to two inches high, and is found in 
Xe ſame places with the former. 3. The dwarf round-head- 

aloe-leaved polytrichum. This has ſcarce any ſtalk, but lies 


per-leaved heath-polytrichum. The leaves of this are ſhort, | 
90 | -# covering of a well, or of any hole. Now the p 


"pon the ground ; it is 
many ogy A frequent by way ſides, and ripens ĩto 


capſules early in the ſpring. 4. The dwarf long-headed aloe- 
leaved polytrichum. The ſtalks of this are a little longer than 
thoſe of the former.. It grows in wet places on heaths. 5. 
The larger ſhort-ſhanked polytrichum. Thls is branched, tho 
very low, and reſembles at firſt ſight one of the bryums, grow- 
ing in round tufts. The leaves are of a deep green, and very 
pellucid ; they have a middle rib viſible in them, and are dii- 
poſed in ſomewhat of a ſtellate manner at the ends of the 
branches. It grows in woods on the barks of old trees, and 
ſometimes on walls. 6. The leſſer ſhort-ſhanked polytrichum. 

This is much ſmaller than the former, and produces its cap- | 
ſules a little later. It grows on trees and walls, and ſome- 
times on the earth. 7. The ſhort-ſhanked polytrichum, with 
ſtrait and plaited leaves. This grows in tufts. Its ſtalks are 
an inch high, and its leaves of a dark green. It grows on 
rocks and old walls. 8. The fine-leaved curled polytrichum, 
with ſharp hairy calyptræ. This is found in tufts compoſed 
of thick branches, ſurrounded with very numerous leaves, 
each ending in a hair at the end. It grows in woods, and 
ripens its capſules in March and April. 9. The dwarf fine- 
leaved polytrichum, with cylindric heads. This grows on ſandy 
places in north America. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. p. 430. 

Old writers are very full of the praiſes of this plant for its 
virtues in making the hair grow thick ; but this ſeems to have 
been an opinion taken upon no better reaſon than the like- 
neſs of the ſtalks of the plant to hairs. They make a de- 
coction of it in ſome parts of Germany, and waſh the head 
carefully with it in the increaſe of the moon ; but there is no 


great reaſon for ſuppoſing this liquor does any thing more than 
warm water would do. | 


POLYTROPHEROS, a name given by the Greeks to coarſe 


bread, from its conveying much more nouriſhment to the 


= than the finer kind; which they called, by way of diſ- 


tinction, oligotropheros. 


POLYZONOS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the an- 


tients to a ſpecies of onyx, which had a dark or blackiſh 
ground, with a great number of white zones. 


 POMA, in the writings of the old Greek phyſicians, a word 


which has given the commentators a great deal of trouble 
rightly to explain. Dioſcorides, in deſcribing the onyx indi- 
cus, which we improperly call blatta byzantia, tells us that it 


was like the part of that ſhell uſually called by the name of 


_ blatta, but that it was in reality the poma of another 
ell. 

Some have underſtood Dioſcorides, as if he meant that the 
whole ſhell of the fiſh, which he deſcribes as being like the 
purpura, was what he called onyx indicus; but it is not eaſy to 
ſay why ſo corre& an author ſhould call a whole ſhell poma 


conchyli, nor what reſemblance there could be between a ſhell 


like the purpura and a human nail, onyx? Actuarius, and man 
others, ſenſible that a part of a ſhell only was meant by this 
name, have tranſlated it the os naſi; but the bone of the noſe 
of a ſhell-fiſh is ſo odd an expreſſion, that one ſcarce knows 
what to underſtand by it. 

The purpura of the antients has a long tongue, with which 
it pierces the ſhells of the chamæ, and other fiſh that it feeds 
on; but whether this or the operculum, which all ſhells of 
this kind have, is meant by the word, is not to be aſcertained 
by this phraſe os naff. | WM 
The true meaning of the word is to be made out before any 
thing can be judged of what is meant to be expreſſed by it 
here, where it is evidently uſed in a metaphorical fenſe. 
Braſſavolus ſays, that it means all ſorts of ſhelly or cruſtace- 
ous coverings of fiſhes ; but this is an abſolute error; for even 
the medical authors do not extend its ſenſe ſo far as that. The 
Greeks called all ſhells by the name 2/raca, and this author 
attributing a different virtue to the whole ſhell of the purpura, 
ſufficiently ſpeaks this poma to have been but a part of it. 

The Arabian writers were ſenſible of this, and rendered it by 
the words adfor althaib, which ſignify fragments like nails. 
Serapio calls it mukatha, which fignifies a morſel or piece of 
any thing cut from a ſolid body. The, original ſenſe in which 
the 'Greeks uſed the word poma, was to expreſs the thing that 
cloſed the mouth of any veſſel with a long and narrow neck. 
The Latins expreſſed this by the word operculum, and ſome- 
times, as in Sulpicius Severus, by the word ambo. 

The antients alſo uſed the word puma to expreſs the lid or 

urpurz buc- 

cina, and all thoſe other ſhells which the Grecks have called 
flromboide, may in ſome ſort be compared to narrow. and deep 
veſſels, and they have all of them a ſort of oma; or, as the 
Latins have expreſſed it, an operculum, to ſtop the mouth of 
the ſhell, and prevent the ingreſs or egreſs of any thing at the 
creatures pleaſure, This —_ being what Ariſtotle has 
called epicalymma, is certainly alſo what Dioſcorides means by 
the word poma ; Ariftotle has been very expreſs in his deſcrip- 
tion of it, and fays that the tongue lies under it, and that all 
the fromboide ſhells gave it. The * mdicus, therefore, 
was only the poma, or opertulum of an Indian ffromboide fhell, 
of the buccinum or purpura kind, and was of a feet ſmell, 


aud thence had the term aromaticus, or odoratus, The name onyx 
is 


eafily accounted for, as the poma of every ſhell of this kind 
is flat and thin, and does not unaptly reſemble the human 


. POMATIA, 
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POMATIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a large ſpecies of dry, in October; but In a wet ſoil ' tis beſt to defer it till Pe. 
garden-ſnail, ſo called from its feeding on apples and other bruary. The diſtance at which they ſhould be planted, i; 
fruit. It is originally a native of Italy, but is become of late | forty. feet ſquare, that the ſun and air may have room to come 

ars as familiar with us in England, as if a native with us. | every way at them. And 'tis a very good method in large 

{tis a noble remedy in conſumptive decays; and a perſon of orchards, to plough and ſow the ground between them, till 

diſtinction in England having occaſion to take great numbers, | they, are grown up. Good thriving trees of about three year 

had ſeveral large parcels brought carefully alive from Italy, | grafting, are to be choſen for planting ; and they ſhould be 

: and turned looſe in his garden, where they multiplied to ſuch | taken from a ſoil as nearly as poſfible of the ſame nature with 
a degree, that the neighbouring woods and, hedges ſoon be- that they are to be planted into, or rather from one that 18 

came full of them, and they have ſince been propagated in | ſomething poorer. In preparing theſe trees for planting, all 
many other places. | | the broken or bruiſed roots are to be taken off, as alſo all ſuch 
Ihe fomatia is much larger than our common ſnail, and of a | as croſs and gall one another, and all ſmall fibres; for ther, 
paler colour: it is of a roundiſh $gure, and has five ſpires | ſeldom ſurvive a remove. Some of the moſt luxuriant bran. 
or twiſts at the head; theſe are placed very cloſe, and its | ches muſt be alſo taken off at the ſame time, and others 
mouth is large and almoſt circular, and has no duplicature or | ſhortened, but the head ſhould by no means be cut off. Ihe 


fold ſurrounding it, but it is as thin as the reſt of the ſhell, holes for the planting them ſhould be made about two tort 
POMEGRANATE, in botany. See Puxica. deep, and of a breadth proportioned to the extent of the 
POMERIUM, in antiquity. See PoMOERIUM. root; the bottom muſt be made even, and the clods and 


POMOERIUM, among the Romans. Authors are not agreed | Jumps all broken. The tree is then tobe ſet in the middle gf 
as to particular circumſtances relating to the pomoerium; ſome | the hole, and placed as upright as poſſible, and the earth care- 
vill have it to be a ſpace of ground without the walls; others | fully placed about its roots; and, finally, trod down. about 
a ſpace within them; and others again think it was both with- it with the feet; and if the weather be dry, every trce ſhould 

in and without. But which ever of theſe is true, the pomoe- have a good watering, which will fix the earth to the roots. 
rium was a place eſteemed ſacred, and kept free from houſes | A ſtake ſhould alſo be fixed by the ſide of each tree to tie it 
and every other kind of obſtruction. Hiſt. Acad, Inſcr. Vol. | to, that the wind may not ſhake it and looſen the roots. The 


II. p. 91, ſeq. | = a foot of each tree ſhould be then ſurrounded with turf newly 
POMPEION, Henri, in antiquity, a Rately edifice at Athens, | cut, with the green ſide downwards; which will greatly kelp 
in which were kept the ſacred utenſils, made uſe of at feſti-| to keep the earth moiſt ; and if the ſeaſon be very dry, the 
vals, and all things neceſſary for the ſolemn proceſſions pre-] waterings muſt be repeated at different times; but it is a very 
pared. It ſtood at the entrance of the old city, which look- | common error to water new-ſet trees too much; and this 


ed towards Phalerum, and was adorned with many ſtatues of | ſhould be carefully avoided, The year afterwards dig in the 
the Athenian heroes. Potter, Archzol. Grac. I. 1. c. 8. T.] earth about the roots, and bury the rotted turff, which was 


A 346 | laid about the root when planted, and there necds no farther 
The word pompeion is derived from Toro, cum pompa incedo, | care; the orchard will then thrive of itſelf, | 

and was likewiſe uſed for any utenſil employed on theſe oc- Dwarf ſtandards are of the leaſt value of all apple-trees, ne- 
caſions. | 


| | ver producing well-taſted fruit; and are therefore the worſt 
POMPILUS, in zoology, the name of a ſea-fiſh, remarkable | way of managing this tree. 


for following the rudders of ſhips to vaſt diſtances. It has | Eſpaliers are commonly p 
no ſcales: it has a very broad line from the gills to the tail, | kitchin gardens. Theſe quarters ſhould be made as large as 
under which are a number of dotted tranſverſe lines, reach- | the garden-room will permit. The trees ſhould be planted at 
ing to the belly, above the line on the fide ; the back is ſpotted | fixteen or eighteen feet afunder, if on crab-ſtocks, but if on 
- with different colours. The mouth is moderately large, but] paradiſe-ſtocks, twelve feet will be ſufficient ; when theſe 
the teeth very ſmall. Its forchead, between the eyes, is of | are planted in the manner above-deſcribed, they ſhould be 
a gold colour, and it has four fins, two at the gills and two] headed to about four eyes above the graft, and they ſhould 
on the belly; and beſide theſe, one long one running all the | never be of more than two years old from the grafting when 5 
length of the back, and another anſwering it from the anus | planted. The ſummer after they are planted, a number of Is: 
to - tail. It tail is not forked. Rondelet. de Piſc. p. 250. ſmall ſtakes muſt be provided, of about three feet long, to | 
Geſner de Piſc. p. 887. 3 drive into the ground on each ſide of the trees, four to each 
PoupiL us is alſo uſed by ſome authors for the nautilus, as well] tree; and to theſe ſtakes the new ſhoots muſt be faſtened as 
of the papyraceous, as the camerated kind, See the article] horizontally as poſſible. If the trees have taken kindly, pro- 
Naurilus. | | | bably about Michaelmas all the four eyes will have made 
POMPION, in botany. See the article PE PO. ſhoots ; if ſo, at Michaelmas, which is the right time for prun- 
POMPONA, a name given by the Spaniards in America to a] ing, the two upper ſhoots ſhould be cut off to four eyes each, 
ſort of vanilla, the pods of which are ſhorter and thicker than| but the undermoſt may be left with fix or eight; but the 
thoſe of the common kind, and of a ſtronger ſmell, tho leſs branches ſhould never be ſhortened in ſummer, unleſs on cc- 
agreeable. The pulpy matter alſo in theſe pods is more li- cafion of filling, up ſome vacancy in the eſpalier, and then 
quid than that in the common kind, and the ſeeds much lar- this muſt not be dane after Map. 
ger, being as big as thoſe of muſtard. This is never brought | In the ſecond year, all the ſhoots muſt be trained horizontal- 
to market alone; but the Indians who gather it, cunningly| ly, except the fore right ones, which muſt be diſplaced as faſt 
mix it among the right kind; but this ſhould be taken care as they are produced: at Michaelmus, the branches in the 
of by the buyer, ſince this kind is very prejudicial, occaſion- middle of the tree, or wherever there is want of wood, muſt 
ing violent head-achs in men, and in women vapours and diſ-| be ſhortened; but after this be very careful of any great lop- Fr 
orders of the womb. | 1 15 ping, or ſhortening of branches, but leave them at full lengtl, 1 
It is not yet certainly known whether this be the fruit of a training them all horizontally. Hilier's Gardners Dict. 5 
different ſpecies of the vanilla plant, or whether it be only | POND (Cc.)—PoNnD-weed. See PoTAMOOGEITON. 
| ke wr from the common in age, or in the place of growth | Ti Pox . See the article FISH. 3 
of the plant. | 1 
OMUM, apple, a well known fruit. See Af. 
Among the various kinds of apples, ſome are uſed for the de- 
ſert, ſome for the kitchin, and ſome for cyder- making. required to put their ſeals to exceptions, exhibited by the ge⸗ 
Thoſe uſed for the deſert, are the following, placed as they fendant againſt the plaintiff's evidence, verdict, or other pro- 
ſucceſſively ripen after one another: The white juncating, ceedings before them, according to Stat. Weſtm. 2. Blau, M 
the margaret apple, the ſummer pearmain, the ſummer queen- | Cowel. . eee ee e e e =p 
ing, the embroidered afple, the golden reinette, the ſummer | PONENDIS in aſſiſis, a writ granted by the ſtatute of Weſkm. 
_ white calvilie, the ſummer red calville, the ſilver pippen, the] 2. C. 38. which ſtatute ſhews what perſons ſheriffs ought to 
aromatic pippen, la reinette griſe, la haute bonte, the royal | impanel upon afſi/es and. juries, and what not. Reg. Org; 
ruſſetting, Wheeler's ruſſet, Sharp's ruſſett, the ſpine, apple, the | 178. F. N. B. 165. Blount, Cruel. 


lanted to ſurround the quarters of 


PONENDUM in ballium, in law, a writ commanding that a pri- 
ſoner be bailed, in caſes bailable. Reg. Orig. 132. Blount, C:wel. 
Pox EX DUN figilium, ad. excettionem, a writ by which, juſtices ae 


Iden- pippen, the nonpareil, the Tapi, or pomme d'api., |PONTAGIA, a term uſed by Paracelſus, and his fyllowers, to 
Thoſe for the kitchin uſe, in the order of their ripening, are] expreſs a mixing ſaline ſubſtances, with thoſe which are bit- 
. theſe: The codling, the ſummer. marygold, the ſummer red | ter or ſtyptic. FS Ro 355 

pearmain, the Holland pippen, the Kentiſh pippen, the cour- PONT EE, in the glaſs trade, an iron inſtrument uſed to lick 
pendu, Loan's pearmain, the French reinette, the French pip-| the glaſs at the bottom, for the more convenient faſhions 
pen, the royal ruſſet, the monſtrous reinette, the winter | the neck of it; Neri's Art of Glaſs, Appendix. E 
pearmain, the pome violette, Spencer's pippen, the ſtone pip- PoN;FER-/ake, in glaſs making, is the iron, whereon the und 8 2 
122 and the oaken pippenn. I ſervants place the irons from the upper workmen, when the) 3 
I boſe moſt eſteemed for cyder are, the Devonſhire royal wild-/ have knocked off the, broken pieces of glaſs. Neri's Arto 5 
ing, the redſtreak apple, the whitſour, the Herefordſhire un- Glaſs, Appendix. eee ene ; 
77 leaf, and the John apple, or deux anns. |PQNTICA gemma, a name given by the antients to a, tone“ 
I be ſeveral forts of atples are deſigned either ſor ſtandards, | , the/agate kind, with a white ground and red and 


(| 


- 


black ſpots 
or in dwarfs or eſpaliers; thoſe that are deſigned for ſtandards |... irregularly placed, and making a beautiful variegation in “. 
ſhould be grafted on crab - ſtocks, and thoſe Te dwarfs or el. _e Tha tA = have * —— — Winch fore of ths 
2 on the codling, or ſome other ſpecies, which does not] moderns have called the /mall pox tone, from its ſpots le 

hoot freely, See the article GRAFTING. |; ,, | |  ſembling the eruptions in that;diſeaſe.' The antients M29" 
The beſt ſeaſon for planting out theſe trees is, if the foil is ſeveral Kinds of it, as they were {potted with various e 


PoP 


PonTICA vina, à term uſed to expreſs acid, fæculent, and 


N TICUM mel, a name given to a ſort of poiſonous honey 


in zoology, the name of a creature deſcribed 
N and 8 to be the ſame with our ſquir- 
rel. See SCIURUS-. * 3 
PONTLEVIS. in the manege, . 4 diſorderly reſiſting action of a 
horſe, in diſobedience to his rider; in which he rears up ſeve- 
ral times, and riſes ſo upon his hind legs, that he is in danger 
of coming over. It is cured by clapping ſpurs ſmartly t 
him, as the fore feet are returning to the ground. 
POOL (Cycd.)—Po0 L-ſnipe, in Zoology, a name given in many 
parts of England to the redſhank. 1 
PUOR, or POWER, in ichthyology, a name given by the 
people of Cornwall to a ſpecies of bearded gadus. See the 
article GADUS. 5 | : 
POOSPANSCUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a peculiar 
ſpecies of foſſil in the Eaſt Indies. It is of the nature of the 
blende, or mock-lead, with us; but 1s not formed into ſo 
Hhroe flakes, but more reſembles the ſteel-grained lead ores. 
5 q in the beds of rivers, and when calcined, it is uſed 
with the juices of certain herbs, for ulcers and other cutaneous 
diſorders. Before calcination it is alſo uſed by the women to 
make their hair of a fine gloſſy black colour, which it per- 
ery neatly. | 
POPE oaks bo Romans, were ſuch perſons as attended 
the ſacrifices, whoſe buſineſs it was to provide victims, and to 
kill them after they had knocked them down. I hey were 
half naked, their {houlders, arms, and upper parts of their 
bodics being uncovered as far as their navels, and the reſt 
covered to the mid-leg with a linnen apron, or the {kins of 
the ſacrifices; and they wore crowns of laurel upon their 
heads. Danet in voc. See POPE, oel. 

POPE, in zoology, a name by which the people in many parts 
of England call the anas arctica cluſii. See the article DUCK. 
POPLAR, fopu!us, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, 
the characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the amen- 
taceous kind, being compoſed of a number of ſmall leaves, 
furniſhed with a great quantity of apices ; but theſe are barren, 
The embryo fruits are produced on thoſe trees which produce 
none of theſe flowers; theſe are ſpiked, and conſiſt of many 
leaves, under which there lies a ſort of bel], which contains 
the embryo ſeed veſſel, which finally becomes a membrana- 
ceous pod of a compreſſed figure. Theſe are diſpoſed in a 
ſpiked form, and open into two parts, containing ſeeds winged 
with down. To this it is to be added, that the poplar has a 
peculiar and appropriated general appearance, by which it is 
obviouſly diſtinguiſhed from the willow. See Tab. 1. of Bo- 

tany, Claſs 19. ; 

The ſpecies of poplar enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The common white poplar, with large leaves. 2. 
The common white foplar, with ſmaller leaves. 3. The 
common black poplar. And, 4. The foplar with trembling 
leaves, called the aſpen-tree, T ourn. . 

The polar, whether black or white, may be eaſily propagat- 


It is foun 


ed, either by layers, cutings, or ſuckers, of which the white | 


kind always produces a great many from the root. The beſt 
ſeaſon for the tranſplanting theſe ſuckers is in October, when 
the leaves begin to decay; and they ſhould be removed into 4 
nurſery for two or three years, at the end of which time they 


Will have got ſtrength enough to be tranſplanted into the places | 


where they are to remain. „ 

When they are to be propagated by cuttings, it is beſt to do 

that in February, cutting off large truncheons of eight or ten 
foot long; which being thruſt down a foot deep in the ground, 

will take root very quickly, and if the ſoil be moiſt, will grow 

to a conſiderable ſize in a very few years. 


The black poplar is not ſo eaſily raiſed from theſe large trun- |, 


cheons, but ſhould be planted in cuttings, of about a foot 
and a half long, planting them a foot deep in the ground. 
This will grow on almoſt any foil; but does much better on 
a moiſt one than on any other. They are the. fitteſt of all 
trees for raiſing a ſhade quickly, as they will grow fourteen 
foot in heighth ſometimes in one ſeaſon, and in four or five 
Years will be large trees. Miller's Gard. Dict. 
"TEAR Both. The black peplar is famous among naturaliſts 
Tor producing a fort of galls or protuberances, of various 
pes and ſizes, on its leaves and branches, which have been 
uſually miſtaken for the | 
egos of an ichneumon-fly 3 but they are in reality produced 


by the operation of a viviparous inſect, called the puceron, for | 


pe ringing up of its off-ſpring. See PUCERON. /.., | 
fav gails are of the bladder kind, being uſually ſkinned 
Nt and more or leſs hollow within, not woody, as thoſe of 
e oak, Sc. They proceed from different parts of the plant, 
tome from the pedicles of the leaves, and many ſrom the 
young ſhoots. They are very various in figure, ſome being 
_Toundiſh, others oblong, others crooked and.contorted in. va- 
ng; and ſome of them are in 2 4 Ne 
e 


bus direct 
ike thoſe of the turpentine tree, and of t 


15 found .o theſe galſs are opened at a proper ſeaſon, thete 


is found in them a v number of intects the 
» 199 : ” 7 4 f : 0 N Si, 
kind, all the family BE ſemale parent, who formed the 


ſame origin. 


lodgments of worms hatched from the 


gure of horns, 
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bladder or gall for their reception: if they are opened a littlc 
earlier than this, there is only one, that is the ſemale parent; 
found in them: and finally, if they are examined later, they 
are found empty, the young brood having made their eſcape 
out of them; and at this time the ſtalks of the leaves are 
found twiſted about and ſwelled ; and in theſe ſwellings, which 
are a new fort of gal s, are found the young pucerons, which 
had eſcaped out of the larger gal or bladder, which had ſerv- 


ed for their common home. 


the bigneſs of a pin's head. 


Mr. Malpighi obſerved theſe ſpiral tubercles on the pedicles 
of the leaves of this tree, and has given a figure of them in 
his twenty-ninth plate; but he had no knowledge of this ani- 
mal which occaſions them, nor, indeed, any idea of a vivi- 
parous creature being at all concerned in the formation of 
gal's on vegetables; his whole ſyſtem being founded upon 
their being the effect of the eggs of a fly depoſited in them: 
he has therefore deſcribed theſe ſpiral ones among the reſt, as 
being of the ſame origin, and filled with eggs; but if he had 
accurately examined the bodies themſelves, he would have 
found them filled with real living inſets, not eggs of any kind. 

Beſides theſe ga!!s on the ſtalks and pedicies of this tree, there 
are alſo others found on the leaves themſelves; and theſe are 
always joined to and prolonged from the middle rib of the 
leaf, which is properly only the continuation of the pedicle, 
and feem only to be the middle rib diſtended and ſwelled, the 
rib being wanting in the part where they are, on the upper 
{ide of the leaf, and on the under fide there being only a 
little flit or crack, but with its edges nicely joined in the place 
of it; and if the leaf be preſſed between the fingers, this 
crack will open wider, and ſhew the internal cavity of the 


gall or bladder that appears on the upper ſide, and the little 


pucerons are ſeen living in it; but as ſoon as the leaf is left 
to itſelf again, the edges of this flit cloſe, and the creatures 
find themſelves as well defended from all injuries as before. 
There is great reaſon for theſe little creatures thus hiding 
themſelves, for they are, when expoſed to the view of other 
inſects, fed upon by many little animals; and it is a common 
thing, on taking one of them out of its cell, and ſetting it on 
the ſurface of the leaf, to ſee a little yellowiſh bug immediate- 
ly come up, and ſeize upon it, and ſuck it to death with its 
trunk, which is extremely fine, but is eaſily introduced into 
the body of this creature. 

The care the pucerons take to hide themſelves, and their 
young, from theſe enemies, is not, however, always ſuffi- 
cient; for it is a very common thing to find a ſmall red inſect, 
of an oblong form, and endued with a very long trunk, lodg- 
ed in the very cells, and eating them up in their habitations. 


This is ſuppoſed by Reaumur to be the bug before mentioned 


in its nymph ſtate, and had doubtleſs been lodged in this 
place by its parent in the egg, in order to feed upon the young 
animals. | | 1 

The pucerons which live upon the poplar have another method 
of ſecuring themſelves from injuries. 'They have a method of 
forming a bladder of the very ſubſtance of the leaf itſelf, and this 
is very capacious, its cavity being much larger than that of any 
other kind : this is done by bringing the two edges of the 
leaf together, ſo that the leaf has its whole length, tho* only 
balf -its breadth, and the edges are every where faſtened 
together, while the whole ſpace within remains free, and 
is a fit receptacle for the animals. The cavity is much 
largeſt near the rib, and the leaves which are thus folded have 
not the colour or the gloſs of the others; but are covered with 
a vaſt number of little tuberoſities of a reddiſh colour, and of 
This is uſually effected while 
the leaves are young and green, and at firſt there are only 
found a few ſmall pucerons in them; by theſe, may be ſeen 
the true cauſe of the joining together of the leaf into a ſort 
of ſack or caſe, If two or three of theſe are found, as is 
very frequent on the under fide of the leaf of this tree, they 
are always found fixed in their ſucking poſture, near the 
middle rib; and if the upper ſide of the leaf be examined, 
there will be found on it a yellowiſh or pale green tubercle, 
juſt oppoſite to every one of the inſets. Theſe tubercles, are 
ſo many ſmall bladders or leaf galls ; and as they continually 
part of the leaf on which they are placed into a 2 up- 
wards, the. conſequence is, the, drawing together of the 
edges, ſo as to 5 a caſe or bag, of which the outſide 
lining. The regularity of the placing of theſe tubercles in 
the center of the leaf is the reaſon of the edges falling evenly 


increaſe in ſize, and by that increaſe force out the middle 
of the leaf makes the external covering, and the inſide the 
together; and ſometimes, when the tubercles are leſs fegu- 


larly ſituated, the joinings have ſeveral empty or open nes 
between them. Theſe two or three firſt tubercles are aſter- 


— — — 


are 


wards: ſurrounded by a vaſt number of new ones, which ar 
he effects of the progeny of the firſt obſerved inſedts; and 


”% "7 


thus the generality of the larger leaf or bladder-galls are form- 


ed, as well on the peplar as on the elm, the apple, and the 


- 
| 


: 
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doplan thus curled up, are of the ſame ſhape and fi 
"thoſe of the other parts of the ſame tree, and probably are the 
very ſame ſpecies; tho ſome ſuppoſe them different from 4 


other trees on which they are ſo frequently found. 
The pucerons which are found inhabiting the leaves of bv 
ure with 


; [ 
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different manner of their working. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. , ſeed, and never found it ſomniferous or noxious, See Meg 
Vol. VI. p. 39, ſeq. 1 | | Ef. Edinb, Vol. 5. Art. 12. ; 
POPLITZUS, (Cycl.) a ſmall muſcle, obliquely pyramidal, | Theſe ſeeds are uſed in food in ſome places, as is their ex- 
ſituated under the ham. It is fixed above, by a ſtrong nar-F preſſed oil, which is as wholeſome as olive oil. Vid. Matthiol 
row tendon, to the outer edge of the inner condyle of the os] p. 746. Geoffr. Mat. Med. Vol. 2. p. 713. 5 
femoris, and to the neighbouring poſterior ligament of the POPULAGO, mar/h-marygold, in botany, the name of a 
joint; from thence it runs obliquely downward, under the | of plants, the characters of which are theſe: The flower is 
inner condyle of the os femoris ; its flat and pretty thick fleſhy | of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals ar- 
body increaſing gradually in breadth, till it is fixed in the] ranged in a circular form; from its center ariſes a pig 
backſide of the head of the tibia all the way to the oblique] which afterwards becomes a membranaceous fruit, confiftins 


ſiſti 
line obſervable on that ſide. H/inſlow's Anat. p. 216. as it were of ſeveral thin capſules collected into a head. The? 


POPPY, (Cycl.) PAPAvER, in botany. See PAPAVER. | capſules all bend a little downwards, and contain oblong 
We have many ſpecies of this plant cultivated in gardens for | ſeeds. CD | 
the beauty of the flowers. They are all eaſily propagated by | The ſpecies of populago, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
ſowing the ſeeds in autumn. When the young plants come theſe: 1. The common large flowered populago. 2. The 
up, they are to be cleared from weeds, and thinned to a pro- ſmaller flowered papulago. And, 3. The prpulago with double 
per diftance by pulling ſome up where they ſtand too thick; | flowers. Tourn. Inſt, p. 273. 

for they never thrive well if they are tranſplanted. . They are | POPULARIA, among the Romans, were ſteps or places where 
to be left, according to their ſizes, at fix, eight, or ten inches | the people ſat and beheld the games and horſe-races. Pitiſe, 
e N Lex. Ant. in voc. 
They are very ſhowy flowers, and make a ſplendid appear-PORC ALA, a name given by ſome of the later Latin writers to 
ance in gardens; but they are but of ſhort duration, and are] the herb purſelain, as if it had its name from being loved by 
of an offenſive ſmell, which makes them leſs valued at preſent the hogs. 
| than they have been. | . PORCELAIN (Cyc.)—The moſt juſt and regular idea we can 
Some ſow theſe plants in ſpring, but it is not ſo well; becauſe | form of the porcelain or china- ware is, that it is an half vitri- 
they then have not time to get ſtrength before autumn, when | fied ſubſtance or manufacture, in a middle ſtate between the 
they are to flower; and for that reaſon thoſe ſown in ſpring | common baked earthen ware of our vulgar manufactures, and 
ufually flower weakly. Miller's Gard. Dit. | true glaſs. This is the eſſential and diſtinctive character of 
Red-Porr v. Thecommon wild red poppy is one of the moſt trouble-} _ porcelain, and it is only by conſidering it in this li ght, that 
| ſome and miſchievous weeds the farmers are plagued with a-] we are to hope to arrive at the perfect art of imitating it in 
among their corn, and it is the moſt difficult to thoroughly de- | Europe. : N 
ſtroy of almoſt any other. Its ſeed will lie a long time in land | This attempt is to be made on theſe principles in two differ- 
unploughed, without ever ſhooting ; but they will be ſure to] ent manners: the one by finding ſome appropriated matter 
grow with the firſt crop of corn. Mr. Tull gives an inſtance] on which fire acts with more than ordinary ſtrength in the 
of the ſeeds of this plant being buried four and twenty years time of its paſſing from the common baked ſtate of earthen 
in a field of ſaint-foin, and at the end of that time, the land | ware into that of glaſs. The other is, to compoſe a paſte of 
being ploughed for wheat, they all grew up among the corn, | two ſubſtances reduced to powder; the one of which ſhall be 
tho they had lain dormant ſo long before. Tull's Horſehoing | of force to reſiſt a very violent fire, ſo as not to become vi- 
Huſbandry. | trified in it; and the other a matter very eaſily vitrifiable, 
It has been the general opinion of authors, that the narcotic | In the firſt caſe, the matter is to be taken out of the fire at 
quality of the red poppy lay in its flowers; but Mr. Boul- the time when it is imperfectly vitrified ; and in the other, 
duc, in his courſe of experiments for the finding out an the compound maſs is to remain in the furnace till the one 
European plant which ſhould yield us a juice of the nature of | ſubſtance, which is the more eaſily vitrifiable, is truly vitri- 
the opium of the Eaſt, without its bad effects, found that the | fied; and being then taken out, the whole will be what par- 
virtue of this plant, which is very great, lay much more in | celazn is, a ſubſtance in part vitrified, but not wholly ſo. 
the heads than the flowers; and from four ounces of theſe | The firſt method is that by which the European porcelain has 
heads, while freſh and green, he obtained five drachms of a] generally been made, and tho' that of St. Cloud, and ſome 
ſolid extract, of the nature of opium, two, three, or four | other places, has been very beautiful, yet it is always eaſy to 
grains of which were a full doſe ; and which poſſeſſed the | diſtinguiſh even the fineſt of it from the china-ware, and the 
virtues of opium, and might be given with great ſucceſs and | nature of the two ſubſtances appears evidently different: theſe 
ſafety in obſtinate coughs and other ſuch cafes. Hiſt. Acad. | owing all their beauty to their near approach to vitrification, 
Par. 1712. : are made to endure a long and violent fire, and are taken 
It is ſaid, that the extract of Britiſh poppies is, in ſome caſes, from it at a time when a very little longer continuance would 
preferable to the opium brought from Turkey. We have, in| have made them perfect glaſs; on the contrary, the china- 
the medical eſſays of Edinburgh, the method of preparing an | ware being made of a paſte, part of which is made of a ſub- 
extract and ſyrup of poppies, by Mr. Arnot. See Vol. 5. ſtance in itſelf ſcarce poſſible to be vitrified, bears the fire in 


genus 


Art. 11. a yet much more intenſe degree than ours, and is in no dan- 
Yellew Popp Y. The yellow horned poppy, called by authors fa- r of running wholly into glaſs from it. 
paver corniculatum luteum, is one of thoſe vegetable poiſons of | The two ſubſtances uſed by the Chineſe are well known by 


our own growth, which may be very miſchievous by their | the names of petunſe and kaclin, and on examining theſe it 
not being generally known, or fuſpected to be ſo. We have] appears very evident, that we have in Europe the very ſame 
an account of the effects of this plant in the philofophical | ſubſtances, or at leaſt ſubſtances of the very ſame nature, and 
tranſactions, in an inſtance of a family in Cornwall, who eat] capable of being wrought into a porcelain equally beautiful 
of a pye made of the roots of this inſtead of thoſe of exyngo, | and fine. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1739. See the articks 
or ſea-holly, which it is the cuſtom of the poorer people there KAOLIN and PETuNsE. | 
to make into a coarſe ſort of pye for their food. | Theſe are the two different ſemi - vitrifications, on one or 
The man of the houſe, on eating of this pye while hot, was | other of which all the European manufactures have hitherto 
ſeized immediately with a violent delirium, one effect of | been founded; and it is eafy from the knowledge of theſe 
which was his thinking every thing he ſaw of a yellow colour, principles to determine, on breaking a piece of the china of 
and taking every utenſil of the houſe to be made of gold. | any of our manufactures, by which of the two proceſſes it is 
The man and maid ſervant eat of the pye after their maſter, | made. If it is made by ſiezing the half-vitrified maſs of 3 
and were ſoon after as mad as he, coming into the room | ſubſtance which would foon after have been wholly vitrified, 
where his friends were attending him, ſtripped naked, and | then the putting it in a crucible, into an equal degree of fire, 
dancing together. Theſe people alſo took every thing they | will ſoon turn it wholly into glaſs. This is the caſe of molt 
ſaw ih gold; and a child in the cradle, to whom a ſmall] of our European porcelain; but if it be made of two ingre- 
piece of the pye had been given, was thrown into a drowſy | dients, the one of which is not vitrifiable, or at leaſt not by 
diſorder, and conyulfed about the mouth; but, after a few | fuch fires, then the matter will melt, but will not vitrify : 
days, it recovered. this is the caſe with the Chineſe porcelain, which, if kept in 
The grown people were all ſeized with moſt violent purgings, | fuſion a long time, yet when cold is china-ware ſtill; fo that 
and by that means eſcaped, after being miſerably worn down | this is evidently ru þ of two ſuch different ingredients. 
by is complaint. Ras | ; Befides theſe methods, there is yet another, of late invention, 
'The A of ſuppoſing every thing gold, which ran] which makes a very beautiful china; and which, if it does 
through the whole family, and went even ſo far as to the ſup- | not afford veſſels equal to thoſe of China, yet will afford them 
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poſing their ſtools gold, and ordering them to be ſaved, may | nearly approaching to thoſe, and at a confiderable ſmaller 
poſſibly be in ſome meaſure owing to the idea they had of the 


| price. This method conſiſts in reducing glaſs to china. Set 
plant whoſe roots they had been poiſoned by; its flowers be- the article GL Aass-porcelain. | 1 26h] 


ing as large as a roſe, and of a fine yellow, and the juice | The fine deep blue of the old porcelain-ware of China, » 
of the whole plant being alſo yellow. Phil. Tranf. | much valued by the curious; and it is much lamented, that 

Ne. 242. | the ſame colour is not uſed at this time. The art ſeems 2 
| Harned Poppy. See GLAUC1UM. ent to be Joſt; but perhaps it might be recovered by trials. 
Poppy- ſeeds, The poppy-/ced is of a more delicious taſte than is certain that the Chincke have cobalt among them, and 
| ſweet almonds; it is ouly and farinaceous. Dr. Alſton ſays, very _ 4 uſed a blue colour prepared from this be- 
he has eaten large quantities of the „ fore thy any commerce with us: notwithſtanding d 
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this cobalt in a reverberatory fire. This diſpoſes it to vitrify, 


{malt ſo much cheaper of us than they could make it them 


the \afes of white china-ware, and there is one kind of this 
greatly in eſteem among them, in which there are flowers and | 


it with the kni 


POR 


. , 4 * . y | he 
me Aures about their materials for colouring, this ſeems the 


= probable ſubſtance 3 and there is a way of preparing a 


Nour from this, much ſuperior to that now in uſe, which we 
5 Lge a mineral containing arſenic and a blue vitrifiable 
_ The common way of preparing ſmalt is, by roaſting 


; the arſenic it contains in fumes, which collect- 

50 485 jth uy true flowers of arſenic. It is very cer. 
2 1 e from experiments, that if this arſenic could 
15 e in the cobalt, the ſmalt would be of a much fine! 
mor for there are ſome kinds of cobalt which yield ſmal: 
1. he 5 revious roaſting ; and as the arſenic 1s in a great 
ly 15 88 in theſe, the ſmalts are much finer coloured 
Arſenic added to ſmalt, while in fuſion, greatly exalts its co 
lour alſo ; and there is a way of procuring {malt from cobal 
without fire, only by diſſolving it in an acid, and precipitat- 
ing that ſolution with oil of tartar. The ſmalt thus precipi- 
= to the bottom, is of a much finer colour than any pre- 
ared by fire; but it 18 much more expenſive. and prepared in 
lf quantity. It is very poſſible, that the Chineſe might have 
the art of making this kind of ſmalt before they knew us, 
and that to this was owing the fine blue of their porcelain 
ware: but when we trafficked with them, and they purchaſed 


naturally diſcontinued the manufacture of their 
pin Bs Fry 7 Oh conſidering how greatly inferior the 
colour was which the other yielded. If this be the caſe, it 
will be eaſy to revive this art, and the adding the true old 
china blue to our European manufactures, in imitation of 
p reelain, may give them a value which they have not at 
preſent. PEE 3 | 
The Chineſe had once a method of painting the figures of 
kſhes and other things on the inſides cf their veſſels, in ſuch 
a manner that they did not appear till the veſſel was filled with 
water, or ſome other clear liquor. They called this ſort of 
china-ware kiat/im, that is to ſay, the concealed blue china. 
The art is now in a great meaſure loſt; but there may be 
ſome gueſs made as to the manner in which it might be done 
at this time. The veſſels which are to be made in this man- 
ner, muſt be very thin: the colour muſt be laid on in form 
of the fiſh or other animals or figures, on the inſide, after the 
veſſel has been once baked. After this colour has had time to 
dry, the inſide of the veſſel muſt have a ſecond coat of the 
ſame earth, or ſtone-ware, of which the veſſel is made; and 
over this a varniſh of the common kind. The conſequence 
of this will be, that the figures of the fiſh, in a very ſtrong 
colour, will be buried between two coats of the ware, which 
together form a compleat veſſel Ihe outſide is then to be 
ground down almoſt to the figures, and when they begin to 
appear, a new coat of the varniſh muſt be laid over this. 
The figures will then be obſcure, and ſcarce, if at all per- 


ceivable ; but on filling the veſſel with water, the tranſparence 
of the ſides will be taken off, and the liquor will make a ſort | 


of foil behind, which will throw out the figures of the fiſh. 


This might be done in any ware tolerably clear and tranſpa- |. 


4 


| none but of the fineſt kind. found buried on theſe occaſictis. 
Obſerv. ſur les Coutum de l' Afie. ve allo 
PORCELLANA, in natural hiſtory, the porcelain-/bel/, or concha 
denerea, the name of a genus of ſhell fiſh, the characters of which 
are theſe : they are of the uniralve kind, and have for their 
mouth a long and narrow flit, dentated on each ſide, and are 
of a conglobated, oblong, gibboſe, or umbonated form. | 
This genus of ſheils originally had the name forcellana and 
concha denerea from the reſemblance of its mouth to the puden- 
dum mulievre, called by ſome of the Reman writers, porculus 
and porceilus, and always alluded to under the word Venus. 
We have of late ſo far miſunderſtood the name as to ſuppoſe it 
derived of the word perce:ain, from an imagination, that the 
Chineſe porcelain-ware was made of it. Geſner has fallen 
into the opinion, and Aldrovand ſeems to have been miſtaken 
in regard to its other name, concha venerea, ſuppoſing it fo 
called becauſe of its bcauty, and therefore ſacred to Venus. 
 Rondeletius calls it the remora Mutiani ; and the murex of the 
ſame author.  Aldrovard de Teſt. L. 3. p. 352. Geſner. 
Rondelet. de Teſt. L. 2. p. 101. | 
The name concha venerea may be apt to create confuſion, be- 
cauſe there is another ſhell of a very different kind, a bivalve, 
called concha veneris. This genus is therefore much better 
diſtinguiſhed by the name forcellana. There is a prodigious 
difference among the ſpecies of this genus ; ſome are heavy, 
others very light; ſome have the mouth placed in a longitu- 
dina}, others in a tranſverſe direction I he gibbous percela n 
is a very remarkable ſpecies, as is alſo the egg-porcel.in, which 
has two buttons at the extremities ; and the egg-p rcela'n call- 
ed the zavel is not leſs remarkable than theſe; this has, inſtead 
of a button, a long beak at each end. - C 
The mouth of the porcelain muſt be narrow and oblong; this 
is the great characteriſtic, and is uſually dentat:d either on 
both fides or on one. | 
The ſpecies of porcelain are ſo numerous. that it may be pro- 
per, in the enumeration of them, to arrange them under ſome 
regular heads. See Tab of Shells, No. 10. 
Some porcelaines are conglobated, and thick; of theſe the cahi- 
nets of the curious afford us the following ſpecies: 1. The 
map-porcelarn, ſo called from its lineations, reſembling the 
ſtrokes of a map. 2 The lettered or Arabian porcelain: 
this is ſuppoſed in its lineations to bear ſome reſemblance to 
Arabic characters. 3. The tyger's ſkin porcelain. 4. The 
ſerpent's ſkin porcelain, 5. The ſea-loule prceiain. 6. The 
millepede porcelain, 7. The punctuated porcelain. 8. The 
grey porcelain. 9. The Chineſe porcelain. 10. The porcelain 
whoſe end terminates in a ſpire ; or the violet porce ain: this 
is but the former ſpecies with its outer coat taken off. 11. 
The reddiſh percelain. 12. The variegated 0, celain. 13. 
The tortoiſe-ſhell porce.ain. 14. Tice guttated pircelain. 15. 
The porcelain with its middle divided into four zones. 106. 
The blue oval porcelain. ety 3 1 
Some porcelains are thin, and of a pyriform figure. Of theſe 
we have the following: 1. The pear-forcelain, with an arch- 
ed mouth, and variegated with yellow ſpots. 2. The pear- 
porcelain, with an arcuated mouth and two zones. 3. The 


reut. The prr.elain of China wou.d ſucceed belt with it; |, 


bat the pains and nicety required are too great, and all the 
attempts lately made by them have miſcarried. See the article 
STAINING of percelain. 


The Chineſe make a great variety of figures on the ſurfaces of 


other f:gures; yet the ſurface is quite ſmooth, and the ſub- 
itance extremely thin. The manner of making it is this: 
they firſt form the veſſel of the fineſt materials, as thin as 
they can; then, when they have poliſhed it inſide and out at 
the wheel, they put into it a ſtamp of its own ſhape, but cut 
with all theſe figures: they preſs this down ſo firmly on the 
yet moiſt veſſel, that the impreſſion is received in a very per- 
ect manner; and if the ſhape of the veſſel be at all hurt, 
they take it to the wheel again to reſtore it. They then finiſh 
te and ſciſſars; and when they have made it as 
perfect as can be, they cover it with the fine white varniſh 
within and without. This fills up all the cavitics of the im- 
preſſion, and gives a perfectly ſmooth and even ſurface; yet 
the thickneſs of this varniſh in the traces of the figures gives 
it a different white, and the whole figures are as finely and ac- 
curately ſeen, as if painted on the outſide, This is an arti- 
fice that might eaſily be brought to bear among us, and ſeve- 
ral of our finer wares would make a pretty figure with it. 
here is a current opinion among the Chineſe themſelves, 
that the porcelatn-ware of former times was greatly ſuperior 
to that which they make at preſent; and that the burying 
eb ina in the earth for a long time, adds to its beauty; but all 
this is founded on error. The truth is, that our merchants 
beat down the price of the ware, and thereby compel them to 
make a worſe kind in eneral; but they are able to do as fine | 
things now as ever. hat gave birth to the opinion, that 
burying por celain· ware made it good, was, that finer pieces 
than ordinary are ſometimes found buried. "Theſe are all pre- 
aus vaſes, which the poſſeſſors buried by way of ſecurity in 


egg-porcelain, with numbers of ſmall protuberances, or obtuſe 
umbos : this is called by ſome writers ovum Rumphii, or Rum- 
phius's egg. 4. The cioth-web porcelain, 5. The oblong 
and thick porcelain. 6. The great Argus porcel:in, ſo called 
from its being variegated with round ſpots, reſembling eyes. 
7. The leſſer Argus forcelain. 8. The pſcudo-argus, or baſ- 
tard-eye porcelain. . The leveret force ain. 10. The green- 
iſh ſmall pox parcelain. 11. The whitiſh porcelain, with rough 
protuberances. 12. The millepede porcelain. 13. The mouſe 
forcelain. 14. The mole-percelain. 15. The yellow porce- 
lain, with four red zones. 16. The brown porce ain, with 
four yellow zones. 17. The Panama porce ain, with ama- 
thyſtine circular ſtreaks. 18. The green ſpotted porcelain. 
19. The virgated agate porcelain. 20. The blue. porcelain. 
21, The blue ſpotted porcelain. f 
Some of the porcelains are gibbous. Of theſe we have the fol- 
lowing ſpecies: 1. The milky porcelain, with roſe· coloured 
protuberances and a dentated lip. 2. The white gibboſe per- 
celain, with a ſmooth lip and no tubercles. 3. The yellow 
porcelain, with a ſmooth lip and no tubercles. 4.' The por- 
celain called Congo m:ney and Guinea money: this has a den- 
tated mouth, and has fix protuberances on the back. 5. The 
great gibbous porcelain. Hiſt. Nat Eclairc. p. 308. | 
PORCELLIONES, in the materia medica, a name given by 
ſome to the millepedes. = 
PORCELLO, in the glaſs trade, the inſtrument with which the 
workman, after having made the opening for the bowl of a 
drinking glaſs or other ſuch veſſel, with his paſſage, widens 
and renders it more capacious at pleaſure. Neri's Art of 
Glaſs, p 247. | | | 
PORCELLUS Cafovien/is, in medicine, the name of a diſeaſe 
to which the people of Hungary and Poland are very ſubject. 
It is a hard tumour of the belly, attended with wind and vio» 
lent pains. It is truly an infarction of the ſpleen, and is to 
| becured by aperitives. Phil Tranſ. Ne. 243. See SPLEEN, 
2oRCELLUS Indicus, in zoology, a name given by authors to the 
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times of civil war; and it is no. wonder, that there arc 
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uinea pig. 


| animal called with us the | 
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It is a creature properly of the rat kind, and is not improper- 
ly called 
4 wore : American or Guinea rat, with the hair and voice 
of a pig; tho the fame author feems to doubt, whether it 
has not ſomething of the rabbit kind in it, by adding after the 
word mus, that of cuntculus. | . | 
It is fmaller than the rabbit, and has a ſhorter and thicker 
budy; its ears are roundiſh, low, thin, pellucid, and very 
wide open, and are almoft ſmooth; and are obſerved to be 
very nearly as large in the new brought forth creatures as in 
the full grown. TN | 
Its noſe and beard are very much like thoſe of the hare ; the 
lang hairs which ſerve for whiſkert being diſpoſed in much 
the ſame· manner, and its upper lip is like that of the rabbit. 
It has no tail; its teeth are diſpoſed exactly as in the rat kind, 
2 its hairs and grunting voice are wholly like thoſe of 
Hl times all over white, ſometimes all over of a reddiſh 
; but moſt frequently it is mottled with large ſpots of 
both. Its fore feet have four claws, its hinder ones only three, 
of which the middle one is much longer than the others. It 
fits often upon its buttocks, in the manner of the rabbit, but it 
does not walk in the leaping manner of the rabbit kind ; but 
as the hog, by ſetting one foet before the other; and in walk- 
ing bears upon the heel in the manner of the bear. It does 
not burrow in the earth; it brings forth ſix, ſeven, or eight 
young ones at a time; and theſe are not blind at firſt; as in 
the rabbit. It feeds on vegetables, and its fleſh is very well 
_— and much reſembles that of the hog. Ray's Syn. 
Quad. p. 222. | 
PORCO, - name by which ſome authors have called the fiſh 
more ufually known by the name of capriſcus, ſuppoſed to be 
the porcus of Pliny. I illugbbys Hift. Piſc. p. 153. See the 
article CAPRIScus. | | 
PORCUPINE, hi/ir:x, in zoology. See HisTRIx. 
American Pon cupix t, cuanda, in zoology, the name of a ſpe- 
cies of porcupine very different from the European kind. 
It is ef the ſize of the larger monkeys, and is covered all over, 
- except on its noſe, the lower part of its legs, and the extre- 
mity of its tail, with ſpines of two or three inches long, and 
has no other hair but theſe.” Theſe are yellowiſh for that 
half which is next the body, thence they are of a deep black- 
iſh brown, and at. the very extremity they are white: they 


are hollow in the manner of quills; and Hernandez affirms, | 


that the creature has a power of throwing them from its body 
to a conſiderable diſtance. The body is about a foot long, the 
tail ſomewhat | 
thinly with hairs much reſembling hog's briſtles. The ears 
are ſmall, and are hid by the * which cover the head. 
It has two long teeth in each jaw before; the noſtrils are very 
wide, the eyes round, prominent, and very bright and ſpark- 
ling ; the feet are like thoſe of the monkey kind, and divided 
into four toes. See Tab. of Quadrupeds, N. 15. 
It climbs trees, but flowly and with difficulty, for want 
of a hee! or hinder toe. uſually twiſts its tail about a 
bough, to keep it ſafe from falling. It makes a grunting like 
that of a hog. It feeds on poultry, and its fleſh is very well 
taſted. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 208. | | 
PORCUS. aculeatus, in zoology, the name of an animal, of 
which there are two ſpecies, both of the porcupine kind ; the 
ene with a ſhort, the other with a long tail. Each of them 
have alſo five toes on each foot, in which they differ from the 
European porcupines, which have but four. Seba. Vol. I. 
p. 81. and p. 84. | 8 
Poncus flaviatilis, in ichthyology, a name given by the old La- 
tin authors to the fiſh we at this time call the cornua and 
aurata, and in Engliſh the ruffe. It is a ſpecies of the perca 
or pearch kind, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of 
the pearch with only one fin on the back, and with the cavern- 
ous head. See Tab. of Fiſhes, No. 20. 
Porcvus Guinirnſis, in zoology, the name of the Guinea hog. 
| This creature is of the fame ſhape and make with our hog, 
and of a reddiſh tawney colour. Its head, however, is ſome- 
what more depreſſed than in our kind, and its ears longer, 
and running into narrow points. Its tail is naked; but fo 
long, that it reaches almoſt to its heels. Its hair is all ſhort 
and ſhining. It has no briſtles on the back, but only near 
the rump; and on the ſhoulders the hair is a little longer than 
elſewhere. It is a tame domeſtic creature. Ray's Syn. Quad. 


PORELLA, in botany, the name of a 
characters of which are theſe: the capſules contain a powder 
like thoſe of the other moſſes ; and they have neither opercu- 
lum, cal nor pedicle; and their manner of ſhedding their 
eee. is not by ſeparating into two parts, like thoſe of the 


all fides. Tab. of Moſſes, No. 17. 
Of this genus of moſſes there is only one known ſpecies; 
this is called by Dillenius the bluntly pinnated porella, and 
grows in wet places in Virginia, Penſilvania, Maryland, and 
other of North America. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. p. 459. 
GON, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers 


PORF 
to expreſs the ſquammæ martis, or the ſcales of iron which fly 


32 Ray mus Americanus et Guinienſis porcelli pilis] 


onger than that, and its farther half covered 


of moſſes, the 


o and lycopodium, but by 1 into ſeveral holes on 


POROCELE, a- word uſed by chirurgical writers for a callow 
| hernia. | 8 
POROMPHALON, a word uſed by Hippocrates to exprek 2 
callous concretion, or a ſort of tophus formed in the region 
of the navel. 3 | 


POROTICKS, a term uſed: by the antients for ſuch medicine, 
as would conſume calluſes. 


different fiſhes, the phocæna and the dolphin. 
Artedi, who has been very careful in bringing together the 
ſynonyma of authors, tells us, that this is properly the Eng. 
liſn name only of that ſpecies of the dolphin, the characters 
of which, according to his ſyſtem, is, that. the body is almoſt 
of a conic form, the back broad, and the body ſubacute, 
This ſpecies is the phocæna of Ariſtotle, and the tirſio or 
turſio of Pliny and Rondeletius. Schoneveldt calls it the ſmall 
northern or oriental dalphin, and the Swedes the marſuin. See 

the article DELÞPHINUs. 15 
We have from Dr. Liſter an account of the tooth of this 
creature, after death, giving an envenomed wound. The ac. 
cident happened to the Doctor himſelf, and he relates it thus: 
in diſſecting a porpeſſe, which had been four days dead, he 
. ſcratched accidentally the inſide of one of his fingers; but 
that not ſo deep as to fetch blood, or to occaſion any great 
pain. He diſregarded the accident; but at the end of four days 
the whole joint of the finger became tumid, and inflamed ſoon 
after the whole finger. After this the malady increaſed, and 
in ſpite of the aſſiſtance of ſurgeons, the four next fingers 
were in four days more affected; and after theſe the whole 
hand up to the wriſt, and the pain became violent This was 
firſt abated by the following fomentations : frog ſpawn-water, 
fix ounces; bole armeniac, an ounce and half; white vitriol, 
four ounces. And afterwards this: burnt white vitriol and 
bole armeniac, of each four ounces ; camphor, an ounce; and 
common water, a gallon. The waſhing the hand continually 
with theſe, took off the pain; and after this the unguentum 
nutritum, and a plaiſter of diaphalma over the whole hand, 
eg ee the cure. The Doctor obſerves, that beſide the 
lue look of the parts, which ſufficiently indicated the poiſon, 
there was a continual itching and burning heat, which was 
conſtant day and night. The ſkin of the whole hand and 
fingers came off, and the fingers did not ſo far recover, as to 
—j their full uſe for ſeveral - months after. 
231. ä 

The fins of this fiſh are cartilaginous and flexible, not ſharp 
or prickly, as the antients have repreſented them. There is 


the middle: on the belly there is only one pair of fins; and 
the tail is formed into the figure of a creſcent by its forked- 
neſs; and this tail lies parallel to the horrizon, when the fin 
ſwims, in the ſame manner that the tails of all the other ceta- 
ceous fiſhes do; whereas the tails of all other fiſh ſtand per- 
endicular to the horizon. The great contrivance of nature 
in this poſition of the tail in theſe Flhes is, that it may ſupply 
the place of the hinder pair of belly-fins in other fiſh, thoſe of 
the cetaceous kind having none ſuch. Theſe fins in other fin 
ſerve to balance the body, and keep it under water, and an- 
ſwers alſo in many reſpects to the hinder legs of a quadruped; 
and hence we ſee, that thoſe fiſh which have long bodies, anc 
have not this hinder pair of fins, nor the horizontal tail, can- 
not ſuſpend themſelves quietly in the water, but are forced to 
keep groveling at the bottom. This is the caſe of eels 
and if aber ſh of that kind. The uſe of reſpiration being 
as neceſſary to the porpeſſe as to quadrupeds, and it wanting 
this pair of hinder fins, to poize or elevate itſelf with, nature 
has abundantly provided againſt the miſchiefs that would at- 
tend that defect, by giving it this tranſverſe tail; by a ſudden 
jerk of which it can in a moment throw itſelf up to the fur- 
face from the deep water. The whale, and all the cetaceo" 
fiſhes requiring the uſe of reſpiration, have alſo this manner 
of raiſing their unweildy bodies allotted them by nature, in- 
ſtead of the hinder pair of fins, which muſt have been incon- 
veniently large to be capable of this office. 
The blood of the perpeſſe is as warm to the touch as 
quadrupeds, and the blubber, or fat, which lies in great qua? 
oy under the ſkin, covering the muſcular fleſh of the back and 
Tides, is to keep up the natural heat, and prevent the cold 
the ſea water from chilling the circulating fluid. r 
The ſtomach of this fiſh is of a very ſtrange make; it 15 d- 
vided into two large bags, and has ſeveral other ſmaller ones 
annexed to them. The food of the fiſh ſeems to beſpeak id 
— at the bottom of the water; for the common matte 
found in its ſtomach, is the remains of fiſh that live in or d 
the bottom. The young porpeſſes are generally found to 
on the ammodytæ, or ſand-eels. | 
The kidneys in this fiſh are large, 


men, as they do in the hedge-hog. The diaphragm is 


off in the ſmith's hammering: of it. . 


3 


: 


lar, as in quadrupeds. The heart is inclyded in pP 
c | large, ricardiv® 


PORPESSE, an Engliſh name given indifcriminately to tro 


Phat Trait 


only one fin on the back, which is placed ſomewhat below r 


that of 


= 


POR 


and has two ventricles ; and this part, as well as 
282 agree in all reſpects with thoſe of quadrupeds. The 
6h having no neck, the larynx is conſequently very ſhort. 
The pipe in the head, thro' which theſe ſort of fiſhes draw in 


their breath, and ſpout out water, lies before the brain; it | 


terminates outwardly in one hole, but it is within divided in- 


to two parts by a bony ſeptum, ſo as to repreſent two noſs | 


but at its lower end it again becomes one hole, and 
opens into the mouth by a common orifice furniſhed with a 
very ſtrong ſphincter muſcle, by means of which it may be 
ſhut and opened at pleaſure. Above this ſphinQer, the ſides 
of the pipe are | which 

preſſed, a glutinous liquor is forced out of certain little holes 
in it into the inſide of the pipe: above the noſtrils is a ſtrong 
valve or membrane, which ſerves to ſtop the pipe at pleaſure, 
and prevent any water from getting into it, but when the fiſh 
requires it within, The fiſtula are ſix blind holes, having no 
outlet, four tending toward the ſnout, and two placed above 
the valve, which ſtops the noſtrils, and two beneath it; and 
two tending toward the brain, having a long and narrow ca- 
vity which ſeems intended for the uſe of ſmelling, tho', on 
opening the brain, no ſuch olfactory nerves or proceſſus ma- 
millaris, as other animals are furniſhed with for this purpoſe, 


trils ; 


are to be found. The eyes are ſmall, and the ſnout is very 


long, and furniſhed with ſtrong muſcles ; the uſe of theſe is 
to enable it to root up the ſand and dirt at the bottom of the 
ſea, and feed on the ſand-eels and other creatures it finds bu- 
ried in it. The brain is large, and reſembles that of man, 
and probably it has been an obſervation of this that has __ 
occaſion to the opinion of this animal having ſo great a ſhare 
of will and underſtanding, and has given riſe to the ſtory of 
Herodotus, that Arion was carried to ſhore on the back of 
one; and that of Pliny the elder, of one of theſe fiſh ſo fond 
of a certain boy, that he uſed to carry him daily from Baiz to 
Puteoli, acroſs the ſea to ſchool, and wait to carry him back 
' again at a certain time. Pliny the younger gives us alſo a 
ſtory of this kind in his epiſtles. 
The teeth of the porpeſs are in each jaw forty-eight in num- 
ber; they are ſhort and blunt, and reſemble ſo many 
The antients, particularly Ariſtotle, have ſaid that the tongue 
of the porpeſs or dolphin is tied down faſt to the lower jaw, 
all along the middle. Rondeletius has diſputed and contra- 
dicted this obſervation z3 but Mr. Ray proves it to be true, 
and that the modern author is in ah error. Ariſtotle denies 
this fiſh ear-holes, and experience ſhews that he is in the 
right; nor has it any noſtrils, except thoſe within the fiſtula. 
The breaſt bone is remarkably ſmall. The name porpeſs is 
given it becauſe of its reſembling a hog ; which it does in the 
_ oy fat, the viſcera, and many other particulars. Phil. 
ranſ. No 


4. | 

PORPHYRIO, in zoology, the name of a bird figured and de- 
ſcribed by all the natural hiſtorians from one another, but | 
which, it ſeems, none of them ever ſaw ; and there is ſome | 
room to doubt whether there be in nature any ſuch bird. Ac- | 
cording to the accounts we have of it, it appears to be of the | 


gallinula or moor-hen kind, and is all over of a fine deep 


blue, only the middle of the tail is at the extremity of a 


greyiſh white. Its legs and feet are of a fine ſhining purple. 
I here have been ſome fabulous things related of it, as its hav- 
Ing five toes on each foot, and the like ; but if there be any 


lined with a glandulous fleſh ; from which when | 


—— 


ſuch creature, it ſeems to be a moor-hen of theſe remarkable 


colours. Geſrer de Avib. Ray's Ornithol. p. 238. 
PoRPHYRIo Americanus, in zoology, a name by which ſome 
have called the quachilto, a very beautiful ſpecies of Braſilian 

A Moor-hen. See the article QUacniLTo. 

PORPHYRY, (Ceyl. ) porphyrita, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of foſſils generally, but improperly, added to the marbles, 
and called by us porphyry. They are ſtones of a plain uniform 
mals, ſpotted or veined, with ſeparate concretions of great 
hardneſs, giving fire with ſteel, not fermenting with acids, 
and very ſlowly and difficultly calcining in a ſtrong fire. Hills 

iſt, of Foſſ. p. 494. | 
Of this genus there are only three known ſpecies: 1. The 
Purple kind, commonly known by the name of 3 
_ Ws as 2. The * 3 kind, 

with » White, and green. And 3. The ve 

_ feſh-coloured one, variegated with white, green, and black 
= e purple porphyry is a ſubſtance which has been well 
own, and highly eſteemed in all ages of the world. It 
= Fo name from the Greek op$vfo;, purple, as that re- 
f arkable colour always afforded a very obvious diſtinction 
or it, from the other kinds. It is of an extreme firm and 
compact ſtructure, remarkably heavy, and of a fine ſtrong 
aw nA _ or Fe with pale red, and white, 
u 2 Imall number of little, and generally diſregarded 
— —＋ ſpecks; Its purple is of all degrees, * the deep 
— the violet to a pure claret colour; and its variegations 
ulually diſpoſed in ſmall ſpots, uſually ſmall and diſunited, 
dmetimes running into one another, and making large 
—— It is very difficultly cut, becauſe of its very great 
3 but is capable'of a very fine poliſh. It is found in 


ext quantities in pt; and we find was had thence alſo 
ries ag times, t ſerves us ſor ſtones for the apotheca- 


| and on any other octaſion where great hardneſs is required 
| The red-coloured porphyry is alſo an extremely beautiful and 
| 


valuable ſubſtance; but is hitherto unknown among aur lapida- 
ries. It has the hardneſs, and all the other characters of the purple 
Phorphiry, and greatly exceeds it in the vaticty of its colours. 
Its ground is exactly of the bright fine red of our minium or 
red lead, but is ſomewhat deeper or paler in the different parts 
of the maſs: this is beautifully veined with green, in broad 
and regular lines; there are alſo ſome conſiderably narrow, 
and among theſe ſeveral perfectly white ſtreaks, and a mul- 
titude of ſmall black ſpecks. It is of extreme hardneſs, and, 
capable of a poliſh equal to that of the ſemi-pellucid gems. 

It is found in great plenty in the iſland of Minorca, but has 
_ yet been regarded as a ſtone worth importing into Eng- 
and. 8 

The fleſh-coloured porphyry. This is another very little known, 
but extremely beautiful tone : it is of an irregular, but very 
compact and firm texture, and of a pale fleſh colour, often 
approaching to white, and variegated with black, green, and 
white in large blotches, from half an inch to an inch broad; 
and ſometimes, tho' very ſeldom, diſpoſed in regular veins. 
It appears very livid and glofly where freſh broken, and is ca- 
pable of an extremely elegant poliſh ; and is ſo very tranſpa- 
rent, eſpecially in its green parts, that when poliſhed one may 
ſee deep into its ſubſtance. It is found in immenſe ſtrata, in 
Arabia Petrza, and-in upper Egypt, and in detached nodules 
is common to almoſt all parts of the world: Germany abounds 
with them; and we have of them in many parts of England 
and Ireland. They are found in many places on our ſhores, 
and in ſome parts of Devonſhire far from the ſea. Hill's Hiſt. 
of Foſſ. p. 494 to 498. 5 
Mr. Boyle tells us, that he cauſed pyphyry to be cut by 
means of emery, ſteel ſaws, and water. He obſerves, that 
in his time, the workmen in Engla.d were ignorant of the 
manner of working upon porfphyry, and that none of them 
would undertake to cut or poliſh it. Sce Works abr. Vol. I. 
p. III. 

PoxPHYRY- Hell, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors to 
a ſpecies of ſea-ſhell of the purpura kind, with a ſhort cla- 
vicle and beak. See PURPURA. | 

PORPITES, the hair button-Aone, in natural hiſtory, a name 
given by authors to a ſmall ſpecies of foſſile coral; which is 
uſually of a rounded figure conſiderably flatted, and ſtriated 
from the center every way to the circumference. Theſe are 
of different ſizes, and of different colours, as greyiſh; whi- 
tiſh, browniſh, or bluiſh, and are uſually found immerſed in 
ſtone. See Tab. of Foſſ. Claſs 7. and Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 641. 

PORRUM, the le, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 

the characters of which are theſe: The flower is of the lillia+ 

ceous kind, being compoſed of ſix petals, and of a bell-like 
ſhape. The piſtil which ſtands in the middle of this flower, 
finally becomes a roundiſh fruit divided: into three cells, and 
containing roundiſh ſeeds. To this it may be added, that the 
ſtamina are broad, and are terminated by three filaments, the 
middle one having an apex. The flowers alfo are uſually col- 
lected into round heads, and the roots are long, cylindric, 
and tunicated, the ſeveral cruſts often running up into flat or 
hollowed leaves. | | | 
The ſpecies of lest, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are theſe : 
1. The common headed het. 2. The eek with variegated 
leaves, elegantly ſtreaked like thoſe of the painted graſs. 3. 
The broad-leaved ſectile eek. 4. The wild vineyard: lat. 5. 
The double headed wild Jet. And 6. The vitigineous wild 
leek of Gerrard. Tourn. Inſt. p. 382. 

PORT (Cycl.)—PorxT-laft, in a ſhip, the ſame as the gun- 
wale ; therefore they ſay a yard is down a port-laſt, when it 
lies on the deck. 25 

 PorT-ropes, in a ſhip. See Ropes. 

PORTABLE laboratory. See LaBorR ATORY. 

PORTE-etrier, in the manege. See STIRRUP. - 

PORTEGLO, in the glaſs trade, the inſtrument with which 
the founder, or conciator, ſcums the glaſs while melting. Ne- 
ri's Art of Glaſs, p. 241. . e I 

PORTER (Cyel.)— Pox TER, in the manege, ſignifies to di- 
rect or puſh on a horſe at pleaſure; whether forewards or up- 
on turns, &c. ; | | 

PORTERAGE, a kind of duty paid at the cu/fom-houſe,” to 
thoſe who-attend the water ſide, and belong to the package- 
office. Theſe porters have tables ſet up, aſcertaining their 
dues for landing of ſtranger's goods, and for ſhipping out the 
ſame: Merch. Dict N | 

PORTISCULUS, among the Romans, an officer who had the 
direction of the rowers in a galley. He was otherwiſe 
pauſarius and hortator remigum. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
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See PAus Aklus and HoRTAToR. beg ti ONES. 
PORTIUS pi/cis, in zoology, a name given by ſome to a fiſn 
called by others the mugil ater, or black mullet, It is a very 


ſcarce fiſh, much reſembling the common mullet- in ſhape, 
but all over of a fine black, and 22 ſeveral lines of 2 
deeper black than the reſt, running longitudinally from the gills 
to the tail. It has a very wide mouth, and has ſeven or eight 
ickles on the back, ſeparate from one another, and: joined 


into a fin by a membrane in the uſual way; theſe are placed 
immediately before the back fin. Willughly's Hiſt. Piſc. pack. 
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- lour, even while growing, and looks gloſſy and ſhining, a, ;x 
covered with a thin coat of varniſh, It is as thin as tlie fineſt 
paper; and when viewed by the microſcope, is found toe 
of a particular texture. It is ſometimes found growing to the 
great 


ſhells of ſea-filbes; but of thoſe only which live j 
figures 
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their natural 
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ORT OlsE, aboard a ſhip, is the ſame with port-laft, or the 
gun wule; and as they ſay the yard is down à port laſt, when it 
lies down on the deck, fo for a ſhip to ride a portoiſe, is to ride 
wich her yard a port - laſt, or ſtruck down to the dec. 
PORTORARIUM, in anatomy, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the duodenum. 5 „ 8 
PORTULACA, pur ſelain, in botany, the name of a genus of | 


' depths,of water. Count Marſigli has given elegant 
both of this and the ſmaller kind, not only in i 


plants, the characters of which are theſe : the. flower is ro- 
| ſacevus, or compoſed of ſeveral leaves diſpoſell in a circular 
form. The cup conſiſts of one leaf, and is bifid ; from this 


- -ariſes the piſtil, which afterwards becomes, together with the | 


cup, a fruit or ſeed · veſſel of an oval form, and uſually contain- | 
PoSCENIUM was ſometimes uſed to ſignify a lady's drefling-room 


ing very ſmall ſeeds: this ſeed-veſſef has two ſhelly ſubſtances 


at its top, the outer of which has been the bifid part of the 


cup; the inner is no other than the piſtil enlarged; theſe ſe- 


. -parate tranſverſely when the ſeed is ripened, the lower part 


of the cup ſtill remaining fixed to the ſtalk, 


The ſpecies of purſelain, enumerated by Mr.Tournefort, are | 


- theſe: 1. The broad-leaved, or garden purſelain. 2. The 
- narrow-leaved, or wild 3 3. The broad-leaved gar- 
den purſelain, with gold yellow leaves. 4. The broad: leaved 
ſea · purſelain, with beautiful red flowers. 5. The red-flower- 
ed procumbent purſelain of Curaſſo, with long, thick, and 
ſhining leaves. 6. 
leaves like thoſe of the caper's buſh and red moſſy flowers. 
7. The taller upright woolly purſelain of Curaſſo, with leaves 
like thoſe of kali, and pale red lowers. 8. The woolly pro- 
. cumbent 2 of Curaſſo, with beautiful red flowers, 
and ſced - veſſels ſomewhat pointed at the ends. 9. The wool- 
ly. procumbent, kali-leaved Curaſſo purſelain, with ſeed-veſ- 
{lis hollowed at the ends. RI 
The ſeveral ſpecies: of purſelain, may be known when not in 
flower, by their having thick and fleſhy leaves placed alter- 
nately on their ſtalks. Torn. Inſt. p. 236. 
POR TU GALLICA terra, earth of Portugal, in the materia 
medica, the name of a fine aſtringent bole, dug in great 
plenty in the northern parts of Portugal, and eſteemed a re- 
medy againſt poilons and venomous bites, and good in ma- 
lignant fevers. Whatever may be its virtues of this kind, 
however, it is manifeſtly an aſtringent of the very firſt claſs, 
and is uſed with great ſucceſs in fluxes of all kinds. It is well 
known in ſome parts of the world, beſide the kingdom where 
it is produced ; but is not known in the Engliſh ſhops. The 
cheapneſs of our ſophiſticated bole armenic, having excluded 
this whole valuable claſs of medicines from our practice. 
The characters by which the Port»gueſe earth is known from 
the other red boles, are theſe; It is of a cloſe, compact. and 
1 
pe gry e and ſhining ſurface, eaſily breaking between the 
fingers and a little ſtaining the hands. It adheres firmly to the 
tongue, melts freely and readily in the mouth, and has a 
ſtrongly aſtringent taſte, but leaves a little grittyneſs between 
the teeth. It does not ferment with acids, and ſuffers ſcarce 
any change of colour in the fire. Hill's Hitt. of Foſſ. p. 13. 
POR TUMNALIA, among the Romans, a feſtival in honour 
of Portumnus, which was celebrated on the ſeventeenth of 
Auguſt. Pitiſc. in voc. „ 
PORUS;, (Cyc/.) in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors to 
a peculiar kind of foſſile coral, of which there are many dif- 
ferent ſpecies; theſe are all of a beautifully laminated ſtruc- 
ture, and ſeem allied to the mycetitæ or fungitz : they are ſel- 
dom found looſe, but uſually bedded in hard marble, and with 
their pores filled up with ſparry or mineral matter. See Tab. 
of Foll. Claſs 7. | 8 
Pokus cervinus, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors 
to a ſpecies , of ſea- plant, found among the rocks in the 
coral fiſheries, and in other places. It grows at different 
depths, and ſeems to adhere to the rocks by a ſimple 


baſe, having no root, nor any thing in the place of one. It 


is branched in ſuch a manner, that with the help of a little 
imagination it has been forced into the reſemblance of a ſtag's 
-horn. Its height is about an inch and half, often leſs when 


he procumbent purſelain of Curaſſo, with | 


ar texture, conſiderably heavy, and of a fine florid red, 


| 17 but as they appear to the microſcope. Mar ſig i, Bill, de 
la Mer. 8 


POSCENIUM, or PosrscENIUM, among the Romans, the 


back part of the theatre, where the actors retired to undreiz 
themſelves. Danet. in voc. | 


where the paint and waſhes were kept and uſed, ai. where 
men were not allowed admittance. Pitiſc. in voc. See the 
article PARASCENIUM, Cycl. 
POSIDIA, Hewes, in antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Neg. 
tune, © 85 Ioan. Putter, Archæol. Græc. 1.2. c. 20. i 
| |,» p. 426. 955 
POSIDIUM, Il:ou%, in chronology, the ſeventh month of the 
Athenian year, It conſiſted of thirty days, and anſwered ay 
the latter part of our December and the beginning of Januar; 
75 Mor g. | 5 
t had this name from the feſtival Poſidonia celebrated in ; 
P OSIDONIA, Heogudwa, in antiquity, the ſame with 7 2 : 
See PosIDIA. | | | 
POSIQUIT, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of 
the Philippine iſlands to a ſmall bird very common among them 
and approaching to the nature of the canary bird, but ſmaller, 
and wanting its harmonious voice. | ; 
POSITI, among the Romans, an appellation given to the 
dead when placed at the door with their feet outwards, til 
the time of their interment. See BuRIAL and Buri ixc, 
Hohn. Lex. in voc. 
PO34 TION, py/tio, in muſic, is uſed for the putting down the 
hand in beating time. See THESIs. ; 
POSI TIONAL libel. See AR11ICULATED el. 8. 
POSSESSIO fratris, in law, is where a man hath a ſon and à 
daughter by one woman or venter, and a ſon by another ven- 
ter, and dies, if the firſt ſon enters and dies without iflue, 
the daughter ſhall have the land as heir to her brother, although 
the ſecond ſon by the ſecond venter is heir to the father: but 
if the eldeft ſon dies without iſſue, not having made an ac- 
tual entry and ſeiſin, the younger brother by the ſecond wife, 
as heir to the father, ſhall enjoy the eſtate, and not the ſiſter, 
1 Inft. 11, 15. Terms of Law. 0 N 
POSSESSION (cl.) — Poss Ess iox, in mining, is the right to 
a meer of ground, which the miners enjoy, by having ſtones 
upon that ground; and it is taken generally for the ſtones them- 
ſelves; for it is the ſtones that give poſſeſſi.n. Houghton's 
Compl. Miner in the Explan. of the Terms. 
POSSUM, a name by which many have called the opoſum. See 
the article Opossu u. 
POSTERIOR (Cc. )—PosTERIOR penis, in anatomy, a name 
given by many authors to a muſcle more generally known at 
this time by the name of the rector. See ERECTOR. 
POSTICUM, in architecture, the poſtern gate or back door of 
any fabric. 8 . | 
POSTOMIS, among the antients, a barnacle or iron inftru- 
ment fixed on the noſe, or put into the mouth of a horſe to 
make him quiet. Pitiſc. in voc. | 
POSTURE (Cc) - Pos ruR ES of the b:dy. The continued 
unnatural po/{ures of the body, are the occaſions of. many 
very unhappy effects in the human frame; crookedneſs in ſhape, 
is very frequently the conſequence of them. See DisToR TION: 
And it is' no uncommon thing to ſee ſchool-boys, who 
are forced to be continually bending to write upon their Knee, 
or upon a low form, very terribly afflicted by means of the 
compreſſion which that unnatural and continued z9/7ure has 
given the lower part of the breaſt and the viſcera contain 
in the epigaſtrium ; and particularly thoſe unhappy youth 
who, from being ſhort-ſighted, are expoſed to a greater de- 


newly taken out of the ſea; it is of a fine ſnow white colour, 
but when it has lain ſome time to dry, it becomes of a duſky 
yellow. It is very thin, perfectly tranſparent, and ſeems com- 
poſed of ſeveral fine membranes. When examined by the 
microſcope, an admirable ſtructure is diſcovered in it: the 
whole being compoſed of a membranous matter, in which 
are an infinite.number of holes, and all theſe arranged into 
regular lines. 

Count Marſigli has diſtinguiſhed this, which is the common 
kind. of porus cervinus, or buckſhorn p:rus, by the name of 
minor, in order to prevent its being confounded with another 
leſs common kind, which Ferrante Imperato has deſcribed 
under the name of porus cervinus. |; rr 5 
This larger kind is found alſo growing on the rocks in the co- 
ral fiſheries ; but it always is found at great depths, never 
near the ſurface, as the other often is. It grows to the rock 
by a ſmall Baſe, and from thence riſes to a ſhort trunk, which 
ſpreads itſelf out into ſeveral flat branches, divided every where 
into two, as thoſe of molt of the ſea-fucuſes are ; and theſe 
are ſo expanded as to form what people imagine, a reſemblance 
of a ſtag's horn. This grows to a little more than two in- 


gree of ſtooping than the reſt, have been found terribly affict- 
ed with diſorders of the breaſt and of the lower belly. 
On applying for relief in theſe complaints, the phyſician uſual 
ly forgets to enquire into the cauſe, and hearing nothing of the 
continued bending po ure of the body, which is the occaſion 
of all the diſorders, the medicines he gives prove ine 
with ſome, and with others greatly heighten the diſorder. 
But when the preſcriber will be at the pains of informing him- 
ſelf of the cauſe in cheſe cafes, and forbid the continuance 
the poſture which has been the ſole occaſion of them; natuſt 
alone will often make the cure, or if not alone, yet very 
ten with this caution the methods will prove ſucceſsful, hi 
were ineffectual, or even hurtful without it. | F< 
Other ſchool: boys have been found ſubject to ſeveral diſorders 
of the head, the breaſt and eyes, and to many other co 
plaints from which the uſual methods in the like caſes haue 
been found wholly ĩneffectual to relieve them; or if they ht 
been cured from time to time, they have been always fou” 
ſubject to relapſes : and in many of the ſchools of France, 
remedy could be found for theſe complaints, till Mr. Winſo 
found, on enquiry, that it was a common cu 


bas 


Sw 4 


ches in height, and is of a beautiful pale yellow, pps co- 


and 


theſe youths to lleep all night with their heads thrown 
| | „ 


Was not at all 


86 


and lying over the bolſter ; and the giving orders, that they 
' ſhould be watched, and not ſuffered to ſleep in that manner 
for the future, proved with moſt of them ſufficient tor the 
cure, without any further aſſiſtance, and that in many caſes. 
even in maladies which had bcen of ſo long ſtanding as to be- 
come in a manner habitual, 3 1 £ 
How frequently does 1t happen, that the not regarding things 
of this kind, which has been the cauſe of diſeaſes, occa- 
lions the moſt unhappy events in the courſe of their cure? 


nay, ſometimes irrecoverable misfortunes happen, without the | 
2 


phyſicians being able to gueſs why; and this ſometimes after 
2 ſecmingiy perfect cure. A very remarkable inſtance of a 
thing of this kind Mr. Winſlow gives, in the caſe of a woman 
to whom he was called to examine the cure of a fracture of 
the thigh The perſon was lame after the cure, notwith- 
ſtanding that there were all the common proofs of the frac- 
ture's having been perfectly well reduced, and that the bone 
had united in its proper ſhape and dimenſions, and no way 
differed from that of the other ihigh. He cauſed the perſon to 
be laid flat down, and when ſhe was in that poſition, placing 
the knees, legs, and feet perfectly even, the thigh which had 
been ſet appeared perfectly like the other; but obſerving, that 
in a moment afterwards, the leg on the fractured ſide thruſt 
itſclf up, as if of its own accord, out of the level of the other, 
and appearing then ſhorter than the other, he examined the 


hips; and perceiving that they were perfectly even while the | 


leg was thus a little elevated, he again depreſſed it to the level 
of the other, and then the hips became uneven and oblique: 
It appeared very plain from this, that the thigh-bone had loſt 
ſomewhat of its original length from the irregular coaleſcence 
of the fracture; and that the ſurgeon who had ſet it, for want 


of examining the attitude of the hips at the ſame time with | 


that of the thighs, had deceived himſelf, by truſting the com- 
mon method of examination, into a belief that the thigh was 


of the proper length : what adds greatly to the occaſion of | 


error in the common way of re theſe reduced fractures, 
by comparing the length of the two legs is, that the patient, 
dreading pain, always gives into the deceit, and naturally de- 
preſſes the hip, without conſidering why, till the leg, tho 
really much ſhorter, appears of the ſame length with the 

other. Mem. de FAcad. Scienc. Par. 1740. | 


POT (Cy.)—PoT, in our old writers, a head-piece of war. | 


It is mentioned ſtat. 13 Car. II. c. 6. Blount. 
Glaſs-Pors. See GL ass-pots. 8 


Por- aß (Cyl )—The art of reducing vegetables to this ſtate is 
a very valuable one; the ſoap- maker, fuller, ſcowerer, dyer, 


and glaſs-man, as well as the chemiſt and apothecary, depend- 


ing greatly on it in many particulars. 


The authors who are farther to be conſulted in this caſe, are 


Glauber, in his proſperity of Germany; but the chemical 


foundation of the whole appears in Boerhaave's chemiſtry, | 


and the papers of Stahl on this ſubject. 


This falt has been made in New England in conſiderable \ and the ſalt contained in it is ſeen running down through the 


quantities from rotten wood. What gave the occaſion of | 


knowin 


- g it, was, that a white oak in that province decayed, 
an 


Part was tried to burn, and was found to turn almoſt wholly 
into a fine alkali ſalt, or pot-aſh, much ſtronger than that 
which is made in the uſual way. What was moſt obſervable 
in the making of this ſalt was, that while the wood was burn- 
1ng, it would melt of itſelf, and run down into hard lumps 
of 'falt; and this, none of the wood of the ſame tree, which 
was ſound, would do, but only the rotten part: and what 
was molt rotten of all, yielded the greateſt quantity of ſalt, 
3 that the moſt readily; whereas all the common alkali 
alts of wood, made by incineration, are blackiſh at firſt ; 
and a lixivium made of them, altho* often filtered, will ſtill 
l of a brown colour, occaſioned by ſome of the charcoal of 
the wood ſo cloſely united to the ſalt as not to be eaſily ſepa 
rated from it. This alkali made from rotten wood was ve 
White, even before ſolution; and the lixivium made with it 
ht | tinged with brown, but clear like pure water, 
T. . very ſmall quantity of aſhes ſubſided to the bottom. 


< '[xlvium was eaſily, decanted from this, without the trouble | 


of filtration 3 and when evaporated to a drineſs, left the falt 
perfectly fine and pure. In the making this ſalt, as the fire 
drows more intenſe, the wood is ſeen to run together into 
yu lumps, and bubble with a hiſſing noiſe. | 

he weight of the pot-afh prepared in the common way is 


very inconſiderable, in proportion to the wood uſed; but in 
Ws, the ſalt near] | 


the commo - . 5 f 
diſtinguiſhed by el of making the pot-a/h, the ſalt is never 


t run into lum 


n to yield much leſs ſalt than found wood ; but] 
no 1; 24 wood of this tree being tried, was found to yield. 

vre falt than other wood, and conſequently much leſs 
ſpot 1 7 rotten part of. it, On examining this tree on the 
i. vas thought by good judges, that it had been at ſame 


| | f In pu 
a third part of its ſubſtance became rotten. This rotten. 


| 2 great deal, both of coals and aſhes, remaining 


y equals the whole weight of the wood. 


places has been 


ance of tj | 3 k 
— — 1 * with lightening, "Eng evidently torn | 


from the top to the battom: on that fide where the decayed 
part ſeparated from the ſound, there had been a channel of 
about five inches wide all the way down; but this was cloſed 
over by ſucceeding bark, and ſhewed no trace of the accident 
till on examining underneath, where the trec was found black 
for ſuch a ſpace, and the bark not of a picce with the reſt. 
From this it may be conjeQured, that the wood having been 
for ſo long a time, as till the growth of this bark, expoſed to 
the wind and weather, naturally became rotten from the wet 
it received; and that the lightening having penetrated the 
wood, had fo altered and diſpoſed the parts and pores of it, 
that they attracted and retained the nitrous ſalts of the air in 
great abundance, even as falt of tartar, and other the like 
ſalts, do; which; as Glauber obſerves, will be reduced, in 
continuance of time, to an abſolutely nitrous ſalt, and the 
quantity alſo conſiderably increaſed, 5 
The parts of this rotten wood were of a very different ſtruc- 
ture from thoſe of ordinary wood in this condition; and tho! 
the lightening had not calcined it into a ſalt, yet it had, as 
appears, ſufficiciitly altered it to give that tendency to imbibe, 
and a power to retain the nitrous particles from the air, as 
well as the alkalies of vegetables perfectly calcined will do. 
If it ſhould be objected, that nitre alone will not calcine into 
an alkali, it is eaſily anſwered, that nitre with charcoal will; 
and the remaining wood might very well ſerve as chareoal in 
this proceſs. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 366. p. 121. . 
Some ſort of pot. aſbes have been found to contain a large 
quantity of ſea- ſalt, which is probably mixed with them by 
the makers; not only as it is much cheaper, but as it makes 
them whiter, and more eaſily run into large maſſes. Med. Ef. 
Edinb. abr. Vol. I. p. 165. Not. ware © 
The French have two kinds of fot-a/h, the produce of their 
own manufactures ; the method of making which M. du Fay, 
of the academy at Paris, deſcribes in the following manner. 
The firſt, which is the common or coarſer kind, is made of 


the beech or elm; the firſt of which trees they always find to 


yield the largeſt quantity. | | 
They cut down the largeſt and moſt full grown trees, and 
cutting them into pieces of ten or twelve foot long, they lay 
them together in form of a pile, and burn them to aſhes in 
the open air. They gather up the aſhes, and make a very 
ſtrong lixivium of them in water; into this liquor they throw 
pieces of old rotten and ſpungy wood, which is, from its tex- 
ture, capable of imbibing a great quantity of humidity : they 
uſe ſo many of theſe pieces as are ſufficient to ſoak up the 
whole quantity of their lixivium. When this is done; they 
dig a ſquare pit in the earth; over this they lay ſome iron bars, 
to ſuſtain a quantity of dry wood, to ſerve as fuel. When 
they have laid together a ſufficient quantity of this, they pile 
upon it the rotten billets which have imbibed the lixivium g 
and when the dry wood underneath is ſet on fire, and heats 
the top of the pile, the lixivium loſes its water by the heat, 


fire, in form of a ſhower: this is received in the pit made 
ſe for it. When all is melted out of the billets 
at firſt laid on, they bring others, which the fire a&s upon in 
the ſame manner; and ſo on, till the whole pit is filled with 


pot-aſh. 


When this is done, they remove the fire as quickly as they 


can; and with rakes clear the ſurface of the pot-a/h as well as 
they can from pieces of charcoal and afhes which have fallen 
into it: but with all their care, they are not able to prevent 
in it; as is 
eaſy to conceive from the manner of the proceſs. I he falt 
after this forms one ſolid cake or maſs, and this they dig up 


out of the pit while it is yet hot; and barrel it up fot fear of 


its receiving damage from the humidity of the air, which it is 
very ready to imbibe. This is the French pot-afþ of the com- 


mon or coarſe kind, 


The finer or purer kind is made of the fame wood with the 
other, and the proceſs is conducted in the ſame manner, fo. 


far as to the making of the lixivium; but, when this is pre- 
pared, inſtead of ſoaking it up with rotten wood, they pour 
it off into an iron caldron of a large fizez and evaporate it, 


ſtill adding more lixivium as the former boils away; till they 


have employed all they have made; they then continue the 
fire till the whole humidity is evaporated : they then take 
the dry maſs of ſalt out of the bottom of the veſſel, and put 
it into a furnace made with a cloſe arched top; by means of 
which the flame is reverberated from all parts upon the ſale. 
They here give it ſo. much fire as ſerves to calcine it to a white- 
nefs, and 15 the whole operation is finiſne dt. Ft 
It is ſeldom; however, quite white ; but uſually retains ſome- 
what of the colour it had before its calcination, This the 


workmen ſay is owing to the nature of the wood the aſhes 
were made * ſay that thoſe trees which grow on 


the tops of high hills, yield a pot-af# of a pale blue colour; 
and thoſe which grow 1 wet marſhy places, yield a reddiſh 


falt. Trees which have ſtood in other ſoils and ſituations, they 
ſay,. yield a white fet -/; but they obſerve, that none yield 
it in fo large a quantity as thoſe which grow on the tops of 
mountains, Mem. Acad. Par. 1727. 


POTAMOGETTON, pordweed, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of ba» 


plants, the characters of which are theſe: | 


tany, a genus of 
* — 5 : "SY | tha 


* © "Pig 
land, without properly ftirting it up; and ſerves to prove, 


«Pp 


Tinnæi Gen. Plant. p. 55. 
theſe: the flower conſiſts of four leaves, diſpoſed in form of 


Fhe ſpecies of potamogeiton, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe; 1. The F 2, The long- 


* 


POTAMOPIT TS, in botany, a name given by Buxbaum to f 


. alz of the leaves, and are white and compoſed of four petals, 


POTATOE. 


borſehoeing the ground (ſeveral times between them. 
Mr. Tull gives an example of this, in which the hoeing ſuc- | 
_  eceded much better than dung, and without the expence of it. 
A piece of ground was planted with potatoes, the greater part 


*POTHOS, in botany, a name 


» wat 


_ ed under © 


_ *  POPTERNore, a kind of lead ore, See LüA DW. 


* 


dhe flower has no calyx or cup; 


no other fruit than four ſeeds ſucceeding each flower; theſe 


; potamogeiton. 4. The broad ſhining-leaved p:tamogeiton. 5. 


t The curled-leaved potamogeiton, called frag's lettuce. 6. The 
närrow undulated leaved potamogeitun. 7. The leſſer potam:- 


leaved potamogeiton, with flatted ſtalks. 10. T he ſmall graſſy- 


and have no pedicle. The piſtil occupies the center of the 


or meadow. ſ ect. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2 8 
POTERIUM, a word uſed by many for the prickly pimpernell. 
See PrMPINELLA. . © ä 


PO THIN COBA, in botany, a 


p OU 


the ripening of the ſeeds.” The ſtamina are four plane, ob- 
tuſe, and very ſhort filaments ; the antherz are double and 
ſhort ; the piſtillum has four germina, which are all oval and 
pointed : theſe have no ſtyle, but obtuſe ſtigmata. There is 


are of a roundiſh, but flatted figure, gibboſe, and pointed. 


The characters of this genus, according to Tournefort, are 
acroſs, and having no cup; the piſtil becomes at length a 
congeties of four ſeeds, of an oblong figure, collected into | 
ere of head, as, | 


leaved ſerrated potamogeiton. 3. The plantain-leaved alpine- 


geiton, with denſe ſharp-pointed; and not ſerrated leaves. 8. 
The narrow-leaved branched potamogeiton. g. The graſſy- 


leaved potamogeiton, with round ſtalks. 11. The potamogeiton 
with flowers at the knots of the ſtalks, called water-mlfi1l. 
12. The pennated-leaved water-milfoil, called by ſome Fea- 
"thered water-milfoil. Tourn. Inſt. p. 233. CO I 


- f % — * 5 5 7 


in' its general external appearance; but greatly differing from 
that plant in its flower and fruit. 80 | „ 
The ſtalk is about four inches high, and is made up of ſeveral 
joints, fixed in the manner of ſo many cups one into another. 
The leaves ſtand in form of a ſtar, eight, or thereabout, at 
every joint: theſe are narrow at the lower part of the plant; 
but toward the top, they are broader, and ſtand fewer at a 
joint, ſometimes only two. The flowers grow out of the 


diſpoſed in form of a croſs: they ſtand in a four-leaved cup, 


flower, and is ſurrounded.'by four ſtamina. The ſeed veſſel 


is round, divided into four cells, and filled with ſlender and | 
- " Junated ſeeds. It flowers in May, and is common in the 
marſhy grounds in Thrace, near the Boſphorus. Act. Petrop. 


Vol. 1. p. 243. 


3 . | | 
The moſt advantageous way of propagating po- 
fatoes is, the planting them at large diſtances, and digging or 


of it in the common way; but in one part, worſe than the 
reft, they had been ſet at a yard diſtance every way. The 


reſt: of the ground was dunged ; this poor part had no 
+ dung, but was ploughed deep at ſeveral times four different | 
Ways, ſo that the ground was ftirred and broken thoroughly 
e potatoes. The conſequence was, that 
a here, and tho' the plants appeared 
much weaker than in the dung part, yet the crop was greatly 
better than that of the other part of the field. The roots here] fhells with the balani marini; but the two genera are extreme. 
| arts of the field, where the 


— 


every where about 
tho' no dung was uſt 


"ſes 


were all large, and in the other p 


f 


dung had been uſed without ploughing, they were ſo ſmall, | 


that the crop was ſcarce worth taking up. 


what the crops of corn and every thing elſe confirm upon trial, 
that the ſtirring the earth ſufficiently, without any farther 


trouble, will anſwer better without any other manure, than 
manure, in the world without it. Tu/?s Horſchoeing 


all the 


Huſbandry. 
the argen 


uſed 1 and ſome 
other of the old writers, for the aquilegia or columbine. Ger. 
jW ͤ ] ↄꝗ nets: RY | 


er Peppers or the ſharp arſmart. Fi, 221, 


trees. They have alſo extended the name much farther, - and 


uſe it for a ſort of touchwood; or rotten wood of the oak, 


"fungus. © ; 
POTRIMPOS,.the name of an antient Pruſſian idol, worſhip- 
ks, and to which human ſacrifices of enemies 
were Mem, deFAcad. de Berlin, J'om. 2. p. 358. 
Peicunos and Picolos were idols of the fame kind. _.*, 


* 
- 


is one of many inſtances of che no great uſe of dunging 


tina, or ſilver weed; and by ſome with the addition | 
af che epithet major, on the greater potenti/la, to the ulmeria, 


7 
4 
7 
: 


* 
5 


name by which ſome authors call | | 


INE, in botany, a name given by the neople of Bur- 
gundy to a ſtinking kind of fungus, found about the roots of | 


trees common in the foreſts of thoſe countries, 
which Mines in the night, and has the fame ſmell with that 


POU 


| but is compoſed of four ob- POUCH, in the military art. A grenadier's pouch is a . 
tuſe, roundiſh, hollow, and open petals, which fall off before 


caſe or bag of leather, with a flap over it, hanging in a ftra 
of about two. inches broad over the left ſhoulder, in which - 
carries his granadoes. | 
POUDRE des Chartreux. See KERMES mineral. | 
POUNCE (Cycl.)—Pouxcs, among Writing-maſters, a pow. 
der made of gum-ſandarac, which being rubbed on the pa. 
per, makes it leſs apt to imbibe the ink: it is therefore uſed 
in this manner by thoſe who are curious in the art of the pen 
by which means the writing appears more preciſe, ſharp, and 
determinate. 5 : 
The varniſh-makers alſo uſe to diſſolve it in oil of turpentine 
or in linſeed.oil, or in ſpirit of wine; from which mixture]; 
produced a kind of liquid varniſh, 
POUND (Cyc/.)—In Scotland the pound is divided into tw, 
marks, or ſixteen ounces, the ounce into ſixteen drops, aud à 
drop into thirty-ſix grains. Tr. Prat. Geom. p. 153. 
PouxD averdupors. The Engliſh averdupors prund, taken from 
the reputed ſtandard, is about 7000 Troy grains, and the 
ounce about 4.37 and an half ſuch grains. But it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the ſtandards kept at the Exchequer differ a little 
from each other. 3 | 
The Scotch, Paris, or Amſterdam pound, is to the found arp. 
dupois as thirty-eight is to thirty-hve. Tr. Pract. Geom. p.153. 
PouNp breach, in law. If a diſtreſs be taken, and impounded, 
though without juſt cauſe, the owner cannot brea# the py, 
and take away the diſtreſs; if he doth, the party diſtraining 
may have his action, and retake the diſtreſs wherever he finds 
it: and for pound breaches, &c. action of the cafe lies, where- 
on treble damages may be recovered. I Inſt. 161. 2 W. & 

CS. . 

Alſo it is ſaid, that all pound breaches may be enquired of in 
the ſheriff's turn, as they are common grievances, in contempt 
of the authority of the law. 2 Hawk. P. C. 67. Blu. 
Pound land, of old extent. This is alfo called {brata terre, 
and is uſed in Scotland to "denate a certain portion of arable 
land, containing four oxengate, or fifty-two acres. Tr. Pradt, 
 Geom. p. 87. See Ox-gang. | 
Pound Troy, in Scotland, which by ſtatute is to be the ſame 
as the French pound, is commonly ſuppoſed equal to fifteen | 
ounces and three quarters Troy Engliſh weight, or 75 
grains. But by a mean of the "AH kept by the dean of 
gild of Edinburgh, it weighs 75005, or 76co grains. 
POUR fair proclaimer, que null injet! fines ou oi dur es en faſſes tt 
rivers pres cities, &c. in law, an antient writ, directed to the 

mayor or bailiff of a city or town, requiring them to make 
- proclamation, that none caſt filth into the ditches or places 
near ſuch city or town, to the nuſance thereof; and if any be 
caſt there already, to remove the ſame. Tt is founded on the 
ſtatute 12 Rich. II. c. 13. F. N. B. 176. Blount, Cruel 
Pov ſerſer terres la femme que tient en dower, in law, an antient 
writ, whereby the king ſeized the land which the wife of his 
- tenant in capite had for her dowry, after his diſeaſe, if ſte 
married without the king's leave; by virtue of the ſtatute of 

the king's prerogative. c. 3. F. N. B. 174. Blount. Cowt. 
*POUSSE-pzed, in natural hiſtory, the French name for a genus 
of ſhell-fiſh, called by writers of other nations the police. 
See PoLICIPES. ns 
Rondeletius has very improperly confounded this genus of 


ly different, as well in their general figure as in this, that the 
pouſſe- pied always has a pediche to which it is affixed, and tht 
balanus never has any. Every pouſſe-pied is compoſed of ſeie- 
ral pointed ſhells pr valves; the baſes of the larger of theſe dle 
affixed to the pedicles. The outer ſurface of the ſhell is of L 
mouſe colour, and is rough like chagrin ; but the inſide - 
| filled with a white fleſh, which, when boiled, becomes vel 
red, and is of a fine taſte and good nouriſhment, being !! 


nothing inferior to the fleſh of cray-fiſhes. 


4 * 


| | | ch | | The pcuſſepied differs from the concha anatifera in this, that 
* POTENTILEA, in botany, a name given by many authors to 


the anatifera is only compoſed of five pieces; and the pedicle 
is longer and flenderer, and rarely adheres to that of any ot 
ſhell of the ſame kind; and the ſhell is only filled with 3 
* mucous fluid, and a few plumoſe ſubſtances. On the cont!#)) 
the pouſſepied is never found ſingle ; it is always ſeen in cluſters 
the pedicles joining and adhering to rocks under wat! 0 
that jt is bare only at the time of the tide being out. 
union of the baſes of the pedicles of theſe ſhells forms a ff 
] of tree, of which the looſe part of each pedicle makes 2 fe 
| of branch; and the tops of theſe are furniſhed with ſeyerd 
| triangular pieces, each of which has its plume belonging to g 
This pedicle is ſhorter and thicker than that of the colt 4 
anatifera, and is eatable; and, indeed, is the only part o | 
| animal that is ſo. The fiſh contained in the ſhell, js near 
| the ſame with the fiſh in the concha anatifera, excepting 
difference in the you and thickneſs of the am 
branches of feathers, Hiſt. Nat. Eelairc. p. 359 40 
UST, an Indian name for a very poor and coarſe kind 1 
opium, made by boiling the ſtalks and leaves of the * 
poppy in water, and then evaporating the clear liquor te 
| conliſtence of a ſolid extract. | | 2 
POUTING, or ubiting. Pop T, in ichthyology, a name & 


4 
* 


do a ſpecies of bearded gadus. See Ga bos. POWCHD 


g 


VV | PRE 


FS in a ſbip 'The emen call by this name the ſmall feather, except the flight, which is white. It has generally a 
5 1 : 


pOWCI 1 ſtow corn, goods, or the] good deal of red intermixed with the other colours, and the 
. e e eee eee e e 
IKE ; | Ty or [eman „a name given to a mixed breed of pid- 
Af „) — Gun-PoWDER. See GUN. | F 8 P 
POWDER (Oc. | 


a t commonly made of horn, | geons, produced between thoſe two kinds known by the names 
Pow Dt 8 -flasRs, 1 0 0 Fus 5 carry e for prim- of the cropper and the Horſeman, according to the number of 
of any eoneet. his is their chief uſe in armies. . times that the young are bred over from the cropper. They 
ing of 5 = ſo made as to have a meaſure for the] are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the firſt, ſecond, or third 
1 the piece at top, but this is of more uſe to gentle breed. R i 
charge fowling, c. than to ſoldiers, who have the charges| Theſe are a very agile and nimble pidgeon ; and by their con- 
men in 10 e into cartridges, which they bite off, and firſt] tinually flying up and down about the dove-houſe, are apt to 
of their en "9 WE | | bring in other ſtray pidgeons, which cannot find their houſes. 
„ 15 dart of the hold wherein the p7w- | They are obſerved to breed often, and take great care of their 
. en R 4 young ones. Moore's Columbarium, p. 3838. 
is ROWE. 5 157 1 | POX (Cyc.)—Small Po x. Dr. Hahn endeavours to prove, that 
Þ lf any power of a quantity be divided by a h 0 07G . £0: PrOVE mat 
on (gt 5 cb res quantity, the ons muſt be ne. | the fmal! pox was deſcribed by the old Greek phyſicians undet 
2 p For the'rule for dividing any power of a quantity by the name of carbuncle. _ | Þ 
_ lag of the ſame, is to fubtract the exponent of the Dr. Hahn s treatiſe on the antiquity of the ſmall pox, has been 
wy ere the exponent of the dividend, and make the dif- criticized by Dr. Werlhoff, who endeavours to ſhew, that 
5 * che exponent of the quotient. Dr. Hahn's quotations from the old Greek writers concerning 
erence 
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. Ki 5 mw 4. the carbuncle, cannot be underſtood of the ſmall pox, which | j 
For inſtance, — 4 += 4 and © Sag Hence] is a diſeaſe we have no account of till the Saracens diſperſed 1 
a” 5 ; it. Med. Ef. Edinb. 45 3 | 17 

if y be greater than m, the exponent m—p muſt be negative.. Dr. Hilſcher recommends cutting off the hair in the ſmall-pox, | 4 
8 | VVV I by which perſpiration may be increaſed. This method was | \ 

Thus if pg n, then T practiſed on the King ef Spain's ſon Don Carlos, and on a "mM 
| 3 0 | Saxon prince with ſucceſs. Med. Ef, 17 


It is obvious that == a '— = But == 7; and there-| Dr. Martin of Lauſaunne, recommends bathing the face and 
a 5 5 5 body with cloths dipped in tepid water every four hours dur- 


| a? , : x to ” . 
fore a? =1. In like manner 5 as — „„ = = ing the 5 2 of the ſmall pox ; aſſuring that it has excel- 


5 WW lent good effects. Hift. de YAcad. des Sciences, 17 37: - 
en IS"; — 2a Sa 3, ſo that the quantities a, 1, Dr. Haller tells us, that camphor aſſiſts greatly to fill the puſ- 
au 


tules of the Jn fox of the confluent kind with petechiæ. 
11 1 1 F. may be expreſſed thus, a1. . 3. Conimerc. Norimb. 1736. Hebd. 10.Y 1. | 
V 2 ?| Dr. Lobb diſapproves entirely of blood: letting in the ſmall 
"als I i 63: pox, and thinks the diſeaſe may be prevented, or cured, with- 
a „ „„ „Er. | out any eruption, and that a ſpecific may be found: he pro- 
This change of expreſſion is often of great uſe in the com- poſes the /Ethiops mineral as ſuch, and relates ſome examples 
putation of fluxions and infinite ſeries. | of the diſeaſe being, in ne a prevented by the time- 
When the quantity to be raiſed to any power Is poſitive, all ly uſe of it. ; The biſhop of Cioyne ſeems to aſcribe the ſame 
its powers muſt be poſitive. And when the radical quantity | Virtues to tar-Water. See TAR-water. 3 
is negative, yet all its powers, whoſe exponents are even nuim-] Dr. Wintringham ſays, he never obſerved antiphlogiſtic me- 
bers, muſt be poſitive. For — Xx — gives 4. | dicines, which open t e belly, diluting clyſters or ſuch like, 
The power then can only be negative, when the exponent is | to have any bad effects in this diſtemper; but on the contrary, 
an odd number. Thus the powers of — 4 are — 4, + @%— has always ſeen them ſerviceable to young, vigorous, pletho- 
a7, +a*, — 4 „ Sc. Thoſe whoſe exponents are 2, 4, Tic patients; while too bound, a belly frequently at laſt pro- 
6, Ge. are poſitive, but thoſe whoſe exponents are 1; 3, 5, duces a dangerous diarrhoea. He propoſes in urgent caſes of 
7, &c. are negative. Mac. Laur. Algebr. p. 375 38. 2 85 the confluent /mall pox, where from the reſorption of the va- 
Hence if a power have a negative ſign, no root of it deno- riolous matter there is great danger of increaſing the ſecondat 
mminated by an even number, Can be alfifghcd ; fince no quanz fever, 135 the egen mou all be « mens and treated as ſo 
tity multiplied into itſelf an even number of ti ire] many ulcers. See his Commentar. Noſologicum. 
a Serra product. Thus the ſquare root of gg Þ Bloody urine is looked upon as a forerunner of. death in the 
6 came be aligned, and is what mathematicians clan | al Zr but we hare tnllncs5f perfor ecoerng unde 
impoifivie, Or imnginary quantity or root. ee ROOT. {WE den 1y1 * 2 4/0. F 
Oblerve, that © 075 WIS þ 7 a navy 8 5 1 Great Pox. For the cure of the /ues.venerea, Dr. De Sault, in his 
ginary, as there are units in the exponent of the torr, I treatiſe on 5 diſeaſe, 0 en * large 
r . I dE 
imperfec POWER, in algebra, is uſed for a petber that has a] ounce and an half every night, or every other night, taking 
Fe $5 þ I: care to keep the belly in a purging way, by clyſters, laxatives, 
tonal exponent ; thus a a 4 4 „ c. are imperfect | or the ſtronger purgatives, if the mercury begins to affect the 
powers. Mac. Ldur. Algebr. p. 44. : mouth. He ſays this method is ſure, and altogether ſafe; and 
Theſe are otherwiſe expreſſed bs placing the given power with- he relates ſeveral hiſtories of cures performed by it, not only f 
in the radical ſign /, and placin g above the radical ſign Del the lues venerea, but in many other diſeaſes, particularly in 
number that denominates what kind of root is required. Thus, rae hardned glands, the liver, teſtes, &c. Med. Eſſ. 

'3 3 m | 3 5 Edind. 1 ö WY. | | | | 
2 8 74 1 =/ 4 F | Mr. Douglas greatly commends De Sault's method, and it is 
Theſe imperfet | 4 „ sid that it has been practiſed with ſucceſs in ſome of the hoſpi- 

N Og i Ss alſo called furds. See SURD; Oel. tals in London. See A Letter on the cure of the venereal diſeaſe. 
POWTER. ,- Þ . ebra. See NREOGATIVE ee e e Dr. Werlhoff prefers frequently repeated ſmall doſes of mer- 
NEE I OWTER, the name of a peculiar ſpecies | cury to a ſalivation, for the cure of the lues venerea.” Com- 
13 17 98 ed by Moore the coluanba gutturoſa Anglicu. merc. Norimb. 1235. Hebd. 13. 94 . 
what is ny 20 pots ee and is of a mixed breed, between | | Mr. Macky, profeſſor of hiſtory in the univerſity of Edin- 
an e Waal and the cropper. It is a very] burgh, ſerit the Royal Society 2 voucher for the grandgor 
3 1 ae an 1 valued for its length of legs and body, (lulues venerta) raging. at Edinburgh in 1497. It is a royal 
of its feier : The lenderneſs in girth, added to the beauty | proclamation, ordering all who had the diſeaſe, or who. had 
twenty inches jone is ſpecies is often eighteen, ſomietithes tended people under it, to repair forthwith to an iſland in the 
of he a ong from the end of the bill to the extremity | Frith of Forth. \ Phil. Tranſ. No 469. $59. 
the de- nad > . Ss, from the upper joint of the thigh to [PRACTORES, 11;=zp:;, ambng the Athenians, officers appoint- 
W by 8 ometimes ſeven inches ; the crop is large and ed to receive the money due 5 the city from fines laid upon 
making PP 1 7 the beak, filling alſo. behind, and | criminals. P, I. 1, P. .,.... — 
 blue-pied bla * perfectly orbicular figure. They are either |PRABIUM, a name uſed by medical authors to expreſs a doſe 
lour is tt r a6 1 Fob ap or yellow-pied ; the laſt co- of any thing, or the quantity of a medicine to be exhibited 


Pariſian PowTER 2 2 8 Columbarium, P- 35. of 7 at one time. Sil. 1 a n 
F R the ſame with y aclamitateresʒ 


it was rit bred at Paris and thenc * ere Ts CL „ IF 

it | » Ane e ſent to Bruſſels, whence | PRACIPE (Cyc.)—Precies in capite, a writ" iſſuing out of 
8 brought into England. It reſembles the | the chancery, for a tenant holding of Memes Vi. 

girth, and jo, dt 10. Mort bodied Pocelegg d, thick in the in chief, a of his crown. Magn. Chart. c. 24. Reg, Orig 

teathers, whi Ng-cropp d. Itis admired for the beauty of its UL 3 | 


cedle-work which the ladies call the | went along the ſtreets of Reme beſorethe flumes digg, to 
1 with various colours in every | oblige all people to give over their work on public holydays ; 


iſh fluch, 


ch is peculiar to iefelf: ic A- Rn RAT OE PE 
line piece of that ae of cata woe, kN. ATORES, among the Romans, officers that 
being 


Weld 


- PRAFECTURZE, among the Romans, towns in Italy, which! 
were neither municipal, nor had the privilege of chooſingg 


» 


* 
— * — o 


_ 


for if the flamen ſaw.any.one at work, the ſervice of the gods | 


could not be performed. Danet. in voc. 


PR.ACLAVIUM, among the Romans, was uſed to ſignify the 


prætexta. See PR TEX TA, Cycl. | 
PRACO, among the'Romans, the public crier, an officer whole 
buſineſs it was in the aſſemblies of the people to call the clafles 
and centuries according to their ordet, and to order ſilence to 
de kept in the temples during the time of ſacrificing. 
The aſſiſtance of the pr@-0 or public crier, was uſed on many 
other occaſions, as at public ſales or auctions, funerals, games, 
in courts of juſtice, to publiſh things loſt, Sc. Pitiſc. Lex. 
Ant in voc. See CERYX. FE ON a | 
PR/AECOCIA mala, apricocts. The method of cultivating and 
- propagating the ſeveral ſorts of this fruit, is this: They are 
all to be propagated by grafting them on plumb-ſtocks, and 
will readily take with almoſt any ſpecies of plumb, provided 
that the ſtock be in a thriving condition. See GRAFTING. 
The Breda and Bruſſels atri:ocks, are beſt to be made ſtandard 
krebs, all the reſt are to be propagated againft walls, and ſhould 
have ah eaſt or weſt aſpect. The bordets under theſe walls 
ſhould be four feet wide at leaſt, and ſhould be two feet deep 


in earth. If the place where they are planted be a loamy ſoil, 


the beds are to be raiſed pretty high above the level of the 
round, and if chalk or gravel, it muſt be removed to a con- 
| Facrable width, to make room for freſh ſoil to be put in, but 
it need not be dug more than two feet deep. The belt ſoil 
- for them is freſh earth from a paſture ground, -taken to ten 
inches deep, and laid with the turf among it to rot together, 
for a twelvemonth before it is uſed. 5 
” Such trees ſhould be choſen for planting as are but of one 


+ year's growth from the budding, and where the foil is dry or | 
moderately ſo, October is the beſt ſeaſon for planting. For 


the manner of planting, ſee the article APPLE-tree. 
No-part of the head ſhould be cut off at this time, unleſs 


there are ſome foteright ſhoots which will not come near the 


wall. In a good ſtrong ſoil, or againſt a low wall, theſe trees 
ſhould be planted at eighteen feet aſunder; the ſtem is to be 


placed four inches from the wall, and the head inclined to- 


ward the wall, the branches ſhould be then nailed up to the 
wall, and the ſurface over the earth muſt be covered with 


rotten dung, to keep out the froſts. In February the dung is 


to be removed, and the tree being held very ſteady the top is 


to be cut off to about three eyes above the bud, leaving the 


floping ſide toward the wall. If the weather proves dry after 
this, they muſt be gently watered, and ſome turf or mulch 
laid round the root to keep off the ſun's heat; and what bran- 


ches are produced muſt be nailed up, except ſuch as are pro- 


duced foreright, which muſt be cut off. 


At Michaelmas, when the trees have done growing, the bran- 
ches muſt be again unnailed and cut off to a proper length, | 


the ſtronger ſhoots being left of nine or ten inches long, the 
weaker five or fix inches. After they are thus ſhortened, they 
muſt be again nailed up, and that as much in an horizontal 
direction as poſſible. The ſecond and third ſummer the ſame 
rules muſt be obſerved, all the foreright ſhoots muſt be diſ- 


placed as they are produced, nailing in the others horizontally | 


to the wall; ſo that the middle of the tree may be kept open; 
and never ſhorten any of the ſhoots in ſummer, unleſs to fur- 
niſh branches to ſome, vacant ſpaces on the wall; and this 
ſhould never be done later than April. The apricot produces 
its bloſſom buds not only on tlie laſt year's wood, but alſo on 
the curſons or ſpurs from the two year old wood; great care 
muſt therefore be taken not to injure or diſplace thele. 
The Bruſſels and Breda apric:c#s being planted for ſtandards, 
require very little management, only in autumn or ſpring cut 
away all the dead wood, and ſuch branches as croſs one an- 


. other. The Bruſſels apricoch is the fineſt of all the kinds: it] 


6 is ripe in the middle of Auguſt. Miller's Gardner's Dict. 
RAECONISSUS, in natural hiſtory, the name given by Lu- 


dovicus Dulcis, and other writers of his time, to a gem fa- | 


mous fox its imaginary virtues : it is deſcribed to have been 
of the nature of the ſapphire, but ſomewhat approaching to 
the colour of the chalcedony : this ſeems to make it the leu- 
coſapphirus of other authors. 6 nb 


magiſtrates of their own, like the colonies ; but were govern- 
ed by a magiſtrate ſent from Rome, who was called prefettus, 
and his government a præfecturg. Pitiſc. in voc. | 


| PRAFE CULUM, among the Romans, a vaſe with a large 


prominent mouth uſed inthe ſacrifices of Ops. Pitiſc. in voc. 


PRAFICE, among the Romans, were mourning women hired | | 
to attend funeral ſolemnities; where they praiſed the deceaſed, | 
- made a lamentation, beat their breaſts, and diſtorted their fa- | 


ces, to excite others to mourn. Daxet.and Pitiſc in voc. 


PR AFINE, in law, that fine which upon ſuing out the writ 


of covenant on levying fines of lands, is paid before the time 
iz paſlec 22 and 23 Car 2. Blunt, : | 
PRAFURNIUM, a word uſed by chemical writers to expreſs 
." tte anterior part of a furnace, by which the coals, or fuel are 
put in, and the aſhes taken out. oy epi 
Pk A MORSUM folium, 17 botaniſts. See LR Ar. 
PRANOTION is uſed by Bacon for breaking M an end- 
. Jeſs arch, which he obſerves to be one of the principal parts 


| PRASION. The antient Greek writers have. expreſſed three 


of the art of memory. For when one endeavours to call an 
thing to mind, without ſome previous notion or perception of 
what is ſought for, the mind exerts itſelf and ftrives in an end 
leſs manner: but if it hath any ſhort notion before hand the 
infinity of the ſearch is preſently cut off, and the mind RG 
nearer home, as in an incloſure. Thus verſe is eaſier re. 
membered than proſe ; becauſe if we ſtick at any word in 2 
verſe, we have a previous notion that it is ſuch a word as mug. 
"ſtand in a verſe. Hence alſo, order is a manifeſt help to me. 
mory ; for here is a previous notien that the thing ſought for 
muſt be agreeable to order. Bacon's Works, abrid. Vol. | 
136. and Vol. II. p. 474. See PRANoTION, cl. Fu 
PRAAPOSITUS /acri cubiculi, among the Romans, an officer 
who was to take care of the emperor's bed-chamber. His of. 
fice was the ſame with that of our lord chamberlain, and he 
had the privileges of marching next to the captain of the 
horſe- guards. Danet. in voc. 
PRASALTOR, among the Romans, an appellation given to 
the chief director of the ſalii. Pitiſc. in voc. See Ca III. 
PR FSE PIA, a word uſed by authors to expreſs the ſocl ets of 
the teeth. | = 
PRASICIA, in antiquity, thoſe parts of the intrails of ſacri. 
hces which were cut off, and offered to the gods. Hof, Lex. 
Univ. in voc. | 
PRZESUL, among the Romans, the name of the chief of the 
ſalii or prieſts of Mars. He was ſo called a præſiliendo; i.. 
dancing at the head of the ſalii. Hrfm. Lex. Univ. in voc. 
See Sar II, Cycl. | 
PRAMNION, in natural hiſtory, the name of one of the ſe- 
mipellucid gems, ſo diſtinct from all the others as to make 
properly a peculiar genus of foſſils. It is called by many of 
the antients morio or morion, and by our lapidaries the lack 
agate. . 
It is a ſtone of a very great concealed beauty. Our lapida- 
ries, who know it by the name of the Sac agate, are very 
indeterminate in the application of that name, calling by it 
not only this, but every black ſtone capable of a good poliſh 
by the ſame name, and never looking for its great character, 
Its hidden colour. It is found in the ſhape of our common 
flints and pebbles, but ſeldom larger than an egg; it appears 
on a flight inſpection, to be of a fine deep black, but hei 
up againſt the fun, or the light of a candle, it diſcovers itſelf 
to be of a fine ſtrong red, without the leaſt admixture of any 
other colour. It is moſt frequently of a purpliſh tinge, like 
the amethyſt, but is at times found of all the degrees of red, 
from the pale lower colour of the hyacinth to the deep red 
of the carbuncle, It is of great hardneſs, and capable of an 
elegant poliſh, _ 9 
It is produced only in the Eaſt Indies; and we ſometimes have 
it thence among other ſtones, but it is not much regarded 
with us. The Romans were fond of it for engraving on, 2 
we find by Pliny, and by a much more. undeniable proof, 
many of the valuable antiques being cut on it. Hills Hiſt. 
of Foſſ. p. 471. - 
PRAMNOS, a name given by the antients to a ſort of auſtere 
wine which looked of a black colour till held up againſt the 
light, and then appeared of a deep purple: it is recommended 
by Hippocrates in hæmorrhages. 
PRASINUM viride, a word uſed by the antients for verdi- 


greaſe. 


Toma 
4 - 


- 


very different plants by this name. 
The moſt common ſignification of the word is the common 
marrubium or horehound. It is in many places uſed alſo to 
ſignify the leek, and often for that fort of marjoram which we 
call origanum onitis, or pot-marjoram. Pliny deſcribes this 
plant, and ſays that it was called onitis and praſius, and had 
the appearance of hyſſop: This is but a bad deſcription of 
the plant, and much inferior to the Greek epithet, which calls 
it the capitated, or corymbous prafium, for it bears its flowers 
in a ſort of heads or corymbi. | 
Heſychius tells us, that the ſea-weeds of the fucus and ag? 
kinds, the ſea-oaks, and ſea-wracks, are called by ſome of 
| the Greek writers praſia; and Theophraſtus in one part of 
his works ſeems to have given this name to thoſe plants. 
The antients having uſed the word praſon in this ſenſe, ex- 
plains a paſſage in Galen which cannot otherwiſe be well un- 
derſtood, that is, where he calls the empetrum marinum, pu- 
fioides, like the prafion. | 
Dioſcorides had called it fucoides, like the ſea-fucus, and he 
was very well underſtood ; but Galen coming after him, 2 
expreſſing his ſenſe by the word praſizides, which was ſuppoſed 
to ſignify reſembling leeks, or horehound, or origanum, h 
readers were perplexed to find out what alliance the epithet 
he had choſen to uſe could have, either to the plavt, or to the 
epithet of Dioſcorides ; but when it is found that praſm 18 
nifies the ſame as fucus, the whole is very intelligible. 
| PRASIS, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs what they ci 
green chalk, an earth uſed by the painters, and known among 
us by the name of terre verte. 
PRASIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the che 
racters of which are theſe | the perianthium conſiſts of ole 
leaf; and is of a turbinated \bell-like ſhape, and divided at lh. 


end into two lips z theſe ſtand erect, aud are permanent ale 


2 


The praſius, even in its mo 


PRE 


upper one is broad, and divided into three acute ſegments; 


the under one is ſomewhat ſmaller, and is divided only into 
- two. The flower is compoſed of one petal, and is of the| 


labiated kind. The upper lip is erect and hollow, of an oval 


figure and emarginated ; the under lip is broad and reflex, | 
and is divided into three ſegments, of which the middle one 


is the largeſt. The ſtamina are four ſubulated filaments preſs- 


loſely under the upper lips of the flower; they ſtand ex- | 
2 a ſhorter than the other, and the | 
Jongeſt do not reach to the verge of the flower. The an- | 


panded, one pair of them ar 


therz are oblong and lateral. The germen of the piſtil is 


ſquare. The ſtyle is ſlender, and is of the length and ſitua- | 
tion of the ſtamina. The ſtigma is acute and bifid, one of | 


the ſegments being ſhorter than the other. The fruit conſiſts 


of four roundiſh berries, which lie in the bottom of the cup, | 


and each contain one ſeed. Zinner. Genera Plant. p. 280. 


RASIUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a gem much ap- 
proaching to the nature of the emerald, but of a coarſer 
green, and wanting its hardneſs, and having in its green a 


caſt of yellow. 8 5 


It is the ſtone which the antients called praſtes; and when | 
of a greater than ordinary admixture of yellow, the chry/o- | 


praſus, and of which the gem diſtinguiſhed by later authors under 
the name of the re eee is only one of the varieties. 
perfect ſtate, is much leſs beauti- 
ful than moſt of the other gems: it is found of various ſizes, 
and not unfrequently conſiderably large : it is ſeldom met with 
ſmaller than a pea ; from that to the ſize of a horſe bean is 
its moſt uſual ſtandard, from this to the ſize of a nutmeg it 


is more rarely found; and the larger ſpecimens are coarſer |, 


and leſs frequent than theſe. | 


It is of various figures, but is never found in a columnar or 
cryſtal-like form; this is declaring againſt the ſenſe of our 


dealers in gems, indeed, who frequently buy and ſell columns | 


of the ſhape of ſprig cryſtal, under the name of the /marag- 


depraſus ; but theſe are all truly no other than cryſtals tinged | 
to a coarſe and dead green, and without any mixture of yel- | 


low ; ſo that they are more properly pſeudiſmaragdi, or baſ- 
tard-emeralds, than any thing of the praſius kind. "He 11 

The prafius is frequently of an orbicular form, flatted on one 
ſide and convex on the other, and often oblong or oval ; but 


more uſually it is of a perfectly irregular ſhape, made up of 
a number of flat faces, as we often ſee ſome of the coarſer | © 


nodules of the debaſed cryſtals from the German mines ; and 
it is uſually of an obſcure or much leſs poliſhed ſurface than 
many other of the native gems. Its colour is a duſky green, 
with a mixture of yellow, and often of- bluiſh ; and its moſt 
valuable pieces are of the hardneſs of the garnet; and its 


worſt, which are truly praſſi, are conſiderably harder than 


cryſtal; the columnar praſi, as they are called, are, on 
the contrary, often as ſoft, or ſofter than pure cryſtal. It is 
like the other gems, found in the different ſpecimens of all 


degrees of colour, from its uſual duſky green to the mere co- 


our of water; it is at times found alſo with more or leſs yel- 
lowneſs in the different ſpecimens, or in the different parts of 
the ſame ſpecimen, and has ſometimes a milky caſt among the 
green: auth 
ferent appearances, by four names. > | 

1. The praſſus or praſites, ſimply ſo called. This is the name 
given to the gem in its moſt perfect ſtate, in which it has a 
conſiderable ſhare of yellow with the green, and the green is 
of a more pure and graſſy colour. e e 
2. The ſnaragdopra ſus. his is the name given it when there 


is leſs yellow in the colour and ſome mixture of blue with the 


green. 


3. The chryſoberyllus. This is the name given to the praſius| 


when it has the ſame bluiſh caſt, with a greater admixture of 
yellow. oy ns TE 


very pale one. 


of prafius, which was more opake than' the reſt, and had but 


little green, and a large admixture of white among the yel-| | 


ow; but this is in reality only a ſpecies of nephriticus. 
an fineſt of the profii are found in the iſland of Ceylon; 


ut there are many of them in New Spain. We have them 


alſo from Sileſia and Bohemia ; but theſe 
HilPs Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 8 e 


x. Univ. in voc. 


ER F MONIAL, Suppl. 


* 


| pl rs 
ECIPITATION, (Cycl.) in aſſaying, is the ſeparation of | 


ny part of a compound body while melting in the fire, or 
When cooling from fuſion from the'reſt of the maſs, in ſuch 
manner that it ſinks to the bottom, while the remainder con- 


. Unues at top and makes the ſurface. The pr 4 thus 
body. 


1 the reſt, is called the of t 
Percy operation which almoſt always tequires the addi- 


nechen 2 as ſerve to take away the mutual con- 


of the parts of the to be ſepa- 


rated ; that ; 
Sorrt. Ver 1. * have d mental virtue, and hoer 


PRE 


others in a ſtate "of diſſolution. For inſtance, the reguliti® 
part of antimony, and mineral ſulphur, diſſolve each other 
mutually, and conſtitute crude antimony ; nor can they be 
| ſeparated from each other by fire alone without deſtroying the 
regulus; but if you add iron, copper, ſilver, c. which are 
more thoroughly penetrated by ſulphur; and are thus reduced 
to the ſtate of ore, then the tegulus of antimony is freed of 
its ſulphur, and ſinks to the bottom, as it is heavier than the 
additional bodies, when joined to the ſulphur, 3 
Such a precipitation by fuſion happens in vitrifications, ſcorifi- 
cations, and coppelings, while one part of the body turns 
into droſs, or ſcoriæ, and the other metallic part, if there be 
any, keeping ſtill its metallic form, is collected at the bottom 
of the ſpherical veſſel. Therefore ſilver and gold, which are 
hardly ſubject to a perfect vitrification, conſtantly remain and 
ſhew themſelves in their own form; and on this account, tho” 
they were in ever ſo ſmall a quantity in a copfel, ,they always 
ſhew themſelves very clearly to the eye when the ſcoriz are 
abſorbed ; whereas ſo ſmall a regulus of the other metals would 
have been as it were buried and hidden under ſo great a quan- 
tity of ſcorig, _ + | 
Nor is precipitation by fuſion leſs neceſſary to obtain almoſt all 
the other metals, which on this account are called leſs perfect, 
unleſs perhaps you except a very ſmall quantity of native me- 
tal, which nevertheleſs can ſcarce be properly called pute. 
Beſide, they are all to be had either in form of earth, or of 


that of a ſolid ore. In the firſt caſe you may make a glaſs 


have diſtinguiſhed it according to theſe its dif- | 


And, finally, De Boot mentions another ſpecies, as he Galle it, | 


97. | | 
FRECATORES, in church hiſtory, a ſect of heretics, who | 
3 er the pretence of praying always, refuſed to work. Hon. 


FRECEDENCY, See the articles PRECEDENCE, Cel. and | 


Ty 


— 


by a bare fuſion: in the ſecond, if the ſulphur and arſenic, 
which, together with the metallic part, conſtitute an ore, are 
diſſipated in roaſting; the ore deſtitute of the oily phlogiſton, 
becomes glaſs in a pure fire, which glaſs may be mixed with 
unmetallic ſtones and earths ; but by adding a phlogiſton or 
inflammable principle to it, this metallic glaſs is again reduced 
to its metalline form; and ſo long as it keeps under this form 
it cannot be united with the glaſs of the other ſpecies, but 
ſinks to the bottom of it, except only a very ſmall quantity 
of it, which is detained by the clammineſs of the glaſs. The 
precipitating body in this caſe, therefore, is truly the phlogiſ- 
ton, or inflammable principle : any body that takes away the 
connection, by the removal of which a precipitation is made, 
is properly called the precipitating body. Cramer's All. p. 187. 
Precipitation of ſolid bodies from fluid menſtrua, is per- 
formed either by extracting, or evaporating over a gentle 
fire the diſſolving menſtruum out of the diſſolved fixed body, 
or by adding ſuch a body, as is greedily diſſolved by that 
menſtruum: as if one metal diſſolved by an acid is precipi- 
tated by another metal, or by an alkaline ſalt: for inſtance, 
filver diſſolved in aqua fortis is precipitated by copper, copper by 
iron, iron by zink, and all metals and ſemi-meals, either part- 
ly or entirely by pot-aſhes, volatile, and urinous falts. 
A precipitation is alſo made by pouring on a ſolution, ſuch 
things as either cannot diſſolve the body in hand, whether 
alone, or joined to a menſtruum that contains the ſaid body; 
or diſſolve it in another manner; or in a leſſer quantity than 
if the menſtruum had been uſed pure. In the firſt caſe a to- 
tal precipitation is performed, as may be ſeen in the precipi- 
tation of ſilver out of aqua fortis, by means of ſpirit of ſalt. 
In the ſecond a great deturbation and precipitation is made, but 
a ſecond ſolution ſoon follows, as it happens when iron be- 
ing diſſolved in aqua fortis, you add to it in a proper manner 
a liquor perfectly free from alkaline fixed ſalt ; but then there 
remains uſually a certain part which is not perfectly diſſolved 
a ſecond time. In the third caſe there is but a partial preci- 
pitation made. You have an inſtance of this, if mercury diſ- 
ſolved in aqua fortis, and the menſtruum thoroughly ſaturated 
with it, is precipitated either by common falt, or ſal armo- 
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niac, or by their acid ſpirit. A precipitation is alſo ſometimes 
| * ; made only by adding a large quantity of fair water to dilute ; 
4. The chryſopraſius. This is the name given it when it has | 
a large admixture of yellow, and its green is a pure but a| 


ſuch is that made on the regulus of antimony diſſolved in 
ſpirit of common ſalt, or in aqua regia, when a large quan- 
tity. of cold water is poured on this ſolution ; for theſe men- 
ſtrua do not diſſolve this ſemi-metal, unleſs concentrated. 
All cheſe precipitations are promoted greatly by a gentle heat, 
by means of which the precipitating body enters more eaſily 
into the menſtruum, and a conſiderable quantity of water is 
next neceſſary to dilute with, except in the precipitations of 
the firſt kind; for moſt commonly the more concentrated diſ- 
ſolutions: aſſume the conſiſtence of a paſte ſo ſoon as the pre- 
cipitating body is added to them, which hinders this from 
mixing equally with the ſolution. Id. ibid. P. 196. 
Boerhaave makes the following obſervations on the differert 
manner in which precipitation is performed by ſeveral different 


nts. | | 1 9 
Thus 1. By water poured on oils diſſolved. in alcohol, where 
the liquor turns milky. 3 : 4 
2. By water poured to ſolid teſins diſſolved in alcohol, where 
alſo the liquor turns milky. | | 
3- By water in the diſtiiation of oily ſpirits, if any water 

run after the ſpirit is drawn. off. | n 

4. By acids on acids; thus ſilver and mercury are precipitated 

out of ſpirit of nitre, in which they had been diſſolved by 

adding ſpirit of ſalt. TP | L * 1 

5. By metals with metals, and other bodies. Thus for ex- 

ample, dilute an ounce of * diflolyed in ſpirit of pitre, 
5 '$ 1th | 
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With wehre times the quantity of rain water; put poliſhed ' 
plates of copper into this liquor, and the ſilyer will be precipi- | 
per into another glaſs, and add to it poliſhed plates of iron; 
the copper will be precipitated and caſc 
the co 


nerates true nitre, / after ſo many 


- 


it reſts, in that which in this feſpect is the ſtrongeſt, and is 


then acquires a ſilver colour. 
6. Alkalies often precipitate 
- happens frequently, but not always, nor in perfection: alkali 


| wards diſſolved by a ſalt made of the wo. | 

5. Acids generally precipitate things diſſolved: by alkalies ; but 
in this caſe alſo there are ſome proceſſes which ſhew us | 

. Exceptions. | 


8. Sharp ſalts, without being changed, and lying perfectly 


ſcentleſs, inſipid, and unactive, and affords no fign of acri- 
mony in the fire, be ground, and united in a ſtrong heat in a 


ſtrong poiſon, or an exceedingly corroſive butter of antimony, 
the exhalation of which proves mortal. We fee in this one 


e 


it is made, will be white alſo. 


as in ſolutions of gold; or a colour that is the refalt both of 
the meta} and menſtruum, as is the caſe. in the ſalutions of 


* 


always be of the colour the ſolution was of, whatever was the 
| - falt employed to make it. Tho' this is, however, the caſe in | 

regard to the metals in general, yet it is to be obſerved that 
mercury diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, or reduced to the ſtate of 
corroſive ſublimate, and afterwards diſſolved in water, affords | 


it remain limpid; and if the ſolution be evaporated to a dri- | 
neſs, leaves only a white reſiduum, in the manner of the ſo- | 
lutions of ſilver, tin, or lead; yet inſtead of giving a white 
- precipitate, in che manner of thoſe metals, it affords a differ- 


ently coloured one, through a great many varieties, according 
to the nature of the ſalt uſed to make it. As mercury is ſo- 


luble in more acids than one, and as the 
one of the ſolutions of this metal often have di 
mena from the ſame experiments made on other folutians, Mr. | 
Lemery, who has employed himſelf very nicely on this ſub- | 
ject, thoſe the ſolution in ſpirit of nitre as the baſis of a long 


As thisfolution was à mixture of two bodies, it vras firſt ne- F 


' tains a great quantity of fiery particles, is of a red colour; 
- and that afterwards, as theſe gradually evaporate and fly off, 
the ſpirit by degrees loſes. that colour. | 


ation of the fire, becomes of a red col 


- the c of its 


* tinves white ſo long as it contains acid enough to preſerve it 


| Inthis form or keep it in the condition of a precifavgte, 


* % * 4 1 
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and the copper diſſolved: then put this ſolution of cop- 


over the iron; finally 
pper falls to the bottom, and the iron diſſolves. Pour 
this ſolution of iron into a freſh glaſs, and drop upon it oil 
of tartar, per deliquium; the diſſolved iron immediately falls 
to the bottom, and the alkali unites with the acid, and rege- 
| changes. 

Thus does this ſalt travel from one bo | 
altered, tho it is more attracted by one than another, till at length 


only thence expelled when oil of vitriol is poured upon the nitre 
thus regenerated. On theſe two principles precipitation depends, 
and is the true, and often abſtruſe cauſe of num 
derful aperations, both in art and nature. 


Tently makes an amalgam upon the ſurface of the copper, and 


things diſſolved by acids. This 


precipitates copper diſſolved by an acid, but the copper is after- 


concealed, have ſtrange and unexpected effects by means of 
precipitation. If an ounce of luna cornea, which is perfectly 


ou retort with half an offnce of inodorous and perfectly in- 
ipid regulus of antimony, there inſtantly ariſes an extremely 


inſtance how dangerous the art of mixing is, and with what 
care we ought to go about the compounding of bodies. Boerh. 
Chem. P. id 338 e Wo 


p. 338. Tf DTS Ye 
PRECIPITATE 004 )—The different abſorbent ſalts which | 

are commonly uſed for the precipitatiant of metals, from their | 
ſolutions in acid menſtrua have no effect upon thoſe metals as 
to the colour of the precipitate; but when the ſolution is clear 
and limpid, and the matter left on the evaporation: of it would 


have been white, the precipitate in this caſe, by whatever falt 
And when that ſolution has 
any particular colour, whether it be that of the metal alone, 


copper and iron, the precipitate. obtained from the ſolution will 


phenomena perfectly different from alk theſe: for tho' it gives 
no colour to the menſtruum in which it is diſſolved, but lets 


ts made on 
pheno- 


ſeries of experiments. 


eeſſary to conſider them ſeparately, as to their colours. In this 
examination it is to be obſerved, ö 
1. That ſpirit of nitre, when firſt made, and while it yet con- 


2. That erude mercury, when expoſed a long time to the 
3. That when a ſimple ſolution of ſpirit of nitro ia evaporated, 
and the matter which remains after the evaporation is calcined, 
it changes from its white colour, which it had at firſt, to red, 
after paſſing 8 the ſhades of yellow. Now ſince, in 

from the white to the red colour, the 
mercury loſes a great part of the acid particles which it had 
carried away from the ſolution, we might at firſt be apt to 
conclude, that its change of colour proceeded. from this; but 
on the contrary, expe proves, that of whatever quantity 
of its acids mercury is diveſted after ſolution, provided that 
no freſh particles are admitted in their room, it always con- 


berleſs won- | 
Take a grain of | 
white or red precipitate, rub it upon a poliſhed and heated | 
copper - plate, and wherever the matter has paſſed the copper 
will immediately look like ſilver; for the copper attracts the 
acid of the nitre from the calx of the mercury, and thus pre- 


— 
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body to another almoſt un- |. 7. ; 
into the precipitate as they drive the acid particles out: and 


Experiment proves, that mercury becomes more or 


P R'E 


As we know that fire js itſelf a fluid of a: peculiar nature, and 
which has a power like other, fluids of inſinuating itſelf into 
the pores of the other bodies, and there, like them, preſery- 
ing its eſſential. properties; and as we alſo know, that the 


mixture of the particles of fire, either ſingly with mercury, 


or with ſpirit of nitre, gives to either a red colour; it is ye 


natural to conclude, that the quickſilver, when it has been 


penetrated by the acid of ſpirit of nitre, and afterwards acted 
upon by calcination, is not changed from white to yellow, 
and from yellow through all its changes to red, by any other 
means than by the particles of fire which introduce themſelves 


this is evinced the mgre. clearly by this experiment, that if 
freſh acid be added to this grecipifate, now become red, in ſuch 


Proportion as to diveſt it again of, the Hery particles, and lodge 


its own in their places, then the whole loſes its red colour, 


and either becomes colourleſs, or elſe white: as it was before. 


The common white, precipitate acted upon by a flow fir e 
thus loſes its white colour, and advancing through all the de- 


- grees of yellow, becomes at laſt red, as in the farmer inſtance; 


bug if, inſtead of this flow heat, there is a ſtronger fire em- 
ployed, and that continued ſo long as to raiſe this precipitate 


in à matraſs into the form of a ſublimate, in this caſe it pre- 


ſerves its white colour, notwithſtanding the violence of the fre 


and the loſs of its acid panticles,which in this proceſs cannot but 
be very conſiderabls; nay, and tho the ſublimation be repeated 


ſeyeral times, the whiteneſs of the matter will not be altered 
by it, From this obſarvation it may be ſeep, that when nothing 


is added to the matter in the plass of the acid particles which 
are driven off, it ſuffers no change of colour 


by their lofs; 
and that in caſes where larger fires are uſed, and conſequently 


the fiery particles are driven through the body of the precpe- 


tate, thete is no change of calour made in it by them; but 
that in order to make this change of colour, the fire muſt be 
flow, and the particles muſt be driven in with a force that is 


not ſufficient to drive them out again, aud conſaquently muſt 
remain there. It is evident, chat the deprivation of the 
acids alone, does not change the white precipitate red; becauſe 


in this caſe, where there is no ſuch change of colour, there is, 


however, a manifeſt deprivation of a great part of thoſe acids; 
ſince there are always many globules of revived mercury 


leſ able | 


found among the maſſes of the ſublimate. 


to reſiſt the force of fire, as it is more or leſs highly impregnat- 


ed with acigs: and hence the ſame degree of fire applied to 
two quantities of mercury, diffetently charged with acids, ſhall 
have different effecta, and ſhall give a red colour to that which 
is ſo ſated with acids that it will not be raiſed in ſublimation; 
and the other, Which is leſs charged with them, ſhall be ſub- 
limed and left white, The white precipitate made in the com- 
mon way, is at the utmoſt only able to bear a much ſmaller 
degree of fire than that neceſſary to make the common red 


preapitatez and crude mercury itſelf can only bear a much 


' weaker than either, as is ſeen in the making the common cal- 


cined mercury, improperly called precipitate per ſe. 

There is . — 45 — to | 1 95 making this 
calcination, that after the mercury has bee calcined ſome 
time with the neceſſary gentle heat, it becomes able to bear 4 
much ſtronger degree than it could at firſt. This is exactly the 
contrary of what is found in making the common red precipitate; 


in doing which the fire muſt neceſſarily be gradually diminiſh- 


ed, for the ſame degree of fire which it at farſt bore, nay, 
which was neceſſary to it, if continued, would certainly ſub- 
lime and evaporate it. The explanation of this is, that in 
each caſe the mercury becomes able to reſiſt the force of the 


fire in proportion as it receives particles which increaſe its 


weight. This beth fire and the acid are capable of doing to 


it; but the acid does it in ſo greatly ſuperior a degree, that 
while in the one caſe crude mercury, receiving particles of fire 
into its. body, becomes by their means — of reſiſting 3 
ſtronger heat ; in the other, theſe particles of fire being ly 
received in the place of acid ones before diſſipated, whi 

added much moxe to its weight than they, it becomes much 
leſs able to reſiſt a violent heat by the change, and gradually, 
as it receives the fiery in the place of the acid particles, re 
2 the heat to be decreaſed, otherwiſe it muſt be evapo- 


In fine, we ſee that crude mercury requires a long time to be 


reduced into a red powder by means of calcinztion; wheres 
the ſame mercury, when loaded with acids, may be converted 
into this red powder in a few hours ; the one bearing a tole- 
rably ſtrong heat, the other only a very weak one. 

It appears that the mercury loaded with. acids yields, thereto 
a more eaſy acceſs to the particles of fire than the crude; 
and what proves this, and evidently fhewp'that the acids. c- 
celerate the effect of the fire on this body is, that if uti} 
mon white precipitate be expoſed: to the ſame gentle degree 


- heat with-exude mercury, it becomes red much. ſuoner 3 and 
as the difference here is, anly, that the one is plain be 
the other mercuty-penetrated by acids, there can evident! 


being {© 


no reaſon for the latter turnimg red ſoonery. but its 


Aſter thus examining the effects of fire on ſolutions of me- 
cury, /this author proceeds to examine the effects of A 


3 


: 


niac, 


PRE 


ent ſalts on te ol ay BP, 185 fortis; and in theſe dif vill 
n 


tions it n 1 wir. "gave the mercu ry 2 


ed colour, 
E to a TL ag 6 r a ſhorter calcination, by which, 


their acids had been driy 


larger or ſmaller quantity of theſe particles. Now as it is 
evident that theſe ſalts give a heat to Las by no other means 
than by the fiery particles they contain, it is very naturally 
ſuppoſed, that * give the yellow or red colour to the diſ- 
ſolved mercury, by the ſame means as we know that theſe 
are the colours that fire itſelf gives to this body. Theſe ſalts, 
before their calcination, make no ſuch change in mer- 
cury : and it appears, that hey act upon it as Salies only, 
or bodies which have Fs ed a violent chen 20 and 
that the fiery particles ey contain make aft upon 
it as fire wou d; and upon the whole, that fire wo alkalies 


pa? the ſame effects on the ſolution of mercury in aqua 


rti . 
On the other hand, choſe ſalts which have not been expoſed 


to the action of fire, and Which cool, inſtead of heating the 
water they are diſſolved in, or ſuch as having been calcined 
haue acquired but little of an alkaline nature by the proceſs; 
that is, Jars collected few particles of fire in the place of the 
few acid particles which, they have loſt ; theſe do nothing to! 
the diſſolved mercury but ry of 57 a part of its acids, its 
whiteneſs being not at all affe ted b Ag nay, even ſalt |PR 
of tartar, which is a be powerful ks if there be acids 


— 


mixed with it to drive 9 the her 7 inen I N10 a | 
| ecomes wholly like one o 


ch nge in the colour of the 


place themſelves in their rom; 
theſe ſalts, and makes Ng, 
mercury. 

In fine, the volatile ſalts, bi they are pure, always give a 
white precipitate. from the fol ſution ef mercury; but as theſe} 
falts uſually contain a lk rge portion of oil this generally | 8. 


comes ſeparated from them in the operation, and mixing it- 


ſelf with the precipitate, "makes it of a mixt colour be ben 

its own natural white and t natural colour of the gil, 

theſe olls in the ſalts have pal x Rong; fire, 1 0 are Naan 
burnt, and naturally of 2 blackiſh coldur; Note the 


grey: On the other "hand, when urine is uled, as the oily 
atter attending i its falts has not been burned h by hre, and as 
it naturally, by becoming exalted, [ef Fo ting wth the 
ſolution, acquires A deep blogd-red co lour 7. je con ſequence 


is, that the Fe is of LM mate olour Jeers n this | A third 
white, and Diews ieſelf of a | 


heſe are the effects of the abſorbent falts when added ſing- ſwelling, allo, increaſes pl 


1 and its own natural 
pal e damaſk roſe colour. 


ß to the ſolution of mercury; the next thing ta be enquired | 
into is, how they act when added one after another to the 
ſame quantity of the ſolution? When we have given this ſo- 

lution a yellow colour, b addin uh of tart 0 which % As 
an alkali, oceaſions that cect; | afterwards ur upon 


this ſpirit of {al armoniac, or ther we falt di Dived i in| 


phlegm, and raiſed by di ſtiljation, the yellowilh or reddiſh 

colour immediately difappears, and the whole, becomes 725 8 

dirty gre epiſh colour, which afterwards beco mes. blackiſh ; ut 
Wolle tartar, per deli av or any other powerful alkali 


de . it does not again deſtroy this 9 59 ran Food ce 
& lotution, |. 


what it natur ball would, if ſimpl N. mixt wi 
but only extends the dark or blatkiſh colour which the 
mixt matter before had received. from the ſpirit of ſal armo- 


If ſalt of tartar, or any other fixed alkali be of dded 1 a ſo- 
lution of mercury, which has before been. rendered white A 4 
a mixture of common falt, or any other ſalt that has little al- 
kali in it, the liquor becomes immediately 9915 and that 
colour remains unalterable by any freſh 2 055 F ſalt what- 
ever. Salt of tartar i is therefore in this caſe y 4 


acco 
oppoſite 5 ſeem, to be of equal force, each mf 5 


g the 


ſolution of the colour it natur: 1 — when ſuperior to. thei] _ 


Other in quantity, Thus far, er, only iffer 

Y twb ent 
liquors have been mentioned; 14 1 s pelle 0 employ ſeyeral | 

others in the ſame manner on er 750 ther, and 


the weaker liquors be uſed fi fince o 0 
HEINE any 221.015 and Ty, is to be £ onc L | ed 7 
2 ole is this at a when it 1s etrated by by acid 
2 is naturally of a W ite colour. pig — 4 18 


ged to a red or ellow colour; it i oly.owi ar- 
tide of fire ad into it. 3 5 on 


from ite, to red, or from 4.8 hite aga 
y receiving or arting with £22 g | it had. 

* received. 4. That when the de ey picks a colour, 

J mercury loſes its acids, or part of them. $» That ever 


Fred duced this effect, as they ad - 


out, and particles of fire received 8 
in their places, and retain ere, inſomuch that theſe all. 
heat water on being put to 1 in th as they contain al 3 


e Li er | Its] 
what the ſpirit of ſal armoniac is to ſalt o If oil of 


tartar and ſpirit of ſalt be alternately added $9.2 YEE of | 
RO „ the ſoluti ion becomes alternatdly 7 10 white, . 
to the laſt liquor that was added; A | at | eſe tw 


4255 that N 
means to produce many more c anges of c olour in th ſolu- 


tion. All that is to be taken 7 of in this experiment 7-0 =p | 


at it 1 N. | 


me it changes its colour it either loſes it acids, or gains fre 
daes 3 and that this loſing and gaining its acids, e besen 


without which the mercury can neither Fey or throw off 
ak particles of fire. 6. That, whan an abſorhent does no- 
thing to the ſolution but take away the acids, without com- 
municating any thing to the mercury in their place, it always 
gives a white colour to the precipitate, or to ſpeak more pro- 


perly, it makes the pr 841 appear in its proper N 7. 
at ĩt mk ſome 


855 8. NE in 17 ere ele to pro- 
uce ſeveral 1 that which is the moſt powerful alkali is 


7177 


ble of Ar. all th reft ; but that there ſow 


nature. 9. That a _ of a very 1 alkaline na- 
tu by a 648 to the. ſolution after one which was 4 weaker: al- 
Kali, wil 25 no change in the colour of the liquor, if it 
Jaye no other effect than the abſorbing more of the acids from 
the prox 89 and does not give it other particles in the room 

ole = ones which it takes away; and, finally; that 


| al aids are capab.e of changing the precipilate from red to 
white, but that ſtrong ones utterly deſtroy all colours. Mem. 


Acad. Par. 1 714. 


[PREDY, a ſea — ſignifying the ſame as ang Thus, pre- 


dy the ſhip, or predy the ardnance, is as much as to make things 
ready for a fg t. Predy the hold, is to lay or ſtow every thing 
AAS in its Ye order and proper place. 

EGNANCY, graviditas, (Cc. ) the ſtate of a woman go- 


hes child. This is a time in which women ſuffer many 


Pie which tho no way to be cured abſolutely but by 
childbirth, yet may be greatly mitigated by medicines. Be- 
fore any one venture to da any thing, however, in theſe or 
the like caſes, it is very neceſſary to be perfectly aſſured, whe- 
ther the patient is with child or not; and this is known by 
the fo owing. ſymptoms, in caſes where there is no dccafion 
for diſimulation, or no othex ditemperature joined with this ; 


but when the woman chuſes to conceal it, and there is a 
complicatian of diſorders, the utmoſt proofs amount but to 
* r e ones. 

The © op as 73 the nacplicyal diſcharges is the firſt ſign of 
itz 1 . that 90 0 be no other apparent cauſe. But this, 
reſult of their mixture, with the white precipitate, is a dirty Z t 


4 e wo z "for a ſuppreſſion of this kind may happen from 


lain and obvious ſymptom, is by no means a 


5 . 1 ſecond ſymptoms: is, a particular nauſea at 
the ſig e e the ſmell of it, while the perſon 
1s or W alth, and dan eat heartily of ether foods, 


* wake op * ſwellin of the 2 which appears 
ei round or globoſt aboſh, nor, irregularly protuherant, as is 
the caſe in diſorders « of the li er, and other viſtera; This 
„ and without the legs ſwell- 
ing, or any other ſymptom, if the perſon is otherwiſe in 
health. After chis, the twentieth week of Pregnancy gives 


| ; 1 hey ie certain of all the ſigns, the motion of the for- 


u, 57 is to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from motions of 
els in ts which often fo much reſemble it 


: 12 3 e unwa 


Min Tooth has ng 12 to hide the ſymptoms, che thing 
[taxp,, hoy however, be found out at this period; for if a 
59 hand be laid n yo belly when warin, or a warm 
hand "ek it is 1 * feetus uſually ſoon Rirs, and the 
very figure and appearance of the belly "will give very pro- 


bable aſlurances to a perſon accuſtomed to ſuch inſpedtions, 


In caſes of a certain conception, a living fbetus i only-to be 
diſtinguiſhed from a mole or ſalſe conception by its moving; 
- Khefpioce when a perſon grows: toward the full time, —＋ 
AT, perceiving : the * to ſtir, it is very much to be ſuſ- 
1. 5 it is n, which alſo is the inore probable, if 
the fr diſcharges have come on at times ani irregular- 
1 uring the time, po ſwelling of the belly be irregu- 
the woman fubjeQ to violent ſlatulencies, and N 
it the go beyond the natumal period of nine months. : 
eſe . IF» not all, however to be expected i iner 
\reguaut. w. many of the Jaborious people of the 


e and that without any of theſe ſymptoms ; 
05. are in a great meaſure 8 be attributed to the 
fe; not the couiſe of nature, in the pregnznt wo- 
men 1 better fortunes. Thoſe women are moſt ſubject to 
them ho are of a tender and dekente frame, and thoſe who 
ws. of a plethoric habit, an idle life; or given to intempe- 
rance, or ſuhject to pailions of vaticus kinds, fear, angers | 


or the like; 
- E aue the more natural and Jeſs troubleſome 8 


this time is 
0 (> E art is worn — 
5 d mitigate... are * hemorrhage at 
1 * 2 be —— in che common way; and 
: hemotheidal 9 * 
Ng the . are ga e aſſwayed by Sec 
nitre, cinnabar and.crad's he, once or twice 2 9 
a: are alſo ſubjeR.to. an hamorrbage of the uterus itſelf, 


hen it does i be 
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dun . in the canmen way of the ment dif: ; 
Charged, during the firſt months of prepnancy, and by that | 
Wenns greatly diſturbs the regular calculation of the time.“ 


Ly 


firſt it ftows 
In the other 
again about the middle of ne, or lat 
and in this caſe it uſually continues regularly to the time of 


delivery; both theſe caſes, bring on great danger of miſcar- | 


riages. In'theſe caſes nitrous cinnabarine and abſorbent me- 
uicines are to be given; to theſe are to be added corroborating 
ones, and bleeding in the arm muſt never be omitted, 


Headlachs often alſo attend women during their pregnancy : | 


theſe ate principally owing to occaſional cauſes; ſuch as vio- 


lent: emotions either of the body or mind, an improper cool- | 


ing of the lower parts of the body, or the drinking ſpirit- 
dus liquors. The method of taking off this troubleſome ſymp- 


toni is, by giving the attemperating and nitrous, medicines, | 
with laxatives of the moſt gentle kind, and externally the | 
head ſhould be rubbed with ſpirit of wine and camphor, if| 
the perſon can bear the ſmell of it, which often in this cafe | 


they cannot. 
A wearieſs and laſſitude 5 

and very troubleſome accident attending pregnancy, and is to 
be remedied by proper bleedings and gentle exerciſe; and if 
cheſe fall, the nitrous powders before given may be added 
| 3 1 2 the emotions of the blood, and this uſually takes 


| A dry cough and difficulty of breathing are alſo not unfrequently 


x . 
5 


- attendant on this ſtate: theſe require the ſame methods; 
but when the difficulty of breathing comes on after meals, |. 
che ſaline and digeſtive powders may be given in ſmall doſes; 
. ſuch as the vitriolated tartar, with the nitrous and abſorbent | 


powders; and when it comes on only in the latter months, 
and ariſes merely from the preſſure of the diſtended uterus, : 
_ there is no cure but patience till the time of delivery; when 
the ſymptom always goes off of itſelf 
womb. * Funk . Med. p · 701. | i 5 | a 
Tbe French memoirs give us an account of a very unhappy 

| Rate of pregnancy in a'young woman of ſeventeen, attended 

with ſymptoms not common to that ſtate. 'The child lay 'on 
te right ſide, | 
not 55 ; it died ſoon after, and was taken from her dead and 


in ſeparate pieces. In che latter months of her pregnancy ſhe | | 
woas troubled with a terrible oppreſſion in the breaſt and diffi- 


- . culty of reſpiration, attended with violent palpitations of the 
heart: her i ity; | 
but they continued increaſing in violence for five years. In 
this time, as ſhe was young ſhe grew in hei ad t 
children, which both lay on the right ſide alſo, and of which 
ſhe was delivered without any particular bad ſymptoms. After 
cheſe five years the bad ſymptoms of her diſeaſe became at a 
L on, oh ln ae eee 25 by” 
The 


broad ligament of the uterus were both found much ſhorter 


on the right fide than on the other, and were more compact 
. and thick on that ſhort fide. The uterus was larger than uſual, 
and inclined a little to the right ſide; and the great lobe of 


the liver, which ought to be hollow behind, convex before, 
and narrow and ftrait at the bottom, la 


this ſubject of a conic 
broad at the baſe, which was its lower part, and two at the 
point; and half its quantity was depoſited in the coy 


one another as to the neighbouring parts, to have been all 
. conſiderably puſhed upwards by the matrix. The too great 
force of the ligaments of the uterus on the right ſide, had 


drawn the uterus itſelf to that fide,” and determined the foetus | 
ily that had been particularly large, 


to that part; and unh 
and had extended the influence of its preſſure upon the viſcera 
above it, even to the — 
was owing to this, — e 
long time together | 
nancy, could not reſtore themſelves to their places again, even 
when the obſtacle was removed; ſo that the ſymptoms con- 
tinued, even thoꝰ the firſt cauſe was removed; and the growth 
of the young woman only increaſed them. Mem. Acad. Par. 


* 


The miſcarriage of pregnant women is principally owing to a | 
plethora, wha, opens, ++ verge . | 


t with yo 


plethoric women, 
in the firſt months of their firſt 


of the mind, as ſudden anger, fear, or the like; an ha- 
itual diſcharge at the time of the menſes, a high · ſeaſoned 
diet, with much wine or other ſtrong liquors; the taking of ſtrong 
purges, or violent emeties; diarrhceas, eſpecially when of lon 
continuance and of 'the aromatic kind, as they drain off 'the 
nouriſhment from the foztus ; a teneſmus, or violent motion 
to ſtool, and hence the uſe of Cn may alſo 
bring on abortion z 7 4 nit meg „ ſuch 
.8 rey 
blow on — a Ar uſe 
accaſion_ it, as may the effe of 


caſe it ſtops during the firſt months, but comes || 
time, or later than that, 


on the ſubſiding of the 
and grew to ſo conſiderable a ſize that ſhe could 


gave her no caſe as to theſe ſymptoms, | 


, and had two 


dy being opened after her death, the round and the | 


| rge and thick at the| 
top, and wholly included in the cavity of the belly, was in | 
figure, nine inches long, and four inches | 


off 
the breaſt, and all the parts on the ſame ſide. The kidney, | 
8 the diaphragm, and the lungs, appeared, as well in regard to 


The duration of the ſymptoms | 
parts having been diſplaced for |. 
ng the latter months of the firſt preg- 


are, however, | 
ſeveral other cauſes which concur to-it ; ſuch are, any violent | 


p R E 


other ſtinking ſubſtance, nephritic complaints, cachexies, 2 
Auor albus, or other diſorder of the womb; the taking opiates, 
And the death or great debility of the foetus While in the 
' womb. The beſt methods of preventing abortion, are the 
uſe of the attemperating and particularly the nitrous medicines 
after every commotion of the blood ; bleeding at proper times, 
. corroborating medicines, and the milder carminatives; and to 
theſe are to be added a temperance in diet, and placid motion 
of the body. N are by ſome greatly recommended, 
and by others the ſtones of reſins, which are, indeed, mani. 
feſtly aſtringent. | 
Coreg? in the time of pregnancy is very common, and is 
uſually owing to the want of drinking and exerciſe ; ſome. 
times, indeed, it is owing to the immediate preſſure of the 
' womb upon the rectum; but this caſe is known from the 
others, as it is always attended with a teneſmus. This com- 
plaint is to be relieved by a lubricating diet, the drinking more 
liquids than before, and the uſing placid motion of the body, 
or gentle exerciſe, Gum ammoniacum is alfo found a ye 


2 | I +. . uſeful medicine in this caſe, and ſometimes gentle infuſions of 
of the limbs is another very common 


ſenna are neceſſary ; but theſe can only be given in very ſm 
doſes. Some uſe fuppoſitories that are not acrid or pungent, 
and others glyſters of water-gruel. 
Flatulencies are another very frequent complaint with pregnant 
women: theſe are removed by the milder carminatives, ſuch 
as, orange-peel, pimpernel-root, and the ſeeds of aniſe, ſweet 
fennel, &c, taken in powders or in decoctions. | 
Diarrheas, in Japan women, are uſually from the ſame 
cauſes with thoſe in other perſons; but they require in this 
caſe a very peculiar regard, as they, when long continued 
and accompanied with a teneſmus, uſually bring on abortion. 
They are to be gently reſtrained, and finally ſtopped, in the 
following manner: ſtrengthening, carminative and ſtomachic 
| medicines are to be given, ſuch as candied orange- peel, pre- 
ſerved ginger, calamus aromaticus, galengals and zedoary, 
and the marmalade of quinces; and while theſe are taken in- 
ternally, balſams and ſtomachic plaiſters applied to the ſtomach 
have alſo a very great effect. | 
The fluor albus. This is a com 


- 
* 


2 plaint that very rarely affect 
women with child, eſpecially if their huſbands be honeſt; 
but when it does, it is very difficult of cure, becauſe the purg- 
ing medicines neceſſary to be given in it are by no means to 
be allowed of in the time of pregnancy. In this caſe it can 
only be reftrained by the uſe of correctives, depuratives, and 
carminatives: of this kind are infuſions of the bitter herbs, 
with pimpernel-root, balm, ſouthern wood, and white dead 
nettle- flowers; or theſe ingredients may be made into powders, 
And taken in red wine. 5 . 
Beſides all theſe complaints, women in their pregnancy are ſub- 
ject to ſeveral others which depend upon the mere weight and 
preſſure of the uterus. Of this kind are: | | 
Pains in the loins and back. Theſe are principally felt in the 
laſt months, when the belly is greatly ſwelled and drawn for- 
_ wards; in others, at the ſame period, the belly itſelf is pained, 
and looks red in many places, as if it threatened to burlt. 
Theſe complaints are made worſe by all motion, and they ad- 
mit of no cure but child-birth, which immediately takes of 
the whole pain. e | 
Varicous tumors of the legs. Theſe are alſo very common and 
very troubleſome, and in phlegmatic habits have alſo very fre- 
quently cedematous tumors joined with them; and in other 
perſons livid marks appear upon them, ſuch as are ſeen in 
others after bruiſes. Theſe diſtemperatures of the legs attend 
pregnant women at all times from the ſecond month to the 
time of delivery, and are owing to the preſſure of the uterus 
upon the iliac or crural veſſels. Theſe always go off on de- 
livery, but in many perſons return again at every pregnanq 
in ſome caſes they are ſo ſlight as not to be worth regard, in 
others they are very violent and painful; theſe are to be trea. 
ed in the following manner: the common antiſpaſmodic 
powders are to be'given internally once or twice every days 
and externally, a moderate bandage, with camphorated medi- 
cines and friction; and if theſe fail, a liniment made of lime 
water, oil of elder, and ſugar of lead, will be found of great 
ſervice; and when the perſon is delivered, gentle ligatures ** 
to be uſed all up the leg, from the ankle'to the knee. In or- 
der to prevent theſe tumors for the future, early in the tine 
of pregnancy the perſon ſhould be blooded, the bowels are to 
be kept from coſtiveneſs; and it is a thing of the greateſt _ 
ſequence, that the perſon uſe herſelf to, f upon a high ſeat 
the low chairs in which pregnant women uſually love to” 
making the belly preſs greatly more on the crural veſſels tan 
it would otherwiſe. Too much exerciſe alſo is to be 20 
and particular care taken that the womb is well cleanſed 
the month of a former lying-in is over, 


gl Frequent defire of vaiding the urine often attends, and is vel) 
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troubleſome to pregnant women; but eſpecially in the latter 
| of their time, particularly in the laſt weeks : if it harp” 
doner, as it ſometimez does, it is owing to the womb's 

too much downward, from a laxity of the ligament. 


is is a complaint of no ill conſequence, and theretote, tho 


troubleſome, is to be borne with patience, delivery being © 
| proper cure, | 


= 


A Strangury and temporary ſuppreſſions of urine happenalh 
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| Hemorrhoides. 
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PRE 


ently to pregnant women. In theſe caſes powders of nitre 


to be given internally, and externally emo. 


and cinnabar Are be applied warm till the diforder 


ceaſes. Theſe in pregnant women often ſwell into a 


ſort of bladders, and are attended with a violent burning pain, 
f 1 ſometimes with an ulcerous eroſion, and are uſually a very 
5 pleſome complaint to perſons of plethoric habits. They 
wo "bh cured by giving internally nitrous and other attem- 
= 12 medicines, and applying externally the unguentum 
pete. 3 of the herb toad-flax, cut and boiled in lard. 
* or extract of yarrow is alſo a good medicine. 
Da of the feet are another of the troubleſome complaints 
that attend pregnant women. Theſe, when they are confined 
to the feet, or do not extend above the knees, are of no 
reat harm; but they ſometimes reach up to the abdomen, 
and there leave the ſymptoms of an aſcites: but even in this 
caſe, it is belt to let the tumor alone during the time of preg- 
nancy, or at the utmoſt only to attempt mitigating and al- 
laying its ſymptoms 3 for the cure requires ſuch medicines as 
cannot be ſafely given at that time. Ihe patient mult avoid 
ſtanding as much as poſſible, and after delivery the cure is to 
pe attempted in the common Way. When women in their 
pregnancy loſe their fleſh, and become extenuated and thin, 


the child is uſually found to be the luſtier and more robuſt 


for it: the woman in this caſe ſhould feed on jellies, and other 
the moſt nouriſhing foods, and ſhould uſe very little exerciſe, 
avoiding all fatigue of body and mind. Others, on the other 
hand, are ſubject to grow remarkably fat during their preg- 
nancy: theſe generally bring forth ſmall and Jean children. 
Women to whom their fat grows troubleſome in this time, 


ſhould bleed, uſe moderate exerciſe, a thin diet, and now and | 


then take a very gentle doſe of ſome laxative medicine. 
Many are very weak and ſubject to frequent faintings during 
regnancy : theſe ſhould take at times a gentle doſe of ſome 
138 medicine, and in the intermediate days, the ſtrengthen- 
ing and ſtomachic medicines, with the milder carminati ves. 
A voiding of the waters too ſoon always threatens abortion, 
or an untimely delivery, which are to be guarded againſt 
by ſtrengthening medicines of all kinds. Many women dur- 
ing pregnancy are troubled with large brown ſpots, or lichenes, 


in the neck and face: theſe principally happen to perſons of | 


bilious habits, and are in ſome attended with a continual pale- 
neſs, in others with frequent fluſhings of heat and rednels : 
the good women apply many remedies to theſe, but they are 
much better wholly let alone; for they always go off of 
themſelves after delivery. | 
The too great motion of the foetus is a complaint not uncom- 
mon with pregnant women; but this is principally owing to 
themſelves, and is brought on by the violent paſſions of the 
mother, eſpecially thoſe of anger: the keeping the abdomen 


too hot will alſo occaſion this, and ſometimes it is owing to 
_ ſome indiſpoſition of the foetus itſelf. If any medicines are 
to be given in this caſe, it muſt be the attemperating ones, | 


and ſuch as can correct the acrimony of the bilious juices ; 


nervous epithems may alſo be externally applied, and the per- 


ſon is to be kept in as tranquil a ſtate as poſſible, both as to 
bedily motion and the paſſions of the mind. | 


1 


The child's kicking in the uterus is a complaint very frequent: 
in the laſt months of pregnancy, and in perſons of tender ha- 


bits it often occaſions tears, and ſometimes faintings. Some 
ſuppoſe that this threatens abortion ; but this is wholly erro- 
neous, for the foetus has no power of contributing to its own 
birth. This is a ſymptom for which there is no remedy but 
| 83 but it goes off before the time of delivery. 
eakneſs of the fœtus is known by its feeble motion in the 
womb, and uſually depends on the bad conſtitution of the 
mother, or elſe on her having been ſubjected to violent frights, 
or to great ſorrow, Internal medici nes of the ſtrengthening 
kind are proper in this caſe, and externally, balſamic and aro- 
matic plaiſters may be applied. 8 
The ſecundines ſometimes concrete or grow to the uterus, 
out of their proper order and place: this is a diſorder we 
have but very ſlgnder opportunities of gueſſing at, and is prin- 
Cipally cauſed by too much ſitting Kill during the latter part 
of pregnancy. When this is ſuſpected to be the cafe, internal 


- medicines are of no uſe; and the extetnals are only the fat of 


tender animals, or ſpirit of wine impregnated with oils of 
anniſe or caraway, frequently rubbed in on the belly. 

The winding of the navel- ſtring about the neck of the child 
is often a very unhappy accident and proves fatal to it: the 


good women ſuppoſe this to be Owing to the mother's reaching | 


upwards, and ſtraining her arms above her head near the time 


of her delivery; but this is an idle opinion, and the caſe is | 


owing to no ſudden accident, but is probably an unlucky turn 
of the ſtring from the beginning. Junter's Conſp. Med. 


p. 798. See LyinG-in. E Sp th 
RENANTHES, in botany, the name of a genus of plante, 
tne characters of which are theſe; the flower is of the com- 
Polite kind; the common cup is of a-cylindric figure, and has 
a Wide mouth 3 there are five equal ſquammz, and three un- 
Wust en Which ars ſwaler, and placed ut the- baſe The 
| '» COMpound, not imbricated 3 it is compoſed of eq 
flowers of the ie kind, placed in a ings circle z 
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each ſingle flower is compoſed of one peta), and is ligulateds 
truncated, and divided into five ſegments' at the edge; the 
ſtamina are five very ſhort and capillary filaments ; the anthe- 
r are eylindric and tubular; the germen of the piſtil is placed 
below the flower; it is ſmall; the ſtyle is capillary and longer 
than the ſtamina; the ſtigma is bifid and reflex; the cup, after 
the flower is fallen, joins its ſeveral ſegments lightly at the 
top; and the ſeeds are ſingle, of a cordated figure; and winged 
with a ſlender downy filament; the receptacle is naked. 


There is one ſpecies of this plant in which the down has a 
pedicle. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 374. 


PREPARATION (Cyel.) - PREPARATION, in anatomy, is 


uſed for the art of preſerving the parts of animal bodies for 


anatomical uſes. 


It is alſo uſed to ſigniſy the parts themſelves ſo preſerved, Mr. 
Monro has given us an eflay on the method of preparing and 
preſerving the parts of animal bodies for anatomical uſcs. 
Med. Eff. Edinb. Vol. III. Art. 10. 

The manner of preſerving anatomical preparations, is either 
by drying them thoroughly in the air, or putting them into a 
proper liquor. | 

In drying parts which are thick, when the weather is warm, 
care mult be taken to prevent putrefaction, fly-blows, inſects, 

This is eaſily done by the uſe of a ſolution of corro- 

ſive ſublimate in ſpirit of wine, in the proportion of two 
drachms of ſublimate to a pound of ſpirit: the part ſhould 


be moiſtened with this liquor as it dries, and by this method 


the body of a child may be kept ſafe even in ſummer. Dried 
Preparations are apt to crack and moulder away in keeping; 
to prevent this their ſurface ſhould be covered with a thick 
varniſh, repeated as often as occaſion requires. Med. Eff. 
Edinb. abr. Vol. II. p. 8. | 

Tho! ſeveral parts prepared dry are uſeful, yet others muſt be 
ſo managed as to be always flexible, and nearer a natural 
ſtate. The difficulty has been to find a proper liquor for this 
purpoſe. Mr. Monro ſays, the beſt he knows is a well re&- 
tified colourleſs ſpirit of wine, to which is added a ſmall quan- 
tity of the ſpirit of vitriol or nitre. When theſe are properly 
mixed, they neither change their colour nor the conſiſtence of 
the parts, except where there are ſerous or mucous liquor con- 
tained. in them. The brain, even of a young child, in this 
mixture grows ſo firm as to admit of gentle handling, as do 
alſo the vitreous and chryſtaline humours of the eye. The li- 
quor of the ſebaceous glands and the ſemen are coagulated b 
this ſpirituous mixture; and it heightens the red colour of the 
injection of the blood veſſels, ſo that after the part has been 


in it a little time, ſeveral veſſels appear which were before in- 


viſible, If you will compare theſe effects with what Ruyſch 
has ſaid of his balſam, you will find the liquor above men- 
tioned to come very near to it. Pe Bb | 
The proportion of the two ſpirits muſt be changed accord- 
ing to the part prepared: for the brain and humours of the 
eye, you muſt put two drachms of ſpirit of nitre to one pound 
of ſpirit of wine. In preſerving other parts which are harder, 
thirty or forty drops of the acid will be ſufficient z a larger 
quantity will make bones flexible, and even diſſolve them. 
The part thus preſerved ſhould be always kept covered with 
the liquor, therefore great care ſhould be taken to ſtop the 
mouth of the glaſs with a waxed cork and a bladder tied over 


it, to prevent the evaporation of the ſpirit z ſome of which, 
. notwithſtanding all this care, will fly off; therefore freſh muſt 


be added as there is occaſion. When the ſpirits change to a 
dark tincture, which will ſometimes happen, they ſhould be 
poured off, and freſh put in their room; but with ſomewhat 
leſs acid than at firſt. | | 

The glaſſes which contain the preparatrons ſhould be of the 


fineſt ſort, and pretty thick; for through ſuch the parts may 
be ſeen very diſtinctly, and of a true colour, and the object 


will be ſo magnified as to ſhew veſlels in the glaſs which out 
of it were not to be ſeen. Ft | N 
As the glaſs when filled with the liquor has a certain focus, 


- It is neceſſary to keep the preparation at a proper diſtance from 
the ſides of it, which is eaſily done by little ſticks ſuitably 


placed; or by ſuſpending it by a thread in a proper ſituation. 
The operator ſhould be cautious of putting his fingers in this 


liquor oſtener than is abſolutely neceſſary; becauſe it brings 


on a numbneſs on the ſkin, which makes the fingers unfit for 


any nice operation. The beſt remedy for this is to waſh 


them in water mixed with a few drops of oil of tartar per de- 
liquium. Med. Eſſ. Edinb. abr. Vol. II. p. 9. | 


Dr. Chriſt. Jac. 'Trew | prefers the rectified ſpirit of grain 


for preſerving anatomical preparations to ſpirit of wine, or 


compoſitions of alcohol, amber, camphor, &c. becauſe. theſe 


ſoon change into a brown colour; whereas the ſpirit from 
malt preſerves its limpid appearance. When any part is to 
be preſerved wet, waſh it with water till it is no more tinc- 
tured... The water is next to be waſhed away with ſpirits, 


and then the preparation is to be put among ſpirits in a glaſs, 
the mouth 5 which is to be cloſely covered with a glaſs head, 
cover which a wet bladder and leaf-tin-are-to be tied. Com. 
Lit. Norimb. 17 34. Semeſt. 1. Sperim« 9g. 
PREPARATION of infedts, in anatomy. - See Ius e. 
PRESA, in the Italian muſic, is in general a character which 
ſhews —— — 
| 4 


ry 1 


4 


ſing or play: but in particular, in fugues or canons it is thus | 
marked + over the note at which the ſecond part, which is to 
follow or imitate the firſt, muſt begin. If the mark be re- 
peated a ſecond time, it is to ſhew the place where the third 
part muſt begin, to imitate the ſecond ; and ſo on through all 
the parts. See Usus. 
PRESBYS, in zoology, a name uſed by many of the antient na- 
turaliſts for the regulus criſtatus, or golden crowned wren. 
Ray's Ornithol. p. 163. See REGULUs criſtatus. | 
PRESERVATION 7 Corn. A ſucceſsful method of preſerv- 
ing corn, for the uſe of armies, and againſt times of ſcarcity, 
is a moſt uſeful and curious object of enquiry. | 
It is well known that accident often_preſerves corn very long, 
when all the care in the world ſuffers it to decay in a few 
years, the owner knows not why. One very remarkable in- 
tance we have recorded in the memoirs of the academy of 
ſciences'at Paris, in 1708, of ſome corn laid up in the citadel. 
of Metz, in the year 1578, which had kept good to that time 


without any particular care. It was on this occaſion that the | 


ſubje& of preſerving corn in general became the employment 
of the thoughts of the members of the academy, and Mr. 
Reneaume obſerved, 

1. That corn can never be too dry when it is brought into 
the granary, if intended for long keeping; and that in order 
to keep, it muſt be preſerved quite dry and quite clean. 

2. That tho! ſome have imagined that corn increaſes in ſize in 
the granary, and therefore ſhould be cut after a wet ſeaſon, 
and in dewy mornings; yet on the contrary, corn never 


ſwells, if well preſerved, but always ſhrinks and wrinkles up | 


a little: and that the corn of dry ſeaſons is always obſerved to 
keep much better than that of wet ones, which uſually heats 
and decays. And that as to dewy mornings, they are never to 
be choſen for reaping, unleſs on particular occaſions ; as when 
the ſeaſon has been ſo remarkably dry, that the corn is looſe 
in the ears: then; indeed, there is danger of its being loſt by 


falling out while the reaper cuts the ftalk, and this is prevent- | 


ed by cutting it while the dew has wetted the huſks, or the 
grains of corn, and retains them in their places. 

4. It is very certain, that any cern which is dry will, on lay- 
ing it in a moiſt place, ſwell and increaſe in bulk, and will 
become larger by this means. The merchants generally are 
able to find this out, however, and do not care to buy ſuch 
corn, well knowing that it is very ſubject to mould and decay. 
There is another yet more artful method than this in too 
common uſe among the petty merchants, who buy up corn to 
ſell it to the larger dealers, which is this : they heat a large 
piece of freeſtone, and incloſing it in an iron box, they thruſt 
it under the heap of corn, and carefully remove it about to 

every part, at the ſame time gently moiſtening the corn; the 
effect of this is a very conſiderable ſwelling of the corn, inſo- 
much that what they buy as ſixteen buſhels, they ſell after this for 
ſeventeen; but there is no wonder that corn, treated in this 
manner cannot keep. This is an artifice often practiſed alſo 
on oats, and is more profitable in that, as the oats will gain 
at leaſt twice as much in quantity by it as wheat or barley. 
5. If it is abſolutely e at any time to lay up corn in a 
place that is damp, it is beſt to lay it up in the ear, not in 
the looſe ſtate, ſince in that caſe the ſtalk and huſks will ab- 
ſorb a great quantity of the moiſture, and preſerve the corn 
in ſome degree from it. The leaving the chaff with the corn; 
that is, the threſhing, but not fanning it, may alſo be of uſe 
in many caſes, and this takes up but little room in a maga- 
Zine, and it is much the ſame thing to the proprietor, whe- 
ther it be all fanned together, or be only fanned in quantities 
ſufficient for a certain number of days, as it is wanted to be 
uſed ; but tho the trouble is the fame, the advantage is not 
ſo, but is greatly on the fide of the latter practice: we all 
well know the uſe of chaff, and the like dry ſubſtances in 
preſerving fruits for the winter; and this might alone give a 
hint that corn might fare the better for it; but we have alſo 

this additional mark of its uſe in preſerving corn, that the 
zes or ſpelta, called ſpelt corn and white corn, and uſed for 
food in many parts of Germany, is always preſerved in the 
huſk, and is found the leaſt ſubject to decay of all corns. 
From theſe conſiderations it is eaſy to learn, what are to be 
the principal objects of our care in the preſerving corn for the 
uſe of armies, c. The granary muſt be a well choſen place; 
and according to Vitruvius's rules, ſhould always be at the 
top of a houſe, and have its openings only to the north er 
eaſt, that the corn may not be expoſed to the damp winds 
from the ſouth and weft, which are very deſtructive ts it; 
whereas the contrary ones are very neceſſury and wholeſöirie 
do it, ſerving to cool and to dry it frem all external humidity, 
from whatever cauſe. There muſt alſo be openings in the 
roof to be ſet open in dry weather, partly to let in freſh air, 
and partly to let out the warm efluviawhich are often emitted 
the corn. The covering of the'roofs-ſhould-always be of 
hs becauſe in the -worſt ſeaſons, when'the other opening 
cannot. be — there on. always be a conſiderable inlet for 
freſh air, and a out for the vapours- by their joinings, 
which are — If chere happen oi any — 
to the ſouth, great care muſt be taken to ſhut them up in 
moiſt weather, and in the time of the hot ſouthern winds. 


1 


a granary, nor ſhould it ever be built over ſtables; for in g. 
ther of theſe. caſes the corn will certainly ſuffer by the vz. 
pours, and be made damp in one and ill-taſted in the $4 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1708. ny 
The accidents that attend corn in public granaries, are of Ka 
utmoſt importance, and ought to be, well underſtood and 
guarded againſt, See GRANARY. 

Dantzic is the grand ſtorehouſe, or repoſitory of all the fruit 
ful kingdom of Poland. The wheat, barley, and rye,  , 
great part of the country are there laid up in parcels of ny 
ty, thirty, or ſixty laſts in a chamber, according to the 10 
of the room; and this they keep turning every day or two 
to keep it ſweet and fit for ſhiping. A thunder ſtorm bas 
ſometimes been of very terrible conſequence to theſe ſtores 
All the corn of the growth of former years having been found 
ſo much altered by one night's. thunder, that tho' over night 
it was dry, fit for ſhiping or keeping, and proper for uf; 
of any ſort, yet in the morning it was found clammy and flick. 
ing. In this caſe there is no remedy, but the turning al 
ſuch corn three or four times a day for two months or longer; 
in which time it will ſometimes come to itſelf, tho” ſometimes 
Dot. | 

This effect of thunder and lightning is only obſerved to tat 


roughly in the ſtraw before it was threſhed out. The latter 
inconvenience is eaſily prevented by a timely care; but 2; to 


ſtores of the laſt year's corn after every thunder ſtorm, that 
if any, of this have been ſo affected, it may be cured in 
time; for a neglect of turning will certainly utterly deſtroy 
it. Phil. Tranſ. N“. 90. | 
PRESERVATION of other vegetables. This is to be done ſever; 
ways in the ſeveral kinds, and many more might certainly be in- 
vented ; for we are not yet arrived at the perfect method of 
preſerving vegetables with their colours, odours, and all their 


of years. Fruits may be long preſerved in ſpirit of wine, firſt 
well ſaturated with the ſkins and tinging parts of thoſe fruits ; 
and many may be tolerably preſerved in perfectly fermented 
liquors, which generate no more air. The more folid de- 
getable ſubſtances may be preſerved by gently drying in the 
ſun ſhade, or other flack heat. Thus peas or beans may be 


afterwards be boiled in the winter, and will eat young and 
tender, as if juſt gathered. The ways of preſerving fruits 
both dry and moiſt, with ſugar, are now univerſally known; 
and there are in the ſeveral ways many ſecrets in the hands 
of particular artiſts, which it would be well to have generally 
known. Shaw's Lectures, p. 196. | 
PRESS (Cyc!.)—PREss, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to re- 
fiſt, or preſs upon the hand, when either through the ſtiffneſs 
of his neck, or from an ardour to run too much a head, he 


of the hand, and withſtands the effects of the bridle. 
If your horſe is too fiery, and preſſes upon the hand, endeavour 

to pacify him, by making him go more ſoftly, and pulling 
him backwards; and if it proceeds from a ſtiffneſs of the 

ſhoulders and neck, you muſt ſupply him with a caveſſon 
made after the Duke of Newcaſtle's way. See Heavy. 
RESS is alſo uſed for puſhing a horſe forewards, by aſſiſting him 

with the calves of your legs, or even ſpurring him, in order 

to make him goon. | 1 
Pass, or PRESSING, in the ſea language. See ManNING. 
PRESTER, (el.) a word uſed by ſome to expreſs the exter- 

nal part of the neck, which is uſually inflated in anger: with 

others it is a name for the ſerpent dipſas. 


and diligence of a horſe in working a manege. 
PRESTISSIMO, in the Italian muſic, intimates to perform ex- 


. tremely quick, haſtily, and with fury. 

PRESTO, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to ſignify that the part 
it is joined to ſhould be performed gayly, faſt and quick, jet 

not with rapidit . i e we 

Non trobo PRESTO, or men PRESTO, in the Italian muſic, ſig- 
niſfies not too quick, or leſs than preffo. 

Nin PxRs ro, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to intimate that we 
ſhould fing, or play the part to which it is annexed, a little 
briſker and quicker than the preſto alone requires. 

is added to other words, as dagie, grave, -iuires, &c. it adds 
in like manner to the ſlowneſs, or quickneſs of the move” 
ments, n * 

Parsro, Puzsro, in the. Italian muſie, the ſame with pra- 
tiſno. Sre PRBSTISSIII o _ 

PRESUMPTION, praſumprio, in rhetorie, the fame with pre- 

lepfis. Sen PmoLEPSIS; | Go oy ent 4 | 

PRETERNATURAL rains. See thearticde-Rams. __ 

PRIAPE de mer, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the French 
to a; peculiar fpecies of canalis, or tubulus marinus, C 
alſo by ſame authors of that nation, the” arroſoir. 

It is an oblong; and thick hell of this kind, with a large head, 
which is pierced thro? with a great number of holes, ſo 5 
once to.reſemble, in ſome fort, the plans of the penis, — . 


There muſt never be a cellar, or any other plaee under 
nt a ; & «+ 5 ; \. 


| [head of a common gardener's wateri \ This ſpect! 
found at Amboina. See CANALis. Me 3 
| 5 pRIAPEIl, 


9 


place in ſuch corn as is not a year old, or has not ſweated tho. 


the former, all that can be done is carefully to examine all 


ſenſible qualities, as well as their natural form for a number 


dried young in a ſlack oven in their proper ſeaſon, and may 


ſtretches his head againſt the horſeman's hand,, refuſes the ad 


PRESTESSE, in the manege, is uſed to denote the readineſs | 
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J) in botany; * nite given by John Bauhine | ous flower. 11. The leſſer vellow umbellated primula, with 
m G 1 358. ſmall ſpecies of tobacco called | a foliaceous ſtalk and flower. 12. The garden umbe tated 
b Mr Tournefort and others, nicotiana minor. See the ar- yellow prizula. 13. The garden white umbellated img. 


ticle NicoTIANA. 


14. The garden red umbellated primula, 15. The ferrugine- 


PRIAPOLITHUS, a name given by ſome authors to a ſtone ous umbellated garden premula. 16. The common wild many 


found about Caſtro in Italy, which very aptly reſembles the 


figure of the human penis. i 5 5 
PRICK (Cycl. )—PRICK, or PiNch, in the manege, is to give 
a horſe a gentle touch of the ſpur, without clapping them 


hard to him. To rick or pinch, is an aid ; but to appuyer, | 


hard with the ſpur, is correction. 
PRICKING (Cycl.)—PR1CKING of a horſe's foot, in the ma- 
nege, is the hurt received by a nail driven too far into the foot, 
ſo as to reach the quick, or preſs the vein in the horſe's foot 

1 he is ſhod. a 
pile back, in natural hiſtory, a ſmall fiſh ſo called from 
the prickles on its ſides and back. Vaſt numbers of theſe little 
61h are to be found in almoſt all freſh waters, wherever it is 
poſſible for fiſh to live, as Mr. Arderon informs us, Phil. Tranſ. 
No. 482. ſect. 15. who gives us ſome account of theſe crea- 
tures. They are very deſtructive to the ſpawn of all ſorts of 
fi; and they themſelves are tormented to death by a kind 
of louſe of an oval figure, with eight legs and a very tran- 
ſparent body. This louſe has little fins always in motion, 
whether it be ſwimming about or fixed on the fiſh. 
PRIDE of the Jſis, a name given by Dr. Plot to the common 
lampern, from its being found very plentifully and very deli- 
cate in that river. | 
It is to be obſerved, that we diſtinguiſh between the lampern 
and lamprey, which, tho' words very nearly the ſame in 
ſound, are yet the names of two different fiſhes : what we 


call the lampern, is the /ampetra parva fluviatihs of Willugh- | 


by ; this is the fiſh found in the Ifis. The lamprey is the 
lampetra of Willughby, and others: they are both ſpecies of 
the petromyzon of Artedi. See the articles PETROMYZON 
and LAMPETRA. 7 | | 
PRIDE gavel, a cuſtom in the manor of Rodely in the county 
of Glouceſter; by which to this day a rent is paid to the 
lord, by certain tenants, in duty and acknowledgement to him 
for their liberty and privilege of fiſhing for lampreys or lam- 
prids in the river Severn. Tayl. Hiſt. Gavelk. 112. Blount. 
PRIMIER (Cycl.)—PrIMIER ſerjeant, the King's firſt ſerjeant 
at law, | | 
PRIMING (Cycl.)—Pr1MING-iron, in gunnery, a ſmall ſharp 
iron, which is thruſt into the touch-hole of a great gun, and 
pierces into the cartridge that holds the powder, that ſo they 
_ put in the prime-powder, or touch-powder, to fire off 
the piece. 
PRIMO {Cycl. )=Pr1mo, in the Italian muſic, is often abridg- 
ed thus, P?. or IS. and added to other words, as, primo canto, 
the firſt treble; alto primo, the firſt counter tenor; tenore 
primo, the firſt tenor; baſſo primo, the firſt baſs ; fagotto primo, 
the firſt baſſoon ; choro primo, the firſt chorus, &c. : 
PRIMULA, or PRIMUL A veris, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of plants, the characters of which 


are theſe : the cup is a general involucrum, ſmall, compoſed | 
of many leaves, and containing ſeveral flowers. The ſepa- 


rate perianthium of every flower is tubular, and of a penta- 
gonal figure, compoſed of one leaf, divided into five ſegments, 
placed ere, and remaining when the flower is fallen. The 
flower is compoſed of only one leaf, in form of a cylin- 
dric tube, of the length of the cup, terminated by a ſmall he- 
miſphere neck. The margin is ſpread open, and divided into 
ve ſegments, which are obtuſe, inverted in the ſhape of a 
heart at their ends, and have a rim round their edges. The 
ſtamina are five very ſhort filaments, ſituated within the tube 
of the flower. The antheræ are erect, pointed, and converge 
toward one another at their ends. The germen of the piſtil- 
lum is globoſe. The ſtyle is ſlender, and of the length of 
the cup, and the ſtigma is globoſe. The fruit is a cy kndrie 
capſule, nearly of the length of the cup, covered, containing 
only one cell, and ſplitting open. Its top is dented into ten 
legments, The ſeeds are numerous and round. "The recep- 
_ is - an oblong oval figure and free. Linnæi Genera 

nt. p. 63. | PR | 
The characters of this genus, according to Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: the flower conſiſts of only one leaf, which is ex- 


panded wide at the mouth, and divided into feveral fegments. | 


no cup is tubular, and from it atiſes a piſtil, which is fixed 
ike a nail into the hinder part of the flower, and afterwards | 
omes a fruit, or an oblong cafe, cloſely ſurrounded by the 
* containing ſmall - roundiſh ſeeds, affixed to a pla- 
The ſpecies of primule, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
| eſe : 1. The fweet yellow-flowered ſingle primula, com- 
monly called the cowflip. 2. The taller ſingle prima, with 
. flower. 3. The ſcentleſs primila, which has no cup to 
flowers. 4. The ſcentleſs primula, with double flowers. 
Tun de ſweet primula, with indented or difleRted cups. 6. 
Primula, with a foliaceous head inſtead of flowers. 7. 

„s yellow, mountain, hairy primula. B. The red-flowered 
—— 9. The white-flowered primula. 10. The great 


flowered pri-ula, 17. The double many: flowered ſpring pr;- 
mula. 18. The ſweet proliferous primula. 19. Ihe large- 
- flowered proliferous primula. 20. The white-flowered proli- 
ferous primu a. 21. The purple-flowered proliferous prima. 
22. The ferrugineous-flowered proliferous primula, 23. The 
great-flowered, pale, whitiſh, ſingle primula. 24. The pure 
white ſingle-flowered primula. 25. The green flowered ſingle 
primula. 26. The double green-flowered primula. 27. The 
green and white ſingle- flowered primula. 28. The double- 
flowered ſeparately divided primroſe, called Heſket's primroſe. 
29. The deep green-flowered primula, with fimbriated edges. 
30. The Conſtantinople primula, with a pale purple flower. 
31. The Conſtantinople primula, with a large purple flower. 
32. The Conſtantinople primula, with ſmaller purple flowers. 
33. The Conſtantinople primula, with a ſcarlet flower. 34. 
The Conſtantinople primula, with a ferrugineous flower with. 
white ſpots. 35. The Conftantinople primula, with white 
flowers. 36. The Conſtantinople primula, with pale fleſh- 
coloured flowers. 37. The Conſtantinople primula, with 
ee flowers. 38. The Conſtantinople primula, with pale 
lemon- coloured flowers. 39. The Conſtantinople priniula, 
with a ruſty whitiſh flower. 40. The Conſtantinople primu/a; 
with a browniſh flower. | 
The flowers of this plant are eſteemed greatly cephalic and 
nervine. They are recommended in palſies, apoplexies, and 
all nervous diſorders. | 
The primula may be known when not in flower, by their 
having rugged and wrinkled leaves of a thin conſiſtence. Tourn. 
Inſt. p. 124, 125. | 
PRIMUS (Gel.) Pa uus Brachii moventium, in anatomy, a 
name given by Veſalius, and ſome others who have copied 
from him, to a muſcle generally known under the name of 
the pecteralis. See the article PECTORALIS. | 
PRIMUs communium laryngis, in anatomy, a name given by Caſ- 
ſerius and ſome others to the muſcle more generally known 
by the name of the ernothyroidæus, or ſterno-thyroides. See 
the article STERNOTHYROIDZUS. h | 
Primus hycidis offis muſculus, in anatomy, a name given by Fal- 
lopius and ſome others to the muſcle of the os Hoides, called by 
Albinus /ternohyoideus. | 
PRIMus oculum movens, in anatomy, a name given by Veſalius 


and others the adudFor. It is called by Fabricius the rectus in- 
terior, and by ſome the bibitorius. ; CE 
PrIMus propriorum auricule muſculus, in anatomy, a name given 
by Caſſerius to one of the muſcles of the head, called by Al- 
binus the auriculam attollens, and by Cowper and Winflow 
ſuberior auriculæ, which ſee. | WE 
PRINCE (Cycl. )—PRINCE of the Senate. There was one mem- 
ber of the Roman Senate diſtinguiſhed always from the reſt by 
the title of Prince F the Senate. This title was given of 
courſe to that perſon whoſe name was called over the firſt in 
the roll of the Senate, whenever it was renewed by the cenſors, 
He was always one of conſular and cenſorian dignity. 
Aſter the inſtitution of the cenſors, it became a cuſtom to 
_ confer this title of Prince of the Senate on the oldeſt ſenator 
then living of cenſorian dignity. Yet there were no peculiar 
rights annexed to this title, nor any other advantage, except 
an acceſſion of authority, from a notion which it would na- 
turally imprint of a fuperior merit in thoſe who bore it. 
Allan of Rom. Sen. p. 147, 149. See SENATE. _ 
PRINCE of pleaſantry, prince de pla ſance, in the cuſtoms of Flan- 
ders. See SpOR Ts. 3 f 
PRINCE of the horſe-comb, in the cuſtoms of Flanders. See 
SPORTS. | 55 8 
Princes feather, in botany, a name given to the amaranth. 
See AuARAN TH. i as ; 
PRIxCES metal, Copper, tho' one of the leſs precious metals, 
— has been found of ſo great ufe in the common affairs ot 
ife, that ſcarce any other has been ſubject to ſo many trials 
for its improvement, or the rendering it either more beautiful 
or more fit for certain purpoſes. e ow Ros Cs 
One of the fitft diſcoveries in theſe attempts was the making 
it into braſs, by means of an addition of lapis calaminaris ; 
and tho? it was not at that time known to be a ftone which 
contained any metal, yet the braſs was _— found to weigh 
one third more than the copper which had been uſed in the 
This yellow metal gave many people hopes of making copper 
approach yet nearer to gold, and without knowing that zink 
was the ſeparated metalline part of lapis calaminaris, the ex- 
perimenters ſoon found, by happy accident or repeated chance 
mixtures, that it would give copper a yet finer and purer yel- 
low; but it was alſo found, that this mixed metal was much 
more brittle than braſs made in the common way. This, 
however, did not prevent the world from fill valuing it for 


1 


ſuch works as were to be fihiſhed by calling. and did not re- 


— 


94 - 


Primula, with a foliaceous ſtalk and foliace- 


uire the hammer: and we, who it in perfection. 


to one of the four nuſculi recti of the eye, called by Albinus 
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PRI. 


called it princes metal, from Prince Rupert, whom ſome ſup- 
| Poſed to have been the inventor of it; but the greateſt per- 
fecdion this metal was ever brought to, was by two French- 


men, Mr. La Croix and Mr, Le Blanc. Their methods of 
making the compoſition, tho? both beautiful, were very dif- 
ferent. Mr. Le Blanc's was the brighteſt, and of the moſt 


elegant and lively colour ; but Mr. La Croix's was greatly ſu-| 


perior to that in ductility and ſoftneſs, ſo that it was very 
eaſily malleable. 5 

Mr. La Croix invented a ſort of varniſh or lacquer for his me- 
tal, which added a ſomewhat deeper tinge to it, as it was na- 
turally rather too pale; and had this farther advantage, that 
while it remained on the metal, it preferyed it from ruſt or de- 
cay. This is a very material point in regard to a metal of 
which copper is the baſis, ſince that is, of all other metals, 
© moſt ſubject to be injured by the air, or by the contact of li- 
quids of almoſt any kind. Mr. Le Blanc's metal is of a deep- 
er, yet equally lively colour, and remarkably bright; and is 
of ſuch a temper as to be admirably fitted for working. The 
whole hiſtory of theſe metals is certainly, that they are com- 
poſed of zink and copper in different proportions the one to 


the other; but it is not eaſy, without the help of numerous | 


experiments, to determine what 1s to be the true proportion 
for either. 
The microſcope, however, ſhews a manifeſt difference, which 
may lead ſomewhat towards it; for the metal of La Croix 1s 
' ſeen to be compoſed merely of a number of irregular ftriz, 
\ While the other is diſcovered to conſiſt of always two regular 
beds of them, which meet in the center of the piece; hence 
it is that this is always brittle, and will not well poliſh. The 
fabrick of theſe metals was long kept a ſecret ; but it was al- 
ways to be diſcovered by melting it in a crucible in a ſtrong 
fire, when it always ſent up plain flowers of zink, and the 
remaining metal appeared no other than copper altered by ca- | 
lamine; that is, common braſs. Mem. Acad. Par. 17 32. 
PRINCIPALIS, in ſome antient Latin writers of muſic, is uſed 
for the chord or note called vzary by the Greeks. See the 
articles HYPATE, TETRACHORD, and DIAGRAM. 
PRINCIPIUM recti abdominis, in anatomy, a name given by 
Veſalius to a muſcle generally known at this time under the 
name of the pyramidalis. 


PRINCIPLE (chcl.) — Some antient philoſophers diſtinguiſhed | 


between principles, zex=+, and elements raxuc, Principles ac- 
_ cording to them, were neither compoſed nor produced; but 
the elements were complex or compounded beings. Plutarch, 
ap. Eller. in Mem. de Acad. de Berlin, 1746. e 

It would be endleſs to enumerate all the opinions of philoſo- 
| phers concerning the elements of bodies. A late author has 
given us a ſummary of many of theſe opinions; and, laſtly, 
adds his own, that fire and water are the only things which 


properly deſerve the name of elements, or principles of na- 


tural bodies; fire being the active, and water the paſſive prin- 


ciple. According to him, water is convertible into air, and 


into earth, by means of fire. Hence the four, vulgarly called | 


elements, may be reduced to two. He endeavours to eſta- 


bliſh his doctrine on the experiments of Boyle, Hales, and | 


Muſchenbroek. Vid. Eller, in Mem. de P Acad. de Berlin, 


5 . : 

Original PRINCIPLE, principium originale, a name given by Ta- 
chenius and ſome other authors, to ſalt, without conſidering 
it as acid, alkali, or of any other particular kind, or any 
mode of exiſtence. | 
being alkali till after burning, and ſo on; but ſalt that is the 


| baſe of theſe, being evidently exiſtent in the bodies, and, in 


; regard to wood, ſeeming indeed to conſtitute its character 


as ſuch, ſince the evaporation of it cauſes the wood to looſe 
all its ſtrength and to decay: for we find that in rotten wood 
there is no alkali at all; and the Venetians, who ſink their. 
timber for ſhip-building into water while it is green, prevent, 


by that means, the evaporation of thoſe falts, and leave the | 


wood little leſs durable than ſtone. On theſe and the like 
principles, Tachenius ſuppoſes ſalt to be the true original 
principle of bodies; but many others allow this name only to 
* water, or at leaſt that water is, in almoſt all natural bodies, 
the moſt copious, the moſt active, and the moſt influencing 
part; yet even this is found to agree much better with ſome 
bodies than with others. The birch and elder feed more 
. kindly on a thin uliginous moiſture ; the elm, the pine, the 
fir, and cedar, chuſe a ftronger liquor; yet theſe and many 


more, the moſt widely different that can be from one another, | 


are often ſeen to draw their whole ſuſtenance and bulk, whe- 
ther annual or perennial, from the ſame piece of ground, im- 
pregnated ſo far as is poſſible to be judged of with the ſame 
fort of juices, and from the ambient air and dews, when as 
yet by our beſt diligence we cannot diſtinguiſh the liquors or 
" Zalts: approaching cloſely. to their ſeveral roots; and if we 
_ wholly take away, and exchange all the earth from the roots 
of trees whoſe barks, ſap, and fruit, have very much differ- 
Ving ſalts, and are of very different kinds, yet we ſhall find 
each Wn to proſper better by the exchange, inſtead of being 
- anjured i n 2 1 0 1. 
* Hence we may fuſpect, that the very contextures of the bodies 
of plants, from the firſt germination of the ſeed, and as they 


The ſalt of wood or vegetables, not | 
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are, however ſmall and imperceptible, the natur 
| bics, where the common water and air are changed into th 
different juices, gums, reſins, Cc. as the animal Organiz . 
tion in the body of the cow changes the juices of Sy fe 
of graſs and eſculent vegetable, into one and the ſame milk ; 
The ſea-plants growing on ſhells, or affixed to yet barder 


ſtones, taking no nouriſhment from the thing they grow 


al alem. 


from the ambient water; yet that water giving to di 

ſpecies of them, tho W094 the ſame to al” ee 
tures of herbaceous to ſome; tough and horny to others; oy 
to ſome, abſolutely ſtony; as to the corals, many of which 
have been eſteemed by the generality of authors, abſolut 
ſtones. | a 
Trees of ſeveral different kinds are found in America grow- 
ing out of the ſame dry and hard rock, and the various kind; 
of ſucculent plants; the poiſonous ones and their oppoſites, ot 
remedies, as the euphorbium and the antieuphorbium ie 
moſt acrid and pungent, and the moſt ſoft and emollient. out 
of the ſame barren lands of Arabia, where it could 10 be 
expected that any plant could grow at all. Hence it is ear 
to apprehend, how the ſeeds in their time, and after them the 
roots, ſtems, and leaves of trees, may be the proper ſtrainer; 
to ſeparate and prepare the ſeveral ſaps and juices, and to fer. 


ment the liquors into their ſeveral particular ſalts. See the at- 
ticle VEGETATION and SALT. 


PRINCIPLE, in chemiſtry. It is impoſſible to diſcover the vir. 


tues of any body, or to find how mixed bodies of di 
kinds ſtand related to the human body, either for 3 
vation of its functions entire, or the reſtoring them when 
loſt or impaired ; or, finally, for the total deſtruction there- 
of ; till we know the principles of which they conſiſt, and 
likewiſe the mixture and proportion of ſuch principles in bo- 
dies to which their effects are chiefly owing. Wherefore 
having diſcovered by various ways the parts into which a true 
chemical analyſis reſolves bodies, we muſt look upon fuch 
ſimple parts into which all mixts are reſolvable, and of which 
they ſeem to be compounded, as their true and genuine pri- 
ciples. | | | 
The antient chemiſts having obſerved, that in analyſing all 
bodies whatever, they obtained a ſpirit, or mercury, ſulphur, 
ſalt, water, and earth, concluded the number of Po mciples to 
be five. If wine, for inſtance, be diſtilled in a proper alem- 
bic, a burning water or ſpirit will firſt ariſe, and next an in- 
ſipid water, which they call phlegm ; a thick viſcid maſs alone 
remaining in the ſtil]; this put into another veſſel, or retort, 
and expoſed to a more intenſe and violent heat, a ſmall por- 
tion of phlegm comes over firſt, then an acid water, which 
according to them is ſtill ſpirit or mercury, and next a fit 
oily ſubſtance, called ſulphur : what remains ſtill in the fe- 
tort is next burnt to aſhes in an open fire; theſe aſhes we 
thrown into an earthen veſſel, with a proper quantity of bol. 
ing water, which they impregnate with their ſalt ; this water 
being filtred thro” cap paper, and afterwards evaporated, leaves 
the ſalt at the bottom of the veſſel ; and the other part of the 
aſhes, which the water could not take up, or have any ef 
Me is termed the earth of the ſubſtance, or its caput mo- 
uum. | 
Of theſe five principles the chemiſts have reckoned two to be 
paſſive, water and earth; and three to be active, ſpirit, (ul- 
phur, and ſalt; and on theſe laſt they have thought the whole 
virtue of the mixed body depended. In this analyſis we ma 
obſerve, that there is a twofold ſpirit ; one oily and inflam- 
. mable, which riſes firſt by a gentle heat, and is termed ſpirit 
of wine, another acid penetrating like that of vinegar. he- 
ſide theſe, the chemiſts give the name of ſpirit to other pene- 
trating volatile, or urinous liquors, obtained from the parts df 
animals; ſuch as the ſpirit of urine, hartſhorn, and ſuch like 
ſubſtances : but the later chemiſts have baniſhed theſe ſpirits 
from the number of their principles, as being nothing eiſe thi 
ſulphur and falt diſſolved in water. Thus ſpirit of nitre, 
others of that kind, are only acid ſalts in water; ſpirit o 
hartſhorn, or urine, alkaline ſalts ; and ſpirit of wine, or of 
turpentine, an zthereal attenuated oil. 


Some of the moderns deny likewiſe, that either ſulphur dt 
ſalt deſerve the names of principles or elements, as not being 
the moſt ſimple ſubſtances producible by chemiſtry. For ſu- 
phur, when heated with due care, may. be reſolved into fal, 
water, and earth; as is evident by diſtilling fetid diſtilled ol 
ſeveral times with quick-lime, which by this treatment Jie 
in large quantities a volatile ſalt, diflolved in phlegm, toe 
ther with a caput mortuum or earth. Athereal oils alſo af 
| only fat thick oils lk that of olives attenuated by fl uh 
diſſolved in water; as may be proved by theſe. two exP 
ments. If oil of olives, or any other of that kind be mixe 
with a fermenting liquor, ſuch as a ſolution of honey in ., 
ter; the whole may be converted into an inflammable {pur 
And if a quart of ſpirit of wine, diluted with ſu quatt 
common water, be expoſed in a cold place to the open ® 
the yolatile ſalts willrfly off and leave drops, of oil {wins 
at top, which are in every reſpect the ſame with oil of out 
or almonds. | PETE | 


| ! for gradually from the inviſible princidla of their ſeeds 


: 
: 


Salt is no more a principle than ſulphur 3. becauſe it m. 
proper management, be at length reduced to earth and 15 


on, but being as it were all root, and taking the whole 


PRE 


Thus nitre by diſtillation may be almoſt wholly reduced to ani 


1 Catit: but if it be burnt with tartar, or charcoal duſt, it 
8 al ſalt, called fixed nitre : this, if ſuffered to 
| run per deliquium, and afterwards filtred thro? cap paper, will 
leave a large quantity of earth behind ; and if the ſame liquor 
be diſtilled to dryneſs, an inſipid water will come over, and 
the ſalt remaining at the bottom of the retort, wil be found 
to have loſt a great part of its quantity; and if the operation 
be often repeated, nothing will at length remain but earth. 

Again, the vitrification of alkaline ſalts ſeems to be nothing 
put the converſion of them into earth; for glaſs has no qua- 
| lities different from thoſe of earth, Rs 
What we have proved by experiments, in reſolving bodies, 

may be farther confirmed by others relating to the formation 
and compoſition of them; and particularly by Van Helmont's 
famous experiment of the willow. He took about two hun- 
dred pounds of earth dried in an oven, and put it into a veſ- 
{el covered with an iron-lid full of holes: in this earth he ſet 
a branch of willow, weighing about five pounds ; which ſoon 
took root, and grew ſo much, that in eight years time it weigh- 
ed one hundred and ſixty pounds; the earth it ſtood in having, | 
during all this time, lo only a few ounces; ſo that the whole 

increaſe of the tree muſt have been owing to rain water, with 


a very ſmall proportion of earth; and the ſalts and ſulphurs | 
therein muſt have been compoſed of two elements alone. | 
The experiments of this. kind, made by the illuſtrious Mr. | 


Boyle on ſmall ſprigs of mint, marjoram, balm, pennyroyal, 

&c. ſet in ſmall vials filled only with pure water, are. yet 
more to be depended on. Theſe increaſe in a ſhort time to 
double their firſt weight; and being afterwards diſtilled, they 
yielded the very ſame e they would have done, had they 
grown in the moſt proper ſoil. From all this it cannot but be 
allowed, that ſalt and oil owe their original to water and earth. 
Water and earth do indeed, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, deſerve the 
name of principles; but in the formation of mixed bodies a 
third principle muſt neceſſarily concur with them; for as they 
are of themſelves wholly unactive, ſomething muſt be ſup- 
poſed to give them their motion and activity: without this, 
water would immediately turn to ice; and as there are few 
bodies out of which fire may not be drawn, it is evdient that 
there muſt be ſome active, moveable principle in them all, 
to which the motion of the other parts is owing. There- 
fore, tho this principle ſhould not fall under our Caſes in the 
fame manner as the others do, that can be no reaſon for | 
doubting its exiſtence, ſince it muſt concur in the compoſi- 

tion of all bodies; which, if they were made of water and 
earth alone, would remain for ever without any virtue or ener- 
£y- This they muſt receive from another principle; and ac- 
cording to the different combinations of all the three, bodies 


are formed with different properties and powers, We ac-| 


knowledge, therefore, three ſimple ſubſtances in bodies, which 


are properly elements or principles; one active, which may be | 


termed fire; and two paſſive, water and earth. From the 
moſt imple union, or connection of theſe three, ſalt ariſes ; 
which conſequently is to be looked upon as the moſt ſimple: 


| of all mixed bodies. The next to that in ſimplicity is ſul-| 


Phur or oil, made by an union of theſe three principles, and of 
falt. Geoffroy, Tract. p. EY OI on Toa ka 
Elementary earth is the ſame with the terra damnata, or ca- 


Put mortuum of the chemiſts ; being a fimple, friable, porous | 


ſubſtance, without ſmell or taſte, conſiſting of particles of-no 
pays figure, and altogether unfit for motion. The poro- 
ticles ; and as theſe particles oftentimes touch one another on- 
ly by their angles, the whole maſs muſt neceſſarily be friable, 
and the want of taſte and ſmell may be owing to the inap- 
titude of the particles of earth to motion. 5 
In any analyſis of bodies, the laſt thing is always this princi- 

Fl: earth; and in their compoſition it ſeems to ſerve as a ba- 
1s Or foundation to the other parts of the mixture, and to it 


e dryneſs, ſolidity, and hardneſs of bodies is in a great mea- | 
La 


ſure to be aſcribed. Geoffrey, Tract. p. 11. 


dementary water is a ſimple liquid, inſipid, inodorous pellu- 5 
cid ſubſtance; its fluidity is owing entirely to the action of 
» and when that action is very great, its parts are aQually | _ 


divided, and the whole turned to vapours ; but when it is very 


| 2 they cohere ſtrongly, and turn to ice. This element 


me chemiſts call phlegm, and it may be conceived to conſiſt 


of ſmall ſmooth parti o oo 

4 1mooth particles, of an oblong or oval figure, and 
PIE rigid and inflexible. From the minuteneſs of its 
An ez it eaſily penetrates the, pores of "almoſt all bodies. 
ſeems more agreeable to the fluidity of waters, | 


n oval figure 


oy lo to its motion, than a ſperical one; and likewiſe to the 


© 


LY ve obſerve in ice, the points of contact in ſpherical 


Rory being too few to form ſo ſtrong a coheſion. Were its | 

5 angular and flexible, they would be too weak to pe- 
| i diſſolve ſalts, and would likewiſe be too much re- | 
the ſubſtance. their ſurface is ſmooth, they can eaſily enter | 


Netrate and 


of ſalts, and afterwards as eaſily ſeparate their 
arts, that is, diff ] 22 2140 4» . +; . f 
The 22 5.— olve them by their rigidity and oval figure. 


Th.) cannot vellicate the nerves of the tongue and noſtrils. 


of fire, water, earth, and ſalt; and it may be conceived to 


ity of earth ſeems to ariſe from the irregular figure of its par- enter the interſtices of theſe flocculi, without wed br, away 
tl 


ſome of them from the reſt, and thus by degrees 


ol acids being laid into theſe interſtices, increaſe the denſity, 
and ftrengthen the texture of the flocculi; and from the di- 


ſmell in water ſeems to be owing to 5 
th imoothneſs, obtuſeneſs, and ſmallneſs of is part es, | 


uidity of the water art | a 
— ag 4 water ariſes from the ſmallneſs, \mooth- | 
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neſs and figure of its particles, and from their eaſy motion 
by the fire contained in their interſtices. Without the 
action of fire ſeparating theſe particles, and keeping them in 
continual motion, their fluidity would preſently be ſoſt; how 
much ſoever their natural figure may diſpoſe them to it, and 
they would become one ſolid maſs. On the other hand, if 
the action of fire upon them be very great, they are farther 
ſeparated from one another, and fly off in vapour and ſmoke. 
In fine, water is tranſparent, becauſe its pores are ſo diſpoſed, 
as readily to tranſmit the rays of light. Ge. Tract. p. 10. 
We reckon elementary fire the fir principle of bodies, as be- 
ing that from whence all the reſt receive their activity: it is 
a ſimple and moſt ſubtle body, in a continual ſwift motion, 
filling and eaſily penetrating the pores of all other bodies. Its 
immenſe ſubtlety is evident from this, that it pervades all 
bodies whatſoever, and its ſwift motion from that rapidity 
which it is capable of communicating to them. Its force is 
in proportion to the quantity of it any where collected. In the 
ſun, which may be looked upon as a vaſt congeries of this 
ſubſtance, its motion is moſt violent. In culinary fires, the 
quantity and motion of it are not ſo great, but ſtill greater 
than in ſpirituous and volatile liquors, where it is hardly to 
be perceived, except when they are ſet on fire. Not only all 
motion, but alſo heat is owing to fire, which as it exiſts in 
bodies, is nothing elſe but the exceſſive motion of their parts. 
It is too ſubtle and active ever to be collected pure in chem. 
cal analyſes; wherever it is found it is always unit d with 
water and earth in ſalts and ſulphurs; and is \-metimes con- 
centred in bodies in ſo great quantities, as conſiderably to in- 
creaſe their weight; as is evident in calcined antimony, in 
which there is in the operation an addition made of almoſt a 
fifth part. Geoffroy, Tract. p. 9. 5 
What the chemiſts call oil or ſulphur, is not à ſimple ſub- 
ſtance, but a body compounded of earth; fire, water, and 
ſalt; but as it is uſually ſeparated entire in chemical analyſes, 
it has been uſually eſteemed a chemical principle or element 
of bodies ;- and is, indeed, tho' a real compound, yet not 
without conſiderable difficulty to be reduced to its principles. 
It may be defined tobe a fluid, viſcid, inflammable, tranſparent 
body, without taſte or ſmell, (tho by mixing it differently 
with ſalts theſe different qualities are produced) compounded 


conſiſt of many flakes, or flocculi, each of which is again 
made up of very ſmall flexible filaments; formed of the four 
e word gre mentioned, by fermentations, as well in the 
. bowels of the earth, as in the bodies of vegetables and ani- 
mals; thus an aromatic plant growing in water will, by diſ- 
tillation, yield an oil, which could never have been obtained 
from the water in which it ſtood ; and all oils may by art be 
reſolved into water, earth, and ſalt: from theſe filaments va- 
riouſly concreted ariſe the flakes already mentioned, which are 
of different thickneſſes ;. and in the pores thereof is lodged 
the element of fire, which alſo runs in little ſtreams thro? 
their interſtices. On theſe depend the ſpecific levity, in- 
flammability, and fluidity of oil ; but as notwithſtanding the 
inteſtine motion . cauſed by the element of fire, the floctuli 
ſtill adhere, in ſome meaſure, together; this ffuid muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be more viſcid than any other. 5 
From what has been ſaid concerning the nature of alkaline 
. falts, and the figure and ſtructure of the oily flocculi, it is 
_ Eaſy to conceive why all alkalies diſſolve ſulphurs; for fince 
the alkaline particles are ſpherical and prickly, they cannot 
otoughly 
. diſſolving them. But the denſe, rigid, and pointed molecule 


" verſity of theſe and of the acid ſpicula mixed with them, 
_ ariſe the different kinds of fulphurs. K hs 

Sulphurs formed in the earth, of fire; acid falt, water, and 
a very fine earth, are termed ſimple bitumens, atid theſe bi- 
tumens diffelved in a large quantity of water, form the mineral 
oils or petrolea; but if they are mixed with earth and falt, the 
common ſolid bitumens are produced, diffeting from one an- 
other in degrees of purity, according to the quantity and groſs- 
neſs of the earth, or different degrees of mixture. Thus foſ- 
file or pit: coal, jet, amber, and the common bitumens, and bi- 
tuminoſe carths are produced. If there be but a ſmall quantity 
of earth and much acid ſalt, the common mineral ſulphur or 
brimſtone is formed: if the mineral original bitumen is joined 
to'a fulible earth, capable of vitrification, it communicates 
to it a metallic form, that is the ſound, brightneſs, ſoftneſs, 
ductility, malleability, and all the other ſenſible qualities of 
es of als. 14 5 N ” 19 314 . 


metals. a 
This origin of mineral bitumens may be confirmed by'muny 
experiments. If a mixture of equal parts of oil of vitriol, 
and oil of turpentine, be digeſted together for a, conſiderable 
time in a very gentle heat, and afterwards diftiffed in a retort, 
there will come over firſt à yellowiſh liquor reſembling pe- 
troleum boch in ſmell and confiſtence ; and what remains in 
the retort is at firſt a ſoft bitumen, and afterwards turns into 
a hard black maſs, eaſily inflamimable, and ſmelling in the 
burning exactly lk 
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continued, a white acid _ _ next be obtained, "Which 
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by ſtanding lets fall a grey powder, which is 'true common | Salt alkali has its name from the Arabian vl, a plant, from 
rimſtone ; a yellow ſubſtance of the like nature adhering] whoſe aſhes a ſalt proper for glaſs making was obtained; and 
Avi to the neck of the retort ; what is left behind bein from thence it came to be uſed for the fixed ſalts got from the 
a black, ſhining, light, ſubſtance, diſpoſed in thin diſgregated |. aſhes of all plants, and afterwards for all ſalts and other ſub- 
ſtrata or plates, like ſome of the foliaceous tales, and in theſe | ſtances whatever, that will ferment with acids. | 
iron may be diſcovered by the help of the loadſtone. Thus | Acrid or alkaline ſalt ſeems to be a congeries of ſpherical pa. 
therefore all theſe bitumens may be artificially produced; and ticles, with rough, prickly ſurfaces ; becauſe of their vreat gif. 
the moſt accurate analyſes of the natural ones, confirm the poſition to motion, and their corroſive burning taſte The 
manner of their formation. | 1 I points of their ſurfaces act on the nervous papillz of the 
Thus the chemiſts have ſhewn, that metals are nothing but] tongue like ſo many files; whereas acid fait is only pungent, 
bituminous ſubſtances, which have undergone a long digeſ- But” then' by theſe points a larger ſurface is expoſcd to the 
es by depriving them of their. ſulphur they are rſt action of the fire. than could otherwiſe be, and thus the par. 
reduced to aſhes, and afterwards to glaſs; this is eaſily ſeen ticles of ſome alkaline ſalts are very volatile, or ealily raiſed 
in the imperfe& metals; for if fy. them be expoſed to a by a gentle heat. ; The origin of this ſalt is probably from a 
long heat, and eſpecially if to the rays of the ſun collected connection of acid points and terreſtrial particles; becauſe, in 
by A large burning glaſs, the ſulphureous principle flies off, || many operations in chemiſtry, ſuch ſalts ariſe from the mix. 
and only a calx or aſhes will be left behind; which in a| ture of acid falts and earth; as we ſee particularly in the pre. 
more vehement degree of fire are preſently vitrified, and | paration of fixed nitre and fermentation of urine. 
N by reſtoring the ſulphur this glaſs may be again reduced to Nitre being diſtilled, leaves a compound fixed ſalt behind, of 
metal. gs 4 - the ſame nature with ſea-ſalt; - out of which, by a nicer if. 
The inflammable ſubſtances in animals and Ky. pi con- tillation, an acid liquor may be extracted without any volatile 
fift of a different combination of the principle of ſulphur and ſalt, or at leaſt but a very ſmall quantity: but if-the ſame 
acid falt ; for the oil or ſulphur in theſe is formed by a ſmall |: fixed falt be previouſl fer mented, and then diſtilled, it yields 
portion of earth joined to the elementary fire, water, and acid a large quantity of volatile ſalt, and a'very little fixed ſalt or 
_ falt; this oil when joined to an acid ſalt produces gums ; when] acid; . becaufe by fermentation or calcination, the acid and 
joined to a fine acid, and a new. acceflion of fiery particles, | terreſtrial particles are intimately mixed, the acid ſpicula en- 
it produces eſſential oils and inflammable ſpirits; but if the] tering the pores of the earth, and ſo forming new molecules, 5 
acids are more groſs, by reaſon of a larger quantity of earth ö which are denſe and cloſe toward the center, and prickly On 1 
joined to them, it forms reſins, as we learn from the artifi-| the ſurface by the acid points ſticking out. Such are the par- 
_ cial compoſitions of all theſe fubſtances. By mixing ſpirit] ticles of volatile alkalies, of which, if a great number be 
of wine with volatile ſpirit of urine, we obtain a mucilagi-| joined together, they muſt cohere very ſtrongly by means of 
nous concretion, or thin gum: oil of olives and ſalt of tar- their points, and form maleculæ of irregular figures; in the 
| tar melted together, make a kind of ſoap or thick gum ; and] pores of which, watery, ſulphureous, earthy, or acid par- 
if ſpirit of wine be digeſted for a long time with oil of vitriol, | ticles may be received and abſorbed. _ 
and then diſtilled, an inflammable oil is obtained, reſembling | Hence it is, that theſe ſalts are ſeldom pute; and as they are 
in ſmell and other qualities the eſſential oils of plants, a true very often fifled with particles of earth, they reſiſt the moſt 
_ refin being left behind in the retort © «© ' Violent degree of fire, and will ſooner melt than be raifed by it, 
In animals this ſame oleaginous principle forms the fat and! This is the true nature of fixed alkaline alt, ſuch as ſalt of 
other glutinous or gelatinous ſubſtances ; theſe laſt being com- tartar, or the ſalts got from the aſhes of plants, called lixiyial 
poſed of an acid volatile ſalt and oil, as appears from their | falts. If they be impregnated with ſulphureous particles, they 
analyſis: but fat is made of the ſame oil and acid falt; for, if} continue very volatile, and are raiſed by a ſmall degree of 
oil of olives and ſpirit of nitre be mixed together, and digeſted, | fire; as we ſee in falt' of urine, bartſhorn, and others got 
- 2 ſubſtance will be formed in all particulars reſembling the fat from animals. 1 50 | 
l 


of animals. ; Iͤ Acrid falts eafily melt, when expoſed to a moiſt air, becauſe 
5 80 hureous ſubſtances found in bodies are either fixed or vo- | the particles of water contained in ſuch air readily enter their 
latile. The fixed ſulphurs are either fold, ſuch as, fat, | pores: when thus melted, tiey become properly lixivia, and 
| 2 and the bitumens; or fluid, as oils, Volatile ſulphurs | are commonly termed oils, as oil of tartar per deliquium, 
are ſuch as fly off with a ſmall deg es of fire, and have an] Volatile alkaline ſalts, diluted with water, are called volatil 
ap compounded of that of oil and water Such are] urinous ſpirits; ſuch as the volatile ſpirit of urine, of hartſborn, 
inflammable ſpirits obtained from the fruits and flowers off of blood, and others. Geoff: Tract. p. 14. | | 
ane.” Goft Tat pin, 7: Neutral falt is a kind of falt compounded of acid and alk: 
ho? ſalt be in reality a mixed body, yet in the common ana-] line moleculæ united together, and the figure of its particle 
| lyſis of bodies it is obtained intire, and has therefore Sed is chiefly owing tb the kind of acid that enters its compoſi 
with many for a true chemical principle: a great deal of pains| tion. The i preſſion theſe particles make on the tongue is 
z neceſſary to decompoſe and reduce'it to its natural principles, more dull and rh bg than that made by acid or acrid particles 
but with accuracy and caution it is reduced to water and] alone; becauſe the moleculæ formed by the union of thelc 
earth. It is the ſole origin of taſte, ſmell, nd many other | are larger in bulk, and cenſequently leſs diſpoſed for motion; 
of the moſt obvious properties of bodies, wo may properly | and therefore, tho' there is a greater quantity of aculei, or 
be deſined to be a mixed body, formed by the concretion of | points, in one of theſe moleculæ than in one of the former; 
fire, water, and earth, into a ſolid, rigid, ſubſtance, ſoluble | yet their bulk make them leſs capable of entering the pores 
in water, and fuſible by fire. As its particles may be con- | of the ſkin, and vellicating the nervous papillz; than when 
_ ceived to, cohere by large ſurfaces only, ſalt cannot be friable, | they are in a disjoined ſtate. The taſte of theſe ſalts is tetm- 
like earth; but requires a conſiderable force to ſeparate. its] ed ſaline, and varies according to the differences both of the 
3 rok which fly off from one another with a ſe alible noiſe | acid and alkaline particles that compoſe them, according to 
| Hike: thoſe of glaſs. It becomes the cauſe, of taſte and ſmell, |" the thickneſs of the fpicula, their number, and the other 
becauſe its particles terminate in ftrong points, which vellicate | parts that may Be mixed with them. That this is the true 
dune nervous membranes of the tongue and noſee. l original of this kind of ſalts, is evident from the artifcil 
t is properly of three diſtinct kinds, acid, acrid or alkaline, | compoſition of ſuch a ſalt from acid and acrid particles blend- 
and d neutral, or ſal ſalſus, compounded of the other two, Geoff. | ed. together, arid from the reſolution. of them into the ſame, 
- N ff.! . PRE TRE Ns Thus by pouring ſpirit of nitre, of fea-falt, or of vitriol, on 
id falt is a congeries of inflexible ſolid parts, of an oblong] alt of tartar,” new ſalts are produced exactly of the ſame 2p 
gure, pointed at both ends. That its particles are rigid and] pearance with nitre, ſea-ſalt, and vitriol; and by analyſing 
hard, appears from the force with which it divides and diſ-]. theſe three ſalts; the eſſential ſalts of plants, ſal armoniac, and 
' ſolves ſolid bodies; and their ſharpneſs and pungency are evi-| others of the neutral ſalts, an acid and an alkaline ſalt ma 
dent from the effect they have on the tongue, different from | be obtained, in ſome fixed, in others volatile. Gf. Trac. 
. the corroſion of the acrid or alkaline ſalts. Acid falt is eaſily 885 Cone a oe age nie FLAT 
- , diflolved by water; and after this ſolution, its parts are equally | PRINOS, in botany, che name of a genus of plants, the cl, 
. diſperſed through that fluid, and have the, ſame motion with rafters of which are theſe : the perianthium is very ſmall and 
it. Hence it appears, that the particles of both theſe ſubſtan-] permanent; it is compoſed of one leaf, lightly divided into 
des have nearly the ſame ſpecific gravity z and likewiſe, that] fix ſegments. The flower conlifts of one petal, and is of 
the motion of the aqueous parts is great enough to overcome] rotated kind; it has no tube, büt its edge is divided into fx 
che coheſion of the parts of the ſalt, ' I oval ſegments. The ſtamina are fix erect tubulated filamente 
Concerning the manner in which the particles of acid ſalt are] ſhorter than the flower, The artherz are oblong and obtuſe 
. -- compounded of fire, „and earth, nothing can with cer-j The germen of the piſtil is oval, and terminates in a ſtyle 
, Yioby batuermined. 5 way en ain, The eme © obtuſe 
_ ſeyeral-particles of water being collected into one little maſs, | Ihe fruit is a foundiſh berry, containing ſix cells, and 5 
are cena together by os particles of fire and earthy much larger than che cup. The ſceds are ſingle; the) . 
| lodged in the interſtices left between them; and that all theſe| very hard and obtuſe, convex on one ſide, and arigular 0 
taken together are diſpoſed in one oval form, or that of two] the other. In ſome ſpecies the lamina are but five inſtead 
- cones joined by their baſes, This configuration, however, fix. Linnæi Gen. . 31. Plukenet, p. 452. Gran: 
is not the ſame in all acid ſalts ; but the differences may all be PRINTING (Cycl )—The arts and ſciences, eſpecially ſary 
* reduced to * the nitrous acid, the muriatic, and the vi- and ſeulpture, were arrived at ſo great petfeklon 10 
welle. Ce. Tract. N 13. | 0 Von, at the time when that empire was in its g 
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et it is much to be wondered at that the art of print 
lory + Hs 1 out among them; an art ſo nearly allied to 
, the cutting ſeals and the dies of medals. . 


ing theſe dies, and the ſtamping their coins with! 
— — 3 reality, no other than printing on metal; and 
their impreſſing their ſeals, cut in cornelians, agates, &c. on 
' wax, was another ſpecies of printing on this ſubſtance. And 
finally, third ſort of printing among them, was the impreſ- 


ſing the name of the workman on their pieces of fine earthen- 
ware. 1 5 : 
in his antiquities, gives the figures and deſcrip- 
e very e ſigilla of the Romans, in which 
the names were all cut in hollow, in capital letters; and he 
imagines, that the uſe of theſe was to mark large earthen 
veſſels with, while the coy was, ſoft, and particularly thoſe 
large veſſels in which the Romans kept their wines. It does 
not ſeem that this diligent enquirer into antiquity ever met 


with any of theſe ſigilla with. the letters or characters in re- | 


brands, with the letters of the owner's name, were in uſe if 
his time for the marking of cattle. And we have an account 
of the ſame artifice that is now uſed for the painting of cards 
being. uſed by the emperor Juſtin, who could not write: 
There was a ſmooth board, with holes cut through it, in form 
of the letters of his name; and when he had occaſion to fien 
any thing, this was laid on the paper, and he marked the let- 
ters with a pen or ſtylus dipped in red ink and directed through 
the holes. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 479, p. 393. 

| PRINTS. To take off printed cuts, ſo that the outlines and 


principal ſtrokes may be exactly copied for graving, may be 


thus performed : if the print be not above a year or two old, 
the paper need only be moiſtened with water in the manner 
uſually practiſed for printing cuts; but if it be more antient, 
it ſhould be laid to ſoak all night in water, and afterwards 
hung in the air till it becomes dry enough for the preſs. The 
| paper thus prepared, is to be laid with its printed ſide next 

the plate, thinly caſed over with white wax, which is thus to 


4 


| Hef, or ſtanding out in the manner of our modern types for be committed to the rolling preſs, whereby an impreſſion of 


rinting, ſince he mentions none ſuch; yet the remains of 
the Roman antiquities in terra cocta, or carthen-ware, ſhew 
that they had ſome ſuch, tho' they were leſs common than 
| the others; theſe veſſels ſometimes being marked with letters 
ing in, tho' in general they have them al ſtanding out, as 


muſt be the caſe when the impreſſion was given from a ſigillum | 


cut in creux. | 25 2 
| There is now, in the collection of the Duke of Richmond, a 


ſigillum of the other more rare kind, which brings the diſco- 


very very near to that of printing: on this all the letters are 
| raiſed, as is alſo the verge or rim of the ſeal, in the manner o | 
dur types uſed this day in printing. The ſtamp is made of 


true antient: braſs, and has on it the common green coat of | 
© #rugo which diſtinguiſhes the true antique medals. The plate 


zs near two inches long, and near an inch in breadth, and has 
on the back part a ring for the convenience of holding it for 


making the impreſſion. The letters ſtand in two rows; they 


are the common Roman capitals, very well made, and their 


1 


the = will be obtained. Boyles Works abr. Vol. 1. 
p. 136. | 
PRIORITES, in botany, a name given by the antient Greeks 
to a plant which they recommend in medicine; but they do 
not clearly explain what it was. It is the ſame with the ceſ- 
trum and pſuchrotrophon of the ſame writers; and they ſay 
it was called betonica, ſerratula, or roſmarinus, by the Romans: 
It is evident, from a ſtrict enquiry into their accounts, that 
the ſerratula was the plant they meant; for Pliny ſays, that 
the betonica was only a Gauliſh name for this plant, and the 
place of growth, which is deſcribed to be wet ſhady places, 
evidently excludes what we call roſemary from any title to the 
name. | 
Apuleius has greatly perplexed the cauſe by ſaying, that the 
Priorites, or betony, has leaves like the docks; but he does not 
diſtinguiſh between the betonica and britannica, which laſt 
plant is. the hydrolapathum, or great water dock, and has 
leaves like the other docks; and it is plain, that both Apu- 


faces all ſtand exactly on the level with one another, and with 


the ſurface of the verge of the ſeal. This ſeal was exactly 


leius and Pliny borrow the account of the dock-like leaves 
from this paſſage, and attribute them to a plant the original 


of the nature of our method of printing ſo many letters at once. | author never meant them for. 


It contains the name of one Caius Julius Cæcilius Hermias, 
ſome private man, as we have no account of any perſon of this 
name upon record. It ſerved him probably to ſet his name to 
any thing, to ſave. him the trouble of writing; and the name 
being that of ſome private man ſeems alſo to prove, that theſe 


ſigilla were very common among that people. It was evi- | 
dently made to be uſed on parchment, or ſome other ſuch | 


thin ſubſtance; and the manner of uſing it muſt have been by 
firſt dipping it into ink, or. ſome other coloured matter, not 


plunging it ſo far as to touch the ground, ſo that the letters | 


y became marked, and gave their figures on the paper. 
Ihe ground of this ſeal is very rough and-uneven, and thence. 


alſo it is plain, that the uſe of it was not to preſs down any | | 
ſoft ſubſtance, ſuch as clay, or the like; becauſe the imper- |: 


fection of the ground would, in that caſe, have been ſeen, 


Whereas in the uſe it was really intended for, the ground ne- |. 


ver gave any impreſſion, and therefore there was no reaſon. 
for beſtowing any pains in the working it even. i1 


blocks in is very manner; and it was not till long after this 
invention, that we learned the way of uſing ſeparate types for 
the letteys; and theſe were then called tyi mobiles, in oppoſition 


to the blocks, where the whole page was contained together, 
which were called typi fi. This ſignet of the Duke of Rich- 
mond's, which was found near Rome; is truly and properly 
one of thoſe typi fixi, and prints off its impreſſion on paper | 


| Vith our modern printer's ink, as well as any ſet of letters cut 
in this manner can be expected to perform. This ſeems, 
therefore, the moſt antient ſample of printing that we know 


of; for, by the appearance of the metal, it ſeems to be of the | 


higher empire. £4 


1 


The firſt uſe of printing among the later ages, was by wooden 1 


PRISMA TIC antennæ, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed to ex- 
preſs the horns or antennæ of a peculiar genus of butterflies, 
As thoſe of the common kind are ſlender and buttoned at the 
end, theſe become very thick a little way from their origin, 
and continue of that diameter through their whole length, 
till juſt-at the extremity they turn a- little and terminate-in a 
ſharp point. The anterior part of theſe is rounded, as in the 
other kinds; but behind they are made up of two planes 
meeting in an angle, and each of theſe has a row of hairs on 
it: theſe meeting at their ſummits, form an angular vacant 
ſpace or alley below: Neaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. See FreLERS. 
PRISON ( Cyel 
a puniſhable offence ; but there are no particular laws againſt 
it in that country. ſo they are guided by the Roman laws in 
| ſuch caſes. But tho? this law ſeems to make the puniſhment 
of this crime capital, yet this is thought too great ſeverity 
in Scotland, where an arbitrary puniſhment, greater or leſs, 
according to the circumſtances of the eſcape, and the violence 
with which it was accompliſhed, is thought ſufficient and ad- 
equate. Math. de Crimin. Carpz. Part 3. Bayne's 
. Crim. Law. b | 1 
PRIS TIS, the /aw-fih, a fiſh of very large ſize, and armed 
with a very remarkable weapon like a ſaw, at his noſe, from 
whence he has his name: See Tab. of Fiſhes, N 5. 
This fiſh, from its large fize, is generally reckoned a 
kind of whale, but erroneouſly 3. for it is truly of the fame 
genus with the galei or hound-fiſhes. It is aſh-colour- 
end on the back, and white: on the belly; its head is of a 
heart-like ſhape, and flatted ; its mouth is placed far below 
the end of the ſnout, and in the under part of the head, as in 


I: s plain, by this ſtamp, that the very eſſence of pr iuting was | 


known to the Romans; for they had nothing to do, but 
to have made a ſtamp: with lines three or four times as long 
and containing twenty lines inſtead of two, to have formed 
a frame of types that would have printed a whole page as well 
as Coſter's wooden blocks, uſed in printing the book call 
peculum ſalutis, which was the firſt book printed, in the y 


world, ſhould not 
— types, in which the whole art of modern printing confi 
Lom ſuch ſignets as theſe, as the later ages from Coſter 


„„ „ of aunh doit at ob 
Cicero, in his book de natura dkorum, has a paſſage f 


Which *Toland f | hint df |.) to che ſole intereſts and of all ſhips and 
ori 0 uppoſes that the moderne took the | n ips 


ating. That author orders the types to be made of m 
and calls them forme literarum, the very words uſed by 


£ 
Bn 


ö 


the zygena; its lips are rough and ſharp, like a file, but it 
has no other teeth; its head is terminated by a long and flat, 
bony ſubſtance, furniſhed on each fide with jaggs or points 
like deep teeth of a ſaw. There are from twenty to thirty 
of cheſe teeth on each ſide. The body is round, and grows 
ſmall towards the tail. The ſword of this fiſh is fometimes 
ive feet long. It is. ſound in the weſtern ocean. 
PRIVE T, liguſirum, in botany. See L1G6usTRUuM, 
The leaves and flowers of priuet are cooling, drying; and 


gef the throat and mouth, bleeding of the gums, and relaxa- 
7n%%ͤ — 
RIVET-fiy, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of fly v 
eommon on the ſhrub from whence it hats name. It is 
called the erazopterus, and is remarkable for having its wings 
deeply divided into ſegments,” ſo that they ſeem compoſed of 
feathers like bird's wings, The creature as it fits looks like 
- + {mall feather. 2 N 
PRIZES (Cyci.)— The officers and ſeamen of the king's ſhips, 
and of other-Britiſh-ſhips having letters of marque, are intitlec 


Ill printers to expreſs tem. It is plain from Virgily. tha 


ſole ; goods by 
them taken, and adjudged zes by the court of ad- 

W miralty. Stat. 13 . II. e. 4. 1 and 2. 75 

Tube ria: is ter be divided achong the officers and ſeamen of 


We 


.)—Breaking of priſon, by the law of Scotland, is 


aſtringent, and conſequently good in ulcers and inflammations 
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. prize be adjudged lawful. 


PROBOSCIS, (Cycl.)—ProBoscts of flies 


 PROCESSUS minimi 
ral authors to one of the muſcles of the ear, called by 
and others eb quus externus, and by Albinus tranſverſus auri- | 


r * "7 
7 N 
#7 
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mAD . © 


me king's ſhips, as he ſhall appoint by proclamation. Among 
privateers, the diviſion is according to the agreement between 
the owners. Ibid. i — 
The court of admiralty are to finiſh the examination of the 
rſons to be examined to prove the lawfulneſs of the prize, 


in five days aſter requeſt for that purpoſe made. The monition 


is to be executed in three days. And in cafe no claim of the 


capture be duly entered, giving twenty days notice after the 


execution of the monition; or if there be a claim, and the 
claimant does not give ſufficient ſecurity to pay double coſts to 
the captors, if the prize be adjudged lawful, then the court 
are to proceed to ſentence in ten days. bid. ſect. 3. 

In caſe of doubt, or of witneſſes being remote, the court may 
releaſe the prize, on the claimant's giving good ſecurity to the 
captors for the payment of the full appraiſed value, in caſe the 
Ib. ſect. 3. fin. 

and. officers, on failure of their duty, in reſpect to the 


2 _ | | 
_ condemnation of prizes, forfeit 5001. with full coſts of ſuit; 
one moiety to the king, and the other to the informer. 1b. 


ſect. 6. 


The judges and officers of the court of admiralty in the king's 
lantations or dominiong abroad, ſhall not receive above 10 ]. 
in caſe the prize be under an hundred tons burthen ; nor above 
15 J. if jt be of greater burthen. /b ſect. 7. 
Commiſſioners of appeals in cauſes of prize: are to be appoint- 
ed under the great ſeal: and appeals may be made to them 
within fourteen days after ſentence. Jb. ſect. 8. 
Agents for prizes are to be choſen by the captors. Jb. ſeR. 10. 
The treaſurer of the navy is to pay to the officers and ſeamen 
on board ſhips of war, or privateers, in any action where any 
{hip of war, or privateer, ſhall have been taken from the ene- 
my or deſtroyed, 51. for every man on board ſuch prize or 
ſhip deftroyed, at the beginning of the engagement. 7b. 
ſect. 15. VE | 
The captures of Flota ſhips, or galleons, or regiſter ſhips 
bound from Buenos Ayres, or Honduras, can be tried only in 


| the high court of admiralty. Ib. ſect. 17. 


This ſtatute enaQts ſeveral penalties and forfeitures for taking 
prizes by colluſion. Privateers forfeit the prize, half to the 
king, and half to the informer 3 and the commander of a man 
of war forfeits 10001. to be divided between the king and the 
informer. Ib. ſect. 19. | 7 | 5 
PRO (Cycl.)—PRo partibus liberandis, in law, an antient writ 
for the partition of lands between co-heirs. Reg. orig. 316. 
Blount, Gowel. © | l JO B 
PROBOLIUM, among the Romans, a kind of ſpear, which 


hunters uſed in hunting boars. Pztiſc in voc. 

PROBOSCIPLECT ANUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
buy ſome authors to a peculiar and very elegant ſpecies of peni- | 
cillus marinus, which has ſomewhat of a funnel-like ſhape, 


and has its mouth ſurrounded by a number of thin hair-like 
filaments. See PENICILLI marins. e 

The firſt who has deſcribed this particular ſpecies, is the 
accurate Fabius Columna, from whom Klein has engraved a 
figure of it. Klein de Tub. Mar. p. 1. | 


See the article 
TRUNK. 


PROBULEUMA, naehe, among the Athenians, a decree 


or vote of the Areopagus, or ſenate of Athens. | 


It was ſo called becauſe agreed upon by the ſenate, with a de- | 


ſign to have it afterwards propounded to an aſſembly of the 
people, that. it might receive from them a farther ratification, 
without which it could not be paſſed into a law, nor have any 
force or obligatory power after the end of that year, when 
the ſenators and other magiſtrates laid down their commiſſions. 
Potter, Archzol. Græc. I. 1. c. 18. T. 1. p. 100. | 


PROC ERS, in glaſs making, iron inſtruments hooked at the | 


extremity, uſed to ſettle the pots in their places, whether ſet 
too near or too far off. Neri's Art of Glaſs, Append. 


PROCESSUS (Cycl.) - PROckss us majoris muſculus, in ana- 
tomy, a name given by ſome of the writers of the ear to one 
of the muſcles of that part, called by Cowper and others the 
internus auris, and by Albinus, more properly, the tenſor | 


mi muſculus, in anatomy, a name given by ſeve- 
wper 


cules, See TRANSVERSUS auriculz. 


PROCESTRIA, among the Romans, buildings adjoining to |- 
camps, eſpecially winter quarters or ſtanding. camps, where | 
ſutlers, ſtrangers, traders, and others that followed the army, 
reſided ; for they were not permitted to mix with the ſoldiers, | 


unleſs. when the enemy was near. Pitiſ e. 


 PROCHARISTERIA, Ilpxaprope. in antiquity, a ſolemn ſa- 


crifice which the Athenian: magiſtrates yearly offered to Mi- 


nerva, when the ſpring firſt began to appear. Potter, Archæol. 


Grac. T. i. p. 427 


PROCHEILA, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the ex 


tremities of the lips. 


- 


' PROCHYMA, a word. uſed by the antients to.expreſs that kind 
* of. muſt which flows ſpontaneoully from the grapes without 


their bei 


preſſed. mn 


' PROCICADA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to the 


inſe& which the Freoch call frecigale, It reſembles jhe cicady 


—_ 
—— - 


PRO 


in moſt reſpects, but it has not the power of making the noiſe 
that inſect does. See PROCIGALE. | 


PROCIDENTIA {(Cycl. ) - PROC ID EN TIA uteri. The firſt ſtep 


towards a cure of a precidentia uteri, or falling down of the 
womb, is to reduce it to its natural ſituation, and to keep it 
there by means of peſſaries. But as ſome diſadvantages at- 
tend the uſe of common peſſaries, Dr. Thomas Simſon has 
contrived one, and given us the deſcription and figure of it in 
the medical eſſays of N Vol. III. art. 18. See alſo 
the abridgment of this work, Vol. II. p. 224. 
PROCIDENTIA ani. See the article TEN EsM Us, under which 
this is treated of. 5 | | | 
PROCIGALE, in natural hiſtory; a name given by Reaumur 
and from him by all the French naturaliſts, to a ſpecies of 
four-winged fly, greatly reſembling the cigale, or cicada, but 
wanting its power of making a noiſe. | 
This creature has a trunk of the ſame form with that of the 
cicada, very long, and Jaid cloſely upon the belly, and con- 
tained in a caſe or ſheath of the ſame ſtructure with that of 
this inſet. The female alſo has the ſame inſtrument at its 
tail, prepared for boring holes in wood, and called in thar 
creature the piercer, and it uſes it to the ſame purpoſe, depoſit- 
ing its eggs by means of it in the branches of trees. | 
There is alſo another very ſmall inſect mentioned by Reau- 
mur, as reducible to this claſs, if properly of the fly-kind; 
but its ſmallneſs makes the ſtructure of its wings ſcarce dif 
tinguiſhable with any degree of accuracy; and it is hard to 
determine whether it has four wings, or two wings, and two 
caſes of wings: this little fly is extremely common on roſe- 
trees; its wings are yellowiſh, and its body white; and it 
can hop as well as fly. It is hardly poſſible to find a roſe-tree 
in the ſummer-months that is not loaded with theſe inſeQs, 
and they are. principally found about the extremities of the 
young branches. The trunk of this ſmall fly is of the ſame 
kind with that of the cicada, and its buſineſs on the roſe- 
tree is the laying its eggs, in the ſame manner as the cicada, 
in the wood of the branches. This operation, however, is 
performed by a very different inſtrument; for inſtead of the 
piercer which the female cicada has at the end of her body, 
this little fly has a faw placed on the third ring of the body, 
and as much differing in ſhape as in poſition from the ſaw of 
the ſerrate roſe-fly, for it is leſs elegantly faſhioned ; it is 


. 


pointed, however, at the end, and the creature preſſing upon 


it with the whole weight of its body, forces it into the wood, 
by which means it makes a cavity, in which to depoſite its eggs. 
Theſe eggs are ſo ſmall and ſo tender, that they are not to be 
taken out of their place without breaking them. They finally 
produce ſmall worms, of a white colour and tenderer nature 
than the eggs themſelves: theſe, after they have fed a proper 
time on the juices of the branch, leave their holes, and be- 
come transformed into nymphs, which yet have the power of 
moving and feeding, and greatly reſemble the nymphs of the 
cicada in that they perfectly ſhew the lineaments of the fly con- 
_ tained within them, differing ſcarce in any thing from it, ex- 
cept that they have caſes over their wings, which are ſo ſmall 


as to leave the rings of the body almoſt entirely bare. Reaumur's 
Hift. Inf Vol. IX. p. 241. 1 ; 


PROCINDYNEUONTES, IIzod,:c, among the Romans, 
© a deſignation given to the Velites, becauſe they were molt 
expoſed to ce; The term anſwers to what we call the 


Romans. 


PRODUCT ION (Cyc.)— Marine Prop ue rioxs. To imveſ- 


a little time all opened themſelves into regular flowers, eac 
terminated by eight points. Theſe were white, and were 
ſuſtained by a cup divided into the ſame number of ſegmens5 
and on the taking the branches again out of the water, he 
found theſe flowers all immediately cloſe themſelves up 282 
and only make red irregular tubercles; and the Vigo. 
branches of coral retained this property of opening an clo 
ing their flowers for ſeven or eight days after they were ta 

out of the ſea. The tubercles, when wounded, yield a milk 
— in which, doubtlels there is contained the ſeed of the 

0 | IS I So ” TO Oy 


When this curious naturaliſt had found coral to be 4 true 
plant in its organizations, it appeared a very defirable thing 


— 
SPIT: 
_— 


to enquire whether it would yield vegetable principle» © 
cbaſe of another kind, in a chemical anal yſis, This exper” 


ment 
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8 ful tried; 
er ſtony — ond found all of them yielded the ſame 
of the ch vegetables. All of them yielded on this trial, 
e a volatile urinous ſpirit, with always more or leſs 
a phlegm cr ſmell, and a thick reddiſh; black fortid oil ; and 
3 in the retort being calcined, always yielded a 
gt alkaline falt like that of plants. | | 
The ſea produdtions all afforded more of 
theſe principles ; but thoſe of which ever kind that had been 
kept a long time after they were taken out of the ſea, afforded 
1 much leſs fluid matter than thoſe which were freſh. 
Mr. Geoffroy was very defirous of following the Count in 
theſe reſearches; and as he had no opportunity of procuring 
any freſh coral from the ſea, he put into a retort a pound of 
the common red coral, ſold by the druggiſts, which is what 
wants the outer bark, and has uſually been a long time out of 
the ſea. This yielded two drams and fix grains of a reddiſh 
volatile urinous ſpirit, and two or three grains of a feetid oil, 
and the remainder in the retort by the common treatment, 


:elded afterwards near two drams of a lixivial ſalt of a ſa- 


ine taſte: the matter remaining aſter the lixiviation appeared 


ſort of lime. 2 | | 
—_— appeared to Mr. Geoffroy to be wholly the ſame 
with that which the Count had himſelf ſent to the academy 
under the title of the ſpirit of old coral; and it appeared 
ſcarce at all different from ſpirit of hartſhorn. It turned ly- 
rup of violets green, and made a white.coagulation with the 
ſolution of corroſive ſublimate. Thoꝰ this was much the ſame 
with the Count's ſpirit, the ſalts drawn from the caput mor- 
tuum were, however, different; that made by Mr. Geoffroy 
making a white coagulation with a ſolution of corroſive ſub- 
limate, and that of Count Marſigli having no ſuch effect; 
both the ſalts, however, turned the ſyrup of violets green, 
and Mr. Geoffroy judged the difference in the other trial to 
be only from the Count's ſalt having been leſs carefully made, 
and containing ſome quantity of earth Which weakened its 
power and prevented this effect from it. It follows from all 
this, that the corals and all the other ſea productions of that 
claſs are properly plants, tho of the hardneſs of ſtones: and 
in the internal uſe of coral it may be proper to conſider it not 
as a mere abſorbent, but as a ſubſtance which contains alſo 
a volatile ſpirit and oil, which may well be ſuppoſed to poſ- 
ſeſs virtues above thoſe of mere abſorbent earth; and that 
there is great difference between the virtues of ſuch coral as 
has been long kept, and ſuch as is newly taken up from the 
ſea. The Count, after analyſing coral in this manner, tried 
the ſame proceſs on ſeveral parts of the rocks on which the 


coral grew; but he found this to yield none of theſe active 


principles; ſo that altho* the hardneſs of corals and of ſtones 


ſeems the ſame, there is great difference between them in | 


their principles, their nature, and effects.  JIELE 
There is yet one-queſtion remaining to be determined in this 
point, which is, what is the nature of this milky juice con- 
tained in the tubercles or flowers, and perhaps not leſs in the 


other parts of coral. The Count has ſaid nothing as to its | 
qualities, but Boccone fays it is hot, acrid, and almoſt cau-| 


ſtic; whence perhaps it is the natural ſap of the plant, and 
is analogous to the milky juice of the ſpurges and ſome other 
plants. It were to be wiſhed that this liquor could be tried with 


acids and alkalies, and in other ways, and its analyſis known: | 


of this 


this perhaps would make our knowledge of the nature 
ſtony vegetable perfect. Mem. Acad. Par. 1708. | 
PROEDRI, nya, among the Athenians, magiſtrates whoſe 
buſimeſs it was to propoſe to the people the things they were 
to deliberate upon and determine at every aſſembly, after 
er offices expired. Potter, Archzol. Græc. 1. 1. c. 
17. I. I. p. 93. „ "4 | 
Ty 2s ſo called from the privilege 
ways having the fir mblies. 
PROCRO g ſt ſeats at aſſemblies 
See PREROSIA. Yu | . 8 
PROFUNDUS, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus, Hu- 
naud, and others, to a muſcle of the wriſt, generally known 
_ e of e perforans.” Theſe authors called, in the 
S manner, the perforatus of others the ſublimis. 4 
Þ ROGALL-IN SECT.) an animal nearly 3 to the 
gal- inſect claſs, but differing from it in ſome. reſpects, and 
called by this name from its reſemblance to thoſe creatures; 
a the creatures ſomewhat approaching to the ſcarab or beetle 
als, but regularly of it, are called proſcarabs. 


not 
This claſs of animals paſs a great part of their lives in th 


ſame manner with the gall-inſcQs, faſtened to the bark. of | 


— and there remaining motionleſs; ſome of them alſo in 
— — the gall- inſects cover their young brood with 
— rs, we they are eaſily diſtinguiſhable as animak, 
tl the ſtages o 
| —— The annular depreſſions of their bodies may in all 
cir ſtates be diſtinguithcd, eſpecially with the help of a mag- 
nifying glaſs; whereas thoſe of the gall- inſects all diſappear as 
14 towards their/utmoſt bulk. 
He gall-inſeQs are worthy of obſervation on account of the 
great value of one ſpecies. of them, the kermes ; the progall- 


not only on coral but on many other 


or leſs of every one of 


they enjoyed, of al. | 
£ $a beginning of this month, and in ſome part of March, are 
SIA, Igcagoora, in antiquity, the ſame with prerofia. | 


their lives, and in that they differ from the 


n 


NG 


The maſt common and obſervable ſpecies of the pregall- fel 
claſs, is that-of the elm, and a deſcription 'of that alone may 
give a ſufficient light into the hiſtory of the whole claſs, and 
ſhew what characters are to be found in the inſects properly 
reducible to it. | gon Wa”, | 
This inſect is principally found in the forked branches of the 
elm, and commonly in thoſe of one, or at the utmoſt af two 
years growth; it is ſometimes found in other parts of the 
branches and twigs, but that is much leſs frequently. It is 
in the months of June and July that this inſe&t is at its full 
growth; at this time, however, it appears to the naked eve 
only as a ſmall oval convex maſs, of a dirty browniſh red co- | 
lour, ſurrounded with a fmall downy white thread. This 
reddiſh oval maſs is the back of the animal, and by the help 
of glaſſes we may ſee the annular ridges and depreſſions that 
characterize the inſe& claſs. This is all that gives an idea of 
its being an animal; for it is at this time in a ſtate of per- 
fect immobility, and ſhews neither head, legs, or any other 
part that might give a proof of what it is; all theſe parts are 
enveloped and hid by the cottony band that ſurrounds it, 
3 0 ſuffers no. part but the convex ſurface of the back to be 
een. | | | wy 
It is giving but a very imperfe& idea of this downy rim, to 
call it only a border or pad laid round the body of the ani- 
mal. This matter, in reality, makes a kind of neſt in form 
of a baſket, in which the body of the inſect is in a preat 
meaſure lodged. Its belly, which is placed on this neſt; is 
ſeparated by it from the bark of the tree, and lodged on a 
ſort of downy bed; the threads of this down are ſomewhat 
thick and ſtrong. The principal uſe this bed or neſt ſeems 
deſtined for, is, the reception of the young, which are pro- 
duced in the end of June or in July. If the animal be re- 
moved from its bed at this ſeaſon, a' vaſt number of ſmall 
living animals are found in the bottom and ſides of the neſt. 
Theſe are of a yellowiſh white, and have two ſmall horns; 
their ſhape much reſembles that of the young gall-inſeQs ; 
their hinder part is more ſharp than their fore part, and they 
run about very ſwiftly on fix very ſhort legs. | 
At whatever time however the progallinſect is removed from its 
. neſt, there are never found any eggs; the creature is vivipa- 
rous, and the young animal ſeems to be born with its head 
| foremoſt, which is contrary to the manner of the pucerons 
and ſome other ſmall Amal 5 | 15 8 
If the body of the parent progall- inſect be cruſhed in the month 
of June, a great number of ſmall oblong bodies are always 
protruded; theſe are probably the embryo animals, tho? all 
| Nat ths niceſt attention can in this ſtate diſcover in them, is, 
two ſmall black ſpecks, which afterwards prove to be the eyes. 
The neſts of theſe infects are | ſeldom fouad fo full of. young 
ones as might be expected; but that is probably owing to the 
length of time taken up in bringing forth ſo great a number, 
probably eight or ten days, and the young ones in a day ar 
two are perhaps fit to eſcape and run away; ſo that one finds 
only the laſt born there. F bn 
The branches of the elm examined with the help of glaſſes 
at this ſeaſon, ſhew us multitudes of the young progall-inſes 
running about them; theſe, however, continue in this ſtate 
but a little while, they ſoon chooſe their place for fixing for 
\ life, and there remain without motion afterwards. They do 
not loſe the power of moving, however, till the month of 
April following; for till that time, if the branch on which 
' they are be cut off, when it becomes dry, and furniſhes them 
no more ju ces, they will leave it and go in ſearch of another; 
but after April, if the branch be cut off, they die upon the 
place when it dries, being no longer able to remove themſelves. 
Theſe inſets, like the gall- inſects, do not grow much till af- 
ter the winter is over: toward the end of April they have 
' uſually arrived at their deſtined bigneſs z- their bodies in the 


ſomewhat reddiſh ; but this colour is the leſs to be diſtinguiſh- 
eld, as the rings are all bordered: with ſhort grey hairs. Theſe - 
hairs are conſiderably thiek, but the animal is found abſolute- 
ly without them again, when it has its cottony bed under 
it, having then diveſted itſelf of them in quitting its ſkin, 
wjhich it changes for one whoſe pores are more proper to give 
paſſage to the matter of which that bed is to be made. At 
all ſeaſons their belly is of a redder colour than their back; 
and that is in a great meaſure owing to the belly being always 
free from thoſe grey hairs. The legs are very {mall and flen- 
der, in proportion to the ſize of the animal; they ate ſix in 
number. Its trunk or ſucker. is not eaſily diſcovered; but is 
placed however in the ſame manner with that of the gall- in- 
ſect, and is like it in ſhape. ue. 
The cottony matter forming itſelf by ttanſpi tation from the 
ſeveral parts of the animal, forms by degrees the neſt; and as 
this increaſes, the animal itſelf increaſes alſo in bulk, and be- 
comes gradually more and more red. No obſervation has yet 
been able to determine the manner of the fecundation of 
theſe inſects; they are nevet ſeen to couple one with another, 
and moſt probably the male of this glaſs, as of the gall · inſects, 
is a ſmall fly. Nane Hiſt. of Inſects, Tom. 4. p. 83. 
PRoOALlI-Iuds BC, otherwiſe called Cochins Al. 


mſetrare at leaſt equally. ſa | 
. nn us 
JUPPL, Vor. II. K 


here have 

deen many conjectures about cochineg /; but the moſt probable 
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"The cachineal, in the ſtate in which it is brought to us, is. in 
figure, wſually-conivex, and ridged 
ovep With a ſort 


ſmall bodies of All: 
and furrowed on and Concave on 
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ſuch plants of the opuntia as are prepared 
perly on purpoſe for the production of the animal, the other 
is found wild on the wild plant, and is much inferior to the 


ein value. The me/tique has its name from the name 
ed in the greateſt quantity, 
onduras. As to the other, it 


e = place, where it is pro 
Methiquey in the Province of 
is not yet determined: whether it be another ſpecies of the ani-- 
mal, or whether the ſame ſpecies in a leſs thriving condition. 
Nadia ee e e eee | 
plant about their habitations the opuntias, 
Which they propagate and raiſe the cochineal; they gather ſe- 
veral quantities of it in the year, and what they are moſt 
afraid of in regard to it, is, a cold or a wet ſeaſon. In ſuch 
caſes they cut off the leaves of the plant ſtored with the in- 
ſets, and take them into their habitations. Theſe are of 
ſuch a nature as not to dry and wither immediately, like the 
loeſs ſucculent plants, but often keep their juices long enough 
to furniſh the creatures a ſufficient nouriſhment, till the dan- | 
gerous ſaaſon is over. The inſects are at this time in a ſtate 
to produce their young; and the Indians place them in a ſort | 
ef little neſts, twelve or fourteen together, on different parts | 
af tha opuntias of their plantation. Ibid. p. 9. | | 
The animal: is ſeldom: more than three or four days in this | 
| produces: its young ones; each produces 
many thouſands, each ſcarce ſo large as the ſmalleſt mite; the 
| brood: ſoon quit their neſt, and like the other gall and 
a — wander about the plant for a little time, 
then fin themſelves. upon it in ſeveral places. They ds not 
eat the plant, but only introduce their trunks and ſuck the 
juice, and wherever they fi themſelves, which is uſually in 
the more ſucculent parts of the plant, there they remain till 
they have acquired their full: growth, and are in a condition 
themſelves to produce young 
Ihe figure of this inſect is oval, and its utmoſt 
of a ſmall. pea. It has ſix legs armed with-claws, two eyes, | 


condition, before it 


—— 
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ones. Ibid; p. 94 | 
ſize is that 


and a trunk by which it ſucks its nouriſhment. Ibid: p. 95. 
The ants, and many other little animals, are very fo ; 
—_ eating the cochineals; and it is with great difficulty that the | 
Indians defend the young brood from thoſe devourers. Ibid. 
II! be firſt of the gatherings of the cochineal, is at the time the | 
Indians carry the parent animals to the plants; when theſe | 
have praduced their young they die in the neſts, and the In- | 
diians take down the neſts and take them out. The ſecond | 
_ gathering is three or four months after this, a little ſooner or 
_ Jatery according to the ſeaſon; The young ones produced 
ſrom the former crop, have now acquired their full growth, | 
and.are ready to produce their young. In this ſecond ga- 
| they tale care not to take off the whole generation, | 
hut leave enougr on the plant to multiply and give them a 
- New crap aſterwarda. About three or four months after this, 
they have another gathering from theſe. Soon after this the 
What are left on the plants from ; 
Indians Houſes. for: the of the next 
= 2 Ry nv gy" by 
' andifulkgrown; ones. Ibid. p. 96 
wiſt they: would looſes a 


produced from 
ring, are what-the 
year's crops... The 
ng generally-foul 
among the right 


cochineal they Kill it, other 
great part of their harveſt; for the 
parent race would live ſome days after their being talen from 
tberpland, and would produce their young, which would be 
imble enough to run away in great numbers. Some to kill 
unge them in hot water, and afterwards dry 
kill them by a proper degree of heat. 
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the creatures pl 
them in tha ſun; others 
Ibid. p. 97. 
The living ce 


coohinealy-are covered, liks all other inſecs of this | 
kinds wil a kind of white powder ; but is the water uſed 
to. kill them. they looſe much of this 


powder, and are there- 


_ give us all theſe 
=” : 
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point, whether they are of the animal or vegetable: kingdom 
' ws have the means in our owt: bandbeven in 8 
world. We need only moiſten and ſoak in water, or in yi. 
negar, a number of: coabiurais till they are ſwelled, and: diſtend. 
ed, to know that every one is. the) more or leſs: perfect body 
of an inſact; the moſt imperfect and mutilated ſpecimens al. 
ways ſhew the rings of the body, and from obſerving other; 
it will be eaſy to-find: the number and diſpoſition: of the legs; 
parts; or everh whole ones being left on ſeveral, and of, 
compleat paifs. Ibid. p. 100. N | * 
People of warm imaginations no ſaoner knew it to be an in- 
ſez. but befone they were parfectiy acquainted with its form 
| | they were for alloting it its proper claſs. Some would have 
it to be a worm, others a ſpider, and others a beetle. Petiver 
is of the number of the laſt, and has been ſanguine enough 
to figure it in all the ſtates; he ſuppoſed. it to have paſſed, the 
|  hexapode worm, the nymph, and the perfect beetle; tho 
ue now find by poſitive accounts from the place, that it un- 
dergoes no change at all, and from its whole figure and hif. 
tory, that it is properly of a claſs of animals then not known, 
Many have alſo-been. of opinion, that it was only a part of 
an animal, but a' cloſer and repeated obſervation would have 
ſhewn them that it comes to us often more perfect than i; 
imagined, and frequently wants only its horns. and a leg or 
two, of being a perfect animal. ' 
It is eaſy to ſee in fome of theſe the head, ard ſometimes 2 
tubercle on each ſide of it, which may very naturally be ſup- 
poſed the eyes, or elſe the roots of the antennæ or horns. 
The firſt pair of legs are thus found to be very near the head 
of the animal, and placed exactly as in all the gall- inſect and 
progall-inſett claſs; a little above theſe one may diſtinguiſh alſo 
the remainden of the trunk ſituated exactly as in the gall- in- 
— and progall-nſetts ; the anus is alſo eaſily diſtinguiſbed. 
| Id. p. 101. ; | | 
As the manner of the fecundation of the gall- inſects was ſo 
long unknown in Europe, it is no wonder that that of the 
cochineal ſhould not be very early diſcovered in Mexico: but ve 
have an account among Mr. Ruyſche's pieces from whence al- 
moſt all the true hiſtory of this animal: is had, that at the 
ſeaſon. of the cachinaali becoming big, there is ſeen continually 
among them a ſmall butterfly, which is: bred upon the ſame 
plants, and by means of which the cachineals conceive. This 
is fo ſtrictly analogous to the manner of the gall- inſect claſs, 
that there. is no roam to daubt the ſact; and it is a farther 
great proof, ho little truth was before in the gueſſes con- 
Ferning tha claſs of animals this belonged to. Ibid. p. 103. 
It would be an eaſy: miſtake for any one not 2b 
turaliſt to miſtake the male galll ĩniect for a 5. as it ha 
white opake wings; and aſſliredly the male cachinsal is an 
animal of the ſame ſpecies, a true two winged fly. = 
If a full grown — be ſoaked a conſiderable time in wa- 
ter ot vinegar, a erwards gent]: fled; there will fre- 
quently be protruded from is binder 2 number of ſmooth 
oblong bodies, which might be eaſily miſtaken: for eggs; but 
| 23 microſcope will ſhew in theſe the traces of the legs and 
other lineaments ſufficient to prove it to be a true embrjo 
 forrus.. Tbid. p. 1% %. b | 


Phe wild cachineul differs from the me/tique in being leſs pute, 
and conſiſting of animals of all ages and ſizes, as being g- 
thered with leſs: care, and without the intent of propapating 
future crops; the 8 ſpecimens in this ſometimes excel 
the finer cachincal in ſize, and when moiſtened and ſqueezes, | 
ſend forth vaſt numbers of the ſame oblong. bodies. * Ibid. p. 


105. . 1 83 
Duhamel, while he reſided: at St. Domingo, found in that 
iſland the ſame animal which Father Plumier had beſore ob- 
ſerved there, and accounted the ſame creature with the raci- 
neal : inſect; he gathered ſome of theſe animals from off de 
opuntias there, and ſent them over to Paris ; they were found 4 
ta have all the exterior marks of: cui; but it is muchtꝰ 
be feared they are really no more than that. to- the cochines 
which the common peach and vine gall-inſeQs are to the 
kermes of the ilex. Poſſibly, however, a proper care and al- 
tention, and the bringing over the very creatures from Mexico 
to other parts of the world, might, with: many tryals to de- 
termine what ſpecies. of the opuntia it is that / they moſt due 
, ia means of propagating them ts weft ada. Ibid. 
P- 108. 2 5 4; , abt | 
Jaſſelin, in his account of the products. of New: England; men- 
tions a particular kind of ſun- lower; called: by ſome.» ſſe 
cies of galdan-rod; the ſtalks of which are covered>about the 
1 with inſedts of che due of tare 
5 'heſe-preſerved in a proper manner, yield a very ® 
t ſcarlet: colour, and x a py 55 — row ] 
IRESSION (Cya. ) As a right line, or figure; may " 
creaſe 3 nd never 8 to a mw. o ren 
ſo there are progreſſions of fractions which may: de Cent 
at pleaſure, and yet the ſum of the terms be always leſr ban 
2 given number. If the di rence between their ſum and di 
number decreaſe in ſuch a manner, that by contiav 
it may become| leſs than fraction how: 8 
ſoe ver, that can be afligned ; this is: the limit oſ 
fur ef the progreſin, wal what is underfipod-by the"; | 


Bos many caſl 


Ceed any given ſpace . 


| th * is always equab to the exceſs of the firſt term of 
E 


* of the alternate terms of the firſt ſeries, as of A and C, 
and D, C and E, &. form a new pregreſſon of terms, the parts WY: 1 f 
Tubus intervalle probibite-is every interval in melody that does 

che ſirſt and ſeeond term of ts Fas aw the | 
© Lad penultimate terms; and the ſum of A and | 
Eis che limit of the ſum of the new ſeries. In general, if a 
by taking the difference of the firſt term 


1 — 


ſums of certain peel of ict of = 7 ion be repre- 
„H 


5 \ | 
wk 18 


be aſſigned, then the firſt term of the 


5 * of the ſecond term B, and that whoſe place is 


+ 


* 
* — 
8 : N 
0 * r 
F 2 ahi , N * 
— a 


zun, when it is ſuppoſed to be continued infinite- | 


— 


other. The areas of figures can, in 

7 mutually abſt exc. wiſe expreſſed than by ſuch pro- 
in; and when the limits of figures are known, they may 

Emetimes be advantageouſly applied for approximating to the 

inſtance, 

am 1 perpendiculars AF, B E, , &c. ſtand- 
ing at a given diſtance on the baſe AD; andlet PN be any 

— A of the curve, F N- paſſing over the extremities of 
hak perpendiculars. Suppoſe AP to be produced ; then ac- 
cording as the area, A PN F, hasa limit to which it may ap- 
coach continually, but never exceed, or may be produced till 
it exceed any given ſpace ; there will alſo be a limit of the 
ſum of the progreſſion, or it may be continued till it exceed 
any-given number. For ſuppoſing the rectangles F B, E C, 


Ny 


Fes 


py — 
7 


FN T 
K H, LI, &c. completed, the area APN F will always be 


leſs than the ſum of thoſe rectangles, but greater than their 


ſum after the firſt. Therefore the area APN F, and the 
ſum of thoſe rectangles, either both have limits, or both have 
none. The ſame is to be ſaid of the ſum of the ordinates 
AF, BE, C K, HL, &c. and of the ſum of the terms of the | 
progreſſion repreſented by them. If the curve, F Ne, for ex- 
ample, be the common hyperbola, ö its center, b P the aſymp- 
tote; and A B being equal to b A, if A F repreſent unity, the 
ſeries of ordinates will repreſent the progreſſion 1, 2. 7 4, 5+ 8, 
&c. which may therefore be continued till it exceed any given 
number, as the hyperbolic area may be produced till it ex- 

But if F Ne be an hyperbola of 
any higher order, ſo that the ordinate P N be reciprocally as 
any power of the baſe h P, wheſe-exponent is greater than 
unity, the area APNF *, and the ſum of the progreſſion re- 


preſented by the ſeries of ordinates, will have limits. Hence 


there is always a limit of the ſum of the fractions that have 
unity for their common numerator; and the ſquares, cubes, 


or any other powers of the numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c, whoſe | 


exponents exceed unity for their ſucceſſive denominators c. 
[* See HyPeERBOLA, 
B r. p. 290.] : 


clude, that the ſum of the progreſſion repreſented by the ordi- 
nates. has a limit; but when the former limit is known, we 
may by it approximate to the value of the latter: and vice 
verſa, when the limit of the progre 

the area may be found. 7 — laurin, Lib. cit. Art. 
352, 353. 1 1 „ e . | 
Progreſſims of fractions may be found at pleaſure, that ſhall 
have affignable numbers equal i to the limit of the ſum of the 
terms. Thus a ſeries or progreſſion of any number of quanti- 
nes continually decreaſing being given, their ſucceſlive differ- 
ences form a new ſeries of terms, the ſum of which from 


ſeries above its laſt terni. For inſtance, if A, B, C, 
E, &c. be the terms of the firſt ſeries, it is manifeſt that 


the ſum of the difference of A and B, Band C, C and D, 


D and E, is the exceſs of A above E. If the terms of the 
ſeries: decreaſe in ſuch: a manner, that by continuing the 
Progreſſion: they may become lefs than any uantity that can 
ful Gries is the limit 

of the ſum of the ſecond. ſeries: In like manner, the differ- 


ſum of 
of Aand 
um of the laſb and 


number oß which is equal to the exceſs of the ſum 


1 ogreſſian is formed 
> and the term whoſe place in the ſeries is expreſſed by any 


na +1; 
1o-oniy then will che limit of the ſum of this new 

an Wen wil the limit ef the fur e 

Ae elan che fun of the terms A, B. C, D, &c. 

precede: that term whoſe place is expreſſed 


this 


f | the prog imits are analogous to the limits of figures, and | 


b Ibid. © See Maclaurin's Fluxions, | 
When the area AP N has a limit, we may not only con. 


n is given, the limit of | 


of the third tetm C, and that whoſe place is n 2, 


by =. In 
may be found at pleaſure, which may | 


3 —— 


£ 
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o 
* 
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= Krunple, let the firſt ſeries be_1, 4, 4+4, 2, Kc. the ſuc- | 
| Ut cheref viated from a parabolic tract, in order to baue . | 


be contin & 6.5 <p 
limits of their ſums. Ker Feat r =" what inequalities would ariſe ſrom that reſiſtance. 80 that it 


PROJECTILE (Cycl.)— The the 
under this head in the Cyclopadia, and by almoſt all writers 
on gunnery > , 
the flight of ſhot or ſhells is nearly in the curve of a pa- 
Galileo, indeed, has ſhewn, that independently of 


. / 


PRO 


If we multiply each term of this laſt ſeries by 2, that the firſt 


term may be unit, we ſhall have 1, 4. 5, 2, &c.' the deno- 


minators of which are the triangular numbers, unity being 
the common numerator, and the limit of the ſum of this pro- 
greſſion is 2. The ſucceſſive differences of the terms of this 
latter ſeries being each multiplied by 3, that the term of the 
new ſeries may be unity, give 1, r. 1e, 25, &c. which have 
the pyramidal numbers for their ſueceſſive denominators; and 
the limit of the ſum of this progreſſion is 5, In the ſame man- 


ner, the limit of the ſum of the fractions having unity for 


their common numerator, and the figurate numbers of any 
order denoted by-m for their ſucceſſive denominators, is found 


The fame ſeries 1, 3, 4, 4, 5, &c. being again aſſumed, the 


differences of the alternate terms are 3. . &, &. &c. the li- 
mit of the ſum of which progreſſion is 1x. Dividing each term 
by 2, the limit of the ſum of J. x, 1. 2, &c. is 4. If we 
take the differences of the firſt term, and that whoſe place is 
n, the ſecond term and that whoſe place is m + 1, &c. the 


common numerator of thoſe differences will be n - 1; and 
their ſucceſſive denominators, the products of I X, 2X u tr. 


3 Xx, &c. and the limit of the ſum of this progreſſion is 


the ſum of as many terms I＋ YA, &c. as there are units 


in m— 1. Now if each term of the new progreſſion be di- 
vided by m—1, that unity may be the common numerator, 
I I I | 


c. will ariſe, the li- 


— 


the terms —, ==, , 
| m 2Xm+1 ZX m+2 


mit of which is equal to the ſum of the fractions 1, 3, 4, 4, 


&c. (continued till their number be - 1) divided by n—1. 
In like manner, by aſſuming other alternate, or any equiva- 
lent terms of the ſeries 1, 3, J. 4, &c. we may form new pro- 
greſſions, the value of which may be found. "Thus, if we take 
the terms 1, 4, 5, 13. &c. paſſing over three terms, and divide 
the ſucceſſive differences of theſe teims by 96, we ſhall have 
CCC 
5.245 59.245 9.13.24, 13 17.24, ü 

equivalent to the ſeries C, given by Monſ. de Monmort, 
in the philoſophical tranſactions, Ne. 35 3, p. 65 1. viz 


e eee 1 1 1 2 | 
” 1:2:2-4-6. 5 1.12.13 f 13.14. 15. 16.17. 

+ & c. The ſum of which will therefore be . And if we 

take the alternate terms of the ſeries 2, 12, 75. 23+ &c. above 


mentioned, and divide the ſucceſſive differences of the terms 


by 2, we ſhall have the ſeries —, 2, * 
2.12 12.30 30.56 


Win is be the M Gb. SE AS 
Wil 15 equLY ENT TO the 0s 7.2.30 3.4.5.8 $6.78? 


2 mentioned in the ſaid philoſophical tranſac- 
. 9. | £ 


tions, and marked A, the ſum or limit of which, by the fore- 


going rule, will be x. So the limit of Mr. Monmort's ſeries 


B=——4- +, e. will be = See Mac- 
| 12.345 4.5.67. U We 108. _ * 
laurin's fluxions, art. 356, where there is an error of the 
preſs, in p. 296. 1. 11. and 15. for the ſeries which in line 11. 


is ſaid to be Mr. Monmort's ſeries B, is the ſeries A, p. 651. 


of the philoſophical tranſactions, Ne. 35 3 aforeſaid; ſo in line 
15, for A, read B. 8 | bees 
This may ſuffice to ſhew how the ſums of progreſſions ſo de- 
rived may be found. We refer for the farther application of 
theſe principles to the aforeſaid: treatiſe of fluxions, art. 357, 
'&c. Mr. Stirling's * treatiſe of the ſummation of ſeries, ought 
alſo to be conſulted, as he has improved, the method. of approxi- 
mating to the value of progreſſions, which often ariſe in the 
ſolution of problems. See alſo Mr. de Moivre's miſcellanea 
anahhtica, and particularly the ſupplement to that work, Me- 


thidus differentials: ſive traftatus de ſummatione et interpola- 


tione ſerierum infinitarum. Lond. 17 30. 4%]. 


PROG) MNASMATA, Tlpoyvwwarpadla, in 1 7 | 
ered them- 


preparatory exerciſes performed by all thoſe who o 
ſelves to contend. in the Olympian games. Patter, Archzol, 
L. e n . „ 9 $43. 5 | 


PROHIBITO, in the halian muſic, is A term applied to ſuch 


of a piece as are not proper, or according to juſt rule. 


not paſs the ear eaſily or naturally, to give it ſome pleaſure ; 


ſuch are the tritone, the ſixth major, the ſeventh, niath, &c. | 
2 though under certain circumſtances, even theſe have pleaſing 


effects, in that by their harſkneſs they renter the ſubſequent 

concords more Asenb le. 
of projectiles, as delivered 

ſince Galileo, proceeds on the ſuppoſition, that 


rabola, 
the reſiſtance of the air, all pr jectilen would in their flight de- 


ſcribe a parabola; and did propoſe ſome means of examining 
might have been expected, that thoſe 'who came after him 


would have tried how far the real -metions of projettiles de- 
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the reſiſtance of the air to large metal. ſhot is ſcarcely diſ- 


Aland ſervice, as of iron bullets of 241b. weight, be examined, 


it appears, that the range of a leaden bullet of three-fourths 
Pls | 
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Fax the refiſtance of the air was to be attended to, in the de- 
' terminations of gunnery. But inſtead of proceeding thus cau- 
tiouſly, ſubſequent writers have boldly aſſerted, that no con- 
ſiderable variation could ariſe from the reſiſtance of the air, 
in che flight of ſhells and cannon-ſhot z; and it is now become 
an axiom almoſt generally acquieſced in, that the. flight of! 
theſe bodies is nearly in the curve of a parabola. 00» 
This hypotheſis was ſupported by Anderſon, in his Treatiſe of, | 
the genuine uſe and effetts of the gun, publiſhed in 1074 3 alſo 
by Monſ. Blondel in his Art de jetter les Bombes ; and the fame 
ſübject being treated of by Dr. Halley. in the Phil. Tranſac- 
tions, Ne, 216. this learned gentleman, ſwayed by the| 
* conſideration of the great diſpropertien between the denſity 
of bullets and of the air, thinks it reaſonable to believe, that 


cernible, although in light ſhot he ee it ought to 
be accounted for. But though this hypotheſis was readily 
admitted by thoſe who contented themſelves with ſpeculation 
only, yet Anderſon himſelf found it impoſſible to reconcile it 
to experience, without ſome modification. This led him to 
- ſuppoſe that a bullet at. its firſt diſcharge, flew a certain diſ- 


tance in a right line, from the end of whichJine only it be- 
gan to bend into a parabola. + By this means he defended, as 
| #* thought, the hypotheſis of a parabolic motion: but ſa 
ſtrange a ſuppoſition as that of the ſuſpeyſion of the action of 
. gravity, needs no confutation. Anderſon was deceived, by 
EAT Known how greatly the primitive velocity of the 
© heavieſt ſhot is Eeminiſhed in the courſe of its flight by the re- 
ſiſtance of the air. V YR 
PraQtical gunners alſo 3 agree, that every ſhot flies 
in a ſtreight line to a certain diſtance from the piece, which 
imaginary diſtance they call the extent of the point. blank ſhot. 
This flight in a ſtreight line, indeed, ſuppoſing it fact, would 
be not only a refutation of the parabolic hypotheſis, but a 
moſt unaccountable difficulty in itſelf, ,as implying a ſuſpen- 
| on of the action of gravity. But the great velocity of can- 
non- ſhot, aſſigned by Mr. Robins, ſeems readily to clear up 
this affair. We need only ſuppoſe, that within the diſtance 
thus determined by practical gunners, the deviation of the 
- path of the ſhot is not very perceptible in their way of point- 
ing. Now as a ſhot of 24 lb. fired with two thirds of its 
weight in powder, will, at the diſtance of five hundred yards 
_ - from the piece, be ſeparated from the line of its original di- 


rection, by an angle of little more than half a degree; thoſe | | 


who are acquainted with the inaccurate methods often uſed in | 
the directing of cannon, will eaſily allow, that ſo ſmall an 
aberration as this, may, by the generality of practitioners, be 
unattended to, and the path of the ſhot may conſequently be 
- deemed a Rtrait line, eſpecially as other cauſes of error will 
often intervene, much greater than what ariſes from the in- 
- curyation of this line by gravity. See new princip. of Gun- 
| Hou raſh and erroneous the opinion of the inconſiderable 
_ reſiſtance of the air is, will eaſily appear ſrom what is eſta- 
bliſbed by that ingenious author, who has ſhewn that this 
reſiſtance to a cannon ball amounts to more than twenty times 
the weight of the ball. What errors may not be expected 
from an hypotheſis which neglects this force as inconſiderable ? 
In effect, it will not be difficult to ſhew,, that the track de- 
- ſcribed by the flight of ſhot or ſhells, is neither a parabola nor 
nearly a parabola. For by that author's experiments it ap- 

- "pears, that a muſket ball of three fourths of an inch diameter, 
- fired with half its weight of powder from a piece 45 inches 
long, moves with the velocity of near 1700 feet in a ſecond. 
Now, bl the common parabolic theory if this ball flew in 
the curve of a parabola, its horizontal range at 459, would 
be found to be about 17. miles. But from practical writers, 


as Diego, Ufano, and Merſennus, it appears, that this range 


is ſhort of half a mile; ſo that a muſket ſhot at 452 eleva- 

tion, with a reaſonable charge of powder, flies not the 37 

part of the diſtance it ought to do if it moved in a parabola. 

| Nor is this great diminution of the horizontal range to be 

wondered at, when it is conſidered that the reſiſtance of the 

- air to this bullet, when it firſt iſſues from the piece, amounts 
„ wo 


to 120 times its gravity. 


Agri, if the flight of the heavieſt ſhot, in common uſe for| 


it will appear, that ſuch a ſhot made with a full charge of 
poder has a Lai 1650 feet in:1”. And the harizon- 
tal range at 45% of this ſhot, would, according to the para- 
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the eye 1 few there ate who do not deſcend thro' a curve ma⸗ 
_nifeſtly ſhorter and more inclined. to the horizon than that in 
which they aſcended, and the higheſt point of their fi 


they fall on the ground than from whence they were at firſt 
. diſcharged. Theſe things cannot be a moment doubted of 
by any one, who in a proper ſituation views the flight of 


# 


PRO. 


ght, 


or the vertex of the curve, is much nearer to the place where 


ſtones, arrows, or ſhells, thrown to any conſiderable diſtance 
See new princip. of Gunnery, Part 2. Prop: 6. * 
What is here advanced may be confirmed from the conſtant 
obſervation of all who are converſant in the practice of throw. 
ing bombs, vi. that the ranges at elevations below 459, con- 
ſtantly exceed the ranges at elevations above 45%, which Are 
reſſietively at an equal diſtance from 455. Thus the range 
of ſhells at 15%, willigo farther than one at 609, and ſo a 
range at 20? exceeds one at 65®, Wc: but it is known that 
in the parabolic hypotheſis theſe ought to be equal, which hy- 
potheſis is therefore falſe. f 


_ 


There is an odd phznomenon in the motion of bodies pro 
jected with conſiderable force, which ſhews the great com- 


Plication and difficulty of this ſubject. The phænomenon is, 


that bullets in their flight are not only depreſſed beneath their 


original direction by the action of gravity, but are alſo fre- 
quently driven to the right or left of that direction by the ac- 


tion of ſome other force. . : 


If it was true that bullets varied their direction by the action 
of gravity only, then it ought to happen that the errors in 


45 their flight to the right or left of the mark they were aimed 


at, ſhould increaſe in the proportion of the diſtance of the 
mark from the piece only. But this is contrary to all ex- 
perience ; the ſame piece which will carry its bullet within 


an inch of the intended mark, at 10 yards diſtance, cannot 


be relied on to 10 inches in 100 yards, much leſs to 30 
inches in 300 yards. e 5 
Now this inequality can only ariſe from the track of the bul- 
let being incurvated ſideways as well as downwards; for by 
this means the diſtance between the incurvated line, and the 
line of direction, will increaſe in a much greater ratio than 
that of the diſtance; theſe lines being co- incident at the 
mouth of the piece, and afterwards ſeparating in the manner 
of a curve from its tangent, if the mouth of the piece be con- 
ſidered as the point of contact. | . 
- This is put beyond diſpute. from the experiments made by 
Mr. Robins; who informs us; that having taken a barrel 
carrying a ball of three fourths of an inch diameter, and fin- 
ing it on a heavy carriage, he ſatisfied himſelf of the ſteadi- 
neſs and truth of its direction, by firing at a board one foot 
and & half ſquare, and miſſing it but once in 16 ſucceflive 
ſhot. Now the ſame barrel being fixed on the ſame carriage, 
and fired with a ſmaller quantity of powder, ſo that the ſhock | 
on the diſcharge. would be much leſs, and conſequently the 
direction leſs. changed, he found: that at 760. yards diſtance 
the ball flew ſometimes 100 yards to the right of the line it 
was pointed on, and at other times 100 yards to the left 
He found too that its direction in the perpendicular line was 
not leſs uncertain, it falling one time above 200 yards ſhort 
of what it did at another; altho* by the niceſt examination 
of the piece after the diſcharge, it appeared not to have the 
leaſt ſtarted from the poſition it was placed in. New prin- 


ciples of Gunnery, Part. 2. Prop. 7. 

If it be aſked what can be the —_ of a motion. ſo different 
from what has been hitherto ſuppoſed ? It may be anſwered, 
+ That the defleQtion in queſtion muſt be owing to ſome power 


- aCting obliquely to the progreflive motion of the body, which 


power can be no other than the reſiſtance of the air. And 


this reſiſtance may perhaps act obliquely to the:progrefiive 
; 


motion of the body, from inequalities in the reſiſted ſurface; 
but its general cauſe is doubtleſs a whirling motion acquired 


by the bub et about its axis; for by this motion of rotation, 


combined with the 3 motion, each part of the bul- 
| - let's ſurface will ſtrike th 


| | e air in à direction very different from 
what it would do if there was no ſuch whirl and the ob- 


liquity of the action of the air ariſing from this" cauſe wil 


be greater, according as the rotatory motion of the bullet is 
greater in proportion to{its progreſſive motion. 8 


PROLAPSUS aculi, in ſurgery, à diſtemperature of the eye, in 

which it is ſo violently inflamed and ſwelled, that it cannot 
be retained in its orbit or ſocket, but protrudes itſelf out oſ 
its natural ſeat.¶ This diſorder is not only attended with gre 
deformity, but alſo intenſe pains, blindneſs, and too often an 


- bali hypotheſis, be about 16 miles; but by the experiments |, obſtinate cancer are the effects Of it. This is ſometimes ſo 


"of St. Remy it appears, that the range is really ſhort. of three 
miles; which is not one fifth of the diſtance it ought to fly, | 
i it deſcribed the curve ef a parabola 


And this deviation from the parabola, happens not only in | 
_ theſe great velocities, but in ſuch as are much leſs; thus in 


Vvoelocities of about-400 feet in 1“; by ſeveral experiments 


of an inch in diameter, fired at different elevations with this 
velocity, did not ar Al, anſwer the cc 
it ſufficiently appears that this theory, or the ſuppolition of the 


_ ineenſiderablenes af, the air's reſiſtance to projediter, is falſe. 


violent in degree, that the eye burſts out of its cs. 
This diforder ſometimes ariſes from inſlammations, or i 


dundancy of humors ; and ſometimes from external violence, 


or from a cancer Sometimes, when the diſrder is recent, 


and but in a moderate degree, it may he carried aff by bi 


ing, bliſtering. and purging, wich external|applications © 
fomentations and the like. When it will give-way © 
of theſe, the tumor muſt be opened; and e 
anſwer the common theory. So that |. N | 


none 

ol — 

charged, and this repeateſl as often as necaſſary ; after ele 

drefling, binding on à plate of lead holtowed in 3 Prof 
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mate the falſenen or chis hypotheſis almoſt appears at ſight, £ or WE YR 3 * Pays viſion | 
engugh to ave their motion traced by | are wholly defrayed by this diſeaſe, and the pains e, 
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u : «."f>,- thete' is no way, left but to make a large inci- 
| ape waa the humors 51 the eye, and afterwards cut 
away ſo much of it, that the remainder may be covered with 
che eye· lid. Heiſſer s Surg. p. 427. 
PROLAPSUS uvule. The vvulu is ſometimes ſo much enlarged 
and elongated, as to reach the Jarynx and pharynx, and ob- 
ſtruct the actions both of reſpiration and deglutition, as well 
as of ſpeech. If it proceeds from a recent inflammation, the 
3 may be relieved by bleeding and cooling gargles, 
with ſal armoniac and alum; ſcarifications are alſo very uſe- 
ful in this caſe, to prevent its ſpreading and inflammation. 
When, on the other hand, this part is too much enlarged 
and elongated by phlegmatic humors, it appears white and 
free from pain and inflammation; and is moſt relieved by a 
rgle of ſpirit of wine and water warm, or a decoction of 
red roſes, or the like aftringent ſubſtances with ſpirit of wine, 
or ſpirit of fal armoniac added in ſmall quantities to them. 
A powder of ginger, pepper, and pomegranate peel, may al- 
ſo be applied; but when all theſe methods prove ineffectual, 
the only remaining one is, to take off as much of the uvula 
as is neceſſary, either by ligature or by the ſciſſars. This 
latter is much the eaſier and better way; and the great cau 
tion neceſſary in it is, neither to take off too much nor too 
little of the uoula. For if too much be taken off, the pa- 
tient's voice will be the worſe for it afterwards; and if too 
little, he will be very little the better for the operation. 
This is a very common diſorder among the peaſants in Nor- 
way, and they have invented a machine with a hole in it, to 
let thro? a proper portion of the wvzula when the whole is 
thruſt into the mouth, and a ſpring knife, which cuts off juſt 
as much as is let thro'. The ſurgeons have copied and im- 
proved on this invention. Heifter's Surg. p. 470. 
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PROLATION, {Cycl.) in muſic. The ſigns by which the mo- 


dern antients uſed to ſignify a prolation to be made on any 
note, was a point in a circle or ſemi-circle, thus, O, C. 
This point was the length of a ſemi-breve and minim. 


Prolation was either perfect or imperfect. Perfect prolation was 


marked after the cleff as above, and then the ſemi- breve con- 

tained three minims, for which reaſon they placed the figure 
3, or }, or 2, after the circle, to ſignify that three ſuch notes 
were required to a bar. See example A. | 


Imperfect prolation was marked with the ſame ch aracters, but 
without points, and then the ſemi-breve contained but two 


minims. See example B. | \ 
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| Theſe characters are almoſt entirely diſuſed in the modern 
| practice 3 but as they are often met with in antient muſic, 
tis therefore neceſſary that a muſician ſhould have ſome know- 
ledge of them. Tho' even now the Italians have two. ſorts 
ol prolation in muſic, which are ſignified by characters re- 


ſembling thoſe above deſcribed in the example A. The firſt | 


they call prolatione maggiore perfetta, and it is marked thus, 
O and 3. The ſecond they call prolatione minore per fetta, the 


but in both caſes the ſemi- breve contains a whole bar, and its 
pauſe the ſame ; the minim one third of the bar, and its paufe 
the ſame; and ſo of the reſt in proportion. | 


2 is _ Tg for a ſeries of ſeveral ſounds or notes 

| e lame ſyllable or vowel. 

PROLECT ATIO, a wo | 
traction of the finer ſubſtances of a mixed body by the at- 
INNING of the ſubtler particles; ſo that theſe being rarefied, 
e ſpontaneouſſ from the reſt, and leave the groſſer and 
els valuable part in form of a reſiduum behind. 


PROLEYTICOS, an 


fever the fits or exacerbations of which were apt to return 
2 their regular time. N 

OG, Tye, in antiquity, a feſtival celebrated by the 

abitants of Laconia, before they gathered their fruits. Pot- 

er, Archzol. Græc. T. 1. p. 427. | 

ROMACHIA, Igor. 5 


1 T. Wontanscrowned themſelves with reeds. Potter, Archæ- 
S103 er 42%; | | 
PROMALACTERION, 

| the hot baths of the an 
in which the ße. 


the name of the firſt apartment in 
tients; this was a hot ard cloſe room, 


once into the warm water. 
at bla. He- dna, in antiguity, an Athenian folem- 
in 4 ba reg in honour of Prometheus, with torch- races, 
* Fg rance that he was the firſt that taught men the uſe 
PROMT wer, Archzol. Græc. T. 1. p. 427. i 
PRON ATO N » envia, in rhetoric. See F ABLE, Cyel. 
ys ſmall A oth (Gzel.)-—Prox aToR quadratus, frve tranſuerſus, 
verde. 4 y mulcle nearly as broad as it is long, lying tranſ- 
Its 22 »y inſide of the lower extremity of the fore arm. 
* * fide or edge in the long eminence, at the 
mage ON I the internal angle of the ulna, and by the other 
Gus road concave fide of the lower extremity of the ra- 


erer. Vos f ſky, without any mixture of tendinous 


rd uſed in chemiſtry to expreſs an ex- 


epithet uſed by the antients to expreſs a | 


in antiquity, a feſtival in which the| 


rſon was kept a while, before he plunged at 


P 


i |. 


PRONT 


ages to a foſſile of which they relate ſeveral extraordinary 


PRO F ſpirits, among diſtillers. See SPIRITS. 
PROPAGATION (Gel.) — PRoPAGAT10N of plants. 


hbres. It is ſituated tranſverſely, but that extremity which 
lies on the radius is nearer the carpus than that on the ulna. 
It is of a moderate thickneſs; the fibres neareſt the ſurface 
are longeſt, the reſt decreaſing in proportion as they lie nearer 
the interval between the two bones, and the interoſſeous li- 
gament. It has a ligamentary or tendinous frænum belong- 
ing to it, one end of which is fixed in the interoſſeous liga- 
ment, the other in the inner edge of the baſis of the radius. 
IVinſlw's Anatomy, p. 190. 


RONATOR teres five obliquus, a ſmall muſcle broader than it is 
thick, ſituated on the upper part of the ulna, oppoſite to the 


ſupinator brevis, with which it fogms an angle like the let- b 


ter V. 

It is fixed to the internal condyle of the os humeri, partly by 
fleſhy fibres, and partly by a tendon common to it with the 
ulnaris internus; from thence it paſſes obliquely before the 
extremity of the tendon of the brachiæus, and reaches to the 
middle part of the convex ſide of the radius; where it be- 
comes flat, and is inſerted below the ſupinator brevis, by an 
extremity almoſt wholly fleſhy. 

It is called teres, to diſtinguiſh it from the quadratus ; but the 
name of pronat r ſuperior is much more proper; but that of 
pronator obliquus is certainly propereſt of all. J/infl7w's Ana- 
tomy, p. 190. 


PRONG-}ze, in huſbandry, a term uſed to expreſs an inſtru- 


ment uſed to He or break the ground near, and among the 
roots of plants. | 


The ordinary contrivance of the hee in England is very bad, 


it being only made for ſcraping on the ſurface ; but the great 


uſe of hoeing being to break and open the ground, beſide the 


killing the weeds, which the antients, and many among us 
have thought the only uſe of the hoe, this dull and blunt 
e is by no means calculated for the purpoſes it is to 
erve. 

The prong-hoe conſiſts of two hooked points of fix or ſeven 
inches long, and when ſtruck into the ground will ſtir and re- 
move it the ſame depth as the plough does, and thus anſwer 
both the ends of cutting up the weeds and opening the land. 
The antient Romans had an inftrument of this kind, which 


they called the bidens; but they were afraid of its uſe in their 


fields and gardens, and only uſed it in their vineyards. The 
prong- hoe comes into excellent uſe even in the horſehoing 
huſbandry ; in this the hoe-plough can only come within three 
or four inches of the rows of the corn, turneps and the like; 
but this inſtrument may be uſed afterwards, and with it the 
land may be raiſed and ſtirred, even to the very ſtalk of the 
plant. Tull's Huſbandry. 


PRONOMÆEA, a word uſed by ſome naturaliſts to expreſs what 


is uſually called the trunk, or proboſcis in inſects; an inſtru- 
ment ſomewhat reſembling the trunk of an elephant, which 
moſt of thoſe ſmall animals are provided with for the extract- 
ing the juices of plants, &c. deſtined for their food. 

I lapis, a name given by the writers of the middle 


things; but their reſembling it to the head of a tortoiſe, and 


giving it the virtue of preſerving people from injuries by 


lightning, ſeem to make it plain that the word is only a cor- 


rupt ſpelling of the brontia of the antients, of which Pliny 


characters of which are, C, or 1, or 2, but oftener C and 2; haas related the ſame things. 


# 


This was a ſpecies of echinites, ſuppoſed to fall from the 
clouds in thunder ſtorms. See BRoN TIA. x 


PROOF (Cycl.)—PRoor, in the ſugar trade, a term uſed-by 


the refiners of ſugar for the proper ſtate of the diſſolved fu- 
ar when it ſhould be ſet to harden. | 
he proceſs in the bringing ſugar to this ſtate may be under- 

ſtood by performing the whole work in little in this manner: 


Take ſix pounds of coarſe, or unrefined ſugar, diſſolve it over 


the fire in fix pints of lime water; add to this the whites of 


four eggs beat up to a froth, ſtir the whole together; then 


boil the liquor to a higher conſiſtence than a ſyrup, or till, 
when expoſed to the cold it will concrete into grains. This 
is what the ſugar-bakers call proof. Pour this ſyrup into an 


' earthen mould, with a hole at its bottom, ſtop the hole and 


ſet the veſſel in a moderately warm place. | 
The ſugar in a few days will ſet and harden, then open the 


hole at the bottom, and lay over the top of the ſugar ſome - 


tobacco-pipe clay, made into a ſoft pap with water. The 
clay = be afrerwards weted at times, and the watet from 
among it will gradually be ſoaked up by the ſugar, and run- 
ning thro' it will waſh away the treacle, without diſſolving the 
grained part. And thus all the treacle wil! by degrees be 
drained out of the maſs, and a Joaf of white ſugar procured. 
Shaw's LeQures, p. 144. 8 


number of vegetables that may be ſrepagateu from an indi- 
vidual, is very remarkable, eſpecially in the moſt minute 
ants. 

It has been recorded, that in ſo large a plant as the common 
mallow, the annual product of one ſeed was no leſs than 
200, 00 ; but it has beet ſince proved, by a ſtrict examina- 
tion into the more minute parts of the nn world, that 
ſo deſpiſed a plant as the common wall maſs produces » much 

In one of the little heads of this 
Dd | plant 


more numerous offspring 
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plant there have been counted 13824 ſeeds. Now alloting to]; The viſions in the Old and New Feſtament, have been more 

FA IA of this plant eight branches, and to each branch fix | tortured for accompliſhments than the prophecies themſelvez 
A heads, which appears to be a very moderate computation, the] Such is the caſe of Ezechie!'s temple, the temporal reign of 
produce of ont Red is 6X13824=32944; and 8X82944,| Chriſt on earth, the deſtruction of antichriſt, the looſening 
_ x gives 663552 ſeeds, as the annual produce of one ſeed, and] the great dragon, the opening of the ſeals, and wy others, 


that ſo ſmall that 13824 of them are contained in a capſule, E Enfant and Beauſobre Verſ. du Nouv. Teſt. four q 
EE . + Whoſe lenith is bes one ninth of an inch; its diameter but] Scav. T. 65. (Ed. Amſt.) p. 350. Vintring. Anacriſ. * 
We 1 one twenty third of an inch, and its weight but the thirteenth lyps. Jour. Liter. T. 10. P. 2. p. 474. Meyer. Dill. Theol, 
r part of a grain. Phil. Tranſ. No. 478. ſet „ de Prophet Viſion. Ezek. Jcur. des Scav. T. 40. p. 3, ſeq, 
WW: GR k PROPEMPTICON, Tipe; jurTixon, in poetry, a poem wherein are Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 42. p. 269. Writf. Exerc. Acad. Ouy, 


1 expreſſed ardent wiſhes and ſolemn vows for the ſafety of a des Seav. An. 1695. p. 17. Whift. Vind. Apoſt. Conſtit. p. 

OF perſon going upon a journey or voyage. Such is that of Ho-] 45- on Revelat Nouv. Rep Lett. T. 39. p. 586. Ouy, des 

| race, L, 1. Od. 3. addreſſed to Virgil on his ſetting out for] Scav. Marſ. 1689. p. 277. Harmonic & accompliſjement de 

\ Athens. It was otherwiſe called apopemyt icon. Hofm. Lex. propheties fur la durie del Anti Chrift & les fouſfrances de PEgliſ, 

Univ. in voc. See ApoPEMPTIC, Cel. p. 5- avec un Journal pour Paccompliſſement de ces propheties pour 

The word is derived from mpmrpno, I ſend forward, or ac- let quatre dermers mois de Fannie 168 7, & les deux premier; d, 

company on the way. : 5 Pannee 1688. 129. Amſt. An. 1688. Bibl. Univ. T. 9. p. 

X PROPHECY (O) The prophecies in the Old Teſtament, | 354» ſeq. Uſher de Chriſt. Ecclef. Contin. Succeſs, Bib), 

= particularly thoſe relating to the Meſſiah, are allowed by Dee. 7. 9. f. 75 Harmonie & accomphſſement, ubi ſuprs, 
: \.* ___ Chriſtians to have been accompliſhed in Jeſus Chriſt ; but the] p. 356, ſeq, Z Enfant and Beauſobre. I. e. 


= diſpute is, as to the ſenſe or manner wherein they have re- PROPOEIS, ( cl.) a name given by authors to a certain ſub. 
3 ceived their accompliſhment. | ſtance more glutinous and tenacious than wax, with which 
. Oppoſite ſyſtems have been framed on this head; Grotius, the bees ſtop up all the holes or cracks in the ſides of their 
; Vitringa, ie Clerc, Whiſton, Collins, Chandler, &c. Some hives. Beſide the wax and the honey which the bees gather 
. hold the prophecies to have been accompliſhed in one fenſe, | in their daily travels, they have occaſion. for this third ſub- 
_—_ | ſome in another, and ſome in both. Mr. Whiſton's opinion ſtance at times, and that eſpecially when they are placed in a 
—_ | is mentioned in the Cyclopædia. new hive. 5 | ; 
| p A modern learned advocate for Chriſtianity ſhews, that it was They very well know that it is neceſſary to their well being, 
che cuſtom of Jewiſh writers to ſay a thing was accompliſhed that they ſhould be kept perfectly warm in their hives, and 
when they only made alluſions to it, more or leſs remote; ſtrongly defended againft the injuries of weather : to keep out 
that however there. are fome formal prophecies which literally wind and rain they ſtop every little chink in the ſides of their 
relate only to the Meſſiah; other typical prophecies which are | habitations with this matter; nor is this the only reaſon for 
alſo to be applied in a literal ſenſe to the Meſſiah; and that | it, they have other enemies of the infect tribe, which are on 
| Others are only cited as accompliſhed allegorically, by way of different occaſions eternally ſecking a way into their habi- 
= ' © argumentum ad hominem, to the Jews only who admitted this | tations; ſome of them feed on their honey, others on the 
—_ way of reaſoning Chandler's Defence of Chriſtian. paſſim. | Wax, and others on their young offspring. To be guarded 


Bibl. Angl. T. 12. p. 458, ſeq. - againft theſe, they as firmly as poſſible block up all the ac- 
Crotius's method is to look for a literal accompliſhment in| cidental holes or cracks in the hive, and guard the principal 
3 Jewiſh affairs about the time when the prophets wrote; opening, which ſerves as the gate of their city, by numbers 
or in the affairs of the neighbouring nations with whom they which are always placed round about it, ſo that no enemy can 
had wars. This method, diſapproved by. Vitringa and many| come in that way. Reaumur's Hiſt, of Inſects, V. to. p. 
others, is defended by Le Clere, Maſſon, L'Enfant, &c. who| 76. | ; 
Il even carry it further, ſo as to maintain that there is no pro- Theſe wary animals not only ſtop up in this manner all the 
os phecy in the Old Teſtament which has not had a literal ac- cracks they can find, but even examine all the weak places of 
| cCompliſhment, and that if there be any wherein this is not the hive, and will eat away a rotten or too weak part, and 
known, tis thro' the defect of hiſtory. Vid. Hiſt. Crit. make up the deficiency with this propolis. This was elegant- 
Rep Lett. T. 6. Art. 2. p. 43, ſeq 5 ly ſeen in the caſe of ſome of Mr. Reaumur's glaſs hives, 
Grotius allows that the prophecics applied to the Meſſiah in the which were framed of wood, and had ſquares of glaſs in the 
New Teſtament, tho they had a literal accompliſhment be- Proper places: theſe ſquares of glaſs were faſtened in with flips 
fore, had another more ſublime and peculiar accompliſhment of paſted paper. The bees finding this a much weaker part 
in Chriſt. This appears from his notes on Matthew and of the hive than any other, and capable of being eaten thro 
Ifaiah, where he ſays expreſl;, that what he interprets literally by their enemies, ſoon gnawed to pieces all the paper and 
of Jeremiah, agrees in a more ſublime manner, and even] Paſte, and covered thoſe parts with the propolis in the place 
more literally to Jeſus Chriſt. See alſo his notes on Pſalm of that matter, | | 
XXII. 1. and his Treat. de Veritat. Relig. Chriſt. I. 5. c. 14. It might ſeem that the bees might uſe wax on this occaſion; 
§. 17. | | os but this would be no defence againft thoſe of their enemies, 
This opinion touching the double ſenſe of prophectes is not which devour and feed on wax; and nature has guarded them 
new. The greateſt allegoriſts, even thoſe among the Jews againſt theſe, by ſupplying them with a matter which ſpreads 
who make uſe of this manner of interpreting, have allowed | more calily, is of preater-tenacity, and fixes itſelf much more 
a double. ſenſe, as is ſhewn by Surenhuyſius; ner does Vi- ſtrongly in the ſmall crevices than wax could do. It has been 
tringa himſelf reject it. In lib. Conciliat. Vid. Bibl. Choiſ. T. known from the earlieſt times, that the bees made uſe of this 
20:0: 411; 2 I | ſubſtance; Pliny mentions it, and tells us, that the authors of 
The diſpute then between Grotius and his adverſaries, is not his time diſtinguiſhed three kinds of it, the firſt they called 
whether there are two ſenſes in the prophecies, but whether ſe-| «tys, the ſecond piſſiceron, and the third propolis. T be laſt 
veral prophecies of the Old Teſtament, which relate to Chriſt,| of theſe names is only retained among the later writers, and 
had a literal, leſs ſublime, and leſs perfect accompliſhment be- ſeems to have ftood with the antients for the pure ſubſtance, 
fore they were accompliſhed in Chriſt. The affirmative is the other kinds differing from it only as they were more or 
maintained by him, the negative by them, Vid. Le Clerc. leſs mixed with wax. ot 
Bibl. Choiſ. I. 27. p. 301, ſeg | | The propolis itſelf is a ſubſtance perfectly different from wax; 
As to the accompliſhment of particular prophecies, we find] it is found to be ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, or in oil of tur. 
endleſs diſputes among critics and interpreters, concerning | pentine; and is ſoft when laid on by the bees, but grows h 
_ thoſe of the conception of a virgin, the ſeed of a woman, afterwards ; it may, however, even in its hardeſt ſtate, be 
the ſceptre's departure from Juda, the root of Jeſſe, out of ſoftened by heat. By all theſe obſervations it appears ve!) 
_— Egypt have I called my fon, he ſhall be called a Nazarine, | plainly, that the propolis is a true genuine vegetable reſin, of 
—_ ' | Daniel's ſeventy weeks, the Babyloniſh captivity, the diſper- the nature of many others which we have in common ule. 
n hon and reſtoration of the Jews. Matth. xxii. 23. Surenhu/. The authors who have treated of this ſubſtance, have de- 


Liber Conciliat. Bibl. Choiſ. T. 25, p. 414. Jaguelbt Diff.] ſeribed it very differently; George Pictorius who bas writ- 


1 | ſur le Meffie. Ouv. des Scav. Dec. An. 1698. p. 538. Mar- ten of bees, ſays, that it is of a yellow colour and an age 
1 ſal Tabul. Chron. Jour des Scav. T. 56. p. 325. Saurin. able ſmell, like that of ſtorax, and that it would ſpread When 
1 Dif. 41. Obſ. Halenf. T. 11. Obſ. 12. f. 7. p. 304 Wiit-| warmed properly. Pliny and the old authors deſcribe it * 


Yo Comment. ad loc, Works of the learned, T. 5. p. 232. being of a rank and ſtrong ſmell, and being uſed as a ſucce- 
ol . 11: v.41. Olear. Obl. Sacr. Bibl. Univ. T. 2 p. 342.| daneum for galbanum; and at preſent we uſually find it of an 
: | Mem. de Trey. An. 171%, p. 1243. Matth. c. 2. v. 23, | aromatic and agreeable ſmell, inſomuch that ſome rank it 
* Oleam ubi ſupra, p. 343. Mig. Melet. Leidens. Mem, de] among the perfumes. The apothecaries, in ſome Place 
Trev. An. 1711. p. i895. Ayrol. Liber LXX. Hebdom. keep it as a medicine in their ſhops; but it is to be oblerv 
reſign. Giorn. de Letter, &ltal. T. 19. p. 309. LEnſant, Re- that it is very various in its nature; for according to the 
flex. ſur Diſput. du Martianay. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 47. p.] ſeriptions of authors, it is ſometimes ſweet and ſometimeb 
492. Limborch. de Verit. Relig. Chriſt. Bibl Univ. T. 7. ſtinking. The truth is, that the bees who collect it 5 2 
pee Amaſſi Ben; Iſrael. Hope of Iſrael, Set. 29. p. 36. thing to be uſed for a cement, not for food, are not oer 
, Faw modern. events of any conſiderable note, but one inter- | curious of what plants th gather it from ; and hence in diffe· 
1 preter.or other finds to be the accompliſhment of ſome Scrip- rent hives it is found of very different colours and 
_ ture prepbery. The late war and death of the king of France, In general, the 1 is of a browniſh red colour on .be 
Ann numerous others are pretended to be found im Holy | ſurface; the ſometimes predominating, ſometimes the 
* ea * * | brown; but when broken it is yellowiſh or approaching - 
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"+ was. It very readily diſſolves in ſpirit of wine 
the 3 dp Clution is of a fine gold colour, | 
_ 1 ſerve extremely well as a varniſh to colour ſilvered 
2 or other the like work, into the appearance 

d. It gives a fine gold-like appearance, indeed, to 
white metal of a poliſhed ſurface ; all that it wants is a 
Fil more brilliancy, which is eaſily given it by mixing a 
oor quantity of m ich, or of ſandarach in the ſolution. 
Keaunur's Hiſt. Inf. Vol. X. p 77. bo | 
The bees having much leſs frequent occaſion for this ſubſtance 
han for wax, are very ſeldom to be met loaded with it; they 
pra it home, except when they are eſtabliſhed 
never bring any of I P 2333 ; 
jn a new hive, or when there happens ſome crack or flaw in 
an old one. The morning is the time of their gathering the 
matter of which they make their wax; but the evening is 
| the tine. of their going out for the propolis. When there is 
| occaſion for this ſubſtance in the hive, the bees will be found 
to return loaded with it in lumps placed upon the third joint 
of their hinder legs, in the very ſame manner in which they 
carry their wax. It differs greatly from the rough wax which 
they carry, as that is made up of ſmall round or oval gra- 
| nules; and this is one uniform ſubſtance of the nature of a 
ſoft reſin or gum. This ſubſtance is not to be eaten firſt, in 
the manner of the rough wax, in order to its being rendered 
gt for uſe; but is of immediate readineſs for ſervice. It is 
one of the moſt troubleſome offices of the bees, to bring it 
home and apply it to the places where it is wanted. It is ſo 
tough and viſcous, that it muſt be with infinite difficulty that 
tae poor bee gets it upon her leg; but the getting it off again, 
is a taſk left to others. As ſoon as one of the ſwarm enters 
the hive loaded with this, ſeveral others immediately gather | 
about her, and bite out pieces of a very minute ſize from the 
lumps ſhe is loaded with This is a work of great trouble 
and difficulty for them; for their teeth are ſo faſtened in by 
the tenacity of the matter, that it is with the utmoſt labour 
that they get off the little portion they have thus ſeized upon. 
This piece draws out, in the pulling it away, into a long 
thread, as any of the ſoft gum- reſins would do. Often the 
matter is ſo tenacious, that the bee which ſeizes on it, in 
order to ſeparate a piece, is not able to do it; but remains 
hung faſt by the teeth to the leg of the other. Often two 
bees are at work at a time, one at the lump of propolis at- 
tached to each leg of the bee that brought it in: as ſoon as] 
they have any of them diſlodged a piece, tho ever ſo ſmall, 
they immediately fly with it to ſome place where there is a 
crack to be ſtopped, and the moment theſe are gone, other 
ſupply their place at the lumps; ſo that both legs of the bee 
who brought in the load are very ſoon perfectly cleared of it. 
when the whole is employed to the proper purpoſe. The 
great trouble of working and ſeparating this matter, and the 
ſmall quantity that one bee is able to bring at a time, might 
ſeem to prove, that it would be an endlef work to ſtop the 
large holes ſometimes found in the hives with it: but the 
great number of bees employed in this work at the ſame 
time are what makes it go off tolerably well, tho' each has 
unqueſtionably a very hard taſk to perform in it. 4 
It is the general opinion of thoſe who have ſtudied bees, that 
the willow and the poplar are the trees which principally fur- 
niſh them with this refin,which,when it has paſſed through their 
management, we call propolis. It is very certain, however, 
that theſe are not the only trees which afford it, ſince the 
bees are not found to want this neceſſary material for their 
work, in places where there are no trees of that kind in the 
neighbourhood of the hives. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. Vol. X. 
p. bo. 1 | 255 
Mr. Reaumur was very deſirous of ſeeing the manner in which 
the bees collected this tenacious matter; but watched them in 
van in the fields and upon the trees: although an accident 
give him an opportunity of obſerving them at their work on 
this occaſion, He had taken off the cover of one of his glaſs 
hives on ſome occaſion, and as there was much of the propolis 
ticking to its edges, which the bees had uſed to ſtop the cre- 
vices when it was fixed in, the bees of a neighbouring hive 
loon found that here was this ſubſtance ready for them in large |P 
quantities together, and that they could have it at a very eaſy 
rate: they therefore immediately detached a party to bring it 


time to take up theſe large parcels was at leaſt half an hof! 
after carrying this load to the hive,' and being relieved from it 
by the joint labouts of ſeveral others, the bee which has been 
at all the pains of collecting it, joins a cluſter of others in 
ſome quiet part of the hive, vzhere' it reſts for the remainder 
of that day. | 5 „ 

The propolis is not only uſed by theſe animals for ſtopping up 


holes and cracks in the ſides of their hives; they often cover 


with it the ſurface of thoſe croſs pieces which ſupport the 
combs, and when they can find it in ſufficient plenty, they 


cover over the whole inner ſurface of the hive with it, to | 
defend it from the entrance of enemies of any kind which 


might eat their way through the ſhell of the hive. The an- 
tients who obſerved this lining of the hives, ſuppoſed that 
the bees uſed the propo:rs to fallen their combs to the hive 
but later obſervation has proved this to be an erroneous opi- 
nion; the combs being always faſtened with lumps of wax only. 

Beſides the uſes of the propclis already mentioned, there is 
another very ſingular one, which muſt by no means be paſſed 
over in ſilence: this is the embalming and preſerving, by 
means of it, certain bodies which they know not to diſpoſe 
of otherwife. Notwithſtanding the care that the bees take 
to guard the entrances of their hives, enemies of one kind or 
other will often get in : 
bees ſting is a weapon very capable of puniſhing ſuch an in- 
truſion, and the ſwarm is ſo numerous, that it is not eaſy for 
the intruder to eſcape repeated wounds. When a creature of 
ſmall ſize has thus entered, and thus been killed for it, the 
bees with great care and pains carry him out; for they will 
bear no ſort of foulneſs in the hive. It ſometimes happens, 


however, that an unlucky ſnai}, particularly of the large naked 


kind, crawls into the hive; in this caſc he never ceaſes craw- 
ling over the combs ſo long as he lives. It is no wonder that 


ſo cleanly creatures as the bees are highly enraged at this naſty 


viſiter: they ſoon ſurround and kill him with their ſtings ; 
but then as he is a load too heavy to allow a poſſibility of 
their carrying. him out, they prevent the miſchiefs attending 
the ſtinking of the carcaſe, by covering it over with a thick 
coat of this propolis, which perfectly well preſerves it from pu- 
trefaction. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. Vol. X. p. 84. | 

The common garden ſnail, with the ſhell, ſometimes alſo 
viſit theſc induſtrious and cleanly animals; and this creature 
they ſecure in a different manner, and that at the expence of 
only a very ſmall quantity of the propolis: but Reaumur had 
an opportunity of obſerving their method of deſtroy in this 
enemy in a very accurate and eaſy manner, in one of his glaſs 
hives. The ſnail had entered the hive carly in the morning, 
and after crawling about for ſome time, had fixed itſelf to 
one of the gla's ſquares by the ſame glutinous matter by means 
of which it is frequently found fixed to old walls and trees ; 
when the bees found their enemy thus fixed, they ſurrounded 
him, and in a few minutes formed a border of propolis round 
the verge of the mouth of the ſhe!!: this they continua 


added more and more to, till they had formed ſo thick a coat 


round it, thät the ſnail could never move from the place 
again. 


he ſnail is eaſily able to looſen the faſtening which it gives 


itſelf to any place, becauſe this is done by means of a gum, 


which water will diſſolve; therefore the firſt ſnower of rai 
or the moiſture which the animal is able to ſecrete from its 
own body, releaſes it in this caſe; but the faſtening · which 
the bees uſe to fix the ſhell to the glaſs being a reſin, this re- 
mains untouched by water, and muſt keep the animal fixed 
in its place till death, and even long afterwards. 

It ſeems probable, that the bees are not over curious in the 
choice of the matter of the propolis; but that many vegetable 
reſins indifferently ſerve for this purpoſe: it has been tried, 
however, whether they would uſe common turpentine, and 
ſome other of the reſins in uſe among us, by laying them be- 
fore their hives; but without ſucceſs. This is an experiment, 
however, that requires frequent repetition; ſince there are 
many ſeaſons at which the bee has no occaſion for this matter. 
Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. Vol. X. p. 80. | 


ROPOMA, a name given by the antients to a potion prepar- | 


ed of honey and wine boiled together: the proportions 
were four parts of wine to one of honey. 


off; and in conſequence of this, it was eaſy to obſerve any | PROPT OSIS, in ſurgery, a name by which ſome authors have 


one of them, during the whole courſe of his work. The 
manner of ſeparating it from the ſubſtance it lay upon, was 


by detaching very ſmal} pieces at a time with the teeth ; theſe, ; PR 


when they had been with great labour looſened from the reſt, 
woe delivered to the foot of one of the fore-lcgs: they were 


dere moulded into a roundiſn Jump, and. after a little work- | PROSCLYSMA, a word uſed to.expreſs an irroration, or ſprin 


2 delivered to the foot of a ſecond leg; and finally, by 
mY to the flat triangular piece which makes the third joint of 
= hinder N.. the part deſtined in their common labours to P 
*<ccive the Jumps of rough wax. It is here preſſed down | 
with ſome violence, and afterwards fixed in its place by three 
or four ſtrokes from the ſame foot; and then another is ſepa- 
de the teeth in the ſame manner, and by the ſame | 
— carried to the ſame place, and added to the firſt piece; 
= till. the whole work is finiſhed. The bees which 
ad this treaſure loaded themſelves to an immenſe 3 
crying of a lump larger than a pea on each leg, the 


: 


her huſband. Potter, Archzol, Grec. T. 1. p. 427. 


called that diſtemperature of the eye commonly called a pro- 
lapſus oculi. Heifler's Surg. p. 427. See PROLAPSUS oculi. 
GSCHAERET RIA; Ilpooxaipihnpe, in antiquity, a day of 
rejoicing, kept when a new-married wife went to cohabit with 


o 
” 


ling of any part with a fluid, as the throwing water in the 
face in caſes of fainting, &c. 5 

ROSECUTION. To: make men liable to criminal preſecu- 
tis by the law of England, it is required that they have the 
uſe of reaſon, and that they be ſui jurit. On the firſt account 
the law indulges infants under the | 
and lunatics, whigtever the nature of the fat may be 
even againſt the perſon of the king, as it has been he 
late: neither will it ſuffer one who becomes non „ after 
he has committed a capital offence, to be either arraigned 
executed. See Lux Ar ic and Ir ANr, Oel. 
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PROSLA 8 
the firſt note of their ſcale, whether aſcending or deſcending. | 


led ſeveral learned moderns to ſuppoſe, that the Greeks, in 


* 


| PROTELAR I, among the Romans, were the poorer ſort of 


 PROTIPULA, in natural hiſtory, a name given to a ſpecies of 


_ chamemile ; 8 
 PROSEUCHE, in antiquity, properly ſignifies prayer 3 but it is 


with ſome muſical inſtrum:nt. Mem. Acad. Inſcript. Vol. 14. 


-£- 
. 


Fa 


Ads to an offender's' being fe. juris, it is to be obſerved, that 
neither a ſon, nor a ſeryant, nor any other perſon, except a 
feme covert, is excuſed on the account of acting by com- 
mand or coercion of another. Hawk, P. C. B. 1. c. 1. See 


ze article FaME ccouert. ; 
: PROSERPINA, in botany, a name 


given by ſome authors to 
Ger, Emac. Ind. 2. | 


taken for the places of prayer of the Jews, and was pretty 
near the ſame. as their ſynagogues. But the ſynagognes were 

originally in the cities, and were covered places; whereas, 

for the moſt part, the N were out of the cities, and 

upon the banks of rivers, having covering, except, perhaps, 

the ſhade of ſome trees, or ſome covered galleries. Calmet. 

Diction. Bibl. . © | 
The word is Greek, H. petitio, precatio, oratio. Vid. 
Hederic. Lex. Man. Græc. in voc. Juv. Sat. 3. v. 296. In 
qua te quzro proſeuchd. a 


BANOMENOS, in the antient Greek muſic, was 


Phil. Tranſ. No. 481. p. 269. 5 | 
It was uſual among the Greeks to conſider a deſcending as 
well as an aſcending ſcale z the former proceeding from acute 
to grave preciſely : 4 the ſame intervals as the latter did from 
grave to acute. The not diſtinguiſhing theſe two ſcales has 


ſome centuries took the proſlambanomens; to be the loweſt note 
in their ſyſtem ; and in other centuries to be the higheſt. Put 
the truth of the matter is, that the praſſambanomenos was the 
loweſt or higheſt note, according as they conſidered the aſ- 


cending or deſcending ſcale *. The learned author of this re- 


mark v, thinks this diſtinction of the aſcending or deſcending 
ſcales conducive to the variety and perſection of melody; but 
he ſays, he never met with above one piece of muſic, where 
the compoſer appeared to have any intelligence of that kind: 
and this piece was above 150 years old. [Phil. Tranſ. ibid. 
 d Dr.'Pep:ſ.b, ibid.] | | 
The proflambanimenss was one of thoſe ſounds which the an- 
tients called ſabiles, from their remaining fixed throughout all 
the genera and ſpecies. Phil. Tranſ. No. 481. p. 270. 
PROSODIA, eech. in antiquity, a ſacred ſong, or hymn, 
ſung in honour of the gods. It differed from the proſodia 
with an omega, Tp2»%s, which was a ſong ſung in concert 


p. 35 2. "$5 

PROSTATES, ngoralis, among the Athenians, was uſed to ſig- 
nify any patron to whoſe 

committed themſelves. 


He was allowed to demand ſeveral ſervices of them, in which, | 


if they failed, or neglected to chooſe a patron, an action was 
commenced againſt them before the polemarchus, and their 
goods were confiſcated. Potter, Archzol. Grac. l. 1. c. 10. 
I. 1. p. 56, See S0JoURNERS. : 
PROSTYPA, NIzelvzs, in the ſculpture of the antients, images 
carved in ſuch a manner as to be only half raiſed above the 
ground, or plain, on which they were formed. | 
They ſeem to adhere to it, and have only one ſide expoſed to 
view. To proffype is oppoſed efypa. Heffm. Lex. in voc. 
See EcT VPA. = 


PROTEA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, a genus of plants | 
which takes in the, lepidocarpodendron, and the hypophyllo- 


carpodendron of Boerhaave. 3 
The characters of this are, that the calyx is a common perian- 
thium, containing . it is made up of ſeveral 
little leaves laid in a looſe manner over one another, and the 
inner ones very long, expanded, coloured, and remaining 
when the flowers are fallen. Tbe flower is monopetalous, 


or made of one leaf, in form of a ſimple tube, divided at its 


ſummit into four ſegments, each as long as the tubular part, 
and all ſtrait, obtu e, and bent backward. The ſtamina are 
four extremely ſhort filaments, inſerted on ti e ſegments of 
the flower, near its ſummit; the antheræ are laid cloſely on 
theſe. The germen of the piſtil is below the proper re- 
ceptacle of the flower. The ttyle is ſlender and very long, 
and the ſtigma ſimple. The fruit is one common large fe- 
ceptacle, which is flat and divided by hairy ſcales. The 
ſeeds are ſingle. Linnei Gin. Plant. p 222 


citizens, whoſe eſtate did not exceed fifteen hundred pieces 
bf ſilver. 


worth little or nothing; theſe 


being called capite cen ſi. 
Pitiſc. in voc. See CAPI T E cenſi. 1 2 4 


PROTHESIS, meide, among the Greeks, the ceremony of | 


laying the dead near the door till the time of their interment, 
| with their feet outwards; on which account the Romans 


o lled them poſiti. © Hef Lex. in voc. See Pos ri. 


The word is derived from xerb ava, I expoſe to view. 


fly reſembling the tipula, or long - legs, in many reſpects; 
Hut differ ing ic regard do the eſſential character, which, in 
the tipula, is the having two beards growing on the anterior 


PRO TO GALA, the term uſed by the antients for what iys 


PROTOMEUTA, in botany, a name given by fone authors tg 
PROT OPASCHITA, I-vowraoxira, in church hiſtory, Here. 


PROTRUSORI1> or) exterior, in anatomy, a name given b 


protection ſojourners in that city | 


They were diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who were | 


part af the head, and occaſionally falling over the mouth, 
3 theſe the protipuia wants. See the 


\ 


and cloſing its aperture 
article T1PuLA,. 


> Fs 
2885 8 | | g 2 ; 
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call beeftings, the firſt milk of a cow or other animal after ber 
having brought forth young. 


the pimpinella or burnet. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


ties, who after the manner of the Jews, celebrated the feat 
of Eaſter with unleavened bread. They were likewiſe called 
Sabatiani. Hoffm. Lex. univ. in voc. See SABATIAN:, 


Santorini to certain faſciculi of the great zygomatic muſcle 
running under the fleſhy part of the lower lip. See the 
articles ZYGOMATICUS majer, and LABIORUM atto!lens, 
PROTRUSORIS interior ordo, in anatomy, a name given by San. 
torini to a muſcle of the face, called by Albinus orbicu/ar;; 
oris; and by Cowper and Douglaſs conſtricter labiorum and 
phincter labiori m. | 
PROTRYGIA, Hedeyne. in antiquity, a feſtival in honour of 
Neptune, and of Bacchus, ſurnamed Iledguyns, or Ngchuysr ; 
amo T1; Tevy, i. e. from nw wine. Fotter, Archæol. Græc. 
e, 
PROVER, (Oel) among jewellers, an inſtrument by which they 
examine the ſize and depth of diamonds. It is a ſpring in ſhape 
not unlike a pair of caliber compaſſes, kept at the proper 
diſtance by means of a ſpring. Feffreys on diamonds, p. 18, 
and plate 6. | | , | 
PROX, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Ariſtotle to the 
cervus platyceros, or broad-horned ſtag. The modern Greeks 
have called it plat mia, and the interpreters of the oldeſt writers 
have rendered the word by dama; but this we are to under- 
ſtand as meant of the dama of our times, for the dama of 
the antients was our iſarus, or ſarrius, a kind of goat, wWhoſe 
ſkin affords us the true chamoy leather. This has no title 
to the name platonia, or the platyceros; nor is the creature 
that Ariſtotle deſcribes under the name rox, nor of the flag 
kind, as that certainly was. | 8 
PRUNELLA, or BRUNELLA, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe: the flowers con- 
ſiſt of one leaf, which is of the labiated kind. The upper lip 
is galeated, and the lower is divided into three ſegments, the 
middle one being hollowed like a ſpoon. The piſtil ariſes 
from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the 
hinder part of the flower, and ſurrounded by four embryos, 
which afterwards become four ſeeds, ripening in an open cap- 
ſule which was the cup of the flower. ; | 
- To theſe characters it may be added, that the ſtamina hare 
not that reſemblance of the os hyoides that thoſe of ſage, 
clary, and the reſt have; and that the flowers are always ar- 
ranged in cloſe ſpikes. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 4. 
The ſpecies of prunella, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, ve 
theſe: 1. The broad-leaved Italian brune/la, with fleſh-co- 
loured flowers. 2. The common blue-flowered brunella, with 
undivided leaves. 3. The common brunella, with undividel 
leaves and purple flowers. 4. The common brunelia, wit 
undivided leaves and white lowers. 5. The great flowered | 
brunella, with blue lowers. 6 The great flowered brunels, 
with fleſh-coloured flowers. 7. The great flowered brunzla 
with white flowers. 8. The greateſt Pyrenean brunella, wit 
very large flowers. 9. The Portugal prunella, with a large 
flower and ſpike. 10. The narrow-leaved, or hyfſop-leavet 
brunelia. 11. The brunella with diſſected leaves. 12. Tie 
cut-leaved brunella, with white flowers. 1 3. The leaſt white 
flowered cut-leaved brunella. 14. The cut-leaved brunella, 
with roſe-coloured flowers. Tcurn. Inſt. p. 182. 
PRUNUS, the p:um, in botany, the name of a genus of plant. 
the characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the roſa 
ceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals, arranged in 
circular form. From the cup of the flower there arils? 
piſtil, which finally becomes a fruit of a roundith or oral | 
- figure. This is ſoft and fleſhy, and includes a ſtone pointt® 
at each end, within which is the kernel. Tourn. In 
p. 622. ä | auth 
The ſpecies of plum enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 7 
theſe: 1. The double-flowered plum-tree. 2. Ihe jy 
with large, ſweet, bluiſh black fruit. 3. The plum with {m 
ſweet, bluiſh black fruit. 4. The plum with large fleſby e 
ſoweriſh fruit. 5. The plum with oblong blue fruit. b., I" 
plum with hard black fruit. 7. The plum with very wo 
bluiſh-red, ſweet, and ſugar-like fruit. 8. The plum W I 
the large, bluiſh red, late ripening fruit, called by the F m 
the imteratrice. 9. The plum with large, oval, red fv 
called the red imperial plum. 10. The plum with a large, 0% 
yellow fruit, called ſimply the imperial pum 11. The od 
with a very large, oval, yellow fruit. 12. The wax-Ccolou 
plum. 13. The plum with large, round, red fruit. 14 ©, 
plum with a large, round, yellow, ſweet-taſted fruit. 4 
he almond lm. 16. | he plum with obiong, White, 
fruit 17. The ſweet-taſted Brignole plum. 18. The Pi 


— 


with a remarkably red and ſweet fruit. 19 The plum = 
large, round; blackith, and very ſweet fruit. 20. Ne 


with ſmall, round, blackiſh, and very ſweet fruit 21 


- » {al 
plum with a (mall auſtere fruit. 22. The pum with la 


and early. ripe truit. 23. The plum with ſmall, A 
green fruit. 24. Ihe common wild plum. 25: N ewilf 


\ 
: 
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PRU PSE 
1 Sl. 46. The wild phon, wich large white | un blue, the liquors are ordered to be mixed together boilin 
wild 5 um, with red, harſh, and unpleaſant hot, except the ſpirit of ſalt; and experience ſhews, that as 


ild | 
fruit. 27. The 1 the heulge· plum, or horſe-plum. Tourn. | colour is moſt, readily and beautifully made that way: but in 
| eaſed in Eng „ experiments made with all the liquors cold, the nts have 


" | 

Inſt. In à paper of Dr. Woodward's, communi- | been very well produced, only in leſs beauty; and they have 
a paper * » 3 

PRUSSIAN — ſociety from another hand, there is given | required waſhing ſeveral times in freſh water, to trick. them 
cated to of making the Pruſſian blue, which when tried | to their beauty, Es . bY& | ; 
a ſhort hr Mr. Brown the chemiſt, was found to anſwer If after the lixivium has precipitated the Blue colour, on mix - 
over * ny el; and gave hints and occaſions to ſeveral expe- ing with the ſolutions of alum and vitriol, a little more of the 

_ perk Gohi ch gave great light into the true nature of the bo- blood lixivium be added afterwards, the whole loſes its blue, 
_—_— in that preparation. | | | and becomes brown ; but on adding ſome more ſpirit of ſalt, 


echod was this: four ounces of blood dried, and four] the matter becomes of a fine blue again. 
| ww Galt of tartar were calcined together; two hours As it appears from ſome of the before mentioned experiments, 
— a black ſpungy ſubſtance remained in the cru- that the ſolution of vitriol is the only thing which makes the 
aſter hing four ounces; a ſolution of which being made] colour with the blood; and as this vitriol is no other than 
d afterwards filtered, left a remainder which | iron diffolved by a liquor running from the pyrites'when long 
jed weighed nine drachms. An ounce of Engliſh} expoſed to the weather, it ſhould ſeem that the iron was the 
when dried welgned : | | * 
itriol was diſſolved in ſix ounces of rain water, and eight] only ſubſtance that really produced the colour: and experi- 
— crude alum in two quarts of water. Theſe being“ ments confirm this to be the caſe. Phil. Tran, No. 381. 
ixed hot with the blood, became green; and on adding two] p. 20. See the article BLoop, 
pon ounces of ſpirit of ſalt, they became of a fine blue, j PRYTANITIDES, in antiquity, a name given to thoſe widows 
2 will ſubſide, and leave the water clear wo wy 1 5 1 exe and 3 all Greece, had the ſacred 
| un found the proceſs exactly anſwer, and the] fire of Veſta committed to their care. The cuſtom of the 
M er = 5 of a very fine der, and perfectly] Greeks, in this reſpect, differed very much from that of the 
Ft for the painter's uſe. 5 | e Romans; who allowed none but virgins to tend this ſacred 
Among the ſeveral experiments which were made by mixing, fire, whence they were called ve/ials. See VesTALs, Cycl. 
in different manners and proportions, the ſeveral liquors of | They had the appellation of protanztides from Nuranior, a name / 
which this colour was to be prepared, all produced a blue; common to all places ſacred to Veſta, Hoffm. Lex. univ. 
but that in different degrees, _ . 1 9 wy N 1 47 FS Sw 8 5 io 3 
much paler. In one experiment t ws um _ 0 oy MI goon , = "= 8 N one o 3 151 ec T 
and a very pale blue We produce F n the ſame with what among us led clerk, 
and vitriol were uſed in equal quantities, and then the pro- | 8288 or anger. Flaffin. Lex. in voc. z 28 
duct was an extremely deep blue. as De La a name given by ſome of the antients to the flos æris, 
e ee 3 1 e — — or repo PSELAPHIA. _ uſed by the antient mil ical writers to 
ials, 8 to at very combinatio | | | | 
lot Ak muſt give ti very fineſt colour they are | expreſs friction with the hands, in caſes where the diſtempered 
capable-of giving 27 2 | parts required it.” This was always eſteemed a part of the 
eee e e gave the firſt hint for the . of 5 phyſician, and was done 2 his ee 
f ſo fine a colour from a combination of ſuch | „ Fm, the name given by naturaliſts to the fig-gnat, a 
2 4 eſpecially when we come to conſider, that the ſmall ſpecies of gnat , ky in ne while growing n * ee, 
blood has the principal ſhare in this ſurpriſing change Blood | and always remaining on the leaves of the ſame tree, and feed- 
_ of any kind, or fleſh of any kind, would produce the ſame PSEPHISMA. See CAPRIFICATION. Wd ER. 
effects; but it is ares, fleſh 3 * ſo no 3 — I 22 uo the 8 . decree of the 
fi lour. B as been tried, and found to yield a] ſenate; the fame with probuleumda. See PROBULEUMA. | 
Jae, but nat 10 fs as the blood, Phil. Tran Na. 387. |PSEPHOMANTIA, Yehatas; in antiquity, a ſpetics of dlyi« 
„„ n TIO 7 I. nation, the ſame with cleromancy. See CLEROMANCY, Cycl. 
Tho es of 9 het of 1 ee 1 W I * Fo uſing the 2881 bz 
ange of colour. to theſe t irit of falt is a | Tf, or counters. This was the firſt arithmetic taught chil- 
| rank uno change; but as ſoon as Ing the blood is added, Aren of every condition. Capitolinus, in his life of Pertinax, 
the blue is produced. If inſtead: of the lixivium with blood, | ſays, Puer literis elementariis & calculo imbutus. Thoſe who 
there be added to theſe ingredients, a lixivium with ſalt of | taught this art were called calculones, if ſlaves, or lately made 
+ fartar only, there follows a precipitation, indeed, but of no] free; but thoſe of better condition were called calculatores 
colour; and when the ſpirit of ſalt is added to this, it clears | - and numerarii. Every family, anywiſe conſiderable, had one 
up, and the precipitation is received again into the liquor. of theſe maſters, the title of whoſe charge was à calculis, 4 
The very ſame effect will follow if any volatile alkaline ſpirit | Tationibus. See the next article. 5 3 
N an 28 e ce e be wok ang he GR: 
r; nor can the itſe u * Sy 5 , 
Cate this change from any ſuch e the heat of the giving their ſuffrages, and in their computations. Their ori- 
fire it undergoes in calcination being ſufficient to drive them Bin is, by Mr. Mahudel, aſcribed to the ſons of Noah, who 
off. In the calcination. of the dried blood and falt of tartar it | uſed this Kind of calculation to aſſiſt their memory in num- 
was obſerved, that there was a loſs of juſt one half. Tt is difficult | bering their flocks, Joſephus aſſures us, that the Epyptians 
to determine with certainty, what quantity-of either was loſt | - n Ws _ __ — from As 7 — 2 
in this operation; but it will eaſily be granted, that a much 2 4 re 4 : x 1 m. bo = bas u 70 bis 8 
greater quantity of blood was loſt than of the ſalt: and this is | 828 2 Sy ON 7 8 | rs l wed — at- 
confirmed by experiment; for the ſame quantity of ſalt of | ter placed them and cyphers | enn ang We former 
tartar, calcined alone in the ſame heat, has been found to loſe | from the right to the left. The art of uſing them in calcu- 
onlyone eighth part; whereas, when dried blood was calcined by] lations was _ pſephophor 4 os PSEPHOPHORIA, 
itſelf, it loſt more than ſix eighths. It appears that the blood | © 1 1 tion oo 9 * __ mo 5 er 
2 —V a 2 rt Boy 
racted from 1 and pales with it inf 01 VU ur * z 
its diſſolution with — woes 5 2 's I | uſed in giving ſuffrages were partly black and partly white. 
To prove this, ſome dried blood was calcined alone, and a | Lucky days were denoted by white, and untucky by black 
ſtrong decoction of it made in water, and afterwards filtered: ones. In paſſing of laws, there were char acters engraved on 
this, when mixed with the former ſolutions, produced little | them, as V. R. i. e. uli gat; and A. i.e: antique. Thoſe 
or no alteration; and on the addition of the ſpirit of ſalt, | marked with V. R. approved, and thoſe with A. rejected the 
the whole became of an amber colour, without any precipita- | law in queſtion. Judges made uſe of calculi marked with the 
tion. When this, mixed with oleum tartari, was added to | letter A. i. e. ab/alvo, when they abſolved the accuſed perſon ; 
the former ſolutions, it cauſed a precipitation, but no-colour ; but if they were for condemning him, they uſed ſuch as were 
and the ſpirit of ſalt being added to the liquor, made it clear | marked with . AR e. is agent ACE = 8 
again; but of no oth. lour than the amber tinge it had] for and againſt the accuſed perſon was equal, io that t | 
2 %%% Or SN” 1 - ns 1 condemn nor abſolve him, they made uſe of ; 
The change of colour is not effected in any of the materials, | -- calculi marked with N. L. i. e. non liquet. There ' was ano- 
except in that of the ſolution of the vitriol; ſo that the-alum | ther kind of calculi uſed at public games. which were marked 
ſeems only to be of uſe in fixing the colour, as it is often uſed | with figures ; thus, if there were twenty athletæ ready to 
by 4 to that purpoſe: and the ſpiritus ſalis gives it a deeper | engage: they threw inte à filyer urn twenty —— every 
ye; for if the lixivium with blood be poured to a ſolution of two of which were marked with the ſame figures, rom 1 to 
aum alone, there will fall a ſediment a little inclining to the 10. Then upon drawing, thoſe who got the ſame numbers 
. ED en "eu 
pour the ſpiritus ſalis to — itn but — leaſt — The Greeks and antient Romans made uſe of very ſimple ma- 
. of blue: but when the lixivium is poured to a ſo- | terials for their calculi, ſuch as ſmall ſtones, ſhells, and beans ; 
ution of vitriol, there is immediately a deep blue produced, | and even in the time of the firft Roman emperors, it was 
pots is Rl heightened by the ſpirit of ſale. . I thought a piece of luxury to uſe any of ivory. It isqueſtioned = 
= — which have been given for making the Prof whether the Romans * LY of ſilver or gold; "*%.. 5 
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|- there. the plant called by the generality; of - writers J. 

ae, s ie en denen l v3 | 

. This is a plant of a very ſtrong ſmell 3 and the carpaſum, 
carpafium of the antients, being a, poiſonous e fel 

of the Ubanotis approaching to the ſame odour, occaſioned it 

being called the gaard aaf haſunn: ot 

PSEU )0-DICTAMNUS, baſtard-dittany, in botany, the name 

_.century,. under Charles VIIth, whoſe name, together. with | of a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: the 

© the. arms. of France, is found inſcribed. on the oldeſt ſilver | flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind. Th 

? c ters in that king's cabinet. he aff At fx bord > $ = upper lip is of an arched form, and uſually is bifid; and the 

PSETA, in ichthyology, 2 name given by Athenzeus to the lower is divided into three ſegments, The cup is of the ſhape 

* Kiſh we call the plaiſe, the paſſer lauis and plateſſs of au-] of a funnel, and from it there ariſes a piſtil, which is fun in 
chord. See the articles PassER and PLEURONECTES. | ide manner of 4 mail to the kinder part of the flower. The 

SETITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors to a | four embryos which ſurround this afterwards become four ob- 

A ay haying in it the figure of a_turbot. There are ſtones | long ſeeds; Which ripen. in the funnel-faſhioned caſe, which 


” 


found in ſome parts. of Germany having the impreſſions of | Was the cup of the flower, 

_ ſeveral kinds of fiſh as perfect as if drawn by a pencil, and | _ The ſpecies of pſcudodictanmus, enumerated by Mr, Tourne. 
It is got to be doubted, but that they, in reality owe them to | fort, are theſe: z. The pſeudediamnus, with cups like thoſ 
che fiſh themſelves ; which, at ſome time, perhaps while the | of Molucca. 2. The p/cudedid?ammnus, with curled and wrinkled 
Kurth was overflowed at the univerſal deluge, were received | leaves. 3. The Spaniſh p/eud:didtamnus, with vety large, 
into beds of the matter of ſtone, yet unhardened, which tak-] boary, and whitiſh leaves. 4. The Spaniſh Pen dadictamnus 
ing its conſiſtence while they were in it, muſt cruſh them, with very large, hairy, and blackiſh leaves. 5. The Spaniſh 
and retain the marks of Note Haden They are uſually found pſeudodiftamnus, with fig-wort-like leaves. 6. The ſcentleſs, 
in à whitiſh flaty ſtone... Rn bet; e 27 verticillated Pſcudodictamnus. - 7» The ſmaller, alpine, verti- 
PSEUDO-ACACIA, baſtard acacia in botany, the name of a ge- | cillated pſeudodictamnus. And, 8. The ground ivy-leayed Af. 
nus of trees, the characters of which are theſe; the flower is of]. rican eudadiclamnus. Tourn, Inſt. p. 188. | | 
. the papilionaceous kind, and from its cup there ariſes a piſti), | PPEUDOGELSEMINUM, in botany. a name given by Rivi. 

ſurrounded by a fimbriated membrane. This finally becomes] nus to a genus of plants, the ſame with the bigninia of 
a flat pod, which burſts into two parts, and contains kidney- | authors. Niuin. 1, 16 T7. . 
| ſhaped ſeeds. To this it is to be added, that the leaves are PSU Do- ipecacuanbha, in botany, the name by which ſome au- 

placed in ſeries over againſt one another, on a middle rib, ... thors have called a poiſonous kind of American apocynum, 
© the end of which is terminated by a pod leaf. tze root of which ſomething reſembles the true ipecacuanta, 

The ſpecies of pſeudo- acacia, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, and has ſometimes been unfortunately collected and uſed in is 
are theſe: 1. The common prickly pſeudo- acacia, called the] place. Dale, Pharm. p. 178. 
common acacia, and by ſome the hos tree. 2. The broad- |PsEUDO-pulex arborar, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus 
| leaved American p/eude-acacia,. with roſe-coloured lowers. | of inſects deſcribed by Mr, Reaumur, and ſomewhat approach- 
And, 3. The aſh-leaved American p/eudo-acacia, with violet-] ing in their form to the pulex aboreus; but havin g their wings 


coloured flowers, Tourn. Inſt. p. 64 0. | covered with a ſquammoſe caſe, which thoſe creatures have not, 
: PSEUDO- \PIOS, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to | and having broader and flatter bodies. ; 
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* "the roots of the bulbocaſtanum, or earth- nut. | Theſe principally live upon the fig- tree and the box; they 
The. peaſants in Burgundy, and other parts of France, turn |. paſs through a ſort of metamo into a hopping fly, ſup- 
up theſe in great quantities with the plough, and eat them. | poſed by ſome of the nature of a graſs-hopper ; but erroneouſ- 
- They call them arnottas, and ſome of the writers of | ly, for that animal has a caſe for its wings, and the other 
© the adjacent places, not diſtinguiſhing what they truly 255 e W and < | 
a were, have avoided the common name, by giving them this It has not yet been determined by obſervation, whether theſe 
of pſcudo-apios, formed of the name of a root to which they] creatures are oviparous, as moſt other of the known winged 
5 have no alliance, and taking away a name by which they | inſects, or viviparous, as the pulex arboreus. That ſpecies 
would have been much better known; arnotta being only a] which lives upon the box throws out a ſort of glutinous mat. 
corruption of the Dutch name ertnote, or earth nut, a name ter from the anus, with which it faftens the leaf · when curled 
by which they are called almoſt every where. I up: this curled leaf, on being opened, always diſcovers the 
PSEUDO-ARGYRON, . in mineralogy, a word uſed by the | animal, with a long train of connected globules dragging after 
antients in two very different ſenſes; ſome make it the name it, and forming, as it were, a ſort of tail; but when examine 
of what Virgil calls orichaltum album, white braſs ; and others | more carefully, this is found only to be a train of excrements 
of a mineral with which the common braſs was made. ] flicking . by means of their glutinous quality, and of 
It is very evident, from the joint teſtimony of the old Greeks a ſweet taſte, like that of manna. Theſe, like the others, ar 
and Romans both, that they had in uſe a kind of white me- at length changed into a fort of fly, remarkable for its manner 
tal made of copper, and they eſteemed it greatly above the of hopping, like the flea. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſt. T. I. 
yellow, or bras. T sxupoſaliua, in botany, a name by which ſome authors cal 
Ariſtotle tells us of this white metal, and gives it great en- | the phloms. ; Fog | 
comiums; he ſays, it was very white and very bright; and PsEupo-ſantalum, baſtard-ſaunders, a name given by ſome bo- 
that it was made by melting copper together with a certain ical writers to the Iignum Braſilianum, or Braſil wood. 
earth: but this he does not deſcribe, ſo that we are left in C. Baubin. Pin. p. 393. 65 EE 
the dark as to what it wass. Lp x |PSEUDO-ſenna, baſtard-ſena, in botany, a name uſed by ſome 
Ibis ſhining white metal might very naturally be called | authors for the common colutea ueſicarica. It is called alſo dy 
. pfeudo-argyron, or baſtard-ſilyer ; but beſide this, there is | ſome ſena pauperum. Boerhaave, p. 468. Poe 
another native mineral ſubſtance, called by the ſame name by PsEUDo-theca, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of two 
| ' Strabo and others: and this is ſaid by Strabo to be uſed in | winged fly, approaching to the nature of the common waſp, 
making copper into braſs. Many authors have been much | but having no ſting. It has a blackiſh head, with two ſhot 
| perplexed in endeavouring to —=A out what this latter kind antennæ, or horns; large, black, reticulated eyes; a long 
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; of pſeude-argyrum was; ſome have ſuppoſed it the molybdæna, forked mouth, and prominent ſhoulders. The body is lo" 
"© | others ſome of the brighter lead-ores, and others the micæ and ſlender, and conſiſts of many joints. The legs are rough 
= argentez, or ſilvery talcs, and ſome the ſilvery mundicks: all | and hairy. It is found about dirty ditches, being bred of? 
. theſe might in ſome degree anſwer to the name, as to their | | water-worm that loves muddy places. | pee 
. outward appearance, but they could none of them have the | This is, according to the later diſtinctions in the hiſtory of 
effect of turning copper into braſs. $i Inſects, properly called a waſp-fly. There are bee-fiics, & 
Me are to. look for ſomething that will do this firſt, and then | much reſembling the bees as this does. the waſp. + 
ind the reſemblance in the colour to filver. We well know, Ps s upo- tinea, in natural hiſtory, the name of a very remarkable 
chat nothing will turn copper yellow but calamine, which is | ſpecies of inſect deſcribed by Mr. Reamur, approaching tobe 
the ore of Zink, or zink itſelf. Zink is a metal that comes | nature of the tinea, or cloaths-moth, while in the worm-ſtate; 
neareſt the appearance of ſilver of any other, and is ſome- | but not making themſelves coats of the ſubſtance of leales 
times found native, and in its proper form. If any of the] cloath, &c. tho they form a ſort of caſes for their defet® 
mines wrought by the antients afforded this native metal, 1 a very tenible enam... 2, 
there is no doubt but it was the thing called p/cudo-argyros, its | Theſe creatures are truly of the caterpillar kind, and have, 1 
3 colour. and qualities all anſwering to the name; but if not, it | the manner of any of theſe inſects, ſixteen legs. They fee 
* es is probable that no more was meant by the name than the | on wax, and for food enter the bee hives; where they bold 
b common calamine found in their ſilver mins. l engage the bees, and are not to be prevented by them ſton 
Many of the ores of filver are found. to be very like the com- feeding, tho at the expence of their habitations and the cel 
8 mon calamine, and in the ſame mines one might be taken of their reſervoirs of honey: ſo that it is no uncommon in. 
for the other at firſt ſight: this reſemblance might very natu- for a ſwarm of bees to be forced to change their place of had 
; cg fas the calamine found there pſercdo-argyres, | tation, and make new combs elſewhere; leaving the old ob 
or rd-filver ; and the properties of this being the fame | to this contemptible victor, whom they know not how ©. 
with thoſe of all other calamine, it cannot but anſwer in the | drive out or diſpoſſeſs. 
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__ fame manner in making bras. e Virgil and Ariſtotle, and all the authors who have written ® 
PSEUDO-CARPASUM,, in botany, a name given by ſome au- bees, have complained of this deſtructive animal. 1 . 
.. > on bs: „ Gra 3 , | 
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un de Honey; but feeds ny on the war; attacking brinci 
| a To e where the female bee depoſits her eggs 
Den de Satay" Fg e eee e . | 


The bees, who are a match for moſt other creatures, 


- 
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: em dervibus armour they are covered with. They 
90 —5 Mo pines armour . matter; the firſt, | 
which immediately covers the body, is of a kind of filk of 

| Air own ſpinning; and the outer covering over this is of the | 
bees wax: this is laid conſiderably thick, and the creature juſt { 
thruſting out its head to feed, goes on devouring the cells un- 
diſturbed, while a Whole army of the inhabitants are in vain 
buzzing about him, and attempting to pierce him with their 
ſtings. 
enlarges it as he goes; 
in his march, without 

havock and deſtruction he a 
When the time of the change of this creature approaches, it 


and gnawing down the ſides of the cells 


contracts its body within its double covering, and there changes 


into the nymph ſtate; whence, after a proper time, it comes 


forth in form of a moth, with granulated horns and a crook- |. 


ed poet: 38 on 
N Dy have cunning enough to know their deſtructive ene- 
my in this new form, and as this is a' weak and defenceleſs 
ſtate, they attack 8 
they can meet with. They ſeldom are ſo fortunate, how- 
ever, as to kill the whole race as ſoon as produced; and if 
only one eſcapes, it is able to lay a foundation of revenge for 
the death of its brethren. tl 
a vaſt number of eggs, and this is behind-hand with none of 


them in that particular: the young ones produced from the |. 


eggs of one furviving i female of this ſpecies, are ſufficient to 
deſtroy many -honey-combs ; nay, many hives of them. The 

moth produced by this caterpillar flies but little, yet is very 

- nimble in avoiding danger by running, Which it does with 
great ſwiftneſs. R 


There are a ſpecies of theſe pſeud -tincæ, or wax- eating cater- | 


pillars, which infeſt the ſubterranean hives of waſps, and other 


by means | 
of their ſtings, would eaſily deſtroy theſe weak creatures, were | 


He never forſakes his covering, but lengthens and | 


ſtaying to, eat them one by one, the] 
occaſions are ſcarce to be conceived. | 


and deſtroy all the moths of this ſpecies | 


creatures which make wax: the manner of living, feeding, 
and defending themſelves from their enemies, is the ſame in 
all theſe ſpecies. Theſe laſt, if they are at any time diſtreſſed | 


for food, will eat their own dung; the wax having paſſed al- 


and 


moſt unaltered through their bodies, and being ſtill wax, 


capable of affording them more nouriſhment on a ſecond 
geſtion. Theſe ſpecies, tho' they naturally live on this 


ſoft food, yet if by any accident they meet with harder only, | 
they know how to live upon it; and can eat a way into the | 


covers and leaves of books, and make-themſelves caſes and 
coverings of the fragments of theſe ſubſtances. The accurate 


author of theſe obſervations deſcribes alſo a kind of pſeudo-tinee | 


which feed on wool, and another that eats leather; both 
making themſelves houſes alſo on the materials they feed on. 
There is alſo another kind, very deſtructive of corn: theſe | 
make themſelves a covering by faſtening together a great num- 
ber of the grains, aand there living and eating in ſecret. | All 
theſe creatures, whatever be their food or habitation, finally 
become phalenz, or moths ; and may be diſtinguiſhed, even 


in this ſtate, from the other ſpecies, by having granulated horns | 


of a remarkable ſtructure, and all of them a proboſcis, or 
trunk, more or leſs incurvated. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inf. T. 1. 
PSIDIUM, in botany, the name by which Linnzus calls a ge- 
nus of plants, named guajava by Tournefort and others. 
Limei Gen, Pl. p. 211. See Guajava. 
PSILOCITHARIST'A, among the antients, one who plays 
on the cithara, without ſinging in concert to it. "Pitt. 
Lex. Ant. in voc. | e 
PSITTACUS, the farret, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, 
makes a particular and diſtinct genus of birds, of the order of 
the hawks; the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are, that 
” ee two toes before and two behind. Linnæi Syſt. 
, WP E A HG ; = 

The parrat is a very well-known bird, of which there are ſe- 

veral very beautiful ſpecies. > 
head is large, and beck and full extremely hard and ſtrong. 
15 might ſeem a wonder why nature has deſtined to this, which 
; Ne naturally a bird of prey, but feeds on fruits and vege - 
Ade ſubſtances, the crooked beak: allotted to the hawk and 
© Carmvorous birds; but the reaſon ſeems to be, that the 
_ ats being a heavy bird, and its legs not very fit for ſer- 
| _ it climbs up and down trees 'by the help of this ſharp 
ooked bill, with which it lays hold of any thing and ſe- 


cures itſelf, 


jo forward very much, by pulling its body on with 'this 
which inal the ee, and erocodile are the only one: 
only. e upper jaw ; all creatures elſe moving 
lar — the parret loves nothing ſo much as the ſeeds oſ 

us, or baſtard ſaffron; and eats them without any 


ok — b are a purge when given to other creatures. 


ts are common both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies: 
ik and lively bird in the warmer countries; 


© are a very bri 
wich us Joſe much of 


before it ſtirs a foot; and beſides'this; it helps'it- | 


: the lower | 
particular animals beſide are fond of particu- | 


1 * 


In all the known parritr the noſtrils are round and placed 


very high upon the beak, and very near one another. 

Parrots are divided into three kinds: 1. The! er, which 
are as big as a moderate fowl, called macaes and cocketdons ; 
theſe have very long tails. 2. The middle ſized ones, com- 


_ monly called parrots, which have ſhort tails, and are a little 


larger than a pigeon. — The ſmall ones, which are 


called 2 and have long tails, and are not larger than 


a lark or blackbird. Ray's Ornithol. p. 72. 


PSOAS (Cycl.)—Ps0As major, called alſo lanbaris internus, a 


All the flies of the moth kind lay | 
out foundation. 


, 


their vigour. © They lay two or 
the hollow of a tree. 5. f r 


— 
1 


— 


Pso As 


long and thick muſcle, ſituated on the abdomen, on the /nmbar 
region, adhering to the vertebrz of the loins, from the poſte- 
rior part of the os ilium to the anterior part near the thigh. 

It is fixed above to the laſt vertebræ of the back, and to all 
thoſe of the loins; that is, to the lateral parts of the bodies 
of theſe vertebræ, and to the roots of their tranſverſe apophy- 
ſes. The inſertions in the bodies of the vertebræ are by a 
kind of digitations, and are very little tendinous: from thence 
the muſcle runs down laterally over the os ilium, on one fide 
of the iliac muſcle; and paſſes over the ligamentum Fallopu, 


'between the anterior inferior ſpine of the os ilium, and that 
eminence which, from its ſituation, may be called ide ned. 
Before it goes out of the abdomen it unites with the iliacus, 
and afterwards covers the foreſide of the head of the os femoris. 


It is ſometimes accompanied by a ſmall muſcle, called p/oas 

parvus. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 204. : 
e, a long ſlender muſcle lying upon the ſaa major: 

it is ſometimes wanting; but tho' ſome have imagined it want- 


ing in one ſex more than the other, the conjecture ſeems with- 


It is fixed above by a ſhort tendon, ſome- 
times to the laft tranſverſe apophyſis of the back, or higher; 
ſometimes to the firſt of the loins, and ſometimes to both : 
from thence it runs down wholly fleſhy, and more or leſs com- 


plex on the great pſoas, in a direction a little oblique ; and 


having reached the middle of the regio lumbaris, it forms a 
ſlender flat tendon, which gradually increaſing in breadth like 


a thin aponeuroſis, runs over the pſoas major, and iliacus in- 
ternus at their union; and from thence down to the ſymphy- 


di- PSORA, (Cyl. ) in botany, 


ſis of the os pubis and os ilium, and is inſerted chiefly in the 
criſta of the os pubis, above the inſertion of the pectinæus. 
Winſlow's Anatomy, p 250. | 
Beſide this pſoas parvus, there is another, ſtill ſmaller, between 
it and the vertebræ. : 
a name by which Aẽtius and ſeveral 
others of the later Greek writers have called the pſorice of 
the antient Greeks, that is, the ſcabigſa of the Latins, and 


our common ſcabious. It has been ſuppoſed by ſome, that 


the antient Greeks were not acquainted with our ſcabious ; 


 PSORALIA, in botany, 


_ 


liepros. 


but that is an erroneous opinion, both the deſcription and 
virtues of the pſorice being the ſame with thoſe of the ſcabious. 
See PSORICE. - 
the name of ' a genus of plants of the 
leguminous kind, the characters of which are theſe: the pe- 
rianthium is one-leaved, and is dotted with a ſort of tubercles, 
and is divided into five acute ſegments, the under one being 
twice as long as any of the others. The flower is of the pa- 
pilionaceous kind, and is compoſed of five petals. The vexil- 
lum is roundiſh, emarginated, and riſes upwards. The alæ 
are lunulated, obtuſe and ſmall. The carina is dipetalous, 
lunulated, and obtuſe. The ſtamina are diadelphous fila- 


ments, and the antherz are roundiſh. The germen of the 


of 


piſtil is flender. The ſtile is pointed, and of the length 
The fruit is a pod of 


the ſtamina.” The ſtigma is obtuſe. 


the length of the cup; it is of a compreſſed figure and pointed. 


The ſeed is ſingle and kidney-ſhaped. It is very ſingular in 


this plant, that the cup is always dotted with tubercles, and 


the petals of the flowers are full of coloured veins. Linnæi 
Gen. Pl. p. 358. Rays Lugd. p. 372. | 


PSORAS, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors have 
called a fiſh of the turdus kind, remarkable for the variety 


and _ of its ſpots, and more uſually known by the name 
illugbbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 320. See LE Ros. 
RIASIS, a peculiar ſpecies of itch affecting the ſcrotum. 


PSORICE, or PsorICE-poa, a name given by the botanical , 
writers among the antient Greeks to 


plant we call ſcabioſa, 


CO | | SEO 
y have ſo well deſcribed this plant, that there is no room 
to doubt its being our ſcabious; and they have attributed the 


ſame virtues to it, and given it in the fame diſtempers that we 


do. Vet ſome botaniſts of the later ages, having overlooked 


their deſcriptions of the pſorice, have ſuppoſed that our ſcabi- 
ous was wholl 


ly unknown to the antients : and others have 
thought that the ſtæbe of thoſe writers was this plant. But this 
is as erroneous as the former opinion, for the ſtzbe of the an- 
tient Greeks was the name of the phleos, a kind of marſhy 


gnaphalium, or cudweed; and with ſome, the name of the 


P 


pheos or hippo called by Dioſcorides 
ee growing on the ſandy ſhores of 
Crete, and u 


hippaphaes, a 
the iNland of 
d. by the fullers in drefling their cloths; ' 

elagonius recommends the herb pſerice, among ſeveral other 


known antiſcorbutics, in a compound medicine, intended for 


the itch, or any other virulent eruption, A#tius preſcribes 
the ſame plant under the name of pſera, and the modern 
Greeks call it campiuſa or ſcampiuſa ; a name GO. 


| » Fuchſius confeſſes he does not underſtand, yet is plainly no 
other chan a-barbarous term formed by theſe Grecians on the 
boron Gnas Latin name of the 7 
for the'common cuſtom of the Greeks of theſe times, was to- Th 
change the Roman b into mp; in the words which they adopt-| 
2 oO | | | = 
PSOROPHTHALMIA, (el.) a name given by the antients 
to a ſcorbutic diſorder of the eye-lids, very troubleſome to the 
patient, and cured with difficulty. r 
PSUCHAGOGICA, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs ſuch 
A as were uſed in apoplexies and faintings, to re- 
cal life: 1 a e fi 1134 1707 
PSUCHROTROPHON, in the materia medica of the antients, 
a name given to a plant often recommended,: but not perfectly | 
' underſtood as to what ſpecies it means. It is the ſame plant 
- called coffrum by the Greeks, and has this firſt name only be- 
cauſe of its growing in moiſt places; the word bing formed 
of the Greek Yvxgo;, moiſt, and Tgpo, to nouriſh or cauſe to 


grow. | 
Diokorides has opened 
- that this is the plant which the Romans in his time call 
 betonicaz or ſerratula, and ſometimes roſmarinus. The Romans 

| ſeem from this to have been at that time very indeterminate 


* 
" 


well as the ſerrata of the Romans; and is ſometimes called 
roſmarinus. Apuleius ſeems to perplex the whole affair in a 
ſttrrange manner, by ſaying, the betonica has leaves like the 
_ docks, and very 
the betonica and britannica for the ſame plant, and ſays, that 
1s 8 or britannica, was called cgſrum, &c. by the | 
8. 
of the dock, is eaſily ſeen after this; for Dioſcorides ſays ſo of 
the britannica, 3 
mon great water-dock, or hydr 


to the betonica; but the ſource of his error is plainly the ſame. 
 PSYCHROLUSIA, a word uſed by medical writers to expreſs 
PSYCTICA, a term uſed by medical writers to expreſs cooling 
PSYDRACIA, a term uſed by medical writers to expreſs ſmall | 
tubercles on the head, which reſemble puſtules, and after a 
little time corrode and eat through the ſkin. | 
PSYGMATA, a name given by phyſicians to all refrigerating |. 


medicines, external — internal. | 
PSYLLIUM, f-awrrt, in botany, the name of a 


The ſpecies of p/llium, enumerated 


'PTAR ICA, fneezewort, in botany, the name of a genus of 


dryo- ſeeds, and are contained in a ſquammoſe cup. The em- 
bryos afterwards become ſlender ſeeds. To this it is to be 


White 
7 ; The Alpine ptarmica, with leaves partly. whole, and partly | 


flowered tawny-leaved Alpine ptarmica. 
flowered ſweet · ſcented ptarmica. 8. The 776 


Wich deeply divided leaves. 10. The 


= * 
1171 


of the oak. This may ſeem at firſt ſi 

in favour of the ſerratula; but the reſemblance is explained, 

as this author expreſly does, to conſiſt only in their being 1 | 
deeply finuated, and finely notched, or ſerrated, all round. 


dence can be had on the accounts theſe authors give us of 


Journ. Init. Bot. p. 128. 


PSYLON, . in ichthyolo 
_ radiated kind, the diſk being compoſed of floſcules, and the 


or elſe divided into large 


1 
ca, with long and thick tufts of flowers. * Alpine ptarmica, 
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change between ſcabioſa and ſcampiuſa is ſearce any thing, 


. ; » C. 300. fi 


. ” 


a way to great perplexity, by ſay ing 


in their names; but by the deſcription it appears clearly, that 
the roſemary which we know by that name, could not be 


meant; and the queſtion lying wholly between the betony and 
ſerratula, is decided in favour of the latter by the deſcription, 


which, as it ſtands in Dioſcorides, gives the plant the leaves 
t not to make much 


The ſerratula of our times ſeems plainly meant as the plant. 


So that this plant we are to obſerve, is the ceſtrum and pſeu- 


chrotraphon of the Greeks, and the betonica, or vettonica, as 


large; but we are to obſerve, that he miſtakes 


The reaſon 'of his ſaying the leaves are like thoſe 

that very july it being only the com- 

where run into the ſame error, of giving leaves like the dock 

We may obſerve from this, however, that very little depen- 
lants. 


cold bathing. 


us of plants, 
the flowers and fruit of which are like thoſe of the plantain's, 
but the ſtalks are ramoſe and foliaceous. el] 

) by authors, are theſe : 
1. The pHllium of Dioſcorides, or Indian p/yllium, with jagged 


| leaves. 2. The great upright p/llium.” 3. The larger pro- 


cumbent 9 llium. 4. The leſſer p/yllizm of Caſpar Bauhine. 


Tyne ſceds of p/illium are recommended by many in jaundices| 
and dyſenteries; but the preſent practice receives it only as a 


mucilaginous ſeed. 


many other of the old Greek writers, to the tench, or cypri- 
nus niger. See CyPRINUs and Tinca. e 
plants, the characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the 


outer circle of ſemi-floſcules ; theſe are placed upon the em- 


ded, that the leaves are either only denticulated at the edges, 
broad ſegments, wholly different at 

firſt inſpection from the leaves of yarrow: ' . 
I be ſpecies of ptarmica, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe; 1. The common ptarmicd, with long ſerrated leaves and 
ers. 2. The common ptarmica, with double flowers. 


4. The low dwarf ptarmica with leaves divided in 

the manner of thoſe of wormwood. 5. The Cretric ſhrubby 

' piarmica, with the appearance of the ſantolina. 6. The purple- 
7. The , yellow-: 
ow ſweet ptarm-. 


pathum. - Pliny has ſome- | 


"a name given by Ariſtotle, nd | 


as J . an * 
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| ftermica, 1 1. The tall Alpine ptarmice, with yellowiQh wi; 
| —— 12. * * Alpine 8 with leſs — 
owers. 13. elecampane-leaved Virginian ptar m 
Tourn. Inſt, p · 496. 1996 FT: el te 8 0 rg 
e common ptarmica is frequent in our meadows, and flows, 
in June and July. The leaves are of an acrid taſte, 4 — 
ſometimes added to ſallad inſtead of oreſſes, or the garden-tar. 
ragon. When dried and rubbed to powder, they are a good 
ſternutatory; they are not over ſtrong, but occaſion a continued 


The root has the ſame virtue more ſtrongly. 
PTELEA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of | botany, the name of à di. 


that the cup is the perianthium, divided into four ſmall ſeg· 
ments. The flower is compoſed of four petals, which are gf 
an oval Agure, and pointed at the ends; theſe are flat, larger 


ſtamina are four pointed filaments. . The antheræ are roundiſh 
Ide germen of the piſtil is orbicular, but ſomewhat com. 
preſſed. The ſtyle. is ſhort. Ihe ſtigmata are two, and are 
acute. The fruit is a eircular membrane, placed perpendi- 
cularly, with a cavity in the middle, which contains the ſeed 
which is ſingle and oblong. The fruit of this genus is ex: 
. tremely like that of the elm, but the ſtamina are wholly dif. 
- ferent.. Linnæi, Gen. Pl, p. 49 | | 
P'TERIDION, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
dh 1 kind of fern common in damp places. Ger. Emac, 
2. air licks . 15 5 
PTERIS, in botany, the name of a genus of ferns, the cha- 
racters of which, according to Linnæus, are theſe: the fruc- 
tifications are diſpoſed into a line, which ſurrounds the whole 
margin of the under part of the leaf. In this diſpoſition the 
-  pteris evidently differs from all the other capillary plants. 
PTEROPHCE 


ed by the Spaniards there commendadoza, remarkable for the 
redneſs of the upper part of its wings,  - 

It is of the ſhape and ſize of the ftarling, and not unlike it 
in colour, but for the ſingularity of the upper part of their 
wings, which in one part of their lives are of a yellowiſh or 
orange colour, and in the reſt red. They are kept in cage 
and learn to imitate the human voice: they feed on vege - 
tables, principally Indian corn, and are common as well in the 
colder as in the hotter climates ; flying in large flocks, and 


and are eaten there; but are no very valuable bird. N 


| Wear OY 302. 11 
PTEROSPERMADENDRON, in botany, the name of a g- 
nus of plants, eſtabliſhed by Dr. Amman. es ol: 
The name is derived from the Greek ago, a wing, crap, 
ſeed, and %dJpo, a tree, to expreſs a tree with alated ſeeds. 
The characters of the genus are theſe : the flower is of the 
roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral petals arranged in a cit- 
cular order. From the cup of the flower there ariſes a pilti, 
with an embryo: fruit, which finally becomes a woody ſeed- 
veſſel of the ſhape of a pod, which, when ripe, opens at tie 
end, and is ſeen to be divided into five cells, containing 
alated ſeeds. . 1 15 
Of this genus the author deſcribes two ſpecies. The firſt ba 
leaves like the cork-tree, angulated and hoary underneath, and 
white flowers: the other has auriculated leaves, and a lay? 
flower and fruit. The firſt of theſe is mentioned in Petivers 
muſeum, No. 349. under the name of a tree from Cham 
pana, with a woody fruit, containing alated ſeeds : and the 
| other ſeems to be the tree called /o/da, in the Hortus Malaby 
ricus, Vol. VI. T. 58. i oak 
| Beſides theſe two ſpecies, the author ſuſpects there are fo 
others, which have not yet been ſufficiently examined in thei 
various ſtates, to determine whether they are properly of it c 
not. 'Theſe are, ele ard = 
1. The poplar-leaved tree alcea, called the green ebony at 9 
Helena, and by the Engliſh blackword and ebony, Pluk. malt. 
15 T he tree alcea, with large red flowers, and vit 
leaves like the black poplar, hoary underneath, called by ® 
. Engliſh redwoed, gjuſd. 3. The quinquecapſular alcea of F Jorid 
with bay-like leaves, lightly crenated, and with alated 1 
And, 4. a tree with ular fruit, and alated ſceds, c 
lected by Dr. Houſton, at La Vera Cruz. Act. P etropo- 
Val. V p. 218. 8 e (3 
PTERYGIUM, (Cycl.) in anatomy and ſurgery, a preternan 
ral membrane, formed externally upon the coats of the 5 
and extending itſelf over the cornea and pupil, and obſtrvc 
ing the ſight. Sometimes this pellicle or membrane 
. and is then called pannus. 1 
It uſually ariſes in the angles of the eyes from the temples gr” 
ward the noſe, and ſometimes from above or below, ext 7 
ing itſelf by degrees over the pupil. Sometimes it only j 
heres to the cornea by a few lender fibres, and ſometice 
is extended over the whole eye, and is every where firm!) 
intimately 8 to it; and in this caſe the cure 15 
very difficult. . If 
If the patient's conſtitution, or a beginning inflammatio” 1 


n 


. * 
* 
* 


.. quire it, bleeding and bliſteri are proper in this caſe; 
when the membrane is but thn, gra aſchuroic® f 


! 
| 


ſneezing, which draws out a great deal of phlegm by the noſe. 


ſtinct genus of vegetables, the characters of which are theſe: 


than the ſegments of the calyx, and ſpread wide open. The 


CUS Indiarum, in zoology, a name under 
which Nieremberg has deſcribed a bird, which he ſays is call- 


often doing great damages to the people. They build in trees - 
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form 2 cure, ſuch as burnt alum, vitriol, &c. mixed into a of the foramen ovale. | The branches of the two 72 fubii 
der with ſugar 3 or a ſolution of half a ſeruple of white form, on the foreſide, a pointed arch; which, however, in 
vitriol in two OUNCES of celandine or other water. TS, natural ſtate, is much more round than in a dried ſkeleton. 
If theſe methods prove ineffectual, the aſſiſtance of a ſurgeon Lines Anatomy, p. 1. 
uſt be called in; who ſeating the patient before him, | PUCELAGE, (cl.) in natural hiſtory, a name by which ſome 
wich his head bent backwards upon his lap, while an aſſiſt-] authors among the French have called the porcellane-fhells. 
= holds open the eyelids, takes hold of the thickeſt | See the ene onolietnd * 5 
a looſeſt part of the pellicle with a hook, and elevating |PUCERON, the name given by naturaliſts to a ſmall inſe& of 
it a little, paſſes a threaded needle through it; and taking a peculiar nature frequently found on the young branches of 
hold of both ends of the thread, makes a gentle elevation of | trees and plants, and that often in ſuch Cluſters as wholly to 
it; then ſeparates its upper and lower margin with a lancet, cover them. See Tab. of A 3 
chat he may afterwards cut off the reſt immediately in a ſtrait The puceron is a ſmall animal, but very numerous in the ſeve- 
line near the lachrymal caruncle, with a ſtrait and fine pair of | ral genera and ſpecies ; inſomuch, that Reaumur has obſerved 
ſcifars ; then be draws back the thread and membrane towards | that there-is ſcarce a vegetable to be found, either in the fields 
the cornea, and if it 2 wy where to the 29% * it! or gardens, has 55 ” er- * of a 1 
rees with the ſcalpell, or ſciſſars, not wounding the cor- on its juices. r. De la Hire, of the Paris academy, has left 
wag leaving any of 1 the membrane behind to give riſe to] many curious particulars in regard to theſe anittials in the me- 
a new production of it. 4 — xy. p. FIT 6 | Ong dans 170 3 5 on M „ and 2 ſince, 
| YGOID/EUS major (Cycl.)— This muſcle lies on the in-] have given figures and deſcriptions of ſeveral of the ſpecies. 
1 of the lower ove, alto in the ſame manner that the] Pucerons are al viviparous animals, and that after a very ſin- 
maſſeter does on the outſide, and is of the ſame figure with || gular manner. It is to be obſerved, that the name is ſcarce 
that muſcle, only ſmaller and narrower. more expreflive of the creature, than ſome of the others given 
It is fixed above chiefly to the inſide of the external ala of the of late to inſects; that of the polype to a creature which has 
apophyſis pter;goides: - This inſertion is wholly fleſhy, ande no legs or feet at all, is very impropet ; and that of the puce- 
from hence it runs down N * toward the angle of the * hardly leſs ſo, as it would naturally lead us to imagine, 
lower jaw, and is inſerted a little tendinous in the inequali- | that the creature thus called was able to hop like a flea, where- 
ties = the inſide thereof, oppoſite to the inſertion of the maſ- | as, : reality, it is very flow in its motions, and ſeldom ſo 
ſeter. Winſlow's Anat. p. 25 3. | I much as walks. 8 ; 3 
Are minor, an oblong 1 fleſhy muſcle, ſituated An creatures have ſix legs, which are extremely ſmall and 
almoſt horizontally between the outſide of the apophyſis prery- ender; and which, when the animal is at its full growth, 
goides, and the Fav bear apophyſis of the lower 81 the] are loaded with a weight ſo large, that they ſeem ſcares able 
ſubject being conſidered in an erect poſture. | to ſupport it. Some of the ſpecies arrive at a tolerable bigneſs 
6: I It is fixed by one extremity to the outſide and edge of the] for common obſervation; but the greater number are tco 
1 outer ala of the pterygoide apophyſis, filling the foſſula which ſmall to be accurately ſeen without the aſſiſtance of glaſſes. 
14 is at the baſis of this apophyſis, near the baſis of the temporal Among theſe inſects there are great numbers that in their full 
apophyſis of the ſphenoidal bone; from thence it runs back- perfection have wings, and become a ſort of little flies: 
1 ward and a little outward into the void ſpace between the two] theſe are diſtinguiſhed from the others by the name of &lated 
B44 apophyſes of the lower jaw, and is inſerted anteriorly in the| pucerons, Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. Vol. VI. p. O. U 
1 condyloide apophyſis, at a ſmall foſſula immediately under the Thoſe ſpecies which never become winged, have nothing of 
angle of the _ 2 It 1 alſo fixed to the capſular 0 appearance of the caterpillar kind; —_— not long, but 
ligament of the joint. inſlow's Anat. p. 25 3. 85 1ort, bodies, and much reſembling flies whoſe wings had been 
PTOSIS, a diſtemperature of wo eyelids, occaſioned by a relax-| taken off. All the ſpecies have Ade or rr but theſe 
ation or tumor of thoſe parts, the ſame as the phalangoſis. in the ſeveral kinds are very different from one ànothet, ſome 
Heifler's Surg. p. 367. See PHALanGosrs: © being very ſhort, ' and others as remarkably long: and of 
PTYALAGOGA, a word uſed by phyſicians to expreſs ſuch | theſe laſt kinds, ſome carry them ſtrait before the head, as is 
A as er 1 diſcharge of the ſaliva, ſuch 2 uſual cuſtom, and others carry them laid along over "cry 
as pellitory-root and the like. | | acks; in ſome of theſe the horns are longer than the body. 
F 1 ts: uſed to expreſs whatever is brought up from But beſide theſe antennæ, the greater be of ny crea | 
dhe lungs by ſpitting, | | | tures have two other horhs or ſpines placed in a very ſingular 
PTYSMAGOGA, medicines which promote a copious diſcharge manner behind them, near the tail. They are placed at ſome 
by ſpitting. | „ e diſtance at their origin, but they become more diſtant as 4 
PUBERTY (Cyd.)—Dr. Kramer obſerves, that all boys at the] go out from the body. Theſe are much thicker and much 
time of puberty, between twelve and fourteen years of age, e than the antennæ; and there are among the various 
complain of uneaſineſs at their breaſts, which are ſwelled and | kinds of them, ſome which actually want them, and others 
ne the nipples and areolz round them inflaming with pain,, which appear to want them, tho' they have them in 7 3 
and ſometimes excoriation and exulceration of ſome of the lacti-- and others have in the places of them certain round ſpots, 
ferous ducts. The beſt remedy for which, he ſays, is to preſs| which ſtand juſt where they ſhould, and ſeem deſtined to per- 
out the white ſerum then ined in them, Aer which — form their functions, . N ; 
cure with a bit of plaiſter. Commerc. Norimb. 1735. The ſeveral kinds of pucerons differ greatly in colour. The 
Hebd. 30, ſeR. 2. | h greater number of them are green; but many are brown, 
Y * 2 Scotland, perſons under puberty, or under the F and ſome are black. In Auguſt par ee 
ars Ot diſcretion, are capable of committing the higher] afford a vaſt number of them of a pale red, and ſome exactly 
erimes, which being 3 to the law of * de of the colour of the damaſk roſe ; 1 ſome other months of 
vious. But they are not chargeable with ſmaller offences | the year we find green ones on the roſe- trees. The ſycamore 
PUBISS (Gp be law 1 3 1 5 5 0 ſeveral oe ow ANN "rage: in By 4 f 0. 
(ge. ) — Lhe os pubis is the of the three portions| red ones in November; and there ſeems no doubt, but that 
. 3 * olla innominata; the two together form the forepart| theſe are the ſame individual animals which change colour, 
2 — and anatomiſts diſtinguiſh in each, the body, | the leaves and Juices of the plants being not capable of afford- 
g'c, and the branch. A | I ing them the ſame ſort of nouriſhment at ſome times that they 
ee e os pubis is its upper part, ſituated tranſverſely] do at others. Some of them allo are of a duſky colour, and 
mes interior part of the os ilium. Its poſterior extre- others bright and ſhining, as if varniſhed over. Thoſe of the 
18 very thick, and by its union with the oſſa ilium forms] willow, of the poppy, and ſome other plants, ate of a cloth- 
- A eminence which diſtinguiſhes theſe two portions of like appearance, and ſome reſemble velvet; others, as thofe 
3 * annominata, It likewiſe contributes to the formation | of the apricot, and of the catch-fly, are ſhining as if covered 
2 e cotyloide cavity. Its anterior extremity ends in a ſmall | with the fineſt lacquer. Some appear of the colour of browſe 
15 22 or tuberoſity, called the ſpine of the os pubis, which] metal, when it has its higheſt poliſh ; ſuch are thoſe of the 
* — double. The upper edge has on its inner part tanſy, and ſome other plants. The largeſt kind are found on 
= rag co ridge, which may be called the criſta of the os pubis, the oak and other trees. The gooſeberry buſh affords a ſpecies 
vin 3 with that ridge which diſtinguiſhes the mar- that are of the colour of mother of pearl; and in general, 
Goo ttom of the pelvis. Before this criſta is a| the ſkin or covering of thoſe ſpecies which are thus bright and 
| ly — G 7. by — ſlope. Lt edge r Du is _ and 2 . that 1 * ns 
> rms the up | e foramen ovale. more uſual ſpecies are all over of one colour, but there 
. * _ of the 0s pubis is Le portion, and makes] are ſome others which are ſpotted ; that of the common worm- 
This nat connexion. called the fymphy/is of the e pubis. wood is prettily ſpeckled with black and brown; thoſe of the 
eral ey is flat, and not very thick; and in ſome ſubjects] ſorrel are green in the middle, and black at each extremity ; 
vature, it 2 part of the fore · ſide, near the angular cur-| and there are ſeveral others, as of the willow, Cc. that are 
of the 6 _ eminence, which increaſes the ſize and extent| variegated with theſe two colours. k pres 
0 3 ready mentioned, The two offa pubis connect. It is not certain, however, that all the ſpecies are peculiar to 
getter by this portion, form, on the foreſide, an ual] the plants that they are found upon : for it has been obſerved, 
The bag! but on the backſide a pretty even m6» li chat when a vant of the common wormWwood has been full of 
ning — of the on pubis is a flat thin apophyſis, which run- | them, by ſome accident they Have all left it to fix themſclves 
1 wards, unites with the branch of the os iſchium by] upon plants in the neighbourhood, Which had juices of a leſs 
enl — ſymphyſis ; of which, however, there remain] diſagrecable taſte. Theſe creatures always live in companies; 
— pt marks in adults, It compleats the formation: we ver find them ſingly on planns, and very ſeldom other- 
. ” | : RY N . x q X 0 * : 
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always much diſtended, and by the furrows which 
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wife than in extremely great numbers. In plants they faſten 
chemſelves on every part; but in trees, they only ſeize 
upon the leaves and young ſhoots, and they uſually cover 
theſe-entirely, leaving no patt to be ſeen. Reaumur's Hiſt. 
FN 8 
The elder is the tree on which they are of all others the moſt 

plentifully produced, and on which they are obſerved in their 
ſeveral ſtages with the greateſt accuracy and caſe. They often 
cover the thick green roots of this tree for many inches'to- 
ether, and ſometimes for many feet; and they are always 
placed fo cloſe together, that the | 
bmetimes they lie two beds, one over another. "Theſe are 
of a greeniſh black. If they are Tbſerved on the branches un- 
diſturbed, they are always found to be perfectly quiet, and 
ſeem to daß der whole lives in inaction; but they are all 
this time doing the moſt neceſſary buſineſs of life, that is, 
fucking in their nouriſhment from the juices of the tree. They 
| do this by means of a fine lender trunk, which eaſily eſcapes 


is by means of this that they pierce the bark of the tender 
parts of the vegetables, and get at their juices. The trunk 
is uſually of two thirds of the length of the body; but when 
»they are moving on, it is always applied ſo cloſely under the 
belly, that it is not ſeen,  _ 2 , | 
When there are two ſeries of theſe inſets laced one over ano- 


ther, they are always more looſly placed in the upper ſeries, 
and theſe are' uſually the larger and the nimbler in all their 
Motions. In this caſe they have no power of ſucking the 
plant; for beſide that it is doe covered with the other ſeries, 
their trunks are not long enough to reach and lag" it from 
the heighth at which they ſtand above it. Theſe, therefore, 
are ſuch as have no farther need of nouriſhment, but are em- 
ployed in propagating their ſpecies. Mr. De la Hire thought, 


that when theſe animals arrived at their winged Rate, they laid 
eggs on the ſtalks and leaves of thoſe plants on which we find 
them afterwards hatched without wings. The reaſon: of his 
- fuppoſing this, was doubtleſs the opinion of an analogy be- 
tween theſe creatures, and the butterflies and flies, with the 

ther animals of the winged claſs: but obſervation and facts 

agree but very ill with that 95 81 for if the plants on 
Wich they abound be obſerved nicely from day to day, their 


numbers will be found daily to increaſe on the leaves and | 


branches, and this without the leaſt appearance of eggs: on 


the other hand, as the new- produced animals are of very dif- 


ferent ſizes, this ſpeaks their being of different ages; and 
from hence it appears evident, that they are not produced in 
the manner of other inſects, which, when perfect, have wings; 
but, on the contrary, that they are really produced alive from 
the parent. Mr. Reaumur ſaw them brought forth; and, 


it evident that this was the caſe; for he ſaw, by the help of 
' microſcopes, the young animals perfectly formed, tho ex- 

tremely minute, in the bodies of the full-grown females. 
If the | Avant full-grown pucerons are watched on their na- 
tive places, with moderately powerful magnifiers, there will 
ſoon be ſeen ſome of them that have a ſmall greeniſh body 
ſtanding out from near the anus. This is the moſt plainly vi- 
ſibſe in the elder puceron, which is itſelf uſually blackiſh. is 


in its firſt appearance is an oblong body, reſembling an egg 


flatted a littie; but as it more nearly approaches to its delivery 
* from the body of the parent, there appear legs upon it, and it 
is clearly ſeen to be a perfect and very oy animal, The 
legs by degrees fly off from the fides and belly, along which 
they were laid, and the creature then makes ſeveral motions 
to aſſiſt the getting out of its head from the body of the pa- 
rent; for theſe inſecks are always brought into the world with 
the hinder part foremoſt. The parent is wholly paſſive all the 
time of the birth, all her efforts being internal; ſo that the 
body Rirs not out of its place, nor is the young one able to 
help itſelf till its whole body is very near out, as the legs are 
attached to the breaſt at a ſmall diſtance, from the head: and 
even when the bead is out, the antennæ require the repeated 
| 2 of the young one, for a minute or two, to ſeparate 
em. : - : a & 
The whole operation of the delivery of one young one uſually 
takes up about ſeven minutes. Mr. Reaumnr obſerved the de- 
livery of the pucerons of all kinds to be in the ſame manner. 
He found it very eaſy to make the obſervation, as the fe- 
male pucerons are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the male by their 
| being much thicker in the body, and by their ſkin mine 
arate the 
rings of the body being obliterated. They are a * animal 


which propagates ſo quickly, that uſually there are many fe- 


» 


males on the ſame leaf or branch of. a plant in labour at the 


' fame time; and their fecundity is fo great, that when they 
to con- 


tinue it inceſſantly for a long time t . They will often 
ing forth fifteen or 8 mack” ra and if Hike bodies 
tle ſqueezed afterwards, there are forced out of it a vaſt 
number of. others leſs mature; yet even in theſe the eyes] 
and after theſe, there follow long 


dave once begun to way forth young ones, 


br 
| be a lit 


be diſtinguiſhed; | 
chains, as it were, of leſs perſect ones, which ſeem like the 
beads of a necklace, and are oblong, and much ra 
. Theſe young ones are of different maturity, therefore, in e 

\, ' 3 | ' 


y touch in every part, and 


; 


indeed, the obſervations of Mr: Lewenhoek long before, made | 


4 


i 
q 
* 


| 


ö 


| 


{ 


| 


9 „ — 


che ſame ſhape and ſtructure, 


they always chooſe to do as near to ſome others of their ſp 


when dried, as hard as the gum of the cherry- tree. 
of this liquor is not ſo frequently found on the leaves of plant 


ed by 


Pe 


bodies ot the parent; and in that reſemble the eggs in hey 
and other birds, they always growing to a proper ſtate for wo 
cluſion in this manner, 'one after- another : whereas in the 
wank which are viviparous, Ae 
ame brood; if ever ſo numerous, always grow to their 9. 
of maturity for the delivery together, and are all bedr 


the ſame period, The young pucerons, when firſt brought 


forth, are always. paler coloured than the parent; but are of 


except that thei 
ſomewhat flatted. | nz 
We ſee that they are able to move their legs before the 
perfectly excluded from the parent, and as ſoon as they $4 G 
they walk and ſeek 2 place where they may fix their lite 
trunk into the plant, for the receiving nouriſhment. Thi 
as they can, always loving to live in communities. Tr 
ers. one always places its head as near as poſſible to the 
inder part of the next to it, and thus they continue enlarg- 


the naked eye; but is always found by the microſcope, and it | _ ing their bodies at every new birth. Thoſe which live upon 


the leaves of trees and plants, always fix themſelves 0 
under fide, being there moſt ſheltered ; and as runde 
always very great, they frequently much alter the plant who: 


Juices they ſuck ; tho' ſome ſpecies, both of trees and 
bear this much better than others, ; En 


Id. ibid. p 


135 „ 


ing many of their bloody enemies. Goedart, however, err 
greatly in ſuppoſing the ants to be the mothers of the puceran; 
yet this is an error that has. place amorig our gardiners to this 
day, they all ſuppoſing that the ants leave a ſlime behind them, 


out of which, according to the opinion of this laſt author, _ 
they judge them to be produced. We may, however, eaſily 


find out the reaſon of the ants following the cluſters of jus 
rons, without doing them any injury, when we confider that 


the ants love fugar and all ſweet things, and the places about 


which the pucerons are have uſually the cavities filled with a 
thick faccharine matter, formed of the juices of the plant, er- 
travaſated by the wounds they make in it, and dried up to this 
confiſtence by the heat of the ſun. | ing 
The bladders of the leayes of the elm always contain a large 
quantity of a faccharine juice; but thoſe of the black poplar 
have always a much ſweeter and more delicious fluid in them; 
and very often on other trees, the extravafated ſaccharine juice 
may be ſeen among the cluſters of theſe animals, and the ant 
crawling over their backs to feed upon it. 

This liquor of. the elm has not eſcaped the obſervation of the 
ſearchers after remedies 'from the vegetable world ; but tho 
great virtues have been attributed to it by many, none hare 
yet given any true account of its origin. The moſt natural 
opinion would feem, that it was the juice of the tree ſimply 
extravaſated; but experience ſhews that it has another origin: 


it is really the excrement of theſe fucer ons; they receive 10 
; folid food into their bodies, all that is conveyed into them 
coming through their trunk, which is an extremely fine pipe; 


and as none but a very thin and pure juice can be recei' 
through ſuch an organ, it is no wonder that the creature 
which lives wholly upon it ſhould void no ſolid excrement 
If a parcel of the pucerons be watched, it will not be long be. 
fore one or other of them will be found voiding a ſmall ro 
drop of this liquor by the anus, and after that, ſeveral more 
which all falling upon one another, form the viſible drop o 


, which the ants feed. The creature ſcems in ſome pain on 
yoiding this, and very often the hinder legs may be obſen 


aſliſting in removing it from the anus. 


Mr. Reaumur obſerved, that 'it was common to find ſeven! 


drops of this liquor on the leaves of ſome trees; and that, tho 

oy were fluid and limpid, when firſt evacuated from the amt 
they became more and more thick afterwards, reſembling 

honey after a few days, and after that drying up ſo 28 not o 

be eafily removed from the leaves: and Mr. Geoffroy 9 

ſerved, that 'the liquor of the bladder of the _— —_ 
e 


as might be expected, and that becauſe many of them ate bo 


mediately devoured by the ants, and many others are 


by the ſun; but they may always be found collected in ſom* 
quantity in the bladders of the elm, and other trees 1, 

eſe creatures, as there the liquor is defended from ; 1 
heat of the ſun, and is ſafe from being devoured. 


Hiſt. Inc, Vol. VI. p. 40 


The two horns which are placed on the binder part of the 


dody of this inſet are as ſingular in their uſe as in their 11 
prarance z they ate hollow, and they at timgs excrete 92 


the young ones of the 


fg 244 clear as that of the anus. This ſtands in 
_— g a 1 of one or both of them at Once, and 
= bl r upon pins. This liquor, tho' limpid in ſome 
— 1 however, ddiſh and thick in others; as pafticu- 
7 . 
ly in thoſe of the willow : _ — 
.crement, the creature is very ſingular in having its d 
2 paſlages for thoſe of different kinds. The liquor void- 


| > at the extremity of the body, which re- | 
IA ms other animals, appearing to be the urine ; | 


ſembles the anus in 


and this by theſe two horns, the faeces of the bowels. At any 
time when 


there is not a drop to be ſeen upon either of the 
horns, if the body of the animal be gently ſqueezed, a drop 
4 aware be forced out either from one or both. ; | 
Th ucerin, like moſt other inſects, changes its ſkin three or 
* 8 before it :rrives at its full growth. Theſe exuviæ 
are reſemble the animal in its natural ſtate, the legs and 
5 res 5 being all in their proper places; but whatever is 
| th 1 of the ſpecies of puceron, theſe ſkins which it caſts 
: hitiſh. They lie in great numbers about the leaves 
an be the creatures are, and among them there is uſually 
found a cottony matter. This at firſt ſight might be miſtaken | 
for the ſkins, reduced to a kind of powder; but on 2 cloſer 
examination, it appears to be truly flamentous, and on a nice 
inſpection is found to be the natural produce of many ſpecies 
of the animal. All thoſe kinds of pucerons which are not 
ſmooth and gloſſy, as if varniſhed, have more or leſs of this 
cottony matter about them : in ſome the Whole roughneſs of | 
the ſurface is made of f | 1 — in others, it ſtands in white 
| al parts of the body. | | 
Prot 1 which inhabit the bladders or leaf-galls of the 
elm and other trees, and thoſe which live in the folded leaves 
of the black poplar, are all of the nature of thoſe which pro- 
duce the largeſt ſhare of this matter: they have it hanging in 
long ſtrings in an odd manner from their bodies, and often are 
ſo compleatly covered with it, that they look as if they had 
been wetted; and then rolled in meal. 5 


On examining the leaves of ſome plants and trees inhabited 


by theſe animals, there is ſeen a ſort of collection of this down | 
110 parcels, ſo that they reſemble the white feathers of a bird 
in miniature. The leaves of the beech- tree afford theſe 


plumes in the greateſt perfection, and frequently they cover its | 


leaves in whole cluſters, and are an inch or more in length. 
Theſe plumes, or cluſters of plumes, ſeem all to grow out of 
the leaf, and are much thicker at their baſe than at their ex-' 
tremity ; a great number of the plumes that compoſe them be- 
ing ſhorter than the reſt, and not running to the extremity. 
The longer plumes divide themſelves into two cluſters near 
their origin, and theſe never unite again afterwards: when 
examined by the microſcope, each plume appears to be com- | 
poſed of ſeveral other plumes or threads, like thoſe of cotton, 
which are undulated, but not twiſted together. Tho' theſe 
cluſters of plumes ſeem to be fixed to the leaf, yet when more 


cloſely examined, that is found not to be at all the caſe; but 


that they really proceed from the body of a puceron. The 
different threads or plumes ariſe from the different parts of the 
body of the animal, and altogether they hide it abſolutely from 


Fight as it ſtands on the leaf. When the bottom of the tufts | 


are examined, however, there are always found either the bo- 
dies of the pucerons, or their exuviæ; for when they quit their 
ſkins, they quit theſe filaments with them. 


Tho' theſe long threads might ſeem a conſiderable load for 


ſo ſmall an animal, yet when the creature is touched it always 
moves very briſkly, and as it creeps along, generally leaves 
ſome of its plumes in the way; but in its motion, no other 
part of it than the head, and the foremoſt pair of legs are ſeen. 
Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. Vol. VI. p. 53. 5 5 
The young brood of this ſpecies are green, and only by de- 
grees acquire this white down; which at firſt appears only in 
form of a farinaceous powder, and by degrees lengthens out 
as we ſee it. The oſd ones alſo, when they have newly 
changed their ſkins, have it not at all; and when it after-] 
wards grows upon them, it is by theſe degrees, and in this | 
manner. The leaves of the common bramble alſo afford this 


foot is frequently covered with cluſters of them at its lower | 
part, reſembling a white mouldineſs. The filaments that co- 
ver the bodies of this ſpecies of puceron, are not at all of the 
nature of the filky matter ſpun by other animals; but ſeem to 
be produced from eve of th 1 
in form of ſmall round globules of a liquid matter, which 
barden with the air, and adhering to one another as they 

ue out, form this ſort of plume, a congeries of which make 
the tufts we ſee. hag 2 


The male and female pucerons, as they are uſually ſuppoſed to | 


s differ greatly from one another in form, even in their 

= of growing; but much more eminently at the time of 
ir 

males never 

of theſe animals, 


little flies, that is, werte winged ; b is i | 
ged  but- this is a great error. 
The young male pucerons may be diſtinguiſhed from the fe- 


Y having a ſort of eminence on their ſhoulders, of a| 
ſquare form G 


and as this ſeems plainly to be | 


pore of the body, and to iſſue thence] 


maturity, the male having then wings, which the fe- x 
have. Lewenhoek and others, who have treated 
have ſuppoſed that they all became at length | | 


Notwithſtanding, however, the & 


Some have ſuppoſed, that theſe winged and nak 
were the offspring of different families of ſeveral ſpecies liv- 


3 Which is owing to the wings. The ſe- 


of the ſkin which theſe animals have, make no | 


*'PUE 


great difference in their form till the laſt; when the males 43: 
pear with their wings at liberty. A little before this laſt caſt- 


ing off the ſkins, the males are ſeen to have a fort of tuber: 
oſity alſo on each fide, which is owing to the wings, folded 


up there within the ſkin ; but the females; 
than theſe, have no ſuch protuberance: 1 8 
The winged pucerons, when they have caſt off their laſt 
ſkin, and have their wings looſe, to not; however, ſhew them 
immediately ; for they are folded cloſely together, and the crea- 
ture then appears like what it was before, being all over greenz 
and having only two eminences on the fide : but in a quarter 
of an hour, the head and ſhoulders change from their green 
colour to a fine ſhining black, and the wings unfold and ex- 
pand themſelves, and then cover a large part of the body; and 
extend themſelves to a conſiderable length beyond it. | 
Theſe now appear animals wholly different from what they 
were before, and many of the flies which we ſee in our gar- 
dens are of this kind: the animal, however, tho' it appear ſo 
very different from its fellow inſets, is much more like them, 
when cloſely examined, than could be imagined, It ſtill car- 
ries the great charaQter of the genus, which is the having two 
horns growing out from the hinder part of the body, and ſtill 
has its trunk, and lives by ſucking the juices of plants. Hau- 
mur's Hiſt. Inf. Vol. VI. p. 57. 1 „„ 
eneral opinion, that the 


winged pucerons are all males, and the unwinged ones females, 
it appears that their manner of generation is yet unknown to 
us. This opinion was founded too haſtily by ſome from a 
ſuppoſed analogy of theſe and other inſects; but later obſer- 
vations prove, that this is not ſtrictly the caſe: for that the 
winged ones, as well as the others, bring forth young ones. 

Led pucerons 


tho' much larger 


ing together ; but the contrary is proved by this; that the 
winged ones are found to produce ſore winged and ſome 
naked ones ; and the naked to produce both kinds in the ſame 


manner. Some have imagined, that they found the male pu- 


cerons among the others, obſerving ſome of a flatter ſhape, in 
whoſe bodies there were never found any young ones, as 
there always were in the others, even when they were ver 
young; but theſe have been ſinte found to he only ſuch fe- 
males as had already brought forth their offspring. 

The young pucerons = themſelves filled with embryos; and 
that in every individual, ſo that all that have been ever examin- 
ed appear mothers, has given many ſtrange ideas of the man- 


ner bf their generation: many have imagined them all to be 


hermaphrodites ; and as no copulation has ever been obſcrved 
among them, they are by ſome ſuppoſed to be able to impreg- 
nate each itfelf. The later opinion, however, is, that when 
a female is once impregnated by a male, ſhe will bring forth 
young ones already impregnated with others, and thus to the 
third or fourth ſucceſſion ; fo that copulation is only neceſſary 
to theſe animals once in three or four generations, and the 
children and childrens children of an old puceron that has had 


. congreſs with a male, will bring forth young ones without 


e had any ſuch congreſs, Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf 
Vol. VI. p. 59. See the articles WooD-puceron, OaK-pu- 


ceron, &c. 


ladder Puck Rox, a ſort of puceron that lives in bladders on the 


leaves of trees. See PUCERON, ſupra. C 
We often obſerve on the leaves of different trees, a ſort of 
roundiſh bladders, which only adhere to the leaf by a ſhort 
pedicle : theſe are a fort of ſmall galls, and their figure yaries 


much in the different kinds; ſome are leſs round than others, 


and many are very rough on the ſurface ; and ſometimes, they 
are long, terminating in a point, and being broader at the . 
baſe than in any other part, and ſuſtained by no pedicle, but 
fixed immediately to the leaves s. 
The elm and afh afford us more frequent inſtances of theſe 
than any other trees, and very often on the firſt of theſe they 
grow to the bigneſs of a nut, and ſometimes much larger; 
and when they are grown to their full ſize, they often take up 


che whole ſurface of the leaf. When theſe bladders are open- 
remarkable ſpecies of puczron; and the common meadow crow- | 


ed, they are found to contain a large number of pucerons. 

If theſe bladders are examined at the time when they are but 
newly riſen, which uſually is in the beginning of wo on 
opening them there is uſually found in them only one puceron, 
and that always a female big with young; and in others more 
advanced, the parent inſe& is found ſurrounded with differ- 
ent numbers of her young ones. Theſe bladders have all of 
them at firſt only one female puceron ; but afterwards they, have 
more, as they become larger ; and the largeſt of all are uſually 
found filled with a prodigious number of young ones: The 
newly riſen bladders are always found Job and firm in ev 
part, the aperture at which the female puceran had * 
being uſually neatly and cloſely ſtopped up. The queſtion: is, 


how this bladder was formed? 

We very well know, that winged inſects of ſeveral kinds 
ick holes in the leaves and branches of vegetables, and de- 
lit their eggs in them; and that thence ariſe all the various 

ſpecies of galls, the eggs hatching within thoſe tumors into 


worms or maggots, and theſe finally becoming winged inſects 
like their | 
Malpighi 


ts. LY old oi fe, ads ela. . 
95. ati excellent account of the ſeveral ſpecies 


D 


| bf theſe galls; but he has tiot mentioned atiy 6f them being 
produced by a viviparous inſect, for the bringing up her nu- | 
merous family: he has not omitted the bladders on the leaves 
of trees among the numbers of galls, but he has had no true 
idea of their origin; nor could this, indeed, have been any 
way found out, but by the obſervation that the creatures con- 
tained within them were of the ſame nature and origin with 
thoſe on the ſurface of the ſame or other leaves... 
There ſeems no doubt, but that each of the female pucerons 
found in the bladders of theſe leaves, has been herſelf. the oc- 
+  cafion and the maker of that bladder in which ſhe is found ſo 
_ cloſe ſhut up. C 5 
It would be natural to ſuppoſe, that- the creature formed her- 
ſelf this lodgment when ſhe found herſelf loaded with young, 
and under a neceſſity of being delivered of them: but this is 
not the caſe; for a female puceron taken in this ſtate, and placed 
upon a leaf, makes no attempt towards the making herſelf 
ſuch a lodging; and there are taken out of the new-riſen blad- | 
ders many ſingle animals of this kind, which are ſo far from 
bdeing about producing their young, that they are not full 
grown, Theſe, however, are always females. 
he method of the formation of them ſeems to be this: as | 
ſoon as the female puceron is produced, ſhe fixes her trunk into 
the leaf to ſuck its juices; the conſequence of this in all the 
 Pucerons is, that the ſurface of the leaf ſeparates a little from 
the nervous part: in the common caſes the creature takes no 
advantage of this, but only continues ſucking; the juices ; but 
in this kind, the female, as ſoon as ſhe has made the ſepara- 
tion between the parts of the leaf, gets into the cavity that 1s 
formed there, by enlatging the orifice firſt made by the trunk, 
till it will admit her body. When once in, ſhe works forward 
in a {trait line, and the hole behind her ſoon cloſes up, as there 
was no rupture, but only a ſtretching open of the parts of the leaf. 
The female thus finds herſelf in a ſecure place, and the eleva- 
tion ſhe makes in the leaf is ſcarce perceivable, only appear- 
ing as an oblong ſmall ſpecies of gall. The mark of the aper- 
ture at which ſhe made her way in, is always to be ſeen at 


ſome diſtance behind her, tho” uſually very neatly cloſed, up: | 


chus the whole continues till the creature produces her young. 
But then the ſcene is quite altered; the young ones begin to 
| ſuck as ſoon as produced, and as they uſually ſeize upon the 
ſides of the ſmall gall, already formed for that purpoſe, this 
derives more juices than otherwiſe would flow into it; and it 


begins to elevate itſelf much higher, and forms a tubercle of 


the ſhape of a nut or pear. | 
Its growth in this caſe is entirely analogous to that of the com- 
mon galls on the branches of trees, &c. and all the difference 
in the ſhape of the ſeveral bladders, is owing to the manner of 
the young pucerons ſucking : for if they ſuck much at its baſe, 
that enlarges and becomes the broadeſt part, as. is the caſe in 
the conic and pointed ones; but if they let this alone, and 
ſuck only the ſides and upper part, they ſwell while this does 
not, and conſequently this forms a ſort of pedicle to the grow- 
ing bladder. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. Vol. VI. p. 33. 
| Bafſtard-PucERon. See FiG-inſett, and GRUB of the box, 
Earth PuctRon. See EARTH. | 
Grub PUCERoNs. See GRUB. 
PucERoON-eater, or Lion PUCERON. 
Oak Puctron. See OAK. 
Vir Puckkox. See VER puceron. 45 | . — 
Mod PuCERON. See Woop. „ ; A 
PUCKAUN heady, in, natural hiſtory, a name given by the 
people of the Faſt Indies to a peculiar ſpecies of orpiment, 
which! they uſe in medicine. A Oat. 
They find it on the hills and on the banks of rivers. It is 
prepared by ſeveral tedious proceſſes, and then is given with 
ſucceſs in a diabetes. ; | | . 
© PUDDINGS, in a ſhip, are ropes nailed to the arms of the main 


4 


See LION Puceron, 


and fore yards, near the ends, and then at three or four due | 


diſtances inwards one from another, in order to keep the rob- 


bins from galling or wearing aſunder upon the yards, when the | 


top- ſail ſheets are haled home. | Fac 
LES call alſo thoſe ropes which are wound about the rings 
of anchors, to ſave the clinch of the cable from being galled 
with the iron, by this name; ſo that when the ring is fo ſery- 

_ ed, it is called the pudding of the anchor. | 
PuppinG-/lone. See the article Oc uA us lapis. 
PUDENDA (Cycl. )—It is remarkable, that amo 
all that are oviparous have no pudenda, properly ſpeaking ; that 
is, they have no penis or vulva, unleſs the ovaria of the females 
and the vaſiculz ſeminales of the males may be called by that 


name. | hogan 
- The viviparous fiſhes, on the other hand, as the cetaceous 
fiſhes in particular, and many kinds of the cartilagineous, 
have the penis and vulva, diſtinctly and properly ſo called. 
Artedi * | 2 | EET 
 PUDIANO, called alſo pzdians, and by others vermelbo, apai- 
mixira, and tetimixira, a hſh of the ſize of a middling pearch, 
but not ſo broad as that fin. | 5 
Its head is ſmall, its noſe pointed, and the upper part of its 
mouth furniſhed with very ſharp teeth; its lower part with 
others extremely minute. Its eyes are. prominent, and the 
rays of its back fin are rigid and prickly, 


ng the fiſh· tribe 


larger, and, as they are called, more perſect animals. 
Its ſcales are ex- | 


F 


touch. Its whole body is of a gold-yellow ; but that the 
part of its head, and its back to the end of the back-4 


Upper 


N, are 


of a very beautiful purple. The rim or edge of the belly.; 


is alſo purple, and the reſt of a gold-yellow. It is a whole 


ſome. and well-taſted fiſh, Ray's Ichthyol. p. 330. 
_ grave's Hiſt. Brafil. wiy to 4 | : oy MP 
PUDIANO verde, in zoology, the name of an American fiſn f 
a very remarkable colour, and very well taſted and whole. 
ſome. See Tab: of F iſhes, NC. Co. | : 
It is of an oblong ſhape, and its uſual ſize is about ten fin ers 
long, and three broad in the broadeſt part ; for towards the 
tail it is but about half that breadth, Its mouth is ſmall, an! 
its upper jaw furniſhed with two long teeth, and a great num. 
ber of ſhort ones; and its under one with four Jong ones 
and a like number of ſmall ones. Its back-ſin is very lors 
and is ſupported by prickly rays. It is of a yellow co 
and variegated with longitudinal ſtreaks of blue. Its tail ;, 
not forked, and is of a reddiſh brown, variegated with a bluiſh 
green, and has a border of green at the end. Its ſcales are 
broad, and are ſo diſpoſed, as to repreſent ſo many cues, 
Theſe are all of a fine yellow, and each has a rim of a bright 
blue all round its edges; and the whole fiſh is very elegantly 
variegated with blue, yellow, green, and white ſtreaks. 
Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. JYillughby's Hilt. Piſc. p. 340. 
PUFF-ball, the common Engliſh name for the fungus pulvery. 
lentus, or lycoperdon. See LyCGPERDON. 1 
The duſt contained within this body, (which, when it is cruſh. 
ed, flies out in an inconceivably tne powder, in form of 2 
cloud of ſmoak) when examined by the microſcope, appear 
to be a multitude of regulary figured, tho' extremely ſmall 
bodies. Theſe require the moſt powerful magnifiers to diſ- 
tinguiſh them, and are found to be little globules of an orange 
colour, and ſomewhat tranſparent ; and ſo ſmall, that the cube 
of the diameter of a hair, would be equal to an hundred and 
twenty-five thouſand of them. In other ſpecies of this muſh- 
room, the globules are evidently ſeen to be ſo many puff-ball, 
being of a darker colour, and having each a little {talk or-tail: 
by means of theſe ſtalks they penetrate into the ground, when 
' ſhed from their parent plant. | 
The duft of theſe muſhrooms is very hurtful to the eyes, and 
we have had inſtances of perſons being blinded for a long 
time by it, with violent pain, ſwelling, and inflammation; 


y long, 


inconceivably minute ſtalks or tails. Baker's Microſcope, 
p. 255. | 
PUFFIN, in zoology, a name by which ſome call the an 
arctica Cluſii. See PUFFINUs, infra. ' 
PUFFINET, in zoology, the name of a bird known among 
authors by that of the columba Groenlandica, or the Greenland 
or ſea turtle- dove. | 22 To 
It is common on the northern coaſts, and is black all over, ex- 
cept two ſmall ſpots on its head : but it is pretended by ſome, 
that in winter it turns white. Ray's Ornithol. p. 245. 
PUFFINUS, in zoology, the. name of a water fowl, with it 


liſh the pain. 
It is larger than the tame pigeon : its head, neck and back ate 
black: its breaſt and belly white: its beak is two fingers 
breadth long, and its baſe covered by a naked membrane, and 
has on each fide a furrow, running from thence to the end 
it: its wings are very long, and its tail a hand-breadth long, 
and black: it is extremely common in the Iſle of Man, but! 
ſo fat, that its fleſh is accounted unwholeſome unleſs it is falt- 
ed: it is alſo common in the Scilly iſlands. They breed onlf 
in the culf of Man, an uninhabited part of the firſt mentionel 
iſland, and each female lays only one egg 

They lay in rabbit holes, and- as ſoon as the young are batch. 
ed, they follow their parents all day to fea, returning only n 

the evening. The people take them early in the morniqg 
about the time of their going out, and that every man mi 
remember how many he takes, he always cuts off one of te 
legs, and keeps it in his pocket; hence the vulgarly ® 


% 


tained opinion, that puffins have but one leg. Kay's Ornitho| 


p. 252. | 
PUGNAKX avis, in zoology, the name of the bird called in Eng: 
liſh the 72, and the female of which is the reeve. It has ib 
Latin name from its quarrelſome diſpoſition, the males bi%s 
always fighting. See the article Ruf FE. 
PUGNITIUS, in zoolozy, the name of the common ſtick 

back, or barnſticle, called alſo from its ſpines aculeatus 

ſome authors ſpinachia, turonilla, and centiſcus. a 

It is a very well known fiſh, and is found every where in — 

dug ditches, &c. where no body can perceive how it cole: 

Hence the vulgar have an opinion, that it breeds there edu. 
. vocally and of itſelf, without the help of parents of it - 

kind ; and that from it all other fiſhes are bred. 

Iheſe are idle opinions: the ſmalleſt animalcule is not pio: 
| duced in putrid matter otherwiſe than by the egg of a par f 
animal; this origin will, therefore, hardly be beliewr, , 


ſmall fiſh are ſo far from peopling ponds with other fiſh, or 


tremely ſmall, and ſo cloſely laid, that. it _ the |. 


they are very great devouters of the ſpawa of larger fiuÞs 
do infinite miſchief in e 5 | Then 


and this is probably owing to the ſharpneſs of theſe almoſt * 
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three fore-toes connected by a membrane; but its hinder ons 
| looſe, and with a ſharp and crooked beak, It is called in Eng: 
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are theſe: the flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is funnel- 

faſhioned, and divided into many ſegments at the edges. The 
mouth is wide, and reſembles a ſort of baſin. The cup is tu- 
bular, and uſually of a pentangular form, and divided into five 
ſegments. From this ariſes a piſtil, which is fixed in the man- 
ner of a nail to the lower part of the flower, and is ſurround- 


ed 


ſeeds, 
p. 136 
The 
are theſe; 1. The common ſpotted-leaved pulmmaria, re- 
ſembling bugloſs. 2. The common broad-leaved white-flower- 
ed pulmonaria. 3. The blue-flowered:Alpine pulmonaria, with 
ſoft and roundiſh leaves. 4. The plain- leaved not ſpotted pul- 
monaria.... 5. The echium-leaved pulmanaria. 6. The white- 
flowered pulmonaria, with echium leaves. 7. The red-flower- 
ed echium-leaved pulminaria, 8. The blue-flowered, echium- 
leaved pulmonaria. 9. The narrow-leaved Alpine pnlmonarza. 


I 


annual Cretic pulmonaria, with bladder cups. 12. The pul- 
monaria, with roundiſh, plain, green, not ſpotted leaves. 
The figure of the flower-cup is what principally diſtinguiſhes 


33 wp L 


by four. embryos, which afterwards ripen into. ſo many 
which are contained in the enlarged cup. Tourn. Inſt. 


ſpecies of px/mnaria, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 


o. The ſoft pulmonaria, with the ſtrawberry ſmell. 11. The 


through the great thoughtfulneſs of ſuch men: 


the habit of the body. | | | 
The pulſe is unequal either in regard to time or ſtrength ; that 


the pulmonaria from the bugloſs, &c. and the plants of it may be 
uſually known when not in flower, by their long, rough, and not 
divided leaves, which in almoſt all the ſpecies are ſpotted, ſo 
as to reſemble the tabid lungs of an animal, whence it had its 
name, Tarn. Inſt. p. 137. | | 
The common ſpotted pulmonaria, or, as we vulgarly call it, 
ſage of Jeruſalem, is eſteemed an excellent medicine in many 
of the diſorders of the lungs. - It has been known to do great 
ſervice in ſpittings of blood, and ſtands greatly recommended, 
externally uſed, as a conſolidator and healer of old ulcers, 
as-well as freſh wounds, OOTY | A, 
PULSATILLA, paſque-flower, in botany, . the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower is of 
the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral leaves diſpoſed in a 
circular form. The piſtil ariſes from the center of the flower, 
and is ſurrounded by 8 The piſtil becomes at length a 
fruit, to which there are fixed a number of ſeeds, each of which 
terminates in a ſlender filament. The pulſatilla has, like the 


anemone, a regular ſet of leaves growing from one part of the 


ſtalk under the flower; but differs from it in having its ſeed 
naked, and terminated by. the long filament juſt mentioned. 


| 


The ſpecies of pulſatilla, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The purple pulſarilla, with thick leaves and a large 
flower. 2. The double violet- coloured pulſatilla, with fim- 
briated flowers. 3. The marſh pulſatilla, with more finely | 
divided leaves and ſmaller flowers. 4. The finely divided-leaved 
or marſh pulſatilla, with paler coloured flowers. 5. The pul- 
ſatilla with ſmall blacki 


leaved autumnal pulſatilla. g. The roundiſh-leaved pulſatilla. 
10. The pulſatilla with red, obtuſe-leaved flowers. 


fulſatilla. 


low rough-leaved Alpine pulſatilla. Tourn. Inſt. p. 284. 
PULSAT OR, a name given by ſome writers to that ſpecies of 


LS 


and ſeems to ufe the motion which makes this noiſe, in order 


in order to the getting off more of the outer bark. Where it 
is found there are uſually ſeveral of theſe bald places in the 


employed in getting its food. Every 


? 


is very broad in compariſon of its bulk, and when the creature 
PULSE (Cxd.)—lIt. is certain that the climate will alter the pulſe | 
The pulſes of 
and thoſe of the Britiſh, Dutch, and Germans, more irregu-| 
lar and uncertain; and this is to be jointly attributed to th | 
In general, the higher and nearer the ſun is, the quicker is 


|  Tedge where the outer covering is off, and the pithy part ex- 


The creature is called by ſome ſearrabeus galeatus, from a 
_ Tort of galea, or helmet, which it wears. It is about a quarter 


- 


flowers. 6. The ſmallage-leaved 
ſpring pulſatilla, with larger lowers. 7. The ſmallage-leaved 
bring pulſatilla, with ſmaller flowers. 8. The ſmallage- 


11, The 
white-flowered erteile 12. The double white Pyrenean 
13. The celeri-leaved yellow-flowered p- ſatilla. 


14. The wild parſnep-leaved yellow pulſatilla. 15. The yel- 


beetle, commonly known among us by the name of the death- 
* and about which ſo many ſuperſtitious fancies pre- 
vall. 5+. PP : 5 | 

The manner of the creature's making its noiſe is this: it 
lifts itſelf up on its hind legs, and ſomewhat extending, or ra- 
ther inclining its neck, ſtrikes down its face with great ſtrength 


and Pu upon any ſubſtance on which it happens to be 
placed. . It is often found on the matted bottoms of old chairs, 


to get its food. It is uſually found ſtanding on a part of the 
poſed ; and it uſually works at the ſide or edge of this place, 


ſedge, which ſeem to have been places where it was before 
| ſtroke the creature gives 
may be ſeen to have a ſenſible effect upon the ſedge, and where 
it ſtrikes a ſound part, the impreſſion is ſeen to be a dent as 
large as a ſilver penny. | | 


of an inch long, and is of a duſky brown colour. Its helmet 


is at reſt, it draws in its head under this covering, 


of perſons, and on this .is founded the. obſervation of pulſes 
being PR 


OS 


renchmen are ſaid to be more equal and quick, 


air of the country, and to the manner of living, | 


the pe ; and the lower and farther off, the ſlower. In rainy 
ſeaſons, the % is more free and quick, _ becauſe of the 


yarious in the people of different nations. | 


FIOHD 


the ſpring 3 more equal after a 2 lleep; weak and uncer- 


tain in men very intent upon buſineſs. 


Melancholy renders the p / extremely inconſtant, probably 


gh the g n ; in bilious 
tempers it is high and ſtrong; in ſanguine, more equal and re- 
gular than in any: in the phlegmatic, equal enough; but 


more ſlow: in children, eſpecially infants, the jul/e is very 
ſmall; and in old men it is extremely uncertain: in glutonous 


people it is dull and flow, unleſs by drinking it is made ſtum- 


tells ſudden death. By too ſparing a diet it becomes ſmall 


and ſlow, and always abates upon faſting. By the paſſions 


the pulſe may be alſo greatly altered; but moſt of all by 
fear, joy, and anger. In fevers the pulſe is varied accordin 

to the beginning, heighth, and declination. In ſcorbutic and 
hyſteric perſons it is very uncertain: in hydropical perſons it 
is much ſtopped and interrupted by ſtagnant humors : in the 
gout it is free and expedite: in the plague, as in the aſthma, 
it is mightily oppreſſed, unleſs freed by the hot fit. In general, 
any variation of the pulſe certainly denotes ſome alteration in 


1s, it either ſtrikes quicker and flower, or ſtronger and weaker, 
The firſt is common in moſt acute diſtempers, and does not 
threaten any immediate danger; but the latter, both in acute 
and chronic caſes, is always a dangerous ſymptom : very often 
it is the forerunner of death, which happens two or three 
days after this is firſt obſerved, 
when the ſtrokes are much ſmaller and weaker than at other 
times, or their intervals much greater. This firſt ſhews a 
great decay of ſtrength ; and the latter, which i*, as it were, 
a ceſſation for a time, denotes approaching palſies, apoplexies, 
and the like terrible diſtempers, and ſometimes dezth itſelf. 
The intenſe pulſe is when the ſtroke is very hard, the parts 
being, as it were, upon the bent ; or elſe this ſtrength is made 
up by the multiplicity and frequency of leſs mications, as in 
the heighth of acute fevers. 

The remiſs pulſe has ſtrokes leſs quick and ſtrong, and in ſick 
neſs ſhews more danger than the other. The ſuperficial ul 
ſhews an exact temperament of body, as alſo a free and eaſy 
temper of mind. | | | | 

The deep pulſe ſhews a diſpoſition to melancholy, aſthmas, and 


people. | 

The leaping pulſe often ſhews no great danger, but the tremb- 

ling pulſe is uſually a fatal ſymptom, after which very few 

people recover. . | 

But of all others the wandering pulſe is the moſt terrible and 

fatal; this is felt ſometimes in one part of the artery, and 

ſometimes in another, and ſometimes in no part at all. This 
is a certain fore-runner of death, and that uſually very ſpeedily 
following; and if great power in nature gives a ſhort reprieve 
after this, it is only a very ſhort relief. Abercromb. de 
variat. Pulſus. | — 

The pulſe has been obſerved to beat faſter in perſons electrifel. 

Phil. Tranſ. No. 478. p. 59. See ELECTRICIT v, Ol. 

PULSILOGIUM, a name given by authors to a pulſe- watch, 0 

inſtrument to meaſure the celerity of the pulſe. Sanctorius 
was the firſt inventor of this machine; but ſeveral have ſince 

ſpoke very largely in praiſe of it, and Sir John Floyer wrote 

a treatiſe on this ſubject. ; | 

PULSUS latus. See LArus pulſus. 

PULVERATICUM, in Roman antiquity, the fee paid to ſur- 
veyors for their trouble; alſo a ſum exacted from the provincid 
cities by their garriſons. Pitiſc. in voc. 

PULVILLUS, in ſurgery, a term uſed to expreſs a little pledger 

bolſter, or compreſs N ' 

PULVINARIA, in Roman antiquity, cuſhions upon which the 

ſtatues of the gods were laid in the temples, at the time 

thanks were given for ſome ſignal victory. Danet in voc. 

PULVIS (Cycl.)—PuLyv1s e bolo compoſitus, a powder preſcribed in 
the late London pharmacopcea, and intended to be uſed in the 
place of the confectio Fracaſlorii or diaſcordium. It being ſup 

poſed that this medicine was by its author meant as an alex!” 
pharmic, and being now principally uſed as an aſtringent, , 

was thought Ls de to make this ſeparate medicine. 
This powder is compoſed of bole armenic, half a pound; we 
namon, four ounces ; and tormentill-root and gum arabic, 0 
each three ounces, made together to a powder. Penbertu 
Lond. Diſp. p. 311. 5 2 

Pur vis bezoarticus, the name given in the late London diſpen 

tory to the powder commonly called Gaſcoign's powde”- - 

This is now ordered to be made only of crab's claws, . 

pound; prepared pearls and red coral, of each three ound 

and oriental bezoar, an ounce. "The amber and hart{ho! 7” 

left out of the compoſition, as improper or inefficacious 
gredients; and the whole ordered to be kept alſo without 

oar, and called by the name of pulvis e e cancrorum c | 

Poſctus, the name the Gaſcoigne's powder uſed to be known bj 

einber t us Lond. Diſp p. 313. 

Pot vis e cruſſa, a medicine preſcribed in the late 

macopcea, in the place of the white troches of 

Razi, See TROCHE, 


London ph 
haſes ® 


maler prelſure of the atmoſphere. It is more impetuous in 


\ 


The late compoſitions of that medicine had been mucd a, 


bling and vertiginous : this ſort of pulſe alfo frequen ly fore. 


It is ſaid to be interrupted 


lethargies, and is more frequent in the aged than in young 
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| orioinal receipt of that author, and the col- 
2 e the number of ingredients in 
lege pe 25 the medicine is always to be powdered for uſe, 
7825 ordered to be kept in the form of powder. 

1 is thus preſcribed there: take ceruſs, five ounces ; ſarcocol- 
1 gum tragacanth, half an ounce, make the whole 


into a fine powder. Pemberten's Lond. Difp. p. 312. 


ervæ co 

r ener to the compoſition uſually called lapis contra- 
„ 
The preparati 
7 t the leſs po : 
S powder o crabs claws in the place of all. 


This is now or 


Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 3! 3 
Porvis 7 Ie a form of medicine preſcribed in the late Lon- 
don diſpenſatory, to ſupply the place of the troches of myrrh. 
the ſame but for the omiſſion of one or 


oſition is : 
an cf the ingredients, ſuppoſed not of the ſame virtues with 


or very diſagreeable to the taſte. 7 
1 6 beme thus: take of dried leaves of rue, of 
dittany, of crete, of myrrh, each an ounce and half; of aſſa. 
foetida, ſagapenum, Ruſſia caſtor, and opopanax, each an 
ounce, beat altogether to a fine powder. Pemberton's Lond. 


Pharm. p. 314. 


Pol vis e ſcammonio, a name given in the late London diſpenſa- 


tory to the purging powder commonly called the Earl of War- 
wick's powder. 1 V 5 | 
It is, however, wholly altered here, the cryſtals of tartar and 
diaphoretic antimony being left out, and the medicine ordered 
to be made only of four ounces of ſcammony, and three ounces 
of burnt hartſhorn reduced together to a fine powder. Pem- 


berton's Lond. Dip. P. 315. 


Pur vis e ſuccino, amber-Poꝛoder, a form of medicine preſcribed 


in che late London pharmacopœa, to ſtand in the place of the 
troches of amber, or trochiſci de carabe of former diſpenſa- 
tories. © | | = TIER 

The compoſition. of the powder is this: take prepared amber 
and gum arabic, of each ten drachms; juice of hypociſtus, 
balauſtines, and Japan earth, of each five drachms; olibanum, 


half an ounce; ſtrained opium, a drachm; mix all together . . 
I tiu!ſe at one end, and pointed at the other. The farina of ſome 


into a fine powder. Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 316. | 
PuLv1s ferundans, in natural hiſtory, a name given by late 
writers to that fine powder which is contained in capſules upon 


by ſome Engliſh writers the maleduſt, and in general the fa- 
rina of flowers. * | „„ 

This duſt was for many ages looked upon as a recrement of the 
plant; but it has of later times been found to conſiſt wholly of 
organical bodies, which are in reality the embryo plants; 
and entering into the ſeeds in the capſules, while yet buried in 
the ſtyle, they fœcundate them, and put them in a ſtate to 
vegetate and produce their ſpecies. On the moſt accurate ex- 


this caſe, is but increaſing the apparent magnitude of the par- 
ticles of the powder; but they are found, when thus viewed, 
to be no other than a congeries of globules, which are all alike 
in the ſame ſpecies, and compoſed of fibres and vaſicules 
- wrought together in ſuch a curious manner, to the keeping 
Whole as long as neceſſary, and burſting when neceſſary, that 


See Tab. of microſc. bj Claſs 2. | 

Verdreſius, in the Acta eruditorum, has given a very curious 
detail, and has figured and deſcribed fifty kinds of this duſt, 
molt of . which are conſiderably different from one another ; 
tho' ſome are nearly alike. He obſerves, that in all the num- 


as they next approach them, and mention their differences, if 


known. AQ. Erudit Ann. 1724. p. 410. | 
5 e author of this curious treatiſe, from a multitude of expe- 
| Fam at ſeems to think theſe gJobules of duſt rather to repre- 
mination of any known body. The numerous fibres they 
wary, "1a of, which are convoluted and twiſted in a moſt 
ie * 7 e and intricate manner, and the veſicles contained 
8 ir ſubſtance among theſe fibres, ſhew a great reſemblance 
1 e teſtes in ſtructure, and in their apparent uſes. | 
cee farinæ he deſcribes, are thoſe of the yellow 
wi I or flag-flower, which are of an oval figure, ſome- 
ary, and covered either in part or entirely with a thin 


— _ angular at one end, tho rounded at the'other. The 
ey-luckle farina, which is broad and truncated at one end, 


mpoſitus, the name given in the late Lon- | 


dered to be made only of the compound powder | 
of crab's claws, a pound and half; and contrayerva- root, hve | 


the ſtamina or threads in the flowers of plants, and is called | 


amination, however, with microſcopes, the farina, or pulvis| 
fecundans of plants, has never been found to carry any like- | 
neſs to a plantula ſeminalis, or the rudiments of the plant which | 
was to be produced by it. All that the microſcope does in 


ber of flowers he examined, he found no farina, or pulvis 
ee. that did not reſemble one of theſe fifty; and that, 
2 whoever engages in this curious reſearch, ſhould firſt | 
odſerve theſe, and then refer the others to one or other of them, | 


any, by way of characters, by which they might always be 


nt the teſticles of male animals, than any other part of the| 


—— — » 


— - 


on 35 alſo there made much leſs complex, by | 
werful abſorbent powders, and uſing the 


it appears evident 28 are deſtined for ſome very great uſes. 


„ 


W:. 


membranous coat. The tulip farina, which is flat, broad, and 


and roundifh, but ſomewhat pointed at the other. The farina] 


of the iris-leaved ; * e 
yellow lilly, which is oblong, pointed at 
one end, and rounded at the other; and when ſeparated per- 
2 


P UM 


fect from its capſule, has a tail at the rounded vr largeſt end. 
The farina of the hypeticum, which is oblong and ſlender, 
truncated at both ends, and marked with a deep longitudinal 
furrow on one fide, reſembling the channel in the midſt of 
the ſeeds of corn or oats, and ferving to the ſame purpoſe, 
the opening of the granule. The marſhmallow farina, which is 
like the mallow and holy oak, a very beautiful object, being 
round granules, ſurrounded with a regular circle of. ſpines or 
prickles. The Indian creſs has a farina, which in moſt lights 
appears of a triangular figure. The lyſimachia, or willow- 
herb, has a farina reſembling that of the hypericum, but 
ſhorter and thicker, truncated at both ends, and with a longi- 
tudinal furrow, tho” but a ſlight one. That of the ſcabious 
is ſmoother than moſt others, and approaches moſt of all to a 
globular figure. That of wormwood is alſo globular, and 
ſmall, and when feparated entire, has a ſtalk or pedicle like 
that of the yellow lilly. The farina of the clematitis is very 
ſingular, it being of a globular figure, but conſiſting of one 


globule encloſing another; or of a pale-coloured globule, con- 


tained in a thick browniſh huſk, which opens in one deter- 
mined part, and lets out the globule it contained. That of 
the white jeſſamine conſiſts of half globules, or a ſort of he- 
3 flat on one ſide, and regularly rounded on the 
other. | Tea 

The farina of tobacco is oblong and flender, and pointed at 
both ends, ſometimes very ſharply, ſometimes more obtuſely, 
according to its ſtate of ripeneſs. This has alſo an oblong 
furrow running from end to end on one fide, which is the 


place where it is to open, as the hypericum and ſome others 
have. The farina of the paſſion flower conſiſts of very large 


| Juſky-coloured globules, which, when ſeparated entire, have 
tails or pedicles; but thoſe very ſhort. T hat of the gourd: 18 


a more elegant object than almoſt any other: it is round, and 
ſurrounded with a row of flat and obtuſe rays, reſembling the 


| mallow farina, except that they are not pointed. The cucum- 


ber, tho” a plant nearly allied to this, yet produces a ſimple, 


| ſmall, and roundiſh farina. The cabbages of ſome kinds 


have farinz compoſed of ſimple, oval bodies; in others theſe 


globules are more oblong, and reſemble very perfectly the 


naked grains of wheat, having the ſame ſort of furrow run- 
ning longitudinally from end to end. The duſt of the hya- 
cinth is very long and ſlender, often crooked, and always ob- 


of the ſpecies of clary is very large, perfectly round and ſmooth, 


and has the mark of an opening in one part. It is probably 


like that of the clematitis, one globule contained within ano- 


ther, and this the opening thro' which the inner one is to 


paſs. The author of theſe curious obſervations has given good 
figures of theſe and of the other of the fifty of his farinz, to 


1 


dating under water. 


which we refer the reader. Act. Erudit. Ann. 1724. p. 411. 

uteolanus Pu L vis, in natural hiſtory, the name of a foſſile ſub- 
ſtance, found in form of powder, and famous for its conſoli- 
The accounts of it ſeem, however, to 


be a little erroneous. : 


The ſubſtance itſelf is a pale greyiſh powder, eompoſed of 
particles ſo extremely minute, as to eſcape the diſtinction even 
of the beſt glaſſes, and appear, when viewed by the microſ- 
cope, only a looſe, very AN irregular powder. It has Ang 


it a few ſmall ſpangles of talc, and being ſhook up in a vial 


of water, leaves a whitiſh muddineſs in it, which is very long 
in ſubſiding. If wetted with ſalt- water, it immediately dries 
into a firm ſolid maſs, like a ſtone. It does the ſame alſo in 
common water; but the maſs is leſsfirm. | 


The antients were well acquainted with this ſubſtance and its 


properties. It is ſaid, indeed, that on running down into the 
water, it becomes a hard ſtone, while it remains under it; 


but this is probably a miſtake; ariſing from this, that the pow- 


der was continually running down the hills into the fea, and 
lodging on their ſides in large quantities in many places; when 


| theſe maſſes became wet with the waves, in ſtorms or high 


tides, and afterwards deſerted by them, they naturally harden- 


ed into ſo many maſſes of a ſort of ſtone: and theſe were pro- 


bably what authors have ſeen and deſcribed, for 3 
probably, ſearched for theſe maſſes under water. The prin- 


cCipal uſe of this powder among the antients, was in mixing 


with their cements for buildings ſunk” into the ſea. It is. at 
preſent well known in France and Italy, as an ingredient in 


that ſort of plaiſter they call pozzolane 


countries for coaleſcing into a kind of plaiſter without pre- 
vious burning. The antients knew this earth by the name of . 


The remarkable quality of its coaleſcing on its being mixed 
with water, is probably owing to its having in its ion 
a quantity of a certain earth known in almoſt all ages and 


um tymphaicum ; and we, by that of-calx nativa. It is very 
8 the ſides of hills in many parts of Italy. Hill's 
Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 573. | e e 


PUMICE (Cycl.)—There have been 


diff. 5 a o 2» | 
about the nature and origin of this ſubRance but the. very 


earlieſt writers of. antiquity, and the moſt. judicious, of the 


later ages, agree, that it is no native foſſile, nor in its ori 
condition but a mere cinder, or remainder of ſome other 
body, calcined by a violent ſire. 

This may have been either ſubterranean 


and unſeen, or per- 


| | haps ſince extinguiſhedz or that of the well-known hurting 
| mount 


: 


PUN. 


Mdtintains; on and-about which pumices are conſtantly found, | | 
and that in vaſt abundance. The more violent exploſions of | 
theſe may alſo, at one time or other, have toſſed vaſt quanti- 
ties of prntices to plates ſo diſtant as to make people forget 
from whence they came; or into ſeas, whoſe tides and ſtorms 
may have carried them to other ſhores, near which no ſuch | 
repoſitories of pues are ſituated ; and this might very much 
zle and miſlead people about its true nature and origin. 
Noe great quantities of pumices found in this manner, far from 
fires by which they might have been formed, floating on the 
furface: of the ſea, thus thrown on it, or perhaps raiſed by the | 
burſting of vulcanos from its bottom; and ſomething. altered 
from their original form and colour, by being waſhed and | 
rounded by the motion of the wives, and by rolling againſt 
one another, gave riſc to . 06s in ſome, that theſe were 
of another kind, and were different from: thoſe pumices found 
on the burning mountains, and that they were formed by the 
eoncretion- of the froth lof the ſea. Many have ſuppoſed, 
that the authors who have favoured this opinion ranked the | 
aleyonia among the bodies they call pumices ſo formed; and 
Theophraſtus has been very _— cenſured of the fame 
fault; tho not guilty of it. Hills T heophraſtus, p. 438. 
There are whole mountains in the principality of Heſſe, which 
conſiſt of rocks of the pumice-ſtone, as it is there vulgarly 
called. This is a ſpungy and cavernous ſtone, of a grey co- 


— — 


ä — — — u — — — 


— 


—— 


lour, and very much reſembles the pumices in external appear- | 
ance; but on examination, proves to be a very different ſub- 


ance, and there is not the leaſt ground for ſuppoſing, that 
it owes its preſent appearance to the action of fire, as the 
common pumices thrown out of the burning mountains cer- 
tainly do. It is very neceſſary, in order to treat accurately of 
the nature of the pumice-ſtone, to diſtinguiſh rightly between 
theſe ſtones and ſuch as have been burnt into their ſpungy 
ſtate, Yet this is generally neglected, and theſe are called 
pumices as well as the reſt, and all are ſuppoſed to be of the 
fame origin. PL | 
PUMPING at ſea, is uſually done by ſpells, that is, by reliev- 
ing the men with freſh ones, and counting how many ftrokes 
they pump each watch. By this means they know if the ſhip 
be ſtanch, or how her leaks increaſe. 
When all the water is drawn up, and there comes up nothing 

but wind and froth, they fay the pump fucks. 

PUMPKIN, See the article Pxyo. | 

PUNARU, in zoology, the name of a ſmall fiſh of 
kind. I has an oblong body, and a thick head, obtuſe at the 
ſhout.” The mouth is ſmall, and in the lower jaw there are 
on two oblong teeth, which are ſharp and pointed like needles. 
e eyes 
iris yellow; and over theſe there are two ſhort red fila- 
ments. The gills are large, and have two oblong fins placed 
behind them. The back fin reaches from the head to the tail, 
and is prickly at the edge. The belly-fin reaches from the 
anus to the tail. The ſkin and fins are all brown. 
Beſides this, there is another ſpecies, variegated on its fides 
with lines of a duſky purple. Its jaws befet with very ſmall 


| teeth, and its fins not prickly. Both kinds are found among | 


the rocks about Braſil, and ſometimes get into the ſhells of the 
larger ſhell-fiſh. Marggrave's Hiſt, Braſil, | 
PUNAY, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of the 
Philippine iflands to a 
in their woods, | | | 
It is of the ſize of a ſmall parrot, and is of a fine green co- 
lour; but the extreme feathers of its wings are tipped with 
ite, and the lower part of its belly is of a ſaffron colour. 
Its beak is yellow. | 1 
PUNCH (Cyecl.)—Puncn, in the m 
horſe, called in French gonſſant. He 


PUNCTICULARIS febris, a name given 
fever attended with ſmall cruptions. OY 
PUNCTURE (O.) Among the number of the moſt ſimple 


wounds are reckoned thoſe which are made by puncture, or | 


tabding on the external parts, and not penetrating to a very 


treat depth. In theſe wounds, after the blood has been ſtopped | 


xe the firſt drefling, by the application of dry lint, the com- 


mom digeſtive; or linimentum Arcæi, is to be ſpread upon a | 


et and applied once every day; or if the diſcharge is but 
ſtall, every other day, covering the dreſſings with a plaiſter 


und compreſs, and ſecuring the whole with a proper bandage. 
At each dreſing, care muſt be taken to remove every thing 
A 9 way readily ; the pus or ſunies is to be gently 
wiped oft with 


: 


ſine raggs; and unleſs a great diſcharge of mat- 
make it neceſſary, too frequent d do rather harm 
| The firſt s that have been applied, eſpe- 
cially w has been a flux of blood, ſhould by no means 
de removed forcibly; but be left til they will fall off of them- 
ſolves, which they will do after a ſuppuration is formed : and 
dy this caution, much pain, and, perhaps, a freſh hemorrhage, 
are zvoided. 8 | 
When a puncture, however, penetrates very deep, the eure is 
attended with many difficulues ; eſpecially if it is made per- 


the alauda i 


ſtand high in the head, the pupil is black, and the 


very beautiful ſpecies of turtle, common | 


a well ſet, well knit | 
| | be ſhort-backed, | 
and thick ſhouldered, with a broad neck, and well lined with | 


by ſome authors to a| 


= * 1 
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and protra the cure, and frequently form fiſtulæ. To pre. 
vent theſe conſequences, it will be proper to preſs the wound 
from the bottom upwards, to apply a compreſs toward the bot. 
tom of the wound- externally, and to apply a bandage over 


upper parts. If all this precaution, however, prove of no ef. 
fe, which, indeed, is too often the caſe, it is the moſt pro- 
per method to make a large opening at the bottom of the 
wound, before any fiſtulz are formed there. In order to make 
this opening to the greater advantage, it will be proper to get 
a particular fort of probe or needle, very blunt at top, and at 
the other end provided with a large eye, or hole, through 
which a linnen rag may be paſſed. This probe 1s to be paſſed 
to the bottom of the wound, and the blunt end of it preſſed 
outwards toward the ſkin, till you can feel it with a fin. 
oo: when you can feel it, cut down upon it if you can 
{afely, and make a large opening; ſpread the rag that you 
haye run through the eye of the probe with ſome vulnerary 
balſam, and draw it through the wound after the manner of 2 
ſeton, and leave it there, drefling up both the orifices with 
the ſame balſam, and covering the whole with compreſſes and 


of the rag that is left out of the wound is to be ſpread with 
freſh ointment, and the lower part drawn down till this takes 
place in the new wound. This method is to be continued 
till the wound is well cleanſed, the diſcharge greatly diminifh- 
ed, and all in a readineſs to heal: the ſeton is then to be 
removed, and the wound healed as uſual. He. ſers Sure, 


p. 35- 
PUNICA, the pomegranate, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the 


roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals, arranged in 


a Circular form, The cup is of the ſhape of a bell, and di- 
vided into ſeveral ſegments at the edges ; this finally becomes 
a fruit of a roundiſh figure, coronated at the end, and divided 
into many cells within, which contain many kernels full of 
Juice, affixed to a plagenta, and ſeparated from one another by 
wy fine membranes: theſe contain ſeeds of an oblong 
ure. | | 
he ſpecies of pomegranate, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The common cultivated pomegranate. 2. The 
common wild pomegranate. 3. The cultivated pomegranats 
with ſweet fruit. 4. The cultivated pomegranate, with fruit af 


pomegranate, with large, criſp, amathyſtine kernels. 6, The 
great double-flowered pamegranate, or balauftine. 7. The po 
 granate with a double variegated lower. 8. The pomegranat: 
with ſmall double flowers. And, 9. The low dwarf Ameti- 
can pomegranate. Turn. Inſt. p. 636. 
UNICUS tapis, a name given by the writers of the middle ages 
to a ſtone of a ſpungy texture, the powder of which was good 
In diſcafes of the eyes. 
This ſeems to have been no other than the pumice, the wi 
ters of theſe times having been ſtrangely incorrect in their 
orthography ; and all the virtues aſcribed to this ſtone, as al 
the places where it was found, which are the ZEolian iſlands 
&c. ſeeming to have been copied from Pliny's account of tie 


pumice. e 
PUNK, in natural hiſtory, the inward part of the excreſcence 
or exuberance of an oak. It is uſed by the Indians in Vi- 
inia for medicinal burning, as the Eaſt Indians uſe mou. 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 454, ſect. 1. See Moxa. | 
PUPIL (Cyel )—Pue1L contracted. The diſtemper of thee 
called by ſurgeons a contraction of the pupil, is ſo total or doſe 
| . contraction of that part as will not let it tranſmit light 


8 2 


and ſometimes it ariſes from an intenſe inflammation of tie 
25 or other cauſes. 5 
e cure of this is extremely difficult; but Mr. Cheſelden has 
invented a method by which he has often proved very ſucce- 
ful in his attempts to relieve it. The method is this: the ehe 
| lids being held open by a ſpeculum oculi, he takes a na 
ſingle· edged ſcalpel], or needle, almoſt like that uſed in couch. 
ing for a cataract, and g it through the ſclerotica ® 
in couching, he afterwards thruſts it forward through the v® 
or iris, and in extracting it cuts through the iris. 
If the diſorder is not accompanied with a cataract, it wil * 
beſt to cut through the iris in the middle; otherwiſe, vi" 
there is a cataract, the inciſion ſhould be made a little h G 
in the uvea, that the cataract may not obſtruct the ing'®® 
the rays of light. The cataraQts that accompany this diforde! 
are uſually very ſmall, and ſometimes their adheſion to te 
iris is fo firm, as to render it impracticable to couch or ſ 
them. ZHeifter's Surg. p. 417. 
PUPPETS, in natural hiſtory, the name given by dame 
to the nymphæ of animals, which he diſtinguiſhes from 5 
chryſaliſes by this ſimple name, calling theſe the gilt pff 
from their golden colour. 
Is has been a generaldiſtinQion eſtabliſhed by writers bend 
che nymph and chryſalis, that in the former the limbs 2 
| neaments of the future animal might be ſeen, but in the 


—— 


and matter are 


age TIE Te 
| \ 


not, But Swammerdam has, proved, that the linean®' 
every trace, and every part of the animal, is to be ſccn ©, 


q 


all, which preſſes much tighter upon the lower than upon te 


the proper bandages. In every ſucceeding dreſſing, that part 


a middle taſte between ſweet and ſour. 5. The large fruited 


—_ to the bottom of the eye, to enable the patient to k 
objects diſtinctly. Sometimes this diſorder is from infanq, 


PUR 


| 4 the chryſalis as well as under the nymph ſtate, with proper at- 


xn amination, and that therefore the diſtinction 
ET very vague and uncertain baſis. The far 
3 part of the inſet kingdom are hatched from the egg 
in che worm ſtate, and become, after a time, changed into 
theſe chryſaliſes and aureliæ; but ſome are hatched perfect, 
and in their own form, from the egg. Among thoſe which 
undergo the change into the chryſalis ſtate, the principal 
diſtinction is into wotms that have legs, and worms that have 
not any. The breaſſgf thoſe worms which have no feet is 
never changed at all, and among thoſe worms which have 
many feet, the ſix fore feet are never changed, but ſerve the 
animal as well in its flying ſtate as in its creeping one. The 
wings, the horns, the feet, c. grow up under the ſkin by 
rees. 
1 of whatever kind, theſe parts may be diſtin- 
guiſhed more or leſs plainly under the ſkin, at the different 
times of their growth, in different degrees of forwardneſs. 
Even the frog may be thus traced, by proper care, in the tad- 
pole, and all its changing from the tad- pole ſtate to that of 
the perfect animal, is no other than as in the butterfly, the 
developing and unfolding its parts, as they require a proper 
age, conſiſtence, and maturity. | 
Mouffet, and other writers on inſets, call the aurelia a ſepa- 
rate and peculiar thing, and expreſly neither an egg nor an 


the aurelia an egg, and ſaying, that the bloodleſs animalcules 
are produced by transformation; but theſe are expreſſions 
much to be lamented in the works of ſuch great men, and 
have been the means of darkening and perplexing the know- 
ledge of the aurelia ſtate in inſects, and muſt be overthrown 
before any true judgment can be formed of that ſtate, 


animal. Harvey alſo miſtakes the matter as groſly, in calling | 


PUR 


purchaſe. 

PURET'TA, a name given by ſome writers to the common 
ſhining black ſand, uſed to ftrew over writing, and erroneouſly 
called by ſome /lcel-duft. 

It is a natural mineral ſubſtance, found on the ſhores near Ge- 
noa and in other places, | 

PURGATIVE (Cycl.)—We have had attempts of adjuſting the 
doſes of purgative medicines ſcientifically, Dr. Cockburn en- 
deavoured at the ſolution of this problem; but, it is ſaid, on 
wrong, principles. Dr. Baiguy ha: alſo given us an eflay on 
this ſubject in the Med. Efl. Edinb. Vol. IV. art. 5. 

He aſſumes, that part of the medicine is ſpent on the firſt 
paſſages, where it acts as a ſtimulus; and that the other part 
is carried into the blood, and has its effect there by thinnin 


acts only in the firſt paſſages, the doſe will be as the ſize of the 
perſon into the conſtitution. 2d. If the whole medicine paſſes 
into the blood, the doſe will be as the ſize into the ſquare of 
the conſtitution; and therefore, 3d. You are to doſe ſo much 
of the medicine as is ſpent on the ſtomach and inteſtines di- 
rely, as the conſtitution; and ſo much as is carried into the 
blood, as the ſquare of the conſtitution, and the ſum into the 
perſon's ſize, is the quantity required. | 
The ſame rules hold in vomits. How far in either caſe the 
practice of phyſic may be thereby improved, we leave to the 
judgment of the learned. The ſolution of the problem ſup- 
poſes a great poſtulatum, no leſs than the art of meaſuring a 
perſon's conſtitution ! | 
 PURGATION, furgatio, in rhetoric, is uſed for that kind of 
defence which takes place when the accuſed perſon owns the 
fact, but denies that he did it with deſign, or with any bad in- 


All the change happening in the puppets, or nymphæ, which 
was ſuppoſed by Harvey to be the production of one animal 
from another, is in reality no more than the exſudation of a 
certain abundant moiſture which leaves the' animal dry, and 


| ſelves, and bearing the weather. 
Goedartius has alſo propagated another groundleſs errer, which, 
by its conſequences, tends to overthrow all the true know- 


change before its time, and that in this caſe it becomes a very 
different animal in the winged ſtate. This tends wholly to 
overthrow the conſtant and uniform law of nature, according 
to which, all the lineaments of the perfe& animal are formed 
even in the egg, and have only to grow and enlarge in the 
_ change in either. | | 
What has led Geodartius into this error, was real obſervation, 
only not carried ſo far as it ſhould have been. In ſome of the 


and the females not. In theſe the courſe and order of nature 
1s as invariable as in the reſt, all the males being of the 


thor, not knowing this great difference in the ſexes, when he 


ſalis of a worm he knew very well, and found inſtead of it 
a Creeping animal without wings, ſuppoſed the creature, which 
as only of a different ſex, to be of a different ſpecies. 
Some difference alſo is found in the ſize of the fly produced 
from the chryſalis of the ſame ſpecies of caterpillar, accord- 
ing to its changing ſooner or later into that ſtate. All the 
difference, however, is, that if the caterpillar eats its fill firſt, 
the fly is the larger and the fairer; and if it goes into the 
chryſalis earlier, then the fly is the leſs perfect: and of what- 
ever ſize the fly is when produced out of the chryſalis, in that 
b remains; for it can grow no more after it has paſſed this 
atter change. 3 
rom the knowledge of the propagation of this ſort of ani- 
mal, this author goes up to that of larger creatures, and is 
im in the opinion, that there is properly no ſuch thing as 
Cantos at all; that all that our blindneſs calls fo, is only 
: enſible production by the growing of parts at firſt very mi- 
2 All the parts of the butterfly may be ſeen, by a proper 
fo pection, in the caterpillar; and as to the imaginary tranſ- 
e of the caterpillar into the chryſalis, it may be re- 
: Xp and made to come on ſo eaſily, as to become the ob- 
4 of the ſenſes, and finally ſtopped in the progreſs, ſo as to 
I 4 Toy half caterpillar, half chryſalis. Swammerdam's Hiſt. 


"INOS, A name given by ſome authors to the os frontis. 
1 7 this bone is alſo called by many anatomiſts the 
p is, OL | | 
3 > 22 name uſed by ſome to expreſs the extremities of 
PUR ES. | 9 
th Are vie, in our law-books, is uſed where lands axe held for 
p e = of another. | 


SE-bo:k, among traders, is the name given to a book 


Which is a kind of Journal, containing an account of all the 


Purchaſes mad : . 
Purchaſe, in = - 1 bought in the day. 
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all its parts firm and capable of expanding and extending them- | 


ledge of theſe changes. This is, that the caterpillar may | 


worm and chryſalis ſtate; and can therefore be ſubject to no | 


inſects which ſuffer · the chryſalis ſtate, the males are winged | 


winged, and all the females of the reptile kind ; but this au- | 


had been uſed to ſee a winged creature come out of the chry- 


guage, is the ſame as draw in: thus | 


tention. Voſſ. Rhet. I. I. p. 148. ' 

, PURIFICATION, in pharmacy. See TRyInG. 
PURPURA, the purple-fiſb, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of ſhell-fiſh, the characters of which are theſe: it is a 
univalve ſhell, jagged and beſet from head to tail with ſpines, 
tubercles, umbos, or ſtriæ. The mouth is ſmall and roundiſh ; 
the tail is ſhort, and uſually the baſe runs out into a long beak. 
It has been uſual with moſt authors to confound together the 
genera of the murex and purpura, and to uſe the words as ſyn- 
onymous : but tho' there is ſome external reſemblance be- 
tween many of the ſhells of the two genera, yet they are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by this, that the mouth of the purpura is 
leſs long, and is leſs dentated and alated than that of the mu- 
rex. 'The body and the head of the ſhells of this genus are 
not ſo elevated as thoſe of the murex kind, and are not cover- 
ed with points or buttons at the mouth. If a ſhell is there- 
fore found to have a ſmall, ſmooth, and round mouth, and a 
body covered with undulated leaves, as 1t were, like thoſe of 
ſavory or endive, and ſometimes with long points, and its tail, 
whether long or ſhort, be hoilowed and ſomewhat bent, this 
may be called a purpura and not a murex. 

The antients diſtinguiſhed three kinds of purpura, one which 
had a long and crooked tail, made hollow like a tube or pipe; 
a ſecond which had either no tail at all, or at the moſt a very 
ſhort one; and a third which had no ſpiral head, or, as we 
ſhould expreſs it, no clavicle. 

On examining the whole family of the purpura, we may diſ- 
tinguiſh four remarkable ſpecific differences among them. 
The firſt of theſe comprehends thoſe purpuræ which have the 
body of the ſhell garniſhed with a ſort of undulated foliage 
in clouded ridges, and have a ſhort and crooked tail. The 
ſecond comprehends thoſe which have the body of the ſhell 
covered with acute points, and have a long tail. The third 
comprehends thoſe which have as long a tail as the former, but 
have a ſmooth body, or at the utmoſt have only a few flight 
protuberances and wrinkles on it. And the fourth takes in 
thoſe which are ſmall, and have an elevated clavicle, a ſhort 
crooked tail, and the body of which is covered either with ſlen- 
der ſpines or hairs. See Tab. of Shells, No. 14. a 
This ſpecies of fiſh, as well as the murex, ſerved among the 


and ſome of the buccina have been of late found to have the 
ſame juice. The purpura and murex are both fiſhed up in 
great plenty in the gulph of Tarentum ; but the ſmall quan- 
tity of the coloured juice which each fiſh contains, and the 
neceſſity of uſing it before the animal dies, makes it im- 
poſſible to bring it to any regular article of traffick. The 
antients uſed this colour only on cotton and woollen ſtuffs, 
whereas our cochineal, which was unknown. to the antients, 
ſtrikes equally well on filks and ſtuffs. eee e 
The purpura lives on other fiſh. It uſually hides itſelf at a 
ſmall-depth in the ſand, ſometimes even in freſh-water rivers, 
and as it lies hid, it thruſts up a pointed * which wounds 
and kills any thing that comes over it. e frequently find 
ſea-ſhells with round holes bored through them, as regularly 
as if made with a boring inftrument: theſe are generally al- 


_ 


lowed to be made by the tongue of the purpura, in order to 
its feeding on the fiſh within. | 2 . 
The purpuræ has horns like that of a ſnail ; and Fabius 


it — lay, the capftan purchaſes apace, they only mean 
Sure. Vol., II. | 


in the apace; alſo when they cannot draw or 


Columna ſays, that they have eyes in theſe, not placed at the 
ends, as in the ſnail, Wann, att each horn. 


| hale in any thing with the tackle, they ſay, the tackle will not 


and rarifying it. This being premiſed, 1ſt, If the medicine 


antients to dye the fine purple colour they were ſo fond of, 
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Of che ramoſe, or branched purpuræ, with ſhort tails, we have Colour, in pite of ſeveral boilings in different liquors; which 
the following ſpecies preſerved in cabinets. 1. The rough | Mr. Du Hamel made them paſs through; and the colour, on 
purpura, with a fleſh-coloured lip, armed with three rows of | examination, was found not to be ſuperficial, but penetrated 
branches. 2. The yellow purpura, with three rows of high | the whole body of the ſtuff which was tinged by it. Thers 
branches. 3. The tribulus, or whitiſh purpura, with three | are many inconveniences which muſt naturally attend the uſe 
rows of les jagged branches. 4. The fine armed purpura, of this ſubſtance as a dye, but they may, perhaps, all be wot 
with the branches jagged in the manner of the foot of a toad, over by care and application. It is very certain, that it is of 
with a diſtinct clavicle. 5, The leſs rough fur pura, with ſix too viſcid a nature eaſily to penetrate many ſubſtances; but i 
rows of branches. 6. The curled lettuce purpura, jagged from | 1s alſo certain, that this might be obviated by diſtolving it in 
the head to the baſe, and having ſix rows of branches. ſome proper liquor. It Appears very plainly, that the antients 
Of che ſpinoſe purturæ with long tails, we have theſe: 1. had a method of thus diſſolving their purple; but we neither 
The -great ſpinoſe purpura, with very-long ſpines. 2. The know what was their purple, nor what was its diſſolvent; nor 
ſmall ſpinoſe purpura, with three rows of ſhorter ſpines, 3. | Which would be of much more conſequence to us at preſent, 
; The ſmall rough purpura. ES what is the proper diſſolvent for dur own, Mem. Acad. Scien. 
Of the purpuræ covered with tubera, having a long beak and | Par. 1730. : | | 
long tail, we have the following: 1. The woodcock purpura, | Perfian PURPURA, the ſame with the Perſian-ſhell, a ſpecies of 
with a long tail and no ſpines. 2. The leſs ſpotted woodcock | dolium. See Dol Tux. 
purpura. 2. The ſmall brown woodcock purpura. PURPUREA /ebris, the purple fever, in medicine, the name oj. 
Of the thick coſtated, or ribbed purpuræ, with crooked beaks, ven by authors to a ſpecies of ſever, called alſo by ſome a ,. 
we have the following ſpecies: - 1. The marble coſtated and | . {ary fever. | | | | 
tuberous prerpura, with blue faſciæ. 2. The ſpinoſe marbled It is an acute, continual, and exanthematous fever, in which 
purpura. | nature ſeems to be endeavouring to drive out the ſubtle mor- 
Of the hairy pur pure, with long clavicles, we have the fol- bific matter to the ſurface of the body, by increaſing her ſe. 
Jowing ſpecies: 1. The grey purpura, with three rows of | cretory and excretory motions. unters Conſp. Med. p. 325 3 
ſpin s or hairs, with an erected clavicle and ſtrait beak. 2. This fever is divided into two kinds; of the which, one i; 
The crooked beaked hairy purpura, with ſeveral ſetoſe fim-| called purpura rubra, or the red purple fever; and the other by 


briæ. | a very odd form of expreſſion, the purjura alba, or ul | 
Of the thin oculated purpuræ, with compreſſed clavicles and | purple fever. | | FF. 
| ſhort beaks, we have the following ſpecies: 1. The ſea-por- Ihe white purple fever is uſually malignant; it is eaſily com- 4 


cupine, or oculated prurfurs. 2. The porphyry purpura. | plicated with the petechial fevers, and in ſome places” has cf 5 
Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc. p 298. ET: late years been found often to affect lying-in women. MS 
The purpura is a ſhell-fiſh very well known, and has been | The red purpura is much more benign and mild than this, = 
known alſo in almoſt all times to afford a purple liquor; but | and, indeed, often is attended with no danger. : 
as there has been no method diſcovered of bringing this liquor Theſe two ſpecies of purpura ſeem to differ as much as the 
into uſe in dying, the fiſh has been neglected, and its juice] ſmall-pox and meaſles do from one another, the white ferer of 
never attempted to be brought into uſe. | this kind being uſually as much more fatal than the red, as the 
The juice which gives this beautiful purple colour is, while it | ſmall-pox is mere fatal than the meaſles ; but as there are caſe 
remains in the body of the animal, and while that is in health, in which the ſmall-pox is mild and benign, and the meaſles 
wholly white; but no ſooner is it expoſed to the ſun, than are ſometimes dangerous, ſo in theſe diſeaſes, out of the na- 
it begins to change colour, and in leſs than five minutes goes | tural courfe, the white is ſometimes mild, and attended but 
through the ſeveral 'changes of pale green, yellowiſh, and a| with a flight fever, while the red is fatal, and attended with a 
beautiful emerald green: after this it becomes of a deeper and | very high one. As the ſmall-pox alſo has white puſtules, ard 
duſkier green, then bluiſh, reddiſh, and finally a deep and | the meaſles only protuberances on the ſkin ; fo the white f 
very beautiful purple. Sometimes the juice is found naturally | fever has alſo regular white puſtules, while the red has only 
green in the animal ; this is probably from the creature's'be- | ſuch protuberances as thoſe of the meaſles. Fank's Conſp. 
ing in a diſeaſed ſtate: but when it is naturally thus, it im- Med. 327. | 
mediately becomes red, and afterwards purple, on being ex- Signs of theſe diſeaſes. The white kind ſeizes the patient with 
| poſed to the ſun, its ſeveral preceding changes ſeeming to have a general ſhivering and coldneſs, and a ſtraitneſs of the prz- 
been made already in the body of the animal. cordia, with great anxiety of mind, and afterwards ſhews it- 
If a piece of linnen be rubbed over with this juice, and part] ſelf in alternate changes of heat and cold; and before the a- 
of it expoſed to the ſun, part not, that only will turn red | pearance of the eruptions, the patients are worſe in reſped of 
which is ſo expoſed, the other remaining green without any | their anxiety and other ſymptoms, and complain of a trouble- 
alteration ; and it is obſerved, that the ſtronger the ſun ſhines, ] ſome itching under the ſkin. The puſtules uſually firſt apperr 
the quicker the change appears, and probably the colour is in| on the fourth day, ſometimes Jater ; and at their approach, 
proportion alſo the more beautiful and lively. And it is very there is firſt perceived a general redneſs of the ſkin, and after 
remarkable, that if a needle, or any other opake body, be laid] this the rednefs is collected into ſpots, in the middle of each 
upon the linnen which is yet green, and is to become red on | of which there appears a white puſtule; and theſe are often 
being expoſed to the ſun; after ſuch an expoſure the whole | ſo copioufly ſpread over the body, that they almoſt touch one 
- ſhall be changed red or purple, excepting only that ſmall ſpot | another. "Theſe puſtules are pellucid, and contain only 3 
which is covered by the needle, which will fill remain | clear water, and their eruption is uſually attended with an 
* green. | „ acute fever; when theſe puſtules have ſtood four days, the 
A plate of glaſs, tho! it be three inches thick, will not prevent | dry away, and the places appear ſcaly, and the diſeaſe term: 
the colour from changing purple by being laid over it; but the | nates. Sometimes in people of humid habits, and ſuch 
thinneſt piece of metal will keep it wholly green. The one | have no fever, theſe puſtules ſweat out a white water. 
being opake, and the other pellucid, are evidently the only | The red purple fever ſeizes the patient in nearly the fams 
reaſons for this difference. a way with the white, that is, with ſhiverings and heat ſuc 
| If the coloured linnen be ſucceſſively covered by three pieces | ceeding one another, It is alſo attended with a tenſion and 
= | of paper, the one blacked with ink, the other in its natural | pain in the back, and with a ſtraitneſs of the breaſt and 2 
| Nate, and the third rubbed over with oil, it will change co-| cough. The purple eruptions appear on the fourth, or on the 
" Jour on being expoſed to the ſun in different degrees; and that | ſeventh day, or later even than that, in form of ſmall protubc- 
exactly in, proportion to the degree of tranſparence in each of | rances, like millet-ſeeds ; and are attended at the time of their 
the papers: moſt of all in that which was covered with the | eruption, with an itching within the ſkin: the fever is not 
oiled paper, ſomething leſs than that covered by the paper in | violent, and the ſweat is copious, and of an il ſmell. In 
its natural tate, and leaſt of all in that which was covered | ſome caſes this diſeaſe is attended with no fever at all, an 
with the blacked paper, as that is leaſt tranſparent. people go about their buſineſs with it, only complaining -bs 
The common heat of a fire, or that of a red hot iron, pro-] itching all over them. Some have violent pains of the beat 
duce no change at all in the colour when green. The vapour | at the time, and are ſleepy and anxious they know not wh} i 
of burning ſulphur produces a little; but the green which had | but theſe ſymptoms uſually go off as ſoon as the eruptions . 
not changed to purple by theſe experiments, immediately] pear properly: theſe remain fully out a few days, and * 
changed to it on being expoſed to the rays of the ſun. die away of themſelves, and the perſon finds himſelf as VE 
* 'Thefe experiments were all made in the months of January | as before. es e * 
and February, by Mr. Du Hamel, in Provence; and the ſun] The purple fever of both kinds ſeems to have been _—_ 
having power to change the colour fo ſpeedily there in theſe} quent of late than in the times of the earlier writers on 1 
cold months, probably in a warmer climate or ſeaſon the air cine. The white kind in particular, ſome years ago, Was : 
would have been ſufficient for the purpoſe, without the open] a manner epidemic in Saxony, and carried off great numbers 
ſun; ſince it ſeems, from experiment, that both the ſolar rays, and particularly ſeized the Jying-in women. Wherever 5 
and the light alone in a cloudy day, can act upon this colour, | - petechial fevers are frequent, there the white purple fl 
The light and heat of the fun both act on this colour: light] uſually alſo common. It often alſo mixes itſelf with the te 
is: always ſufficient” to produce the effect; but the heat may | pox, and makes the caſe always gteatly worſe, and al 
= eaſily be tov great, or too little, and to do the whole in per- ſymptoms more violent. The red purge feuer is moſt in 
þ | fection it mult be at a certain middle degree. I - with young men, and ſuch as lead ſedentary lives» we 
ö IS, This beautiful purple, if it can ever be brought into uſe in | ſubjeR to violent paſſions ; labouring people are we of 
. dying, wilt have one bay 1 from, its viſcoſity | found affected with this diſeaſe. Among women, d , 
he pieces of cloth that had been ſtained by it betained their I tenderer conſtitutions are moſt ſubject to it, and eſpecialy 
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| han before fubject to hyſteric complaints. And the 
5 — DA of all Shore to it, are thoſe of both ſexes 


; nd within doors, and by this means always 

4 195 * humours to the ſurface of the body. : 
3 2 Theſe are, a bad quality in the air, contagion 
* Lees who have the diſeaſe, the driving back of ſweats, 
and even the forcing them too violently by hot medicines; 
this too often happens to women in child-bed, and to perſons 
in petechial fevers. To theſe are to be added alſo, the curing 
the rheumatic and catarrhal diſorders by a too cold regimen 
and method, and an omiſſion of habitual bleedings, or by 
ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or diſcharges by the hæmorrhoidal 


veins. 


hs in it. a 
9 is very often fatal, and in the mildeſt circum- 


PUT 


the inteſtine motion and accelerating the animal proceſs, Baſtenz 
ing the change of the juices to that ſubtle acrid ſtate which 
renders them unfit to be retained in the body, and diſpoſes 
them to run off in colliquative evacuations, ſuch as ſweatin 
and purging, which conſtantly attend theſe putrid or .hetic 
fevers, or riſing to internal ulcers, Med. Ef, Edinb. Vel. V. 
art. 77. See PUTREFACTION. | 
When pus is laudable and mild, it is one of the moſt powerful 
digeſters, ſuppurants, and incarn:rs; when it ſtagnates too 
long, or when the liquors and veſſels are faulty, it may be- 
come an acrid, ſtimulating, eroding ſanies; when abſorbed 
into the blood, it affects all the liquors, ſtimulates the veſſels, 
and is capable of producing violent diſorders. 


The going buck of the eruptions in the | PUSHERS, a name given to Canary birds when new flown. 


See BRAN HER, CANARY, and PASSERES Cara insges. 


ſtances is uſually attended with aphthæ, alienations of the | PUSILLATUM, a word uſed by ſome medica! writers to ex- 


mind, and terrivle anxieties z and, if by means of medicines, 
the eruptions appear again, and yet the ſymptoms occaſioned 


preſs a coarſe powder, or any medicinal ſubſtance, beat into 
ſmall pieces for infuſion, or the like purpoſes, 


by their going in do not diſappear, there is great reaſon to |PUSU, in botany, the name of a famous plant growing in Chi- 
2 | 


ſuſpect danger. The white purpura attending the petechial | 
fecer is very dangerous when the eruptions appear on the 
fourth day, but is Jeſs ſo when they appear later. The white 
pur ura, when not attended with a Y, is leſs dangerous 
than otherwiſe; but it is uſually attended with terrible anxie- 
ties of mind, and with ſpaſtic motions. _ _ 
The red purtura, when the eruptions are ſtruck back, is not 
attended with ſuch ſudden danger as the white; but people 
uſually have ſome convulſive motions attending it, and a great 
languor and debility of motion, and ſometimes with inflam- 
mations of the fauces, and with dangerous quinſeys; ſome- 
times with a dry cough, ſometimes with a heat of urine, or 
with arthritic complaints, or a ſpurious pleuriſy, or a hemi- 


na, and greatly eſteemed there, This and the ginſeng theſe 
people a long time kept to themſelves; but at lgngth it was 
diſcovered, that the one was eſteemed a certain prolonger of 
life, and the other a preſervative againſt all diſeaſes; 

They, in their manner of ſpeaking, ſay, that the p gives 


famous plant for the trial, but the ginſeng having been brought 
over, and found not to poſſeſs thoſe great virtues they aſcribe 
to it, and the people in China, who are poſſeſſed of the priſtny 
dying, as well as thoſe who have it not, we find, that the 
virtues of both are fo greatly exaggerated by the Eaſtern 


dialect, that there is not much to be expected from them; 
Nelli's Exper. IT: | 


crania; but all theſe ſymptoms go off as ſoon as the eruptions | PUT, in the manege, called in French mertre, is uſed for the 


appear again, | | : 

Methid of cure. This is to be the fame both in the red and 
the white purpura, and is not different from that in other in- 
flammatory fecers, namely, a gentle but continual perſpiration 

muſt be kept up, and this alone will often cure the diſeaſe. 
On the days before the eruption of the ſpots, powders are to 
be given of nitre, diaphoretic antimony, and the abſorbents, 
as crabs eyes, and the like; and when the eruptions are out, 
which uſually happens on the fourth day, the ſame powders 


breaking or managing of a horſe: thus, 

To put a horſe to corvets, or caprioles, is to teach him thoſe 
parts of the manege. 

To put a horſ: upon his haunches, called in French a/7eorr, is 
to make him bend them handſomely in galloping in the ma- 
nege, or upon a ſtop. See Hauncnts. 

To put a horſe to the walk, trot, or gallop, is to make him walk, 
trot, or gallop. 
20 put a horſe upon the button. See BuTToN. 


muſt be given interchangeably, with gentle ſudorific draughts, PUTEAL, among the Romans, a ſmall kind of edifice, raiſed 


from all which, fumitory water, however, is to be carefully 
excluded, This method is to be continued, only giving the 


in the place where a thunder-bolt had fallen. Mem. Acad. 
Inſcript. Vol. III. p. 85, ſeq. See BipenTaAr. | 


— 


doſes leſs frequently in the decline of the diſeaſe; and when | PUTICULT, among the Romans, ditches or holes in the earth, 


it is wholly gone off, gentle purges, with ſome mercurial ad- 
mixture, are to be given, thoroughly to cleanſe the primæ viz ; 
and the patient is by degrees to be hardened to the air. It is 
to be obſerved, that all irritations of the bowels are as bad in 
theſe caſes as in the ſmall-pox or meaſles, and that even the 
uſe of the moſt gentle clyſters is ſcarce to be allowed. Great 
Care 1s to be taken that no cold air be admitted to the patient 
during the time the eruptions are out, and he ſhould not be 
removed, nor have the bed made in all that time. People 
who are often ſubject to returns of the red or white purpura, 
would be right to uſe cupping with ſcarification frequently, by 
way of prevention; and when the cauſe of the diſeaſe is the 


taken to ſupply the place of that by bleedings, if it cannot be 
recalled in the accuſtomed way, This is to be done at differ- 
ent times, to prevent relapſes; and in general, a method of 
uſing gentle exerciſe, ſo as to promote a moderate ſweat, is 
greatly preferable to the method uſed by ſome of cloathing too 
warm, which rather promotes the diſeaſe by inviting the hu- 
mors to the ſurface, Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 329. 
PURPURINA, a name uſed by Caneparius, and ſome other au- 
thors, for the aurum moſaicum, or aurum mu/vum of the ſhops, 
the preſent preparation of which differs from that of that 
author only in the proportions of the ingredients. Pemberton's 
50 nd, iſp. p. 221. See AURUM muſtoum. | 
RPURISSUS, in the antient writers, both Greek and Ro- 
man, the name of a compound colour or fucus of a fine 
W red, uſed to paint womens cheeks. 
t ſeems by 
roſe-pink, as it is called by the colourmen. It was made of 
the creta argentarta, or fine white kind of chalk, diſſolved in 
: ſtrong purple tincture of ſome of the roots or woods which 


yed red ; and when the coarſer part was ſubſided to the bot- 


tom of the veſſel, the liquor, while yet thick, was poured off | 


no another veſſel; and what ſubſided from this, which was 


s une as flour, was of a beauti le purple, and was the 
fur uriſſus ſaved for uſe. er 302] 1 


Sk (O )—Punss, in the Turkiſh dominions; is a term | 


freak of a 15 a certain ſum of money. When the Turks 
owever, there is ſome diff 2 : ; 
Went doe ir F 
2 enty thouſand. | Pocect's „ p. 1755 | | 
PURSTANN, in botany, Saru 1 


. )—A very ſmall portion of pus abſorbed into the blood 
as yeſt does a fermen- 


Yellels, raiſes a putrid fever as 


the compoſition to have been ſomewhat like our | 


ſums, they always count. by purſes. In this, 
edines, and in other parts of Turky it 


a little without the Eſquiline gate, in which the poorer ſort of 
people were buried. Pitiſc. in voc. 8 
UTORIUS, in zoology, the name by which authors call the 
polecat; a creature of the weaſel kind, but larger than the 
its ſtinking ſmell. | | 
The whole circumference of the face is white, at the extre- 
mity of the angles of the mouth there begins a broad line of a 
yellowiſh hue, which ſurrounds the head, and is white in ſe- 
veral parts. Its long hairs are black, its ſhort ones yellowiſh z 
and the throat, the feet, and the tail, are blacker than any 


yond the lower. The ears are broad and ſhort, and are 
fringed, as it were, with white. Its ſtink is occaſioned by an 


in common with all the creatures of this kind, within the 
anus. | 8 | 
It feeds on fleſh, frequently ſtealing hens and other poultry; 
and ſometimes contenting itſelf with their eggs. Kay's Syn, 
Quad. p. 199. 
Pu'rorIus /erpens, in zoology, a name given by ſome to that 
ſpecies of ſerpent called by others dryinus. See Dx yinus. 
PUTREFACTION (Cycl. In putrefaction there is a great in- 
teſtine motion; when carried to a height, and when the putre- 
Hing ſubſtance is much compreſſed, it is accompanied with 
heat and ſmoke, and fometimes flame. Air is neceſſary to it; 
and the viſible texture of the putrifiing maſs is changed. 
Putrefaction is the moſt ſubtle of all diſſolvents. It effectually 
disjoins and ſeparates all the component parts. of purifying 
bodies, except ſea-falt. In this powerful ſolution, the inteſtine 
action of the minute particles of bodies creates, collects, or 
is by ſome way or other the cauſe and means of heat. 
The fluids of the human body are much diſpoſed to putrefac- 
tion, and out of the body become highly putrid, even in cool 
| air, and without any ſtirring or agitation ; and out blood and 
ſome of our juices, out of the circulation, but within the body, 
| change to putrig'matter. - | * 6 
The changes wrought in bodies by patrefactian, are no where 
more remarkable than in the futręfuciion of vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, which by means of this change are brought nearly 
into the condition and nature of animal ſubſtances. 
To prove this by an eaſy experiment, take a large quantity of 
;  cabbage-leaves, and preſs. them hard down with weights in an 
open tub, with holes bored in its ſide; ſet them in a warm 
place, and the leaves will ſoon conceive a heat in the middle, 
and at length the whole, or nearly the whole, will be con- 


in 


u wort. This fever is not. owing to its ſtimulatin 
— to quicker and greater viteationj beat to its — 


verted into u ſoſt ſubſtance. This ſubſtance diſtilled in 
a glaſs retort, ies the fans kind of volatile falt and oil as 
. 2 ani . 


immortality : we have not been ſo happy to obtain any of this 


common weaſel, and of a blackiſh colour, and remarkable for 


| other part of the body. The upper jaws ſtand out a little be- 
ſuppreſſion of ſome habitual evacuation, great care is to be- 


extremely fetid matter, ſecreted by two glands, which it has 
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9 WF : 
PYANEPSION, Haro, in the Athenian chronology, a month 


PYK 


animal ſubſtances do: neither is it particular to this plant, but 
all equally do this; the acid and the alkaline, the ſweet and 
the bitter, the aſtringent and emolient. Hence we may learn, 
how it is that nature, in our bodies, converts vegetable into 
animal ſubſtances ; and it is very remarkable, that not a grain 
bg ſalt can be procured from this putrified maſs. ' Shaw's 
ct. p. 134. f 
PUTREFACTION of water. It is ſaid to be the peculiar quality 
of the Thames water, that it will ſtink and yet be wholeſome; 
and after this will recover itſelf again. Many ſailors have 
been obliged to drink it ſtinking, ſo that they held their noſes 
while they poured it down their throats, yet no ſickneſs en- 
ſued from it. It generates a fort of ſpirit alſo in this ſtinking 
ſtate, which will take fire at the approach of a lighted candle 
as if ſpirit of wine were touched by the ſame, | 
PUT TOCES, or PuTTock-/hrouds, in a ſhip, are ſmall ſhrouds 
which go from the ſhrouds of the main-maſt, fore-maſt, and 
mizen-maſt, to the top-maſt ſhrouds; and if there be any 
top-gallant-maſts, there are prettocks to go from the top-maſt 
ſhrouds into theſe. Theſe puttocks are at the bottom ſeized to 
a ſtaff, or to ſome rope which is ſeized to a plate of iron, or 
to a dead-man's eye, to which the lanniards of the fore- maſt 
ſhrouds do come. ; 
PUWAKHAGA, in botany, the name by which ſome authors 
call the faufel-tree, of whoſe fruit the expreſſed juice called 
terra Faponica, or Japan earth, is made. Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 


of thirty days, in which the feſtival pianep/ia was celebrated. 
Patter, Archæol. Græc. T. 1. p. 464. See the article 
PyANEPSIA, cl. 
PYCIELT, in botany, a name given by Hernandez, and ſome 
other authors, to a peculiar ſpecies of tobacco, diſtinguiſhed by 
Mr. Tournefort by the name of nicotiana major lato et rotundo 
felio, the broad roundiſh leaved great tobacco. See the 
article NICOTIANA, | | 3 
PYCNI, une, in the antient muſic, was uſed for ſuch ſounds 
or chords of a tetrachord as might enter the ſpiſſum, or 
TUX. 
Theſe were the bypatz , the parypatz d, and the'lichani e, 
of the ſeveral tetrachords. The hypata were called barypycn:, 
Bapuruxro z the parypatæ meſopycnt, {ET OT UXV085 and the lichani 
_ oxypyent, 3Zvruxros: becauſe the firſt were the loweſt notes; the 
ſecond, the middle notes; and the third, the higheſt of the 
ſpiſſum 4. Such chords as could never enter the ſpiſſum were 
| called apycni, QT UXI, [ a UT ATE b TapuTaT0E0E. c Nö g. 
* Wallis's Append. ad Ptolem. Harm. p. 165. 
Hence in the Greek ſcale or diagram *, containing eighteen 
chords, there were five barypycni, as many meſopycni, and an 
equal number of oxypycni, together with three apycni. The 
apycni and barypycni were ſtabiles or fixed chords; but the me- 
ſepyeni and oxypycni were moveable, or mobiles. [See 
 DiacRam. Wallis ibid. p. 155, 166.] 
PYCNON, mx, in the antient muſic. See SpyissuM. 
PYE, in mechanics. See the article Cr ans. 
PYGATIA, in the materia medica, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the ipecacuanha, or vomiting Indian-root. 
De Lat. Ind. Occid. 566. Purchas. Pilgr. Vol. IV. p. 1311. 
PYGARGITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Pliny and 


ſome other of the old writers to the eagle-ſtone, when it was 


\ 


* 


variegated with white, in the manner of the tail of the eagle well to prove the one ſo as the other. 


called pygargus. i | 
Some have called this ſtone pygarus, and others have applied 
the name to a ſtone very different from the aẽtites, and only 
reſembling the colour of the eagle. From hence it has hap- 
pened, thit two very different ſtones have been confounded 
together ; but the virtues of both being merely ideal and ima- 


neceſſary diſtinctions. 
PYGARGUS, a ſpecies of eagle, called alſo by ſome authors 
albicilla, and ilianularia. | 
It is a large and fierce bird, of the ſize of a common turkey. 
Its beak is yellow, and covered with a yellow membrane at its 

| baſe. It has large hazel-coloured eyes. Its feet are yellow, and 
its claws extremely ſtrong and ſharp. The head is white, and 


there are no feathers, but ſome fine hairs between the eyes | or partitions within it; ſo that when the dice wele 


— the world is not greatly the worſe for the want of the 
a | 


and noſtrils. The' upper part of the neck is of a reddiſh 
brown, and the rump black : all the body beſides this is of 
an obſcure ruſt colour, and its wings are partly black, partly 

grey. Its tail is long, and the upper half of it is white, and 
* - black. It is from this white part that it has its name 
albicilla. | 


Authors who have written on this ſubject ſeem not all . a... ION. a word uſed by 8 8 exprek 3 


do call the ſame bird by this name. e pygargus of A 
vand ſeems different from this, and the pygargus prior of Bel- 
lonius ſeems no other than the male of that kind of hawk 


called in Engliſh the hen-harrier. Willughbys Ornithol. p. 31. 
Proaxcus atcipiter, in zoology, a name by which many au- 


thors have called the ſubbuteo, a bird of the hawk kind; the 
male of which is called in Engliſh the hen - harrier, and the fe- 
male theringtail Ray's Ornithol. p. 40. See HENUARRIEX 
- and RinGTAIL.. | | 
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PYLAA, Tyme, in antiquity, a name given to the aſſembly of 
the Amphictyons, as well when they met at Delphi a3 1 
Thermopylæ. The concourſe of people at theſe aſſembliez 
was ſo great, that the term py/za came to be uſed for any ver 
numerous aſſembly, or croud of people. Mem, Acad. Inſer 
Vol. IV. p. 287, 290. f 
PYLAGORE, ney, in antiquity, a name given to the Am. 
phictyons, becauſe they aſſembled at Thermopylæ, or Pylæ 
See AMPHICTYONs, Cycl. and Suppl. : 
PYLORUS (Cyl. )—Kerkring gives us an account from his on 
knowledge of the entire ſtoppage of this part, by a Dutch ſti. 
ver accidentally ſwallowed, the conſequence of which was the 
death of the patient in a few days. On the other hand, he 
mentions an inſtance of another perſon's ſwallowing a copper 
coin, which without any other effect than violent nauſeas and 
ſickneſs, was, at the end of about a month, diſcharged by 
purges ; but ſo corroded by the juices of the ſtomach, that it 
was ſcarce to be known, all the letters and marks being eaten 
down. to the ſame common ſurface on both ſides. Kerkring) 
Specileg. Anat. | i | 
PYNANG, in botany, a name by which ſome authors call the 
faufel, or areca tree ; a kind of palm, from the expreſſed juice 
of which the drug commonly, but improperly, called Jatan- 
earth is made. Bont. p. 90. | 
PYRACANTHA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the lycium, or box-thorn. _ 
PYRALIS, the fire-fiy, a name given by authors to a ſuppoſed 
inſect, which they ſay is produced in the vialent fires of the 
lafs and metal furnaces. Plin. I. 2. c. 36. 
PYRAMIDALIS (Cyc.)—PrRAMiDALES abdominis. Thee 
are called ſuctenturiati by Fallopius ; they are fituated on the 
lower part of the recti, and ſeem only a portion or ap;endi; 
of it. They are partly inclofed within the vagina of the retti, 
running cloſe by each other along the linea alba, to which they - 
are fixed at different diſtances by oblique tendinous indentations, 
the uppermoſt of which was ſometimes very long. 
When theſe muſcles are wanting, the lower extremities of the 
recti are always thicker than uſual: often there is only one 
found, and ſometimes, tho' rarely, three. Jinſlow's Anat. p. 168. 
PyRAMIDALIS cculorum, in anatomy, a name given by Molinet 
and fome others to one of the muſcles of the face, called by 
Douglafs and Cooper aperiens palpebram, and by Albinus end- 
tor palpebræ ſuperioris. | | 
PYR/EIA, or PYRETHEA, among the Eaſtern nations of anti- 
quity, were great incloſures uncovered, and dedicated to 
the ſun, in which a perpetual fire was kept up in honour of 
this luminary, which was worſhipped by moſt of them. Ca- 
met. Dict. Bibl. See CHAMANIM. 
PYRENE, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone found always 
in the ſhape of the ſtone of an olive. It is of the lapis judai- 
cus kind, being no other than the petrified ſpine of ſome ſpe- 
cies of echinites. See EcHhIN us marines. | 3 
PYRETHRUM (Cycl )—PyRETHRUM, in the materia medica, 3 
a root of which the druggiſts ſell us indiſcriminately two kinds; 
the one the root of a corymbiferous plant, called by authors 5 
pyrethrum flore Bellidis, or the daiſy- flowered pellitory of Spain; 5 
the other, the pyrethrum umbelliferum, or umbelliferous _peli- q 
tory: and it is a diſpute among the learned, which of the 
two is the genuine and proper kind. The deſcription left us 
of it by Dioſcorides, as it is differently written, ſerving ® 
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The roots of the daiſy-flowered pellitory are what we moſt 
frequently meet with. They are of three or four inches long; 
of the thickneſs of one's little finger, greyiſh and wrinkled 
without, and whitiſh within, and of an acrid and burning 5 
taſte. Thoſe of the umbelliferous pellitory are of the ſame VB 
length, but ſomewhat thinner, of a browniſh grey without, F 

and white within, and are furniſhed with a ſort of beard 
| top, ſomewhat like the roots of the meum. It is of an acrid 
taſte, and much reſembles the other in its virtues. They de 
both uſed in the tooth-ach, and are preſcribed by ſome in dif 
| eaſes of the head and nerves, and are found to be diureic 
and violently ſudorific, but they are very ſeldom given. 
PYRGUS, among the Romans,. a dice-box of the ſhape 
| of a modius, open above, and having a great many fþel's 


thrown into it out of the frittillum, they were thereby ove 

turned many times before they could reach the bottom, ” 

which there was an opening for them to fall through upon ue 

table. Pitiſc. in voc. See FRITTILLUM. 05 
PYRHOPOECILOS, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, . 
ſtone ſo called from its having a great many ſpots of the colo 
of fire. Pitiſc. in voc. | y 


ſweating room. | | beck 
PYRIATOS, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 2 
when heated, in order to be applied to the body wrapped if 
ina cloth by way of a dry fomentation. N 
PYRICAUSTUM, 2 word uſed by medical writers to ex- 
burn or ſcald. „ TR" 
PYRICUBIUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of à gent : 
foffile bodies, comprehended, with many or 
very different figure and firuQure, under the general b. 


{44 K 


' PYKER,- or Pycax, in our writers, a ſmall ſhip or herring; | 


N 


2 boat. 31 Aw. III. c. 2. Nun. Cel. 
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The diſtingiuſhing characters of the pyricubia are theſe: they 


are compound, inflammable, metallic bodies, of a cubic figure, 


ing a die : 
_— pans there are only two known ſpecies : 1. The 


being compoſed of fix ſides. 


| um, of a foliaceous ſtructure; and, 2. The 
gelte Allg ppb. See Tab. of Foſſ. Claſs 5. 
The firſt of theſe 1s a very elegant foſſil, and is ſo regularly 
ſhaped, and ſo highly poliſhed by, nature, that it has been often 
ſu — to be wrought by art. It is but moderately hard, 
— is very heavy, and is of a foliaceous ſtructure. It is 
exactly of the figure of a die, being compoſed of ſix regular ſides, 
laced at right angles; but tho ever thus regular in ſhape, 
Rb not at all ſo in ſize: the moſt common ſpecimens of it 
are about a third of an inch in diameter; but it is found much 
Jarger, even to three inches, and ſo ſmall as to the tenth of 
an inch. It is perfectly poliſhed and ſmooth on all its ſur- 
faces, and is of a very beautiful whitiſh green, with a faint 
admixture of yellow. It is found in the German and Hunga- 
rian mines, and in the Eaſt Indies. pn 8 
The ſecond ſort, or the ſmall ſolid pyricubium, is a foſſil of 
much leſs beauty, tho? equally regular in its ſhape and appear- 
ance, It is very heavy, and extremely firm and hard, and is 
not of a foliaceous or flaky ſtructure; but of one regular and 
uniform maſs, and when broken appears very bright and gloſly. 
It is ever found in the regular form of a cube, or regular ſolid 
body, made up of ſix flat ſides placed at right angles. 5 Its 
uſual fize is about the eighth of an inch diameter, but it is 
found ſmaller than a pin's head, and ſometimes ſo large as to 
be near an inch. It is perfectly ſmooth on all its ſurfaces, 
and is naturally of a pale yellowiſh green, and as bright on 
the outſide as within; but very often it is found of a ferrugi- 
neous or duſky ſurface, owing; to a ſort of ruſting, which is 
an accident to which the ſeveral ſpecies of naturally bright py- 
ritæ are moſt of them alſo ſubject. | : | 
It is very common in Germany and Italy, and in ſome parts 
of America, as alſo in our own country. With us it is com- 


monly found immerſed in ſlate, ſuch as we cover houſes with; l. 


but in Germany and other places it is uſually found looſe 
among the earth of mountains. With us it is uſually of a 
bright ſurface, in Germany it is more frequently duſky. Hill's 
Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 619. | 
PYRIFORMIS (Cycl.)—This is alſo called pyramidalis, and is a 
ſmall oblong muſcle, of the figure of a flat pear, or pyramid, 
whence it has its names. | 
It is ſituated almoſt tranſverſely between the os ſacrum and 
iſchium, being covered and hid by the firſt two glutæi. It is 
fixed to the interior lateral part of the os ſacrum by fleſhy 
fibres, and to the neighbouring part of the anterior or concave 
fide of that bone, by three digitations lying between the an- 
terior holes. It is alſo fixed by a ſmall inſertion to the liga- 
mentum facro-ſciaticum, and edge of the-great ſinus of the os 
ilium. From thence it runs tranſverſely toward the joint of 
the hip, its fibres contracting in breadth; it terminates in a 
thort tendon, which is inſerted in the middle of the internal 
labium of the upper edge of the great trochanter, by two or 
three branches. The upper part of this tendon receives ſe- 
veral fibres from the glutæus medius, and its lower part is 


united to the gemellus ſuperior, and tendon of the obturator | 
internus. Sometimes there are two pyriformes, ſeparated only | 


by the nervus ſciaticuss Winſlow's Anat. 209. | 
PYRIPHLEGES, a word uſed by the old writers in medicine 


to expreſs a perſon labouring under an extreme degree of a 
febrile heat. 


PYRIPLACIS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of py- | 


itz, the characters of which are theſe : they are compound, 
inflammable, metallic bodies, found in looſe detached maſſes of 
a ſimple and uniform, not ſtriated internal ſtructure, and are 
covered with an inveſtient coat or cruſt. 
Of this genus of foſſils there are three known ſpecies: 1, A 
flatted kind, with a ſcabrous coat. 2. A globoſe one, with a 
cracked and furrowed coat. And 2. A flatted one, with a 
very thick, browniſh-white cruſt. See Tab. of Foſſ. Claſs 5. 
The firſt of theſe is a duſky browniſh-green maſs, ſurrounded 
every way covered by a ferrugineous coat, of the thick- 
2 of a ſhilling or more, which is rendered very rough and 
cabrous, by having received multitudes of ſmall pebbles and 
particles of ſand inte its ſubſtance while yet moiſt, which are 
This e firmly bedded in it, and make a part of its ſubſtance. 
* is common in the gravel- pits about London. 
e ſecond is of an orbicular figure, and is of a very coarſe 
a being compoſed of viſible granules, and is of a pale 
5 uſky green colour. It is covered with a browniſh yellow 
errugineous coat, of the thickneſs of half a crown, or 
5 much more. This is uſually ſomewhat irregularly 
45 - tubercles on the ſurface, which are divided by a ſort 
— ines: theſe are truly ſo many cracks in the ſuperficies, 
whe ich, when the body has been ſome time expoſed to a 
5 * are fly more aſunder at their edges, and become deeper, 
Tard into the body of the maſs. This ſpecies is found of 


pound intermediate es between an ounce and eight or ten 
Ken a, weight. It is very common in the chalk- pits of 
— in many other parts of the kingdom; and tho 
— N 2 in chalk, yet is ſometimes met with 
Sur. Vol. . 5 looſe upon the ſurſace. 


Tx 


The third is a very ſingular ſpecies, yet from its unpromiſing 
appearance has been overlooked by all the enquirers into theſe 
ſubjects; having never been deſcribed in the writings, nor 
preſerved in the muſeums of the late collectors of foſſils. It is 
very hard, and moderately heavy, and is uſually of a flatted, 
orbicular, or oval figure; and its moſt frequent ſize is between 
two and three inches in diameter. It is of an Irregular, un- 
even, and rough ſurface, full of ſmall prominences, very harſh 
and rough to the touch, and looks merely like a lump of 
greyiſh hard clay. When broken, it is found, however, to 


conſiſt of a nucleus of the ſame ſhape with the whole body, 


and every way equally ſurrounded with a cruſt of a thickneſs 
equal to its whole diameter, or nearly ſo. 

The nucleus is of a deep and duſky browniſh-green colour, 
and of a plain ſimple ſtructure; being compoſed of no viſible 
moleculz, The cruſt is of a pale, greyiſh-brown, earthy 
ſubſtance, appearing like an indurated earth, and glittering 
in ſame few places with ſmall gloſſy particles. This is found 


in great plenty in ſome of the clay-pits about London. Z{1!'s 
Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 613. | 


PYRIPOLYGONIUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ge- 


nus of foſſils, the characters of which are, that they are com- 


pound metallic bodies, of a regular figure, conſiſting of twelve 


planes. See Tab. of Foſſ. Claſs 5. 

There is only one known ſpecies of this genus, tho' ſubject to 
great varieties in its appearance; and this has been by authors 
hitherto confounded, with many other bodies of very different 
nature and figure, under the general name pyrites. 

The pyripolygonium, when perfect, is an extremely elegant and 
beautiful foſſii; but this is a ſtate it is very rarely found in. 


It is moderately firm, of a compact texture, and very heavy; 


planes, yet it is ſubject to great imperfections and irregulari- 


ties. It often ſeems to want one or more of its ſides, and not 
unfrequently, from the acc dental breaking of ſome of its 
angles, to have more than its number; and very often has a 
great many other ſmaller and leſs perfect bodies of its own 
kind, growing to its larger and leſs perfect ſpecimens. It is 
found from the twentieth part of an inch, to four inches in 


tho” its natural figure be a regular body, compoſed of twelve 


diameter; but its moſt common ſize is about a third of an 


inch. It is naturally of a poliſhed and ſhining ſurface, and 
of a pale whitiſh yellow ; but ſometimes it is browniſh, or of 
an iron colour. | I | 

It is not unfrequent in Cornwall and Devonſhire ; but is much 
more common in Germany. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 621. 


PYRITES, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory, a name uſed by Dr. Hill 


as the claſſical term for the leſs regularly figured bodies of the 
number of thoſe uſually called, too indeterminately, by that 
name. See Tab. of Foſſ. Claſs 5. ; 
According to this diſtinction pyrite are compound, inflammable 
metallic bodies, found in detached maſſes, but of no determi- 
nately angular figure. Of this claſs there are two general 
orders of bodies; the firſt, thoſe which are of a plain and 
ſimple internal ſtruture; and the ſecond, thoſe which are 
regularly ſtriated within: and of each of theſe there are two 
genera. Thoſe of the firſt are: 


1. The pyriplaces. Theſe are pyrite of a ſimple internal 
ſtructure, and covered with an inveſtient coat or cruſt, 


2. The gymnopyres. Theſe are pyrite of a ſimple internal 
ſtructure, and naked, or not covered by any inveſtient coat 
or cruſt, 

The genera of the ſecond order, or the ſtriated pyritz, are, 

1. The pyriiricha, Theſe are the pyritz of a ſimply ſtriated 
ſtructure. | ; 
And, 2. The pyritrichiphylla. Theſe are the fyritæ whoſe 
ſurfaces are covered with foliaceous flakes, made by a conti- 
nuation and expanſion of the ends of the ſtriæ. Zille Hiſt. 
of Foſſ. p. 612. | | 
The ſeveral ſpecies of each of theſe genera, ſee under the ſe- 


veral generical heads, PYRITRICHUM, &c, 


Dioſcorides mentions only one kind of pyrites, which is the 
common yellow ſpecies. Aviſenna and the other Arabians 
mention two yellow ſorts, a white one, and a ferrugineous 
one. None of theſe authors made any diſtinftion between 
the marcaſites and pyritæ, but this ſort of matter, whether 
formed into ſmall nodules, 'or continued ſtrata, was called in- 
differently by one or other of theſe names. 

The four kinds of this ſtone mentioned by the Arabians are 


called from their colours, the golden, the filver, the braſſy, 


and the ferrugineous pyrites. The oldeſt authors are of the 
opinion of Dioſcorides, and mention only one kind, deducing 
them all from the ſame principles, and ſuppoſing their va- 
riety of colours to be only owing to accidents. Ariſtotle and 
Theopbraſtus thus mention the pyrites as one thing, under the 
name mylia, which having been tranſlated mo aris lafis, has 
been underſtood by ſome to mean ſome ſort of mill-ſtone, or 
other coarſe ſtone fit for ſuch purpoſes; and by that means 
the whole ſenſe of the authors has been perverted and miſ- 
underſtood. oh 

Pliny mentions two kinds of the pyrites, the gold and the 
ſilver kind: he tells us, there is a ſtone, with ſome reſem- 


blance of braſs in its appearance, which is found in Cyprus, 


and about Acarnania ; and that it is of two kinds, yellow 
and white, It is clear from this, that this author had con- 
| 311 ſulted 
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| ſulted ſome other of the Greeks beſides Dioſcorides and Theo- 
phraſtus, from whom he principally furniſhes himſelf with 
theſe accounts; but he makes no mention of the ruſt-coloured | 


or ferrugineous pyritet, which is as common as any of the 
' others, even in the country where he wrote: and thence it 
is evident, that he did not write from his own obſervation, 
tho' in ſome places we are not able to trace him up to his ori- 
ginals, which may be loſt. Aviſenna tells us, that cadmia 
was made of the pyrites, that is, the cadmia fornacum, or 
tutty. Pliny and Dioſcorides do not in all reſpects agree as 
to the ſeveral kinds of factitious cadmia; and tho' Pliny does 
not mention this particular kind of it, Dioſcorides tells us of 
ſuch a fort made in ſome places by burning the ſtone called 
ites. 5 lh „ ; 
The principal contents of pyrite may be in general gueſſed at 
from their colour. The white pyrites uſually contains arſenic, 
the yellowiſh contains ſulphur and iron, and the fully yellow 
ſulphur and copper. The colours, therefore, make a very 
eſſential mark for the diſtinction of the ſeveral kinds of this 
foffil. The yellowiſh pyrites, that is, ſuch as contains iron 
and ſulphur, is found in the ſtrata of ſeveral kinds of ſtone, 
in clay, and in the earth lying over the mines of ſeveral me- 
tals. The white, or arſenical pyrites, and the fully yellow, 
are leſs common, but are uſually met with about mines. 
Agricola de Metall. | | 
It is a matter of great difficulty to aſcertain the time of the 
formation of foffils. Many of them ſeem to have remained 
in their preſent ſtate, unaltered, from the beginning of the 
world ; but many have alſo been formed in later times, and 
continue to be formed to this day. 
laſt the ſtalactitæ, or ſtony icicles, hanging down from the 
roofs of grottos are known to be; and it is equally certain, 
that the pyrite alſo are ſo formed, for many of the ftalaCtitz 
in the caves dug by the German miners are found to be coated 
over in ſeveral parts with pyrite :; and even in our own king- 
dom, pieces of wood buried in clay that contains pyrites, ſuch 
as is commonly dug to make tiles, if taken up again after a 
number of years, is always found impregnated with this ſub- 
Nance, forming veins in it, and ſometimes nodules on its 
ſurface. [Act. Erudit. Ann. 17 26. p. 273.] | - 
The pyrite affixed to ſtalactitæ are finer than the other kinds, 
and it appears - very, evident to ſuch as have thoroughly con- 
ſidered the proceſs of nature in them, that they are not formed 
cf particles brought together by water, in the manner of the 
fyrites, in wood buried under clay, or in the manner of theſe 
ſtalactitæ themſelves ; but are compoſed of infinitely minute 
particles, brought together by their mutual attractions on a 
proper baſis, and which had been before floating in the air, 
he antients in general ſuppoſed, that copper was contained 
in the pyrites; but they had no opinion that iron was a part 


of it, tho' it is certain that iron is the baſis of almoſt all of | 


them, and copper has a part only in a very few: but this was 
the effect of judging from appearances, inſtead of having re- 
courſe to experiments. Our own Lifter has the honour of 
being the firſt author who has treated properly of them, and 
2 out their true and general baſis to be iron; but he 
carries it too far when he ſuppoſes them to be all properly iron 
ores: for this is not the caſe, many of them, which contain 
no other metal beſide iron, yet holding it in ſmall quantity, 
and in ſuch a combination of other principles, that it is ſcarce 

extricable from them, and ſome kinds contain no iron at all. 

Lifter de Font. Medic. Angliz. ms 

Berger, who has written on the Caroline baths, has taken up 


the fubject, and improving upon Liſter's plan, has given a 
much more juſt account of them. He allows that iron ſeems 


the baſis of great numbers of the pyrite, and that this is evi- 
dent from the obſervation, that the remaining matter of many, 
of them, after burning away the ſulphur, is found to be at- 
tracted by the magnet; but he obſerves alſo, that in man 


- found in even thoſe kinds which give the moſt obvious proofs 
of copper, yet there are ſome in which there can no iron be 
found. ; | | 
This author obſerves alſo, that beſides the metalline particles, 
whether iron or copper, there is alſo contained in the pyrite 
an unmetallic earth, which is in the compoſition of this 
ſtone moſt equally mixed and perfectly blended with the par- 
ticles of theſe metals, and with thoſe of the ſalts and ſulphurs 
contained alſo in the maſs. Sulphur alſo he acknowledges to 

make a great part of many of the pyrite, particularly of all the 

yellowiſh and full yellow kinds. 

Contains leſs ſulphur than any of the others, and the yellow 

or venereal pyrites, tho? it contain much arſenic, yet does not 

fail to contain ſulphur alſo in conſiderable quantity. Berger 
de Font. Carolin. a HER | 

The mention of gold and ſilver in the pyrites is very common 

among authors, but the colour of theſe ſtones ſeems princi- 

pally to have given ground for that opinion. In reality theſe 
metals are very ſeldom found naturally making parts of the 
pyrites, and when they are, it is only in a very inconſiderable 
quantity. But in thoſe ſpecimens found about the mines of 
gold and ſilver, the particles of thoſe metals aſſembled into 
viſible maſſes are ſometimes found unbedded in lumps of the 


Of the number of theſe] 


The white or ſilvery pyrites | 


— 


Nritas; 
1 \ 


* 


and ſuch pieces of this ſtone may then well be ſaid 


to contain thoſe precious metals. The occaſion of 


dent, however, is no more than this, that the pyr; 
ed in mines and other places at this day ; which is 


this acci. 
tes is form. 
: a . : plain from 
its being in ſome places found adhering to the ſid 


lactitæ, as has already been mentioned: and in * 


it might adhere to particles of gold and ſilver, and 
ive ground to the ſuppoſition of their being parts 7 g 
he common pyritæ of our clay- pits and ſea coaſts ar 


in the making of coperas or vitriol; but among th are uſed 


ele t 
is found a very great difference, ſome of them turnine = 
DO * 


ſelves very eaſily to vitriol, when only expoſed to moiſ n; 

others doing it with more difficulty; 4 3 not ng 1 
expoſed many years. Some alſo yield all their vitriol at b 
on pouring warm water on them; while others muſt lie 8 
poſed to the air at ſeveral different times, - 


af | and roaſted j 
mean while in order to obtain it. The ſettled — 


on this ſubject, as collected from experiments, are theſe - 
No pyrites which contains any copper, or any arſenic will f 
itſelf turn into vitriol, but requires a previous roaſting, ; 
The ſulphureous iron fyrites, void of copper or arſenic all 
turn to vitriol on being only expoſed to the air; and that th 
ſooner or later, as they are of a more or leſs compact fab 
ſtance. The fibrous or radiated pyritæ are uſually of this 
kind ; but this is no general rule, for there are ſome radiated 
ones which remain whole years unaltered in the air, 

Copper and arſenic always reſiſt the ſhooting of the ſalts of 


the pyrites, or its turning to vitriol; but theſe are not the 


only agents that reſiſt this change, for in ſome merely fer- 


reous and ſulphureous pyritæ the change is not made but with 


much time and difficulty. Henkel, Pyritol. 

It is remarkable alſo, that vitriol is found in ſome pyrite, if 
water be poured upon them immediately after the roaſting; 
while others will not yield any till they have been afterwards 
expoſed to the air, It even ſeems, that we are to look into 
the air for the cauſe of the appearance of vitriol in the cop- 
peras ſtones. This it may greatly aſſiſt in effecting, as it 
carries a quantity of moiſt vapours in it: for it is well known, 
that the acid of fulphur has not the power to reſolve iron 
into the form of a ſalt without the addition of water; nay, 
oil of vitriol, or of ſulphur, being moderately concentrated, 
tho” it be then diluted with much more water than it is united 
with while yet in ſulphur, does not even diſſolve filings of 


iron unleſs there be four times or ſix times as much water 


poured to it. Water alone, however, tho a great and ne- 
ceſſary agent, cannot be ſuppoſed to effect the whole change; 
for tho there are ſome of the pyrite that yield their vitril 
by means of it, yet there are others that do not; and ſome 
pyritz are preſently turned into vitriol, when expoſed to the 
air, which had before remained for many years under water 
unaltered. Of this kind there are many on the ſhores of the 
ſea in moſt parts of Europe. In England particularly we 
have them in great plenty in Sheppey Iſland in Kent. Thele 
Hritæ will long reſiſt the change into vitriol, when in the zin 
and yet they evidently contain no copper nor arſenic. 
There is alſo a kind very common on the ſhores, which re- 


ſembles wood in texture and appearance; and has probably + 


once been wood, but has now its pores filled with the pyriti: 
of theſe many lie buried a foot or more deep in the ſand ut- 
der the ſea water; and in that ftate they never ſhoot into 
vitriol, but are of a firm texture and conſiderable hardneß, 
and when broken look very bright within, and have no taſte 
of vitriol, nor give any mark that they contain any: jet 
theſe, if they are taken up and expoſed to the air for a fort: 
night, loſe all their brightneſs and their hardneſs, and moulder- 
ing to pieces, become ſo rich in vitriol, that it forms: itſei 
into regular cryſtals on their ſurfaces. Now if moiſture alone 


was ſufficient to produce this effect, there is no reaſon v 


they ſhould not have been reſolved into vitriol under a Ve! 


| y| moilt ſand. The great cauſe we are able to aſſign, appears 10 
copper is mixed with the iron, and that tho? iron is in general | 


be the vague acid, ſo common in the foffile world, and filing 
alſo the region of air; but an ingenious reaſoner will {till 
own, that tho this may do much, yet there muſt be ſoſbe 
other cauſe, yet undiſcovered, for the production of vitriol in 
theſe foſſils; ſince this, as well as the moiſture of the af 
ought to act more equally than we find by experience it 

on theſe ſtones, if all were owing to it. Henke!l, Pyritol 
In the expoſing theſe copperas ſtones to the air, if it be 2 
moiſt ſeaſon, no farther care need be taken of them than 
piling them up in a heap; but moiſtening them now and then 
is a neceſſary circumſtance in dry ſeaſons, and in this caſe 
water ſhould be ſprinkled on them in ſmall quantities * * 
time, and the heaps now and then turned and new m 
Much depends on this management, the ſame quantity * 
ones yielding twice as much copperas, with proper cale, , 
they would without it | 

When the matter of the pyrites is mixed with the lead ole, 
the method of ſeparating the metal by aſſaying is this: 
two centners of the ore, as in the uſual method, and 5 
ſtronger fire than when the ore is pure, The pyrites, «lp J 
when it is merely iron, hinders an ore from eafily grob 
clammy, or turning into large lumps, or entirely mary 
When the ore is ſufficiently waſhed, let it cool, beat 1 4 
powder, and repeat the roaſting to a third fire, till when K 


red hot in the fire, there is no fmell of ſulphur: then mix 9. 
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: ers of the black flux, and two of ſandiver, 
ow wy Pe- in the common way, only making the 
and fini and continuing it longer, toward the end of the 


— Cramer's Art of aſſaying, p. 292. See the article 
o . | | 


NE CUM liquamen. See LIQUAMEN pyriticum. 


PYRI UM. in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
r 3 claſs of the pyritz, the characters of 
_ theſe: they are compound, inflammable, metallic 
_ 1 1 in looſe maſſes not of any regularly angular fi- 
bodies, * a ſtriated texture, with foliaceous ends to the 
Ur appearing on the ſurface or within the maſs. See Tab. 
: 255 _ there are only two known ſpecies ; one having 
= 5 | —— ends of the ſtriæ on 'the outer ſurface of the 
auf 2 od the other having a ſmooth external ſurface, and the 
Oliaccous'ends of the ſtriæ pa ng the ſides of internal hol- 
%s Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 617. 
1 i fe of 1. beauty, of a very firm texture, 
remarkably heavy, and uſually found in large maſſes of an or- 
bicular or oblong figure: theſe maſſes are ſometimes compoſed 
wholly of the matter of the pyrites, and in others they are 
only coats of that ſubſtance ſurrounding ſtones. a F 
It is of a very cloſely ſtriated texture, and the ſtriz are broad, 
but unequally ſo, and their extremities at the ſurface of the 
maſs are beautifully formed into ſeveral ſeries of thin folia- 
ceous plates, which uſually cover all the ſuperficies, and ſtand 
up to ſeveral heighths and in different angles, but moſtly 
3 Jeaning one way; they are of unequal thickneſſes, being com- 
23.13 poſed of different numbers of plates, and are uſually notched 
21 che ends. The whole is of a ſomewhat deep green, with 
a caſt of olive or amber colour, and when it is freſh broken, 
icht and glittering. | 
N is a fl of ; beauty with the former, tho 
of a very different appearance; it is very hard and very heavy, 
and is always found in detached maſſes ; but thoſe of a very 
6: ſingular kind, for they are always more or leſs hollow. Theſe 
males are of various figures and appearances, ſometimes round 
and like pebbles, but more frequently full of odd protube- 
rances, like the flints in our chalk-pits; and ſometimes the 
maſſes of it are found running over the ſurfaces of ſtones in 
form of cruſts, which are variouſly protuberant in different 
parts, and riſe into frequent beautiful tho? irregular tubercles. 
'The outer ſurface of this ſpecies is uſually very bright and 
gloſſy, and perfectly ſmooth, as if wrought by art, even on 
the tubercles themſelves. It is uſually a ſort of cruſt even in 
its moſt ſolid maſſes, ſeldom being above half an inch thick, 
and of a very beautifully ſtriated texture, the ſtriæ being re- 
markably fine and ſlender, Theſe, tho they unite fo at their 
ſuperficies as to form a very ſmooth ſurface, yet at their other 
ends, where they terminate at the hollows of the maſſes, are 


approaching to a ſquare figure, and not ſtanding erect, as in 
the other ſpecies, but lying horizontally and almoſt perfectly 
flat over one another: theſe are compoſed of flakes not 
thicker than thoſe of many of the foliacious talcs. The whole 
is uſually of a gold yellow, and very bright and beautiful; but 
the outer ſurface often contracts a dull browniſh hue on being 
long expoſed to the air. „ 5M 

The firſt of theſe is found in many of the Engliſh and Ger- 
man mines, the other has been yet only found in the mines 
| on Mendip hills in Somerſetſhire, but there in conſiderable 
_ vcnty. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 618. | 

= YR RICHUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 


pyritz, the characters of which are theſe: they are com- 


maſſes of no regularl angular figure, and of a ſimply ſtriated 
internal ſtructure. & Tab. of Foſſ. Claſs 5. 
Of this genus of pyritæ there are three known ſpecies, 1. A 
globoſe one, with an irregular ſurface. 2. A globoſe one 
covered with angular tubercles. 3. A filver-coloured globoſe 
one, with a ſmooth ſurface. | 
The firſt is conſiderably hard, and very temarkably heavy, 
and is uſually of a roundiſh form, tho' ſometimes oblong ; 
ſometimes it is full of irregular -prominences on the ſurface, 
and lometimes is a complex maſs, conſiſting of a great number 
of roundiſh maſſes of ſmoother or rougher ſurfaces joined to- 
| gether, It is very various in ſize; the more common ſpeci- 
nens of it are of ſix or eight ounces weight, tho” there are 
Others of leſs than an ounce, and ſome of ſeveral pounds. 
© prominences on the ſurface are uſually broad and de- 
Preſſed, and theſe are frequently marked with irregular ſhort 
8. and raiſed in ridges. When broken, it is found to be 
6 2 very regular ſtriated ſtructure; the ſtriæ are not very 
road, and uſually run from the center to the circumference. 
© is of a pale whitiſh green within, and is covered with a 
r0wn or ferrugineous cruſt, 25 
iam 2 is a very firm and hard body, uſually of an orbi- 
ms ar 1gure, and ſometimes, tho! rarely, oblong; it is of a 
11 r _— rough ſurface, being covered with pyramidal 
as Hb es, with very obtuſe ends. Theſe are of a quadrangu- 
= w—_ and have very broad baſes : they ſometimes incline, 
ing alittle; but more uſually they ſtand perfectly upright, 
3 placed ſo cloſe together, that they croud and injure 


expanded into very elegant ſeries of foliaceous plates, uſually 


pound, inflammable, metallic foſſils, always found in detached 


PVR 


one another's figure at their baſes. The whole is of a ferru- 
gineous or ruſt colour without, and of a yellowiſh colour 
within, beautifully ſtriated, and very bright and glittering. 

The third is an extremely elegant and beautiful ſpecies, it is 
but moderately hard, tho remarkably heavy, and is uſually 
of a regularly orbicular form, tho' ſometimes it varies from 
it like the other pyritæ. Its moſt frequent ſize is about an 
inch and half in diameter; but it is ſometimes found as ſmall 


than two pounds weight. Its ſurface is uſually ſmooth and 
even, and it is never covered with any coat or cruſt. It is 
of a very regularly ſtriated internal ſtructure, and of a beau- 
tiful filvery green colour: the ſtriæ are moderately broad and 
run very evenly from the center to the circumference ; and 
very often there is a ſmall and firm central nucleus, which is 
much harder than the reſt of the maſs, and is of a plain not 
ſtriated ſtructure. 
All the three ſpecies are found plentifully in different parts of 
the kingdom: the firſt in all forts of ſtrata, and often looſe 
on the ground; the ſecond, principally in the chalk-pits of 
Kent and Suſſex; and the laſt in Eſſex and Hampſhire, and 
very frequently in the German mines. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 617. 
PYRMONT-waters. The country all about where theſe 
ſprings are, abound with materials which give virtue to the 
waters; and the quarries of ſtone, wherever they are dug, 
ſend up ſpirituous and martial exhalations as well as the 
ſprings that run from them, and the water among them has in 
general a vitriolic taſte. Iron is found all about the place alſo, 
uncer the appearance of a yellowiſh earth or ochre, which 
contains ſo much of that metal, that it may be worked as an 
ore of it to great advantage. Ferrugineous ſtones are alſo 
found in great abundance in the neighbourhood of the place; 
theſe may be alſo worked as iron ores, and the ſelenites is 
found in the ſtrata of earth that make up the hills there- 
about, in great abundance, and in beautiful perfection. 
The waters themſelves, tho' they ſhew evident marks of an 
alkali, yet have alſo an acid principle in them, of the nature 
of the common acid of ſulphur, except in this, that in theſe 
waters the acid carries with it a ſubtle mineral oil or fattineſs; 
and mixing with the common alkali ſalt, which is found in 
all mineral waters, theſe together form a neutral ſalt : but as 
in the compoſition of this ſalt there is much more alkali than 
acid, it is neceſſary that the water ſhould ſhew alkaline ra- 
ther than acid qualities. The analyſis ſhews alſo, that the 
waters contain a ſtony matter embodied in them, which is 
pure, inſipid, colourleſs and taſteleſs, and ſeems to be in no- 
thing different from common cryſtal. The earth about the 
ſprings contains alſo a great number of lumps of a clayey mat- 
ter, of the ſize of a walnut, and of a yellowiſh colour; in 
all of which, when broken, there is une pure cryſtal in 
ſmall ſhoots, ſometimes in its own regular figure, and ſome- 
times irregular and mutilated. = 
A water containing theſe principles thus combined, cannot 
but poſleſs thoſe virtues we find ſo eminent in this; theſe are, 
the opening obſtructions, correcting the ſharpneſs of the hu- 
mors, and reſtoring the ſolids to their due ſtate. Seipp, Nova 
Deſcrip. Font. Pyrm. Te ; 
The hiſtory of theſe waters is accurately given by Hoffman in 
his obſervations on them, both in their natural ſtate and in 
mixture with other bodies. | 
He firſt obſerves, that they contain a volatile and ſubtle prin- 
ciple, greatly more penetrating and ſtrong, as well as in larger 
quantity, than any other mineral water; but that this is not 
to be expected in them any where but upon the ſpot, for 
thoſe who tranſport them to other places ate conftrained to let 
a part of this fly off to preſerve the reſt. If either glaſs or- 
earthen veſſels be filled at the ſpring, and immediately corked 
and faſtened down, the conſequence is, that they will burſt 
on the firſt motion or heat of the weather. They are, there- 
fore, forced to fill them only in part at firſt, and let them 
ſtand a while for this ſubtle ſpirit to exhale, and then a while 
after the filling them up, to cork and fit them for carriage. 
2. If they are drank upon the ſpot in a morning on an empty 
ſtomach, they affect the noſe with a pungent tingling, and 
diſturb the head for many hours afterwards, | 
3. If they are taken at the ſpring, they purge but very little; 
but if taken in another place, after tranſportation, they purge 
conſiderably more, and render the ſtools black. It is obſerv- 
able alſo, that if they are left in an open veſſel a few days, 
their virtue wholly exhales, and they no longer purge nor ren- 
der the ſtools black. | | N. 
4. If tea- leaves, balauſtine-flowers, or galls, are put into this 
water, they firſt change it to a blue, from that to a purple, 
and finally to a black. This is a ready proof, that black is 
only a deep purple, and purple only a deep blue: a little 
ſpirit of vitriol added to this liquor deſtroys all the colour, 
and renders it limpid as before. 3 
5. If any acid be mixed with Pyrmont water, there is raiſed 
an efferveſcence, and bubbles of air are carried up in great 
quantity; and this whether the ſtronger acids, ſuch as ſpirit 
of vitriol, or aqua fortis, be uſed; or the weaker, as vinegar, 
lemon: juice, or Rheniſſi wine. | =o 


6. If an alkaline liquor be added, whether it be volatile, as 
| the ſpirit of ſal armoniac; gr fixed, as the oil of tartar, thefe 
| is 


as a nut, or a ſchoolboy's marble, and ſometimes of more 
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| is no ebullition raiſed, but the liquor becomes turbid and milky. 
If ſpirit of vitriol be afterwards added to this, to ſaturate the 
additional alkali, the liquor becomes limpid again. 
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7. Cow's milk mixed in equal quantity with Pyrmont wat 
does not coagulate, but, on the contrary, becomes thinner 
than before, and is preſerved from turning ſower ſo ſoon as it 
otherwiſe would in hot weather. This 'is a proof that there 
is no predominating acid in theſe waters. | 


8. If ſyrup of violets be added to Pyrmont water, it turns it 


to a beautiful green. This is a proof of the alkaline nature 
of theſe waters; and it is, farther proved by a of 
vitriol, or any other acid, to this green liquor, which on that 
becomes limpid again. 

9. Four pints of this water evaporatgd over a gentle fire, yield 
no more than two ſcruples of a dry reſiduum. Oil of vitriol 
being poured on this, acid efferveſcence ariſes, and with it 
an acrid and pungent vapour, like that produced by mixing 
oil of vitriol and common ſalt. If ſpirit of vitriol be uſed 
inſtead of the oil, the efferveſcence is in a leſs degree, and 
the ſalt is in part changed to a bitter ſaline maſs, the remain- 


der ſeparated from which proves to be a calcarious earth wo. 


longer fermenting with the ſpirit of vitriol. 


10. If a quantity of Pyrmont water be expoſed twenty four | 
hours to the open air in a baſon, it will at the end be found to- 


have loſt all its virtues, taſting wholly inſipid, and being turbid 
inſtead of the fine clearneſs it had before, and a yellow ochre- 
'ous earth is precipitated to the bottom; after this. the liquor 
will no longer ſhew any of thoſe qualities which were before 
Its diſtinguiſhing characters, it will no longer ferment with 
acids, nor turn black with galls, nor green with ſyrup of 
violets. | 


It appears from the whole, that the Pyrmont waters poſſeſs a | 


pure, extremely penetrating, and elaſtic mineral ſpirit, and 
that in a very large proportion; and to this their virtues are 
principally to be attributed. This mineral ſpirit, while it re- 
mains engaged in a calcarious earth, imitates the properties 
of an alkaline ſubſtance ; and when joined with a ſubtils mar- 
tial earth, it emulates the properties of vitriol, giving the 
ſtools a black colour, and turning a tincture of galls into ink: 
and while this remains in the water in theſe forms of an al- 
kaline or vitriolic principle of ſo great ſubtilty, it cannot but 
give them very great virtues in ſtrengthening the tone of the 
viſcera, opening obſtructions, and ſtimulating in a proper 
manner the excretory ducts, ſo as to make them duly perform 
their office ; but as ſoon as by the ſtanding of the water open, 
or by any other accident, this ſubtle element is evaporated, 
all the virtues of the water muſt be gone with it. | 
The great quantity of this powerful ſpirit contaihed in the 
waters makes them more fit for the robuſt and ſtrong conſti- 


tutions, when depraved by illneſs, than for the weak and| 


tender ones ; but even the tendereſt people may take them, 
only obſerving to take but a ſmall doſe, or to dilute them with 
an equal quantity of common water immediately before the 
taking them. | 
Hoffman alſo recommends the Pyrmont water mixed with 
equal quantities of milk, on his own experience, in ſcorbutic 
and gouty caſes. Hoffm. Opera, T. 5. p. 143, ſeq. 

Near the famous well at Pyrmont, is a ſtone-quarry under 


ground, from ſome parts of which a ſulphureous ſteam comes 
out, which commonly riſes to a ſmall height. Animals held 


in this ſteam are ſoon ſuffocated, but recover if quickly taken 
out. When a man ſtands in this ſteam, but with his head 


over it, it Proves an excellent ſudorific. Dr. Seip propoſes to 


perform cures in ſeveral diſeaſes with it. 


Imitation 


| See Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne. 448. ſet. 4. and Miſc. Berolin. Tom. V. part. 2. 
ſect. 4. f 


of PyRMoNT water. This medicinal water may be 


imitated very nicely by art in the following manner: take a 


PYROCTOGONIDM, in natural hi 


"quart of the pureſt and lighteſt water, add to it thirty drops 
of a ſtrong ſolution of iron made in ſpirit of ſalt, a drachm 
of oil of tartar per deliquium, and thirty drops of ſpirit. of 
vitriol, or a little more or leſs, as is found neceſſary, not to 
let the alkali of the oil of tartar prevail too ſtrongly, tho! it 
muſt prevail a little. Shake all briſkly together, and on taſt- 
ing it will be found extremely to reſemble the true Pyrmont 
water. | 
The baſis on which this is founded is the analyſis and trial of 
the true Pyrmont water, by which it is found. to contain a 
ſubtle aqueous fluid, a volatile iron, and a predominant alkali, 
all joined together into one briſk pungent ſpirituous water. 
The artificial Pyrmont thus made, if the proportions are care- 
fully minded, will extremely reſemble the natural, ang will 
have the ſame effects as a medicine. Shaw's Lectures, p. 90. 
YROBOLDUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by many au- 
thors to the ſtone more generally called pyrites ; others have 
df ſiderites, pyrobalanus, pyropus, and othonna, and the 
Gree 
works of authors who have treated on theſe ſubjects, there 
has been great confuſion concerning this ſtone, few of them 
underſt ing any ching of the ſubject, and rendering its de- 
ſcriptions ſo injudicioully, that they may rather be thought 
to belong to other ſtones. See PyRIT ES. 
iſtory, the name given by 


Dr. Hill to a genus of foil uſually comprehended by authors, 


breadths, and not unfrequently the ſpecimens are found mut. 


lated and imperfect, and very often a number of them co. 


ſtructure, they are found to be compoſed like the marcaſies, 


the bodies of marcaſites, or in the ſolid foſſils, and var 


vered with regular figures, the whole inner part being a 


| Maſſes of this kind are not unfrequently found of a reoulary 


PYROLA, winter-green, in botany, the name of a genus df 


PYROLAMPIS, the glow-worm, a ſmall inſe& remarkablcfr 


The male has wings, and is a ſmall fly; the female has 00 


PYROMACHUS, a name given by ſome to antimony when 

PYRONOMIA, a term uſed by the chemical writers 

PYROPHAGI, fire-eaters, a name given by ſome w 15 
to 


mylias. Among the tranſlators and interpreters of the | 
PYROPHORUS, the name 


i 
looſly with a paper, and ſet it in a ſand heat, ſo as to = 
continue glowing hot for ſome time; after this, rem" 4 


PYR 


with many other bodies of a different figure and firugu. 
under the general name pyrites. a; 
The characters of the pyroctogonium are theſe: it is 3 © 

pound, inflammable, metallic body, of a regular oftchacdry 

figure, or compoſed of eight planes. 1 0 
There is only one known ſpecies of this genus, 
very ſingular and elegant foſſil, being compoſed o 
angular planes; theſe being the fides of two quadrilateral a. 
ramids, with broad baſes, which being joined baſe to ba | 
conſtitute the pyroctlogon um. See Tab. of Fofl. Claſs 5. 2 
This figure is very regular and determinate in the perſed ſpeci 
mens of this body, but there is ſcarce any foſſil which i; nl 
ſubject to imperfeCtions and accidental variations. Its moſt wh 
fect ſtate is when the two pyramids of which it is comyo{gy 
are placed evenly one over againſt the other; but this i; bs 
rarely the caſe, they are often placed unevenly, or ſlanting: 
their planes are frequently of very irregular lengths ng 


which 18 2 
f eight tri. 


hering in a cluſter one with another, and very much mutil. 
ing or injuring one another's figure. They are found of 20 
the ſizes between that of a pin's head, and an inch in dia. 
meter; but the large ones are ſcarce, and the moſt uſual ſtan- 
dard is a third of an inch. They are naturally of a ſmooth 
and poliſhed ſurface, and of the colour of wrought iron; when 
broken they are bright and ſparkling, and of a paler colour 
than without. When nicely examined as to their interna 


of a number of irregularly arranged foliaceous flakes or plates, 
It is found very frequently in Cornwall, Devonſhire, ad 
moſt other of our counties where there are mines. It i 
ſometimes met with looſe in the earth, ſometimes lodged in 


ſometimes from its iron colour to a duſky yellow. It is ſome. 
times alſo found with many ſpecimens connected into a maſs; 
theſe are ſeldom uniform in ſize, and cohere in various di- 
rections, often greatly injuring one another's figure, Some- 
times alſo, as in the caſe of the cryſtals, they form a laye 
maſs, of which the outer ſurface only is concreted into or co- 


confuſed ſubſtance. . 


orbicular figure, and beſet all over with regularly figured j- _ 
reftegonia of various ſizes. HilPs Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 620. 


plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the 
roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral petals arranged in a cir 
cular form. The piſtil ariſes from the flower-cup, and end 
in a ſort of proboſcis : this afterwards becomes an umbilicated 
and ſtriated, roundiſh, quinque capſular fruit, uſually contan- 
ing a number of very ſmall ſeeds. . 

The ſpecies of pzrolz, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, at 
theſe: 1. The larger round-leaved pyrola. 2. The ſmaller 
round-leaved pyrola. 3. The pyrola with ſharp-pointed and 
ſerrated leaves. And 4. The ſhrubby pyr:la, with flowers le 
ſembling thoſe of the arbutus. Tourn. Inſt. p. 256. 


its ſhining in the night. 
The male and female differ greatly in this ſpecies of inſ. 


wings, but is a large crawling worm. | 
The body of the male is oblong, and ſomewhat flatted; ti 
wings are ſhorter than the body; the head is broad, dun 
flat; the eyes are large and black. This has no light ibuls 
from it, and is not commonly ſuppoſed to be at all of bin 
the glow-worm. See Tab. of microſcopical Objects, Cas 
voc. Cicindela volens. ; Ef 
The female is what we expreſly call by this name. This 
very ſlow paced animal, without wings, and ſomewhat ſe 
ſembling a caterpillar; the head is ſmall, flat, hard, and back 
and ſharp towards the mouth; it has ſhort antennæ, 2 f 
moderately long legs; the body is flat, and is compoſed 
twelve rings, whereas the body of the male conſiſts only 
five; it is of a duſky colour, with a ſtreak of white donn 
the back. It is often ſeen in the day- time, but is not know 
till in the dark; at which time it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
the glowing light, or lambent flame, that is ſeen neut 
tail, iſſuing from the under part of the body. 


duced to a ſtony hardneſs; and by others to copper, 
fuſed with ſulphur, and thus rendered leſs ductile. 1 
preſs the art of regulating fire, ſo as to make it ſubſervient u 
all their proceſſes in a determinate degree. 


juglers and mountebanks who deceive people in 

that they ſwallow fire. . | oſha 
uſually given to that ſu 
called by ſome the black phoſphorus. PHOSPHORUS: du 
It is made in this manner: take four or five parts of bun 
and one part of wheat- flour, calcine this together to à ; 
or blackiſh maſs; powder this and put it into 2 vial, 


1 


PYR 


whole from the fire, ſuffer it to cool gradually, and finally 
bottle very cloſe down: 3 

rg fn of this moms being poured out of the bottle, and 

expoſed to the open air, immediately takes fire, and appears 


like a glowing coal; but the powder muſt be freſh made to 


od effect, for the ſun's rays, or the moiſture of the 
„ to it, gradually take away its virtue. 5 
Almoſt any animal or vegetable ſubſtance may be ſubſtituted | 
inſtead of wheat-flour in this proceſs, and it will ſucceed 
equally well; but no 3 ſalt will do in the place of alum. 
. res, p. 400. | 
Dm OPHYLACTA, Tin uſed by Kircher and ſome others to 
expreſs thoſe magazines of fire which are placed in the cavities 
of mountains and other hollows of the earth, and ſerve to 
ſupply the ſeveral volcanos in the different parts of the world. 
See VOLCANO. 2 OT 3 
PYROSCOPIA, among the Greeks, a kind of divination, be- 
ing the ſame with pyromancy and igniſpicium, See the 
article PyROMANCY, Cycl. 5 T 
PYROSIS, a word uſed to expreſs an intenſe heat and redneſs in 
the face, ſuch as that of perſons who travel in extremely hot 
weather, and the like. | ; 1 
PYRRHALA, in zoology, the name of a bird well known in 
England by the name of the bulfinch, and called by ſome au- 
thors rubicilla. Re | 
It is a beautiful bird, and ſings very ſweetly ; but does great 
miſchief in gardens and orchards, deſtroying the buds of the 
fruit- trees. | CRE | 
PYRRHOCORNIX, in zoology, a name given by authofs to 
a a bird of the crow-kind, deſcribed by ſome authors as a 
diſtin ſpecies; but Mr. Ray, and other very judicious natu- 
raliſts, eſteem it the ſame with the coracias, or Corniſh chough, 
or only differing in age or by other accidents. Ray's Ornithol. 
p. 86, See CoRACIAS. | 
PYRROPCECILOS, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, the 
name by which they call the granite] of Arabia, commonly 
known to this day under the name of the oriental granite. 
The name is derived from the Greek ve, fire, or fire-coloured, 
and Tax, ſpotted; and the antients having uſed the epithet 
fiery to yellow, as well as red, ſome have imagined the gra- 
nite muſt be a yellow ſtone; but it is evident that red is the 
colour meant by it here. Hill's Hiſt. of Foff. p. 500. 
PYRSEPHORUS, muyo1Popo;, in the Athenian feſtival, hephaſ- 
tia, the ſame with lampadephorus. See LAMPADEPHORUS. 
PYRUS, the pear-tree, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, 
the characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the roſa- 
ceous kind, and is compoſed of ſeveral petals arranged in a 


circular form, The cup finally becomes a fleſhy fruit, uſually | 


of a turbinated ſhape, umbilicated, and divided within into 
cells which contain oblong ſeeds. Tourn. Inſt. p. 629. 


The ſpecies of pear, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are | 


theſe: 1. Thedouble-flowered pear. 2. The ſmall, branched, 
very ſweet-ſcented ſummer- pear. 3. The ſummer-pear, with 
very ſmall and. ſweet-ſcented fruit. 4. The ſweet-flavoured 
ſummer. peur, partly of à deep red, and partly of a yellow 
colour. 5. The ſmall, yellowiſh, ſweet-flavoured pear. 6. 
The round, ſeſſile, ſweet-Alavoured ſummer-pear, variegated 
with black ſpots. 7. The round, ſeffile, ſweet-flavoured, 
ſugar-taſted ſummer-pear, of a purpliſh green colour. 8. The 
oblong, iron coloured, ſweet-flavoured ſummer-fear,' with ten- 
5 a pulp. 9. The ſmall ſummer-pear, of a whitiſh green co- 
Du. 10. The greater whitiſh ſummer-pear. 11. The 
yg. ſugar-taſted, very ſweet-flayoured, ſummer-pear. 12. 
be whitiſh ſummer-pear, with a long pedicle. 13. The 
= ſummer-pear, variegated with iron-coloured ſpots. 14. 
c 1 oblong, reddiſh, ſugar- taſted, ſummer-pear. 15. The 
2 » Toundiſh, vinous, ſummer-pear, of a reddiſh yellow co- 
_ 16. The ſugar-tafted turbinated ſummer- pear, with 
1 er pulp. 17. The oblong, ſmall, aſh- coloured ſweet- 
. oured ſy 


Hummer. pear, of, a whitiſh yellow colour. 19. The ſugar- 
| w_ globoſe, whitiſh 4 RES obs aa 5 
eee. ſummer-pear. 21. The turbinated, ſeſſile, 
2 2 and punctated ſummer-pear. 22. The turbi- 

> leffile, ſweet-flavoured, ſummer-pear, partly yellow, and 


Partly variegated with red ſpots and veins. 23. The long, 


» Iweet-flavoured K 3 
blended with red nd 3 ear, of a yellowiſh colour, 


Pear, partly red and Ut 
partly white. 27. The long ſummer-pear 
. Me ao bitter taſte. ' 28. The AL My, Pg 


The great oblong ſummer- | 


| 


mmer-pear. 18. The globoſe, ſeſſile, ſugar-taſted, | 


ſummer- pear. 20. The globoſe, ſeſſile, 


boſ. Mrs Pear, of a ſomewhat acid taſte. 24. The glo- 
taſted 8 dee purple, ſummer-pear. 25. The globoſe, ſugar- | 


a 
ſeflile, ſugar-taſted, ſweet-flavoured, autumnal-pear, of a greens 
iſh yellow colour, and diflolving in the mouth. 20. The tur- 


blood- coloured veins. 31. The roundiſh autumnal-jear, of 
a reddiſh iron colour, ſometimes ſpotted. 32. The long; 
green, ſweet-flavoured autumnal-pear; which ditlolves in the 
mouth. 33. The tuberous, ſeſſile, autuminal-pear, of a green- 
iſh yellow colour, variegated with black ſpots, with ſugar- 
taſted tender pulp. 34. The tuberous, ſeflile, ſugar-taſted; 
autumnal-pear, with hard pulp. 3s. The globoſe, irbn-co- 
loured, very ſweet-taſted autumn:il-pear, with tender pulp. 
36. The turbinated, ſeſſile, autumnal-pzar, with yellowiſh 
fruit, diflolving in the mouth. 37. The globoſe, iron-co- 
loured, autumnal-pear; with viſcid pulp. 38. The Engliſh 
pear, with long fruit, variegated with iron-coloured ſpots. 
39. The very ſweet-flavoured, fugar-tafted; pale-red, oblong 
auturinal-pear. 40. The great aſh-coloured, oblong, autum- 
nal- peur. 41. The roundiſh, ſweet-flavoured, red, autumnal- 
pear. 42. The ſmall, globoſe, punQated, autumnal-pear, 6f 
a greeniſh red colour. 43. The ſmall, tuberous, ſeſſile, darkiſh- 
coloured, autumnal-p:ar. 44. The tuberous, turbinated, punc- 


The turbinated, yellow, or ſtriated, ſubacid, autumnal pear: 
46. The turbinated, fading yellow, and ſomewhat bitter, aro- 
matic taſted, autumnal-pear. 47. The turbinated, ſeſſile, yel- 
low, autumnal-pear, with a ſomewhat bitter aromatic taſte, 
48. The turbinated, ſeſſile, yellow, autumnal-pear, with 
| ſtriated ribs. 49. The tuberous, angular, autumnal-pear, of 
a yellowiſh, fading green colour. 50. The tuberous autum- 
nal-pear, with a thin, pellucid ſkin, partly red, and partly 
yellow. 51. The oval, ſomewhat angular, autumnal-pear, 
with a very tender ſkin of a faitit yellow. 52. The large 
winter-pear, of a reddiſh yellow colour, and ſhaped like a py- 
ramid. 5 3. The pyramid-like winter-pear, partly purple, 
variegated with black ſpots, and partly yellow. 54. The 
As oblong, turbinated; iron-coloured, Windſor-fpear, umbi- 
icated on both ſides. 55. The great quince like winter-pear, 
partly yellow, and partly purple. 56. The very ſweet-flavour- 
ed, yellow; winter-pear, with a thick pedicle. 57. The great 
ſeſſile, winter-pear, of a yellowiſh grey colour. 58. The glo- 
boſe, ſeſſile, winter-pear; of an aſh-colour, variegated with 
large dark ſpots. 59. The long yellow winter-pear. 60. The 
ſmall winter-pear, of a yellow colour, variegated with red 
ſpots, and a bitter taſte. 61. The oval, ſugar-taſted, winter- 
pear, of an iron colour, with a faint admixture of purple. 
62. The citron-ſhaped, hard, and very ſweet-flavoured, win- 


ed, winter-pear. 64. The turbinated and unequally tumid 
winter-pear, partly purple, and partly yellow. 65. The great 
globoſe winter-pear, of a yellow colour, variegated with red 
ſpots. 66. The turbinated, ſeſſile, winter-pear, of a ſubacid 
taſte, a yellow colour, and covered with a multitude of ſharp 
points. 67. The turbinated, ſeffile, yellow, ſugar-taſted, 
winter-pear, of a ſweet ſmell, and diſſolving in the mouth. 
| 68. The tuberous, turbinated, greater ſugar-taſted, winter-pear, 
diſſolving in the mouth. 69. The oblong, ſugar-taſted, ſweet- 
colour. 70. The oblong, winter-pear, of a very pale red co- 
lour. 71. The oblong, yellowiſh green, winter-pear, of an 
auſterely ſweetiſh taſte. 72. The oblong, tuberous, ſubacid, 
winter-pear, of a punQated yellow colour. 73. The tuberous, 
ſugar-taſted, punQated, yellowiſh green, winter-pear. 74. 
The long, whitiſh green, winter-pear, diſſolving in the mouth. 
75. The long, yellowiſh green, winter-pear, diſſolving in the 
mouth. 76. The ſeſſile, yellowiſh green, winter-pear, ſpotted, 
umbilicated on both ſides, and diſſolving in the mouth. 77. 
The globoſe, pale green, tuberous, punctated, winter-Fear, 


ſugar- ſweet · ſcented, winter-pear, diſſolving in the 


winter- pear, diſſolving in the mouth. 80. The globoſe, ci- 
tron-ſhaped, punctated, yellow, winter-pear, diſſoly ing in the 
mouth, and very ſweet-ſcented. 8 1. The long, ſugar- taſted, 
ee green, winter-pear, diſſolving in the mouth. 82. 
he ſeſſile, winter-pear, partly purple, and partly yellow. 83. 
The great, double-headed, winter-pear. 84. The tuberous 
and angular winter-hear. 85. The oval, paler green, win- 
ter-pear, with a very long pedicle, and beſet with tubercles. 
386. The wild fear. 87. The great wild fear, Tourn, Inſt. 
| Bot. p. 628, ſeq. See the 80 PEAR. N 
PYULCUM, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs an inſtru- 


der fruit, which diſſolves in the mouth. 29. The 


ment uſed in their times to draw out the pus from the bottom 
| of deep ſinuſes, probably a ſort of canua. 


binated autumnal-pear; of a green colour, variegated with 


tated, autumnal-pear; of a yellowiſh or whitiſh colour. 45. 


| ter-pear, 63. The globoſe, ſeſſile, ſugar-taſted, ſweet-flavour-' 


. favoured, winter-pear, of a partly deep and partly faint iron 


diſſolving in the mouth. 78. The great pyramidal, whitiſh, 


mouth. 79. The ſeſſile, iron-coloured, very ſweet-ſcented, 
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Oe in 2oology, the name of a very beautiful (618) ADRULA, in natural hiſtory, a word ſometimes uſed i, 


: ' 
17 7 . © 


- 


Braſilian bird, of the moorhen kind, called alſo yacactntl, | 

and porphyrio Americanu. OR 

It is of a fine blackiſh purple colour, variegated with white. 
Its beak is white, while young; but becomes red as it grows 
older, and has a naked ſpace at its baſis, reſembling, in ſome | 
ſort, the coot. Its legs are of a yellowiſh green. It lives 
about the waters, and feeds on fiſh; yet is a very well taſted 


fiſh, It imitates the Crowing of a common cock, and makes | 


its muſic early in the morning. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. |} 
QUADRANGULARIS piſcis, the quare-fiſb; in zoology, the 
name of a fiſh, which in its moſt uſual ſize, is about fifteen 
inches long, four inches high in the middle, and three inches 
and an half over. The forehead is ſquare, a little hollow, 


ay by the eminency of the eyebrows, two inches and an 
hal 


| over. The noſe blunt, and not very ſteep, with two 
holes in the place of noſtrils, and the mouth very ſmall, 
The back is a little convex. toward the tail, and on the 
ſides a little obtuſely angled ; as is alſo the belly, which is 
plain and flat, and a little riſing toward the tail. It has five 
fins, two near the gills, two near the tail, and the tail-fin, 
which is conſiderably long. Part of the bead and tail are co- 
vered with a ſoft ſkin, the reſt of the body with a kind of cruſt, 


adorned all over with little round knots, reduced for the moſt | 
part into hexagonal figures, and ſubdivided into equilateral tri- | 


angles. Grew. Muſ. Reg. Soc. p. 110. 98 
QUADRANS, (Cycl.) a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 


- a fourth part of a pound, that is, three ounces Troy weight, 
j 


or four of the averdupois. 


g QUADRATING of a piece, in gunnery, is examining whether 
the piece be duly placed in its carriage, and that the wheels be | 


Of an equal height. 


QADRATO, or QUuaDdRo, in the Italian muſic, is a name 


. given to the note B, when it comes in the natural or diatonic 
+... order, and is thus marked EZ. It is a ſemitone minor higher 
than the B mol, or 5, and in reſpect of that may NN 
Harp. See FLAT and SHARP, cl. and Sappi. 
 QUADRATULUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Rondele- 
dias to the fiſh called by other authors the plary/o, and paſſer? 
Lui, in Engliſh the plaiſe. | SIE == 
This is N a ſpecies of the pleuronectes, and is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the teft of that genus by Artedi, by a name ex- 
preſſing that it has os and fix tubercles on the right ſide 
of the head, and ſmooi 
the article PLEURONECTES. 3 : 
a F tbe byperbela. See HyPERBOLA. 


» 


QU >; 
_ © QUADRATUS TG.) - QpAbRATUs, in zoology, a name 
by which ſome authors have called the flat fiſh, called paſſer | 


by moſt writers, and in Engliſh the p/aiſe. Rondelet. de Piſc. 
p. 331. N n | 


=, * 


Q ADRATUs, in anatomy, a ſmall, flat, fleſhy muſcle, of the figure E 


of an oblong ſquare, ſituated tranſverſely between the tuberoſity 
of the iſchium and the great trochanter. It is fixed by one ex- 
tremity along that obtuſe line which runs from under the ace- 


| tabulum, toward the lower part of the tuberofity of the if- 


chium ; from whence it runs directly towards the great tro- 
chanter, and is inferted in almoſt all the lower half of the ob- 


long eminence in that apophyſis, but chiefly in the ſmall riſing | 
e of that eminence. Winflou/s Anat. 


or tubetoſity in the mid 
p. 211. Ah 


 Quapkartys lmborum, five lumburis externus, a ſmall, oblong, | 
flat muſcle, irregularly ſquare, narrower at its upper than at its] 
lower part, lying along, the ſides of the vettebre: lumborum | 


bettreen the [aft falſe tib and the os ilium. It is fixed below 


td the external labium of almoſt all the poſterior half of the] 


 . ariſta of the os ilium, to the ligamentum ſacro-iliacum, and a 
— little to the os ſacrum, by a fleſhy plane, the fibres Iberer 


run obliquely backward ; from thence it runs up between the] 


*  Facto-lumbaris and pſoas, by both which it is partly hid, and 


is inferted in the extremities of all the tranlverſe apophyles of | 

the loins by oblique tendinous digitations. It is alſo fixed by | 

. > A broad inſertion in the twelfth rib, on the irffide of the liga- | 
ment which lies between it and the longiffimus dorſi, by | 


| 


wich that rib is connected to the firſt vertebra of the loins. 
. Winſlow's Anat. p. 249. e e 
QuApRATus muſculus, in anatomy, is alſo a name given by 
Winſlow to the muſcle of the lips called by Albinus and Cow- 
per 57 U labii inferioris * 7 "iſ ji. - | 
| QUADRI E, among the Romans, chariots drawn by four 


horſes, which were harneſſed all a-breaſt, and not two and 


two. Pitiſe. in vo. | 8 
RISE TE, the four-baired fy, a term uſed by the writers 
in natural hiſtory to expreſs thoſe flies of the ſeticaude or hair- 


— 


ſides, and a ſpine at the anus. See 


metimes it is uſed alſo as the name of thoſe little AN 


ſhining matter that are mixed among ſand. Theſe are gene. 

rally fragments of talc, and are of various colours, White, 
ellow, and blackiſh. | 

Solinus has uſed the word guadrula to expreſs the fragments of 
yellow talc that are found in that ſand called ammocbryſ or 

golden ſand. He miſtakes theſe ſhining particles for maſſes o 
real gold, and makes the ſand itſelf a kind of precious ſub. 
ſtance ranked among the gems, and brought from Perf. 
but in this he does not agree with the reſt of the antientz. 


12 ſame ſenſe as teſſela, and ſpoken of the cubic pyri 


QUADRUPEDS, (Cyci.) in natural hiſtory. The. eſſential cha. 


rafter of guadrupeds is, that they have a hairy body and four 
feet, and that the females are viviparous, and give ſuck tg 
their young. Linnæi Syſtem. Natur. p. 33. 
Alated QUapruPEDs. Among the many fabulous things with 
which natural hiſtory has been loaded, ſtories of flying quay. 
peds ſeem to claim a very high rank; the gryphon, the gu- 
druped dragon, and a great many other imaginary animal, 
having been introduced ſo ſeriouſly among the deſcriptions a 
real animals, that too many have been taught to believe then, 
Scheuchzer, in his Phy/ica ſacra Fobi, has done much towarl 
diſcountenancing ſuch relations, and Hyacinthus Gemma, 
who has written expreſly de fabuloſis animalibus, has added - 
much on the ſame e uh : yet all is not done. The work 
have late hiſtories of lemmas and baſtliſks,- which never exiſted 
but in the imagination of the relator, or in the ſubtle con. 
trivances of the fabricator ; as is evidently. the caſe in the hai. 
-liſks, which we find in the muſæums of the curious, a 
which are all made out of the wray-fiſh, And the general 
of readers are fo fond of any thing that is marvellous, that 
theſe things are ſure to be remembered, while perhaps al tte 
truths in the book are forgotte. | 1 
Tho moſt of the ſtories of alated or flying quadruped i 
falſe, yet there are evidently ſome animals which ſhew, tht 
this property is not denied to all guadrupeds, We have hun 
in every part of this kingdom, and the Eaſt and Weſt Indis 
are not without them; and whoever accurately examines thi 
creature, will find that it has nothing of a bird but that one 
property of flying; and that what are called its wings, a 
ſerve it in the office of wings, are in reality only its fore cc 
extended, and webbed with a peculiar kind of membrane. 
There is a ſpecies of flying lizard very common in Java, anl 
called by many the flying dragon. Bellonius had led the worl 
into a great error in regard to this animal, having miſtaken 
for a two-legged creature, and deſcribed and figured it as fuct; 
but Bontius, and others ſince his time, have fet us right about 
it from their own obſervation, and. Piſo, as well as mw 
others, have deſcribed it truly as a quadruped. 
Theſe creatures are properly enough called flying animib ® 
they can ſuſpend themſelves a long time in the air, and mot 
about in it at pleaſure ; but leſs accurate writers have 
the numbers of flying quadrupeds the common ſquirt) 2 
ſeveral other creatures which live in woods, and being'® 
light in their. bodies, and very ftrong in theit legs, can (eh 
or throw themſelves forward to a great diſtance, and i” 


air, and ſupport it from falling in its leaps;. Which I ® 
meand it makes very long, and ſeems to fly, eſpecial 
it throws itſelf from the topof a very high tree to a low fn 
Upon the whole, the ſtandard: of the flying or alated pu 
eds ſeems to be properly enough reducible to this: that t 
Words flying and alated are not ſynonymous terms, wy | 
there are three. kinds of flying among the gude ©. 
The firſt abſolute and ſwiſt, flying as perfect as in bids; 
peculiarly belongs to the bat, which is the only a/ated EXT 
ed guadruped, properly ſpeaking. 2. An imperfect 8%” 
means of certain membranes ſerving as wings, but inge 
3nd not turning quick, or enduring long flights 3 furt | 
flying of the lizard, which is not properly an alated hid 
And laſtly, the imperfe& flying of the ſquirrel kind , 
eren in that ſpecies called, by way of eminence neff 
ſquirrel, is not properly flying, but only long Jeap09 ns 
creature being able to turn but very little out of 25, |, 
and only to falpend itfelf during a ſhort time in a leap 
high place to a lower. Phil. Tranſ. No. 427. p. 34. lum 
QUADRUPLATORES, among the Romans, were 7 05 
who had the fourth part of the confiſcated goods i ©; 
pains. Pitiſc. in voc. 5 | 
QUAXRENS non invenit plegium, a return made by 1 


tailed” kind: whicif have four hairs or briſtles growing bs, B. ſecurum de clamere ſus proſequends, &c. F. N. B. 38 
* Cowel, 


the tai), as the others have three, two, or one. 


* 


upon a writ directed to him with this clauſe, vis- S A. 


I 


CY 


ava UA 


d ane the Romans. See Qyks rok, Cycl. and Fuß l.] it is varied more or leſs in its progreſs through different parts 
QUEST A. in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for | of the curve, Newton's Meth, of Flux. — Inf. Ser. * 5. 
QUA _ from which the reſin commonly called gum copal is Maclaur. Flux. Art. 369. See CURVATUR , Appendix 
. g. Hernand. p. 46. = TEE. 5 QUAMOCLIT, in botany; the name of a genus of plants, the 
Gall. voturnix, in ornithology, à bird of the gallinaceous kind.] characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the monope- 
Gee COTURNIX and GALLINACEOUS. talous or one-leaved kind, and is funnel-ſhaped and divided 
The ual is a bird of paſſage, and with us frequents the corn- | into ſeveral ſegments at the end. From the cup there ariſes 
rages ſometimes the meadows. They begin to ſing in| a piſtil; which is fixed in the manner of a nail to the lower 
A il. and they make their neſts in the month of May, build- part of the flower; this afterwards changes into an oblong 
* 2 ground. | : 4 fruit, containing ſmall ſeeds, uſually of an oblong figure. 
© Ly are to be taken by means of the call, during their | See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 2. ES 
whole woing time, which laſts from April to Auguſt. The] The ſpecies of guamaclit, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort; are 
7 roper times for uſing the call are at ſun- riſing, at nine o'clock | theſe : 1. The finely divided pennated-leaved gramoc/:t. 2. 
. in the morning, at three in the afternoon, and at ſun ſet; The purple- flowered American quamoclit, with fingered leaves. 
LY for theſe are the natural times of the guail's calling. The 3. The fix-leaved American quamoc!it, with purple umbellated 
notes of the cock and hen- guail are very different, and the | flowers. 4. The American guamociit, with large heart-like 
| ſportſman who expects to ſucceed in the taking them, muſt be | leaves. 5. The purple-flowered American quamoc it, with 
expert in both; for when the cock calls, the anſwer is to be large angular leaves. 6. The trifid, or ivy-leaved American 
made in the hen's note; and when the hen calls, the anſwer | guameclit. 7 The pale red American guamoclit, with leaves 
is to be made in the cock's. By this means, they will come like thoſe of nightſhade. Tourn. Inſt. p. 116. | 
up to the perſon ſo that he may, with great eaſe, throw the Quamoclit differs from bindweed, or convolvulus, in the ſhape 
net over them and take them. If a cock. guail be ſingle, on | of the flower. | | 
hearing the hen's note he will immediately come; but if he | QUANDROS, a name given by the writers of the middle ages 
have a hen already with him, he will not forſake her. ; Some-| to a ſtone, to which they attribute great virtues, and which, 
times, tho' only one quail anſwers to the call, there will three | they ſay, is found in the head of a vulture; 
or four come up; and then it is beſt to have patience, and not QUANTITY (Cyc!.)—QvanTiTy of curvature at any point 
run to take up the firſt, but ſtay till they are all entangled, as | of a curve is determined by the circle of curvature at that 
they will ſoon be. 7 : = point, and is reciprocally proportional to its radius. Newton 
The quail is a neat cleanly bird, and will not run much into! Meth. of Flux. and Inf. Series, p. bo. Maclaurin's Fluxions, 
dirty or wet places: in dewy mornings they will often fly] B. 1. ch. 11. See CORVATURE, Appendix. N 
inſtead of running to the ＋ 8 a in 1 _ * rk QuanTIry of action. See ACTION. 
let them go over the net, if it ſo happens that they fly higher impoſſibie, . FP ; 
than its — and the ſportſman then changing ſides, and call- QUANTITY 0 _— c See the article Roo r. 3 
ing again, the bird will come back, and then will probably be |QUAPACHTOTOTL, in zoology; a name under which Nie- 
taken in.the net. | | remberg has deſcribed a bird, which, he ſays, imitates the 
Tune calls are to be made of a ſmall leather purſe, about two human laugh. He ſays its body is eight inches long, and the 
fingers wide, and four fingers long, and made in the ſhape of | tail as many; the beak of a bluiſh black, and bent and crook- 
a pear; this is to be ſtuffed half full of horſe-hair, and at the ed; the breaſt grey and the belly black; the tail of a browniſh 
end of it is to be placed a ſmall whiſtle, made of the bone of | black, and the wings, neck, and head of a yellowiſh brown, 
a rabbit's leg, or ſome other ſuch bone: this is to be about | Ray's Ornithol. p. 298. IO WO 
two inches long, and the end formed like a flageolet, with a | QUARRY (Gel.) In many parts of England we find ſea-ſhells 
little ſoft wax. This is to be the end faſtened into the purſe, | buried in hard ſtone, and under great beds of earth, 
the other is to be cloſed up with the ſame wax, only that a Near Broughton, in Lincolnſhire, all the guarries abound with 
hole is to be opened with a pin, to make it give a diſtinct and| them; At the eaſt end of this town there is a quarry of a 
clear ſound. To make this ſound, it is to be held full in the | ſoft ſtone, which they dig through to get at a bd of la 
. * N Sa” ere Fo of Clays 
palm of the hand, with one of the fingers placed over the which is of a peculiarly glutinous quality, and bardens like 
top of the wax, then the purſe is to be preſſed, and the finger | mortar in drying: this is uſed for cementing other ſtones 
zs to ſhake over the middle of it, to modulate the ſound it | together, and in this are innumerable fragments of ſhells of 
gives into a ſort of ſhake. This is the moſt uſeful call, for it cockles, ſcallops, ſea-echini, and corals; and among theſe 
imitates the note of the hen-uail, and ſeldom fails to bring | fragments there are found ſome whole ſhells of their natural 
a cock to the net, if there be one near the place. colours, and often wholly unhurt; tho' ſome of them are 
The call that imitates the note of the cock, and is uſed to 1 bruiſed and preſſed quite flat by the great weight of earth that 
bring the hen to him, is to be about four inches long, and] lies upon them. On the ſouth fide of the town there is a 
above an inch thick; it is to be made of a piece of wire turned quarry of a blue ſtone, which was doubtleſs in the times be- 
round and curled, and covered with leather; and one end of fore the deluge a blue clay, of the fame nature with that juſt 
1 muſt be cloſed up with a piece of flat wood, about the middle]. mentioned. This contains in its body vaſt numbers of the 
of which there muſt be a ſmall thread or ſtrap of leather, and ſame forts of ſhells, and of many other kinds; but they are 
at the other end is to be placed the ſame ſort of pipe, made of | | all ſo firmly bedded in the ſtone, that it is not eaſy to get them 
bone, as is uſed in the other call. The noife is made. by | out whole: but there is this very remarkable, that t ey only 
2 and cloſing the ſpiral, and gives the ſame ſound that lie in the ſuperficial part of the ſtone, the ſtratum being very 
. ra hy does when he gives the hen a ſignal that he is ou but Law ſhell found in it beyond the depth of two 
. QUALIFICATIONS of members of parliament. A knight, ba- he ſurface of this ſtratum of ſtone is not even and ſmooth, 
2 Ret or any other under the degree of a baron, may be but is waved and ridged irregularly, like a bed of ſhow, or like 
Ky | knight, citizen, or burgeſs. 4 Inſt; 46, 47. . | the waves of the ſea in the time of a ſmall wind. This has 
2 . — cho made a denizen, cannot fit in parliament * ;|-- juſt the appearance that the ſurface of a maſs of half hardened 
amin 15 naturalized by act of parliament are uſually re-  tnatter muſt have, if the wind blew fiereely upon it from one 
n ſitting as members d. Perſons under the age of | quarter; and by the directien of cheſe undulations, it is 
2 one years are not capable of being elected membets of eaſy to ſee from what quarter the wind blew at that time. In 
beef * election is void, and minors, tho choſen, that part of the ſtone which forms this undulated roughneſs, 
they þ 47 t and vote, are under the ſame penalties as if þ there are as many ſhells as any where elſe; and theſe lie partly 
bVa Ro t and voted without being choſen . {* 4 Inſt. 47. | buried and-partly Randing out of the ſtone, juſt a5 we ſee the 
T . 8 WII u Will. II. 4 Ann, c. 8. and f Geo. I. rein water ſhell- fiſh lie h Fin and half out of the mud of the 
Ah E N ee e een I bottom of a pond or river that is dried up in ſummer. 
bac 75 Judges of the king s bench, commoni-pleas, or] It is very obſervable, that in this caſe, 25 much of the ſhell as 
choſen kn exchequer, that have judicial places, can be is within the ſtone is perfectiy well preſerved, and as Hard as 
| nights, citizens, or burgeſſes of parliament. 4 Inſt. 47. : ftome 3- whereas that part which ftands out is either wholly de- 
None of cler be | \ 4 Y 3 
Aa gy can be elected knigh | eyed or at the beſt of the nature of a rotten ſhell, which 
tz becauſe they are of alls to pieces on being touched with the hands. The part of 
Cation, 4 Inſt Sy > dio { 8 1 4 , „ „ err. 
ry eee | the ſhell wii dee fone is ulualy rosen ige tha dif 
ought, accords treaſon or felony is not eligible z for he - ferent frym che ſhell in all things but figure; but that Which | 
n be ids * ſtands out always preſetves the /true texture of e natural x 
The ki. — eee eee 19, > {þ-chell;: and is made up of many flakes and cruſts as the natural | 2 
be fed a a exemption to any man, ta ſhells of the kind to which it belong are. 4 
— citizony.or burgels of ce“ Among a ee, Ge 5 f. ths 1228 ſpans 
a. J. „ hatch. + eic ned -. have their perfect on them, othets have only a thin er 
| — apacitie of ſheziffs, mayors. of.towns, and th [- of a whitiſh ſtony matter in the place of Fe; Hoh are 
zens, or bügel may or may not be .dlefted knighta, citi-· wholly naked, and have no ſhell nor any covering. a all: 
id. es, vid. v. Inſt. 48. iament.,| theſe are properly only caſts of ſtone in the places whete ſhells 
Coll. * 3 16, Ryſhw..Colle&. Vel. I. p. 684. Totnſb. || voce were, all the matter ef the ſhells themſelves . 
WALITY % ‚ͤe diflbived/and walhed away; In ſonie of "theſe there is A thick 
We ng 1,2 7 WALITY of emen in geometry, ts +. white ſubſtance in the place of dis ſell, betweelt the cit and 
bu T, 5 l of 


wh 


as it is more _erilefs/incquable; er a E ſtone: theſt cone out thi moſt | 
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of any, and the matter which ſupplied the place of the ſhell 


remains ſaſtened to the bed of the ſtone; others ſeparate them- 
ſelves very perfect aſter froſty nights. | ; 
Some of the cockles and other bivalves are 
are found half open, as ſhell-fiſh naturally open their ſhells 
when deſerted by the water. In theſe the cavity is always fill- 


ed with the matter of the ſtratum, and both petrified together. 


3 


In ſome places they lie in heaps together in the ſtone, and 
there they uſually enter into and injure one another. Some 
are found ſhut ſo cloſely, that the matter of the ſtone- bed 
could not get into their cavity; and of theſe, ſome are at this 
time wholly empty, others are ſilleg - or partly filled, with cry- 
ſtals and ſpars: theſe bodies muſt have been found in them 
only from the cryſtaline and ſparry matter riſing through the 


earth in vapour, and penetrating the very ſubſtance of the 


In this quarry there is alſo found a very 
a 


ſhells after their being lodged in the ſtone. | | 
remarkable ſhell, re- 


ſembling a ram's horn, bent in the ſame manner, and with 


the ſame lineations. This is wholly different from the com- 


mon cornu ammonis claſs, and has an operculum to cloſe its 
mouth with, in the manner of the wilks and other ſuch ſhells. 
This operculum is often found entire with 
it, in the ſame bed of ſtone. 


- * 


T bis ſpecies of foſſile ſnell is found in prodigious numbers to- 


part being buried in the ſtone, and a part ſtanding out of it; 


gether, and uſually lies near the ſurface of the bed of ſtone, a 


many of them ſtand more than half way out, and the ſhell of 


' theſe is ſo much more durable than that of the common kinds, 


that it is uſually very firm and ftrong, even in ſuch places 
where the other kinds moulder all away. Theſe are uſually | 


found entire, but in ſome places they are cruſhed flat, and 


otherwiſe bruiſed and injured. , l | | 
From theſe and the like obſervations made on the whole ſur- 
face of the earth, and to great depths in its bowels, where ever 


men have dug on any occaſion, ariſe plain proofs of the uni- 


verſality of the deluge; and from many of theſe obſervations 
it ſeems very plain, that in the time of the deluge the earth 


ſuffered great violence in many parts, that the bottoms of ſeas 


were in ſome places raiſed into mountains, and in others the 
tops of mountains ſunk into ſeas, and the beds of ſhells ſtill 


_ preſerved in the foſſile world were very often cruſhed and 


bruiſed by large maſſes of earth and pieces of rock thrown |. 
upon them. | 


Some think that 


_ the antediluvian earth had ſeas and ſhores, mountains and 
_ plains, rivers and vallies, as ours has; and that waters from 
within the earth were let out upon its ſurface, and the whole 


cruſt of the then world ſubſided under theſe; that the con- 


_ tents of the ſeas, ſuch as ſhells, corals, and the like, were 


after this toſſed variouſly about over the ſurface of this drowned | 


world, and left in different parts of it; and that this preſent 


earth afterwards partly aroſe out 'of the common flood, as 


iſlands are now formed in ſome ſeas, and partly was deſerted | 


by the waters, when called off again by the ſame almighty 


hand that brought it on: and as the ſtrata of the earth were at 
that time ſoft, it is no wonder that matter then ſoft enough to 
let in the ſhells, &c, afterwards hardened, together with the 
| ſhells it had received, into ſtone; and that in proceſs of time, 


— 


the ſtony. particles eternally floating in the air and waters that 
1 wle all the ſtrata, depoſited their ſmall parts in the inter- 
ices | 


of theſe ſhells, and finally the whole became ſtone. 


It is no wonder that all ſorts of marine productions, ſhells, 


parts of ſea-fiſhes, corals, and the like, are found at this time 
in beds and quarries, in hills and mountains, and alſo in the 


bowels of the earth; for it is certain that they were produced 


in the antediluvian ſea, and were either elevated with the hills 


and mountains in the time of the deluge, or they fell into 

holes, clifts, and chaſms in the earth, which muſt be formede 
in vaſt numbers during the time of that terrible cataſtrophe, 

and in theſe they remain buried to this time; while others 


5 lodged on what was then the ſurface, became after wards co- 


Vered with more ſtrata, depoſited from what was ftill ſuſpend-- 


tried away with their violence, were finally left on or near the 


0 


t 


* 


I be quarri 

Ahe d to 
formed the bottom of ſome 
ſhells found in 
| thells. Theſe { 
| while turned to ſtone 3 and the other ſhells, natives of th 
ſea, which are buried there among them, ſeem to have been 
ſome of that immenſe number and variety that muſt have rolled 


.  habitants, and preſerved them together in its ſtrong ſtate, 


*, 


not uncomm 
nbl 


ed in the waters, and ſo were buried at great depths from the 


preſent ſurface ;.. when others rolling about among the laſt ſe-} 


diments of the ſame waters, while yet ſo unfixed as to be car- 


. ſurface. 


* 


and to have been originally the mud which 


n of all there, are freſh: water 
eem to have remained in their original mu 


ra. 


along the bottom of that bed of waters; and the viſeid nature 
of the clay detained many. of theſe among its own ptuper inf 


imals, theſe quarries have vegetable mat 
"tho. heme and. benches. nic abertind 


Beſide the of 
ters alſo 2 : 


N 
. 


found doſed, others 


the ſhell, or near 


| it appears from the conſideration of the 
. quarries and ftrata of earth, &c. in the preſent world, that 


« about Broughton ſeew to. have. been but._tle| 
arge freſh. water lake; for the| 


of our coal- pits, and the plants and fiſhes found in hard ſtone 
in many of the German mines. Many of theſe vegetable 0 
mains are alſo found in looſe nodules of ſtone reſembliny | 
pebbles : theſe are not leſs eaſily accounted for than the reg” 
for it is not ſtrange to conceive, that leaves and pieces of 
plants might be, in that general confuſion, received into lumps 
of clay, which might afterwards be rolled into roundneſs b 
the motion of the water, and finally received into chaſq; 0 
the earth, and there petrified. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 266, p. 685. 
QUARTAN, (Cyc/ ) in medicine, the name of a ſpecies of in. 
termitting fever, which returns upon the patient every fourth 
day, including the days of both the paroxyſms, with a cod 
fit ſucceeded by a hot one. In this nature is endeavouring to 
relieve herſelf from ſome noxious matter adhering to ſome of 
the hypocondriac viſcera, and to prevent the injury that might 
thence happen to the part, the guartan is, by authors, diſtin- 
guiſhed into the ſimple and the continual. | 0 
The ſimple quartan is the moſt regular of all the ſpecies of in- 
termitting fevers: it almoſt conſtantly ſeizes the patient 
about four or five in the afternoon with a cold fit; but this 
is not ſo violent as in the quotidian or tertian, nor does it 
occaſion any of the ſhaking of the limbs: it is, however, 
very ſenſible, and uſually laſts about two hours. This is pre- 
ceded and accompanied by a general languor or faintneſs ; but 
is not ſo frequently attended with vomitings as the other inter. 
mittents in the time of their cold fit, nor is there any ten- 
dency to a diarrhœa; but, on the contrary, the bowels xe 
uſually coſtive, not only on the day of the fit, but on the in- 
termediate ones. The hot fit flowly ſucceeds the cold one, 
and is not ſo violent as in the tertian; but rather is trouble 
ſome from the ſenſation of drineſs it brings on, and is ſeldom 
ſucceeded by any ſweating. The hot fit uſually continus 
about four hours, ſometimes ſix, and ſometimes much longer 
than that in the firſt fits. During the heat the head is vert 
ginous, and afflicted with a heavy pain, not a very acute one, 
When the fit is over, the patient returns to tolerable good 
health again, and remains in that ſtate for the two ſucceeding 
days, ſaving that he has a ſoreneſs in the limbs, and a weall- 
neſs and general laſſitude. The fit afterwards returns at the 
very hour it firſt came on at, and rarely varies at all from 
this: when it is obſerved to anticipate its uſual time, there - 
is juſt reaſon to fear its becoming continual. The perſons 
molt ſubject to guartans are thoſe of a middle or advanced age; 
it rarely happens to young people unleſs epidemic, and of al 
other perſons, thoſe are moſt ſubject to it who live a ſedentary 
life, and are of a melancholy diſpoſition. | 
Cauſes of it. The general cauſe of a quartan is a morbid ii. 
cous matter, lodged in the hypocondriac viſcera, and having 
communication by that means with the vena portæ. Ihe l. 
ver, ſpleen, and glands of the meſentery are frequently the 
ſeats of this, rarely the prime vie. That theſe viſcera at 
affected in guartans, is evident from the connection theſe di- 
eaſes have with their other affections, ſuch as dropfies, jaut- 
dice, and the like. The occaſional cauſes are very frequent 
a quotidian or tertian fever improperly treated, obſtructions c 
omiſſions of habitual diſcharges of blood, whether by blett- 
ing, or by the menſes, or hzinorrhoids ; a heavy diet, without 
ſufficient drink; a ſudden chilling of the abdomen in a humid 
air, after the body has been violently heated. The principd 
time for theſe fevers is the autumn, whence they have beet 
called by ſome autumnal fevers; and nothing more endange 
their frequent return, than the abuſe of ſtrong liquors, ot c 
acids, which coagulate the blood. | 
rogngſtics. The tenacity of the morbific matter in theſe fever 
tho' in but a very ſmall quantiy, yet renders them very dif- 
cult of cure. They often laſt many weeks or months, in 
ſpite of all medicines, and in ſome ages have been account 
the greateſt ſcandal to phyſicians. When it ſeizes a perſon 
the ſpring ſeaſon, it is naturally of ſhorter duration; but 
when it comes on in its more uſual ſeaſon, the autumn, it 
nerally holds the patient till the ſpring. Quartans are ver) af 
to return upon people at the ſame ſeaſon of the year at whid 
they firſt ſeized them, eſpecially when they have been but” 
judicially treated in the cure. 5 is often, indeed, rather ſp 
preſſed than cured, and then returns uſually at ſhorter pelo 
and often. almoſt immediately on feeding heartily,. ic 
is commonly the caſe with thoſe who have been freed ſtun 
it by the bark injudiciouſly given. N 
It has been dlready obſerved, that this diſeaſe does not 19 
rally tend to any ſort of evacuation, and when ſuch diſchu9* 


A 


are unnaturally provoked by medicines, as by yomits, pu® 
and violent fudorifics, it is eaſily changed into a hefti6 


ſome other dangerous chronic malady. A quartan, when * 
perly cured} uſcally carries off with it all tendency to via 
„ condriag complaints, to which the patient may before 
been ſubject; but, on the contraty, when improper! w 
pfteſſed, it too oſten brings on ſchirroſities of the liver 
i] ſpleeri, and of the meſariac glands, with cedematous ſwell'® 
111 heQics,) aſthmas, and other complaints. 
.. A. Vidlent appetite after the fit of a an, or a 
is a ſign that the diſeaſe will be very difficult of cute. 
tions on the ſiin in the time of 'quartans, uſually pre 


tertian fe 
Eu 


| my gies of wood turned. Black cod 
g charcoal are alſo found there. Theſe have 
in the ſame manner with the leaves of fern on the 
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Def going 


K 
going off of the diſeaſe j and ſometimes hard tumors, * 


þ 


* ulcers ia the legs and feet, come on during the dime 


\ 1 


QUA 


| ack” "ks generally preſage the going off of the original 


i ve in themſelves a worſe complaint in the 
diſeaſe, burt is obſerved alſo, that cedematous tumors, 
nich have their riſe from ill-cured uarians, are much more 

| obſtinate and difficult of cure than any others. 7 
J bud of cure. The uſe of the bark is now univerſal in all in- 
| * ittents, and the ignorant as well as the judicious give it; 
wag there are many authors who are greatly againſt the ſole 
p f it in guartans. Stahl ſays, that in this caſe the mucous 
0 4 lodged in the hypocondric viſcera, which is the cauſe 
ep diſcaſe, ſhould be firit attenuated and incided by the 
Be are and digeſtive falts, as vitriolated tartar and the like; 
= nt with the gums, As ammoniacum and ſagapenum, with 
| the roots of arum and pimpernel ; and by diluents, which 
would alſo take off the obſtinate coſtiveneſs of the bowels. 
That when the matter is by this means fitted for evacuation, 


ercurius dulcis, and the tartar pills; and after- 
pov oy a. to be compleated by reſtoring the viſcera to 
their due tone, by means of bitters and ſubaſtringents, as gen- 
tian, centaury, and the jeſuit's bark given in ſmall quantities. 
By this means cures are much more regularly and happily ef- 
fecded than by bark alone. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 373-37 b. 
Bartholine, in his medical obſervations, gives us a * 1 
markable inſtance of a cure performed on a perſon long afflict- 
ed with a quartan, and who had tried all the common methods 
in vain. He was adviſed by ſome body to drink plentifully of 
very new beer; he did ſo, and going to bed, ſweat very 
largely apon it, and was abſolutely cured by it. ; | 
9rartans have ſometimes been cured by mercurials. Med. 
Ell. Edinb. abr. Vol. 2. p. 317. 5 
The quartan ague is ſaid to be cured by a medicine compoſed 
J of euphorbium, refin of jalap, merc. dulc. and ſugar. N 
WE Ci Qu Ax TAxs, in medicine, the name given to a ſpecies 
of compound fever, which has the paroxyſms of a common 
quartan; but in which the heat never goes wholly off, but 
continues till the time of the ſucceeding fit. In all reſpects, 
except the regular returns of the paroxyſms, this diſeaſe greatly 
= reſembles a hectic. N 6 8 
57: of it. Every fourth day there is a regular paroxyſm, which 
begins with a coldneſs and ſhivering : this, however, does not 
return exactly to an hour, as the ſimple guartan does in its fits; 
but uſually the ſucceeding fit anticipates the time of. the 
former, When the cold fit is over, there comes on a violent 
day-burning ; the heat is much greater the firſt day than the 
ſucceeding ones, but continues. in ſome degree till the fourth 
day, when the cold fit returns again, and the patient is ſeldom 
able to keep long together out of bed in. the whole time. 
There is a continual thirſt and drineſs of the mouth, . and 
the ſaliva is very little in quantity and very frothy ; the appe- 
tite is bad, and the patient uſually has more inclination to 
ſalted and cold foods than any other ; the head is diſordered 
rather than aking, and there is a continual defire to ſleep, but 
what ſleep the patient has is troubled and unſound, and gives 


the diſcaſe, reſembles that of hectical patients, and is reddiſh 
WI me * depoſiting, after a time, a roſe· coloured ſedi- 
7 2 ſubject to it. This diſeaſe is frequently brought upon per- 
ons who have had a common guartan, by the injudicious 
Treatment of that diſtemper, and particularly by the taking 
* medicines in it before the approach of the fit; the too 

| *. uſe of i has alſo in many caſes changed that diſ- 
_ "to this. People of a middle or more advanced age are 
_ ſubject to it than youth; and of theſe, ſuch are prin- 
; Cipally ſeen to be afflicted with it as are of a melancholic ha- 

| ak ſed . e Os 
nic in it. This diſeaſe, tho' in itſelf leſs dangerous than 
| Many others, yet very eaſily changes, under improper manage- 
thers, yet changes, under improper manage 
Rene io a hectic, and ſometimes into a dropſy. This is 
wr 2 e not unfrequently when it is treated with large repeat- 
Ng 0 9 on the other hand, when it is treated 
and à not regimen, it eaſily paſſes into an acute 

| ind dangerous inflammatory fever. 1 e 
GI 2 Toward the time of the fit there ſhould be 
ee e eee Bae te: feb: ap fine 


f drink plentifully of warm and weak liquors; 
2 2 N days, when the heat | is, obſerved to he 

"IS * urges are t i 1 1 
18 and reſolvents, Tock — * L . ＋— 


Fam roots; and toward; evenin 
Met a . pill and the like. The common violent 


4 7 Vomits, bleeding, ſtimulating and hot 
ay bar no plac the cure of this by ſe; but, 
Plaints, * Maolentix diſturb nature, and add to the com- 
vie 145 bents in large quantities are alſo to be avoided, 

de increaſeq ür Which; is che cauſe of the diſeaſe ſhould 
pily cured. b. V bet elt cde: and when, be patient is hap- 
| de a dat immediately to abſtain; from medicines, 


it ſhould be thrown off by purges and diuretics, ſuch as black | 


very little refreſhment ; the urine during the whole courſe of | QU 


QUARTARITUS, a meaſure among the antients, being the 
fourth part of a ſextary, and nearly equal to a quarter of 4 
pint of our wine-meaſure. | 

QUARTATION, (Cycl.) in metallurgy, is the ſeparation of 

 filver from gold by means of aqua fortis ; which is an opera- 

tion that has ſomething ſingular in it. 

If ſilver and gold are mixed together into a maſs, and the gold 
is not leſs than one third part of the maſs in weight, the beſt 
aqua fortis poured upon it is not at all capable of diſſolving the 
filver;z but if you add more filver to this maſs, by melting it 
again in the fire, with ſuch a neceſſary addition of that metal 
alone as ſhall bring the gold in the maſs to the proportion of 
leſs than one third of the whole, and ſuffer it to cool, then 
aqua fortis poured on it will corrode the ſilver from it: this is 
alſo by ſo much the more ſtrongly performed, as the quantity 
of gold is leſs than in the proportion of one third of the whole 


. filver mixed with gold quickly enough when the gold conſti- 
tutes but one, and the Aver three parts of a mixed maſs of 
them: and in this caſe, if the ſolution is not too impetuouſly 
performed, the gold uſually remains in ſuch a proportion, in 
the ſame figure that the whole maſs had before the ſeparation 
of the ſilver by this menſtruum ; ſo that in this caſe, there 
is no reaſon to apprehend the gold's being torn into minute 
18 and diſſipated in ſome meaſure; tho? this can hardly 

prevented when the ſilver exceeds the three quarter propor- 
tion, in regard to the gold in the maſs. The artificers. there- 
fore, always make it their ſtudy to obſerve very exactly this 
proportion of the gold being one fourth part of the mixture 
and thence it is that the operation itſelf has been called 
1 


rom this operation we may learn how fallacious the exami- 


touchſtone, muſt neceſſarily prove. Cramer's Art. aſl. p. 195. 
QUARTER (Cycl.)—QuarTER, in corn meaſure, ſcems to 
have ſignified originally the fourth part of a ton in weight, or 
capacity. See WEIGHT. Y | 
QvVvARTER=-chord, in mining, is ſeven yards and a quarter, 
which the miner hath croſs-ways of his vein on either ſide, 
for liberty to lay his earth, ſtones, and rubbiſh on, and to 
waſh and dreſs up his ore. Houghton's compl. Miner in the 
Explan. of the Terms. - 
QUARTER of a /bip, is that part of the ſhip's hull which lies 
from the ſteerage-room to the tranſom, 


Chſe QuaRTERs, in a ſhip, thoſe places where the ſeamen 
quarter themfelves, in caſe of boarding, for their own defence 
and clearing the decks, &c. 


Fat QUARTER, in a ſhip. See Far, el. 


officers whoſe buſineſs is rummaging, ſtowing, and trimming 
the ſhip in the hold; to overlook the ſteward in his delivery 
of victuals to the cook; and in pumping or drawing out beer, 
or the like, They alſo are to keep their watch dul), in cond- 
ing the ſhip, or any other duty. | | 
ARTER-point of the compaſs, See PoinT, Oel. . 
ANT ER-wind, at fea, that which comes in abaft the main- 
.maſt ſhrouds, even with the quarter of the ſhip. f 
Qu TER, in the manege. To work from guarter to quarter, 
is to ride a horſe three times in end upon the firſt of the four 
lines of a ſquare; then changing your hand to ride him three 
times upon the ſecond; and ſo to the third and fourth, always 
changing hands and obſerving the ſame order. 
QuarTERs of a faddle, are the pieces of leather or ſtuff made 
faſt to the lower part of the ſides of a ſaddle, and hanging 
- 


» 


down below the faddle.., FL 

QuarTERs of a horſe, are the ſhoulders and fore-legs, called 
fore. quarters; and. the hips and hinder legs, called hind- 
' quarters. _ bet Mars cf RY 5 rih af 1 667 
WuarTERS of a horſe's foot, are the ſides of the coffin, compre- 
' hended between the toe and the heel on one fide and t' other 
of the foot. The inner quarters are thoſe oppolite to one ano- 
ther, facing from one foot to the other; and theſe are always 

| - weaker than che outſide quarter, which, lie on the external 
E cit ago no edt tide 20th crc 

Ne g A horſe is ſaid to he guarter caſt when, for any 
' difo 


ters of the hoof 3; and when the hoof thus cut grows anew, it 
is called new quarter. 2 Rade 23") | * uo 3 ; 
Has Quaxcraxs, aden in the bor of a horl's egg ex: 
tending from the cronet to the ſhoe, which voids blood, an 
occaſions a great. deal of pain, and makes the horſe 7 

| ERING the | 


10 178 7 
N G 91 fea language, the diſpoſing of 
the ſhip's company at the time of an engagement in ſuch a 
manner, that each may readily know where his ſtation is, and 
what he is to do: as, ſome. to the maſter, for the manage- 
ment of the ſails; ſome to aſſiſt the gunners, to traverſe th 
; ordnance z.ſome for plying the enemy with ſmall ſhot ; ſome 
to fill powder in the poder room; others to carty, it from 
| thence te the gunners in cartridges, %“. 
QUARTUM, por confringens, in avatomy, a. name given by 
| . ara and ſome others to the muſcle called by Albinus and 
| | Riglangs, erbiculares erit; and by Cowper and lane athens 
4 iter labiorum. 


Q Tus hyeidis muſculus, in anatomy, a name given by 
3L1 : Ve- 


1 


maſs; but experience has taught us, that aqua fortis diſſolves 


nation made with aqua fortis alone of the gold rubbed on tlie 


QuARTER-ma/ters, or QUARTEERS, in a man of war, thoſe 


liforder of the coffin, we are obliged to cut one of the gur. 
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Veſalius, Fabricius, and many other anatomiſls, to a muſcle 
now generally called the Een Prom ka 
QvarTVs ocnlum mwens, in anatomy, a name given by Veſa-|_ 
lius to one of the muſcles of the eye, called by ſome rectus in- 
erier, and by others humilis. 83 | | 
t is the depreſſor oculi of Albinus, being one of the guatuor 

recti oculi of that author. _ | 


QUATERNA ſolia, among botaniſts. See LEAF. X 
QUATOTON(I, in zoology, the name of an American bird 


of the wood-pecker kind, having a red creſt: on its head, and | 


two white lines running. down the ſides of the neck to the 
breaſt. It is called by Merenberg picus i mbrifœtus. 
QUATRICHROMA, in the Italian muſic, is what we call a 
demi ſemi- guaver, thirty-two whereof make a bar in common | | 
time. See TIME, TRIPLE, and BiscHROMA.' 
cocoa-tree. Hern. p. 79: | . | 
QUAUHAYOHUATTLI, in botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the tree whoſe fruit is the caſſia fiſtula of the 
ſhops. Hern. p. 87. I 
QUAUHTZONECOLTIM, in zoology, the American name 
for a bird called by moſt a quail, but eſteemed by Nieremberg 
a ſpecies of partridge. 
It is of the ſize of the European partridge, and of a browniſh 
colour, and ornamented with a creſt upon its head. There 
are alſo in America two other ſpecies of partridge much allied to 
this, the one with a yellow body, and black and white head; 
the other ſmall and brown, and without a creſt. Ray's Orni- 
thology, p. 304- | ; . 
QUEEN (cl.) - QykEx-bee, a term given by late writers to 
what uſed to be called the ing-bee, or king of the bees; a 
large and long-bodied bee, of which kind there is only one | | 
found in every ſwarm, and which is always treated wich the 
reateſt reſpect by the reſt, | kl 
This is, indeed, the parent of the ſwarm, and from the fœ- 
cundity of this one female, a whole hive is eaſily and ſoon re- 


peopled. : | | | | 
5 * to be obſerved, that the autumn and winter ſeaſons de- 
| ſtroy a great number of the bees; ſo that a hive, which was full 
in the ſummer, is often found ſo thinly peopled before the end 
of winter, that the bees ſeem only a few inhabitants in a very 
large city: by midſummer again this ſame hive ſhall, how- 
ever, be found ſo well filled with inhabitants, that there ſhall 
be a neceſſity of ſending out a colony in the name of a new 
ſwarm, and yet the hive will remain as full as it can well 
hold. This increaſe might well appear very amazing, if all the 
"remaining bees of the hive were ſuppoſed to be females, and to 
Join in it ; but how much more ſo when it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that it is all owing to one female, and that this queen- 
bee, or bee-mother, alone, has given origin to ſuch an im- 
menſe progeny? wg 5 | 
The form of this bee, and there being only one ſuch in a hive, 
naturally led all who ſaw it into an opinion of ſomething ſin- 
gular in its nature, and the antients determined that it muſt 
be the king over the reſt: they made it an abſolute monarch, 
and have ſuppoſed that all the buſineſs of the hive was done 
by its immediate orders; and that the ſeveral parties of bees 
allotted to work in the making the combs, in the filling their 
cells, in the ſtopping the crevices of the hives, and in carrying 
away the filth, &c. had all their ſeveral ſtations allotted them 
by this wife and provident monarch. This was giving great | | 
talents to the monarch-bee ; but this was mere fancy, and it is | ' 
plain, that if this creature rules, it is over a people who all“ 
perfectly well know their ſeveral buſineſs : but it rather ap- 
pears, that there is no ſovereignty at all, but that this creature 
is reſpected in a very high degree by the reſt as the common 
pare or me ⁰y ( TETDS 
There were not wanting among the antients, however, ſome 
who believed this large bee to be a female, and theſe 2 
chat ſhe brought forth only females like herſelf, which ſucceed- 4 
ed her in her reign. They had a very different opinion as to 
dhe origin of the common bees, not ſuppoſing them generated | | 
of animal parents like themſelves, but produced out of cor-| 
ruption, and born of the fleſh of a bull or cow. Nanny Ws 
later writers this opinion, notwithſtanding the ſanction of the 
et Virgil, has been laughed out of the world; yet it was 
Jag before the true origin of bees, even after this, was 
known. The author of the female monarchy, tho“ well ap 


i 


prized of this great bee being of the female ſex, yet ſuppoſed | | 
"that ſhe only produced young ones like herſelf; and pretended | | 
that the common bees copulated together for the production of 
other dees like themſelves : this, however, has been fince | 
found to be wholly erroneous, the female, or queen - bee, giving 
birth to all, and theſe common bees being of no ſex at all. 
Many of the authors who have not given into the idle ↄpinion 
of the dees being bred of putrid fleſh; have yet given'them an | | 
origin not leſs idle and ridiculous. They pretend that the bees |. 
are exempted from the pain of producing either eggs or young ; | | 
and that their offspring are formed of the juices of flowers, 
the different kinds, as the drones, females, &c. owing their 
"riſe to juices of different Kinds. Theſe, and a number of 
other falſe notions, have been propagated in regard to bees; 
but their true origin could not well be found till we were ina | | 
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QUAVITL, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the | 


F 


months of April and May, and the moſt certain t 


about ten days before: if ſhe be diſſected at other t 


experiment, indeed, becauſe it is always the deſtruction of 1 


the diſſections ſeem to make ſufficiently certain without thi 


| edge of a comb, ſhe is to be well obſerved at thoſe times; 


retires again. 


the common bees labour in making their combs on this oc: 


à numerous progeny,” and that ſhe has an immediate necelity 
| fene that ſhe is often forced to depoſit them in cells not 3 
will erect a whole large comb in one day. If the hive 


female bee will be ſoon found employed in her work, and x 


each cell, and appears in form of an oblong white body, fn 
either to the ſolid angle of the baſe, or to one of the ang 


4 


| 'ed by a guard of about twenty of the common bees, al . 


every cell as ſhe paſſch over, and fuch as ſhe finds het hit 
and fit for her purpoſe, ſhe reſts st; and introducing we 
der part of her body at the top, plunges it ſo deep 


QUE 


condition to fee what paſſes at certain times within t 

of the hive, which is Woke by the uſe of that 2 2 
tion the glaſs hive. By this, and by the help of diſſec 
we may eaſily inform ourſelves perfectly of the true ſta 
the caſe. * 

The parts of generation ate the ſubſects of our enc;; 
this purpoſe, and tho” the bodies of theſe animals bl 
theſe are uſually ſufficiently large to be diſtinguiſhed, often 
taking up more room in the abdomen than all the other n 
together. Thus, if the large long bodied bee be opened, th 
abdomen will be found to contain vaſt numbers of ob! 
bodies, which any one acquainted with inſects will eaſi a 
tinguiſh to be eggs: vaſt numbers of theſe are large 5 
to be obſervable by the naked eye, but when the at} 
glaſſes is called in, there are diſcerned a vaſt number of oh 
ſmaller eggs, which exceed all computation. It is ea 8 te. 
termine from this, that this creature, ſo long eſteemed a 5 


long, 


nouph 
ſtance of 


is in reality a female, and is in condition to give birth to z 


very numerous poſterity. ; 

In order to diſtinguiſh this, however, a proper time muſt he 
choſen for the diſſection, and the moſt proper of all is wh 
the creature is juſt ready to depoſit her eggs. This is in he 


ime of all i 
been received 


ö diſſe imes, the eg 
are leſs viſible; and particularly in winter, there requites a gal 


glaſs to ſhew the rudiments of them. This is a diſagreeable 


when ſhe is in a hive where a new ſwarm have 


future ſwarm ; all the eggs we ſce in the diſſected female be. 
ing what would have produced bees to labour for our bereft 

When the body of one of the drones is opened, there ; 
found, inſtead of theſe vaſt numbers of eggs, a part ſeemins 
proper for a male organ of generation; and in the abdomen; 
number of veſſels running in ſeveral windings and contortions 
and filled with a milky humour. Theſe ſeem deſtined for th 
important ufe of impregnating the eggs in the belly of the fe 
male, and it is very natural to determine from this that thel 
are the males, | | | 

The common bees, when diſſected, at whatever time of the 
year, never ſhew the leaſt marks of any ſex at all. The in- 
teſtines of theſe bees are found at times to be more or lk 
diſtended with honey, and with rough wax; but there ar 


never diſcovered any eggs, nor any of the winding ſemin © 


veſſels, ſo that it is plain they have no ſhare in propazat- 
ing the ſpecies: and the obſervation of the ſwarms from tine 
to time, with the aſſiſtance of glaſs hives, gives proof to whit 


evidence. © | | 

The female bee reſides within the center of the hive, always 
living in one of the ſpaces between the combs ; if ſhe oc 
ſionally comes out to the ſurface, and is ſeen walking over the 


for her only buſineſs is the Jaying her eggs in ſome of the 
empty cells of that part of the comb, which done, ſhe alwa 


In order to ſee the female, or mother bee, employed in thi 
operation, we are to obſerve in the morning hours, betwet 
ſeven and ten, what paſſes in a glaſs hive into which a ſwan 
have been received a few days before. The ſpeed with whid 


ſion is almoſt incredible, and they ſeem not only to labour v 
have cells to depoſit their honey in, but to know that the 
rent bee is at this time loaded with eggs for the production 


of cells for the depoſiting them in. This neceffity is ſo u- 


niſhed ; tho” the bees labour ſo vigorouſly, that they of 
narrowly watched at theſe times in the morning hours, th 


be ſeen dropping her tail by turns into ſeveral cells'tvery di 
If the combs be examined a day or two after this, they vl 


alfo be found to contain the eggs; one of theſe is placed f 


compoſed by the thombs which form the triangutar baſe d 
cell, and is always attached in ſuch a manner, that it lis 
Sn an Terror pohodon, 750 0 2Nepk ty mr Wgnne nn 
"The fat'Ylafs hives are the moſt favourable for the mif 
: thefe obſervations, fince in thoſe the combs are ſo narros 
fo numerous, that the whole is taken in view at's time, 
one ſide or the other; and there are always ferent ® 
to be made eholce of for the operation; in the mämicſe e 
of April and Mar, the female mother bee will be uſual 
Walking very ſoberly over one or other of theſe combs, 


themſelves in fuch x manner; that their faces are ene 
Ward ber, and all paying her the greateſt marks of bon 
and adoration. As ſtie walks along in this ate, the 22 
jo b 
depoſites one cl 5 


* 


tail touches the bottom. Then 
tune ldi of view. vil af 
% l 
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Aus is at that time covered with a glutinous mat- 
wag 1 ne 1 to the place where it is laid: from this 


1 


ter, whi 
cell the fe 2 

a e written of the polity of bees, have 
—— the time of the female bee's lay ing her eggs as a 
ſeaſon of feſtivity and rejoicing in the hive; but this does not 
ug l appear to be the caſe, the few bees which attend her on 
aps 3 ſeem the only ones that know any thing of the 
aalen and their behaviour ſavours more of homage and re- 


ſpect than of joy: they are continually ſtroking and bruſhing 


her clean with their legs and with their trunks, and offer her 


"> ; uths the fineſt honey, when ſhe has occa- 
1 Ed. The reſt are all ene in their proper offi- 
0 nd the work of the hive goes on as uſual ; and, indeed, 
2 den that it does ſo, for this time of rejoicing would be of 
mo bad conſequence to the affairs of the hive, if carried on 
e ſince the female bee is thus employed, more or 
leſs, during the whole ſummer months. TL 
When the female bee bas laid fix or ſeven eggs, Ihe always 
takes a time of reſpite or repoſe; and during this time, the 
bees which form her levee are doubly buſy in their careſſes, 


ſome bruſhing her head and breaſt with their trunk, but ſeve- 


; ays employed together to cleanſe the hinder rings 
67 ne” Which ED ts. fouled by being thruſt into the 
cells. When this is done, ſhe begins again; but Mr. Reau- 
mur obſerves, that he never could ſee a female Jay more than 
ten or twelve eggs at one time : he ſuppoſes that his preſence 
diſturbed the creature, and finally drove her into the inner 
parts of the hive, where ſhe might continue her works in cells 
leſs expoſed. It is not difficult to compute'* the number of 
evvs which the female lays every day, from the ſwarm which 
is ready to leave the hive at the end of May : this ſwarm 
uſually amounts to at leaſt twelve thouſand, and as the hive 
out of which theſe depart is not the leſs peopled by their loſs, 
it is evident that they were all the produce of the eggs de- 
poſited by the female in the preceding months of April, with 
2. part of March, and a few of the firſt days of May. On a 
moderate computation on theſe principles it will appear, that 
the female bee cannot lay leſs than two hundred eggs every 
day, for a long ſpace of time together; and this, tho ſeem- 
ingly a monſtrous increaſe, is yet much leſs than-that of ſome | 
other of the winged inſects, in one of which, a two-winged 
fly, that author counted no leſs than twenty thouſand living 
worms, all ready to be depoſited by the parent, and to be- 
come flies of the ſame kind. : : 
It has been ſtrongly objected againſt this ſyſtem, that tho' the 
female bee lays eggs, ſhe is not the only one that lays ; and 
many will not give up the opinion of the common bees alſo 
laying ſome eggs, tho' but a few in number; obſerving, that 
if each of theſe lay only four or five eggs, it would be enough 
to give birth to a whole ſwarm, without ſuppoſing that this 
prodigious fœcundity belonged to the female bee alone: but 
this is running into the old error of the female producing guy 
females like herſelf ; whereas if we obſerve the cells in which 
we ſee the female depofit her eggs, we ſhall in the ſequel find 
the common bees produced from theſe eggs, and iſſuing out of 
theſe cells: this is a ſufficient proof to any fair reaſoner, 
ſince it appears very plain, that if the female produces them, 
they do not produce one another. It is alſo evident, that not 
only theſe common, or working bees, but alſo the drones, or 
male bees, are produced from the eggs of this ſame female; 
and there is this remarkable forecaſt in the female, that ſhe 
always depoſits the eggs which are to give origin to theſe, in 
peculiar cells, proper for the reception of the worms which 


are to be hatched from them. It is to be obſerved, in examin- 


ing a hive, that there are always ſome combs, or ſome parts 
at leaſt of combs, the cells of which are much larger than 
thoſe of the other parts or combs : theſe large cells are de- 
ſtined for the reſidence of the larger worms, which are to pro- 
duce the drones or male bees 1t has been obferved as a mi- 
raculous ſingularity by ſome, that the female bee always knows 
before hand, whether the egg ſhe is going to lay will produce 
2 male or a common bee; and that according to this know- 
ledze, ſhe never depoſits the eggs for a male in a ſmaller. cell, 
nor that of a common bee in a large one; but there is, in 
reality, leſs wonder in this than is ſuppoſed, for the 1 of 
Which the drones are to be hatched are much larger while in 
the body of the female than thoſe of which the common bees 
Ire to be produced, and the whole occaſion of this choice in 
Tezard to the placing of them is, that when the creature finds 
; large. egg coming forth, ſhe ſeeks one of the large cells to 
all it in; and when the common ſmall eggs are coming, 
1 coments herſelf with the common cells. | 
k ' very natural to believe, that the female bee lays a third 
„. ind of eggs; and that beſides producing many thouſand com- 
Pigs or working bees, and many hundreds of the males or 
ng ſhe ought to lay one egg at leaſt capable of producing 
2 female like herſelf, which is to be the mother of a future 
Per, = and the queen of the preſent race; ſince without ſuch 
tg; their leader, the young brood would never leave the 
What nature of a colony, and ſettle themſelves elſewhere. 


male paſſes to ſeveral others, where ſhe depoſits her | 


ſwarm, is not wonderful far the product of the 


dat we thus perceive ought to be the caſe, is alſo found in 
reality to de ſo, and the wo. A beſides the other kinds of 
; f 


4 
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egge, is found by a ſtrict obſervation to lay alſo eggs of this 
kind. We might perhaps only expect one female bee to be 
produced for each ſwarm, but as nature has ſeemed every 
where prodizal in the manner of the increaſe of her works, ſo 
it is in this caſe alſo. What millions of ſecds are produced 
on a common elm-tree, for one that ſtrikes and ſucceeds ſo well 
as to grow up to be a tree? And of the number of young 
produced from the ſpawn of a carp, how few live to the fis 
of a parent? Thus it alſo is in regard to the female cs; 
nature, tho' it has allotted only one of this kind, as abſolutely 
neceſſary to the new ſwarm, yet has given abundance of chances 
for that one to ſucceed, by the female's uſually laying at 
leaſt ten eggs for the production of the female offspring, and 
often not leſs than twenty : there are, indeed, ſome ſeaſons 
when not one fem le is produced; but in theſe ſeaſons there is 
no ſwarm going out from the old hive, the creatures being in- 
formed by nature, that they have no buſineſs for combs and 
cells when they can have no offspring to rear in them. 

The working bees are not only very obedient to, and very 
careful of their queen, or female parent; but they are alſo very 


ſolicitous about her progeny. This is very evident in the 


ſtructure of the cells, which they prepare for the reception of 
thoſe eggs which are to be hatched into females. It has been 
before obſerved, that they prepare larger cells for the eggs 
which are to become drones, or male bees, than for thoſe 
which are to produce workers like themſelves. The large cells 
deſtined fer the drones are, however, of the ſame ſhape and 
figure with the others, differing only in ſize; but this is not 


the caſe with thoſe deſtined for the female offspring : theſe 


are not only very large, but very clumſily contrived, for the 
ſake of ſtrength ; their ſides being much thicker than thoſe of 
the reit, and their figure oval. The bees are extremely ſparing 
of their wax on all other occaſions, but for the conſtruction 


of theſe royal cells, as they may not improperly be called, 


they are as remarkably profuſe: one of the royal cells will 
weigh more than an hundred and fifty of the common kind. 
The bees are no more ſparing of the room than of the mate- 
rials in the conſtruction of theſe royal habitations : they are 
often placed near the center of a comb, and a vaſt number of 


other cells are deſtroyed for their baſe ; often alſo they hang 


down from the reſt of the comb, in form of ſtalactitæ from 
the roofs of ſubterraneous caverns. | 


A cell of this kind, when firſt formed, repreſents an acorn 


cup; but it is ſoon lengthened beyond the poſſibility of re- 


taining that figure, and it remains thus till the creature is 


hatched from the chryſalis or nymph ſtate, and comes out of it 3 
after which the bees, to loſe no room in the hive, form other 
common cells upon it, and the only remaining mark of the 


female cell, is the appearance of a knot in the place where it 
once ſtood. : 


The number of cells deſtined to receive the eggs which are to 


produce female bees are ſo few, and they are commonly 


placed in ſuch cloſe parts of the hive, that there is no great 


probability of the ſeeing the female employed in laying her 
eggs in them: there is no reaſon to doubt the fact, however, 
ſince when we know that ſhe lays eggs for the production of 


the male and the working bees, there is no wonder that ſhe 


ſhould alſo lay ſome for the production of females like her- 
ſelf. | | wo. 


It might ſeem much harder to conceive how ſo vaſt a number 


of bees ſhould be produced from this one, as we know are 
produced from her ; but when one of the females is opened, 


the vaſt number of eggs diſcovered in each of her ovaries 
makes the prodigious increaſe no way wonderful. 


Swammerdam obſerved, that the number of veſicles in the 


ovary of the female bee, was aſtoniſhingly great ; he eaſily 
counted an hundred and fifty in each ovary, and could count 


about ſeventeen eggs in each veſicle large enough to be diſtinctly 


viſible; each ovary contains, therefore, two thouſand five 


hundred and fifty eggs, and both ovaries five thouſand: one 


hundred. When we find ſo many eggs at once diſtinguiſh- 


able by their ſize, it will be eaſy to.conceive, according to 
the common courſe of nature in the propagation of inſeQts, 


that there may be more than as many too ſmall to be yet diſ- 


tinguiſhable; and. at that rate, the number of twelve thou- 


ſand bees, which is the quantity that compoſes a moderate 
| of one 
female for one ſeaſon. Reaumuyr's Hiſt. Inſ. Vol. X. p. 111-- 
1 | Ley Scores, | EAN MLA 


El, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the Chineſe to u 


prone earth found in many parts of the Eaſt. EY 
t 


4 4 


It is of the nature of an indurated clay, and in ſome 
approaches to the talcs, as our ſteatites and the galactites do. 


It is very white and abſterſive, uſed by the women of China 
to take off ſpots from the ſkin, and) render it ſoft and ſmooth, 


as the Italian ladies uſe tale of Venice. They ſometimes uſe 
the fine powder of this ſtone dry, rubbing it on the hands 


and face after waſhing. Sometimes mix it in pomatum. 
Kircher's China 1 — * N 


QUEM. redaitum redait, in law, an old writ which lay where a 
rent-charge, or other rent, which was not rent · ſervice, was 
granted by fine holding of the grantor. If the tenant would 
8 then che grantce might 

W. | ö 


have had this writ. - Terms 
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QUERCERA, in medicine. See Ep1ALos. | 
QUERCUS, the oat, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, 


QUERQUEDULA, in zoology, the name by which authors 


 QyERQUEDULA criflata, the cręſted unh a name given by 
i ſome others to a ſpecies of duck, remarkable 


QUESTOR (Gel. )—The ae was called the firſt ſtep of 


Que, in law, is ufed where an information is exhibited 
. , againftany perſon on a penal ſtatute at the ſuit of the king, 


Z to he ſeen by the naked eye, | | 
| 8 ſoft foſſile ſtone, of a pale blutſh colour, from which 
1s: and waſhing. It is alfo| 


75 * 
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UEMI, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors fot the nigel-! 
la, or geth. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | | 


the characters of which are theſe: the flower is of the catkin 
kind, and is compoſed of a-great number of apices affixed to 
an axis by ſlender copillaninrne> and ſtanding in thick cluſters. 


Theſe afe male or barren flowers, and the embryo fruit grows 


in other parts of the ſame tree: theſe finally ripen into acorns 
ſurrounded with their cups, and containing a kernel which 
readily ſplits into two parts. To theſe characters it is to be 
added, that all the oaks have ſinuated leaves. | 
The ſpecies of a4, enumerated by. Mr. Tournefort, are theſe: 
1. The broad-leaved oa, with ſhort pedicles, called by au- 
thors the male-aat. 2. The broad-leaved oat, with longer 
pedicles, called by authors the fema!e-oak. 3. The ever-green 
broad-leaved oat. 4. The common cal, with very long pe- 
dicles. 5. The ſmall oak, called the phagus and #ſculus by the 
old writers. 6. The oak, with large acorns and echinated 
cups. + 7. The oa#'with ſmall acorns and rough cups. 8. The 
Burgundy oak, with rough acorn cups. 9. The dwarf oat, 
which ſeldom grows to more than a foot high. 10. The 
- woolly-leaved cat. 11. The ſmall gall-bearing oat. 12. The 
dal with prickly, not woolly leaves, producing ſmall galls. 
13. The ſmaller prickly-leaved eat. 14. The dwarf gall-oat, 
with cluſtered galls. Taurn. Inſt. p. 82. See Oax. 
Quercus marina, the ſea- at, in botany, the name of one of 
1e broad-leaved dichotomous fea-fucuſes. ; 
t is not agreed among the late botaniſts what was the /#a-0at 
of Theophraſtus; and the moſt antient botaniſts, Cluſius and 


Czfalpinus ſuppoſe it to have been a ſpecies of the ſhrubby] 


coraline; but that ſeems by no means to have been the caſe, 
ſince Theophraſtus ſays his ſea-oak had a long, thick, and 
fleſhy leaf, whence we may much more naturally conclude 
it to have been of the fucus claſs. Park. Herb. 294. Gen. 
1378, Cc. Dale, Pharmac. p. 56. | 


QUERFAA, in the materia medica of the Arabians, a name 


given by Aviſenna and others to cinnamon, when gathered 
with the wood of the young branches. | 
It was a common practice in the early times not to ſtrip the 
ſmall bark from medicinal trees, but to cut off the little boughs 
and uſe them bark and wood together. This the Greeks called 
12#amomum, or woody cinnamon, and the Arabians quer- 
ag, guerſe, or kerfe. Ke | 
call the teal. 
This is the ſmalleſt of all the duck kind. Its beak is black, 
and its head and the upper part of its neck of a reddiſh brown; 
but there runs on each {ide of the head a green ſtreak from be- 
hind'the eyes quite to the back part, and between theſe there 
is a black ſpot under the eyes; there is a white line which ſe- 
the reddiſh colour from the green. The lower part of 


e neck, the ſhoulders, and the fides are very beautifully va- 


riegated with black and white ſtreaks. The breaſt and belly | 


are of a duſky greyiſh white. The wings have ſome white in 
them, and the legs are of a pale brown. There is a black 
ſpot on the rump in the male, which is wanting in the female. 
he head alſo in that ſex is leſs beautifully coloured. Rays 
Ornithol. p. 290. Wes, 


onius 
for a tuft of feathers of an inch and an half long, hanging 
down from the back part of its head, and thence called the tate 
duck ; but more known among authors by the name capo negro. | 
Balli de Avib. See Caro negro. 1 patahe 


| s, who were generally employed in the 
_ provinces abroad, affigned to them ſeverally by lot, no ſooner 

returned from their provincial adminiftration, than they took 
their 3 the ſenate; and from that time forward, from 


the rank of equeſtrians, or what we commonly call knights, 
became ſenators for life. Afiddleton of Rom. Senate. p. 85 * 


Ser Su Fa rg and SENATOR «x 


and the party who is informer, when the penalty for breach of 

tha ſtatute is to be divided hetween them; and the in- 
forming proſecutes for the king and himſelf. Frach 340. 
QUICKSILVER 


(Cycl.)—This mineral is frequently found na-| 


tive in the earth, in its own fluid form; ſometimes 
large quantities together in the accidental cavities of tone, 


running out in a ſtream as the miners break the maſſes : | 


but chis is: s frequent; its more common appearance being in 
ſmall parcels, and often in fingle globules, ſcarce large enough 
| odged in great abundance in the 


is. eaſdy ſeparated by poundi 
—— — 2 — manner in ſome of the 
harder ſtones, and in various ſpecies of earths. . 


much more y And it i the form of an ore S 
tied 


being penetrated by, and intimately mixed with ſulphur, 
and the concrete being by no means ta be known for fc. 


ſilver penetrated by ſulphur that makes this ore, ſince 


tile, in form of a ſhort down. 


lying in 


| There are no damps in theſe mines, but the miſchi 


\ 


= 


ſilver to the naked eye, but being a red maſs of, a ſtony 


= 


neſs, called cinnaben: and we are very ſure that it is gt. 


We are 


not only able to ſeparate guict ſiluer eaſily from it; but by a 


ſtony maſs perfectly the ſame with this. 

The cinnabar is of a different form and appearance, accord. 

ing to the quantity of ſulphur it contains, being uſually ftriated 
) 


and that ſometimes with broader, ſometimes with finer ſtriz. 


mixture of guict ſlver and ſulphur, we are able to make a fed 


and the quantity of quick/ifver in this is very great, the riches 


maſſes containing fix parts guickfilver to one of ſulphur; and 


the poorer uſually half. It is ſometimes found in large and 


pure maſſes, and ſometimes in ſmaller particles, lodged in dif. 


ferent earths and ſtones. Theſe are ſometimes few in number 


and placed ſeparately, and fo of little value; but in other 
maſſes they are placed very thick in congeries, and are then 
ſeparated by pounding and waſhing, and worked for quiz. 


ſilver. : 
Beſide this pure ore of guicſſiluer, there is another much leſs 


rich; but which is worked in ſome places to conſiderable a0. 
vantage: as the former is a mixture of quic4/ilver and ſulphur 
alone, this is a mixture of thoſe two, and of many other ſub. 
ſtances, and appears in form of a moderately hard tone, 


uſually of a duſky orange colour ; but not rarely of a greeniſh 
brown, and ſometimes blackiſh. This has very little bright- 


neſs, and nothing of the ſtriated texture of the cinnabar. 

The manner of ſeparating guickfiiver from its ores, is by 
pounding them, and waſhing off the ſuperfluous matter by 
repeated affuſions of water ; then adding iron filings to the 
remainder, the whole is diſtilled in large iron retorts, and the 


| mercury comes over pure into the receiver. In ſome places 


where the ore is very rich, they only powder it, and put it 


into long- necked earthen veſſels, which they ſtop with bundles 


of moſs: theſe they invert into other veſſels buried in the 
ground, and then making a fire about them, the quick/iiur 
becomes ſeparated and drains through the maſs into the under- 
pots. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 627. e 

It is very difficult to bring 91 ver to the great teſt of the 
burning-glaſs, By which all the other imperfect metals are 
eaſily tried; but with proper cautions ſomething is to be learn- 
ed of it by this means : 8 | 15 
If quickfilver be expoſed to the focus on a piece of charcoal, on 
a tile, or in a coppel, the effect is the ſame, it very ſoon is 
wholly diffipated in form of a thick ſmoak ; but if precipitate | 
per ſe, that is, mercury calcined alone by a long digeſtion on a 
flow fire, be placed in the focus, it ſeems at firſt to melt and 
run, but immediately after is diflipated in a thick ſmoak, 
leaving a ſmall quantity of an extremely fine powder upon the 
This powder, on being con- 
tinued in the focus, finally runs together into a yellowiſh glaß; 
in ſeveral parts of which there may be diſtinguiſhed mal 
white, ſhining, metalline particles, which ſeem to be /iver. 
If the precipitate per ſe be expoſed to the focus on a piece df 
charcoal, it is ſeen to melt and run into ſmall globules of pure 
mercury, which ſoon after begin to fume and are diſſipated en- 
tirely. It appears, therefore, upon the whole, that there is in 
quickſilver an oil, which may be ſeparated by long digeſtion 
over a flow fire; and that the matter diveſted of that, is 10 
longer mercury, but a mere calx or a red earth, this being pro- 
perly the baſis of this meta]; that this calx does not vitrify n 
the manner of the other calxes of the metals, being too vol · 
latile for that, and eaſily flying off in the fire; and 15 
that this oil of mercury is not different from the other o 
even thoſe of the vegetable kind, ſince common charcoal coil 
ſupply its place by means of its oil, and reſtore the calxto 
running mercury again. As to the ſmall remainder of ea 
after the diſſipation of the calx of mercury, which run into 
glaſs with metalline ſpecks, it is much to be queſtioned whe 
ther it be not owing to ſome impurity in the mercury. Mew 
Acad. Par. 1709. — ein THe, 
The mines of Friuli afford at preſent very large quantities & 
quickſifver, ſome native, or virgin, which they call jung st 
and obtain either out of natural beds in the rocks, of by 
waſhing the ore in which it lies diſperſed in ſmall globuls3 
but the far greateſt part is not viſible to the eye in the ſom 
of quick/ilyer, nor can be ſeparated from the ore without the 


belp of fire. Kircher, in his Mundus ſubterraneous, gives? 


moſt frightful deſcription of this mine; but it is not more ter 
rible than others of the ſame kind, It is remarkable, dat 
the entrance into it is not high-up in the hills, as is uſually 

caſe; but upon a level ground, and in the ſtreets of the tom” 
This ſubje&s them to great inconveniences from water, but 


they have admirable machines for the draining it out 38% 


The deſcent is by ladders near ninety fathoms oo. 41 
mercury itſelf getting into the bodies of the workmen — 
much greater and more general, tho? not fo ſudden, * 
effects of the damps in our lead and coal mines, and the 


iT he elaboratory belonging to theſe mines has furnaces exp 

of working fifty retorts at a time. There are generally 

teen of "theſe furnaces at work at once, ſo that eight 

dred retorts are the general number in conſtant uſe. a 

The retorts ſtand in double rows on each ſide the furnace 

row of thirteen below, ahd a row of twelve above. Th 
| 3 | | 
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QUINNET, in mining, the name of a tool uſed in the cleav- 
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| QUILLOBO, in botany, a name given by ſome to a ſpecics of 
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| nts all eſteemed quick/ifver a poiſon, and it muſt be 
eie have diſmal effects; the unhappy people employed 
in preparing it ſeldom live more than three or four years, and 
33 die miſerably : and ſuch as take it internally, or by way 
of unguents, without great care, often ſuffer for their im- 


CC. 2 . 
ä _ proper regulation, however, it is a moſt powerful and 


noble medicine, opening obſtructions, and attenuating viſcid 


in the very remoteſt parts of the body. ; 
e Nor 2 guiclſilver now in uſe are, I. Athiops 
mineral. 2. Factitious cinnabar. 3. Corroſive ſublimate. 4. 
Mercurius dulcis. 5. Mercurius calcinatus, commonly called 
precipitate per "a 6. White precipitate. 7. Red precipitate, 
or red corroſive mercury. 8. Coralline mercury. 9. Tur- 
bith mineral. See MERCURY, Oe. 5 
Water in which quickfitver has lain for ſome time, tho inſipid, 
is ſaid by Van Helmont to deſtroy worms ; and Mr. Boyle 
ſ-ems to recommend it as an innocent and effectual coſmetic. 
Works abr. Vol. III. p. 345. 

QUID juris clamat, in law, a writ that lies where I grant the re. 
verſion of my tenant for life by fine in the king's court, and 
the tenant will not attorn ; then the grantee ſhall have this 

writ to compel him. Terms of Law. 

QUIJUBATUI, in zoology, the name of an American ſpecies 
of peroquette. | 25 
It is of the ſize of a lark, and in general of a yellow colour. 
Its eyes are black, and its beak grey. The edges of its wings 
are of a duſky green, and its tail long and yellow. It is a 
very beautiful bird, and very eaſily tamed. Marggraves 

ift. Braſil. So | | 

00 L, in zoology, the name of a ſmall animal of the ferret 
kind, frequent in the Weſt Indies, and famous for its combat 
with ſerpents. See the article QUIRPELE. i 

QUILAQUIL, in natural hiſtory, the name given by the people 
of the Phillipine iſlands to a very beautiful ſpecies of parrots, 
which is commonly found wild in the woods there. It is all over 
of a fine green colour, and is ſmaller than the common par- 
rots, and has a broad black bill and black legs. It is a very 
wild bird, and will not learn any thing. 


ketmia, called alſo quingombo. See QUINGOMBO. 

QUINA folia, among botaniſts. See LEAF. 

QUINCE, cyd:nia, in botany, &c. See CyponIa. 
The fruit of the quince is aftringent and ſtomachic, but its 
chief uſe in the ſhops is in the Hrupus cydontarum, or ſyrup 
of quinces, prepared from its juice with ſugar, which is a very 


pleaſant ſyrup. 


QUINGOMBO, in botany, the name given by the people of 


Congo to a ſpecies of ketmia, diſtinguiſhed by Mr. Tourne- 
fort by the name of the &etmia Braſilienſis folio ficus fructu py- 
ramidato ſulcato, the fig-leaved Brafilian ketmia, with a pyra- 
midal ſulcated fruit. See KETMIA. f | P 


ing rocks by means of gunpowder. This is a ſort of wedge 
fitted to the flat ſide of what is called the gun; that is, a cylin- 
dric piece of iron, only flatted in one part, to receive this, 


and drilled through. When a proper hole has been made in | 
the rock by the borer, the powder is put in, and then the 


orifice being ſtopped by the gun, and that wedged in by this 
quinnet, the powder being fired by a train communicating | 
with the hole drilled through the gun, exerts all its force on 


the rock, and ſplits it in ſeveral directions at one exploſion. 
iloſ Tranſ. No. 167. See MINING. 


QUINQUANGULAR-lzaf; among botani 
| _-leaf,, 1g botaniſts. See LEAF. 
QU NQUEFOLICM, cjr:guefiil, in botany. See C1NQueroiz. 


QUINQUENNES, in ſome old hiſtorians, a name given to a 


certain people of India, among whom the women began to 


ear children at five years old, and ſeldom lived to more than 
eight years. Pliny gives us this account, and Solinus, who 
repeats it from him, increaſes the miracle by telling us, that 
J were a nation of women who had no men among 


em 585 | | 
WINQUEPRIMI, among the Romans, the five principal men 
* e — of every municipal town. Pitiſe. in voc. 
ITY, - the naval architecture of the antients, a 
. .; © en to a galley which had five rows of gars. "They 
meas their * in general into monocrota and polycrota; 
former had only one tire of rowers, the latter had ſeveral 


; for ſuch a veſſel we have an account of in the time of 
Wavy Avrers which r equired no lefs than four thouſand men to 


Meibom has taken off 
ks ever having been ſu 
an 5 ſuppoſed neceſſary for ſuch a number of rows of oars 
the 2 e them, by finding a better way of placing 
the antien 4 others had thought of The gquingneremes of 
hundred wh ad four hundred and twenty men in each, three 

tan which were rowers, and the reſt ſoldiers. The 
of theſe ſhine Meffina, confiſted of three hundred and thirty 
hundred any } and the Carthaginian, at Lilybeeum of three 
and ffty foot 1 fry of the ſame ſize. Each veſſel was an hundred 
Were cont ned 8 . an hundred and _ thouſand men 

SUPPL, Vor. I "0 —_— ad fifty thouſand 


fry; them, from two or three, up to twenty, thirty, or even | 
1 


ch a veſſel, by reducing the enormous 


— 


from the imaginary improbability of 


in the other, with the apparatus and proviſions neceſſary for ſuch 
expeditions as they were intended for. This gives ſo grand 
an idea of the antient naval armaments, that ſome have queſ- 
tioned the truth of the hiſtory; but we find it related by Po- 
lybius, an hiſtorian too authentic to be queſtioned, and who 
"erg his wonder at it while he relates it. Meibom de 

rirem. a 


QUINQUEPARTITE<-zaf, among botaniſts. See LeAF. 
QUINQUERT ONES, among the Romans, an appellation gi- 


or pentathlon. | 

QUINQUERTIUM, among the Romans, was the ſame with 
the Grecian pentathlon, comprehending the five exerciſes of 
running, leaping, throwing, darting, and wreſtling. See the 
article PENTATHLON, cl. 

QUINQUINA (Cycl.) — The moſt accurate account we have 
ever received of the tree which produces the quinguina, or Pe- 
ruvian bark, is from Mr. de la Condamine, who in travelling 
through ſome parts of America, choſe the route of Loxa, 
where the fineſt bark is gathered, and where the greateſt num- 
ber of the trees are found; and taking inſtructions from Mr. 
de Juſſieu, as to what enquiries were moſt neceſſary to be made, 
informed himſelf very much at large about it. 

The fineſt bark, and the greateſt quantity, he informs us, was 
gathered on Cajanuma, ſituated two leagues and an half to the 
ſouth of Loxa and this is the very place where the firſt bark 
that was ſent into Europe was gathered, He found means to 
remain a night on his journey on this mountain, and in his 
return took a branch from one of the trees which had both 
flowers and ripe fruit on it, as is the caſe with this tree 
throughout the whole year, and this branch was the ground of 
his figures, as the obſervations he made in the journey were 
of his accurate account of the tree. 
Ihe natives reckon three ſpecies of bark, the reddiſh, the 
yellowiſh, and the white. The laſt of theſe has very little 
virtue, and the other two are nearly equal in goodneſs, tho' 
the world gives it in favour of the red. Theſe two are the 
barks of trees which have no difference in their leaves, fruits, 
or flowers; and which even the people who are continually 
employed in the ſervice cannot diſtinguiſh at ſight, but pierce 
the bark with a knife, to ſce the difference, the yellowiſh being 
thus found to be' tenderer and paler coloured than the other. 
The trees which produce theſe two ſorts grow indiſcriminately 
one by another, and the bark is gathered indifferently from 
both; and in drying the diſtinction . them becomes yet 
leſs viſible, ſince both acquire a browniſh colour. | 
The tree which produces the white q-11#quina has rounder and 
rougher leaves, the flower alſo is whiter, and the fruit larger, 
and its outer covering whitiſh, This tree uſually grows near 
the top of the mountain, and is not found among the other 
kinds; they uſually being found about the midway of the 
height, and principally in hollows, or in the more cloſe or 
ſheltered places. Some have ſuſpected, that this difference of 
the trees which produce white, and the other barks, was only 
owing to the more cold and expoſed fituation it had on the 
top of the mountain ; and thus much is well known as to the 
bark in general, that the warmer the place is where it grows, 
the greater are its virtues. | 5 
The quinquina tree never grows in the plains; it is a conſtant 
inhabitant of the mountains, and is eaſily known from the 
trees it grows among by its ere& growth, and its height when 
of any conſiderable age, as it always carries its head above the 
reſt. Theſe trees are never found in clumps or cluſters toge- 
ther, but always ſeparate and ſingle among other kinds. They 


enough ; ſome are as thick as a man's body, but the more 
uſual are about nine inches in diameter. 
It is very rare, however, to find any large ones at this time 


for it having made them bark all the trees, and theſe having 
all periſhed by it; for the old trees never recover the barking, 
tho” the young ones frequently do. 5 

They uſe no other inſtrument for barking the trees than a 
common knife, which the workman thruſts through the bark 
at as great a height as he can reach, and then bearing hard 
upon it, brings it down to the bottom, cutting all the way. 
If there be any difference, as ſome have pretended, between 
the bark that was at firſt imported, and that which we now 
receive, it muſt be wholly owing to the different ages of the 
trees it was then and is now procured from; that having been 
the bark of old trees, and there being now none but young 
ones: this gentleman having ſcarce ſeen any there that were 
thicker than a man's arm, or above twelve or fifteen feet high ; 
and thoſe which they cut young always throw out new ſhoots 
from the bottom. | * 99 93 
In the times when the bark was firſt brought into uſe, the 


value on the thinneſt; but the latter preference is moſt reaſon- 
able; ſince it is not founded on fancy, but on the experi- 
ments made by the Engliſh and other nations of the different 
virtues, and the reſult of chemical analyſes. E 

There was once an opinion, that there were certain ſeaſpna 
to be obſerved for the gathering the bark, and that it ought 


| always to be done in the decreaſe of the moon; but epe- 
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ven to thoſe who had gained the victory in the guingquertium 
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grow to a very conſiderable fize, when ſuffered to remain long 


on the mountain where the bark is gathered, the great demand 


world preferred the thickeſt pieces, now they ſet the greateſt - 
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nence has ſhewed theſe to be idle opinions, and it is now 
gathered at all times if the weather be dry. When the bark 
is taken off, it is laid in the ſun till perfectly dry; the omit- 
ing this circumſtance, and packing up the bark while moiſt, 
has occaſioned it often to become mouldy, and ſpoil, and the 
merchants have attributed this to the taking it off in a wrong 
time of the moon, when it was wholly owing to its being put 
into the ſkins while too moiſt. „ 
The leaves of the guinguina- tree ſtand on pedicles of about 
half an inch long; they are very ſmooth and gloſſy, and of a 
beautiful green ; bur ſomewhat paler on the under fide than the 
upper. They are perfectly ſmooth at the edges, and are of an 
oblong figure, pointed at the end, and rounded at that part 
which joins to the ſtalk. They are-from two and an half to 
three inches in length, and from an inch and an half to two 
inches in breadth. The middle rib of che leaf · is rounded on 
the upper ſide, and is uſually of a reddiſh colour, eſpecially 
towards the pedicle; and the whole leaf often becomes red, 
when perfectly mature. All the ſmall branches towards the 
top of the tree terminate in one or more cluſters of flowers, 
which, before they are open, reſemble in their ſhape and 
their bluiſh grey _—_ thoſe of the common lavender. Mem. 
Acad. Scienc. Par. 1738. es 
When theſe open, they change their colour: each ſtalk that 
| ſuſtains one of theſe cluſters of flowers ariſes from the ala of 
one of the leaves, and divides into a great number of ſmal] 
branches, each of which is terminated by a cup divided into 
five parts, which ſuſtains a flower reſembling that of the hya- 
cinth. It is compoſed of a pipe of three quarters of an inch 


Jong, which at the end is divided into five, and ſometimes| 


into ſix ſegments. T heſe are of a beautiful deep red within, 
and are ſerrated round the edges in a very elegant manner. 

rom the bottom of the tube of the flower there ariſes a white 
andy terminated by a long green head ; this ariſes above the 
level of the ſegments of the flower, and is ſurrounded by hve 
ſtamina, which ſuſtain apices of a pale yellow colour : theſe 
remain hid within the flowers. The tube is of a dirty red, 
and is covered with a ſort of whitiſh down. 

is fallen, the cup ſwells in the middle into the form of an 
olive, which by degrees grows into a fruit divided into two 


cells, which in drying become ſhorter, and the whole fruit 


Tounder than in its natural condition. 
This fruit finally opens longitudinally into two 
rated by a membranaceous ſeptum, and coated by a thin yel- 
_ lowiſh ſkin; the ſeeds are of a reddiſh colour, and in ſhape 

are flattiſh, and, as it were, foliaceous; they are not more 
than a twentieth part of an inch in diameter, and are thickeſt 


in the middle, becoming thinner at each ſide. The plantula 


* 


ſeminalis lies in the very center of the ſeed, between two pel- | 


licles: theſe ſeeds, which reſemble in ſome degree thoſe of 
the aſh in miniature, are faſtened in the manner of ſo many 
ſcales to a placenta of an oblong figure, pointed at the two ex- 
tremities, ſo as ſomewhat to reſemble a ſeed of the common 
oat, but that it is longer and flatter. This is joined to the 
ſeptum, and has on that part a longitudinal furrow ; but on 
the other fide is convex, and ſomewhat rough all over. Mem. 
Acad. Scienc. Par. 17 38. 5 
By this deſcription it appears, that they were very ignorant of 
the nature and characters of this tree, who, in its firſt Know- 
ledge among us, called it a ſpecies of ſebeſten. 
The uſe of this febrifuge ſeems to have been very long known 
to the natives, and their manner of taking it was by pound- 
ing the bark, and laying it to infuſe in water, and drinking the 
infuſion ; their hatred to the Spaniards, their conquerors, made 
them keep it a long time a ſecret from them ; and when the 
thing became known among the inhabitants of Loxa, it ſtill 
remained a ſecret to the reſt of the world, and its great value 
Was never generally known till the year 1633; when'the lady 
of the viceroy of Jonah the counteſs de Chinchon, being long 
ill of an intermittent fever, which would give way to none of 
the known remedies, the corregidor of Loxa ſent to the vice- 
roy a quantity of the gquinguina bark, which he aſſured him 
would cure the lady, tho' all other means had failed. Upon 
this. the corregidor was ſent for to Lima, and after having gi- 


ven the medicine to many other perſons with ſafety and ſuc- 


ceſs, the lady at length took it, and was cured. She imme- 
diately on this ſent for a large quantity of the bark, had it 

. Powdered, and herſelf diſperſed it to thoſe who had occaſion 
for it; hence it obtained the name of the counteſs's powder : 
burt this lady being ſoon tired of the office, gave it in charge 
. to the jeſuits; and they continuing to give it to the ſick with 
the ſame ſucceſs, it then was called the jeſuits powder. Theſe 
reverend fathers ſoon found means to ſend a quantity of 
it to Cardinal Lugo, who diſperſed. it with the ſame ſucceſs at 
Rome; and after him the apothecary to the college gave it 
gratis to the poor with the fame good effects, and under the 
name of the jeſuits or tlie cardinal's : afterwards the 
better fort were made to pay its weight in ſilver for it, to defray 
the expences of its importation, while the poor ſtill had it 
gratis. Lewis XIV. at that time dauphin.of France, was cur- 
eld by jt of a feyer which had not given way to other medi. 


In the year 1640, the count and counteſs of Chinchon being 


returned to Spain, their phyſician, Juan de Vega, who brought! 


As 
* 


When the flower 


capſules, ſepa- | 


a great quantity of it over with him, ſold it at a conſiderable 
price; and ſoon after this, large quantities were ſent over N 


the galleons, but the great demands from Euro 
inhabitants of Loxa to adulterate it with other barks, it ha 
like to have loſt part 'of its juſt praiſe. The quirquina-trees 
are found at this time on all that chain of mountains adjoinin 
to Cajanuma, and in many other parts of America. 5 
QUINTAIN, (Cycl.) the name of an old Engliſh ſport, intended 
, for a trial of the agility of men on horſeback. It is loſt in 
many parts of the kingdom, but was ſtill in uſe at Deddine. 
ton, in Oxfordſhire, in the time of Dr. Plot. The a e 
of performing it is this: 
They firſt ſet up a poſt perpendicularly in the ground, and then 
place a ſlender piece of timber on the top of it, on a ſpindle 
with a board nailed to it at one end, and a bag of ſand at th. 
other. Againſt this board they antiently rode with ſpears 
but afterwards only with ſtaves, which violently brought about 
the bag of ſand ; ſo that if they did not make good ſpeed away 
it ſtruck them on the neck or ſhoulders, and ſometimes knocked 
them down. The great point aimed at was always the break- 
ing of the board, and he that did that, was accounted the 
_ greateſt maſter. 
It ſeems to have had its name from the Latin guintus, fiſth, ag 
one of the antient ſports uſed every fifth year among the 
Olympian games; or becauſe it was the ſport of the fitth or 
laſt day of theſe games. Plots Oxford. p. 204. 
QUINTESSENCE (Cy. )—QVINTESSENCE of wine, a term 
uſed by Glauber to expreſs an eſſential oil of wine, which he 
directs to be made by a careful diſtillation, and which he is 
very fond of, as having a power to meliorate, improve, and 
even to ſpecificate the poorer wines into the nature of thoſe 
from which it was obtained. 3 
This is one of the ſchemes of Glauber, generally eſteemed an 
impracticable one, tho? very plauſible in theory; but tho in 
general there is a diſagreeable flavour in the guinteſſence drawn 
after his method, which is different from the true flavour of 
the wine, and ſpoils the liquor it is added to; yet. by pro 
care there is a poſſibility of ſucceeding ſo far as to render 8 
extraneous flavour almoſt imperceptible, and produce an oil 
that will mend poor wines extremely, and give a truly vinous 
flavour to ſuch as are in themſelves taſteleſs: but whatever 
may be done by this method, may alſo be done with much 
more certainty, and much leſs trouble, by the concentration 


pe cauſing the 


wine countries; and by this means Burgundy, Champaign, and 
other the moſt valuable wines, may be reduced into thick 
extracts and robs, by the means of which wines may be made 
in England ; a very ſmall quantity of theſe concentrated wines 
being ſufficient to convert the whole of any of the poor taſte- 
leſs and inſipid wines, which are of themſelves of little or no 
value, into the very wine from which the rob was made, and 
that in ſuch perfeQion, that the niceſt judge cannot find out 
the difference. | 
Theſe robs of wine made and preſerved upon the ſpot, would 
alſo be of infinite uſe in the wine countries, as they might be 
kept to improve the wines of bad years. Stahl, de Concents. 
Vin. Shaw's Chem. EM  _ 5 | 
QUINTUS femsr:s, in anatomy, a name given by Fallopius 
and many others to one of the muſcles of the thigh, now 
called the p/oas magnus. See PSO As. 3 
QuixTvs oculorum, in anatomy, a name given by Veſalius 
and ſome others to one of the muſcles of the eyes, more ex- 
preſſively called by others obliguus ſuperior oculi, and opiſes cl. 
cumgyrationis oculi. | e 
QUINVA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have call- 
ed 2 amaranth, or cockſcomb. Mori ſon, Hiſt. Vol. I. 
p. 602. 5 : 
QUINZY, or Ancina (Cyc.)—This is defined by medica 
writers to be an inflammatory ſtaſis of the blood about the 
throat, in which nature ſeems to have aimed at the diſchay” 
ing part of the load of a plethora, either by an hemorrhage 
of the noſe, or by ſpitting of blood; but effecting neither 
the quinzy is produced. eee Wy 
Authors have divided the guinzy in general into two kinds, the 
true and the ſpurious. The true guinzy is that in which d 
tumor is internal, and is attended with a fever. The ſpur 
ous is that in which the tumor ſhews itſelf more outwards | 
and is not attended. with a fever. : | 
The antients alſo divided the guinay into four other ki! 
which they called by as many names. 4 
1. The cynanche, In this the tumor neither maniſeſts i 
A nor inwardly, but is attended with a very Vi 
2. The paracynanche. This was the name given it wheo | 
tumor appeared externally in the muſcles of the larynx, 
was highly inflammatory. * 55 "nally 
3. The fynanche: In this kind the tumor appears ext” 
alſo, and there is a leſs difficulty of breathing; but a gr&@#" 
ſwallowing than in the other kinds. 7 of 
4. The paraſynanche. This name denoted an inſlammation 
the muſcles of the pharynx, attended with a fever. bh 
We at this. time diſtinguiſh alſo the guinzy into the (df, 
thic and ſymptomatic. The firſt, where it is itſelf the dil 


and owes ity origin only to a plethora. The ſeconds ve , 


of wines by freezing. This may be eaſily practiſed in the  - 


au 

accidental ſymptom of an inflammatory fever, or 
| dong diſeaſe 8 the time of its criſis. . 
diem of @ quinzy. The firſt ſymptom of this diſeaſe is a diff- 
5 alty of ſwallowing, joined with a tumor in the throag, and a 
ſenſation of a pricking pain ; to theſe ſymptoms there ſucceed: 
an inflammation and violent heat in the fauces : and in a few 
hours theſe ſymptoms increaſe to ſo great a degree, that the pa 
tient becomes unable to (wallow ; the tongue ſwells violently, 
and the veins appear black and tumid under it, the face be- 
comes red and tumid, and the temporal vellels are diſtended, 
and the eyes become ſwelled and ſeem as if they would ſtart 
out of the head; then reſpiration becomes very painful, and 
there is danger of abſolute ſuffocation. The hands become 
pale and cold to the touch; and the fleſh: is at times very hot, 
and ſoon after very cold again ; and in the progreſs of the diſ- 
eaſe the patient is uſually found to be very low ſpirited. 


The idiopathic quinzy ſeldom happens to any except young 


people of a remarkably plethoric habit of body; and people 
are moſt ſubje& to it who have been uſed to frequent bleedings 
at the noſe, and who live ſedentary lives, and feed high. The 
moſt frequent cauſes of this diſeaſe are a ſuppreſſion of hæ- 
morrhages by the noſe, a ſudden cooling of the body after 
exceſſive heat, drunkenneſs, an improper uſe of ſtrong ſternu- 
tatory powders, violent and loud calling, and finally, luxa- 
tions of the neck. | 
As to the ſymptomatic gquinzy, the moſt common of all cauſes 
of it is the improper uſe of bleeding in acute fevers and other 
inflammatory diſeaſes. | 
Progn flics in quinzies. The more violent the attack of this diſ- 
eaſe is, the greater is the danger with which it is attended. 
The ſpurious qui is always more favourable than the true 
one, and the mildeſt of all the kinds is the paracynanche, as 
the cynanche is of all others. the moſt fatal. Thoſe who die 
of this diſeaſe rather die of convulſions than of ſuffocation. 
When the matter cannot be diſcuſſed, there uſually happens a 
ſuppuration; and in this caſe the event is very dubious and 
uncertain. 


Mr. Monro in the medical eſſays of Edinburgh abridged, 
Vol. II. p. 400. x | | DN: | 
QUIRICIA, a name given by ſome to the ſtone called quiris by 
the generality of writers. See Qu1R1s. e 
QUIRINACIUM ofium, in the materia medica, a name given 
by ſome to the gum we know by the name of aſſa fœtida. 
It is a barbarous phraſe of the middle ages, and is founded on 
the name Inu xvpruxc of the Greeks, which expreſſed the 
Cyrenean gum, that being the name they gave to the original 
aſſa, which was a ſweet-ſcented gum, not the ſtinking aſſa- 
fcetida. We call both theſe aſſa, but the Greeks diſtinguiſh 
the ſtinking kind by the name ſcordolaſaron. See the ar- 
ticle AsA. | | 
QUIRINUS J is. See Quiris, 
QUIRIS, a name given by the writers of the middle ages to a 
ſtone famous among them for its imaginary virtues, but of 
which they have left us no deſcription. 
They call it alſo guirinus and guiricia, and pretend, that if put 
under any one's pillow, it will cauſe-them to divulge all their 
ſecrets by talking in their ſleep. | 3 
QUIRPELE, in 20ology, the name of a ſmall animal, called 
by ſome authors the Indian ferret, viverra Indica, and by 
others guil. l | 
Garcias and ſome authors give very remarkable accounts of the 
enmity this creature has to ſerpents of all kinds. They tell 
us, that when this little creature intends an attack upon- one 
of theſe animals, it firſt prepares againſt danger by gnawing 
a quantity of the root of the /ignum colubrinum, or ſnake- wood; 
and when it has thoroughly impregnated its ſaliva, it wets 
with it firſt its forc-feet, and with them daubs over its head 
and its whole body ; and that thus prepared, it boldly attacks 
the ſnake, and never leaves off till it has killed it. Garcias 
aſſures us, that many of the Portugueſe have been eye-wit- 
neſſes of theſe combats, 
It is probable enough, that this creature may attack a ſnake 
when thoroughly hungry, knowing its fleſh to be good food ; 


Method of cure. Immediately on the attack of the diſeaſe, : 
clyſter is to be given. Warm urine or brine will ſerve the 
purpoſe, or, if equally feady, the pulp of colocynth, or aloes | 
ſhould be boiled in the liquor. After this there muſt be a 
large quantity of blood taken from the arm, or foot, which is 
by ſome eſteemed much better; and if the ſymptoms do not 
then remit, the raninz venæ are to be opened ſoon afterwards. 


In a milder attack it is not neceſſary to bleed in the time of the 


fit, but the common remedies for allaying the inordinate emo- 


tions of the blood take place; ſuch as powders of nitre, crabs- 
eyes, and cinnabar, and on occaſion a gentle anodyne or opiate | 


may be added to theſe; as a ſmall doſe of the ſforax pill, or 
the like. Theſe things are alſo to be given in the more vio- 
lent caſes, and through the whole courſe of the diſtemper, 
provided that the difficulty of ſwallowing does not prevent it. 
After bleeding and theſe powders, the uſe of gargariſms is very 
great: of theſe there are three kinds; 1. The reſolvent or 
nervine and diſcutient: theſe are prepared of orrice and ele- 
campane-root, hyſſop, chamæ mile flowers; and anniſe and | 
caroway ſeeds, and the like. 2. The lenient, : or demulcent, 
which ſerve to allay the inflammatory heat: theſe are prepared 


of the mucilaginous and cooling things, as quince-ſceds in red 


roſewater, with ſyrup of raſpberries, mulberries, and -nitre, 
with jews-ears and album græcum, which two laſt are looked 


upon by many as ſpecifics. And, 3. The aftringents : theſe 


are made of the traumatic herbs, ſuch as mouſe: ear, ſelf-heal, 


and the like, with biſtort and comfry-root, pomegranate rind, | 


galls, terra Japonica, and alum. EE 
The gentle aſtringents are to be firſt uſed, and it muſt be with 
gat Caution that we proceed from thoſe to the more power- 
| ones. While theſe are uſed internally, the external uſe of 
emolient and diſcutient plaiſters is alſo to be brought in; ſuch 
are melilot and diachylon with the gums: and in caſes where 
e heat is violent, inſtead of plaiſters, linnen-clotts wetted 
> ſpirit of wine and camphor, with a little ſaffron, are to 
applied. If all theſe things fail, and the ſwelling riſes 
and breaks, the patient is always relieved by the breaking, and 
Rey 2 wards, by way of gargariſm, wine ſweetened 
Mm | oney of roſes. The bowels are always to be kept looſe 
J giyſters, or gentle purges; and finally, where the danger 
of ſuffocation is imminent, bronchotomy is the laſt relief 
3 Conſp. Med. p. 154, ſeq. © | 
= the common occaſions of this diſeaſe, we have in thc 
"yy 9 he account of a ſtone breeding at 2 
e, and cauſin . I 
choaked, ang 85 Ar g one. The patient was almo 


2 to ſuppuration, yet was ready to break within, and 


22 matter ready to be diſcharged. On breaking it with 


© unger, there iſſued out above a quarter of a pint of matter, 


Water, Med. Eff. Edinb abr. Vol. II p. 4 
EC, 1 abr. Vol. II 31. 
* have the hiſtory of an uncommon angine, ar quinzy, by 


but I fear the ſtory of the antidote is to be ſuſpected. Ray's 
Syn. Quad. p. 197. 

QUITY, in botany, a Braſilian name uſed by ſome authors for 
the ſapindus, or ſoap-berry tree of the Weſt Indies. Margg. 
Hiſt. Braſil. p. 113. 8 

QUOD (Cycl )— Quop ei deforcrat, in law, a writ for tenant in 
tail, tenant in dower, by the courteſy, or for term of life, 


his heir. Reg. orig. 171. Stat. Weſtm, 2. c. 4. Cowel, 
Terms of Law. 
Quop permittat, in law, a writ that lies where a man is diſſeiſed 
of his common of paſture, and the diſſeiſor aliens, or dies ſeiſed, 
and his heir enters; then if the diſſeiſee die, his heir ſhall have 
this writ. | Mb ee 
QUOIL. (Cycl)=Weather-Quoir., at fea. See WEATHER. 
QUORUM (Cyc/)—Qvorum nomina. In the reign of King 
Henry VI. the king's collectors, and other accomptants, were 


much perplexed, in paſſing their accounts, by new extorted 


fees, and forced to procure a then late invented writ of guo- 
rum nomino, for the allowance and ſuing out their quietus, 
bi without the allowance of the king. Blount, 

fever which attacks the patient every day, at firſt with a chil- 
neſs, and with a febrile heat ſucceeding this, by which nature 
commonly attempts to eaſe herſelf of the load of ſome mor- 
bific matter which uſually adheres in the prime viz. This 
differs greatly from the continual quotidian fever. See the ar- 
ticle Catarrhal FEVER. | | 
It is diſtinguiſhed from the double tertian by this, that the 
guotidian regularly obſerves its times of attack and of dura- 
tion every day; but in the double tertian, the ſingle fits do 
not correſpond one with another, but only the alternate ones, 
that is, the paroxyſm. of the third day correſponds with that 
of the firſt, that of the fourth with that of the ſecond, and 
ſo on. | | 

Signs of it. This fever uſually attacks the patient in a morn- 

ing, and moſt frequently about ſix or ſeven o'clock. The 


* 


8 


firſt ſymptom is a very violent chilneſs or coldneſs, which 


uſually laſts about an hour, and is attended either with a vo- 
miting, or with a diarrhœa, or both This cold fit is ſuc- 
ceeded by a violent hot one, in which there is an intolerable 
thirſt and pain of the head. The whole duration of the fit is 


uſually fix hours, and when the heat remits a little of its 


violence, then ſweats uſually come on. This returns regu- 
Jarly at the ſame hour the next day, and ſo on, unleſs diſ- 
turbed by any means; in which caſe, it anticipates or poſt» 
pones the accuſtomed time. 
P. rſan, ſ«bjeft ts it. This is the leaſt frequent of all the inter- 
mittent fevers. Perſons of phlegmatic habits are more ſub- 
ject to it than thoſe of any other temperament; and it ſeizes 
old people oftner than young, and women -much more fre- 
quently than men. 8 | 
Cauſes F it. The firſt cauſe of this diſeaſe is a viſcous and mu- 
cous matter lodged in the prime via. This is often attended 
with a ſpiſſitude of the bloud in the vena portz, The oc- 
caſional cauſes which bring on this ſpiſſitude of the blood and 


f of the prime viz, are a coarſe and thick diet, a ſe- 


= 
* 


having loſt their lands by default againſt him that recovers, or 


QUOTIDIAN, (Cycl.) in medicine, the name of a ſpecies of 
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dentary life, and u natural turn to melancholy. The cauſes 
of this, and of the tertian, ſeem to be the ſame, only that M 
this the . | „ 
Methed F cure. The general cuſtom of curing intermittents 
by vomits and the Peruvian bark alone, is cenſured by Stahl, 
and many other writers, as being faulty in two extremes; 
the vomiting throwing off the offending matter with too much 


violence, and the. bark locking it up in the __ Vomits, | 


when injudiciouſly given, often give violent reachings, with- 
out bringing up any part of the. matter of the diſeaſe; and 
the bark, and other aſtringents, bring on obſtinate coſtiveneſs, 
flatulencies, ſtraitneſs of the breaſt, and many other diſorders; 
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| ſuch as, the jaundice, dropſy, cedematous ſwellings, and m 
other the like complaints, which often ſucceed the too lar 


injudicious uſe of it: for this reaſon, theſe authors prefer 


regular method, by inciding the tough matter in the prime 


viz, with tartarum vitriolatum, and the like, then the givin 


a gentle emetic ; after this, gentle diaphoretics and diluents, 
' ſuch as all warm and weak liquors; and afterwards ſtrengthen- 


ing the ſtomach and bowels by bitters and ſubaſtringentz, 
among which the bark has its place, tho in ſmaller quantiti 
than when truſted to alone in the uſual way, Tanker's Conſp. 
Med. p · 360. | | 
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| 51 7 b 6 Zoology, a well known ani- neral cure is the keeping them low, and giving them the 
R 3 * 5 


| 25 . 8. prickly herb, called fare-thiſtle, to eat. : 

mal of. the, hap n mA 2 thirty e en of males and females is, that one 

. 2 ky Lindles; and if ſhe take not | buck rabbit will ſerve for nine does ; ſome allow ten to one 

ck — the Joſes her month, or at leaſt a fortnight, 122 3 * 8 who go beyond this always ſuffer for it 
buck prelem f young an n. in their breed. . 

menen ka hr it - * old, but in ſome | The wild rabbits are to be taken either by ſmall cur dogs, 
In England yo 1 they continue breeding very faſt | or by ſpaniels bred up to the ſport; and the places of 3 2 

laces much * th 4 in, four, five, ſix, or ſeven | ing thoſe who ſtraggle from their burrows, is under cloſe 

From pe. Lane when — with them. They have uſu- | hedges, or buſhes, or among corn-fields and freſh paſtures. 

times 2 year 1 a litter, and hence it is that a The owners uſe to courſe them with ſmall greyhounds, 
ally from four * fut will ſoon ſtock. a whole warren, if | and though they are ſeldom kill'd this way, yet they are 

lin parte * * while undiſturbed. The does cannot] driven back to * 82 and 5 ny being 
left to bree : | Kk again; this | a prey to others. e common method is , 
ſuckle their 2 1 be * fortnight | purſe . and ferrets. The ferret is ſent into * hole » 
mann © = for the next brood, and the preſent brood | force eve _ and ho purſe * being K 3 i - 

loſt . | | the doe, he | hole, takes them as they come . | 
alſo ge 1 — N his "hee, and M be muffled, and then the rabbit gets 7 harm. For 
N has t tod with her he falls backwards, and | the more certain taking of them, it ma 418 c agg 4 
when he Ca in this fate it. is eaſy to take | pitch up a hay net or two, at a ſm di TOM mY | f 
"es of - we * 3 from it | | burrows that are intended bo 2 5 = 314 — 
Him, but 9 1 young | the number that are attempted will eſcape. > met 

I be erp ages ** nn re Wan the dog, called the lurcher and tumbler, is alſo a very good 
ones, if t 5 Tei; And | 


1 p ir ſtoecks ith gravel | one. See FERRET and LURCHER. 5 5 
Fu hw th HE og ear artificially 5 i rich gore Some who have not ferrets ſmoak the rabbits out of their 
or earth, v 


a Cc 2h | ith burning brimſtone and orpiment. This cer- 
der part of their bodies, that it is hard- to ge nay : wok oo | xa BOOST into the nets, but then it is a very 
They never ſuckle the young ones 4 * Fr for is and offenſive method, and is very detrimental 
ah n fs morning, And late at nig * th oe the to the place, as no rabbit will, of a long time, afterwards 
eight or ey * up 8 pn Tm After this | come near the burrows which have been fumed with theſe 
in us CAren manner, af Þ 9 2 1 10 I © di ts. | R 
| they begin to rare 6 et opening, — Le ee The tefiicle of N is a very good object for examin- 
* ein at longth, when they Os cog aha that | © ths the Roalines of 6 part of generation in animals. The 
ld, the mouth of the hole is K oy en, fon, whole ſubſtance of the teſticle in this animal is made up-of 
pag k 4 ane; Te Grey: gra gt ue, tins 45 n . veſſels, which lie in round folds in the manner of the 
„„ Laghontnl yy ed them in] ſmaller inteſtines, but then both ends of each roll meet at 
46. the N 9 — n BOO, : 11 dean, elſe their inſertion, which ſeems to be made into fel ain 
nutches, but thele mult be kept ve! OOO he | 0 IE and every one of theſe little rolls is curiouſly em- 
| they will be always ſubje& to diſeaſes. Care muſt | b — — wich” 1 veſſels which. from their red colour, 
taken alſo to keep the bucks and does apart till the latter e be arteries and veins. The ſeveral little rolls lie 
| have juſt kindled, then they are to be turned to erf 3ppcar tp 7 ith an uniformity which is very agree- 
| again, and to remain with them till they ſhun and run from | = nog, On 0 4 of cheſe rolls is ax a ſing 
em, ©: ore . Wet ſiſts of ſeveral tubes, beſide 
. Fae, ä vr 20 : . ber So Br ah ould he wo 3 . it. This is beſt * 
ls, to pick the largeſt and faireſt, but t better ie de by the cutting one of the rolls tragſvetſely, un 
remember that the ſkins of the filver haired ones ſell better ſtingui DF S : : il th 
| 5 7 15k the cut end with a glaſs, which will then 
than any other. The food of the tame rabbits may be then examining tt t and open ends of four 
. Un E 3 NY pe, . 
een corn, and vetches, in the time of the year; alſo v Nei . ars to the eve, being all 
leaves, gratz, fruits, oats, and oatmeal, mil * * | rl, bay 2 ws 2 . „Pang wy Pe A. uy boy 
 thiſtles, and the like; but with theſe moiſt foods t 70 J The. are 50 tender that they cannot be explicated and 
Ir dere a peoportionable cog tom 0 th ill viewed diſtinct, as De Graeff tells us thoſe of the teſticles 
hay, bread, oats, .Dran,. a0 the Nike, otherwe, dl 5 to- of a rat, and of ſome other animals, may, Theſe howeyer, 
. Dy rotrhalliey, and ig. tan; and 22 "Food In | as well as the others, are only made up of a congeries of 
| Ether have been alſo found to be very good & may |." vals, and the liguom, which are- cir: e withbut | 
Winter they will eat hay, oats, and chaff, and theſe may 1% eee Hi ſubſtance, or any thing of that paren- 
be given them three times a Cay 3 but when Gap, eat_green | , chk which many authors have talked of. The teſticles 
_ things, it muſt be obſerved that ey Ye ONS. of a bal ve the greateſt appearance of a fleſhy texture 
all, for it would throw them into a dropſy. At all other| 0 p 1 0 — ory animal, yet even theſe afford no 
all very _uttle drink ſerves their turn, but, that angſt | © tide of re r or fall, Wiki examined by glaſſes 
= 1 r wm 4g 8 ks = ary 1 5 bo 560.9 whether boiled, raw, ſoaked in 
| for their food, care muſt be eee eee ſ iris or in Whatever other ſtate. The teſticles of vari- 
among it, for though they will eat this greedily AE P ads are very variouſly compoſed, but all in this 
fo 61 things, when offered to them, yet it is ſudden poiſon general manner of veſſels variouſly rolled and folded toge- 
_ 0. them. FD 1 ede . and even the human teſticles are of the ſame ſort, 
we, acer ſubject to to principal infirmities. Firſt, me being ſed ſolely of rolls of veſſels, without any in- 
2 _ is cauſed by the giving _ large * — * COD Ng „„ 
 *7, e greens,: or from the giving them 4 a 1 as ir fi Philoſ. . 
| wth Ya or rain hanging i — -= — It is nw . of veſſels and their I png : 2 Tran. 
ge _moilture that always cauſes this diſeaſe, the greens N 52. G6 
therefore are always to be given dry, and a ſufficient quan- RABCHORCADO, in reoogy, the many. fabulous circum- 
| 2 hay, or other dry food, intermixed with them, to | | "AK that ſeems certainly known is, that its tail is 
| count * r . _ * a ni the ve 5 forked. Rays Ornithol. p. 305. 205 
very ood that can be given them, is the ver Nee eee . of the flam- 
| thortſt and erg hay that can be got, of which one RABEBOIA, = gone greg: by omg the roo. of pam 
will ſerve two hun couples a year; and out of this | mu a . r ul 
Hock of two hundred, two hundred may be eat in the fa- RABICH,, 2 FR Ke 1 9 Abies, or 2 
— * _ hundred fold to the markets, and a ſufficient | r = lieemed by the natives. He ſays that 
| ept in caſe of accidents. St erb ne dei, ac ae tn. tend ie. rod hd 
The other general diſeaſe of theſe creatures is a ſort of the tree rabich arg earth En. Ip af the jujube. 
TN eren e 1 blos 
a t wi i r . in an $ 45 8 . | % od. 
manner into their boxes. This diſtemper is fu renne 
29.08 ranknoſs of their feeding; and. the go- | See Sang, Aaa © | ©  RABIRA, 
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RABIRA, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to ex- 
preſs tin. See TIN. Eh 
RABOLANE, in zoology, a name given by many to the 
lagopus, a bird found on the ſnowy mountains, and called 
by ſome the white partridge. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 127. See 
the article LaGoPvs. | | ; 
RABRI, a name given by ſome authors to bole armenic. | 
RACE, in e See CIiBDELOPLACIA,. #* 
RACHISAGRA, a term uſed by ſome phyſicians for the- 
gout in the ſpine of the back. | 8 
RACING, the riding heats for a plate or other premium. 
The firſt thing to be confidered in this ſort of Emmi is the 
chuſing a rider; for it is not ofily neceſfary that he 
be very expert and able, but be muſt alſo be very honeſt. 
He muſt have a very cloſe feat, his knees being turned cloſe 
to the ſaddle ſkirts, and held firmly there, and the toes turned 
inwards, ſo that the. ſpurs may be turned ontward to the 
horſe's belly: His left hand governing the horſe's mouth, 
andhis right the whip. During the whole time of the race 
he muſt take care to fit firm in the ſaddle, without waving 


as 


or ſtanding up in the ſtirrups. Some jockies fancy this is a | 
becoming ſeat ; but, it is certain, that all motions of this | 


kind, do really incommode the horſe. In fpurring the horſe, 
it is not to be done by fticking the calves of the legs cloſe to 


the horſe's ſides, as if it were intended to preſs the wind | 


out of his body; but, on the contrary, the toes are to be 
turned a little outwards ; that the heels being brought in, 


the ſpurs may juſt be drought to touch the ſides. A ſharp| 
1 this Kind will be of more ſervice toward the quick- | 


ening a horſe's pace, and will ſooner draw blood than one of 
the common coarſe kicks. The expert jockey will never 
ſpur his horſe until there is great occaſion, and then he will 
avoid ſtriking him under the fore bowels between the ſhoul- 
ders and girth ; this is the tendereft part of a horſe, and a 
touch there is to be referved for the greateft extremity. 


As to whipping the horſe, it ought always to be done over | 
the ſhoulder on the near fide, except in very hard running, |. 


and on the point of victory; then the horſe is to be ſtruck 
e for the ſkin is moſt tender 
of all there, and moſt ſenſible of the laſh. 1 


When a horſe is whipped and ſpurred, and is at the top off 


his ſpeed ; if he claps his ears in his pole, or whiſks his 
tail, it is a proof that the Jockey heats him hard, and then 
he ought to give him as much comfort as he can, by ſawing 


the fnaffle backwards and forwards in his mouth; and by 


that means forcing him to open his mouth, which will give 
him wind, and be of great ſervice. If there be any high 
wind ſtirring in the time of riding; the artful jockey will 
Het his adverſary lead, pending hard behind him, till he ſees 


an unity of giving 2 yet, in this caſe, he muſt 
rer 


wind from him; and that he fitting low, may at once ſhel- 
ter himfelf under him, and aſſiſt the 5 


reMly behind the adverſary, that he may have all the ad- 
Vantage of the wind to blow his horſe along, as it were, 
and at the ſame time intercept it in regard to his adverſary. 

When running on level carpet ground, the jockey is to 
bear his horſe as much as the adverſary will give him leave, 


becauſe the horſe is naturally more inclined to ſpend himſelf | 


on this ground: on the contrary, on deep earths, he may 
have more liberty, as he will there ſpare himſelf. 
In riding up hill the horſe is always to be favoured, by bear- 
ing him hard, for fear of running him out of wind ; but, in 
running down hill, if the horſe's feet and ſhoulders will bear 
it, and the rider dares venture his neck, he may have a full 
looſe. If the horfe have the heels of the reſt, the j 
muſt always ſpare him a little, that he may have a reſerve of 
Krenz "bo make a e the Taft poll: X 
A great deal depends on the jockey's knowing the nature 
of the horſe that is to run againſt him, for by managing ac- 
. cordingly, great advantages are to be obtained: thus, if the 
oppoſite horſe is of a hot and fiery diſpoſition, the jockey is 
either to run juſt behind him, or cheek by joul with him, 
making a noiſe with the whip, and by that means forcing 
him on _ _ * e e have him, and conſe- 
uently ſpending him ſo much the ſooner: or elſe juſt 
— him, in duch a ſlow gallop, that he may a 
reach, or by treading on the heels of the fore horſe, endanger 
tumbling over. yy | | 
Whatever be the that the adverſary's horſe runs worſt 
on, the cunning jockey is to ride the moſt violently over; 


that by this means, it will often happen, that in fol wings | 


he either ftumbles or claps on the ſinews. 

The ſeveral corrections of the hand, the whip, and the 

ſpur, are alſo to be obſerved in the adverſary, and in what 

manner he makes uſe of them; and when it is perceived, 
any of the ſymptoms, of holding down the ears, or 


by | 
whi the tail 1 | out the noſe like a pig, that 
'the — is-almoſt blown; the buſineſs is to hens Ban on 


tould | 


of the horſe. ] 
If the wind happen to be in their back a juſt contrary me- 
thod is to be taken with it; the expert jocky i to keep di- 


* 
* 


that his wind begins to fail him, and his ſtrength will ſoon 
do ſo too. 

After every heat for a plate, there muſt be dry ſtraw, and 
dry cloths, both linnen and woollen, ready to rub him dow, 
all over, after taking off the ſweat with what is called ; 


- "ſweat knife; that is, a piece of an old ſword blade, or ſome 


+ ſuch thing. Some adviſe the ſteeping the cloths in uring 
and falt-petre the day before, and letting them be dried in 
"the ſun for this occaſion. After the horſe has been well 
rubbed with theſe, he ſhould be chafed all over, with 
cloaths wetted in common, water till the time of ſtarting 
again. When it is com known that the horſe is 
at the bottom, and will ſtick 
Fele t, 


ar horte, 


m 
— 


and difficuſt to be held, he is to be ftarted behind the ref 
of the horſes with all imaginable coolnels and gentleneſ; 
and when he begins to ride at ſome command, then the 
jockey is to put up to the other horſes; and if they ride at 

their eaſe, and are hard held, ig N to be drawn on 
faſter ; and if it be perceived, that their wind begin to rake 
hot, and they want a ſob, the buſineſs is to keep them up 
in that Peel: and when thy Al a bil with ür 
quarters of a mile of the poſt, then is the time to puſh for 
it, and uſe the utmoſt ſpeed in the creature's power, 
When the race is over, art is immediately to be 
cloathed up, and rode home, and immediately on his com- 
ing into the ſtable the following drink is to be given him, 
Beat up the yolks of three eggs, and put them into a pint 
and half of new milk made warm; let there be added to 
this three pennyworth of ſaffron, and three ſpoonfuls of (al. 
lad oil, and let the whole be given with a horn. Aſter tlis 
he is to be rubbed well down, and the ſaddle place rubbed = 
over with warm fack, and the places where the fpurs have 
touched, with a mixture of urine and falt, and afterwards 
with a mixture of powder of jet and Venice turpentine; 
after this he ſhould have a feed of rye bread, then a good 
maſh, and at ſome time after theſe as its x oats a5 
he will eat. His legs after this ſhould be bathed ſome- 
times with a mixture of urine and * * tows 


I — 


RACK (Cycl.)—Racx, or Arrackh, is properly a ſpirit pro- 
. iſtillation, from the 3 ole of certain 
trees in the Eaft Indies. See Ax Ac, C I. 
Various and contradictory accounts have been deliver 
to the real ſubje& that gives'origin to this fine ſpirit. The 
vulgar ſuppoſe it to be rice; ſome the juice of the Eaſt 
Indian ſugar canes ; and others a mixture of the juice of 
this cane and of the toddy tree; finally, ſome affirm, that 
it is prepared from the fleſh of animals, and other more 
coſtly ingredients. ; | 3 
The juice of the cocoa trees, and palm trees, are what 2. 
ford us the fineſt arracks ; but there are many other juices di- 
ſtilled into the fame kind of liquors, though wanting the 
fine flavour of what is made from theſe. Shaw's Eſſay on 
Diſtillery, ES : | 
The manner of making the arract is this. The juice of tho 
trees is not procured in the way of tapping the trees, 2s We 
do; but the operator provides himſelf with a parcel of earthen 
ts, with bellies and necks, like our ordinary bird bottle; 
he makes faſt a parcel of theſe to his girdle, and any "i 
| elſe, that he commodiouſly can about him. Thus eq 
he ſwarms up the trunk of a cocoa tree; and when he comes 
to the boughs, he takes out his knife,” and cutting off one 
of the ſmall knots, or buttons, he applies the mouth of the 
bottle to the wound, faſtening it to the bough with a ban. 
dage ; in the ſame manner he cuts off other buttons, n 
faſtens on his pots, till the whole number is uſed ; ths 
done in the evening, and deſcending from the tree, be 
leaves things to themſelves till the next morning, 
climbing up again he takes off the bottles which are moſt 
filled, empties the juice into the proper receptac 
This is repeated every night, till there is a ſufficient quan- 
tity produced, and the whole being then put together, 5 
left to ferment, which it ſoon does. 
When the fermentation is over, and the liquor, or waſh, b 
grown a little tart, it is put into the till, and a fire beug 
made, the ſtill is ſuffered to work, as long as what come 
over has any conſiderable taſte of ſpirit  _ i 
The liquor thus procured is the low wine of arrack, and ” 
is fo poor a liquor, that it will ſoon corrupt and ſpoil, if not 
diſtilled again, to-ſeparate ſome of its phlegm; they 1 7 
fore immediately after pour back this low wine into the ſt 
and wg it to that very weak kind of proof ſpirit, in wn 
ſtate we find it. The arrack we meet with, notwith 1 
its being of a proof teſt, according to the way of judging d 
the crown of bubbles; holds but a ſixth, and (omen 
but an eighth part of alcohol, 'or pure ſpirit; wha. 
other ſpirits, when they ſhew that proof, are gener / 


| 


to this ſpeed, and he will be ſoon thrown out or diftanced. | 
IF the hiorſe of 

ſtrength fails him; flanks beat much, it is a ſign 
| 4 £ — 2 3 


\ 


| eſteemed to hold one half pure ſpirit. Ibid. 


the t looks dull, it is a his | This ſhews how very uncertain a way of judging of 
* 5 fign ery y of judgi 


ſtrength of ſpirits; this by the bead or bubble proof bs. = 
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| this learn, that it would be much better to 
— * 2 to the pure alcohol in the Eaſt 
I which caſe it would be brought over in one ſixth, 
and might be lowered to 


its ſtandard with common water here. All that it contains 


beſide this ſixth or eighth part of ſpirit, being only a poor 


„or an acidulated water, valuable only for having 


f ſpirit. 5 
be owing only to the tenacity of the oil that 
bee rap ſpirit. Our 5 4 diſtillers Al very well, 
at the more oil they work over with the ſpirit, the ſtronger 
proof it will hold, at a ſomewhat weaker ftandard of 
ſtrength than it o ht to have, and this caſe of the arrack 
ſhews the fallacy of the other. The finer and more ſubtile 
any oil is, the eſs it refuſes to mix with any aqueous men- 
um: thus we ſee that the eſſential oils of ſome vegeta- 
bles, or at leaſt ſome portion of them, is ſo fine and ſubtile, 
as to mix without turning milky, even with water itſelf, 
which is the caſe in many of our {imple diſtilled waters. 
Hence, it is no wonder, that ſo ſubtile an oil, as is con- 
tained in that thin and dilute vegetable juice of which arract 
is made, ſhould readily mix with ſuch a mixture, as that 
of onepart alcohol, and ſix or eight of water, which tho' weak, 
conſidered as a ſpirit, is much more likely to retain and 
embody an oil, than ſimple water alone. The oil of the 
cocoa is thus ſuſpended imperceptibly in the ſpirit; and 
that in ſuch quantity, as to give a tenacity to the whole, 
that diſpoſes it to form a froth or lather at the top when 
ſhook, and the bubbles of that froth to hang well together. 
Sometimes indeed there come over into England, and more 
frequently into Holland, arracks that are of the * of 
brandy and rum: theſe chiefly come from the Dutch 
ſettlements, and are a piece of frugality of the Dutch to 
fave freight: it is a wonder the —_ ſpirit had not gone 
a little farther, and the method of reducing rack to alcohol 
been found out on the ſame plan. | | 5 
Beſide the common ſorts of Goa and Batavia arrach, there 
are two others leſs generally known; theſe are the bitter ar- 
rack and the black arrack. The bitter arrac# is ſuppoſed to 
have been impregnated with ſome kind of bezoar, as that of 
the porcupine or monkey 
ſtomachs, as thoſe of other animals, but in the gall bladder, 
are of a very ſtrongly bitter taſte, and very readily commu- 
nicate it to other things. ; 1 
Some, on the contrary, are of opinion, that there is nothing 


added to this, but that the taſte is owing to the juice of the 


trees, from which the arrack is made; and many think that 


it is obtained from the juice of that tree which bears the fruit, | 


whole inſpiſſated juice is what we call terra Japonica. 


The black arract is a very coarſe ſpirit, and is uſually drawn | 


higher than any of the finer kinds are, being not drank like 
them, but employed for coarſer purpoſes. 
arrack, or as it is uſually called rackee, ſeems to be of this 
kind, The finer, and better kinds of arract, though ever 
ſo d, when put on board, are apt to grow ford, and 
black in the carriage; if the leager, or caſk, in which they 
are brought over, be decayed on the inſide, or the liquor 
dome to touch any nails, or ruſty iron of any kind; for the 
ſpirit preſently diflolves a part of the ferrugineous matter ; 
and thence, upon account of the tincture of the oak, which 
it had before obtained from the wood of the caſk, it will ap- 
pear inky. Arrack, that is thus accidentally tinged black, is 
not to be confounded with ſuch arrack as is originally black, 
andof the coarſe kind named before. This, which has obtained 
the colour by accident, is not the worſe in taſte for it, and 
the tinge may be taken off, and the liquor recovered by put- 
eng into the caſk a large quantity of new or ſkimmed milk; 
ane working it well about, as the vintners do, in order to 
Whiten their brown wines. When the bottoms are large, 
yer are to be committed to a conical filter of flannel, 
Fo ou which the arrack runs fine. This art of purifying. 
- arracks with milk, would be very pardonable, if our 
on ers only impoſed that upon us: but they have a ſhame- 
way of lowering this ſpirit with water, and that to ſuch 
degree as is ſcarce credible. | 3 
of ſome genuine arracks greatly contributes 
to the countenancing this = This is the — . de- 
— uſed in regard to this commodity ; for it is not eaſy to 
mj other ſpirit taſteleſs enough to mix with it, without 
cots age Cheat with us ; 'and in Holland they are not 
o& more deſtitute of clean ſpirits than here, but the price 
while ack itſelf is ſo low 
Th to do it if they had proper materials. : 
© extravagant price that arrack bears in England, has gi- 


a great occaſion to the diſtillers to endeavour the counter- | 
e 


ven 

feiti it. All the attem . 
; pts which, for cheapneſs fake, 
have beer, made with malt ſpirit, have naturally proved un- 
<elsful : but the thing is not impracticable, theſe 
mn, have failed. firſt requiſite muſt be the mak- 
r taſteleſs ſpirit, and next the treating the 
vegetables, ſo as to obtain their flavour, to d to, 


'The Turkiſh | 


ö 


„which being net generated in the 


— . _—— 


there, that it is hardly worth | 


RAD 


it, or elſe the obtaining a pulverable dry ſubſtance, which 


K 


would at once mix with the ſpirit, and prevent the trouble 
of a ſecond proceſs of diſtillation. It is poſſible, alſo, that 
the Engliſh juices of trees, which will bleed freely, ſuch as 
the birch, maple, ſycamore, and the like, may, on proper 
trials, be found to afford this ſort of ſpirit in ſome degree 
of perfection. | 

ACKOON, in zoology, the name by which we commonly 
know an American animal, called coat; by the Brafilians, 
It is ſomething ſmaller than the beaver, and is of the ſhape 


of the beaver in its me and its legs are as ſhort as in that 
ik 


Creature. 


. brown toward the body. 


Its hair is like that of a fox, very long, ſoft, 
and placed thick together, and black at the ends, and 
Sometimes from this mixture of 
colour the back appears plainly grey; and Marggrave men- 
tions another ſpecies, which is of a deep yellow or ochre 
colour, Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 179. | | 

The head is very like that of the fox in ſhape ; but that the 
ears are ſhorter, roundiſh, and naked, and therefore has a 
black line drawn acroſs the eyes. The eyes are large, the 
noſe is black, and rounded at the extremity, like that of a 
dog; its tail is longer than its body, and is very like that of 
a cat, having annular marks of different colours. Its feet 
are each divided into five ſlender toes ; by the help of which 
it climbs trees as expertly as a monkey, and uſes the fore 


feet as hands, to reach up its food to its mouth. It is a very 


cleanly animal; and if there be water any way near, it always 
waſhes its food, be it what it will, before it eats it. It feeds 
on vegetables, but is alſo very fend of eggs, and will even 
ſeize birds if it can catch them. It is very common in many 
parts of the Weſt Indies, and is a creature eaſily tamed. 


RADAINUS, among the writers of the middle ages, the name 


of a black ſtone ſomewhat tranſparent, and ſaid to be found 
in the head of a cock; and, by others, in the head of a 
ſea fiſh. They ſay the method of finding the ſtone was to 
put the creature's head into an ant-hill, where theſe infects 
having eaten away the fleſh, the ſtone was eaſily found among 
the bones. 5 . 


RADIALIS (Cycl.)—RADIAIL IS externus primus & ſecundus, 


two muſcles — united together; appearing, at firſt 
ſight, like one muſcle, lying along the external angle of the 
radius, between the os — and the carpus, being fleſhy 
near the former, and tendinous near the latter. | 
In many ſubjects we find theſe. two muſcles — diſtin 
from one end to the other; and they may, in that ſtate, 
be named radialis externus primus, and radialis externus ſe- 
cundus, regard being had to the inſertion of their tendons. 
Sometimes the two fleſhy portions adhere cloſely together, 
appearing to make but one body, but the tendons are al- 
ways diſtinct and ſeparate. The firſt is inſerted above in 
the criſta of the external condyle of the os humeri, below 
the inſertion of the ſupinator longus. The ſecond is in- 
ſerted in the ſame condyle below the inſertion of the firſt, 
and in the neighbouring articular ligament. From thence 
the two fleſhy bodies run down very cloſe together, and 
having reached the middle of the outſide of the radius, 
each of them terminates in a long tendon. 


The two tendons accompany each other to the extremity 


of the radius, and having pailed under a particular annular 


ligament; they are divided as it were into two cornua, from 


whence the antients, who looked upon them as but one 
muſele, called it bicornis. One of theſe tendons is inſerted 
anteriorly in the baſis of the firſt metacarpal bone, the other 
nearly in the ſame part of the ſecond bone, and the tendon 
of the firſt is ſometimes double, appearing like another 


bicornis. WYinflow's Anatomy, p. 193. 


RAnIALIS internus, a long muſcle, very like in ſhape to the 


. don is at length 


ulnaris externus, but ſituated more obliquely. Its fleſhy 


portion is fixed by a ſhort tendon to the outer and upper 


fide of the inner condyle of the os humeri, from thence it 
paſles obliquely toward the radius, and running along about 
two thirds of that bone, it forms a long tendon, which 
continues in the fame courſe ; and at the lower extremity 
of the radius, paſſes under a particular annular ligament, 
and under the inſertion of the muſculus thenar. is ten- 
inſerted chiefly in the' inſide of the bafis of 

the firſt metacarpal bone, and alſo often in the ſecond, and 
a little in the firſt phalanx of the thumb ; having firſt paſſed 
through the channel of the os trapezium which ſuſtains the 


thumb. JWinffow's Anatomy, p. 191. 


RADIATED flowers, (Cyc.) in botany, a term uſed, 


Mr. Tournefort, and others, to expreſs flowers, like that 


of the great daiſy, ſun flower, &c. ' 


- ſemi-floſcules both —_— 


—— 


gene 
* furniſhed with down, 


| liaceous heads, and ſometimes without either, and fome- 


A radiated flower has two parts; its middle part which is 
called the diſk, and which is wholly made up of floſcules ; 
and the outer part, which is called the circle or border, 
which is wholly made up of ſemi-floſcules, or elſe of plain 
flat leaves; but that is leſs common. The floſcules and 

adhere to the _— and 
to the thalamus of the flower, being contained in one” 
| cup. Theſe embryos finally ripen into ſeeds ; 

— with fo- 


times marginated. Of theſe ſeeds ſome are wrapped round 


with a kind of caſe or capſule, others are ſeparated from 
one 


one another by ſmall perpendicular leaves. See Tab. 1. 
of Botany, Claſs 1. Tourn. Inſt. p. 480. | 
RAID 4 _ botaniſts, See LEAF. n 
DICA cl. ADICAL numbers, numer! radicales, rs to the a a 
9 ia A are 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 75 8, 9, and ſome- ſcribe in this bone a middle portion, and two extremitiez 
times 10, which are often met with in muſical compeſi- | One extremity is ſmall, and like a kind of head ſet upon 
tions, to denote the accords of the thorough baſſes. | a neck; the other is large, reſembling a pedeſtal, or baſis: 
2 ſtands for the ſecond and its duplicates 3 3 for the third; and the bone might therefore be very properly divided into 
4 for the fourth, &c. . | the head, body, and baſis. 
RADICAL leaf, among botaniſts. See LEAF. The head, or ſmall extremity of the radius, is very ſho 
RADICATUM folium, among botaniſts. See LEAF. or low, the top of it is concave, and the circumference 


RADII (Cycl.)—Rap11 pinnerum, in ichthyology, the little cylindrical, and both the glenoide cavity, and whole cir. 
lender bones ſupporting the membrane, forming the 


RAD 


length with the ulna, bigger at one end than at the other 
_ irregularly | triangular, a little bent, and ſituated fidews,. 
along the ulna, and has its name from the reſemblance A 
bears to the radius, or ſpoke of a wheel. Anatomiſts de. 
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fins in fiſhes, and called by Artedi officula radiata pinna- 
rum, from their running from the baſe to the ſummit in 
the form of rays. See FIN. | | 9 

Of theſe radii ſome are prickly, others not. The prickly 


ones are _ hard and rigid, the others are always ſoft | 


and flexile, whether they terminate ſingle, or are ſplit into 
two or more branches at the extremity. The prickly ones 
are always formed of ſingle bones; the others always of two 
bones, cach applied cloſely and evenly to one another. 
When the fiſh is alive, it is not always eaſy to ſeparate 
theſe, but when it is boiled, they are caſily parted at the 
baſe, and ſometimes all the way up. The fiſh, which 
| have the ſingle and prickly fins on their back, belly, or 
at the anus, are theſe : the percæ, the ſpari, the labri, the 
amiæ, the trachuri, the mugiles, the ſudes, the trachini, 
the zei, the mulli, the ligyri, the gaſteroſtei, the ſcorpœnæ, 
the capriſci; in theſe the radii are all ſingle, and are more 
or leſs prickly. In the mackrel, the radii of the firſt fin 
of the back, and thoſe of the belly fins, are abſolutely 
ſimple, but they are ſcarce obſervably prickly. . 
The following genera of fiſhes are thoſe which have the rad: 
of the fins all double at the baſe, and _ _ _— the 
ſyngnathi, the cobitides, the cyprini, the clupez, the -co- 
| 2 the oſmari, the ot, the pleuronecti, the gadi, 


and the congers. The ſofter and the more flexile theſe 


bones are, the more numerous, tranſverſe, and lucid inter- 
nodia they have in them. The cyprini give us many in- 
ſtances of this, as alſo the clupez, the coregones, and the 


eſoces. Thoſe which have fewer of theſe internodia, or 


tranſverſe lines, are ſomewhat more rigid, n not 
aculeate, or prickly: this we ſee in the pleuronecti and 
gadi. Beſide theſe radii, there are certain other ſmall bones 


which are of an oblong figure, and ſerve to ſuſtain the 


baſes of the back fins, and the fin at the anus. The back 
fins, and thoſe at the anus, are not joined by their rays. to 
ſome one large muſcle, or large bone, as the pectoral and 
ventral fins are ; but every radius, or bone in theſe fins, is 
affixed to an oblong bone, erected perpendicularly between 
the apophyſes of the vertebra and the back of- the fin. The 


rays are joined at their baſe to theſe bones by an articula- | 


tion, and faſtened in by means of a cartilage; and theſe 


bones do not adhere to the apophyſes of the vertebra, but 


are placed regularly between them. Theſe bones are always 
ſingle, and in many kinds of fiſh, as in the pleuronecti, 
they are hollow at the bottom. Between theſe bones, and 
- the firſt rays of the back fin, in mackrel, there are found 
certain other little bones, placed ſemicircularly and tranſ- 
verſely, but their apices are ſtriated, and turn a little up- 


wards. This is an obſervation yet made only in a few |. 


fiſh, but it is worth while to examine whether it is found 
in thoſe other fiſh alſo, which have ſulci at the back fins. 
Artedi's Ichthyolog. 8 

RADISH, raphanus, in botany. See RAPHANUS. 

There are ſeveral varieties of the root of the common 
garden radiſp, which is the only ſpecies cultivated by our 
. theſe are called by them the ſmall top'd radiſb, 

e deep red, and the ſtriped radiſh, &c. All theſe are onl 
varieties ariſing from the culture. The ſmall topped is 
the kind, the ſeed of which is moſt ſaved, and which is 
moſt valued about London, becauſe it does not take up 
much room. They are ſown at various ſeaſons, but the 
earlieſt is generally at the latter end of October; if theſe 
are not deſtroyed by froſts, become fit to eat in March. 

Theſe are, commonly ſowed about walls, pales, or hedges, 

where they may have ſome defence againſt the cold. The 

ſecond ſowing is commonly about Chriſtmas, if the weather 
be mild enough to let the ground be worked. Theſe: are 
alſo to be ſown under a ſhelter, and, if they are not de- | 
ſtroyed, will be fit to eat in April; and to have a conſtant 
ſupply, there ſhould be a new ſowing every fortnight, from 
the middle of Jan to the beginning of April. The 
later crops ſhould be ſown on a moiſt fold, and in an open 
ſituation. Millers Gard. Dict. | | 

RADIUS (Cycl.)=Ravius of curvature, or Radius of the 
curvature of a curve, is the radius of a circle that has the 

ſame curvature in a given point of the curve, that the 

curve has in that point. | | | 

Rantus, the Romans, a name given to the iron 


rad with which the boys rolled the trochus. See the article 
Tnochus. 


longitudinal eminences, or bony 


direction with the tuberoſity. 


Carpus. "4 the 
Ligaments of the Rapius, Many of the ligaments/# te 


Rabtus, in anatomy. The radius is nearly of the ſame 
| 3 


\ 


by 


; 


cumference, are covered with the ſame ſmooth ſhining car- 
tilaginous cruſt, and about one quarter of the circumſe. 
rence is broader than the reſt. The neck is ſmall, and it, 


ſituation a little oblique ; it ends, by a lateral tuberoſi 


which lies directly under the broad part of the head, beine 
rough in the middle, and on one fide, and ſmooth ang 


ſuperficially cartilaginous on the other. | | 
The baſis, or great extremity of the radius, is much 


broader than it is thick, and has two broad ſides, and one 
narrow one, One of the broad ſides is a little hollow, and 
pretty even; the other u frag and divided b 

ines, into three or four 


4 channels; but theſe are much more diſtin& in 
fre 


is hollowed lengthwiſe, and between it, and the other two, 
are formed two 5 17 by which the three ſides are diſtin- 
guiſhed; and oppoſite to it, the other two meet in a third 


angle. This narrow fide ends in a ſemilunar cavity, bor. 


dered by a ſmooth en and lying almoſt in the ſame 
The broad ſides end at their 
common angle by an obtuſe point, or production, which 
has been called the /yloide npophyſis of the radius, and i; 
in reality a continuation of one of the bony lines already 
mentioned. The whole bafis ends in an oblong, triangular 
none cavity, the cartilage of which is continued over 
e hollow edge of the narrow ſide. This is an articular 
cavity, reſembling an arch, and ending on one fide at the 
ſtyloide apophyſis, and hollowed on the other by the cavity 
of the narrow ſide. It appears divided into two portions 
by a ſmall tranſverſe line, and in the natural ſtate, the 
tion, which is loſt in the dried ſceleton. 1 5 
The middle, or body of the radius, is a little incurvated, 
the concavity lying between the tuberoſity in the head, and 
the ſemilunar cavity in the baſis, It has three ſides; one 
rounded, which is the convex ſide of the -curvature, and 
two concave ; three angles, two of which are obtuſe, di- 


hollowed fide is lengthened out by a cartilaginous produ- 


ſtinguiſhing the two - concave ſides from the \ convex, and 


the third acute, lying between the concave ſides, | oppoſite 


to the convex ſide, In each of theſe ſides there are ſeveral 


muſcular impreſſions. The head and baſis af this bone 
are epiphyſes in children, and in ſome ſubjects remain ſuch 
for a long time afterwards. The radius is connected with 


| the ulna, os humeri, and carpus. It is articulated with 


e ulna, at its two extremities, by a double lateral gin- 
glymus, the cartilaginous ſubſtance of the head turning in 


the ſmall ſigmoide cavity, and the ſemilunar cavity in 
the baſis turning upon the ſmall head at the lower extre- 


mity of the other bone, and thus the ſmall oxtreſpity of 
one of theſe bones is joined to the great extremity 0 the 
other. It is articulated with the os humeri by the applic- 
tion of the cavity in the top of its head to the ſmall heal 
at the lower extremity of the ether bone: by this confor- 
mation it would be capable of moving in all directions; 
but as it is tied to the ulna at both extremities, its mo- 
tions on the ſmall condyloide head, at the lower extremit 
of the os humeri, are confined to two kinds; that of 10- 


y| tation, when it turns on the ſides of the extremities of 


the ulna; and that of flexion and extenſion" in comm" 
with the ulna; and both theſe motions may be perform 


at the ſame time. V inſſu's Anatomy, p. 80. 


artilgges of the Rapius. At the baſis of this bone there i 


a particular cartilage, or triangular production, very ti 


2 than it is broad, and rather flat than concave. lt 
is 


ed by the baſis, or ſhorteſt ſide, to the lateral 1g. 
moide notch of the baſis of the radius; the other 
touches the flat extremity of the ſmall head of the ulm, 


but is not aſſixed to it. This may properly enouph be 


called the inter-articular cartilage of the wriſt. It js tid 
to the radius by very ſhort ligaments, and ſliding on 


{mall head of the ulna, it follows all the motions of 
radius. It is therefore a ſort of articular production af 


lower ſide of the baſis of the radius, and in the 

Rate fills the void ſpace which, in the ſceleton, appear 5 

tween the end of the ulna and neighbouring bone of w 
Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 140. * * 


bones of the fore arm are common to them, and 


os humeri, and others to them, and the bones of the head; 


two however there are which are proper to this ef g 
the arm, the one called the * ligament of d 
fore- arm, che ocher che coronary ligament of the 14 


bones, than in the dried ſceleton. The narrow fide 


* — 


ſerve only for 


- cipally made up 


- ferent diſtances for the paſlage 
- ment ties 


bone. 


. * 


num, round 
- cluding both the apex 


RA 


- 3; 65 theld- wi be. add 


tary expanſio 


croſs 


planes ſerve 
ronary I 


ſurrounding the circular circumference of the head of that 


cartilage, 
its inſertion in 
of the olecranum, and of the coro- 


noide apophyſis. 


gooſe's foot; that which is fixed in the inner condyle is 


called the brachio-cubital, the other the brachio-radical, *| ' 


Of the ligaments by which the bones of the fore arm are 


Connected to thoſe of the hand, one is like a roundiſh | 
cord fixed in the ſtyloide apophyſis of the ulna, and from | 


thence paſſes over the os cuneiforme of the carpus ; and an- 
other pret | | | 
radius, and by its other extremity in the bones of the 
carpus. From this ſtyloide ligament of the radius, along 
each edge of the baſis of that bone, are ranks of ligamen- 
tary fibres, lying much in the ſame direction with the li- 
ligament of the ulna. | 
lar ligaments placed at different diſtances on the convex 
ſide of the baſis radii, from its ſtyloide apex to its articu- 
lation with the extremity of the ulna theſe are at leaſt ſix 


in number, and ſome of them are double or triple. The 


firſt of theſe is fixed in e apex; the ſecond in the 
groove near that apex; the third in the ſmall, narrow, or 


middle groove; the fourth in the groove next the former; 
the fifth in the corner of the notch of the baſis, at its. arti- | 
culation with the ulna ; and the fixth in the extremity of | 
| loide apophyſis. Theſe are all almoſt |.. | 1 
_ wholly covered by the great oblique ligament, and are fixed | ters ſenſibly decreaſe toward one end. Theſe contain alſo 
an alveolus. The patellz, of which this ſpecies is com- 
I | _ poſed, are of an elliptic figure, and each is ſurrounded with 
given by] | 


the ulna, near the 


as ſtrongly in it on one fide, as they are in the bones on 
the other. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 141. ſe· g 
RADIUS articulatus, in natural hiſtory, a name 
Mellius, Gmelin, and ſome other authors, to a kind of 
Fgured foffils, of which there are a great many very diffe- 
rent ſpecies, ſome of which have been deſcribed by au- 
 thors among the belemnitæ, under the names of alveoli, 
belemnitarum, Mr. Gmelin, who has taken great pains to 
inform himſelf, as well of the nature and gure of theſe 
* ſtones, from the ſubjects 7 pres as of their hiſtory, 
and the various accounts of them from other authors, ob- 
ſerves, that the place where they are moſt frequent is Sweden, 
and that there they 'are no where ſo common as in the iſle 


of Oeland. Volkman figures ſome alſo which he found in 


. alſo found great numbers of them himſelf in Ruſſia) 
— are uſually immerſed in limè ſtone, and though at 
light they may all 8 alike, yet, on a careful ex- 
Ne get, they will be found to differ very greatly. The 
f is 828 general diſtinction, eſtabliſhed by Mr. * 
% A t ſome of them are ſtrait, and others crooked. 
: it ones may be divided into two genera. 
7 theſe comprehends, 
ge ip firſt ſmooth, and with a e alveolus. 
a * ſts of ſeveral patellæ of a roundi gure, and 
FI; in 2 parallel manner over one another. Each of 


othe a 50 . . "© ge" 
which and the convex pert of one is in the articulation, 
Me * them into one body, always received into the 
ceived j of another, whoſe convex part is again re- 
d into the concave of a third, | 


th n 
pe 8 The diameter of the largeſt of this 


i two inches, and that of the leaft an inch. 
for the recopi 1 of a creſcent. This hollow is made 
culated, and 
iveolus _ Tough all theſe creſcents in a ftrait and con- 

"and ſtanding out beyond the patellæ, of 


of another cylindric ſtone, which is not 


i, more or leſs elate: theſe anſwer 
* — and from theſe indeed it ſeems to have ob- 


uche: but when this alveolus has, by any ac- 

Atengaged from its radius, it is eaſily 

found f. nen and other accidents, and is uſuall 
when 

Sort. Vox. II. 


a he 2 „„ 


broad ligament is fixed on the point ef the 


ent itſelf, and continued all the way to th 5 ſtyloi * | 
Poa There are alſo ſeveral ſmali annu- | 


Sileſia, and Helwing others which he collected in Pruffia : | 


The firſt : 


according. to this gentleman, two | 


and ſo on throughout | 


which Mr. Gmelin calls an alvealus. This | 


is compoſed, is ſurrounded with a ſeries} 
to ſo many of 


render- | 


together, and the two“ 

veral muſcles. The co- 

ent of the radius is a ſort of Igamentary hoop, | 
e 


| ſpecies ; 
varieties found, in he different. ones, 
tell and the alveolus ſtanding out beyond them, all co- 
. Yered with a thin cruſt of a matter plainly teſtaceous, and 
in ſome the ſhelly matter is alſo found between the junc- 


horizontal poſition, and the bodies themſe 


texture. 


R A D- 
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Theſe, are general characters, and, are obſerved in all the 
Tpecimens of this but there are other accidental 
Some haye the pa- 


tures. of the patellæ. Sometimes alſo there are ſeen, at 


every, junction of. the patellæ, certain little forked bodies, 
ſtanding upon the outer part of the alveolus, and ſeeming 

to join the ſeveral patellæ together. Sometimes the rad: 
are found without the alveolus, but then there is always a 
cavity, or the remains of a cavity, in form of a canal, an- 


nes near t idity ſwering to every lineament of the alveolus; and this is 
[tis very ſtrong, and comes near the ſolidity of a. | 


and the fide next the radius is very ſmooth. The N 
of the joint of the elbow runs down from 


ever coveted with a ſhelly cruſt, on its inner - ſurface. 


Many of | theſe radi; are found remarkably compreſſed, 


int elbow ru om] bent, or diſtorted, which is an accident accounted pecu- 
the os humeri, and is fixed in the olecra-| 


the edge of the great ſigmoide cavity, in- 


liar to the foſſils formed in animal moulds, and ſhews; 
with the ſhelly matter, that the whole muſt be the remains 


of ſome ſea fiſh. Often alſo, when the whole ſubſtance is 
| | 7 | not injured in its form, the alveolus alone is oddly bent 
© The true common ligaments, by which the os humeri is | 

Connected to the bones of the fore arm, called lateral liga- 
ments, are the two, faſciculi, which, after being inſerted | 
in the condyles of the os humeri, are expanded like af 


and diſtorted, whence it appears that it was originally of a 
| tenderer texture than the-reſt, and there are alſo evident 
matks of its having been once hollow. _ A 
* Theſe are the characters and varieties of this ſpecies of ra- 


dius, and there do not ſeem to be any diſtin& ſpecies under 
this, unleſs we are to account for ſuch, thoſe in which the 


patellæ are a little thicker, or a, little thinner, or where 
they ſtand cloſer, or farther aſunder. They are found from 


twelve to eighteen inches in length, but never ſeem to 


| have been found with the poſterior extremity perfect. They 


all loſe themſelves in the ſtone, keeping through their 
whole extent, as far as they can be traced, the ſame cylin- 
dric figure, without tapering toward either end. It is true, 
that in ſome of the ſtones where they are immerſed, and 


which are poliſhed for various uſes, they often ſeem to grow 
gradually ſmaller, ſo as to terminate in a point; but this 


may be owing to their being cut in a gang, not a truly 
ves may be 
truly cylindric all the while, Poſſibly, however, there 
may be of theſe, as of the belemnitz, ſome cylindric, and 
othErs conic ; or perhaps all may be conic, but that we have 
not been able perfectly to trace them. 5 


The ſecond ſpecies of the firſt genus, is the ſtrait articulated 
radius which contains an alveolus, and is, of a ftriated 
| his is compoſed of patellæ, which ſtand cloſe, 
ind are firmly joined together. "Theſe are convex on one 
de, and concave on the other, and their ſeveral diame- 


umbers of circular ſtriæ. Ibid. p. 256. _—_— 

he ſecond genus of the radii comprehends thoſe which 
are ſtrait, and which have a ſiphunculus running all the 
way through their middle. "Theſe are compoſed of patellæ 
of equal diameters, laid parallel on one another, and are 
conyex on one fide, and concave on the other; and by 
this ſhape are adapted mutually to receives and be received 


by one another. The ſiphunculus in theſe may often be 


patellz is convex on one fide, and concave on the 


* 


: erence i js i i | 
ben is ab is not perfectly circular, but in one 


lopſe. © Atta Petropol. Vol. 3. 5. * | | 


very plainly 


 . rraced very fairly, and ſeen to have been once hollow, 
though in this foſſile ſtate it is filled up with the matter 


of the ſtone in which the body is lodged ; but ſometimes 
they are almoſt obliterated, either in the whole length of 
the radius, or in one part or other of it. Another ſpecies 


of this is ſometimes found, which ſeems only compoſed of 


circular rings, or ſegments of cylinders, not patellz : this 
alſo has a 1 running its whole length, and both 
this, and the former, have often the remains of a thin 
coat of a ſhelly matter upon them. 


” 


Theſe are the genera; and ſubordinate diſtinction of the 


_ firſt claſs of the atticulated radii, that is the ſtrait ones. 
The ſecond claſs contains thoſe which are crooked or 


twiſted. The bodies of this claſs are much more rare than 
thoſe of the former. They conſiſt of patellz, which are 
nearly round, only a little inclining to an elliptic figure; 
they are convex on one fide, and .concave on the other, 
2 þ are each bored through with a ſmall aperture, through 
which a ſiphunculus paſſes, running through the whole 
length of the body. 7 this is placed regularly in 
the middle, ſometimes nearer to one ſide. There ſeem to 
be two ſpecies of this; the one compoſed of very thin 
patellæ, and the other of conſiderably thick ones. 
The regular and nice configuration of theſe bodies, ſhews 
that they cannot be of mineral origin, but the 
ſeveral patella of which each is compoſed, the ſiphunculus 
of communication, obvious in ſeveral, and the ſhelly matter 
yet found remaining en many, prove them: to have been 
once ſhell-fiſh of the univalve or tubular concamerated kind? 
the deſcription of which, ſo far as it can be gathered from 
theſe remains, muſt have been this. The ſhell muſt have 


been either cylindric or conic in figure, of a ſmooth ſurface, 
and divided into ſeveral chambers or cells; but this ſo, that 
the ſepta which form the concamerations are not continued, 
and whole, but in ſome part of the 


the ſhape of n 


periphery are cut in, in 
theſe creſcents, which 


* 


K AD | 


8525 ll ther, d te eg .f. 
| 1 thelly body of a cylindric er conic 
| ud concameratiens ; and that in fuch a manner, 
ta which form the cells are pierced with a ſm 


5 deen uſed to 


23G. 1 5 . of. ry ts ih Ox. 


on one ſide, which grows 8 ell ( to uſe old a Rept 
ol Gents in length ; , and | 7 18 ankwer dl 
tures in the concamerations, there x in f . . | which 
ed a the end, and like the reſt 8 r 22 r, which 
rations, and pierced along its bale with 2 ſiphunculus. geo MY perhira 
Mem. Acad. AA, pe % ) 
dale win ſn n 2 15 2915 RAC W * ſhip, are dach as bs barbs 
one n another; and it. u 1 8 or 22 
an analogy with other ſhell- ib, tur SG | | id, Keep them from flying out of 2 ti 


1 ies have communications with one 
HEE "f certain 833 ions. The commu. 


1+ "bg e nei > cine ts 
cation of theſe, one with ſcems alſo evident, fr TE 9 5 e ſetting an upon knives, es, chiſel; 
their being all found in their follile ſtate, filled with the fame | and otl > ed 4g t loured ſtone contalning 
ſtony matter; this has, doubtleſs, beer! all received in at the A large qu ity of talcky patticles 5d Toit ehh n | 
Giphuncutus of the inner ſhell, and thence has been thrown |. © ſt is & (oft @ Tons and don 1 


into the ſecond, and from this into the third ſhell, ſo as to | Has 
fill up all the concamerations of the outer, as well as of the | 
inner parts. This muft have been the caſe with theſe ; and | © 

the ſeveral various ſpecies that are at this. day found foflile,” _ 


muſt have owed their ori var rr as N ſpecies of | large 


4 


the ſhells. The crook rn s, [RaG-wo ort, SENS . See 1 COB "Ry 
which have the fiphunculus, brag near the fide, | 4 or three ſpecies of this plant cultivated inthe 
greatly approach. in their ſtructure to fe me of the cornua | e curious; and one very common in moſt 


ammonis. | = th is the lun kind, remarkable for its white 

RADIX (Cyc.)—Rapix dts Yr the prac | leaves.” This had been lo uſe t6 be nuxfed up, wit 
name given by ſome authors to a foſſile ſu 74 Nel care, in our N ; but of late ſome og 
found N entrochi, and ſeeming to have 1 | of ithaving ving projegated * wall, an 

baſis from which 8 ve grown. It 1s plajnly 2 part of ſtosd the winter's + tg" ne 

the /te eſcent petrified, as thoſe ſtones allo | * not n 
are: * — who from a proper examination of the with. 
animal world, had miſſed the true origin of theſe ſtones, and 
called them rock: plants, have eſteemed this part of Wh | | 
the bulbous —— the plant. This foſſil is rarely found 5 = 
whole, but the 2 of it are very common. n en- planted in S 
tire, it is about ine of # whom 4 hs tap ef it Þ ing | when the > | 
flat, and in ſome degree reſembling the end of an entrgchus, | Theſe 8 r fummer to keep them in 
with a central hollow, but not having the leaft appearance |. ſhape, for they grow v and in winter will die if hey 
Cn ook e watered. 271 r INE, - 

| Juiges of 2s 60. Gale quigin, Youg. pot be 3 Ene 
| r a great * „ e 


FI 
72 
8 
Far 
21 
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number of authors. , in particular, | ct 
the form of them to a ; body f this | 
well reſembles indeed the nave of a wheel, the ſhape| ! 
it. conical toward one end, till you come to.. ly b 
? and en 2 little flatted, with a hole in it. There is | raiſing fre 
EIT 15-1 or ren, 
ſemi ; TH ＋ 1 
five hollow ſtirts, or feet, Mang ſideways, at ak. RAHAS, in ichthyology, a 
| tances from the broad bottom, and equally carried, on in the * 245 "or cran 
fame direction, ſo as not amiſs to repreſent the ſpokes. At} pride LP Ms * 
the end of each of theſe rays, or ſpokes, there is a hollow, |, hays ſine Toxezpo, el. 
of the ſame nature with thoſe in the middle af the common] RATA . 5 "of Zoology, the name «4 
bonne Bebe hand by « fon. Rf. 2 peg thy cede 
ame ſtone, which paſſes y over its center, and covers e — 89 this 
about a third part of it; this goes no farther than the mouth | that e Body is 98 hoon gp Ne are fir 
of the hole, but it cuts it into two, and ſhews it in the form || on-each fide. © Lim Syſt, Natur. p. 51. 
of two Sh" Theſe radii, or ſpokes, are very ſeldom | In yep” mupt gre f ichthyology the characters af this 
found ſo perfect as here deſcribed. Liſter mentions them as | End: Th of Mes 7 — are of the Tee an cd 
being formed like 4 at the end, which may very | . of the bronchia are hve en 
— 57 S 1 breaking off a part of the terminating | we We the den = below the mouth. 
il. Tranſ. Ne 129. | head ne te RE A Eb Se 
he ee ene is n bat is | flatted - heb are terminated in 
.  wxou over with trig tetragonal, pentagonal, and | Are in © 2 i 
55 — plates. The u W is this: the upper ae placket in the upper. ſide, of the head, 
3 round with fix large hexa- | e n 


of 


by ſome authors to 
2 8 ray fiſh, di- 
name of the ras Js Pats Ini 


O 


n way of the ſto then | . a foramen Jong 
y os, then | e eyes. Ane gh 
Of thoſe ris which have e or ranu! 
| following are the f 1. The oblong ra 
of ies along middle of the . 


| batus and I. Woe; of authors. 
| with teeth like. tubercles, and a Se 


This is th thy "ns clavata 
bac and maid. 3. The - bee re 


e ich in he ts 
- where the This chor 
thought of Of vith mar f 4 
With the ru N ſpecies. 1. ray ho” 
plates, | | ow with two rows of 

_ plain and ſay 1 — 
22 a of | 6 


1 
7714 


I reader is to examine ſtrictly whatever is reported of this 


de 1 is the ears fiſh or flair. It is of a greyiſh 
is | Jar. | 

A th blackiſh ſpots, arid grows very large. | 
—— nooth Fay. This is the famous torpedo, or 
. Aba See the article ToxPEDO, q. | 
Taub ants erally divided by authors inc the ſmooth and 
Te ny ded by es yh atk] 
fe? the prickly we call Willoght „ and * young ones 

* n ei. But thinks are more 
of both Lin wy 4 laing thoſe 


e divided into two orders, the one con 
* teeth, the other thoſe which have none. Wil. 
8 Hiſt. Piſc. p. 68 / 


RATJANIA, in botany, a name given by Linnzus to a genus| the clouds 


ſeparate male and female flowers ; in the male 
E the perianthiuh. is divided into fix ſegments, which 
are oblong, and poinget, and ſtand cloſe in the baſis, ſo as 
to form a ſort , 


In the female flower the perianthium is one leaved, campa- 


nulated, and ſtands upon the germen, but afterwards wi-| 


3 1 
> 


There are no petals, and the germen of the piſtil is 


4 


e | 
2 The ſtigmata are ſimple and obtuſe. I le fruit is 
roundiſh, and has a membrane growing on one ſide, which, 
in fine, ſpreads almoſt round it; in this is contained a ſingle 
ſeed of a roundiſh colour, Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 479. Plum. 


29 and 98. 


RAIL (Cyd.)—Rait, or water. RAIL, in zoology, the name 


of the rallus aquaticus of authors, a bird of the moorhen kind, 
but ſmaller than the common moorhen. See Rol L us. 

Fife Raixs, in a ſhip. See Fils. | 

RAIN (Cycl.)-Vehement rains in many countries are found 
to be attended with barrenneſs and poorneſs of the lands, 

ani miſcarriage of * in the ſucceeding year: and 
the reaſon is plain; for 1 
it is a long time before the land recovers itſelf again. 
remedy to the 


groves of ſuch trees, as 


trees produce, moſt 
q to their trunks ſtopping part 


' 


means furniſhing themſelves with a coat of new earth. Phil. 


Tranſ. Ne 
hiſtorians of our own, as well as other countries e 


notrd rain ach as the raſning of dme of due of b 1. 
animal s, and the like. | 

thofe who are au- 2 

| hn phyſician went down to one of the canals, and taking 


nay, and. of living animals, as young | 
We we tet to doube the trach of what 
q vera 


and credit relate to us of this kind, fo far 
of ſtones and duſt nerve hap- 


fond of the marvellous in their relations“; but the judicious 


0 and expand more at their points. | 
"There are no petak, and the ſtamina are ſix briſtly fila-| 
ments ſhorter than the cup, and terminated by ſimple apices. | 


| exceſſive ſtorms waſh away the 
fine mould into the rivers, which carry it into the ſea, and 


ly to the famine, which ſome countries are ſubje& to 
from this ſort of miſchief, is the lanting large orchards and Ah 

bear eſc ent fruit; for it is an ode 
ation, that myers, when grain fucceeds worſt, theſe 4 
| & fruit of all. It may partly be owing to 
the thorough rfloiſteriing of the earth, 'as deep as their roots 


"and with only one row of ſpints| | 


thers away. This alfo is divided into fix ſegments at che 


„ and edged, with a membrane on one fide. | 
$ are three in number, and are cf the length of che 


} = Pretetnatural Linn, We have numerous accounts in the] 


quantity of 
proba ö th = 8 . ; a, 
yolcano's, 2 . * = way, is for the eruptions of 
ently do, a vaſt quan 


I by the Jurricancs and in 
conmflarty thotk es and impetuous winds, v 


eruptions, 
le than common ſtones, as 
ily de thus carried to vaſt diſtander, and there 
—— inhabitants know nothing of the 7 
fro but be ſuppoſe by the vulgar to fall on them 
E Clouds. It is well known, that in the great erup- 
cunders, have bern fe ure the Ar, and over- 
dere urface of th and gonad 
„ as it ſhould| 
the ſhowers 
collected, they 


be the occafion of this. 


RAT 


will all be found to have fallen within ſuch diſtances of 
| vulcano's; and if compared, as to the time of their falling, 
will be found to c 


nd in that alſo with the eruptions 


of thoſe mountains. We have known inſtances of the aſhes 
| from Veſuvius having been carried thirty, nay forty leagues, 


and peculiar accidents may have carried them yet farther. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that theſe ſhowers of ſtones and 
duft fall for a continuance, in the manner of ſhowers of 
ram, or that the fragments or pieces are as frequent as 
drops of water; it is ſufficient that a number of ſtones, or 
a quantity of duſt, fall at once on a place, where the in- 
habitants can have no knowledge of the part from whence 
they come, and the vulgar will not doubt their dropping from 

8 ay, in the canton of Berne in Swifſerland, 
the inhabitants accounted it a miracle that it rained earth 
and ſulphur upon them, at a time that a ſmall vulcano ter- 
rified them; and even while the wind was ſo boiſterous, and 
hurricanes fo frequent, that they ſaw almoſt every moment 
the duff, farid, and little ſtones torn up from the ſurface of 
the earth in whirlwinds, and carried to a conſiderable 


height in the air, they never conſidered, that both the 


ſulphur thrown up by the vulcano, and the duſt, &c. 
carried from their feet muſt fall ſoon after ſomewhere. 
It is very certain that in fome of the terrible ſtorms of 
large hail, where the hail-ſtones have been of many inches 
round, that on breaking them there have been found what 
more have called tones in their middle; but theſe ob- 
ervers needed only to have waited the diſſolving of one of 
theſe hail-ſtones, to have ſeen the ſtone in its center diſu- 
nite alſo, it being only formed of particles of looſe earthy 
matter, which the water, exhaled by the ſun's heat, had 
taken up in extremely ſmall moleculæ with it; and this 
only having ſerved to give an opake hue to the inner part 
of the congelation, to which the freezing of the water alone 
* the apparent hardneſs of ſtone. 8 
he raining of blood has been ever accounted a more ter- 
rible fight, and a more fatal omen than the other preterna- 


tural rains, already mentioned. It is very certain that na- 


ture forms blood no where but in the veſſels of animals, 
and therefore ſhowers of it from the clouds are by no means 
to be credited. Thoſe who ſuppoſe that what has been 
taken for blood, has been actually ſeen falling through the 
air, have had recourſe to flying inſects for its 8 and 
ſuppoſe it the eggs or dungs of certain butter-flies, diſ- 
„r them as they Were high up in the air. But 
this-ſeems a vety wild conjeQure, as we know of no butter- 
fly whoſe excrements, or 2 are of fuch à colour, or 
whoſe abode is fo high, or their flocks ſo numerous, as to 


It is moſt probable that theſe bloody waters were never ſeen 


£9, by theſe 2 ung but that people ſeeing the flanding waters blood co- 
of the light mould carried down by the rains, and by this  Toured, p b 


were aſſured, from their not knowing how it ſhould 

elſe happen, that it had rained blood into them. A very 
metnorable inſtance of this there was at the Hague in the 
year 1670. merdam, who relates it, tells us, that 
one morning the whole town was in an uproar on finding 
their lakes and ditches full of blood, as they thought, and 
_—_ been certainly full of water the night before, they 
d it muſt have rained blood in the night; but a cer- 


home a quantity of this blood coloured water, he examin- 
ed it by the microſcope, and found that the water was 
water ftill, and had not at all changed its colour, but 


that it was full of prodigious ſwarms of ſmall red animals, 


all alive, and very nimble in their motions, whoſe colour, 
and prodigious number, gave a red tinge to the whole 
body of the water they lived in, on a leſs accurate infpec- 
tion. The certaimty that this was the caſe, did not how- 
ever perſuade the Hollanders to part with the mirade ; they 
prudently coneluded, that the ſudden appearance of ſuch a 
number of animals was as great a prodigy, as the raining 
of blood would have been; and are aſſured to this day, 
that this portent foretold the ſcene of war and deſtruction 
which Lewis the fourteenth afterwards brought into that 
country, which had before enjoyed forty years uninterrupted 
e animals which thus colour the water of lakes and 
| | arboreſcentes of Swammerdam, or the 

. Theſe creatures are of a 
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Was as early knoy 


roots, might 


RA! 


witneſſes of it. Theſe, rains of frogs always happen after 


very dry ſeaſons, and are much more, frequent in the hotter 
countries than the cold ones. In Italy they are very fre- 


* 


quent, and it is not uncommon to ſee the ſtreets of Rome 


a a ſtrong circumſtance in favour of their being rainad down 
from the clouds, but when ſtrictly examined, it comes to 
nothing; for theſe frogs that are ſeen to fall, are always 
found dead, lamed, or bruiſed by the fall, and never hop 

about as the reſt; and they 
cloſe: under the walls of houſes, from the roofs and gather 


eople, ||, 


Se- never ſeen to fall, except 


of which they have. accidentally flipped down. 


who love to add to ſtrange things yet ſtranger, affirm that 
people have had the young frogs. fall into 
- midſt. of an open field, but this 


eir hats in the 
is idle and wholly falſe. 
People, who cannot agree to their falling from the clouds, 


have tried to ſolve the difficulty of their ſudden appear- | 
ance, by ſuppoling them hatched out of the egg, or ſpawn, | 
a 


by theſe rains. Nay, ſome. have ſuppoſed them made im- 


mediately out of the duſt; but there are unanſwerable argu- 
ments againſt all theſe ſuppoſitions. Equivocal generation, 
or the ſpontaneous production of animals out of duſt, being 


now wholly exploded. The fall from the clouds muſt de- 
ſtroy and K 


from the 


young frogs are at leaſt an hundred times larger at this 


time of their appearance, than the egg from which they ſhould | 


be hatched. 


It is a certainty that the frogs, which make their appear- | 
_ ance at this time, were hatched, and in being long before, 
but that the dry ſeaſons had injured. them, and kept them | 


fluggiſhly in holes, or coverts, and that all the rain does, 


is the enlivening them, giving new ſpirits, and calling | 


| them forth to ſeek. new habitations, and enjoy the element 
they were deſtined, in great part, to live in. eophraſtus, 


the greateſt of all the naturaliſts. of antiquity, has affirmed | 


the ſame thing. We find that the error of, ſuppohing theſe 
creatures to fall from the clouds was as early as that author's 
time, and alſo that the truth, in regard to their appearance, 
„n; though, in the ages fince, authors 


+ have taken care to conceal the truth, and to hand down | 


to us the error. We find this venerable ſage, in a frag- 


ment of his on the generation of animals which appear on | 


here has not been the leaſt pretence for the ſuppoſing that | 


theſe animals deſcended from the clouds, but. that they, ap- 


peared. on a ſudden in prodigious numbers, The naturaliſt, 


who knows the many accidents attending the eggs of theſe, 
and other the like animals, cannot but know that ſome 
ſeaſons will prove particularly favourable to the hatching 
them, and the prodigious number of eggs, that many in- 


| ſets. lay, could not but every year bring us ſuch abun- 
dance of the young, were they not liable to many acci- 
dents, and had not provident nature taken care, as in 


many plants, to continue the ſpecies by a ry numerous 
ſtock of ſeeds, of which perhaps not one in five hundred 
+ need. take root, in order to continue zn equal number of 


plants. As it is thus alſo in regard. to inſets, it cannot 


but happen, that if a favourable ſeaſon, encourage the hatch- 


ing of all thoſe eggs, a very. ſmall. number of which alone 
. were neceſlary to continue the ies, we muſt, in ſuch 
| ſeaſons, have a proportionate. abundance. of them. We 
| had lately in London ſuch a prodigious ſwarm of the little 
beetle, we call the lady cotu, that the very poſts. in the ſtreets 
. were every where covered with 
eſs o no body to aſſert 
that it rained cow ladies, but contented ourſelves with ſay- 
ing that it had been a favourable ſeaſon for their eggs. The 

late prodigious number of a ſort of grub which, did vaſt 

miſchief among the corn and grafs,. by eating off their 


* | | ing him to carry Io. © 
having rained grubs by peo fond of making every thing | to arm himſelf. 39 | 
a, prodigy ; but our knowledge in natural [hiſtory — RAISINS (Cycl.)—RA1818 brandy, a 


. us, that theſe were only the hexapode worms of the com- 
mon hedge beetle, called the cock A 3 


\ 


ill theſe tender and ſoft bodied animals; and | 
they cannot be at this time hatched immediately out of 
eggs; becauſe the young frog does not make its appearance 
in this form, but has its hinder, legs enye- | 
| loped in aſkin, and is what we call a tadpole; and the 


| them. But thanks to the | 
- . Progreſs of philoſophy among us, we 


have been ſuppoſed to proceed from its | 


1 


RA 


| The, gyining, of fiſhes has beep a, prodigy alſo mach talk 
m 


rance, where the ſtreets Of à town at ome diſtance 


tore up trees, blew down, houſes, Sc. were 


. * | 4; rl pet | ag hdd, found in 4 

warming both with young frogs and toads in an inſtant, manner covered with fiſhes of various ſiaes. No boch 
in a ſhower of rain; they hopping every where between here made any doubt of theſe having fallen from 0 
the people's legs as they walk, though there was not the] clouds; nor did the abſurdity of fiſh, of five or fix inches 
leaſt appearance of them before. Nay, they have been ſeen | |- bath ys | 2% ated in the air, at all ſtartle” the people 
to fall through the air down upon the pavements, This ſeems | or e Heir elief in the miracle, till they found, upon 


enquiry, that kt well ſtocked fiſh-pond, which — 
on an eminence in the neighbourhood, had been blown d 
by the hurricane, and only the great fiſh left at the 3 
3 it, all the ſmaller fry having been toſſed into their 
FT. o  IEL  oies 
Upon the whole, all the ſuppoſed. marvellous rains f 
been, owing to fübſlances naturally produced on the ney 


— — — 


—_ 


and either never having been in the air at all, or only car. 
8 » 
In Sileſia, after a great dearth of wheat in that coun 
there happened a violent ſtorm of wind and tain, 10 
earth was afterwards covered, in many places, with {ma! 
round ſeeds. The vulgar cried out, that providence had 
| ſent them food, and that it had rained millet ; but theſe, were 
in reality, only the ſeeds of a ſpecies of veronica, or ſpeed. 
well, very common, in that country, and. whole ſeeds. being 
juſt ripe at that time, the wind had diſlodged them fron 
their capſules, and ſcattered them about. In our own 
country, we have hiſtories of gains of this marvellous kind, 


but all fabulous. It was once ſaid to rain wheat in Wil. 


|. ſhire, and the people were all alarmed. at it as a miracle; 
till Mr. Cole ſhewed them, that what they took for what 
was only the ſeeds, or kernels of the berries of ivy, which 
being then ily ripe, the wind had diſlodged from the fides 
of houſes, and trunks of trees, on which the ivy which 
produced them crept. _ . . 
And we even once had a raining of fiſhes near the coaſt of 
Kent in a terrible hurricane, with thunder and, ligfitning 
The people who ſaw ſmall. ſprats ſtrewed all abouts after- 
Wards, would have it that they had fallen from the clouds; 
but thoſe who knew how far the high winds, have been 
known to catry the ſea water, did not wonder that they 


. ſhould be able to carry ſmall fiſh, with it ſo ſmall a pam d“ 


the way. Philoſ. Tranſ. 


* On 


Wards of the equator, between four and ten degtees of Iati- 
tude, and lying between the meridian of Cape Verde and 


.;that, of the caſtermoſt iſlands of the ſame name. They all | 


- this tract the rains, becauſe there are almoſt continul 
| _ calms, conſtant rains, and thunder and lightning to 3 
ſtrange degree there; and the winds, when they do er 


are diſcovered.  _ KO ms E443 
Another very remarkable kind is diſcovered in 74 
water, after ſtanding ſome time; theſe have two little horns, 
which are in continual, motion. The -ſpace between 
horns is flat, though the body is round, but tapering 2 little 
toward the end, where there is a tail four times as long z 
the body, and of the thickneſs of the thread of a ſpider 
web. Theſe are fo ſmall, that many hundred of them at 
not equal to a grain of ſand; and if they meet with a 
little filament in the water, the are uſually entangled in 
it, and uſe great efforts to diſengage their tails. _ 
Another animalegule there alſo is in rain-water, of a ona 
figure, with the head at the ſmaller end. Theſe have K 
veral feet extremely minute and fine, and they can, * 
pleaſure, contract their bodies into a round ſhape, W ch 
they uſually do as the water dries, away. A third fort Mr 
Lewenhoek obſerved alſo, twice as long as broad, and eight 
times ſmaller than the laſt; theſe. alſo had ſmall feet, ut 
were very nimble. But the briſkeſt of all were a yet 
greatly ſmaller kind; theſe were not of a thouſandth part of 
the ſize of a louſe's eye, and they moved round with incre 
dible ſwiftneſs.. Baker's Microſcop. p. 82. 1 
RAISE, in the manege, is uſed for working; thus to 7s 
à horſe upon corvets, caprioles, and peſades, is to n- 
him work at corvets, caprioles, c. * 
a horſe's head right, 


RAISE is likewiſe uſed for placi 
making him carry well, lud 


8 out d. 
ſtillers to a very clean and pure ſpirit, procured 7 — 


from Paris, after a terrible hurricane in the night, wick 


Ralxs, in the ſea language, that tract of the ſea to the north 
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a ſudden, bantering the o nech and aſſerting that they] blow, are only ſmall uncertain guſts, and ſhift about al 
were hatched and living long before. The world owes, round the compaſs ; ſo that ſhips are ſometimes here de- 4 
however, to the accurate Seignior Redi the great proof of | tained a long while, and can — but very little way. 1 
tis truth, which Theophraſtus only has affirmed; for this RAIN ful, an Engliſh name given by many to the common Z 
gentleman diſſecting ſome of theſe new appearing frogs, | green wood-pecker,, or picus viridis, from an obſervation 5 
| found in their ſtomachs herbs, and other half digeſted | s it is always moſt clamorous when rainy weather | 8 
14 food, and openly ſhewing this to his credulous country- | coming on. The Latins have, for the ſame reaſon, called : 
| men, aſked them whether they thought that gate Frick it the pluuialis avis. See the article Picos. | 
| _.. engendered, according to their opinion, theſe animals in the | Animalcules in Ralx-water. The accurate Mr. Lewenhocl 
clouds, had alſo been ſo provident as to engender graſs there | has obſerved, that there are no living creatures to be di 
alſo for their food and nouriſhment. .. 9” cerned in freſh rain- water, but that after it has ſtood ſome 
| To the raining of frogs we. ought to add the raining of | days, it will be found to abound with great numbers of 
1 graſshoppers and locuſts, which have ſometimes appeared in] animalcules, fo ſmall, that they are to a mite what a bee 18 
| prodigious, numbers, and devoured the fruits of the earth. | to a horſe. In ſome days more. animalcules much large! 


only with water. Thus treated, they yield a 
eng ry * all diſtinguiſhable from ſome of the wine 
brit for there are as many kinds of wine ſpirits, as 
there are of grapes. The coarſer the. operation of diſtilling 
is performed in this caſe, the nearer will be the reſemblance 


of the wine ſpirit; that is, there will be moſt of this flavour | 


in the ſpirit, when as much as can be of the oil is thrown 
up with a galloping heat. 1 : 

| "The diſtihers are very fond of the wine ſpirit, with which 
they hide and diſguiſe the taſte of their nauſeous malt, and 
other ſpirits; and in defect of that ſpirit, this of _ 
made in this coarſe. manner, will go almoſt as far. It is 
indeed ſurpriſing how extenſive the uſe of theſe flavouring 
ſpirits is, ten ga lons of rai/in ſpirit, or ſomewhat leſs of the 

Vine ſpirit, being often ſufficient for a whole piece of malt 
ſpirit, to take off its native flavour, and pive it an reeable 
vinoſity. It is no wonder, therefore, that the ; iſtillers, 
and ordinary rectifiers, are ſo fond of this, as it is a good 
cloak for their defects, and the imperfection of their pro- 
- raiſin brandy is intended for common uſe, the fire 
ſhould be kept lower and more regular in the diſtillation, 
and the ſpirit, though it hath leſs of the high flavour of the 
grape, will be more pleaſant and more pure. Shaw's Eflay 
on Pittile 3 

RAKE (hc. 


goes ſo lame, that he drags one of his fore legs in à ſemi- 


circle; which is more apparent when he trots, than when | 


he paces. . 
Rake in mining, is the ſame with a vein. SeeVEin, 
RAM, (Cyd.) aries, in 2bology,, the male of the ſheep kind. 
© See the article Ovis. © —» 3 4 
RAM head, on board a ſhip, the name of a great block be- 

longing to the fore and main halliards. It hath in it three 

ſhivers, into which the halliards are put, and at its head 
the tyes are reeved into an hole made there for that pur- 


RAK E, in the manege. A horſe rates, when | 
being ſhoulder-ſplait,. or having ftrained his fore-quatter, he | 


| 


poſe. oy | | 5 
RAMADAN (Cycl.)—The ramadan happens at different ſea- 


ſons of the year, and when it is in the ſummer, is very 


hard on the Jabourers, who are not allowed to drink, but | 


only to waſh their , mouths, This month once in thirty- 
three years is in every ſeaſon of the year, the Turkiſh 
month being lunar, and 
ſee the moon; whereas the Jews | 
the day the movn makes, which is a day before the Turks, 
FHocbe Egypt, p. 184. e | 
RAMAG, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to 
expreſs aſhes. 55 | | 


| RAMAGE falcons. See the articles Bu ANchER and 'Far-| 


CON. 


'RAMAT, in natural hiſtory, a name | given by many old | 


writers to_bole armenic. 


MALIS dena, a name given by ſome anatomical authors 


to the vena portæ. 


beginning at the day they can 
begin their account from 


an a name given by ſome chemical writers to rhu- 


| RAMESAN, an oriental term : for a month of faſting, very | 


5 1 obſerved among the Turks. See RAMA DAN. 


X, a word uſed by ſome as a name for a hernia, or | 


rupture, | 


RAMIGRI, a word uſed by ſome writers as a name for co: 


lophon 


RAMINGUE, in the Ges A horſe git this me that | 


80 — and reſiſts or cleabes to the ſpurs; that is, defends 
imſelf with malice 958 the ſpurs; ſometimes doubles 
See the articles Tick II | 
the LICKLISH and Dou I. 

RAMOSE leaf, in botany. See LEAr. 
Yr in botany. See RApUNcutus. 


che articls L . mulhſum folium, among botaniſts. See 


RAMUS, (C K . n pagy * + 5 5 
the firſt or lateral, branches, which go off from the pe- 


trolium, or middle rib of a leaf. 


as lt The ſubd 


iviſions of theſe 
moſt minute of all, are b. e call 1 1 

all, are by ſome called capillamenta; hut in 
| General, both theſe kinds are cheat under the name 
bers” 6 old writers, is uſed for open or public rob- 


Gas raping 25 negari now potgſt. Lamb. 125. Leg. 
ence ** 8 F —_ 1d | 
EDI PREISE Ok 
ran, T Sas taken or ſnatched all he could rap and 
RANA, 8 af nds Blount, Ra OE. | 
amg 8+ 12 Zoology a very well known animal of 
Ke * as kind,” he . that the 
aul , and is. in ons part'of its life furniſhed with 


and frog axe webbed, for the better ſwimming, 
bod ens very irong muſcles in the hinder part of its 


dorzz. Vol. . 5. The lung af the Frog are | breaſt is thick, covered with very long hairs, 


the reins, and frequently yerks to favour his diſobedience. 


that it cannot be denied. Ran dicitur 


injuriouſly and vio- | 


| hatching, comes forth in form of a tadpole 


R AN 


different from thoſe of all other animals; they are only a 


| fort of membranaceous bladders, with ſeveral tubercles, by 


means of which they reſemble the fruit of the firs, or 
pines : theſe, when once inflated, do not immediately be- 
come flaccid, as in other animals, but remain in that ſtate 


as long as the creature pleaſes. The creature can remain a 


long time under water, and has been kept ſo for ſeveral 
days by tying it down, and received no hurt from it. It 
is a very long lived animal; and even if its belly be opened, 


and the inteſtines, and all the viſcera, taken out, it will 


continue its leaping, and all its other motions, as if nothing 


had. happened to it, for a conſiderable time; but if the 


nerve of one of the hinder legs be cut, it loſes all power 


of uſing that limb on the inſtant. Ray's Synop. Quad. 


247. | 
Nhe Tre differs from all creatures in the manner of its ge- 
neration. It no way reſembles any of the quadrupeds in 
this particular, and though in ſome ſort it approaches to 
the nature of fiſhes, yet it differs from them alſo in man 
things. The egg of the frog is a ſmall black ſpot, enve- 
loped in a mucilaginous ſubſtance; in this egg is contained 
the ' embryo frog, which, on the 15 of the egg in 
| This young 
animal is for ſome time nouriſhed by the gelatinous matter 
which envelops the eggs, but it does not conſume the whole 
of it; for the particles of water making way by degtees 
into it, divide its parts, and it ſoon becomes expanded, 
frees itſelf from the living animals, and floats on the ſur- 
face of the water, or at a ſmall depth in it, in form of a 


thin cloud: this, though it now no longer ſerves for food 


to the young creature, is however of ſome ſervice to it, 


| | 
R 


« 


R 


f ed ſurculi, and the final diviſions of theſe, into the br 


: 


| ; 1: W, are placed two briſtles, the fore one is 


ſerving it as an aſylum, or place of reſt and ſafety, when 
tired with ſwimming. 


he egg of the frog therefore is, in ſome degree, analo- 


gous to that of an inſect of the winged kind, which is to 
o through a metamorphoſis before it arrives at its perfect 
te; for it hatches into the tadpole, as the egg of a butter- 
fly into a caterpillar, and arrives at that its ultimate ſtate, 
after a determinate time ſpent in the other. In this it dif- 
fers from the generation of fiſhes, the eggs of whoſe ſpawn 
hatch into perfect fiſhes, which go through no change; 


and it differs from all in the gelatinous ſubſtance, which en- 


velops the egg, and ſerves as the firſt food to the foetus. 

e eggs are indeed, when nicely examined, found to be 
encloſed in a double liquor, a more pellucid and thin one 
within the gelatinous one, which ſerves as the general co- 
vering to the whole ſeries of eggs; and it is this thin one 
ba it principally feeds on when firſt hatched, and which 


ſerves to the ſame purpoſes as the white of an egg in the 


fowl kind. .. 5 

There is alſo an opinion that the male ſperm of the „reg is 
depoſited on the ſpawn of the female after it is laid. Ray's 
Syn. Quad. p.-249. 5 * 

Ax A arborea, the tree frog, in zoology. See Ranuncu- 
ANA piſcatrix, the toad fiſh, frog fiſh, or, as it is calle 
bine dhe ſea devil, a very remarkable ſpecies of fiſh, &* 


à middle nature between the cartilagineous and bony fiſhes, 
| In ſhape and « it reſembles a tadpole. Its he 
: tremely large, being equal, or more than ſo, to the reſt of 


is ex- 


the body, and of a circular figure. The opening of its 
mouth is ſurpriſingly great, and its lower jaw is above a 


finger longer than the upper. Both jaws, but particularly 
the under one, are armed with a great number of long 
and ſharp teeth, and the longer ones of the under jaw are 
all moveable inwards, The back is flat, and of a blueiſh 
green colour, mottled with a few white ſpots. The eyes 
are pearly in the iris, and a tranſverſe ſtreak of white is 
drawn acroſs the pupil. In the upper part of the head, at 


half a finger's breadth diftance from the angle of the upper 
| | | Angers 

ong, the hinder one four; and in the middle of his back, 

lower down, are three more, which ſerve in the place of 
fins. Over, the upper jaw there are, on each fide, two 


ſharp, thorns, and there are thorny tubercles all about the 


eyes; and on, the middle of the back, not far from, the 
tail, there is a fin with ten rays. The tail is not forked, 


but the rays are branched, and all ſtand out a little beyond 
| the fin, and are hooked. In the under part of the body, 
juſt under the throat, there are two fins like a mole's feet, 


each compoſed. of ſive rays, or fingers. There are two 
| — 5 the 


— 


RANCE, in natural hiſtory. See 
RANGIFER, che rain deer, an animal v 


1 


others on the edge of the body, extremity of all 


| theſe, as alſo. of the tail, is black. It has only three bron- 


chiæ on one ſide. It has either no noſtrils, or elſe they are 
hid within the head, and has a fort of membranous rim 


running all round the commiſſures of its ſides and belly. 


Its fleſn, when boiled, | taſtes like that of the frog. See 
Tab. of Fiſhes, Ne g. and 149 ◻ Hiſt. Piſc. p. 85. 
IBDELOPLACIA. | 
common in all the 
northern nations, and called by ſome authors tarandus and 
machlis. It is of the ſhape of a ſtag, but its body is thicker, 
and its whole make much more robuſt and a = 


- 


ö * * * . 
RAN 


very hairy and the hoofs moveable, for the creature expands 
opens them in going; it is an extremely ſwift, as well 
as ſtrong animal; its horns are very long, and finely 
drr and particularly run out immediately from the 
forchead into two fingered branches; in the middle there is 
a mY branch, __ 
and thence again they are red 
ments. They differ yr the horns of the elk in their 
length, and from thoſe of the ſtag or red deer in their 


in their colour which is white. The lower branches, which 
fall very near the forehead, are ſaid to be uſed by the crea- 
ture to break the ice, when the waters are frozen over, that 
he may get drink. It feeds on ſhrubs and plants, and on 


* 


the moſs, which it finds on the earth and upon the barks | 


of trees. 85 185 
It is of prodigious uſe, as a beaſt of carriage to the 


2 
landers, and almoſt all the other nations far north. Scheffer 
from Tornæus, that the rein deer, though a cloven | 


alted 
footed animal, and plainly of the deer kind, does not chew 
the cud. This, however, is wholly diſbelieved by the 
more accurate naturaliſts. Ray's Sept. Quad. p. 88. 
RANINZ vene, a name 


veins under the tongue. 


RANIO, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome writers to | 


bole armenic. | | 
RANK (Cycl.)—Rank keel, in a ſhip. See KEEL, Cycl. 
RANUNCULUS, croufbot, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower is 
of the rofaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral leaves diſpoſed in 
a circular order, and uſually ftanding in a many leaved cup. 


The piſtil ariſes from the center of the flower, and finally | 


becomes a fruit of a roundiſh, oval, or ſpiked ſhape, to the 


axis of which there grow, as to a placenta, a great number 


of ſeeds, which are uſually naked. 


The ſpecies of ranunculus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 


are many, and for the ſake of order, in fo large anum- 
ber, they are divided into ſeveral ſections. 1. Thoſe which 
have the appearance of the anemonies. 2. Thoſe which 
have roundiſh leaves. 3. 
of the Aſiatic — 4. The ſmooth leaved ranun- 
2 El The aconite or geranium leaved ranunculuſes. 
6. "The fine leaved 1 ; and 7. The long leaved 
ranunculuſes. Tourn. Inſt. p. 28 5. | n 
The ſpecies of the anemony 1 are theſe. 1. The 
yellow wood ranunculus. 2. The ſingle 
Wood ranunculus, with ſmaller and more deeply 
leaves. 3. The common white wood ranunculus, called the 
white wood anemony. 4. The purple flowered wood ra- 
nunculus, commonly called the purple wood anemony. F. 
The purpliſh red wood ranunculus. 6. The double purple 
wood ranumculus. 7. The double white wood ranunculus 
with a border of leaves. 8. The common double white 
wood ranunculus. 
commonly called the trefoil wood anemony. 10. The 
large leaved blue flowered wood ranunculusof the Apennine 
mountains, 
"ramunculus, 12. The wood ranunculus with ſmall blue low- 
"ers. 13. The 
Ibid. p. 286. | 
Of the roundiſh leaved ranunculuſes, the ſpecies are theſe. 
I. The round leaved wood ranunculus, commonly called 
3 ſweet crowfoot. 2. The ſpring wood crowfoot with 
4 marygold or thora leaves. e Virginian wood 
crouſoot wit 
er 


— with aſphodel roots, and ſowbread leaves, 5l. 
er er 


6. The larger round leaved ſpring crowfoot called little ce- 


landine e 7. The ſmaller round leaved ſpring | 
crewfoot called the common pilewort. 8. The ſmaller | 


round leaved ſpring crowfoot, or celandine, with ſpot- 
ted leaves, 9. The ſmaller round leaved ſpring crowfvor, or | 


- little celandine, with double flowers. 10. e ſmaller 


round leaved ſpring crowfoot, or celandine, with two rows of 


11. The mountain crotofbot with leaves like thoſe 


12. The alpine crowfoot with water cal- 


ſmallage 
16. The ground ivy leaved 
17. The round leaved 
19. The cretic echinated 


\ 


A 


Thoſe uſually known by the name 


— 


given by anatomiſts to the larger | 


yellow flowered | 
divided | 


9. The trifoliate white wood ranunculus, | 


11. The ſmaller leaved Apennine blue wood | 


double violet coloured wood ranunculus. | 


ſoft leaves and ſmall flowers. 4. The large 
e 


owfoot with aſphodel roots and ſowbread leaves. | 9. The fumitory leaved Alpine ranunculus. 10. The 


| 


| 


| ers. 29. The trifoliate ſpring 


Pot with ſingle white flowers edged with red. 
| trifoliate ſpring cretafaot with double blue 
e joints in the ſtalks of ſome plants; 
divided into broad fingered ſeg- 
flowers. 
| variegated flowers. Theſe plants, prope 
breadth, and from both, in the multitude of branches, and | 


— 
> OM 


: erowfoot. 


13. The double flowered” ere& garden crowfoot. 14. 
— great hairy creepi 


" : 
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crowfoot with fin 
white flowers. 30. The trifoliate ſpring 
ſmaller ſingle white flowers. 31. The trifoli 


le la 6 
cr0W}ſ 00t with 


ate ſpring crow. 


flowers. 
The trifoliate ſpring crowfoot with double purple flows.” 
34. The trifoliate ſpring cr9wfoot with double Aſh "=" Wage 
35. The trifoliate ſpring ee hop with double 
ny named trifoliate 


* 


crowfoots, are the ſpring garden flowers, commonly called 


Hhepaticas. 


Of the third ſet of ranunculuſes, commonly called the Aſiate 
ranunculuſes, the ſpecies are theſe. 1. Ihe knobby rooted 
Aﬀiatic ranunculus with very ſmall ſingle ſcarlet flower, 
2. The branched knobby rooted ranunculus. 3. Theknobty 
rooted ranunculus with yellow flowers, being variegated 
with red. 4. The knobby rooted ranunculus with white 
flowers. 5. The knobby rooted ranunculus with ſnow 
white flowers. 6. The knobby rooted ranunculus with pale 
yellow flowers ſtreaked with red. 7. The knobby rooted 
ranunculus with fingle yellow flowers. 8. The knobby 
rooted ranunculus with ſingle flowers, of a deep yellow, 
with red bottoms and red edges. 2 The ſingle whitiſh 
flowered Aſiatic ranunculus. 10. The ſingle ranunculy 
with a red lead coloured flower with yellow edges. 11, 
The roſe coloured ranunculus with white edges, and ftreaks 
of white in the flower. 12. The butterfly ranunuly 
with yellow flowers ſpotted with red. 13. The ſingle crin- 
ſon ſweet ſcented ranunculus. 14. The piony ranunculu, 
or the large bloody purple flowered kind. 15. The Aleppo 
ranunculus with flowers ſtreaked with yellow and red, 
16. The ranunculus with a very wide, open, red lead co- 
loured flowers. 17. The lemon coloured and red rann- 
culus. 18. The white proliferous ranunculus with crim- 
ſon ſtamina, 19. The aſphodel rooted ranunculus with 
blood coloured flowers, 20. The aſphodel rooted raun- 
culus with a reddiſh purple lower. 21. The aſphodel root- 
ed ranunculus with yellow flowers with red veins. 22. The 
double ranunculus, variegated with yellow and red, called 
by the French the * wv 23. The proliferous aſpho- 
del rooted ranunculus with red coloured flowers. 24. The 
aſphodel rooted ranunculus with a very large blood co- 
loured flower. 25. The aſphodel rootgd ranunculus with 
yellow flowers ſtreaked with red. 26. The aſphodel rooted 
ranunculus with double greeniſh” white flowers. 27. The 
aſphodel rooted ranunculus with ſmall double white. flower 
ſtreaked with red. 28. The aſphodel rooted ranunculus with 
great double white rofe-like lowers. 29. The aſphodel root- 
ed ranunculus with great double violet coloured flowers. 30. 


The great Conſtantinople ranticulus with ſcarlet flower. 


37 Ihe great mm 
Tiegated flowers. 32. The Roman giant ranunculus with 2 
red lead coloured flower. 33. The giant Roman ranuncul 
with very double flowers, variegated with red and yellow, 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 288. f 2 7 
Of the ſet of tender leaved crowfoots, the ſpecies ar 
theſe. 1. The late flowering rue leaved ranunculus wit 
double gold yellow flowers. 2. The early rue lead 
ranunculus with bright red flowers. 3. The tender leaved 
aſphodel rooted mountain ranimculus. 4. The horn like 
leaved ranunculus with foliated ſeeds, collected into ſpikes, 
called by many the ſmaller cow wheat. 5. The common 
corn ranunculus with echinated ſeeds. 6. The greater na- 
row leaved woolly ranunculus with aſphodel roots. 7. Tit 
lefſer narrow leaved woolly grumoſe rooted ramutilu. 
8. The ſmallage leaved aſphodel rooted woolly 7. * 
Of the ſet of aconite or crane's bill leaved crowfunts, dle 
ſpecies are theſe. 1. The upright acrid meadow ernie. 
2. The upright acrid meadow crowfoot with ſpotted lente 
Mg ſingle mn feared 3 wh 1 4 110 
u croti foot With pale hairy leaves. 5. The uprig 
ſweet or 54 acrid meow DH 6. The gra alla 
7. The common hairy creeping field men. 


8. The common hairy creeping meadow crowfoot with 


ranunculus with elegant Va 


ple mountain 
p. 289. 


ranunculus with hairy cups. Tourn. 


leapes variegated with white. 9. The round rooted mes 


dow crowfoet. 10. The leſſer round rooted meadow o. 


oo 11. The little field crotufoot with trifid leaves. 14 
| e annual hai 


airy field crotifbot With extremely ſmall flo web. 


double floweted, cratufoot, 15: 1% 


at, 15 
garden crbwfoor with bending heads. © 16. The double for“ 


ered ſweet crowfoot.. 17. e double flowered round 3 2 
 'crewfoct. 18. The tuberoſe rooted, proliferous 
| .. erowfoot. 
ſpring crowfoct . 5 | 
dic aſphodel rooted | V 
| _ alpine crowfoot with ſinall flowers. 22. The low, 
' leaved 
| s hairy white flowered mountain crowfoot. 


p » A , 1 leaves 
| 19. The grumoſe rooted crowfoot with 

like thoſe of the common round rooted Kind: 20. The — 
2 21. The round Naved pro | 
ine crowfvot with. larger flowers. E 
24. T 
mountain crowfoot with Narciſſus flowers. 25 * 
Howered Hairy mountain œrνi,f. 26, The sconte n- 


32. The 


RAN 


ot Wi white flowers. 27. The aconite 
mountain erowfore wel le, ſmaller white flowers. 28. The 
_ cg un mountain crowfoot with double white flow- 
wy 29. The aconite-leaved mountain crowfoot with large 
7 le yellow flowers. 30. The crowfoot with leaves like 
cho of the knotty rooted crane's bill, 31. The hairy moun- 
in crowfoot with ve broad leaves. 32. The crane's bill 
| 2 downy mountain crotiſoot. 33. he yellow flowered 
ſine leaved mountain crotafoot. 34 The woolly mountain 
rowfoot with leaves like thoſe of the common meadow 
— 35. The rock crowfoot with large flowers, 36. 
The roundiſh leaved rock crowfoot. 37. The very . 
Montpelier crowfoot. 38. The ſmallage leaved hairy mar 
crowfoit. 309. he ſmooth ſmallage leaved marſh crowfoor. 
o. The purple flowered ſmallage leaved marſh crowfoot. 
75 The water crowfoot dez ſome of the leaves roundiſh, 
ers capillaceous. Ibid. p. 290. ; 
_ 1 3 leaved ranunculuſes, the ſpecies are theſe. 
1. The capillaceous or fine leaved water . 2. The 
F hite flowered floating water crowfoot wi peucedanum 


of black hellebore, called by authors the fine leaved 
dal hellebore. The conſiligo, the hellebore of Hippocrates, 
and the bupththalmum, or ox eye. 4. The ſmaller or lower 
fennel leaved crowfoot with very large flowers, and jointed 
ſtalks. Ff. The camomile leaved red flowered held crowfoor, 
commonly called the adonis flower, the pheaſant's eye, or 


red maithes. 6. The longer leaved chamomile crowfoot | 


19 with orange coloured flowers. 7. The chamomile crowfoot 

E with fall” yellow flowers. 8. The betony leaved moun- 
tain crowfoot. Ibid. p. 291 BY. 
Of the ſet of long leaved crowfoots the ſpecies are theſe. 
1. The grafly leaved mountain crowfoot. 2. The double 
flowered grafly leaved mountain crowfoot. 3. The bulboſe 
rooted graſſy leaved crowfoot. 4. The ſingle flowered hai 
graſſy leaved crowfoo?., 5. The many flowered hairy graſſy 
eaved crowfoot, 6. The white flowered dwarf Al- 
pine crowfoot with graſſy leaves. 7. The plantain leaved 
mountain crowfoot. 8 The marſh crowfoot with very large 
plantain like leaves, commonly called the water plantain. 
9. The marſh crowfoot with narrow plantain like leaves, 
called the narrow leaved water plantain. 10. The low pro- 
cumbent plantain leaved water crowfoot, called the narrow 

| leaved procumbent water plantain. 1x. The plantain leaved 


purple cups. 13. The American water crowfoot with 
arrow head leaves. 14. The water plantain with very 
large arrow headed leaves, commonly called the great water 
arrow head. 15. The arrow headed water plantain with 


18 The broad plantain leaved ſpearwort with hairy ges. 
18. The leſſer long leaved water crowfoot or ſpearwort. 


leaved crowfoot with caudated flowers, and ſeeds arranged 
| r long and ſlender heads, commonly called mouſe tail. 
id. p. 292. . | 
Several of the more beautiful ſpecies of this plant have long 
een cultivated in the Engliſh-gardens, and are moſt of them 
hardy plants, and will thrive very well againſt hedges, and 
in ſhady borders, where they require no other care than to 
take up their roots every other year when their leaves decay, 
ym them, planting out the off-ſets into other border. 
e thoſe we have been long uſed. to, there have been 
ſome of late times brought from Turkey and from Perſia, 
which produce ſemi-double flowers of great beauty, and an- 
nually ripening their ſeeds ; there are numbers of varieties, 
or 25 the gardeners call them new flowers continually raiſed | 
from them. Many of theſe are. finely ſcented ; and the 
roots, when ftrong, produce eight or ten flowers on each. 
double flowered ranunculuſes not producing ſeeds, th | 
2 only to be propagated by parting their roots, taking off 
I Ne of-ſets which they uſually produce in great plenty. 

T © proper ſeaſon for planting their roots is in October. 


| 4 
* 


ew 


18 
| for this uſe, to which if it prove too cla there 
| hol be added a proper quantity of ſea ſand. This mix- 
mute ſhould be turned often, and the larger ſtones and clods 
Fey out; but it muſt not be d, or ſifted very fine, 
"= — n the loſs 8 
4. 5 ts. other plants, by cohering into à hard clod wi 
the wet, and — 2 n | 


» * 


being prepared, ſhould lie about 4 fortnight to ſet- 


Ay 


leaves. The fennel leaved crowfoot with roots like 


water crowfoot with very narrow leaves. 12. The Ameri- | 
can plantain leaved water crowfoot with white flowers and | 
narrower leaves. 16. The great long leaved marſh ot. | 


19. The ſpearwort, or long leaved water crowfoot, with | 
ſerrated leaves. 20. The Bayonne ſpearwort of Parkinſon. | 
21. The white flowered ſmall ſdearwort. 22. The graſſy 


| The. heds in which, they are planted are to int 
oY 1ey ate p! are to be of good 
| 4. Er at leaſt a foot deep; Common Rb 


| 
5 
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mats laid over arched hoops. In the beginning of March 
the flower ſtones will appear; and when the flowering is 
paſt, and the leaves are decayed, the roots are to be taken 


up, and laid by for the October following. Miller's Gard, 
Dict. in voc. 


RANUNCULUS viridis, in Zoology, the name of an animal 


common in many parts of the world, and uſually known by 
the name of the tree frog, or rana arborea. 


The creature is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the common frog, 


by its being much ſmaller, and of a green colour : it uſually 
fits upon the leaves of trees and ſhrubs, and makes a great 
noiſe in an evening, but that is rather like the ſinging of a 
ſmall bird than the croaking of a frog. 

Theſe creatures have been kept alive many years together in 
glaſs veſſels, giving them flies and other ſmall inſects; and 
in winter, when theſe are ſcarce, they uſually become _y 
lean and feeble ; but in ſummer, when they are plentiful, 
they will grow fat again, as if at their liberty. This is 
eſteemed a poiſonous creature. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 251. 


RAPA, turnep, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 


characters of which are theſe. The flower conſiſts of four 
leaves, which are diſpoſed in form of a croſs. The piſtil 


ariſes from the cup, and is. at length changed into a long 
pod, divided into two cells, by an intermediate membrane, 


and ending in a long fungous horn, both of which contain 


R 


roundiſh ſeeds, To this, it may be added, that the root is 
large, fleſhy, and eſculent. 
The ſpecies of turnep, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe. 1. The round white rooted furnep. 2. The round 
| blackiſh rooted furnep. 3. The round green rooted turnep. 
4. The round red rooted turnep. 5. The round rooted tur- 
nep, yellow both on the outſide and within. 6. The long 
rooted manured turnep. Tourn. Inſt, p. 228. See the arti- 
cle TURNEP, | 
RAPAX, in ichthyology, a name given by Schoneveldt to the 
corvus piſcis of ſome writers, a ſpecies of chub or cyprinus, 
called rappe by the Germans, and by Geſner and others 
capito fluviatihs rapax. See the article CypRINUs. 
Broom RAPE. See OROBANCHE. 
APHA, in anatomy, the ridge or line which runs along the 
under fide of the penis, and reaching from the frænum to the 
anus, divides the ſcrotum and perinæum in two. 
This line is not uſually cut in the grand operation of cutting 
for the ſtone, becauſe it is both harder than the reſt of the 
ſkin thereabouts, and alſo becauſe you muſt then cut upon 
the interſtices of the muſcles, which will make the re- union 


the more difficult. | | 
RAPHANIS, in botany, 'the name by which the Attics, 


As 


among the Greeks, called the radiſh ; for the word ruphanos 
raphanus with them, does not expreſs the radiſh, but the 
cabbage. - The Greeks, of all other places, concurred in 
calling the radiſh raphanos and the cabbage crambe; and it 
is owing to this, that we have many authors who confound 
together theſe two plants, though fo very unlike one another 
in appearance and uſe. It is generally to be underſtood, 
that wherever Theophraſtus mentions the word raphanos, 
he means by it the cabbage ; and the fame being obſerved, 
in regard to all the other Attic writers, the whole danger 
of confuſion and error will ceaſe. - 4 | 
A moderate knowledge either in the language or the ſubject 
might have 
his account 


vented errors on this occaſion ; yet Pliny, in 
the radiſh, has been miſled by the word ra- 


Phbanos in Theophraſtus, which is that author's name for the 


Cabbage, and has tranſlated all his account of the cabbage, 
and given it as part of the hi of the radiſh. Theo- 

p ſays, that the Greeks diſtinguiſhed three kinds of 
the cabbage ; the ſmooth leaved, the curled leayed, or criſp 
. Cabbage, and the wild cabbage: and Pliny has tranſlated 
this verbatim, and made it a part ofthis hiſtory of the radiſh. 
To this he has added ſome accounts from the Latin writers 
af their raphanus, which is the common radiſh; and putting 
theſe together, he has compoſed an account wholly unintel- 
ligible to all, but thoſe who ſee through the occaſion of 
the error. The virtues of the radiſh he has alſo intermingled 


with thoſe of the cabbage,” interſperſing among the ac- 
counts he took from the Latin authors of the raphanus, 
the virtues and qualities of "Theophraſtus's raphanos, that 
is the cabbage. The opinion of the cabbage and the 
vine being enemies to one another, and not growing 


anywhere together, is as old as Theophraſtus, and has a 


5 and then drawing, fiei and tranſverſe, lines, over the 
vees, the p . planted regularly at four inches diſ- 
fully 1, ot an inch below the ſurface. and the carth, care. 
vill aun over them-with a rakes In November theheads 


ſevere weather, when the heads appear 
covering, they ſhould be defended with 


2 


place in his account of that plant; but Pliny has perplexed 
the caſe, by tranſlating this quality as belonging to the 
radiſh, which no other author ever gave it; though ſcarce 


any who have read the antients, have amitted it in the 
0 nan 


hi 
plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower is 
cCompoſed of four leaves, placed in the manner of a croſs. 
The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is at length made a long 
* jointed in ſeveral places, and reſembling a faſciated co- 
um 


of the cabbage. ee e 
ISTRUM, in dotany, the name of a genus of 


n, and containing roundiſh ſeeds, one todged in every 


Joint of the pod. See Tab. 2. f Botany, Claſs 5 


The ſpecies of raphaniſtrum, enumerated by Mr. Toume- 
fort, are theſe. 1. The cmmon raphani/irum, with ſmooth, 


larger > 
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| larger, and ſmaller jointed pods. 2. The raphaniſtrum | | meaſure of Torn now diſuſed + toll ſhall be taken by 


the 7 
with white ſtriated flowers, and ſmall articulated ſtriated | and not 2 the heap or cantel. Ordin. for bakers, &c. m 
pods. - 3. The white flowered field raphaniſtrum. 4. The | Pat. 12 Ed. 3. Blount, | N 


yellow flowored field raphuniſtrum; and 5. The rapha- Ras xk, in the manege. To raſe or glance upon the ground. 
niſtrum with the largeſt ſtriated and articulated pods. | called in French razer le tapis, is to gallop near the ground 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 230. E N ee as our Engliſh horſes do. ESI TIME : 
RAPHANUS, rag, in botany, the name of a genus of | RASILIS erugo, in the materia medica of the antients, one of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower con- | their kinds of verdigreaſe. It was prepared in the following 
liſts of four leaves, diſpoſed in form of a croſs. The piſtil-| manner: they ſet ſome ſharp vinegar over the fire in 3 
ariſes from the cup, and becomes at length a long horn; like ſtrong earthen veſſel, and covered it with a braſs pot invert. 
pod, very thick and ſpungy, and filled with two rows of] ed, well cleaned, and without any vent hole, And 
* ſeparated by a very thin intermediate mem- after ſome time the veſſels were to be ſeparated, and the ver. 
brane. | | digreaſe which was found concreted on the inſide of the 
The ſpecies of radiſb, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are] braſs pot, was ſcraped off, and put up for uſe. . 
theſe, 1. The great orbicular or round radiſh. 2. The | RASPBERRY, in botany, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 
white flowered great orbicular or round radiſh, 3. The] rubus. See the article RuBus, 
black radiſh. : 4. The ſmaller or common garden rad;/h.| The raſpberry buſh is often found wild in ſome of our 
AE 1 3 northern counties, but is cultivated in Sx as throughout 
The Athenians expreſſed the cabbage by the word paper©-, England for the delicacy of its fruit. e have three kind; 
;  raphanus, but all the other Greeks. called the radi/h by that common about London. T. The common. 2. The late 
name. Pliny not obſerving this has run into ftrange errors.] red; and, 3: The white raſpberry. . 
| See the article RAyKANIs. | | | Theſe ſhrubs ſend up great plenty of ſuckers from their roots, 
RAPISTRUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the | and are very eaſily propagated by them, they ſhould be ta. 
Characters of which are theſe. The flower conſiſts of four | ken up in October, and before — are replanted their 
leaves, and is of the cruciform kind; and the piſtil which | fibres ſhould be ſhortened ; but the buds, which are at a 
ariſes from the cup, finally becomes an unicapſular huſk of a | ſmall diſtance from the ſtem of the plant, muſt not be cut 
ſomewhat globoſe figure, which contains a ſingle ſeed. _ | off, becauſe theſe produce new ſhoots the next ſummer, 
The ſpecies of rapiſtrum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, | They ſhould be planted two feet aſunder, and ſet in rows, 
are theſe. | 1. The ſingle ſeeded rapiſtrum of . Caſpar Bau- | which ſhould be five feet diſtant from one another. The ſol 
hine. 2. The greateſt round leaved ſingle ſeeded rapiſtrum] they thrive in beſt is in a freſh ſandy loam, which ſhould 
of Cornutus; and 3. The field rapiſtrum, with pointed, neither be too moiſt nor over dry. The time for drefling 
auriculated leaves. Tourn, Inſt. p. 11. | them is in October, when all the old wood which produced 
RAPPE, in zoology, a name given by ſome to the capito fruit the preceding ſummer. ſhould be cut down to the 
fluviatilis rapax of Geſner, more frequently known by ground, and the young ſhoots ſhortened to about two feet in 
the name of the corvus þiſeis. Millugbby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 256. length. The ſpaces between the rows ſhould then alſo be 
See the article Cokvus piſces. N dug up, and ſome other rotten dung buried in them. In the 
RAPUNCULUS, rampion, in botany, the name of a genus] ſummer they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and once in 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe> The flower | three or four years there ſhould be new beds made, and the 
conſiſts of only one leaf, and is of the bell ſhape, but very |. old ones deſtroyed, for they ſeldom bear well after that 
wide open at the mouth, and ſo deeply divided into ſeg- time. Miller's Gardners Dit, e 
ments, that it appears a ſtar faſhioned one. The piſtil is RASPECON, in ichthyology, a name given by ſome to the 
divided into two horns, and the cup afterwards becomes a] uranoſcope or ſtargazer. It is properly a ſpecies of the tra- 
membranous ſeed - veſſel, divided into three cells, and con- | chinus; and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi, under the name of | 
taining a number of very ſmall feeds I the trachinus, with ſeveral cirri or beards growing from 
The ſpecies of this plant, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, | the lower jaw. See TRAcninvus. Es 
are theſe. 1. The blue ſpiked rampion. 2. The deep vio- |RASSE. coronde, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the Cey- 
let coloured flowered rampion with ſpotted leaves. 3. The] loneſe to a peculiarly fine kind of cinnamon, which 
_ white flowered ſpotted rampion. 4. The yellow flowered |. is the bark of a tree, growing no where but in that 
' - - ſpiked garden rampion. 5. The round headed 4 iſland. The name they give it ſignifies ſharp or biting 
) . rampion. - 6. The Cretic pyramidal. rampion, called by] cinnamon. This choice kind is exported annually, in con- 
many authors petromerula. 7. The alpine horned rampion. |. ſiderable quantity, by the Dutch Eaſt-India company, who 
* The graſs leaved rampion. . The ſcabious headed blue .  Prohibit the mixing any other kind of einnamon with it 
' flowered rampion, called by ſome /heeps ſcabious. 10. The} under a very ſevere penalty. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 409. 
white flowered ſcabious ed rampion. Tourn. Inſt. p. 113. RASTIS, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers as a name 
RAPUNTIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, for tin. See Tin. 8 X 
the characters of which are theſe. The flower conſiſts of [RASTOL, or Rasoxs, a name given by ſome of the che 
one leaf, and is of a tubular form, ſulcated, and divided | - mical writers to copper. * 
into ſeveral long and narrow ſegments, in the manner of RAS TUL, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to 
fingers. The piſtil is encloſed in the cup, which after- | expreſs ſalt in general. | + 
. wards becomes a dry fruit, divided into three cells, and con-] RASURA ; a word ufed by the pharmaceutic writers, to er- 
taining numerous, and uſually very ſmall TY affixed to a preſs the ſhaving woods, or other hard ſubſtances, to male 
II them readily yield their virtues by decoction. Phyſicians 


2 divided into three parts. * . 
. "The ſpecies of rapuntium enumerated by Mr. Tournefort alſo uſe it to expreſs the corroſion of acrid humours. 
are theſe. 1. The great ſpiked ſcarlet flowered rapuntium, | RAT, in zoology. See the article Mus. : 
called the red cardinal lower. 2. The great ſcarlet Ame- Rar; in the ſea ge, is uſed to expreſs a part of the {, 
rican rapuntium with white lines in the flowers. 3. The where there are rapid and dangerous currents, or counter 
blue flowered American . 4. The white flowered]. current. OUS „ 568 10 
American rapuntium. 5. The golden red leaved-American|RaT-gooſe, in zoology, the name of a ſmall ſpecies of wil 
rapuntium with a ſmall. blueiſh flower. 6. The talleft | o/e, common in — of the northern counties of England. 
American rapuntium with Cirſium leaves and greeniſh flow- 4 the article Goos. i 1969 SLED eee 
ers. 7. The ſhining Cirſium leaved American rapuntium Muſt Rar. See Mus...... 
with double ſcarlet conglobated flowers. 8. The purple RaT-zails, or Axx Ess, in the manege, ſignify callous har 
flowered American rapuntium with throatwort leaves. 9. ſwellings upon the hinder legs under the hough, runs 
The ſmall violet coloured burning rapuntium. 10. The along the ſinew. See the article ARRRS Ts. 
pourpliſh blue burning rapumtium. II. The white flowered | RaT-tailed. : A horſe is thus called that has no hair upon bit 
burning rapuntium. 12. The leſſer narrow leaved African tail. See HoR RR. 1 #6. 
rapumium with violet coloured flowers. 13. The pinaſter RAT railzd worms, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of fy-tporm 
| leaved Zthiopian rapuntium with hooded, violet coloured] with long tails, reſembling whole of rats, whence 
flowers. 14. The coronopus leaved Ethiopian nnd - have their name. They are of ſeveral fizes, and found "all 
with hooded blue flowers. 15. The blue hooded flowered |-: in different places, but all change into two winged fies 
Ethiopian rapumtium with dentated leaves. 1b. The low] having very much the reſemblance of bees, and commeny 
Canada rapuntium with, toad flax leaves. Tourn. Inſt. |. called bee flies. See Tab. of Inſects, Ne 49. and Reaun Y 
} Os PO on 9, 1. Hiſt. Inf. Vol. 4. p. 439. See the article Drxons-fJ. | 
RAR Al UM. zon-fdiſſum, in the antient muſic. See the ar- RATIO (O.) - When a ratio is given, expreſſed in WF 
ticle APYCNON, amvxyo, „Seed enn e e numbers, it is often very uſeful to find an approximates V#. 
RASA, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſi reſin of any ol it, in ſmaller numbers. Mr. Huygens and Dr. Wal 
kind. See RES FTF＋ E. J ͤbave given methods for this purpoſe; but that of Mr. Cars 
RASAKE TI, a. name given by. ſome of the chemiſts to & 22 moſt convenient in practice, we ſhall here inſt 


wum, or burnt ee ning tha. od | iy. r ie ae nn dg LO 
RASCETA, a. word uſed by the Arabian phyſicians to ex- rr Shs: $98 
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 2to1, 8 to 3, 19 to 7, 106 to 39, 1264 to 465, 2721 to 
1001, 25946 to 9545, &c. And theſe are the principal 


RAT 


3 the true, Ratios leſs than the true. 
1 OX2 | O I 
t 2 © 
1 2 1X I 
8 3 6 2 
— — — . 
11 4X1 8 39 1 
76 28 11 4 
37 z XK 1 
106 39 6 32 
103 71 6 106 39 * 1 
5 465 1 158 426 
14 $536X1 1264 465x1 
21768 8008 > 1457 536 
23225 $8544x1 2721 IOO1 x8 
25949 9545 23225 8544 
40171 18089 10 25946 9545 K1 
* | Is 2 Se. | &c. 


Divide the greater term 2.71828, c. by the leſſer 1, or 


the greater 1 by the leſſer o, 367879, Cc. and again the 
leſſer by the remainder, and this again by the laſt remainder, 
and fo on: the quotients ariſing will be 2, 1, 2, 1, 1, 4, 1, 1, 
6, 1, 1, 8, 1, 1, IO, I, I, 12, I, I, 14, 1, 1, 16, i, I» Fc. 
Theſe being found, two rows or columns of ratios mult be 
made, the one containing the ratios greater than the true, 
and the other ſuch as are leſs ;z beginning the computation 
from the ratio's 1 to o, © to 1, which are moſt remote from 
the truth, and from thence proceeding to ſuch as approach 


continually nearer. Let then the terms 1 and o be mul- 


tiplied by the firſt quotient 2, and write the produéts 2 
and o, under the terms o and 1; then adding, there will 
ariſe the ratio 2+0 to O1, or 2 to 1. Multiply the 
terms of this ratio by the ſecond quotient 1, and add the 
products 2 and 1 to the terms 1 and o in the firſt column, 
there will ariſe the ratio 2+1 to 1+0 or 3 to 1. The 


terms of this ratio being multiplied by the third quotient 2, 


and the products 6 and 2 added to the terms 2 and 1 of the 


ſecond column, will give the ratio 8 to 3. Theſe multi- 
plied by the fourth quotient 1, and the products 8 and 3 


added to the preceding terms 3 and 1 in the firſt column, 
will give the ratio 11 to 4. Whoſe terms multiplied by the 


fifth quotient 1, and: the products 11 and 4 added. to the 


ratio 8 to 3 give the ratio 19 to 7; whoſe terms being, mul- 
tiplied by the ſixth quotient 4, and the products 76 and 28 be- 
ing added to 11 and 4, give the ratio 87 to 32. And thus we 
may go as far as we think fit; N alternately from 


one column to the other. This being done, we ſhall find | 
ratios greater than the true, to be 3 to 1, 11 to 4, 87 to 


32, 193 to 71, 1457 to 536, 23225 to 8544, 49171 to 
18089, Ge. And the rates leſs than the true will be, 


and primary ratios, which continually approximate to the 
ratio propoſed, _ | 

But if the whole ſeries of ratios greater than the true, be 
required, ſo that no ratios greater than the true, and ex- 
preſſed in ſmaller terms, ſhall come nearer the truth ; and 
if alſo the whole ſeries of ratios leſs than the true, and 
uch, as that no ratios leſs than the true, and ex- 
preſſed in ſmaller terms, ſhall approach nearer to the 
truth, be deſired, then other ſecondary. ratios muſt be in- 


ſerted between the primary already found. And theſe take | 


De where the quotients ſurpaſs unity. They may be 
3 by changing the multiplication by the quotient as 
ot ve directed, into a continual addition of the terms, as 
n there are units in the quotient. 73 hus, the firſt 
2 being 2, the terms 1 and o are to be twice added 
9 the terms & and 1. The ſums will give the ratios 1 to 1 
and 2 to 1. ; 
tient being 5 


muſt be on | he terms 1 and © 
and the t be once added to the te and o, 


ſum will give the ratio 3 to 1. Alſo the terms 3 


2 I, the third quotient being 2, are to. be twice added to 


© terms 2 and 13 and the ſums will give the ratios 5 to 2, 
bas, Thee laſt terms 8 and 3, the fourth quotient be. 
wi But be once added to the terms 3 and 1, and the ſums 
wr the ratio 11 to 4. Theſe terms 11 and 4, the 
_ quotient being 15 muſt be once added to the terms 8 
hers, and the ſums will give the ratio 19 to 7. Laſtly, 
four ti ms 19 and 7, the fixth quotient being 4 muſt. 
this mes added to the terms 11 and 4. The ſums will give 

71195 30 to 11, 49 to 18, 68 to.25, $7 to 32. 
8 we ſhall find the whole ſeries of ratjos 
2 Nor atk "De 120 0,;3 19/4, 11 9 4% 30,0 


=? 


Theſe laſt terms 2 and 1, the ſecond, quo- 


1 


R A T 


| to 17, 49 to 18, 68 to 25, $7 to 32, Oc. and in like 


manner, the whole ſeries of ratios leſs than the truth wil 
be o to 1, Ito 1, 5to2, 8 to 3, 19 to 7, &c. 


Example of the operation. 


Ratios greater than the true, Raties leſs than the true. 


I OX2 O 28 
2 1 1 O 
3 1x2 3 
3 I 0 
11 4X 2 1X I 
8 3 1 
8 0 5 2 
3 8 
49 18 | N 3N 1 
19 * 11 4 
68 25 1 7X4 
e 1 
. 106 30 X 1 
* Se. Se. Ee. Se. 


See Cotes harmonia menſurarum, p. 7, &c. | 
The ingenious author has not given the demonſtration of his 


method; but Dr. Saunderſon has ſhewn the reaſon of it, in 


be found in ſmall terms. 


the fifth book of his algebra, to which we refer the reader. 

By means of this method, the approximated values of the 
ratio of the circumference, to the diameter of a circle, may 
Thus the proportion of the cir- 
cumference of a circle to its diameter, being according to 
Van Ceulen's numbers, when abridged, 314159265359 to 
IO0000000000 ; dividing the greater by the leſſer, &c. as 
before directed, we ſhall find the quotients 3, 7, 15 and 1, 


which will give the following ratios, 3 to 1, 22 to ), 333 


and demonſtrates it. 


to 106, and 355 to 113; the ſecond is that of Archi- 
medes,. and the fourth that of Adrian Metius. i. 

This proportion of 113 to 355 approaches very near the truth, 
only erring by 2 in the ſeventh decimal, when reduced to 
that form, for 355 : 113 :: 3, 1415129 : I now it ought to 
be 3,1415927 to 1. To remember this proportion the bet- 
ter, we may make uſe of the following artifice. Take the 
three firſt odd numbers 1, 3, 5, and write each twice, thus 
113355, then will the three firſt figures of this number 113, 
be the diameter, and the three laſt, 355 the circumference, 
"Theſe approximations are of uſe in many practical parts of 
mathematics. See inſtances thereof in Huygen's deſcriptio 
automati planetarii among his poſthumous works, tom. 2. 
p. 174. Edit. Amſt. 1728, where he deſcribes his method, 
n muſic, it is the foundation of the 
different ſchemes of geometiical temperatures. See the ar- 
ticle TEMPERAMENT. 28 | 

See LOGARITHM, 


N odularis, | 
TIONIS os, aterm uſed by ſome anatomical writers to ex- 
preſs the os ſincipitis. | 

RATIONARIUM, among the Romans, a book which con- 


tained the accounts of the empire. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
It was otherwiſe called breviarium. See BREVIARY. 


RATSBANE, See the article Ax SEN Id. 
RATTLE ſnake, a very dreadful ſpecies of ſerpent, whoſe 


bite is fatal, if not timely remedied, and which is diftin- 
uiſhed from all other ſerpents by the rattles in its tail. 
his is compoſed of ſeveral ſcaly ſubſtances, and is ſaid to 
encreaſe by the creature's age; every year adding one ſcale 
to it. It moves over the rocks and mountains with pro- 


'  digious ſwiftneſs, but is leſs nimble on even ground, than 


many other ſnakes. 


It grows to four or five e and ſometimes, though 


rarely, more; and one of more than four feet long, having 


been diſſected, and accurately deſcribed by Dr. Tyſon, 


the account that 


gentleman gives of it may not be un- 


acceptable to the reader. The body where largeſt, which 
Was near the middle, meaſured fix inches and a half round. 
Its neck only three inches. Its head was flat, as that of the 
viper; and as the jaws are very broad and protuberant, 


and the noſe ſharp, it ſomewhat reſembles the head of an 
arrow. At the end of the noſe are placed the noſtrils, and 
between theſe and the eyes there are two other holes 


which may be miſtaken for ears; but they only go into a 


hollow of the bone of the ſkull, without any pe oration into 
the brain. The viper has nothing of theſe 


ain. | holes. The 
eyes are round, and-wholly reſemble thoſe of the viper. The 


whole body of the creature greatly alſo reſembles the viper, 


nd | 
ve may proceed as far as we think fit. The operation be- 


but for the ſingulatity of the rattle ; and over the eyes chere 


are two large ſcales, looking like eye-brows. 


1 


10 


$ 


— 
„ 


The ſcales which cover the head are very ſmall, thence they - 


e een. 


” 


or, A'S ooo. wt * ͤ ddſR( 22 
os 2,508 — 


Aurtributed to the power, of charming in the eye of the nate, 
not conceiving that it was the effect of the creature's hav-' 


the body; and from the middle to the tail they grow leſs 
2 leſs Ne and all in ſhape much reſemble the broad 
and flat feeds of the common garden parſnip: There is 
ſome variety in the colours of this creature, whether accord- 
ing to the difference of age or ſex, ot from leſſer accidents. 
The moſt uſual colours are theſe : the ſcales are of a duſky 
greeniſh, like the feathers of the back of the green-finch, 
and are variegated with ſmall black ſpots in great- number; 


there alſo are four large ones of the fame colour. Rays] 


Syn. An. p. 201. Tyſen's Nat. Crotaph. | | 
The back is of a u edlen, of a dead yellowiſh brown, 
variegated with blotches of black and . yellow, and-with a 
number of ſmall dots of the ſame colours ; the larger blotches. 
being laid in great regularity, and making a very beautiful 
deſſckted figure ; the ſcales become darker as they approach 
the tail, where they are almoſt black; and thoſe on the 
ridge of the back, all along, are raiſed into a ſort of ſharp 
prominence in their middle, like the ſcales of a crocodile z 
thoſe on the ſides" are plain and flat. The belly is all along 
covered with oblong parallellogram ſcales, laid tranſverſely ; 
theſe ate very bright and gloſſy, and are yellow, ſpotted 
with black. | 


* . 


The head is ſmall, in proportion to the body, but the 


mouth is capable of opening to a prodigious width. The 
tongue is wholly like that of the viper, compoſed of two 
| oblong portions, joined toward the baſes, but —_— as 
they approach the end. The teeth are of two kinds, the 
ſmaller ones deſigned for its eating with, the and 
longer for biting and poiſoning what it ſeizes. Theſe are 


only placed in the upper jaw, but all the teeth of the mouth 
are of the canine kind, as the creature, never chewing its 


CY 


rey, has no uſe for dentes molares, or grinders. : 
The poiſonous teeth are ſituated on the outſide of the jaw, 


in the anterior part of the mouth; not fed in the ſockets |. 


of the jaws, as the others, but fixed to two bones. 
Theſe, in their natural ſtate, are not viſible, even when 
che creature's mouth is opened, unleſs it be with an intent 
to wound; for they lie back under a membratiaceous co- 
vering, arid the creature has a power of erecting, and 


wounding with them at pleaſure, as the lion and cat kind 


Can retract, or thruſt out their claws. Theſe teeth are 

Crooked,” and have a hollow at their bottom, and at their 
point a very plain and evident flit, looking like the neb of 
2 writing pen. The teeth are hollow all the way from 
this flit to their bottom, and on preſſing the gums in a dead 
rattle-ſnake, the poiſonous juice may be ſeen to aſcend by 
degrees up the tooth, and at length to be diſcharged -out of 
the flit at the point. This makes it very plain in what 
manner the poiſon is conveyed into the fleſh, when the 
o | Eo Er Lp 
The rattle is affixed to the laſt vertebra of the tail, and 
is compoſed of a ſeries of ſmall bones; that next the tail is 

_ uſually of a blueiſh grey colour, the reſt»of a pale brown. 


Theſe bones, are hollow, very thin, hard, and dry, and of | 


2 brittle texture, and very ſonorous. They are all of the 
fame figure, repreſenting, in ſome degree, the os ſacrum 
in the Pura Neletan, and all are nearly of the ſame ſize. 
The laſt of theſe is ſeen to have a rigid extremity, in man- 


ner of a tail, and all the others have the ſame, though it 


is not diſtinguiſhable in them, as in the joining it runs 
under two others; and by means of this ſtructure they are 
all moveable with the ſmalleſt force, and the ſound is the 


more vigorous, as each of theſe tails ſtrikes on two of the 


hollow joints, when put in motion. 8 6 

The age of the creature is known by the number of joints 

of this rattle, which are found to be from one to twenty, 
or more. The uſe of this ſeems not to the creature, but 
to other animals, that they may be alarmed at the approach 


of fo terrible an enemy, and get out of its way in time. 


Piſo, and ſome others, affitm, that this unt put up a 
man's fundament, is as fatal a thing as the creature's bite. 
Ihe power of doing miſchief, which nature has allotted to 

this animal, ſeems not only by its bite, but, according to 
the joint accounts of almoſt all authors, it appears to have 


2 power of deſtroying even by a look. Rye Syn. Anim, | 


FE] Y an"? 4 SUB 1 
Th charming, or faſcination of the rat#le-ſnate, as this is 
© uſually called, has exerciſed the wits of many naturaliſts in 


mitigates the matter, by ſuppoſing the creature firſt to ſeize 


Ir bite its prey, which it then ſuffers to eſcape, as für as| 
os the poiſon will let it, watching its death, that it may devour} 
it without trouble; and that it is iti this poiſoned Rate that 


people have ſeen the ſquirrels, Ec. dancing about before 
the rattle-ſnake, and dying convulſed; all which they have 


ing before bitten them. This, though a very plauſible ae- 


makes againſt it. 


* 


The fame author gives us, however, from Colonel Beverley, | 


. "the whole proceſs of the charm. The colonel acquaihts us, | 


eying the hare as his deſtined prey. The poor creature - 


. 


Vain, and many have diſbelieved the fact. Sir Hans Sloan 


ccuünt, pet however wants experience to confirm it, and 
time general teſtimony of people, Who have ſeen the fact, kept 


95 that ſome company he was with once ſaw a hare, about | 


* 
- 


: 
: 
1 


- difficult will be the cure; and accordingly warfndſce wog 


RAU 


half grown, ſiting quietly. in an orchard and ſtriking 3. 
her, The only removed a few yards ; when wondering a 
the cauſe, they ſaw a rattle-ſnake, at about ten feet diſtance, 


was, by this time, in agonies and convulſions, 6ften gettin 
up on its . as if intending to run away, but always Thy 
medrately falling down again, and growing worſe and worſe 
ſoon loſt the uſe of its hinder legs, and panting vehemently. 
fell on its fide. In about half an hour more the bare feen. 
to have done with all ſtruggles, and to be dead, on which 
the ſnake uncoiled itſelf, and moved gently towards it, but 
the poor hare ſtarting again, he ſtopt ; but when all wx; 
2 quiet, he moved up to it, and, raiſing his head, look. 
all over his prey; his colours looking at that inſtant 
more beautiful than before, and his eyes ſparkling, The 
hinder part of the hare had been toward the frake all this 
time, and it had periſhed without much looking at its ene- 
my. The unde wetted the body all over with his laver, 
and then, with great difficulty, taking firſt the head into 
his mouth, ſwallowed that, and afterwards the whole body, 
ſucking it gently down, and not getting in the ſhoulder 
without great difficulty. 5 
It is certain, upon the whole, that there is much in thi; 
account to favour Sir Hans Sloan's opinion of the hare' 
having been firſt bitten, though that was not ſeen, fince 
the convulſions, and loſs of the uſe of the hinder leps, 
ſeem a very natural effect of poiſon ; but we are affured, 
by perſons who have been eye-witneſles to the fact, that 2 
bird hopping about in all this agony and terror, has, on 
the n the rattle-ſnake away, flown off without any 
diffic T fo that the whole ſeems yet not underſtood, 
Slear's Hiſt, Jamaica. Beverley's Virginia. 
RAUCA avis, in zoology, the hame of a bird deſcribed by 
- Nieremberg, as common about the lakes and rivers of A- 
merica, and of the king-fiſher kind, but nearly as large 2s 
a duck, and black on the crown, and white on the bref 
and belly. Its neck is naturally very long in proportion to 
its body, yet it can occaſionally contract and ſhorten it ii 
a very wonderful manner. It is a native of Mexico, and 3 
is eſteemed very good for the table. Mr. Ray has placed ; 
this among the birds, the accounts of which he is diſtruſtful 
of. Rays Ornitholog. p. 300. | 
RAUCEDO, 2 in medicine, the name of a diſeaſe. 
which conſiſts in the conſtriction of the glandulous coat, 
and other glandular parts, near the top of the wind- pipe, 
by means of which the due quantity of lymph, deſtined to 
lubricate the wind- pipe, is not ſuffered to flow to its place, 
This diſtemper differs in degree, being milder when fron 
external cauſes, and greatly more obſtinate and troubleſome 
when from internal. 122 | 3 
Signs of it. The hoarſeneſs of the voice in ſpeaking ſuffic- 
ently manifeſts this complaint, but it is uſually alſo attendel 
with a ſlight cough in the milder kind; and when of the 
ſeverer ſort, is not unfrequently accompanied with catarhl 
and ſcorbutic effects; and not uncommonly, in its wo 
ſtates, with a complication of venereal taints. The perſons 
| moſt ſubject to hearſeneſſes are young and middle-aged mel, 
and ſometimes women, who have for ſome time been a 
flicted with obſtructions of the menſes, 7 
Cauſes of it. The general cauſe of an boarſeneſs is an inter 
ception of the lymph deſtined to lubricate the wind- pipe: 
and the occaſional .cauſe of this is uſually an obſtrudtio 
.of the glandular parts, toward the top of that organ, int 
ſimple 7aucedo ; but in the complicated kind, in which the 
is a ſcorbutic or venereal taint, an eroſion of the epigot 
is very often the cauſe. Beſide theſe, there are many c 
dental and une cauſes, which will bring on a hv 
neſs ; ſuch . of any ſmall particle of ext , 
dus matter, if it be only a grain of duſt, into the wit 


n 
pipe; a vehement cough will alſo bring it on, as wil! 
frequent loud ſpeaking, and too. fat foods, and acrid «' 
lious humors ſtagnating about theſe parts, It is « 1 
- conceive, that the more complicated this diſeaſe is, the mal 


have ſcorbutic or venereal taints for their þalis, are vii 
great difficulty removed. FFV 
bad of cure. Lubricating medicines are firſt to be g'® 
to _ * acrimony N and 7 27 
tures of the glandular parts. To this purpoſe are p 
taken oil of almonds, and the | cog 6 with bal 
water, mucilaginous broths, and decoctions of the pelo 
Yorks, or infolons. of thew digt in the manner As 
When there is e attending it, the f, 
to be treated in the uſual Way, the Bare wil "| 
ally go off with them. When acrid and bilious hi n 
2 in the 2 12 and e 4 
be given, with tle diaphoretics; powders comp 
crabs 2 me Ind aacberede antimony, are of Lip 
uſe in this caſe. The bowels, in all theſe caſes, a 
dy relaxed 3, and where there is 2 ſcorbutics i 
the common way, and then the hoarſeneſs will be reg; 
taken off. A relaxation of the wind-pipe is uſualy ©. 
ater Ladkons of a hoarſeneſs, and that not 15 


x 
$ 


B , 


Aon: ſince where the humors are collected, 
there will be ſuch a relaxation; but when we conſider all |. 


ſome 


: ces of the diſeaſe, and obſerve that relaxing 
— ay the only cure for it, we muſt acknowledge, 
hat though 2 relaxation of ſome part of the aſpera wg 
pe be in the caſe, yet that the origin of the complaint is 
ob a conſtriction of ſome part of it; and it appears, that 
he longer this complaint remains with people, the greater 
he donfriction becomes; ſo that after a courſe of years, 
* voice is not only hoarſe, but is in a manner ſuppreſſed 
ſo, that it can ſcarce be heard. Junler's Conſp. Med. 


R Wb bread, a ſort of bread, called alſo blackwhytlef,, as be- 


j 2 middle fineneſs betwixt white and brown. 
RAVEN, corvus, in ornithology: See Corvus. | 
Tt is rare to find this' creature white, yet it happens ſome- 
times. Boyle * mentions one. There was alſo one ſhewn 
to the Royal Society not long ago.—[* Works Abr. Vol. 2. 
p. 46.] 1 5 
| an-Eneliſh name for a heron which flies in 
* nge and Ser. a very odd and hoarſe noiſe. It has 
been applied by ſome to the bittern, or ardea fellaris, but 
improperly, belonging of right to the ardea cinereg minor, 
or ſmaller grey heron, called nycticorax. Ray's Ornithol. 
See NYCTICORAX. | | 
RAVIS, the ſame with raucedo. See RAUCEDO. 
RAUTY munmy, or RAUTY muddum, fone mummy, a name 
gol by the people of the Eaſt-Indies to a kind of foſſile 


ubſtance, much valued for its medicinal virtues. It is of 


the nature of the ſelenites, and is found upon the high rocks, 
and ſuppoſed to be generated of the dew which falls from 
the heavens; but this is an idle opinion, and the formation 
of it is evidently the ſame with that of the European rhom- 
boidal ſelinites. They beat it to powder, and after boiling 
it in milk, they give it in caſes of the venereal kind. In 
2 common clap, they give half a ſcruple night and morn- 
ing. Noodtward's Cat. Foſſ. Vol. 2. p. 9. 

RAY, raia, in ichthyology. See RAIA. | 

Ray, in our old writers, a word appropriated to cloth never 
coloured, or dyed. 1x Hen. IV. c. 6. Blount, Cowel. 

Rav (Cyd.)—Rav of curvature, in geometry, is uſed to ſig- 
nify the ſemi-diameter of the circle of - curvature, See 
CURVATURE, „ erer 1 

RAYCHE, in ichthyology. See RAT, infra, | 

RAYTE, or RYCHE, in ichthyology, a name given by 
Joannes Cuba, Albertus, and others, to the common ſkaite, 
or flaire. See the article RAIA. p 

RAZE, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to have razed, whoſe 
corner teeth ceaſe to be hollow; ſo that the cavity, where 
the black mark was, is filled up; that is, even, ſmooth, 
and razed, or ſhaven, as it were, and the mark diſappears, 
See the articles TEETH and MARK. Lap 

RAZOR bill, in zoology, the common Engliſh name of the 
alka, a web-footed bird with no hinder toes, common on 
our ſea ſhores, See AIK A. 7 Ez! 

. 5 the * Dacryrus. . | 

cl.) REAR half files, in the military art. 

FILE . 2 þ : * 


REAR up, in the manege, called in French cabrer, is faid of |. 
a horſe that riſes upon his hinder legs, as if he would come 


quite over, 93 
REARED, or Val.-RRARD. See WALE-reared. © 
REBUS, (Cycl.) a word uſed by the chemical writers ſome- 


times to ſignify ſour milk, and ſometimes ſor what they 


call the ultimate matter, of which all bodies are compoſed. 

RECEIVER (Cyd.)—It is to be obſerved, that a very ſmall 
crack in the receiver, uſed in pneumatical experiments, does 
not render them uſeleſs ; for, upon evacuating the internal 

+ Air, the external preſfing the glaſs on all ſides, brings the 


of the glaſs cloſer together. But in caſe of conſider- 


able flaws, 4 plaſter may be applied, made of quick lime, 
finely powdered, and ninidly ground, wich a proper uan- 


tity of the ſcrapi of cheeſe, and water enough to bring 
the mixture to a ſoft paſte; which, when the ingredients | 


are well incorporated, will have a ſtrong and fetid ſoent; 
and then it muſt be immediately th — ch, 
_ applied, left it begin to harden, Boyle's Works Abr. 


ol. 2. p. 417. 


ECEIVERS, in chemiſtry, veſſels of earth, glaſs, &c. for | placed under cover, open to the morning ſun, but ſheltered 


receiving any diſtilled liquor. See Tab. of Chemiſtry, Ne“ 


22, 23, and 4. wh; 
RICEPFACULUM (Cycl.)—ReceeTaculum ſeamimm, in 
Y, the name given by authors to the baſe of the 


flo : Bi | | 
Ks by Gol in the ſyngeneſiz, or compound flowered 


RECI 


veil worn by women on their head. Salmaſius will have 


— 


n a linnen cloth, 


R E C 


pointed paleæ, which are erect, compreſſed, and ſtand be- 


tween the flowers. 


RECEPTARIIL, a term of reproach uſed to ſuch phyſicians 


as write pompous receits for loads of medicines, more con- 
ſulting the good of the apothecary than the patient; as alſo 
for ſuch as give receits for general medicines, to be uſed at 


the diſcretion of people wholly unacquainted with the na- 
ture of diſeaſes. 


RECESSUS, (Cycl.) a word uſed by ſome medical writers 


to —_ an abſceſs, or apoſthumation. 
US, among the Romans, a kind of ſquare mantle, or 
it to have been a ſort of gown uſed by the Roman ladies, 


and tucked up before with a ſquare pin, of a purple co- 
lour. Danet. in voc. 


RECIPROCAL, (Cycl.) in mathematics, is applied to quan- 


tities, which multiplied wgether produce unity . Thus 
7 and æ, y and > are reciprocal quantities. And 4 is faid 
to be the reciprocal of x, which, vice verſa, is the reciprocal of 
=. —[* Maclaurin de Lin. Geom. propriet. general. p. 10.] 
See the Appendix to his Algebra. 


RECITANTE. See Favoriro. | 
RECLASSE, auricula, in botany. See AURICULA. * 


The characters of a good flower of this ſort are theſe. 
1. The ſtem of the flower muſt be lofty and ſtrong. 2. The 
foot-ſtalk of the flower muſt be ſhort, that the umbel may 
be regular and cloſe. 3. The pipe, or neck of each flower 
ſhould be ſhort, and the flowers large and regularly ſpread, 
being no ways inclinable to cup. 4. The colours muſt be 


very bright, and well mixed. ß. The eye of the flower 
muſt be large and round, and of a 


Theſe are to be raiſed from ſeeds; to procure which the 
beſt flowers ſhould be made choice of, and theſe muſt be 


expoſed to the open air, and to ſhowers, that the ſeeds 


may be perfect. The time of their ripening is June, and 
they are known to be ripe by the ſeed veſſel becoming brown 
and opening. This ſeed may be ſown any time between 
Auguſt and Chriſtmas; and the beſt ſoil for it is good freſh 


light ſandy mould, mixed with very rotten cow dung, or 
- tanners bark, With this the boxes or pots muſt be filled, 


and the ſeeds lightly ſcattered on it, and covered an inch 


| deep With rotten willow mould. Cover the ſurface with 


nets, or otherwiſe, to preſerve the ſeed from birds, and give 
the boxes half the day's ſun. In March the young plants 


will appear, and they. muſt then only have the morning 


ſun till ten-o'clock. They muſt be carefully watered after 
this, a little at a time, and in July they will be ready to 
tranſplant. + They muſt be ſet in the ſame fort of earth, at 
three inches diſtance, and ſhaded carefully, till they have 
taken root. The ſpring following theſe young plants will 
flower, and then the fineſt of them ſhould be marked, and 
each removed into a pot of the ſame earth, in which they 
are to be kept till the next ſpring, when it will appear what 
they truly are. | 1 

The fine flowers, thus obtained, may afterwards be propa- 


gated from flips, or off-ſets taken from the old roots in April 


when they are in bloom; and theſe muſt be managed juſt 
as the young plants from ſeed, and the ſecond year will 
produce pe flowers. | | | 

Theſe are the rules for the propagating theſe plants ; but 
in order to have them flower in perfection, the following 
rules muſt alſo be obſerved. _ La 

x. The plants muſt be preſerved from too much wet in 


winter, and muſt have free air, and not too much ſun. 


2. In the beginning of February, if the weather be mild, 
the earth in your auricular pots muſt be taken off as far 
as may be, without diſturbing, the roots, and new freſh earth 
laid in its place. 3. The pots muſt be covered with matting 
in the night, to defend them from froſts while the plants 


are budding. 4. When the ſtalk begins to be long, the 


muſt be defended from haſty rains, yet not kept too muc 
under cover, which draws. up the ſtalk too long, and makes 
it weak z and they muſt be watered frequently, a little at 


a time, and none of the wet muſt he ſuffered to fall on the 
lant. Laſtly, when the flowers begin to open, the pots 


ould. be removed to a ſtage of ſhelves, one over another, 


m the midday's fun. Here they remain till their 


flowers are paſt, and then they muſt be ſet out to my 
benefit of the rains and free air, for the ripening of the 
feed, which muſt be faved carefully, and ſpread on papers, 


and laid to dry. As Gatdners Dit. 


Ar wel, is is alſo called, by ſome writers, thalamus Hof. RECLINATE Falk. See the article STALK. 
"am. The RECOGNII „ recagnitores. The jury impanelled upon 
an aſſiae art called recognitors, becauſe they acknowledge a 
diſſeiſin by their verdict ; Y 


529 various. ſhapes in the The diſk of the recepta-. 
be r Concave, in others convex: 
naked, and f many pyramidal. 


niſhed wich >, naked it is either abſolutely fincoth, or fur- 


plants, in which | 


in which * tubercles, br wich a few-hairs- In thoſe 


* 


Bra@. lib. 8. GCowel. | 
decoctions of ve- 


# 4 - 


RECOMPOSITION, J in chemiſtry, the — of 
bodies from their ſeparated parts, or principles, ſo as to 


compoſe 


good white or yellow, 
and the tube or neck muſt not be too wide. 
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os pubis, the linea alba coming between them. Their bret. 
diminiſhes, and their thickneſs increaſes gradually from abo. 
downward. The ſuperior extremity of each of the m, 


compoſe the original whole again. This is extremely diffi- 

- cult to effect univerſally, but in ſome. caſes it may be done, 
and that ſo perfectly, that the N body ſhall not 
be diſtinguiſhable by the ſenſes from that which never had 


7 .muf. 
cles is fixed to a part of the lower extremity of the ou 


been ſeparated. by the fire. If the art of chemiſtry were | num, to the three loweſt true ribs, and to the firſt falſe f 


perfect, we ſhould thus be able, at leaſt in ſome degree, by the ſame number of digitations, of which that which 1 1 
to recompoſe all the bodies we divide; but this is far from | fartheſt from the ſternum is the broadeſt," 4 
being the caſe at preſent, We can by no means do this in| The body of the muſcle lies in the vagina formed by the "Y 
vegetable and animal bodies, where there is a vaſcular aponeuroſis of the broad muſcles of the abdomen: exterior! 3 
ſtructure, and therefore we are carefully to diſtinguiſh be- it is divided into ſeveral portions, reſembling diſtinct mu. 1 
tween the regeneration of organized, and that of unorga- cles placed end-wiſe, by tranſverſe tendons termed enerya. 2 
nized bodies. Shaw's Lectures, p. 168. 0 tions, which commonly are all above the umbilicus, ye; 2 
RECONCILIATION of penitents, in church hiſtory. See] ſeldom below it, and adhere very cloſely to the vasin, 3 
PENITENTS, Gyct. . | Theſe inſertions are pretty irregular : they do not always Þ 
RECRUITS, in the military art, new men raiſed to ſupply | penetrate the whole thickneſs of the muſcle ; and, in thx: 1 
the places of ſuch as have Joſt their lives in the ſervice, or] caſe, they do not at all appear, or but very little, on the in. "i 
are rendered unſerviceable by age or wounds. ner ſurface, Sometimes thoſe which are ſeen on the ſurface * 
RECRu1T horſes, are the horſes brought up for compleating| do not run quite croſs the whole breadth of the muſcl., I 
the regiments of horſe or dragoons every year. 'The lower extremity of this muſcle ends in a thin tendon ; b- 
RECTIF ICATION (Cycl. )—That the rectiſcation of ſpirits fixed in the internal labiam of the upper edge of the os pubis 1 
may, in all caſes, proceed with the greateſt exactneſs, a] near the ſymphyſis, and there it touches the tendon of the 2 
due regard to it muſt be had even from the firſt fermenting | other rectus. Above the umbilicus, theſe muſcles are t 5 


the ſubſtance from which they are to be made, and con- 

tinued through all the ſtages of diſtillation, the low wines, 

| proof ſpirit, and alcohol, The management of the fer- | 

Fi | mented liquor, to this purpoſe, is principally the letting it | line is almoſt entirely hid by their thick edges. Winſoub 
= | ſtand to ſubſide after the fermentation is over, and the} Anatomy, p. 168. DE 

; drawing it off clear and thin, not too rich for the ftill. Rxcrus anterior, a muſcle called alſo gracilis anterior, 2 

The {till is not to be overfilled with this. Great care] long as the os femoris, and lying directly along the foreſide 

1 muſt be taken to prevent its burning, and the faints that] of the thigh. The greateſt part of it is fleſhy, and it 

Yi run laſt muſt be kept ſeparate, not mixed with the reſt of | middle is broader than the two extremities. It has its 


ſome diſtance from each other, according to the breadth of 
the linea alba, but below it they come nearer the linea alba, 
being there narrower, and near their lower extremity, that 


Si 8: 
n 


5 — 2 
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| the liquor diſtilled, which is now called the low wines. In | name rectus from the ſtrait diameter in which it lis, 
Li 5 the rectifying theſe into proof ſpirit, great caution muſt be] and its other gracilis from its thinneſs and flatneſs. It 


= | uſed that the fire be kept regular, not raiſed by ſudden ſpirits, 
| which always throw up the oil in large quantities, which is 
to be left behind. In the ſucceeding rectiſication of the | 
: proof ſpirit into alcohol, the ſame cautious management of 
1 | the fire is neceſſary; and, in both this and the laſt, the 
faints are not to be ſuffered to run in among the ſpirit, but 
to be ſaved ſeparate. They may be all mixed together at 
1 laſt, and reduced to a ſpirit fit for burning in lamps; but 
| | the keeping out of the rectiſied liquor will keep away the 
cCoarſeſt and moſt ſtinking part of the oil of the ingredients. 
Buy +theſe eaſy. means, without any additional trouble or 
charge, we might be furniſhed with a ſpirit greatly ex- 
ceeding what we commonly meet with. And in general, 


, terminates above by a pretty ſtrong tendon, which is d- 
vided into two branches, one ſhort and ftrait, the other 
long and bent; the ſhort branch running up in a fruit 
line, is inſerted in the anterior inferior-ſpine of the os ilium, 
The long branch is inflected backward over the ſupercilium 
of the acetabulum, and runs in the direction of it from the 
ſpine, toward the great iſchiatic ſinus: it is ſtrong and flat, 
adhering very cloſely to the bone, and covered by the orbi- 
cular ligament and the glutæus minimus; and, according to 
the common method of diſſecting, is therefore uſually cut 
off, and the ſmall branch of the tendon only left obſervable, 
From hence the muſcle runs down wholly ficthy, and partly 
penniform, ſome of its fibres meeting above and ſeparating 


: hi. 4 
Py 4 


=. the art and myſtery of our ſellers. of the ſeveral ſorts of below. It is narrow at the upper extremity, and grows gu- 
1 Engliſh brandies, ſeem to conſiſt in this prudent manage- | dually broader towards the middle, afterwards contracting 
ment, and in the adding a little of the oleum vini, or oil] in the ſame manner, and at the lower extremity of the os 


| of wine lees, to the ſpirits thus procured pure: this gives 
1 the flavour of foreign brandies, and is fo extenſive in its uſe, 
_ [= | that half an ounce of it is ſufficient for a hogſhead of pure 
; - ſpirits. / 


femoris, ending in a flat tendon. Through its whole cou: 
it lies between the two vaſti, and covers the crureus; and 
its inferior tendon is inſerted in the upper edge of the patella 
Tu . E from whence it ſends down a ſmall plane of tendinow 
Malt ſpirit is that which principally requires all this care] fibres, which adhere very cloſely. to the convex fide of that 
j . in the re&ification, becauſe its oil is more nauſeous and of-] bone, and having reached the great ligament ſeem to be lat 
3 fenſive than that of any other ſpirit z but all others will be] thergin. Y/nſlow's Anatomy, p. 212. ' 


* 


. * 


5 uſes. . 5 5, 0 ö | 
It is remarkable, that no one method of combinatory recti- 


of ſpirits, ſcarce indeed will any one way ſerve for any two 
ſpirits ; but this method, by ſimple and careful diſtillation, | 
is equally ſuited to all. Melaſſes ſpirit, cyder. ſpirit, wine 
ji pmirit, or brandy, rum, and arrack, are all improved by it, 
and all of them are then known to be perfectly rectiſied. 


inflammable in a little veſſel floating upon cold water, but 
when poured into the pureſt ſpring water, they have not the 
leaſt power of making any change in it, nor leave any | 
marks of oilyneſs, or that — i 
ture of the leſs pure ſpirits, floats on the top, and in certain 
2 == 73. rainbow colours. Shaw's E 
. RECT 
employment it is to take the coarſe malt ſpirit of the malt 
ſtiller, and re- deſtill it to a finer and better liquor. The 
art of the redtiſyer might be entirely ſet aſide, if the 
malt ſtiller could make his ſpirit perfect at a ſecond ope- 
ration; which ſeems very practicable, if the malt ſtillers 
Could be got to forſake their old track. The great things 
to be recommended for the improvement of their art, 
would be firſt the brewing 


* wh 


* 
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its 
PO 


le two large bands from the 


greatly the better for being treated in the ſame manner, and 
it is indeed neceſſary that they ſhould for ſome particular 


fication; that is, of the rectiſſcation performed by means of 
falts, and other additions, is ſuited to all the ſeveral kinds 


When in the ſtate of alcohol, they not only prove totally 


ity, .which, on the mix- 


VER, (Gy) in the diſtillery, the perſon whoſe 


til with a well regulated fire. It is to be thought 


how pure a ſpirit is to be obtained from malt this way; but | 
dhe great art would be, the finding a way to make malt li- 
quors artificially ſtale, bright, — 


wiſe vinous. Shaw's es, p. 


y on Diſtillery. | 


Would b in perfection, and ſecondly the 

keeping their waſh. after the manner of ſtale; beer, till it 
has entirely loſt its malt flavour, and required a pungent 
acid vinoſity; and then thirdly leaving out the lees, to diſ- 


Rcris muſculus, in anatomy, a name given by Fabr- 
cius, in his treatiſe of the eyes, to the muſcle, which 
ſerves to elevate the upper eye-lid, called by Cowper ad 
others aperiens palpebram, .and by Albinus levator fat 
pebræ ſuperiors, - _ | * 
RE cr us internus major, in anatomy, a name given by Win- 
ſlow to one of the muſcles of the head, deferibed by Fallo- 
pius, under the name of the muſculus nonus capitis 3 and by 
Winſlow, the muſculus rectus anterior longus. 
RecrTvs capitis major, a ſmall, flat, ſhort muſcle, broad at tie 
upper part, and narrow at the lower, and ſituated obliquel 
between the occiput and ſecond vertebra of the neck. I" 
fixed below the branch of the bifurcated ſpine of the ſecond 
vertebra of the neck, at a tuberoſity, which is often found 
at the upper part of the branch; from thence it aſcendb 
little obliquely outward, and is inſerted in the poſterior pas 
of the inferior tranſverſe line of the os occipitis, at a {ms 
diſtance from the criſta, being a little covered by the obi 
quus ſuperior. inſſru's Anatomy, p. 2306. 
RecTvs minor capitis, this muſcle has a ſmall inſertion be 
in the poſterior eminence of the firft vertebra ; from _ 
it aſcends laterally, and is inſerted immediately under £* 
poſterior part of the inferior tranſverſe line of the os oc 
" eue ſuperficial foſſula on one ſide of the criſta occipital 
id. p. 237. 3 | 
Pones. of 68 anticus brevis,” a ſmall flat muſcle, about - 
breadth of one finger, ſituated laterally on the part of ; 
body of the firſt vertebra. It is fixed below to the baſis 1 
root of the tranſverſe apophyſis of that vertebra, near 1 
anterior. eminence; from thence it runs obliquely W 
and inward, to a tranſverſe impreſſion in the lower ſide 
the apophyſis baſilaris of the occipital- bone immedie“ 


7 


— 


anticus longus. Ibi e. 4 
"capitis anticus longus, a muſcle in ſome 80 1 
pyramidal figure, lying along che anterior and lat baſs 


muſcles, thicker than the 2 ue; they lie near each other, 
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part of the thorax to the} cranii. It is fired to the anterior. parts of the 


| of the vertebre-oÞ-che neck, all the way up to the fe 


apophj 


: 
1 


4 before the condyle le on the ſame ſide, | being covered by 
| N 5 2249. 7 | RECTUS' caps 
REC TUS (Gel.) RRC I abdominis. Theſs are long narrow| | 


3 


* * ) 


fourth, fifth, and ſixth vertebræ 
io mer, from thence it runs up obliquely 
— Pres = the lateral parts of the bodies of the 
ſes on the foreſide of the firſt and ſecond, with- 
them, and approaching gradually to- 
on the other ſide, it is inſerted near 


baſilaris. 


apophyſes, of the third, 
in a 
inwards, 


vertebræ, pa ; 
out being inſerted in 


ſame muſcle 
4 4 - — york of the lower ſide of the apophylis 


Id. Ibid. ts 

ti eus major, in anatomy, a name given by 

ys aj aſton, of the (N to a 3 called 

magnus 22 capitis by Winſlow, and deſcribed by Veſalius 

by the name of the tertius capitis moventium; and by Spi- 
gelius, and others, under that of rectus major. 

REcrus capitis poſticus minor, a name given by Albinus to a 
muſcle of the head, called by Riolanus and others poſticus 
minor, and by Winſlow rectus parvus; Vefalius has deſcribed 
it under the name of quartus caput moventium, 

Rrerus exterior oculi, in anatomy, a name given by Fabri- 
cius and- others to one of the muſcles of the eye, called by 
Riolan and others the ſuperbus, and by ſome the elevator 
aculi; it is the abductor of Albinus, one of his guatuor recti. 

Rxcrus inferior oculi, in anatomy, a name given by Fabri- 
cius, and ſome others, to one of the muſcles of the eye, 
called by others humilis, and by Albinus the depreſſor. It is 
one of the guatuor recti oculi of that author. 

RecTvs interior oculi, in anatomy, a name given 7 Fabri- 
cius to one of the muſcles of the eye, called by Molinet the 
bibitorius ; and by Cowper, Albinus, and others, the ad- 
duftir oculi. See ADDUCTOR, Cycl. and Suppl. 

Rxcrus ſuperior oculi, in anatomy, a name given by Fabri- 
cius to one of the muſcles of the eye, called the attollens by 


Albinus, and by others the elevator oculi and the ſuperbus, | 


See the article ELEVATOR cculi. | 
RECUPERATORES, among the Romans, were commiſ- 
ſioners, appointed to take cognizance of private matters in 
diſpute, between the ſubjects of the ſtate and foreigners, and 
to take care that the former had juſtice done them. - 
It came at laſt to be uſed for commiſſioners, to whom the 
prætor referred the determination of any affair between one 
ſubje& and another. Pitiſc. in voc. | | 
RECURVIROSTRA, in zoology, the name of a very re- 
markable bird, ſo called from the remarkable bending up- 
wards of its beak, and named avoſetta by the Italians. 
It is a little larger than the common lapwing, weigh- 
ing uſually about ten ounces ; its beak is three fingers 
breadth long, very ſlender, black, and flatted, and bending 
upwards, which is peculiar to it alone. Its head is mo- 


derately large and very round, and both that and the upper 


part of the neck is black, only that there is a ſmall variega- 
tion of grey juſt behind the head. Its breaſt, belly, and 
throat are all of a ſnowy whiteneſs, and its back is varie- 
gated with black and white, its wings are alſo variegated 


with black and white; its tail is all white; its legs very | 


long and blueiſh, and feathered half way down below the 
- Knees. It is very common in Italy, and is not unfrequently 


0 


ſeen about the eaſtern ſhores of 
p. 241. * | 
RED (Cycl.)—To make a' deep red in glaſs, the following 
method is that moſt practiſed by the glaſs-men. Take cine 
tal fritt twenty pounds, broken pieces of white glaſs one 
Pound, calcined tin two pound, mix theſe well together, 
and put them into a pot to melt and purify ; when theſe 


are melted, take ſteel ca cined, ſcales of iron from the ſmith's 
anvil, both 


put leiſurely 
en metal, mix all well together, and let them ſtand 
x or eight hours in fuſion, to incorporate ; take out a 
proof after this, and if there be too little of the powder, it 


will appear of a duſk * | 
uſky yellow; then more of the powder 
muſt be added, and then add three quarters of an ounce of | 


calcined brafs 


t 


— ground to a fine powder; mix them thoroughly 
. 10 and the maſs will be of a blood red; continue ſtir- 
8 8 10 e whole together, and frequently taking out proofs 
t colour z When it is right, work it immediately, 
otherwiſe it will loſe 
_ of the pot muſt in this proceſs 
” our will be loſt. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 100. 
WA kts in the porcelain manufacture, a name given to a 
er coloured china ware of a ſpangled red, or to the 
— alone that ſpangles it. It is an ornament eaſily in- 
ui uced into uſe in our. own 
2 and is done in the following manner. The colour is to 
in e common copperas, calcined to a red colour 
of; coal fire, in a crucible, with another luted on the 
it inverted, and with a hole in its bottom. The 


clouds Cet 6 ination being finiſhed, is, when the black 


n Vapour 


es in their place. The veſſels are to be then 


luffered to cool, and the red matter in them is to be reduced | 
ler; while the veſſels to be coloured with this | 


2 a fine pow 
yet wet. The operator 

q; "ing one end of it with : 
p this into the 
What little is ſti 


to provide a glaſs pipe, and 


piece of fine gawſe; he is to 


5 4 


gland. Ray's Ornithol. | 


powdered very fine, of each an equal quantity ; |, 
an ounce of this mixed powder to the before- | 


its colour and become black. The | 


be left open, elſe the | 


manufactories of porcelain |. 


ome up through the hole, and a fine white | 


powder, and taking it carefully out, with | 


/ 


RED 


at ſome diftance from it : thus the fineſt part of the powder 
only will reach the veſſel, and wil! be laid on in form of 
glittering ſpangles, very ſmall, but all diſtin. This is a 
ſort of colouring much eſteemed by the Chineſe themſelves, 
and they have a way of uſing the common blue in the ſame 
manner; but few of the veſſels, thus painted, come over to 


us. Obſerv. de Aſie, | 

RED game, an Engliſh name of a bid, common in the moun- 

tainous parts of Yorkſhire, and ſome other of our northern 

counties, It is of the ſhape of a partridge, but much 
larger, and of a mixed colour of red and black, and is 
feathered down to the ends of the toes. See the article 

GoR-cock, x 

Indian RED, a name uſed by the colourmen and painters for a 
kind of purple ochre, brought from the iſland of Ormus in 
the Perſian gulf, and uſed as a red colour. It is called 
among the authors on theſe ſubjects terra perſica. Hill's 
Hift. of Foff. p. 58. 

RED land, in agriculture, a term much uſed by huſbandmen, 
to expreſs a ſandy ſoil of a reddiſh hue, interſperſed for the 
moſt part with pieces of ſand ſtone of the ſame colour, 
or ſomewhat deeper. 

There are ſeveral varieties of this ſoil, one of which is almoſt 
entirely made up of ſand; another with an admixture of clay 
with the ſand, the whole making a looſe loamy eatth ; 
and a third, full of fragments, of a poor ſandy iron ore, 
and often containing ſhining ſpecks of ſelenitæ. Moreton's 
Northamp. p. 40. 

RE D-lead. See the article-Minium. : 

REp-/hank, in zoology, the name of a water bird, called by 

authors gallinula erythropus, and callidrys. It is about the 

ſize of the common plover. The back is of a greyiſh or 
browniſh green, uſually ſpotted with black; its neck grey, 
and its throat variegated with black and white ; the breaſt is 
white, with a few looſe ſtreaks of black. The wing fea- 
thers are variegated with black, brown, and white; the 
breaſt is two fingers breadth long, flender, and ſhaped like 
the beak of the woodcock ; reddiſh at the baſe, and black- 
iſh lower down. Its legs are of a fine beautiful red, and 

the hinder toe is very ſhort and ſmall. Ray's Ornithol. p. 221. 

ED flart, in zoology, the Engliſh name of the ruticilla, a 

very beautiful bird, with a white ſpot on his head and a red 

tail. See the article RUTICILLA. : 

RED weed, in botany, a name given to a plant common in 

Bermudas, and ſome other places; and called by our firſt 

travellers to that part of the world the ſummer /land rediuced. 

Its berry is of a fine red colour, and affords a tincture little 

inferior to that of cochineal, and poſſeſſing all its virtues in 

medicine ; the only misfortune of this, and ſome other very 
fine vegetable colours, is, that they fade ſoon. The juice 
of the fruit of the opuntia, or prickly pear, is as fine a dye 
as can be procured from the cochineal, but it will not 
ſtand; the inſect feeding on this, however, we find affords 

a colour of the ſame nature, that will ſtand. The fruit of 

the red weed is in the ſame manner liable to be eaten by in- 

ſets as that of the prickly pear, and it is worthy a trial, 

whether its colour obtained at ſecond hand from thoſe in- 
ſeas, will not ſtand as well as the cochineal does, and whe- 

ther the inſets may not be propagated in a ſufficient abun- 

dance to ſerve the markets in the ſame manner. Phil. 
Tranſ. N*40. | 

Rep wing, in zoology, the name of a bird of the turdus, or 
thruſh kind, called alfo in ſome places the wind thruſb, or 

favine Pipes and by authors the furdus iliacus, or tylas. 
It is a little ſmaller than the common thruſh, and is leſs 

\ ſpotted. Its back, neck, and head are of the ſame colour 
with thoſe of the common thruſh ; but its ſides, under the 
wings, and the feathers which line the wings, are of an 
orange colour, or duſky red; its belly and breaſt are whitiſh, 
and its throat yellowith, with brown ſpots : the wings are 

of a ſort of cheſnut colour, a little variegated. It feeds on 
inſets, as worms, and the like; and is a bird of paſſage, 
coming to us at the ſame time with the fieldfare, and leaving 
us alſo. when that bird does. It is not well known where 
they breed, though ſome have gueſſed it to be in the moun- 

. tains of Germany and Bohemia. They have a bitteriſh taſte, 

and are leſs valued than the fieldfare. s Ornithol. p. 139. 

REDDLE, (Cycl.) the common Engliſh name for the ſub- 


R 


ſtance, called in Latin 7abrica, and uſed in painting, and 
for marking ſheep, &c. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 48. See 
the article RUBRICA. © | 41 


REDIMICULUM, among the Romans, a girdle, which go- 
ing about the neck, divided on the breaſt, and paſſing down. 
each fide, went round, and kept the robe tight to the body, 
EDUCTION, (Ce) in metaurgy, is the bringing back 
REDU , (Cycl.) in m rey, is ringi 
metalline wude, which have . changed — 
or aſhes, or otherwiſe diveſted of their metallic form, into 
their natural and original ſtate of metals again. Cramer's 
Art of Aſſaying, p. 185. 7 
All metals and ſemi-metals may 


be reduced by proper ma- 
nagement, whatever have been their changes, 


except only 


zink, which having been burnt to aſhes, admits of no re- 
never 


Jet 


duction. But the — of gold, and filver, was 


Suppr. Vor 


to it, he is to blow againſt the veſſel | 


the great character of that genus of birds, having its toes 
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— 2 imagined 700 ce earths will turn into 1, C R perpendicular to the refracted ray in R; joins 8 


metals by the admixture, and intimate union of a phlo- 
giſton, or inflammable principle; but theſe metals never 
need any ſuch principle to aſſiſt their reduction. Ibid. p. 186. 
REDUNDANT (el) -Rrpunůanr interval, in muſic, 
is uſed for an interval exceeding the truth by a comma. 
See INTERVAL. _ 7 Sn JULY 
Some apply redundant to an interval exceeding a diatonic| 
interval by a. ſemitone minor; but this is more uſually | 


; [ 
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called a ſuperfluous interval. See the articles SECOND, Cycl. 
and, INTERVAL, Suppl. | lg 
REDUVIA; in medicine, a word uſed by ſome for a whit-] 
low, and by others for a painful crack, or other diſorder 
about the nails, either of he fingers or toes. | 
REED, grunde, in botany. See ARUNDO. - Foe 
Reep, calamus, likewiſe denotes a fort of meaſure, otherwiſe | 
called canna. See CANNA. ye Ge oh is 
Rzep ſparrow, the Englilh name of a bird by many eſteemed | 
of the picus, er wood-pecker kind, having ſhort legs, 'and 
climbing up reeds, &c. as the other upon trees ; but it wants 


* 


placed only one behind, and three before, as in the — 
ſity of other birds. There are two * of this bird, a 
greater and a leſſer; the firſt called 7 pos junco, and 
einclus, and the other cannevarola, and by ſome paſſer arun- 
dinaceus minor. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 99. See the articles 
3 and CAN NEVAROLA. 1 
REEN moſſa, a name uſed by ſome for the mountain coral- 
. loides, or rein deer moſs. | | | 


REEVE (Cycl.)—Rxzvs, in zoology, the name of a bird 


which, is the female of the avis pugnex ; the male of which, | REFRICGERATORV, (che) a term uſed for a veſſel of cal 


from his long feathers round his neck, is called the ue. 
REFLECTING teleſcope (Cycl.)—See TELESCOPE. - 
REFLEX leaf, among botaniſts. 'See LEAF. © 5 
REFLEXIO (rk Conte by REFLEXION. Rays of light 
being ſuppoſed to iſſue from a given point, and to be re- 
fected by a given curve, ſo as to make the angle of re- 
. Fexton equal to the angle of incidence; a curve that touches | 
all the reflected rays is called the cauſtic by reflexion. 


. * . * - -. « 5 2 
T7 x * . * 


point from whence the rays 
iſſue, SL any incident ray, 


ture at L, L m the reflected 
ray conſtituting the angle 
het 

' then if the reflected rays al- 
ways touch the curve h m e, 
it is the cauſtic by refle- 
e, eee 


Again, let S P, perpendicular to the tangent LP, meet it 
always in P, a point of the curve D * HM E be the 
curve, by the evolution of which P is deſcribed, and 
let PM touch HM E in M; join $ M, and produce it to 
m, fo. that Sm be equal to 2 8 M: then will zn be a point 

in the cauſtic of the curve BL, when 8 is the radiating 


—— 4 . int. 4 gb Ing : 6: 3 Þ ot r : ; x 
1 —.— if perpendiculars be always drawn from the radiat- 
ing point to the tangents of the refecting curve, and a new 


curve be ſuppoſed to be the locus of the interſections of | © 
the perpendiculars and bn then will the evoluta of 
that new curve be ſimilar, and ſimilarly ſituated to the} 


: _ cauſtic by reflexion. of the propoſed reflecking curve. See 
Mac Laurin's Fluxions, Art. 409 *' 
Ide point m may be thus found. Let C R be perpendi- 


L R be bifected in. 9, gm will be a third proportional to 


* 


D JR = qL-. Id. Art. 410. 
Mr. de F Hoputal, in his Analyſe d 
. Point, of REFLEXION, in geometry, See Pol xe of reflexion. | 
REFRAC TED (Cycl.)—RerRACTED. angle, in optics, the | 


* 


angle contain between the refracted ray and the per- 


LFRA ION (Cycl.)—REFRACTION..to the perpendicular, | 
iz qptics, is when a ray falls from a leſs denſe into a more 


denſe medium, and ſo approaches nearer the perpendicular. 


1 


flulling inclined from a more denſe medium into one 
denſe, in breaking departs further from the perpendicular, 


Cauſtics zy Rxrx Aci. When rays of light, iſſuing from | 
a given point, are refracted at any curve, ſo that the fine | 


of the angle contained by the refracted ray, and the per- 


pendicular to the curve, is always to the ſine of the angle | 


REFRANGIBLE, whatever is capable of being refratted, 


REFUTATION, refutatio, in rhetoric, that part of the an- 


3 3 . REGENERATED tartar. See TARTARus re eneratu:, 
Thus, let 8 be the given REGERENDARIUS, among the Romans, an Sffcer who 


L © the nr of — REGESTOLA, In zoology, a name uſed: by ſome aiithon 


5 655 „ Rag ty «|» very fierce and voracious. Aldrovand, de Avib, See Mar: 
REGIMEN, (Cycl.) in medicine, a regulation of diet, vit 
_ ſignifies the due regulation of fire. 

REG 


parrot. 


2 
REGION (Cyd.)—Rz610ns of the ſea. As the naturiis 
cular to LR, the ref:4tid ray, and Tet L. 2 L S3 then if 


9s andgR; chat is, ge:qR::qR: u, orsgxgm| 
es Inf, Petits, Sect. 6. has | 


and IR; let R Z, AAN to RI, meet CI in Z; 
join L Z, meeting in Q; and let QM, parallel t. 
RZ, meet the refracted ray LR in M; then will the point 
M be in the cauſtic. See Mac Laurin's Fluxions, Art, 


413. _ | 
The point M may alſo be determined, by deſcribing a circle 
LIRC on the diameter L C, and by drawing V C pars 
lel to S L; then applying R C in this circle, ſo that it nuy 
be to CI, in the given ratio of the fine of refra#im, to 
the ſine of incidence, joining V R, that meets C] per. 
pendicular from C to the incident ray in Z, joining L 7 
that meets 8 C in Q, and drawing Q M . to VR. 
When L Z is parallel to 8 C, the refracted ray is the i. 
ſymptot to the cauſtic. Ib. Art. 414. | 
he Marquis de FHopital has treated of cauſtics by refra- 
tion, in his Anal. des Inf. Pet. Sect. 7. 


See REFRANGIBILITY, Cycl. 


water, through which the worm of the alembic paſſes in 
the common method of diſtillation, by means of which 
the vapours are condenſed. It is alſo uſed for the bucket 
head of the common ſmall alembic, containing water for 
the. ſame purpoſe. | 


{wer made to an opponent, which diſproves what had been 
advanced by him. Voſſ. Rhet. I. 5. p. 382. 


- ſubſcribed and kept a regiſter of all petitions preſented to 
the præfect. Pitiſc. in _ | as | 


for the miattageſs, or larger butcher bird, a very {ml 
hawk, not exceeding the ſize of a common thruſh, but 


TAGESs and Lan1vs. 


* 


intent to reſtore, or to preſerve health. In chemiſtry, i 


INA aurarum, in zoology, a name given by Nierembe} 
to a bird called by the Mexicans cozeacoaubtli, It has ob- 
tained its name from its being able to fly againſt the 
ſtrongeſt winds. It is of the bigneſs of an eagle, and ib 
whole body is of a blackiſh purple, variegated with ? 
browniſh yellow, and a. deep black. Its wings are va 
gated with black, yellow, and prey. Its legs are fed. | 
claws Fs ſtrong and ſharp ; and its beak Thee that of tie 
dt. It has ſome ru fe ſkin on the forehead, 
about the beak, and its tail is black above; and grey under 
neath. It feeds on ſnakes, rats, and other vermin, 
will alſo eat human dung. It flies ve 1 * It is a m. 
tive of Mexico, and breeds in ſpring. Its feathers are fa 
to be a remedy for many diſeaſes. Sur the truth of this 1 
count is much to be doubted. © Ray's Ornitholog. p. 3%: 


in their deſcriptions of the ſubterranean parts of the gude, 
diſtinguiſh the earth inte three regions of different depth, 
in which different temperatures are obſerved ; ſo in d 
ſcribing the ſea, they allow it two regions; the one exte 
ing from the ſurface of the water, down fo low as the? 
of the ſun can'pierce, and extend their influence; 15 
ther, from the loweſt bounds of that to the bottom. || 


eaſy to ſee, that | theſe” 7 rather regard quality *"' 
ſpace, and that their boundaries are far from being * 
lar, or equal in all places, and at all times. The Pas, 
expoſed to the hotteſt ſunſhine will have the large" " 
region; thoſe where the ſun has leaſt power, wi have 
_ ſmalleſt; and the ſame part of the ſea will have its de 
region more or leſs deep, according to the ſeaſon 5 
oo This upper region of the ſea is always more ny 
eſs hot; the lower region, except in ſome few | 
places, is every where cold; and the water, W" * 
upper region is large, is always remarkably ſtill and 
In the lower. Boyle of Coſmical Qualities. gel 0 
Subterranean REOLON. The earth is not only avi 1 
its ſurface into regius and countries, but philoſoph* 


4 


contained by the incident ray, and. that perpendicular, in, 
- -»» Jays, is called the catſtic by refractian. 
Let 8 be the radiating point, £1 any incident ray. on the 


Curve ELI LR the refradted ray, C the center of the | to the diviſion of theſe” regions,” but is net fo 1*9" geek 


* 


one conſtant ratio, the curve that touches all the refracef] 


have had pccaſion to diſcourſe of its inner parts, den, 
divided them into three diſtinét regions, according ©; 1, 
different [depths from the ſirface; The temperatur n 

ſubterranean parts of the globe is diſtinguiſhed 2 


© AX 


a ; : 
© 'J BR: * 
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ſuppoſed. The firſt region of the earth 
th as to bounds and temperature. The 


. 


arm 
3 41 Borrickius tells us of a certain abbe fond of 


j 4 particularly. curious in the matter of long 
N "oy * lar Me” who found a way of making a 
| — y warm, by piercing the earth to a certain 
depth, and uſing the heat of this third region of it. His 
. we are told, was to bore a hole with a pike twenty 
feet deep, and pour into it ten or twelve pounds of quick- 


this made its way into the ſtrata, and through them | 
i into the chambers of heat in this third region, 


where the heat having a vent upwards, made by this open- 
ing, never failed to aſcend in a perpetual and regular ſtream, 
and gave that regular digeſting heat that no artificial fire 
could equal. But this is an alchemical ſtory. Boyle of 
Coſmical Qualities. Borrich. de Ortu Chem. . 
Rxciox, in antient Rome, a part or diviſion of the city. 
They were only four in number till Auguſtus's time, who 
divided the city into fourteen regions, over each of which 


made annually, and took their diviſions by lot. Theſe 


rteen regions contained 424 ſtreets, 31 of which were 
3 5 RELATION, relatio, in rhetoric, is ſometimes uſed to ſig- 


called great or royal ſtreets, which begun at the gilt pillar 
that ſtood at the entry into the open place in the middle 
of the city. | | 5 
The extent of theſe diviſions varied greatly, ſome being from 
12000 or 13000 to 33000 feet and upwards in circumfe- 
rence. Authors, however, are not agreed as to the exact li- 
mits of each. See Kenn. Rom. Antiq. Not. I. 1. c. 2. p. 34. 
ſeq. Pitiſe, Lex. Antiq. in voc. regio. Danet, Dict. in voc. 
Pancirol. Deſcript. Urb. Rom. T. 3. p. 283. 5 


REGRADATION, regradatio, See DEGRADATION, Cycl, } 


REGULAR leap, in muſic. See Lear. | 
- REGULUS (Cycl.)—The ſeparation of ſilver out of the regu- 
u, made from the filver ore by means of lead, is to be 
rformed in this manner. Put two coppels of the fame 
Erd perfectly dry, and capable of containing at leaſt one 


third more than the regulus, under a muffle in an aſſay- 


furnace; make a ſtrong fire, and let them be red hot for 
a quarter of an hour, then free the regulus from its ſcoriæ, 

by ſtriking it gently with a hammer, and put it carefully 

into one of the hot coppels, and into the other put, at the 
lame time, the ſame quantity of granulated lead alone, as 
was uſed in the making the regulus. When the regulus boils 
and ſmoaks diminiſh the fire a little, and let the coppels be 
kept moderately, but not violently red hot. When it has 
ſtood ſo long, that the ſkin of litharge, continually produced 
from the lead, and covering the ſurface of the "regulus, 
diſappears, and the coppel ſhews the ſcoriæ only of the lead 


| 


with the pure filver, either in fuſion, or hard and bright in | 


the middle, let the coppel continue only, a minute or two | 
longer on the fire; then take it out with a pair of tongs, 
take away the metal in grains, and if any ſcoriæ, or frag- 


ment of the coppel adhere to it, wrap it together in a pa- 


per, and ſqueeze it between the cheeks of a vice, or a pair 
of tongs, to break off that brittle matter without hurting 


the regulus. If this regulus be pure filyer, it will now be 


very white, but if it contain Id, it will ſhew it b 
its yellownefs. LIED 8 5 15 0 
To determine exactly how much ſilver the quantity of ore 
contained, weigh it nicely in a ſine balance, and take out 
the ſmall reguline lumps from the other coppel, and weigh- 
ing that, deduct its weight from that of the other, becauſe 

| Jo much ſilver that owes to the lead uſed in making it, and 

te remainder is the proportion of ſilver contained in the 
ore. Cramgr's Art of Aſfaying, p. 211. 3 

Rcurus wiftatus, the ere, ot | 

Rus of a very beautiful little bird, the ſmalleſt of all the 

| Buropean birds. Its whole weight is not more than a dram, 

dna the crown of its head is adorned with a very beautiful 

ſaffron coloured, or orange red ſpot, Which is called its 

creſt, and by ſome its crown, and from this golden crown 

"he bird. has obtained the name Ae ne 
ſleus, and other a tions of royalty. N 

8 crown the bird can at pleaſüre draw together, 

21 The dns Rag, and by this means hide it from fight. 
1 PEPE cc” de ag of eee 

| ARK? rr is crown. are of à pale yellow, and its end 
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& part of the head. The ſides f dns little bird's 


ed by a black line. It is ef an oblo „ 
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caſt.” Its wing — N | 2 
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their edges yeliowiſh without, and whitiſh within; and 
the middle ones are fo tinged in part with black, that when 
they are folded in the ſhutting of the wing, they make a 
black ſpot in its middle; and the tips of one ſeries of the 
feathers being white, they make alſo a white tranſverſe 
ſtreak on each wing, The tail is browniſh, the feet yellow, 
and the beak half an inch long, and very {lender and black. 
They are common about the Peak in, Derbyſhire, and in 
ſome other parts of England. They fit uſually on the tops 
of oaks, and other high trees. They lay ſix or ſeven eggs, 
not larger than peas. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 163. 


commonly known by the name /uteo/a, and by ſome called 
aſilus. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 164. See LuTEoOLA. 
REJECTIO, a word uſed by medical authors for the caſt- 
ing any thing up preternaturally by the mouth, whether it 
be by erz e by ſpitting. | 
REINS (Cycl.)—REiNs, in the manege, a name given by 
the Duke of Newcaſtle to two ſtraps, or ropes of a caveſſon, 
which he ordered to be made faſt to the girths, or the 
pommel of the ſaddle, with intent that the rider ſhould 
pull them with his hand, in order to bend and ſupple the 
neck of the horſe. | 
Falſe REIN is a lath of leather paſſed ſometimes through the 
banquet, to bend the horſe's neck, which is diſapproved of 
by the Duke of Newcaſtle ; by reaſon it ſlacks the curb, 
and makes the bit no more than a trench that has no 
curb. 


ſwering to our chancellor, 
RELAIS, in fortification, a French term, the ſame with 
berme. See BERME, Oel. 


nify the ſame with recrimination. See RECRIMINATI- 
on; Upebe. ey» 3 
REMANCIPATION, remancipatio, among the Romans, a 
form of divorce obſerved in marriages that had been con- 
tracted by coemption. This was done by delivering the wife 
into the huſband's hands; ſo the marriage was diſſolved by 
the huſband's redelivering the wife into any perſon's hands, 


TION. 
REMISSION (Cycl.)—Rxmiss10Nn, remiſſio, =ro%, in the 
antient muſic, was. uſed to ſignify the paſſage of the voice 
from acute to grave; being oppoſite to intention. Ariftoxen, 
p. 1013. Ae. Quint. p. 8, 9. | 
CHARGE, Cycl. 2 | | | 
REMORA 2 )—This is a ſmall oblong fiſh, whoſe body 
is of a cylindric figure, and tapers off to a thinneſs at the 
tail. Its mouth is triangular, and the upper 74 is ſhorter 
than its under. Its head is flat, and marked with ſtreaks, 
ſo as to look like the palates of ſome fiſhes : theſe run 
_ tranſverſely, and are carried on to the back, making a ſtri- 
ated ſubſtance of two. fingers breadth, by which it faſtens 
itſelf to any other ſubſtance, as the body of a larger fiſh, 
the hulk of a ſhip, or the like. The eyes are ſmall and 
yellow, with a black pupil. It has no teeth, but in their 
places a multitude of ſmall prominences. It has two fins 
under the gills, and two more lower on the body. Beſide 
- theſe it has two longitudinal fins, one on the back, the 
other on the belly, running the length of the 


o—_ 


in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and in many other ſeas. See Jab. 
of Fiſhes, Ne 14. and Marcgrave's Hiſt, Braf. p. 119, 
REemoRA mutiani, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome to the genus of ſhells called concha venerea, and por- 
' | cellana. See PORCELLANA.. ,,, „ 
REMO TION, remotio, in rhetoric, the ſame with what is 
' otherwiſe called meta/tafis. See MtTAsTASIS. 
REMOULIN, in the manege, is uſed to denpte a ſtar upon 
REV in antiquity, the Egyptian name for the p 
Saturn. Some think 8 the W 
„222C200ͤĩÄ“k a oe nt de. 
REMURIA, among the Romans, à feſtiyal inftituted._ in ho- 


or golden crown toren, the N nour of Remus by his brother-Romulus. Mem, Acad. 


poſed of a marley earth, 


its Name. 
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REGULUs non criſtatus, in zoology, the name of a bird more 


REIS nd, in the Turkiſh affairs, an officer of ſtate an- 
he ſettled two ſurveyors, called curatores viarum, who were | 


agreed upon between them. Pitiſc. in voc. See Cok M- 


REMOLADE, or CHARGE, in the manege. See the article 


y to the 
tail. The whole fiſh is of a greyiſh colour, and it is caught 


et 
See 


ferrugineous — 
matter from that of the cruſts. It is found about Frag | 
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Which the Italian journals mentioned, as the principal part 
of this diſcovery, was no other than an artery ſent off from 
that of the capſula on each ſide, to the t icles of men, 
and ovaria of women. Morgagni explained Valſalva's doc- 
trine more fully. Valſalva gives the following reaſons for 
his opinion. He obſerves the ſeminary veſſels of ſeveral 
fowls to come out from theſe capſulz, before they are ſent 
from the teſticles. In the viper and water tortoiſe, he re- 
marks ſuch membranous connections between the renes ſuc- 
centuriati; and teſticles, as make it probable that ſuch excre- 
tories are ſent through the capſulæ to the teſticles. He af- 
firms, his having ſeen veſſels, which were neither nervous, 
ſanguiferous, l going from the human capſulæ 

to the teſticles. His obſervations are much the ſame as to 
females, To theſe he ſubjoins the conſent and ſympathy 
obſerved between the loins and genital parts. To confirm 
all, he cut away one teſticle, and extirpated the #idney of 
the oppoſite ſide, of a whelp. The wounds healed, but the 
creature was of a very lax habit, and ſo far from attempting 
coition, that he did not ſeem fond of bitches when they were 
roud. Acad. Bonon. Comment. p. 376. & ſeq. See alſo 
Phil Tranſ. Ne 387. Sect. 5 where we have an inquiry 
into this diſcovery, made by Valſalva, of an excretory duct 
from the glandula renalis to the epididymis by Mr. John 


% 


Ranby. And in No 395. Sect. 12. there are mentioned, | 


by the ſame gentleman, two newly diſcovered arteries in 
women going to the ovaria ; which he thinks to be probably 


the ſame with what Valſalva took for excretory ducts of the | 


glandulz renales. Valſalva's diſcovery was firſt mentioned 
in the giornale di leterati of Venice for 1719, and inſerted 
in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 385. Sect. . | 

RENETTE, in the manege, is an inſtrument of poliſhed 
ſteel, with which they ſound a prick in a horſe's foot. 

RENIFORM leaf, among botaniſts. See Lear. 

RENTAL, a roll wherein the rents of a manor are written 
and ſet down, and by which the lord's bailiff collects the 
ſame : it diſtinguiſhes the lands and tenements, and the 
names of the tenants, the ſeveral rents ariſing, and for what 

time, uſually a year. Comp. Court Keep. 475. | 

REPART, in the manege, is to put a horſe on, or make him 

art a ſecond time. 5 1 45 

EPAND leaf, repandum folium, among botaniſts. See the 

article LEAF. 25 | | | 


REPHON. See the article RR Mr HAM. 


REPOLON, in the manege, is a demivolte, the croupe in, | 


cloſed at five times. The Italians are mighty fond of this 


ſort of manege. In making a demivolte, -they ride their | 
| Horſes ſhort, ſo as to embrace or take in leſs ground, and |. 


do not make way enough every time of the demivolte. 

REPRISE, in the manege, is a leſſon repeated, or a manege 
recommenced. Thus we ſay to give breath to a horſe up- 
on the four corners of the volte with only one repriſe, that 
is, all with one breath. 6 


REPROOF, 0bjurgatio, in rhetoric, is diſtinguiſhed from in- 
| 


dective. See the article IN VECTIVE. 
REPRODUCTIVE /y/ftem of preſervation. 
ANNIHILATION. | 
RERE county, a word uſed in the ſtatutes of Weſtm. 2. c. 39. 
And 2 Ed. 3. c. 5. And ſeems by thoſe ſtatutes to be 
ſome public place, which the ſheriffs appointed for the re- 
ceiving of the king's money after his county court was done. 
Terms of Law. Blount. ; Ws 
REPUD „among the Romans. See Divorce, 
RESCUSSOR, in law, the- party that commits a reſcous. 
2 Cro. 419. Blunt. 1 WT" 
RESEDA, baſe racket, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower is of 
the 1 anomalous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral diſ- 
ſimilar petals; from the cup of which there ariſes a piſtil, 
vhich finally becomes a membranaceous capſule uſually of a 
ttigonal form, or elſe ſquare, though ſometimes oblong and 
lindric, and containing roundiſh ſeeds. | 
The ſpecies of r 


See the article 


| 


efeda enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are | 


theſe; 1. The common reſeda. 2. The French — 
curled leaves. 3. The broad leaved reſeda wi ow 
flowers. 4. The white flowered re/eda with leaves like the 
calcitrapa.- 5. The common ſmall reſada, called by many 
authors the phyteuma. 6. The common leſſer reſeda with 


leaves not ſo deeply cut. 7. The common whole or uncut | 


leaved ſmall reſeda. Tourn. Inſt. p. 423. 8 
RESIANT rolls, are rolls wherein the a5, 78s of a tithing, c. 


are ſet down. Comp. Court Keep. 
RESIDUARY legater, is he to whom the 
remains of an eſtate, after funeral charges, debts, and lega- 
Cies are paid, is left by will. 725 
' RESIN (Cyct.)—According to 
_ _ thined by ſtripping off the bark from pines, 
made in the ſilver fir and the pitch pine. The inhabitants of 
mount Ida, he tells us, ſtripped 
2 - two or three cu om Oy 8 He ob- 

rves, that a ine mi made to yield ren every 
year, but — pins only — = an 
te weaker trees once in three years; and that 


; runs» 
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Theophraſtus rey was ob- 


by incifions | 


— 


or what 


the trunks of pines, on the |. 


nings were as much as f- tree. could bear. It is remarked | its motion, will, inſtead 


by the ſame author, that a pine doth not at once produce 
fruit and reſin; but the former only in its youth and the latter 
3 1 1 
RESISTANCE (Cycl.)— RxRSs Is TA NE F fluids. The great. 
eſt part of authors have eſtabliſhed it as a certain rule, that 
whilſt the ſame body moves in the ſame medium, it js al. 
ways reſiſted in the duplicate proportion of its velocity; 
that is, if the reſſted body move in one part of its track 
with three times the velocity with which it moved in fon 
other part, then its reſſtance to the greater velocity will be 
nine times the re//tance to the leſſer. If the velocity in one 
place be four times the velocity in another, the te to 
the greater velocity will be ſixteen times the re//tance to the 
lefler, and ſo on. This rule, though exceſſively erroneous 
when taken in a general ſenſe, is yet undoubtedly very near 
the truth, when confined within certain limits. 
In order to conceive the reſiſtance of fluids to a body moving 
in them, it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between thoſe Auidz 
which being compreſſed by ſome incumbent weight, per- 
petually cloſe up the ſpace deſerted by the body in motion, 
without permitting, for an inſtant, any vacuity to remain 
behind it; and thoſe fluids in which (they being not ſuff- 
ciently compreſſed) the ſpace left behind the moving body 
remains for ſome time empty. Theſe differences, in the 
reſiſting fluids, will occaſion very remarkable varieties in the 
laws of their reſſlance, and are abſolutely neceſſary to be 
conſidered in the determination of the action of the air in 
ſhot and ſhells; for the air partakes of both theſe affections, 
according to the different velocities of the projected body. 
If a fluid was ſo conſtituted, that all the particles compoſing 
it were at ſome diſtance from each other, and there was no 
action between them, then the re/i/?ance of a body moving 
therein, would be eaſily computed, from the quantity of 
motion communicated to theſe particles : for inſtance, if a 
cylinder moved in ſuch a fluid in the direction of its axis, it 
would communicate to the particles it met with a velocity 
equal to its own, and in its own direction, ſuppoſing that 
neither the cylinder, nor the parts of the fluid were elaſtic; 
whence, if the velocity and diameter of the cylinder be 
known, and alſo the denſity of the fluid, there would thence 
be determined the quantity of motion communicated to the 
fluid, which (action and re- action being equal) is the ſame 
with the quantity loſt by the cylinder, conſequently the re- 
| 22 would be hereby aſcertained. 3 
this kind of, diſcontinued fluid, the particles being de- 
tached from each other, eve 
motion in any direction, at leaft for ſome time, independent 
of the neighbouring ones; wherefore, if, inſtead of a cy- 
linder, moving in the direction of its axis, a body, with a 
ſurface oblique to its direction, be ſuppoſed to move in ſuch 
a fluid, the motion the parts of the fluid will hereby acquire, 
will not he in the direction of the ręſſted body, but perpen- 
dicular to its oblique ſurface ; whence the re/5/tance to ſuch 
a body will not be eſtimated from the whole motion commu- 
nicated to the particles of the fluid, but from that part of it only, 
which is in the direction of the reſted body. In Auids 
then, where the parts are thus diſcontinued from each other, 


dhe different obliquities of that ſurface, which goes foremoſt 


will occaſion conſiderable changes in the re/i/tance; al 
though the ſection of the ſolid, 1 plain perpendicular to 
its direction, ſhould in all caſes be the ſame. ' And Sir Iſaac 
Newton has particularly determined, that in a fluid thus 
conſtituted, the re//fance of a globe is but half the rear 
of a cylinder of the fame diameter, moving in the direction 
of its axis with the ſame velocity. 7 5 
But though the hypotheſis of a fluid, thus conſtituted, be 
of great uſe in explaining the nature of reſſtances; yet, in 
reality, no ſuch fluid does exiſt within our knowledge: 
all the fluids with which we are converſant are ſo formed, 
that their particles either lie contiguous to each other, or 
at leaſt act on each other in the — manner, as if they 
did; conſequently, in theſe fluids, no one particle, conti 
guous to the reſſted body, can be moved, without mos 
at the ſame timè a great number of others, ſome of wi 
will be diſtant from it; and the motion thus communicat 
to a maſs of the fluid will not be in any one determine! 
direction, but will in each particle be different, accords 
to the different manners in which it lies in contact with tho 
from which. it receives its impulſe ; whence, great num 


bers of the particles, being diverted into oblique directions 


dhe reh lange of. the moving body, which will depend on dle 
quantity of motion communicated to the fluid in its on 
direction, will be hereby different in quantity, from what 
it would be in the preceding ſup ſition, and its eſtimation 


becomes much more.complicated and operoſe. 
If the fluid be compreſſed by the incumbent weight af © 


upper parts (as all fluids are with us, except at their 17 
ſurface) and if the velocity of the moving body be much iS 


than that with which the parts of the fluid would ruſh into 
void ſpace, in conſequence of their compreſſion ; it | 1 
dent, that in this caſe the ſpace left by the moving body g ge 
be. inſtantaneouſly filled up by the fluid; and the parts of in 
fluid, againſt which 2 part of the body . 

i of being impelled forwar 3 "ion 


3 


one of them can purſue its own 
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z circulate, 3 ſome uy ures | 
f e body, thereby to reſtore the equili- 
22 the cafe influx of the fuid behind the 
would otherwiſe deſtroy; whence the progreſſive mo- 
tion of the fluid, and conſequently the reſſſtance of the body, 
which depends thereon, would be, in this inſtance, much 
"Jeſs than in our firſt hypotheſis, where each particle was 
ſuppoſed to acquire, from the ſtroke of the re//ting body, 
a velocity equal to that, with which the body moved, and in 
the fame direction. Sir Iſaac Newton has determined, that 
the reſilance to a cylinder, moving in the direction of its 
axis, in ſuch a compreſſed fluid as we have here treated of, 
is but one fourth part of the reſiſtance, which the ſame cy- 
linder would undergo, if it moved with the ſame velocity, 
in a fluid, conſtituted in the manner we have deſcribed in |' 


our firſt hypotheſis, each fluid being ſuppoſed to be of the 
ſame denſity. | 


But again, it is not only in the quantity of their rHtance 
chat theſe fluids differ, but likewiſe in the different manner, 
in which they act on ſolids of different forms moving in them. 
We have ſhewn, that in the diſcontinued fluid, which we firſt 
deſcribed, the obliquity of the foremoſt ſurface of the moving 
body would diminiſh the 4 ag but in compreſſed fluids 
this holds not true, at leaſt not in any conſiderable degree; 
for the principal reſiſtance in compreſſed fluids ariſes from the 
reater or leſſer facility, 
the forepart of the body, can circulate towards its hinder- 
moſt part; and this being little, if at all, affected by the 
form of the moving body, whether it be cylindrical, co- 
nical, or ſpherical, it follows, that while the tranſverſe ſec- 
tion of the body, and conſequently the quantity of impelled 
fluid is the ſame, the change of figure in the body will 
ſcarcely affect the quantity of its reſiſtance. 
And this caſe, that is, the reſſtance of a compreſſed fluid to 
a ſolid, moving in it with a velocity much leſs than what 
the parts of the fluid would acquire from their compreſſion ; 
this caſe, I ſay, has been very fully conſidered by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, who has aſcertained the quantity of ſuch a re//?- 
ance, according to the different magnitudes of the moving 
body, and the denſity of the fluid. But he very expreſsly 
informs us, that the rules he has laid down are not gene- 
rally true, but upon a ſuppoſition that the compreſſion of the 
fluid be increaſed in the greater velocities of the movin 
body: however, ſome unſkilful writers who have followed 
him, overlooking this caution, have applied his determina- 


jon of the bod 
direction G att of 4 


tions to bodies moving. with all kinds of velocities, with- | 


out attending to the different compreſſions of the fluids they 


were reſiſted by; and by this means they have accounted |. 
the reſiſtance of the air to muſket and cannon-ſhot, to be 


but one third part of what it is found to be by experience. 
Indeed, from all we have ſaid, it appears plain enough, 


that the reſiſting power of the medium muſt be increaſed, | 
when the reſiſting body moves ſo faſt, that the fluid cannot 
inſtantaneouſly preſs in behind it, and fill the deſerted ſpace ; 


for when this happens, the body will be deprived of the 
preſſure of the fluid behind it ; which in ſome- meaſure ba- 


| 


motion in the particles driven before the body, is, in this 
Caſe, leſs affected by the compreſſion of the fluid, and con- 


ſequently they are leſs deflected from the direction, in which 
they are impelled by the reed ſurface; whence this ſpecies 
of reſiſtance approaches more and more to that deſcribed in 
our firſt hypotheſis, where each 
unconnected with the neighbouring ones, it purſued its own 
motion, in its 
deflected by their contiguity ; and therefore, as we before 
obſerved, at the re/i/tance of a diſcontinued fluid to a Cy- 
Under, moving-in the direction of its axis, was four times 
greater than the reſoſtance of a fluid ſufficiently compreſſed 
of the ſame 
When a vacuity is left behind 
times 
vacui 


the moving body, may be near 
greater than that of the ſame fuid, when no ſuch 
is formed; for when a void ſpace is thus left, we 


ve inewn the re/7 t in its 
of adi rand 10. 0 approach, in its nature, to that 


then may probably be the caſe in a cylinder movi 

: e caſc a cylinder movin 
in the lame. compreſſed fluid, according to the different Fs 
Sees of its veloc 


ity; fo that if i ith 
Gy an 4 ene y Heber at if it ſet out with a great velo- 
| ren » the reſiſting power of the medium may be near four 
E por in the beginning of its motion than in the end. 
nn obe the difference will not be ſo great, becauſe, on 
—— of its oblique ſurface, its reſiſtance in a diſcon- 
perly er is but about twice as much as in one pro- 
0 1 for its oblique ſurface diminiſhes its re- 
e gps caſe, and not in the other : however, as the 
Preſſion of the medium, even when a vacuity is left be- 
yet 'confine the oblique motion 


_ the moving body, ma 
© parts of the fluid, which are driven before the body, 


with which the fluid, impelled by} 


particle of the fluid being 


own direction, without being interrupted or 


denſity, it follows, that the re//lance of a fluid, | 


fluid till that velocity be much dimi-{* 


Again, 5 the ſame piece with equal 
powder, and balls 


and ax j hs OLE . | wah 
iy 3 11 an, elaſtic fluid (as is our air) there will be — 
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that the re/feance of a globe, moving in a compreſſed fluid 
with a very great velocity, will be between that of a globe 
and of a cylinder, in a diſcontinued medium ; that is, (in 
proportion to its velocity) we may ſuppoſe it be more than 
twice, and leſs than four times the r-///ance of the ſame 
globe, moving ſlowly through the ſame medium ; whence, 
perhaps, we ſhall not much err in ſuppoſing the globe in its 
ſwifteſt motions to be reſiſted near three times more, in pro- 
portion to its velocity, than when it is loweſt, 

And as this increaſe of the re/i/ting power of the medium 
will take place, when the velocity of the moving body is ſo 
great, that a perfect vacuity is left behind it, ſo ſome degree 
of augmentation will be ſenſible in velocities much ſhort of 
this; for even when, by the compreſſion of the fluid, the 
ſpace left behind the body is inftantaneouſly filled up; yet, 
if the velocity, with which the parts of the fluid ruſh in be- 
hind, is not much greater than that, with which the body 
moves; the ſame reaſons we have urged above, in the caſe 
of an abſolute vacuity, will hold in a leſs degree in this in- 
ſtance; and therefore we are not to ſuppoſe, that, in the 
increaſed reſſtance, which we have hitherto treated of, it im- 
mediately vaniſhes, when the compreſſion of the fluid is juſt 
ſufficient to prevent a vacuum behind the reſiſted body; but 
we muſt conſider it as diminiſhing only, according as the 
velocity, with which the parts of the fluid follow the body, 
exceeds that with which the body moves. 

Hence then we conclude, that if a globe ſets out in a c- 
ing medium, with a velocity much exceeding that with 


which the particles of the medium would ruſh into a void 


ſpace, in conſequence of their compreflion, ſo that a vacu- 
um is neceſſarily left behind the globe in its motion; the 
reſiſtance of this medium to the globe will be near three 
times greater, in proportion to its velocity, than what we 
are ſure, from Sir Iſaac Newton, would take place in a 
ſlower motion. We may further conclude, that the rei- 
ing power of the medium will gradually diminiſh, as the 
velocity of the globe decreaſes, till at laſt, when it moves 


with velocities which bear but a ſmall proportion to that, 


with which the particles of the medium follow it, the re- 
ſSiftance becomes the ſame with what is aſſigned by Sir Iſaac 
Newton in the caſe of a compreſſed fluid. 

And from this determination we may learn how falſe that 
poſition is, which aſſerts the reſiſtance of any medium to 
be in the duplicate proportion of the velocity of the re/i/ted 
body; for it plainly appears, by what we have ſaid, that 
this can only be conſidered as nearly true in ſmall variati- 
ons of velocity, and can never be applied in the comparing 
together the reſiſtances to all velocities whatever, without 
the moſt enormous errors. See new Principles of Gun- 
nery, by Mr. Robins, Part 2. Prop. 1. 1 | 

As to the reſiſtance of the air, it has been thus determined 
from experiments. Mr. Robins, in his New Principle of 
Gunnery, pag. 74, 75, Sc. having taken a muſket barrel, 
and charging it ſucceſſively with a leaden ball of three quar- 
ters of an inch diameter, and about half its weight of 


Powder, and taking ſuch precaution in weighing 'of the 
| lanced its eſſtance, and muſt ſupport on its forepart the| 
whole weight of a column of the fluid, independent of the 
motion it gives to the parts of the fluid; and beſides, the 


powder, and placing it, as to be ſure, by many previous 
trials, that the velocity of the ball could not differ by 20 feet 
in 1 from its medium quantity. It was fired againſt a pendu- 
lum (deſcribed under the head GUNNER Y, Append.) placed at 
as feet, 75 feet, and at 125 feet diſtance from the mouth 
of the piece reſpectively. In the firſt caſe it impunged 
againſt the pendulum with a velocity of 1670 feet in 1“; 
in the ſecond caſe with a velocity of 1550 feet in 1“; and 
in the third caſe with a velocity of 1425 feet in 1; ſo that 
in paſling through 50 feet of air, the bullet loſt a velocity 
of about 120, or 125 feet in 1; and the time of its paſſing 
through that ſpace being about 3, or 4; of 1', the medium 
quantity of reſſtance muſt, in theſe inſtances, have been 
about 120 times the weight of the ball ; which, as the ball 
Was _— i of a pound, amounts to about 10 lb. avoir- 

_ dupoiſe. Re 
Now if a computation be made, according to the method 
laid down for compreſſed fluids in the 38th Propoſ. of lib. 2. 
of Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia, ſuppoſing the weight of 
water to be to the weight of air, as 850 to 1, it will be 
found that the r tance of a globe of three quarters of an 
inch diameter, moving with a velocity of about 1600 feet in 
1“, will not, on thoſe principles, amount to any more than 
a force of 46 lb. avoirdupoiſe; whence we may conclude 
(as the rules in that propoſition for ſlow motions are very 
accurate) that the ing power of the air in flow motions 
is leſs than in ſwift motions, in the ratio of 45 to 10, a 
proportion between that of 1 to 2, and 1 to 3. 41 
I quantities of 
of the ſame weight, and firing three 
times at the pendulum, placed at 25 feet diſtance from the 
mouth of the piece, the medium of the velocities with 
which the ball impinged was 1690 feet in 1. Then re- 


moving the piece 175 feet from the pendulum, the velocity 


of the ball, at a medium of five ſhots, was 1300 feet in 1. 

Whence the ball, in paſſing through 1 50 feet of air, loſt a 

velocity of about 390 feet in 13; ind the re///tance, com- 
Fff puted 


riments. 


through 225 feet of air, loſt a velocity of 230 feet in 1, 
| and as it paſſed through that interval in about r of 1“ 


to the laws obſerved in flower motions, amounts to Fr of 


That this 2e Hing power of the air to ſwift motions, is 


ball of 24 lb. fired with its full charge of powder, and there- 


23 times its own weight. And from hence it appears how 
raſh and erroneous the opinion of thoſe is, who neglect the 


N 


which the internal ſurface of the lungs ſuſtains in common 


Organs of RESPIRATION, in 


the large ſenſible ſti 


| ſeem never to be the marks of thoſe which are produced from 
RESPO 
RESSELA, a term uſed by Paracelſus to ſignify, as himſel 


puted from theſe numbers, comes out ſomething more than | 
in the preceding inſtance, amounting to between 11 and 


12 pounds avoirdupoiſe : 'whence, according to theſe expe- 
riments, the reſiſting power of the air to ſwift motions is 


. nearer to the ratio of 
Next, to examine this re/fance in ſmaller velocities, the 
pendulum being placed at 25 feet diſtance, was fired at five 
times, and the mean velocity with which the ball impinged was 
1180 feet in 1. Then removing the pendulum to the 
diſtance of 250 feet, the medium velocity of five ſhot at 
this diſtance, was 950 feet in 1”; whence the ball, in paſſing 


the reſiſtance to the middle 3 will come out to be near 
331 times the gravity of the ball, or 2 Ib. 10 oz. avoirdu- 


poiſe. Now the reſſſlance to the ſame velocity, according 


the ſame quantity; whence. in a velocity of 1065 feet in 1 
(the medium of 1180 and 950) the ting power of the 


air is augmented in no greater proportion than of 11 to 7; 


whereas in greater degrees of velocity, as before, it amounted 


very near to the ratio of 3 to 1. 
very ſenſibly increaſed beyond what Sir Iſaac's theo! for 
flow motions makes it, ſeems hence to be evident. It be- 
ing, as has been faid, in muſket, or cannon ſhot, with 
their full charge of powder, near three times the quantity 
aſſigned by that theory. Es | 
'The 7 of a bullet of three quarters of an inch dia- 
meter, moving in air with a velocity of 1670 feet in 10, 
amounting, as we ſaid, to 10 Ib. the reſtance of a cannon 
by moving with a velocity of 1650 feet in 1” (which ſcarce 
differs from the other. See GUNNER Y, Append.) may hence 
be determined. For the velocity of the cannon ball being 
near the ſame as the muſket bullet, and its ſurface above 
54 times preater, it follows, that the re///ance on the can- 
non ball will amount to more than. 540 Ib. which is near 


conſideration of the reſiſtance of the air as of no import- 
ance in the doctrine of projectiles. See PROJECTILE, 
ESPIRATION (Cycl.)—The alternate motion of the thorax 
and lungs in reſpiration is evident, but it is not eaſy to 
determine the mechaniſm by which theſe motions are per- 
formed. Dr. Martin thinks this has not been accounted 
for in a ſatisfactory manner, either by Swammerdam, Bo- 
relli, Ballivi, Pitcairn, or Boerhaave, and has given us an 
eſſay on this ſubject in the Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. Vol. T. 
Art. 12. Ae | f 

Dr. Hoadley-* endeavours to prove, that the external inter- 
coſtal muſcles ſerve for in 2 while the internal inter- 
coſtals are their antagoniſts, depreſſing their ribs in exp:- 
ration. He thinks it proved by Dr. Hales's experiments b, 
that there is air in the cavity of the thorax, between the 
lungs and the pleura, and endeavours to take off the force 
of Þr. Houſton's aſſerting that he ſaw the lungs and pleura 
contiguous. He grants, however, that ſometimes there may 


be little or no air. He accounts for reſpiration much in the | 


ſame way with thoſe who afſume the contiguity of the lungs 
and pleura. He joins with thoſe who think the impetus, 


reſpiration, to be very little. The uſes of reſpiration are, 
to diſcharge from the venal blood and chyle, ſuch parts as 
are unfit to render them arterial blood, and to admit air 
into the blood. From this doctrine he accounts for the 
phænomena of the diſeaſes of the lungs. He ſubjoins the 
picture and deſcription of an ingenious inſtrument for il-. 
luſtrating the manner in which . is performed. 
—{[* -Lectures on Reſpiration. * Veget. Statics exp. 112, 
113. and Hemaſtat. p. 83.] . 
fly worms. Theſe afford us 
not only great matter of admiration in their general ſtruc- 
ture, but by their almoſt endleſs variety in the different 
ſpecies of theſe creatures, give ample room for the forming 
claſſes and genera from them. | 
The firſt claſs of "theſe creatures is of thoſe with variable 
heads, whoſe organs of reſpiration are principally behind, 


there; and which have no ſcaly legs, nor any regularly 
formed membranaceous ones; and which have, under their 
belly, certain fleſhy protuberances, each ſeeming' a portion 
of a ring, which is inflated at certain times. | 

"Theſe are the characters common to a vaſt claſs of theſe 
creatures, which are transformed into two winged flies ; but 


the eggs of the four winged claſs. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſect. 
Vol. 164. 


REST (el.) —Monſieur de Maupertuis alerts, 
bodies are, in equilibrio, they muſt be ſo ſituat 


— 


— 


REST V, (Cycl.) in the manege. 


d 


ta, or breathing holes, being placed 


tion reſulting will be the leaſt poſlible, 
greater than in flow ones, in a ratio which approaches] 
3 to I, than in the preceding expe- | 


HET. 


that- wlien 
ed, that it 
the quantity of ac. 


i g : ble. This he calls the 
law of re/f, and from this law he deduces the fundamental 


(oa of ſtatics. See Mem. de YAcad. de Berlin 
r A 
Monſieur de Maupertuis deduces the laws of percuſſion $0, 
the ſame principle, See Quantity of ACTION. 
REsT-harrow, anonis, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower is gf 
the papilionaceous kind. The piſtil ariſes from the cup 
and finally becomes a turgid ſeed veſſel, in ſome ſpecit 
longer, and in others ſhorter, and uſually containing kidney 
ſhaped ſeeds. The characters of the leaves are, that they 
uſually grow three on each ſtalk, though ſometimes they 
ſtand ſingly in other parts of the ſame plant. 
The ſpecies. of anonis enumerated by Mr, Tournefort are 
theſe. 1. The common prickly anonis with purple flowers, 
2. The prickly anonis with white flowers. 3. The rel 
flowered anonis without prickles, 4. The white flowered 
anonis without prickles. 5. The anonis with ſmooth pro- 
cumbent ſtalks. 6. The leaſt red flowered anonis without 
prickles. 7. The hairy and viſcous purple flowered ſmall 
anonis. 8, The perennial red flowered anonis with broad, 
roundiſh, and deeply ſerrated leaves. 9. The early flower- 
ing purple mountain ſhrubby anonis. 10. The Spaniſh 
ſhrubby anonis with fleſhy tridentated leaves. 11. The low 
alpine anonis with a ſweet fleſhy root. 12. The ſmooth a 
anonis with flowers ſtanding in the alæ of the leaves. 13. The 
dwarf annual purple anonis. 14. The dwarf ſmooth purple 
flowered alpine anonis without prickles. 15. The Sicilian 
anonis with the appearance cf the alopecuros. 16. The 
round leaved Spaniſh purple ſpiked anonis without prickles, 
17. The hoary procumbent ſea anonis. 18. The purple 
_ flowered American ſhrubby anonis, called by many crit 
ria. 19. The great yellow viſcous anonis without prickles, 
20, The ſmooth anonis with yellow variegated flowers, 
21. The broad leaved yellow annual viſcous anonis without 
prickles. 22. The annual broad leaved erect Portugal viſ- 
cous anonis. 23. The narrow leaved ſea anonis without 
prickles, with yellow variegated flowers. 24. The yellow 
flowered dwarf anonis with ſmooth narrow leaves. 25. The 
little yellow French anonis without prickles. 26. The awnis 
with ſmall yellow flowers. 27. The ſhrubby Aſiatic anms 
with large yellow flowers. 28. The ſhrubby Spaniſh azons 
with rounder leaves. 29. The roſe Jeaved ſhrubby Spaniſh 
anonis. 30. The broad and roundiſh leaved American an- 
nis. 31. The creeping bituminoſe kidneybean-like anon, 


Tourn. Inſt. p. 408. | : | 
A malicious unruly horſe, 
that ſhrugs himſelf ſhort, and will only go where he pleaſes, 
is faid to be reſty. A rely horſe is much the ſame wich 
what the French call ramingue. See RAMINGUE. 
RESUSCITATION (Cyc.)=REsvsciTATION. of plants, in 
chemiſtry, the art of reproducing a plant from its aſhes. 
See PALINGENESIA, | 
Many have pretended to this art, and have ſhewn reſi 
tated plants in vials©; but alt theſe ſeem only particulir 
inſtances of artificial chemical vegetations, of which mam 
others may be given. The external appearances of the: 
reſemble plants, and the ignorant may eaſily take them fr 
ſuch ; but when cloſely conſidered, there is a great dile- 
rence to be found. [ Boyles Works Abr. Vol. 1. p. 99 
See artificial VEGETATION. | 5 
RET CH, or RETCHEs, a name given by our farmers to ® 
iron, or a pair of irons, which in the common plow ſerve 
to faſten the ſheat to the beam. The retches are faſtened 
to the ſheat with nails, and to the beam with pins. i 
RETENEGI, in the materia medica, a name uſed by A 
ſenna, and others, to expreſs the common reſin of the pit, 
or fir tree, and ſometimes common black pitch. Thee 
cographers have given us ſtorax as the explanation of % 
negi, but this is not warranted by any paſſage in the author 
who uſe the word. It is certain, indeed, 'that the gente : 
lity of authors have confounded the ſeveral ſorts of it 
and pitch making trees together, and among them the fi 
fir, cedar, and turpentine trees, are called by the ns 
name, but the ſtorax tree is never included among 10 
number. eſe were only confounded together, beca 1 
of the ſimilitude of the things they produced ; but the ſto # 
was too different from all theſe, and too precious à gem " 
be diſtinguiſhed. See ERZ. | | | 3 
RETENTA, a word uſed by the medical writers to exp! N 
things retained in the body, of which are not to be reti 
in a ſtate of good health, _ + 5 
RETENTION #f the fir/ fools, in infants. See Irn 
RETIARIUS, among the Romans, a kind of gladiatof, "oil 
entered the lifts armed only with a trident in his left 


any ſmall motion be impreſſed on them, 


to the merits of the cauſe. 


explains it, any thing that expels heat, in oppoſition to a//a 
which with him — any thing that promotes it. * 


\ 


Deas ouſter, in law, is to anſwer over in an n 


( 


00 
and a net in his right. He was to uſe his utmoſt Adra 
throw the net over, and thereby entangle his 1 1 
and if he miſled of his aim, he was to betake him Pit 
flight, till he had the good luck to recover his net. 
Lex. Antiq. in voc. . Tl 

2 N 


* ' 
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Ac, the name of a chirurgical inftrument 
rng, and in the operation for a hernia, to 
K. che inteſtines from falling into the ſcrotum. 
RETORT (Cycl.)—The quantity of air riſing from ſome 
ſubſtances is apt to burſt glaſſes in. diſtilling; Dr. Browne 
. ,riſh-has therefore given us a new contrivance of ap- 
175 receivers to retorts, by which ſuch accidents ny 
5 J 8: ed, To his firſt receiver he adapts a ſecond, 
"ſerted into an opening at the top of the firſt, in order to 
Y more room to the rarefied and new generated air. To 
51 0 ing, at the bottom of each of theſe receivers, he 
n tied on cloſe by means of a bladder, ſo that 
they may be removed at any time, and another inſtantly 
l in their room; by which means very little of the 
2 will eſcape. He alſo ties on a bladder to an open- 
ing, or upper neck of the ſecond recipient; and this bladder 
being much thinner and weaker than any of the glaſſes, will 
always give way firſt, and prevent their burſting. And 
even when there is the greateſt danger of this accident, the 
ſmalleſt pin hole made through the top of the bladder, as 
ſoon as the fumes begin to riſe, will be ſufficient to let out. 
the air as faſt as it is generated. See Philoſ. Tranſ. No 475. 
Sect. 3. where We have a figure of the whole apparatus. 
See alſo Tab. of Chemiſtry, Ne 22, and 34. | 
RETREAT, (Cycd.) or TaTTov, in the art of war, is a beat 
of the drum in the evening, at the firing of a piece called 
the warning piece, at which the drum-major, with all the 
drums of the battalion, except ſuch as are upon duty, beats 
round the regiment; the drums of the quarter guards, of 
the generals guards, and all other ſmall guards, do like- 
wiſe beat; the trumpets at the ſame time ſounding at the 
head of their reſpective troops. This is to warn the ſoldiers 
to forbear firing, and the centries to challenge, till break 
of day, that the reveille is beat. The retreat is likewiſe called 
etting the watch. 110 
RET TO moto, in the Italian muſic. See Moro. 5 
RETURNS (Cycl.— RETURN S of 4 mine, in the military 
art, are the turnings and windings of the gallery. _ 1 
RETURNUM averiorum, a judicial writ, the ſame with re- 


torno habendo. Reg. Judic. 4. | 
Tt 570 botaniſts. See the 


RETUSE leaf, retuſum folium, among 
article LEAF. © 5 
REVE-land. The land which in Domeſday is ſaid to have been 
thaneland, and afterwards converted into reveland, feems to 
be ſuch lands as being reverted to the king after the death 
of his Thane, who had it for life, was not ſince granted 
out to any by the king, but reſted in charge upon the ac- 
count of the reve, or bailiff of the manor. Spelm, Feuds, 
c. 24. Blount, | | 5 
REVERSE, in the military art, ſignifies on the back, or be- 
hind, Thus we ſay, a reverſe View, a reverſe commanding 
ground, a reverſe battery, &c. | 4 
REVOLUTUM folium, among botaniſts, See LEAF. 
REUTELE, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome for the umbla 
minor, or red charre, a fiſh common in the lakes of Ger- 
many, and of the northern parts of England and Wales. 
The name is originally German. JV/illughby's Hiſt. Piſc. 
p. 196. See CHARRE, N 
REWARDS. Military rezvards, among the Athenians, conſiſt- 
ed ſometimes in crowns preſented to thoſe that had merited 
them; on which their names and noble actions were inſcribed. 
Some had leave granted them to erect pillars or ftatues, in 
Honour of ſome god, with inſcriptions ſetting forth their | 
victories, This was a favour that was ſeldom granted ; 
Cimon indeed was honoured with it, but Themiſtocles 
could never obtain the like. Another honour conferred at 
Athens on the valiant, was to have their arms placed in 
the citadel, and to be called Cecropidæ, or citizens of the 
true old blood. Others were preſented with a #avrMa, or 
| Compleat ſuit of armour. Songs of triumph were honorary 
compliments paid to -fome. The children of thoſe who 
vere killed in battle were maintained at the public expence, 
{ kry came to maturity ; at which time they were. pre- 
ſented before the aſſemb y of the Athenian people with a 
compleat ſuit of armour, one of the public miniſters pro- 
Claiming before them, © that hitherto, in remembrance of 
2 their fathers merits, the commonwealth had educated 
- theſe young men, but now diſmiſſed them fo armed, to 
4 . and thank their country by imitating their fathers 
< p es,” | | 2+ ; 
Solon made a farther proviſion for the p ; of thoſe 
t died in the wars, it 
28 be maintained at the public expence, who had loſt 
ir children, the comfort and ſupport of their declining 
age, in the ſervice of the public. 
for thoſe who were any wiſe diſabled; they had an al- 
1 from the public towards their maintenance. Porter, 
REWE 2. p. 118, ſeq. 
EV, a term among clothiers, 


N or full of rewes, 43 Eliz. c. 10. 


Gonif ing cloth unevenly 
8. 20.8 Blount, Cowel. 
in Zoology, a name given by ſome authors to | 


> 'pecies of mullet 1 from all the others by its 

— 8 Faure 7 y, and having no beards under the 

; 4 ; . 1 * . _ 1 
ULLUS in - 54 iſt. Piſc. p. 286. See the * 


RHABDO 


 RHAGADIOLUS, in botany, the name of a 


ing extremely reaſonable that they | 


R H A 


REY graſs. This is a hardy fort of graſs, much efteemed 
among the farmers for that quality. It will grow on any 
land, and therefore produces crops where nothing elſe will. 
It thrives beſt of all on ſower, clayey, and weeping grounds, 
and equally endures the ſevereſt droughts of ſummer, and 
froſts of winter, ſuffering no damage from either. It is the 
beſt of all winter foods for cattle, the ſhorter it is eaten the 
better, and it ſprings the earlieſt of any. There is no danger 
of overſtocking it, for if it be left to grow too much, the 
ſtalk becomes hard and ſticky. It is beſt for horſes and 
for ſheep, and very much prevents the rotting of the latter, 
The beſt way of ſowing it is with clover. The common 
quantity of ſeed is two buſhels to an acre, but three buſhels 
is much better ; though in ſome lands, where the clover is 
likely to ſucceed, very well, they ſow eight pounds of clover 
ſeed, and one buſhel of rey ſeed to an acre, and this makes 
a crop that will laſt ſeven or eight years. 

Some mow it as hay, and thraſh it for the ſeed, which about 
London ſells from half a crown a buſhel to three ſhillings. 
Four or five quarters of this ſeed will be ſometimes produced 
from an acre of the graſs. If at any time a field of this 
graſs is found to grow thin, it is only neceſſary to ſtrew 
on a buſhel of the ſeed, and roll it with a wooden roller, 
and the plants rifing from this addition will make the whole 
crop ſufficiently thick. Rey graſs has this great advantage, 
that it kills weeds without any other ſown plant; even thiſtles 
cannot grow among it. When the rey graſs is cut for hay 
before perfectly ripe, the hay is the better, but the ſeed 
will not grow ſo well. When the ſeed is newly thraſhed, 
it muſt not be laid too thick, for it is very apt to heat and 


ferment, and the whole will be ſpoiled. Mortimer's Huſ- 
bandry, p. 40. 


RHABARBARUM, in botany, the name given to the plant 


of which rhubarb is the root, and which Mr. Tournefort 
makes to conſtitute of itſelf a peculiar genus, of which there 
is no other ſpecies. The characters he delivers of the genus 
are theſe. The flower conſiſts of one leaf, formed into the 
ſhape of a bell, and divided into ſeveral ſegments; from 
the bottom of this riſes a piſtil, which ripers into a thick 
fruit, containing one large triangular ſeed, which is ſo af- 
fixed to its triangular capſule as it ripens, that there is no 
ſeparating it from it. Tourn. Inſt. p. 89. 

ANTIA, PaC9yailuz, among the antients, a 
ſpecies of divination performed with rods. Potter, Archæol. 
Grec. 1.2. C. 16. Tom. I. p. 3 


RHABDONALEPSIS, pace, Ade, among the Greeks, 


the reception or elevation of the rod, a feſtival kept every 
year in the iſland of Cos, at which the prieſts carried a cy- 
preſs tree. Potter, Archæol. Græc. I. 2. c. 20. Tom. I. 


p. 429. | 
RHABDOPHORI, Pa@o9ozo, among the Greeks, officers 


appointed to preſerve peace and good order, and to correct 
the unruly at their public games. Potter, Archzol. Græc. 
Tom. I. p. 448. 


RHABDUS, rache, among the antients, the iron rod with : 


which the boy rolled the trochus. See TROCHUS. 


enus of 

plants, the characters of which are theſe. The | pag E 

compoſed of a number of ſemifloſcules ſtanding on the em- 

dryo fruit, and each perforated in its bottom part by the 

capillament which ariſes from that embryo. Theſe are all 

contained in one common cup, the ſcveral leaves of which 
afterwards become ſo many pods, diſpoſed in the form of a 
ſtar, and containing long ſhaped and pointed ſceds. 
There is only one known ſpecies of this plant, which is the 
ſtarry headed hawkweed of authors, or the hawkweed with 
falcated ſeeds. Tourn. Inſt. p. 479. 


RHAGE, a word uſed by medical writers for a fiſſure or chap | 


in any part. The ſtones of grapes are alſo by ſome called 
rhages ; and by others the ſame word is made to expreſs the 
extremities of the fingers or toes. DOE 26 
RHAMNOIDES, a name given by Tournefort, and others, 
to a genus of plants, called by Linnæus higpophac. See 
the article HippoPHAE. | 
RHAMNUsS, buckthorn, in botany, the name of a 2 of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower is 
compoſed of only one leaf, and is of the ſhape of a funnel, 
and divided into four ſegments at the edge. From the bot- 
tom of this there ariſ? a number of ſtamina ſurrounding 4 
piſtil, which finally becomes a ſoft and juicy berry, uſu- 
ally containing four callous ſeeds, gibboſe on one ſide, and 
flat on the other. | | * 
The ſpecies of rhamnus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe. 1. The common buckthorn, 2. The leſſer buckthorn. 
3. The ſmaller buckthorn with oblong and narrow leaves, 
The green flowered buckthorn with black berries. 5. The 
Tal Spaniſh buckthorn with leaves like box. Theſe are 
called by ſome authors Hciums. 6. The Spaniſh buckthorn 
with larger box-like leaves. 7. The olive leaved Spaniſh 
buckthorn. 8. The Spaniſh buckthorn with hypericum leaves, 
9. The Spaniſh buckthorn with the leaves and whole appear- 
ance of the ceratia, or filiqua. 10. The capillaceous leaved 
Spaniſh rock beuten. Tdurn. Inſt. p. 593. 


' RHAPSO- 


* 
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RHAPSODOMANTIA, 'Payudoparina, among the antients, 
a ſpecies of divination performed with the works or rhap- 
 . ſodies of the poets, 1 Homer and Virgil, who 


RHEE DIA, in botany 


were looked upon as divine . 
this kind of divination was called ſortes Homerice and 
| gene. Potter, Archzol. Græc. l. 


and inſpired perſons; whence 


2. c. 16. Tom. I. p. 333. 
ee Sox T ES, Cycl. 5 5 wat -f 
a bo „the name of a genus of plants, ſo 


called from Mr. Van Rheed. The characters of the genus are 
' theſe : the flower has no cup. It conſiſts of four petals, 
which are of an oval figure, and are hollowed, and expand- 


ed wide open. The 
men of the piſtil is globoſe. 
oval figure. It is ſucculent, and conſiſt 
and contains three very large ſeeds, which are of 


ina are five filaments. The ger- 
The fruit is ſmall, and of an 


an oval 


oblong figure, and marked witir ely irregular lines, 

| Sing ſeveral characters. Linnæi Gener. Plant. p. 523. 
Plumier. 18. | 7 

RHEGMA, the antients to expreſs any break- 


ing, or burſting of a ſo 
RHE 


R 


a word uſed b 
2 part without a wound, but moſt 
frequently for abſceſſes breaking inwardly. _ 

NONES, among the antient Germans, a kind of gar- 
ment covering the Thoulders and breaſt down to the middle. 
It was either entirely made of ſkins, or covered over with 
them; the long hair of which being outward, proved a 

ood defence againſt rain. Pitiſc. in voc. 

O- STATICS, is uſed by ome for the ſtatics, or the ſcience 
of the equilibrium of fluids. Ca/tel. Math. Univ. p. 73. 


RHEUMATISM (Cyd.)—In obſtinate rheumati/ms ſmall doſes 


of emetic wine are much recommended by Dr. Huxham. 


RHExXIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of plants, 


the characters of which are theſe. The perianthium con- 


ſiſts of one leaf; it is of an oblong figure, tubular, inflated 


at the bottom, and divided into four 1 * at the mouth. 
It remains after the flower is fallen. The flower conſiſts of 


four petals; they are of a roundiſh figure; they ſtand ex- 


panded, and are affixed to the cup. The ſtamina are eight 
capillary filaments longer than the cup. Theſe are affixed 


to the cup, and are terminated by long drooping antheræ. 
The germen of the piſtil is roundiſh, the ſtyle is ſimple, 
And of the length of the ſtamina. The ſtigma is ſomewhat 


thick and obtuſe. 


has ſeveral hairs diſpoſed in a ſtellated manner. 


The capſule is contained within the 
belly, or inflated part of the cup ; it is roundiſh, compoſed 
of far valves, and containing four cells. This contains a 
number of roundiſh ſeeds. It is to be obſerved, that in 
ſome ſpecies of this genus the calyx is ſmooth, in others it 


Gen, Pl. p. 161. Pluknet, f. 173. f. 4. Gronovius, 


RHINANTHUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


the characters of which are theſe. The perianthium is 
roundiſh, but compreſſed, ſomewhat inflated and compoſed 
of one leaf, divided into four ſegments at the end. This 
is permanent, and does not fall with the flower. The 


flower is of the labiated kind, and conſiſts of one petal. 


"The ſtyle is capil 


Its tube is of the length of the cup, its limb. open but com- | 
preſſed at the baſe. 


The upper lip is hooded, compreſſed, 
marginated and narrow ; the under lip is broad, flat, and 
obtuſe, and lightly divided into three ſegments ; the middle 
one ſomewhat larger than the reſt. The ſtamina are four 
filaments, of the length of the upper lip of the flower, un- 
der which they are hid, two of them are ſomewhat ſhorter 
than the others. The antheræ are incumbent, and are bifid 
and hairy. The germen of the piſtil is oval and compreſſed. 
„and of the length of the ſtamina, or 
ſomewhat more than that. The ſtigma is obtuſe and bent. 


The fruit is an erect orbicular but compreſſed capſule, it is 


the opening of the capſule at its ſides. Linnæi Gen. 


RHINOBATUS, in zool cartilaginous 
fiſh, of the /quatina, or monk ſiſb kind, but differing from it 
in this, that the body is proportionably longer, and the head | 


compoſed of two valves, and divided into two cells. The 


ſeeds are numerous, and of a flatted figure, and fall out 


p. 282. | | | | | | 
RH Cycl.)—RuinE, in ichthyology, a name given by 
"© -ob hy 2 * , 8¹ * 


ſtotle, Appian, and moſt of the Greek writers to that 
ſpecies of the /qualus, which we uſually call the ina ; 
the ſquatus of Iſidore and Pliny. Artedi has diſtinguiſhed! 
this from all the other ſpecies of the /qualus, by the having 


inna ani, and the mouth in the extremity of the ſnout. 
0 REINECHITIS, 3 of 
or ſyringing the noſtrils. 
RHINGAD, 4 name 


a chirurgical inſtrument, uſed 

a name given by ſome authors to the Eo eg 
a ſmall fiſh, caught in the German lakes, and ſent in pickle 
into many of the world. Willugbh's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 183. | 
See the article LavaRETUs, on 15 
ogy, the name of a flat 


is more pointed; and the mouth is a, great way below the 
end of the ſnout, and placed under the head. It is from 
three to four feet long, and is common in the Mediterra- 
nean, and brought to market in ſome parts of Naples. 


RHINOCERO 


G4 


Fab. Column. p. 119. > 46d 
in zool the name of a genus of 
drupeds, ' ſo called from * La growing on their noſe. > co 


| 


Of this genus there are only two known ſpecies. E. The 


** 


nſiſts only of one cell, 


Linnæi 


Vir- 
Ihe creature fed on rice, ſugar, and hay; his keeper uſed 


„ 


and it is to be 


RH 1 


rhinoceros with only one horn on its noſe 
noceros with two horns. 


5 and, 2. The ;. 


In the your 1739 we hada young rhinoceros ſhewn in Es. 
land, of which Dr. Parſons has given a Very accurate ac. 
count in the Philoſophical Tranſa&ions. 80 


to mix the rice and ſugar in the following manner: 
pounds of rice and three pounds of ſugar made the provi- 
ſion for one day; he eat this at three meals; and beſides thi; 
he eat about a truſs of hay every week, and a large quanti 
of greens that were brought to him, at different times, and 
of which he ſeemed more fond than of dried food. He drank 
often, and always ſwallowed a large quantity of water at ; 
time. See Tab. of Quadrupeds, No I3 and 14. 
He appeared very peaceable in his temper, and bore to be 
handled on any part of his body, with great patience, ex- 
cept when he was hungry; but he was then always out- 
ragious, as alſo when he was ſtruck. His moſt violent 
paſſions, even on the laſt occaſion, were however always 
immediately appeaſed by giving him victuals. | 
Notwithſtanding the lumpiſh aſpect, and heavy make of this 
creature, he would jump about very. nimbly in his fits of 
paſſion, and often leap to a great height ; and one common 
mark of his fury was the ftriking his head againſt the walls, 
or any thing elſe that was in the way, and this he would do 
with terrible violence. He was very apt to fall into theſe 
paſſions in a morning before his rice and ſugar were given 
him, and from the whole he appeared quite untractable, 
and ſeemed able, in his paſſions, to have run ſo faſt, as that 
a man on foot could not have eſcaped him. 
This creature was two years old, and did not exceed 1 
oung heifer in height, but was remarkably broad and thick, 
His head was very large; and the hinder part of it, near the 
ears, remarkably elevated above the reſt of the face, which 
was flat, and funk down, in a remarkable manner in the 
middle, riſing again toward the origin of the horn, but in a 
much ſmaller degree, The horn ſtands upon the noſe of 
the animal as upon a ſort of hill ; and when the ſceleton of 
the head is ſeen, that part of the ſkull on which the horn is 
fixed, is found to riſe into a blunt cone, to anſwer to a ca- 
vity in the baſis of the horn, which is very hard and ſolid; 
in other reſpects, having no manner of hollow, or core, 
like thoſe of other quadrupeds. The horn in this young 
animal did not rife above an inch high from its tough baſis, 
and was black and ſmooth at the top, but ragged down- 
wards ; and the determination of its growth is backward, 
not ſtrait up; this is very evidently ſeen in the horns of old 
rhinoceroſes, which are always curved in a conſiderable de- 
gree that way. If we conſider the proportion of this ani- 
mal's ſize, to the length of its horn, and thence carry the. | 
proportion to that between the large horns we ſee in the 
muſeums of the curious, we muſt ſuppoſe the animal ofa 
very ſtupendous ſize, when at its full growth. Phil. Tran, 
No 470. p. 530 | Fans | 
The ſides of the under jaw, in this creature, ſtand very 
wide aſunder, ſlanting outward to the lower edge, and 
backward to the neck ; the edges turn outwards from this 
ſtructure of the bones, and the head neceſſarily looks ve 
large. That part of the head which reaches from the forepart af 
the horn to the upper lip may be called the noſe ; this i 
very thick, and Ps and has a kind of circular ſweep 
down towards the noſtrils ; on all this part there are a great 
number of rugæ or wrinkles. : | 
The noſtrils. are ſituated very low, in the ſame direction 
with the opening of the mouth, and not more than an inc 
from it; and when viewed in a foreview, the whole noſe 
from the top of the horn to the verge of the lower lip, b 
ſhaped like a bell. The under lip is like that of an ox, but 
the upper more like' that of a horſe, and he uſes it as thit 
creature does, to gather up hay from the rack, or 
from the ground; but, with this ſuperior advantage, 
this creature has a power of extending this lip to fix or {eel 
inches in length from the noſe, and there drawing it to! 
point; with this lip, thus extended, the creature is able b 
graſp a tick, or any ſmall ſubſtance, and hold it extreme) 
; and this power of prolonging the lips ſerves, in mal 
. to the ſame end as the trunk of that other W 
weildy animal the elephant. 
The tongue of the r bingcerus is ſaid to be fo rough 25 to he 
able to rub a man's: fleſh off from the bones; but, in tis 
oung ſubject it was ſo ſoft, that it reſembled that of a cl. 
It may poſfibly grow harder with age; but the ſtory of ib 
effects ſeems of a piece with the many other falſe mar 0 
reported of this animal. The eyes are dull and fleepy, ns, 
like thoſe of a hog in ſhape ; he ſeldom opens them entife 
ſerved, that they are fituated ' near! 
noſe than thoſe of any other known quadruped; The ® ' 
are broad and thin toward the top, much like thoſe of a 1% 
but they ariſe each from a narrow round baſe, with 0 ; 
wrinkles on it, which iſſues out of a ſinus, as it were 
rounded with a fleſhy fold. The neck is very ſhort, 5 
has two folds, or wrinkles, wholly ſurrounding it, 05 
che anterior one is 8 — 5 and has à f 


ſeyen 


: 


a hangs 


* 


N. 


From it ſo deep, that it would contain, a man's hand; 


idle of the poſterior -plica of the neck, there ariſes 
another, which paſting backward, is loſt before it reaches the 


' hanging 
"from th 


The ſhoplders ..are thick, and heavy, and have each 
400 paſſing downward. , The body. is very large and thick, 
and ſtands out. at the ſides like that of a caw-with calf. The 

legs are very thick and ſtrong: they are round, and. ſame- 
' what ſmaller downwards than in the upper part; and hen 
the creature ſtands upright they bend inward at the: knee, 
ſo that they are nothing like ſtrait. In ſome quadrupeds the 
ſetlock bends to the, weight. of the animal, but in this crea- 
ture there is no appearance of any ſuch 1 ending, ſo that he 
ſeems to ſtand upon four ſtumps, eſpecially when: viewed 
behind. He has, three hoofs upon each foot forward, but 
the back part is a great maſs of fleſh, rough like the reſt of 
the ſkin; and the ſole of the foot is very plump and callous 
in the ſürface, but eaſily , yielding; to the preſſure from the 
ſoftneſs. of the ſuhjacent fleſh. Its ſhape is like that of a 
heart, with a blunt apex before, and a broad baſe behind. 
"The tail is very ſmall in proportion to the ſize, of the ani- 
mal, not exceeding ſeventeen or eighteen inches in length, 
and but thin or lender ; it is very rough, and has a kind of 
twiſt or ſtricture towards the extremities, ending in a flat 
'maſs ; this gave occaſion to ſome authors to compare the 
whole tail to a ſpatula; on the ſides of this flat part there 
grew a few ſhort, but very thick and ſtrong black hairs, 
15 theſe. grow much longer in the more advanced ſtate of 
the creature; and are not round, like other hairs, but flat, 
luke ſmall, pieces of Whalebone. The creature has no other 
hair about it, except a ee quantity at the edge of the 
ears. See Tab. of Quadrupeds, No 13 and 14. 


ſtructure, being incloſed in two caſes. The female differs 
in nothing from the male except in the pudenda, which are 
ſhaped like thoſe of a cow. | | 

The ſkin of the rhinoceros is thick, and ſeems almoſt impe- 
netrable ; it feels like a piece of board of half an inch thick. 
It is covered in all parts, more or leſs, with a fort of incruſ- 


and largeſt of all, in the ſhoulders and hips; between the 
folds of this thick ſkin, the cuticle, which is left bare, is 
ſoft, and eaſily penetrable. The ſeabby 
the ſkin have been called ſcales, by ſome writers; but this 
is a very wrong term, for they have nothing of the nature 
of ſcales, nor any thing of regularity in them. | | 
The creature is of the retromingent, and therefore probably 


more than nine, or at the utmoſt ten inches long, and is 
curved backward at the end. This was the deſcription. of 


tioned a rhinoceros, as ſhewn in the amphitheatre at Rome, 
Which had two horns; but his commentators ſuppoſing 

the copies erroneous, have been at «great pains to alter it, 
ſo as to make it expreſs what they had ſeen or heard of, that 
is 4 Thinoceros only with one horn: | 
amoſt indiſputable .teſtimany, that there not only is in 
Were ſhewn in the public ſports at Rome, and therefore 


the text ſeems to haue been 
Fa in 5h wrong, The creatures we have ſeen have in- 
. only one horn; and the Accounts of travellers, and 


the great number of horns preſerved in the cabinets of the eu- 


ne rrngeroſes of Aſia are all one horned, yet it is certain, 
oe there is 2 kind found in Aries: incl! this cake homie, 


lal part of the world as well as the 
his voyage to the Cape of Good k 
Which he ſaw; and which had 2 
Am of a rhinoceros, Randi 
ant u. them, which are ſtill 
1 "© ue convinced of che Romans acquainted 
| wo this ſpecies, from a braſs medal of — which 
— my ® 7hinccerar, with two horas oa the noſe placed in 


Hope, deſcribes nbinoceroſes, 
horn on the noſe, and ano- 
Sloan's muſeum affords two 
pit as this author has de- 


The penis of the, male rhinoceros is of a very remarkable 


tations, reſembling ſcales. Theſe are ſmall on the neck, 


incruſtations of 


of the retrogenerative kind; the penis, when erect, is not 


the rhinoceros ſhewn in England at this time, and of all the 
others that have been ſeen in this part of the world as to the | 
general characters; but though theſe creatures, which we 
have ſeen, have but one horn, it is very certain, that there 
s a ſpecies of rhinoceros which has two. Martial has men- 


but it appears, from 
mature ſuch a rhinoceros with two horns, but that ſuch | 
very Tight, and the commenta- | 
— |RHODITES lap 
riqus, which are all finale prove this; but | 
. WAICH are all ſingle, feer to prove this; but though 

es cerjain, that the Romans had beaſts from this | 
other. - Peter Kolbe, in 


ed to the fame integument ; | 


experience, an 
virtues in che parts of the 


: 
id 


R | be NE 
res avi, the rhinoceros gird; a name given by au- 
dend gu, pcie of Indian raven, called-by others corvus in- 
Mer into n The beak. of which is Gegend brought 
— y bird, and of a rank-ſmell. It much 


- 


R H O 


are very thick. Its eyes are very large, and its beak of a 
very remarkable figure, having a large and thick horn like 
oh 1 N on its upper part. The whole beak is 
bent ike a bow, not hooked: at the end like the beaks of 
the hawk, &c. It is of a yellowiſh white below, and on 
the upper part toward the head is of a fine gay red, and the 
reſt of a yellowiſh white: the upper chap is ſerrated. The 
horn grows out from the head with this and runs along it, 
and bends up at its extremity ; its upper and under part are 
red, its middle yellow. The bird feeds on carrion, and the 
gone dead animals. Aldr:vand de Avibus. 79 
RHINOPTES, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs a per- 
ſon, who from an ulcer in the great canthus of the eye, 
laying open the paſſages to the noſe, can ſee through his 
noſtril. 
RHIPTASMOS, a word uſed by the antients, to expreſs a 
reſtleſſneſs and frequent tofling about, a very common ſymp- 
tom in fevers, | 


RHIZAGRA, the name of a chirurgical inftrument uſed to 
extract the ſtumps of teeth. | 
RHIZOPHORA, in botany, the name given by Linnæus to 
à genus of plants, deſcribed under the name of mangles by 
Plumier, the characters of which are theſe : the perianthium 
is erect, and is compoſed of one leaf, divided into four oblong 
ſegments. The flower is ere, and is compoſed of one 
petal, divided into four - ſegments, and is ſhorter than the 
cup. The ſtamina are twelve ere& filaments, alternately 
ſhorter one than the other, and the antheræ are ſmall. The 
germen of the piſtil is ſubulated; there is ſcarce any ſtyle ; 
the ſtigma is acute, and the receptacle is of an oval figure; 
this becomes fleſhy, and contains the baſe of the ſeed. The 
ſeed is ſingle, and extremely long; it is of a clavated figure, 
and pointed at the end. There is ſome variation in the 
number of the ſtamina in this plant ; they are always, how- - 
ever, of ſome number between eight and twelve, theſe be- 
ing the higheſt and loweſt extremes. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 207. 
Plumier Gen. 15. 'Hort. Mal. Vol. 6. p. 31, 32. | 
RHODIOLA, in botany, the name given by Linnæus to a 
genus of plants, commonly called rhodia. The characters of 
which are theſe : it produces two kinds of flowers, the one 
hermaphrodite, acting as male flowers; the other ſimply 
female. In the male flower, the cup is a concave erect pe- 
. rianthium, divided into four obtuſe ſegments, and not falling 
with the petals. The flower conſiſts of four. petals, which 


© are oblong, obtuſe, erecto- patent, and twice as long as the 


ſegments of the 4 theſe fall ſoon after they are open: 
1 have four erect nectaria, ſurrounded with a thin rim, 
ſomewhat ſhorter than the cup. The ſtamina are eight 
inted filaments, longer than the petals of the flower. 
The antheræ are ſimple. The piſtil has four oblong and 
pointed germina. The ſtyles and ſtigmata are very imper- 
ect. The fruit that ſhould ſucceed theſe is very abortive. 
In the female flower the cup is of the ſame kind with that of 
the male. The flower is compoſed of four rude, erect, and 
obtuſe petals, of the ſame ſize with the ſegments of the cup, 
and remaining with it. The nectaria in this flower are the 
fame with thoſe of the male. The piſtil has four oblong 
ointed germens, which go off into ſo many ſtrait ſimple 
Aiyles, crowned with obtuſe ſtigmata, The fruit conſiſts of 
four corniculated capſules, which are univalve, compreſſed 
inwards, and opening in that part. In theſe capſiiles are 
contained a number of ſeeds of a roundiſh ſhape. Zinnei 
Gen. Pl. p. 498. =P Ss 425 
ts, the roſe lone, in natural hiſtory, the name 
given by authors to a kind of a/troites, or er in 
which the figures more reprefent roſes than ſtars: they are 
in both owing to 'coralloide bodies immerſed in the ſtone ; 
| which, according to their various ſpecies, afford a different 
figure, when cut tranſverſely, in the cutting the ſtone into 
plates for uſe. See ASTROITES and STAR ene. 
RHODIUM marmor, 'a name given by the antients to a mar 
ble brought from Rhodes; it was of a good white, but in- 
ferior to the Parian, and was uſed by the Romans in their 
public buildings, and ſometimes in ſtatuar yx. 
RHODOMELON, a name given by the antients to a con- 
ſection made of roſes, quinces, and honey, uſed as a grateful 


| ingent and detergent in many caſes. g i 
RHODOPUS calms, in Fer 2 , a name given by ſome 
authors to the bird more ufually known by the name tringa. 
Deer de Avid. See the article TRINGA. - 


RHOITES, the name of a medicine among the antients, 
'- which is a fort of rob of the juice of pomegranates. Diol- 
corides deſcribes it as the ſimple juice of the fruit, evapo- 

rated over the fire to the e of an but Pau- 


| lus Egineta gives the receipt to be three parts juice of pome- 
| 8 ro part ay to the evaporation of 
. -a third part. So that the rboites of Dioſcorides was a true 
rob of pomegranates; the other, rather honey of pqme- _ 

.  oranates, like our honey of roſes. © Foe 


— MB. See the article Ruomsus, Cycl. and Suppl. 
OMBO, the name of a peculiar fiſh of the rhompus, or 
turbot kind, called rhombus aculeatus by Aldrovand, Geſner, 


and other authors. It is a 


fiſh, of an aſh coloure 


Lutopęan raven in bi 9 


green on the back, and white 


on the belly. It has no ſcales ; 
Gg8 1 


but the ſkin of its back is divided by lines, ſomething in 
the manner of the ſkins of ſnakes. The mouth is very large, 
and is well furniſhed with teeth; and the pa 

ok tubercles, armed alſo with a ſort of teeth. It feeds on fiſh, 
and its fleſh is very delicate. It is very common in the mar- 
kets at Venice, and is 
in many other places. llughbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 92. 


ner, p. 778. Aldrov. de Piſc. I. 2. c. 48. 
RHOMBOIDAEUS major and minor, names given 


| 


by Albinus 


to what he makes two muſcles; though Winſlow and others | 


account it only one, What Winſlow calls the inferior por- 
tion of the rhomboidalis, Albinys-calls rhomboideus major, 
and what he calls the upper portion of that muſcle, Albinus 
calls rhomboidæus minor. See the article SCAPULA. | 
RHOMBOIDALIS. See the articles RHomBoipzvus an 
SCAPULA. | {Ip 
 RHOMBOIDES, 
broad, and oblique ſquare fleſhy plane, ſituated between the 
baſis of the ſcapula and the ſpina dorſi. It may be divided 
into two portions, one ſuperior, the other inferior, which 
ſometimes appear ſeparate. The ſuperior portion, which 
ſeems in ſome ſubjects to be made up of two, is fixed by an 
inſertion wholly fleſhy in the two or three loweſt ſpinal 
apophyſes of the neck, and partly in the poſterior cervical 


ligament. The inferior portion is fixed by a tendinous 
plane in the three or four uppermoſt ſpinal apophyſes of 
the back. 8 | | | 


Theſe two portions, of which the inferior is much the broad- 


eſt, being united, are inſerted in the edge of the baſis ſca- 


pulz, from the ſmall triangular ſpace to the inferior angle, 
the ſuperior portion covering a ſmall portion of the angu- 
laris at its inſertion. This whole muſcle is covered by. the 
trapezius, and covers the ſerratus poſticus ſuperior, being 
Joined to each of theſe muſcles by a filamentary or cellular 
ſubſtance. M/inflow's Anatomy, p. 174. | 
RHOMBOIDIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 


| ſpars, given them from their being of a rhomboidal form. | 


They owe this figure to an admi 
aud conſiſts of fix planes. 5 1 
Of this genus there are only two known ſpecies, 1. A 
' white thin one with very thin cruſts; and 2. A whitiſh 
brown thick one with thicker cruſts. Theſe are both 
found in the foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire, and in 
bother places where there are iron ores. | 1 1 8 
RHOMBUS (Cyc.)—Solid RHoMBUs, i 
and right cones joined together at their baſes. | 
Rhouzos, in zoology, a genus of fiſhes, which are ovipa- 
- rous, and have a flat, ſhort, and ſomewhat ſquared body, 
and ſwim on one fide. The turbot and other fiſh of that 


xture of particles of iron, 


make, are of this genus. The ſides of theſe fiſh are equal, | 


but their angles unequal. Willugbbys Hiſt, Piſc. p. 93. 


Rnomuzus, in conchyliology, the name given by the generality | 
of authors to a genus of the ſhell fiſh, much more properly | 


called by ſome cylindrus. See CyLinDRUs. | | 


RHOPALOSIS, a diſtemper of the hair deſcribed by the an-] 


tients, and ſeeming to be the fame with what we call the 
7 Plica polonica, being a ſort of matting together of the hair 
into long and thick treſſes. | 
RHOPE, a word uſed by the Greek 
lent tendency of the h 


RHOX, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the tunica uvea 
"of tlie eee | | | 

RHUBA owr 
has this peculiar property, that it yields a fine and clear gum. 


writers, to expreſs a vio- 


This is perfectly white and pellucid, and in the months of | 
une and July is ſo plentiful, that an ounce may ſometimes | 


* 10 athered at a time from one plant of it. It exſudates of 
itſelf from all 
and ſometimes 


ſtalks, &c. ſeem only to be covered with a thin layer of it; 


and the under part of the leaves in ſome have it in form of | 


twiſted wires or long jeicles. The plant may always be ſeen 


wounded by a ſort of cauſtic in the places where the germen 


makes its way out, and theſe may be followed with an 
pointed inſtrument through the ſkin ; in ſome parts of the 
plant this juice is found to be turned g 
" ook like clear ice. As this is the only known herbaceous 
plant, that yields a true gum like that of trees, it would be 
worthy obſervation, whether or not ſome of our own plants 
dave ſome tendency of nature, to form a juice of the ſame 

Feind. It would he moſt proper. to | 
Plants of the ſame genus, and as nearly related to the rbu- 
. barb as we can. The docks ſo common about our fields 
are of the ſame genus; and the ſorrel ſhews; by its taſte, 
that it is particularly allied to the plant; for both are alike 
of the dock kind, and both alike ſour. It would be proper 
to lool carefully about the leaves of ſorrel a little before it 


flowers, to ſee whether any ching like the ſame gum appean 
on it. | . | | | N 
"There is yet this farther between this. rhubarb and 


our common ſorrel ; that the huſks of our ſorrel, boiled in 


palate has a number | 


caught in the neighbouring ſeas, and | 
77 G2. 


in anatomy, a muſcle, which is a thin, 


n geometry, two equal | 


| 


umors to. any particular part of the| 


(Cycl.)-—The Indian rhubarb ſown in our gardens} 


* of the ſtalks and ribs of the leaves, 
s from the under part of the leaves themſelves. | 
It ſtands in ſome places in large drops, and in others the 


the anterior "extremity freſh ribs are lengthened out by _ | 
if tilaginous epiphyſes, ſtuck into their bony ends. Each 


y | che true rils, at the poſterior extremity, has 
within it, and 


for. this in the | 


AN * wo , -_ a 
a * "= 


che huſks' of rhubarb do the ſame, and both the one d 
the other often turn red in decaying, . an 
The juice of the roots of this 1 extracted by bruiſin 
and Rieeping it in common water, when the liquor 5 
ſtrained and evaporated, becomes only a clear uninflammablo 
gum, and melts in the flame of a candle. This gum, a; 
well as that of the ſtalks and leaves, is of an inſipid tafte . 
and it is obſervable, that though the plant naturally yields 
it in ſo large a quantity, yet it will not flow from wounds 
made by art in any part of the plant. Upon the conſiders. 
tion of the inſipid taſte of this gum, and its ſolubility in 
water, we may find ſome probable conjecture, in regard to 
the different virtues of this plant in purging and bindin 
The woody fibres have a ſtrong taſte; and, in all xr 
- bility, are alone endued with the aſtringent quality. An in. 
fuſion of rhubarb is known to purge, and a powder of it to 
bind : the reaſon is eaſily ſeen. on this conſideration. The 
water in the infuſion takes up all this gummy juice, and it 
other juices, but leaves the fibroſe part behind, in conſe. 
quence of which it ought to purge without binding; but in 
caſe of giving the powder, the juices are in great part eya- 
porated in the drying, and the woody part left almoſt alone: 
it therefore purges but little, and proves powerfully aftrin- 
. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 224. : 
RHUS, ſumach, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, the 


kind, and is compoſed of ſeveral petals, diſpoſed in a circy- 
lar form. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and finally be- 
comes a roundiſh fruit, with a depreſſion on one fide, which 
gives it ſomewhat of a kidney like ſhape, and containing a 
ſeed of the ſame figure | 
The ſpecies of ſumach enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe. 1. The common or elm leaved ſumach. 2. The 
Virginian ſumach, and 3. The Canada fumach with long 
leaves ſmooth on both ſides. Tourn. Inft. p. 611. 
RHUSELINUM, in botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the ranunculus. Ger, Emac. Ind. 2. | | 
RHYNE, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
camphor tree. Breyn. Prod. VI. p. 4. 
RHY TIDOSIS, the name of a diſtemper of 
it waſtes and wrinkles up. 
RHITHM. See the article RyTHm. 
RIB. See Rips, infra. | | | 
RIBATTUTA, in the Italian muſic, a ſtriking or ſounding 
the ſame note over again. Hence, | : 
RIiBATTUTA di gola, one of the graces in ſinging, is per- 
formed by repeated beating or Friking a note, from that 
which is immediately above it. See example A. It differs 
from a ſhake. 5 


the eye in which 


RIBA T TU rA di gola doppia: See example B. This is pretty 

near what the French call tour de gofier, or double cadend 
Broſſard. Dict. Mu. 1 . 
RIBESIA nigra, black currants, have been long famous 1. 
England for quinſies and ſore throats, ſo as to obtain the 
name of ſquinancy or quinſy berries. See GRossuLARII. 
RIBS (Cycl.)— The number of theſe varies in different fu 
jects, ſometimes in one fide only, and ſometimes in both. 
Anatomiſts have divided each #ib into the middle part & 
body, two extremities, the one anterior, the other poſter 
two ſides one external and convex, the other internal 2 
concave; two edges, one ſuperior and the other inferior; 
and two labia: in each edge, one external, the other inter- 
nal. The poſterior extremity, which may he called the | 
of the rib, is articulated witli the vertebræ of the back. * 


i 


two ſmall cl 
+ tilaginous imprefſions, diſtinguiſhed by à kind of ange, | 
| - which they are articulated with the lateral cartilaginous 9 | 
preſſions in the bodies of two vertebræ of the back; but 1 
| firſt rib has no more than one ſuch impreſſion, being f. | 
culated with one vertebra only. At a ſmall diſtance , 
de head of this-extremity poſteriorly is another cart g 
nous 1 fla, a little convex, and c 


mpreſſion on each . 
joined to a ſmall tuberoſity. By theſe the ribs are 6 
lated with the lateral cartilaginous impreſſions in the u % 
verſe apdphyſes of the dorſal vertebræ; and the tubes r < 

ſerve for the inſertion of the ligaments ;| the portion | 
| lies between the and*theſe"impreffions is con 


| hes | INS of 3 | 
and repreſents a neck, When the poſterior extremiti . 
rib is articulated- with) te Veftebra, the ſecond artig. 
is always with the erſe proceſs of the loweſt tuo. is | 
| | tween the tuberoſity and middle part of the r:bs, there 
|  'their outſide à kind of oblique rough angle of ron b. 


Water, with a little alum, turn it to a fine red colour; and 
G4. %, 8 4 x | 


. 


1 us / 
% 2s 


tu 


, 


breadths, In the firſt vi, this angle is not 


ers of which are theſe. . The flower is of the roſaceous © 


UN EB RIB 


. ; in the bend, it reaches but to a ſmall diſtance from the firſt falſe ib is joined to that of the laſt true rib, by ſeve- 


tu 5 l third rib, this diſtance is fill greater, and from] ral ſhort filaments, which go from the lower edge of the 
* it continues to increaſe gradually all the way to the third one to the upper edge of the other near its ſmall extremity. 
falſe rib ; ſo that if we look directly at the back of a ſcele-| The other falſe ribs are connected together much in the 
ton, theſe angles repreſent the legs of a pair of compaſſes| ſame manner; except that the filaments, by which the 


wide. On the inſide of the ribs, toward the 

Ne als obſerve. a groove reaching all the way from 
the angle to the extremity, and that chiefly in the five lower 
true -ribs, and the three firſt falſe ones. The upper edge 
of the three firſt ribs is ſharp, the lower a little rounded. 
The upper edge of the third is more obtuſe, and the lower 
a little more flat. In the reſt, the upper edge is rounded, 
the lower, more or leſs ſharp. 585 | | 
In all the ribs the anterior extremity is lower than the poſte- 
rior ; the ribs are much more crooked in the back than in 
the forepart; the appendices, epiphyſes, or cartilaginous 
rtions of the true ribs, increaſe in length, as they deſcend 
in the ſame manner as the ribs themſelves ; the cartilages of 
the firſt three or four ribs lie nearly in the ſame direction 
with the ribs themſelves. In the ribs below theſe, the car- 
tilages make angles, at which they turn upward towards the 


fourth is connected to the third, are longer than thoſe 
above them, and thoſe between the fifth and fourth are 
much 3 than any of the reſt; and for this reaſon theſe 
ribs are leſs ſteady than the others. The ligamentary 
expanſions of the vertebræ are in place of a e de but 
the ribs and ſternum have a perioſteum like other bones, 
only that the cartilaginous portions of the ribs generally give 
their covering the name of a pericardium. 

Diflocated RI BS. The ribs are ſometimes, though but ſel- 
dom, diſlocated ; for they are ſometimes ' diſplaced by 
ſome external violence, and thruſt either upwards or 
downwards, outwards or inwards. They cannot eaſily in- 
deed be Juxated outwards, becauſe prevented by the verte- 
bral proceſſes, and refiſted by very thick and ſtrong muſcles ; 
but when they are driven into the cavity of the thorax, 
which oftener happens, they not only lacerate the pleura, or 
ſternum, and this curvature increaſes in proportion as the membrane, which lines the cavity of the thorax, but gene- 
7ibs deſcend ; and the loweſt cartilages, in changing their | rally do great injury alſo to the contained parts: in conſe- 
direction upwards, lie very cloſe to each other, and thoſe of e, of which ariſe moſt ſharp pains, inflammation, dif- 

the laſt two ribs have often, at their inferior edge, a ſort of | ficulty of breathing, coughs, ulcers, immobility, and many 
apophyſis or production, + Swag? they are connected with | other dangerous ſymptoms. Ds 
the cartilages immediately below them. The laſt two ribs When the ib is luxated either upwards or downwards, in 
extend conſiderably in breadth toward their lower ſharp order to replace it conveniently, the patient is to be laid on 
edges, from the angle for a good diſtance anteriorly. After- his belly upon a table, and the ſurgeon muſt endeavour to 
wards they contract in breadth and increaſe in thickneſs, | reduce the luxated bone to its right place with his hands; 

forming a ſort of neck, a little longer than that at their po- | or the arm of the diſordered fide may be ſuſpended over a 


ſterior extremity ; then their breadth begins to increaſe 
again, by degrees, to the anterior extremity. In all the 
ribs, this extremity terminates in a cavity, in which the 
cartilages are grafted. The three uppermoſt falſe ribs in- 


creaſe in breadth from the — forward, and the grooves 


are moſt conſiderable in theſe. They have alſo heads, 
necks, tuberoſities, and angles, almoſt the ſame as in the 


moſt difficult to be reduced, 


gate or ladder; and while the 7:65 are thus ſtretched up from 


each other, the heads of ſuch as are luxated may be puſhed 


into their former ſeat. , | 

Thoſe luxations, where the heads of the r:bs are found to be 

thruſt inwards into the cavity of the thorax, are much the 
8 5 neither the hand, nor 


any other inſtrument can be applied internally, to aſſiſt and 
direct the bone in the operation. In this caſe it ſeems pro- 
per to lay the patient on his belly, over ſome gibbous or cy- 
lindric body, and move the forepart of the rib inwards to- 
ward the back, ſhaking it ſometimes ; for thus it ſometimes 
happens, that the head of the luxated 'r:b lips into its former 

place. But if this method of cure will not avail, we have 
no remedy left but incifion, and endeavouring to replace 
the Juxated head of the rib by the fingers, plyers, or little 

| hooks. In the mean time, ow the ſymptoms are not very 
urgent, and the heads of the ribs but little diſplaced, it is 
much more adviſeable to have recourſe to none of theſe 
means, becauſe there are ſeveral inſtances where the luxated 
ribs have ſafely retained their diſlocated ftations ; but 
above all, care muſt be taken to lay on a compreſs, 
dipped in warm ſpirit of wine upon the part, and retain 
it on by the napkin and ſcapulary bandage. © Heifter, 

Surg. p. 187. „ | 5 

Fractured RiBs. Sometimes the ribs are only fiſſured in ſuch 

a manner, that the external or internal part of them are only 

hurt, without their being removed out of their place. This 

is uſually attended by no bad accident, and the bone fre- 

quently grows together again of itſelf, without the accident's 

being diſcovered. But if the whole rib be fractured, and 

ſome part of it removed out of its place, it is a more dan- 

ö gerous caſe: for the coſtal muſcles, and the pleura, that 

turally ſofter, and more pliable than thoſe of the true; lines the internal cavity of the thorax, will be much diſ- 

the middle or inner ſubſtance of theſe acquires the con-  turbed by the fragments of the bone. | 5 N 

ſiſtence of bones in old age, and their extremities ſome -| When a rib is fractured, it projects either externally or in- : 

Umes offify, and are immoveably fixed to the ſternum. | 


laſt true ribs. All the falſe ribs have cartilaginous appen- | 
dages ; the firſt of which is longeſt, and fined to the car- 
tilage of the laſt true ib; the two following are united to- 
gether at their extremities, and the two laſt are connected 
only to muſcles and ligaments. They are both very ſhort, 
eſpecially the laſt, which is not above a quarter of an inch 
in length, and all theſe cartilages of the falſe 7:bs are pointed 
at their extremities, 3 5 
\ The ribs are articulated anteriorly with the ſternum, and 
behind with the vertebræ of the back; the firſt rib is en- 
tirely united with the ſternum, by means of its cartilage, 
and in the fix following the extremities of the cartilages join 
that bone. The three upper falſe ribs are joined to each | 
other by the extremities of their cartilages ; the connection 
of the ribs, with the vertebræ of the back, is for the moſt | 
part by ginglymus. The ten upper ribs are confined to two 
motions only, upward and downward ; whereas the two 
laſt are left more at liberty, and are therefore termed float- 
ing ribs, Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 65. 7 5 | 
Cartilages of the R1Bs. All the ribs have cartilaginous por- 
tions, which differ from each other in length, breadth, in- 
curvations, adheſions, and in their extremities. It is 
to be obſerved, that theſe cartilages are white, more po- | | 
liſhed, broader and thicker in their natural ſtate, than inn 
the dried ſceleton. The cartilages of the falſe ribs are na- 


Ibid ternally in the form of a broken arch; when it projects ex- 

Fes p. 149. r een HE $2.9, 5 kd e ternally the ſymptoms are uſually much milder; but when it 
2 of the Rigs. All the ribs are connected to the bo- is drove inward the caſe is uſually much worſe, eſpecially if 
2 the vertebræ by ſtrong, ſhort, ligamentary faſciculi, | any vein or artery be divided by it, fo as to let blood run 


e end round the foſſula in the vertebræ, and by |_ 
be other round the head of each rib. They are alſo tied 
1 by thin ligaments, which go ſrom the cartilage of 
3 rib obliquely to that of the next. The ten uppermoſt 

| " +, on each ſide are connected to the tranſverſe apophyſes | - 
” e-vertebrz of the back by ſtrong, ſhort, articular i. | 
- wipers to the tuberoſities of the 73bs, and round the foſ- 
with! iN the apophyſes ; and this much in the ſame manner 
ad ole which go between the heads of the ribs and bodies | 

3 * both theſe articulations are provided with 
| _- ular ligaments. The eleventh rib on each ſide having 
| an en with the tranſyerſe apophyſes, is connected 
b hd auxiliary ſtrong ſhort ligaments fixed in its 
of tht he laſt-7:6-is only joined by its head to the body | 

| ME twelfth vertebra"of the back z- but it is connected, in 


into the cavity of the thorax: in conſequence of which there 
follow prickings, inflammation, difficult reſpiration, coughs, 
fevers, ſpitting of blood, ſuppuration, extravaſation of blood, 
and other bad ſymptoms, particularly if any of the viſcera 
are hurt at the ſame time. | oy 
In order to replace fractured iht, it is neceſſary firſt to en- 
quire whether they project internally or externally ; when 
externally, the patient is to be placed upon a high table, 
and the ſeparated bones muſt be gently forced by the fin- | 
gers into their places; the proper compreſſes, dipped in | 
Pit of wine, muſt be laid on, and then covered with ſlips 
of paſtboard, or ſplints, and the cireular bandage, or nap- 
kin and ſcapulary. But when the ſplinters are thruſt in- 
ward, while the patient retains a deep breath; both ſides of 


f the bone muſt be compreſſed with the hands, and agitated 

re manner, to the tranſverſe *apophyſis of the firſt | till they are properly fixed. When they are replaced, the 

. 2 of the loins by a broad ligament, fixed in the whole | - paſtboard mult not be applied in this caſe, but only the ban- ; | 
rib, ge of the apophyſis, and in the lower edge of the | dage drawn a little leſs tight; by theſe means, fractures of . 
ral \ about two; thirds of its length. The firſt true] this kind are uſually cured in three or four weeks. Ibid. 5 Ke: 

cartil wo ligamentary conngction- with the ſternum, the | p. 1243. n 2 
join —— 7 mphyſis — the reſt are cloſely | R1Bs of fiſhes. There is a very great variety in the ſhape, | 

ane- eng ne by ſmall ligamentary portiohs, fixed by] and other peculiarities of the ribs of fiſhes. They are in 


the extremity of the cartilage, and by the 
round the notches in the ſternum, 2 


ſome ſmooth and flatted ſideways, as in the cyprini. In 
others they are rounded, as in the cotti and gadi. 
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i ſeveral, ſpecien have; from Hucern, © nineteen, RICINUS, a botany, che name of a genus ol plants, the 


IR 


. . 
8 bo py 
9 1 * E25 


borty nine in mumher, differing greatly, in number in, 
. ſeyeral ſpecies of the ſame genus. in mar 
adhere to the vertebrzr, by means of cartilages, and, ſeem 
only continued parts of them; but in others they are free, 


- cartilages thefe are fixed to the-bones of the tail. Artedi 
'ichthyplog. e ere incl 
Rivs, 2 jewellers, the lines, or ridges, which diſtinguiſh 


\ 


lever: pare > the work, | 
7 ** on Diamonds. 7 
5 7 


RICERCATA, in the Italian muſic. See ResEARcH, Cyl. | 
RICHARDIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe. The cup conſiſts of one 

leaf, divided into ſix parts, and is erect and pointed, and 


and lopſe, and do not ſo much as touch the vertebrz, We 
find inſtances of the firſt ſort of ſtructure in the cyprini, fal 

che pleuronefiz. In the ſpinoſe fiſhes, the laſt vertebra al 
Ways is terminated by a pair of broad apophyſes placed per 
ee and touching one another, and by means o 


vered their heads. Danet, in voc. 

RIC CIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants 
chen claſs, or, according to Linnzus, of the al 
characters of The male flower ſtands on | 

the ſurface of the leaf, without a pedicle, and has neither | 
cup nor | | 
apex, of a tapering form, but truncated, and opening 


on the ſame, ſometimes on different plants. It has ſcarce 
Linnæi Gen, Pl. p. 507. Nov. Gen. — 
RICE (he.) — The Chineſe water their rice fields by means of 


of the banks of ariver. The water is raiſed in buckets to a 
proper height, and afterwards conveyed in channels to the 


ee 
ſeeds 1 I 5 g 
roundiſh, but angular, and are broad at the upper part 


being compoſed of three or four pairs of, ſmaller leaves joined | 
to a middle rib ; theſe are not ſerrated, and terminate in a 


much reſembles the fruit of the ricinus. The covering of 
the ſeeds is black on the outſide and red within, and each 
ſerd is divided into two lobes. When ripe, the fruit burſts, 


Act. Petropol. Vol. 8. p. 214.  _ 
the characters of which are theſe. The flower is of the 9 
roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals arranged | 
in a circular form, and placed in a many leaved cup; theſe, | 
appear on other parts 


' thres capſules, containing 


rican recnoides. 


 #leagnus leaved American ricinides, 10: The citron leaved | 
p. 656. Ses HaLioTROPIUM. | | 


s 


| 
irty-ſeven t 


* 12114 4 


on a fide, and the vertebræ are. 


c. and of the other in the pearch, the gadi, an 


the both of brilliants and roſes. 
» | 
C 


among the Romans, a veil with which. the ladies co- 


of plants of the li- 
: the 
of this genus are theſe. 
s, nor even ſtamina, but is a ſimple anthera or 
at the top when ripe. The female flower grows ſometimes 
any cup, and no petals, but is loaded with a globoſe fruit, 
having only one cell, which contains a vaſt number of ſeeds. 
Michel. Nov. Gen. p. 57. 


moveable mills, placed as occaſion requires, upon an 


deftined places. Boyles Works abr. Vol. I. p. 108. 


of about half the length of the flower. The flower is mo- 
nopetalous, and of a cylindric funnel. like ſhape, the edge is 
divided into fix ſegments, The ſtamina are fix filaments, 
16 ſhort as to be ſcarce obſervable. The antherz are round- 
iſh and fmall, and ſtand in the notches of the flower. The 
germen of the piſtil ſtands beneath the cup. Se ITE is 
capillary, of the length of the ſtamina, and divided into 


arts at the top. are obtu 
ſtand naked, and are three in number ; they are 
and giopous. Linngi Gen. Pl. p. 150. 
us of plants, eſtabliſhed by Dr. Amman, the characters 


of which are theſe. The flower is of the rofaceous kind, 


conſiſting of three petals, diſpoſed in a circular order, in 
the center of which there ariſes a large and open tube, 
through which ſhoots up the piſtil, which grows at the bot- 
tom of the cup. This piſtil finally becomes a trigonal 


* 


one ſeed in a rough coat. 


The leaves of this tree ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the aſh, 


ſharp point. The flowers grow at the alz of the leaves, 


they are white, and are diſpoſed..in lax ſpikes. The fruit is 


reen at firſt, afterwards it becomes of a yellowiſh red, and 
y-ſcarlet. It is of the bigneſs of à walnut, and in ſhape | 


and the ſeeds fall out. It is a native of the Eaſt Indies. | 


The word is com 


ded of ricinus, zagz®+ frudfus, and 
K oy -arbor. See + has N by "Y 1 


T 3 
name of a genus of plants, 


however, are male, or barren flowers ; for the embryo fruits 
each a fruit, Which is fiffile into 
The ſpecies of ricinoides en 


French turnſole is prepared, and which is called by many | 
authors. heliotropium, or turnſole. 2. The American ar- 
boreſcent ricinoides with divided leaves. 3˙ The cotton 
leaved American ricinaidles. 1 The American ricinoides | 
with ſtave's acre leaves. 5. hairy poplar leaved Ame- | 
i 6. The cheſnut leaved American ricineides. } 
Tbe ſhrubby marſh mallow leaved and American ricineides. | 
The mullein leaved American - ridiidides. ” 9. The 


American tree ricinoides with 


The fligmata are 6btuſe, The 


?ODENDRON, in botany, the name of | 


fruit, divided into three cells within, and containing each 


oblong ſeedss. | 
F: umerated by Mr. Tournefort are | 
_ theſe. / 1. The common French ricindides, from which the 


+0 


characters o 
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of the plant ;. theſe are contained in a 


. 
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Wien of, whuch are thee. The flower is of the apets 
ariſe from a cup. Theſe flowers are barren, and the embry, 


- 


parts of the, plants ; theſe 8 
ruit, corn 


Fo 


> E _ — 


fruits grow on other 


4 | A gp I a 0 nal. +3apbg poſed of N ce capſules, con- 
Lining ſeeds coyered, with a hard rind.. Wg 

The ſpecies of ricinus, enumerated, by Mr. Tournefort 2. 

theſe. 1. The common ricinus or palma chriſti. 2. The 

175 American ricinus with green ſtalks. 3. The * 
American ricinus With red jointed, ſtalks. 4. Th 8 

FE 7 «ak @. * a. 3 7 : ' a 4. e ſmall 
American ricinus. | 


55 . 
divided leaves. 8 


5- The ricinus of Ceylon with d 
| Tab: I. of Botany, Clafs 15. pl 
The ſeeds of almoſt all the ſpecies of this plant are very 


violent emetics and cathartics. Some have ventured to 


_ give them in ſmall doſes, in dropſies, but the pratiice b 


is commonly thought to be a modern diſeaſe ; 


RIDE (Cycl.)—To RIDE 


To RIDE by the flopper ea, See tl I 
RIDGES (Gel. The method of plowing land up into rides, 


Full and too groſs a diet, 


are made wet and ſpewy, by the wet that falls in nin, 


hard! 7 5 | | | 
RICKETS (Cyil.)—Rickety children haye larger livers, ang 


e hearts, and 1s ood, than children none. ny 
l and to groſs a diet, and too little, exerciſe ; and they 
have larger livers than children in health, from the livers al. 


ways increaſing in weight, when the weight of the heart ud 
uantity of blood leſſen. See Hzazr and Livin, = 
Dr. Hahn, in a letter on the cyrtonoſus, or rickets, which 
n ee quotes Hip- 

crates, and ſeveral other antient writers, as treating of ; 
„ + boar le 
land-lacked, at ſea. See the artic), 
Laup- ligt. en ee. dee We article 
the 


it conſiſts in 


coaveyed by drains and ditches into ſome river, or te: 
ways carried wholly off from the land. 


The more any foil is filled with water the leſs heat it vil 
have. The two ſorts of 
hills, th 


dews, and miſts ; and this wet not being able jo ſink throw 
the clay, in theſe ſoils, runs down' between it and 

mould ; but extending itſelf through the mould all the way, 
and making it continually an The plowing this ſort of 
land in ridges, age from the higher to the lower part df 
the field, is of no bengfit; for the water will preſs frm | 
below upwards in theſe ridges, being forced by the adds 
of freſh ſupplies above. | 1 


I are to methods of draining a hill ground like this 


Ihe one is to di 


ſeveral deep trenches croſs-wiſe, or bot- | 
zontally on the ſides of the hill; let theſe. be nearly filled uv 


with ſhores, and the ſurface covered in the common me- 


come of no 
very great. 


thod : the wet pill be received into theſe.in all parts, u 
diſcharged at the ends; and the plow will go over the ſtones 
without ſtriking through the depth of {earth that cove® 
them. Thus the land will be dried for a time; but, as the 
channels All up with earth, between the ſtones, they b* 

uſe, and the expence of making new ones s 


The other way is to plow the land in ridges almoſt horizon 


tally, and then the furrows between them are ſo many drain, 
3 off the Water at their lower ends; if the plow» 
nade to ſtrike a few inches deep into the clay, and tbe 
ends of the furrqus are no higher than the other part 1 
every furto will be 2 drain to every ridge, and the land 
the ridges will be kept dry. I there were no other mandel 
of plowing, the ridges, on the ſides of hills, than there if 
the plain nds, this method of having open furrows, 0 
drains, on declivities, would be impracticable; becauſe the 
plow could not turn up the furrows againſt: the bill 20d 
againſt the ridge alſo, from the lower fide of it. But Far 
eaſy remedy againſt this inconvenience, is to plo 
ridges in pairs, without throwing any earth into the trench 
and then the 7:dges. will be plain at top, and the rain Wa 
will run ſpeedily down ward to the next trench, andthe 
to the het lend, od Suk of tha . 1 
ul as Well as ys by plowing”: . 
N —— houps 7 


pairs; and this is abundantly more eaf; 
— ridges ſingly. 0 J N e we 
of planing the zidger muſt be changed 45 n 


* 


very time 
72 | 


# 
. 


RIN 


pairs ſo that the furrow, which had two ridges, or lands, 


turned towards it one time, muſt have two turned from it 


and this method keeps the ſurfaces of all the 
nearly even. 1 3 3 
a hill, whoſe declivity is. o great, that the plow 
pang" to turn a furrow againſt it; but, in this caſe, 
haps, it may be ſufficient to plow the ridges obliquely 
enough for the furrows to be turned both ways. | 
This plowing in an horizontal manner, on hills, is the be 
of all others ; but our farmers are not to be eaſily brought 
into it, though they ſee thin lands of this kind ruined for 
want of it; their reaſons for not doing it, are, that it 
would prevent the ſuppoſed benefit of croſs plowing ; and 
that they loſe more ground by having more furrows' be- 
tween the ridges, than when they lay their lands flat; where 
the lands are made much larger than the round ridges can 


the next time; 2 
ridges or lands pre 


© conveniently be. But theſe are in reality very erroneous, as well | 


25 miſchievous opinions; for more miſchief than good is 
done by croſs-plowing in general; and inſtead of any real 
loſs of land by ridges, the true ſtate of the cafe is, that 
much ground is gained by it; that is, the ſurface of the 


earth is increaſed in quantity ; for if a flat piece be plowed | 


into ridges, and if in earth ſixteen feet breadth, there be an 


empty furrow of two feet ; and yet, by the height and | 


. roundneſs of the ridges, they have eighteen feet of ſurface, 
capable of producing corn equally with eighteen feet, while 
the piece was flat; there is then, inſtead of any loſs, one 


eighth part of profitable ground, gained by the altering | 


the piece from a level into a ridge. 


RipGes,' in the manege, are the wrinkles, or riſings of fleſh 


in the roof of a horſe's mouth, which run acroſs from one | ' 


ſide of the jaw to the other, like fleſhy ridges, with inter- 
jacent furrows, or ſinking cavities. It is upon the third or 
fourth ridge that we give the ſtroke with the horn, in order 
to bleed a horſe whoſe mouth is overheated. See Horn. 
RIDING (Cycl.)—RipinG at, in huſbandry, a term uſed 
by the farmers for a particular method of ſowing their 
grounds, by making two cat upon a ground at the ſame 
time. This is not much uſed, but it is a quicker way than 
_ the double cat, which is the method now moſt uſed. 


Plots Oxfordſhire, p. 251. | | | 
Rivins clerk, one of the fix clerks in chancery ; who, in 
his turn, for one year, keeps the comrolment books of all 


ants that paſs the great ſeal. Blount, 


 RIEMLING, in zoology, a name given by ſeveral to the 


mall freſh water fiſh, called by the Latins phoxinus, and | 


vulgar! 


the pink. Willugbbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 267. 
+ þ ghby p· 267 


muſculus, the name. of a muſcle mentioned by 


$ 


Douglaſs, which he alſo calls _ it ariſes fleſhy from | 

adjacent parts of the os | 
maxillare, and is inſerted into all the cartilages of the ale. | 
Its uſe is to open and dilate the noſtril, by pulling that part | 


the extremity of the os naſi, an 


outwards, -- | 
RINAR, a word uſed by 
thing, SEE 
RINEUS marinus, a name given by ſome botanical writers to 
che crithmum, or ſamphire, a ſea plant uſed as a pickle. Ger. 
Emac. Ind. 2. EE, Re IP | „ 
RING, (Cycl.) in angling, an\ inſtrument intended to free the 
hook, when accidentally entangled among weeds, It is a 
circular piece of lead, of about ſix inches round, and is 


taftened to a long packthread when it is to be uſed. It is 
flipped over the end of the 


- 


deavoured to be diſen 
bays and forwards b ng which is faſten 
© hook is generally freed from the weed by this means; 
ya if not, andnothing but the breaking of the tackle will do, 
te breach is made in this manner near the hock; whereas 
if done without this rin 
Other part of the line, 
ſtroyed by it. ä | | | 
eis of flies, in natural hiſtory, the ſeveral rounds, or cir- 


cular portions, of which 
Ae compoſed, 


„it might have happened in ſome 


Conſequently of a matter little capable of extenſion; many 


actions of theſe inſects 


the chemiſts to expreſs filings of any | 


angling rod, and let down into | 
the water where the line conducts it to the hook; the rod | 
and line have then no farther. buſineſs ;- but the hook is en- 
gaged * pulling this ring back- 

the ſtri to it; 


or the rod itſelf might have been de- 


the bodies of theſe and other inſects 
the fly kind theſe are cruſtaceous or cartila inous, and 


RLP 


of ſmall moveable ſcales, ranged endwiſe one to another. 
and in number exactly equal to the rings of the body; and 
on each ſide, between theſe ſcales and the extremities f 
the ſeveral rings, there is a ſmall membranaceous ſubſtance, 
which is capable of extending and giving way, as the in- 
flation or contraction of the body on different occaſions 
may require. Requmur's Hiſt, Inf. Vol. 4. p. 256. 
Other ſpecies of flies have to every ring two ſcaly arches, 
which differ a little in bigneſs; the one covering the back, 
and the other the belly of the creature,; theſe arches arc 
joined on each fide by a muſcular membrane. When thc 
body is in its ſtate of ſmalleſt extenſion, and is flatted, or 
contracted, this membrane is ſeen to make ſeveral folding: 
laid cloſely over one another, and making the whole take 
up but a very ſmall ſpace ; and, in this caſe, the ſuperior 
ſcaly arch ſeems immediately to touch, and be joined to the 
inferior: but when the creature inflates, and extends its 
body, the membrane opens from its ſeveral foldings, and 
gives room for a vaſt increaſe in diameter ; and the extre- 
mities of the two ranges of ſcales ſeparate to a very conſi- 
derable diſtance from one another. The flies produced 
from the rat tailed water worms, give us an inſtance of 
this mechaniſm. In other flies there are none of theſe mem- 
| branes, nor furrows, but the body is compoſed of rings 
made-up each of two ſingle ſcales, one covering the back 
and the other the belly ; but theſe, in the common ſtate of 
the body of the creature, are laid a great way over one ano- 
ther, and are not fixed to that poſition, but can ſlide aſun- 
der as the creature diſtends itſelf ; and in many ſpecies of 
inſets theſe ſcales continue to cover each other in part, 
even when the body is diſtended to a very great degree. 
Bees, waſps, &c. are thus formed; and it is extremely ne- 
ceſſary that they ſhould be ſo, ſince they have frequent com- 
bats with one another: if they were not thus armed, the 
ſtrokes of their ſtings would eaſily find entrance through 
ſuch membranaceous commiſſures as are found in other 
flies, and would prove fatal. Ibid. p. 257. 
RI x O of ſaturn, in aſtronomy, an opake, ſolid, circular arch 
or plane, like the horizon of a globe, which entirely encom- 
aſſes, but no where touches the planet. See the article 
ATURN, cl. . 
Rix dove, in zoology, the name of a bird of the pigeon kind, 
called by Aldrovand and other authors the palumbus torguatus, 
and by the Greeks phaſſa. Its beak is yellow, its feet naked 
and red, its legs feathered almoſt down to the feet. The 
upper part of its neck has a very regular and beautiful white 
circle, from which the bird has its name; and its whole 
neck, above and below this, is beautifully variegated with 
changes of colours, according as it is oppoſed to the light. 
Its head and back are of a duſky blue grey, and its throat 
and breaſt of a grey mixed with purple, its belly of a plain 
grey. The colours are all deeper, and more lively in the 
oh than female. It ſeldom flies but but in large flocks, 
and builds on trees; its food is ivy berries and other vege- 
table matter. See Tab. of Birds, Ne 27. Ray's Orn. p. 185. 
RING head, an engine uſed in ſtretching of cloth. 43 Eliz. 
c. 10. Blount, Cowel. 7:7 . 5 
RIx G- ſcalpel. We have a deſcription and figure of a ring- 
| ſcalpel, for aſſiſting the delivery of women in child-birth, 
by Dr. Thomas Simſon, in the Medical Eſſays of Edin- 
burgh, Vol. 5. Art. 39. 1 
RiNG-tail, in zoology, the Engliſh name for the female of the 
ſubbuteo ; the male and female in this ſpecies, differing ſo 
much in colour, as to be called by two names; the male 
being called the henharrier. See the article HENHARRIER. 
The ring-tail, or female ſubbuteo, is a moderately large 
bird. It has a ſort of ring, or chain of feathers, round the 
| back part of its head, reaching to its chin on each ſide, 
which ſtand erect, and are brown in the middle, and of a 
reddiſh white at the edges, and make a ſort of crown which 
ſurrounds the head; and from this there hang down a naked 
ſkin, which covers the ears. It has a white ſppt on each 
' fide under the eyes; its breaſt and belly are of a tawny 
white, with long browniſh ſtreaks; awd the middle of its 
throat is rat ; its back and wings are of a duſky ferrugi- 
neous colour; its tail variegated with tranſverſe freaks of 
black and tawny. The upper part of the beak is covered 
with a yellow ſkin. Its legs are yellow, and the inſide of 


, 
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or a require, however, that their bodies, its mouth is black. It feeds on ſmall birds, and its 'are 
= eng leaſt of their bodies, ſhould be able to inflate of a reddiſh hue, with very little clear white appearing in 
ever e and contract their ſize occaſionally. Were | them Ray's Ornitholog. p. 40. CE eyes 
Piet of the body one entire ſcale, or ſhelly ſub- | RIONDO, in zodlogy, a name uſed by ſome for the fiſh 
» eſe changes could not be eaſily effected; nature} more commonly called aper, a ſmall ſh, of the ſhape of 


12s therefore ſo provided, that it 
3 are ſufficiently: defended, and yet all the ne- 
N pers Aa agen l 2 
this * 0 each ring is indeed one entire ſcale; but, in 
Whole ends do not 
the whole lei 


the 


of the 

* ſizes in the different 
I 

| many ſmaller ſpecies. This furrow is led with 

mar This furrow is filled with a 

8 membranaceous, or in other ſpecies, with i ſeries 


tender bodies of theſe | 


a circle round the body of the creature, | 
join, but have a furrow between them, | 
3 this furrow is 


eat blue fly, and much 


the faber or dotee, caught in the Mediterranean. 
Ichhthyogr. p. 296. Ses the article AK. : 
RIPIENO, in the Italian muſic, is uſed in pieces of. muſic in 
parts, to diſtinguiſh thoſe that play to fill up, from thoſe 
that play throughout the piece. e are, ſays Mr. Broſ- 
ſard, two kinds of the ripiens: one plays the part of the 
little chorus exactly, and does not, therefore, incteaſe the 
harmony or number of parts. What is to be played by all 
the muſicians is marked with the words fuuti or omnes. 
und ia almoſt all compoſitions. 


|. This fort of ripiens is fo m 
I be other fort is much den a different part being played, 
* e 


Roy 
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_ | © by brainfy amd particularly where is left the ſupply for the 
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Riv 
whereby the number of parts is increaſed, and the har- | 
mony made fuller. 
trebles, and baſs, and thoro 


theſe parts are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as that their har- 


mony is complete when played all together; yet, in order to 
render the piece more perfect, and to give it more grandeur, 


a counter tenor, tenor, and often two violins are added, 
whoſe parts are entirely different from the other; and the 


harmony then has ſeven parts inſtead of three, and is conſe- 
more complete and full. The parts thus added are | 


a 


properly called ripieni. Broſſard. 


RIPIERS, ripiarii, in our old writers, thoſe that bring fiſh | 
| 10 coaſt to the inner parts of the lands. Camb. 


from the ſea 
Brit. 234. Blount, Coꝛbel. 


utunt ur, anglice a rip. 


— . 


IPOSTE, in the manege, is the vindictive motion of a horſe 
that anſwers the ſpur with a kick of his foot. 


RIPPERS, in the wire works, are the people who attend in the | 
mills, take the prepared fmall rods of iron, and work at the | 
drawn into wire. Roy's Engliſh | 


barrels where they are 
words, P. 133. 


RISCUS, Tak the Romans, ſometimes ſignifies a' cheſt or | 
trunk covered with ſkins ; ſometimes it is uſed for a hamper, | 
made of twigs or ruſhes to hold lint ; and ſometimes for a | 
hollow place in the walFof a houſe, uſed likewiſe for hold- | 


ing lint, or the like. Pitiſc. in voc. 
RISENTITO, in the Italian muſic, a briſk, lively, or ex- 
preſſive manner of playing. a | 
RISIGALLUM, in the materia medica, a ſübſtance of a red 
colour, generally placed among the kinds of arſenic or orpi- 
ment of the antients, Some of the later writers under- 
ſtand by it the ſandarach, and others the factitious red arſe- 
nic ; that it was looked upon to be poiſonous is plain from 


Aviſenna, who recommends it for killing rats, mice, and | 


other vermin ; and this ſeems to refer it to the factitious 
kind, or ſomething of that ſort, known in thoſe times; for 
- the native ſandarach, does not ftand in 
with them, nor indeed is ſuch. | 


Dioſcorides ſeems to diſtinguiſh the red orpiment from ſan-| 
. darach, in that he fays, it approaches to the ſandarach in | 


colour; he would never ſay that a thing was of the like co- 
lour with itſelf; and therefore it appears, that he knew 
two kinds of red ſubſtances, under the names of red orpi- 
ment and fandarach. Aviſenna mentions a red, a yellow, 
and a green zarnicle. We find theſe writers called the lapis 


"It is probable, that this author confounding the two different 
ſubſtances together, means real orpiment by the red and 
yellow, and- a_poor greeniſh blue lapis armenus by the 


- 


f Re 
RISING (Cycl.)—Ri1sinG timbers, in a ſhip, 


proportion, ſo 
degrees. 
RISORIUS novu¹, in ana | 
to a- muſcle, formed of. that part of the guadratus gene, 
- which ariſes from the cheek. „ 
RISVIGLIATO, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to ſignify, 
that after e, played or ſung a doleful and lamenting 
ſtrain, a gay and lively air is co follow. | 
RITHER, or RIDER, in mining, is a ſtone or thin clift 
that lies in the vein ; the ore ſometimes runs on both ſides 
it. Sometimes the rither is fo thick, it parts the vein, and 
makes one vein two. Houghton's compl. Miner in the 
Explan. of the Terms. 7 


RIVERS (Cycl.)—It has been held by many, that all ſprings 


and rivers owe their origin to rains and dews; but there 
are ſome ſprings which cannot be accounted for on this prin- 


ciple, though others very well may. The intermitting 
ſprings, which flow violently in rainy ſeaſons, and are dry 
in ſammer, are probably owing to rains; but there are ſome 
© ſprings, which diſcharge more water annually, than all that 


falls in rain and dews in the neighbouring country. The | 
great perennial ſprings at Willowbrig in Staffordſhire is of | 
this kind, and that of the Sorgne in France is much more | 


eminently ſo; the river of that name, being, according 
to Gaſſendus, navigable up to the very ſprings which are its 


A 


But if ſuch ſprings, as theſe, diſcharge 'too great a quanti 
of water for the ſupply of rains and 4402 1 how > it of 
ſible, that ſuch ſmall ſupplies of water as theſe, can afford 
the conſtant currents of the 1 

alone, accordi 


a year's time into the Caſpian Sea, as would ſuffice to 


drown the. ſurface of the whole earth. The river of | 
St. Lawrence, in the Weſt Indies, pours forth de. "fm | 
n 


much as this. If either of theſe rivers alone do, as has 
affirmed, from calculations, diſcharge annually as much 
Water, as falls in the ſame time in rains and miſts upon the 


ſurface of the whole earth; from whente are all the reſt to 


Thus in pieces where in ftrictneſs two |, 
' baſs are ſufficient, becauſe | 


They were thus called a celle, "qua in devehendis piſcibus | 


the rank of poiſons | 


| are the hooks | 
placed on her keel; and are fo called, becauſe as they riſe in 
her rake and her run riſe on her flat floor by | 


— 


R OA 


Rio de la Plata; which Ricciclus aftirms to be larger thay 


the Nile, the Ganges, and the Euphrates put together; 


its mouth being ninety miles wide, and running with 


chat violence into the ſea, that it makes it freſh: for tw, 


2 


River horſe, in zoology. 


hundred miles together. Theſe, and the other rivers of me 
ſeveral parts of the globe, upon a very moderate caculd. 
tion, diſcharge at leaſt hve hundred times as much water in. 
to the ſea, as falls upon the whole ſurface of the earth in 
rains, miſts, dews, ſnows, Qc. in a like ſpace of time. ' 
As it is evident, therefore, that theſe cannot be ſupplieq þ 
rains, ſo neither is it poſſible that the ſeveral hot ſprings, and 
the ſalt ſprings can be ſupplied that way: the origin of iprins, 
alſo in places where there falls little or no rain, and Where 
the conſervatories muſt needs be too ſmall to contain , 
ſupply, are great proofs that rain and miſts are not the ori- 
in of ſprings, at leaſt not in all places. The iſles of Mago, 
138 and the Strophades, and the rock whereon the 
maiden tower ſtands in the Thracian Boſphorus, cannot be 
ſupplied with, or retain a ſufficiency of rain water to ſupply 
conſtant ſprings, yet ſuch are always found running there. 
It cannot be otherwiſe but that there are ſubterranean com. 
munications between the ſea and the ſources of fountains, 
rivers, and the larger ſprings, by which theſe are ſupplied 
and there are certainly charybdes which ſwallow the fea for 
theſe purpoſes ; and when theſe' happen to be ſtopped, the 
largeſt rivers have been dried up, and wholly ceaſed to run 
for a conſiderable time : this we have accounts in hiſtory his 
happened to the Thames, the Trent, and Medway in Eng- 
land; the Elve, the Motala, and Gulſpang in Sweden, 
and other rivers in other countries. If, on the other hand, 
/ theſe charybdes happen to be too open, freſh water ſprings 
depending upon them will become falt. This we have in- 
* ſtances of in hiftory alſo; and even ſo old a writer as Pliny 
has faid, that this once happened mn Caria near Neptunc's 
Temple. Plot. de Origine Fontium. See PENUARIA. 
It is pretended, by ſome writers of voyages, that there are 
two rivers in China, the Chiemo and Jo, both in the pro- 
vince of Henſi, the water of both which is ſo light that the 
_ fmalleſt ſtraw cannot ſwim in them, but ſinks to the bot- 
tom ; but we have no authentic teſtimony of this wonderful 
thing. Red?s Eſperience. CIT | 
See HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


RIVET, in the manepe, is the extremity of the nail that reſt 


anatomy, a name given by Santorini 


ROACH, (OY) in ichthyology, 


- 


de ſupplied, according to che ſyſtem of their all being made 


\ 


= 
- 


you ſhoe a horſe, See de 


or leans upon the horn when 
articles NAIL and SHOE. 


RIVINIA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, 2 genus of 
armenus by the ſame name zarnicle with the orpiment ; and| 


plants, the characters of which are theſe. The cup is a 
perianthium, divided into four ſegments, of a different 
colour from the reſt of the plant, and remaining till the ſeed 
ripens. Its ſegments are oblong; oval, and obtuſe. It his 
no petals. The ſtamina are four filaments ſhorter than the 
calyx ſtanding in pairs, and remaining with the cup; the 
* antherz are very ſmall. The germen of the piſtillum 
large and roundiſh, the ſtyle is very ſhort, and the ſtigma | 
ſimple and obtuſe. The fruit is a round berry, ſtanding on 
the cup, the leaves of which are bent back; this berry con- 
tains only one cell, in which is contained one roundifh, but 

flatted, rough ſeed. Linnæus's Gen. Plant. p. 52. 


RIVOLGIMENTO, in the Italian muſic, is the placing ® 


treble or upper part in the place of the baſs, or any lo 
part, or vice verſa. This often happens in double con. 
terpoint, where the treble ſerves for the baſs, or the bas 
for the treble; and that in ſuch a manner, that the h- 
mon, though different, remains as correct after this change, 
as it was in the natural order of the parts. 


| ons 5 RIZIUM, in botany, a name given by the antients to a pe- 
RITUALES Höri, among the antients. See ARvspci libri. 


culiar kind of red root brought from Syria, and uſed by tit 
Grecian women to paint their cheeks ret. 
The Latin writers, who have mentioned this, have called | 
radicula ; and Pliny, who has more than once mentioned it, 
calls it herba lanaria, or radix lanaria. This, however, 5? 
very great error, confounding it with the fruthium of 
Greeks, It is probable, that the rixium was no other than the 
anciſa, or alkanet root, which grows very plentifully int 
countries from whence the Greeks: had their ri um, © 
which will anſwer all the purpoſes for which tb 


uſed it. See ANCUSA. | | 6h, 
the Engliſh name of 2 
called by the generality of authors the rutilus and rubicul j 
by ſome the rubellio. It is a ſpecies of the cyprinzs, co, 
ing to the new ſyſtem of Artedi. See the articles Ru IIC 
and CyrrRInus. h 


ROACHING of aum, one of the laſt proceſſes uſed in de 
rivers? The Volga 
to Ricciolus, pours forth as much water in| 


alum — and is what renders it fit for the — PE 
After the alum liquor has been left four days in the £0 
and is ſufficiently ſhot, they drain it out; and taking © 
the alum, they waſh it in a ciſtern of am water ſo __ 
that it can ſcarce take up any more of that ſalt, but o. 
cleanſes it of its accidental foulneſſes. After this wi." 


it 5 


to 
a little; then it is ſcooped into à great 'caſk, hel 
ſuffered to ſtand about ten days; and it is : 
market under the name of roach alum, or rodched a 


. wh 1 
b 1 
| 12 


Kquor let out of the cooler g boiled up again, and ſhoots 


188 in zoology, the name of a ſmall ſpecies of wild 
| article Goos. | 
| 10. B. 22 e. A reanhorſe is one of a bay, ſorrel, or 
black. colour, with grey or white ſpots interſperſed very 
thick: when this party-coloured coat is accompanied with a 
black head and black extremities, he is called a wan with a 
black-a-moor's head. And if the ſame mixture is predo- 
minant upon a deep ſorrel, it is called claret roan. 
ROASTING, in metallurgy, is the ſeparation of volatile bo- 
dies, from thoſe which are more fixed by the combined 
action of air, and fire; and is generally the firſt grep in 
the ſeparation' of metals from their ores : it differs from 
ſublimation only in this, that_in this operation the volatile 


; are diffipated, when reſolved into vapours ; whereas in | 


| ey are preſerved. | | 

2. arſon ic are in this manner collected and pre- 
ſerved in the roo/ting of many ores 3 and ſublimation made, 
25 it were, occaſionally in the proceſs. . 

The ſeparation of the volatile parts of bodies, from 
the more fixed is, however, in many caſes very difficult, 
and much nicety is required in the conducting this operation; 
this is the caſe, for inſtance, when the whole compound body 
melts in almoſt the fame degree of fire that is OY to 
raiſe, and diffipate the volatile parts in the air; in ſuch 
eaſes, care muſt be taken, firſt previouſly to pound a little 
the body to be rogſted, that its ſurface contiguous to the air 
may be increaſed in extent. A gentle fire is alſo neceſſary 
on ſuch occaſions, and a very free acceſs of the air, which 
is the vehicle of theſe vapours. When the body in the 


roaſting grows on, theſe occaſions into large lumps or clots, | 


the ſurface of it muſt be reſtored to the neceflary extent, 
by repeated r for it is neceſſary above all things, 
that the matter be kept extended and recent, and never 
collected into a heaßp. 
Bodies the moſt refractory in the fire, are always the moſt 
eaſily roaſted; for a great fire may be conſequently kept up 
to ſuch, nor need the operation be repeated ſo often. Care 
muſt always be taken, however, that while the volatile bo- 
dies are diſſipating in the fire, they do not carry up with 
them ſomething from the fixed ones alſo; for this is a diſ- 
advantageous accident, and too often happens, eſpecially 
when a fire too violent is uſed in the beginning of the opera- 
tion; to prevent this, it is ſometimes nece to addsſome 
fixing body to the maſs. Cramer's Art of Foſſ. p. 189. 
The buſineſs of roafting of ores of metals, as now uſually 
practiſed, is ſubje to many inconveniences, which may be 
moſt of them eaſily remedied, and the whole buſineſs re- 
duced to a few eaſy rules. 1. The roa/ting of ores. ſhould 
be always performed, without addition, when the ores are 
rich, or of itſelf merely of a metallic nature. But the ad- 
ditions , of quicklime, potaſhes, iron filings, and the like, 
are neceſſary, when arſenical, antimonial and ſulphureous 
matters are found to be mixed with the ores, 2. The fire is 
to be fo regulated from the firſt, that only the lighter or 
more volatile ſulphureous or arſenic fumes may fly off, | 
otherwiſe the more metallic part would likewiſe go, and 


without ſome contrivance to catch it would be loft. The * 


ore muſt, however, always feel the force of an open 
flame, otherwiſe the ſulphur, arſenic, &c. will never be 
thoroughly diſlodged. 3. The more theſe immature ſub- 
ſtances abound in ore, the gentler the fire ſhould be at firſt ; 
and when the greater part of the ſulphureous matter is thus 
exhaled, the fire is then to be quickened. 4. Where 
ſuch additions are uſed, as are not metalline, as lime, mud, 
pot-aſh, c. they ought always to be ſeparated after-, 
wards from the matter before the fuſion, by waſhing. Shaw's 
ures, p. 251. | ' | 4 
ROB, (Cyd.) in pharmacy, the infpiſſated juice of any ſub- | 
ance, uſually boiled up to the conſiſtence of honey. 


It is poſſible, that great improvements 2 be made, by | 


Tue ding the uſe of this form among the malt diſtillers. 
he Ferne inconvenience attending that art being, that the 
malt being of a large bulk, in proportion to its ſaccharine 


2 and requiring à large proportion of water to extract 


at ſaccharine part, many large veſſels, ſuch as maſh tubs, 
coolers, fermenting backs, &c. are neceſſary ; and the 
neceſſary labour on the ſubje& is increaſed, and the com- 
coy rendered dearer. The remedy of this ſhould 
ene the introducing a new art ſubſervient to that of the 
= diſtiller, and conftning itſelf to the boiling down of 
ah; ort to a rob, ſo as to ſupply the malt ſtiller with his 
—— in the ſame manner as the fine ſtillers are ſupplied 
Of ON by the re By this means the buſineſs 
pli de malt ſtiller would be reduced to a great degree of ſim- 
thay 2? and the ſpirit produced would be alſo much finer 
reine "ent, becauſe the ſubje& would come tolerably 
bull to his hands, and purged of its „ mealy and 
ary Oo ro which yields a drfagreeable oil in diſtillation, 
NN burn to the ſtill, and ſpoil the ſpirit. It is poſ- 


baſſe kind. Millugbly's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 272. See Bass x. 
ROBBINS, in a ſhip, ſmall lines which make the fail faſt to 
the pos being reeved into eylet holes in the fail under 
the head - rope for that purpoſe. The word is mate f/ the 
Robbins : for at ſea they don't ſay tie, but make fait. i 
ROBERSMEN, or RoBERDSMEN, in our old writers, a 
ſort of great thieves, mentioned in the ſtatutes, 5 Ed. 3. 
c. 14. And in Rich. 2. c. 5. Sir Edward Coke ſays, that 
Kobin Hood lived in the reign of Rich. 1. on the borders of 
England and Scotland by robbery, burning of houles, ra- 
pine and ſpoil, &c. And that theſe roberdſmen took their 
names from him. 3. Inſt. 197. Blount, Cowel. 
ROBIA HERBA, in Botany, a name given by Paulus Ægi- 
neta, and many others to a plant uſed in dying. 
The near reſemblance of the name to the word rubia, has 
made many conclude that it was the rubia, or madder which 
they meant by it, but they have taken care in their writings 
to diſtinguiſh it from that plant, and. it is plainly the 
geniſtella tinctoria, or dyers weed, that they meant by the 
robia herba. They ſay it was uſed to dye yellow, and that 
it was alſo a cuſtom to ſtain the hair with it. 
| Theſe are the properties recorded of the cymene and 
FCcomenium of the Greeks, and lutum or lutea herba of the 
Latins, which were names of the geni/tella tincwria. Pliny 
ſays, that the lutum had leaves like flax and flowers like 
broom, which is exactly the caſe with the geni/tella tinc- 
toria, but by no means agrees with the glaſtum or woad. 
ROBINIA, in botany, the name of a genus of. plants, called 
Pfeudo-ucacia by Tournefort, and the generality of authors. 
he characters are theſe ; the perianthium is ſmall and one 
leaved, it is divided into four ſegments at the end, the three 
under ſegments are very narrow, but the upper one four 
times as broad, tho of the ſame length with the reſt, and is 
ſlightly emarginated; the flower is of the papilionaceous kind. 
The vexillum is large, round and obtuſe. The alz are of 
an oblong oval figure, and ſtand free, having a very ſhort 
obtuſe appendage: the carina is nearly of a ſemiorbicular 
figure, it it compreſſed, obtuſe and of the ſame length with _ 
the ale, The ſtamina are diadelphous filaments pointing 
upwards. . The antheræ are roundiſn. The germen of the 
piſtill is oblong and of a cylindric figure; the ſtyle is ca- 
pillary and turns upwards, and the ſtigma is hairy and placed 
forward at the apex of the ſtyle. The fruit is a large and 
long pod of a compreſſed figure and ſomewhat gibbous; it 
contains a few kidney ſhaped ſeeds. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 349- 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 417. Rivin. 4. 74. * 1 9 
ROCELLA, a kind of fucus or ſea wrack found in tho 
Mediterranean and other ſeas, and in ſome places uſed by 
the dyers for a purple colour, and called by the botavical 
writers, in general, alga tinctoria. Caſp. Baubin. Pin. p. 365. 
ROCHE T, the name given to a fiſh, otherwiſe called cuculzs 
and red gurnard. See CUCULUs and Gukx ARD. 
ROCHETTA, in the glaſs trade, another name for polverine. 
ee the article POLVERINE. 1 | „„ 
ROCKS (Cycl.)—Theſe are generally ſuppoſed great enemies 
to vegetation, and the people of Scotland have been deterred 
from cultiyating many of their beſt lands, from an obſer- 
vation that they had a rocky bottom. This is however but 
a vulgar errcr among them, for rocks of a proper kind and 
properly diſpoſed, as very many of theirs are, fertilize and 
are beneficial to the land, not hurtful, _ | 
In many parts of England we ſee gardens the moſt bea 
tiful that can be imagined, both in regard to flowers and 
excellent plants, on a foil where the bottom is a hard rock, 
and the earthy covering not more than a foot or thereabout 
in depth. In ſome of theſe, all the diſadvantages the Scotch 
complain of take place,' and yet the gardens are fruitful, 
many of them having lofty hills on the ſouth ſide z the 
declivity due north, and the rock perfectly bare next the 
walls on the north fide. _ | 
The north ſides of theſe hills in this very aſpect, only with the 
rock covered with two or three foot of earth make very good 
hop gardens, producing a vaſt quantity of a very valuable 
commodity at a ſmall expence ; and it is remarkable that 
thoſe nie” Boy which ſtand in this expoſure, inſtead of being 
ſubje& to particular evils, often eſcape thoſe blaſts and other 
miſchiefs which affect the plantations of the ſame kind on 
the ſouth fide of the hills. It might bea very valuable, 
article of trade, if the bleak hills of Scotland, or thoſe of 
ſome of our northern plantations in America, could be made 
thus fruitful in ſo uſeful a commodity, and there ſeems only 
the want of a proper trial, ow; 
Another extremely valuable plant that might be raiſed on 
theſe barren rocky places, as they are generally ſuppoſed to - 
be, is flax, in places where the deſcent is too ſteep for plough- 
ing in the common way. It has been proved that a hand 
plough with a ſtem of aſh of about ſeven feet long, and a plate 
on each ſide near the end to turn the turf, a coulter to be 
let out ſhorter or longer to four or five inches deep to cut 
the earth up as deep as it lies upon the rat, and an iron 
© wheel, may be managed with eaſe and conveniency by two 


thi that a ſpirit purer and finer than that from treacle might] . 


be procured from malt pradently.managed 
mer; an American ſea fiſh of the lupus marinus, or 


p. 219.1 


Ib. 


people, and will pre ound for producing large crops 
of the fineſt flax. The Veſt ſort of flax ſeed of Flanders 
fown on this fort of ground ſucceeds ſo well, that if * 


\ 


into general uſe it might 
at preſent. wanting to the 
- make it excell that of all the world beſide. The northern 


them; and the owners of lands would do well in this 
ſcheme to try the effect of liquorice; madder, woad and the | 


rociy bottoms of lands, not too bleak, may alſo ſucceed 
very well with ſaffron, which is one of the moſt profitable 


Rock-cry/tal, otherwiſe called ſprig cryſtal; in natural hi- 
| being affixed to a rock, or other ſolid body. 


Rock-fiſb, a common engliſh name for the gobius marinus 

 RocK-o/, See the article PETROLEUM. 

Rock alt, See the article rock SALT. _ | 

ROD {(Cyc.)— Ron, in the manege, called in french gaule, is 

a a ſwitch held by the horſeman in his right hand, partly to 
repreſent a 

Golden-Rop, in botany. | 

ROGATORES, among the Romans, thoſe who in the comitia 

ROHEL, a wo 


R 


Its beak is black and long, ſomewhat crooked at the end, 


ROLLER, in gunnery, a round piece of wood of about nine 


ROLLUS aguaticus, in zoology, 


8 the ſides of a duſky yellow. Its throat is of a 


tail white; its le 
very nimbly; it is common about the ſides of waters, and 


. 

- 
42 
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oy 
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name of cry/tal f the ſhops, being that kept for medicinal 


ing mortars from one. place to another when near. This 


ROM 


ive the only advantage that is 
Scotch holland manufaRory, and 


American colonies might alſo furniſh us with the ſame fort 
of flax raiſed at a' ſmaller expence than almoſt any other 
vegetable commodity, and coming to a ſure market and at 
a very conſiderable price. | 6; 9 

Agriculture in Scotland is too much neglected to the great 
impoveriſhing of the country, and the diſtreſs of a nume- 


rous poor, for whom it would find conſtant employment. It | 
is not yet known whether many of the moſt valuable plants 


for medicinal and mechanic uſes will not proſper as well 
there, as where there are immenſe ſums made by the raiſing 


like plants on their grounds. Wherever the ground is deep 
enough, it is prett | 
would flouriſh, and the laſt of theſe needs ſo little culture, 
that if once planted it may almoſt be left to it ſelf, The 


plants that can be cultivated. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 109. 
ſtory, a name given to the third order of cryſtals from their 


This kind of cry/#al is the moſt common of all others, 
and is what the generality of authors deſcribe under the 


purpoſes. See the article CRYSTAL. 

The cleareſt, pureſt, and moſt tranſparent that can be had, 
ought to be choſen ; and to prove its genuineneſs, it mw 
be tried with aqua fortis, true cryſtal making no effervel- 
cence with that menſtruum. Hill, Hiſt. Mat. Med. p. 280. 


or ſea gudgeon. Hillughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 207. See GOGET. 


ſword, and partly to conduct the horſe, an 
ſecond the effects of the hand and heels. : 2 


See GOLDEN rod. 


centuriuta brought the cheſt into which the people threw 
the ballots containing their votes. Pitiſe in voc. | 


rd, uſed by ſome authors as the name for dra- 
ons blood. 3 F 3 
GLLER (Oyel.)— Rol TIER, in zoology, the common name 
of a bird of the mag - pie kind, called garrulus argentoratenſis 
by authors, and ſuſpected to be the ſame with the bird de- 


ſcribed by Geſner under the name of the blue crow, corniæ | 


cærulea, and by Aldrovand under the name of pica marina. 


otherwiſe like that of the common mag-pie ; its eyes are of a 


greyiſh hazel colour, and near them are two tubercles bare | 


of feathers. Its rump and part of its wing feathers are of a fine 
blue, like the ultramarine colours uſed in painting; the 


middle of its back is of a reddiſh brown, and the head is 


of a bluiſh green, and its breaſt and belly are of a whitiſh 
blue or dove colour. It is brought to market in Italy and 
ſome other places. See Tab. of Birds, No o. Ray's Orn. p. 89. 
inches diameter, and four foot long, which ſerves in mov- 


is done by raiſing the, fore part of the bed ſo high that a 


roller may be laid under it; then puſhing the bed forwards, 
and laying another in its way, and another before that and] 


ſo on, the mortar is eaſily moved. | 3 
the name given by au- 
thors to the water rail, a bird of the gallinula kind, called 
by ſome ortygometra, and by others gallinula chloropus altera, 
or a different ſpecies of the common green legged moorhen. 
It is very like the common moorhen but ſmaller ; its head 


is ſmall ; its body flatted, and its feet neither webbed nor en- 


larged by membranes, tho' it ſwims on the water; its, beak 
is like that of the ruff or avis pugnax, about two fingers 
breadth long and flatted ſideways. It has a ſmall bald ſpot 


on its forehead, which is roundiſh and black; its whole| 


upper part is of a mixed colour of black and a browniſh 
yellow; the middle of all the feathers being black, and 
reyiſh red, 
its breaſt is of a dead blue with a longitudinal white line in 
the middle its belly is. reddiſh, and the lower part of its 
are very robuſt and ſtrong, and it. runs 


is a very well taſted bird. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 234+ 
OMAIN, 

the fields in many 
- and called by our 


is an annual plant but a very quick grower, and is ex- 


tremely. good food. for. cattle, particularly far horſes :; they |. 


certain that madder and liquorice R 


in huſbandry, the name of a plant cultivated in 
— of the world, particulary in France, 
armers french vetches or french tares; it 


ROO 


. faint foin and clover, but it has this advanta 
that it will grow on poor ground. | _ en 
ROMAN (cl.) RouAN Citizen. See Citizen. 
ROMPION, this kind of bell flower was formerly much 
eſteemed. in England for the ſweet taſte of the robts, and 
univerſally cultivated in kitchen gardens; but we at preſent 
diſregard it, tho the French continue to be very fond of it 
The ſeeds are to be ſown in a. bed of light dry earth in 
March, and in May the young plants will be of a ſize to 
remove, or they may be left when ſowed, only houghin 
them up to four inches diftance ; being kept clean fron 
weeds for the remaining part of the ſummer, they will be 
fit for eating in the ſucceeding winter. YON 
RONDINE, in zeology, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the miluus, or flying fiſh. Millugbbys Hiſt. Piſe 
p. 283. 0 the article MiLvus. a of ; 
ONDINE-peſce, in zoology, a name by which ſome 
called the hirunds piſcis = ſwallow i, called by 5 ak 
mugil alatus. Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 233. See the articl: 
HI1RUNDO piſcts. f 
ROOD (Cycl. —In Scotland, the rod contains forty 
falls. Ir. Pract. Geom. p. 82. See FALL, 3 
ROOK, in zoology, a well known bird of the crow kind, 
57 * article CN ix. 3 
' Rooks are very deſtructive of corn, eſpecially of wheat 
they ſearch out the lands when it is eh — watching 
them more carefully than the owners, they perceive when 
the ſeed firſt begins to ſhoot. up its little blade; this is 
the time of their feeding on it, they will not be at the 
pains of ſearching for it at random in the ſown land, for 
that is more trouble than fo ſmall a grain will requite 
them for ; but as ſoon as theſe blades appear they are directed 
without loſs of time or pains by them to the places where 
the grains lie, and in three or four days time they will root 
up ſuch vaſt quantities of them that a good crop is often 
thus deſtroyed in embryo. After a few days the wheat con- 
tinuing to grow, its blades appear green above ground, and 
then the time of danger from theſe birds is over, for then 
the ſeeds are ſo far robbed of their mealy matter that they 
are of no value to that bird, and it will no longer give it- 
ſelf the trouble to deſtroy them. n Br, 6 
Wheat that is ſown ſo early as to ſhoot up its green 
blades before the harveſt is all carried in, is in no danger 
from theſe birds, becauſe while it is in a ſtate worth their 
_ ſearching for, the ſcattered corn in the harveſt fields is eaſier 
come at, and they feed wholly on this, neglecting the ſown 
ans but as this cannot always be done, the farmers to 
drive away theſe ravenous and miſchievous birds dig holes 
in the ground and ſtick up the feathers of root in them, 
and hang up dead roots on ſticks in ſeveral parts of the fields; 
but all this is of very little uſe, for the living roots will tea 
up the ground about the feathers, and under the dead ones, 
to ſteal the ſeeds. A much better way than either is to teat 
ſeveral roots to pieces and ſcatter the pieces over the fields, 
but this laſts but a little while, for the kites and 
other birds of prey ſoon carry off the pieces and feed upon 
them. A gun is a good remedy while the perſon who bs 
it is preſent ; but as ſoon as he is gone they will retum 
with redoubled vigour to the field and tear up every thing | 
before them. | 
The beſt 288 the farmer has is to watch well the time 
of the corn's being in the condition in which they feed 
upon it, and as this laſts only a few days, he ſnould keep 
a a boy in conſtant pay to watch the field from day break 
till the duſk of the evening. Every time they ſettle ufo 
the ground or fly over it the boy is to hollow, and thro 
up a dead root into the air; this will always mak 
them riſe, and by degrees they will be fo tired of this col. 
ſtant diſturbance, that they will ſeek out other places o. 
preying, and will leave the ground even before the time of 
the corn's being unfit for them. The reaſon of their rin 
at the toſſing up of their dead fellow creature is, thatth! 
are a bird extremely apprehenſive of danger, and they 4. 
always alarmed when one of their comerades riſes. Ihej 
_ take this for the riſing of an out-bird, and all fly of 
the 2 Tull's Horſehoing Huſbandry. _ 
ROOM (Cycl.)—Rooms in houſes might be warmed by dl 
ſteam of boiling water conveyed in pipes along their wall 
See Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 476. p. 370. ſg. 
The contrivance is a copper with a ſtill head, and 2 lead o 
copper pipe fixed to this head, which conveys the hot 
ſteam of the boiling water thro the different rooms inte! 
Ras ee wit 8 > 4 «>a of 
oon, in a ſhip, a place diſtinguiſhed by partitions, 
bulk-heads, as the gun-room, ms Hay ret 
WW 5 
ROOT (Cycl.—The rats of plants, of all kinds, have 8 
numbers of fibres, iſſuing horizontally from them on 
ſides, and running a great way; but theſe ſeldom go — 
than about ten or twelve inches, the depth to which the 
is commonly ſtirred in 


ſquare 


let theſe creatures feed on it all the fore part of the ſum- 


mer, and then. cut it for hay in Auguſt or Its 


hort r makes it leſs valuable than | 


%- 


| agriculture by the plough fg 
Some plants have all their roots, even the large ones he 
rected horizontally and ſpreading. in this manner; but o 
others, even thoſe which have top roots, or ſuch 2s fun fe. 


pendicus! 
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pendicularly down into the earth, the 
1 running horizontally from | | 
ders, and even thoſe which to have none, are not 
truly without them, they being only more fine and there- 
fore leſs diſtinguiſhable by the eye. 
The horizontal roots iſſluing from the main body of the 
root ſeem to the eye to be ſhort, and reach only a little 
ways but they in reality extend many times farther than 
they ſeem to do, often ſpreading to the diſtance of many 
yards, after their extream fineneſs and earthy colour makes 
them imperceptible to the eye. 
Mr. Tull has made expe | 
aturnep, which is a plant whole root ſeems to have as few, 
and thoſe as ſhort fibres growing from its main ſtem as any, 
et has ſuch as when the ground about it is properly moved 
{ digging, extend to the diſtance of fix feet every way. 
he diſtance to which theſe fibres of the roots of plants extend 
may be diſcovered by trials with ſalt; the common garden 
plants will not live, if their roots reach to a place where there 
is falt; therefore if ſeveral plants of the ſame kind be planted 
in different parts of the ſame bed of earth, and a trench 
dug round each at different diſtances, and falt buried in this 
trench, it will be ſeen by the decaying of ſome of theſe 
plants, and the thriving of others, according to the diſtance 
at which the falt lies, which of them has reached it with 
their roots, and which have not; that is, which ſalt is 
placed at a diſtance, to which the plants cannot extend 
their rocks, and which is the fartheſt place to which they 
do. If a furrow be cut in the ground of the depth of nine 
inches, and at the diſtance of a yard from a turnep root, 
that root will extend its horizontal fibres to this diſtance, 
at the depth of fix inches or thereabout from the ſurface ; 
but when they are come thus far they will deſcend perpen- 
dicularly below the level of the bottom of the furrow, and 
when they have paſſed it, they will riſe to the level of the 
others on the oppoſite ſide, and extend to the diſtance of 
a yard beyond it. This could ſcarce be conceived of a plant 
which ſeems to have ſo few horizontal fibres as the turnep, 
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in great num- |. 


experiments of this kind, and found that | 


upwards again. to enjoy the | 
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perch of ground, was made clean and age N 


thrown from thence into the pit for cattle to 
taken up; the bottom of the pit, g 
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is ; for the truth is, that after the length of a few inches 
from the main root, they are not diſcernibly taper, but 
paſs on in the ſame bigneſs to their very ends. is may 
ſcen at any time in the roots of plants growing in water, 
and with care in the tracing them it may alſo ' be ſeen in 
thoſe which grow in the earth; but the reaſon why it is 
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not commonly ſeen in theſe, is that they 1 break . 
off in the takin up about the part where they grow taper. " 
Many plants which ſeem to have only large naked roots [ 


have theſe horizontal ones, which tho' ſmall are branched 
out into many leſſer fibres, and convey a great deal of 
nouriſhment to the plant, and that from a great diſtance. 
If a common carrot be taken up and examined, there will 
be found many fine fibres, like hairs growing from its ſides : 
each of theſe examined with' a microſcope, will be found 
do be a root not going taper, but all the way of the fame big- 
; neſs broken off at the end, and ſending numerous fibres 
from its ſides; all theſe are extended to ſome length, and 
then appear broken off as the other; and it is very pro- 
bable from what is known to be the caſe in the turneps, 
that this horizontal rot is in its natural ſtate extended 
four, five, or ſix feet from the carrot, all the way of the 
ſame length, and all the way ſending out its lateral ſhoots 
or fibres which run upwards and downwards the whole 
ſpace of the ten or twelve inches of vegetable mould. 
If fo, from what a diſtance every way, and by what an im- 
ne number of channels does this plant receive nouriſh- 
ment 1 1 | 
| The uſe of digging the earth to a great diſtance every wa 
from the roots of ſuch plants as are deſired to thrive well, 
is evident from this: for theſe tender roots which in an 
open mould will run to fo many feet diſtance, are pinch- 
ed up, and deſtroyed when they come into a hard and 
undug earth. The advantage of having clear ſpaces be- 
tween, plants cultivated for uſe, is alſo plain from this, 
ſince they all have Tots, tho“ imperceptible to us, which 
- occupy thoſe ſpaces, and draw nouriſhment from them. 
Many plants are of a fort of amphibious nature, and 
grow as well in water as on land; the perſicaria ſalicis folio, 
or willow leaved arſmart, called when in the water, the 
long leaved pond- weed, is an inſtance of this kind. This 
in the water and on the land makes fo different an ap- 
| pn, that the old botaniſts have taken it for two dif- 
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kept ind floutiſhing ſtate for ſome time by the wet goth 
. — box. 2 ſhew us a uſe in the leve- 
rl parts of the roots of plants, which providence has wiſely 
allotted: for che ſervice of the whole, and which we can 
ethevitiſe have no idea p̃f. Every part of the rodts of the ſame 
plant is thus found to he capable, of ſupplyin all the reſt ; 
and it is evident, that the. ſeveral poftions of the roots in 
the mint gomtunicate one. with another by means of veſ- 


ſels which ſerve only ta carry water from the one to the other, 
whout mixing it with, the Juices of the plant. Such veſ- 
ſels of communication there muſt have been between the 
two ſets of roots of this mint, which muſt have paſſed 
'thro'- that part of the ſtalk of the plant, which was be- 
tween the two joints, tho' ſeyeral inches in length, and 
by theſe while one root was kept moiſt, the other was 
moiſtened by it, whether the upper one, or the lower one 
was in the moiſt place, and then the nouriſhment was 
carried up by both to the plant. 1 8 | 
From this we ſee the great uſe of tap roots to plants, and 
underſtand the reaſon why the lucerne, ſaint-foin, and 
"other plants which have long tap roots produce ſuch nume- 
ous branches and ſucceed ſo well in dry ſeaſons, when 
the ſhorter rooted plants are nearly deſtroyed. The earth 
at a great depth is always moiſt, and theſe. tap pots pene- | 
trating to that depth imbibe that moiſture, and ſend it up 
to the upper roots, which diſcharge it into the earth near 
the ſurface, as the upper roots of the mint do into the 
earth in the trough; and thence all the fibrillæ of the whole 
ſet of horizontal roots are ſupplied with a proper degree 
of, moiſture in the earth, where they run and grow almoſt 
as well as in moiſt weather. If this was not the caſe, the 
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, and afterwards drying it in the air. Mens 
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in ſandy ground 
The workmen 


oftrocolla of Germany is found 


ſcek after the HMeocolla by the direction of 
certain lumps, of a white marley matter, which th 
lying on the fands ; under this they always find a parcel of 
; rotten vegetable matter, branching out from a main ſtem or 
trunk, at ten or twelve feet deep up to the ſurface ; this rot. 
ten ſubſtance they call the rer off the gftevcolla ; and 
obſerve, that where the matter they ſeek after is not found 
round it at the time of their digging, they need only mark 
the place, and dig again a year afterwards, and they will 
find it formed in a perfect manner. 
near Frankfort is all of this kind; and we find the holes in 
the center of all the pieces, through which this root had 
, paſſed. It is fo tender that it uſuall 
e ſbeocolla, being expoſed to the air; 
ranſ. No 39. 


The debcoila found 


moulders away on the 
ut ſometimes they waſh 
See OSTEOCOLLA, | 
It is not eaſy to conceive what this is, unleſs the remains of 
foffile branches of trees; but even then it is as difficult to 
account for the formation of the g/teacolla about them, 23 
there is none of it found conereted where they are not. We 
have a ſort of gffeocalla found with us in what we call pe- 
trifying ſprings; but as this is done in the water, it is 
eaſter to conceive how it becomes ſo pure, than how a ſoft 
and pappy ſubſtance found in the midſt of a bed of ſand, 
comes not to have ſome ſand embodied in it. | 
in mathematics (Cyel. The extraction of the roy 
uantities, may be performed in a manner 


roots which are ſpread thro' the upper ſurface of the earth 


could be of no- ſervice to the plant in dry weather. =>} 
The ſtirring of the earth about the roots of plants has been a 
practice long uſed by our gardiners, who were well ac- 
quainted with the effects f it, tho' ignorant of its cauſe. 
The roots of plants ſend out horizontal fibres every way, 
and theſe ſend out fibrillæ on every fide from them, which | 
run thro! the whole upper ſtratum of vegetable mould: 


analogous to that uſed in arithmetic, for extracting the ram 
of numbers; and if the roo? cannot be accurately found, 
the proceſs may be continued indefinitely, which will 
"Thus the quantity a@ + x & being pro- 
] be found to be, 


vive a ſeries. 
poſed, its ſquare root 


every time this mould is ſtirred, a great number of theſe| 


fibres and fibrille are broken off, and the conſequence of 
this is, that they encreaſe in number, leveral new roots 
always ſhooting out in the place of one that was als Uh 
off; and as the number of roots is the great means of tl 
ſupply. of a plant, Oey time the earth is ſtirred, that 
number, and conſequen » fre ſupply is encreaſec. 1 
There ſeems 0d anger of the plant's being ſurfeited by an 
ever fupply: of pouriſeang this wax ; for we. ſce nature has 
provided for a diſcharge of the abundant [moiſture by. the 
other roots, as we find by; the water diſcharged into the 
earth. in the trough. It remains yet to try Whether the 
Auid thus evacuated. be pure water as receiyed, or be 52 
''tered into the nature of the plant. This cannot be cafily 
determined by mint; but if a ſtronger flayoured plant, 
ſuch; as garlick, be ſet in water, and part of 1 Lost 
placed in a bed of flower inſtead of earth, it will be ſoon 
ſeen whether the flower in this caſe be moiſtened as 1 
earth in the other, and the taſting it will ſhew whether 
it de moiſtened with pure water, or with water altered to 
1 and nature of the plant. Twlfs Horſchoeing Hul 
ye | | 


reparation of RooTs, there are ſeveral ways of preparing 


Iy alter them from their original form and appearance. 
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Mr. Colſon's Edit. 
But the extraction of roots may be 
author's binomial theorem, 
letter to Oldenburgh. .. 
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The method of extracting the roots of numbers, mentioned 


in the Cyclopædia under the head EXTRACTION, is the 
* * een long ago by Vieta, and is to be met 
with in almoſt all books of arithmetic and algebra, Mon. 
de Lagni and Dr. __ have given us much more expedi- 
tious methods, Dr. Halley's rules for the ſquare and cube 
are inſerted in the Cyclopædia, under APPROXIMATION ; 
only one of the formulæ for the cube is erroneouſly Pos: 
We ſhall here inſert the doctor's rules which exten 


aw of the continuation being obvious. 


JaaFb= Jan Tb, ET 2ae+ih 

/ &+b=5 P 2 8 2 ak a®+b 

y YI EO PTL or, a+ —** 
e, Fools ä 

Hadi 4 Hie & 104 or, + A A 


— 


Harze Vitae fn 
r 
1 2 242422 — os 
V. 8 + Meer arg, Z. 
For the application of theſe formulæ or rules, obſerve, that a 
denotes the neareſt root to that of the propoſed number, whe- 
ther greater or leſs than the true; and that ö is the difference 
axe: yew our 8 to the proper power, and the 
ropoſed number. Thus, if it were prox 
* a us, if it were propoſed, to extract 


be roo? of 2.31, the neareſt cube to it is 216, the roo! 
of which is 6 =, and the difference between —— 16 


„el The rt pied vm hr be = Lo + 
LT or SAT 4+ 3=3+/ 9. 8333 
="6:1358.- But 


or a + 


2 ſecond ſuppoſe 6. * approximation. For 


* 6.1358 S 4; ſden its cube will 
n Lair 894712, which is greater than the 
truth, and the difference 0,00085.38 4712 = b. There- 


tem Ee 7 

| e eka 2 8 * V 5 | 
+ Ngo ed: — ENTS. = 6.13579443- 
960195897 true to the ei teenth figure, which Dr. Halley 


2 — = 3.0679 
e +4 


1 


2 ©.0008 53894712 


"48 he computed wi in an hour. ' © 1 VA 
"_ 3 the method of working may be ſufficiently 
* the uſe of the double ſign + is obvious. When 

than the truth, then a* þ J repreſents the given 
greater than the truth, the propoſed 


number; but when a is 
number will be repreſented by a — 5. In the firſt caſe, 
| 1 Þ . 


the 70 is © a + x. AS 
. 1 2 g | m_ 


o - 
1 


and 


f . > 15> 0. 4 Yi nd: 4 41 
how ang, Laſt triple bs figures, of 


to the 
ſeventh power, and may eaſily be continued at pleaſure, the 


ROS 


4 6 
wo” | yr — — aa 
| * 5 4 . 
See Phil, Tranſ. Ne 210, or Lowthorp's Abridgment, 
Vol. 1. c. 1. Sect. xx. p. 81. Mac Laurin's Algebra, 
p. 242. 
neral theorems for approximation to the roots of 
powers are given. See alſo EQUATION, - 
For common uſe, theſe extractions may be moſt commo- 
diouſly performed by logarithms: dividing the logarithm of 
the power by the index of the required root, that is two 
for the ſquare, three for the cube, &c. the quotient is the 
„ e the root; which may therefore be found by the 
tables. | | | 
In ſome books we have tables of ſquare and cube numbers, 
by which the neareſt ſquare or cube to any propoſed num- 
ber within the limits of the table, may be found by in- 
ſpexion. Preftet has given a table of this kind in his Ele- 
mens des Mathematiques. | 
For the roots of adfected equations. See EQUATION: 
Seminal RooT." See the article SEMINAL. 


Cube Roo r, in geometry. Obſerve, that the cube roct of any quantity 
A? may be A, or . Y 3x A, . 
| 2 


pure 


This follows from what was ſhewn under the head UNIT v, 
that the cube roots of unity or 1 are 1, — —— 


7 


— 1 — 
2 


— Hence the cube roots of A or of Ix A? 


will be as above mentioned. Mac Laurin's Algebr. p. 226. 
where he ſhews the uſe of ſuch expreſſions. 
In general, every power has as many roots, real and imagi- 
nary, as there are units in the exponent of the power. Mac 
Laurin Ibid, p. 128. 
Impoſſible Roo is not only the ſquare rost of a negative quantity, 
but any other root denominated by any even number. Thus 


i 6 8 ö . 2 m | 
2M | | 


— x are all impoſſible roots, or quantities, 


Some call them imaginary roots or quantities. 5 
ROPALON, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the nymphaea, or water lilly, and alſo to the faba ægyptia of 
the river Nile. RE n , 


ROPE (Hel. Standing Ror zs, in a ſhip, the ſhrowds and 


ſtays are ſo called, becauſe they are not removed, unleſs to 
dn ene or ict might. = oo df 8 ef aaan 
ROQUET, in-zoology, the name of a ſpecies of American 
. .lizard, of ſmall ſize, and of a reddiſh-brown colour, yarie- 
| | gated with black and yellow ſpots. Its. fore legs are remark- 
by long for a creature of this kind ; its eyes are particu- 
1 larly vivid and ſparkling, and its head is carried conti- 
nually erect; and the creature is almoſt eternally in mo- 
| | tion, hopping about like a bird, and it uſually carries its 


tail bent into a ſemi- circle over the back. It is far from be- 


ing ſhy or timorous, and is delighted at the fight of men; 
when tired with play or with running, it will open its 
mouth and pant, and loll out its tongue as the dogs do. 
Kochefort, Hiſt. Antill. 24.6 9 Hl 
ROS (Cycl.-Ros mayalis, maydew, the dews that fall in the 


beginning of ſummer, particularly in this month, have great 


virtues attributed to them by many authors, when newly 
gathered and clean filtered. It is not of a watery appear- 


ance, or colourleſs, but is yellowiſh, and much reſembles 


the urine of a healthful perſon. "The common methods of 
putrifying water alſo have no effect on dew. Several quan- 

tities of it have been placed in digeſtion with different de- 
grees of heat, from that of dung to that of a ſand ſurface, 


but no putrefaction brought on it; though continued two 


months together; the heat, in whatever degree, ſerving to 
purify it, not to hurt it. The ſummer ſun, for all the hot 
months together, has no more effect on it. It only ſends out a 
green vegetable matter of the confetva kind which floats on 
the ſurface, and adberes to the ſides of the veſſel, and the 
whole quantity of the liquor remains as pure as before. 
| Though, theſe, common 
place in this fluid, a, much more ſimple proceſs will. 

quantity of, it be put into an open hen veſſel, and ſet 
in a cool ſhady 
i keep out duſt and inſects, it will-4p- three or four weeks 
putrefy and ſtink, and depoſite a large quantity af à black 
ment is this: a ſmall quantity of a.foul; matter fiiſt ſeparates 
' itſelf from the liqupr, and floats at the top in ſorm of a ſkin 
and another ſueceeds in its place at the top, which is ſoon 
after precipitated in the ſame manner. Thus the mud is 2 
| congerics. of theſe films one on another, If a wars of 
' dew be put into a: long and narrow. glaſs veſſel L 


i 


taken of with a ſpoon, and is very diſferant from the 
| mud, 


eparated to the bottom in the former experiment, 


Simſon's Algebra, p. 155. Where various ge- 


LILY: #3} 13S ann e ee eee 
methods of putrefaction 828 | 


place, with a, canvas fretched!oyer qt | 


' inſtead of ſinking, as ſoon as formed, will. combine. one 
with another at the top, and form a thick ſcum, which may be 


— . 
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markable account of a vegetable . oduction from this j 


20s 


and.thick flime : if a quanti of this be put 
* a being »pht and tic 2 or other ſuch wo and the water | 
3 wy un * will ſolnewhat ſhrink in twelve hours 
o ſalid as to take the form of | 

— — þ my 


2 white ſtarch, 
-We Have, in the Phi 


ſamewhat more tranſparent. 
phical Tranſactions, a very re- 


— > » 


it into a dauble veſſel, in 


n vir ut a 
. Te, -obi — ved, that after ſome days, the 


order to 


moisture was in u — _—_ 3 * a fault in 


' wvinte. This was a name given to the common wild Acacia 


.growing up out of the almoſt dry reſiduum. It was, he ſays, | 


.the luting of the junctures, and that a large was 


of a ſpungy and watery nature, and of the ſame nature with 


ſome. which he had ſeen growing out of rotten wood. The 
warmth employcd in this digeſtion was that of a balneum| 
marie. The probable account of. this is, that the ſeeds of 


this muſhroom, which are very light, and eaſily waſted 
about every where by the winds, had fallen into the jelly, 


Wee reſembles lump . 


c _ 


ROS 


ritzes and, rotuberances of the ſkin, which ſoon di 
OE, 5 in botany, the name r an nghary 12 
hich has given. gręat trouble to the commentators on the 


| # - of the antients. 


The Arabian writers, Aviſenna, Serapion, and others 
The "two Links of carob or — 8 the one = 
lent, and endued with'the virtye of a gentle Purgative, the 
VM FR OB eee ben gde oth 

is laſt they have diſtingui Gm * the 
of the naba Cd pod ＋* aljembut. They 1 2 * 
ſcriptions, that the aljemmbut 1 is like the? «Tye ſo run the 
old tranſlations, but the true meani e original is 2 


tree, and the tree which produced the nabath&an 

mp be very well likened to this; it being, in reality, 
x; ba ſpecies of the acacia, and the ſuccus acaciæ, or in. 

ſpiſſated acacia juice of the hops 5 being, - ty Il 


. made oſtentimes from the unripe fruit of 


ſpec 
in the time of its being expoſed; and finding it a pro- ROSARIA, among the Romans, a kind of rfumes, ſo called, 


per nidus, had, by means vp; the additional warmth, which 
4s alſo greatly beneficial. to all the muſhroom claſs, been ſet | 


a growing, and arrived at their perfection in the form of the |ROSARY (Cyl. 


parent plant they fell from. There are in the ſame paper 
other odd 8 of productions of the animal kingdom, 


In the fame dew, which might puzzle any one not verſed in- 


iments of this kind with fluids. In one of the veſ- 

ſels of this det he found millepides, * from the com- 
mon kind in ſome particulars. Theſe, were the common 
water — z and in another he found a quantity of 
n matter, probably a conferva, with numerous eulz of 
inſects inhabiting itz for in a few days there were produced 
from this a vaſt number of flies. Another parcel of the dito, 


(et in an open glaſs, was found after ſome days filled R 


with the eulæ of the common t, and the flies were 
-Hatched from theſe. Phil. Tranſ. 4 

It is cafy for a bad philoſopher to inf from theſe accounts 
the equivocal generation of theſe creatures in the water ; 


but the inſight we have had into the wonders of nature in the | | 


inſet world are ſuch, that at preſent we know their gene- 
ration to be in many ſpecies, particularly in the gnat and fly 
kinds, from the eggs of their parents depoſited in water, or 


any watery fluids, and that common ditch water will at any 4 


— do what the deto does in mY eye oy 3 
Ros olis, ſundew, in botany, the name of a genus of plants 
. of which . theſe. The The ler bs of che. 
cokicems. Kind; compoſed of ſeveral” leaves, arr in a 
circular form. The cup is tubular, and the which 
ariſes from it is at length converted inte ade pine 
Fruit, Which at the extremity, diſcovers a number 
-of oblong, ar r ſeeds. To theſe marks, gp» 
NK are covered e 
DI, 
es enume by ournefart are 
theſe.” 1. The common round leaved 2. The 
common e 3. The perennial uch 
deaved Tas Lege _ 2 e 55 40 


42 with leaves like 2 e of the ſmaller ee. Tas 


=: 


Inft. p. 244- bY 
ROSA, the roſe. See te ance Roos; GIRLS? 
Nos A crucis, in church hiſtory, See eee en, Gel. 
Ros A 2 in ann a name given o ſome authors tof white very ſweet flower. 33. The ſingle cinnamon 79. 


the piony. 
kw unonis, in botany, a a name e given by fome authors t 


— 22 roſaceus fur, in botany, a term uſed to 
2 flowers, as are compoſed of ſeveral petals or 
leaves, Pra in a ſort of circular form, like thoſe of the roſe: 
ſuch are the flowers of the piony, crowfoot, cinquefoil, S. 
In this ſort of flowers the diſpoſition only of t e leaves is 
regarded, their number being of no conſequence. It is very 
ſeldom that the number is two or four, except in the circa 
and The moſt frequent number of leaves in theſe 
flowers is five, and ſuch as have four differ from the cruciform 
Howers, not only i in their diſpoſition, but in this, that the | 
number is in the ſame ſpecies indeterminately four, five, or 
ſut, as is the caſe in the clematitis, the capers, and the ſpe- 
cies of rue, whereas in the cruciſorm ones it is ever con- 
Kant. See Tab. I. of Botan any, Claſs . Tier Inf. p. 2 

ROSACLORUM, or according to ſome authors rg ers, 
a'fine red-uſed to enamel on gold with. It is prepared in 
this manner: take ten pound of cryſtal glaſs, put it into a 

pot, and when: it is well melted, add to it, at twice, a 


either from their being chiefly made w roles, or becauſe they 
had a moſt exquiſite odour. 
Ti is a word frequently met with in the antient 
hiſtories of Ireland, and uſed to expreſs a peculiar fort of 
baſe money coined "abroad, in the form of the penny, cur 
rent in that kingdom ; but of ſo much baſer an alloy, that 
it was not worth quite half the real value of the penny. "This 
and many other ſuch coins Ree n and it was * 
death to import any of them by Edward the firſt in 3 
ROSBOTH, a word uſed by {« authors to expreſs a ak 
excreſcence from any part. 


"OY a name given T ſome medical writers to the 
meaſles 


double l black reſe. i af 8 a red 4d which * . 
open. 5. The ſingle pale red 50% 
egg. ot rar nh 


ro/e. he ſingle purple ro 
ey 14: The 4 75 ngih chang 
rod and 1 ie oſe. 7 Bs 
pernel Varl 
fm F THe" x ek 1 i 


ntly variegat 
ue KI LE 5 


\ (mall w 
% The tap t . 


he ſingle flowered x 


. The n 22. Hbeeva- 
ö — a muſk roſe. The 5 The large flowered. e 
Prickl 3 EE dere 2 ptickles 
485 "curled lea 10 Aptos wh | Rowen, 26, 
; , De Common Wzth 2 pale iweet Wet. 
355 The wild 7 1 oe A 1 red no The 
Sable flowered | og 241 wild Nit. 29. The lin. 

of oe briar,, wi flowers. 30. The common 


| Ag e flowered vet 3 31. The wild roſe with rel 
very ſweet ſcented flowers. 32. The wild A with 2 


. 1 05 The double 2 . Meß roſe, Ih The 5 
— roſes. he double y 


N w + very 
| thorny eld 3 with double yellow he: The _ a 
The dwarf very thorny, re with red flowers. 40. The 
dwarf alpine roſe, with ſmall roumdiſh pimpernel leaves, 
| and very little lowers, of à livid red. 47. The wild dwat 
red roſe, 42. The great wild apple roſe. 43. The white 
held * + 44+ The creeping white: field 5 7. 45. The 
' ſmalleſt roſe. 46. The two Lone be reſe without 
prickles. 47. "The pate red mo he white 
; mouth The double A i roſe. 50. 
The ſingle purple mouth roſe, 51. The crimſon -ra/e. 52. 
The Frankfort xo/e with a thick: cup, which does not open 
| its lowers ; and 53. T 2 wild roſe or briar wil large hair 
fruit. Tourn. ink. p 
Wie have a an? 99, of eſe beautiful deut preſeriel in 
our — oe ſome few of which are natives of aur own cour 
DSTI - e by 38 l 
are all propagated either I, by layers, or * 2 
ing them on the other ſin: of af 8 ihe fall merit 


ellen ptactiſed, but is ey bo ot 
do not naturally ſhoot vig an Ho el en nk eb 
or no ſuckers. The beſt 25 of ro 31 ſtocks is the 


D the ſeaſon fot doing © and 2 
care ——— Uns yh 1 — no ſick 

hot dr ; bor dheſe would — ſtarve tte ud. I 
| Gardner $ Dia. > 
When roſes are to be 


LEES 


1 


ROS 


ot well the firſt year, but if ſuffered to remain on 
_—_— longer, they grow woody, and often fail, 
But the beſt method of obtaining vigorous plants, is, by lay- 
ine down the ſhoots 3 this is to be done in autumn, and b 
2 autumn following they will have taken root ſo well, 
that may be taken off from the old plant, and removed 
to the places where they are to remain. Theſe may be 
tranſplanted any time from October to April, but the earlier 
ter. | oy EP 
FA in general, delight in a rich moiſt ſoil, and an open 
Gtuation, in which they will produce 7 co quantity of flow- 
ers, and thoſe much more beautiful when they are on 
a dry foil and ſhady ſituation. ; | 
All the pruning they require 1s to have their dead wood cut, 
and their ſuckers taken away every autumn; and if there are 
any Very luxuriant branches they may be ſhortened, and the 
this will ſupply the other parts of the tree with freſh 
— Miller's Gardners Dict. 


Eſſence of Ross. There is ſcarce a more valuable perfume in| 


the world than the eſſence of damalk reſes, and ſcarce any thing 
is obtained from its as with more difficulty and in leſs quan- 
tity. All eſſences or e ential oils are, while in the plant, con- 
tained in certain veſicles, lodged in different parts, and of 
different ſtructure; theſe veſicles are in the 74 particu- 
larly ſmall and tender, and are placed very ſuperficially ; the 
conſequence of this is, that there is originally but a very lit- 
tle of this eſſence in the flower, and this is the very ſubject that 
will be diffipated and loſt when the flowers are gathered and 
thrown in a heap together, as they are ſucculent, and very 
quickly heat in lying together. 'T'o avoid all diſſipation and 
waſte of this choice eſſence, the ro/es ſhould be thrown into the 
{till as ſoon as gathered, and diſtilled with very little water, 
and that in a balneum marie ; then the fire is to be conti- 
nued ſo long as the flowers float ſeparate about in the water; 
but as ſoon as ever they form themſelves into a cake, and 
ſick to the bottom, the diſtillation ſhould be finiſhed, as they 
then yield no more eſſence. With all theſe precautions, 
however, it is with great difficultly we can procure any eſ- 
ſence of roſes. What we obtain by this diſtillation being 
chiefly a very odoriferous and fragrant water. In the warmer 
countries the ſame caution affords a larger quantity of oil, 
which may be ſeparated and preſerved under the name of the 
eſſence. In Italy they make ſome quantity of it, but there 
it is very dear; a vaſt quantity of the flowers yielding only 
a very little efſence, and that being thick and troubleſome 
in the procuring, as it every where ſticks to the veſlels. 
It is to be obſerved, that the ſeaſon of the year, as to wet or 


dry, makes a very great difference in the eſſential oils of all | 


Plants ; they are mh much finer in dry and hot ſeaſons 
than in cold and moiſt : we find our roſe water in England 


much finer, and more fragrant, though diſtilled in the ſame | 


proportion in hot and dry ſummers than in colder and rain 
ones ; and Mr. Geoffroy gives an account that he ſucceeded, 


one very hot and dry year, in the making eſſence of roſes in 
France, in the following manner. 


As the roſes were brought to him freſh gathered, he turned | 


them immediately into the ſtill ; and drawing over the water 


into a glaſs matraſs, when it had ſtood by ſome time, and | 


was perfectly cold, he diſcovered ſome of the eſſence fixed 
to the ſides of the matraſs, and the ſurface of the water co- 
_ en a thin e pellicle. All the contents of the 
natraſs were put to filter through a paper, ſu ed by a fine 
linnen cloth; and the filtrated * — 3 — roſes 
for many ſucceeding diſtillations, the produce of which was 
all filtered through the ſame paper. After a long courſe of 
Giſtillations, with freſh flowers every time, but ſtill with the 
fame veſſels and the ſame water, there was found in the 
Paper of the filtre a quantity of thick eſſence; this being 
—_ — waſhed out of the paper with a ſmall quantity of 
J e moſt fragrant of the water, and aſterwards ſeparated pure 
rom its ſurface was very white, and extremely fra- 
— and as thick as fine butter. This is not the only 
ellential oil which naturally concretes into this firm ſtate; oil of 
en. though fluid, When diſtilled, always concretes in 
- 22 manner on the firſt approach of cold; and another 
0 this kind is that of the laurel, which is uſed in ſome 
55 ces, though very improperly, to give the ſcent and taſte of 


kink almonds, or apricot kernels, to foods of different 


: taught us how to a larger 
Milatz of the ntial oil of roſes than * in G. 
ion, by the previous addition of mineral acids, as 


2 ſpirit of ſalt, vitriol, &e, thereto; which increaſe the 


mentation, and joining with the oi render it more liquid, 


I to be raiſed by heat. He adviſed a perfumer, who 


b with ſpirit of vitriol, by which means | 

inero mers upon diſtillation, found his quantity of oil 
perfumers keep the ſtructure 

i os DP © of the veſſel they em- 

wn eve Siſtillation in great ſecret, Mr. Homberg tells 


the top to receive the water 


Suepr., Vox. It which muſt often be poured 


ge convenient till, that opens in a tube at | 


upen the roſes to bring over the eil with it; this it does 


the till alſo opens below, that the flowers, when they will 
yield no more oil, may be eaſily taken out; but the prin- 
cipal contrivance is the figure of the veſſel which receives 
the oi; this is made like an ordinary matraſs, from the 
lower part of the belly whereof comes a tube, as from an 
old faſhioned cruet, and riſing to the bottom of the neck 
of the receiver, it bends outwards ; ſo that though the veſ- 
ſel uſually contains but two or three French pints, it con- 
veniently receives and lets paſs many hundred pints of the 
roſe water, without any neceflity of being changed ; for a 
change would loſe the ſmall quantity of the oi] obtained. 
The water diſtilled runs through a pipe into a ſecond re- 
ceiver : the oil being lighter than the water, floats upon its 
ſurface, and adheres to the neck of the veſſel as high as 


the aperture of the little pipe, while the water runs from 


the bottom of the firſt receiver into the ſecond. See Mem. 

de V Acad. des Sciences, 1700. 

Mr. Homberg obſerves that this ſtill may be uſeful to draw 

off any kind of precious eſſential oils, 

Ros? fy, in natural hiſtory, the name given by authors to a 

peculiar ſpecies of fly found very frequently on roſe buſhes, 

and produced out of a baſtard caterpillar, which feeds on the 
leaves of that tree. 
The male of this fy has a long body, the female a ſhort and 
thick one; ſhe depoſits her eggs in ſmall holes, which ſhe 
makes in the bark of the young branches, and for this pur- 
poſe is furniſhed with a very remarkable inſtrument placed 
at the hinder part of the body, which is a kind of ſaw. 

This is a four winged fy, and is ſo common on roſe buſhes, 
that it is ſcarce poſſible to miſs it in any of the ſummer 

months; and the parts of the branches where it has depoſited 
its eggs, are ſo vitiated by it, that they alſo are eaſily known. 
They are uſually ſwelled to a greater bigneſs, than either 
the part above or below them, and' are uſually ſomewhat 
bent; they are often black on the underſide, and among 
this blackneſs the holes made for the eggs, and often the eggs 
in them may be ſeen. The head and breaſt of this fy are 
black. Its wings alſo are edged with black, its body is 
ellow, and its Sin yellow, with a few black ſpots. 

f theſe flies be obſerved in a ſummer morning, as they are 
crawling upon the branches of the re tree, they will ſoon 
be found at work for the depoſiting of their eggs. Theſe 
Creatures give us a very good opportunity of obſerving the 
manner in which they perform this, as they are of a very 
fluggiſh diſpoſition, and will ſtand ſtill even to be taken be- 
tween the fingers; ſo that when one of them is in a 

proper ſituation, it may be examined, by bringing the eye 
near it, and by uſing the common magnifying glaſſes, 
without quitting its place or its work; and if there be leaves 
of the tree, or ſmall branches of it in the way, they may be 
removed without diſturbing the creature. aumur s Hiſt 
Inſ. Vol. 9. p. 145. | | 
As ſoon as the fly has found a proper place for her eggs, ſhe 
directs the hinder part of her body downwards, and open- 
ing a pair of ſcaly ſubſtances hoes near her tail, ſhe thruſts 
out from between them an inſtrument r repreſenting 
two common ſaws, with ſharp teeth and ſmooth backs; 
when ſhe has ſo placed theſe, that their points touch the 
bark, ſhe preſſes down her body in order to force the points 
to enter, and afterwards continues this preſſure till the whole 
length of both ſaws is immerſed in the wood. If the whole 
be nearly examined, however, it will be found that a ſim- 
le preſſure is not all the means employed to force them in ; 
— that as ſoon as ever the points are entered the bark, 
the two ſaws begin to work by means of tendons and muſ- 
cles made for that purpoſe, and are moved about exactly as 
the common ſaw in the hand of a carpenter ; only that as 
there are two of them, they always move the contrary 
way, one being forced in while the other is drawn out; 
by this means they become a ſupport to one another. 

As theſe inſtruments are extremely ſmall, they would not 
naturally cut an opening large enough for the receiving and 
covering the egg which is to be depoſited there. The crea- 
ture therefore uſes great art and addreſs in the working with 
them, She opens the branch, not by making a bare punc- 
ture, but in the ſame manner in which a ſurgeon opens a 
vein, by plunging the point of his lancet * in, 
and then raiſing it out obliquely; and, in order to enlarge 
the width of the wound, ſhe es the teeth of each of the 
ſaws work forcibly againſt the ſides of it at every return. 
When the aperture is thus made of a . ze, the 
creature immediately draws. out the ſaw, and preſſing her 
body down upon the bark, depoſits an egg in the hole ; im- 
— — after which, ſhe covers the orifice with a viſcous 
fluid, which bubbles up in the manner of ſoap ſuds, and 

ſerves at once to preſerve the egg, and to prevent the wound- 
ed fibres of the tree from decaying too ſoon. Ib. p. 150. 

When the laying. of one egg is thus finiſhed, the crea- 
ture moves a little way forward or backward on the 
branch, and then begins the like operation for another egg, 
and goes on in this manner till ſhe has laid her whole ſtore. 


If the branch be all the way proper to receive them ſhe lays 
Kkk * * them 


but very lowly, and fo requires that its quantity be large; 
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them in a train, twenty or more, at ſmall diſtances, in a 
trait line before one another; but if ſhe finds the branch 
become leſs proper for her purpoſe after ſhe has laid three or 


four, ſhe leaves it and ſeeks out another, where ſhe finiſhes | 


what ſhe had there begun. There is not any apparent dif- 
ference in the ſeveral young branches of the ſame roſe tree, 


chat can ſhew us why one is, and another is not proper for | 
this purpoſe ;z but the creature herſelf is very curious in her- 
choice, and uſually examines a great number before ſhe fixes 
| | one. "The operation might ſeem very difficult | 
to ſo ſmall an animal; but though the creature be of a very 


upon 2 


ſluggiſh diſpoſitioh, in all reſpeéts, it ſeems to find no trou- 
ble in this, and will uſually finiſſr the laying fix eggs in this 


manner in half an hour. The apertures are ſo ſmall, that 
there are uſually about fifteen of them in the ſpace of an 
inch, and yet there is always a ſmall ſpace between each, | 


and thoſe above and below it. On ſtripping the batk from 


one of theſe branches, the wounds are ſeen t6 enter into 
the wood, and reſemble ſo many openings of a vein, by a 


ſurgeon in blood letting. In each of theſe there is depoſited 


one egg, which is conſiderably large, of a yellow co- | 


lour, and pointed at ofie'end. If the branch of a ſe tree, 
in which the eggs of this inſect are thus depoſited, 

mined from time to time afterwards, the part where they 
are placed will be found to change colour, the bark will turn 
brown and then black, and the wounded parts will elevate 


themſelves above the reſt of the ſurface, and reſemble a 


ſtring of beads, or a long chain of olives. This elevation 


of the wounded parts is not to be attributed to the growth 
of them; but they are, on the contraty, ſo far deſtroyed, 
as to be rendered incapable of increaſe that way. This ſwel- 
ling is owing to another very ſingular cauſe, which per- 


haps. nature does not give us another inftance of in] 
the whole animal world. The egg daily increaſes in| 


fize after it is laid, and this is very evidently ſeen on 
opening the ſeveral lodgments, formed at different times ; 
thoſe which have been made two or three days, al- 
ways containing eggs more than twice as large as 


thoſe made within a few hours. It is to be obſerved, in fa- 


vour of this ſtrange occurrence, that the egg of this creature 
is not covered with a hard ſhell in the manner of a bird's 
egg; but only 
brane; but then all other eggs of inſects are in the ſame 
manner covered with a diſtenſible membrane, not a hard 


ſhell, and yet none of them are ever known to increaſe in 
ſize after their being laid. The egg, in thus increaſing in 


ſize, raiſes up the wood and the bark which cover it; and 
in conſequence of this, the train of eggs make a ſtring of 
regular elevations of the part, as the egg increaſes, and the 
tumor grows larger; the aperture at the ſurface grows alſo 


to the leaves and begins eating. 

There is, beſide this ſpecies, another fy of the ſame genus, 
produced from a baſtard caterpillar of the roſe tree, and 

of the ſame ſhape and ſtructure of parts with this, 


but differing in colour: the head and breaſt of this #y | 


are of a deep violet colour, the body is yellow, and 
the legs and wings are of a ſomewhat paler violet 
\ tinge. This creature alſo depofites its eggs in holes, made 


in the branches of the roſe tree, by means of a double | 


ſaw placed at the hinder part of the body; but, as the 


former ſpecies wy them in a ſingle ſtrait line, this diſpoſes | 


them in a very beautiful and very regular manner in two 
rows. Two eggs are firſt laid by the creature, at ſome 
ſmall diſtance, ſideways, one from another, but at the ſame 
height of the branch. The bottoms of theſe meet almoſt 
one with the other; but their tops are expanded a little, fo 
that they make an acute angle, or expreſs the ſhape of the 
letter V; behind theſe there are placed two others, making 
a ſomewhat wider angle, and ſo behind theſe two others. 
Thus the creature frequently depoſits ten, twelve, or four- 


teen pair of eggs, which are all placed at ſome ſmall diſtance | 


from one another, and are ſeparated into two diſtin rows 
by an intermediate line. Theſe are not ſo well defended 
from injuries as the eggs of the former ſpecies, and are 
entirely buried in the wood; and lodged in ſuch large 
holes, that they appear naked even when firſt, laid. 
\ Mr. Valliſnieri, who has elegantly deſcribed this inſect, 
' obſerves, that as the ſaws of the former ſpecies are toothed 
only on one fide, having a flat back in the manner of our 
common ſaws, thoſe of this ſpecies are toothed both ways : 
he obſerves alſo, that the two pieces which make a caſe for 

' theſe ſaws, and which are opened to give them paſſage when 
they are to be uſed, are each of them hollow, and are of the 
eateſt uſe to the creature ; the one ſerving as the paſlage for 
eggs, the other for that of the glutinous liquor with which 

the creature covers the wound in the wood, after depoſiting 


her egg in it. But Mr. Reaumur, in comparing the ſize of | 
the * when new laid, with the aperture, which this au- 
thor ſuppoſes it to be depoſited through, is of opinion that 


it is much too large to have gone through ſuch a paſlage ; 
be alſo obſerves, that the may 2 $ be 8 


: of the body by 2 fingers; but 


— 


—_ — 


exa- 


with a thin, and eaſily diſtenſible mem- 


—— — 


- that, in this caſc, they 


another very ſmall one which is fou 


of this ſhrub, it therefore always is ſeen 
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are always ſeen iſſuing out at the 
1141 ne io be be n reo. e434 4 


anus. 


The rofe tree ſeems the peculiar favourite of theſe ſorts of 


deſcribed; there is 


abundance in the months of April and May. This is ever 


flies, for beſide the two ſpecies 3 


way ſhaped like the large kinds, but it is all over black 


except ſome white. ſpots on the legs; the ſaw of this ſmall 
infect is not of a ſufficient ſtrength to penetrate the branches 


upon the! 
and depoſits its little eggs in a row of holes made 15 fr. 


middle rib of a leaf. It is to be obſerved that all the falſe 


or baſtard caterpillars produce theſe ſerrated flies; yet it is 
very ſingular that they do not all make the ſame apparent 
uſe of their ſaws that theſe do. The fly produced by the 
falſe caterpillar of the gooſeberry, always Arat its eggs in 
ſingle rows along the middle ribs of the leaves; but the eggs 
are notes into them by holes made for that purpoſe,” but 
are merely laid along upon the ſurface. It may be however, 


that the creature makes a wound where every egg is to 


2 * > 
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Ros galls, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors to 
wider in proportion, ſo that the worm, when hatched out of | 
it, finds no difficulty in getting out, but immediately crawls | 


wound in them, the eggs all lay upon the ſurface, but they 


- The ſcarcer kind is uſually found on the young ſhoots, and 
on the heps or fruit, and is of a woody ſubſtance z the other 


mon ſubſtance of the white wood or blea of trees, and 


poſed of tufts of hair, are however in reality made up 


_ laments are of a reddiſh or 


be depoſited; which though not large enough to receive it, 
may yet ſuffice to afford a neceſſary moiſture to it. My. 


Reaumur was at the pains to keep ſome of the falſe: caterpillars 


produced from the eggs of this fly the whole ſeaſon, and 
obſerve them through all their changes. When they had 
eaten ſufficiently in the caterpillar ſtate, they crept into the 
earth which .he had put into the bottom of his boxes, and 
then changed into chryſaliſes in a double covering of a ſilky 


matter of their own ſpinning ;- they remained all the wiu- 


ter in this ſtate, and in the ſucceeding ſpring came forth out 
of the earth in form of flies. This author obſerves, that on 
putting a male and female together into another box, in 
which there were ſome branches of gooſeberry ' buſhes, the 
female immediately ſearched out the proper places for de- 
poſiting her eggs, and laid ſeveral before his face in ſingle 
rows on the moſt prominent part of the ribs of the leaves: 


the creature ſeemed to give herſelf all the motions that the 
. other ſpecies. do in piercing the branches of the roſe tree, 


before the depoſiting of every egg; but that on examining 
the places afterwards, he never could find any mark of a 


were ſo firmly fixed on the place, that there was no remoy- 
ing them without breaking them, and a piece of the ſkin 
was always left behind, which ſtuck faſt on the place and 
covered the hole if there was any. There are alſo ſome 
other ſpecies of theſe fies, which make no apparent uſe of 
the curious . ſaws they have behind: yet they all are poſſeſſed 
of them. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. Vol. 9. p. 160. See the 
article SERRATE Flies. 8 6 


certain unnatural productions of the roſa ee or dog 
roſe, occaſioned by the bites of inſects: there are two kinds 
of theſe, the one very common, the other more rare. 


is hairy and ſpungy and is found on the old branches. The 
woody kind uſually appears in the months of June and 
July, and is always found in cluſters. Theſe are compoſed 
of ten, twelve, or more galls of different ſizes and figut 
ſome round, others oblong, ſome of the ſize of an oli 
and others not larger than a pea. They are of the com. 


when ſituated on the fruit they prevent its ripening a 
make a very ſingular figure. They are of a reddiſh colo 
and are uſually ſmooth and gloſſy, but ſometimes they at 
beſet with ſhort and fine prickles. | 
The hairy roſe gall is too common, and too ſingular a fg 
to have eſcaped the obſervation of perſons in all ages; " 
has been introduced into medicine in many parts of 


world, and is at this time preſcribed in Germany, 7 
reduced to powder, in diarrhceas, dyſenteries and other dt 
orders of the bowels, and to promote urine and br 


ſtone. Theſe ro/e galls, though they appear at firſt ſight x 


ſeveral ſmall galls growing from a bud on the branch 1 
forming a cluſter on the part. They are of an oblong 


gure and reſemble the ſhape of a plum-ſtone. Bat 
of them is the habitation of a fingle worm, each hals 


one cell in the center. This is perfectly ſmooth and We 
on the inſide, but from the outer ſurface of each o |} 
ſeparate galls there go off. a vaſt number of filaments wil 
uniting and intermingling with one another form one 51 
plex maſs, and give the whole cluſter the figure of — 1 
of the bigneſs of an Indian or horſe cheſnut. 


The 
iſh colour, and are 0. 
nearly an inch in length. They are called by ſome . 
but very improperly, having no true character of a with 
but- being of a rough ſurface, flatted, and branched u. 
ſeveral ſhorter filaments growing from their ſides. The 
cles within, from which theſe grow, are of a hardnels 1 
than that of moſt ſpecies of wood. Though theſe 7 
uſually found on the branches of the ſhrub, and "fo 
from the buds or eyes of young ſhoots, and are wee 
ſuppoſed by authors to be the vitiated matter of hu 


ROT 


We have five or ſix different ſpecies or varieties of this 


ROS 


leaves divided into theſe filaments, yet they 


| Dey wing to the middle 'rib of a ſingle] ſhrub in our gardens; they grow wild in the ſouth of 
are ſometimes gem] 4 Mu all their filaments, — France, and in Sin and Italy, 0 rocks near the ſea where 
leaf, — Mo no vitiated leaves to form them. Reaumur's | they multiply prodigiouſſy. With us they grow the moſt 
there gr 126. . age? 3 £i5t 1 e vigorouſly on a moiſt rich ſoil, but they are much ſweeter 
Hiſt. Ini. NY * 3 and the ſmooth ones before deſcribed ſcented when on a poor ſoil, and on ſuch they bear the ſe- 
Though thele £2 Ferent in external appearance, yet on a] verity of our ſeaſons much better, than where they grow 


di 

| ag hs they appear to be mor e. Kally allied 
chan might be ſuſpected. They are doubtleſs both the work 
of the ſame inſect, and their principal difference is, that the 
one is ſmooth, and the other covered with theſe filaments. 
It is to be obſerved however, that the ſmooth ones have 
ſometimes a fort of ſhort ty ſpines _ mon kad 
| diments of - theſe hairs ; and there ſeem to 

thels ſew the ru ſometimes leſs hairy, and 


more freely. | | 

They are all propagated by planting flips or cuttings of 
them, in the ſpring of the year, on a bed of light freſh 
earth, and when they are rooted, they are to be removed 
into the places where they are to remain. The beſt ſeaſon 
for doing this is in Auguſt, if they are planted later than 
this, they ſeldom live through the winter ; therefore ſuch as 
are not tranſplanted at this time ſhould be left till the fol- 


| times more 
mig s ul de middle degrees between the two ſorts. lowing ſpring, when March is a very good time for remov- 
The naked galls are uſually larger and of a more ſpungy] ing them; and if this be done in ſhowery weather they take 
texture than the hairy ones; which is owing to all the] root almoſt immediately. The plants are ſometimes killed in 


cold winters in our gardens, but when by accident they have 

rooted themſelves in an old wall, as is often the caſe, they 

ſtand all weathers unhurt, which is owing to their being 

ſtunted and their roots dry. 

The flowers of roſemary. are uſed on many occaſions in me- 

dicine; they are cephalic, good in all nervous and hyſte- 
ric caſes, and are ingredients in many compoſitions of the 
ſhops; they are eſteemed of great ſervice in apoplexies, palſies, 
vertigoes and epilepſies. They ſtrengthen the ſight, are good 
againſt a ſtinking breath; they are alſo preſcribed in obſtructi- 
ons of the liver and ſpleen: the conſerve of the flowers is 
an excellent thing to bring other medicines in theſe inten- 
tions into form, when they are intended to be given in bo- 
luſes and electuaries. 3 5+ Hex 
The hungary water ſo long famous in England and elſe- 
where, is made of the flowers of roſemary dittilled with recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine. 
OSMARUS, in zoology, the name of an animal called 
alſo by ſome the ſea horſe, and more uſually known by the 
name morſe. See MoRsE, : 
ROSOMACHA, in zoology, a name given to a ſpecies of 
hiæna. They are, ſays Olaus, taken by hunters chiefly on 


uld have formed the filaments, being united 
and wrought up into the body of the galls.  Thereks alſo 
another variety of the ſmooth kind, which might appear an 
- abſolutely diſtinct ſpecies. This is a ſingle and large gall of 
a ſmooth ſurface and ſpungy but woody texture. When 
cut open, it is found to contain ſeveral cells, each 1n- 
habited by one worm; and when nearly examined is 
found to be a congeries of as many ſmaller galls as there are 
cells, which have grown firmly together. A 
All theſe galls of the roſe tree afford the ſame ſpecies of 
worms, and the ſame ſpecies of flies. The proper inhabi- 
tants, however, are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed by the moſt 
curioùs obſerver from the great variety of ſpecies which are 
found in them; all produced of the eggs of other flies, 
whoſe worms are of the carnivorous kind, and are 
lodged-in the gall, not to feed on the juices of the tree, 
but on the fleſh of the proper inhabitant, When 
the parent fly who gives origin to the galls has depoſited | R 
her eggs, and the tumor in conſequence begins to be formed, 
an enemy of this kind pierces the covering, and ſends | 
in her offspring to feed on the inhabitant. "Theſe are flies 
of the ichneumon kind, and ſeveral ſpecies of them are 


matter, which ſho 


of great beauty. All the flies deſcribed by authors as iſſu- 


ing out of this gall ſeem to have been of this kind: the 


proper inhabitant being a ſmall black fly of no great beauty | 


is diſregarded, while the others have been particularly de- 
' ſcribed. Mentzelius has given an elegant account of a 


ſpecies whoſe back is of a fine blue and its belly purple, | 
gold | 


and others have figured and deſcribed greeniſh and 
coloured ones, but theſe are all ichneumons, all bred of de- 
vouring enemies which have fed on the proper inhabi- 
tants of the 
their cells. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inſ. Vol. 6. p. 254. 
Oil / Rosxs. See eſſence of RosEs, ſupra. 
ROSEA, a name 9 
St. Anthony's fire. | 
ROSLAND, in our old writers, heathy land, or ground- full 
of ling; alſo watry and mooriſh land. 1. Inſt. 5. Blowir. 
ROSMADIAN, a name uſed by the alchemiſts for what they 


R = 3 of the philoſophers. 


diſtinct genus of plants, the characters of which are, that 
e cup is a perianthium compoſed of one leaf, tubulated, 
and flatted in its upper part; its rim is erect and labiated, 
the upper lip whole, and the lower indented in three places. 
The flower is a ſingle petal in form of a tube, and longer 
= the cup. It is labiated at the extremity ; the upper 
bb is ſhort, erect, divided into two ſegments, acute, and has 
mri, od. the lower lip is bent back, and is trifid, the 
lateral ones are narrow, the ſtamina are two pointed fila- 
ments bent toward the upper lip and longer than it, the 
| —_—y are ſingle. The piſtil has a quadrifid germen, 
e ſtyle is of the length, figure, and ſituation of the ſta- 
b and the ſtigma ſingle and acute. The cup holds in its 
_ four oval ſeeds. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 6. 
Th - ers of reſemary, according to Tournefort, are theſe. 
; be: ower conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind; 
* + oo lip is bifid, and turned backwards and upwards, 
og 8 orned with crooked ſtamina; the under one is divid- 
e three ſegments, the middle one being larger than 
me reſt, and hollowed in the 
as ig — two or three 
l 9 W. ich is. 1 
part. of in. fixed in 
which afte 
the cu 
The 


theſe. 1 Th 
0 den roſemary. 
2. The ſilver 1 den roſe "of The b leaved 
arg. e variegated leaved roſemary. 5. The 
5 oor Piked purple flowered — roſe . 
Ge in flower 
x in 
wach approaching 


or ſeed may be known b 
woody ſtalks, narrow leaves, and a ſmell 
to that of camphar, Turn. Inſt. p. 198. 


galls and lived and transformed themſelves in 
wen by ſome authors to the eriſipelas or 


V, roſmarinus, in the linnzan ſyſtem of botany, a 


ſegment large and hollow with a narrow baſe, the 


The ſeveral ſpecies of 


account of their ſkins, which are much eſteemed by people 
of fortune for robes, as being variegated with very bright 
colours reſembling flowers. Heym. lex univ. in voc. See 
the article HNA. | | 
' ROSPUS, a name uſed by ſome authors for the ſtrange fiſh 
called the rana piſcatrix, or frog fiſh. Willughby's Hiſt, Piſc. 
p-. 86. See RANA. . v0 
ROSSE, in ichthyology, the name given by Bellonius to that 
kind of the cyprinus of Artedi which we call the roach. See 
the article CYPRIN UVS. | 5 
ROST, in metallurgy, a term uſed by the miners at Chem- 
nits to expreſs the ore of gold after it has been waſhed and 
powdered, and melted firſt with lime ſtone, and afterwards 
burnt with charcoal alone. See LECH. | 
ROS TEN, in the materia medica of earlier ages, a name given 
| to crab _ ; 
| ROSTRUM (Cycl.— The reſtrum or ſnout in fiſhes varies 
very much in figure, and ſerves as a conſiderable article of 
diſtinction. It is 1. in ſome plagioplateous or depreſſed, as in 
the pike, &c. 2. In ſome it is conic in ſhape as in the 
' oxyrynchus, &c. 3. In ſome it is extended into a long and 
ſharp-point, as in the common ones; and- 4. In others it is 
triangular, or nearly fo, as in the rays. | 
RosTRUM is alſo uſed to ſignify an inſtrument wherewith pa- 
per is ruled for muſical compoſitions, f | 
ROT, in ſheep (Cycl.)— This is the greateſt of all the incon- 
veniencies that attend the keeping theſe uſeful animals. 
It is a very hard thing to prevent the rot if the year prove 
very wet, eſpecially in May or June. Salt marſhes and 
lands, where broom grows, are the beſt places of preſerva- 
tion for them. Sheep are ſometimes all cleared of the rot 
when not too far gone with it, only by removing them into 
broom fields, Scurvy-graſs, muſtard, parſley, and thyme, 
are alſo good for the prevention of it. ea | 
Some propoſe the giving ſheep half a handful. of bay ſalt 
every month or oſtener; ands there is great probability that 
this may be of ſervice; but the rational way of attacking all 
diſorders in cattle, is by conſidering what are the cauſes of 
them. It will appear, upon enquiry, that wet ſeaſons are 
the general occaſions of the ret in ſheep, and therefore it 
| rt be adviſeable for the owners, when ſuch ſeaſons come 
on, to remove the animals into the drieft paſtures they can, 
and then to feed them principally with dry ſweet hay, oats, 
: - bran, and the like, this would prevent the occaſion; and if 
they were — a little infected, ſome ſalt given with their 
dry food, would be a happy means of curing them. Mer- 
times Huſbandry, p. 244. | B 
ROTATED, rotatus, in botany, the name of a ſort of flow- 
ers, fo called from their ſhape, ſomewhat reſembling a 
wheel; Theſe are of the monopetalous kind, and are only 
a ſub- diſtinction of the infundibuliform flowers. Towrn. 
Inſt, p. 116. Tab. . of Botany, Claſs 1. See the article 
InFUNDIBULIFORMIS, . 
| | ROTA- 


” 


|. 


„ wat 


a 2 


ROY 
ROTATION (O -Mr. Winſlow has given an account of 


this, as well as of pronation, and other circulatory ani- 
mal motions. See Mem. de YAcad. des Sciences, 1729- 


ROTCHET, an Engliſh name for the fiſh, called by authors 
cuculus, and more frequently by us the red gurnard. Wil- 
lughbys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 282. the article CUucuLvs. a 
RO TELE, in zoology, a name by which ſome call the ruti- 
lus latior, or rubellio fluviatilis, more frequently known by 
| the name of the or finſeale, a river fiſh with red belly- 
fins and tail. Ray's Ichthyogr. p. 252. See RUBELLI1O. 
ROTHALS, in zoology, a name given by Geſner, and ſome 
+ others to the pochard, or red headed wigeon; a bird diſtin- 
guiſhed from all others of the duck kind, by having no va- 
_ Triegation in its wings. See POCHARD. 
| ROTKNUSSED, in zoology, a name by which the Germans 
call the gallinula melampus of Geſner. It is a bird ſome- 
what approaching to the ſnipe kind ; its back is brown, with 
a a flight admixture of reddiſh, and ſome ſpots of a duſky co- 
lour; its wings are variegated with black and white, and 
its beak and legs are black. It is common in many parts of 


rmany. | 
ROTOLG, an Egyptian weight of twelve ounces, each ounce 
conſiſting of twelve drachms, and each drachm of fixteen | 


carrats. Pacoci's Egypt. p. 175. 
ROTSCHWENTZEL, in zoology, the name of a bird, de- 
ſcribed by Geſner and ſome other authors, and ſeeming to be 
che ſame with our ruticilla, or red: ſtart. See the article 
RuT1c1LLA. ; 
ROTSIMPA, in ichthyology, a name given by the Swedes 
to a ſpecies of cottus, called by Jonſton and Schonveldt 
ſcorpius marinus, It is different from the ſcorpæna of the 
generality of writers, and is of the cottus kind. It is diſtin- 
guiſhed by Artedi by the name of the ſmooth cottus, with 
many thorns upon the'head, and with the upper jaw ſome- 
what longer than the under one. See the article Cor rus. 


ROTULA (Cyc.)—RoTuLa, in natural hiſtory, the name 


of a genus of the echini marini, of the general claſs of the 
placentz. The characters of the rotulæ are, that they are 
fat ſhells in form of a cake, compoſed of various flat pieces, 
and formed into a round, ſomething like that of a wheel ; 
but wanting one or more parts of its outer ring, and radi- 

| ated or dentated. Their mouth is ſituated in the middle of 
the baſe, and the aperture of the anus in the third region of 
the axis, and marked with a cinquefoil flower at the ſummit. 

The great and obvious character is however the dentared edge. 
Of this genus there are two known ſpecies. 1. A kind with 
three very deep ſinuſes, and four pervious foramina at the top, 
or fometimes only with two, and with a finely crenated pen- 
tagonal vertex ; and 2. The folar echinus, which has uſually 
nine rays free from the outer ring. The vertex, in this 
ſpecies, is round and denticulated, and variegated with very 
elegant lines See Tab. of Teſtaceous Animals, No 10. 
Klein's Echin. p. 32. | 

RoTuLa, in ichthyology, is alſo a name given by ſome to 
5 or or doree. See the article FABER. 

ROTUNDUS major, (Cycl.) in anatomy, a name given b 
Riolan, and ſome others, to a muſcle, called by Veſalius 
and others the tertius humeri, and tertius brachium moven- 
tium. Albinus, Cowper, and others, call it teres major. 

ROUGET, in ichthyology, a name given by the French to 
the fiſh called the hyra and capo by authors. It is a ſpecies of 
the trig/a, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the 
trigla with the * biſid ſnout and tubulous noſtrils, 

ROUGH {Cyd.)—Rovcn-ſea, in the ſea language. See 
the article OvER-UROWN- ea. TT | 

ROUND (Cye/.)—RounD in, or RounD-af?, at ſea, a term 
belonging to the main and fore fail. When the wind larg- 
eth, they ſay, Let riſe the main tacks, or the fore-tacks / 
Hale aft the fore-ſbeet to the cat head ; and the main ſheet to 
_ ee — when — oy are thus haled down 

eep them from flying up with the paſſarads rope. This 
bus is called — _ rounding 2 W 


Rouxmp- cam, in the ſea | See SEAM. 

RounD-ſplice, in the ſea See SPLICE, | 

— in the ſen language. See Toe. 50 

ROUSSIN, in the manege, is a ſtrong well knit, well ſtowed 

| horſe, ſuch as areGommonly brought into France from Ger- 
many and Holland. | . 

ROWELS of a ſpur, in the manege. See SeuR, Cycl. 


ROWLE, in a ſhip, is 
wherein the whip goes, being made to turn about, that it 
| — over the whip the eaſier from ſide to fide. 
OYENA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 


of which are theſe. The perianthium conſiſts of 
one leaf, which is inflated and 


and is 


| 


2 round piece of wood or iron, | 


RUB 


ſule, compoſed of four valves, and furrowed with four d 
lines, and contains only one cell, in which are four oblon 
and triangular nuts covered with a calyptra. This has — 
deſcribed in Paradiſus Batavus, and ſome other books. 1 
der the name of a; ſpecies of the bladder nut, fahl. 
dendri ſpecies. Linnai Gen. Pl. p. 193. Hort. Anteil 
Vol. x. . 187. Herm. P. B. p. 232. ; 
RUBECULA, in zoology, the name of a bird, common! 
known in England, ynder the name of the red breaft an] 
called by ſome erithacus. This is a ſolitary bird, and nau. 
rally ſhy, but in winter will even come into peoples 
houſes in ſearch of food. Tt is very careful in buildin its 
neſt, It builds in the thickeſt bulkes and hedges, Fa 
there are multitudes of fallen oak leaves, or the like | 
light matter. It covers its neſt very artfully with large 
quantities of theſe leaves, and makes only one way to get 
into it, which is by a narrow paſſage, and which it alway, | 
covers with leaves when it goes abroad for food. 25 | 


7 87 p. 160. | 
RUBBGLLIO, in ichthyology, a name given by ſome author; 


to a ſmall ſea fiſh of a red colour caught in the Mediter. 

ranean, and more uſually —_— writers on theſe ſubjectz 

the erythrynus. Aldrovand. de Piſc. p. 154. See the article 

ExYTHRYNUS, 

RuBELL1o fluviatilis, the name of a freſh water fiſh of the 
leather mouthed kind, called in Engliſh a rudd or roud, and 
in ſome places a finſcale. It is a common fiſh in many of 
the rivers of England and Germany, and eſteemed a well 
taſted fiſh, They are in ſeaſon all the year, except in the 
month of April, which is their ſpawning time, and the 
males at that time are ſubje& to a great number of white 
ſpots upon their heads, and are more rough than at any 
other ſeaſon. It is a fiſh broader than the carp, but thicker 
than the bream. It is of a browniſh yellow colour, and has 
very large ſcales ; the tail and belly fins are red, and the 

Ils are commonly marked with a red ſpot. Wliughlys 
iſt. Piſc. p. 252. | 

RUBELLUS, in zoology, a name given by ſome authors to 
the common roach, and by others to the rudd or finſcale. 

 Geſner, de Aquat. p. 965. See the articles RUTILUs and 

RuBELLIO. 

RUBEOLA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe. The flower conſiſts of one 
leaf, faſhioned like a funnel, and either lightly dentated, or 
divided into four ſegments at the edge. Theſe have ſome- 
times a ſingle, ſometimes a double cup, and that of the two 
which was the lower, or the ſingle one, if there were no 
_ is finally converted into a fruit compoſed of two 

| ſeeds. nol 5 
The ſpecies of rubeola enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe. 1. The broad leaved rubeola. 2. The narrow leave 
rubeola. 3. The procumbent rubeola with a very long ſpike. 
4+ The common ſmooth purple flowered" ſmall rubeat, 
called by many rubia ſquinanchica and ſquinancy wort. 
5. The white flowered ſmooth four leaved rabcola or {qui 


y| nancy wort. 6. The rough Portugal rubecſa with purple 


flowers. 7. The ſea rubeola. Tourn. Inſt. p. 130. : 

Theſe plants are called by Mr. Tournefort rubeola as 2 div 

minutive of rubia, or madder ; moſt other authors have 

called them rubia ſpicata, or ſpiked madder. They diff! 

2 from the galliums in the funnel ſhape of be 
ower. _ 

RUBETA, the toad, in „ a creature ſufficient) 
known. It is larger than the frog, its is thick, its 
back broad, and its belly ſwelled, and looking as if inflates 
whence it is too heavy and unweildy to hop about as the frog 
does; its ſkin is conſiderably thick, and full of tubercles, 
a duſky and blackiſh colour on the back, and ſpotted on 


2 y; and is naturally a loathſome and diſagreeabl 
j : ; | 55 
It feeds on the ſame things that the frog does, worm 


ſnails, flies, and other inſects; it ſeems alſo, that 1 
able to live on much lighter food, ſince there have f 
many inſtances of toads being found in the ſolid bodies ® 
trees in holes, juſt big enough for them to turn about in! 
and where there _—_ be no nouriſhment conveyor 0 
them, except what they found in the juices of the tree. 
There are not wanting alſo inſtances of their having bern 
ound 1 — Wafer in blocks of ſolid . if — 2 
credit the ity of authors. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 
RUBETRA, in zoology, a name by Which Geſner Ly: 


me 
others have called that ſpecies of the ananthe, common 


titling. de Avib. See the article SToNE-CHATTEF 
RUBIA (Cyd.)—RuB1a, madder, in the Linnzan ſyſtem th 
botany, a diſtinct genus of plants, the characters of whi 
are, the calyx is an extremely ſmall perianthium, * 
ated on the germen, and divided by four notches at mo 
tremity. The flower is compoſed of one ſingle petal w tut 
is flat, divided _ tous 2 hollow at thy baſe, 
forming no tube. ina are four poi 
ſhorter than the flower. The anthere ave ſimple The 


germen of the piſſil is dquble, and ſituated below r 


| known 9 the name of the /fone-chatter, fane-ſmick, or mu- 
efner 


| receptacle. The ſtyle is lender, and bifid at top» 
| 2 


mall 


RUB 


The fruit is compoſed of two round bo- | | 


mata are headed. - 


| The ſeeds are 
ies, ſmooth, and firmly joined together. | 
2 roundiſh, and umbilicated. Linnæi Gen. Plant. 


us his genus ding to Mr. Tournefort, 
of this genus, according 6 | 
Nr Ros conſiſts of one leaf, ſhaped like a | 


bell, and very open at the mouth, and divided into ſeveral 


ſually perforated. The cup changes into a 
Fat 1 — / — ſucculent berries, which contain 
uſually an umbilicated ſeed. The leaves are all ſet in run- 


'Ules about the ſtalk, ſeveral being placed at a joint in form 
of a radiated ſtar. ' 


The ſpecies of rubia enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are | 


theſe. .1. The common cultivated madder. 2. The great 
wild madder of Montpelier 3 and 3. The exotic four leaved 
ſhining nadder. The diſpoſition of the leaves, about the 
ſtalks of theſe plants, ſerve to diſtinguiſh them from other 
claſſes, when they are not in flower; and this genus is 
abundantly diſtinguiſhed from all the others which have their | 
leaves diſpoſed in this manner, by its having a berry, or 
juicy fruit, inſtead of the dry fruits of the others. Tourn. 
inſt p. 15. See MADDER, Cycl. and Suppl. | 


The root of the common madder cultivated for the uſe of the | 
dyers, is an excellent aperient and diuretic. It is preſcribed 


with great ſucceſs in obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, in 
ſuppreſſions of the menſes and urine, and in dropſies, jaun- 


dices, and cachexies. It is alſo recommended as a vulne- 


rary, and faid to be peculiarly excellent in the diſſolving co- 
agulated blood. The dyers prepare a red colour with it, and 
uſe it alſo as a firſt tint for ſeveral others. 


Ryusia icterita, a term uſed by Paracelſus and his followers 


for the eriſipelas. 8 | 
RUBICAN, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to be of a rubican 
colour, that is a bay, ſorrel, or black, with a light grey or 
white upon the flanks ; but ſo that this grey or white is not 
predominant there. 7 
RUBICILLA americana, in zoology, a name given by 
Mr. Ray to the guiratirica, a Braſilian bird, of the bull- 
finch kind, very beautifully variegated with red, black and 
rey. See the article GUIRA TIRICA, | 


RUBICULUS, in ichthyology, a.name given by Figulus and | 


ſome others to that ſpecies of fiſh which we call the roach. 


It is of the cyprinus kind, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi | 


under the name of the red-eyed cyprinus, with the tail and 
belly fins red. See the article Cy PRIN Vs. 


RUBIGO, (C.) in huſbandry, is the name by which the | 


antients expreſſed what we call the blight in corn, c. 
they gave it this name from the reſemblance of the colour 
of the blighted ſtalks to ruſty iron. | 


They generally thought that it came from heaven, being 


Ignorant of its true cauſe, which is want of nouriſhment in| 
the earth, Virgil gives this up as an incurable diſtemper, 


and tells the farmer, that if his corn is blighted he muſt 
live upon acoras, 


deviſed for ſuch a diſtemper. 


diſtemperatures of corn that come from above, as they 
maß ned at that time. The chief efficacy of theſe ſeems to 
On in certain ſecret ſympathies and antipathies, to fright 
— ouds away with. The world will eaſily judge how 
l ” y ſuch means as theſe were to have ſucceſs. | , 

e antient farmers generally uſed prayers, ſupplications, 


and erg to their gods on this occaſion; and if theſe did 
not lucceed they proceeded to blaſphemy and threatenings, 
the bloody axes againſt the ſky, as a token to 

ir gods to deſiſt from plaguing them, or elſe to expect 


and brandiſhed 


20 quarter. They uſed to hang up in their fi 
gup in their fields and gar- 
2 on theſe occaſions, pieces of red cloth, and the fea- 
s and heart of an owl, as a way to fright the clouds 
— no true knowledge of the th 3 
ecourſe to magic, and uſed what they thought ſpells and 


Cclumells, are full of theſe ridiculous devices. A better 


owledge in the real nature of huſbandrx, has ta 

t 

2 underſtand this matter in = — — 
1 efficacious remedies to it. Tull's Horſehoing 

RUBINUS » p. 68. SeeBLiiGur. : 

RUBRICA, 


mens in 8 hiſtory, a red earth uſed for marking, 


2 
h E 
Fara or harder kind, is but little in u 
to be fil uin, wood as it does not mark ſo.eakily 


' earth, of a ſomewhat 
regular —_ common le and is of a very 
ber of thin lamm; texture, and always compoſed of a num- 
ther, I f. rin, hing cloſely and evenly; on ane an- 

. © rough uneven ſurface,” adheres firmly to the 
a little . droken between the fingers, and ftains 
ly in the mond OY Altringant taſte, and melts 
ol. H mouth, It is very readily — 


not ſuppoſing that any remedy could be 


J 


adius gives many receipts to cure the bght, and other | 


4 


eory of huſbandry, had | 


| 


f 


„ 


| 


* 
1 
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water, mouldering to powder, ſoon after being thrown into 
it, and makes no efferveſcence with acids. 

The ſecond or ſofter kind is very common, and put to a 
number of different uſes. It makes ſimply a very good pale 
red for the painters, and is very ſerviceable to them in their 
mixed colours. It is in conſtant uſe in many parts of the 
kingdom foy the marking of ſheep; and when waſhed and 
ſeparated from its ſandy particles, is, by ſome of our mo- 
dern druggiſts, ſold under the name of bole armenic. | 
It is found in many parts of the world; the beſt in England 
is that from ſeveral parts of Derbyſhire, from whence the 
calour-ſhops and druggiſts of Landon are ſupplied ; many 
of the latter thinking this a ſhorter method than the com- 
mon one of our bole armenic makers, of preparing it from a 
mixture of tobacco pipe clay, and the red ochre called Spa- 
niſh brown. See BoLE and BoLvus. 

This ſoft, or common ruddle, is a looſe ponderous earth, of 
a lax texture, and very friable; and of a pale, but tolerably 
bright red, of a ſomewhat ſmooth and gloſſy ſurface, ſott 
to the touch, adhering firmly to the tongue, eaſily broken 


between the fingers, and ſtaining the hands. It is of a rough 


auſtere taſte, very readily breaks, and falls to powder in 


water, and makes no efferveſcence with aqua fortis. Hill's 
Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 48. 


RUBUS, the Vlackberry buſh, in botany, the name of a 


genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The 
flower is of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſe- 
veral petals, arranged in a circular form on a cup, from the 
middle of which there arifes a piſtil, ſurrounded with a 
great number of ſtamina ; this finally becomes a fruit of a 
globular form; compoſed, as it were, of a number of ſmall 
berries full of juice ; theſe are affixed to a placenta, and 
contain oblong ſeeds. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 21. 

The ſpecies of rubus enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe. 1. The common blackberry buſh with black fruit. 
2. The French white flowered blackberry buſh, 3. Theru- 
bus with double white flowers. 4. The Poliſh rubrs with- 
out prickles, and with a large black fruit. 5. The common 
rubus without prickles. 6. The prickly rubus with the 
leaves and flower both elegantly divided. 7 'The prickly 


raſpberry buſh. 8. The ſmooth raſpberry 


creeping rubus with bluiſh fruit. 
rubus. 13. The dwarf marſh rubus. 
trifoliate rubus, with ſoft hoary leaves and large blue fruit. 
15. The ſmall, erect, hoary, white flowered alpine rubs. 
16, The trifoliate dwarf upright elegant rubzs, with prickles 


like the roſe-buſh, and a fruit of the colour and taſte of the 


ſtrawberry. Tourn. Inſt. p. 614. 


Ruzus, in ichthyology, a name given by Joannes Cuba, 
Albertus, and ſome other writers, to the ſpecies of ray, 


uſually called the ite or faire. See RAJA. * 


RUBY, rubinus, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory, a gem, the di- 


ſtinguiſhing character of which is, that it is of a red colour 
with an admixture of purple. | 

The ruby, in its moſt perfect ſtate, is a gem of very great 
beauty, and of equal value. It is often found perfect! 
pure, and free from all ſpots or. blemiſhes ; but it is ch 
more frequently debaſed by them, and greatly brought down 
in its value, eſpecially in the larger ſpecimens. It is of very 
great hardneſs equal to that of the ſapphire, and ſecond only 
to the diamond. It is various in ſize, but is leſs ſubject to 
variations in its ſhape than moſt of the other gems. It is moſt 
frequently found very ſmall ; its common ſize being that of 
the heads of the larger forts of pins; and when of this ſize 
it is very cheap; but it is alſo found of four, fix, and ten 
carrats ; and ſometimes, though but very rarely, up to twen- 
ty, thirty, or forty ; nay, we have accounts of ſome 6f more 
5 an hundred. It is never found of an angular or cry - 
ſtalliform ſhape, but always of a pebble like figure, often 
roundiſh, ſometimes oblong, and much larger at one end 
than the other, and in ſome ſort reſembling a pear, and is 


* 


uſually more or leſs flatted on one ſide. 


e _ 
It is commonly ſo naturally bright and pure on the furface 


as to need no poliſhing ; and is, worn in rings, and in the 
crowns of princes, in its rough or native ſtate. Its colour 
is red in very different degrees, from the deepeſt garnet co- 
lour to that of the paleſt red diamond, but it ever has with 
the red more or lefs of a purpliſh tinge : this is very plainly 
diſtinguiſhed in the deeper coloured ſpecimens, but in the 
pale ones is gradually leſs and leſs to be diſtinguiſhed in pro- 
portion, to . of colour. Theſe are the diſtinguiſh- 
ing characters of the ruby, and by 

from the garnet, carbuncle, and other red gems, _. 
Our j rs are very nice, though not perfectly determi- 
nate in their diſtinctions; knowing this gem, in its different 
degrees of colour, under three names; the firſt is ſimply 
the ruby : this is the name they give it in its moſt perfect and 
ſtrongeſt coloured ſtate. 3 
The ſecond is the ſpinal ruby, Under this name they know 
thoſe rabies, which are of a ſomewhat leſs deep and, greatly 
lefs vivid colour, than what they call the true ruby, or ſim - 
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where the paler rubizs are principally |. 
found. Under this name they expreſs a pale, yet very bright | 
ruby, with a ſmaller admixture of the purple tinge than in 


the name of a country 


the deeper coloured one, and ſomething reſembling the co- 


0 of the 7 roſe. HO A 
leſs than the deeper, or as they call it the true ruby. 
Beſide theſe, they know 40 two other ſtones, under the 
general name rubies, calling them the rock ruby and the ru- 
— But theſe are not truly of the ruby kind; the firſt 
being a very beautiful ſpecies of garnet, and having a tinge 
of blue with its red; and the other a hyacinth, having a 
manifeſt caſt of yellow. — | 
We have the true rubies only from the Eaſt Indies. In 
Europe there are. not unfrequently found cryſtals tinged to 
the true colour of the ruby, but theſe ever want its luſtre and 
hardneſs. In the Eaſt Indies, the true rubies are often found 
almoſt colourleſs, and not unfrequently variegated with ſpots 
or ſtains of a pure blue, evidently the ſame with that of the 
ſapphire. Doubtleſs alſo the ruby is ſometimes found like 
the other gems, wholly deftitute of colour; but in this 
_ caſe, as the hardneſs of the ſtone is the only thing that proves 
it to be of the gem claſs; both this, and all the other co- 
lourleſs ſpecimens of the gems, are confounded under the 
name of the colourleſs ſapphire ; or, as our jewellers chuſe 
to ſpeak it, the white ſapphire, Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. 
p. 590. ſeq, 1 855 : | 
Arſenical RuBy, rubinus arſenicalis, in chemiſtry, a name gi- 
ven to a ſublimation of a mixture of arſenic and common 
ſulphur. 'Theſe two bodies mixed together in different pro- 
portions afford very different appearances. If arſenic, mixed 
with one tenth part of its weight of ſulphur, be thrown into | 
a crucible red hot upon the ; and covered immediately 
with a tile, and finally poured out after two minutes fuſion, 
it becomes a ſolid brittle maſs of a very pale yellow. If 
arſenic be melted in the ſame manner, with a fifth part of 
| ſulphur, the maſs when cold will be of a red colour: and 
finally, if arſenic and ſulphur be melted or ſublimed toge- 
ther, in equal quantities, the product is a beautiful red 
oe rent maſs, called rubinus arſeriicalis. 
Counterfeit RuBY. The way to give the true fine red of the 
ruby, with afair tranſparence, to glaſſes, is as follows. Cal- 
Cine, in earthen veſſels, gold diffolved in aqua regis till it 
become a red powder. The operation will require many 
days in a hot furnace; when the powder is of a proper co- 
lour, take it out ; and when it is to be uſed, melt the fineſt 
cryſtal glaſs, and purify it by often caſting it into water 
finally add, by ſmall quantities, enough of this red powder, 
to give it the true colour of a ruby, with an elegant and per- 
fect tranſparence. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 192. 
RUDD, in ichthyology, a name given by the Engliſh to a 
fiſh of the cyprinus kind; it is called orfus and rutilus latus, 
or the broad roach by authors, and in ſome parts of England 
the fr tale. See ORFUus, RUTILUs and CypRinvus. 
RUDDER (Cyc.)—RupDptr-:rons, in a ſhip, are the cheeks 
of that iron, whercof the pintle is part, which is faſtened 
and nailed down about the rake of the rudder. 
RUDDER-repe, in a ſhip. See RopE, Cycl. | 
RUDDLE, rubrica, in natural hiſtory. See Ruprica. 
RUDDOC, in zoology, an Engliſh name for the rubecula, 
more commonly known by the name of the red breaſt, or 
robin red breaſt, Ray's Ornitholog. p. 160. See the arti- 
cle RUuBECULA, | 
RUDMAS da), in our old writers, the feaſt of the holy croſs. 
There are two of thoſe feaſts, one on the third of May, 
being the invention of the crof5 ; and the other the fourteenth 
of September, called holy r29d-day, and is the exaltation of 
the croſs. Blount. | | 
The word is compounded of the Saxon rede, i. e. crux, and 
maſs-day, i. e. feaſt- day. 1 | 
RUE, ruta, in botany, c. See the article Rur A. 
We have ſeveral ſorts of rue in the gardens of the curious, 
but the common kind only is propagated for medicinal uſe. 
All the kinds may be propagated, either by cuttings in the 
manner of roſemary, or elſe by ſeeds. Theſe ſhould be 
ſown in the ſpring on a bed of light earth ; and when the 
oung ow Bag up, . 4 be removed at about two 
inc to the places are to remain. Millers 
Ne DiR. a 
Goats Rug, in medicine. See Gar tca. | 
Mi Rus. See the article HARMALA. 
RUELLIA, in botany, the name of a 
ſcribed by Linnæus, Plumier, and others, the characters of 
which are theſe. The cup is compoſed of one leaf, and is 
divided into five ere& narrow ſegments. The flower con- 
liſts of one petal, the tube is of the length of the cup; the 
neck broad and inclined, and the verge divided into five 
open ſegments. Theſe are all obtuſe at the points, and the 


genus of plants, de- 


two upper ones are lo than the reft, and are turned a 
little backwards. The ftamina are four filaments placed in 
_ the wide of the tube in pai of the piſtil 


e pairs. The 
is roundilh, the fiyle k Sender, and of the length of the 


This is of conſiderable value, but | 


4 r 


R UI 


poſed of two valves and ſemibilocular: this contains 
roundiſh but compreſſed ſeeds. Linnæi Gen. Pl. 
Plumier Gen. 2. Dillen. Hort. Elth. 248, 249. 
RUFFE, in zoology, the Engliſh name of the cernng 
ſmall gilded pearch, a fiſh common in our rivers, ang af 
reſembling the pearch in figure. Ray's Ichthyol. p. 33. 
See the article CERNUA. | 3355 
The rie is called by the generality of authors cernua fluviatili: 
and by ſome chærus acerina and aſpredo. It is called þ, 
Johnſon and Charleton alſo ſcrollus, Willughby, as we 
as theſe authors, has mentioned the ſcrollus as another ſpe. 
cies of fiſh; but it is proved, by obſervation, that they are 
evidently the ſame ſpecies. Artedi makes this fiſh a pearch 
or perca; and accurately diſtinguiſhes it from the other 6g, 
of that genus by the name of the pearch, with only one fa 
on the back, and with a cavernous head. See the article 
CERNUA and PERca. | 

This fiſh may be preſerved alive in glaſs jars with freſh wa. 

ter, and be made very tame. It mult be fed, for it cannot 

ſubſiſt on the animalcula of river water as ſmall dace can. 
See DACE and Phil. Tranſ. No 478. p. 25. 

No fiſh ſhews the circulation of the blood in a finer 
manner than ruffs, whoſe fins are exceeding tranſparent, 
Beſides, it is a creature vaſtly tenacious of life, and will 
live twenty or thirty minutes out of water, without recei;- 
ing much damage. Phil. Tranſ. I. c. p. 26. 

Rur, in ornithology, the name of a male ſpecies of bird, 
the female of which is called reeve, and the Latin name for 
which is aver pugnax, or the fighting bird. 

It is about five ounces in weight; its head is of a greyiſh 
brown with blackiſh ſpots, its neck is grey, and its back and 
ſhoulders variegated with black, white, and brown. Itsbreaſt and 
belly are white, and its throat of a greyiſh white, and ſome- 
thing mottled. Its wings are black and white. The fe- 
males are ſomewhat ſmaller than the males, and they ſeldom 
fight. The males have a very remarkable circle of long fea- 
thers, ſurrounding their necks in the form of a ruf, worn 
antiently by ladies, and from this the bird has its name ; the 
feathers of this are ſometimes white, but more uſually black, 
yellow, grey, or of a very ſhining blackiſh blue; nor isth: 

_ diverſity of colour peculiar to the feathers of the ruff alone; 
but the whole body of the bird is fo variable, in this reſpect, that 
at ſome ſeaſons it is ſcarce poſſible to find any two of the males 
'which are exactly of the ſame colour; but about Midſummer, 
when they have newly moulted, they are all of the ſame 
colours, and continue. fo till toward the ſucceeding ſpring. 
The beak is ridged and triangular, and is blackiſh, and the 
feet of a vellowilh red. They come over to us in vaſt num- 

bers in ſpring, and remain the ſummer, building in ſome ps 
of Lincolnſhire, particularly in the fenny country abs1! 
Crowland. When they firſt come over there are many 
more males than females among them; but theſe are ſo con- 
tinually fighting, that their number ſoon decreaſes below an 
equality. They are fed up after they are taken with bread 
and milk, and become very fat, and a very delicate bid; 
but they are obliged to be kept in the dark, for as ſoon 15 
the leaſt light is admitted they begin to fight. They ae 
uſually taken with nets, while vatt numbers of them i 
fighting together. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 224, 225. 

RUFFE is alſo the name of a particular ſpecies of pigeon, called 

by Moore the columba cucullata rudis. : 
It is in ſhape very like that ſpecies of pigeon called the ja 
bine, but is larger, and has a longer beak. The iris of the 
eye is ſometimes red, ſometimes pearl coloured. The i 
thers of the hood and chain are much longer than the ja 
vine, though they do not come down ſo low to the ſhou- 
ders of the wings, nor are they ſo compact and. cloſe, bit 
are apt to blow about with every little blaſt of wind, and 
fall more backward off the head, and lie in a rough con- 
fuſed manner. | EY 
It is a common thing to match the jacobine pigeon with 
| ſpecies, with intent to improve its chain by the leng 1 
the ru s feathers ; but the event is, that the pigeon x ; 
ways worſe inſtead of better, being longer beaked, ® 
loofer in its head and chain without any real advani* 
Moores Columb. p. 48. 1 5 
RUGGIOLA, a fort of Spaniſh late, ſerving in many pou 
in the room of tiles and bricks. It is a flaky ſtone, of © 
nature of ſome of our grey ſlates, and is cut out of 2 _ 
tain near Cordova ; a plate of this being well heated on 

fides, will retain its warmth for twenty-four hours. 10 

The people of Cornwal and ſome parts of Yorkſhire ut 

ſtone, which is of a talcky nature, to warm themſelves # 0 

in bed, applying it at the feet of the bed. This the de 

the warming ſtone from its uſe, and it will retain a ſen i 

heat fix or eight hours, after once moderately warms 

Pht's Oxfordſhire, p. 258. 3 

RUGOSE * among botaniſts. See LEA Tr. I ef te 

RUININE il, a name given by ſome authors to the oil ines 
palma chriſti, which is very common in the Weſt | 

and is uſed by the common people in lamps. It 15 * 

cate fweet and tranſparent oil, and has no peculiar © 


ſome ; 


P. 298, 


oſt 
ul 


ſtamina; Nr is bifid and acute, and the lower 
nt of it is rolled back. The fruit is a cylindric cap- 
rounded at each end; it is of the length of the cup, com- 


in phyfic. They often give it in glyſters from one 
to three at a time, and it has only the effect of comme" 


oil: 
bu! 


RUM 


of the plant are one of the grand medicines of | RUN (Cy Rox, in the manege. To m a horſe is to 


= ona ir and applicd to the head ; they are thought 


to be an almoſt infallible remedy for the head-ach, of what- 
ever kind, or from whatever cauſe. 


A. in zoology, a name given by ſome to a peculiar 
1 L Guirrel, — in the iſland of Ceylon. See the 


; S. 

Op) Rem differs from what we ſimply call ſugar 
ſpicit, in that it contains more of the natural flavour or eſ- 
ſential oil of the ſugar cane; a great deal of raw juice and 

arts of the cane itſelf being often fermented in the liquor, 
or ſolution of which the rum is prepared. 
The unctuous or oily flavour of rum is often ſuppoſed to 
proceed from the. large quantity of fat uſed in boiling the ſu- 
r; which fat, indeed, if coarſe, will uſually give a ſtink- 
ing flavour to the ſpirit, in our diſtillations of the ſugar li- 
quor, or waſh, from our refining ſugar houſes ; but this is 
nothing of kin to the flavour of the rum, which is really the 
effect of the natural flavour of the cane. The method of 
making rum is this: . | 
When a ſufficient ſtock of the materials is got together, they 
add water to them, and ferment them in the common me- 
thod, though the fermentation is always carried on very flowly 
at firſt; becauſe, at the beginning of the ſeaſon for making 
rum in the iſlands, they want yeaſt, or ſome other ferment to 
make it work ; but by degrees, after this, they procure a 
ſufficient quantity of the ferment, which riſes up as a head 


wards to ferment and make their rum with a great deal of 
expedition, and in large quantities. 

When the waſh is fully fermented, or to a due degree of 
acidity, the diſtillation is carried on in the common way, 
and the ſpirit is made up proof: though ſometimes it is re- 
duced to a much greater ſtrength, nearly approaching to 
that of alcohol or ſpirit of wine, and it is then called double 


bring it to much greater purity than we uſually find it to be 
of; tor it brings over in the diſtillation a very large quantity 
of the oil; and this is often ſo diſagreeable, that the rum 
mult be ſuffered to lie by a long time to mellow before it 
can be uſed ; whereas, if well rectified, it would grow mel- 
low much ſooner, and would have a much leſs potent flavour. 

| The belt ſlate to keep rum in both for exportation, and 
other uſes, is doubtleſs that of alcohol, or rectified ſpirit. 
In this manner it would be tranſported in one half the bulk 
it uſually is, and might be let down to the common proof 
ſtrength with water when neceſſary: for the common uſe of 


ſtate of alcohol; as the taſte would be cleaner, and the 
ſtrength might always be regulated to a much greater exact- 
neſs than in the ordinary way. 
The only uſe to which it would not ſo well ſerve in this ſtate, 
would be the common practice of adulteration among our 
diſtillers; for when they want to mix a large portion of 
cheaper ſpirit with the rum, their buſineſs is to have it of the 
proof ſtrength, and as full of the favouring oil as they can, 
that it may drown the flavour of the ſpirits they mix with it 
and extend its own. If the buſineſs of rectifying rum was more 
nicely managed, it ſeems a very practicable ſcheme to throw 
out fo much of the oil, as to have it in the fine light ſtate of 
a clear ſpirit, but lightly impregnated with it ; in this caſe it 
would very nearly reſemble arrac, as is proved by the mix- 


ing 2 ver ſmall We . . — * . 
which 3 quantity of it with a taſteleſs ſpirit, in 


in flavour. 


cooks uſually very much adulterated in England, ſome are 
with e _ as to do it with malt ſpirit ; but when it is done 
2 * 4 es ſpirit, the taſtes of both are ſo nearly allied 
4 hey eaſily diſcovered. The beſt method of judging 
wa 75 7 ſetting fire to a little of it; and when it has burnt 

: . Dang inflammable part, examining the phlegm both 

RUM I. and ſmell. Shaw's Eflay on Diſtillery. 

> m tne materia medica, a name given by Aviſenna and 


rug into two fo 
which was white = 
Was foul and blac 


10s, the latter from ſ. 
RU] ; om tome part of Æ 
e ee br law. Spr eading falſe K+. is criminal and 
RUMPHIA, in ummen law. 1 Hawk, P. C. 234. 


3 the one called by this name ram, 
and pure; the other called cupti, which 


Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the f 
a pl ; n 3) name o 
which are, en a diſtinct genus. The characters of 


b cup 18 a one leaved perianthium, divided 
Dy three notches at the extremity, 2 and 
e flower is compoſed of three petals, which 
three pointed obtuſe, and equal in ſize. The ftamina are 

hlaments of the length of the flower. The 
men. The üg mall. The piſtil has a roundiſh ger- 
the ſtamina, and fi Peinted, and of the ſame length with 
2 ſkinny d nm 5 ſtigma is three cornered. The fruit is 
places. Thü gel 2 turbinated form, and furrowed in three 


ing three cells, the a whole nut of an oval figure, contain- | 


tte nuts in each 
in ſhape. C 


to the liquor in the operation, and thus they are able after- 


diſtilled rum. It might be eaſy to rectify the ſpirit, and 


making punch, it would likewiſe ſerve much better in the 


whole bears a very near reſemblance to arrac | 


derapio to maſtic of the finer kind. They diſtinguiſhed this | 


kiſh; the former came from the iſland of | 


RUN 


put him to his utmoſt ſpeed. Some uſe the word running for 
any kind of gallop. | 

RUNCARIA, in our old writers, ſignifies land full of bram- 
bles and briars. 1 Inſt. 5. The word comes from the Latin 
runca, a weed, Blunt. 

RUNCATION, a term uſed in the antient huſbandry, to ex- 
preſs the clearing away the weeds from among the corn and 
other ſown plants. 

They uſed when the corn or other plants were an inch or 
two high, to draw a ſort of rake or harrow over the ground 
indiſcriminately over the corn and weeds, and when this was 
done a perſon followed over all the field, and picked up all 
the weeds with the hand ; the treading down the young 
corn, however, by this perſon's fect, and the injury done to 
it by the rake, were ſo great, that the crop always ſuffered 
greatly by it; and many of the Romans choſe to omit the 
uſe of the rake or harrow, as a thing that did as much in- 
jury to the corn as to the weeds, and contented themſelves 
with the ſending a perfon to pick up the weeds with- 
out it. | 
This was a ſort of firſt hint to the horſchoing huſbandry of 
the moderns, though ſo injudiciouſly managed, that it was 
of very little, if any, uſe in this its infancy. But had theſe 
farmers been inſtructed to ſow their corn in rows, and then 
to uſe the rake or harrow as we do the hoe, only between 
thoſe rows, they would then have had all the advantage ot 
deſtroy ing weeds by it, and of ſtirring the earth, and no in- 
jury would be done to the crop. Tull's Huſbandry, See 
the article HUSBANDRY. 

RUNGS, in a ſhip, the ſame with the floor or ground timbers, 
being the timbers which conſtitute her floor, and are bolted 
to the keel, whoſe ends are rung-heads. 

RuNG-heads, in a ſhip, are made a little bending to direct the 


lines, which make the compaſs and bearing of a ſhip, do 
begin. 3 | 
RUNIC (Cyc.)—In ſeveral parts of Sweden, ſtones may be 
met with which were formerly ſet up as obeliſks in memory 
of the dead ; and theſe monuments are marked with the an- 
tient northern letters called runor, or the runic characters. 
In ſome places, the characters vary from the runic, particu- 
larly in free ſtones found in Helſignland, of which Mr. 
Celſius has given us a deſcription, with an explanation. Sec 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 44 5. Sect. 3. 
From theſe Helſingland inſcriptions an alphabet of ſixteen 
letters may be derived, which is very ſingular. In other 
alphabets different ſounds are generally denoted by different 
figures; but here the ſame character, according to the diver- 
ſity of its place and altitude between two parallels, denotes 
different ſounds. | | 
But theſe charaQters, however different they may appear at 
the firſt ſight from the runic, may eaſily be derived from 
them; or vice verſa, the runic may be derived from the hel- 
ſingic, if theſe be ſuppoſed the molt antient. The ſubtrac- 
tion of a perpendicular line in the firſt caſe, or its addition 
in the latter, brings the two characters to a near refem- 
blance. : | 
The inſcription, which Mr. Celſius conſiders, was publiſhed 
in Monſ. de la Motraye's travels, but erroncouſly, See Phil. 
Tranſ. loc. cit. | 
RUNNING, in antiquity, made one of the exerciſes per- 
formed in the pentathlon or quinquertium. See the article 
PENTATHLON, cl. : 
This exerciſe was in ſo great eſteem among the antient 
Greeks ; that ſuch as prepared themſelves for it, thought it 
worth their while to burn, or parch their ſpleen, becauſe it 
was believed to be an hindrance to them. 
Indeed, all thoſe exerciſes, that conduced to fit men for war, 
were more eſpecially valued ; and that ſwiftneſs was 
eſteemed ſuch in an eminent degree, appears from Homer's 
giving his hero the epithet of Toda; n Axis. Pott. 
Arch. Græc. 1. 2. c. 21. 
RUNNING of the eyes, in infants. See INFANT. 
RUNNING-fights, at ſea. See FIGHTS. 
muy NING-r0þes, in a ſhip, are thoſe which run on blocks and 
ivers. | 
| RUNOR. See the article Runic. 
RUNT. the name uſed with the diſtinction of places for ſeve- 
ral ſpecies of pigeons. Theſe are the Leghorn, the Spa- 
niſh, and the Frieſland runt, &c. The columba domeſtica 
Piſarum, Hiſpaniæ & Friſiæ of Moore. 
The Leghorn runt is a ſtately large pigeon, ſeven inches or 
better in the legs, cloſe feathered and faſt fleſhed, extremely 
broad breaſted, and very ſhort in the back. He carries his 
tail, when he walks, ſomewhat turned up like a duck's ; his 
neck is longer than any other pigeons, and he carries it 
bending like a gooſe or ſwan. He is gooſe headed, and his 
eye lies hollow in his head, with a thin ſkin round it, like 
that of the Dutch tumbler. His beak is very ſhort for fo 
large a bird, and has a ſmall wattle on it, and the upper chap 
falls a little over. It is a very valuable pigeon, but is ten- 
der, and requires care. 5 
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ſwip or mold of the futtocks and naval timbers : for here tbe 
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The Spaniſh runt is the longeſt bodied of all the pigeons; 
it is ſhort legged, and looſe feathered, and does not walk fo 


of colours, but are apt to have accidents in 


the properties requiſite to make Mr. Sei 


. ſtone; and by this means fixing the parts of the 


R U P 


upright as the Leghorn runt. Theſe are of a great variety 
itting, from 
their ſitting too heavy, and often breaking their eggs. | 
The Frieſſand runt is a large pigeon, and has all its feathers 
reverted, or looking as if placed the wrong way. ; 
The Roman runt is a pigeon of the ſame general make with 
the common kind, but ſo large and heavy that it can hard- 


ly fly. | | 

The Smyrna runt is middle ſized, and is feather footed, and 
that to ſuch a degree ſometimes, as-to.look as if there were 
wings upon the feet ; the feathers of theſe are ſometimes four 


or five inches long, and often pull the eggs and young out 


of the neſts. The common runt is the common blue 
pigeon - kept for the table, and known to every body. 
eres Columb. p. 42. | 


RuNT is alſo a name given to Canary birds when three years 


old. See CANARY and PA$SSERES Canarienſes. 


RUPELLENSIS /a, in chemiſtry, a name given to a pecu- 


liar kind of falt, invented by Mr. Seignette at Paris, and 
extolled as a very valuable medicine. 


The preparation of it was kept a great ſecret, till diſco- 
vered by ſome members of the Paris academy. It was found 


to be a ſpecies of ſal polycreſtum, and was properly a ſoluble 
tartar compoſed 4 ER 2 tartar, and the Red ſalt of 
common pot-aſhes well depurated. This falt is of a very 
ſingular nature; for though it be a true alcaline ſalt, it yet 
is capable of cryſtalization, and it does not eaſily diſſolve in 


the open air as other fixed ſalts do; but, on the contrary, 
the Glauber's ſalts. 


it calcines therein like vitriol and 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 436. | 


vitriolic acids, and the liquor be evaporated, there is ob- 
tained a ſalt which has the figure of Glauber's falt, and all 


der to which, take ſalt of kali or pot-aſhes of Alicant well 
purified one pound; diſſolve it in water, and add to it 


_ * cream of tartar half a pound: this is about the quantity 


uſually neceſſary ; but the true proportion, in this caſe, can 
no more be determined than in'the making the common 
ſoluble tartar, otherwiſe than by trial every time; either 
from the falt of kali's having retained more or leſs humi- 
dity, or from the tartar's having more or leſs foulneſs. Boil 
the whole together in order to diſſolve the tartar ; and if the 
quantity of tartar have been too great after the fermentation 
is over, filtre the liquor, and as it cools the ſuperfluous tar- 
tar will fall to the bottom : after the ſeparation of the tartar, 
evaporate the lixivium over a gentle fire to a proper ſtandard, 
and then ſet it in a cool place, and there will ſhoot fine 
cryſtals. If the liquor be a little too far evaporated, there 
will be no cryſtals formed, but the whole liquor will con- 
eal into a hard ſubſtance tranſparent like ice; but upon 
iſſolving this in more water, it will ſhoot as fair as it 
would have done if properly evaporated at firſt, 
The virtues of this ſalt conſiſt in its being an excellent 
Purge, its doſe is from one to two ounces ; and it is to be 
diſſolved in a large quantity of water. 
UPERT's drops, a fort of glaſs drops with long and ſlender 
tails, which burſt to pieces, on the breaking off thoſe tails 
in any parts, ſaid to have been invented by Prince Rupert, 


and therefore called after his name. 


This ſurpriſing phænomenon is ſuppoſed to ariſe from hence; 
that while the glaſs is in fuſion, or in a melted ſtate, the 


particles of it are in a ſtate of repulſion; but being dropped 
into cold water, it ſo condenſes the particles in the external | 
parts of their ſuperficies, that they. are thereby reduced | 


within the power of each other's attraction, and by that 
means they form a ſort of hard caſe, which keeps confined 
the before-mentioncd particles in their repulſive ſtate ; but 
when this outer caſe is broke by the breaking off the tail of 
the drop, the ſaid confined particles have then liberty to 


exert, their force, which they do by burſting the body of the 


drop, and reducing it to a very peculiar form of powder. 
"This theory ſeems to be corroborated by making the drops 
red hot, and letting them cool again by gentle degrees in 
the open air, for then there is no ſuch ene. 

be allowed, that there is another experiment which ſeems 


to impugn this hypotheſis; and that is by grinding away 


any part of the drop upon a grindſtone, when the remaining 


continues entire; though there 
it ſhould not break, and 
pms the cauſe of it ; ſince by this means they muſt needs 

ſet at liberty, in the moſt ample manner poſſible, unleſs 
it be that in grinding, the vacuities between the internal 
particles are filled up with the matter worn off from the 
8 next 
the ſtone, they deſtroy their repulſive force; conſtituting as 
it were another ſort of hard external caſe, which — 
the internal particles no leſs than the other did. 
The hiſtory of theſe drops is this; they were firſt brought 


no reaſon why 


into by prince Rupert out of Germany, and ſhewn | 
— — 2 —— them 4 the Royal 
at Greſham College ; and a committe — 


Society 
3 


ette's ſalt. In or- 


Another peculiar property of it is, that if it be ſatiated with 


| 


Yet it muſt | 


urſt into duſt, if the internal | 


es] 


fall to pieces; and by that time five or fix of them 


R U P 


on this occaſion by the Society, gave the followin g dc 
count of them. They muſt be made of green glass wel 
refined, for till the metal, as the glaſs men call it, is perfect. 
ly refined they never ſucceed if made of it ; but always 
crack and break ſoon after they are dropped into the wats, 
The beſt way of making them is to take up ſome of the 
metal out of the pot upon the end of an iron rod, and 
immediately let it drop into cold water, and there lie till it 
is cold. If the metal be too hot when it is dropped int, 
the water, the buſineſs does not ſucceed, but the qr, 

froſts and cracks all over, and falls to pieces in the water 

and every one that does not crack in the water, but lie, 
in it whole till it is quite cool, is ſure to be good: there i; 
great nicety in the hitting a due degree of heat in the me- 
tal, and the workmen who beſt know their buſineſs cannot 
promiſe beforehand which ſhall ſucceed, but often two fail 
for one that hits right. Some of them froſt over the ſur. 
face without falling to pieces, and others break into pieces 
before the red heat is quite over, and that with a ſmall 
noiſe ; others break ſoon after the red heat is over and 
make a great noiſe, and ſome neither break nor crack til 
they ſeem to be quite cold; and others hold together while 
they are in the water, but fly to pieces with a ſmart noiſe 


when they are taken out of it; ſome do this on the inſtant, 


others an hour or two after, and others will keep ſeveral 
days, nay weeks, and at laſt fall to pieces without being 
touched. Neri's art of glaſs by Merrett, p. 350. 

It one of them be taken out of the water while it is hot, 
the ſmall part of the neck and ſo much of the thread or 
ſtring it hangs by, as has been in the water, will upon 
breaking fall into ſmall parts, but not the body, though it 
have as large cavities in it, as thoſe which burſt in pieces. 
If one of theſe drops be cooled in the open air hanging 
on a thread, or on the ground, it becomes like common 
glaſs in hardneſs, ſolidity, and all other its qualities, and 
has nothing of the nature of the drops cooled in water, 
When a glaſs drop falls into the water, it makes a hiſſing 
noiſe, the body of it continues red a pretty while, and 
there proceed from it many eruptions like ſparkles that crack, 
and make it leap up and move, and ſeveral bubbles ariſe 
from it till it cools; but if the water be ten or twelve 
inches deep theſe bubbles diminiſh fo in the aſcending, that 
they vaniſh before they attain the ſuperficies of the water, 
where nothing is to be obſerved but a little thin ſteam. 

The outſide of the glaſs drop is cloſe and ſmooth like other 
glaſs, but within it is full of ſpungy cavities and biebs. 
The figure is a ſort of oval or pear like ſhape, ſuch as pearls 
are painted in, the bottom of which is rounded, and the 
top terminates in a long neck which is uſually variouty 
bent and crooked. Almoſt all thoſe that are made in watcr 
have a little protuberance or knob, a little above the large! 
part of the body, and moſt commonly placed on the. lice 
toward which the neck ends, but ſometimes it is upon 
that ſide that lies uppermoſt in the veſſel where it is made, 
If the water be hot into which the glaſs drop is thrown, it 
always cracks and breaks in the water, either before the 


red heat is over or very ſoon after. If dropped into ol 


they do not miſcarry ſo often as when dropped into water: 
they produce alſo a greater number of large bubbles, and 
continue longer bubbling than when dropped into Water: 
thoſe made in oil have alſo fewer blebs, and ſmaller 
than thoſe which are made in water; and frequent! 
they are ſmooth all over, not having thoſe knobs which 
the others have, Some part of the neck of theſe allo, and | 
part of the ſmall thread that is quenched in it, cooled, breas 
like common glaſs ; but if the neck be broken off near ile 
body, and the body held all the while cloſe in ones hand 
it will crack and break all over; but even then it flies 10 
into ſo ſmall parts, nor with ſo ſmart a force and noiſe 1 
thoſe do which are made in water, and the pieces 1 
hold together till they are parted, and there then appel 
long ſtreaks or rays upon them, pointing toward the cen - 
ter of the body, and thwarting the little blebs in it. . 
If the drops are dropped into vinegar, they froſt and cr 
ſo that they are ſure to fall. to pieces before they are cold, 
and the noiſe of their falling in is more loud and hiſſing 
than in water, but the bubbles are not ſo remarkable. 
In milk they make no noiſe nor any bubbles that can f 
perceived, and never miſs to froſt and crack all over, 4. 
fall to pieces before they are cold. In ſpirit of wine — 
bubble more than in any other of the liquors, and Wil 
they remain entire, they tumble to and fro, and are more 57 


tated than in other liquors, and they never fail to cr _ 


been dropped into this ſpirit it will be ſet on a flame, b 
it receives no particular taſte: from them. Ie 
In water wherein nitre or ſal armoniac have been dito L 
they ſucceed no better than in vinegar. In oil of pom 
tine, the firſt broke as in the ſpirit of wine, and the 71 
ſet it on fire, ſo that it could not be uſed again. 1 
filver, being forced to fink by a ſtick, it grew fat aun 1 
on the upperſide ; but the could not be oh 
becauſe it could not be kept under till it.cooled- 


periment made in a cylindric glaſs like a beaker, 


out of ſeven that were tried one only ſucceeded, 
the reſt all cracking and breaking to pieces; and it was ob- 


zn this experiment, that at the firſt falling of the drop 
ny 3 for ſome time after, while the red heat 


cold water, 


laſted ks were ſhot forth from the drops into the wa- 
es 22 the inſtant of the eruption of thoſe particles, 
kad pe" the bubbles which manifeſtly break out of it into the | 


it not only cracks, and that ſometimes with a conſider- 
able noiſe, but the body moves and leaps about, and that as 
ell in thoſe which ſucceed as thoſe that break in the water. 
; A blow with a ſmall hammer, or other hard body, will not 
| break one of theſe glaſs drops if ſtruck upon the body; but 
if the tip only of the neck be broke off, it flies to ſmall par- 
ticles, which eaſily crumble into duſt ; and if it be broken, 
when the particles have liberty to diſperſe themſelves, they 
will fly every way in an orb, in the manner of a granado, 
If they are groun down ever ſo low into the body with wa- 
ter and emery they do not fly; but rubbed on a dry tile, 
they uſually fly to pieces as ſoon as the bottom is a little 
gatted, though ſometimes the bear rubbing away deeper 3 
and ſome, when rubbed half down, have been laid by 
without burſting, and have flown to pieces a little while 
after without bang touched. REES 
Tf one of them be broken in the hand under water, it ſtrikes it 
more ſmartly than if in the open air; and if it be broken near 
the ſurface of the water, the particles it flies into do not diſ- 
perle themſelves into an orb as in the air, but all fall regu- 
larly and evenly to the bottom; and they burſt in the ſame 
manner in the exhauſted receiver of the air pump as in the 
open air. One of theſe drops being faſtened into a cement, 
all but a part of the neck, and then the tip of it broken off, 
it made a pretty ſmart noiſe, but not ſo great as if broken 
in the band ; and though, on examining, it appeared to be 
all ſhivered to pieces within, and its colour turned greyiſh ; 
yet the outſide remained ſmooth, though cracked, and being 


water, 


taken in pieces, the parts of it roſe like thoſe of the flaky | 


bodies, talc, or the like; the flakes were many of them 
conical in ſhape, and were alſo cracked, that they eaſily fell 
into duſt. „ 

Another drop faſtened into a ball of cement of half an inch 
in thickneſs upon the breaking off the tip of it, burſt the 
ball in pieces like a granado. 
bored by a lapidary as they bore pearls, they fly to pieces as 
ſoon as the tool enters them, in the ſame manner as they do 
when the tip is broken off. | 

Theſe were the ſeveral experiments tried on them by the 
gentlemen of the royal ſociety, and theſe all tend to prove 
the before-mentioned account of their burſting to be true 


and indeed none more than the dry and wet grinding of them; 


the wet emery, in the latter caſe, making a coat in the 
Place of that it wore away ;. and the dry powder of tile in 
the former, ſcarce anſwering the ſame purpoſe, and at beſt 
but very imperfectly, and preſerving the body together only 


for a ſmall time. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 262. 
RUPICAPRA, in LE 


the creature itſelf being called alſo the chamois by the French, 
and by the Germans the gemp. See Tab. of Quadrupeds, No 8. 
It is very common in the mountains of Helvetia, and in 
many other places. In the figure of its body it ſeems to 
approach very much to the ſtag kind; its belly, forehead, 
_ Inner part of its ears and throat are white ; it hasa . 


ſtreak on each ſide near the eyes, and the reſt of the body is 
perfectly black ; its tail alſo is black, and that equally on all 
des, not white on that 


the deer. Rays $ 
yn. Quad. p. 738. 
Tis male and female both have horns, which are a hand's 
a 


Fea nd an half long, rough toward the bottom, and 
_ at knotty ; a new knot growing every year; they are 
het ſtrait, but at the top bent into the Hape of a hook, 
2 » and not ſmooth, but ae ſtriated. with ſlen- 


er ſtreaks, and their inner cavity is filled up wi 
| | with a ſolid 
ne proceeding from the ſkull. : s 


| 15 is creature has two remarkable 
ears: theſe ſome have imagined ſerved for reſpiration; 


o had the poetica licentia for whatever he 
Ou wh ſeems to have led them into this ; but there is 
Tn diatel 1 of truth in it, ſince the ſkull is ſeen 
na — i er theſe holes, and there is no perfora- 


vulgar have alſo on any duct diſcoverable from them. 


an Appian, wh 


that he h 
RUPITANI ©, 


See CAMPIT x. 
given by Linnæus to a genus 


otan 
f 3 
of plants, called by Micheli bucca 1 


. + The C " . 
ſtrait, and of Cup 1s compoſe. 
nt when the fra js rf ſandturef 


tions. re are no 


holes always open behind 


The characters 
of a ſubulated ſpadix, 
; which becomes a little | 
The ruit is ripe, and js doubly beſet with frudti- | 


And when attempted to be 


natural hiſtory, the name of a creature of | 
the gozt kind, from whoſe ſkin the chamois leather is made, | 


part next the body as is the caſe in| 


RusH graſs. | 
RUSMA, in natural hiſtory, the name given 


being mixed with lime. Hill's Hift. of Foſſ. p. 6. 
the article Sox. 


number of ki 
piſtils are AT et anthers placed on each ſide. 


petals, nor any ſtamina, but 5 | 
s ea The! 
Spflary flyles, each bearing an | 


- 


RUS 


an oval germen with a ſimple ſtigma. The fruit is an 
oval, pointed, thin capſule or cortex placed on the ſtyle, 
which becomes elongated. There are as many of theſe as 
there were piſtils on the plant, and each contains one 
roundiſh ſeed. Linnæi Gen. Pl. 442. Micheli 35. 


RUSCUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called 


in Engliſh butchers brcom. The characters of the genus are 
theſe. The flower conſiſts of only one leaf, and is of the 
23 campaniform kind or hollow, with the belly or body 
arger than the rim. This is incloſed in a cup, divided into 
many ſegments, and from the baſe of it riſes a piſtil, which 
ripens into roundiſh ſoft fruit, containing one or two ſeeds 
which are ufually very hard. 
There are four Gecke of this plant. 1. The common myr- 
tle leaved kind. 2, The broad leaved one with the flowers 
and fruit growing to the leaves called the Alexandrian bay. 
- The narrow leaved one with the fruit growing to the 
eaves, called Hippogloſſum by authors; and 4. The narrow 
leaved kind with the fruit growing on the tops of the 


branches. 


Authors have not been accurate in referring the plants of 
this genus to their proper name ruſcus, but the three latter 


have been called by different writers hippog/ofſum, boniſacia, 
laurus alexandrina, chamedaphne, laurotaxa, and radix 
mea; and many of them have, in their deſcriptions, miſ- 
taken the calyx of ſome ſpecies for the lower, Tourn. Inſt, 


The root of butchers broom is one of the five aperient ones, 
and 1s celebrated by authors as a very powerful attenuant 
and reſolvent. It is good in all chronic cafes, and is fre- 
quently preſcribed in diet drinks, intended to open obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, or to promote urine. 


RUSH, in botany. See the article Juncus. 
Petrified RUsHEs. What is uſually called by this name is a 


kind of foſſile coral. But we have in England alſo another 
not uncommon ſubſtance, frequently called by the ſame 
name; this is an incruſtation of ſparry matter, in form of a 


-ſtony cruſt on the outſides of real ruſbes; though, in this 


caſe, it is no real petrifaction, but only a covering of this 
ſtone- like matter. Pk — and petrifactions are uſually | 
confounded together, and the generality of people do not at- 

tend to the diſlin&ion, which is, that in a real petriſaction, 
the ſtony matter penetrates the very ſubſtance of the body, 
as is the caſe in the petrified wood of Ireland and other 
places; whereas in theſe incruſtations the ſubſtance itſelf 
remains unaltered within, and its outer part alone is covered 
with the ſtony ſubſtance : this is the caſe with what is called 


.petrified moſs at Scarborough and in other parts of England, 


and this is the caſe in regard to what we call ſometimes pe- 
trified ruſbes. Theſe being water plants, and growing by 


the ſides of ſprings, loaded with ſpar, often fall in, and be- 


come covered over with it. We have near Kettering in 
Northamptonſhire a ſpring which does this very quickly : 
a gentleman who tried the experiment, by putting in ſome 
ruſhes, at about thirty yards from the ſource, found them in 
one day covered with a thin ſkin of ſpar ; but aſter lying 
ſome months there, it formed itſelf into a cruſt of half an 
inch thick round them; and was ſo hard, that it would not 
break by being thrown violently on the ground; but all this 


while the ruſhes were not petrified, but only incruſted. 
Moodio. Cat. Foſſ. Vol. 2. p. 78. | 


See the article JUNCAGo. | 

by the eaſtern 
nations to the ſubſtance, called by the antient Greeks ſory. 
It is properly an ore of vitriol, and is uſed as a depilatory, 


See 


Mr. Boyle tells us, he made a fine powder of equal parts of 
ruſma and quick-lime, and letting them ſoak a little time in 
water they became a ſoft paſte, which he ſpread on the part 
he would free from hair; and after letting this paſte lie on 
about three minutes he wiped it off with a wet cloth, and 
found the hair taken away by the roots, without any incon- 
venience to the part. Boyle's Works Abr. Vol. 1. p. 137. 

Orpiment and quick-lime is uſed in Europe for a depilatory. 
See the article HAIR, Oel. - 


* 


RUSSGANGENUM, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 


the people of the Eaſt-Indies to a yellow and braſs like 
foſſile ſubſtance, found in many places there; it reſembles 
the marcaſites, only that on trial it is found to contain very 
little ſulphur : it is probably an ore of zink. 


RUST of corn, or BLIGHT, in huſbandry, the name given by 


our farmers to a diſeaſe in corn and other vegetables, in 
which their ſtalks and leaves ſeem burnt up, and appear of a 


| ſort of ruſt colour. 


Wheat is blighted at two ſeaſons, firſt in the bloſſom, and 
then its generation is prevented, many of the huſks being 


empty in the ear, and the rudiments of the grains not im- 


pregnated : ſecondly, wheat is blighted when the grains are 
brought to maturity; and in this caſe they become light, 


and are of little value for making of bread, having ſcarce any 


flour in them. | | 

The firſt of theſe cannot happen in England from frofts, 

becauſe our wheat is not in flower till the month of June; 
Mm m dut 


R US 
of " 4 F- 


dut it h long and continual rains chat chill the bloſſoms, ] 
and in this manner prevent their fertility : this, however, | 
does not often happen to us; theſe rains are not common | 
at this ſeaſon of the year; and if they were, this country | 
lying much of it open, the winds diſlodge theſe drops of 
Water from the ears, and prevent the miſchief they would 

do there. 0 8 588 5 
Lammas wheat does not retain theſe drops ſo long as the 


bearded or cone heat; and, in conſequence of this, in the 


terrible blight in England in the year 1725, the bearded | 
wheat received infinitely greater miſchief than the lammas | 
The ſecond kind of Blight from light ears, is, that which | 
is more frequent, and more general with us; this brings the 
greateſt ſcarcity of wheat, and the cauſe of this is plainly 


Want of nouriſhment of the grain, by whatever means that | 


want is occaſioned. Several accidents kill the plants, or 


lightning does great miſehief to the farmer in this kind, as 
is plain by the ſeveral black ſpots and patches in fields of 
corn, in years, when there has been more lightning than 
uſual. This is a diſaſter that muſt be quietly ſuffered, ſince 
it can be neither prevented nor remedied; but the other 
cauſes of lights, which are moſt general, and do the moſt 
damage, may be prevented in ſome meaſure at leaſt. 
One great and common cauſe of the bl;ght' is, the lodging or 
falling of corn; in this caſe the ſtalks are broken near the 
ear, and the veſſels are hurt which ſhould carry up the nou- 
riſhment' to the ear. In this caſe, there can juſt juices 
enough paſs for the keeping the plant alive, and bringing it 
to its full height, but it is languid all the time, and the 
rains can never be filled with flour. The earlier in the ſea- 
an this lodging of the ſtalks happens, the thinner and poorer 
the ears will be: hence it happens, that when dung and tillage 
have brought a wheat land into ſo good a ſtate, that in April 
and May it ſeems to promiſe the farmer five or fix quarters of 
wheat, it ſhall be all deſtroyed by falling in June, and ſcarce 
yield him five buſhels, and this ſo thin and lank, that the 
. expences of reaping and thraſhing are more than its value. 


The wind is generally accuſed of the throwing down theſe | 


ſtalks, but this does not ſeem to be truly the caſe ; the wind 
may preſs upon the plants; but the cauſe of their giving 
way to it is a weakneſs in their ſtalks, and this ſeems owing 
either to the want of nouriſhment,” or the want of air, or of 
the ſun's rays, and perhaps to the want of all three together. 
A rich acre will maintain a crop of five quarters ſtanding, 
while a poor acre will not be able to ſupport ſuch a crop, as 
would have yielded only about three quarters had it ſtood. 
This is a proof of want of due nouriſhment being one great 
cauſe of the falling. Air is neceſſary to the nouriſhment of 
all plants, wheat in particular requires a very free air. It 
| ſucceeds beſt in open hilly places where the wind comes 
freely to it, and ſhakes off. the drops- of water from the 
leaves, as well as their own recrements; and it is plain, 
that a great quantity of the ſun's rays is neceſſary to keep 
wheat ſtrong ; becauſe in the hotter countries it is not ſub- 
ject to fall as it is with us, and in other northern countries. 
here is another cauſe of the b/;ght, which is the wheat's 
coming too late into bloſſom. It ſhould bloſſom in the be- 
ginning of June, becauſe there is not otherwiſe time during 
the hot weather for it to paſs through the different ſtages to 
the perfection of the grain. 8 : 
The cauſes of the blight being thus known, the cure or pre- 
vention may be attempted by the farmer, on much more ra- 
tional grounds than it was among the antients. It is ad- 
vantageous to haſten as much as poſſible the time of bloſſom- 
ing of the corn, and to protract as long as we can the ripen: 
ing of the grain, that it may have ſufficient time to fill and 
ſwell. The earlieſt ſown wheat is generally obſerved to eſ- 
cape the blight beſt, and this is owing to its coming ſooneſt 
into bloſſom. The antients uſed to let their ſheep feed upon 
the corn while young in the blade, by way of preventing it 
from lodging or falling afterwards: ſome of our own farmers 
uſe this method alſo; and, it is true, that the corn is pre- 
- vented from falling by this; but the remedy is as bad as the 
© diſeaſe, for the ſtalks are not made very ſtrong by this prac- 
tice, but the ears lighter. They therefore do not weigh 
down and lodge the ſtalks indeed, but they are in ſome fort 
blighted by this means, and the diſeaſe is cauſed by the 
means uſed to prevent it. This feeding the wheat with 
© ſheep retards the time of its bloſſoming, and the only ad- 
vantage of early ſowing is thus taken away — it: what 
grous after the eating of the ſheep is a ſort of latter crop, 
and is always weaker and later than the firſt. The longer 
the corn remains on the ground the more nouriſhment it 
requires from it; and in this unnatural remaining on the 
land, there is no proper ſupply provided. 


I be general remedy for all the caſes of the blight is the mo- 


dern method of horſehoing huſbandry. In this the hoe ſtirs 
up the ground as often as the farmer pleaſes, and every ſuch 
ſtirring gives. new life and nouriſhment to the plant: this 
way a ſupply of food for the ear may be given, whenever it 
is „and the wide intervals left for the hoe in the 
drilling the wheat; for this fort of huſbandry gives a free 


countries is cauſed oy inſects, 


characters of which are theſe. 


paſſage for the ſun and air to all the plants. | 


RUT 


he moſt general blight of all that happen in theſe cold 


5 which ſome think are brought 
in the air by an eaſt wind, accompanied by moiſture, 3 lit 
tle before the grain is filling with that milky juice which 
hardens into flour. "Theſe inſects depoſite their eggs withi 

the outer ſkin or rind of the ſtalks ; and when the ee 
ones are hatched they feed on the parenchyma, and eat of 
many of the veſſels which ſhould convey this juice; then th 

ear is deprived of it, and muſt in conſequence be thin *. 
poor, in proportion to the number of the veſſels eaten, and 
as the inſects happen to come earlier or later; for ſometimes 
they come ſo late, that the grains are ſufficiently filled with 


this milky juice before they have any power to hurt the yer. 
ſels. ; | 


In this caſe, though the ſtraw, when examined by the micro. 


fcope, appears to have its veſſels eaten and torn, and to he 


full of black ſpecks, which are cauſed by the ſame inſectz 
| injure their health, and in that caſe the grains are not filled: , 


yet the grain is plump and full. This is one of the ma 
caſes in which the early ſown wheat eſcapes the blight, It 
has been ſeen, that af the crop of wheat, in the ſame field 
ſome of which has been ſown earlier and ſome later, though 
there has been no other difference in the whole, yet the early 
ſown wheat has been full eared, and the late ſown has been 
light eared; and both have had their ſtalks equally eaten and 
ſpotted by the inſets. | 
A proof that theſe miſchievous inſects are brought by the eaſt 
wind, is, that the corn on the eaſt fide of hedges is often found 


_ blighted, and deſtroyed by them, while that on the weſt fide 


of the ſame hedge is unhurt. Some ſuppoſe they are bred in 
the earth, and crawl up the ſtalks, becauſe ſome whole fields 
are ſubject to them, and others eſcape them wholly ; but 
this 1s more probably owing to the difference of the ſituation 
of theſe fields, as they are more or leſs expoſed td the eaſt, 
Some wheat is more liable to be hurt by this inſeQ-light 
than another, and the beſt remedy in this evil is to plant 
fields which are moſt expoſed to theſe blights, with ſuch 
wheat as is leaſt ſubject to be injured by them. The white 


cone, or bearded wheat, which has its ſtalk or ſtraw like a 


ruſh, not hollow, but full of pith, except near the lower 
part, where it is very thick and ſtrong, is very proper on 
this occaſion ; it is probable, that this plant has ſap veſſels, 
that lie deeper, and fo are not to be deſtroyed like thoſe of 
common wheat; the ſtalks of this are often found ſpotted 
with black, which ſhews that the inſects have been there, 
_ yet the ears are found full, and the grains plump in 
em. ; 
There is another kind of B/ight, called by the farmers nur 
loor, this is occaſioned by the earth's falling away from the 
roots of the wheat, and is cured by throwing up ſmall fur- 
rows againſt the rows in the drilling method. The hor{- 
hoing huſbandry is beſt of all others calculated to prevent 
lights, and to cure them when they happen; but as there 
are ſome years when all wheat is blighted, even at theſe 
times, the horſehoing huſbandry has an advantage; for when 
the ſtalks fall they never lie abſolutely on the ground in this 
caſe, but the air has room to play between them; but the 
common ſown wheat has not this advantage. The ears 
the blighted wheat of the drilled kind are not fo light not 
poor as in others, but make the farmer ſome amends in the 
corn, though greatly leſs than in the common produce. 
Tull's Horſehoing Huſbandry. = 
Corn is always more ſubject to blights after a wet ſummer 
than at any other ſeaſon ; the reaſon ſeems, that the 1000 
being continually drenched with water, the plant runs? 
to ſtalk, and has very little ear, and the corn in the car's 
never large or full. 


It is obferved, that when the mildews riſe or lights fall, they 


generally infeſt only one kind of grain, ſometimes wheat, 
ſometimes oats, and ſometimes barley only; and the ſame 
ſort of obſervation holds good in regard to fruit, ſometim® 
only apples are blighted, ſometimes only pears, ſometm® 
cherries, and ſo on. Mortimer's Huſbandry. T. I. p. 305. 
See the article BLI T. | | 


* 


RUSTICULA, in zoology, a name by which Aldrovand and 


ſome other authors have called the gedtuit, more commo J 


known by the name ægocephalus. Aldrovand. de Avid. dee 
the article EGOcEPHALus. | 


RusTICULA brafilienſis, in zoology, the name given b) M. 


Ray, and ſome others, to the guarauna, a water bird of tht 
Braſils, of the ſize of our ſnipe. See GUARAUNA- 


RUT (Cycl.)—Rur of the ſea, is where it daſbes again u 


UTX bo | of plants, fe 
A, rue, in botany, the name of a genus of p 
The flower is of de 
roſaceous kind, ufually conſiſting of. four hollowed 
diſpoſed in a circular form. From the cup of the flow” 
there ariſes a piſtil, which afterwards becomes 2 round 
fruit, approaching to a ſquare form, and compoſed of a 
— — affixed to an axis, and uſually containing angpl 
ki ney ſhaped ſeeds. | theſe 
The f of rue enumerated by Mr, Tournefort e . 
I. common broad leaved rue. % 
more ſhrubby broad leaved garden rue. 3. The nar 
ſmaller leaved garden rue. 4. The larger wild rue. 3: 
2 | | 


* | - 
3 ' 6. The broad leaved rue with hairy 
—— * The narrower leaved rue with hairy flowers. 
3. Tbe white-flowered coriander-leaved prickly mountain 


rue. 9. The Spaniſh flax-leaved wild rue. 


uld ſeem to belong properly to the plants, 
1 Lan . not roſaceous flowers; but that the number 


of the petals in each flower is in the cruciform flowers, al- 


ways determinately four; but in this genus, as in the other 


roſaceous ones, it is ſometimes four, ſometimes hive. Tourn. 
= — 1 2 been held in great eſteem as a cephalic and 
alexipharmic. It is good in all nervous difeaſes, fevers, 
ſmall-pox, meaſles z and greatly, ſo in hyſteric caſes. It is 
given by many to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and to prevent 
the return of habitual colics. It has alſo been given in 
pleuriſies and peripneumonies, and againſt the bites of ve- 
nomous animals. There uſed to be a conſerve and a ſimple 
water of rue, but both are now rejected, 

RuTA muraria, wall-rue, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The leaves 
are of a ſhape nearly reſembling thoſe of garden rue. The 
flower is not diſcovered, but the fruit are a number of 
roundiſh membranaceous capſules ſurrounded by an elaftic 
ring, on the contraction of which they burſt and throw out 
a great number of minute ſeeds. 

Ihe ſpecies of wall. rue enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 

theſe. 1 The common wall-rue. 2. The broad leaved 
alpine wall-rue. 3. The taller German wall rue; and 4. 
The tall climbing wall rue with various leaves. See Tab. 1. 
of Botany, Claſs 16. Tourn. Inſt. p. 541. 

RUTICILLA, in zoology, the name of a ſmall bird, called 


by the Greeks phœnicurus, and in Engliſh the red: ſtart.. 


Its breaſt and rump are of a reddiſh brown, the lower part | 
of its belly is white; its head, neck and back of a gloſiy} 


lead colour; the head is marked before with a very finef 


white ſpot, which is ſeparated from the eyes and beak by a| 
black line. Its throat is black, with an admixture of grey 
at the tops of the feathers. Its long wing feathers are all| 
brown; its tail is compoſed of twelve feathers, the five outer | 
ones of each fide red, the two middle ones blackiſh, Its} 
legs and beak are black, and its mouth veliow within, It} 
feeds on flies, beetles, ſpiders, &c. Ray's Ornithol. p. 159. 
RUTILUS, in zoology, a very well known river fiſh, called 
in — the roach, remarkable for its livelineſs and vi- | 
vacity. 
In ſome parts of the world this fiſh will only live in ſtand- 
ing waters; with us it equally thrives in ponds and rivers, 
and is remarkable for its numerous progeny; a pond being 
much ſooner ſtocked with this than with any other fiſh. 


Ray's Ichthyog. p. 262. „„ 
RvT1Lvs latior, in zoology, a name given by many authors | 
to the fiſh called in Engliſh rudd or finſcale, and more uſually | 
in Latin rubellio fluviatilis. Id. Ibid. p. 252. | 
RUTTEE, a weight uſed in the Eaſt Indies, one hundred of | 


which make eighty-eight. carats. See CARACT. 


were ſhut up. It was made of iron bars, which turned 
upon hinges, and all at once flew open with great ſwiftneſs. 
See Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. rutulus and cavea. | | 
RUTY-PUNDOC, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 
people of the Eaſt Indies to a peculiar ſpecies of yellow or- 
Piment, which they find on the tops of the mountains there; 
and after ſeveral calcinations give internally in coughs and 
colds, The antient Greeks uſed this orpiment in the ſame 

| _; we have of late run into an opinion of its being a 
atal poiſon. But Dr. Boerhaave, in his chemiſtry, af- 


i, on his own trials, that it is innocent and harmleſs. |. 
e people, who have not the uſe of chemiſtry, give us 


_ of the virtues of great numbers of our own foſſils, 
| — are common alſo to their country, The ſelenitæ, 
i EG ſpars, and many other foſſils, which we wholly 
_ » are in common uſe with them, and great cures are 
RYE performed by them. J/eodw. Cat. Foſſ. Vol. 2. p. 13. 
ke e in botany. See the article SECALE. : 
4 ort of grain ſucceeds very well on any ſort of dry 
"Re Ate on the moſt barren gravel or ſand. The farmers 
ee the beginning of September, after a ſummer's 
15 wing, in the drieſt time they can. Two buſhels of ſeed 
if ag gs, generally allowed to an acre of land; but 
. 8 newly broken up, or if it be ſubject to 
forink12,. 7 then allow a peck more to the acre, A little 


ng of dung, or mud, upon rye land, will ly ad- 
rg hen, though it is laid but half 8 thi "that 
buſhels — 3 its produce is commonly about twenty 


— — — is ripe when the firaw is yellow, the 


Is re, if there are many weeds among thecrop, 
ll 0 — left lying upon the — or — as they 
up, if tn or nine dans after it is cut, before it is bound 

. weeds are not dry ſooner : for otherwiſe, they 


RUTULUS, in Roman antiquity, the barrier of the cavea, | 
or place where the wild beaſts uſed in amphitheatrical ſports | 


ſeeds; and u — 2. It is not apt to ſhed the 


wil grow gelt in the barn, and cauſe de whole ww give, 


| 


R V8 


and me to thraſh well, and ſometimes they will make 
it muſty, 

As it 4 grain that will grow in the ear ſooner than any 
other if it be wet, care mult be taken if rain falls after it is 
cut, to turn it as it lies on the ground every other day; and 
at the ſame time to keep the ears as far from the carth, and 

as much above the ſtubble as may be; this will prevent the 

miſchief, If it be pretty clear of weeds it may be houſed as 

ſoon as it is cut, If either this grain or wheat lodge upon 

the ground, it is beſt to cyt them, even though they are not 

ripe ; for the ſtalk being broken will yield no more nouriſh- 

ment to the ear. | 

There is another very eſſential uſe to the farmer made of rye, 

April is the ſeaſon of the year when food is of all others the 

ſcarceſt for cattle, eſpecially for ſheep, and lambs : on this 

occaſion ſome ſplit the ridges oi the wheat ſtubble and ſow 

them with 1); they harrow this in, allowing about a 


- buſhel to an acre : they feed the ſheep with this in April, 


and in May they plow it up for fallow. Mortimer's Huſ- 
bandry, p. 136. 


In many parts of France there have been certain years, in 


which this grain, from no apparent cauſe, has proved noxi- 
ous, and ſometimes even poiſonous. 
ling through Sologne, was informed that the rye. of that 
province was ſometimes ſo corrupted, that thoſe who eat of 
the bread that had much of the corrupted grain in it, were 
ſeized with gangrenes in different parts of the body, which 
was not preceded by any fever, inflammation, or any con- 
ſiderable pain; and that the gangrened parts uſually fell off 
after a time of themſelves, without the aſſiſtance of chirur- 
gical inſtruments. ' OOTY LE $9008 8 | 

The grains of rye thus degenerated are black on the outſide, 


and tolerably white within; and when they are dry, they 


are harder and cloſer than the natural good grain : they have 


no ill taſte, but ſometimes they have a viſcous metallic like 


honey hanging to one end of them. They grow longer 
than the other grains in the ſame ear, and arc found from 
one or two, to ſeven or eight in the ſame ear. Some have 
ſuppoſed that theſe were not the proper ſeeds of the plant, 
but ſome other extraneous bodies that got in among them; 


but it is evident, from a cloſe inſpection, that they are 


really the genuine ſeeds only altered by ſome accident; the 


coats, and the furrow, and even the germen for the young 


plant, being entirely the ſame as in the natural ſeeds. 
The places where the ye is found to degenerate in this man- 
ner, are all a dry and ſandy foil. In theſe places there is 


ſcarce any ſoil in which more or leſs of theſe large ſeeds are 
not found among the others, but where there are but few of 


them the ill. effects are not perceived. The ſeaſons when 
the degeneracy is greateſt, and the effects the worſt of all, 
is, when there have been exceſſive rains in the ſpring, and 
there come on exceſſive heats in the ſucceeding ſummer. 

The bread which is made of the rye that holds ever ſo much 
of this bad corn, is not diſtinguiſhable from other rye bread 


by the taſte, and ſeldom produces its ill effect, till ſome con- 


ſiderable time after it is taken. Beſide the gangrenes al- 
ready mentioned, it not unfrequently brings on other bad 


conſequences, ſuch as drying up the milk of women who 


give ſuck, and occaſioning ſometimes malignant fevers, ac- 
companied with drowſineſs, ravings, and other dangerous 
ſymptoms. The part uſually ſeized by the gangrene is the 
legs, and this often in a very frightful manner. The arms 
are the part moſt ſubject next, but all the other parts of the 
body are ſubject to it. | | 

The firſt ſymptom of this approaching gangrene is a ſtupe- 
faction and deadneſs in the part; after this there comes on 
ſome pain, though not violent, and the ſkin becomes livid ; 
ſometimes the ſkin ſhews no mark of it, but the pain and 
ſwelling increaſe ; and it is neceſſary to make an inciſion 
into the fleſh to find the gangrened part. In the more deſpe- 
rate caſes, the only remedy is the taking off the part; and 
if this is 3 the fleſh is all waſted, and the ſkin be- 
comes black, and clings round the bones, and the gangrene 
appears again in the ſhoulders. oO | 
The poorer people are only ſubje& to this diſeaſe ; and, as 
they principally cat the rye bread ; and as thoſe years when 
there is moſt of this bad grain among the ears of rye produce 


moſt of theſe diſorders, it has been judged certain that the 


rye is the occaſion of it. It may deſerve enquiry, how- 


ever, whether that grain may not be innocent of the miſ- 


chief, and its degeneracy and the diſtemperature attributed 


to it may not both be the effect of the ſame bad conſtitution 
of the air. If it proves, on enquiry, that only thoſe who eat 
of the rye are ſubject to the diſeaſe, it will ſeem a proof of 


its being really owing to it; and in this caſe the miſchief 


may be prevented by the ſting the grain before it is ground, 
the d enerated grains being ſo long that they will all remain 
in the ſieve that lets the others through. — —ͤ— 
been made on the ſpot, by giving the flower of the corrupted 


ins alone to animals, and it is ſaid they have been killed 
it. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 130. | 1 8 
RYSAGON, in the materia medica, a name by which ſome 
| authors have called the caſſumumar root. | | l 
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SABAZIA, Zatatia, among the Greeks, nocturnal m 


SABINA, 
SABINIT 


SABLE (Cycl.)—SABLE, in. zool 


Ss AB 


in the Italian muſic, ſtãfids for ſolo ; it is uſed in 
pieces of muſic of ſeveral parts, to intimate, that ir 
ſuch places a voice, or inſtrument, is to perform 
$ alone. See the article SoLo. 
ries 
in honour of Jupiter Sabazius, into which all that were ini- 
tiated had a golden ſerpent put in at their breaſts, and ta- 
ken out at the lower part of their garments, in memory of 
Jupiter's raviſhing Proſerpina' in form of a ſerpent. Potter, 
Archzol. Græc. I. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 429. 
"pm in medicine. See SAVIN. 

S lapis, in natural hiſtory, a name given to a ſtone 
in which are preſerved the leaves of the common favin. 
See the article foffile PLAnTs. As 
ogy, the name of the animal 
whoſe fur is ſo much valued, and fold under the ſame name. 
It is a creature of the weaſel kind, and called by authors 


. muſtella xibellina. See the article ZInzLLIxA. 
SABLE mouſe, in natural hiſtory, the name of an animal found 


in Lapland, and in other cold countries; many extraordi-| 


| brown is pale; they have two very 


nary things are related of the manner of living of theſe crea- 
tures. ; | 
So are of the bigneſs of a ſquirrel, and their ſkin is 
| ed with brown and black; there are alſo ſome ſpots 
beſide the ſtreaks ; the black is a very fine deep colour, the 


two below of the ſame kind; their feet are like a ſquirrel's, 


and they have no tail ; they are uſually 


very fat and fleſhy, 
and are ſo quarrelſome and fierce an 2 


that if a ſtick 


be held out to them they will bite at it, and will hold it ſo 


faſt, that they may be toſſed and ſwung about in the air by 


it without letting it go. In their march they uſually keep a 


direct line from north eaſt to ſouth weſt, and always travel 


in thouſands in the ſame troop. The whole number forms a 

ſquare body, and they march only from the time of the twi- 

light to the morning, lying ſtill all the day, TE 
hey march in lines, which are ſome ells diſtant, but al- 


ways exactly parallel to each other, ſo that the places the 
| have gone over look like the furrows of a ploughed field. | 
If they meet with any thing in their way that might deter 
another animal, it never ſtops them; but, though it be fire, 


a deep well, a pond, a torrent, or a bog, they without he- 
ſitation venture through, and by that many thouſands of 
them are\deſtroyed, and are found 
the waters, or otherwiſe. 


* 


If they be met ſwimming over lakes, and attacked by men 


in boats with the dars, boat hooks, or other inſtruments; 
they neither retreat nor offer to run up the oars, but hold 
on their courſe; and if they be put out of it they preſently 
return into it again. When they are met in the woods or 


. Helds, they ſet themſelves up on their hinder feet, and make 


a ſort of ſqueaking noiſe, ſomewhat like the barking of a 


dog; they will leap up at a man, and riſe as high as his 
head, and in this manner 1 will defend their line a * | 


time; but if they find themſelves overpowered, they wi 


making a noiſe, 


diſperſe and run into holes, or any other places of ſecrecy, 
which ſounds ſomething like the word 
biob, biob. © | | : 


They never come into a houſe, nor meddle with any thing 
that we eat; if they chance to come to a houſe in their way, 
there they ſtop till they die; but if they come to a ſtack of 


hay, or corn, they eat their way through. a 
hen they mar 
they encamp there, 


eſtroy the produce; the land looks like a 


_ looks as if ſtrewed with aſhes. 


bey are faid to be very fruitful, brin 


nine at a time z but it is certain, at leaſt, that they ag 


n forth more than one, for in 

to ſee a female with a young one in her mouth and another 

cem' no great delicacy, to creatures off 

dogs or cats kill them they 3 and 

prey ſeizes them it only feeds on the entrails; 
r 


on her back. They 
Prey 


their marches it is not unuſi 


If 
whe HET 
it is ſaid only on the heart: the landers, however, 
in want of other food eat the 5 » and fay it is as 
well taſted as a ſquirrel. In the ſeverity of winter theſe 
creatures lie under the ſnow, and have their breathing holes 
as the hares, and other inhabitants of theſe; places uſe to 
have. The Laplanders are always glad to ſee theſe crea- 
tures on their march, for it always 

valuable creatures among them: the 


ſame cold that 
"TV: 


5 | 
= 


ſharp teeth above, and 


dead in the morning, in| 


ö over a meadow they do it great damage, 
dy eating the roots of the graſs ; but if 

they wholly d 
ace where there had been a fire, and the whole ſurface 


ing forth eight or 


retels plenty of more 


8 AC 


theſe out, ſending alſo a number of fowl, ſquirrels, foxe; 
and other animals the ſame way. Wormius has written h 
complete treatiſe on this animal, calling it mus Nor Wepius 
this is reprinted at large in his Muſcum. Phil. Tran 
Ne 251. p. 112. | | 
SABURRA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of foſ. 
ſils found in form of powder, and uſually confounded among 
| the ſands, and called by the ſame name. Theſe are ng: 
compoſed like the genuine ſands of pure natural concretior;, 
but are irregular particles, ſeeming to have been the ras. 
ments of other large bodies. They are not to be diſſolyed 
or diſunited by water, but retain their figure in it, and do 
not cohere by means of it into a maſs. They are often 
very opake, and in many of the ſpecies will ferment with 
acids, and are often fouled with heterogene particles, taking 
in the coarſer, ſtony, mineral, and metalline particles, and 
are according to their colour divided into ſeveral kinds. 
White SABURR®Z, Of theſe conſiſting of pure ſpar we 
have three kinds. 1. A fine ſnow white one; and 2, 
A dull coarſe white one found in different places on Mendip 
Hills ; and 3. A fine cream coloured one found only in the 
iſlands of the Archipelago. Of theſe containing heterogene 
particles we have nine ſpecies. 1. A bright coarſe white 
one compoſed of cryſtal and ſpar found in Leiceſterſhir, 
2. A white coarſe one with mice common in Wales. 
3- A dull white fine one found in Northamptonſhire, 4, 
A dull greyiſh white ' coarſe one common in Yorkſhire, 5. 
A fine dull browniſh white one common in Leiceſterſhire, 
6. A fine glittering greyiſh white one found in Vorkſhire. 
5 A fine greeniſh white ſpangled one found in Dorſetlhire, 


and 9. The pulvis puteolanus, a fine dull looking grey one 
found in Italy. See PuTEOLANUS. 
Red Sa Bu RRR. Of thoſe which are pure we have five 
- ſpecies. 1. A fine pale red one found in Briſtol. 2. 4 
coarſe ſhining pale red one found on the coaſt of Fife. 3. 
A coarſe ſhining greyiſh red one found on the ſhores of the 
iſland of Minorca, 4. A coarſe greeniſh red dull one found 
on the ſhores of ſome parts of the Mediterranean. 5. A 
fine ſhining ferrugineous one found about Liſbon. Of thoſe 
' variegated with talcy ſpangles we have nine ſpecies. I. 4 
fine red one with micæ found about Minorca. 2. A coarſe 
red variegated one with mice. 3. A large bright fleſh co. 
loured one with mice. 4. A fine browniſh red variegated 
one with mice. 5. A fine fleſh coloured micaceous one, al 
from the coaſts of Scotland. 6. A fine whitiſh red one 
with micz, and variegations, found on the fhores of tis 
northern iſlands. 7. A browniſh red coarſe one found on the 
ſhores of the Red Sea. 8. A large coarſe blackiſh red one 
found on the ſhores of Sicily; and . A coarſe thining greet 
iſh red one found on the ſhores of the Mediterranean. 
Green SaBURR R. Of theſe we have only two known ſpe- 
| cies. 1. A coarſe beautifully green dull ohe, which was the 
chryſocolla of the antients, ſee CR YSOCOLL A. And 2-4 
fine ſhining green one found on the ſhores of the Red dea. 
Telluu SABU RRR. We yet know only one ſpecics 
this kind, which is the ſhining gold coloured micaceos 
one, which has deceived the world very often into an of. 
nion of its containing gold. It is very common in Ving. 
nia and elſewhere. | . 
Black SaBu RRR. Of this we have one pure ſpecies, 
fine black one variegated with white, common in France. 
Of thoſe containing talcy particles we have two, knen 
ſpecies. 1. A fine variegated black and white one, . 
micz found on the ſhores of the Mediterranean; and 2. 
coarſe variegated black and grey one, frequent on the {076 
of Wales; and beſides theſe 8 are three of this colour 
which are full of metalline particles. 1. A ferrugine% 
black glittering one found on the ſhores of Italy. Ibis 
the ſhining black ſand, as it is called, uſed to throw over 
writing. 2. A coarſe glittering browniſh black one, * 
mon on the ſhores of Wales, and uſed there on the ſame 
caſion ; and 3. A fine bluiſh black glittering one, 2 
alſo on the ſhores of Wales. All theſe are principally 
up of lead ore. Hill's Hiſt of Foſſ. p. 569. ld 
SACABURGH, SAcAaBERE, or SAKEBERE, in OW 
writers, one that is robbed, or by theft deprived, of his A 
or and puts in ſurety to proſecute the thief #' 
| freſh ſuit; according to Selden, in his titles of donc ; 
. Briton. c. 15 & 29. with whom: agrees Bracton (l * 
tract. 2. c. 32. n. 2.) Furtum vers mani feſtum , 10 


depr * ſeiſitus de aliquo latrocinio, ſcil. HHoahaben 


A dull coarſe greeniſh grey one common in Yorkſhire; = 


d & inſecutus fuerit per aliquem cujus res illa | SACRARIUM, among the Romans, 4 chapel in a ptivate 
2 ow W ee 2 : ö ; | family. It differed from lararium, as being dedicated to 
The word may come from the Saxon fac or ſaca, i. e. lis, ſome particular deity, and the /ararium to the houſhold gods 
cauſa, profecutio, and burh, pignus, hoc eft furti ſymbolum.| in 204 Pitiſc. in voc. | 
975 „ Gloſſ. in voc- _ IS ACRE, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of falcon, called 
Bat Sir Edward Coke ſays, ſacabere, or ſakebere, is derived] by authors falco ſacer, and differently deſcribed by different 
from ſac and bere, that is, he that did bear the bag. 8 Inſt. | authors, but by all agreed to be an extremely bold and 
fol. 69g. Blount. Law Dict. in voc. | active bird. The deſcription Mr. Ray has ſelected of it is 

SACCARII, among the Romans, were a company or frater- this. It is a larger bird than the common falcon. Its head 

- nity of porters, who had the ſole privilege to carry all goods| is flat and of a greyiſh colour ; its eyes large, and its beak 
from the harbour to the warehouſes, none being allowed to] bluiſh, Its back and wings are brown; its breaſt white, 
employ their own flaves, and much leſs thoſe of others, for] and variegated with brown ſpots. Its thighs are white with- 
that purpoſe. Pitiſc. in voc. in, and its tail is variegated with ſpots of the ſhape of a 

SACCER. See the article SAKER, Oel. ; | Kidney. Its wings are very long, and its legs and feet of a 

SACCHARUM (Cyd.)—SACCHARUM, in the Linnæan ſyſ-| bluiſh colour. The yearling birds of this ſpecies are called 
tem of botany, is the name of the plant which produces ſugar, ſor, and differ conſiderably in their plumage from thoſe of 
and which makes a diſtin&t genus by itſelf, The charac-| a more advanced age, having their legs paler, and their breaſts 
ters of this are, that there is no calyx or flower cup, but a] leſs ſpotted. It will ſeize upon the largeſt birds, and on 
downy ſubſtance longer than the flower, and including only] young goats, &c. for food. Ray's Ornithol. p. 43. 
one ſingle flower, which is compoſed of two oblong and] SACRIFICE (Cyc/.)—Sackiricts, among the Greeks, were 
pointed valves, both equal in ſize, placed erect, hollowed] of four kinds, viz. 1. Free-will offerings, or ſuch as were 

and naked, or not bearded. The ſtamina are three capil-| paid in conſequence of a vow, x=e5n.1= and EvzJaia, for 
lary filaments of the length of the flower; the antherz are a victory obtained, the firſt fruits offered by huſband- 

ſomewhat oblong, the germen of the piſtil is pointed. | men for a plentiful harveſt, and the like. 2. Propitiatory 
The ſtyles are two and are hairy, the ſtigmata are ſimple. offerings, In α, to avert the anger of ſome offended deity, 
The flower encloſes the ſeed which is ſingle, oblong, nar- and ſuch were all ſacrifices uſed in expiation. 3. Petitionar 
: row, and pointed. Linnæi Gen. Pl. P · 18. ſacr ifices, Atlnliza, for ſucceſs in any enterprize. 4. Sacr - 

SACCHARUM ſaturni, in medicine, is recommended by] ces expreſsly commanded by ſome oracle or prophet; 
ſome internally for dyſenteries, and hæmorrhages of all] v ano Hes. V 
kinds; but the generality of the world condemn it, as con-| For the materials and rites of F ur ſee Potter, Archæol. 
taining all the poiſonous qualities of the metal it is made] Græc. T. 1. p. 209. ſeqq. and SACRIFICE, Cycl. 
from in their higheſt degree. SACRIMA, among the Romans, the new wine which was 
Externally it has been long famous for its virtues in the] offered to Bacchus as an acknowledgment of his protecting 

eryſipelas, in inflammations of all kinds, and in embroca- and preſerving every thing that belonged to wine. Piti/c 
tions. It is uſed alſo in ſmall quantities in collyrtums for | SACRO-COCCYGZUS, in anatomy, a name given by 
the eyes; it deterges, dries, and cicatriſes ulcers ; and in| Winſlow to a muſcle now generally called ſimply the coccy- 
ondrrheeas is mixed in injections with great ſucceſs, geus, he calls it alſo coccygæus poſterior. | 
It is well known that this ſalt made with the common ve-| SACRO-LUMBARIS, a long complex muſcle, narrow and 
getable or mineral acids, when diſtilled, will not give back] thin at the upper part, and broad and thick at the lower, re- 
the acid again, but only yields a water without any ſharp| preſenting a kind of flat pyramid. It lies between the ſpine 
taſte and an inflammable oil; but if it be made into the ani-| and poiterior part of all the ribs, and along the back part of 
mal acid of piſmires, whether procured by diſtilling thoſe] the regio lumbaris, all the way to the os ſacrum. Through 
inſects freſh, or by throwing large quantities of them into] all this ſpace it is cloſely accompanied by the longiſſimus dorli, 
water till it is ſufficiently impregnated, it will on diſtillation which lies between it and the ſpinal apophyſes of the vet- 
Yield back the ſame proportion of acid of the ſame ſtrength. | tebræ; a narrow fatty or cellular line running between them 
hil. Tranſ. N* 68, See TiNCTURA antiphthy/ica. it is fixed below by a broad thin tendinous aponeuroſis to the 

SACCHARUM lactis. See the article MiLx. os ſacrum, and part of the criſta of the os ilium. From thence 

SAC (INI, in our old writers, Monks ſo called, becauſe they | it runs upward, and a little laterally over all the regio lum- 
wore a garment of goat's hair next to their ſkins. Saccus is] baris; afterwards it runs up obliquely over all the ribs, ſome- 
applied to coarſe cloth made of ſuch hair. Blount. times as high as the two or three loweſt vertebrz of the neck. 


SACCO beneditto. See the article Sax BENITo, Cycl. The ſide next the longiſſimus dork is all this way very even; 


wo cum aka in our old writers, a ſervice or tenure] but that next the ribs is divided into ſeveral digitations, 
of finding a 


ack and a broach to the king, for the uſe of his] reſembling the branch of a palm tree. "Theſe are fixed in 
army. Brat. lib. 2. c. 16. Blount, Cowel. | | the tranſverſe apophyſes of the neck, in the tuberoſity of 
_ SACCUS actes, a name given by ſome anatomiſts to the recep- 


2 the firſt rib, in the lower part of the angular impreſſions, in 
 taculum chyli. ig | | the following ribs, and near the extremity of the laſt, 
SACER (Cycl.)—Sacer, in ichthyology, a name given by 


i | Winſlou's Anatomy, p. 245. 
© Gaza and ſome others to that ſpecies of the labrus, diſtin-| SAcRo-LUMBARIS pars ſuperior, in anatomy, a name given by 
| coray by Artedi by the name of the red forked tailed] Cowper and ſome others, to a muſcle; called by Winſlow 
— and called by the generality of other authors the | tranſverſalis collateralis colli, and by Albinus the cervicalis de- 
ACHE Us See the article ANTHIAs, cendens. See the article T'R ANSVERSALIS, 


8 » In zoology, the name of a ſea fiſh, much re- SAC RO-SCIATIC Iigaments. Theſe are two in number, the 
embling the common river pearch in ſhape and colour, and 
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5 r one broad and external, the other ſmall, narrow, and internal. 7 
25 the ſame black obliquely tranſverſe lines on its ſides, | The broad, or external ſciatic ligament, is ſlightly faſtened to 1 = 
ber nog, the ſame with the channadella of Bellonius, Ron- the inſide of the tuberoſity of the criſta of the os ilium, It 10 l 
= e N and other authors. It has only one long back fin, the covers exteriorly the two poſterior ſpines of that bone, and _ 
remort rays of which are prickly, the others ſmooth behind| continues to be inſerted along the anterior and exterior edges TAL 


Gigs Prickly rays; it has a large black ſpot, which alone] of the falſe tranſverſe apophyſes of the ſacrum. From thence 
mo 2 1 this from all the other fiſh of its kind. Its] this ligament diminiſhing in breadth, deſcends obliquely to- 
588 s large, and its lower jaw ſomething longer than ward the tuberoſity of the os iſchium, and is inſerted immedi- 
2 per: he belly fins are black, and the tail is forked ;| ately below the ſinus, which lies between that tuberoſity and 
cover 05 I large; and as in the other fiſh of this kind, the ſciatic ſpine. This inſertion is afterwards continued over 


of the 6h 1 the body but the pills, and part of the head | the whole internal labium of the inferior portion of the os 


beads t is common in the Mediterranean, and is] iſchium, and of the ramus of that bone, and the inferior 
ö —— 4 . at Rome, Venice, and elſewhere, and | portion of the ramus of the neighbouring os pubis. Through 


e b 1 delicate and well taſted fiſh. Ray's Ich- 


SACRA (C 7 i are, WA at the tuberoſity of the iſchium, it produces a kind of liga- 
the cavit 2 —SAcRA fiſtula, a name given by ſome to] mentary falx, one edge of which is fixed to the bones, the 
rer pk ; A which the ſpinal marrow is lodged, and by| other lies looſe ; and by this ſituation of the falx, it ſeems, 
ACRA ents 2 marrow itſelf, | | 3 . 8 with the bones, a kind of deep channel or groove. 
tivals 55 r 2 Abou the Romans. Beſide the public feſ-} The ſmall /acro-ſciatic, or internal ſciatic ligament, adheres 
holy-da 3h * the whole Roman people, and beſide the] cloſely to the inſide of the poſterior portion of the former. 
onal rr alas; - 8 birth day S, marr iages, or any other per- It is fixed interiorly alſo to the edge of the inferior part of 
ainually by the d ere were likewiſe family feaſts celebrated the fourth falſe tranſverſe apophyſis of the os ſacrum, and 
They Hol, * clcendanits only of particular families. from thence all the way to the upper part of-the os coccygis. 
moſt 2 ue obliged to keep theſe with the ut- From this inſertion it runs up a little obliquely to the ſpine 
Livy teln un Ap regularity, on pain of divine vengeance. | of the iſchium, in the ſharp point and upper part of which 
Capitol was bes young man of the Fabian family, when] it is fixed. During this courſe it croſſes the broad ligament, 
the enemy's arm eged wi the Gauls, made his wa through | being cloſely united to the inſide thereof, and loſes but ve 
ol his fail Vim order to celebrate the yearly feſtival] little of its breadth. By theſe two ligaments two diſtin 


all this latter courſe of its inſertion, that is after its arrival. 


fi » 70 the no ſmall aſtoniſhment both of the be- openings are formed; a large one which is the ſuperior 

SACK. ANUS —— Mem. Acad. Inſcript. Vol. B. p. 310. | ſciatic ſinua, and a ſmall one Sith the inferior /ciatic- notch. 
or very d 1 ame given by ſome authors to purple, xr you oy abs 3 6 | 
nn 


SACK > 6 
| SACTIM, 


© women uſed-to ſtain their cheeks. 


* 


. 


writers, though fi 
Serapion evidently declares the ſadar and acanthus of Virgil, 


Egyptian plants, alſo deſcribes the nabeca as a thorny ſhrub ; | 


. * prickly tree, producing a fruit reſembling a cherry, but 


I 
— 
* 


on his twiſt, and never on his buttocks, which ought never 
SaDDLE-backed, among horſemen, a name given to a horſe, 


SADDLE caſe. See the article HousING, Cycl. 

SADDLE roll. See the article TRoUSSEQUIN, Cycl. 
Cart-SADDLE. See the article Carr. 3 
SabDbpI E ffraps, are ſmall leathern ſtraps, nailed to the bows 


SADIR, a word uſed by ſome chemiſts to expreſs the ſcoria of 
SADRE, a title given by the Perſians to the chief of the Ma- 
SPE, a name given by ſome medical writers to ſharp cor- 


SAFFRON, crocus, (Cycl.) in botany. See Crocus. 
There is no accident attending the culture of this va- | 


as what they call the rot with us, and in French Ja mort. 0 
This is more common in the ſaffron fields of the Ga- 
give the Paris academy ſome account of this malady of the | 
t, obſerves, that no author has given any account of it; 
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- bulbs of the /affron in many fields where this diforder reigned, 


part and the border of the field, and thoſe at the border, | 
were all in three different ſtates, according 


infection began, were utterly deſtroyed, their ſever 
all ſhrivelled up and withered, their inner part reſembling | 
a dirty and rotten earth, and their ſuperficies being co- | 
vered with ſeveral] browniſh red glandulous bodies of the! 
- bigneſs of beans. Thoſe of the middle diſtance were found 
in a | 


1 tf 


x mains of the fleſhy 


of all painting, and the plant was the common purple fea 
- wracks. Aſter this every thing was called fucus that was 
uſed by the women to paint their faces; and they had a fucus 
metallica made of white lead or ceruſs, and the purple root 
of alcanet, &c. were called fuci. | 
SADAR, or Als Apok, the Arabian name of the medicinal 
.. © fotos; deſcribed by Dioſcorides, and many others of the an- 
- tients. | This ſhrub was called by ſome of the antients | 
acanthus, from its being full of thorns, and hence many have 
' confounded it with the common acanthus, or bear's breech, 
and many with the acanthus of Theophraſtus, which is the 
acacia or gum arabic tree. The fruit of this tree, called by | 


berries of the acanthus mentioned by Virgil. Proſper Ain. 


SADDLE (Cd.) —A hunting ſaddle is compoſed of two bows, 
two bands, fore-bolſters, pannels, and ſadale-ſtraps: and the 


know the terrible effects of it, without at all gueſſing at 
what may be its cauſe. It ſeems a ſort of contagion among 
the plants, ſpreading far and wide, and extending from one | 
root as from a center all oyer'a whole field, if not ſtopped ; | 
the ſeaſon of its moſt fatal ſpreading is the ſpring, and the 
Sy 


„ 
SAF 


TIM, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to 

' expreſs vitriol. © a 

SADAF, in the materia medica, a name given 
writers, ſometimes to the purpura or purple fiſh, and ſome- 
times to the purple fucus, with which the antient Greek 


the Arabia. 


This was the original | 


Virgil the berries of the acanthus, is the nabacof the Arabian 
ſome would have it to be a kind of hg. 


that is the lotus cyreniaca of Herodotus, and the lotus of Dioſ- 
corides to be one and the ſame plant. Bellonius has alſo deſcrib- 
ed it under the name of napeca, a name probably derived from 
nabac, the appellation uſually given its fruit: he ſays it is an 
ever-green {hrub, ' and was called by ſome of the Greek 
writers. enoplia. Proſper Alpinus, in his account of the 


though authors have obſerved that there are two ſpecies of 
it, the one thorny and the other not. Leo Africanus, in 
his third book, mentions alſo the ſame tree; but he miſtakes 
the name, writing it rabech inſtead of nabech; he ſays it is a 


ſmaller, and of the taſte of the zizyphus. Theſe are the 
de Plant, Ægypt. 

great ſaddle has befide theſe parts, corks, hind-bolſters, and 
a trouſſequin. The pommel is common to both. See Bow, 
BAN p, Bols TER, &c. | 


A horſeman that would ſit a horſe well, ought always to fit 


to touch the ſaddle ; and whatever diſorder the horſe commits, 


he ought never to move above the ſaddle. Guill. Gent. | 


DiR. P. 1. in voc. 
that is hard to fit with a ſaddle, his reins being low, and his 


head and neck raiſed, fo as to require a ſaddle to be made on 
purpoſe for him. Guill. loc. cit. ; | 


* 


of the ſaddle, which are uſed to hold the girths faſt to the 
ſaddle. See the article Bows. © | | 


metal in fuſton. 
hometan religion. ' See the article CALIPH. 


roding puſtules. 
luable and uſeful plant, which the farmers ſo much dread, 
tinois than in ours. Mr. du 


and that the people employed in the culture of the ſaffron, 


miſchief is found to be ſtopped from farther progreſs, by dig- 
and the tainted parts of the field. | 

Mr. du Hamel, in enquiring into- the ſtate of the roots or 
found that the roots in the center where the diſtem- 
and thoſe at a middle diſtance from this 
tere g to the degree 
of ſpreading of the infection. Thoſe in the middle where the 
al coats 


only 


jon nearly allied to theſe ; their integuments were 
flaccid, but not _— withered ; and there were ſome re- 
| a fort of 


from this, that theſe roots were ſpeedil 


"Th. 


ging deep trenches at that time of the year between the ſound {| 


attribute 'the miſchief to. 
 Seſttoping plant, js, that the commas culture of land 


within ; but this matter was 


A 


| 


pulp, looking as if it had been boiled. It was eaſy to (1 


approachi 
perfect ſtate of decay of the others; they 1 —— e 


the ſame manner on their outſides with glandulous ſubſtancez 
» 


like thoſe of the middle roots, only that they ſeemed 

more plump, and well fed. At ſome diſtance from A ＋ 
alſo obſerved a number of violet coloured threads, formi 4 
Cn of network in the ground. | 75 

he roots at the edges of the field were found in a y 
ſounder ſtate than any of the others; their bulbs Ao yan 
hurt, and the membranes found and freſh, but they were in 
many places covered with reticular violet coloured filaments 
and from ſome parts of theſe there iſſued ſmall glandules. 
which ſeemed ready to grow. into the ſame ſhape and ſize 
with thoſe on the decayed roots ; though they, at this time 
appeared .only as ſo many purple ſpots lodged on the ſurface 
2 By root or 1 * membranes. he earth all about 
e roots was alſo found to be ful i ic 

— 4 I be full of theſe reticular violet 
Theſe violet threads and their glandules being always found 
in the places where the rot was among the ſaffron roots, and 
never in any other place, it became very natural to ſup- 


poſe they had ſome conſiderable ſhare in the contagion ; to 


examine, therefore, what they truly were, Mr. du | 
picked ſeveral of them out of the od, and having us or 
them clean, he found that they were very like the truffle in 
appearance; and in all their qualities they were ſeldom 
larger than a hazel nut, and were covered with a ſort of ſoſt 
down or velyety coat, and they had a muſhroom like taſte, but 
with an earthy flavour. There were found ſome of them ad. 
hering to the bulbs of the ſaffron, and others two or three in- 


ches diſtant from them; the violet threads are of the thickne 


of a coarſe thread, and are covered with a velvety coat, in the 


- ſame manner with the glandulous bodies; ſome of theſe ex- 


tend themſelves from one to another between theſe glandules, 


while others ſpread themſelves over the ſurface of the bulb 


of the ſaffron, and pierced it in many directions quite to the 
center : they make numerous anaſtomoſes and inoſculations 
In the body of the root, and have faſtened to them in ſeveral 
places little knots or ganglions, which ſeem only ſmall tuſts 
of the cottony or velvety matter which covers them. 


From the whole it ſeems very clear, that this is a paraſ- 


tical plant, which grows very quick in its glandules; and - 
by means of thefe threads, or filaments, ſucks its nutritiou 
juices from the roots of the /affron, which it by that means 
deſtroys. It ſeems to grow in the ſame manner with the 
truffle, that is, it never appears above the ſurface of the 
earth, but is produced under ground, and there grows and 
propagates its ſpecies. It ſpreads very faſt, and ſoon occu- 
pics a large compaſs of ground, continually furniſbing nev 
glandules at the end of the filamentous roots, in the manner 
of the pofatoe and ſome other roots. Thus the diſeaſe of the 


. ſaffron, wherever it begins, ſpreads itſelf every way in 3 


circular direction; and there is nothing to be ſeen on the 


. ſurface of the earth, which can give any opportunity af 


gueſſing at its cauſe. 


* 


It remained now to enquire whether this plant was peculiar 


3 fields of ſalfren; and whether it was brought thither With 
6 the faffron, or was there before: and another material que N 
tion was, whether it could draw its nouriſhment from ar) 


other plants, or muſt have it from ſaffron only. To uſ 


| this, Mr. du Hamel put ſome of the buibs of the new plait 
into a pot of freſh earth, where he alſo planted ſome roots df 


ee of narciſſus, and of the common lilly. Six months 
afterwards, examining the whole, he found the glandules! 
greatly increaſed in number, and had fed upon the lily 
'roots as well as on the ſaffron ; hence it appeared, 
this was a real plant capable of increaſing. itlelf, and nat 
deſtined ſingly to that food; after this digging up the a 


in ſeveral places where Jaffron had never been planted, be 


found in ſome places the fame paraſitical plant, faſtening” 


2 ſelf to the roots of the anonis, and ſome other plants, and 
letting alone ſeyeral others, ſuch as the ſenecio, &c- 


roots: of muſcari were alſo ſometimes found affected by ſt 


and a certain diſtemperature, which the floriſts. con 
ol in their tulip roots, ſeems to be owing to the ſame cdu 


This miſchievous plant, however fatal it prove to the ſof'® 


fields; may, on the contrary, proye a real benefit in cor 
fields, by deſtroying many of the pernicious herbs which bin 
the corn, as it preys only on thoſe which ſend. their r00b 


deep into the earth, never hurting thoſe which are ſupe!” 


ficially fixed, as corn, and the like are. The floriſt 


„ ho 
ever, is probably often as much injured by it, 3s te ji 


- fron cultivator ; and doubtleſs, whole beds of plant 


often deſtroyed without the. proprietor's. knowing ag 
Ine misfortune 2 * 10 


ys other weeds, ſerves rather to promote its in 
ſince it delights in light dry earth, not in wet, 0. 4 
Hangs; it is poſlible,, however, to ſtop. its progreſs, U , 

ing pretty e the ſound aud the inſe&ted 19%. 
of che laſt, thoſv which are eaten to the heart; cn 


recover again, but ef thoſe which are only wounded fur 


ficially there is ſome hope ; fince it is common for 8, 


8A G 


83 13 ling off their outer huſks, 
been by Hou 2 LEY ſeparates the worſt part 
_ ? 1155 Aive plant, and the reſt becomes ſoon dried and 


withered, and incapable of farther vegetation, while the 


in. Mem. Acad. Par. 1728. 

1 0 _ 2 which this medicine is able to give to the 
2145 is carried ſo far, that no juice eſcapes it. 5 Amatus 
Luſitamus gives an account of a fœtus in a mother's womb, 
tinged yellow, by ber taking very frequently medicines with 
ſaffron in them. This had been diſputed and diſbelieved by 
many. But an experiment made at Leipſick on a bitch big 
a ani, reſtored the credit of Amatus. For on giving 
this ee er frequently among her food, the puppies 
had their fleſh and the whites of their eyes, when opened, 
dyed yellow with it ; "WM" the chyle, in the lacteals, was 
not yellow but whitiſh. However, it does not ſeem im- 

proper to verify the experiment farther. | 
Tree SAFFRON, in natural e the name of an Eaſt- In- 
dian ſhrub, which grows to about two feet high, having 
ſquare branches, which are beſet with leaves in pairs. The 
icles of the flowers come from the ale of the leaves, and 
are branched, each pedicle . about five flowers; 
theſe are of the ſhape of the jaſmine flowers, and are white 
above, and of the fine reddiſh yellow colour of /affron below. 
The flowers never open but in the night, and then do not per- 
 fefly expand themſelves, but all the petals remain in ſuch a| 
ition, that they can cloſe inſtantaneouſly on occaſion of 
the leaſt heat; they are placed each in a green cup, to 
which they are ſo lightly faſtened, that the leaſt motion 
makes them fall. They ſeldom ſtand more than four days, 
often not ſo long; the flowers have no ſmell, but are of a 


Paris, 1699. | a 

Meadow SAFFRON, colchicum, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower is 
of the liliaceous kind, but conſiſts only of one leaf which 
ariſes immediately from the root, in form of a fine ſlender 
tube, and by degrees expands and enlarges, and becomes 
divided into fix ſegments. The piſtil ariſes from the bottom 
of the flower, and terminates in ſeveral wy lender fila- 
ments ; this finally becomes a fruit of an oblong trigonal 
form, which is divided into three cells, and contains round- 
iſh ſeeds. To this it is to be added, that the root is doubly 

' tuberoſe, one part being fleſhy, and the other tuberoſe, and 
both are covered with a common membrane. | 
The ſpecies of colchicum enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 


with purple lines. 3. The common colchicum with a leaf 


with ſingle blackiſh purple flowers. 6. The colchicum which 


row leaved white flowered colchicum. 8. The colchicum with 
| Howers mottled with white and red. 9. The many flower- 


broad leaved variegated colchicum. 13. The colchicum varie- 


An variegated with a paler purple and a greyiſh white. 15. 
The colchicum with Ae e | I the Fritilarics. 
16. The Coan purple colchicum, with large, broad, and 
curled deep green leaves. 17. The double Portugal colchi- | 
cn with fleth coloured and purple flowers. 18. The col- 
cum with narrow variegated ſegments of the flower. 19. 
The double flowered variegated colchicum, a 20. The many 
flowered, broad leaved, vatiegated colchicum. 21. The 
white many flowered colchitum. 22. The broad leaved 
2 flowered colchicutn with white hellebore leaves. 23. 


: . many flowered colchicum with broad convoluted leaves. 
5. The double flowered common colchicum. 26. The 


many flowered colchicum with teſſelated flowers. 28. The 


mountain culchicum. Tourn. Inſt. p. 319. 
Srup' of SAFFRON. This * . - tale fine 
mountain wine; let it 
"th Nan n 
| —— off the wine; to which, after filtration, add 


Tae, Sende beat, and then ſet it b tor uſe 1 


. ere aſh and put it to infuſe in a-pint || 


— ſhaking” the veſſel, then. filter off t 


root itſelf is uninjured, and when put into the ground will! 


cordial virtue, approaching to that of /a ron, Mem. Acad. | 


j 


theſe. 1. The common colchicum. 2. The white colchicum | 


veined with white. 4. The common colchicum with a leaf | 
painted with yellow. 5. The common French colchicum | 


flowers both in ſpring and autumn. 7. The Engliſh nar- | 
ing colchicum, 10. The white colchicum with red ftreaks. 5 
N many flowered variegated colchicum. 12. The 


gated with a deep purple and ſnow white. 14. The colcbi- 


he double autumnal many flowered colchicum. 24. The 


| Many flowered double 'white calchicum. 27. The double | 
_ vernal Spanich colchicura 5 arid 29. The narrow leayed| 


SAGDA, or Psacpa, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone 
deſcribed by Aldrovand, which he ſays is of a green colour, 
and has the property of attracting wood, 

Pliny and the antients give this name to a gem of a greeniſh 
colour, very much eſteemed at that time; and about the ori- 
gin of which the antients had many fabulous reports. Solinus 
tells us, that it is produced at the bottom of the ſea, and 
thence riſes up of it{clf as ſhips paſs over the place where it is, 
and fixes itſelf to their bottoms, and that it cannot be got off 
again without cutting away a part of the wood. This author 
has generally taken his accounts of things from Pliny 

though he has been at the pains to diſguiſe them, in ſuch a 
manner, that they are often unintelligible. All that Pliny 
ſays on this occaſion, is, that the ſagda was of a green co- 
lour, and was found by the Chaldzans at the bottoms of 

their ſhips; even this, however, is not very intelligible, 
unleſs they mean: that the ſhips which traded to the Red 
Sea, and lay long in the harbours, and were ſometimes 
aground, picked up at their bottoms the ſtones which make 
up the ſhores, and ſome of theſe are of the jaſper kind, 
and uſually green; at this rate it could not be a ſtone of any 

great value, nor do we indeed find any where that it was, 
except in Solinus. | 95 
It is to be obſerved, that the antients called a certain 
ointment by the name /agda as well as this ſtone ; 
this ointment was green, and probably the ſtone had its 
name from the reſembling it in colour. This was a cuſtom 
common among the writers of early times; and they have 
the names of libanotis, myrrhites, ſtactachates, and aromatites, 
from the reſemblance which certain agates and jaſpers had to 
the drugs, &c. in common uſe among them. 

SAGE, ſalvia, in botany. See SALVIA. 

The ſeveral ſorts of /age propagated either for the kitchen, or 

for medicine in our gardens, are to be produced by cuttings 

planted in any of the ſummer months, watering and ſhading 
them till they have taken root, and after that they ſhould be 
removed to a dry foil, where they may have the benefit of 
the ſun. Millers Gardners Dic. | | 

Sage has always been eſteemed a cephalic and ſudorific. An 

infuſion of it made in the manner of tea, has been long fa- 

mous as the common drink of people in fevers. It is atte- 
nuant and diuretic, promotes the menſes, and is good in 
vertigoes, ttemors, palſies, and catarrhs. There uſed to be 

a ſyrup, conſerve, and ſimple water of ſage kept in the 

ſhops; which are all diſuſed, and the dried herb only 

retained, | 3 

SAGE apples, a name given by naturaliſts to a ſort of ſoft gall | 

or protuberance, found frequently on the leaves and ſtalks of 

ſage in the eaſtern parts of the world, and much reſembling 
the ſoft gall of the oak leaf, called the oa# apple. ; 
Theſe are both owing to the ſame cauſe, the puncture of an 
inſect of the fly kind, which depoſits its 5085 in the wound, and 
the worms or maggots hatched from thoſe eggs feed on the in- 
ſide of the gall, and occaſion a preternatural derivation of juices 
to the part, whence it ſwells and aſſumes this form. The 
leaves of many other plants are alſo liable to the ſame acci- 
dent, particularly thoſe of ground-ivy, on which there grow 
eatable galls of this kind. The ſage apples are ſo frequent 
in the eaſt, that they are brought to market at Conſtanti- 
nople, and eaten as delicacies. See Gals. 
SAGENE, a Ruſſian meaſure equivalent to ſeven Engliſh feet. 
Five hundred ne. make a werſt, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 445. 

Sect. 7. See WERSrr. OG 

SAGIMEN vitri, a name given by ſome of the chemiſts to 

any alkaline ſalt. 5 | | 5 f 

SAGINA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of a 

genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The 

cup is a four leaved perianthium remaining after the flower 
is fellen ; the leaves being of an oval figure, hollow, and 
ſpread very open. The flower is compoſed of four oval 
obtuſe petals, ſhorter than the leaves of the cup, and ſpread 
wide open. The ſtamina are four capillary filaments, the 

antherz are roundiſh. The germen of the piſtil is of a 

globoſe figure; the ſtyles are four in number, tapering in 

Hege, and bent back ; theſe are downy, and the ſtigmata 

are ſimple. The fruit is a capſule, of an oval figure, con- 

taining four cells, with four valves. The feeds are nume- 
rous and very ſimall, and are fixed to the receptacle. Linnei 


Gen. Pl. K 55. 55 5 2 
SAGTITTARIUM alexipharmacum, in the materia medica, 
the name of a root cultivated with great care in Jamaica, 
and ſuppoſed a remedy for the wounds of poiſonous arrows. 

The plant of which it is the root is the cams indica radice 
alba. © Sloart's Hiſt. 1. p. 253. but its virtues have not yet 
brought it into uſe on this ſide the water. Dale, Pharm. 


« 250. | . : | bs 
SAI ATED sf, among botaniſts. See Lzar. 
SAGOCHLAMYS, among che Romans, a ſort of garment 
| be reſembled the /agum ad, artly the chlamys, See 
Saen and CHLAMYS, Gel. Pitiſe. in voce. 


VIN, in ee eee beautiful ſmall 


x 4 enden by Caen and foeming. the 
g Sr ee ene See Cool.. 
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| ſine of a ſquirrel, 2 


of a lion about the head, and that it is a very tender and 

delicate little animal, and impatient of the ſlighteſt injury. 
Rays Syn. Quad. p. 154. 

: SAGUL M, among the Romans, 


a little, or ſhort ſagum. 
See the artiole SAGUM, Cycl. 


SAHIRA, in the materia medica, a name given by Aviſenna 
to the miſy of Dioſcorides and the Greeks. Aviſenna has 


placed it among the zagi or atramenta, but deſcribes it in 
the very phraſe of Dioſcorides, ſaying that it is of a gold 
yellow colour, hard and ſparkling when broken. The 
reek chemical writers call this chalcanthum chloron, or 
yellowiſh vitriol. There ſeems, however, ſome reaſon to 
ſuſpe&' that Aviſenna has, in. this place, confounded two 
ſubſtances, and given to the mefanteria the name of ſchira, 
and the deſcription of miſy; for the miſy has nothing in it to 
- entitle it to the name of atramentum or ink; but the melan- 


teria of the Greeks very well deſerves that name, as it im- 


' mediately turns black on being wetted, though it be in 
itſelf naturally of a yellow colour reſembling ſulphur. The 
roperties of theſe two ſubſtances are ſtrangely confounded 
y Aviſenna ; his interpreters are generally cenſured, as be- 
ing faulty ; but the blame, in reality, lies upon the author 


himſelf, who did net clearly underſtand the things he was | 


to deſcribe to others. See the articles MELANTERIA 
and Misy. 8 3 
SAIC, one of the many names given by the antients to quick- 
ſilver. See Mercury, Cycl. and Suppl, lt. 
SAIL (Cycl.)—After-SA1Ls, in a ſhip, are thoſe that belong 
to the main maſt and miſſen. They keep the ſhip to wind- 
ward. On which account ſhips filing on a quarter wind 
require a head-ſail and an after-/ail; one to countermand the 
other. | 
Netting-S AlL, in a ſhip, is only a ſail laid over the Nettings. 
SAIN 
cßhitæ and entrochi, found in great abundance in the clay of 
Yorkſhire and ſome other counties with us. They are 
truly the remains of parts of the arms of the fella arbo- 
reſcens, or branching „ar- fiſb; but have been ſo far miſ- 
taken, by authors, as to be ſuppoſed a ſort of rock plants, 
or the parts of ſome unknown vegetable petrifiedt. 
Agricola judged very well of the nature of the matter they 
conſiſt of, ſaying they were of the ſame ſubſtance with the 
lapis judaicus, which is a ſpar, as they are, but theſe are 
uſually of a duſkier colour, ſometimes bluiſh, ſometimes 
whitiſh or reddiſh,” though theſe latter colours are more rare. 
The ſame author obſerves alſo, that they make an effer- 
veſcence with vinegar, and ſome of them move out of their 
places with it, becoming a ſort of creeping ſtones. This is 
no great mark of diſtinction, however, for all ſpars, or all 
+ foſſils, which vinegar will corode, will be acted upon, in the 
fame manner by it, provided that they are broke into ſmall 


pieces, and that the bottom of the veſſel in which the vine- 


, gar is put, be not too rough or too ſlanting to a point. The 
ingle e are uſually thin, and regularly round; they 


have always a hole through the middle; though it is ſome- 


times filled up with earthy or ſtony matter; this has given 


them the name of beads, as by means of this they may be 

eaſily ſtrung together, The hole is uſually ſmall, and ſome- 
times oval, though commonly round. 1 
The outermoſt round or Rk is generally ſmooth, but the 
flat ſides are all thick drawn with rays or lines from the cir- 
cumference to the central hole. Aldrovandus from theſe 


ſtriæ reſembling antimony, and the whole maſs in the com- 


5 
ments of branches growing from them, calls them 2 
chitæ ſlibii facie. Though in other parts of his book he 
© diſcourſes of them after Geſner and Agricola, under the 


trees, with the hollow for the pith, and the ſeeming rudi - 


names of trochitæ and entrochi, In the compoſition of the 


compound ſtones or entrochi, the ſingle joints are applied 
Cloſely to one another ſide by ſide, and they are fitted ſo 


© nicely together by the rays of one meeting the cavities be- | 


tween the rays of another, that the whole maſs, when 
© ftruck violently, will not ſeparate” into them, but breaks 
_ tranſverſely in an oblique direction, as all the other ſpars do; 
: 3 the lapides judaici or ſpines of echini petrified. 
"Phil. Tranſ. Ne 100. 8 1 85 


1 


| SAINT FOIN, ſanum, or ſanftum feenum, the name given 


by che French, and continued by us to a ſpecies of plant, 
frequently uſed for the food of cattle, either freſh or Fied ; 
* It is called boly hay or wholeſome hay, 
* tritive quality. The ſtalks of the plant are commonly 
about two feet long, but they gtow ſometimes to five or fix 
V feet, and it has tu 
23 „ TT 
This plant will make à forty times er | 
ound than the common turf; and this i 


"Sai . 


increaſe in poor 
s owing to its hav- 


ing a long perpendicular root, of that kind, called tap roots, | * 
* N es e 


"which finks to 4 great depth to attract its n 
The length of thi 


to be often thirty feet or mare in 7 


CUTHBER T's BEADS, an Engliſh name for the tre- 


pound pieces, or entrochi, reſembling the trunks of ſmall | 


from its excellent nu- | 


s of red flowers of three, four, or five |. 
4 « ö ; 


of this root is ſcaree to be credited by any but | pound 

1 thoſe who have ſeen it 3 it is frequently drawn out of the | acre 

h to the length of twelve or fourteen feet, but it is| _ 
aid e 


running; but that otherwiſe it ſpends itſelf in 


farmers. 
the /aint foin, happen to be lodged afterwards, it kills the 


„Te farmers have g general 5188 
10 | 
\ 


* 
this | nt neV CT 
wa. » + 2 ee | 

* 
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ſucceeds well in any land, where there is not an. under firs 
tum of ſtone, chalk, or ſome other hard matter, to ſtop i 


ro 
comes to nothing above ground. This is an error too „ 5 
need much refutation. It is certain, that the roots being 5 
plants, what the ſtomach and guts are to animals, the | 
and larger roots any plant has, the more nouriſhment it te 
ceives, and the better it thrives. . 5 
Saint foin always ſucceeds where its roots run deep, and th 
beſt crops of all are produced upon lands where s 


there is no 


hard under ſoil to obſtruct their paſſage. An under ſoil of 


clay may kill the plants, by retaining the water, and chi. 
ling and rotting their roots. | | 
The long root of ſaint foin has, near the ſurface, many ho. 


rizontal roots iſſuing from it, which extend themiclues 


every way ; there are of the ſame kind all the way down 
as the roots go, but they grow ſhorter and ſhorter all the 
wy Any dry land may be made to produce this valuable 
and uſeful plant, though it be ever ſo poor; but the richeſt 
and beſt land will produce the fineſt crops of it. The beſt 
way of ſowing it is by drilling, but the earth muſt be ve 
well prepared, and the ſeed well ordered, or elſe very little 
of it will grow, The heads of theſe ſeeds are fo large 
and their necks ſo weak, that if they be much more than 
half an inch deep, they are not able to riſe through the in- 
cumbent mould ; and if they are not covered they will be 
malted, as the farmers expreſs it ; that is, it will ſend out 
its root while it lies above ground, and be killed by the 
air; and whether the farmer plants bad ſeed that will not 
FO, or good ſeed that is buried or malted, - the event will 
the fame. The ground will be underſtocked with 
plants. A buſhel of ſeed to an acre. of land is full © 
twenty ſceds to each ſquare foot bf land; but as there 
is ſome difference in the largeneſs of the ſeeds, there 
is no abſolute certainty as to this calculation. The 
worſt ſeafons for planting it are the beginning of winter, 
and the drought of ſummer ; the beſt is the beginning of the 
ſpring ; and it is always ſtrongeſt when planted alone, and 
is not ſown together with corn, as is the practice of ſome 
If barley, oats, or any other corn, ſown with 


oung ſarnt foin. If it be planted with any other corn, it 
19 beſt done by drilling in the horſchoing way ; in this caſe 


it is not much liable to be killed by the lodging of the com, 


as the drilled corn ſeldom falls at all, and when it does, 
never falls ſo low as the ſown corn. — -- = 
The quantity of ſeed to be drilled upon an acre of land will } 
depend who 70 upon the goodneſs of it; for there is ſome 1 
ſeed of which not one in ten will ſtrike, whereas in good 
ſeed not one in twenty will fail. The method of knowing 
the goodneſs, is, by ſowing a certain number of the ſeed, 
and ſeeing how many plants are produced by them. The 


external ſigns of the ſeed being good, are, that the huſk is cf 


a bright colour, and the kernel plump, of a light grey r 
blue colour, and ſpmetimes of a ſhining black. The {ed 
may be good though the huſk be black, as that is ſome- 
times owing to the letting it receive the wet in the field, 
not to its being half rotted in the heap. 
If the kernel be cut acroſs, and appear greeniſh and freſh, 
it is a certain ſign that it is good. If it be of a yellowiſh 
colour, and friable, and look thin and pitted, they are bad ſigns, 
The quantity of ſeeds allowed to the acre in the drill wa}, 
is much leſs than that by ſowing, and is to be computed 
according to the number of plants that are to be allowed in 
that ſpace, aowing for the common caſualties. It is t 
neceſſary to be exact in this calculation, or to ſay w 
two, three, or four hundred plants are to be * to2 
ſquare perch ; neither is it poſſible to know before-hand te 
preciſe number of plants that may live out of thoſe that 
ib takes them when the 


managed. 


0 % 


Single plants of ſaint fein make the greateſt crops; but h 


farmers, in general, plant them ſo cloſe, that they ſtarve 1 | 


always run the deepeſt, 4d 


another. The fingle Pang 
thoſe . which do ſo will a 


lowed to,a.perch, is to compute how much hay eich f 
large plas np produce 4 Tor i Fept, pple, 206 yo 
vated, they will all be large ones. Without, culture. 97 
plants never arrive at a, fourth, part of the ſize, that 09 
with it. The hay of a large fingle cultivated, plant." 

> £33004 14d of * of 26 nd 12 ay” d twelve 
weigh mare than half a pound, and a hundred an 


of 2 
to en 


month of June following 1 and though March be frofty the 
f oung 2 by it. This ſhews, that this plant 


Js naturally a quick grower; but the farmers uſually plant it 


" or cold land, and give it too little culture, which 
pov? 4 it backward, and ow of growth with them, The 
- land uſually allotted to this plant alſo makes it gene- 
rally yield but one crop à year, but on a rich land it will 
yield two Ve good crops annually, with a moderate ſhare 
management, | 
Ar who — to make a profit of this plant muſt 
. not expect a good crop the firſt year. Nothing is ſo injurious 
to ſaint foin as its ſtanding too thick; if it be ſown ſo thick 
28 to cover the ground the firſt ſummer, the plants will 
ſtarve one another for ever after; but if the owner will be con- 


tent to place them ſo thinly as to have but a ſmall crop the firſt | 


| will increaſe prodigiouſly, and every ſucceeding 
"Tbs 27 be better and Pe, When ſaint foin is well 
' hoed, it will grow as much in a fortnight as it would other- 


- wiſe do in fix weeks; and this quick growing is of advan- | 


to it every way, not only making the plants larger, 
but of better nouri __ to the cattle, whether they are 
eaten green or made into hay. | 
The . A" diſtance to arill this plant for the horſehoing 
+ huſbandry is at double rows, with eight inch partitions be- 
tween them, and thirty inch intervals 7 
and two. Theſe intervals need only be hoed alternately, 
leaving every other interval for making the hay on. This 
© method of hoing is of vaſt advantage, and poor land by 
means of it will always produce two crops in a year. The 
land is always to be perfectly cleared of graſs before the 
' ſowing the ſaint foin, and the Jumps of earth carefully 
broken. But no harrowing is to be allowed after it is 
drilled, for that would bury it ; and it is not proper to roll 
it at all, unleſs for the ſake of barley, when they are ſown 
together; and when that is done, it ſhould be with a light 
roller and in dry weather. This ſhould be done lengthwiſe 
of the rows, and as ſoon as it is drilled; if it be not done 
at this time, it is beſt to ſtay three weeks before it is done, 
chat the necks of the young ſaint foin may not be broken. 
No cattle are to be ſuffered to come in the firſt winter upon 
- the ſaint foin, after the corn is cut, among which it was 
ſown. Their feet would injure it by treading the ground 
hard, as much as their mouths, by cropping it, and it 
would never come to good. Sheep ſhould not be ſuffered to 
come at it even the following ſummer and winter. One 
acre of drilled ſaint foin, conlidering the difference of the 
quantity and goodneſs of the crop, is worth two acres of 
' fown ſaint foin on the ſame land, though the expence of 
drilling be twenty times leſs than that of fowing. The firſt 


a * the time to lay on manure after the corn is reaped 


will continue ſo, and be long the better for it. | 
It is obſerved, however, that in the drilling and horſe- 


| Some Ne there is no neceiſity for any manure at all. 


| * - = acre along with their corn, with intent that it 
i 


ie, though manured ever ſo carefully. Six or ſeven years| 


grille rag greateſt duration; whereas, when the ſeed is 


and the plants are horſchoed, they will be as 


ng and vigorous as ever, at thirty years ſtanding. ' 


de People who have turned their thoughts to huſband; 
= = of Opinion, that the cytiſus * ſucceed better 
would an the ſaint foin ; it is probable enough that it 
us, ry Ont a ell ; but the labour of ſheering it, would with 
eateſt part Ae of ſervants is ſo-dear, run away with the 


th 
derne is und — 1 of the crop. 


ucing among us in 
fo m care to ſuit it 


. great] article of making it into hay, as it has 
Chief — — of the ſun, and leſs to fear of miſ- 


dry more in -an hour 

crops af es lie low. in a whole day ; and 

lame ſeaſons in [aint foin make very good hay in the 
on the hie dich all the graſs hay is utterly ſpoiled. The 
of © $, has alſo a more benign influence, 

Sorrr. Vol. II. two hours earlier in the morn- 


between every two | 


Tot-aſhes, or the like, are very proper, and a ſmall| 
quantity of them will do, as there are at this time no other | 
plants to partake of the benefit, but the young crop has it | 

all! and the young plants being thus made ſtrong at firſt, | 


which many have thought of in- 


graſs which grows in low grounds. | 


SA1 


ing, and holds it up as much longer in the evening ; by 
theſe advantages the ſaint foin has more time to dry, and is 
made with half the expence of common hay. 

All kinds of hay differ greatly in their goodneſs, according 
to the manner in which they are made, but the hay of /arnt 
foin differs more than all. | 

There are properly four kinds of the ſaint fern hay, differing 
according to the times of cutting them. Theſe are firſt, the 
virgin hay; ſecondly, the bloffomed hay ; thirdly, the full 
grown hay; and fourthly, the thraſhed hay. The firſt of 
theſe, or virgin hay of /aint fein, is the beſt of all, and ex- 
cepting lucerne has not its equal in the world. The ſaint 
foin for this hay muſt be cut before'it begins to bloſſom ; for 
when it ſtands till full blown, the mod volatile ſpirituous 


and nutritive parts of its juices are ſpent on the generation; 


and this being done at once, the fap is greatly depauperated, 


and the plant can never afterwards recover the ſtrength, vi- 


gour, and nutritive qualities it had at that time. The 
exact time of cutting this is, when a few of the bloſſoms, 
which are forwarder than the reft, are beginning to look 
red. Saint foin cut in this ſtate, even though the weather 


prove bad, may be made up in ſmall ricks, and a chaff 


baſket drawn in the middle of each ; this eaſy care will pre- 
vent it from firing ; and though the colour be a little altered, 
it will be as good and nouriſhing, as if made at the moſt fa- 
vourable ſeaſon. Working ſtone-horſes have been kept fat 
the whole winter on this hay alone without corn, and they 
are ſo fond of it that they will refuſe beans and oats mixcd 
with chaff in the common way for it. . oh 
Sheep will alſo be fatted in pens in winter with only this 
hay and water better than with peaſe, oats, and the like; 
and if the hay be weighed to them, and the whole expence 
and profit computed, the clear profit will be found to amount 
to four pounds a tun. Theſe creatures make no waſte in 
this way of feeding, but eat up every morſel of the ſtalks, 
though ever ſo thick, for they are always brittle, and are as 
well taſted as the reſt, | | 
The bloſſom hay is very beautiful to the eye, and of a very 
ſweet ſmell, but it does not fatten the ſheep as the virgin hay 
does, nor can working horſes be kept fat upon this without 
an admixture of ſome corn. | | 

The land ought to be wel] tilled for the virgin hay; for if 


It ſtand on a poor land, without .much culture, it will not 


be above four or five inches long before it flowers, and will 


therefore yield but a poor quantity, and will ſpring up 
again, but very ſlowly, for another crop. but when on good 


land and well tilled, it will yield at this time two or three 
tun to an acre, and will ſpring up immediately very ſtrong 
for a ſecond crop. | | 3 
This virgin hay is ſeldom ſold, it being worth a much 
greater price than the common, and being uſually kept by 
the farmer for his own uſe. Id. Ibid, | 

Beſide the advantage the farmer makes of this plant, as well 
for hay as for the feeding his cattle, there is a conſiderable 
profit to be made by ſelling the ſeed of it when properly 


managed, f 
The owner of a land of ſaint foin has three chances for 
the making his hay; ſince this may be done either when 


it is in the leaf, or in the bloom, or when full grown. If 


the weather ſhould prove unfavourable all this time, he may 


ſtill reſerve the crop for ſeed, and for thraſhed hay, to his 
no ſmall advantage. The ordinary crop of feed from one 
acre is ſufficient to plant a hundred acres in the way of 
horſehoing huſbandry ; but as this is not yet univerſally prac- 
tile , there is a ſufficient demand for what ſeed a few who 
practiſe it can ſpare. |, | 
But beſide the uſe of ſaint foin ſeed in ſowing for new crops, 


it is alfo an excellent provender for horſes ; and thoſe, in 


general, who have tried it, affirm, that one buſhel of it 


will go as far as a buſhel and a quarter of oats. When this 
ſeed is well cured, it is extremely ſweet, and all forts of 
cattle are fond of it: hogs will eat it and be fattened very well 


by it. But the goodneſs of the ſeed, and of the remaining 
hay, from out of which it is thraſhed, depends very much up- 
on the manner of the managing of them. When the thraſhed 


hay has been kept dry, it is found to be better food for horſes 


than common graſs hay; and when cut ſmall with an engine 
it is found as good as chaff for any cattle. It requires ſome 
ſkill to know the time at which the ſain! foin ſhould be cut 
for ſeed. The ſeeds never ripen all at once. The flowers 


- grow in ſpikes, and begin opening at the bottom, from 


thence gradually opening to the top. It is ſeveral days be- 
fore i gurrs ſucceflien of flowers are blown, and the 


ſieed ripens in the ſame manner, ſo that the lower part of the 
ear has ripe ſeed many days before the top; and, in conſe- 


uence, if the farmer ſtays till the top ſeeds are quite ripe, 
the r will be all ſhed and . 1 
The propereſt time to cut it is when t teſt part of the 
ſeed is ripe, the top part beginning to be ail and the bottom 
full ripe. The kernel or ſeed is bluiſh, and the huſk 
browniſh when ripe. The ſeeds and huſks are | for 
ſome time after the flowers are fallen, and it is better to cut 
the plant while it is _ to let it ſtand too long — 
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the ſeeds will ripen and become bluiſh after cutting, which 
will be much better than the letting them be loſt by waiting 
till they ripen upon the ſtalks in bad weather. 
The ſaint foin for ſeed muſt never be cut in the heat of the | 
day, for then it will dry too faſt as it falls, and much of the 
ſeed will be loſt, It is beſt for the mowers to begin at day- 
break, and to leave off as ſoon as the ſun has any power, 
going to work again in the cool of the evening. If the 
plant be dry at the time of cutting, it may be immediately 
made up into little cocks; but if not, it muſt be made hay 
of, only obſerving never to turm it while the ſun is hot upon 
+ war there happen rain it is ſcarce neceſlary to turn the | 
ſwarths at all; and when this is done, it muſt be done very | 
carefully, that the ears be not ſhaken. | | „ 
| . There are two ways of thraſhing this plant; the one on the 
field, the other in the barn. The firſt can only be done in 
very fine weather, and while the ſun ſhines warmly upon 
the field. The middle of the day is the only time for this, 
and the method is to ſpread a large ſheet, and peg it down 


at the. corners, and in this thraſh the plants from the cocks | 
The ftraw is to be ſeparated | 


by ſmall parcels at a time. | 
from the fed, and made up into ricks ; and this is good food | 
for horſes and other cattle, and the ſeed, Ec. is to be col- 
lected, and afterwards winnowed, to ſeparate the chaff. 

If the ſeed have been wetted in the time of thraſhing or ly- 
ing in the ear, it may be put up immediately ; but if it have 
been thraſhed and winnowed dry, it will ferment and ſpoil | 


| 


if laid together too ſoon. The common way of managing | 


it is by ſpreading it in a malt-houſe, or on a barn floor, 
but in ſpite of this it will often heat and ſpoil ; the beſt way 
of all is to ſpread a layer of ſtraw, and on this ſprinkle a 


layer of the ſeeds, then cover theſe with another layer of | 


ſtraw, and this with more ſeeds, and fo on, till the heap is 
- raiſed fix or ſeven feet high. The ſeed will thus be kept 
cool, and in ſpring it may be eaſily ſeparated from the ſtraw, 
and will be as freſh as if juſt thraſhed ; if this be ſown, not 
one ſeed in twenty will fail of coming up. When the wea- 
ther is not fine enough to give opportunity to the thraſhing 
the ſaint foin in the field, it * be very carefully carried 
into the barn with ſheets at the bottom of the carts, other- 
wiſe a great quantity of the ſeed will be loſt in the way. 
Tull's Huſbandry, p. 90. 8 | 
SAKER, in the manege, the ſame with dock. See Dock. 
SAL, ſalt (Cycl.)—See the article Sal Tr. 
SAL, in the hiſtory of the gems, a term uſed by Pliny and the 


antients, to ſignify a defect or flaw, which took off very | 


much from the value of the gem. Martial having occaſion 
to mention this ſort of blemiſh, in cryſtal, calls it nitrum 
inſtead of ſal. - Et turbata levi gugſtus cryſtallina nitro. 
The critics have . ſometimes changed this word nitro, to 
vitro, and others have made the confuſion yet greater, 
by ſuppofing that the poet did not mean rock cryſtal but 
cryftalline glaſs : but theſe are all errors. It is plain, by 
what Pliny and others have ſaid on the ſame ſubject, that 
the author means here the ſame that others do by the word 
ſal. This was a duſky and duſty foulneſs, ſeemingly com- 
poſed of a quantity of ſaline particles, ſhooting into their 
forms within the body of the cryſtal. The gems in general 
were ſubject to this Piemiln ; and we find, in particular, 
that the emerald was frequently debaſed by it. | 
It is found at this time, indeed, that cryſtal is much more 
ſubject to it than any of the gems ; but, as the Romans 
called all the green cryſtals found in the copper mines of 
Cyprus by the name of emeralds, it is eaſy to conceive, 
that the emerald, as __ underſtood the word, mult be fre- 
0 p ſubject to it. he poets uſing the word nitrum in- 
ſtead of ſal is not wonderful, for the Crooks called common 
falt halonitrum, ſo that the words ſeem almoſt ſynonymous. 
SAL Agypti, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Hippocrates, 
and many other of the old writers, to the natrum of the an- 
tients, called alſo nitrum by ſome, though very different from 
our nitre. It had the name natrum from natrium, or nitrium, 
the name of a city of Ægypt; and therefore this, as well as 
the name uſed by Hippocrates, ſtood for Egyptian falt. 
SAL ammoniac, or armoniac, See ARMONIAC, G cl. 
The ſubſtance known by the antients, under this denomi- 
nation, was very different from the ſalt we now call by this 
name. It was indeed no other than a particular appearance 
of the muria, or common alimentary /alt, in a ſtriated form. 
We have common ſalt of this very form now in ſome parts of 
the world, but though with us it is ſcarce, with them it was 
very * ee and was in common uſe, and eſteemed the 
very beſt kind of ſalt for the uſe of the table. Dioſcorides is 
extremely accurate and expreſs in his account of it, and 


when he has reckoned up the various 2 and uſes of 


common /alt, he deſcribes the ſeveral ſorts of it, and parti- 
cularly this ſtriated one among them, which, he ſays, was 
the very beſt of all the kinds ; yet it ſeems owing to the de- 
ſcription of this author, that the common errors about this 
ſalt have ariſen; for he ſays that it was foſſile, and com- 


poſed of ſtrait regular fibres. And after writers finding 
ſalt of the common alimentary kind, ing to 15 


ſucceſs as other ſal armoniae. It is of itſelf grey and coark; 


kind. 


As the adding an alkali * the way to ſeparate this mann 


added alkali is, the b ma 


characters, and perceiving that the compound we call 
ſal armoniac, wen of hh Beulture nnd appearahce, made no 
3 | | 


| | 


SAL 


heſitation to determine this to be the /ait called 7 amman; 
cum a, the antients, not conſidering ou ona uity of ral | 
characters of that ſalt to their accounts, or the impoſſibil : 
of its ever being uſed at table as common ſalt, Hils Hif 
of Foſſ. p. 384. | : 
The /al ammoniac of the moderns may be eaſily Prepared 
in the following manner: take four ounces of common vo- 
latile /alt of ox bone, ſaturate it with ſtrong ſpirit of ſea 
alt, and evaporate the ſuperfluous moiſture, upon which 
there will be found a cake of true ſal armoniac left behind. 
This is an experiment which. regards both philoſophical and 
technical chemiſtry, as it ſhews that odours may depend 
upon the mechanical ſtructure and texture of bodies; and 
leads to a cheap way of making ſal armoniac in other coun. 
tries, as well as in the Levant. The volatile ſalt here em. 
ployed has a very quick and pungent odour; ſo likewiſe, 
though in a leſs degree, has the ſpirit of ſalt; but theſe two 
upon mixing, deftroy each other's odour, ſo as to leave the 
cake of ſal armeniac ſcentleſs; but if a little of this ſal ar- 
moniac be rubbed in a mortar with ſalt of tartar, or any other 


fixed alkali, this * hold of the acid of the ſea ſalt, and 


leaves the volatile ſalt to ſtrike the noſe as pungently as be- 
fore. Shaw's Lectures, p. 422. | 

Our own volcanos, or ſubterraneous fires, which we have 
in the coal countries, afford us ſal ammoniac. It is found 
ſticking to the ſides of the openings of theſe volcancs, in 
conſiderable thick cruſts, under other cruſts of ſublimed ſul. 


phur. There is no foſſile ſalt in theſe places, nor any thing 


elſe, that can form ſal armoniac in the common way we ſup. 


| Poſe it to be found in; but it appears truly, that it proceeds 


only from the coal that feeds theſe fires. It is certain, that 
ſal armoniac is ſometimes found on brick kilns, where 
nothing but coals and common brick clay are burnt ; and xs 
no one would ſuſpect it of being contained in the brick clay, 
there is here only the coal to afford it. The common coal 
late of thoſe counties alſo contains alum, ſulphur, and {al 
armoniac; for alum may be drawn from it by the common 
operations; and when it is burnt, as it frequently is there 
for hardening the coal ways, both brimſtone and ſal arnoniat 
are found in the heaps in ſeveral places. | 
The ſal armemac found in the openings of the burning moun- © 
tains, particularly mount Etna, is evidently the fame in 
all reſpects with ours; and even this alſo may, for ougit 
we know, be formed of coals, of which the inacceſſible bow- 
els of that mountain may contain great ſtores ; though 
none have been found riſing near enough to the ſurface to 
be dug for uſe. Other bitumens alſo may poſlibly afford 
this ſalt on burning as well as coal, and it is not to be doubt- 
ed but many ſuch are to be found in the earth thereaboub, 
The ſalt on the ſides of the mouths of mount Etna is found 
in large and thick cakes, and in dry weather may be cd- 
lected in. vaſt quantities, and poſſibly a great part of what 
the Venetians ſell into other parts of Europe may be fron 
theſe places. Either this ſalt, or that of our own volcanos 
may be uſed in all the proceſſes of chemiſtry, with the ſame 


but on mixing it with lime, and wetting them, a volatile 
ſpirit is raiſed ; and on ſubliming a mixture of it with pet- 
aſh, a dry and white volatile alt is obtained. If ſome 
ſpirit of wine be added to the mixture of /al armoniac 
pot-aſh, more of the volatile ſalt will be produced than a 
other way. Phil. Tranſ. No 130. | | 
We are well aſſured that this ſalt is a concrete, the aid 
of which is that of ſea ſalt, and its alkali, a volatile u 
nous one; both of which are found in dung burnt uu 
raiſed into ſoot. 8 | 
If there is occaſion to ſeparate the acid of ſea ſalt from 4 
ammoniac, there need only be uſed the common vita | 
acid, which being well known to be ſtronger than that d 
ſea ſalt, it diveſts that acid of its alkali by its ſuperior po 
and it becomes the baſis of a new concrete /alt with 
acid, while the acid of ſea ſalt now freed and ſeparated mf 
be drawn off pure by diſtillation, _ . 
If on the other hand it were required to draw from ſal | 
moniac its volatile alkali, the ſubſtances to be emplo) 4 
this purpoſe are ſuch alkalies as a& upon the acid * 
ſea ſalt, abſorbing and retaining it; the volatile alkal b.. 
comes freed, and riſes with a very ſmall heat. This 10 
thus raiſed appears in two different forms, the one 19 
which is called ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, the other 3 
which is called the ſublimed ſalt of ſal ammoniac ; and 
theſe are ſometimes obtained ſeparate, yet in ſome Pie 
tions they are in part of the one and in part of 2 
his is well explained by Mr. du Hamel in his 8 
of experiments on this ſubſtance. Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1735. | 


volatile alkali from ſal ammoniac, the more powerful - 
it be expected to perfor 1 
tartar, and pot - aſnes, * 
been in common uſe to this * — and all except — 
ive the volatile alkali in a dry which is no 9. 
lince theſe are all naturally dry bodies before the oper 
but there is one circumſtance in theſe operations Very 


SAL 


| which is, that the mixtures ſometimes afford more 
| on HO? than the weight of the whole quantity of /a/ 


ammoniac from which this volatile alkali is drawn ide 


that, there muſt be ſuppoſed to remain all the acid matter 
7 


| m of the veſſel ; but the whole account of this 

3 this volatile urinous ſalt is ſo extremely power- 
ful, that it raiſes and carries up with it a part of its other 
| It pot BY however, yet to enquire why lime alone being 
joined with ſal ammoniac in diſtillation, yields this volatile al- 
kali in aliquid form, or in the ſtate of ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 
There ſeldom riſes _ thing in' a dry form in this proceſs ; 
when there does it is but wy little ; and when there ariſes 
no liquid, as is ſometimes the caſe, there ariſes often no- 
thing at all; whereas, with the other alkalies, there ariſes, 


zs has been ſeen, more than the weight of the whole quan- 


' 6+ of ſal ammoniac. We very well know that this liquid 
_— which we call foirit, is no other than the ſame 
volatile /alt diſſolved in water, or in ſome other humidity, 
furniſhed by the matter, added to the falt in the diſtillation, 
and that this ſalt in riſing has brought up its diſſolvent with 
it. The lime, though deprived in a great degree of its hu- 
midity, by the operation which made it lime, yet retains 
enough for the purpoſe of melting the ſalt into what we call this 
ſpirit; and when the operation with lime does not ſucceed it 1s 
| owingto this, that the calcination of the lime has been ſo per- 
fe, as to deprive it of all its humidity ; and the truth of 
this is evident, ſince the adding a little water will always 
enſure the riſing of a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit, and that 
with leſs fire than it can be obtained with when. no water is 
added, We are yet at a loſs, however, to account for 
lime's acting differently from all the other additions to this 
falt, and making nothing ariſe in a dry form. | 

Mr. du Hamel obſerves, that by its formation, lime 1s di- 
veſted of all acids, and of all humidity 3 but that by means 
of its fatty particles, whether they are from ſhells em- 
| bodied in the ſtones from which it was made, or from the 
natural bitumen of ſtones, it is always endeavouring to re- 


cover what it has been diveſted of by fire; that it abounds | 
with a vaſt number of fiery particles; and that by means of | 


theſe, it is enabled to a& upon the urinous, and therefore 
fatty matter of the /al ammoniac ; whether it be, that it 
unites itſelf intimately with it, ſo as never to be ſeparated 
from it, or whether it decompounds, and as it were burns 
it. And what confirms this conjecture, is, that Mr. du 
Hamel having diſtilled four drachms of ſpirit of ſal ammoniac 
with one drachm of freſh lime, he obtained a ſmall quantity 
| of volatile alt in a dry form; the lime in ſo ſmall a propor- 
tion not being able to prevent the /alt from this ſpirit from 


Een in a dry form. And it is eaſy to conclude| 


hence, that a volatile ſat might be obtained from ſal ammo- 
mac with lime, in a dry form, provided that the ſal ammo- 
mac be mixed in an over proportion up to a certain quantity. 
em. Acad. Scien. Par. 1735. | 727 

The ſpirit and alt of ſal ammoniac being the ſame matter in 
a dry and a liquid form; it is evident, that the liquid muſt 
of the two be moſt ſtriking to the noſe, becauſe the parti- 
cles of the ſalt are more eaſily diſunited from this latter 
union an 
it entirely evaporates when laid on a hot iron, however fixed 
© Matter may have been, which it originally carried up 
With it, It appears very plain from this, that the union be- 
tween this volatile body and the particles of more fixed ones, 
Which it 

Proper to give it the form of a dry concrete, is ſo intimate, 
that it will bear very ſevere 5 remain unaltered, and 


indeed, that it is ſcarce poſſible at all to decompoſe it. 


s no indifferent matter what the additions are with which 


al ammoniac is diſtilled ; they muſt, by no means, be either 
Kg contain a nitrous, or a vitriolic acid; the former of 
meeting with the fatty and ſulphurous part of the ſal 

2 ran may cauſe a detonation and burſt the veſſels ; and 
5 er, which is yet much more dangerous, might diſengage 
latile on of the ſea ſalt, which would again mix with the vo- 
_ oo 2 which it has now no buſineſs to be allied, and 

' fromod £0 * matter it might form a very difagreeably 
«Pur. Bole contains a vitriolic acid, and is there- 

+ Gypſum mixed with it gives a ſmoak- 


ing liquor, whoſe odour is inſupportable, and chalk and 


2 Pot: aſhes are the beſt of all additions. | 
fal ammoniac internally was Platerus ; but 


2s it r as a gs, It - 
with | intention, in Germany and Holland, an 
dr _ 2 The common doſe to a — perſon is one 
ſtitutions, 7 RN, doſe, in caſes of the moſt robuſt con- 
years old may tak rachms, A perſon of eleven or twelve 
may take 2 two ſeruples, and an infant of a year old 
| Its chief virtue is in intermit- 


_ Ciſtilleg 


d the /alt, in a dry form, is ſo very volatile, that 


carries up with it in ſublimation, and which are] SAL diureticus, a form of medicine, of the nature of the terra 


tent fevers, in hi . y 
al ame, nich it may be thus given. Let the doſe of | 
ent, be diflales zuttomed to the age and ſtrength of the pa- 


SAL 


peated in the ſame manner, before every fit, till the diſtem- 
per is removed. e | | 
Though the great uſe of this medicine be in intermitting fe- 
vers ; it is not, however, adapted only to thoſe, but may 
be of uſe in fevers of other kinds. The ſame doſe may be 
taken "Oy five or ſix hours, drinking a baſon of ſage tea 
after it. It very frequently ſucceeds ſo well, that one doſe 
of it carries off the diſeaſe, ſo that it never returns again; but 
if the firſt doſe does not ſucceed in this manner a few others 
will. Two, three, or four doſes almoſt always prove ſuf- 
ficient, This medicine has no viſible effect upon the body, 
more than the ſudden removal of the ſickneſs.; for it neither 
operates by vomit, nor by ſtool, nor by ſweat : its effect 
ſeems to be owing to the correCting and altering of the mat- 
ter of the diſeaſe, not the evacuating it out of the body. 
The bark is ſuperior to this /alt in the cures of quartan 
agues, and indeed in other caſes it is more certain in the 
ſtopping a ſecond fit; but there is another advantage in this, 
which the bark greatly wants, this is the preventing, re- 
lapſes. Theſe are very frequent after cures in the common 
way, but are ſcarce ever found to follow in caſes when this 
ſalt has been uſed. 
Another advantage of this medicine is the ſmall quantity of 
the doſe, and the few doſes that are neceſlary to be taken 
for a cure; whereas every one knows how many large doſes 
of the bark are neceſſary, and that often at ſuch ſmall diſ- 
tances of time, in caſes, that it is often difficult to. perſuade 
the patient to be cured at the expence of ſo nauſeous a load 
of medicines. - Act. Erudit. 1717. 
SAL aquarum, in natural - hiſtory, a name given by many of 
the antient writers to the nitre of the antients or natrum. 
They had this /al principally from Ægypt, and called it in 
their works the produce of the evaporated waters of the Nile; 
for this reaſon Hippocrates ſometimes calls it /al gypti, and 
ſometimes ſal in aquis creſcens, a ſalt e Tas the waters, 
SAL circulatum, in chemiſtry, a term uſed by Paracelſius for a 
preparation of ſea ſalt, of which he diſtinguiſhes two kinds, 
under the name of the circulatum minus and circulatum majus. 
Theſe ſeem to have a great affinity with the famous alkaheſt 
or univerſal ſolvent, ſo much talked of in the works of this 
author, and his ſucceſſor Van Helmont. | 5 
The circulatum minus was a liquor procured by a tedious 
proceſs from ſea ſalt; this ſalt, he ſays, is that body in 
which nature has placed the greateſt perfection; and 
from this he, by incredible induſtry, procured a liquor 
which he calls a perpetual oil, and to which he alſo gives 
the name of the ens primum of ſalts. He calls it the 
higheſt and moſt ſucceſsful of all ſalts, and declares that 
all poiſons are ſubdued by it; and that being brought to the 
utmoſt degree of purity and ſubtilty, it pervades all bodies, 
and readily diſſolves them, itſelf remaining unaltered in the 
action. Theſe are all properties expreſsly attributed by Hel- 
mont to the famous alkaheſt. See ALKAHEST. 
The circulatum majus, however, we are told, by the ſame au- 
thor, was much more powerful and much more difficult to be 
obtained than the former. This he calls the matter of mer- 
curial /al?, and the living fire: he acknowledges that the 
higheſt fire and celeſtial life lie hid in common mercury, 
and ſays the quinteſſence of mercury is celeſtial fire: by this 
and a great many other enigmatic expreſſions in this writer, 
there is room to believe, that the alkaheſt, deſcribed b 
HFelmont, is a preparation of mercury and ſea ſalts. Bo (4 
Chem. p. 573. | 


foliata tartari, introduced into practice by the late college 
diſpenſatory. The method of preparing it is this: take of 
any alkaline fixed ſalt a pound, boil it in four or five pints 
of diſtilled vinegar in a gentle heat. When the fermentation 
is over, pour on more diſtilled vinegar ; and when the fer- 
mentation ariſing from this addition is over, pour on {till 
more, and proceed thus till the moiſture being nearly all 
evaporated, freſh vinegar being added wiil excite no more 
fermentation : this generally happens when about ten quarts 
have been uſed; then evaporate to à dryneſs; the ſalt will 
be impure, and muſt be melted for a ſmall time, with a 
gentle heat, afterwards diſſolved in water, and filtered; if 
the melting has been rightly performed, the ſtrained liquar 
will be pelfucid as water; then evaporate this in a gentle 
heat to a dryneſs, and you will have a very white ſalt, ſo- 
luble either in water or ſpirit of wine. Pemberton's Lond. 


- * 


Diſp. p. 187. 


mas. In fuc — not then known ; he only uſing it in aſth- 1 . See the article JAMBLICI ſal. 


AL Jucidum, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to 
nitre. Others uſe the phraſe to expreſs the nitre of the 
antients, that is the natrum. . | : 
SAL marinus, in ichthyography, the name of a truttaceous 
fiſh of the umbla kind, and very much approaching to that 
ſpecies called the reutele,, See REUTELE. And by ſome 
ſuſpected not to be eſſentially different from that ſpecies. 
It is a very ſcarce fiſh, and is extremely valued for the table, 
but is never caught in any plenty, never keeping in ſhoals as ; 
* 


fore the 


an ounce of common water, or of any | 
time har ür ft patient take it half an hour be. 2 — 
fit is to come on. ATT aa 8 . 


many other fiſhes, but li ſingly. It loves clear ſton 
rivers of a ſharp current, = "x gl ſmall fiſh. Its mc 


SAL SAL 


: 


= exceeds twice that, Its tail and fins 2 red; its ſides | all the care imaginable, and waſhed by repeated lixiviation 
and belly reddiſp, and its back of a ſort of orange colour] yielded only two ounces and a half of ſalt, and that of 2 
or reddiſh yellow, having ſome yellow ſpots. Its ſcales } very carthy kind. About nine ounces of phlegm had been 


" are moderately large, and do not eafily fall off on rubbing. 
The ſal marinus is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of 
+ © the forked tailed ſalmon, with a yellowiſh back, and with 

yellow ſpots. © See SAL MO. Pn 5 

SAL marinum regenerutum, in chemiſt 1 
| ſea ſalt, produced by adding an alkali to its acid ſpirit of 
ſalt drawn by diſtillation. The proceſs is thus, dilute four 
- ounces of oil of tartar, with three times its weight of fair 
water; put this mixture into a tall glaſs body, and heat it, 
and drop into it any of the kinds of ſpirit of ſea ſalt, whe- 
ther Glauber's, or that prepared with bole ; ſhake the veſ- 
ſel now and then, and continue to drop in the acid till the 
Alkaline liquor is ſated, and there riſes no more efferveſcence 
filter the liquor, and evaporate to a pellicle, and ſet it by to 
f ng and there will be procured cryſtals of perfect ſea 
ſalt, in all things agreeing with common ſalt. Boerh. 


' ſeparated at the beginning of the diſtillation, but when the 
white vapours began to appear, the veſſels were all cloſe. 
and ſo kept to the end of the operation; the produce of 
which was an icy oil of vitriol, which was found in a black 
cryſtalline form. | 

he ſucceſs of the operation, as to the procuring this j 
oil of vitriol, depends on the nice luting the junQures x 

the veſſels, ſo as to prevent all communication with the 

external air; for otherwiſe the vapours attract a moiſture 
from the air, which renders them fluid in the receiver 
The receiver muſt alſo. be placed at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the retort, that it may be cool enough to condenſe 
the vapours, and large enough to prevent their exploding 
for want of room; for though the preceding calcination has 
carried off the more volatile parts, yet there remains matter 
enough for great exploſion, and for the formation of a ſub- 
Chem. Part II. p. 253. | I ͤſtance not leſs inflammable, than crude ſulphur, were the 
SAL martis, ſalt of iron, a chemical preparation, which is] acid in a leſs proportion. | ANT 2 
made as follows: mix together a quart of water and eight The beſt method is to fit to the neck of the retort a receiver 
ounces of oil of vitriol; pour the oil of vitriol in by a little with two necks; the one of which receives that of the re- 
at a time; and having put this mixture into a glaſs veſlel, | tort, and the other is received into a capacious ſingle re- 
add to it filings of iron, four ounces. When the ebullition | ceiver of the common kind. | 8 
is over, evaporate the liquor to a pellicle, and ſet it to The icy oil is not eaſily got out of the receiver, for it ex- 


„che name given to a 


ſſmoot; there will be found a green vitriol or ſalt in fair] hales fo ſtrong a ſulphureous vapour, that if it be placed 
cryſtals, which dry for uſe. | 1 lower than the operator's head, it would ſuffocate him in a 
This /alt is one of the moſt powerful preparations of iron; moment. / 


it opens obſtructions of all kinds, and ſtrengthens the viſ- 
cera; it is an excellent medicine in cachexies, obſtructions 
of the ſpleen and liver, and in ſuppreſſions of the menſes; 
it is alſo found good apainſt worms. 2 
The beſt manner of giving it is in ſolution, half an ounce 
in a quart of water, four ounces of which is a doſe ; and if | 
drank in the manner of the natural chalybeate waters, it will | 
de found to exceed moſt of them in its good effects. 12 1 
SAL mirabile. Glauber's ſalts. Though this be a well known | 
preparation, and the reſult of a mixture of a vitriolic acid 
with marine ſalt, and the world has ſuppoſed it could be no 
other way found than by ſuch an union made by art; yet 
Mr. Heliot has communicated 'to the academy of ſciences of | 
Paris, an account of its being found in vitriol alone, with- 
diut the addition of any foreign matter. 
The common green vitriol or copperas is well known to be |. 
made in England, by an union of the ſulphureous acid of the 
common pyrites, and iron, Old iron is thrown into 
large quantities of a ſolution of the pyrites, that it may be 
diflolved, and the union. produces a concrete in the 
form of a regular ſalt, This /alt we well know contains a | 
ſulphureous matter; whether that be obtained from the py- 
rites, or from the iron that enters its compoſition ; ſince, in 
the diſtillation of its oil, there ever eſcapes a very ſtrong and 
23 ſcent of ſulphur through the junctures of the 
r FIT | | 325 
There are alſo ſome vitriols, particularly the common Swe- | 
diſh kind, which may very probably be aluminous; ſince 
the yellow ſhining gold like marcaſite from which it is made, 


"This icy oil is black, becauſe it carries over with it a quantity 
of that oily matter, which no vitriol is ever entirely free 
from, and which is always found in the mother water, as it 
is called, of vitriol, after the repeated cryſtalliſations of the 
ſalt from it; and it is well known, that any inflammable 
ſubſtance, in ever ſo ſmall a quantity, will turn the pureſt 
oil of vitriol black; nor is this all, for the acid ſpirits alſo, 
when urged by a violent fire, carry over with them iron, or 
at leaft ſuch particles, as are capable of becoming iron. This 
is eaſily demonſtrated in either the common or the blackiſh 
cryſtals of the icy oil of vitriol ; for if theſe be diſſolved in 
a large quantity of pure diſtilled water, and allowed to 
ſtand ſeven or eight days, there always precipitates to the +, 
bottom of the veſſel a ſediment, which, after it has been 
calcined, has many particles, which readily anſwer to the 
magnet. | X FOO 
Beſides this oily matter, and theſe particles of iron, the oil 
of vitriol carries with it alſo a white, heavy, and cryſtalline 
ſubſtance, of the nature of earth, which may be ſeparated, 
by means of ſpirit of wine, from oil of vitriol, ever ſo wel 
rectified. The fame ſort of earth is alſo found in the ſal, 
which is extracted from the capat mortium, left after the di- 
ſtillation of the icy oil. The lixivium made by this au- 
thor from the remaining maſs, left after the diſtillation of 
the icy oil of vitriol, was expoſed to the air, in a glaſs cu 
curbit, for the ſpace of ſix months; and the ſaline liquor, 
concentrated by evaporation in a ſand-heat, became green, 
and would by no means cryſtallize. The firſt ſaline pellicles 
had a ſaline, but earthy taſte : theſe precipitated by degrees 


yields in its native ſtate true ſulphur in diſtillation, and af- 
- terwards affords vitriol in the lixivium, after the remainder has 
been long expoſed to the air, and finally it yields alſo alum 
- by the addition of urine and pot-aſhes, 5 what they call the 

mother water of vitriol. | : IRS. 
- Mr. Lemery has ſhewn, that after a moderate diſtillation of | 
n vitriol, a ſalt of the nature of alum may be drawn 


genuine Glauber*s ſalt. Thoſe who are at all acquainted with 
eritſiry, know that Glauber's ſalt is a concrete compoſed 
of the vitriolic acid and ſea ſalt, and it is generally received 
as a certainty that any other acid joined to ſea ſalt cannot 
afford this concrete; therefore if Glauber's ſalt is to be pro- 
duced from ſea ſalt alone, and yet is proved to be found in 
re vitriol ; it muſt follow, that pure vitriol does contain 
ſea ſalt, or at leaſt that ſubſtance which is the baſis of ſea 
ſalt: and this will prove a leſs ſingular obſervation, if it 
can be evinced, according to Becher, that all the known 
ſalts owe their origin to marine alt. en 
Mr. Lemery, in order to procure his aluminous ſalt from 


vitriol, does not puſh his diſtillation too far, that the acid | 
and entangled in that earth, by the 
union with which it is to form this ſalt, which is afterwards | - 


may remain engaged 


$ Is to be ſeparated by lixiviation ; but Mr. Heliot puſhes the 
| diſtillation to the utmoſt degree with à violent fire of three | 
| or four days and nights, ſuch as Kunkel preſcribes, for the | 
diveſting vitriol of all its acid, that the remainder in the re- 


tort may contain little or no ſalt at all. He took eighteen | 
ich he calcined to a redneſs, | 
$. This quantity, | 


1 | pounds of Engliſh vitriol, 
_ and by that means reduced it to fix 
| - thoug in a covered earthen veſſel, acquired nine ounces | 
in weight from the humidity of the air in two days; and | 


+ # 


| 4 in this Rate it was put into a retort, and urged to | 
| thatd b tho Vidiaith of tle, for &6 ena | 


a . . 


remaining black maſs, 


continu- 
with 


y a lixivium from the colcothar ; and beſide this, Mr. He- 
lot has found in that colcothar a vitrifiable earth, and a 


of themſelves, and were finally ſucceeded by pn which 


taſted acid, but not greatly ſo. This liquor being evaporated 
to a dryneſs, an ounce of the remainder was put into a re- 
tort, and four ounces of oil of vitriol was put on it, with 
one ounce of water, to forward the diſſolution ; this wi 
kept in digeſtion twenty days, at the end of which time the 
liquor acquired a green colour, which ſhewed that there 
were yet in the maſs metallic parts for it to diſſolve: tis 
was finally diſtilled with a gentle heat, to ſeparate the 
' phlegm, and afterwards the fire was encreaſed, to drive cet 
the acid; the oil of vitriol came over as ſtrong, as it v3 
when put on, but much more ſulphureous. The diſtilled 
oil being returned upon the falt, with the freſh addition of 


a a ſmall quantity of water, became fo hot, that the vel 


could not be held in the hand; which had not been the cat 
in the firſt mixture, at leaſt not in any ſenſible degree. 2 
veral more cohobations made it more and more acid, 
and at length it became ſo cauſtic, as to leave an eſchar on 
being juſt touched upon the tongue. — — 
The green colour, which the acid firſt received, became * 
length changed into a blue one, which gave ſuſpicion wut 
there was copper, as well as iron in the vitriol. This wp A 
— ſtrange, as it was Engliſh vitriol that was uſed; ” 
unkel has proved by experiments, that there is ſome cob. 
per in all vitriol, even in the Engliſh ; nay he ad 5 
in the vitriol of iron, made with oil of vitriol and 12 
of that metal, there may always be diſcovered ſome hit 
portion of copper; and, in fine, that there is no iron 
contains ſome portion of copper, and no copper but m_ 
tains ſome' portion of iron. 
After the fixth coho 
— a 
the furface of which there was a ſmall quantity 
ſublimation, reſembling flower of ſulphur ; warm want |, 
ing poured upon this matter, became of a green rs 


this being digeſted in « fand - heat, became 
1 


SAL nitrium. 


dan ehre of Seignette, a ſoluble tartar made with fal kali, 


SALAMA 


cipal are two, the 


with its pellicle, which ſoon precipitated itſelf to the bot- 


SAL ſedativum of Homberg 


SAL 


precipitated to the bottom a white and very 
which, on a ſeries of examinations, proved 
at opake white ſtone, uſually found 


and called by the Germans quartz. 
The faline liquor, from which this was ſeparated, became 


reddiſh, 2 

vy powder ; 
” op the nature of th 
among the ores of metals, 
yet redder by long digeſtion, but when cold, it turned to a 

en. 

1755 1 being concentrated, by evaporation, to the 
quantity of two or three ounces, Was put into a glaſs veſſel, 


tom, in form of a thin cruſt, covering the ſurface of the 
laſs in the manner of a wet paper. In five or {ix weeks 
time, there became formed in this veſſel, both at the bottom 
and ſides, a number of large cryſtals, of a beautiful green 
colour, and as the liquor dried away, theſe mouldered into 
a browniſh red powder. Os 
In fine, there appeared, in the remainder of this liquor, an- 
other ſort of cryſtals; theſe were white and tranſparent, and 
were formed in ſquare columns, with their extremities cut 
in the manner of thoſe of the pyramids of the columns of 
Glauber's ſalt ; they had alſo a bitter taſte, and left a re- 
markable ſenſe of coldneſs on the tongue. Theſe appeared 
indiſputably, by theſe and all other trials, to be true Glau- 
ber's ſalt. Mem. de FAcad. Scien. Par. 1738. : 
Glauber's ſal mirabile was long thought to be the produce 
of art only; but of late years, a natural ſalt, 2 ſimi- 
lar to Glauber's, has been found in many places. e have 
a full account, by Mr. Boulduc, of a ſubſtance of this 
kind, which had been found near Grenoble in Dauphine. 
The ſame gentleman alſo found a ſal mirabile in the waters 
of Paſſy. The true Epſom ſalt, deſcribed by Dr. Grew in 
1696, is alſo either the ſame as Glauber's, or at leaſt Glau- 
ber's is the principal part of it. Stahl afterwards found a 
true Glauber's ſalt in the acidulæ, or ferrugineous waters, and 
did not ſcruple placing this among the natural mineral ſalts. 
Hoffman alſo found a ſpring of very bitter and purgative 


mineral water, a pound of which contained two drachms of 


this ſalt. The cathartic ſalt, found near Madrid, is alſo 
of the ſame nature. See Hiſt. de PAcad. Par. 1727. p. 29, 30. 
and the Memoires of the ſame year, p. 375, ſeq. 4to. 
It is to be obſerved, that though 8 made his ſal? 
known about the middle of the preceding century, yet 
Kunckel, in his Laborat. Chymic. aſſures us, it was known 
in the electoral houſe of Saxony an hundred years before. 
However this be, we owe the knowledge of it to Glauber, 
who called it admirable; and it ſoon acquired, and has 
ever ſince maintained, the reputation of an excellent in- 
ternal medicine in many caſes. 
Glauber's ſalt may be obtained from borax, by mixing oil 
of vitriol with it. Mix four ounces of borax with one 
ounce and one drachm of oil of vitriol; upon ſublimation, 
this gives the ſal ſedativum of Homberg, and the reſiduum, 
expoſed to a ſtrong fire, affords Glauber's ſalt. This ope- 
ration may be ſhortened very much, for inſtead of ſublima- 
tion, the /alt may be obtained by cryſtallization, in light 
foliated laminæ. This ſalt, whether prepared by ſublima- 
tion, or by cryſtallization, has the property of diflolving in 
ſpirit of wine; and if this ſpirit of wine be ſet on fire, the 
fame is green. Spirit of wine has no effect on borax, and 
e oil of vitriol digeſted with it, does not make its flame 
green. Therefore it is neceſſary, in order to give this 
Sreenneſs to the flame, that borax ſhould be united to an 
acid. Philoſ. Tranſ. No 436. p. 39. 
See NTT RIUM /al. 


i 


inſtead of ſalt of tartar. 


Mr. Boulduc deſcribes thi 
the Mem. Acad. Scienc. 


8 2 in 
1731. See POLYCHREST, Cycl. 
This uſed to be made by diſſolv- 


. 3 
ing borax in water, 


and then diſtilling this mixture, quieti ] ] 
| quieting ſalt was obtained. 
Mr. Geoffroy has lately taught us an op way of prepar- 
110 4 : he evaporates the liquor to the proper conſiſtence, | 
5 en allows it to cryſtallize. Mem. de YAcad. Par. 17 32. 

dee CEDATIVUM ſol. LILLE 

in natural hiſtory, a name given by the inhabi- 
1 the Philippine iſlands to a kind of bird, by whoſe 
108 ey pretend to divine the event of things. All the 
- j we have of the bird is, that it is of a ſmall ſize, and 
ariouſly coloured, and has a long and large be. 
as DRA, the ſalamander, in zoology, a name given 
ors to ſeveral ſpecies of the lizard kind, but the prin- 


its be << the green kind, except that its head, and | 
black are thicker. Its tail is ſhort, and its colour a fine 


er ſalamandra aguatica, and falamanara ter- 
— _ a aquatica, or water ſalamander, is our com- 
Ponds r E . which is very common in fiſh- | 
> er Handing waters, and is diftinguiſhed from | 
the _yYy the no of 5 tail. 5 We £4 Th 
er of propagation in theſe animals is v | 

and ſerves to ill a wo ay 
le naure uſtrate the analogy between animal d ves | 

e ſa 8 | 8 
ee eee ld famanr, x ci 


» marked with 
SUppx, Vor. II. 


ed ſpots, and of a bright, ſhining, and 


into which oil of vitriol was poured, | 


1 


gloſſy appearance. It is very common in many mountain⸗ 
ous places. | 

The difference between this and the water kind is not only 
in colour, but in the ſhape alſo of the tail; which in this 
is round, not flat as in that; yet there are ſome who affirm, 
there is no ſpecific difference between the two, but that the 
water kind; when it deſerts that element, and comes to live 
on ſhoar, alters in colour; and becomes round at the tail. 
The opinion of this creature's being able to remain unhurt 
in the fire for a long ſpace of time, is wholly falſe and fa- 
bulous. | 
The /alamander is evidently a viviparous ahimal, yet it is 
ſuppoſed that the young are hatched from perfect eggs, while 
in the body of the parent animal. Ray's Synop. Quad. 


p. 274. ; 
SALAMANDRINO, in ichthyology, a name given by the 
Italians to that ſpecies of ſalmon, which Salvian calls /al- 
marinus. It is diſtinguiſhed from all the other ſpecies of this 
fiſh, by its having a yellowiſh back, with yellow ſpots, and 
a forked tail. The fleſh of this ſpecies is very delicate. It 
loves cold and clear rivers. Willugbby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 199. 
SALAMGA, in natural hiſtory, the name given by the peo- 
ple of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of ſca ſwallow. This 
is the bird, whoſe neſts are ſo famous as an ingredient in 
ſoops. | | 
SALANDRA. See the article CHELANDIUM. 
SALANDRIA. See the article CHELANDIUM. | 
SALAR, in ichthyology, a name given by ſome authors to 
the trout. See TRUTTA. 4; 
Others apply the name to a young ſalmon while very 
ſmall. See SALMo. | | 
SALAYASIR, in natural hiſtory, the name by which the peo- 
ple of the Philippine iſlands call that ſmall ſpecies of duck, 
which is ſo common thereabouts. This is an inhabitant of 
their lakes and marſhes, and is a perfect duck, and very 
beautifully coloured, but does not exceed the bigneſs of a 
man's fiſt. | 
SALEFUR, a name given by ſome of 
ſaffron. See SAFFRON, : 
SALEP, in the materia medica, the root of a ſpecies of orch:s. 
See the article ORcH1s. 
Salep ſhould be choſen clean, firm, and hard; it is very little 
liable either to decay, or ſophiſtication. 
The people of the Eaſt are extremely fond of ſalep ; they 
look upon it as one of the greateſt reſtoratives, and provoca- 
tives to venery in the whole vegetable world. 
That /alep is the root of an orchis, no way differing from 
our common orchts's in virtue, but owing its appearance to 
the manner of preparing it, and conſequently, that ſalep may 
be prepared from the roots of orchis of our own growth, 
Mr. Geoffroy has proved in the following manner, He 
conſidered, that the method of curing one root in the eaftern 
parts of the world was probably the ſame with that uſed in 
all; and obſerving that Kæmpfer had deſcribed the manner in 
which the Chineſe prepare their ginſeng, to make it pel- 
lucid, which was by firſt ſteeping, or macerating it in 
water, and afterwards carefully drying it; he determined to 
attempt the curing the roots of the common orchis, in a 
method not unlike that uſed to the ginſeng, in order to 
make ſalep of it. The ſalep, which we receive from Turkey, 
is a root of a white or reddiſh colour, dere, to its dif- 
ferent age; and as we receive it, is always tranſparent. As 
to our own orchis, if we attempt to dry the roots in the 
common way, they never will appear at all like the falep, 
but will become ſhrivelled up and brown, and will always 
retain, or be ready to imbibe from a humid air, a great 
quantity of moiſture, To prepare theſe, in imitation of the 
ſalep, Mr. Geoffroy choſe the largeſt, plumpeſt, and faireſt 
roots he could find; theſe he nicely ſkinned, taking off the 
whole outer rind, then throwing them into cold water, he 
ſuffered them to macerate there ſome time; after this he 
lightly boiled them; and after this taking them out of the 
water, and draining them, he had them ſtrung upon threads, 
to be dried in a warm and dry air. When the roots were 
thoroughly dried, they were very tranſparent, and reſem- 
bled pieces of gum th, and continued dry and hard. 
The roots thus ute, may be kept ever ſo long in a dry 
place, and will never attract humidity, or become mouldy 
and rotten; as they will always do in wet weather, if dried 
in the common way with their ſkins on. 2 
The orchis roots thus prepared may be reduced to powder, 
this powder will diſſolve away in boiling water, and a fcru- 
ple of it will make a baſon full of jelly, in the manner of 
the Turkiſh' ſalep. This jelly is an admirable medicine in 
all the caſes, in which ſalep is preſeribed, and may be ren- 
dered agreeable by the addition of wine, ſugar, ſpice, Cc. 
and the powder may £6 with great ſucceis in aſſes milk, 


for diſeaſes of the br r 
If the water, in which the roots have. been boiled, be eva- 


the chemiſts to garden 


porated over a gentle fire in an earthen veſſel, there will 


remain an extract of à viſcous texture, and a very agree- 
able ſmell, reſembling that of a meadow of flowers when 


the. wind blow ober it. Mem, de I Acad. Scienc. 


SALICASTRUM, a name by which Pliny, and ſome other 


| b 
f SALICINEA: in the materia medica, a name uſed by Geſner, 
| Celtic| 


SALINE is alſo the name 


S. AL 


SALLE, in antiquity, Roman virgins, dreſſed after the man- 
ner of the ſalii, w 
in voc. See the article SaLII, Cycl. | 

SALIAN dance, in antiquity. See DANCE and SALII, Cycl. 

SALICARIA, willow herb, in botany, the name of a e 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower 

is of the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral petals, diſpoſed 

in a circular form, and growing out of the ſegments of a 

tubular cup; from the bottom of this cup there ariſes alſo 

a petal, which finally becomes an oval bicapſular fruit, 

containing a number of ſmall ſeeds, affixed to a placenta, 

and uſually ſurrounded and covered by the cup. 

The ſpecies of ſalicaria, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 

are theſe. 1. The common long leaved ſalicaria with pur- 

ple flowers. 2. The trifoliate purple flowered ſalicaria 
with hexangular ftalks. 3. The roundiſh leaved purple 
flowered ſalicaria. 4. The narrow leaved Portugal ſalicaria. 

5. The broad hyſſop leaved ſalicaria. 6. The narrower 

yſſop leaved ſalicaria. 7. The white flowered hyſſop 
leaved ſalicaria. 8. The Spaniſh hyſſop leaved ſalicaria 
with long deep blue flowers. 9. The ſmalleſt narrow leaved 
| falicaria. 10. The ſmalleſt Portugal ſalicaria with leaves 

like moneywort. Tourn. Inſt. p. 253. 

SALICARIA, in zoology, a name by which Geſner, and 
ſome others, have called a ſmall bird, very much reſembling 

the muſcicapa, or fly-catcher, if not the ſame ſpecies. | 

It lives among the willows in wet places, and feeds on ſpiders, 

flies, and other inſets. Geſner. de Avib. See the article 

MuscicAPA. 


botanical authors, have called the ſolanum lignoſum, the 
woody nightſhade, or bitter ſweet. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
SALICHA, in the materia medica, a name given by ſome 
of the old writers to cinnamon. Aviſenna and Serapion 
uſe it for the bark we call caffia lignea, and the Greeks 
hylocaſia, when ſtripped clean from the wood. 
The antients had two ways of collecting the barks of trees 
and plants for medicinal uſes; the one was, the ſtripping 
them from the branches of trees, as we do at this time; the 
other was the cutting off the branches, bark and all, and 
drying them together. The ſalicha ſignifies, however, the 
caſſia, or cinnamon, thus ſtripped from the wood, not cut 
with it. The word ſelach, in the Arabic, from which it is 
derived, ſignifying exaviæ, or the caſting off the outer part 
of any thing. The ſelach alhate is the exuvie ſerpentis, or 
caſt ſkin of a ſerpent, and fo of the reſt. The determinate 
ſenſe of the word ſalicha is, therefore, the bark of caſſia 
ſtripped from its wood, and is what the antients called caſſia 
oi/{ula, from its being rolled up in the form of a pipe. But we 


have perverted their meaning in this term, and applied it to 


the fruit of the pudding pipe tree, that being our caſſia ſiſtula. 

Damocrates, is his jan bies, and 210 in by — er 
ons this bark under the name of caſſia fiſtula ; and Scribonius 
Largus, among the reſt, expreſsly informs us, that it was the 
bark, not the fruit of a tree, that was at his time known by 
this name. Aviſenna, and the more correct writers, keep 
this word for the name of caſſia, never expreſſing cinnamon 

it, though others do. They call cinnamon darſini. 


and ſome other authors, for the nardus Celtica, or 
ſpikenard. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 
'SALINE, a name given to a preparation of ſea ſalt, procured 
from the froth of the ſea, hardened by the ſun in hot 
countries. It is called by ſome authors pilatro de Levante, 
and is uſed in glaſs-making ; and in the making the fine 
purple colour from cochineal, by boiling it in a ſmall quan- 
tity, with the bran and fœnugreek, of which the magiſtery 
is made for that purpoſe. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 173. 


water, called by us ſat wells, ſalt ſprings, and brine pits, 
Mloſt parts of the world are found to have theſe, but thoſe 
of Franchẽ Compte, in France, ſeem to be the moſt re- 
markable. The ſprings are fituated in deep caves, and theſe| 
in the greater work are about four hundred feet in length, 
and 

a E of forty ſteps, and thence by a wooden 
one of twenty; at the bottom of theſe ſtairs is a cave with 


an arched roof. This firſt cave, or vault, is forty feet long, | 


| and thirty two feet and a half broad, and in it are 
ſprings of ſalt water, and two ſprings. of freſh water; 
| 2 iſſue out of 


in length. From this cave they go into others, Which 


are ſupported in the middle, each by a row of thick pillars, 
from which are carried double rows of arches. They then 


paſs through two gates into a ſpacious vault, thirty five feet 


is i 9 ; and ſupported, nigh 
pillars, placed in form of a ſquare. - In the middle ſpace, 
ween theſe pillars, is a baſon of 
into which the'/a 
ers 
orping different arches, of ſixty. feet 
and forty: eight feet in breadth.z beyond which 


placed in a row, 1 


aſſiſted the pontif in ſacrificing. Pitiſc. 


given by authors to ſprings of ſalt 


feet in breadth: into this work they deſcend by | 


all]. 


the ſame rock, 7 78 ſpace of fourteen | 


the entrance, by four ſtrong SALINE earths. 


| a very conſiderable lize, | 
it water from ſeveral ſprings is collected: 


da rigor 


len 
| BS, — — ſpace, faxty feet long, in which 
are ſix or ſeven ſpri F 
The ſalt waters of ſprings, and of the fix ſprings be- 
\ 


+” 


SAL 


fore-mentioned, are kept ſeparate from the freſh w 
are all conveyed through — to the baſon 3 
tioned. From this baſon, they arè drawn ou 
and buckets into four large ſtone baſons or re 
of which holds fifteen thouſand hogſheads, and the ot. 
three together twenty-five thouſand hogſheads. From th 1 
reſervoirs they are to be drawn off, as occaſion requires * 
to ſmall ciſterns placed near the boiling houſes; and the * 
ters contained in the ſeveral baſons, as they are drawn en 
the ſprings, at different times, and are of different regel. 
are mixed together before the boiling, in ſuch proportion that 
each pound of the water yields about three ounces of /att ; 
The water of the freſh ſprings is alſo collected in the cares 
into a freſh water baſon prepared to receive it, and is raiſed 
by means of a crane to the level of a little brook, through 
which it runs away by a ſubterranean conduit, 5 
of Salt, p. 94. 1 
SALINE principle, a term uſed by the chemical writers, to cn. 
preſs a conſtituent part of ſeveral mixt bodies, on which 
their exiſtence in that form depends; and which, thoush 
always exiſtent in them, and always ſeparable by art, is yet - 
not perceivable in many of them in the complex. | 
The ſaline principle of vitriol is of the number of thoſe 
made by ſome a neceſſary principle of the exiſtence of that 
body, and by others ſuppoſed not to exiſt at all, otherwiſe 
than in the general form of that compound /z/t. But the 
exiſtence of it, in a ſeparate ſtate, is proved by this expe- 
riment : take four or five gallons of the ſtrong vitriolate 
water at the water works, as it runs from the beds of py- 
rites to the great ciſtern ; this is to be choſen, becauſe hay- 
ing yet undergone no operation but that of the air and wa- 
ter, it muſt needs be in the moſt ſimple and natural fate; 
diſtil from this about two thirds of the inſipid water, let the 
glaſſes cool, and the water will then let fall a vitriol of a 
lovely pale green colour, together with a large quantity of 
ochre or yellow earth. Evaporate away a third part of the 
remaining liquor, and more vitriol ſtill will be pro- 
duced of a paler colour than the former, and ſome yellow 
earth will alſo be thrown down, though leſs in quantity 
than before; after this has been repeated five times, initeal 
of vitriol, a yellow /alt will be obtained; and after that, on 
more evaporations, a white ſalt will be every time obtained, 
which will be extremely different from vitriol both in co- 
lour and taſte, being fiery and pungent, and partaking ſcarce _ 
at all of that acrid and nauſeous aſtringent taſte, which i 
ſo peculiar to vitriol. It is unctuous like ſalt of tartar, and 
cleanſing like ſoap, rendering the hands waſhed with it foi 
and fupple ; whereas the common vitriol makes them very 
harſh and. rough; finally, this Jaſt /a/t diſſolved in water ap- 
pony Fay and mucilaginous. 
rom five pounds and a half of the laſt lixivium four pounds 
of this ſalt will be obtained, and half a pound of the liqu- 
men will never congeal. It is remarkable, that this ſaline 
matter is the moſt ſoluble of all the ſorts, as the greateſ 
quantity of it may be kept fluid in the ſmalleſt quantity d 
water we know of in any experiment of this nature. 
The liquamen remains thin, and is of an acrid and fer} 
taſte, ſcarce ſupportable on the tongue. See the artice 
LiQUAMeN pyriticum. | | | 
The white falt, which is called the ſaline principle of vitrio), 
being put into a retort, and diſtilled in a ſand furnace; the 
far greater part of it comes over in form of a highly acid 
ſpirit, eſpecially that coming laſt in ſmall drops. This |: 
quor being rectified in a tall glaſs body, a volatile ſulphureo's 
liquor ariſes immediately on the application of the he 
The ſmell of this is ſo ſubtile, and penetrating, that it is a. 
moſt inſupportable, and yet it is clear as water and infipid t 
the taſte. This may be preſerved in its full perfection ma!) 


before-men. 


t by a whecl 
ſervoirs, one 


B FaWnris 


years, onl by keeping it cloſe ſtopped, not letting fall an) 
ſediment. The remaining liquor is the common acid li 


uor of vitriol, and by diſtillation may be ſeparated into {pt- 
rit of vitriol, and that heavy and corroſive liquor, common 
called oil of vitriol. ani wa 5 
In alum, vitriol, and mineral ſulphur, the ſaline princph 
which in each of them is by far the chief part, both in qu#7 
tity and Energy, has much the ſame nature and pro erties 
In the laſt indeed it is clogged with ſulphur ; for t e Hue 
nature of common ſulphur is, that it is a vitriolic falt, the 
very fame with that of common vitriol; and the ſulphure” 
parts, which give it that form and exiſtence which " 
expreſs by the word ſulphur, are leſs copious than co 
be imagined, compared with the /aline, which are _ 
vitriol, differing in nothing from the common vitriol, b. 
ot. it peru os 1 pdmixzure of terreſtrial and we 
talline parts. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 103. eee n 
+ The chemiſts 1 75 this, as a gener on 
reckon all thoſe /aline and earthy ſubſtances, w ich are od 
ined or burnt in the fire; as all the kinds of lime, py 
| aſhes, ſoot, and the like; theſe being ſo many mir 26 
ſalt and earth; and all ſalts appearing to them, indeed 26 
igorous examination, to be only earths of differen i 
tures, which when reduced to a certain degree of ſubt 
or fineneſs of parts, ſo as permanently to diſſolve in WF: | 
thenemphatically denominated ſalts, Shaw's Lectures, P. TI 
2 A 
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15. The broad leaved creeping wr/low. 


| - creeping round or alder leaved alpine wi/low. 


SAL 


SALIVAL (Cycl.)—SALIVAL dufts. Dr. Trew endeavours to | 


that the veſſels called ſalival duds, by Coſchwitzius, 
— truly ſalival ducts, but veins, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 4.57. 


Sect. To p 44 


441. i | 
8. in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
1 5 of get pyrethrum of the ſhops, from its 


ty of draining a large quantity of the ſaliva into the 
_ by its NE, heat and acrimony. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


SALIX, the willow, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, 


the characters of which are theſe, The flower is of the 
amentaceous kind, being compoſed of a great number of 
ſtamina arranged in form of a ſpike. Theſe are the male 
flowers, and are barren ; the embryo fruits appear on other 
trees of the ſame ſpecies, which produce no male flowers. 
Theſe are diſpoſed like the ſtamina into the form of a ſpike, 
and finally become conic capſules, which when ripe open 
into two parts, and diſcharge a ſeed winged with down. 

The ſpecies of willow enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe. 1. The common white tree willow, 2. The com- 
mon black willow with leaves not ſerrated, 3. The com- 
mon red willow. 4. The yellow willow with crenated 
leaves. 5. The almond w:lhw with auriculated leaves, 
green on both ſides. 6. The willow with almond like leaves 
auriculated on each ſide, which caſts its bark. 7. The 
willow with long and very narrow leaves white on both ſides. 
8. The long narrow leaved willow. 9. The long hoary 
and pointed leaved willow. 10. The brittle or crack wi- 


Jo. 11. The dwarf willzw with ſcaly heads. 12. The 


great bay leaved mountain willow, 13. The round ſilvery 
Jeaved willow. 14. The dwarf broad leaved erect willow. 


 Jeaved creeping dwarf alpine willow with leaves greyifh un- 
derneath. 17. The round leaved dwarf willow. 18. The 
19. The 
mountain creeping willow with leaves woolly on each fide. 
20. The dwarf willow with leaves ſmooth on both ſides. 
21. The dwarf hoary flax leaved willow. 22. The dwarf 
willow with ſhort narrow and woolly leaves. 23. The Py- 


renean mountain willow. 24. The ſmooth narrow leaved| 


creeping willow. 25. The Alpine willow with ſhining 
leaves like ſerpyllum. 26. The fallow or willow with broad 
' roundiſh leaves. 27. The fallow with pointed roundiſh 
leaves. 28. Ihe broad leaved white ww:llow. 29. The 
Portugal willow with auriculated ſage like leaves. Tourn. 
Inſt, p. 591. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 19. ; 
Salix amerina, in botany, is uſed for agnus caſtus. Lemeri 
Tr. des drog. p. 18. See ACN us ca/tus. 
SALLIUS lapis, a name by which Ludovicus Dulcis, and 


ſome other writers of his time, have miſcalled the lapis ſa- 
mius of the antients. That author deſcribes it as being | 


heavy, white, and brittle, and gives it the ſame virtues with 


the lapis ſamius of Pliny. | 1 
SALLY (cl.) —SALIL V- port, in a fire ſhip, is a great 


opening in her fide, made on purpoſe for the men to eſcape 
by, when they have grappled an enemy, and fired their train. | 
SALMO, the ſalmon, a well known fiſh. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from other hſh of the truttaceous kind by theſe characters. 
It is of an oblong body covered with very ſmall ſcales, a 
{mall head, a ſharp noſe, and a forked tail. Its back is 
bluiſh ; the reſt of its body whitiſh, or reddiſh, and uſually 
ſpotted. Its under jaw is bent upwards, and that ſometimes 
ſo much as to make itſelf a ſinus in the upper, by conſtant 
motion, and ſometimes to perforate it. The ſalmon is firſt 
produced from its parent's ſpawn in freſh rivers, thence it 
Soes into the ſea to acquire its growth and feed. And at 


the time of its full growth, and in the ſeaſon for ſpawning 


it removes into the freſh waters again. 
The falmon i 


e The Latins called it when young ſalar, 
when of a middle 2 ſario or fario, and only when full 

| 2 * Barn In England the fiſhermen have names for 
e 

| Pee in the ſecond a fprod, in the third a mort, in the 
25 a fork-tail, and in the fifth a half Ho; finally, in the 


tis called a ſalnon. This is the common agreement 


of our fiſhermen, though there are ſome who ſay the ſalmon | 


p. 139, = 


Pi. 8 ſooner to its full growth. ; Willughby's Hiſt. 
In the Artedia 


an ſyſtem of ichthyolegy, the characters of this | 
Senus of fiſhes are theſe: the — membrane on 
Lach fide contai 


his eleven, twelve, or nineteen bones. The 


| back fins are placed nearer the hea? than thoſe of the belly 
e | 


teeth are large, 

ide ſpecies of this genus enumerated by Artedi are 

ns — The ſalmon” with the ſnout often reaching 

ond e lower Jaw. This is the common ſalmon. 
pots are 


f the tail equal. This is that ſort of /almon 
de Gall the grey;; its body is broader and thicker 
The beds ſalmon in proportion to its length. 3+ 
even tail, hi 


with black and red ſpots, and with an 


ry year of its growth. In the firſt it is called a 


n the different ſtages of its life and growth has | 


—— 


| than thoſe of the belly, J 
Ate, and on the tongue. yr e thus | 


ey ſpots, and 


is the kind we call the fur, or the bull 


＋— < 


| ſalmon with the upper jaw longer than the under. This is 


. rivers ; and the people at this vaſt diſtance from the mouth 


trutta lacuſiris of authors. 


trout. 4. The forked tailed ſalmon with only black ſpots» 
and with a longitudinal furrow on the belly. This is the 
Its fleſh is red. Its weight 
about twenty pound, when full grown ; it will ſometimes 
weigh much more. The upper jaw in the ſpawning time 
is Crooked, the head and back ate of a bluiſh green colour. 
5. The ſalmon with the lower jaws ſomewhat longer than 
the upper, and with red ſpots. This is the common river 
trout. The tail of this fhſh is ſcarce at all divided; the 
pinna ani has ten rays; the ſpots below the linez laterales 


are red, thoſe on the head and back are blackiſh. 6. The 


oblong ſalmon with two rows of teeth in the palate, and with 
only black ſpots. This is that ſort of trout, called by the 
Germans huch ; the ſides and the fins are red, and the body 
is ſlenderer than in the common river trout. There are 
ſome ſpots. on the lower jaw, but none on any other part 
of the head. 7. The twelve inch ſalmon with five rows of 
teeth in the palate. This is the fiſh called by authors the 
carpio lacus benaci, and by us the gilt charre. The body is 
much broader than that of the common trout. The fleſh 
when boiled becomes red. It has eight ſpots on each fide in 
the lower jaw, and black ſpots in the back. The ſides and 
belly are ſilver coloured, and the ſnout is bluiſh. 8. The 
twelve inch ſalmon with red belly fins, and the lower jaw 
ſomewhat the longer. This is the /almo lapponicus of Lin- 
nzus. The torgoch of the Welch, and probably the red 


charre of ſome parts of England. The body is more lender 
than that of the river trout. The belly is generally reddiſh. 


The fleſh of this ſpecies ſcarce becomes at all red in boiling ; 


the ſpots are broad, but of a faint and obſcure colour. 9. 
16. The round| 


The forked tail ſalmon with the lineæ laterales turning up- 
wards, this is the umbla of authors; it has three or four fo- 


ramina under the * and has no middle line of teeth in 


the palate. The belly and the ſides below the linea la- 
terales are yellow. The head is bluiſh, and there are ſome 
whitiſh ſpots above the lateral lines. 10. The twelve inch 


the fiſh called the pavelin by the Germans, and the wmbla 
altera of authors: it has yellow ſpots on the fides, and the 
belly and its fins are alſo yellowiſh. The lateral line is 
ſtrait. The middle row of teeth in the palate is ſcarce per- 


ceivable; but there is a double row of them in the upper 


jaw, with a ſkin reſembling a lip between. them. The 
fleſh boils red. Artedi's Gen. Piſc. p. 94. 

The ſalmon is a very peculiar kind of fiſh. It is bred in ri- 
vers, but goes every year from thence into the ſea ; and at a 
certain ſeaſon of the ſame year it always returns up into the 
freſh water again; and what is remarkable, is, that fo far as 
obſervation has been able to trace them at any time, the ſame 


| ſhoals of ſalmon always return into the ſame river out of 


which they ſwam, not into any other; ſo that the people who 
live on the ſalmon fiſhery are not afraid for their rivers be- 
ing cleared, by all the fifh in them going down into the ſea, 
for they know that they will all return up to them again at a 
proper time. When the ſalmon has once entered a freſh 
river, he always ſwims up againſt the ſtream, and often 
will go an hundred leagues up a river in the large and long 


have the pleaſure of taking a fiſh, that is properly in part of 


the ſea kind. It is alſo remarkable, that the rivers which 
moſt abound with ſalman do not make the ſeas about their 


mouths any more abound with them than others, particu- 
larly the harbour of Breft affords no ſalmon; though the 
river Chateaulin, which diſcharges itſelf into it, is the richeſt 
almon river in France, | 


Another ſingularity, in regard to the ſalmon, is their ſwim- 


ſeem to us eq 


ming up the rivers together in ſuch vaſt numbers. It is to 


be allowed, indeed, that herrings, mackrel, and many 
other fiſh, do in the ſame manner appear on the coaſts at cer- 


tain ſeaſons in prodigious numbers ; but the reaſons for their 
coming together in theſe quantities, are much more eaſily 
explained than that of the 2 doing ſo. The herrings, 


when they come in ſuch prodigious ſhoals to the coaſts of 
| Normandy, have been found to be allured thither in theſe 


numbers by a prodigious quantity of a particular ſort of , ſea 
worms which are their favourite food, and which ate found 
to cover the whole ſurface of the ſeg at that time. Ronde- 


letius has  defcribed-theſe inſects under the names of ſea ca- 
terpillars; they always appear in the months of June, July, 


and Auguſt, which are the herring ſeaſons at that part of the 


world ; and probably the ſame cauſe will be _—_ by"; 


them to other places, if ſufficiently enquired: into, as theſe 


and ſome other fiſh come to certain places in ſhoals to get 


food. The falmoss do it in order to propagate their ſpecies. 
The ſpawn of the ſalmon is never depoſited but in rivers, and 
at the time that theſe fiſh are found up the rivers, it is only 
with this intent; the females go firſt, and the males follow as 


| far as the others pleaſe: to lead them, which is uſually to 
fat and plain. black, and the back convex, the belly | 


ſome convenient place in ſhallow water, where the ſpawn 
when depoſited is not buried under too great a quantity of 


water, but has the advantage of a continual warmth from 
the ſun's heat. : : 


Salmon do not equally frequent all rivers, though they may 
cally — ſor their reception. There are 
* ; two 
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SAL 


two tivers which open themſelves into the harbour of Breſt | - 


very near one another; the one of theſe is famous for the 


quantity of ſalmon in it, and the 
ery, the other never has any of theſe fiſh in it. It moſt 


SALMON pipe, in our old writers, an engine to catch ſalmon, | 


SALMON trout, in zoology, the 


8 


t advantage of the fiſh- 


=: ro the owing to their finding plenty. of food, and proper 
places the depoſiting their ſpawn in the one of theſe 
rivers, and not in the other, that makes this regular choice. 


Des Landes Trait. Phyſ. 


or ſuch like iſh. 25 H. 8. c. 5 Blount, Cowel. 


ngliſh name of the fiſh called 
trutta lacuſtris, by Geſner and other authors. It is caught in 
lakes, in mountainous countries, and grows to a very con- 
ſiderable ſize, ſometimes to thirty, forty, or fifty pounds 
weight. It reſembles the trout in figure, but its belly is very 
flat, and has, as it were, a long furrow or cavity running the 
length of the belly. Its back and head are of a 4 beautiful 
bluiſh green colour; and the whole fiſn, eſpecially its back 
and the upper parts of its ſides, are marked with numerous 
black ſpots. Its back fin is alſo ſpotted with black, and its 
ſcales are ſmall and ſilver coloured. Geſner de Piſc. p. 1210. 


ALMULUS, in zoology, the name of a ſmall fiſh of the 


truttaceous kind, called in Engliſh a ſamlet. | , 
It ſeldom grows to more than ſeven inches in length. It is 


very like the common trout, but differs in theſe particulars. | 


I. It is broader in proportion to its length. 2. It has fewer 


| ſpots, and thoſe of a deader colour. 3. It is white in its general 


colour. 4. The tail is more forked. 5. The lines on the 
ſides are fmaller and paler. 6. The fides under the lines 
are yellowiſh; and 7thly,. It has ſeveral bluiſh ſtreaks 
near the fide lines. It is caught about Hereford, and in 
ſome other places. Willugbbys Hit. Piſc. p. 189. | 


 SALPA, in zoology, the name of a fiſh caught in great plenty 


in the Mediterranean, and common in the markets of Italy 
and elſewhere. Its uſual ſize is about a foot in length, and 
it has a ſomewhat flatted, yet conſiderably thick body, and 


a ſtrait back. Its ſides are variegated with a number of fine | 


gold coloured lines running longitudinally ; the intermediate 
paces between theſe toward the back are of a bluiſh. green, 


toward the belly they are white; there are uſually eleven of | 


theſe lines on each fide. The mouth is extremely ſmall, 
and each jaw has only one row of teeth, which are thick 
and broad below, and terminate in a double point. It has 


5 only one back fin, the anterior rays of which are prickly, 
the hinder ones ſoft. It generally keeps about the ſhores, 


SALPUGA, in natural hiſtory, a name 


and ſwims in large ſhoals. Though it be a very beautiful 
fiſh it is no very delicate tafted one, nor much regarded, 


the poorer ſort of people uſually buying it up. Rondelet de | 


Piſc. I. 5. c. 23. p. 154. Aldrovand de Piſc. l. 2. c. 21. 
See Tab. of Fiſhes, Ne 55 | 
iven by ſome of the 
Latin writers to the ſolipuga, a ſmall 
buries itſelf in the ſands in hot countries, and bites men 


who come in its way in a very venomous manner. It is 


common in Africa, and in ſome parts of Europe ; Sardinia 
in particular, according to Solinus, abounds with it. See 
the article SOLIPUGA, 


SALSIRORA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 


SALT ( 


cien 


the ros NaN or ſundew. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
vel.) —Salts are defined to be ſolid foſſile bodies, fri- 

able, pellucid, not inflammable, but fuſible by fire, and con- 
gealing again in the cold; ſoluble in water, ſs as to diſap- 
pear in it, naturally concreting into regularly figured cryſ- 
tals, and imprefling a ſenſation of acrimony on the tongue. 
Theſe are the characters and qualities common to all /alts, 
and to no other bodies: and theſe they always manifeſt 
when pure and freed from heterogeneous ſubſtances ; but in 
the ſtate in which they are naturally found in the earth, 
though they have that in their taſte alone which ma 

oy diſtinguiſh them, yet they do not exhibit al their 
genuine characters: ſome of them being found ſolid and 
pure, either within the earth 'or on its ſurface, but com- 
monly without their proper form ; others embodied in earths' 
and ſtones, as the particles of metals in their ores 
others in a fluid ſtate ſuſpended in waters. 
Of the foſſils of this claſs, nature therefore affords us three 
diſtin& orders, and under thoſe they are diſtinguiſhable into 
five genera. The ſalts of the firſt order are thoſe found na- 


* 


tive and pure, either in the earth or without its ſurface, and 
exhibiting all other natural characters, though often with- | 
oſe found not 
native, but in form of ores, never pure, but diſtinguiſhable 
by their taſte, and immerſed in and blended with the con- | . 


out their proper form. Of the ſecond, are 


ſtituent matter of earths and ſtones in extremely ſmall par- 

ticles. And of the third are thoſe naturally found ſuſpended 

in waters, and in a fluid form, but ready to aſſume their 
figures on the evaporation of a part of that water. 


Of the firſt of theſe orders are the common alimentary ſalt or 


muria, and the natrum or nitre of the antients. 


Of the 'ſe- 
cond are alum and nitrum, and of the third are borax, and 
haleryptium, an alkaline ſalt hid in the chalybeate waters. 
Hills Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 380. See the articles NATrxum, 
ALvuM, NriTRUM, Bokax, and HALIcR VT Tun. 

The muria or alimentary ſalt is a body which appears td us 


under an almoſt infinite variety of forms, but is always im- 


\ 


ind of ſpider, that | 


ſuffi-. 


;z and 


MY 


mediately diſtinguiſhed by applying it to the tongue, ang 2. 

ways aſſumes the fame figures after a regular cryſtallization, 
Sea water, and that of ſalt ſprings, ſuſtain It in a liquid 
form; and befide this ſtate, it is found in vaſt maſſes in 
the earth, either of a fine pellucid ſtructure, called fel gem 
or elſe variouſly debaſed and coloured, or in form of a fi. 

- ated body, r the fibrariæ, or fibroſe. talcs, as th 
are called. This is the true Jar ammoniac of the antient; 

See SAL ammoniac. But in which ever of theſe forms this 
ſalt is found, it affords the ſame cryſtals on evaporaticn 

' theſe, according to the degree of heat uſed in the evapora- 
tion, are either pyramidal, cubic, or parallellopiped. All 
theſe /alts are ſoluble in water, but they require different 
quantities of it to diſſolve them, and this makes one of 
their criterions. This ſalt requires three times and one ſe- 
venth its own quantity of water, to make a perfect ſolution, 
The ſea water, in different parts of the world, is very dif- 

ferently ſated with it, ſome parts containing twice as much 2; 
others. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 380. 2 
Alimentary ſalt, according to the various ways of preparing 
it, may be diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds, 1. Buy ſal, 
prepared by evaporation by the heat of the ſun. 2. Marine 
ſalt boiled, which is extracted from ſea water by coCtioy, 
3. Brine ſalt, or fountain ſalt, prepared by boiling from m- 
tural brine, whether of ponds and fountains, or of lakes and 
rivers. 4. Hhite ſalt, prepared from ſea water, or any other 
kind of ſalt water, firſt heightened into a ſtrong brine h 
the heat of the ſun, and operation of the air. 5. //hite ſalt, 
prepared from a ſtrong brine, or lixivium, drawn from 
earths, ſtones, or ſands, ſtrongly impregnated with common 

| ſalt. 6. Refined rock ſalt, which is boiled from a ſolution 

of foſſile ſalt in ſalt water, or in freſh. And 7. ſalt upon 
ſalt, which is made from bay ſalt diſſolved in ſea water, or 
other water, and boiled to a white alt. Brownrig, on Salt, 
p. 50. 

Bay SALT. This ſalt is of two kinds: the firſt drawn from 
ſea water, as is practiſed in France, Spain, and Portugal, 
and many other hot countries; the other from the water of 
ſalt ſprings, or lakes, as in the Cape Verd iſlands, in the 
iſland of Tortuga, Turks iſland, and many other parts of 
America. | D | 
The firſt kind is, in times of peace, imported into Great- 
Britain in very large quantities, and our colonies and fiſhe- 
_ in America commonly. ſupply. themſelves. with the 
atter. | 

There are ſeveral methods practiſed, in the different parts of 

the world, of making this uſeful /a/t ; of which ſome are 
more ſimple and eaſy, others more complex. It is ſome- 
times prepared by a total exhalation of the water in which 
it was diſlolved ; but the moſt ſimple and eaſy method of 
making it, is, when the water of ponds and lakes,. impreg- 
nated with ſalt, is totally exhaled by the force of the ſun 

and air, and the alt is left concreted into a hard cruſt at 
the bottom of the lake. We have many inſtances of /al 
thus prepared, in the different parts of the world. In the Fo- 
dolian deſerts, near the Boryſthenes, is a ſalt lake, whole 
water, by the heat of the ſun, is exhaled, and all its /at: 
left in form of ice, in ſo hard cakes, that it is to be cut 
away in large pieces with tools; and in Ruſſia, on the bor- 
ders of Crim Tartary, there are vaſt deſert plains, which 
in ſummer produce neither tree nor plant, but are cover 
with /alt. In the Weſt-Indies we are told of a ſalina of 
this Kind, called garci mendoza, forty leagues long, and iix- 
teen broad. And in the kingdom of Algiers there are man? 
ſalines, which in winter are .ſo many ſalt water lakes, an 
dry plains in ſummer, covered with a cruſt of /al, which 1s 
dug out, and ſold in very large quantities; and there ate 
more of them in ſeveral parts of the world. 

Large quantities of /a/t of this kind, however, are prepared 

by the art and labour of man. The Engliſh in the Cape 

Verd iſlands have long been uſed to prepare great quantities 

of it. The iſlands, which principally afford this ſalt, #7 _ 

chiefly Mayo, Bonaviſta, and Sall. The ſubjects of . 

Britain have long enjoyed a liberty of preparing alt in u: 
two firſt of theſe, free of all taxes, except a late one 
poſed on the captains for every aſs which they hire of c 

inhabitants, to carry the ſalt to their boats. Brown's * 
Salt, p. 1 to 19. | pin 

The time of making this /alt is in the dry ſeaſon, whick 

thoſe iſlands is uſually from November to July: thoſe aſh 

therefore, which are to load with, ſalt, are to be 155 if 
the months of December or January. On the wet ſide 

Mayo; or May iſland, they find themſelves, as ſoon 25 = 

-ſhoar, upon a bank of dry looſe ſand, fifty or f1xty x 

road; and when they have paſſed this, they entet pe 
the ſalina, or ſalt nord, This is a plain of half 2 hol- 

broad, and a mile long, the greater part of which. 5 11 

lowed out into pits, which, at a proper ſeaſon of the } 2 

/ are filled to the depth of eight inches with ſtrong per 

ickle. | See-SALT-marſh, infra. works 

x 1 authors, who have given accounts of theſe 1 holes 

: - fay, that this brine. is only ſea water, let in throu 

in che bank at-ſpring tides, But this is an e vic 

of theſe pits being much more ſtrongly impregnate fo 
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for the wet deftroys all the ſalt they had prepared, and the 


but out of large ponds and lakes; and the ſailors often find 


It has been reported, as a very extraordinary thing, that in 


— with thoſe of the African and American 


SAL 


than the ſea water, and being the real produce of a: 


fo 15 i hich the whole iſland abounds at a certain 
ot * ſeaſons, the ſailors find theſe pits ready 


'4 with brines, but in times of great drought, they are 
1 dig little wells to come at the water, and with 


this they fill the pits to the proper depth. The bottom of 


its is a kind of cloſe earth, which retains the water, 
2 who firſt arrive at the place, clean out as 
many of theſe as they have occaſion for, and others, who 
follow them, do the ike. After the pits are properly filled, 
the heat of the ſun exhales the water very freſh, and leaves 
all the ſalt, which forming itſelf into cryſtals, finks to the 
bottom trom time to time. As this is done very quick 1n 
this ſeaſon, they twice a week draw out all the ſalt that 1s 
ready formed with rakes, and lay jt in little heaps to drain; 
after this they add it to their general cargo in one large 
heap, where it ſoon dries entirely, and becomes fit to be put 
on board their ſhips. : © 
If the weather be favourable, a large ſhip may be, in this 
manner, loaded with ſalt in a fortnight, and it is often done 
much ſooner, the ſailors finding the pits, at their arrival, 
ready filled with concreted ſalt. 
Though a ſhip be thus very eaſily loaded with /alt in good 
ſeaſons, yet bad weather, and delays upon the voyage, often 
are the occaſion of ſhips returning without their loading ; 


tornados toſs up the ſand, and mix it with the ſalt, and at 
the ſame time make it impoſſible to load it. This trade 
might therefore be carried on with much greater advantage, 
if there was a Britiſh factory eſtabliſhed at the place, whoſe 
buſineſs it ſhould be to make /alt in the dry ſeaſon, and ſell 
it afterwards to the ſailors, and this might be done at a 
cheaper rate, than what the ſeamen can make it for, it 
uſually ſtanding them in about ſixpence a buſhel, — 
The = is made at Bonaviſta in the ſame manner as in the 
iſland of May; but the brine is weaker, and the ſalt does 
not kern, as the ſailors call it ; that is, it does not granu- 
late, or cryſtallize, ſo ſoon as in the other place; but the 
thips are often forced to be contented with this, when either 
the iſle of May is too crouded, or when the rainy ſeaſon 
ſets in there, while they are at work; for though theſe iſ- 
lands are but eighteen leagues diſtant from one another, the 
rains are ſometimes ſeveral weeks later in one than, in the 
other. The weather is not exceſſively hot in either of theſe 
Hands, the ſailors finding it tempered continually by breezes 
from the ſea, Brownrig of Salt, p. 26. 

The Britiſh colonies in America have alſo, for near a cen- 
tury paſt, been uſed to ſupply themſelves with /a/t of this 
kind from Tortuga, one of the Leeward iſlands, uninhabited, 
and ſituated near the coaſt of Caraccas, on the Spaniſh main, 
and the Turk's iſland, which lies not far from Hiſpaniola 
and many veſſels, freighted from North-America to Barba- 
does, and others of the Caribbee iſlands, were accuſtomed 
to go from thence to theſe ſalt iſlands, and carry back a 
loading of ſalt, for which they always found a market in 


Newfoundland, New-England, and other places in North- | 


America, The Spaniards, who had been uſed to ſuffer this 
without moleſtation, at length ſeized ſuch ſhips as they 
found loaded with this alt, and the traders in this way 
were compelled to go in a ſort of fleet from Barbadoes, 
and the neighbouring places, and they kept together till out 
of danger, The method of making the bay ſalt in theſe 
Places, is much the ſame with that already deſcribed ; only 
in the American iſles they do not collect it out of ſmall pits, 


Vaſt quantities of clean and good /alt ready prepared, lyin 
at the bottom of theſe og / FOO rel? INTO 


thele American iſlands the ſg/t never kerns, or forms into 
Srains, except during the hot ſeaſon of the year; but this 
5 ſtory much improved in the telling, and the whole truth 
cems to be this. During the conſtant rains, the ponds 
ou, and great quantities of /alt are waſhed away; and 
hen theſe are over, the ponds and lakes remain full of a 
= weak brine, ſo that no ſalt can cryſtallize in them 
- moſt of the water is exhaled, and this does not happen, | 
> toward the time of the rainy ſeaſon's ſetting in again; 

as this ſeaſon begins only in ſhowers once in two or 
ras on, and thoſe not great, the ſalt. is eaſily prepared 
— 2 5 brine of the pits, which is then very rich, not- 
or ding this flight interruption. - Theſe firſt ſhowers 
of an rany ſeaſon are always a ſort of tornadas, and waſh 
hs ant quantity of alt from the ſurface of the earth into 
that ns 83 _ in general, while they are ſo moderate, 


ere falls no more water in them, than is dail 

7 rated by the ſun, they are an advantage in — 

of 2 ſupplied, which otherwiſe, after the continuance 

condie- that has been at that time, would be dry, and in no 
ou for working. 15 8 

% Prepared in France and other parts of Europe, 

e of the fame kind, in the 2 the pro- 

ilands. As 

ſprings, it 


2 n  "h 


alt is there prepared fram the water of. 
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| from ſea water, in the colder parts of Europe, as on the 


coaſts of Germany, Denmark, and Sweden, but in places 
ſituated in a more ſouthern climate, as on the coaſts of 
France, Spain, and Italy. Some marine bay ſalt has alſo, 
of late years, been made in England at Limington, and in 
ſome other parts of Hampſhire, and in the Iſle of Wight: 
but in theſe places it is only made in drier ſummers, and then 
rather by accident than deſign, it being collected from 
ponds, which were originally made for heightening of ſea 
water, or reducing it into a ſtrong brine by the heat of the 
ſun, in order to leſſen the expence of fuel, in boiling it 
into white ſalts. Brownrig of Salt, p. 35. ; 
The ponds, in which this /alt is made, neatly reſemble a 
rude kind of /alt marſh, deſcribed by Agricola, in which 
the ſea water is received into a pool, and thence, by a 
trench, is conveyed into ſeveral pits dug in the earth; and 
when it has ſtood ſome time in theſe pits, it is ſuffered to 
run out into others, and ſo on, till the brine is ſtrong enough 
to cryſtallize, 
This is the caſe in our Engliſh ſalt works; but the French 
marſhes, in which a vaſt quantity of bay ſalt is annually 
prepared, are made in a much more artful manner. A full 
account of which is given in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
Ne 51. See SALT-marſb, infra. 
When rainy weather happens, in the time that the 
French are making this ſalt, they keep it out of the pits 
as much as poſhble; but unleſs it rain much, the da- 
mage is not very great, the heat of the ſun ſufficiently ex- 
haling it. If it rain very violently for a whole day, all the 
care in the world cannot ſo well keep it out, as to render 
it practicable to make /a/t for the three or four next days. 
But when it has rained ſucceſſively for five or ſix days, 
they are forced to empty all the water out of the beds, and 
take in freſh, before any ſalt can be made. This is an ac- 
cident, however, that rarely happens to them. The hotteſt 
years always afford the molt ſalt. In the very hot weather, 
there is /a/t made even in the night; and it is always ob- 
ſerved, that there is more /a/t made in ſtormy weather than 
in calm. The weſt, and north-weſt winds, are always 
found to be moſt uſeful to the /alt makers; and in good 
ſeaſons, the French ſalt workers draw out the ſalt from their 
pits every other day, and draw more than an hundred weight 
from every pit. This they do with inſtruments that will 
retain the ſalt, and are pierced full of ſmall holes, which 
let the water run off. 


Thoſe pits which are made in a reddiſh earth, are always 


found to make the ſalt more grey; and thoſe in a bluiſh 


earth, more white ; and it is always obſerved, that if more 
than the proper quantity of water be let in, the /alt is the 
whiter, but there is the leſs of it in proportion. All the 
marſhes ſhould have a clayey viſcid earth, neither ſpu 

nor ſandy. There is a great deal of caution to be uſed in 
drawing out the /alt, that the earth, or other impurities of 
the pit, do not mix with it; for two workmen, who are 
differently ſkilled in their buſineſs, will procure from the 
ſame pit a very brown and foul, and a very clean and white 


; ſalt; and they always ſeparate a pure and white ſalt, which 
riſes to the top of the water, before the other granulates, 
and falls to the bottom. This pure ſalt is not only of a 


better colour than the other, but is in ſmaller grains, and 
this is what the politer people uſe at their tables. Theſe 
marſhes are overflowed once a year, at the end of the ſea- 
ſon, about a foot high, and this preſerves them from year to 
year. Brownrig of Salt, p. 44. | 

The French have ſo many works of this kind, that in fa- 
vorable ſeaſons as much bay ſalt is made in a wan ay 
ſerves for the whole year, not only for the home conſumpti- 
on, but for that of other nations, who purchaſe it of them, 
and who uſe much more of it than the French themſelves. 
But, on the contrary, when a rainy ſeaſon comes, there 1s 


often a ſcarcity for a whole 70 afterwards. It is wonder- 


ful, that though the method in which the French work has 
been long known among us, we have never attempted it our- 
ſelves, either here, or in our American colonies, which 
would ſeem a very eaſy matter, the principal care being in 
the 2 He 2 the works, or fak marſhes. See SALT 
mar /iD, intra. 23 31 1 1 
The ſeveral. kinds of bay ſalt, made in the different parts of 
the world, are found to differ greatly from one another in 
ſeveral particulars; as . in the ſize of the cryſtals, which 


R owing to the heat of the ſun, and the time it lies in the 
' pits. | 

le of May, are fine and ſmall grained. The Portugal ſali 
is larger grained than that of France; and that of Tortuga 
is larger than either, 2. In purity. As all bay ſalt has ſome 
mud, ſlime, or the like, in the making, and ſome kinds are 
mixed with the bittern ſalt, or what is called Epſom ſalt, 
they are all more white while dry, and mort pellucid when 
moiſt, and e in colour, according to the earth 


he French cream of /alt, and the blown ſalt of the 


which makes the bottoms of the pits. Thus ſome of the 


French bay ſalt is grey, ſome reddiſh, and ſome white, ac- 
cording as 4 blue clay has lined the pits, or a red, or white 


one. 4. Some kinds of bay ſalt are more apt to contract a 


v in E Alt 
Sor made from ſea water, Bay ſalt is not extratted | 
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| to che ſmallneſs of the grain, and ſometimes to 2 mixture 4 


a calcarious, or alkaline ſalt with it. And 5. ſome kinds 


have an agreeable ſmell in large heaps; ſuch are the Portu- 


gal, and the Hampſhire day ſalts; and this ſeems owing to 
the ſea water, 
matter in it. 


in taſte, and other qualities, by long keeping. Thus the 
falt of Peccais is ſo bitter, when new made, as not to be eat- 


able, but after keeping a while, it becomes very pleaſant. 


- This is owing to its containing at firſt a large portion of the 
bittern halt, or Epſom ſalt, which liquifies in keeping, and 
- running off in form of a fluid, leaves the reſt of a good 
taſte. In general, bay ſalt is much fitter for uſe, after it 
has been kept ſome time in a dry place, 
made. | | 
From the accounts already given of the bay ſalt of other 


countries, and the manner of preparing it, it ſeems evident, | 


chat our being obliged to purchaſe it of other nations is the 
effect of our want of application to the making it ourſelves ; 
ſince it is evident that it may be very well made, both in 


of Salt, p. 202. | 

In England, a very advantageous fort of works might be ſet 
on foot in the following manner. A number of alt pits 
ſhould be made in a. row in the marſh, and' their bottoms 


lined with plaiſter, or ſome ſtrong cement that will not ea-| 


ſily break up; and by this caution, the ſalt may be drawn 
White and pure like the Portugal kind, not grey like the 
French. Over each pit covers ſhould be made of thin boards, 

or rather of canvas painted white, and ſtretched on frames 
of wood, and theſe ſhould be fixed to ſtrong poſts, erected 
on the north ſide of the pits, and contrived to be eaſily 
drawn back ts them, in the manner of draw-bridges. Theſe 
covers, thus fixed, may be let down over the pits, in man- 
ner of a ſhed or penthouſe, in rainy weather, to keep the 
brine from being diluted with freſh water ; and in dry wea- 
ther they may be raiſed almoſt to a perpendicular, but in- 
clining a little toward the ſouth, ſo as to form a wall with 

' a ſouth aſpect; and thus they would ſerve for a double uſe, 
being a covering to the pits in rainy weather, and reflect- 
ors of the ſun's heat in fair. The reflexion of ſo large a 
body of the ſun's rays, in the courſe of a bright day, would 


greatly promote the evaporation of the brine ; and the hinges, | 


on which the reflectors turn, being placed at ten inches from 
the ground, when the reflectors ſtand upright, there will be 
a ſpace under them, through which the air will continually 


flow in a briſk current, and this will greatly promote the 


evaporation of the water. | | 
The paſſages of communication between the pits muſt be 
narrow and winding, and muſt be wholly ſtopped up in 
wet weather, that no freſh water run into the brine. This 
* channel ſhould be covered alſo with boards, and at the en- 
trance of the pits there muſt not be a pond, as is the cuſtom 
ein France, but only a narrow covered trench, running pa- 
rallel with the ſide of the pits which is oppoſite to the re- 
flectors; and the pond, which forms the entrance of the 
pits in the French ſalt marſhes, muſt in theſe be detached 


from them, and inſtead of it, there muſt be formed a fourth | 


brine pond, communicating with the third by a long and 
narrow channel. „„ „„ 
If theſe contrivances ſhould be reduced to practice in Eng- 


land, the /alt will probably cryſtallize much faſter there 
than in the French marſhes, and the brine may be kept as 
deep, and even deeper than in the French pits; and a ſhower| 

of rain will only retard the work for the ſmall time in which 
it is falling: whereas, in the French works, it throws them | 


ſalt can be formed till all the| 


back three or four days,. as no 
water it brought be evaporated. 


Four ciſterns may be dug adjoining to the brine pits, to 

admit the brine in the ſalt ponds, when the weather is very! 

rainy; and as to the ſalt water in the reſervoir, if it ſhould| 
be Band neceſſary to preſerve it from rain in ciſterns, when 
ſo much rain falls, as to make it freſher. than ſea water, it 
may be let out, and ſea water admitted in its place. And 
110 
water in the reſervoir fitter to ſupply the firſt brine pond| 
with brine of a due ſtrength, it may be proper, by means 
of a ſmall fire engine, continually to force up the ſalt water 


in order to promote the evaporation, and to make the 


in the reſervoir, as often as occaſion requires, and b 


© means of a diverger, fitted to the engine, to make it deſcend| 


. again into the reſervoir like a ſhower of rain; by which 
means, the evaporation of the watery vapours will be greatly 
promoted, after much the ſame manner as is practiſed at ſe- 
veral of the ſalt works in Germany, where the brine is very 
weak. Brownrig of Salt, p. 209. 7 


i * 3 + 1 


Thus by. augmenting the force of the ſun's heat, and of the 
air, by promoting the evaporation of the watery vapours, 
and preventing the brine from being diluted with rain, it is 
very probable that, during the ſummer ſeaſon, double the 
quantity of /t might be prepared at an Engliſh work with 


l theſe contrivances, that is now uſually prepared at a French them other ſaltr, or mineral alkalies. » Hoffman, Obi. Mes 
alt marſh of equal magnitudude. 1 Chbym. Lib. a. Obſ. 18. Leigh's Nat. Hiſt. Lance 
Beſide theſe methods of managing ſea water, it is certain lobe ge 142 ul Syn ee e cant what ee Go 
52 Þ | | ps 


\ 


gy were made from, having a bituminous |: 
6. It differs greatly in taſte, according to the 
various foreign mixtures it contains; and it will often alter | 


than when it is firſt| 


England, and in many of our American colonies. Brownrig 
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that very large quantities of lay ſalt might be prepared in f 
land with great eaſe, from 25 natural dn 25 21 Ps 4 
and from the comnion foſſile, or rock ſalt of Cheſhire 2 
ſolved in weak brine, or in ſea water. Upon the wi 45 
bay ſalt might thus be made here at a moderate price wy 7 
ſufficient quantities to ſupply both the nation itſclf. 2 | bo 
our colonies. e | owns 
Brine SALT, a name given to that fort of common ſalt hie 
18 not made from ſea water, but from the water of ſalt har 
and ſprings. Great quantities of this /alt are made in hay 
of the inland countries, as in Germany, Switzer!and Alun 
505 and in ſome parts of France and England. Tran 
n Somerſetſhire, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Durha 
| 3 m, 
and Yorkſhire, there are many ſalt ſprings, but the ar 
either too weakly . impregnated, or fituated where fat 0 
ſcarce, and for thoſe, and other reaſons, are not Wedel 
but in other parts of England there are many rich and valu. 
able ſalt ſprings, which are worked to great advantage: of 
theſe ſome are ſituated in Staffordſhire, a great many in 
Lancaſhire, but the chief are thoſe at Droitwich in Wor. 
ceſterſhire, and Nortwich in Cheſhire ; about which lad 
place there are many rich mines of foſſile ſalt, above and 
beneath the beds of which the /alt ſprings are uſually found 
At Nantwich, in the laſt county, there are alſo ſome ſl 
wells, which have been of very long ſtanding, being {ug. 
poſed by many to have been werked in the time of the Ro- 
mans. The brine of theſe ſprings is found to differ very 
greatly in its ſtrength and qualities; ſome yielding greatly 
more alt than others, and the ſalt extracted from ſome of 
them being found improper for many uſes, for which that of 
others ſerves very well. x | 
The brine of Barton and Nortwich is almoſt fully ſaturated 
with /a/t, a pound of it yielding ſix ounces of ſalt ; that of 
Droitwich, Upwich, and Middlewich, contains about one 
fourth /alt ; ſome of the ſprings at Nantwich yield a ſixth 
part ſalt, and thoſe of Weſton, in Staffordſhire, afford only 
one ninth part. In England, we ſeldom boil weaker brine 
- than the laſt; but in Germany, and ſome other places, 
where ſalt is ſcarce, they work ſprings, whoſe water is net 
higher impregnated than the common ſea water, containing 
about 30 ſalt. Brownrig on Salt, p. 98. | 
Beſide common alt, the brine of moſt ſprings is impreg- 
nated with ſeveral other ingredients, the nature and proper- 
ties of which ought to be known to every perſon who wos 
the ſprings, in order to his managing his affairs with judge- | 
ment. The brine of almoſt all /alt wells has ſomewhat of 
a ſulphureous principle mixed in it, as may be obſerved 
from its fetid ſmell, but this ſoon goes off in the boiling, 
Dr. Liſter obſerves, that the brine of the pits at Droitwich 
ſtinks like rotten eggs, and will make any thing ftink in 
twelve hours that is /alted with it, whether it be fleſh of 
young, or of grown animals; and yet the /alt, prepared 
from this brine, is accounted the beſt of any inland ſalt in 
England, and ſeems indeed as good as any in the world 
Nay, this very brine, after it has been boiled a little and 
clarified, proves an excellent pickle for beef, or any other 
meat, and for other domeſtic . uſes. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ab.. 
Noba ne 5) IK 5 
In the ſalt mines at Bevieux, in the Pais de Vaux, there ate 
always found large veins of virgin ſulphur, and the people 
who dig in them are often killed with damps and exploſions 
Scheuchzer of the Salt Works at Bevieux. 1 
The brine of many of the Engliſh ſprings turns black a5 ink 
on being mixed with galls, and has in it a ferrugine% 
ochre, which ſubſides from it when it is expoſed to the ® 
in an open veſſel, and falls to the bottom of the ſalt pal, 
as ſoon as the liquor begins to boil. | To 
Brine of our ſalt ſprings has alſo uſually mixed with? 
very large proportion of what is called ſcratch. This » * 
ſparry ſubſtance, analogous to that which forms the ct ue 
our teakettles, and the incruſtations of moſs, &c. in o 
petrifying ſprings. - The Droitwich brine is very free fro 
this, but the other brines of England, as well as thok © 
Germany, and other places, all abound with it. At ® 
bottom of ſome of our ſalt wells there is alſo found 2 bla 
mud, which, when ſtirred up, blackens and infects the whor 
ſpring, like ink; and beſide theſe ingredients, the brim ol 
moſt ſprings. is impregnated with ſeveral other ſalts, 5* 
as the marine one. In all the German ſal ſprings the liqu 
leaves a bitter ponderous fluid, reſembling our bittern, 11 
duced in the working of ſea ſalt, but ſeeming to P** a 
more of the muriatic, or calcarious ſalt, than the bitte! put 
ing one of ſea water, as may be concluded from the 0. 
rous experiments made on it by Hoffman. This is _ 
ſerved by Leigh, in his Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhite 
Cuheſhire, who obſerves,” that beſide the marine ſalt, the” 
ters of the ſalt wells in-thoſe counties always contain #9 
tity of a calcarious nitre; and both the obiervations of — 
man on the German brine pits, and the experiments 
on the waters of ſeveral of dur own ſprings, ſeem to - 
firm, that the waters of this kind in general contain aul 
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methods of boiling brine into ſalt, in Cheſhire 
The ont eeterſhire are accurately deſcribed in the tranſ- 
ions of the Royal Society ; and the method, formerly 
uſed in Staffordſhire, is delivered in Dr. Plot's —_ of 


that county; but 


. h 4 2 , 
_ ward being received from the well into a large ciſtern, 


78 | ceived, as occaſion requires, into the /a/t pan. 
3 yn of the ſame form with thoſe uſed in 0 boil- 
ing of ſea fait and uſually hold about eight hundred gallons : 
in ſome places theſe are made of iron, and in others of lead. 
When the brine is put into the pan, a little blood is mixed 
with it, in order to clarify it, and leaden pans are placed 
at the corners, to receive the ſcratch, or calcarious earth, 
that ſeparates from them in the boiling. An ounce of blood 
is ſufficient for eight hundred gallons of brine. As ſoon as 
it is boiled, it is carefully ſkimmed, and afterwards it is 
ſuffered. to boil very briſkly for ſome time, till the ſalt is 
granulated ; after this the ſcratch is ſeparated, and the fire 
flackened, till the whole /alt is formed. 
When they have ſeparated the ſcratch, and the ſalt is ready 
to cryſtallize, they put into the pan ſeveral ſorts of ſeaſon- 
ings, as they call them, ſuch as ale, butter, and the like, 
which they ſuppoſe correct the bad qualities of the brine, 
and make the /alt of a ſmaller grain. After this they boil it 
very gently, and when as much ſalt is formed, as will fill 
two or three of their wicker baſkets, they rake it up to the 
ſides of the pan, and fill it into the baſkets, placing them 
over the leach trough, that the brine may drain into it from 
the /alt. The ſalt taken out, they call a draught of /alt, and 
the operation, a clearing of the pan. Brownrig of Salt, 
, 104. . | 
n this manner they draw the ſalt, and clear the pan five or 
ſix times during each proceſs, leaving at laſt only a few 
quarts of brine at the bottom of the pan. The baſkets, in- 
to which they put the alt out of the pan, are called alſo 
barrows : they - uſually contain about a buſhel of ſalt, and 
are of a conic figure, open at the baſe. The whole proceſs 
of working a pan of brine uſually laſts about twenty four 
hours. After the ſalt has drained an hour or two in the 
baſkets, it is removed into the hot-houſe over the furnace, 
where it remains four or five hours to be thoroughly 'dried, 
and is then taken out of the baſkets, and laid up for fale. 
In all the Engliſh ſalt works, the leach brine, which is what 
remains in the pan after the ſalt is cryſtallized, and what 
drains from the ſalt in the baſkets, is not thrown away, as 
it is in Germany, but is added to the pan next to be boiled. 
And beſide the ſalt made in this manner, they have, at moſt 
of the Engliſh /alt works, a different kind, which they call 
ſhruery ſalt, See the article SyrveryY ſalt. _ 
They have alſo another kind of ſalt, made up in form of ſu- 
gar loaves in ſmall wicker baſkets, which is thence. called 


. toaf oat, or baſket ſalt. * This is the whiteſt, drieſt, and 
—_— of any ſalt, and is therefore greatly eſteemed 
2 e. In 


In preparing this ſalt they uſe ſome reſin, and 
other additions, to break the grain, and render it very 
ſmall ; others alſo, to this purpoſe, boil it the more briſkly, 
and ſtir it briſkiy all the while. 


beſt baſket ſalt is made, they uſe no particular proceſs about 


it, but only take the third draughts of every pan, which | 


= are the pureſt ſalt; and they do not ſuffer theſe to 


5 _— long in the pan, as when they make /alt of a larger 
ly 


this means they have it of a fine ſmal] grain, and they then 


Preſs it hard down into the wicker baſkets, and when dried 


in the ſtove, they let it remain in the baſkets for ſale. Brown- 
rig of Salt, p. I . | » 


Not long ſince 
improving the Engliſh brine 
Equal to the French bay ſalt. | F081 | 
| 3 this. Let a brine pan, containing about 
m an inch of the top; 
| en the brine is juſt 1 
from the butchers, 
the pan' boil wit 
take it off. W 
decreaſed, th 
ale, Or th 


alt, ſo as to make it at leaſt: 


then make and light the fire, and 


or the whites of two eggs. Let 
h all poſſible violence, and as the ſcum riſes 


brine begins to grain, add to it the quanti 
f . {mall nut of freſh butter, yay when the . has 
Will beo longer, draw out the ſalt. 
let ade Beatly/abated, and ſo will the heat of the 
er NO more fuel: be thrown. 
pup cool 
Keep it in that degree of 
When it has worked for ſome 
; — throw in the quantity 
* der, and about two minutes 
* alum, 
common iron { 


of 


on the fire, but let the brine 


t as nearly as poſſible, and 
time, and is beginning to 
of a ſmall nutmeg of treſh 


every pan of the pan 22 ſtir the brine; very briſkly in | 


ut a minute; then let the pan 


the method, now generally uſed in Eng- 


But in Cheſhire, where the 


after that ſcatter throughout | 
may be, an ounce and three quatters |. 
pulveriſed very fine ; then inſtantly, with 


but take it out before it can form large cryſtals: by | 


Mr. Lowndes publiſhed a method of greatly 


gallons of liquor, be filled with brine to with- | 


ukewarm, put in either an ounce of 


row into the pan the third part ofa pint of new | 
When he —.— quantity of the grounds of any malt liquor. 


ood 
this time the fire 


liquor; 


till a perſon can juſt bear to put his hand into] till the mud and ſand are ſettled from it, it is drawn off into 


the ſalt pan; and at the four corners of the ſalt pan, where 


lov building 


3 
* 4 


does not touch its bottom, there are 


ſo that: the brine may 


S AL 


never be quite ſcalding hot, yet always a great deal more 
than lukewarm; let the pan ſtand working thus for about 
three days and nights, and then draw it, or take out the 
alt. The brine remaining, will, by this time, be ſo cold, 
that it will not work at all, therefore freſh coals muſt be 
thrown upon the fire, and the brine muſt boil for about half 


an hour, but not near ſo violently as before the firſt drawing; 


then with the uſual inſtrument take out ſuch /alt as is begin- 
ning to fall, and put it apart; then let the pan ſettle and 
cool. When the brine becomes no hotter than one can 
juſt put one's hand into it proceed as before, and let the 
quantity of alum not exceed an ounce and a quarter, and 
about eight and forty hours after draw the pan, and take 
out all the /alt. Lowndes's Brine Salt improved. 
This is Mr. Lowndes's proceſs only; he afterwards directs 
cinders to be chiefly uſed in preparing the fires, the better 
to preſerve an equal heat, and by that means alſo he pro- 
poſes ſaving a conſiderable expence, aflerting, that at preſent 
cinders are fo little valued in Cheſhire, as to be thrown out 
into the highways. Mr. Lowndes adds, that in a pan of 
the ſize before-mentioned, there may be prepared, at each 
proceſs, ſixteen hundred pounds weight of alt from the 
beſt brine in Cheſhire, and one thouſand and ſixty-ſix 
pounds from the ordinary brine of that county. This, as 
the proceſs continues five days, is a little more than five 
buſhels and a half of /alt a day, from the beſt brine, and a 
little more than four buſhels a day from the ordinary kind. 
Brownrig of Salt, p. 106. 1 | 


Marine SALT, the name given by writers on this ſubject, 


expreſsly to that kind of common, or white ſalt, which is 
boiled from ſea water, without any previous preparation. 

This /a/t is only made in countries where great quantity 
of fuel can be had at a very low price, or where the ſun has 


not force enough; and is therefore made in few counties of 
England, except on thoſe parts of the Britiſh coaſt which 


molt abound in pit-coal. This has thence got the name of 
Newcaſtle ſalt, and is exported to Denmark and Norway, 
and ſome other countries, as well as ſent to London and 


other parts of England. 


The moſt convenient works for the making this ſalt are con- 
ſtructed in the following manner. The ſaltern is erected 
at ſome convenient place near the ſhore; it is a long and 
conſiſting of two parts, one called the fore- 


The 


houſe, and the other the pan houſe or boiling-houſe. 


fore-houſe ſerves to receive the fuel, and cover the work- 
men; and in the boiling houſe are placed the furnace, and 


the pan in which the /a/t is made. And in ſome places 


they have two pans, one at each end of the building, and 
the fuel and place for the workmen is in the middle. The 
furnace opens into the fore-houſe by two mouths, and from 
| theſe is carried up a wall to prevent the aſhes from flying to 


the /alt pans, and in this is a door of communication be- 
tween the two houſes. | The body of the furnace conſiſts of 


two chambers, divided from one another by a brickwork 


called the mid feather, which from a broad baſe terminates 
in a high edge nigh the top of the furnace, and by means 
of ſhort pillars of caſt iron fixed upon it, ſupports the ſalt 


pan. The pans are oblong and ſhallow, the common mea- 
ſure being fifteen feet in length, twelve feet in breadth, and 
ſixteen inches in depth; they are commonly made of plates 
of iron joined together with nails, and the joints filled with 


a ſtrong cement; and the bottom of the pan is prevented 
from bending down, or changing its figure, by hooks faſt- 
ened to ſtrong iron bars which are placed acroſs it. | 
Between the ſides of the pan and the walls of the boiling- 


.-. houſe there runs a walk five or ſix feet broad, where the 


workmen ſtand to draw out the ſalt. The roofs are wood, 


d are faſtened with pegs of wood, nails mouldering away 
into ruſt in a few months. —_ | 


Not far diſtant from the ſaltern on the ſea ſhore, between 


full ſea and low water mark, they make a little pond in the 
rocks, or with ſtones in the ſand; this they call a lump, 


and from this pond they lay a pipe; through which, when 
the ſea is in, the water runs into a well ad,oining to the 
altern, and by this well they pump it into troughs, by 
which it is conveyed into their ſhip or ciſtern, in which it 


hen the freſh, or watery part is pretty well] is ſtored up till they have occaſion tœuſe it. 


The ciſtern is built cloſe to the ſaltern, and may be placed 
moſt conveniently between the boiling-houſes on the back- 


fide of the fore-houſe. It is made either of wood, brick, or 
clay, and ſhould be covered with a ſhed, that the /alt wa- 


ter in it may not be weakened by rains, and ſhould be 


placed ſo high that the water may conveniently run out of 


it into the pans. When the ſea water has ſtood in the ciftern 


it is ſupported by the brick work, and conſequently the flame 
placed four ſmaller 


leaden pans and ſcratch pans, which for a ſalt pan of fifteen 


feet, are uſually about a foot and half long and a foot broad, 


and three inches deep. Theſe have a bow or circular han- 
dle of iron, by which they may be drawn out with a hook 
- when the liquor in the pan is boiling. | 


The ſalt pan being filled with fea water, a 
| | pit- 


1 


* 


* 


» bittern. See the article BiTTERN. 


they put on more water; when an 


_ Ray's Engliſh word, p. 179. 
Rock SALT, a name * by 


7 * * 
* 
A 


pit-coal is lighted in the furnace, and then, for a pan which | 


contains about fourteen hundred gallons, the ſalt boiler 
takes the whites of three eggs, and incorporates them all 
with two or three gallons of ſea water, which he pours into 
ie ſalt pan, while the water contained therein is only luke- 
warm, and mixes this with the reſt by ſtirring it about with 
a rake. In many places they uſe inſtead of eggs the blood 
of ſheep or oxen to clarify the ſea water; and in Scotland 
they do not give themſelves the trouble of clarifying it at all. 
As the water heats, there ariſes a black frothy ſcum upon it, 
which is to be taken off ee er AN ons 
the water a perfectly clear, and by boiling it bri 
about four Tots, a pan foaded in the common way, that i 
about fifteen inches deep, will begin to form cryſtals upon 
its ſurface, The pan is then filled up a ſecond time with 
freſh ſea water; and about the time when it is half 
filled, the ſcratch pans are taken out and emptied of a white 
powder, ſeeming a kind of calcarious earth, which ſeparates 
itſelf from the ſea. water, during its boiling before the ſalt 
begins to ſhoot. When theſe have been emptied, they are 
again put into their places, where they are afterwards filled 
again. This powder being violently agitated by the boiling 
liquor, does not ſubſide till it comes to the corners of the 
pan where the motion of the maſs is ſmaller, and it there 
falls into theſe pans placed on purpoſe to receive it. 
The ſecond filling of the pan is boiled down after clarifying 
in the ſame manner as the firſt, and fo a third and a fourth; 
but in the evaporation of the fourth, when the cryſtals begin 
to form themſelves, they ſlacken the fire, and only keep the 
liquor ſimmering. In this heat they keep it all the while 
that the ſalt is granulating, which is nine or ten hours. 
The granules or cryſtals all fall to the bottom of the pan ; 
and when the water is almoſt all evaporated, and the falt 


lues nearly dry at the bottom, they rake it all together into 


a long heap on one ſide of the pan, where it lies a while to 
drain from the brine, and then 1s put into barrows and car- 
ried to the ſtore-houſe, and delivered into the cuſtody of his 
majeſty's officers. In this manner the whole proceſs is 
uſually performed in twenty-four hours, the ſalt being com- 
monly drawn out every morning. This is the method in 
moſt of our ſalt works, but in ſome they fill the pan ſeven 
times before they boil up the ſalt, and ſo take it out but once 
in two days, or five times in a 3 In the common 
way of four boilings, a pan of the uſual ſize, containing one 
thouſand three hundred gallons, they draw from to 


twenty buſhels of ſalt every day, each buſhel weighing fifty- | 


ſix pounds. - | | 
When the ſalt is carried into the ſtore-houſe it is put into 
drabs, which are partitions, like ſtalls for horſes, lined at 
three ſides, and the bottom with boards, and having a ſlid- 


ing board on the foreſide to draw, up on occaſion. The 


bottoms are made ſhelving, being higheſt at the back, and 
gradually inclining forward ; by this means the brine re- 
maining among the ſalt, eaſily ſeparates and runs from it, and 
the ſalt in three or four days becomes ſufficiently dry; in ſome 
places they uſe cribs and barrows, which are long and co- 
nic wicker baſkets for this purpoſe, and in ſome places 
wooden troughs with holes in the bottom. The ſaline li- 
quor which remains from the making of alt is what is called 
The ſides of the pans in which the ſalt is made, are ſoon 
cruſted over with the ſame ſort of matter formed into cakes 
or cruſts, that falls in powder into the ſcratch pans; this the 
workmen call ſtone ſcratch ; they are obliged to cleanſe the 

ans of it once in a week or ten days, otherwiſe they will 


e burnt : in land they do this with iron picks, 'but ar | 
Hall in Saxony they have a much better method ; for they 


then take out the pans, and turning them bottom upwards, 


burn ſtraw under them, by which means the matter of the 


with a mallet or hammer. Brownrig of Salt, p. 62. 
In Lancaſhire, and ſome other parts of England, ſea ſalt is 


mer, the ſurface of the flats, which are covered at full ſea, 
and bare when the tide is out. When they have procured 
heaps of this they put it into tro and pour freſh water 
on it; this waſhes off the /alt that hung about the ſand, and 
is received ſo impregnated into veſſels ſet underneath the 
troughs. So long as this liquor is ſtrong enough to bear an egg 
finks in it they throw 
the ſand out of the troughs, and put in freſh from the heaps. 


| The water thus impregnated with ſa/t they boil in leaden | 


pans, and evaporate to à dryneſs, the ſalt remaining behind. 
to. we foſſile ſalt, or ſal gem, found in ſeveral parts of the 


firſt diſcovered the mines of 
of Marbury, in that county, in 


d there iſſued from it a vigorous 
207 of che Obeſhire al oring 
mines of 


cruſt looſens itſelf, and after this it falls off on being ſtruck 


4 


made in this manner: they pare off, in dry weather, in ſum- 


| 
| 


; 


| 


t | 
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have been found in the ſame county, and a 
now worked by a company of proprietors, 
quantities of ſalt ; but this is eſteemed unfit for domeſtic u. 
in its e. A — that reaſon the * 
the m practiſed in Poland, Hungary, and man 
places on the coarſer rock ſalt, that 35 refining. = f 
diſſolving it in weak brine, and then boiling it into 2 
in; this is done with great quantities on the ſpot; and 
beſide this great quantities are carried in the rough ſtate to 
Liverpool, and there refined with the water of the river 
Merſey at full ſea, or elſe ſhipped at Liverpool, and thence 
tranſported to other parts of England and Ireland, where it 
is wrought into /a/t with ſea water, 
The rock ſalt refined upon the ſpot is alſo exported to Ire. 
land; and in times of war, to our American colonies, when 
they cannot have bay ſalt. The works where they refine 
the rock ſalt are called refineries, and the rock ſalt is broken 
ſmall and put into leaden ciſterns, where it is diſſolved 
cold in ſea water, When the ſolution has ſtood a day and 
night to ſettle, it is drawn off from the ſediment into the 
ſalt pan, and refined into ſalt in the ſame manner that 
common brine is boiled up. The ſame additions are uſed in 
the clarifying it, and the ſcratch or calcarious matter falling 
from it, forms a cruſt as in the other works. The brine 
left in the pans after the /t is taken out is not thrown 
away, but is added to the next quantity put into the pan, 
and ſo on to the end of the works. Brownrig on Salt 


/ 


great many are 
and pled ve 


+: x | 
In ungary, near the city of Eperes, they have a very re. 
markable mine of this /alt which ſupplies the whole country 
thereabout. The mine is near two hundred fathoms deep, 
and in the greateſt part is ſunk through earth, not through 
rock. The veins of ſalt are fo large, that there are many 
blocks of it weighing two thouſand pounds, ſome of ten or 
more. The ſalt is uſually hewn out into long ſquare pieces 
of about two feet, and is afterwards ground between two 
grindſtones, to reduce it to a powder fir for uſe, Though 
the mines of ſalt are uſually cold and damp, yet the /at it- 
ſelf * very ſolid, and in the rock or maſs, is ſeldom 
much affected by the dampneſs. The ſalt in many of the 
mines is not of a fine white, but ſuch as is of a duſky grey 
in'the maſs, often becomes very white when powdered, 
and made fit for uſe. | | | 
Salt upon SALT, a name given to a kind of common ſalt pe- 
pared 1 Dutch, of great uſe in preſerving herrings. and 
other fiſh, and to which they principally owe their advan- 
ages in the herring trade. The Dutch prepare two kinds 
of refined ſalt, one of a ſmall grain, intended for the uſe of 
the table, and called butter /alt. They export large quanti- 
ties of this to the countries upon the Rhine, and into other 
parts of Germany, The other kind is a very ſtrong and 
pure ſalt, and is of the grain of any boiled ſalt, nov 
made: this laſt they call the St. Ubes or Liſbon /alt, from 
its reſemblance to the pure bay alt made in thoſe places. 
The ſals, which they refine, is altogether marine bay /a, 
and they chiefly have it from France and Spain; but the 
find, by experience, that any one kind of bay ſalt does not 
anſwer their purpoſes, ſo well as two or more kinds; the) 
therefore frequently mix three parts of Cadiz ſalt with one 
part of that of Souſton, which is of great ſtrength, but ve} 
dirty, and of a green colour, and does not coſt abote 
half the price of the Spaniſh alt; for diſſolving the 
y ſalt, they uſe ſea water, which they bring in light 
to Dort and Rotterdam from below the Brill or Hel 
voet; out of theſe lighters it is craned into cellars, 
is thus impregnated with bay ſalt to a certain degree af 
ſtrength, which they determine by hydrometers made Hor 
that purpoſe. After the heavy droſs of the alt is ſubſided to 
the bottom of the cellar, the clear brine is pumpted uf 
into the ſalt pan through a mat, which retains the 189 
ſcum, ſtraws, or other impurities, which floated on the ſu- 
face of it. Theſe ſalt pans are of iron, of a round figur, 
and commonly forty feet in diameter, and eighteen inc 
deep. Theſe pans are placed over a hearth furnace, _ 
only fuel they uſe in the boiling the l is dry turf. hs 
fire is kept up ſo high, that the liquor boils briſkly 2% 
time, if any ſcum ariſes, they carefully take it off 3 
they uſe no clarifying mixtures. A little before the ja 
ins to granulate, they add to the pan a lump of wy 
bigneſs of a walnut, and half a pint of four whey, w. 
has ſtood at leaſt half a year. When theſe" things are Pf 


fectly mixed in by a good ſtirring, th ſhut the doors 
— of the LI ea fans, re in cold, aod 
the houſe is kept thus hot all the time that the ſalt ig 
ing. This method is not new, or peculiar to the 


works, for Agricola deſcribes an apparatus of boarts | 
keep the cold air out of the ſalt pan all' the time 1M | 


alt is forming; and the Germans uſe it in many placs 
this time. | n , that 
Ir is out of this fame brine, and by the ſame poet g 
make the table ſalt and the ſalt ; only ton 

| end of the proceſs they make this difference, it the Þ; 
to be into ta ſalt, the brine is kept E101, 
mering during the whole operation, and all 4s 09 


Proprietors uſe 
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four hours; but if it be to be made into the ſtrong 


twent S |. 
| the fire to ſuch a degree, that the opera 
n 3 days. In both caſes they let the /alt re- 


u 1 till the whole is finiſhed ; they then rake 
__ rakes, and after it has drained a while 
i 3 drabs, it is fit for uſe. The mother brine, of 
1 td there always remains a large quantity in the pan after 
* ſtrong ſalt is made, as alſo the drainings of the drabs 
where the ſalt is put, is reſerved to be boiled up into table 
ſalt; but the mother brine of the table ſalt becomes more 
2 and bitter ye a ny proceſs, and is finally thrown 

jg of Salt, p. 142. 
Ms wt oe Kin * alt is deſtructive to almoſt all 
plants, except thoſe which naturally grow in the ſea water, 
or on the ſhores. Mr. Tull has invented a method of deter- 
mining how far the horizontal roots of plants run, by bury- 
ing ſalt at a diſtance from them. See the article Roor. 
It has been thought by ſome that this was an uncertain trial, 
becauſe, though the roots reaching the ſalt were deſtroyed 
by it, yet the plant would continue to be ſupplicd by others, 
and would not periſn; but this is erroneous, for the roots 
of plants coming where alt is, are not killed by it, but 
they draw juices from the earth where it is buried, and carry 
it with thoſe juices to the plant, and by this means they 
fail not to kill it. One root, thus coming in the way of 
ſalt, is able to kill the whole plant, though it have ten thou- 
ſand roots, taking good nouriſhment from other places. 
This is finally exemplified in the growing of mint in water. 
If a ſtrong and vigorous ſhoot of mint, growing in ſimple 
water, be placed near a glaſs of ſalt water, and one fibre of 
its roots be raiſed out of the glaſs in which it ſtands, and 
plunged into the ſalt water, the whole plant will be killed 
in a few days by this ſalt, taken in by this ſingle fibre, 
though all the reſt are taking in proper nouriſhment from 
the freſh water all the time. The ſame thing happens, if 
one of theſe roots be taken up and tied in a bag, containing 


a ſpoonful of dry ſalt ; the ſalt will ſoon grow moiſt, and | 


the plant will be killed. On taſting of the leaves of the 
plants thus killed, they are found to have imbibed a larger 
quantity of ſalt than could be conceived from ſuch a ſmall 
and ſingle root, the whole ſtalk, leaves, and every other 
part of the plant, taſting ſtrong of ſea ſalt. Tull's Horſe- 
hoeing Huſbandry, See Marine SALT, ſupr. | 
gra SALT. See the article EGRANUM /al. 
Eſſential Sal rs. See Salts of PLANTS. 
Fixt SALTs. Mr. Homberg has given, in the Memoirs of the 
Paris Academy, a very curious paper of the ſubje& of vola- 
tilizing the 72 ſalts of plants. He obſerves, that the fixt 
ſalt of any plant is a ſaline matter, which has already Joſt 
in the fire all, or the greater part at leaſt, of the volatile 
matter contained in the plant it is obtained from, hs its 
phlegm, acid ſpirit, urinous ſpirit, its eſſential oil and urinous 


ſalt; and that its figure is in ſome degree that of a ſpunge, | 


the pores of which being always open, are ever ready to re- 


celve again ſuch ſorts of volatile ſubſtances, as the fire has | 


efore driven off from them ; and that art may in' ſuch a 
manner add theſe its deprived parts to it again, that the 
concrete ſhall loſe its fixity, and become volatile, as the 
Whole was in a great meaſure before. The whole of this 
operation conſiſts in the adding to the lixivial /alc one or 
more of thoſe volatile ſubſtances, the loſs of which gave it 
its preſent form. Theſe are to be introduced into the ſalt by 
repeated cohobations, which are to be continued till ſo much 
volatile matter is added to the fixt, that the whole becomes 
volatile together ; the naturally volatile particles being mixed 
in ſuch proportion, as to be able to carry up the fixed in 
. y with them. The ſeveral volatile ſubſtances of plants 
2 : 3 and conſequently require different ope- 
ue 2 make them mix with the 5 Tartar may very 
ner of introducing into its fixt ſalt thoſe princi les, of which 
_ fire before diveſted it, 20 6% 624 nid it vo- 
in 1 may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the, manner of doing it 

2 =p ol : but as ſalt of tartar, and all other fixt vege- 
X NY - ow falts, however well purified „always contain a 

to al of earth, the ſeveral volatiles employed act diffe- 

ryir y on this, accotding to their ſeveral natures; ſome car- 
git all up | 

and leaving at 
| Hatter inſipid to the taſte, and wholly diveſted of 
| ne fat every particle of which, even in this caſe, 
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being ae cher vegetable ſubſtance, is its phlegm : this 


or pot aſhes and oil. 


Ve as a general inſtance in this caſe, and the man- 


Dr PIX 


wat s ' 
Sori. Yor Put in action by the fire, and that this agent | 


S AL 


is the cauſe of ſome of the greateſt changes that happen in 
animal and vegetable bodies, and perhaps of every thing of 
this kind that paſſes in our earth, we thall not wonder that 
it may be made, by the help of fire, one of the agents ca- 
pable of raiſing, or volatilizing a part at leaft of / of tar- 
tar; but as phlegm is the leaſt active of all the principles 
which chemiſtry ſeparates from bodies, or at leaſt acts upon 
the others the moſt ſlowly, and with the leaſt violence, 
the method of volatilizing part of /t of tartar by mcans 
of this, muſt naturally be more tedious than by any of the 
other principles ; yet it is to be done with time by this, as 
well as by the other. | 

The thing that put Mr. Homberg upon this courſe of expe- 
riments was, as he candidly acknowledges, an accident. He 
was difpleaſed with the Venice ſoap, with which he ſhaved 
himſelf; and endeavouring to mend it, he cut it into thin 
ſlices, and after drying it three months in the ſhade, he 
powdered it in a mortar, and wetted it into a paſte again 
with oil of lavender and ſpirit of wine; and in continuing 
his trials to this purpoſe, he at length found part of the /alt 
of the ſoap become volatile. 

It is very well known that ſoap is made of the ſalt of kali, 
On the event of this experiment, Mr. 
Homberg proceeded to judge, according to the known rules 
of chemiſtry, that oil, of which the volatile /a/ts are gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to borrow their volatility, being intimately 
mixed with the fixed alkaline /alts, as here with that of the 
kali, might render them all volatile, as in this inſtance; for 
that in this ſtate they were no longer alkalis, their pores be- 
ing now not open, but filled to the utmoſt with the particles 
of oil. All oils contain alſo an acid, and that acid being 
mixed with the alkali /a/t, the whole on this muſt ccaſe to 


be an alkali, and become a middle, or neutral /t, ſuch as 


common ſea ſalt; but then as the acid is not, in this caſe, 
Joined to the alkali, but by the means of oil, and accompa- 
nied with oil, this new found neutral /t muſt neceſſarily 
be of an oily, or a ſulphureous nature. | 

In carrying on this idea, and trying by chemical experiments 
all the objects it offered, Mr. Homberg, in fine, found, chat 
in order to volatilize the fixt ſalts of vegetables, it was ne- 
ceſſary to begin, by converting them into ſoap; then to wait 
for the ſhooting of certain cryſtals, or brigbt points, Which 


would appear upon the ſurface, and that theſe cryſtals were 


a neutral /a/t, volatilized of itſelf by the mere operation of 
nature: after this the matter is to be moiſtened with a new 
liquor, and then ſet upon the fire, and that thus there would 
be a new appearance of volatilized fixed ſalt; and the repeat- 
ing this proceſs ſeveral times, affords always, at length, a 
very large proportion of the fixed /alt, no longer ſuch, but 
truly volatilized. The choice of a proper liquor, for the 
wetting the matter, is a thing of no ſmall conſequence. Water 
is, of all others, the leaſt proper, and oil appears the moſt 
ſo; and of the different oils, thoſe drawn by diſtillation are 
much more effectual than the common expreſſed ones. Ihe 
great reaſon of this is, that the liquor ought not only to be 
the moſt-volatile that may be, but it muſt be alſo ſuch, as 
will moſt intimately unite with /a/t. Spirit of wine is very 


excellent for the purpoſe, but would be much more ſo, did 


it not want this laſt quality. 

Mr. Homberg, by various trials, carried at length this at- 
tempt to ſo great a height, that he was able to volatilize 
nearly one half of /alt of tartar, or of any other volatile 
ſalt. The new ſalt often appears in a dry form, the oil, 
which is employed in the making it, preſerving it from the 
effect of humid vapours, which would otherwiſe have re- 
ſolved it into a liquor. Mem. de PAcad. Par. 1714. 


Foſſile Sal. T. The iſland of Tſongming, in the Eaſt-Indies, 


affords the moſt remarkable kind of foſſile, or native dry 
ſalt in the world. The country is there, in general, very 
fruitful, but in certain parts of the iſland there are ſpots of 
ground, of ſeveral acres, which appear wholly barren, yield- 
ing not the leaſt appearance of any thing vegetable upon 
wem, eh 7271 

Theſe ſpots of ground taſte very ſalt, and abound in ſalt in 
ſuch a manner, that they ſupply not only the whole iſland, 
but a great part of the neighbouring continent. When the 


people ſee the earth become dry, and covered with white 


ſpangles, which are pieces of ſalt, * dig it up about a 
foot deep, and carry it away to the work places, where they 


put it into large wooden veſſels of four or five inches deep, 


and many feet broad, ſet a little ſlanting. They pour water 
upon it in theſe. When it has ſtood a proper time they let 
it out, and add more, till all the /t is diſſolved; then they 


boil chis water in the common way, and extract the ſalt 


from it. It is very remarkable, that the ſame pieces of land, 


which produce vegetables one year, will produce this ſalt 
another; and, on the contrary, the ſalt parts will ſome ſea- 
ſons produce vegetables. The ſalt work there is a thing of 
great advantage to the inhabitants, and all the poor are, in 


the ſeaſon, employed im it; the men in collecting and wet- 
ting the earth, and the women in boiling up the water, which 
they attend as carefully as the men. Obſerv. ſur les Cout. 
de PAſie. INS 


5 Rrr Glauber's 


SAL 


Glanber's SALT. See SAL mirabile, ſupr. | 
SaLTs of Count Lagarais, a name by which the French and 
' ſome other nations call a preparation of vegetable bodies, 
invented by the gentleman whoſe name it bears, but very 
* improperly called by him a /a/t. | | | 

The hiſtory of theſe preparations is this : in the your 1731, 
the Count de Lagarais ſhewed the French king ſome pow. 
ders, which he proved to be very uſeful in medicine, and 
which he called the eſſential ſalts of certain plants. The me- 
| thod of making theſe was long kept a ſecret, but at length 
the diſcoverer publiſhing it to the world, it appeared that 
they were made by means of water only, agitated in a vio- 
lent and continued manner in a cloſe veſſel with an inſtru- 
ment reſembling a chocolate mill. Mr. Langelot had be- 
fore attempted a reſolution of This Kind of vegetable, and 
other ſubſtances, by means of water and motion, but his 
was done by grinding them with a _ ſmall quantity of 
water at a time; whereas this of the Count's is by pow- 
dering the ingredients, mixing them with a large quantity 
of water, and breaking them to pieces by a continued mo- 
tion of this ſort of mill made with four vanes, or flaps of 


thin wood, which was kept for ſix or = hours in a con- 


tinual motion by means of a larger wheel, ſuch as the lapi- 
dat ies poliſh ſtones with. | 
There is no doubt but that the inſtrument, uſed by the 
Count, is of very great uſe, and that the reſult of the opera- 
tion is a very valuable form of medicine; but it is not a 
-ſalt, but an extremely fine extract, containing the gummy, 
reſinous, and ſaline parts of the body, and is a form capable 
of being reduced to powder, and eaſily adminiſtered, as it 
contains the virtues of the plant it is made from in an ex- 
tremely ſmall compaſs, and is capable of ready ſolution in 
aqueous fluids. It is certainly a form of medicine worthy 
to be brought into practice, and muſt be a very proper way 
of adminiſtring the more bulky medicines to children, and 
perſons of tender conſtitutions. | | 
To give a proper view of the nature of theſe preparations, 
and their difference from the extracts made in the common 
manner, it may be proper to enter, in ſome degree, into 
the manner of preparing the two forms. The common ex- 
tracts of the ſhops are made either from the juices of ſuc- 
cCulent plants, as houſeleek, purſlain; or the like; or from 
a ſtrong decoction of the other drier plants in common 
water, which when ſeparated from the coarſer parts by ſub- 
ſidence, filtration, or the like means, are evaporated over a 
balneum mariæ to the conſiſtence of a thick honey. 
There will, in proceſs of time, an eſſential /alt ſeparate itſelf 
from theſe extracts, and many plants have, in the decocti- 
ons, a large quantity of a fine ſubſtance, which will never 
de made to paſs the filter: and the extracts, made by this 
means, contain the oil, the gummy and reſinous parts of 
the plants, and their eſſential ſalts, though this is but in a 
very inconſiderable quantity. Theſe are the common ex- 
tracts of plants. | 5 
The method of making theſe extracts, called Count Laga- 
ratss ſalts, is this. They chooſe a glaſs veſſel, capable of 
holding fix or ſeven pints, and having a wide mouth ; into 
this they put an ounce of bark, ſena, guaiacum, or whatever 
other vegetable they are to make the extract of, firſt re- 
duced to a coarſe powder. They pour on this two pints 
and an half of rain water, or diſtilled water, and then taking 
the veſſel] to the place where the mill is fixed, they raiſe it 
ſo high, that the body of the mill is in the middle of the 
liquor; they then cover the top of the veſſel with a wet 
bladder, that the froth may not be thrown over, and then 
turning the large wheel, they make the mill move round 
very ſwiftly in the liquor for ſix or ſeven hours together; 
after this they let the liquor ſettle for an hour or two, till 
only the finer parts of the body remain ſuſpended in it, and 
then pour it off into a number of flat China, or ſtone ware 
diſhes, putting only a ſmall quantity into each diſh, and 
. theſe they ſet in the ſun, or over a balneum mariz prepared 
on purpoſe; for ſhould they attempt the evaporation in a 
ſand- heat, the ſmall quantity of extra in each diſh would 
be burned. When the whole is evaporated to a dryneſs, 
there remains on the whole inner ſurface of the diſhes a thin 
cruſt of an extract, which is to be ſeparated by ſcraping it 
off with a piece of ſtiff paper, and reſerved for uſe. Th 
always breaks up in ſmall ſcales, which have a very ſhining 
- ſurface on that part where they adhered to the diſhes, 
it ſeems that this has given occaſion to ſome to believe, that 


they were particles of real ſait. | 


\ There is no doubt, but this method of procuring 2 power- 


ful extract might be of great uſe, in regard to all thoſe ſub- | 


\ ſtances which water can have power to penetrate; but it is 
not eaſy to give credit to its being able to make the like 
valuable medicines from the metals, though that has been 
. pretended. Gold and ſilver are pretended to be operated on 
in a powerful manner by it, but there ſeems a fallacy in 
this, ſince even iron itſelf, which is much more penetrable 
by water than thoſe metals, yields but little virtue to it, two 
.- ounces of the filings of this metal yielding, with the utmoſt 
care and accuracy, only about four grains of a white earthy 


18 


and 


— 


—— —_ 


matter, which is alſo much more like] 
water than of the metal. 
The ſalts of the metals, as the Count called them 
were prepared by this means, were always ſuſpecte 
ſome ſaline quality, which they owed to the me 
which, whatever was led, was not ſimple wate 
a ſtrict examination of them always diſcovered a {ng 
ſalt among them. It is true indeed, that accordin- M "any 
| rout; method of grinding, ſome leaves of gold wer uh 
uced, by the addition of a very ſmall quantity of a bo 
into a liquor, from which, on diſtillation, a few req * 
were ſeparated; but it is to be obſerved, that as Lane is 
method is the grinding the ſubſtance with grcat vehens "ny 
and for a Jong time, in an iron mortar, with a peſtil of i 
ſame metal, there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that what was f * 
to come forth in red drops was a ſolution of iron We 7 
Folds as was pretended by thoſe who firſt prepared the I 
t is not to be doubted, but the method of evaporation 0. 
Count Lagarais's medicines is of great uſe, ſince no other f 
ſo well retain the finer parts of the medicines. Mr. G. . 
froy tried it on roſes, violets, and ſome other flowers ad 
found great reaſon to wiſh that all the medicinal extra 
could be prepared in the ſame manner; but the method i 
impracticable, when medicines are to be prepared for gen . 
ral uſe; for though the mills might be made to be Lan 
in great numbers at once, by a current of water, and ſo this 
part of the work performed with tolerable eaſe, yet the eva- 
Porations, in ſuch quantities, could by no means be made 
in any tolerable room, or time, and they muſt be evapo- 
rated as ſoon as made, ſince they very quickly turn ſour 
and loſe all their virtues. Mem. de l' Acad. Scienc. par 
1739. See EXTRACT. | 
Lixivial Sal Ts. It may appear very natural, from conſider- 
ing the common method of making the /;xivial falts, that 
they ſhould be all of them one and the ſame ſubſtance; and 
as the greater part of them agree perfectly, not only in 
taſte, ſmell, and colour, but even in their effects, in the 
niceſt chemical operations, in which it appears wholly tle 
ſame thing, whether one or another of them be employed; 
many, even of the moſt celebrated chemiſts, have poſ- 
tively declared that they are all the ſame, and Kunkl 
has poſitively aſſerted this on many repeated experiments, 
allowing them no other difference, than that ſome contain 
more, ſome leſs earth; and this he affirms not to be owing 
to the different ſpecies of the plant, but from certain acci- - 
dents in the burning. | | 
This account, however ſpecious, is not true; for though | 
there are many of the /;xivial ſalts procured from different 
plants, which, on many trials, appear alike, yet there are 
ſome that greatly differ from the common kinds; as that cf 
tamariſk, which wants the greateſt of all their character, 
in that it is no alkali, but a true /al ſalſus; and beſide this 
there are probably many other as remarkable differences in 
others, which happen not yet to have been obſerved. Mr. 
Bourdelin, of the Paris Academy, having obſerved, that 
among the lixivial ſalts ſome were greatly more, ſom: 
greatly leſs alkaline, and this laſt mentioned kind not i 
all, determined to ſearch minutely into their differences in 
this reſpect. In this attempt he tried the produce of a gre 
number of different fruits and flowers of plants, many 0 
which gave lixivial ſalts, conſiderably different from one 
another; but nothing more ſtrengthened his opinion of tir 
eſſential differences of ſome of them, than the /a/t of guai- 
cum, which proved to be little more an alkali than the 
ſalt of tamariſk, and which he is of opinion may be pre 
pared in ſuch a manner, as not to prove at all alkali- 
Mem. de VAcad. Par. 1728. See Lixivious, Cyl. 
The opinion of the fixed /a/ts, drawn by elixiviation fron 
all plants, being the ſame, having greatly prevailed, Mi, 
Gmelin, of the Peterſburg Academy, went bar a mi. 
titude of experiments with the /alts, made carefully from 
eat number of different plants, on a number of different 
| nog ſome mineral acids, others ſolutions and impreg 
nations of different ſubſtances ; and by theſe he found that 
they had very different qualities, beſide their differing great 
in the degree of their alkaline power, which had been Jook- 
ed upon as their eſſential character. : 
He obſerves, that theſe ſalts are not to be obtained pure by 
any means, except a violent and repeated valcination; 4 
that this is not the method uſed with the ſeveral /alts ma - 
for medicinal uſe, and conſequently that they are al 4 
pure. The additional matter, which makes theſe as ” 
ure, is either an earthy, an oily, an acid, or a volatile 4 
Eline ſubſtance, de 6. as the plant, while recent, © 
bounded with one or the other of thoſe principles d. 
their mutual connexigns' with one another were no = 
leſs ſtrong in each. As therefore the ſeveral ſpecies of pu 
are well known to abound with different principles, 1t . 
neceſſarily follow that the /ixivial. ſalts, obtained from | 


o 1 4 * « ©. 9 * 
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light. The different manner of burning the plant will oc- 


that there are more real differences between the /alts of va- 


the ſeveral plants, proportioned to their ſeveral natures ; for 


red] of prunella bri A 
| blackiſh? unella brick coloured; of honeyſuckle blue; of fern 


of their weigh 


ALT 0 milk, See Mirx. 


t plants ; but beſides this it muſt be allowed, 
2 Ae accidents by which the ſalt may alſo 


be rendered of a different nature, or at leaſt its natural di- 
verſity from others may be encreaſed, and ſet in a ſtronger 


t change in the ſalt it yields; and two different 

72 il be obcained, if one half of the ſame quantity of 

athes be lixiviated with hot water, and the other half with 

cold. This has been fully proved by Stahl in his Funda- 
Chemica. 

Theſe dn accidental differences in the ſame /alt; what 

Mr. Gmelin takes upon him to prove by experiment, is, 


i lants, and thoſe wholly dependent on the nature of 
wok — than had been before ſuſpected. ; 
That the ſalts of plants may be fairly compared together, 1t 
is neceſſary that they ſhould all be made in the ſame man- 
ner; the fire ſhould, in all the proceſſes, be raiſed to the 
ſame degree, and the time of the plants remaining in it 
ſhould be alſo aſcertained, and the lixivium from each be pre- 
pared in the ſame uniform manner : thus the volatile parts of 
one plant will be no farther evaporated than of another, and 
the lixivia will contain an equal ſhare of the principles ot 


it is a certain fact, that if the lixivium of the ſame aſhes 
be made in part with hot water, and in part with cold, the 
falt, obtained from that made with the hot water, will con- 
tain more of the earthy and oily parts of the plant, than 
that made with the cold. 

The method of making a fixt /xivial ſalt of a plant, ſo as to 
retain as much as may be of the virtues of the plant, is this. 
Let the plant continue on fire without breaking out into flame, 
and let the fire be continued till it fall into aſhes, but no 
longer, leſt ſome of the volatile parts be driven off, which 
might have been preſerved. Cold water, and not hot, ſhould 
be uſed to make the lixivium, that the ſalt may appear in 
its proper form; and as the water of wells, rivers, and other 
places, differ greatly from one another, the water uſed for 
this purpoſe ſhould be ſuch, as has been previouſly diſtilled 
two or three times over, and ſo rendered perfectly pure, 


and kept in glaſs veſſels, not in earthen, leaden, or wooden | 


ones, leſt it contract ſome adventitious particles. Now 
if the lixiviums of plants, made with all theſe cautions, are 
found to differ from one another, there is no room to doubt, 
but that the ſalts of thoſe plants are really different one from 
another, | 

This evidently appeared from the labours of a Swediſh che- 
miſt, whoſe papers fell into Mr. Gmelin's hands, and who 
had with all this care and caution prepared the ſalts of a 
number of plants ; a copious table of the different effects of 
which, in different mixtures, is added to Mr. Gmelin's ac- 
count: but not only the ſalts, but the very aſhes of diffe- 
rent plants, prepared in the ſame exact manner, are found 
to difter obviouſly to the ſenſes. The aſhes of mugwort, 
{mall centaury, chervill, and dill, are of a browniſh grey; 
goats beard and lingwort afford white aſhes; thoſe of ſanicle 
are whitiſh ; thoſe of Roman wormwood of a greeniſh grey; 
thoſe of rue, agrimony, and ſaxifrage, brown; thoſe. of 
tanſy of a duſky green; thoſe of dodder of a fine green; 
eyebright, ſouthernwood, common wormwood, and ſcabi- 
ous, afford them grey; ſcurvygraſs of a whitiſh grey; hyſ- 
ſop, yarrow, and ſowbane, of a duſky grey; melilot and 
oak leaves, as alſo plantain, colts foot, pine tops, and fu- 
mitory, of a duſky brown; pennyroyal of a pale brown, 
with ſome ſpots of white ; elder flowers, ſage, and mother 
of thyme, afford yellow afhes ; thoſe of ſtrawberry leaves 
are of a pale brimſtone colour; thoſe of catmint of a duſk 


in; and thoſe of St. John's wort, feverfew, origanum 
2 pimpernel, are all of a deep black. N 
©quantity of aſhes, produced from an equal weight of dif- 


ferent plants, is very different, ſome yielding a ſeventh part 


t, others but a twelfth or thirteenth, and ſome 


aro P ew _— leſs than this; St. John's wort in 
twen fourth. ne OAT ahh d = un _ A 


— m—_ from theſe different aſhes were ſome 


e beginning, others at firſt were bluiſh 
* or of other colours, but theſe tinges all went off 
a few days, and the liquor became limpid. 


© lixiviums of the ſeveral pl i 
plants are very differently acrid 
— nu, —_ made exactly in the { ſame 3 and 
* 2 oſe of ſome plants are not acrid at all; 
r wherry leaves has ſcarce-any taſte ; that of the 

| 3 inſtead of an acrid taſte, has a ſweet one; 

it can a of mother of thyme has no taſte, by which 
Pimperne] dil. ue from fair water: the lixiviums of 
ſmell ; — * —— leaves, have a ſulphureous 
Petropol. Vol. _ — plants are wholly ſcentleis. Act. 


See the article Mera. 
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Mr. Homberg, however, found the means of preparing an 
acid mineral ſalt, in a dry form and volatile. This would 
diſſolve in ſpirit of wine, and that ſolution being thrown 
on marble, fermented, and diſſolved it in the manner of 
aqua fortis. 
All the world knows that many mineral ſubſtances contain 
an acid, and that this is eaſily raiſed in diſtillation, and 
therefore is very volatile; but as this could never before be 
ſeparated, otherwiſe than in a liquid form, they eſteemed it 
ſomething of a peculiar nature, and called it an acid mine- 
ral ſpirit, baniſhing the word ſalt from its name. But 
Mr. Homberg found, that if the acid ſpirit of any mineral 
was ſo embarraſled in the particles of ſome metal, as that it 
ceaſed to be fluid, that metal was always conſiderably in- 
creaſed in weight by it; and that if afterwards all the acid 
which had becn added to it were again ſeparated from it, 
there would remain a volatile /alt in a dry form, and that 
this /alt if diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, or in common water, 
made an acid liquor, which would diſſolve all alkalies with 
an ebullition : from this, he ſays, it is plain, that the mi- 
nerals have a volatile ſalt, as well as the animals or plants; 
which laſt were alſo long ſuppoſed to want it, and the vola- 
tile /alt ſuppoſed peculiar to the animal kingdom : from this 
alſo it very plainly appears, that the acid ſpirits of minerals, 
as they are called, are in reality no other than theſe volatile 
ſalts diſſolved in their own phlegm. | 
The method of procuring this ſalt may be ſeen in the fol- 
lowing inſtance. Take two ounces of fine ſilver, diſſolve 
it in five ounces of ſpirit of ritre; pour this ſolution, 
while hot, into a pint of river water, in which there has 
been before diſſolved as much ſea ſalt as it can contain, 
the filver will precipitate itſelf in form of white ſcales. 
Waſh this precipitate till it is inſipid to the taſte, and then 
dry it; it will, when perfectly dried, weigh two ounces and 
an half. | | | 1 
After this calcine in an iron veſſel over a ſtrong fire two or 
three pounds of fine tin, in which there is no mixture of 
any other metal. Take of this calx of tin well dried an 
ounce and half, mix this carefully with the two ounces and 

half of the calx of ſilver, perfectly dry alſo: put the mix- 

ture into a matraſs, of which two thirds ſhall remain empty; 

expoſe this matraſs to the naked fire, with its neck turned 

downwards, there will run into the neck of the matraſs a 

black matter, which will immediately fix itſelf into a hard 

ſtone of a brown colour, this will weigh about an ounce 
and half ; this ſtone is the calx of tin diltelved by the acids, 
which remain in the calx of ſilver; and the caput mortuum, 
at the bottom of the matraſs, will be found to be the ſilver 
now diveſted of thoſe ſalts, which it had carried with it 
from its diſſolvent in the precipitation. This may be run into 

a maſs by the copel, and no part of it will be loft 

Beat this brown ſtone to powder, let the powder be perfect- 

ly dry; then put it into a double veſſel, ſublime it according 

to art, and the reſult of the operation will be half an 
ounce of a volatile ſalt ; this is to be rectified by re-ſublim- 
ing it two or three times over a very gentle fire, and it will 
then be a volatile and mineral /alt, perfectly dry, of a fine white 
colour and tranſparent. The caput mortuum of this ſubli- 

mation is the calx of tin. Mem. Acad. Par. 1692. 

SALT of mineral waters, See the article HALCRYPTIUM. 

Pine SALT, See the article PINE. | 

SALTS of plants. See the article PLANT. 

Sedative SALT, a name given by the modern chemiſts to a 
ſalt, of the virtues of which they boaſt much. Thoſe who 
firſt deſcribed it gave the proceſs for making it in a very 
Fr ee manner; and their ſucceſſors invented many 
difterent ways of preparing it. The truth is, that all mix- 
tures of borax with the vitriolic acids furniſh us with a /eda- 
tive ſalt, as do alſo the mixtures of borax with ſpirit of nitre, 
or of Ss 
Becher firſt gave the enigmatic account of it, which Hom- 

berg traced to its origin, and found the way of making it 
with the vitriolic, as Lemery did with the other acids. This /a/f 
is formed by ſublimation, and is a congeries of ſaline flow- 
ers, not a little approaching to flowers of benjamin. Theſe 
flowers are ſo light and fine, that they ſwim upon water, 
and will not Jifoive in it unleſs it be made warm. - 
The ſedative ſalt is a perfect ſal ſalſus; it makes no altera- 
tion in the colour of the juice of violets, and has no ſenſible 
effect on the ſolution of corroſive ſublimate, or on a ſolution 
of mercury in ſpirit of nitre for a long time; but it finally 
precipitates a yellow powder from it as the horax does; 
there is this difference, however, between this precipitate, 
and that formed by crude borax, that the powder precipitated 
by the ſedative ſalt, does not as the other become white on 
waſhing with large quantities of water. Theſe experi- 
ments ſhew this ſalt to be wholly analogous to tartarum vi- 
triolatum, or to the Glauber's /alts in its effects. 
When the compoſition of which this {al is to be made is 
placed on the fire, there ariſe different liquors before the /a/t 

appears; the firſt is a phlegm of a fattith complexion, and 
with the ſmell of ſoap; this is ſucceeded by a turbid white 


been for. many ſtant opini 
amon a 5 ny ages a conſtant opinion 
I. * chemiſts, that minerals contain no volatile ſalt, | 


liquor, along with which there ariſe ſome of the firſt low- 


SIA'L 


ers, This makes a ſolution of mercury in ſpirit of nitre 
muddy after ſome time, and finally precipitates from it a 
ſmall quantity of a white powder. After this all the ſalt or 
flowers aſcend ; theſe flowers, diſſolved in warm water, re- 
cryſtallize themſelves in it when cold, aſſuming the ſame 
form with that they had in the flowers, except that the com- 
binations of particles are more denſe and heavy. 
The uſual method of making this ſalt has been this. Take 
a glaſs retort, with a large neck, put into it four ounces of 
| borax in fine powder, and pour on this half an ounce of com- 
mon water to wet it into a ſort of ſoft paſte; then add to 
this an ounce and two drachms of concentrated oil of vitriol ; 
place the retort in a reverberatory furnace, and give at firſt a 
Fnall fire, which raiſe by degrees till the retort is red hot: there 
will paſs over into the receiver about an ounce of aqueous 
matter; and after this the flowers, or ſedative ſalt, will riſe 
with a little more humidity ; hence ſome part of the flowers 
will be diſſolved in the liquor, and run over into the reci- 
pient, but the greater quantity will remain in form of a dry 
ſublimation in the neck of the retort ; they will finally ſtop 
up the whole orifice of the neck, and what ariſes after this 
uſually forms a circle of a ſort of gloſſy /alf, about their 
baſes, out of which the flowers ſeem to ſhoot. | 
They are compoſed of multitudes of fine thin blades, or 
Makes, and are eaſily bruſhed out of the neck of the retort 
with a feather ; the gloſſy circle at the bottom of them may 
be diſſolved in water, and recryſtallized, and by this means 
all the /alt will be procured. 
Mr. Geoffroy the younger has given, in the memoirs of the 
Paris academy in 1732, an account of a way of making this 
falt by ſolution and cryſtallization alone, without the trou- 


— 


ble of diſtilling; he has alſo ſummed up the ſeveral other 


ways of making it with blue and white vitriol, but the me- 
thod here mentioned is that by which the chemiſts now 
make it. Mem. Acad. Par, 1732. 

Shivery SALT. See the article SHIVERY. 


Vitreous SALT, in chemiſtry, a term uſed by ſome modern | 


chemiſts for a kind of ſalt, which till of late has wanted a 
name, and which is found in and ſeparable from the fixed 


alkaline ſalts of vegetables. | 
It is bitter, hard, fixed, and not alkaline, and of a cryſtalline 


or gloſly appearance. | 
The method preſcribed by Boerhaave for the procuring it 
with moſt eaſe, is this: put fix pounds of the beſt pot- 
aſhes into a clean glaſs, add thereto twenty pints of cold rain 
water; ſtir them together with a ſtick, and ſuffer the whole 
to reſt, When the aſhes are thoroughly diſſolved, gently 
decant the clear lixivium; and there will be found at the 
bottom, mixed with the fæces, a number of ſmall greyiſh 
granules, of a bitter taſte, and of an almoſt glaſſy brittle- 
neſs and hardneſs; theſe are the fait required, and con- 
tain no alkaline quality ; but to obtain it in greater purity, 
diſſolve ſix pounds of pot-aſhes in fourteen times their weight 
of water; filter the lixivium while hot, and make it per- 
fectly clear; then put it into a glaſs veſſel ready heated, 
and moiſtened, and ſuffer it to ſtand; a duſky cruſt will 
ſoon begin to ſhoot to the bottom and ſides of the glaſs, 
and will gradually become thicker and thicker ; at length 
when no more appears to ſhoot, pour off the liquor, and 
there will remain behind a ſalt like the former, but purer, 
and in larger quantity: if the remaining lixivium be boiled 
a little, and ſet to cryſtallize again, it will afford a ſmall 
quantity more of this /a/t ; but after this it will yield no 
more; whence there ſeems to be only a certain and deter- 
minate quantity of this /a/t contained in the alkali. If this 
ſalt be put into a veſſel of rain water and ſhook about, it 
does not diſſolve, only the alkali waſhes off, and the /z/z 


remains purer than before; after this it is to be gently dried 


and kept. Boerb. Chem. P. 2. p. 2. 

It is well known among the chemiſts, that genuine fixed al- 
kaling ſalts can Wy be cryſtallized z and though ſome 
have produced this alt as a cryſtallized alkali, the fallacy of 
the pretext is evident, ſince this appears on trial to be no 


alkali at all; and it remains not leſs difficult than before to 


eryſtallize pure alkali, though a alt different in its nature 


from it, may be cryſtallized in a certain quantity from | 


among it, © 

This Merit ſalt never runs ſpontaneouſly in the air, nor 
does it eafily diſſolve in cold water; when boiled it re- 
quires a large proportion of water to diſſolve it, and as ſoon 
as cold it eaſily ſeparates itſelf from it again: it is laſtingly 
bitter to the taſte, and crackles very much when thrown into 
the fire: it is neither acid nor alkaline, nor approaches in 
its nature to any other ſalt hitherto known; but ſeems neareſt 


of all others to reſemble ſandiver. This 9 query, 
1, does not at | 


the fame time produce this ſalt from vegetables; and whe- powder. Zink diſſolves eaſily and perfectly in this mel 


whether the fire in producing the fixed 


ther by combining the ſand and alkali together in glaſs-mak- 
ing, the fire does not again ſeparate and throw up this ſali 
in ſandiver. Something of this kind ſeems to be the caſe, 
ad a cloſe inquiry on theſe principles may ſhew us why 


| 


_—_ 


8 


tartar, in the ſtate of an alkali, does not afford this /alt ; 
for tattar proceeds from a ſubtile liquor, intimately fer- 


mented in all its parts. There yet remains the trying this | there are whole fields of at. See bay SALT, ſupr- T5. 
| | 8 | 


S AL. 


ſalt on various bodies, by means of fire, to give a fr. 


knowledge of its nature, which is at preſent tco litt. 
known. This is to be obſerved, however, that it dit! wn 
ſo much from the alkali, in which it is contained, that he 
careful chemiſt, before he makes uſe of that alkali in ans 
nice proceſs, or experiment, ought carefully to ſeparate ad 
neutral /alt from it. Boerhaave's Chem. P. 2. p. 100. 2 


Fuſible SALT of urine, This ſalt, otherwiſe called by ſome 
| fal microcoſmi, and native ſalt of urine, is extracted from 


urine in a particular manner. 

It is beſt prepared from putrified human urine; but it mar 
be prepared from freih. A quantity of the urine of 53 
beer drinking men being putrified in a moderate heat and 
then ſlowly boiled in glazed earthen veſſels to the conſiſtence 
cf a ſyrup; if this liquor be placed in a cellar or coo! place 
in about four weeks time, or ſooner in winter, cryſtals of 3 
peculiar figure will be formed. But theſe being impure 
muſt again be diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity of water 
and filtered as hot as poſſible through grey paper, and the 
ſolution again put in a cool place, where in a few day; 
cryſtals will again be formed much cleaner than the forms, 
Theſe being ſeparated from the liquor and dried, the opera- 
tions of ſolution, filtration, and cryſtallization, mult be 
reiterated twice or thrice, till the /a/t becomes perfectly 
white and without ſmell. 8 EN 

Mr. Marggraff ſays, that 100, or 120 meaſures of uri; 
give about three or four ounces of this ſalt, which always 
cryſtallizes firſt, and is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from that which 


appears afterwards in cryſtals of a long and cubical form. 


This /alt is ammoniacal, but of a peculiar nature. It is a 
ſaline acid body. By diſtillation an urinous volatile ſpirit 
firft riſes. The reſiduum may be reduced by a violent fire 
into a pellucid white tranſparent maſs like glaſs, of a very 
fixed nature, and from which neither acid nor any thin; 
elſe can be ſeparated, without the addition of ſome other 
matter, | 

This vitreous ſubſtance may be entirely diſſolved in two or 
three parts of diſtilled water, and is thereby changed into a | 
tranſparent liquor, ſomewhat thick, not unlike the concen- 
trated oil of vitriol, and having the properties of all acids, 
ſuch as fermenting with volatile and fixed alcalies, forming 
neutral /alts with them, precipitating bodies diſſolved in al- 


caline menſtruums, and diſſolving alcaline earths. It doe: 


not diſſolve gold nor ſilver; and copper, tin, and lead lit- 
tle; but iron very ſtrongly. It extracts a red colour from 
cobaltum pro cæruleo, in German, blau farben- hobalde, the 
mineral by which glaſs is tinged blue. 

But this ſalt, in its dry ſtate attracts metals with much 


more vigour, and with them produces ſeveral *' remar{a- 


ble and fingular phznomena ; for all which, as alſo for 
the relation their ſalt bears to acid, alcaline and neutral 
ſalts, we refer to the learned author, who has alſo examined 
its effects on ſeveral ſolutions of terreſtrial bodies. Ore 
moſt eminent property is, that mixed with the inflammable 
part of ſoot, and diſſolved in a cloſe veſſel, it produces a 
phoſphorus. An ounce of this /a/t of urine thus ſeparated 
from its urinous part, and exactly mixed with half an ounce 
of ſoot, affords in this way a drachm of the beſt phoſphor. 
The reſiduum did not produce any when tried. 

The learned author does not pretend to determine exact 
the true origin of this ſalt, he thinks its acid may come in- 
to the human body from vegetable aliments. He has ob- 
ſerved elſewhere that creſſes, muſtard, rocket, and evel 
corn expoſed to a very violent fire, produce a phoſphorus. 
Hence he thinks this acid muſt be mixed with thoſe ſub- 
ſtances ; and the like may happen in other vegetables. He 
thinks this conjecture ſtrengthened, becauſe urine in ſum- 
mer, when people eat moſt vegetables, always produces 
this /alt in the greateſt quantity. Marggraff, in Mem. de 
PAcad. de Berlin 1746. See alſo Miſcel. Berol. Tom. VI. 


P. 34. 


* 
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Spirit of SALT, This menſtruum diſſolves iron into a yel- 


lowiſh green liquor, and copper inta one of a very de- 
yellow colour: tin diſſolves in it with great violence af 
noiſe, and in great quantity; the ſolution becomes à thic 
but pellucid fluid: lead alſo diſſolves in it; but after this 
ſolution has ſtood for ſome time, there always ſubſides © 
the bottom a white powder. Silver, if it is perfectly pit 
does not diffolve in ſpirit of ſalt, but if it contain euer s 
little copper, as it is very ſeldom met with perfect!) pt 
from that metal, its ſurface is then always corroded, co 
its colour ſullied. Spirit of ſalt diſſolves mercu 2 
limpid liquor; if diluted with water it does not di olve 4 
regulus of antimony; and if this regulus is diſſolved b) 
moſt concentrated ſpirit of ſalt, if a little water be 4 Ce 
or it be only expoſed to a mwilt air, it is reduced £9 


ſtruum. Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 338. _ 14 
ALT-marſh, ſalina, a place where Tale is made, Of 4 ; 


there are many natural ones in the hotter countries, 1 drf 
the ſea erhaling the water of ſalt lakes, leares che (fn 
and ready for uſe at the bottom, without any aft or 
of man to make it: thus in Muſcovy and ſome other 


however, where this 1s = naturally per- 
ay effect it by art, and make ſalines or Alt 
3 —— they may We the ſun's heat 5 great — — 
= e. This is annually done to great advantage in F rance, 
and there is no reaſon why we may not do the ſame, either 
at home or in our American colonies, though it has not yet 
been attempted. i 
In order to make a ſaline or ſalt marſh, a low plat of 
round mult be choſen, adjoining to the ſea, and diſtant 
from the mouths of large rivers, and this muſt be near 
ſome convenient harbour for veſſels, The ground muſt be 
free from freſh water ſprings, and out of the reach of land 
foods, and if poſſible ſhould have a clayey bottom; and 
finally, it muſt be well defended from the ſea, either by na- 
tural or artificial banks of earth of a proper ſtrength and 
thickneſs. 
The ground thus choſen muſt be hollowed out to three 
ponds or receptacles. The firſt into which the ſea water is 
_ uſually admitted may be called the reſervoir. The ſecond 
receptacle, which is to be divided into three diſtin ponds, 
communicating with each other by narrow paſſages, and 
containing brine of different degrees of ſtrength, may be 
called the brine ponds ; and the third receptacle is to be fur- 
niſhed with an entrance, between which and the brine 
ponds there is to run a long narrow and winding channel ; 
the reſt of it is to be divided into ſmall and ſhallow pits, 
containing a very ou” ſaturated brine, which in them is 
to be converted into ſalt, and they may therefore very pro- 
perly be called revs pits. | | 
The firſt receptacle or reſervoir muſt have a communica- 
tion with the ſea by a ditch, defended on each fide by walls 
ol brick or ſtone, and made of ſuch a depth, that by it all 
the water of the reſervoir and other parts of the ſalt marſhes 
may be able to run out at low water, and by it alſo the ſea 
may be admitted into it at high tide. So that at neap tides 
the marſh may be filled with ſea water to the depth 
of ten inches in the reſervoir; and conſequently, at 
higher tides, to the depth of two feet, when there is 
occaſion to overflow the marſh, as is always to be done 
in the winter ſeaſon, when there is no ſalt to be made; 
for, by this means, the wood work is kept from decay, 
and the clay bottom from injuries by froſt. The ditch 
between the reſervoir and the ſea muſt have a flood- 
gate, by which the ſea water may be admitted, re- 
tained or let out as occaſion may require, Brownrig of 
Salts, p. 37. Phil. Tranſ. No 51. 
The ſeveral ponds or receptacles muſt not have all their 
bottoms upon the ſame level, but muſt be made of unequal 
_ depths, fo that the firſt r e or reſervoir may. be eight 
inches and a half deeper than the ſalt pits in the third re- 
ceptacle. The three brine ponds alſo ſituated between the 
reſervoir and the ſalt pits muſt be of unequal depths. The 
next adjoining to the reſervoir muſt be the deepeſt, and that 
which is nigheſt the .ſalt pits the ſhalloweſt, but all of them 
mult be ſhallower than the reſervoir; and the three recep- 
tacles being thus conſtructed, the water ſtanding at the 
ſame height in them all, and forming with its ſurface one 


The countries, 


continued plain, will be ten inches deep in the reſervoir, | 


when only an inch and half in the ſalt pits. 
The length and breadth of the brine ponds and reſervoirs 
are to be at diſcretion ; but it is beſt to err in making them 
— large, and in general they ought to be ſo large as to 
berth the halt pits with a conſtant ſupply of brine, fully 
| away with ſalt ; and, for this purpoſe, it is neteffary to. 
| Rave them of different dimenſions, in different countries, 
according to the degree of heat. JFC 
| » bottoms of the reſervoir and brine ponds are to be lined 
vm any kind of lean and tough clay, or earth, that will 
had Water; and the French uſe à red, or blue clay, to be 
ac in the neighbouring grounds. With them the blue al- 


Ways ſucceeds better than the red, which colours: the ſalt 


SAL T-petre. 


much more; but in order to have a perfectl lt f1 
2 ; | pure ſalt from 
Fan kind of manufacture, the bottom ſhould be- lined Wit 
will, 2 cement, which will hold water perfectly, and 

Th not be eaſily broken up. Id. Ibid. SIE 
de dale or marſh being thus eonſtructed; the falemen, at 
U d e ſeaſon of the year, open the flood - gate when the 
this 1 = and drain off all the ſtagnating water; when 
— ne, they repair the bottom of the marſh in ſeveral 

Cn where it is found neceſſar „ and cleanſe the ſeve 

— from mud and dirt: after this 
er at the next high tide, till it floats the whole marſh, 
——_ at about ten inches high in the reſervoir. In a 
what nn o molt of the water in the ſalt pits is exhaled, and 
ſea ee, is a very ſtrong brine, they then let in more 
— ee two or three following tides; and ſo take 
mit as much water freſh into the marſh as has 
conſtantly raiſing it to 
wr conſequently 
— and when the weather 
. ̃ —wuxeT > 
of the — — the marſh are thus ſupplied with water out 


— but the ſea water which is let into the re- | 


OL. II. 


is | 
In Cheſhire, and ma 
uſe of the water of theſe ſprings, as a manure for their lands. 
They let out the water of theſe ſprings for a certain time 


ſervoir, is not confuſedly let into the other water or brine 
of the ponds and /alt pits; for, as the ſeveral parts of the 
work communicate only by narrow channels: it is provided, 
that the /a/t water flowing out of the reſervoir never returns 


to it again, but gently flows along till it arrives at the ſe- 
cond brine pond, and from that to the third, being forced 


forward by the ſea water received from time to time into the 


reſervoir: during this flow courſe, the watery fluid alway 
flies off in great quantity by exhalations, and the brine 1s 
continually preparing for cryſtallization as it flows along 
gently, growing all the way ftronger and ſtronger, as it 
approaches the ſalt pits ; ſo that when it at length enters 
theſe pits, it is fully ſaturated with /alt ; and particular care 
is taken to guard the entrance of the /alt pits by a long and 
narrow channel, by which means the ſtrong brine con- 
tained in theſe pits is prevented from returning back, and 
mixing with the weaker brine in the brine ponds; care is 
alſo taken, that the ſtrong brine in the ſalt pits is ſpread out 
very thin, and expoſed to the ſun and air with a large ſur- 
face, by which means the water more quickly exhales from 
it, and the /alt is left concreted into cryſtals. Theſe cryſ- 
tals, or ſalt, the workmen in France draw out every day, 
and diſpoſe them at length together in a pyramidal heap, 
which they cover over at the top with thatch or ſtraw, and 
ſo preſerve them from the injuries of weather. Thus at a 
ſmall expence and trouble a ſalt is prepared, which is 
found very fit for all domeſtic uſes ; and France is furniſhed 
with a very profitable article for exportation into other coun- 
tries. Brownrig of Salt, p. 43. See Bay SALT, ſupra, 

There are ſome lands in Jamaica and our other 
American plantations, which are ſaid to contain /a/t-petre ; 
though there have been no works ſet up for the refining . 
and preparing it. The earth containing it has been found 
to have very different effects on vegetables from thoſe of 
common earth. | | | 

The ſugar canes that grow on theſe ſpots ſhoot up much 
faſter, and grow larger than in other grounds; but they 
rot very ſoon if not ground, and they do not boil fo well in- 
to ſugar as the others. Potatoes planted in theſe grounds are 


always found to be two months forwarder than others, but 


they muſt be uſed ſoon, otherwiſe they decay, the ſalt- petre 
eating away the ſkin, which is thinner on thoſe roots which 


grow in this ſort of ground than elſewhere ; and the fleſhy 


part of this beginning to rot and moulder away. The to- 
bacco planted, on the fame grounds, is greatly altered in its 
nature alſo, It grows up very quickly, and becomes robuſt 
and ſtrong, but it will not be cured to ſo good a colour as 
that which grows on common earth, nor will it keep fo 
well ; many cargoes of this tobacco have wholly periſhed at 
ſea, by the leaves mouldering away to duſt, And it is re- 
ported, as a certainty, that this tobacco, when ſmoaked, 
flaſhes in the pipe with large flames. Phil. Tranſ. No 33. 


SALT ſprings. There is a copious ſalt ſpring in the neighbour- 


hood of Durham, loſt to the country, by its riſing in the 
bed of the river Weare. It does not iſſue out of any one par- 
ticular ſpot, but bubbles up from the mud and rocks for the 
ſpace of forty yards in length, and about ten yards in 
breadth. It is beſt examined in dry ſeaſons, in the middle 


of ſummer; for at this time the water of the river is all 
carried into another part of the channel, and this place left 


dry. The greateſt quantity at this time is found to iſſue out 
of a hard rock. It is as ſalt as any of the Cheſhire brines; 
and though but very ſmall in quantity, in proportion to'the 
ſize of the river, yet it gives a manifeſt ſaltneſs to the water 
a hundred yards below. The brine has been collected in 
ſummer by ſome curious people, and evaporated, and is 
found to yield a very uſeful /a/?, not like that of the com- 
mon inland ſalt ſprings, which is our white baſket ſalt, but 
rather like the bay fat, of a duſky colour, and not very 
pleaſant taſte, but as fit for all the uſes of life as any other 
fait. The water of this ſpring, as it runs among the ſtones 
in ſummer tinges them all of a reddiſh colour, which 
is a property not common to other brine. Phil, Tranſ. 


other counties, they make a great 


upon the lands, after there has been rain, and by this means 


the quantity of ſalt they contain is ſo blended with the rain 


water, that it is too weak to hurt the corn or graſs, 'and 
yet is ſtrong enough to kill worms, and other vermin. 
The vegetables of all kinds are improved alſo by this, for 


there are no lands that fatten cattle ſooner, than the pa- 


ſture grounds which are thus, at times, overflowed by the 
falt 3 
We have inſtances of a like effect of ſea ſalt in ſmall quan- 


tity, and but occaſionally laid on, doing great good to pæ- 


ſture in thoſe high paſtures about Erith, which are only 
ovetfiowed ſometimes in ſpring tides. Theſe fatten cattle 
of all kinds in a very ſurptiſing manner. It is a wonder that 
no body has yet m_ a 1 an en 
tt this plan, for alt mig at a very 

—— — 2 buſh or two allowed to an 
acre, would ms + all the advantages that theſe 

| $8 over- 


Oil of tartar, made by di 
_ _ - the humidity of the air, firſt ſhoots into oblong and cylin- 
dric, but very thin bodies, reſembling ſmall cuttings of hairs ; 


| rhomboidal figure, having fix perfect ſides, 


8A 


vverflowings of the high tides, and natural ſalt ſprings, are} and tunning to a taper and fine point. 
found to have. Some farmers have tried the ſcattering ſalt | 


over their corn fields, as ſoon as ſown, in the quantity of 
two buſhels to an acre, and it is ſaid with good ſucces. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. - | 


SALTS microſcopically examined. Mr. Lewenhoek has opened 


a very extenſive field for microſcopic obſervations, in the 
evaporation of certain fluids, in which ſalts of various plants, 
and other ſubſtances of a like kind, had been diffolved. 

The fixed e. in general, are ſaid by chemiſts to admit of 
no cryſtalſizations at all; but this curious obſerver found, 
that on being evaporated in ſmall quantities before the mi- 


croſcope, they each would ſhoot into extremely minute, 


but regular cryſtals, and thoſe often of various forms in the 
fame ſalt; but that theſe varieties were only of a certain 
number, and that no other ſalt, but that to which they 
belonged, had them all in the ſame regular manner. 

The lephiftications of ſalts, too common among our chemiſts, 
may be diſcovered by this means, and many other advantages 
may be obtained from it, as well as great amuſement, in the 
obſervation of the variety and beauty of the figures. 

The moſt agreeable way of examining theſe folks is by the 
ſolar microſcope; but the moſt accurate, and fitteſt for mak- 
ing deductions from, is that by the common double micro- 
ſcope. The way is to diſſolve a ſmall quantity of ſalt, of 
any kind, in water, and add to this about one fourth part 


of ſpirit of wine; this renders the whole a much leſs fit 


menſtruum for keeping the ſalt in ſolution, and conſe- 
quently it much more readily concretes from among it. 


A large drop of this liquor is to be laid on the ſurface of a | 


thin and clear piece of glaſs, ſuch as may conveniently be 
laid upon the ſtand for er objects in this microſcope ; 
then this glaſs is to be held till gently heated over a clear 
fire, and when it begins to evaporate, the glaſs is to be placed 
under the microſcope, and about a third magnifier uſed to 
examine it. The ſalts will ſoon be ſeen beginning to ſhoot, 
and will form themſelves under the eye into very beautiful 
figures ; ſome reſembling branches of trees, others ruins and 
fortifications, and the like ; but what are moſt to be depend- 
ed upon, as eflential to the {all are certain little ſingle 
ſhoots, reſembling cryſtals ; theſe are determinate in their 
figure, the others more vague and uncertain. "Theſe will 
always be produced the ſame from the ſame ſalt, the others 
ſcarce twice from even the different drops of the ſame ſolu- 


tion, alike in all reſpects. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 172. p. 107 5. 


Carduns Benedictus affords three different kinds of ſalts, or 
cryſtals, ſingle and perfect in their kinds; the one is a thin 
ſquare, another an oblong, and thicker body, terminated by 
a point at each end, and reſembling in miniature the per- 
fect double pointed ſhoots of rock cryſtal; and the third a 
quadrilateral pyramid, of the ſhape of the cryſtals of com- 
mon ſalt. The oblong double pointed ſhoots are the moſt 
numerous in this /alt, and ſeem to be the perfect figure of 
the genuine and purer ſalt of the plant. They are ſo nume- 
rous and minute, that Lewenhoek ſays he ſaw as many of 


them in the quantity of a ſingle grain of water, as the eye 


can count ſtars in a clear night. | 

Theſe, as alſo the cryſtals of many other ſalts, continue re- 
gular while the water is about them, but as that evaporates 
they join together, and become confuſed, | | 
Wormwood affords a great variety of figures in its ſalt. 


When this begins to ſhoot by the evaporation of the water, 


there are diſcovered a number of very ſmall double pointed 
ſhoots, reſembling the ſhape of a weaver's ſhuttle z after 
theſe there are found ſome ſquare ones, then ſome which 
have ſix angles, yet are flat and thin; ſome others reſemble 
triangles with the corners cut off, and. ſome are large and 


N others large and ſquare, and bordered round with 


the reſemblance of the cut edges of a looking glaſs. 6 
Blue vitriol, beſide its own rhomboidal cryſtals which ſhoot 
firſt, affords afterwards many oblong ones. The firſt rhom- 
boidal ones have no ſenſible thickneſs, but they grow larger 
and thicker every inſtant, while the eye looks at They 
are pellucid and colourleſs at firſt, but afterwards they by 
d become blue, as they encreaſe in thickneſs. 
olving the ſalt into a liquor by 


after theſe there appear certain flat bodies, having either two 
oblique ends, or one end ſtrait, and the other oblique. - 
Ruſſia pot-aſh firſt concretes into fi 


ſembling ſome of the native diamonds and cryſtals ; amon 
theſe —.— are — — and flat, but truncated at ea 
end, and ſome roundiſh ; approaching to that figure 
but with ſeveral angles, i both , —2 
ſize. | 5 | | 

Camphor forms regular cryſtallizations, approaching to a 
irregular in bigneſs, and their thickneſs is generally equal to 
their breadth, San theſe are many. i — — ſome 
ſhaped like the flint of a gun, and ſome broad at the baſe, 


like a weaver's ſhut- | 
tile, but theſe ſoon after enlarge, and loſe their form: after 


this there appear hexangular figures with broad baſes, re- 


gh generally | 


S A L 


Philoſ. Tranſact 
No 0 . | - 1 , 4 p ; 
8 7 3 P 1089. See Tab. of microſcopical Objects, 


SALTARELLA, or SALT ARELLo, in the Italian mu- 


ſic, is applied to triple time, the firſt note of Which. 
pointed thus: i n 


— 


i — 2-- nes | 8 
F or d OC 
5 


Airs in this kind of movement are ſaid to be in ſaltarel} 
Such are the Venetian forlanos, ſicilianas, ſome Jigs and 
other gay dances, 5 

SALTATIO mimicorum, in antiquity. See Dance, Cycl. 

SALTO, in the Italian muſic. | Leap. 

SALVIA, ſage, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, makes 2 
diſtinct genus of plants, comprehending the horminum, and 
ſclarea of Tournefort and other authors, as plants of the 
ſame characters, and properly of the ſame genus: the cha- 
racters of which are, that the calyx is a one leaved perian- 
thium hollow, ſtriated, larger and compreſſed above, wih 
an erect bilabiated edge; the upper lip being divided into 
three ſegments, the lower into two. The flower is a ſingle 
petal in form of a tube, large, and compreſſed above, and 

abiated at the mouth; the upper lip is concave, com- 
preſſed, bent, and rimmed round its edge; the lower is 
broad and trifid ; the middle ſegment being large, roundiſh, 
and rimmed round the edge. The ftamina are two filz- 
ments bifid from their middle ; the two branches remote, 
and having an obtuſe ſinus, one branch being the longer, 
and hid under the upper lip of the flower, and on this the 
anthera is placed; the other is terminated by an obtuſe 
rf probably a nectarium. The piſtil has a qua- 
drifid germen, a thread-like, and very long ſtyle, placed in 
the ſame direction with the ſtamina, and a bifid ſtigma, 
There is properly no fruit, the calyx or cup of the flower 
cloſing ſlightly, and containing in its bottom four roundiſh 
ſeeds. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 6. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Class. 
The characters of this genus, according to Tournefort, 
are theſe. The flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the 
labiated kind ; the upper lip is ſometimes only arched, 
ſometimes very much hooked, the lower is divided into three 
ſegments ; the middle one being protuberant, not hollowed like 
a ſpoon, as in the claries. The piftil ariſes from the cup, 
and is fixed in the manner of a nail into the hinder part of 
the flower, and is ſurrounded with four embryos, which 

_ afterwards become as many ſeeds of a roundiſh figure, which 
ripen in a tubular caſe, that was originally the cup of the 
flower. To theſe marks it may be added, that the ftamina 
reſemble the os hyoides in animals. Tourn. Inſt, p. 1 80. 
The ſpecies of ſage enumerated by Mr. Tournefort ze 
theſe. 1. The greateſt yellow flowered mountain ſage witi 
clary leaves. 2. The large broad leaved ſage. 3. Thc 
greater ſage with purple flower cups. 4. The greater g: 
with changeable coloured leaves. 5. The great ſage wit 
leaves variegated with green and yellow. 6. The three co- 
loured ſilvery ſage. 7. The leſſer ſage with ſinuated leave 

| edged with yellow. 8. The roundiſh leaved ſage. 9. Ile 
broad leaved ſerrated ſage. 10. The wormwood /a 
11. Theberry-bearing ſage, or apple ſage of Candy. 12. The 
Candy ſage without apples. 13. The white flowered Candy 
fage without apples. 14. The narrow leaved ſerrated /i;' 
15. The leſſer auriculated, and not auriculated ſage. I.. 
The ſmall white flowered: not auriculated {age 17, The 
leſſer e, with variegated leaves. 18. The thin lente 
Spaniſh /age. 19. The lavender leaved Spaniſh ſage. 
The common broad leaved ſage ; or, as we uſually call i, 

from the colour of ſome of the leaves, red ſage, is à lud 
rific and diuretie; it promotes the menſes, and is good 4 
| palſies, vertigoes, tremors and catarrhs ; and mixed with ho- 
ney, it is ſaid to be one of the beſt known cures for the aphti® 
and eroſions of the mouths of children. + be 

The ſmaller leaved ſage generally ſold among us under: 

name of ſage of virtue, has the fame qualities in a geit 


degree. ht | 3 
SALUSANDRIA, in botany, a name given by ſome _ 
to the nigella, called in Engliſh gith, or fennel flower. O 
Emac. Ind. SW | m7 N di 
SALUTATION, /alutatio, among the Romans, was à C0 
homage paid by clients and inferiors to their ſuperion® f 
Among the great the atrium was the place appointed 0 
this purpoſe, but among people of middling condition 
veſtibulum only. See the articles Arn In and VF 
BULUM._ 3 
This practice of ſalutation was not confined to the Off» 
took place in the army likewiſe, it being uſual for the 125 
vate ſoldiers to go very early in the morning to ow tri 
. centurion, who at their head proceeded to /alut? ak 
bune, and then the tribune, with the reſt, went and 
the imperator, or commander in chief. attend 
The women too had their crowds of /a/uters 


k ” 


them every morning. Pitiſe. in voc. ſalutatio. _” 
The manner of receiving thoſe who came to pa) 07 


dme collyrium ſamium, and a browniſh and 


SAM 


and were even feaſted by ſuch as wanted to be thought more 
: rdinary. | 

UTA TORIUII, in nunneries, a place where the nuns 

receive the ſalutation of thoſe that come to ſee them, Heym. 
IV. in voc. | 

ee is alſo uſed for the veſtry, or place where the 

biſhop was dreſſed, and received the ſalutation of viſitants 

beſore divine ſervice. Id. ibid. ] 

SALUTIGERULI, among the Romans, were ſervants chiefly 
employed by the women in carrying ſalutations to one an- 
other. Pitiſc. in voc. | 5 : 

SAMALUM, in botany, a name by which Pliny and ſome 
other authors have called the fulſatilla, or paſque flower. 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

SAMARRA, a garment worn by thoſe condemned by the 
Romiſh inquiſition to be burnt ; ſuch are impenitents, and 
thoſe who confeſs themſelves guilty of hereſy, but repent, 
and renounce their errors before the execution, | 
It is a black kind of frock, made of ſackcloth, and painted with 
flames pointing downwards; ſometimes the unhappy ſuffe- 
rer's picture is drawn to the life on it, and ſometimes de- 
vils are painted on it dragging, as it were, the perſon along 
with them to hell. It is otherwiſe called ſambenito, and ſa- 
maretta. Hofm. Lex. univ. in voc. 

SAMBAK, or Z AMB AK, in botany, a name uſed by ſome 
authors for the jaſmine, or common white jeſſamy. Chabreus, 


. 

SAMBENITO, a kind of frock worn by thoſe who are con- 
demned by the Romiſh inquiſition to be burnt, See the 
article Sa M ARRA. | 

SAMBUCA, among the antients, 3 triangular muſical inſtru- 
ment. Pitiſc. in voc. 

SAMBUCUS, the elder, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees, the characters of which are theſe. The flower con- 
ſiſts only of one leaf, and is of the rotated kind, and divid- 
ed into many ſegments at the edges. The middle of the 
flower is perforated by the pointal of the cup, in the man- 
ner of a nail, and the cup finally becomes a berry, contain- 
ing ſeveral oblong ſeeds. 


The ſpecies of elder, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are | 


theſe, 1. The common elder with black berries. 2. The 

common elder with white berries. 3. The racemoſe moun- 
tain elder with red berries. 4. The jagged leaved elder. 
5. The dwarf elder, called ebulus, or danewort. 6. The 
dwarf _ elder with beautifully variegated leaves. 7. The 
Jagged leaved ebulus, or danewort. Tourn. Inſt. p. 606. 

SA -bricks, See the article BRICK. 


SAMIA terra, in the materia medica, an earth of the marl| 


kind, found in the iſland of Samos, and much uſed both in 
medicine and in the pottery of the antients. | 

It is of two kinds, a white dull looking one, called 
littering one, 
called the after ſamius. Hills Hiſt. of Foll. p. 38. 

The colhrium ſamium is {till to be found in the place from 
whence they had it, and from whence it has its name; and is a 
e fine and pure earth, of a cloſe, equal, and regular texture, 

n 


Foes, was to receive thoſe of the better ſort with a kiſs, 
and the poorer ſort had a ſmall entertainment given them, | 


or the round leaved water brook lime, by authors, 


do our own corn. 


ſtrictly examined, they are found to be ſo many thin flakes 
of that ſpecies of foſſils, called ſelenites. | 
This, as well as the other ſpecies, or collyrium, was prepared 
by calcination and waſhing, and uſed by the antient phyli- 
cians internally in fluxes and hemorrhages, and externally 
in inflammations. It was alſo one of the moſt valucd earths 


in the Roman pottery. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 39. 


SAMIARII, among the Romans, were a kind of furbiſhers, 


who with Samian earth poliſhed the arms of the prætorian 
ſoldiers. and emperor's life guards. Pitiſc. in voc. 


SAMIR, a kind of worm, which, according to the fabulous 


ſtories of the Jews, was made uſe of by Moſes in fitting and 
poliſhing the precious ſtones in the ephod, and the two tables 
of the law. Heofm. Lex. univ. in voc. 


SAMLET, an Engliſh name for a fiſh of the truttaceous kind, 


caught in Herefordſhire, and ſome other parts of England, 
and called by Willughby /almulus. Millugbbys Hiſt. Piſc. 


P. 87. See SALMULUS, | 
SAMOLUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 


characters of which are theſe. The flower conſiſts of one 
leaf, is rotated, aad divided into ſegments at the edge. The 
piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a 
nail to the lower part of the flower, and finally joining with 
the cup, it forms a ſhell, or capſule, which opens at the 
ſummit, and contains a great number of ſmall ſeeds. 

The ſingle ſpecies of ſamolus, according to Mr. Tournefort, 
is the ſamolus valerandi, called anagallis aquatica 1 any 

0 


urn. 


Inſt. p. 143. 


SAM, in our American colonies, a name given to a fort of 


bread made of the maiz, or Indian corn. 


They firſt water the corn for abodt half an hour, and then 


beat it in a mortar, or grind it in a hand mill; they then 
ſift out the flour, and winnow the huſks from it ; they 
then mix this into a thin paſte with water, and bake it 
in flat loaves, which they call /amp loaves, or ſamp 
bread. 


Beſide this they have another diſh prepared of this corn, 


which they eſteem a great delicacy, and call by the name 
of ſamp, without the addition of loaf or bread. To make 
this, they only bruiſe or grind the corn to the ſize of rice, 
and then winnowing away the huſks, they boil it 8 
till it is thoroughly tender, and then add to it milk and but- 
ter, and ſugar: this is not only a very wholſome, but a 
very pleaſant diſh. It was the firſt diet of our planters when 
newly ſettled there, and is ſtill in uſe, as an innocent food 
in ſickneſs as well as health. 

The Indians, who feed on this ſort of food, are found ne- 
ver to be ſubject to the ſtone, and to eſcape ſeveral other 
painful diſeaſes. „ 

The Engliſh have found a way of making a very good ſort 
of beer of the grain of this Indian corn: they do this either 
by uſing the bread made of it, or elſe by malting it as we 
When they make the beer of the maiz 
bread, they break or cut it into lumps as big as a man's 
fiſt; they maſh theſe in the ſame manner that we do malt, 
and boil up the wort in the ſame manner, either with or 
without hops. Phil. Tranſ. No 142. 


yet remarkably light. It is of a tine bright white colour, | SAMPHORZ, among the antients, were horſes marked with 


e and of a ſmooth, even, and gloſſy ſurface. It is ſoft to the | | the letter Z on their legs. Pitiſc. in voc. : ; 
j touch, adheres firmly to the tongue, is cafily broken between | SAMPSUCHUS, a word generally uſed as a name of the com- 
* the fingers, and does not at all ſtain the hands, but drawn] mon ſweet marjoram. This is as old a cuſtom as Dioſco- 
b, along a rough ſurface, leaves a fine clean white line. It] rides; for that author expreſsly ſays, that the plant ſampſu- 
b melts ſlowly in the mouth, - and does not ferment with acids. | chus was called amaracus by the Cyzenians, and ſome others 
el Theſe are the characters by which it is to be diſtinguiſhed | whom he names, and ſeems to make them proper ſynonyms 
from the. white earths : to which may be added its manner | of the ſame plant ; yet afterwards mentioning the oils, call 
i of lying in the earth; which is not, as that of moſt of the] oleum ſampſuchinum and oleum amaracinum, he declares them 
Jo | other earths, in a continued ftratum, or bed, but in the per-| to be different medicines, . | va 
in | 8 fiſſures, and horizontal cavities in the ſtrata of | This might ſeem to imply a falſe text, either by the error 
ho- Lone, In the manner of the European earths, called the | of the tranſcribers or printers, in one of the places, but thoſe 
he _— ſaxorum, but in ſubſtance very different from them| who are verſed in the writings of Dioſcorides, will not infer 
Th : | n | ſo much; for there are too many inſtances of this ſort of 
the 3 *. antients prepared them by burning, waſhing, and then] contradiction in his works. It appears, however, from the 
atel = them with ſucceſs internally in hemorrhages, and] moſt antient writers of all, that the amaracus and ſampſu- 
2 of all kinds, and externally in inflammations. They | chus were originally the names of different plants. 
ar 3 them, probably, both mixed together, and blended | Meleager in his poem, where he compares the ſeveral poets 
60. Lhe ſome other viſcous earth, or cla , for the fineſt of | of his own and former times to the flowers of various gar- 
| * earthen ware. Hills Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. ce den plants, compares one to the amaracus, and another to 
dal an Stag kind of Samian earth, called after ſamius, is | the ſampſuchus. Galen and Paulus Ægineta alfo make 
0 . wound in the place from whence they had it, and] them different plants, and allot different chapters to the 
5 as ry the ſame manner in which they have deſcribed it, in| treating of them. This would never have been the caſe, had 
WE 1 or1Zontal cavity between two rocks. the general opinion of the world at that time made them 
11. 3 a looſe, lax, and crumbly earth, of a mixed colour, | one plant; and the teſtimony of Digſcorides, that they were 
hut ſpan rar a duſky white and a pale brown, and all over] ſo, will weigh very little with thoſe who know how often 
er "Ms 2 with ſmall glittering particles. It is of a looſe and | that author, though excellent in his way, is guilty of inac- 
F 145 and re ſtructure, but uſually breaks away into flat pieces, | curacies of this kind. | cs 4 : 
| 1 at's —— of an obſcurely laminated make. It is] Diocles, in Athenæus, indeed mentions amaracus, which 
el the 6? uſty ſurface, falls to pieces very readily between | ſome call ſampſuchus : but eyen allowing that ſome people 
ſal ſain _— and though it duſts the hands, does not at all] did call the amaracus by this name, it does not follow but 
— own inte It melts very readily in the mouth, and when] that this might be improperly done, and that the ſanhſu- 
into a ee parts immediately, with a hiſſing noiſe, | chus might ſtill be the name of a different plant. 
beit if Into a looſe 1 pieces, and from thence moulders | SAMYDA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants firſt 


t makes no efferveſcence with acid 


ps deſcribed by Plumier, and called by him guldenig; the cha- 
glittering particles are ſeparated, and 


rafters are theſe. The cup is a very large one · leaved peri- 


menſtrua, and when its 
| | anthium 
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anthium, divided into five ſegments, which ſtand wide ex- 
panded, and remain when the flower is fallen, and are of an 
oval figure. The flower is of the ſhape of a truncated 
cone ; it is of the ry of the cup, and is dentated at the 
edge, and ſulcated. 

ſtand each at the ſummit of one of the jags of the flower, 


and are of a roundiſh figure. The germen of the piſtil is 
of an oval figure; the ſtyle is of the length of the flower, 


and is of a pointed form; and the ſtigma is headed. The 


fruit is an oval berry with four deep furrows, divided into 

four cells, and containing a number of kidney-ſhaped feeds 

in an oval receptacle. Linnzus thinks this nearly related 
to the melia. Plumier, 24. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 520. 

SANALIA, a name given by ſome authors to thoſe tumors, 
commonly called meliceres. 

SANAMUNDA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the ſea heath ſpurse, or empetrum of the ſhops ; a plant of 
the thymelæa kind. | 
In the materia medica, however, according to moſt cata- 
logues, the ſanamunda is appropriated to be the name of the 
heath ſpurge, another plant of the thymelæa kind, different 
from the fea ſort. Park. Theatr. p. 203. Dale's Pharmac. 


P- 314- | 

SANATES, among the Romans, an appellation given to 
thoſe people in the neighbourhood of Rome, who hav- 
ing revolted, ſoon ſubmitted themſelves again; on which 
account they had equal privileges with the other citizens, 
there being a law in the twelve tables ordaining ut idem 
Juris anatibas quod foretibus fit. Pitiſc. in voc. 

SANATODOS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the peo- 
ple of Sicily to the ſpungy excreſcence found on the ſtalk 
of the dog roſe, and more uſually called the bedeguar. 
This they greatly eſteem in all venomous bites, and uſe it 
in fine powder, both internally and externally, in many 
parts of that country. ka; uſe no other remedy. for the 
bite of a viper: the wound is ſcarified, and ſome of the 
powder is ſprinkled on, and large doſes of it are alſo given 


Internally in ſtrong wine. 


In the bite of a mad dog they apply it to the wound, ſoft- 
ened into a ſort of pultice with oil, or with ſtrong wine; 
and they give it in repeated doſes internally in broths, and 
other weak fluids. They give it alſo in continual fevers, and 


in _—_ other caſes, particularly in the colic. It is faid, | 
that a fingle doſe of a dram of it, in red wine, takes off all a 


the pain of the colic in an hour. 


There ſeems a very old opinion on the ſide of this medicine, | 


in the cure of a bite from a mad dog; for Pliny tells us, 
that the root of the wild roſe, from the ſtalks of which this 
ſubſtance grows, was revealed in a dream for the curing this 


terrible diſeaſe. People, who have found out ſome one 


virtue in a plant, are generally ready to attribute a great 
many more to it; but though too much may be ſaid in 

praiſe of the virtues of this ſubſtance, by the people of that 
part of the world, it is well worth trying whether it does not 
contain ſome of them, as it is a thing very common among 
ä — and eaſily had in any quantities. Boccone's Muſeo de 
nte. hs 
SANCTORIAN tables, is uſed to ſignify ſuch regiſters as ex- 
hibit the quantities of perſpiration, its proportion to ſtool 

or urine, Sc. We have ſuch tables from the obſervations 


"of Dr. Lining at Charles-Town, South-Carolina. See | 


© Philo. Tranſ. No 470, and 475. FUSE Bart 
SANCTUARIUM, in eccleſiaſtical writers, the ſame with 


+ *"Brandeim. See BRANPBE· fn. 
SANDS, arenæ, in natural hiftory, a genus of foſſils, the cha- 
racters of which are; that they are found in minute con- 


cretions forming together a kind of powder, the genuine 
articles of which are all of a tendency to one determinate 

; rape, and appear regular, though more or leſs compleat 
concretions; not to be diſſolved or diſunited by water, or 
formed into a coherent maſs by means of it, but retaining 


- their figure in it; tranſparent vitrifiable by extreme heat, | 
and not diſſoluble in, nor efferveſcing with acids. Z's 


- Hift. of Foſſ. p. 544. = 5 Par 
Theſe are ſubject to be variouſly blended and intermixed 
either with homogene, or heterogene particles, particularl 


with flakes of tale; and according to theſe, and their dif- 


ferent colours, are to be ſubdivided into ſeveral kinds. 
White Saxps. Of ſuch of theſe as are pure and free 
from h ene particles, we have only ſix known ſpecies. 


1. A fine fflining kind, commonly uſed for ftrewing over |. 


writing, and common in many parts of the kingdom. 2. A 
large r ſand, found in great plenty about Maid- 
ſttone, and ſent up to London for the making our common 
White flint glaſs. - 3. A very fine white glittering ſand, found 
on the ſhores of ſome rivers in Italy, and uſed there for 

© the fineſt glaſs. 4. A browniſh white fine, but dull looking 
© fand, very common'in France, and uſed there in glaſs- 
making for the green glaſs; but though common enough 
with us alſo, is ſo much inferior to the other kinds we have, 
that it is never uſed or regarded. 5. A yellowiſh white fine 
dull ſand, common in the deſerts of Africa, and not leſs fo 
in Italy, America, and England, but made no uſe of. And 


6. a reddiſh white one, common in Suſſex, and in many 


other places. 


ere are no ſtamina, but the apices | 


Of the white ſands, mixed with ſandy particles of other c. 
lours, we have three ſpecies. 1. A large browniſh vu 

. ſhining fand, found, ſo far as is yet known, only in ws 
place, which is in the loam pits in Hedgerley near Winde = 
and this is the very ſand, of which with clay that loa 1 
compoſed, and to which probably it owes its value. : R 
large yellowiſh white ſhining ſand, which nearly pi rag 
the former kind, and which might be of uſe to make - 
artificial loam, in the place of the natural one beforem * 
tioned, as alſo in the glaſs trade: this is found about aw. | 
ford, Highgate, Hampſtead, &c. 3. A large coarſe vis. 
| rag ſand, made up of white, black, reddiſh, and brown - 
this is very common in our gravel pits, and | 
= ſea = rivers. wt yy e 

t the white /ands,' containing heterogene partic] 

are alſo three kinds, 1. A Bs dull brownlth wh = 
with micæ, or ſmall ſpangles of talc : this is common ne, 
the ſurface in moſt parts of England. 2. A fine dull ng 
iſh white /and, with micz, common about Deptford, Wool. 
wich, Oe. And 3. a fine glittering greyiſh white fand 
* * found in great plenty on the ſhores of the iſland; 
of Scilly. | | 

Red, or reddifh SANDS, Of thoſe which are pure there are 

five ſpecies. 1. A large ſhining red ſand, found on the ſhores 
of the iſland of Santorini. 2. A large ſhining fleſh coloured 
ſand, common about Naples. 3. A coarſe ſhining browniſh 
red ſand, common on the heaths of Suſſex. 4. A fine 
browniſh red —_— ſand, found near the ſurface on Hamy.- 
ſtead heath. 5. A fine pale browniſh red ſhining ſand, fre- 
quent near the ſurface on the heaths of Suſſex. Hue ft 
of Foſſils. | 
Of the impure reddiſh ſand we know only one ſpecies, 2 
pale red very fine, one, with micæ: this is common in the 
deſerts of Arabia, and not in any other place, ſo far as i 
2 known. 

Yellow Sax ps. Theſe are a very numerous ſort. Of thoſe 
which are wholly pure we have thirteen known ſpecies. 1.4 
fine pale browniſh yellow one, common on Hampſtead 
heath, 2. A fine ſhining pale reddiſh yellow one, common 
about Highgate. 3. A very fine ſhining pale yellow one, 
common in the deſerts of Arabia, and alſo found with us in 
Kent and Suſſex. 4. A fine ſhining gold coloured ſand, 
common on Hampſtead heath. 5. A very coarſe ſhining 
pale yellow one, frequent every where to the north of 
London. 6. A coarſe dull whitiſh yellow one, common in 
Hyde-Park. q- A large ſhining yellow one, found alſo in 

 Hyde-Park. 8. A coarſe very bright yellow one, found in 
Northamptonſhire, and in fome other counties. 9. A large 
dull yellow one, common on the ſhores of our rivers. 10.4 
fine dull deep yellow one, common in America, and in 

England. 11. A duſky yellow ſhining coarſe one, found 
on Hampſtead heath. 12. A coarſe ſhining browniſh yellow 
one, common among gravel about London. 

Of thoſe mixt with arenaceous particles of other colours, 
we have ſix known ſpecies. 1. A fine greeniſh yellow pale 
and dull one, found on Hampſtead heath. 2. A fine greeniſh 
and reddiſh-yellow pale dull one, found in Suſſex. 3. A 
coarſe blackiſh yellow ſhining one, common about Ty bun 
and elſewhere. 4. A fine blackiſh yellow ſhining one, com- 
mon about London. 5. A large ſhining blackiſh and pale 
poo one, found about Hampſtead. 6. A fine deep yer 
lowiſh brown ſhining one, found in Glouceſterſhire, and 

ſome other counties. E 

Of the yellow fands which contain heterogene particles, not 

arenaceous, we have nine ſpecies. 1. A browniſh yellow 

fine one, with micæ, found about Hampſtead, 2. A file 

pale reddiſh yellow one, with ſmall ſpangles, common il 

America, and found with us in Suffex and elſewhere. 3 

coarſe ſtraw. coloured ſand, with micæ, found in Sulle%, 

and about London. 4. A coarſe ſulphur coloured ſan vil 

. mice. This is a more ſcarce ſpecies. 5. A large {bins 

yellow ſand, with micz, found on Hampſtead heath. b. A 

_ wen" 7 28 — mic#, common in — 

of the kingdom. 7. 4 eep yellow ſand, with MG 

found in Northdnptonfline, = ae ey counties. 8.4 

coarſe ſaffron coloured and, with micæ, common in Ger 

many, and found alſo in Suſſex. 9. A deep browniſh J* | 
low fine ſand, with micæ, found about Hi 

Brown SanDs. Of thoſe of this colour which are pure, u, 

have only three known ſpecies. 1. A fine brown ſa 

frequent about Woolwich. 2. A coarſe ſhining pale bro 
one, found on the ſhores of the Thames. And 3. 2 coat 
purpliſh brown ſhining one, common about Briſtol. 

Of thoſe containing heterogene particles, we have only i". 

ſpecies... 1. A dull brown coarſe ſand; this has among 

ſome fragments of ſpar. It is found on the ſhores of _ 

2. A coarſe ſhining pale brown one, common among gu" 

on the beds of rivers. | | A 

Black Saxps. Of theſe we have only two ſpecies l. i 
fine ſhining greyiſh black one, found in Ital 


, but not *. 
us. 2. A fine ſhining reddiſh black one, which deems he 
culiar to America. | .— which 
Eves SANDS. Of theſe we yet know only one ſpeci, \. i 

is a coarſe variegated duſky green ane, common in 15 
I 


of the liquor, but the more careful examiners think other- 


and neceſſarily brought them into the ſpheres of their own 


as it is called, was only this fort of ſpar, which is contained 


SAN 


i ot kn f 
12 that ſand, though it appear a very hard, 


. 4:0-luble body, yet is contained inviſibly in 
_ g - ee of — alt ſprings; and even on the 
5 tin of the ſalt, after evaporation, there ſtil] remain the 
Te of it in the clear pellucid ſalt and this, though 
el ſoluble in water, yet when a brine, made by ſuch a 
daluien is boiled, depoſits as much of the /ard as the com- 
mon brine of the pits, or ſea water, | 5 
Dr. Plot, who was very curious to know the true hiſtory 
of this ſingular effect, procured experiments to be made in 
the following manner. Eight folds of fine Holland, and as 
many of much finer cambrick, were put together, and a 
uantity of the brine of the Staffordſhire ſalt pits being 
drained through this, there was nothing ſeparated from it 
but a ſmall quantity of black duſt, which ſeemed to have 
fallen in by accident, and which was not at all like ſand; yet 
on evaporating this brine, it was found to contain no leſs than 
one fourth part as much ſand as ſalt. The quantity of 
brine yielding a buſhel of ſalt, yielding alſo a peck of 


2 have ſuppoſed from theſe, and the like obſervations, 


that the ſand was generated during the time of the boiling 


iſe; it appearing to them, that the particles of this ſand 
_ be Fat in _ brine, by the help of a microſcope, be- 
fore the boiling, in form of rectangular oblong plates, ſome 
nearly ſquare; theſe were ſo ſmall, as readily to paſs the 
ſtrainer with the water; and appearing as numerous in it 
after, as before the ſtraining, ſhew that they are no more 
to be kept, but by ſuch means, than the ſalt. 
The pores of the fineſt ſtrainers, examined by the micro- 
ſcope, appear twenty times bigger than theſe plates, or par- 
ticles of the ſand, and therefore it 1s not to be wondered at, 
that they let them through. There requires, therefore, no 
more to the formation of the ſand, than the coaleſcing of 
ſeveral of theſe particles into one larger granule, and fo on ; 
and this is very likely to be done by means of the evapora- 
tion of a part of the fluid which kept them ſeparate, and 
of the motion given to them in boiling, which naturally 


mutual attractions, at a time when their attraction with the 
fluid they ſwam in, was alſo much diminiſhed with its 
quantity. This attraction ſeems even evidently to increaſe 
between the particles, as the water becomes evaporated, 
and when finally the ſalt is drawn from it, and it is exa- 
mined as it drops from the baſkets, in which the ſalt is put 
to drain; it is ſeen to contain more numerous particles of 
this ſandy matter than before; and theſe are found to co- 
aleſce into yet larger concretions, by degrees, as the re- 
mainder of the fuid evaporates from them on the glaſs. 

The particles of this ſtony matter, when once thus united, 
are no more to be ſeparated by water, nor is the matter any 
longer ſoluble in that fluid. The common ſpar found in 
form of ſtalactites and incruſtations on the roofs, walls, 
and floors of old caverns, ſhews that it was once diſſolved 
in water, and by that means brought to thoſe places, and 
made into thoſe forms; and it ſhould ſeem, that this fand, 


Su elſewhere. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 568. | 


S A N 


folds with ſeveral loads of ſand every week, which are to be 
taken away, and laid on cold ſtiff lands, impregnated as 
they are with the dung and the urine of the ſheep, 

Beſide clay land there is another ſort of ground very im— 


proveable by ſand ; this is that fort of black foggy land on 


which buſhes and ſedge grow naturally, and which they cut 
into turff, in ſome places. Six hundred load of fn being 

. . . - 4 \ BE. = 
laid upon an acre of this land, according to the Cheſhire 
meaſure, which is near double the {ſtatute acre, mcliorate it 


ſv much, that without plowing, it will yield good crops of 


oats or tares, though before it would have produced ſcarce 
any thing. If after this crop is taken off, the land be weil 
dunged, and laid down for graſs, it will yield a large crop 
of ſweet hay. | 

Once ſanding this land will improve it for a vaſt number 
of years, and 1t will yield two crops of hay in the year, if 
there be weather to make it in. Some land in Cheſhire has 
been, by this means, rendered of twelve times its ſormer 
value to the owner. The bogs of Ircland, when drained, 
have been rendered very fruitful land, by mixing and 
in this manner among the earth, of which they confiit. 
Add to this, that in all theſe boggy lands, the burning them, 
or firing their own turff upon them, is alfo a great advan- 
tage. The common peat, or turff aſhes, mixed with the 


ſand for theſe purpoſes, add greatly to its virtue. 


Sea ſand, which is thrown up in creeks and other places, 
is by much the richeſt of all /and for manuring the earth, 
partly its ſaltneſs, and partly the fat and unctuous filth that 


is mixed among it give it this great virtue, In the weſtern 


parts of England, that lie upon the fea coaſts, they make 
very great advantages of it. The fragments of ſea ſhells 
alſo, which are always in great abundance in this aud, add 
to its virtues; and it is always the more eſteemed by the 
farmers, the more of theſe tragments there are among it. 
The ſea ſand uſed as manure in different parts of the kin: = 
dom is of three kinds: that about Plymouth, and on other 
of the ſouthern coaſts, is of a blue grey colour like aſhes, 
which is probably owing to the ſhells of muſcles, and other 
ih of that or the like colour, being broken and mixed 
among it in great quantity. Weſtward, near the land's end, 
the fea ſand is very white, and about the ifles of Scilly it 
is very gliſtering, with ſmall particles of tale ; on the coaſts 
of the north ſea the ſand is yellowiſh, brown, or reddiſh, 
and contains ſo great a quantity of fragments of cockle ſhells, 
that it ſeems to be chiefly compoſed of them. "That ſea 
ſand is accounted beſt, which is of a reddiſh colour: the 
next in value to this is the bluiſh, and the white is the 
worſt of all. 

Sea /and is beſt when taken up from under the water, or 
from ſand banks, which are covered by every tide. 

The ſmall grained /and is moſt ſudden in its operation, and 
is therefore beſt for the tenant who is only to take three or 
four crops ; but the coarſe or large grained ſand is much 
better for the landlord, as the good it docs laſts many 
years. | 


Where the ſand is dredged out of the ſea, it is uſually twice 


as dear as where it is taken from the /ard banks. 
When the land has been well manured with the large 
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ſand, they take four crops of corn from it, and then lay it | 
more or leſs in all water; and which, on the evaporating off down for paſture for ſix or ſeven years before they plow it o* 
at water and ſeparation of the ſalt, which might help in| again. The graſs is fo good, that they commonly mow it | 
t making the water a menſtruum proper for the retaining it, | for hay the firſt year; it always abounds very much 
7 oots out into its own natural concretions ; for the figure off with the white flowered clover. It the graſs grows but 
0 theſe thin plates is the true and natural thin paralleliopiped | ſhort, it is the farmer's intereſt to fced his cattle upon it, „ 
n or rhomboidal figure of the ſmaller concretions of that! and it will turn to as good account this way, being very Mp! 
A matter, and even of thoſe pieces into which it falls on| ſweet and rich, and making the cattle fat, and the cows 1 
* breaking. Phil. Tranſ. No 145. yield a very large quantity of mils. Mortimer's Huſbandry. il 
th Sand ſeems to have been the firſt ſubſtance added to proper] Indian SAND. The ſubſtance, commonly called Indian ſand, is on 
'g ſalts for the making of glaſs. Joſephus, Tacitus, Strabo, | famous for anſwering to the magnet. It is brought into ſeveral fl 
A liny, Agricola, &c. all mention this, and tell us of the arts of Europe, and is ſaid to be gathered on the ſea ſhore in 1 
rts ſtores, from which the ſand for this uſe was brought, being Þerfia After it is gathered, it is Lo'led in water to waſh away bi. 
25 inexhauſtible, the ſea ſalt and other impurities it may contain. After this o- 1 
A ater ages have found that ſtones which have cryſtal for] peration, it is dried and ſent abroad in form of a black powder, 1 
er- their balis make a finer glaſs than ſang, of this kind are] conſiſting of grains of different ſizes. Some of theſe grains [| 
el flints, c. but theſe all are ſo expenſive in their prepara-| are very rough in every part of their ſurface, and others have Fþ 
tion, that ſand is {till uſed in much greater abundance than | one fide only rough, the others perfectly ſmooth and glofly, 14 
we any other ingredient. All the preparation it requires, is, | Their figure is very ir regular, and reſembles that of the | 
2 mat it be well waſhed before it is uſed; which much of | grains of common fa2d only; the grains of this Indian ſand 
wn hs is uſed is found ready to their hands, being brought] are uſually ſmaller than thoſe of our common ſands. | 
arſe om the ſhores and beds of rivers. Theſe little lumps have neither taſte nor ſmell, and are fo 
ur glaſs-houſes, in London, uſe for their white glaſs the] friable, that they are eaſily reduced to an impalpable powder 
= common white /and uſed in writing, and have it from Maid-| by rubbing. Some of the particles are ſtrongly attracted by 
81 one in Kent in vaſt quantities. For their green glaſs they] the loadſtone, and others are fo inactive as to be ſcarce at 
_ = * common coarſe and greeniſh looking ſand, of which] all affected by it. Thoſe particles, which are of the deepeſt 
a ce are vaſt ſtrata at Woolwich. Merret's Notes on Neri, duſky black, are moſt of all affected by the loadſtone; thoſe 
k P. 260, £2 | which are not affected by it, ſeem rather of the colour of 
*. h al — ſand is a very good addition by way of manure to] lead, of a bluiſh black and ſhining ; theſe are in the greateſt 
— orts of clay lands, it warms them, and makes them quantity, and the others are ſelected from among theſe by 
oo — 2 and looſe. The beſt ſand for the farmers uſe is| the loadſtone. Phil. Tranf., No 4.72. p. 298. R 
ich 3 is waſhed by rains from roads, or hills, or that Muſchenbroek conſidering that ſome of the particles of this F 
2 that jv is taken from the beds of rivers ; the common and] ſand had fo ſtrong a magnetic virtue, and others ſcarce any 
4 with d ug in pits never anſwers nearly ſo well. Sand mixed] at all, was tempted to try whether it might not be poſſible 


— much better than laid on alone: and a very 
SUPPL, Tom, * by covering the bottom of ſheep 


to increaſe the like virtue in theſe laſt, and after ſome trials 
he found a way to ſucceed in this attempt; ſuſpecting, that 
T2 ch 


S AN 
chere might be too great a quantity of ſulphur adhering to 
the ſand, to ſuffer it to be turned into any metalline regulus 
by a long continuance in an open fire; he mixed it with 
half its quantity of pot-aſh, and toaſted it in an open cru- 
cible about two hours: after this the ſalt being waſhed away 


with common water the ſand was found to be much blacker 
than before, and about one fourth of it was now endued 


with a very powerful magnetic force. 
The alt, has a great ſhare in making this ſand magnetic after 


burning; for a burning of it, without that admixture, is 
found to zive it, indeed, ſome power of this kind, but it 
is very little, 3 

There is another matter, however, which being mixed with 
this ſand, contributes yet greatly more to its virtue, this is 
black ſoap. This ſand being mixed with an equal quantity 
of black ſoap is to be put into a crucible, and placed in a 
gentle fire, where the ſoap will ſwell and bubble up; as 
Hon as this is over, and the moiſture all evaporated, the 
fire is to be increaſed, and the matter kept red hot, about 
half an hour, or a little longer than that; then the crucible 
being taken out, and cooled, the remainder is to be waſhed, 
and this will be then a black powder ; every grain of which 
is magnetical, and chat very beautifully. If the operation 
be ever ſo many times repeated on the ſame ſand, the power 


remains the ſame in it, neither being increaſed nor leſſened | 


by all the work. 

A mixture of one third of this ſand, one third of black 
ſoap, and one third of ſalt of tartar, treated in the ſame 
manner as the former, ſeems to increaſe the virtue of mag- 
netiſm yet farther in the ſand, than when treated with the 
ſoap alone ; beef ſuet mixed with the /and gives it much of 
the magnetic virtue, after melting and burning it away on 
the fire; and common pitch treated in the ſame manner 
with it, yet greatly increaſes it. If it be too long kept over 
the fire, with .any of theſe mixtures, the virtue decreaſes, 
and if not long enough, it does not ariſe to its utmoſt 
height; ſo that experiments only can ſettle the true degree of 
heat, neceſlary to its greateſt perfection. n | 
The greateſt power that can be given to this ſand, in this 


quality of magnetiſm, is, however, to be given in the fol- 


lowing manner. Mix together equal parts of the ſand, and 
of . Jy pitch, frankincenſe, and rape oil, put this into a 
crucible, and lute it well in all parts, then place it for an 
hour in a reverberatory furnace: when this is cooled, there 
will be found black grains of the ſand, between black coals 
of the oily matter, which, when ſeparated, will leap up to 
the magnet, when held at ſome diſtance over them ; and 
ſhew, in all reſpects, the ſtrongeſt magnetic virtue, that we 
know communicable to this ſubſtance. 

It might appear, from this experiment, that the ſand grew 
more ſenſible of the magnet, as its particles more approach- 
ed to the nature of ſteel ; but on making the trial by calcin- 
ing the ſand with the ingredients uſed to turn iron into ſteel, 
ſuch as chimney ſoot, ſea ſalt, powdered charcoal and 
aſhes, it acquired ſome magnetic virtue indeed, but not 
nearly ſo great as that given it by the laſt proceſs, or by 


the ſimply mixing it with bluiſh ſoap before the calcination. 


After theſe experiments, the queſtion naturally occurs, of 
what can this /and be. It has been ſuppoſed by ſome, to be 


the granulz or fragments of load-ſtones, or the ſeparated | 


particles, which when concreted into a maſs, afford the 


common magnet; but this can by no means be the caſe, 


ſince common load-ſtones loſe of their force, by being cal- 


cined with the very ingredients which render this magnetic ; | 


and indeed the phznomena it affords on experiments are 
ſo very ſingular, that it is not eaſy to determine any thing 
about it. | | | 

There are ſeveral parts of the world which afford this ſand, 


but with ſome difference in the figure of its grains, and 


their magnetic virtue. Beſide Perſia it is found on the ſhores 
of Virginia; another ſort of it is found about Italy, and 
very common at Leghorn ; this is very magnetic. There 
are two ſorts of it found in the river Eber in Haſſia, of which 
one is like the Italian, but the other conſiſts of large grains, 
almoſt as big as hempſeed, but having very little virtue, A 
very ſtrong ſort is found in Dalmatia, near old Raguſa; and 
83 future enquiries will ſnew, that there are yet many 
more kinds of it differing in ſtrength and ſize. Phil. Tranſ. 
No 432. p. 301. | | 

SAND bags, in the military art, are bags of earth or ſand, con- 


taining about a cubical foot; they are uſed for raiſing para- 


ts in haſte, or to repair what is beaten down. 

They are alſo of uſe when the ground is rocky, and affords no 
earth to carry on their approaches, becauſe. they can eaſily 
be brought from far off, and removed at will. 

The ſmaller ſand-bags hold about half a cubical foot of 
earth, and ſerve to be placed upon the ſuperior talus of the 
parapet, to cover thoſe that are behind, who fire through 
the embraſſures, or intervals, which are left betwixt them. 


SAND flood, a term uſed by the people of Suffolk, and ſome 


other parts of England, to expreſs a miſchief to which they 
are ſubject, by having their lands covered with vaſt quan- 
tities of ſad, rolling in upon them like a deluge of water. 


| Inevitably ruined by the deluge of this dry fort, are alſo 


Ing hill, and covering only a few acres, perhaps eight or 
ten, will, before it has travelled four miles forward, which 


. have had the ſand raiſed twenty feet high, have found it 
ſtop its increaſe; and then having manured this adventitious 


8 


SanD-lands, a term uſed by our farmers to expreb fuch 
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Mr. Wright, a ſufferer by one of theſe delugee, gives à yi... 
* account of them in the Philoſophical TranfaGion. 
n the neighbourhood of the plains, ſubject to this miſch; Be 
there are always hills which are made up of /and, and 800 
covered with a thin turf. The plains themſelves, which 3. 


ich ale 
having only the ſame ſort of thin turf on them, e 
pable of producing very good crops, and ſtanding all com- 
mon accidents. : "6 
Violent winds break through the turf that covers theſe hills 
and then the /and lying looſe and naked, is ſoon carricy 
down upon the plains, where it covers and buries the graſs 
and in a very little time eats through the light turf, and 
mixing itſelf with the /and underneath, becomes one bed of 
this dry matter never to be covered with a turf again. 4 
large body of ſand being thus got together, nothing ſtops its 
progreſs ; but it at every ftorm rolls over more and more 
ground, fo that in a few years it extends itſelf a vaſt way ; 
eſpecially where the ground, over which it paſſes, is of the 
ſame ſandy nature, and only covered with a thin turf, 

In ſome parts of Suffolk the ground encourages this change 
ſo greatly, that a bed of /and broke looſe from a neighbour. 


it does in a ſmall courfe of years, deluge a thouſand actes, 
It travels down hill faſter than any way elſe, but will 
not be ſtopped by aſcent, but will move up the ſteepeſt hill 
only that it requires more time. The making of fences, 
in the common way, to keep it out is vain. It runs through 
the hedges, and ſiies over the tops of the banks; and When 
it reaches 2a village, in its courſe, will bury the cottage, 
unleſs preſerved at more charge than they are worth. I: 
will in a very little time beat up to the eaves of a houſe, of 
the low kind, that are uſually built in country villages, and 
has often weight enough to break down walls in its paſſage. 
'The beſt way of ſtopping its progreſs is by hedges of furze, 
planted one over another as they become levelled ; theſe, if 
well kept up, will, by degrees, ſtop or divert the progreß; 
and ſome who have tried this, with reſolution, after they 


ſoil with dung, found it as good ground as that which made 
the ſurface before. | 
About Thetford the villages were wholly deſtroyed by this 
about ninety years ago ; and the branch of the river Ouſe, 
called then Thetford river, fo blocked up by it, that very 
ſmall veſſels only could go up it, where very large ones uſe! | 
before. The river has been of great ſervice in ſtopping its 
progreſs into Norfolk, where otherwiſe its courſe would hare 
carried it, and its vaſt ſpreading ſideways in proportion of 
its going forward, would have made it bury vaſt quantities 
of land in a very few years. 
The moſt probable conjecture, as to the cauſe of this ſtrange 
ſort of deluge in theſe parts of England, is, that this por- 
tion of the county of Suffolk lies eaſt north eaſt of a part 
of the great level of the fens, and is by this expoſed to vel) 
impetuous winds, which acquire more than ordinary force, 
by their paſſing through ſo. large a tract of country uninter- 
rupted ; the ftorms ſecm to be one great cauſe of the mi 
chief, and the ſandy nature of the foil the other. 1! 
are old ſtories in the country, of ſuits at Jaw commenced 
among the farmers, for grounds blown out of the owner 
poſſeſſion; but the people who gain this ſort of wander 
land are the greateſt ſufferers. A little ſand ſprinkled h. 
the winds over a tract of land, where there is a bed d 
ſand under the turf, ſoon eats through that obſtacie ; 8 
what was at firſt only a thin coat of ſand, becomes then! 
deep plain of it, capable of being blown away to the depth 
of eight, ten, twenty, or more feet, and is carried oe 
every thing in its progreſs before the winds, when once & 
ken up by them. Phil. Tranſ. No 37, 
AND-gavel, a payment due to the lord of the manor of Rod 
ley, in the county of Glouceſter, for liberty granted to de 
tenant to dig ſand, for their common uſe. Blount. 


pom as conſiſt wholly of a pure ſheer ſand. 
This is of different colours, as white, blackiſh, reddiſh, ot 
yellowiſh, and is very different in its nature, and in the 112 
of its particles, ſome being harſher and ſome milder, ® 
ſome very light, ſeeming only to be mere duſt. The grey 
black, and <A — ſand- lands are the worſt of al 
and generally are found on heaths and commons. f 
velly lands approach much to the nature of thele, and tho# 
which conſiſt of largeſt ſtones, and are mixed W 
harſheſt ſands, are of all the moſt barren. * 
The propereſt plants for arable land, of this kind, are 2 
oats, rye, black wheat, and turneps. The natural product 
. yours is quick graſs, ſorrel, broom, furze, fern, 
eath. | 
The beſt manure for them is either marl, or ſuch oe bt 
will break with the froſts. Cow dung is alſo a good e 
for theſe lands, and many uſe with ſucceſs chalk, mud, 
the half rotten ſtraw from dunghils, | When 
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er has a mind to raiſe corn on theſe lands, | moſt pure, and are generally of a fine white; the others 

olga gpl mig Peng as the clays ; (ſee CLA Y-ands) but] not unfrequently are tinged bluiſh or yellow, and have fome- 
we Lac they are over- run with broom, furzes, and ſuch fort} times ſome of the melted matter of the ſciarri blended 
of —_ marl is to be laid on in great quantities. This] among the maſs, and filling up ſome of the cavities. In 
1 the practice in Staffordſhire, and by it they rid themſelves | the catalogue of the ſpecimens of ſubſtances thrown out of 
at dale troubleſome weeds, and procure good crops of | Mount Ætna in one of its eruptions, and ſent as a preſent 
work: though at ſome expence. | to the Royal Society, we find mention of ſeveral pieces of 
The firſt ſowing of this land is with black wheat, and for | ſandiver, but without any particular deſcription. Phil. 
this they make three fallowings in winter, and ſtir them in| 'Iranf. Ne 53. | 
the May following; at this time they ſow them, allowing SANDYX (Cycl.)— Though the generality of authors have 
one buſhel of ſeed to an acre, which generally yields them| taken this to be only a name for the fine red colour, ſome 
ſixty again. Then once plewing theſe lands, after this crop have plainly uſed it for a bluiſh green. | 
is off, they are fit to ſow rye on, | Strabo tells us, that the colours uſed by painters, in his 
In Oxfordſhire they ſeldom give theſe lands more than two| time, and called armenium piclorium, was of a bluiſh green 
fallowings for wheat, except they are very much over-run| colour, and that it was called ſandycis metallum by ome. 
with weeds ; and they efteem the white and lammas wheat Thus the word zarnch was made to expreſs the ſame two 
the moſt agreeable for this ſort of land, and then after a fal- / things with the addition of the yellow orpiment ; and Avi- 
low rathripe barley. They afterwards generally fallow them ſenna deſcribes them all together, telling us, that zarnich is 
every other year, and reckon them unfit for beans and] yellow, red, or green. The two firſt of theſe colours are 
peas, though they ſometimes ſow them with winter vetches.| natural to Zarnich, as the name of orpiment ; and there is, 
If they ſow peas on them, they eſteem the rathripe kinds | indeed, a greeniſh zarnich now alſo known in the world, 
the beſt. but that was unknown in his times ; and, we find, that he 
In Herefordſhire they are much ſubject to moſs growing] meant the lapis armenus by the green zarnich. 
upon their ſandy lands, and they make a great improvement SANE memory, i. e. Perfect and ſound memory to do any 
by burning it on the ground, and mixing the aſhes with lime, | lawful act. 
which they then plow in. SANGUINALIS lapis, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone, 
They generally ſow them with rye after this manure, and deſcribed by Monardes, and other authors, and celebrated 
that yields a very great increaſe upon them, and brings on a for its great virtues againſt hxmorrhages. 
BY very good kind of graſs, if they are laid down after a crop It is of the Jaſper kind, and is properly to be called an ac- 
=_ or two. Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 70. cidental heliotrope, being of a duſky green, ſpotted and 

BB SANDAL-bricks. See the article BRICK. | veined with red; and differing in nothing from our com- 
B SANDALIGERULI, among the antients, ſervants whoſe bu-| mon heliotropes, which are brought from the Eaſt-Indies, 
2 ſineſs it was to carry their maſter's or miſtreſs's ſandals.| but in that it is leſs tranſparent and coarfer. Sec the article 


& Pitiſc. in voc. See SANDAL, Cycl. | HELIOTROPE. 5 
E SANDAPELONES, among the Romans, a kind of porters SANGUINARIA, Bloodtvort, a name given by many botanical 
1 who were employed in carrying the bier called ſandapila. authors to the lapathum ſangui neun, or bloody dock, from 


Pitiſc. in voc. See Sa N DAPILA. | the red veins in its leaves; and by ſome to the corny cer- 
SANDAPILA, among the Romans, a ſort of bier uſed for vinum, or buckſhorn plantain, from its ſuppoſed virtues. 
carrying out the bodies of people of low circumſtances. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


Tt was not a bed, but a kind of wooden cheſt, made of a|SANGUINARIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
few boards nailed together, and was uſually burnt along with] the characters of which are theſe. The ſpatha is compoſed 
the body. Pitiſc. in voc. „ | of two leaves, and is oval and concave, and ſhor:er than 
SANDARACH, (Cycl.) in the works of ſome of the antients, a] the flower. The flower conſiſts of eight oblong and ob- 
name by which the yellow matter collected on the legs of bees] tuſe petals ; they ſtand very wide expanded, and the inner 
is called; others of them called it erithace and ſome ambroſia. | ones are narrower than the outer. The ſtamina are nume- 
We uſually eſteem this to be wax; but the experiments of | rous ſimple nlaments, ſhorter than the flower. The an- 
Reaumur, and others, evidently prove, that it is not real theræ are ſimple. The germen of the piſtil is oblong and 
wax; though it contains the matter of which wax is to be] compreſſed. There is no ſtyle. The ſtigma is thick 
made: it is only the farina of flowers, collected into lumps,| furrowed, with ſtriæ all along, and equals the ſtamina in 
and probably ſerves the bees as food ; and after it has afforded| height. The fruit is an oblong capſule, compoſed of two 
em nouriſhment, ſuffers ſome change in their bowels, by valves, and containing many round ſeeds. Linnæi Gen. 
which it is converted into the ſubſtance we call wax.| Plant. p. 227. Dillen, Hort. Eltham, p. 252. | 
Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. V. 10. p. 510. See PAIN abeile. SAN GUINEA, a name given by ſome of the chemiſts to 
Gum SANDARACH is eſteemed good in diarrhœas and hzxmor-| nitre. See NITRE. | | 
rhages, its doſe being from ten grains to half a drachm. It|SANGUINEOUS fevers, a term uſed by the medical writers 
1s alſo ſometimes preſcribed in gonorrhœas and the fluor| to expreſs a kind of fever, in which there is always a ple- 
albus. See SANDARUS, infra. | thora, or fullneſs of blood, which nature is attempting to 
SANDARESUS, in natural hiſtory, a gem, the chief pro-| leflen by means of this accelerated motion of it, either by 
perty of which, according to Pliny, is its being pellucid, forming ſome hemorrhage, or by turowing a part of it off 
and containing in its ſubſtance a kind of gold coloured glo- in form of ſweat. It is very obvious ta reaſon, therefore, 
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F ules ; which are likewiſe tranſparent, when ſeen betwixt| that bleeding is the firſt thing neceſſary in theſe fevers. The Ah 
's one and the fire. Hofm. Lex. univ. in voc. continent fevers, ſuch as the ephemera and ſynocha, are of 4 
0 SANDARUS, in the materia medica, the original name of | this kind. Zunker”s Conſp. Med. p. 252. a 
by the gum, which later ages have, by corruption of the name, |[SANGUINEROLA, in ichthyology, a name given by the | | 
cl called ſandarax or ſandaracha. The latter name is pecu-| Italians to the phoxinus, or minow. Artedi makes this a „ 
nd liarly improper, as it confounds this innocent gum with a] ſpecies of cyprinus. 40! 
\ 2 Poiſonous mineral of the arſenic or orpiment kind. It has the Italian name from the blood red colour which 1 
0 The Arabians are not eaſily to be underſtood in what they ſay] diſplays itſelf under its belly. Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 268. | 
yer of this gum, Some deſcribe it as a diſtinct gum from all] See PHoxinus. ; | [+ 
ta- others, and ſay that it reſembled amber in its colour and [SANGUINUS, in botany, a name given by ſome of the an- 38 
Properties; this ſeems to expreſs properly what we at this time| tients to the birch tree, from the deep reddiſh black colour 20 
od- call ſandaracha, which has much of the appearance of yellow | of its twigs. Pliny calls it /angurneus frutex, and not un- ! * 
the 8 and therefore cannot be wholly unlike amber; but, as] derſtanding that it was the ſame with the birch, mentions 1 
| Al 10 gum was uſed in varniſh, and ſeveral other gums were] the name of that tree immediately after it, as if different 
uch ] o uſed for the ſame purpoſe, theſe writers, according from it. The Italians ſtill call the birch ſanguino; and ſome ”n 
o their uſual cuſtom of attributing the ſame name to dif: authors, from the redneſs of the twigs of ſome ſpecies of 73 
, Of _ things, which had the fame properties, have ſome-| the alaternus, have called that ſhrub the ſanguinus albus. * 
ſue = called the cancamum by this name, and ſometimes| Some have ſuppoſed that this name was uſed to expreſs the = 
an ray th, Gum lacca has often been called alſo by this name| birch tree alſo, but erroneouſly ; for though the bark of the |. 
160 key eſe authors ; and the context only can clear up what is| body of that tree is ſometimes white, there was no reaſon 
al — when either the word ſandarus or cancamum, or ver- for adding that epithet to the word ſanguinus, which not 
Gr 8 AND: uſed. ; being uſed for any other tree, could nced no diſtinction. 
thoſe SO TER, in natural hiſtory, a kind of gem mentioned! The Romans, and many other nations, uſed this tree as we 
| tf fler ny, with gold coloured globules in it that ſhone like] do, for the puniſhment of children's faults ; and it is poſ- 
: ſoy * — were in number and diſpoſition not unlike the] ſible that the name ſanguinus might be given it on this 
whit SANDIVE. Hein. Lex. in voc. occaſion. Pliny, lib. 16. cap. 36. 
duch eredit = (Cydl,)—It is reported, by many authors of great SANGUIPURGIUM, a name given by ſome authors to a 
, ad rin 5 t this ſalt, in its genuine form, and no way dif. flight ſpecies of fever which was judged ſalutary, and only 
—_ 2 as is ſeparated from glaſs, is thrown out in] ſerving to purge and cleanſe the blood. 
lay 0 and li undance in the eruptions of the burning mountains, |JANGUIS draconis herba, in botany, a name by which ſome 
ane or in 2 in lumps of a ſpungy texture and great ſize, authors call the lapathum ſanguincum, or bloody dock. 
, out at On hes ones among the Burri and aſhes thrown . Bauhin, Vol. 2. p. 988. 


times. The more firm and ſolid pieces are the SANGUISORBA, in the Lipnzan ſyſtem of botany, the 1 | 
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* SANEIRA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 


of a diſtin genus of plants, the characters of which are 
theſe. The cup is a perianthium, compoſed of two very 
ſhort leaves, placed oppoſite one to another, and falling with 
the flower. The flower is a ſingle petal, divided into four 
oval obtuſely pointed ſegments, which cohere only at their 
lower extremities. The ſtamina are four filaments, broad 
in the upper part, and of the ſame length with the flower. 
The antherz are ſmall and roundiſh, The germen of the 
piſtil is ſquare, and ſituated between the cup and the 
flower. The ftyle is ſlender, and extremely ſhort ; and the 
ſtigma obtuſe, The fruit is a capſule containing two cells, 
filled with very ſmall ſeeds. Lianer Gen. Plant. p. 46. | 

SANGUISUGA, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors 
expreſs the Hirudo, or leech. Charlt. Inſ. p. 62. See the 
article HIRUDo, 

SANGUISUGUM, a name given by ſome barbarous authors 
to a diſorder of the heart, ſuppoſed to ariſe from its retain- 
ing an abundant quantity of blood. 


SANICULA, ſanicle, in botany, the name of a genus of the 


umbelliferous plants, the characters of which are theſe. 
The flower is compoſed of ſeveral petals, which are diſpoſed 
in a circular form, and have their points bending inwards. 
Theſe ſtand upon a cup, which finally becomes a fruit com- 
poſed of two echinated ſeeds, which are gibboſe on one 
ſide, and flat on the other. Many of the flowers of the 
plants of this genus are barren. 1 
The ſpecies of ſanicle, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe. 1. The common wood ſaricle ; and 2. the Canada 
fanicle, with very large and jagged leaves. Tourn. Inſt, 
. 326. | 
The medical writers all agree in celebrating this plant, as 
one of the greateſt vulneraries we have of our own growth. 
They recommend it for the healing freſh wounds and ero- 
ſions; and many go ſo far, as to talk of fiſtulas having been 
cured, by injecting a decoction of it: but the modern prac- 
tice of ſurgery has fallen upon very different methods of 
practice, in theſe cafes, from their predeceſſors, and in con- 
ſequence of that, the whole tribe of vulnerary herbs are diſ- 
regarded, | 
SANIDIUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of foſ- 
fils, of the claſs of the ſelenitæ, but neither of the rhomboi- 
dal nor columnar kinds, nor any other way diſtinguiſhable 
| — its external figure, being made up of ſeveral plain flat 
plates. 
The word is derived from the Greek, Lade, tabella, a 
flat thin plate or table, and expreſſes a body made up only 
of ſuch plates. And the fglenite of this genus are of no 
determinate form, nor conſiſt of any regular number of 
planes or angles, but are merely flat, broad, and thin plates 
or tables, compoſed of other yet thinner plates, like the 
tales, but diſtinguiſhed from thoſe bodies by this, that theſe 
plates are made up of arangements of flender fibres, diſpoſed 
obliquely, but in uninterrupted lines acroſs the body. 
The ſelenitz having been always eſteemed (when meant of 
this claſs of bodies, for ſome have applied the word to cer- 
tain ſpars and other ſubſtances) regularly figured foſſils, this 
genus has been overlooked by authors, and the ſpecimens of 
it which occurred, looked on as bodies of a different claſs, 
as ſpars or tales. Their not fermenting with acids, how- 
ever, determines them not to be ſpars; and their obliquely 
ſtriated ſtructure, their want of elaſticity, and their readily 
cCalcining in the fire, diſtinguiſh them from the talcs, and 
ſhew them to be true and genuine ſelenitæ. Hill's Hiſt. 
of Foſſ. p. 122. | ee 
Of this genus there are only two known ſpecies, the one 
colourleſs and pellucid, the other whitiſh and opake. The 
firſt is found pretty frequently about Oxford, as alſo in North- 
amptonſhire, Yorkſhire, and other counties; the other is 
very common in all parts of Germany, and is found alſo in 
Leiceſterſhire, and ſome other parts of England, but with 
us it is not common. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 144, 145. 
SANIS, Lane, among the Greeks, a kind of puniſhment, in- 
flicted by binding the malefactor faſt to a piece of wood. 
Potter, Archzol. Græc. Tom. I. p. 131. 


plant, of which the China root, uſed in medicine, is the 
root. Kemp. Amen. Exot. p. 781. 

SANS pareille, in conchyliology, the name of a peculiar ſpe- 
cies of buccinum, which has its mouth opening a contrary 
way to that of all other buccina. This is a ſingle ſpecies 
among the recent buccina, but we find more than one kind 


with this peculiarity among the foſſile ſhells, and that in great | 


abundance in many places in England. 

SANTALUM, (Oel. ) in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 

the characters of which are theſe. The perianthium is a 
narrow rim, ſtanding on the germen of the piſtil, and rightly 
indented into four ſegments. The flower is monopetalous, 
and of the campanulated kind; its edge is divided into five 
acute ſegments. The ſtamina are eight filaments ; they 
ſtand on the upper part of the tube of the flower, and ate 
alternately one ſhorter than another. The antherz are ſim- 
ple. The germen of the pitti] is turbinated. The ſtyle is 
of the length of the ſtamina z and the ſtigma is ſimple. The 

© fruit is a berry, Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 164. 


SAN 


SANTEO, in botany, a name given by the people of Cuine, 
to an herb, which they eſteem remarkably good in all diſc, 
of the eyes, the herb being boiled in water, and the «+, 
waſhed with it. The leaves of this grow in pairs, oPpo- 
ſite one to another, and have no footſtalks, The joints, ; 
ſettings on of the leaves, are blackiſh, and they are of the 
ſize and ſhape of thoſe of the laurel. Philoſoph, Tranſat 
No 202. | 

SANTOLINA, female fouthernwoed, in botany, the name cf 
a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The 
flower is of the floſculous kind, and is of a globoſe ſhape 
The ſeveral ſmall floſcules, it is compoſed of, are divided 
each into ſeveral ſegments at the end, and are placed upon 
the embryos, with imbricated leaves between them, and the 
whole contained in a ſcaly cup of a ſemiorbicular figure 
The embryos ripen into ſeeds, which have no down, and th 
flowers are larger than thoſe of the wormwood, or abrotz- 
num. 

The ſpecies of ſantolina, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe. 1. The common ſantolina with cylindric vermicy. 
lated leaves. 2. The ſaxtol:za with hairy woolly leaves, and 
with large flowers. 3. The ſantolina with heath, or ſavin. 
like leaves. 4. The cypreſs leaved ſantolina. 5. The ereep- 
ing hoary ſantolina. 6. The ſantolina with leſs hoary leave, 
7. The ſantolina with duiky green leaves, and ſulphur co- 
loured flowers. 8. The ſantolina with duſky green leaves, 
and gold yellow flowers. 9. The great roſemary leaved ſq- 
telina. 10. The leſſer roſemary leaved ſantolina. 11, Ihe 
corymbiferous African ſantolina with a large coronopus leaf, 
12. The corymbiferous African ſantolina with a ſmaller co- 
ronopus leaf. 13. The Spaniſh camomile leaved fantoling, 
And 14. the Cretic ſantolina with vermiculated leaves. Turn, 
Init. p. 460. | 

Santo!ina has the ſame virtues aſcribed to it with the mal: 
ſoutherutocod. See SouTHERN WOOD. 5 

It is alſo particularly recommended in uterine complaint. 
It is uſed to deſtroy worms; and the powder of the dried 
leaves, half a drachm for the doſe, and to be continued for 
a conſiderable time, is eſteemed good in the fluor albus ; alſo 
in pleuriſies and peripneumonies. | 

SANTTONICUM ſemen, in the materia medica. See the article 
CHOUAN, | | f | | 

SANT SI, in botany, a name given by the Chineſe to a plant, 
famous among them for its medicinal virtues. 

It is deſcribed by the writers, who have been on the ſpot, 
in ſo remarkable a manner, that it cannot eafily be mi- 
taken, provided their deſcriptions are juſt, They tell us 
that it grows wild on the mountains in ſome of the provinces 
of China, and. that each root of it uſually ſends up eigit 
ſtalks, the middle one greatly higher than the reſt. 
They have no branches, and have each only three leaves 2t 
the top, and the middle ſtalk bears cluſters of lowers. The 
root they ſay is four inches thick, and puſhes out ſeveral 
ſide branches, of the thickneſs of a finger. The bark af 
theſe roots is rough and brown, and their internal part wit 
and yellow. | 

The ſmall roots only are uſed in medicine, the great 9ncs 
being ſeldom ſound. The plant flowers in the month d 
July, and the ſpring ſeaſon is accounted the belt for taking 
up the roots. 

The way of multiplying the plant is fo cut the great 0% 
into ſlices tranſverſely, and plant theſe an inch deep 1 ? 
good ſoil; they will ſoon ſhoot up the natural number o 
branches, and in three years the plant will grow to its ut 
moſt perfection. . 

The great uſe of the plant is in hæmorrhages, in which cale 
it is {aid to be almoſt infallible. Obſerv. fur les Cout. & 
F Aſie. 

SAP Cycl.—Courſe of the Sap, a term uſed by gardne!s aud 
nurſery men to expreſs the current of the {ap in trees. 5 
This has been generally ſuppoſed to run in an equable 4 
even manner; but Mr. Fairchild has ſhewn, that it 4 
an irregular, and even contrary motion to its firſt ap a 
This is a diſcovery of more real uſe in gardening, | 7 
might at firſt thought be imagined z fince this accurate 2 
perimenter obſerves, that by means of it he could 0 : 
barren trees fruitful, and decaying trees healthful, af i # 
der the ſyſtem of gardening much better in itſelf, and m 
uſeful to the public. | | 3 
The laureola grafted on the mezereon, and the . 
oak of Virginia upon the common Engliſh oak; both 11 
hold their leaves all the winter, and are in good po 
flouriſhing, though: grafted on trees which drop their "1b 
in winter. This plainly ſhews that the juices riſe up chet- 
in winter, even in thoſe trees which drop their leaves, © that 
wiſe theſe grafted ever-greens muſt have ſtarve - 

ſeaſon. * | | ed on the 

If all the variety of foreign oaks were to be graſt 1 laſt 

Engliſh oak, it would make the timber more firm 57 as the 

ing than it is, when raiſed from foreign acorns 3 or 1 ft 

crab ſtock makes the wood of the apple more firm _ , 

ing, than that of the apple ſtock, and the peaches | of 

monds, budded on plums, are more laſting than © +. 
mber, > 0d 


peach ſtalks: ſo, by the contrary rule, all firm ti 


SAP FP 


ed on ſpungy ſtocks, would be made worſe than it would | the hνHQve l pitch tree, plainly errs, becauſe that tree can- 


be on its own bottom; as if the Engliſh elm were grafted not bear eſculent nuts, or anſwer to the reſt of the deſerip- i 
upon the Dutch elm, it would partake ſo much of the na- tion. | = | ; 
ture of the ſtock, as to be a ſpungy wood, and not fit for | SAPO amygdalinzs, almond ſeap, a new form of medicine got 1 
the uſes it is uſually put to. much into uſe of late in nephritic caſes, and made to ſupply 1 


In grafting the New-England cedar, or juniper, upon the the place of the common hard ſoap tor internal uſes, in a 

3 Virginia cedar, this experimenter found that the branch] more determinate manner for the phyſician, aud a more 

1 which was grafted, being left ſeveral inches below the graft- | cleanly one for the patient. ; 

$4 ing, that part continued growing, as well as the upper part | Ir is thus made. "Take any quantity of freſh oil of al- 
above the grafting. 'The viburnum was another ſubject of monds, and thrice its quantity of ſoap Ices ; digeſt them to- 
his experiments. On bending down the top of this tree, gether in ſuch a heat as will make them but juſt boil, wich- 
and burying its upper branches in the earth, theſe became | in a few hours the oil and lees will be united, and the liquor 
roots, and the proper roots were by degrees removed out of | will ſoon after become ropy, and ſomething tranſparent, 
the ground as theſe took place. All the roots became | and will coo] into the conlittence of a Jelly ; then throw in 
branches, and finally the tree became inverted, and grew as | ſea ſalt till the boiling liquor has loſt its ropineſs; con- 
well as in its natural ſtate. | tinue the boiling till drops of the liquor being received up- 
A pear tree being inarched upon two pear ſtocks, continu- | on a tile, the water is ſeen to ſeparate frcely from the coa- 
ed in a flouriſhing ſtate, even when the root was raiſed out | gulated {cap ; then take away the tire, and the /oap will riſe 
of the ground, and it received no nouriſhment, but from to the top of the water, and is to be taken off for uſe. Pen- 
the two inarched branches. 'I'his tree, after it had ſtood | berton's College Diſpenſ. p. 184. 
ſome years in this condition, puſhed out new ſuckers from | SAPONACEA terra, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed by ſome 
the root ; which proves, that the branches are as uſeful to] to expreſs a kind of native alkali /t, of the nature of the 
ſupply the root with nouriſhment, as that is to ſupply the nitre, or natron of the antients, which is found on the fur- 
branches; and hence it is no wonder that ſo many trees | face of the earth, mixed with dirt, &c. in the neighbourhood 
miſcarry in planting, when there are no branches left on the | of Smyrna, and thence called by ſome Smyrna earth. 
head, Philoſ. Tranſ. N* 384. p. 127. | It is found principally in two places near Duraclea, a large 

8APA, among the Romans, new wine boiled to the third part | open village, about fix leagues to the eaſtward of Smyrna; 
of its firſt quantity. Pitiſc. in voc. and in a very flat plain, about a league weſtward from the 

SAPINDUs, the ſoapberry tree, in botany, the name of a] river Hermus. It is at firſt gathering, a fine whitiſh %, 
genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The which of itſelf boils up, as it were, out of the ground. It 
flower is of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral | is always gathered before ſun-riſe, and only in mornings in 
petals, arranged in a circular form; theſe are uſually four in| which there falls no dew ; ſo that a ſtock ſufficient for the 
number, and the cup is alſo compoſed of four leaves. The | whole year muſt be laid in during the ſummer months. It 
piſtil ariſes from the cup, and finally becomes a round | comes up in ſome places an inch or two above the ſurſace 


y 
is 


fruit, which encloſes a ſtone of the ſame ſhape, with a round- | of the ground, but when the ſun riſes upon it, it dries and 
By th kernel in it. 185 falls down again. The earth producing it lies lo in both 
ns. There is only one known ſpecies of this genus, which is] places, and in winter is waſhy. It is thinly covered with 


the ſcapberry tree with leaves growing to an alated rib. | graſs. - | | 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 659. . | | | It may be ſuſpected, at firſt ſight, that the neighbouring fea 
The berries of this tree are uſed as ſoap; they are of the] impregnates this earth about Hermus, but the ground which 
ſize of a muſket-bullet, and are uſed in wafhing without | produces it, and lies about Duraclea, is fo far ſrom the ſea, 
any admixture of ſalt or oil. They perform the office of | that it overthrows this ſpeculation 3 though every morning 
ſoap very well, as to the cleanſing the linnen, but they rot | in ſummer the earth be ſwept clean of this /, the next 
It in time. | morning always produces a new Crop. 

The negroes in general uſe them for their coarſe apparel, | Dr. Smyth, who made experiments upon this ſalty informs 
which bears them much better than the finer linnen worn by | us, that three hundred drachms of it being put into a retorc, 


the Europeans. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 96. and this ſet in a ſand-heat with a very fſirong itre for twelve 
SAPINUS, in botany, a name given by ſome of the modern | hours, yielded between five and fix ounces of an infipid 
botanical writers to the fir tree. This does not ſeem, how- | phlegm, of no other ſmell but ſuch as, in all ſuch operati- 


ever, to have been the tree ſo called by the antients. Some | ons, ariſes from the fire. It appeared from this, that the 
of thoſe writers have plainly deſcribed the pine tree under | matter contained no volatile ſalt. After this the quentity of 
this name, and Pliny makes it the denomination of the pitch two hundred drachms, calcined in a German crucible, were 
tree, ſuch as was manured in his time. diſſolved in water. This compoſition of earth and water, 
Matthiolus contends that no peculiar tree was ever called by | boiled into a lixivium, made five hundred drachms, after 1t 
this name, but that what the antients meant by this word, had boiled three hours, and the foul ſcum had been cont:- 
was, that part of the fir, or any other tree of that kind, nually taken off during that time, and been filtratel; the 
which was above the ground, and below the branches. This] cloſe liquor being then evaporatcd to a dryneſs, there re— 
is uſually a ſmocth part of the tree, free from knots; and | mained a pure white fixed alkaline /a/t, of the nature of 

the other part, where the branches grow, was called fru/-| pot-afh. 
terna. Matthiolus grounds this on the authority of Pliny, | The people of the place make ſoap with this earth in the 
but that author errs in this; for that part of the tree was not following manner. They mix three fourths of this earth 
called ſapinus, but expreſſed by the adjective ſappinca. with one ſourth of lime, and then pour boiling water upon 
is is abundantly proved by Vitruvius; and on comparing] the mixture: they ſtir this with a ftick, and there ariſes to 
the text of theſe two authors, it appears that Pliny took | the top a thick browniſh ſubſtance, which they ſcum off; 
| from Vitruvius what he ſays on this ſubject, though he did | they fave this in veſſels by itſelf, They uſe both this and 
this erroneouſly ; for Vitruvius ſays, that this part of the fir | the clear liquor in making ſoap, but this is much ſtronger 
was called ſappinea, becauſe very ſmooth, and free from] than the liquor. They put fifty kintals of oil into a large 
bots, like the ſappinus, or pine. copper boiling veſſel, and kindling a large fire under it, they 
fe <} in another place, diſtinguiſhes between the ſapinus | let the oil boil a little, and then throw in by little and 
= ** The ſappinus he ſeems to make the ſame] little firſt the ſcum of the lye, and afterwards the liquor it- 
be 0 Fee pitch tree, and the ſapinus with the pine, ſelf; though ſometimes they uſe only the one, or only the 
hy in lome other tree of the coniferous kind: he places | other. They continue adding more and more of theſe, till 
— — diſtinction between them, that the ſappinus, when] the oil acquires the conſiſtence of ſoap, which is often ſe- 
We e would never grow up again, but that the ſapinus] veral days. The fire muſt be all this time kept up very 
—_— ſtrong. The ſcum of the lye, and the ſtronger part of the 
ss 0 : e old gloſſaries diſtinguiſh alſo between the /a-| lye itſelf, mix with the oil in the boiling, and the weaker 
i e in this manner, the one being always] part unmixing itſelf, ſinks to the bottom, and is let out 
Phe = the pine, @4v;; and the ſappinus the fir, wwxr.} by a cock prepared for that purpoſe. This is not thrown 
3 ervation of Pliny, of the one of theſe trees growing] away, but is let run upon freſh lime and earth, to make a 
rom the root when cut down, and the other not, is lye for future uſe; and when the ſoap is perfectly made, 


co | op f : 
8 however, to the ſentiments of the reſt of the an-] it is ladled out, and put upon a brick or lime floor to 


Theophraſtus ſ — 3 | 
cut down — ays of both the pine and fir, that when once! The common proportion in the making the ſoap is two loads 


tions the ſ. never thoot up again; and Herodotus men-] of earth, of five kintals each, to fifty kintals of oil, and the 
e end mg thing, as a ſingularity among trees. produce is between omg and eighty kintals of ſoap. The 
A; 6 Japinus ſeems to be only a contraction of ſapapi- | earth is bought at a dollar a load, and the ſoap at 61 a 
vated pin r e by the Latins to the domeſtic or culti- | kintal. There is employed annually, in making ſoap at 
8 1 — the vaſt quantity of juice or ſap it con-] Smyrna, at leaſt ten thouſand kintals of oil. Ihe bringing 
ſapa; 2 Th ad a way of expreſſing this juice by the word | the ſoap earth to Smyrna employs. a thouſand camels, or 
omeſtic bine by eg. has, for the ſame reaſon, called the] fifteen hundred, for cight months of the year, the four ſum- 


nuts uſe 42 3 as the pine tree which bore the pine þ.- mon ſoap houſe produces, at a medium, a thouſand dollars 


f fit, Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 220. p. 230. 
a year clear pro ag | 3 SAPO- 


Juice or (a This e orrus, cegx, a word ſignifying | mer months being too hot for camels to travel in. A com- 


Surrr. Vol. II. and in foods; and Pliny, who calls it 


Fa 
SAP 

S APONARIA, in the materia medica, a name given at dif- 

ferent times to ſeveral plants, which had in ſome fort the 

roperties of ſoap. : | 
Ehe firuthium of the Greek, and herba lanaria of the Ro- 
mans, having ſomewhat of this property, and being uſed in 
the cleaning of wool, ſeveral authors have explained it by 
the word ſaponaria; but this is leaving us as much in the 
dark, as to the plant, as we were before, not at all aſcer- 
taining which, if any of the plants at one time or other ſo 
called, was to be underſtood as being the ſame with the /iru- 
thium. — 
The Greeks have many times called hyſſop by the name ſa- 
ponaria; others have given the ſame name to the anagallis, 
or pimpernel ; and others to ſeveral different plants, which 
they ſuppoſed to have the effects of ſoap, or of nitre, in 
cleanſing of things. . 
None of the plants, however, that we have under the name 
ſaponaria, will at all agree with the Hruthium, or herba la- 
naria, which was a thiſtle; and the very Arabians ſeem not 
to have known it, but have erroneouſly ſuppoſed their can- 
diſi to be it. 

SAPONARIA terra, in mineralogy, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the common fullers earth. Dale's Pharm. p. 19. 
See FULLERS earth, Cycl. and Suppl. 

SAPONARIA terra alba, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 

ſome authors to the common tobaccopipe clay. 
They call the common fullers earth alſo ſaponaria terra, and 
diſtinguiſh it from this by the epithet purpuraſcens ; though 
it has no ſuch colour as purple about it. Kentman's No- 
menclator, foſſ. p. 1. See the article CIMOLIA. 

SAPONARIUM lixivium. See Lix1viuM ſaponarium. 

SAPONEA, a name given by authors to a pectoral medicine 
made of oil of ſweet almonds and ſugar, mixed with the 
diſtilled water of violets. | | 

SAPOTA, in botany, the name by which Plumier calls a ge- 
nus of plants, ſince deſcribed by Linnæus under the name 
of achras, See the article ACHRAS. | 

SAPPAN, in the materia medica, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the wood of the arbor Campechiana, or logwoad 
uſed in dying. Breyn. Prodr. Vol. 2. p. 37. | 

SAPPHIRE, (Cycl.) the name given by the moderns to a 
beautiful pellucid gem of a blue colour : this 1s however ex- 
tremely different from the ſtone the antients knew under 
the name of the ſapphire; for that was no pellucid gem, but 
an opake ſtone of a very deep blue, veined with white, and 
ſpotted with ſmall gold coloured ſpangles, in form of ſtars, 
and was only a more beautiful kind of their cyanus, which 
was the ſtone we call Iapis lazuli. 

The deſcriptions of all the authors of antiquity of the ſtone 
they called the ſapphire, plainly evince this; and hence 
authors of a later date have too haſtily concluded, that our 
ſapphire was wholly unknown to them: but this ſeems a 
very improbable conjecture, and a ſtrict enquiry into their 
writings will ſhew that they have very well deſcribed our 
ſapphire, under the name of the y blue beryl, or beryllus 
at roides; and as it had among them no peculiar gene- 
rical name, it could not have been better named than 
thus; as the beryl is plainly that of all the gems to which 
the ſapphire moſt approaches, and its colour is in the fineſt 
ſpecimens a pure ſæy blue. | 
It is in its moſt perfect ſtate a very elegant and valuable 
gem, and is ſecond only to the diamond in luſtre, hardneſs, 
and price. It is met with of various ſizes, but ſeldom fo 
very ſmall as many of the other gems, and has been ſome- 
times found up to three quarters of an inch in diameter. 
Its more uſual ſtandard is between a ſeventh and a ſixth of 
an inch. Tt is various in figure, being ſometimes found in 
the pebble, and ſometimes in the cryſtal form. Its moſt 
uſual appearance is in ſmall irregularly rounded, or oblong 
fattiſh ſtones, covered with no cruſt, and looking of a 
bright blue, but without the luſtre and fine poliſh of the 
native ruby. It is ſometimes alſo found in beautiful hex- 
angular cryſtals, terminated by hexangular pyramids of a 
fine blue throughout, and naturally of a high poliſh. Some- 
times alſo theſe ſprigs are only coloured at their points, and 
ſometimes they are wholly colourleſs. 
The proper and only colour of the gem is blue; in ſome. 
ſpecimens this is a fine deep colour, like that of the cleareſt 
ſky; and in others it varies into paleneſs in ſhades of all 
degrees, between that and the pure brightneſs and water 
of cryſtal, without the leaſt tinge of colour, but with a 
ſuperior brightneſs, that eaſily diſtinguiſhes it at fight 
from cryſtal, it more than any ſtone approaching to the 
nature of the diamond; and in ſome it has a du | 
neſs; like that of milk: this laſt colour might be ſuppoſed 
owing to a mixture of a fine white earthy matter, but that 
it has been found that different mixtures of pellucid liquors, : 
ſolutions of copper, and of different ſalts, are capable of 
roducing the fame colour. | 
t ſeems very clear, from a multitude of experiments, that 


—_— 


this gem, in its pureſt and fineſt ſtate, owes its beautiful |. 


blue to copper ; and the ſame metal being found capable of 


{ky white- | | 


nion of this laſt mentioned milky looking ſt ; 
true ſapphire, ſeems perfectly righ 4 . e e 
The pebble ſapphires are always finer than the 
form ones, and moſt of the fine colourleſs 
our jewellers commonly, but very 
ſapphires, as they have not the leaſt 
them, but are abſolutely colourleſs, 
of the pebble, not of the ſprig kind. 
The ſapphire is of very different degrees of hardneſs and 
brightneſs in different parts of the world, and conſe ue; "a 
of very different value. | TY 
The antients uſed to diſtinguiſh the ſapphire, as they did 
all the other precious ſtones, into the male and "cry 
kind, according to the deeper or paler colour; and our _ 
ellers, according to their cuſtom of dividing the e of 
ſeveral kinds, according to their different accidents of an 
rity, beauty, Sc. make four kinds of ſapphire. F 
I. The firit is the fine blue oriental ſapphire. This is the 
name they give the ſapphire when in its greateſt degree df 
purity and perfection, as hard as the ruby, and of a fue 
1ky blue. 0 
2. The white ſapphire, This is the name they give the 
ſapphire when wholly colourleſs, and reſembling the da- 
mond; and that whether it have been naturally found ſo 
or reduced to that ſtate by art: for as all ſapphires loſe "Wh 
colour on being put into the fire, it is a common practice 
with ſome jewellers, when they have Nee of a bad co- 
lour, to diveſt them wholly of it by fire, and bring them to 
what they call white /apphires ; but this, as before obſeri- 
ed, is a very improper name, as the gem in this ſtate has not 
the leaſt tinge of white, but is wholly colourleſs, and a; 
there is another white ſapphire, which is truly fo, and which 
2 the milk ſapphire. — 
3- The third kind of ſapphire is what they call the water ſ- 
Pbire. This alſo is a very improper name, not at all exprei- 
ing what they mean by it; for they call by this name all 
the ſoft pale blue ſapphires which are found in Europe. 
4. The laſt is the milk ſapphire, This is the name they 
give the ſapphire when of a white milky caſt, with a faiut 
tinge of blue. ; 
The fineſt /apphires in the world are thoſe brought from the 
kingdom of Pegu in the Eaſt-Indies, where ſome are found 
perfectly colourleſs as cryſtal, and others of all ſhades cf 
blue, up to the violet colour, but never with the leaſt ting: 
of purple, or any other colour but true blue : theſe are al 
found in the pebble form. We have other very fine - 
Phires, both of the pebble and cryſtalliform Kind, from 
Biſnagar, Conanor, Calicut, and the iſland of Ceylon: the 
are of all the ſhades of colour, and in Ceylon there are ſome- 
times found a fort of baſtard gems, part red and part blue, 
8 of a mixt nature between the ſapphire and the 
ruby, 
The occidental ſapphires are from Sileſia, Bohemia, and 
many other parts of Europe, and are often very beautiful 
ſtones ; but are greatly inferior, both in luſtre and hardneb, 
to the oriental. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 594. 
SAPPHIRE-colour. To give this elegant and beautiful blue to 
glaſs, the workers in the glaſs-houſes uſe the following me- 
thod. Take an hundred weight of rochetta fritt, and add i 
it a pound of prepared zaffer, and to this one ounce of ma!- 
ganeſe; mix all well together, and put them into the fur 
nace to melt and purify, and when it is become perfedly 
pure and fine, work it into veſſels, &c. This ſmall quant 
of 3 with the zaffer, gives a moſt beautiful vioit 
blue. Ner!'s Art of Glaſs, p. 93. | 
SAPPHIRE-paſie, The method of making the counteric! 
ſapphires in paſte is this. Take of cryſtal prepared tu 
ounces, minium, or common red lead, ſix ounces, 2a" 
prepared five grains, manganeſe prepared ſeven grains; m- 
all the powders perfectly together, and put them into! 
crucible, cover it with a 1 lute, and put the whole inte 
a potter's kiln, to ſtand in the hotteſt place for twenty fol 
hours; it will be of a moſt beautiful deep /apphire-colo 
Blue paſtes of two other degrees of blue are alſo made in the 
following manner. For a ſky blue take cryſtal prepare 
two ounces, red lead ſix ounces, prepared zaffer twen 
one grains; mix all well together, and bake them as before 
For a deep violet blue take cryſtal two ounces, red lead fol 
ounces, and four grains of painters blue ſmalt; mix ©” 
and bake together in the kiln. | q 
Theſe both make good blues, but much inferior to the fl 
proceſs. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 132. 
SAPPHIRINA agua, the blue eye water, is thus made. 3 
a pint of ſtrong and freſh lime water into a copper ele 
add to it a drachm of crude fal armoniac, and throw ” 
ſome filings, or ſmall pieces of copper, it ſoon acquile 
beautiful blue colour, and is not only uſed as an eye _ 
but alſo to deterge old ulcers; and ſometimes 15 * 
with other things in injections for gonorrhœas. 
SAPPHIRO-RUBINUS, in natural hiſtory, a name 
ſome modern writers on gems to a ſtone, partly a 
and partly a ruby, or, more properly ſpeaking, à 


e cryſtall;.. 
; ſapphires, which 
improperly, call white 
tinge of whiteneſs in 
as the pureſt waters are 
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giving this milky- look with a caſt of blue, 


C 


the general opi- | 


tinged in ſome part with the ruby colour, while 


SAR 


remains blue. The Indians call this nUacundi. Boet. de 
Boot. See NILACUNDI. | | | | 

SARABARA, among the antients, a Mediſh or Babyloniſh 
arment, which reached only to the knees. Pitiſc. in voc. 

eARACHINUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Charleton 
and others to the fiſn, called by the generality of authors 
he thri ſa, by us the bad, or mother of the herrings. 
. have given names to the herring kinds, according to 
their different growth and ſize, and multiplied the ſpecies. 
much beyond what they ought to be. Artedi obſerves that 
the agonus and ſarachinus are only herrings of different 

owth, and that the alauſa minor of authors 1s the ſame with 
the agonus. See the article CLUPEA, 

SARACUS, in zoology, a name given by ſome authors to a 
ſpecies of ſea fiſh of the herring kind, more uſually called 
agenus, and by many ſuſpected to have no eſſential difference 
from the alauſa or ſhad, but to be the ſame fiſh in another 
tate. Ray's Ichthogr. p. 226. 

SARAX, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
whole claſs of the terns. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 

SARCITES, the f/ fone, a name given by ſome authors to 


8 


deſcend backward through the apertures by which we draw 
breath through the noſe into the fauces; and grow fo big 
there as to be viſible behind the uvula, and occaſion dif- 
culty of ſpeaking and ſwallowing, and ſometimes almoſt 
ſtrangle the patient. 

They have uſually but one root, though ſometimes ſeveral, 
and are uſually formed in and from the pituitary membrane, 
and the diſorder ſeems to be really no other than a morbid 
diſpoſition of the ſpungy production and glands of this mem- 
brane. The ſarcoma and polypus, though diforders of the 
ſame kind, may however be properly enough made two 
ſpecies ; the polypus being ſoft, and hanging by a ſlender 
root, like the ſtalk of a fig; and the ſarcema of a more 
fleſhy conſiſtence, and adhering by a large, firm, and im- 
moveable baſis. 

Theſe diſorders come ſometimes from internal cauſes, ſome- 
times from external injuries, and too often prove cancerous, 
or are attended with a ſpina ventoſa, or caries of the bones 
of the noſe. They may be ſometimes removed by cauſtics, 
but the extirpating them with the knife is the ſhorteſt, ſafeſt, 
and moſt eligible method. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 437. 


the cornelian, from its being of the colour of fleſn; as it is SACROMA of the eyes, a fleſhy excreſcence or tubercle form- 
very exactly in ſome pieces. ed on the inner ſurface of the eye-lids. Theſe tubercles, in 


Wa 


. 


Q 


Saxclrrs, or SAURITES, is alſo a ftone ſuppoſed to be 
found in the belly of 2 lizard; it ſeems to have been a ſpe- 
cies of pale cornelian. Pliny mentions it, but gives no de- 
ſcription of it. : ; £ | 

SarciTEs, the fleſb tone, in natural hiſtory, is alſo a name 
given by ſome authors to a ſpecies of ſtone, whoſe fibres 
were ſuppoſed to repreſent thoſe of beef, It was of a black 
colour and firm texture. | | 

SARCLIN-time, is the time or ſeaſon when huſbandmen weed 
their corn. 

SARCOCOLLA (Cycl.)—It has been the opinion of many 
writers of the middle ages, that this was the gum of the 
beach tree. That fruit tree being very common in moſt 
parts of the world, and nothing at all like the ſarcocolla being 
found to come from it, people have been led to wonder 
how this abſurd opinion firſt got footing in the world; but 
this is caſily explained by tracing up the authors who ſet it 
on foot to their origin. 

Dioſcorides is the great fountain, from whom all theſe 
little ſtreams of knowledge have been ſupplied ; and this au- 
thor treating of ſarcocolla, fays, that it is the gum of a Per- 
ſian tree, The words peiſian tree and peach tree are the ſame 
both in Greek and Latin; and hence, what he ſaid of a tree 
growing in Perſia, has been attributed to the peach tree; 
and this gum, ſo very different from the gum of that tree, 
has been ſuppoſed to flow from it. | 

But this is not the only confuſion made in regard to this 
word. The later Greeks have given the name ſarcocolla to a 
plant, in nothing reſembling the ſarc:colla tree. The old 
Greeks called both the gum and the trec, which produced it 
by the ſame name of ſarcocolla, as they did in regard to the 
ſtyrax and galbanum, and many other of the medicinal 
gums, and the trees and plants which produced them. But 
among the later Greek writers, the little plant argemone, an 
herb of the poppy kind, was called ſarcocolla. Apuleius 


tells us, in his account of this plant, that the Greeks of 


later Ages called it arſella and ſarcocolla; and Strabo con- 
firms this, glving the ſame name to the ſame plant, only 


that he miſtakes the Latin name, and writes agrimonia for 
ar gemone. 


Marcellus Em 


expreſs words, the pl . . ? 
calls,” the Tarts e Plants which the Greeks called /arco 


geri s Call argemone; and Neophytus, who de- 
crives the plant, and ſpeaks largely of its virtues in bruiſes, 
and the like, ſays, that ſome of the Greeks call it argemone, 
** artemone, and others arſella and ſarcocolla. 
FA . near alliance of the ſounds argemone and agrimonia 
10 ae have deceived this author, and ſome others, and they 
A 5 give us the plant agrimony, ſometimes argemone, 
> Lee of the Greeks: Neophytus is of this num- 
7055 3 e Calls it argemone altera, as a plant very different 
8 l common argemone, and his deſcription ſuits with 
8 ARCG EPIB; . Apuleii Herb. c. 31. Strabo Hortul. 
EEIPLOCELE, a term uſed by the old medical wri- 


t 
ers, to expreſs a compound rupture, conſiſting of a deſcent of 


the epiploon and a (ar {i : 
epipleon, whether rr Reign of the indurated 


þ DONA (Cyet. )—The ſarcoma narium, by ſomecalled alſo hy- 
the poly = Raw, is the ſame with what is commonly called 
— nokril Theſe caruncle of various ſize and conſiſtence in 
EThes o* Clongation, but ſometimes they are hard and rigid. 
ſmall in th N ay x pale, ſometimes red, and are generally 
ſome of them <Snnings, and advance but gradually; though 
in three or f 4 8 ſo att, asto hang down out of the noſe 
"IgE * Cays time. They are uſually not attended 
em are hard, livid, very painful, 
ncy to become cancerous. Some are wholly 
on g-fown to the lips, and 
me ar in noſe, yet diſtend it greatly. 
© of an even ſurface, and others like a cluſter, ſome 

2 


piricus has the ſame obſervation ; he ſays, in 


aruncles are uſually ſoft, extenſive, and ca- 


their beginnings, are uſually ſmall 3 but they, by degrees, 
advance often to a very conſiderable bulk. Some of theſe 
are of ſmooth ſurfaces, others rough and unequal, like a raſ- 


| berry or mulberry, 


They are always to be cured by extirpation, getting them 
out by a hook, a pair of plyers, or a needle and thread, and 
then cutting them out to the roots with ſciſſars; the wound 
ſhould be ſuffered to bleed a while, and afterwards waſhed 
with a collyrium made of aloes, tutty, and ſugar of lead 
mixed in roſe water, till it is perfeatly healed. Some uſe 
the cauſtic to theſe tumors, but the ſciſſars are more ſafe and 
leſs painful, Heiſter's Surgery, p. 374. | 


SARCOTHLASMA, a term uſed by the old phyſicians to ex- 


preſs a bruiſe on the fleſh. 


SARCULATION, a term uſed in the antient huſbandry, to 


expreſs a ſort of hoing, which they uſed among their peaſe 
and beans, and ſometimes among their corn. 

The ſarculum was a fort of narrow and long hoe, with which 
they rooted up the weeds among plants growing irregulaily. 
We have the fame kind of inſtrument in uſe at this time in 
ſome places for hoing between the plants of flax ; but one 
way of ſowing, in rows, at preſent, has prevented the ne- 
ceſſity of having recourſe to ſo inconvenient and trouble- 
ſome an inſtrument in other caſes. 


SARCULATURA, in our old writers, weeding of corn ; 


whence una ſarculatura was the tenant's ſervice of one day's 


weeding for the lord. —Tenet in bondagio & debet unam ſarcu- 
laturam, &c. Kenn. Paroch. Antiq. p. 403. 


SARDA, the cornelian, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus 


of the ſemi-pellucid gems: the characters of which are, that 
they are ſemi-pellucid ſtones, compoſed of cryſtal with a 
ſmall admixture of earth, of a plain uniform ſtructure, not 
tubulated nor cruſtated, and uſually of one ſimple colour. 

Of this genus there are three ſpecies. 1. The red cornelian, 
which is a very common ſtone among our jewellers, and is 
of all the degrees of red from a deep blood colour, to that 
of the water in which raw fleſh has been ſoaked ; and this 
laſt, if any can be called fo, is its proper colour, It is 
uſually found in a roundiſh, or pebble like form, and its 


. moſt frequent ſize is between half an inch and two inches in 


diameter, and is found in the Eaſt and Welt Indies, and in 
many parts of Europe : our jewellers value none but the 
oriental, but there are very fine ones found in Sileſia and 
Bohemia, and on the ſhores of the Rhine. The anticnts, 
according to the degree of colour, divided theſe ſtones into 
male and female, the deeper coloured ones being called the 
male; and our jewellers call one fort of it the beryll: this is 
the male cornelian of the antients, and is an oriental ſtone 
of a clear deep red ; they have had this from the Italian 
lapidaries, who call every ſtone which is ſofter than the 
gems, and of a good colour, and capable of a fine polith, 
beryll, with the addition of its proper name, calling this 
therefore the beryll cornelian; and the brown cryſtal, the 
beryll cryſtal ; but our dealers reject the proper name ot the 
ſtone, and keep only the word, ſignifying its excellence; 
and. both the one and the other of theſe ſubſtances are by 
them called ſimply the beryll. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 460. 

The ſecond ſpecies is the yellaw cornelian. This is a ſtone, 
in the opinion of many, of greater value than the former, 
when in its moſt pure and perfect ſtate. It is found ſome- 
times in broad flat pieces, but more uſually in the ſhape of 
our common pebbles, and is of all degrees of yellow from 
the deepeſt that can be imagined to that of a lemon peel. It 
is of a greater degree of tranſparence than the red, and in 
its moſt common ſtate appears, when cut, like a piece ot 


| fine yellow amber. We have it principally from the Eaſt 


Indies ; there are ſome ſpecimens of it found in Germany, 
but they are neither very good nor very frequent, and in 
England we ſometimes meet with large maſſes of it, but 
they are never thoroughly coloured. Py 

The third ſpecies is the white cornelian. This, though leſs 
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beautiful than either of the others, is however a very beau- 
tiful ſtone ; it is often found in the rugged ſhape of our com- 
mon flints, though not unfrequently flattiſh or roundiſh like 
the reſt. It is the largeſt of all the cornelians, being found 
from two to ſix inches, and often more in diameter, and is 
of a very beautiful colour, not a clear white, but with an 
admixture of blue, bringing it to a ſort of pearl colour, 
and is leſs tranſparent than either the yellow or the red kind. 
It is found in the Eaſt Indies and in many parts of Europe; 
France has afforded very fine pieces of it, and Germany 
produces it in great abundance ; but the beſt next the Orien- 
tal is that of New Spain. Ibid. p. 461. 

Mr. du Fay, of the academy Gf-ſciences of Paris, acci- 
dentally hit upon a very fine way of turning any part of a 


red cornelian white, ſo as to form veins or clouds of that co- 


lour at pleaſure in it. He had obſerved, that there was a 
way of making figures in white upon garnets, which was 
done by engraving the intended figure in the tone, and 
then filling up the engraving with the common white ena- 
mel, which, when poliſhed down to the level of the ſtone, 
ſeemed to make one body with it, and the figure to be natu- 
rally formed in white in it. Deſirous of trying this experiment 
on the cornelian, he had one engraved, and filled up the 
lines with white enamel in powder, then putting it over the 
fire to melt the enamel, he drew it back ſeveral times, to 
ſee how the proceſs ſucceeded, and at length found that this 
ſtone would not bear the neceſſary degree of fire for the 
operation, but would itſelf be calcined and ſpoiled before the 
enamel would run: on this he ſhook out the powder, but 
was ſurprized to find the bottom of the engraving had all 
been tinged white by it, though it had not melted. To 
continue this trial, he laid ſome of the powder enamel on a 
cornelian that was not engraved, but only the powder was 
laid on in a certain figure. A ſmall degree of heat having 
been given to this under a muffle in a wind furnace, the 
parts of the ſtone which had been covered with the powder 
were found to be white, and the others as red as before the 
ſtone was put into the fire. 
It appeared hence, that this coating over a part of the ſtone 
was ſufficient to give it a whiteneſs by the help of fire ; but 
the curious author of this invention did not ſtop here, he ſoon 
found that the matter of the enamel was not neceſſary to this 
change, but that any other denſe ſubſtance would produce the 
ſame effect. The common Spaniſh white, and ſeveral other 
colours, were found to ſucceed very well; but the beſt of all 
other ſubſtances, he obſerves, is a colcothar of vitriol care- 
fully prepared ; the finer part of which being ſeparated by 
waſhing, and afterwards mixed up with gum water, may be 
uſed to draw traces ever ſo beautiful, and theſe will be all 
ſhewn in white upon the ſtone after it has paſſed the fire. 
The different parts of a figure thus delineated will be more 
or leſs white, as the coat of colour has been laid more or 
leſs thick upon the ſtone, fo that there only requires a nice 
hand to draw figures ever ſo beautifully diverſified, with the 
ſhades of a thicker or a clearer white. The counterpart of 
this experiment gives alſo very beautiful figures, that is, the 
covering the whole ſurface of the ſtone with a coat of the 
colour, and then drawing the intended figure or lines cut 
through this coat; this being done, and the whole ſet by to 
dry, when it has afterwards been in the fire, all the ſur- 
face will be found white, except where the lines were cut in, 
and theſe will all be beautifully red, the colour of the 
ſtone having ſuffered no hurt in 3 Thus the figure will 
be expreſſed in red upon a white ground, and even the mi- 
nuteſt traces drawn by the point of a fine needle will not be 
loſt. Mem. Acad. Par. 1732. 8 | 
All cornelians are not equally proper for this purpoſe. Thoſe 
of a fine deep red, which are all of one ſimple colour, and 
are commonly called by our jewellers cornelians of the old 
rock, always ſucceed perfectly well, and their natural deep 
red ſhews the white with much beauty. The common pale 
cornelians always loſe a part of their own colour in the 
fire; and the cornelians, which have veins of different co- 
lours, or ſhades of colour, never ſucceed well, becauſe every 
different vein receives the tinge in a different manner. The 
meaner ſort of cornelians are ſubject alſo to crack and fly, 
with the degree of heat neceſſary to this operation; whereas 
the finer ſtones of the old rock always bear it without hurt, 
It would ſeem a natural conſequence from theſe experiments, 
that the black agate, the coloured jaſpers, and many other 
of that ſort of ſtones might ſucceed as well in the delineat- 
ing figures on them; but Mr. du Fay, after repeated expe- 
rience, found that the cornelian alone would do. 
SARDA, in zoology, a name by which ſome call the fiſh, 
more uſually known by the name of pelamys or pelamys ſarda ; 
a fiſh reſembling a young tunny, but having larger and 
longer teeth and no ſcales. Geſner de Piſc. p. 1151. See 
the article PELAMYS. 
SARDACHATES, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, the 
name of a ſpecies of agate, found frequently at this time on 
the ſhores of rivers in the Eaſt-Indies ; and ſeeming to con- 
tain an admixture of the matter of the common red corne- 
lian, is very excellently characterized by the name the 
antients gave it, | 


It is a very elegant and beautiful ſpecies, and is often found 
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of a conſiderable ſize, It is of a pale whitiſh ground 
has no. veins or other variegations, except 
minute ſpots, of a pale red, and of the matter of the red 
cornelian ; theſe are ſcattered very ſparingly in ſome parts : ; 
the maſs, but in others they are fo cluſtered together a8 4 
make ſmall clouds of an elegant red. It is very hard "a ry 
capable of an elegant poliſh, Our Iapidarics do not much 
eſteem it, but in ſome other places it is wrought into tors 
which are much eſteemed. Hill's Hiſt, of Foft. p- 483. 5 

SARDANUS, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the harens' 
form kind, caught in the Mediterranean, and common in 
the markets of Rome and Venice. Its body is broader than 
that of the pilchard, and its back green; and the line which 
runs along the belly is much leſs rough than in that fiſh, It 
is indeed eaſy to diſtinguiſh it from the pilchard, but not f. 
eaſy to ſhew in what it differs from the common herring more 
than in ſize. It ſeems very probable, that it is no diſtinct 
ſpecies of fiſh ; but, that the herring, like the pilchard, is 
always ſmaller in the Mediterranean than in the Ocean 
Millugbby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 225. | 

SARDAR, in the Turkiſh military orders, the title of an 
officer choſen from among the caias of the Janizarics on 

ſome particular occaſion, ſuch as to head a detachment ſent 

to war, or on any other occaſion, 
The word is of Perſian origin, and is derived from far 
which in the language ſignifies a head or chief. | 
This officer is a colonel of a detached body; he is attended 
in his expedition by his deputy, and two ſecretaries, and 
his office expires at his return from the buſineſs he was diſ. 
patched on. Pocock's Ægypt. p. 169. 

SARDELLA, in zoology, a name by which ſome have calle 
the pilchard of the Mediterranean ſea, ſuppoſing it different 
in ſpecies from that of the ocean, but it ſeems in reality to 
be no other than the common pilchard, only not growinz 
fo large there as in the Ocean. Willugbbys Hitt. Piſc. p. 224 
See the article PILCHARDUS. 

SARDINA, in zoology, a name by which many have diſtin- 
guiſhed a fiſh of the harengiform kind, which is in reality, 
however, no other than a ſmall pilchard, the pilchard 
growing to a larger ſize in the Ocean than in the Mediter- 
ranean. Willugbly's Hilt, Piſc. p. 224. Sec PiLcHARDUs. 

SARDOA, or SARDOUM, in botany, a name given by the 
antients to the water crowfoot, with jagged leaves, calkd 
alſo apiaflrum and ranunculus apii folio, from its leaves re- 
ſembling in ſome degree thoſe of the ſmallage. This has 
been in all ages charactered as a poiſon ; but Pliny has 
found means to confound this with baum, under the name 
of apiaſtrum, which he ſays is fed on by the bees in Italy, 
but is very well known to be a dangerous poiſon in Sardinia. 

SARDONIA herba, in botany, a name given by many of tie 
antients to the poiſonous water ranunculus, which others cal 

apiaſtrum, from its having leaves ſomewhat reſembling ſmal- 

lage; and our modern botaniſts call it the ranunculus paluſtris 
api folio, or water crowfoot with ſmallage leaves. 

It had the name ſardonia from its growing very plentiful 

in Sardinia, The old Greeks have generally written the 

name of that iſland Sardonia, not Sardinia; and hence they 
have called the plant alſo by the fame name. 

It is branded by all authors, both anticnt and modern, with 

the name of a poiſon, and we ſee that even the cattle wil 

not touch it, though a very ſucculent and well looking herb. 
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SARDONYRX, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus 


of the ſemi-pellucid gems, which are conſiderably tranſps- 
rent, of the true onyx ſtructure, either zoned or tabulated, 
and are compoſed of the true matter of the onyx, variegated 
with zones of that of the red or yellow cornelian. ; 
Of this genus there are four known ſpecies. 1. The thin 
zoned red ſardonyx, or whitiſh onyx, with thin, ſnow white, 
and red zones; this is one of the moſt beautiful of the ſem! 
pellucid gems. The ground of this is a cryſtalline matte) 
ſomewhat whitiſh, otherwiſe very little differing from pu!* 
cryſtal, either in colour or tranſparence; and the zones 470 
always extremely fine and ſlender, and laid with a beautifu 
regularity over one another; they are of the true matter © 
the cornelian, and ſome are of the plain red cornelian, 
others of the white, and others often of a pale fleſh colou!, 
made - an admixture of the former two. It is only foun 
in the Eaſt Indies, and is greatly valued among our lap! 
ries. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 493. 
The ſecond ſpecies is the broad veined red ſardonys, df 
horny onyx, with red punctated zones. This is a beautif 
ſtone, _— greatly inferior to the former kind. 
ground is of a true horn colour, and much reſembles that 
many of the agates of the Eaſt Indies, and its zones are 0 

true matter of the red cornelian, but they are broad and coarle 
to the naked eye; and when viewed with a microſcope, ® 
even anly attentively examined by the naked eye again! 
good light, they are found to be each compoſed of a numbeſ 
thin ones, ſeparated from each other by narrow zones © t 
common matter of the ſtone, and each compoſed of ſetef 
cloſe arrangements of ſmall red ſpots. This is found i. 


New Spain and in ſome parts of Europe, and is fomet”” 
wrought into ſnuff-boxes, counters for cards, or other tos! 
but is very little eſteemed. The 


_ 
_—_— 
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The third ſpecies is the yellow leaved ſardonyx, which, as 


its vei as truly of the matter of the yellow cornelian, 
: chaſe of the "wi ſpecies are of the red, 1s certainly en- 
titled as much as they to the name of ſardonyx. This is a 
very beautiful ſtone, and was well known among the. an-- 
tients by the name of the onyx in qua chryſolithi color, or the 
chryſolite onyx. The chryſolite of the antients was the 
em we now call the topaz, and the zones of this ſtone are 
truly of that colour, though of leſs tranſparence and bright- 
neſs, It is found in pretty large maſſes, but always flat, 
and full of numerous qr = _ ſo that a pieces 
it can be obtained of any ſize. Its zones are ſo many 
8 * d regular plates or tab 5 np evenly * -_ _— 
ivided by other zones of the matter of the ſtone: this 
gh; 1 . beautiful pale brown, and the zones being 
of an extremely bright yellow, the whole is very beautiful. 
It is found in many parts of the 9 but is e 
non, it being rare to meet with two ſpecimens of it to- 
1 Arabia, yg e Perſia, China, and New-Spain, 
have all been known, at times, to produce it. In Italy it 
is very much valued, but with us it is hardly known. 
The fourth ſpecies is Nig arg OT Eaters or the 
iſh white onyx with orange coloured and whitiſh zones, 
Thi is a very 8 n and is not without its beauty, 
though greatly inferior to the former. Its ground, or baſis, 
js a bluiſh white, and its zones are made of the matter of 
the deeper yellow and the white cornelian laid alternately, 
and often intermixed with other zones, made of the com- 
mon matter of the ſtone. It is found in Ægypt, Arabia, 
and the Eaſt-Indies, and not unfrequently in Germany, but 
the European is greatly * to the 8 R 3 
Theſe are all the genuine ſardonyxes; but the ſtone calle 
ſardonyx, in Pliny's time, being properly a camæa, not a ſar- 
donyx, is to be ſeen under that head. Hill's Hiſt. of Fol. 

SARFAR, a name given by ſome of the chemiſts to iron. 

SARGAZO, or SARGASO, in botany, a name for the plant 
commonly called ſza lentils; a ſmall ſea plant found among 
the rocks, and ſometimes at open * and _— to be a 

ood diuretic. Mont. Exot. p. 7. Piſo, p. 18. 

SARGO, the name uſed by Apaltino cilla, in his book of 
petrifactions, for the name of one of thoſe kinds of ſea fiſh, 
in the hinder part of whoſe jaws are found thoſe round dentes 
molares, or grinder teeth, which, when found in a petrified 

| Rate, are called byfonitz, or toadſtones. 

* * _ by We ang” ** 2 Facet _ 
an the ſargus; yet Mr. Wi ays that the /argus has 
none of theſe ng grinders, - ds ofſea, as he calls 
them, and makes this one of the characters by which the 
. FA to ” eos. og from the ſparus and ſcarus, and 
other fiſhes of that tribe. 
It is probable that Scilla, who wrote more expreſsly on theſe 
ſubjects, diſſected his ſargus with too much accuracy, to be 
miſtaken in this material part of it; and it is poſſible that 
Mr. Willughby, though a very accurate writer, might over- 
look theſe teeth in the hinder part of the jaw of a fiſh 
which he was only deſcribing in the common way, and had 
no peculiar reaſon for examining in ſo nice a manner juſt 
in this part. Philoſ. Tranſ. N® 219. p. 195. . 

SARGUS, in zoology, the name of a fiſh well known, and 
much eſteemed among the antients, and not uncommon at 
this time in the markets of Rome, Venice, &c. being 
caught in the Mediterranean and Adriatic in conſiderable 
quantities, See Tab. of Fiſhes, No 54. 

It ſomething reſembles the ſparus in figure, but its noſe is 
onger and more pointed, and turns up a little, and its fore- 


tecth are ſhaped like two human teeth, which ſtand in the} 


ſame part of the mouth. It has no tubercles in the hinder 
part of the jaws, as the ſparus has; and its whole body is 
Variegated with brown tranſverſe rings, reſembling the va- 
— of the perch, and has onl y one fin on the back, 
= — rays of which are prickly, the hinder ones not at 
: = Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 309. Geſner, de Pilc. 
1 in zoology, is alſo the name of a river fiſh, called 
8 ſeg ay gardon, ſardus, and cephalus, and by many ſup- 
rd 0 de no way eflentially different from our common 
It is a river fiſh, ve — , | — 
ch reſembling the chub in its gene- 
ral figure, and the 3 of its ſcales, * it has a {Haller 


> a ſomewhat broader body than that fiſh. Its back 


t . o oy 
the but eyes are yellow, and it is uſually leſs fat than 


It is a very bri , 
health A—— livel 
the ſame manner 


y fiſh, and is a ſort of emblem of 
be mocks proverbially as ſuch in 
heal as the roach among us. We ſay of a 
— img * is as ſound as a —_ they, he is 5 ſound 
ME ohms dis common in the rivers of France, Italy, 
the tab] 1 ne is eſteemed but a moderately fine fiſh for 
SARIGOY i Uugbbys Hiſt, Piſc. p. 260. 
creature we as. a name by which ſome call the 
POSSUM. 85 y the name of the opoſſum. See the article 


neck greeniſh, and its belly white. It has no 
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SARIO, in 2z6ology, a term uſed by ſome authors for the ſal- 
mon when in the middle ſtage of its growth, when it is 
paſt its younger ſtate, in which it is called a fee, and 18 
not yet arrived at what is properly called a jeimon. Lil. 
lughlys Hiſt. Piſc. p. 189. See the article SALMO. 

SARISSA, in antiquity, a very long ſpear uſed by the 
Macedonians. lian fays, that by the antient uſage they 
ought to be ſixteen. cubits in length; but that in tact they 
were but fourteen, two cubits being allowed for the handle, 
and the other twelve to cover their bodies. Pitiſc. in voc. 

SARMATICA lues, a name given by fome authors to the 

lica polonica. | 

SARMENIUS /apis, a name given by the writers of the 

middle ages to a ſtone ſaid to be uſcd in the poliſhing of 

gold, and to have virtues in medicine alto ; ſuch as prevent- 
ing abortion, and. the like, 

It ſeems to have been only a corrupt way of ſpeiling ſamius 

lapis, a ſtone to which Pliny has attributed the ſame virtues, 

SARMENTOUS Vfl. See the article SYALK. | 

SARONIA, Zee, among the Greeks, a feſtival kept in 

honour of Diana, ſurnamed Saronia, from Saro the third 

king of Træzene, by whom a temple was erected, and this 

feſtival inſtituted to her. Potter, Archæol. Græc. Tom. I. 


p. 439. 

SAROS, Exec, in chronology, a period of 223 lunar months. 

Suidas in voc. Yi Mem. Acad. Inſcr. Tom. 8. p. 283. 

The etymology of the word is ſaid to be Chaldean, ſignify- 

ing reſtitution, or return of eclipſes; that is, conjunctions of 

the ſun and moon in nearly the ſame place of the ecliptic. 

The ſaros was a cycle like to that of meto. See the article 

Mro ric, Cycl. | 

SAROSEL, in the glaſs trade, the name of the room into 

which the mouth of the Leer opens, and in which the glaſs 

veſſels are placed, when taken out of the Leer. 

'The men who attend to do this are called the farole men. 

Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 244. 

SARPA, in zoology, the name by which the ſalpa, a very 

beautiful fiſh of the Mediterranean, is known in the Italian 

markets. Geſner de Piſc. p. 979. See SALPA. 

SARPICULA, among the Romans, a term uſed by the old 

Roman writers to ſignify a pruning hook. Pitiſc. in voc. 

SARPLAR of wool, a quantity of wool otherwiſe called a 

pocket, or half fack; a ſack containing eighty tod, a tod 

two ſtone, and a ſtone fourteen pounds. See the article 

SACK, Cycl. | 

In Scotland it is termed ſarpliath, and contains eighty ſtone, 

Vid. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 

SARPOE, a name given to the fiſh called by authors /a/pa. 

See SALPA, 

SARRACENA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe. The flower is of the ro- 
ſaceous kind, and is compoſed of feveral leaves, arranged 
in a circular form, and placed on a one leaved cup, divid- 
ed into many ſegments at the edges, or ſometimes of a num- 
ber of diſtinct leaves; from the center of the cup there ariſes 

a piſtil, which carries on its top a fort of membranaceous 

ſhield, which finally becomes a roundiſh fruit, uſually di- 
vided into five cells, and containing oblong ſeeds. 
There is only one known ſpecies of ſarracena, which is the 
farracena with hollow and auriculated leaves, commonly 
called the h:llow leaved fea lavender, the limonio congener of 
Cluſius. Tourn, Inft. p. 657. 

SARRITION, ſarritio, in Roman authors, the term uſed 
to expreſs what we call hoeing in huſbandry, or ſomething 
analogous to it, that is a way of ſtirring up the earth about 

voung plants, and deſtroying the weeds that would grow 
among them. When the plants had been ſome time come 
up, they ſtirred the land with wooden rakes or harrows, 
and then went over the fields, and pulled up the weeds by 
hand. | | 
Columella ſays, that they ſowed the medica by ſcattering the 
ſeeds on the ſurface of the ground, and then raking them in 
with iron rakes, and that at different times. After this they 
went over the ground again with the ſame inſtruments, to 
root up the weeds which would have choaked the young plant. 

They both harrowed and hoed raftris with rakes ; ſo that 
their occatzo and ſarritio were performed with much the 
ſame fort of inſtrument, and differed only in the time or 

ſeaſon at which they were performed: the firſt was at ſeed 
time, to cover the grain and level the ground, and the other 
was to move the ground after the plants were up. 
They uſed two kinds of ſarrition; the one was intended 
only to move the ground, the other was to cover up the 
young plants, that they might grow the more ſtrong and 
' vigorouſly. The antients all ſowed their corn under fur- 
row; that is, they firſt leveiled the ground by harrowing, 
then ſcattered the feed upon it, and aiterwards plowed it in. 
This method left the ground very uneven, and the corn 
came up moſtly in the loweſt places betwixt the furrows, 
which always lay higher. This we ſee is always the caſe 
at preſent, where the ſame method is followed; and the 
underſtanding this explains a paſſage in Virgil, which many - 


| have been perplexed about, cum 1 equant ſata, when the 


| corn is as high as the furrows, which it is plain it could not 
XXX be 


© thoroughly ſtirred by 


above the inſertion of the gracilis interior. 
The fleſhy body of this muſcle is encloſed in a vagina made 
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be in this method of huſbandry, till it was of ſome growth. 


When they only hoed to ſtir the ſurface of the ground, or 
uſed what they called plain ſarrition, they harrowed or hoed 


lengthways of the furrows, which being ſomewhat harden- 


ed, there could be little earth thrown down thence upon the 
corn. | 
The other kind of ſarrition was performed by ſtirring the 


earth croſsways of the furrows, by which a great deal of it 


The 


muſt needs be thrown down. among the young corn. 


huſbandmen of theſe times ſuppoſed, that the falling down 


of this earth upon the ſtalk, burying it to ſome depth, was 
the occaſion of its growing ſtrongly and vigorouſly : but 
though this could not be the caſe, it is certain that the corn 
did grow better for the operation, becauſe the ground was 
it, and had an advantage for the 
plants, like that obtained by the modern practice of horſe- 
hoeing. | | 
The antients in many other caſes, as well as this, ſeem to 
have miſtaken the intent and meaning of their general prac- 
tices in huſbandry. Columella ſays that beans, peaſe, and 
other the like herbs, ſhould all be well hoed when they are 
about four fingers high, excepting only the lupine, but that 
hoeing was injurious to. this plant, which having only one 
root, when that was cut the whole plant periſhed. 

He adds, that hoeing was not neceflary to this plant, be- 
cauſe it was of itſelf ſo ſtrong a grower, that it kills all weeds, 
3 them out by drawing all the nouriſhment to it- 
ſelf. ä | | 

If the huſbandmen of theſe times had ſowed their lupines in 
rows, and harrowed only between thoſe rows, they would 
have been in no danger of cutting the roots of the plant; 
and had they been better acquainted with hoeing, they 


would have known that the killing the weeds is the leaſt | 


part of the advantage ariſing from it, the principal being the 


opening and dividing the earth, and giving it a kind of new 


tillage. 


The /arrition uſed by the antients ſcratched only ſo flight a | 


part of the ſurface of the ground, that it is to be doubted 
whether it was of much advantage; and this was done ſo 


indiſtinctly among the corn and weeds, without favouring 


one any more than another, that it is a diſpute whether the 
good it did, in facilitating the runcation, or hand-weeding 
afterwards, was greater than the damage it did by tearing 
the corn ; ſo that many of the huſbandmen of thoſe times 
choſe to omit it, and only to employ the hand-weeders : but 


with us hoeing, when carefully practiſed, is of infinite ad- 


vantage, no way injurious to the corn, though wholly de- 
ſtructive of the weeds. | | 8 

It is an error therefore in the tranſlators of the antients, to 
render the word ſarritio by hzeing, without giving any far- 
ther explication of it; for the antients truly hoed their vine- 
yards in an exact ſenſe of the word, but not their corn; 
neither did they plant their corn in rows, without which 
they could not give it their vineyard hoeing. This ſarcu- 
lation was uſed only among ſmall quantities of ſown corn, 
and is yet in uſe for flax; for the ſarculum, which is a ſort 


of very narrow hoe, is ſtill uſed among the plants of flax 


growing irregularly, but this is too tedious and expenſive ever 
to have place in whole fields of corn. | 

If the antients hoed their crops of corn ſtanding irregularly, 
as ſown at random, they muſt have made very mad work 
of it, ſince they were at no pains to ſow in rows, and hoe 
between them with their bidens, which was an inſtrument 
with which they tilled many of their vineyards, and which 
entered the ground as deep as the plow, and was a much 


better inſtrument than the Engliſh hoe, which is very ill 


calculated for the office its principal buſineſs lies in, which 
is ſtirring the ground. Tull's Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry. 


SARTORIUS (Cycl.)— This is the longeſt muſcle of the hu- 


man body; it is flat, and about two fingers in breadth, ſitu- 
ated obliquely along the inſide of the thigh. It is fixed 


above by a very ſhort tendon, in the lower part of the an- 


terior ſuperior ſpine of the os ilium, before the muſculus 


faſciæ latæ. The beginning of its body lies in the notch, 


between the two anterior ſpines of that bone. From thence 
it runs down obliquely over the vaſtus internus, and other 
muſcles that lie near it, all the way to the inſide of the knee, 


where it terminates in a ſmall tendon, which grows broader 


near its extremity, and is inſerted obliquely, and a little 
tranſverſely, in the forepart of the inſide of the head of the 
tibia, near the ſpine or tuberoſity of that bone, immediately 


by the faſcia lata; its fibres in general are longitudinal, and 
when its lower tendon turns obliquely over toward the head 
of the tibia, it ſeems to be braced down, and ſecured in its 
place by a tendinous frænum or vagina. H/inſlow's Anato- 


v6 p. 214. 
SASSAFRAS (Cycl.) The culture of this tree is a hard taſk, 


it being a very difficult tree to keep long alive, though it 


will do _ well for ſome time. It will not live in green- 
houſes, hard winters kill it in the open air. 


'The beſt way to it is to remove it in April into a 
warm and well defended 00 


SAVIN, ſabina, in medicine, is a famous hyſteric 
nuant; it promotes the diſcharges by urine; 


SAURITES, a ſtone mentioned by Pliny, and ſuppoſed by be 


SAURURUS, in botany, the name of a ge 


* + ak will be ſafe from 
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the cold winds, and from too much open ſun. It muſt not 

however, be under the droppings of other trees. In winter 

ſome mulch muſt be laid on the ground round the 
and in the ſummer ſeaſon all the weeds muſt be cleared 
about it. 

It is brought from Virginia and Carolina, in both which 

places it is common. „ 

Ximenes, an author of conſiderable credit in the world, haz 

ventured to tell us, that the chips of the ſſαfs tree put 

into ſea water will, in a few days, render it freſh and pot⸗ 
able. He was probably impoſed on by ſome perſon, in whom 
he placed too much confidence in this article, for experi. 
ments ſhew it to be falſe; ever ſo large a quantity of this 
wood, kept for ever ſo long a time in fea water, having no 
ſuch effect. Red's Eſperienze. | 

The oil of Jafſafras forms into chryſtals like the oil of thyme 

obſerved b r. Neuman, and which he ſuppoſed like to 

camphor. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 389, 390, and 450. See Cay. 

PHOR and OIL of ſafſafras. 

SASSAROLLO, in zoology, the name of a peculiar ſpecits 

of pigeon, called by ſome columba rupicola, or the rock pi. 
geon. 
It is of the ſhape of the common pigeon, but ſmaller, and 
has red legs, and a grey variegated back. It ſeems the ſame 
with the /:v:a of other authors. Aldrouand de Avib. See 
the article Livia. | 

SATISFACTION, in law, is uſed for the giving of recom- 

pence for an injury done; or the payment of money due on 
bond, judgment, Cc. In which laſt it muſt be entered on 
record. 2 Lill. Abr. 495. Terms of Law. 

SATURATION, in chemiſtry, is the impregnation of an 

acid with an alkali, or of an alkali with an acid, till either 

will receive no more, and the mixture becomes neutral. 

SATUREIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe. The flower conſiſts of one 
leaf, and is of the labiated kind. It differs from thyme, in 
that the flowers grow ſcatteredly in the alz of the leaves; 
from calamint, in that they do not ſtand on ramoſe pedi- 
cles; and from the thymbræ, in that they are not verti- 
cillate. 

The only ſpecies, 
garden /avory. | | 

SATURN (Cycl.)—The ring of /aturn ſometimes diſappears, 
concerning which we have a paper in the Philoſophical 
3 Ne 471. ſect. 9. by Mr. Heinſius of Peter. 

urg. | | ; | 
This phænomenon is rare. Tt ought to happen every fifteen 
years ; but from the fituation of the earth, with reſpect to 
the ſun and to ſaturn, it happens not above once in 30 01 
years. See Philof. Tranf. loc. cit. | 

SATURNIAN, /aturnius, in antient poetry, a kind of iambic 
verſe uſed in fatirical writings : it confiſted of fix feet, and 
a ſyllable over, and thence called trimeter hypercatale@u, 
Pitiſc. in voc. See IAM BIC, Oel. 

SATURNINE, (Cycl.)—SATURNINE tindture, tinctura fatr- 
nina. See the article TINCTURE. 

SAUEL, in ichthyology, a name given by the Portugueſe t 
a kind of fiſh, very frequent on the coaſts of China, which 
by the natives is called xiyu. In the months of April and May 
vaſt numbers of them are taken in the river Kiang, nei 
Nanking: during which time one of the moſt honourabledt 

the emperor's eunuchs takes care to have ſeveral ſhips filed 
with theſe fiſh ; which being put into the ſhips alive, a 
buried, as it were, in ice provided for that purpoſe, and in 
this manner preſerved for the ſummer's proviſion of the em 
peror. The ſhips made uſe of to carry theſe fifh to the 
emperor's court at Pekin, are of the neateſt kind, and 
richly adorned ; and all other veſſels are obliged to male 
way for them. Hon. Lex. univ. in voc. 

SAVELIN, in zoology, the name of a truttaceous fiſh of th 

umbla, or umbra kind, caught in the Danube, and in ſome 
other large rivers. Its back is black; its ſides ſpotted y 
yellow ſpots; and its belly and the belly fins are ye" 
The ſcales are very ſmall, and on the head there is 2 ve 
remarkable ſeries of ſpotted lines running into a ſingular 
gure, and ſurrounding the eyes, and running afterwards do 
the angle of the gills. The upper jaw is much longer that 
the lower. Its moſt frequent ſize is about a foot in eng 
but it ſometimes comes up to fix or eight pound welg 
is a very fine taſted fiſh. Willugbby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 111 


but its gie 
11 do mot 


ſtem, 
away 


effect is the promoting the menſes, which it wi 


forcibly than fafely, if not under very careful 
ment. 


ons, but is very _ uſed in extemporaneous preſcription. 
juniper. See the article JuxIII. 
See SATUREIA. 


It ſeems © 


characters of which are theſe. The perianthium 1 hoy 


properly of this genus, is the common 


compoſed of one leaf, and 
ſtands ſideways on the amentum. There are no petals, but 
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mon white meadow ſaxrfrage, a plant of fix or eight 
inches high, with roundiſh leaves and large white flowers. 
The root of this ſpecies is granuloſe, or made up of a num- 
ber of ſmall knobs, and theſe are in moſt places uſed in the 
ſhops under the name of ſaxifrage ſeeds. 

The ſeeds of /ax!frage were once in great eſteem, as a diu- 
retic and remedy for the ſtone, but they have of late loſt 
their credit. It may be obſerved, however, that we are not 
proper judges of what might have been the virtues of an acrid 
ſeed, while we uſe in its ſtead an inſipid root, Lemery's 
Hiſt. of Drugs. 

Golden Sax ir RACE. See CHRYSOPLENIUM. 

Red SAXIFRAGE, ſaxifraga rubra, a name given by ſome bo- 


coloured, and permanent ; it is 


being coloured, has been by” ſome taken for a 
flower. The ſtamina are ſix long capillary filaments, three | 
42 Ain on each ſide. The antheræ are oblong and erect. 
- Mi he Eb of the piſtil is oval, and divided into three 
lobes. There is no ſtyle. The ſtigmata are three, and are 
btuſe and permanent. The fruit is an oval berry, having 
= one cell, and containing only one oval feed. - Linnæi 
Gen. Pl. p. 155. | 3 5 
* SAURUS, in ichthyography, a name given by ſome authors 

to the lacertus, or longer gar fiſh, called aguglia imperiale by 

the Italians, and the girrock by the Englith fiſhermen. Wil- 


the cup 


& : 
Ws 


—_ 
1 
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iſt. Piſc. p. 232. 
1 0 . ad 455 is alſo a name given by Salvian, 
and ſome other writers, to a fiſh of the cuculus kind, re- 
ſembling the mackrel in figure and taſte, and more uſually 
called trachurus. Salvian, de Aquat. p. 15. See the article 
TxAchukus. 5 ; 5 
SAUSTRA beady, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 
people of the Eaſt-Indies to a kind of foſſil, to which they 
attribute great virtues in medicine, ; 
Before it is given internally, it undergoes an hundred calcin- 
ations, and ſeveral preparations with the juices of herbs. 
When the operation is over, they ſay it will cure a thouſand 
diſeaſes. It has its name from thence, the word ſauſtra ſig- 
nifying with them a thouſand. : : 
It is a talcy ſtone, and in its native ſtate is of a reddiſh co- 
Jour. Weordw, Cat. Foſſ. Vol. 2. | 
SAUVAGEA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe. The perianthium is com- 
poſed of five acute and lanceolated leaves, and remains after 
the flower is fallen. The flower conſiſts of five plane, 
erect, obtuſe, emarginated petals, which are longer than the 
leaves of the cup. The ſtamina are numerous capillary h- 
laments, about half the length of the lower. The antheræ 
are ſimple. The germen of the piſtil is buried in the cup. 
The ſtyle is ſimple and ſhort. The ſtigmata are fix ; they 
are of an oblong figure, and of the length of the ſtyle. The 
fruit is a covered oval capſule, conſiſting of one cell. The 
ſpatha and capſule open horizontally along the middle. The 
ſeeds are ſmall and numerous. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 240. 
SAW f/b, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name for the fiſh called 
by authors the pri/tes, and ſerra piſcis. It has theſe names from 
the form of its ſnout, which reſembles a large toothed /aw. 
According to the new ſyſtem of Artedi, this is a ſpecies of 
ſqualus, and is diſtinguiſhed from the other ſpecies of the 
ſame genus, by the name of the ſqualus with a long point- 
ed and flatted ſnout, dentated on each ſide. See Tab. of 
Fiſhes, No 5. and SERRA piſcis and SQUALUS, 
SAWING aſunder, a puniſhment very common among the 
antient oriental nations. See Pitiſc. in voc. ſerra. - 
SAXIFRAGE, ſaxifraga, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe. 


the rofaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral petals diſpoſed in a 


circular form; from the cup of which there ariſes a two | 


horned piſtil, which finally becomes, together with the cup, 
a roundiſh, but two horned bicapſular ſeed veſſel, which 
uſually contains a number of very ſmall ſeeds, 


The ſpecies of faxifrage, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, | 


are theſe, I. The common round leaved ſaxifrage. 2. The 
ſaxifrage with bulbs at the leaves. 3. The ſmall annual 
ſpring fazifrage, called rue-leaved whitlow graſs. 4. The 


molly ſaxifrage with trifid leaves. 5. The trifid leaved alpine 
6. The ſmall hairy 
7. The white flowered trifid 


faxifrage with pale yellow flowers. 
trihd leaved alpine faxifrage. 
2 rock ſaxifrage, - 6. The many flowered houſeleek 
eaved white ſaxifrage. g. The Pyrenean houſeleek leaved 


ſaxifrage with crenated leaves. 10. The narrower houſeleek 


ſaxifrage with ſerrated leaves. 11. The ſaxifrage with | 
rounded ſerrated leaves. 12. The alpine houſeleck Er 


with rough leaves. 1 z 'The purple flowered heath-like al- 


pine ſaxifrage. 14. The blue flowered heath-like alpine 
Heri rage. 1 3 The long leaved pyramidal mountain /axi- 
4 3h, he ſmalleſt 
e with leaves like houſeleek, very cloſely put together, 
155 The ſmalleſt white flowered P Sin ax: 8 with 
5 very cloſely ſet together. 18. The ſmalleſt alpine 
/axifrage with bluiſh green leaves bending downwards. 19. 
"th. Jun alpine houſeleek leaved ſaxifrage. 20. The 
1 m— Pyrenean trifid ſazifrage. 21. The broad 
tif (Ray Jaxifrage with trifid leaves. 22. The ſmalleſt 
23. The Þ yrenean /ax/frage with pale yellow flowers. 
partly tif 4 renean ſ/axifrage with leaves partly whole, and 
like Þ — And 24. the ſmalleſt yellow flowered moſs- 
e, renean ſaxifrage. Tourn. Inſt. p. 252. 
deferid materia medica we have two very diffcrent plants 
of ſaxifrage; ſo that the writers 
Leuk en ge to contradict one an- 
; iptions, w X ibi 
10 perfectly q erent 8 en they are really deſcribing 
ne in the ſaxifraga antiquorum, This is a low plant, 


ſomewhat reſembli 
ing th . ; 
ſmell, warm ao, 20 1 1 its ſeed is of an agreeable 


The flower is of 


yellow flowered Pyrenean ſaxi- 


— 


r 


r 
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The other is the com- | 


tanic authors to the fflipendula or dropwort. Ger. Emac. 
Ind. 2. See FIIIPENDULA. 


Yellow Sax IF RAO, ſaxifraga lutea, a name given by Fuchſius, 


and ſome other authors, to the common melilot. 


Ger. 
Emac. Ind. 2. 


SAYACU, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird, of the 


ſize of our chaflinch, and all over of a greyiſh green colour, 
and very beautifully bright and ſhining in the back, and 


wings. Its beak is black, as are alſo its eyes. Marggrave's 
Hiſt. of Braſil. | 


SAYAN, in natural hiftory, a name given by ſome to a ſpe- 


cies of ſea ſwallow. The bird whoſe neſts are fo famous 
an ingredient in foops. | 


| SCAB—Crown SCAB, in the manege, is a mealy ſcurf upon 


the paſterns of a horſe, that make the hair briſtle and ſtare. 


SCABBARD, in the manege, is the ſkin that ſerves for a ſheath 


or caſe to a horfe's yard. 


SCABBED-heels or fruſh, in the manege, is an eating putrefac- 


tion upon a horſe's fruſh, which is very hard to cure, and 
has a noifome ſmell. 


SCABIES, the itch (Cycl.)—Medical writers diſtinguiſh this 


hateful difeafe into two kinds, the benign and the malign. 
The benign itch beſide being divided into the dry and moiſt, 
is alfo diſtinguiſhed into the chronic, which remains on the 
patient for many years, and the periodic, which returns and 
difappears at certain periods. It is alfo divided by others into 
the ſuperficial and profound, the firſt affecting only the ſkin, 
and arifing ufually from contagion, the other lying deeper in 
the blood and humors. | 
The malignant 7th is of many kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the 
epithets ferine, ſcorbutic, venereal, and leprous. In theſe 
caſes the malignant ztch is ſometimes called alſo the com- 
plicated zech, as it is complicated with other diſorders, and is 
attended with various fymptoms, not properly belonging 
to it as the ztch, 


Signs of the itch, The moſt obvious and general ſigns of the 


itch are the eruption of pimples, or puſtules, over the whole 
ſurface of the body, excepting only the head; which contain, 
in the end, a ſanious and ulcerous matter. Theſe puſtules 
uſually appear firſt in the hands, and ſuch other parts as are 
moſt expoſed to the air, and from theſe they gradually ſpread 
themſelves all over the body ; the body is more turgid in 
thoſe places where the puſtules are ſituated, than in a ſtate 
of health; and theſe puſtules are aitended with a violent 


_ Itching, eſpecially in the night. After a few days they ei- 


ther break of themſelves, or are opened by fcratching, and then 
become ſo many little ulcers ; theſe, however, uſually hcal 
of themſelves in a very little time, and leave no ſcar be- 


hind them. This kind of benign ztch occupics no part but 


the ſkin, and indeed the matter always lies between the 
cutis and cuticula, whence the cutis not being _ 
corroded, the cuticle eafily heals. Funker's Conſp. Med. 
P- 448. : 

In the benign moiſt itch, the puſtules contain a large quan- 
tity of matter, and when broken diſcharge a large flow of it 
there is alſo round the baſis of the puſtules of this kind an 
inflammatory red circle ; and, in fine, the more plainly that 
appears, the greater is the ſuppuration. The ulcerations, in 


this kind, are deeper than in the dry, and the puſtules rather 


ive a ſenfation of pain and burning heat than of itching. 

Fo the benign dry itch, the puſtules are much ſmaller than 
in this caſe, and are ful] of a limpid water; and they ulce- 
rate the fkin more ſuperficially, and cauſe a violent itching, 
rather than any ſoreneſs or heat in the parts. 

The malignant itch, when of the ferine kind, called alſo by 
ſome the ſcorbutic itch, is dry and ſcaly, and frequently 
ſhews bloody ſpots under the larger fcales. Phe ſkin round 
about theſe is tinged by the ſtagnating blood, ſometimes to a 
red, ſometimes to a livid, or bluiſh black colour. The itch- 
ing from this kind is much more violent than from the benign, 
and on any ſudden change of the body, either to hotter, or 
colder; becomes almoſt intolerable. When the ſcabs and cuticle 
are ſcratched off, as is very frequently the caſe, the cutis under- 
neath is ſeen red and bloody, but neither blood nor lymph 
are diſcharged from the ſcabs in ſome cafes, in others a yel- 
lowiſh ſerous liquor runs out, and almoſt —— har- 
dens into a ſcab or cruſt like that which was pulled off. 

The venereal or pocky itch. This is uſually rather dry than 
moiſt, and does not ſpread itſelf ſo quickly as the other kinds. 
It ſometimes occupies the body in general, ſometimes only 
particular places, as the thighs, the ſcrotum, or the as 
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At Its firſt appearance there are uſually felt certain little tu- 
mors under the ſkin; and after this there appears a ſcab 
which remains on the part a conſiderable time, and will not 
eaſily be removed or torn off. The pain of this is ſharp and 
eroſive, eſpecially. when it is exaſperated by ſcratching ; and 
while this is fixed to ſome one part, there are pains felt deep 
within the fleſh in other places, which are moſt intolerable 
in the night; and in women the fluor albus, or whites, 1s 
uſually an attendant on it; and in men ſometimes a gonor- 
rhoea, ſometimes bubos and other tumors; and in infants, 
who are thus affected, from the diſeaſes of their parents, 
there are frequent excoriations, and often criſtated and ver- 
rucoſe excreſcences of fleſh aboũt the anus. 
The leprous itch. In this the head is frequently affected, the 
pains are very violent, and the hair and fkin very frequently 
fall off. There iſſues from the ſcabs white ſanious matter, 
and the whole texture of the ſkin is altered ; the cuticle be- 
ing beſet with ſmall ſcales, and feeling rough like the ſkin of 
an elephant, whence the diſeaſe has been called by ſome 
elephantiaſis. 
In other reſpects, this complaint is attended with no ſenſa- 
tion of pain, or uneaſineſs; but the face is inflated, the 
teeth become black, the breath becomes fœtid, and tumors 
of the bubo kind appear on ſeveral parts of the body, all 
which become finally malignant ulcers ; and in the © cm 
of the diſeaſe, large ſcabs, with portions of the ſkin, fall from 
different parts of the face. : 
7 ſubject to the itch. Theſe are principally men of a 
anguineous temperament of body and phlegmatic diſpoſition, 
who moſt eaſily fall into the moiſt itch of the ſimple benign 
kind, and are of all others moſt difficultly cured of it. 
Thoſe, on the other hand, who are moſt ſubject to the ſim- 
ple dry itch are men of a dry temperament and choleric habit. 
All perſons who eat coarſe foods, with much ſalt, and drink 
ſour or decayed liquors, eaſily fall into this kind; as alſo 
ſuch as live in a damp foggy air, and thoſe who are ſubject 
to obſtructions of the liver, and who have long been af- 
flicted with quartans. Thoſe who have a ſuppreſſion or di- 
minution of the viſual quantity of urine, and by that means 
| have the ſalt ſeroſities of the blood not duly carried off, are 
alſo more ſubject than others; as alſo, from the ſame cauſe, 
are ſuch as have had old ulcers ſuddenly ſtopped, or iflues 
dried up ; people who have been uſed to cupping, at certain 
regular times, and afterwards neglect it ; and finally, thoſe 
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cumſtances, often make the cure much more difficult than ie 
naturally would be: poor people are oſten infeſted with this, 
and their diet not being in their choice, are with difficult 
cured of it. The venereal itch, though generally accounted 
the moſt terrible of all the kinds, is yet much more eaſi 
cured than the ſcorbutic, and ſometimes than the ſimple 
chronic kind, when treated in a proper manner. Funker'y 
Conſp. Med. p. 452. | 
Method of cure. "The corrupt ſtate of the humors is to be 
corrected according to the ſeveral kinds. In the benign 
ch, this is effected by alexipharmics and diuretics, ſuch 
are decoctions of the woods of guaiacum, ſaſſafras, and the 
like, with elecampane and pimpernel roots, and the common 
abſorbents ſated with acids, as the crabs eyes, or oiſter 
ſhells, ſaturated with lemon juice, or the like ; and the ac;;. 
mony of the humors is greatly taken off by ſulphur and 
nitre given in powders, or by the ſimple balfam of ſulphur 
in oil of almonds. After this external applications com. 
| pleat the cure; of this kind are the mercurial ointments, and 
thoſe which contain ſulphur. In the dry ich fomentations 
and baths do much more than ointments; of this kind are 
decoctions of the oxylapathum root, and a lixivium of 
quick-lime and ſulphur, or the general bathing in mineral 
ſprings. . 
In th malignant itch, the ferine or ſcorbutic is to be treat-. 
ed as the ſcurvy, to which it owes its origin. The anti- 
| ſcorbutic juices ſhould be taken for ſome time, and the de- 
coction of tobacco made very ſtrong, is a good external ap. 
plication z mercurial ointments have alſo their uſe here, and 
the violent heat of the eruptions may be mitigated by cam- 
phor, and by the frogs ſpawn plaifter. 
In the venereal itch, the method to be uſed for a cure is 
the ſame with that for the venereal diſeaſe in any other ap. 
pearance, but in this there muſt be always kept up a gentle 
perſpiration : mercurial ointments have peculiarly a place 
here: and when the diſeaſe is fo rovted as to give way to no 
other means, recourſe is to be had to a ſilivation ; and 
finally, the cure is to be completed by evacuating the cor- 
rected humors by ſtool, in which caſe calomel is a very uſe- 
ful ingredient in purges, and the decoctions of the diapho- 
retic and diuretic vegetables are of great ſervice in com- 
pleating it, and preventing a return. Ibid. p. 454. 
SCABIOSA, ſcabious, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, a diſtinct 
genus of plants; the characters of which are, that there is both 


of an idle and ſedentary courſe of life. Ibid. p. 450. 
Coe of it. The cauſes of the ſimple benign itch are 
is and corruption of the lymphatic humors, and this is 
often occaſioned by the humid temperament of the air, 
which in cold ſeaſons prevents the going off of thoſe humors 
by ſweat, which had been directed to the ſkin by nature for 
that purpoſe, hence they remain there and corrupt; and 
there are other things which more or leſs concur to cauſing 
it; theſe are a change of the food and drink continued for 
ſome time, and with this a plethoric habit of body. It is 
ſometimes the criſis of other diſeaſes, as of a quartan, &c. 
"Theſe are the cauſes, and theſe the perſons ſubje& to the 
itch, as a primary diſeaſe beginning with them; but its 
uſual method of propagating itſelf is by contagion ; fifty 
people, at leaſt, having it by this means, for one, on whom 
it appears of itſelf. A free uſe of falted food greatly ex- 
aſperates the itch in all perſons, but this alone can have but 
little effect toward the original producing it. The malig- 
nant or complicated itch owes its origin to other cauſes. 
The ferine itch is always cauſed by the ſcurvy, and the ve- 
nereal or pocky itch owes its origin to a corruption of the 
lymph in the venereal diſeaſe. 
Prognoſtics in the itch. The ſimple benign itch, of the moiſt 
kind, is the mildeſt of all the kinds, and in general the 
moſt eaſily cured ; but as it is more ſubject to ulcerations 
than the other kinds, this ſometimes makes the cure in 
bad habits of body more difficult. The dry ztch is more 
troubleſome, and takes more time in the cure than the moiſt, 
and is more troubleſome to the patient; but in the moiſt ſa- 
nious and ſuppurating itch, when it is raſhly treated by mer- 
curial and ſulphureous ointments, by quickſilver girdles, by 
aſtringents and refrigerants, and is driven in, which is a 
very common caſe, there always ariſe very many ſymp- 
toms, ſuch as anxieties of the præcordia, aſthmas, ſuffocative 
catarrhs, intermittent fevers, and ſometimes inflammatory 
acute ones, both which are of a different appearance from 
thoſe diſtempers in their uſual ſtate; not unfrequently alſo 
terrible chronic complaints are brought on by this, as ca- 
chexies, anaſarcas and cedemas. The itch, in general, wher 
newly caught by infection, is always much more eaſily cured, 
than when it ariſes from a fault in the humors, and is conſe 
quently much more deeply rooted : for the ſame reaſon, the 
chronic :tch is of all others the moſt difficult to be cured ; 
and where there concurs with it a defect or fault of ſome of 
the viſcera, as is too often the caſe, the cure is yet great]z 
the more difficult. The malignant itch is always much 
more deeply rooted in the patient, and of conſequence i: 
much more difficult of cure than the ſimple; and in particu 
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a common and a proper perianthium, of which the latter is 
alſo double. The common perianthium is expanded, and 
compoſed of many leaves, and containing many flowers ; 
its leaves are *inſerted in the receptacle, and ſurround it in 
various ſeries, the inner ones becoming gradually Jeſs than 
the outer. The proper perianthium is double, but both 
are fixed on the germen of the piſtil. The outer peri- 
anthium is ſhort, membranaceous, and folded, and remains 
| after the flower is fallen; the inner is divided into five ſeg- 
ments, which are narrow, and pointed ; the flowers are mo- 
nopetalous, they are placed erect, and the petal] forms a tube, 
which is widened at the extremity, and lightly divided either 
into five, or four ſegments, the exterior of which are the larger. 
The ſtamina are four ſmall and weak filaments. The an- 
therz are oblong, and laid cloſely upon them. The germen 
of the piſtil is placed below the proper receptacle of the 
flower; and is incloſed, as in a caſe, in its proper vagina. 
The ſtyle is flender, and of the length of the flower. The 
ſtigma is obtuſe, and is obliquely rimmed round the edge. 
The ſeeds are ſingle to each flower, of an oval oblong 
figure, and crowned with their proper cups, and contained 
in the common receptacle, which is convex, and divided by 
the perianthia of the ſeveral flowers. See Tab. I. of Bo- 
tany, Claſs 12. and Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 23. 
The characters of this genus, according to Tournefort, arc 
theſe. The flower is of the floſculous kind, and is com. 
poſed of ſeveral unequal floſcules, contained in one gene 
or common cup. Thoſe floſcules, which are placed in the 
middle of the flower, are divided at the ends into four 0 
five ſegments, and thoſe which make the outer circle ol 
rim of the flower are bilabiated. Each of theſe ftands on the 
coronated top of an embryo, and each is contained in 15 
proper and peculiar capſule, which afterwards becomes © 
ther a ſimple or a funnel faſhioned capſule, containing 2 
coronated ſeed, Tourn. Inſt. p. 464. £4 
The ſpecies of ſcabious enumerated by Mr, Tournefort a 
theſe. 1. The'common hairy field ſcabieus, or ſcabious o 
the ſhops. 2. The greater /cabious with purpliſh blue flow- 
ers. 3. The broad leaved white ſhrubby ſcabiaus. 4- 
broad leaved ſhrubby ſcabious with bluiſh flowers. 5: — 
tall annual ſcabious with leaves like agrimony. 6. T 
narrow leaved white flowered ſhrubby ſcabious. 7: Ty 
larger white flowered, narrow leaved ſhrubby ſeabious. * 
The yellow flowered ſcabious with miltifid leaves. 9 10 
double headed white ſcabious. 10. The broad leaved v = 
proliferous ſcabious. 11. The proliferous ſcabiaus with 51 
gidium leaves. 12. The ſmall fine leaved poliferous ſcablcui. 


f 


lar, the ferine or ſcorbutic itch is one of the moſt ſtubborn 
diſeaſes we know of. In this caſe the food, and other cir-| 


\ 


15 The Alpine ſcabiozs with great centaury leaves 5 
The ſmooth mountain ſcabious with leaves like the comm 
' ſeabious. 15. The red flowered mountain ſcabious br 
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ood leaves. 16. The red flowered mountain ſcabious with | common change of ; into mp, and o into #. This was 
3 and longer undivided leaves. 17. The ſcabious with | long retained in uſe; and as it was common with the 
= virga paſtoris, Or ſmall dipſacus leaf. 18. The narrow | Greeks to leave out the initial letter, ½ in many words, ſo 
leaved ſilvery ſeabious. 19. The long headed red flowered they ſometimes wrote this campiuſa. 95995 i 
exotic ſcabious. 20. The long headed ſcabious with fleſh | Fuchſius, who was very deſirous of underſtanding the writ- 
coloured lowers. 21. The long headed ſeabious with varie- | ings of Myrepſus, confeſſes, that he knew not what to 
ted flowers. 22. The long headed ſcabious with blackiſh | make of the words ſcampiuſa and campiuſa, which he ſo fre- 
flowers, with the ſmell of civet. 23. The proliferous In-] quently met with in that author; but though he gives no 
dian ſcabious. 24. The Portugal ſcabious reſembling the] deſcription of the plant, the virtues he attributes to it are 
Indian. 25. The greater round headed ſcab:ous, called the | thoſe of ſcabious; and the names are ſo eaſily diſcovercd to be 


leſſer ſcabious. 20. The leſſer round headed ſcabious. 27. derived from the Latin ſcabioſa, that there is no room for 
The leſſer ſcabious with deeply divided leaves. 28. The] doubt of its being the ſame plant. 


little ſcabious with ſweet ſcented heads. 29. The. great | SCABROUS leaf, among botaniſts. See LEAF. 
leaved Spaniſh ſtarry ſcabious. 30. The ſtarry ſcabious with SCABROUS falt. See the article STALK. 
great jagged leaves. 31. The leſſer or ſea ſtarry, ſcabious | SCAD, the Engliſh name of a fiſh of the cuculus kind, re- 
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ich jagged leaves. 32. The ſmalleſt ſtarry ſcabious. 33. 
11 — ſcabious 2 5 undivided leaves. | 7 The LAS 
proliferous ſtarry ſcabious. 35. The Sicilian ſcabious with 
heart-wort leaves. 36. The ſhrubby procumbent moun- 
tain ſcabious, with leaves like the young leaves of the 
achillea. 37. The Sicilian ſhrub ſcabious with laureola 
leaves hoary underneath. 38. The ſhrub ſcabious with ſtock 
July flower leaves. 39. The narrow leaved umbelliferous 
and proliferous ſcabious, with leaves cut into the middle 
rib. 40. The fleſh coloured flowered ſcabious, with 
leaves like the hairy jagged devil's bit. 41. The great tree 
ſeabious of Africa, with undivided, wrinkled, and crenated 
leaves. 42. The ſmall ſea ſcabious. 43. The cut leaved 
ſcabious with large flowers in membranaceous cups, and 
with woolly ſeeds. 44. The leaſt annual erect ſcabious with 
angular ſeeds. 45. The daiſy leaved annual ſcabious. 46. 
The greyiſh hoary Pyrenean ſcabious with large flowers. 
47. The ſmooth graſſy leaved ſcabious. 48. The hairy 
creeping Alpine ſcabious with divided leaves. 49. The 
ſcabious with hairy undivided leaves, called the devil's bit. 
50. The ſcabious with ſmooth undivided leaves and blue 
flowers. 51. The ſcabicus with undivided leaves and white 
flowers. 52. The fleſh coloured flowered ſcabious with un- 
divided leaves. 53. The ſcabious with whole leaves, pro- 
liferous heads, and blue flowers. 54. The ſcabious with 
leaves like fraxinella. Tourn, Inſt. p. 465. | 
The muſk ſcabious and other garden kinds are propagated 
by ſowing their ſeeds in May or the beginning of June, 
and the next year they will be very ſtrong, flowering from 
J une to September, and producing ripe ſeeds, which they 
will not do if ſown early in the ſpring, and ſo made to 
flower the ſame year. The ſeeds are to be ſown on ſhady 
borders, and at Michaelmas the young plants are to be re- 
moved to the places where they are to remain. They are 

very hardy, and ſeldom periſh, till after they have ripened 
their ſeeds. Miller's Gardner's Dict. | bor 5a 

he common ſcabious, of our corn fields, is accounted a 
great alexipharmic and peQtoral ; it is made an ingredient in 
ptyſans, and infuſions given in coughs and all diſorders of 
ne lungs, and is recommended greatly by authors in pleu- 
riſies, quinzies, coughs, aſthmas, and conſumptions. Some 
wt a= it in malignant fevers, and even in the 
1 alſo uſed externally, either in a ſtrong decoction, or 
elle boiled into an ointment with lard in the itch, and man 
other diſorders of the ſkin. : m 
Scabious, though ſo much celebrated with us for its medi- 


einal virtues, has been ſupp | 
n ſuppoſed by many to have been wholly 
dens her the pr pes Greeks : others who could not give 
| nio ! | 
1 5 1 ot their not knowing ſo common a plant, 


8 R the plant we call ſcabious, but there is no more juſtneſs 
n this than in the former opinion. | | 
e antient Greeks knew two very different plants by the | 


uam : 
a N but neither of theſe at all anſwered to the 
other an a virtues of ſcabious; the one was a ſhrub, the 


quatic plant with woolly 1 The ſhrub called 

the Y y leaves. : 
1 * 2 with the pheos and hippopheos, a f | 
| 88 Bog of the iſland of Crete, and other the like 
weed, pro ice plant Hege was a ſmall gnaphalium, or cud- 
| beds oo the” in wet places, and uſed for the ſtuffing of 
OD © packing up of earthen ware, and other brittle 
breaking. The other was uſed by | 


„ 


fullers about cloaths. | 
0 N the 2 from theſe accounts, that neither 
of ſcabiou; bie's 8 of theſe ſlæbes had any of the qualities 
| —— cabious was unknown. | | 
price, from ya 4 "rcophraſtus have deſcribed a plant called | 
agrees, in in curing cutaneous eruptions ; and this 


our here 2 8. as well as qualities with SCALE, (Cyci. Many have been the diſputes among an- 


e later G writers have called this Nſer 4, 
us, and many others. 


eſe, however, the names were forgot, 


ant and its virtues remained 

e 8 mained well known; the 
— = willing to deſcribe ſo uſeful a « wah but 
Fiuſa, a name — in their own language, called it ſcam- 


— 


SCANANTH, or ScH &NANTH, in the materia medica, the 


. This plant is called, by the generality of botaniſts, juncus 
odoratus and arematicus ; but Linnæus gives it the name of 


that had a flower upon it. The reaſon alledged for this is 


he ſæbe of Theophraſtus and Dioſcorides | 


of it, as is manifeſt from every part's po 


1 neither af theſe was ſeabious, yet it | SCALARE, in natural hiſtory, a name 


it com 
» ©® | 


VPPL, Vor. IL. out of the Latin word ſcabioſe, by the 
3 


ſembling the mackrel in ſhape, called by writers the frachurus. 
Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 290. See TRACHURUS. 


dried ſtalk of a plant brought to us from Arabia. 


iſchæmum, under which head its botanical characters are de- 
ſcribed. See ISCH AMUM. | 
The ftalk is uſually eight or ten inches in length, ſome- 
times conſiderably more; it is ſmooth and gloſſy on the ſur- 
face, and about the thickneſs of a wheat-ftraw, but much 
more rigid and firm. It is round, jointed, and not ſolid, 
but has a cavity in it filled with a central pith like that of our 
common ruſhes, Tts colour is yellowiſh at the baſe, or to- 
ward the root, but toward the top it is purpliſh or green- 
iſh ; it is very light, vet conſiderably hard, and is of a fra- 
grant cr aromatic ſmell, in which we may diſcover ſome- 
thing of a mixed ſcent, betwcen that of the roſe and penny- 
royal. Is taſte is acrid and bitteriſh, but not unpleaſant. 
It ſhould be choſen freſh, ſound, and clean, not duſty or 
decayed, of a good ſmell and ſtrong acrid taſte. Hill, Hiſt. 
Mat. Med. p. 413. 
The word /c-2nanth ſignifying the flower of the ruſh, 
might naturally lead us to ſuppoſe, that what we now re- 
ceive under that name, is not the drug that was ſo called 
by the antient Grecks and Romans, and ſome have very 
vigorouſly ſupported this opinion. But on enquiry in- 
to the Grecian materia medica, we find that none of their 
ſchænanth had flowers on it any more than ours. 
Among the moderns, Garcias tells us, that though he bought 
up vaſt quantities of this drug in the Indies to ſend into Portu- 
gal, he never ſaw ſo ae. as one flower upon any of it; 
and _ the antients Galen makes the very ſame obſer- 
vation. He ſays he wonders how this drug obtained the 
name of ſcænanth, for that he never met with any one piece 


very frivolous and trifling ; namely, that the camels of that 
part of the world where it grew, cropped off the tops, and 
with them the flowers ; but among the valt quantities of this 
drug, at one time or other ſent, there would be found ſome 
that had eſcaped the mouths of theſe creatures, and have 
preſerved its fine flowers, had it any ſuch as are aſcribed to 
it; ſo that the opinion advanced, by ſome, of its having 
flowers like roſes, is wholly falſe and groundleſs. 
Anthos was a word uſed by the Greeks, as its Engliſh flow- 
er is, to ſignify the moſt perfect, or beſt of any kind of 
thing. We call the fineſt ſpecies of any thing the flower of 
it, and thus they called the fineft gold the anthos and 
anthimion of gold, in the ſame manner this ruſh was called 
ſcænanth, or the flower of ruſhes, not for its being full of 
flowers, but for being the moſt excellent and valuable of all 
kinds of ruſhes. | 
The very oldeſt among the Greek writers do not uſe the 
term ſcænanth, but they call this drug juncus aromaticus, or 
juncus odoratus, d afwpuoiixe, and oxoivey ivadn, are the 
names it goes by. Hippocrates calls it by the latter of theſs 
names; and Meleager, though he mentions it as an herb to 
be put into the poets crowns, yet ſays nothing of any flow- 
ers it has, but recommends it for its fragrant ſmell. "20 
The antients uſed the whole plant in medicine, ſtalk, leaves, 
and flowers ; its virtue reſiding pretty: _ in every part 
eſſing the ſame 
ſmell and taſte, and having the ſame e ere in the mouth. 
They preſcribed it as a deobſtruent and promoter of the 
menſes, but at preſent it is never heard of in extemporane- 
ous preſcription, only kept as an ingredient in ſome compo- 
ſitions. Id. ibid. 
iven. by Rumphius to 
a peculiar ſpecies of turbo, or ſcrew ſbell; the ſeveral wreaths 


of which having an opening between them form an open 
ſpiral, See TuRBo, ww, 


tient and modern muſicians, about rhe conſtitution of mu- 
ſical ſcales. Some of the antients, with Euclid, will have 
* of tones major, and limma's ; ſo that the ſeven 

of an octave would be thus expre K. #45. 1, . 
18. 2. . Some modern authors have from hence inferred 
the imperfetion of the Greek muſic. They alledge, we 
here find the ditonus, or an interval equal to two tones 


Yyy major 
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major expreſſed by 43, inſtead of the true third major expreſſed 
5, As there can be no queſtion of the beauty and elegance 


of the latter, the former therefore muſt be out of tune by a 


whole comma, which is very ſhocking to the ear. In like 


manner, the tribemitone of the antients falls ſhort of the 
third minor by a comma; which is alſo the deficiency of 


theit hemi- tone, or limma, from the true ſemi-tone major, | 


ſo eſſential to good melody. All which errors would make 
their ſcale appear much out of tune to us. A late learned 


+ author * ſays he readily 22 the objection, but adds, that 


ſuch a ſcale alſo appeare 


out of tune to the antients them- 
ſelves; ſince they expreſsly tell us, that the intervals leſs 
than the diateſſaron, or fourth, as alſo the intervals between 
the fifth and octave, were diſſonant, and diſagreeable to the 


r 
car. Their ſcale here mentioned, and called by ſome ſcale 
maxima, was not intended to form the voice to ſing accu- 


rately, but was deſigned to repreſent the ſyſtem of their 
modes and tones, and give the true fourths and fifths of every 
key a compoſer might chooſe. Now if inſtead of tones 
major and limmas we take the tones major and minor, with 


the ſemi-tone major, as the moderns contend we ſhould, 


we ſhall have a good ſcale indeed, but a ſcale adapted only 
to the concinnous conſtitution of one key ; and whenever 


ve proceed from that into another, we find ſome fourth or 


fifth erroneous by a comma. This the antients did not ad- 


mit of. If to diminiſh ſuch errors, we introduce a tempe- 


rature, we ſhall have nothing in tune but the octave: ſo 


that this /cale of the antients was not deſtitute of reaſon, 


and no good argument againſt the accuracy of their practice 


can from thence be formed. Dr. Pepuſch, ap. Philo. 


Tranſ. No 48. p. 268. Ibid. p. 269. 
The names of the notes of the Greek ſcale, ſee under the 
head DI AGRAM. 


Hour SCALE. See the article Hou. | | 
SCALES, in natural hiſtory. What the naturaliſts underſtand 


by ſcales, are certain flat and ſemipellucid bodies, common 
to the fiſh, the ſerpent, and the lizard kind; conſiſting of 


a ſubſtance ſomewhat analogous to that of the horns and 


hoofs of other animals, as is found by cutting and burning 


| them, and by their ſmell. 


The /cales in fiſhes-are of ſo many different kinds and ſhapes, 


that they afford, in many caſes, = good characters for the 
erenc 


diſtinction of the ſpecies. The di 


es of theſe parts of 
fiſh ariſe from their number, ſituation, figure and proporti- 


on, and to ſome other qualities peculiar to a few of them. 


Their differences, in regard to number, are theſe. There 


are none on ſeveral kinds of fiſn, as on the petromyza, the 


dolphin, and the whales. Upon ſome other fiſhes they are 


but very few in number, as on the conger, the eel, the cla- 


riæ, &c. And they are on others found in vaſtly great num- 


bers, and placed in cluſters one over another, as in the 


pearch, ſalmon, Sc. 


In regard to their ſituation they differ in theſe particulars. 


I. On ſome fiſh they are placed extremely thick and cloſe 


upon one another. 2. In others they ſtand in imbricated 


rows. The eſoces give us an example of the firſt, and the 
cyprini, in general, of the ſecond kind. And 3. in ſome 


4 
L 


they are ſcattered, and at ſuch diſtances, that they do not 


touch one another; as in the congers, the eels, the clariæ, 


Dc. Their differences in figure are not leſs evident than 
+ thoſe in poſition, 1. Some are roundiſh, as thoſe of the 
clupeæ and ſalmons. 2. Some are oval, or of an oblong 


round figure, as thoſe of the gadi. 3. In ſome fiſh they are | 


| ſtrait on one fide; and rounded on the others, as in the 
pearch and mullet. The proper deſcription of theſe is, that 
they have a rectilinear baſe, and rounded fides. 


Their differences in proportion are theſe ; they are either in re- 


gard to one another, or to the ſcales of other fiſhes, or accord- 


ing to our ſenſes, in regard to the ſize of the fiſh, either very 


large, great, ſmall, middling, or extremely minute. Theſe are 


words, which give a ſort of uſeful idea in the deſcription, | 


2 they are far from being determinate or regular in their 
D 99 1 cations. As to the other peculiar qualities of the ſcales 
o 


fiſhes, they are in ſome ſoft and ſmooth, as in the ſalmon 


and cyprini; and in others hard and rough, and as it were 


a alittle prickly : of this ſort are the ſcales of the pearch, the 


. -capriſcus, and ſome of the pleuronecti. Artedi, Ichthyol. 


Scales of fiſhes make a ſet of very curious objects for the 
microſcope ; they are formed with a ſurpriſing beauty and 
regularity, and in the different kinds exhibit almoſt an end- 
leſs variety in their figure and contexture. Some are lonpiſh, 
ſome round, fome triangular, and ſome ſquare; and there 
are others of all the ſhapes that can well be imagined. 
Again, ſome are armed with ſharp prickles, as thoſe of the 
ſoal and pearch; others have ſmooth edges, as thoſe of the 
cod, tench, carp, &c. and there is a great variety even in 
the ſcales of the ſame fiſh ; for the ſcales of the back, belly, 
ſides, and head, are all different in ſhape and arrangement: 
theſe bear a very great analogy to the feathers, as they are 
called, on the wings of butterflies, * | 
"Theſe ſcales are not ſuppoſed to be ſhed every year, nor dur- 
ing the whole life of the fiſh, but to have an annual addition 
of a new ſcale growing over, and extending every hy be 
| | ſhes 


. yond the edges of the former, in proportion to the 


by Winflow, Ja portion ou branche poſterieure du premier | 
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8 — in the cee as the wood 
creaſes annually, by the addition of a new circl 

bark. And as the age of a tree may be known by 9 
ber of ringlets its trunk is made up of, ſo in fiſhes, the ng 
ber of plates compoſing their ſcales denote to us their "4 
It is alſo probable, that as there is a time of the year * 
trees ceaſe to grow, or have any farther addition to thei 
bulk, the fame thing happens to the ſcales of fiſhes ; a0 
that afterwards, at another time of the year, a new addit 
on, encreaſe, or growth begins. | 
Mr. Lewenhoek took fome ſcales from an extre 
carp, forty two inches and a half long, Rynland nicafur, 
which were as broad as a dollar ; theſe he macerated 5 
water, to make them cut the eaſier, and then cutting oh. 
liquely through one of them, beginning with the firſt form. 
ed, or very little ſnell in the center, he by his microſcope 
plainly diſtinguiſhed forty lamellz, or ſcales, glewed as it 
were to one another; whence he concluded the fiſh to be 
forty years old. | 

It is generally imagined that an eel has no ſcales; but if the 
ſlime be wiped clean away, and the ſkin then-examined þ 
a microſcope, it is found covered with extremely ſmall ſca; 
ranged in a very orderly and pretty manner; and probably 


mely large 


. 


very few fiſhes, except ſuch as have ſhells, are truly fre: 
from ſcales. | | 
The 7 4 of preparing ſcales for the microſcope is to take 
them off carefully with a pair of nippers, waſh them very 
clean, and then place them between the leaves of a book to 
make them dry flat; and when thoroughly dry, they are to 
be put between two flips of talc. The ſnake, viper and at 


from thoſe of fiſhes. Baker's Microſcop. p. 237. Lewer- 
haek's Arc. Nat. Tom. 3. p. 214. 

SCALE NI, (Cycl.) compound muſcles irregularly triangulur, 

The antients call them only two in number ; afterward; 
they were divided into fix, three lying on each fide, bur 
_ there are only two on each — one lying upon the 
other. 
The firſt, or ſcalenus primus, is fixed to the upper parts f 
the outſide of the firſt rib by two portions, commonly call- 
ed its anterior and poſterior. branches; the anterior is fixed 
to the middle portion of the rib, about an inch from the 


an interſtice of about an inch being left between it and the 
other branch ; and they are both, at their other extremities, 
3 in the tranſverſe apophyſes of the vertebræ of the 
The ſecond, or ſcalenus ſecundus, is fixed a little more back: 
ward in the external labium of the upper edge of the ſe- 
cond rib; ſometimes by two ſeparate portions ; and ſome- 
times without any dinifon. The anterior portion is fixed 
immediately under the poſterior portion of the firſt ſcales 
by a ſhort flat tendon, and is afterwards fixed by inſett. 
ons, partly tendinous, and partly fleſhy, in the tranſvere 
apophyſes of the four firſt vertebræ of the neck. The po. 
ſterior portion is fixed in the ſecond rib, more backwatl 
than the other, and from thence is divided into two port 
ons, and runs up to the tranſverſe apophyſes of the vertebrz 
of the neck; where the firſt is inſerted in the three fil 
vertebræ, the other only in the two firſt, The vertebral 
inſertions of both the /caleni vary, being ſometimes col 
founded with each other, and ſometimes with thoſe of de 
neighbouring muſcles. Vinſloꝛb's Anatomy, p. 230. 
SCALENUS lateralis, in anatomy, a name glven by Albinus 
to a muſcle, called by Cowper and others ſealenus ſecundis 
and by Winſlow, and the French anatomiſts, portion aut, 
rieur. du ſeconde ſcalene. Morgagni calls it ſcaleni pas © 
caſta ſecunda enata; and Fallopius deſcribes it under ti 
name of ofavi thoracis muſculi pars que inſeritur in | 
cundum. | 1 85 
SCALENUS medius, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus s 
a muſcle called the ſecond ſcalenus by Douglaſs, and the thil 
ſcalmus by Cowper. The French call it by the name gel 


tene; and Veſalius has deſcribed it under the name of fl 
tertii et quart: dorſum moventium. | 3 
Sc AL EN us minimus, in anatomy, a name given by * , 
a very ſmall mufcle, which other writers on this 2 15 
omitted to deſcribe, and which the author acknow edges 
be ſometimes wanting. 1 
It is very ſmall, and ariſes from the upper edge of 15 5 
rib, and has two caudz ; the one of which is inſertec -# 
the lower part of the ſpine, and the other a little — 1 
It often wants one, and ſometimes the other, or lat of 
theſe two caudz, and is of the ſame uſe with the 
ſcalenus. zen hy 
Sc Al RN us poſticus, in anatomy, a determinate name 55 "the 
Albinus to one of the ſealeni, too much confounded J chef 
authors with the reſt of the muſcles of that name, no 
are in general with one another. | aue 
This is the muſcle deſcribed by Fallopius under the f f. 
of the nonus thoracis muſculus, and by Morgagni d, Perch 
name of the ſcaleni pers a ſecunda * enata, The ou 


of trees en. 


afford alſo a very beautiful and very different ſeries of ſcals | 


cartilage; and the poſterior more backward in the firſt rib, 
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it by Winſlow. 


<CALLION, or EscATTIox, a fort of onion which never 


forms any bulb at the root, but is uſed green in ſpring, be- 


fore the other ſorts ſown in July are large enough. 


This is however very ſcarce in London, the gardiners uſually 


ſelling in its place the ſhoots of ſuch decayed common oni- 


ons, as have ſprouted in the houſe. Thele they plant in a 
bed early in the ſpring, and they ſoon grow large enough 
for uſe, when they pull them out; and taking off all the 


| old outer coat of the roots, they lay them in bunches, and 


ſell them at market for ſcallions. | 


The true ſcallion is eaſily propagated by parting the roots in 


utumn, and planting them three or four together in a hole 
= fix inches diſtance: Theſe will grow in any ſoil or ſitu- 
ation, and will multiply very quickly, and in a very great 
abundance ; and their being hardy enough to endure the ſe- 


vereſt winter, and fit for uſe ſo early in ſpring, makes them 


worthy a place in all kitchin gardens. Miller's Gardner's 
Dictionary. 


SCALLOP: The anatomy of this fiſn lets us greatly into the 


knowledge of the ſtructure of the parts of other bivalve ſhell 


fiſh. 4 | 
The ſcallop is compoſed of two ſhells, which, as in many 


others, are one concave, and the other plane or flat. The 


cardo, or hinge, is lightly bent from the concave ſhell, and 
thence carried over a part of the plane ſhell, and all the 
way between it is firmly connected to a cartilage. In the 
middle of the length of the cardo there is placed another ſhort, 
black, and very ftrong cardo. 


It is eaſy to ſee, from hence, to what is owing that remark- | 


ably ſtrong power, which this creature has of ſhutting and 
opening its ſhell ; and it is very poſſible, that by means of 


ſo ſtrong an apparatus of tendons or ligaments as it has in 


this part, it may be able to move the plane ſhell in fo ſwift 


and regular, as well as forcible and eaſy a manner, that it 
may uſe it in moving from place to place; and poſſibly it 
may make a ſort of wing of it, to beat againſt the water, as 


the pinion of a bird does againſt the air; and what the an- 


tients have {6 frequently ſaid of its moving about in a very 
ſwift manner, from place to place, may be true, though we 
have been wanting in later obſervations to ſee it. 


When the two ſhells are opened, the following particulars | 
offer themſelves to the view. - Firſt, the mouth: this is co- 
- vered with a fort of membranous hood, as in the oiſter ; it 


does not ſtand on the center of the head, but toward the 


right hand, and the covering is only an elongation of the 


branchiz, or gills of the fiſh : «theſe are of a membranous 
nature, and ſurround the whole body from the mouth to the 
anus, which ſtands toward the left hand from the mouth, 
where they are connected again. e e 
That branchia of the exterior pair, to which the flat or 
plane ſhell adheres, is fixed in its center to an immenſely 
ſtrong muſcle, which grows from the ſhell, and is fixed into 
the body of the fiſh at right angles: this branchia is fixed 
to the upper limb of that muſcle, and the other branchia is, 
in like manner, connected to the lower limb of the fame 
ſtrong muſcle. Theſe two exterior, or ſpurious branchiæ, 
from this muſcle to a conſiderable extent, are formed only of 
a thin and pellucid membrane, and being carried to the 
middle of the valves on each ſide, they are there fixed down 
in ſuch a manner, that they cannot be removed by any 
means, without injuring or deftroying them. N 
The uſe of theſe is to defend the body of the animal from 
the injuries of the water, and other: ſubſtances let in with 
hw ber Ne of the ſhell. From the place of this 
| e is pro i 
n propagated a ſtrong and thick muſcle, of 
— = animal. It is contracted inward when the animal is 
ead, but while it is alive it is expanded, at the creature's 


pleaſure, a great way out beyond the edges of the ſhell, and 
5 Jagged, and variegated with lines and freaks, in an amaz- | 


ing and elegant manner. | 


+ 


The uſe of this part ſeems eaſily eſſed, it being; when 


expanded out at the mouth of the ſhell, a ſort of net, for 


is 5 _ whatever the creature chuſes to feed upon. It 
Pk 4 yn of the animal, either laid flat on the ſur- 
e mud or rock, or arched-into a part of a circle : 


| which in any of theſe poſitions, any thing comes in its way 


ſelf, Phiſec“ through the Jags, and yet retain the prey it- 


0 admirable muſcle, is not only the ſervin 

9 = the taking the food, and 2 as A — 
is ſo Parating the water from it, but its muſcular force 
— as ie alſo ſerves as a weapon of death to the 
ceſlary = | 2 ſeized, by comp it to pieces if ne- 
18 a very . lqueezi it till no life remains. This 
an neither follow — r. 2 ing of an animal, which 


mal in motion; but this is 


3 


ſtructure; this is a ſort of limb, or ver SE 
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call it Ia portion pofterieurs du ſecond ſcalene; a name given not all. When the prey is brought into the ſhell, it might 


there remain, where firſt laid down, without being of any 
uſe to the ſcallop, who cannot turn about her mouth to 
come to it: in this caſe the ſame wonderful muſcle, by its 
undulatory motion, ferves to convey the prey to a part of 
the hell nearer the mouth of the animal; and when there, 
taking it up between the jags of the fringe, it holds it to the 


place of a hand. Theſe are the many and neceſlary uſes of 
this part. 
But to come to the branchiæ, or gills, properly ſo called. 
Ihe true branchiæ are four in number; they are of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, and are fringed in a very elegant manner: 
theſe every way ſurround the great central muſcle, and ſerve 
as a covering to the uterus of the animal, or its ovary; 
certainly, however, to the parts of generation, by whatever 
name they may be called. 
The lower part of the body of the ſcallop is yellow, and 
its upper part white, and near its mouth there is very plainly 
ta be diſcovered a proceſs with a double aperture. It ſeems 
probable, from all obſervation, that the /callsp is an herma- 
phrodite animal, and contains -the parts of generation of 
both ſexes in each individual; and it appears that the female 
part of generation is, on occaſion, puthed out from one of 
theſe apertures, and the penis, or male part, trom the other. 
Ihe mouth of the jca/lcp is furniſhed with reddiſh lips, re- 
ſembling the branchiæ, or gills, in their ſtructure, but 
very ſhort and ſmall; and near the hinge there are two 
large circular cavities, reſembling the eyes of the turbot. 
Near the head there is a large maſs of blackiſh mat- 
ter toward the left hand, and under that, or rather 
behind it, is ſituated the creature's heart, The pericar- 
dium is pellucid, and is of ſo fine a ſtructure, that the 
heart is eaſily feen through it: it is of a reddiſh colour, 
and its aorta, or large artery, is divided into a great num- 
ber of branches, which are ſent every way round to the 
gills. - | | 
It is ſome doubt, however, whether this their membrane, 
before deſcribed, ſerves alone in the capacity of a pericar- 
dium ; or whether all this black matter, that lies about it in 
a ſort of rhombic form, does not alſo, in ſome degree, ſup- 
ply that office. The lower part of this gives place to the 
urinary bladder, and the ſtrait gut ariſes from the baſe of 
this black ſubſtance, and is thence carried {trait over the pe- 
ricardium ; whence it runs on to the branchiæ, and is at 
length affixed to the great central muſcle. | 
This central muſcle is of a rounded figure, very ſmooth, and 
White, and even in the greater part of its bulk, where it is 
connected to the ſhell; but on the left it is divided, and 
forms another white and lacerated muſcle, which runs along 
a part of the ſhell, and ſtrengthens the connection of the 
body of the fith with this part of the plane valye. Philoſ. 
'Tranſ. No 229. p. 569. 
SCALMUS, among the Romans, a block or round piece of 
wood in a boat, to which the oars were tied with a thong of 
leather called /frappus. See the article STRAPPUS, 


for the whole. Pitiſc. in voc. 
SCALPRA dentalia, inſtruments uſed by the ſurgeons to take 
off thoſe black, livid, or yellow cruſts, which infeſt the 
teeth, and not only looſen and deſtroy them, but taint the 
breath. 
According to the varieties of the occaſion, the ſurgeon has 
theſe inſtruments of various ſhapes and ſizes; ſome are 
pointed, and narrow at the end, others are broader pointed, 
and have edges, others are hooked, or falciform, but theſe 
are uſually, tor convenience of carriage, all adapted to one 
handle. 
The manner of uſing them is to begin near the gums, ſup- 
porting the blade with the left hand, and ſcraping all along 
the tooth, till the cruſt is taken off, taking care not to 
wound the gums, or diſplace the teeth. Heiſter's Surgery, 

456. | | | — l 
SCAMMA, Exc, among the Greeks, the mark in leaping, 
or throwing quoits ; ſo called, from its being made by dig- 
ging up the earth. Petter, Tom. I. p. 442. 
SCAMMAT HA, in the Jewiſh cuſtoms, a kind of excom- 
munication, and the molt terrible of all in ufe among that 
people. See the article NiDpul. . 
SCAMMONY (Cy:d.)—ScammoNnIa Monſpeliaca, Montpelier 

cammony, a name given by ſome botanical writers to a 


ſpecies of periploca, diſtinguiſhed by Mr. Tournefort by the 
name of periplaca Monſpeliaca folits rotundioribus. | 
SCAMPIUSA, in botany, a name uſed by Myrepſus and others 
for a plant, which they greatly recommend in the itch, and 
other cutaneous diſorders. 
Fuchſius confeſſes himſelf at a loſs to gueſs what plant 
was meant by this name; but a little knowledge of the cu- 
ſtoms of the later Greeks, in adopting the Roman names 
for things, would have explained this to him. We find, by 
familiar inſtances without number, that in the words they 
adopted from the Latin, they uſually changed the o into , 
| and the Roman 4 into mp. If we louk upon the word 
| fſeampinſa in this light, ſuppoſe it formed from a Roman 
| word, 


opening of the mouth; in this laſt office ſerving in the 


Scalmus was aiſo uſed to denote the boat, a part being taken 
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word, as moſt of the names of plants at that time were, and | 
change the u into an o, and the mp into b, we immediately „ 
bring back the word to ſcabioſa; a . well known ScArHOI DES farſi. This bone, which is called alſo Navicu. 


Latin word, and the name of a plant poſſeſſed of the ſame 
virtues they have given to the ſcampiuſa. . 
They ſometimes alſo wrote this campiuſa, without the initial 
ſ; but this cannot appear wonderful, when we recollect that 
the milax was in the ſame manner ſmilax, and the ſmarag- 
dus was written maragdus, even by the antient Greeks them- 
ſelves. _— | 
SCANDIACA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the white flowered lamium, called archangel by others. C. 
Bauhin, Pin. 155. See LAMIUM. 
SCANDULZ, in antient houſe building, ſhingles, or flat 
pieces of wood, uſed by the Romans inſtead of tiles to cover 
houſes. This, according to Cornelius Nepos, was the only 
covering uſed in Rome till the war with Pyrrhus, or 470th 
year of the city. Pitiſc. in voc. | 
$CANDULARIL, among the Romans, mechanics who pre- 
pared the ſcandulæ uſed in covering houſes, who were ex- 
empted from all public ſervices. See SCANDULZ. 
SCANDYX, venus comb, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants of the umbelliferous kind, the characters of which are 
theſe. The flower is of the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of 
ſeveral petals, which are arrarged in a circular order on a 
cup, which afterwards becomes a fruit compoſed of two ob- 
long bodies, reſembling needles, and containing the ſeeds. 
The ſpecies of ſcandyx, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe. 1. The common ſcanchæ with roſtrated ſeeds. 2. The 
larger Cretic ſcandyx. And 3. the ſmaller Cretic /candys. 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 326. 5 
SCANELLO, in the Italian muſic, is uſed for the bridge in 
violins and other inftruments. It is the ſame with ponticello 
and magas. See the articles BRIDGE and Macas. | 
SCANSOR, in ichthyology, a name given by Geſner to the 
_ - fiſh called by the — of writers lupus piſcis. See the 
article Lurus. | 
SCANTON, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs the fetid ſmell 
of wine. 
SCAPE goat, in the Jewiſh antiquities, the goat which was ſet at 
liberty on the day of ſolemn expiation. For the ceremonies 
on this occaſion, ſee Levit. xvi. 5, 6, Cc. 
Some ſay that a piece of ſcarlet cloth, in form of a tongue, 
was tied on the forehead of the ſcape goat. Hofm. Lex. univ. 
in voc. Lingua. 
Many have been the diſputes among the interpreters, con- 
cerning the meaning of the word ſcape goat, or rather of 
— for which ſcape goat is put in our verſion of the 
ible. 
Spencer is of opinion that azazel is a proper name, ſigni- 
fying the devil, or evil dæmon. See his reaſons in his Book 
e leg. Hebr. ritual. Diſſert. viii. Among other things he 
obſerves, that the antient Jews uſed to ſubſtitute the name 
ſamatl for azazel, and many of them have ventured to af- 
firm, that at the feaſt of expiation they were obliged to 
offer a gift to ſama?! to obtain his favour. Thus alſo the 
goa, ſent into the wilderneſs to azazel, was underſtood to 
e a gift or oblation. Some Chriſtians have been of the 
ſame opinion. But Spencer thinks that the genuine reaſons 
of the ceremony were, 1. That the goat loaded with the 
| ſins of the people, and ſent to azazel, might be a ſymboli- 


cal repreſentation of the miſerable condition of ſinners. | 


2. God ſent the goat thus loaded to the evil demons, to ſhew 
that they were impure, thereby to deter the people from any 
converſation or familiarity with them. 3. That the goat 
ſent to azazel ſufficiently expiating all evils, the Iſraelites 
might the more willingly abſtain from the expiatory ſacri- 
fices of the Gentiles. Tu 
SCAPHA, in anatomy, is uſed to expreſs the external circum- 
ference of the ear. | 
It is in ſurgery uſed to expreſs a bandage for the head. See 
the article BanDaAGE. | | 
SCAPHEPHORI, Exa@»9F0go, among the Athenians, an ap- 


pellation given to the ſtrangers reſiding among them, be- 


cauſe they were obliged, at the feſtival Panathenz, to carry 
little ſhips, called ſcaphæ, oxaPi, which were a ſign of 
2 foreign extraction. Potter, Archzol. Græc. Tom. I. 
„P.. 59. | | 
SCAPHIUM, among the Romans, a cup of an oblong form, 
ſomewhat reſembling that of a boat, whence alſo it had its 
name. Pitiſc. in voc. | 
| Scaphium likewiſe ſignifies a kind of dial, which, beſide the 
hours, ſhewed alſo the ſolſtices and æquinoxes. Pitiſc. Lex. 
Antig. in voc. 


SCAPHOIDES os, (Cycl.) in anatomy, the firſt bone of the firſt 


row in the carpus. It has its name from the Greek oxapr, a boat, 


is ſometimes called os naviculare in Latin for the ſame reaſon, 
as ſuppoſed to reſemble a little boat. It has a convex ſide 
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ſemilunar ſide for the os lunare. Its inner and outer fu. 
are rough. JVinſlow's Anatomy, p. 83. er [utface 


lare, from its reſemblance to a ſmall flat boat, lies 
aſtragalus. It has two cartilaginous ſides, an or ag 
ference, and a tuberoſity. Its thickneſs is inconſiderable 
when compared with its other dimenſions, and it lies 7 Gy 
were on its fide, before the aſtragalus. The concave ſd 
is poſterior, and is articulated with the anterior convex ſi te 
of the aſtragalus. The anterior convex fide is divided bs 
two ſmall lines into three planes, for the articulation of th. 
three oſſa cuneiformia. The circumference forms an Weg 
which contracts Dy ſmall degrees, and terminates in an ob. 
tuſe point: one ſide of this circumference is more convex 
and rough than the other, and the inequalities in it line 
for the inſertion of ligaments. The points of the oval 8 
in a tuberoſity, marked with a muſcular impreſſion. In the na. 
tural ſituation of this bone, the moſt convex ſide is uppermoſt 
the other loweſt, and the tuberoſity turned inward and down. 
ward. By this ſituation, and the difference of the ſides it is 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh the os naviculare of the right foot from that 
of the left. The ſmaller, or inferior convexity of the cir. 
cumference has, near the tuberoſity, a ſuperficial notch, and 
on the oppoſite fide a ſmall cartilaginous ſurface, and 2 fl 
| tubercle for its articulation with the os cuboides, c. for 
the inſertion of ligaments. Minflow's Anatomy, p. 98. 
SCAPULA (Cycl.)—This is a large bone, ſituated laterally at 
the upper and poſterior part of the thorax, from about the 
firſt rib down to the ſeventh. The neck of the ſcapula is 
the largeſt of its three angles, and ought more juflly © 
be called a head with a very ſhort neck, and a ſuperficial 
or glenoide cavity in the top of it, which is lined with 2 
cartilage, and of an oval figure, but pointed at the upper 
part, and rounded at the lower; and is much deeper in the 
natural ſtate, than when viewed in the ſceleton. In the na- 
tural ſituation of the ſcapula this cavity is turned obliquely 
forward, and not directly outward. Between the edge of | 
this cavity and the contracted part, which is the true neck, 
ſome inequalities are obſervable, which are the remains of 
the ſymphyſis of offification. Above and below the glenoide 


of which extends itſelf a little over the neighbouring coſtz, 
Theſe may be termed the muſcular impreſſions of the neck 
of the ſcapula. In the neck, ſpine, baſis, inferior coſta, and 
coracoide proceſs of the ſcapula, there is a diploe; the reſt of 
the bone is tranſparent, thin, and almoſt without any middle 
cellular ſubſtance. The ſcapula is articulated with the cl 
viele by the acromion, and with the os humeri by the ge- 
noide cavity: it is likewiſe joined to the trunk by a fleſhy 
ſymphyſis, or ſyſſarcoſis. It ſerves to facilitate the moti- 
ons of the arm, to give inſertion to a great many muſcks, 
and as a ſhield to defend the back parts of the thorax. Win- 

lords Anatomy, p. 73. 

Fracture of the SCAPULA. The ſcapula is uſually fractured ei- 
ther near its acromion, or head, where it joins the clavicle, 
or in ſome more diſtant part. If the fracture happens in the 
proceſs of the acromion, the reduction will be eaſily made, 
by. lifting up the arm to relax the deltoide muſcle, and 
puſhing the arm evenly upwards, making the fractured part 

meet together with the fingers: but notwithſtanding, thel 
reduction is ſo eaſy, they eaſily flip away again from a 
flight cauſe, and ſo. are difficultly agglutinated. They ate 
in particular very eaſily ſeparated by the weight and motion 
of the arm, and by the contraction of the deltoide muſcle; 
inſomuch that there is ſcarce ever an inſtance of a fractu 
acromion being ſo perfectly cured, as to admit afterwards 
a free motion of the arm upwards : all means muſt, hon. 
ever, be uſed to endeavour to keep the replaced bones 1 
their proper ſituation. A compreſs, wet with ſpirit of wine, 
is to be applied to the fracture, a ball is to be put unde 

the arm: pit to ſupport it; the whole is to be bound up with 
the bandage commonly called ſpica, and the arm is to * 
ſuſpended in a ſaſh or fling hung about the neck. But 
the neck of the Kae which lies under the acromion, d 
its acetabulum, ſhould be fractured, which is a caſe that 
deed very ſeldom happens, and when it does is very diffe ; 
to diſcover, it is a hundred to one but from the vicint) © 

the articulation, the tendons, muſcles, ligaments, 

. 7 . iffneſs aud 

and large veins and arteries, there will follow a ſtiffne 
loſs of motion in the joint; great inflammation 15 alſo t9 
be expected, and abſceſſes with the worſt ſymptoms ” 
ſometimes death itſelf. . | 3 

SCAPULAM antrorſum agens, in anatomy, a name gre 
Veſalius, and ſome of his followers, to the muſcle gen ſ 


known under the name of the ſerratus anticus. He has — 
d 


— 


— 


in another part of his work, called it primus ſeapulan 4 
ventium.  Riolanus has called it the ſerratus minors aud g 
veral other authors the ſecundus ſcdpule. See the at 


next the radius, by which it is articulated with the baſis of | SkRRATuUs. 


that bone, and with a tubercle, which is one of the four 
eminences on the concave ſide of the carpus. Toward the 
thumb it has two half ſides, one large one for the os trape- 
zium, and the other a ſmall one for the os trapezoi It 
has likewiſe a hollow fide for the os magnum, and a ſmall 


SCAPULAM attollens, in anatomy, a name given by 5 
to a muſcle, which he alſo calls muſculus patientiæ. It is 
levater ſcapule of Albinus and Cowper. ire 
SCAPULAM moventium ſecundus, in anatomy, the name LIN 
by Veſalius to a muſcle, called by Winſlow and ſome f, 


cavity are two ſmall rough marks, or impreſſions, the lowet 
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the trapexia, and by Albinus the cucullaris. Cowper calls | 


. 1. or cucullaris. See I RAPEZIUS. 
NDS, among botaniſts, a peculiar kind of ſtalk, which 
a ſu orts the parts of fructification of a plant. It does not 
_ from any part of the main ſtalk, but riſes immediately 
from the root. See STALK. | 
SCAR crow, in zoology, the name of a bird of the larus, or 
ſea gull kind, called by authors larus niger, or the black 
| oull, and by the Germans brandvogel and meyvogel. It is a 
S long winged bird, and is all over black, and of the 
Gze of the common blackbird. Its legs are ſhort and red. 
It is common about the ſea coaſts, and feeds on inſets. It 
is a well taſted bird. Ray's C Yrnithol. p. 296, 
SCARAB/EUS, the beetle, This is an extremely numerous 
enus of inſects; and in order to have a diſtinct idea of the 
TiFerences of the ſpecies, they are arranged by Lifter into 
a ſort of method. The firſt general diſtinction is into thoſe 
which live on land, and thoſe which live in the water; of 
each of which there is a very great number. Thoſe beetles 
which live on land have ſome of them antennæ laminated 


wings, or Caſes of the wings, in ſome are perfect, in athers 
they ſeem mutilated. Some have the antennz inſerted into 
a ſort of promuſcis. Theſe were called by the antients gur- 
guliones, and in ſome there is only one juncture in this, in 
the middle, in others ſeveral near the end. Some have a 
ſharp pointed inſtrument at their head; theſe are called ci- 
mices. See the article CIMEX, 5 
Of the water beetles there are two principal kinds, one ſort 
living in ſalt water, the other in freſh, | 
Of thoſe beetles, the extremity of whoſe antennz are formed 
like a comb, there are ten ſpecies mentioned by Mr. Ray. 
1. The great reddiſh beetle with the tail bending downwards, 
known among us under the name of the chaffer. This is 
too well known to need a deſcription; it is commori among 
trees and buſhes at the end of May, and ſeems particularly 
fond of the maple. 2. The greyiſh yellow woolly beetle. 
This ſeems nearly allied to the former ſpecies, but is but 
about half as big. Theſe are very common in the ſouthern 
parts of England in the month cf June; they fly about clms 
in vaſt ſwarms; they are very rare in the northern counties. 


wings. This is of the ſize of a horſe bean, and is found 
among roſe trees in May. 4. The great purpliſh black 
beetle with ſerrated legs. This is one of our largeſt beetles, 
and is very common on heaths, and in other places, in the 
month of March ; it flies about in the evening, and makes 
a great noiſe ; it is uſually infeſted with a great number of 


large black beetle with two yellow undulated faſciæ on the 
caſes of the wings. This is ſometimes found without the 
faſciæ; it ſometimes flies, but rarely, It is found about hu- 
man dung, and probably feeds on it, for it has always a 
very ſtrong ſcent of it. 6. The green beetle with red cafes 


is found in woods in the month of June. 
beetle, 


large black ſpots, one on each of the caſes of the wings. 
his is common among buſhes in the beginning of June. 
9. The yellow beetle with black ſpots. This is much ſmaller 
than the lady bird; its colour is a pale yellow, or lemon 
colour, and it has four black ſpots, of an oblong ſquare fi- 
gure, on the caſes of the wings. 10. The reddiſh beetle with 
two ſpots on the ſhoulders, and ſeven white marks on each 
of the caſes of the wings. This is about the ſize of the com- 
2 lady bird, and is found in June near rivers, among the 
8 Ne in cyperus graſſes. Rays Hiſt. Inſect. p. 384. 
0 thoſe beetles which have antennæ terminating in ſlender 
eg are a great number of ſpecies, which may be 
8 5 into ſome other general claſſes: ſome of them 
wok wah ns perfect cafes to their wings, and have long 
Ri 5 8 e are by ſome called capricorn beetles; of theſe 
_—_ 1 ſpecies. See the article CAPRICORN. 
res are are Covered with a very hard cruſt, and have 
— 2 Wings underneath it. Theſe are 33 very 
1. The Pers, and of theſe we have in England three fpecies. 
This ſ ort purpliſh black beetle with gibbous ſhoulders. 


18 ce 


7. The ſmall 


f Mouffet, and others. This is not unfrequently 
in coitu. The mal March, and at that time is often found 
his creature fee "a yy ſmaller than the female. 


| caſt out at 3 gallium, and when fa- 


his is of a deep d 

his uſky bl 
ſhining, This "Mor ; 
in the month of April. 


co | of theſe we have two ſpecies 
bis n 2 ja 1. The black beetle with fulcatel wings 
SUPPL, Vel. — inſet, and is frequent in - 


- at the end, others have them ſharp pointed. The outer | 


3. The greeniſh black beetle with reddiſh brown caſes of the 


yellow lice, and is thence called the louſy beetle. 5. The | 


for the wings. This is about the ſize of a horſe bean, and 


called the lady bird. 8. The lady bird with only two | 


ms to IT | 
filifermiry be the ſame with the cat beetle, or e 


caſt of green. Thi i 3. The great purpliſh beetle with a | 


very ſwiftl 1 kane. very rarely ufe them, but run | 
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ways in April. 2. The black Beetle with ſtriated wings; And 


with yellow legs and horns. This alſo is common in path- 


ways in ſummer. 


All theſe beetles have the antennæ laminated at the ends. 
Of the other kind, which have them go off to a ſlender and 
taper point, there are alſo many kinds: of theſe ſome have 
only ſhort caſes for their wings, as if they had been cut off 
near the root. The general characters of this claſs of 
beetles are, that they have oblong and ſlender bodies, and 
have two appendages forming a kind of fork at the tail. Of 
this kind are the common carwig, or forficula, and the ſta- 
phylinus, which is a large and long black beetle, with .a 
ſharp fork at its tail, and with a nakcd body. It is of a deep 
and duſky black, not at all gloſſy; it has very large yellow 
wings, folded under the ſmall thecæ on the back; it turns 
up its tail in a threatning poſture when attempted to be 
caught, and throws out a fort of white bladders at it ; it 
runs very nimbly, and is a very voracious creature, feed- 
ing on other beetles, or on any inſects it can catch. 

Some beetles are all over ſoft, and have no membranaceous 
wings. The bodies of theſe beetles ſeem covered with a 
cruſtaceous ſubſtance, but it is ſoft, and yields to the preſ- 
ſure of the finger like a bladder; theſe all eat herbaceous or 
vegetable food; we have two ſpecies of them. 1. The oil 
bectle, a bluiſh black ſhining beetle, called proſcarabeus by 
Mouffet. This is found in meadows in great abundance, 
and feeds on the leaves of ſome of the ſpecies of ranunculus. 
2. The ſhort legged black ſmooth beetle. This has ſcarce an 


antenne, and when tired, rolls itſelf up into a round ball. 


This is found in May feeding on the aperine, or common 
cleavers; but Lifter ſuſpects whether this be not a worm 
ſtate of ſome beetie, rather than a perfect beetle. 

Some beetles have long heads, ſhaped like the trunks of other 
infects, and in theſe the horns are lodged : theſe were call- 
ed by the antients gurguliones. Ray's Hiſt. Inſect. p. 39 r. 
Sce the article GURGUL10. | 

Some bectles have a forceps at the head, indented on each 
ſide in the manner of a ſaw. Of this kind we have only 
one known ſpecies in England ; this is the green beetle with 
ten white ſpots on the caſes of the wings. This is found in 


June in the northern parts of England. It is a very vora- 


cious animal, deſtroying great numbers of other inſects, par- 
ticularly caterpillars. | 


Some beetles have a very remarkable property of leaping, and 


this of a very peculiar kind; for they do not leap, like other 


inſects, by means of their hinder legs, but by means of their 
breaſt. There are ſome general marks by which this genus 
of beetles may be diſtinguiſhed from others; theſe are, 1. they 
are always of an oblong and flatted figure. 2. Their head 
is always joined in a very nice manner to the ſhoulders, 
3. Their legs are extremely ſhort and ſlender. | 
Of this kind of beetles we have in England only two known ſpe- 
cies. 1. The cheſnut coloured leaping beetle. This is found 
frequently in corn-fields, and elſewhere. 2. The greeniſh black 
beetle with horns pectinated on one ſide. This is a ſcarce 
ſpecies, but is found in dry places in March. Ray's Hiſt. 


nſect. p. 387. 


Sc ARABAÆ Us, in ichthyology, a name given by Gaza to that 


ſpecies of ſparus, which is called by others the cantharus. 
It is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi, by the name of the ſilver eyed 


ſparus with yellow longitudinal and parallel lines on the ſides, 


ee the article SPARUS. 


Sc ARABÆUs fardipes, the flow beetle. We have a very ſingu- 


lar account of the longevity of this animal, and that with- 
out food, given by Mr. Baker from his own obſervation. 
In the year 1737 he found ſeveral beetles of this kind plung- 


ing themſelves in the mud at the bottom of an old ciſtern ; 


theſe were about an inch in length, and of a ruſty black 
colour, and had long jointed antennz : they had no wings, 
but only a thick ſhell, covering the whole body, and di- 
vided along the middle with a fiſſure, reſembling; the meet- 
ing of the two caſe wings in other beetles ; the tail turned 
up a little, and the legs were long, but moved ſlowly. 
Mr. Baker chuſing one of the largeſt of theſe; threw it into 


a cup of ſpirit of wine, in a little time it appeared to be 


dead, and was ſhut up in a ſmall box, and laid by, but ſome 
months after it was found alive and well: it was then 
ptunged again into ſpirits of wine, and left a much longer 
time; and after being taken out as dead, and put in the 
ſame box again for | Sa time, when it was found again 


come to life. It had now twice eſcaped from being 
plunged in ſpirits, and lived three months ſhut up without 


any ſuſtenance. After this the beetle was kept a month or 


two without ſuſtenance under a glaſs, and at the end of this 


— 


|. 


time again put into ſpirit of wine, and left there a whole 
night ; after this, however, it _ recovered, and ſeemed 
the next day as well as before. He lived, in the whole, two 
years and ar half, without any viſible food or drink. Several 
things were at times offered him by way of food, as bread, 
fruits, &c. and water ſet in his way, but he never touched 
either. It ſeems very probable that this creature received æ 
ſufficient nouriſhment from the particles floating in the air; 
and it is very poſſible that lizards, ſnakes, &c.. when they 
hve fo long without any viſible food, are ſupplicd in the ſame 
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manner, though at other times they are capable of digeſt- 
ing more ſolid matters; as doubtleſs was alſo the caſe with 
the beetle, when in its own natural ſtate. This is an in- 


ſtance of a creature's ſubſiſting without viſible food, longer | 


than we have any other account of any kind; but it is poſ- 

ſible, that though the larger animals cannot long ſubſiſt 
without ſupplies of ſolid food, yet many inſets may find 
- nouriſhment enough for their tender bodies in the particles 
floating in the air, though we want obſervations for proof of 


it. | 
While kept under the glaſs it did not walk about much, 
but uſually placed its noſe cloſe againſt one edge of it for 
the benefit of the air, It was of an agreeable aromatic ſmell, 
and when touched communicated its ſcent to the fingers, 
which did not go off in a long time. Its ſmell is ſtronger 
in winter than in ſummer. This creature not only bears 
the plunging in ſpirit of wine much longer than any other 
- animal, but it bears the exhauſted receiver of an air pump 
without any injury or uneaſineſs. It has been kept under 
it half an hour, and would walk about without any con- 
cern; enly when the air was let in it appeared ftartled, and 
drew up its legs for about a minute. 
Me know that the Ægyptians had a gy high veneration 
for the beetle; this appears not only by the account hiſtori- 
ans give of its being one of their deities, but by the many 
images of it we "3. among their antiquities. As theſe were 
a wiſe and learned people, we cannot ſuppoſe they would, 


without ſome reaſon, pay ſo much regard to ſo contempti- 


ble an animal as this appears to be; and it is very poſlible 
they might have diſcovered this property of its living in this 
manner without food, and thence eſteem it a ſymbol of the 
deity. It is not known how long Mr. Baker's beetle would 
have lived in this manner with him, for it at length got 
away, while a careleſs ſervant took up the glaſs to wipe it. 
Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 457. p. 447. 5 
Sc Ak AB s vorax, the cankerworm. This laſt term is uſed in the 
tranſlation of our Bibles to ſignify a very deſtructive inſect, of 
the nature of the locuſt, and uſually mentioned as its compa- 
nion. The ſeptuagint gives it the name Bgex%, bruchus, a 
name ſignifying an animal which makes a great noiſe, as 
this insect does both in eating and in flying. e generally 
underſtand by this word a reptile, but it certainly means 
no other than that ſort of beetle, which we call the cock- 


' chaffer, or dor; a flying inſect, very remarkable for the | 


humming noiſe it makes with its wings when in motion, 
and which, when it is found in ſwarms fitting upon the 
hedges, makes a continual noiſe in eating, like the ſawin 
of wood. This creature deſerves very well to be __ 
with the locuſt, as a deſtroyer of the fruits of the earth. Our 
own experience in Norfolk has given a very late proof of 
this; and the hiſtories of Ireland ſhew that this creature has, 
in that kingdom, devoured every green leaf from the trees, 
for whole tracks of land at a time. That we have a wrong 
tranſlation of the word bruchus in cankerworm, is evident even 
from the ſcriptures themſelves ; for the prophet Nathan ex- 
preſoly ſays that it is a 17 and has wings, which cannot 
agree with any thing of the nature of what we underſtand 
- by the word worm, which always ſignifies with us a reptile, 
or a creeping animal. This prophet has indeed deſcribed 
them ſo well, that it is wonderful that ſo obvious a thing 
ſhould not have been obſerved by the commentators. He 
ſays they ſpoil, and then flee away; they camp in the hedges 
in the day, and when the ſun ariſeth they flee away, and 
their place is not known where they are. That is, they 
then retire again to the hedges, and hide themſelves among 
the trees, where they lie quiet and concealed till the ſun ſets 
again. It is plain, by comparing theſe words with the com- 
mon animal here mentioned, that the bruchus of the Old 
Teſtament is the ſame with our cockchaper, and that the pro- 
phet has given us the natural hiſtory of the animal he de- 
ſcribes in this ſhort account. 
In another part of the Old Teſtament, the ſame word bru- 
chus is tranſlated locuft, or beetle; and this explains the ra- 
tionale of that odd clauſe in the Jewiſh law, where Moſes 
tells the Iſraelites, theſe may ye eat of: every flying creep- 
ing thing that goeth upon all four, which have legs above 
their feet to leap withal upon the earth ; even theſe of them 
ye may eat: the locuſt after his kind, and the bald locuſt 
after his kind, and the beetle after his kind, and the graſhop- 


5 per after his kind. 
t 


has appeared very ſtrange to many, that here among the 


pure and clean foods, the beetle, and ſuch other dry and 
naſty reptiles, ſhould be recommended as wholeſome food 
for man; but there appears reaſon on the ſide of this when 
thoroughly conſidered. It is very evident that neither the 
Jews, nor any other people, would eat ſuch inſects as theſe, 
while any thing better was to be had ; but as they lived in 
a country often viſited by locuſts. and theſe cackchaffers, 
which might at ſome time eat up all the fruits of the earth, 
then in the want of theſe the prophet tells them they might 
eat up the deyourers themſelves, and yet be clean. 
alſo it appears that we are to underſtand what we are told 
of St. 5 the Baptiſt, that he fed on locuſts and wild ho- 
theſe, where no 


ney ; for it was in the deſert that he eat 
ether food was to be had, 
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The poor people of Ireland have taught us, that the 


adviſed his people to a wholefome food in this A 


ſome years ago, when the county of Gallway, and 
neighbouring parts, were ſo inlet with this l 
the whole face of the country was deſtroyed by them, and 
the trees ſtripped of their leaves and fruits, as much Is in 
the depth of winter; the poor people wanting other foog 
eat the vermin themſelves that had done the miſchief; ang 
the cockchaffers; which are doubtleſs what is meant by Moſes 
under the name of the beetle, as they are truly of the bert 
kind, were found to be a very good and wholeſome food. 
It is very probable alſo that this kind of beetle, ſo famous 
for devouring the fruits of the earth, is that kind to which 
the Egyptians paid divine honours, and for which they had 
ſuch high veneration, that they frequently engraved its 6. 
gure on their obeliſks ; though the antiquaries give a very 
different account of it, ſuppoſing that the beetle was held 
ſacred by them, as being an hieroglyphical repreſentation of 
the ſun. This ſeems a very forced conjeQture Whereas 
nothing can be ſuppoſed more natural, than that a nation 
addicted to polytheiſm, as the Ægyptians were, and in a 
country frequently e miſchief and ſcarcity from 
ſwarms of devouring inſects, ſhould, from a ſtrong ſenſe 
and fear of evil to come, give ſacred worſhip to the viſible 
authors of their ſufferings, in hopes to render them more 
propitious for the future. The ſame Egyptians, we very 
well know, worſhipped the other great deſtroyer of their 
country, the crocodile; and the Romans, a much more ci. 
vilized people, built a temple to the diſeaſe which raged - 
moſt among them, the fever. 
The ignorant people among the Iriſh, when the vaſt (warms 
of theſe beetles firſt appeared among them, were of the 
ſame turn, and rather reverenced than deſtroyed them, fy. 
ing that they were the ghoſts of their dead friends killed at 
the battle of Agrhim, who were come in this form to peſter 
and annoy their heretical enemies, the Engliſh proteſtant, 

They even thought that the Engliſh families ſuffered more 
by them than the Iriſh; but this was only becauſe the 
grounds of the former were better improved, and the crea- 
be res found plenty of better food there. Philof. Tranſad, 
NO 234. 

SCARBOROUGH water. The water of this medicinal ſpring 
has been the ſubject of great conteſts and diſputes among 
the phyſical people ; all allowing it conſiderable virtues, but 
ſome attributing them to one ingredient, others to another, 
Dr. Witty alledges that its material principles are alum, 

nitre, and vitriol of iron; but though this author declares, 
that theſe principles are all to be ſeparated out of it, Dr. 
Tonſtall, on the other hand, affirms that it has no vitriol 
of iron in it, but a ſtone powder and a clay, leaving fand 

at the bottom of the veſſel; and therefore that it is apt to 
breed the ſtone, and is bad in the gout, jaundice, and al 
other diſeaſes where indurations of the parts, or ſtony con- 
cretions in the body, are the cauſe ; and this author ſeems 
to ſpeak very experimentally, when he alledges that he ne- 
ver had any ſymptoms of the ſtone till he drank the Scar. 
borough water, but acquired that diſeaſe during the courſe of 


It. 
Alum ſtone diſſolved in water is always found to yield 3 
urple tincture with galls, and therefore the colouring an 
infuſion of this or other vegetable ſubſtances by the Scar- 
borough water, which is by all allowed to contain this ſtone, 
is no proof of any vitriol of iron being contained in it; 
other than ſuch a ſmall portion of it, as is always found in 
this alum ſtone. All waters, which have diſſolved iron, u 
yield vitriol as a ſalt from that metal on evaporation. Ile 
cliffs about Scarborough yield abundance of ſalt in fhoots and 
efferveſcences, plainly owing to the waters of the ſpring; 
yet all theſe are nitro-aluminous, none of them at all vit. 
olic. If the Scarborough water is ſet by for ſome days, after 
it is taken freſh from the ſpring, it precipitates a ſediment; 
which being examined, is found not to be of a ferrugine- 
ous nature, but a mere glebe of alum. 
Upon the whole, the virtues of alum and vitriol are fo far 
different, that it muſt be eaſy to ſee which of the two ſalts 
the water partakes moſt of, 8 its virtues; but as to ts 
ſtony matter, which the one of theſe diſputan:s calls an” 
ſipid clay, and the other a ſandy ſtone, it is no other 
ſpar, which is contained in all water; and which has 
in general ſp far from being accuſed of breeding the front 
in the bladder, that the general conſent of mankind has ſee 
to eſteem it a cure for that diſorder. The ſpar, in the form 
the Iapis judaicus and oſtracites, and the very waters V/ it 
are ſo impregnated with it, as to encruſt every thing 1 f 
that is put into them, are given for the cure of this diſeale. 
Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 85. 5 
SCARFED, in the ſea carpenters language, is the ſane of 
pierced, or faſtened or joined in: thus they ſay the * 
a ſhip is ſearfed into her keel. They alſo imply by it, b 
the two pieces are ſhaped away ſlanting, fo as to Jon i 
_ anather eloſe and even; which they call 
word, 


| 


SCARIFICATION of the. eye. See the article EYE- 
3 5h) Scl 
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<CARLATINA febris, the ſcarlet fever, in medicine, the 


n eruptive fever uſually attacking young perſons, 
— E wich any great danger. When it is mo- 
it may be left to nature alone, and will go 
off very well without the aſhſtance of medicines, only ob- 
ſerving a good regimen; but if it be more violent, it is to 
be treated with more care: the patient is to be kept warm 
in bed, and to be made to drink large quantities of warm 
diluting liquors, acidulated either with lemon juice, or ſpirit 
of ſulphur or vitriol, and draughts of the attemperating and 
diluting medicines are to be given every four or ſix hours, 
and by the attemperating and* gently diaphoretic powder; 
but during the courſe of the cure all hot things are to be 


carefully avoided, as well in food as medicine, for every 


this kind renders the diſeaſe worſe, when treated 


ing of 
thing o The ſcarlet ſpots, after a few days, 


in the proper manner. 


dry off, and the ſkin ſcales away, and after this the patient 
At this time two or three ' doſes of | 


ly is ſoon well. 
— * purge are to be given; and if the weather be 


bad, the patient is to be confined to his chamber for ſom? 
days afterward, that the tranſpiration may be free and un- 
interrupted ; by this means, the worſt kinds of this fever go 
well off. 


But when this caution is negleCted, it is very common to 


find the patient fall into a ſwelling of the belly after about 
three weeks, and ſometimes into an anaſarca; ſometimes at- 
tended with a fever, ſometimes without one, and often with 
tumors of the glands, and many other dangerous diſorders. 
The urine, in theſe cafes, becomes brown and turbid, and 
many are loſt in this manner. But as this new difeaſe, as 
it is uſually called, though it is in reality no other than an- 
other period of the ſcarlet fever, owes its whole origin to 
the morbific matter which cauſed the firſt appearance of that, 


being in part retained in the body, the beſt method of cure | 


is by thoſe remedies which are able to carry thoſe humors 
out of the body. Gentle purges are to be given at ſhort in- 
tervals, and the way nature indicates is to be carefully fol- 
lowed, by giving diuretics in the intermediate days; for 
the brown turbid urine, voided naturally in this cafe, is an 
attempt of nature to carry off the matter that way. The 


beſt of all diuretics in this caſe is a tincture of falt of tartar | 


and ſpiritus nitri dulcis mixed together, and taken twenty 
drops, or more, three times a day. In young ſubjects, who 


will not take purges in the common way, a glyſter made 
of an infuſion of ſena purges them very well, and anfwers | 


the purpoſe, 3 | 
The common hot ſudorifics are not to be given in theſe 


off at once by the chilling them. Tf there be a fever with 

this fecond complaint, as is uſually the caſe, the attempe- 

rating medicines are to be given in an afternoon and even- 

de: and draughts of gently diuretic Iiquors to be drank after 
em. | | | 


In this, and in all other eruptive fevers, any thing that cools | 
the patient is of the utmoſt confequence, and the bed is not | 


to be new made, nor the ſhirt changed by any means, dur- 
ung the courſe of the diſtemper. Immoderate heat, on the 
other hand, is almoſt as bad, and the middle regimen is the 
only proper one to be obſerved. The patient lying quiet, 
and being kept in an equal and moderate heat, in all caſes of 
cruptive fevers, as well as in this, the patient may be al- 
lowed, in the beginning, to walk about in his chamber, 
taking great care to keep out the cold, and need not be con- 
fined to his bed, fo long as his ſtrength will permit his keep- 
SCA up. Heiſter's Compend. Med. p. 83. 
N US, in Zoology, the name of a ſea fiſh, of which there 
1 been ſeveral remarkable things aſferted by the antients, 
lome with and ſome without any en e as that it ru- 
2 or chews the cud like our oxen, Cc. This Ari- 
otle, Pliny, Opps, and others affirm, but none of them 
5 rſonal knowledge; they ſeem to have had it 
'a earſay, or elſe as authors often do, to have taken it 
1 Ws one another; for the thing is not true in fact. 
as been ſaid alſo to be the only fiſh which feeds on herbs; 


and it is fo far true that it does feed. on them, and that few | 


— 1 but not that no other feed in the ſame manner. 
elne deen reported alſo that this is the only fiſh that ſleeps. 
other ere perſuade us, that not only this, but many 
Toi alſo fleep. But this does not ſeem to be the fact; 
3 race of animals have no eye- brows, nor any mem- 
* net mms and cover their eyes with, as other creatures 
p. 30 * ich nature has allotted fleep to. Rays Ichthyogr. 


The later naturaliſts have deſcribed three ſpecies of this fiſh, 


Ondeleti 8 1 
etius two, the ſcarus onias, and ſcarus var iur; and 


— one, which is different from both theſe, and 
Wars ave been the very fifh the antients knew by this 
| de ſearus ontas is a fea fiſh, found among rocks and near 
3 Tar Its ſcales are large and very thin, and-its back 

iſh blue; its belly of a fine white, and is of an 


oblong f 
long and rounded ſhape ; its teeth are broad, not pointed, | 


guts, and all that they contain. 
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and reſemble thoſe in the human jaws ;z its eyes alſo are 
large, and its head over the eyes of a fine ſtrong and clear 
Jue. | 

The /carus varius is of the ſhape and figure of the former, 
but its eyes and its belly are of a purple colour; its tail is 
of a fine clear and ſtrong blue, and the reſt of its body is of 
a greeniſh or bluiſh black ; its ſcales are ſpotted and ſpeckled 
with duſky dots; its mouth is moderately large, and its teeth 
broad in the upper jaw, and ſomewhat pointed in the under, 
From the head to the tail, all along the ridge of the back, 
there runs a row of ſhort ſpines, which are connected at 
their bottoms by a membrane; and in the middle of the 
belly there are ſeveral purple ſpots. It is a very beautiful 
fiſh. Rordelet. de Piſc. lib. 5. cap. 3. N 

The ſcarus Bellonii, which difers from both theſe, and ſeems 
to be the fame fiſh which the antients called by this name, 
is of a mixed bluiſh and red colour; its ſcales are broad and 
thin, and it Has two tranſverſe protuberances near the ſides 
of the tail. Its body is rounded, but not very long; its 
teeth are ſtrong and obtuſe, and well fitted for their office, 
which 1s the tearing off the tough ſea herbs from the rocks, 
and chewing them for food. Its mouth is but ſmall, and 
it has only one fin on the back, which is prickly. Its u- 
ſual ſize is about five or fix inches in length. It is aceount- 
ed a very delicate fiſh, but is inſipid unleſs eaten with the 
The liver and ſtomach of 
this fiſh, with its contents, are cooked up by the Graeks 
into a very delicate difh ; the epicures among them not re- 


| garding the reſt of the fiſh. Bellonius, de Piſe. p. 126. 
SCARY, in huſbandry, a term uſed by the farmers for a bar- 


ren land, which has a poor or thin ſward, or coat of graſs, 
upon it. Plots Oxford. p. 247. 


SCATARELLO, in zoology, the name of a ſmall bird of the 


ficedula kind, of a greyiſh brown on the back, and a pale 
yellow on the breaſt and belly. Its legs are black, Tt 
feems nearly allied to the beccifago. Aldrovandus, de Avibus. 
See the article BECCIFAGO. 


SCATCH-mouth, in the manege, a bit-mouth, differing from 


2 canon-mouth in this, that the canon is round, whereas a 
ſcateh is more upon the oval. That part of the ſcateh-mouth 
that joins the bit-mouth to the branch, is hkewiſe different; 
a canon being ſtayed upon the branch by a fonceau, and a 
ſcatch by a chaperon, which furrounds the banquet. The 
effect of the /cateh-mauth is ſomewhat greater than that of 
the canon-mouth, and keeps the mouth more in ſubjeétion. 
Commonly ſnaffles are featch- months. 


SCATEA, a word uſed by Paracelſus for a fomewhat hard ſa- 
caſes, for ſweat is ſcarce to be obtained by any means in 
this diſeaſe; and great care is to be taken to keep the tumid 
parts from the cold air, otherwife the patient is often carried | 


bulous concretion in the urine. 


SCAULEZ, in ichthyography, the name of a fiſh common 


on the Mediterranean ſhores, and called by authors Hepſetus 
and angrella. Willughbys Hiſt, Piſc. p. 210. See the ar- 
tiele HEPSE Tus. 


SCAZ ONE, in ichthyology, a name given by Salvian and 


others to the fiſh which we call the pricted dog, or hound, 
and the generality of authors the galeus ſpinax. It is a ſpe- 
eres of ſqualus, liftinguiſhed by the roundneſs of the body, 
and the having no pinna ani. See the article SQUArUus. 


SCELETON, in anatomy. See the article SKELETON, Cycl, 
and Suppl. 8 . 
SCEMI, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 


carob, or fweet pipe tree. See the articles StLIQUA and 
CAROB. 


SCENE (Cycl.)—The original ſcene for acting of plays was as 


ſimple as the repreſentations themſelves; it conſiſted onl 

of a plain plat of ground, proper for the occaſion, whic 

was in ſome degree ſhaded by the neighbouring trees, whoſe 
branches were made to meet together, and their vacancies 
ſupplied with boards, ſticks, and the like, to compleat the 
ſhelter ; and theſe were ſometimes covered with ſkins, ſome- 
times only with the branches of other trees newly cut down, 


and full of leaves. 3 5 
It does not appear that the antient poets were at all acquaint- 


ed with the modern way of 5 the ſcenes, in reſpect 
of the different parts of the play, but all was performed in 


the ſame place. 


The firſt things repreſented in theſe new theatres were what 
they called mi. Theſe were a very coarſe fort of poems, 
repreſenting, in obſcene and indecent language, the vices 
and indecent actions of the principal people of the time. 
Sophrones and Xenarchus ſeem to have been the firſt writers 
of this fort of comedy, and they uſed ſometimes proſe, 
ſometimes verſe, in theſe compoſitions. After the licentious 
things, thus repreſented, had given great offence to the ma- 
giſtraey, the poets hands were tyed up from writing at all, 
and the actors in theſe ſcenes were forbid to ſpeak. Hence 
aroſe a new way of entertaining the ſpectators, which we 
ſtill continue, under the name pantomime, the ſame by which 
they expreſſed it. In this all was repreſented in dumb ſhew, 
and the geſtures and motions of the limbs were all they had 
to repreſent the actions of others by. | 
This fort of public diverſion ſeems to have been in faſhion 
in the days of Ariſtotle, and to have been continued Jong 
afterwards. Salmaſius is of opinion that Pylades was the 
firſt who ſeparated the pantomime and dancing —_— the 
Plays, 


SCH 


plays, where the actors ſpoke. But this ſeerns an error in 

- that great critic, for they ſeem, by what hiſtories we have 
left of them, to have been repreſented ſingly long before 
that time, Pylades living in the time of Auguſtus Cæſar. 
Poetry and dancing were early ſuppoſed to have ſome re- 
lation to one another; the firſt was called a ſpeaking dance, 
and the latter a dumb poem; à name afterwards, and not till 
long afterwards, given to a picture. Thus they were un. 
troduced on the Lids ſeenes, as things naturally connected 
rr 5 5 

SCENT. Some animal carcaſſes,- buried with lime, though 
ten feet under ground, have been obſerved to give ſo ſtrong 
a- ſcent, as to attract dogs to the place. See LIME. 

SceNT bags, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Tyſon to 
thoſe peculiar pouches, or bags, which certain animals, as the 


civet cat and muſk animal, have'for the receiving the mat- | 


ter of their perfume. "Theſe bags are common to more 
animals than is generally ſuppoſed, and in all have much the 
ſame qualities, the matter they contain eos in moſt of 
them fcetid, and difagreeable, while contained in the bag, 
and only becoming ſweet and pleaſant when dried, or taken 
at leaſt from the animal,: and ſmelt in ſmall quantities. The 
weaſel and polecat with us have = of this kind, and the 
famous bag, or pouch of the opoſſum, is of the nature of 
theſe ; though it ſerves alſo to the other great purpoſe of re- 
ceiving and ſheltering the young in time of danger. It 
contains, like the reſt, a tough and viſcous matter, which 
ouzes out of the glands, and is of a very offenſive ſmell 
while the creature lives; but as ſoon as it is taken out and 
dried, the ſmell changes into a fine perfume. The gland of 
the aper moſchiferus, as Tyſon calls it, is of this kind, con- 
taining a glutinous humor of a _ offenſive ſmell when 
freſh, but when dried, becoming ſweet and perfumed as 
muſk, Philoſ. Tranſact. No 239. p. 125. See the article 
AP ER. 
SCEPAST RA, the name 
deſcribed by Galen. 
SCHADIDA calli, in botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the plant which affords the euphorbium of the ſhops. 
Herm. Cat. p. 31. = Ra 
SCHANANTH, ſchenanthus, in botany, the ſame with iſchæ- 
mum. See SCANANTH and IsCHAMUM, ; 
Schænanth was much praiſed by the antients as a deobſtru- 
ent, and promoter ct the menſes ; but at preſent it is only 
kept as an ingredient in ſome officinal compoſitions. 
 SCHANICLOS, in zoology, the name of a bird, which, by 
the deſcription of Bellonius, ſeems to be the ſame with 
that called by the French alou#tte de mer, the ſea lark, and by 
us the „int. Aldrovand. lib. 20. cap. 56. | 
SCHAFFILT, in zoology, the name of a very ſmall owl, not 
larger than a thruſh, called noctua minor by authors, 

Its eyes are very bright, and of a yellow colour; its ears 
very large; its feet are feathered to the toes, and the ſoles 
of its feet are yellow. It is caught in the woods in Ger- 

many. Rays Ornitholog. p. 69. | 
SCHAKARIT LA, or SCHACARILLA, in the materia medica, a 
name given by ſome authors to the medicinal bark called cortex 
. thuris, and cortex elutherii by others. Montani Exot. p. 8. 
SCHAPHAN, in Jewiſh antiquity, the name of an animal 
declared unclean by the law of Moſes v. Interpreters do 
not agree in their explanations of this word. [“ Levit. xi. 
I dee the article CHOEROGRILLUS. 
SCHASIS, a word uſed by ſome of the writers in ſurgery to 
. expreſs ſcarification. | 
SCHEAT, or, as it is ſometimes written, Sch AD, or ſbeart, 

a name given by many to the jentling, a fiſh of the chub 
kind, caught in the Danube, and moſt of the larger rivers 
of Germany, and called by Geſner and Aldro vand capito cæ- 

ruleus. Willughby's Hiſt. Pic. p. 256. See JENTLING. 


of a kind of bandage for the head, 


This is the glanzs of Pliny, and the other old Roman au- 


thors, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the fi- 
lurus with four beards near the mouth. This is its charac- 
ter in which it differs from the late, another fiſh of this 
kind; which, though a genuine ſpecies of filurus, has only 
one beard. © 18 
SCHELLENT, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of duck, 
found about the ſea coaſts, of the ſize of the common duck, 
and differing from the capo ro/ſp in this, that it is twice as 
large, and the eyes have yellow iris's; though agreeing with 
it in the colour of the head, which is of a reddiſh brown. 
Its neck is grey, and its back is of a blackiſh grey; its 
throat, breaſt and belly white, but near the anus there is 
- a'tranſverſe brown line. The long feathers of the wings 
Rare black and white, and the tail of a blackiſh grey. Al. 
drovand, de Avid. p. 223. | 3 
SCHELLEY, in zoology, a name given in ſome counties of 
England to the fiſh known among authors by the name of 
. ferra. Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 184. See FRERRA. 
SCHEME, (Cycl.) ſchema, xv, in the antient muſic, is uſed 
for the varieties ariſing from the different poſitions of the 
tones and ſemitones in a conſonance. 
SCHETES, was formerly a term for uſury ; and the commans 


ractiſed by the clergy as well as the laity. p 
1 Rich. it 8 00 06 Pal, 
SCHETIC diſeaſes, a term uſed by the old writers in medicin 

to expreſs ſuch diſeaſes as were not deeply rooted in the — 

ſtitution, but might be eaſily removed. : 
SCHEUKZERIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants 

the characters of which are theſe. The perianthium is di. 
vided into ſix oblong, acute, reflex and expanded leaves i 
maining with the fruit. There is no flower of petals. The 
ſtamina are fix very ſhort and flaccid capillary filaments. The 
antherz are erect and obtuſe, very long, and of a compreſſeg 
figure. The germina of the piſtils are three in number; the 
are of the ſize of the cup, and of an oval compreſſed figure; 
though there be no ſtyle, The ftigmata are oblong, and 
obtuſe on the upper part ; they grow on the outſide to the 
germina. The fruit conſiſts of as many capſules as the piſti 
had germina; they are of a roundiſh figure, inflated and 
compreſſed, and each compoſed of two valves. The ſcedz 
are ſingle and oblong. . 

The number of the germina and capſules vary, from three 
up to ſix ; the three ſeem, however, the moſt natural ſtate 
of the flower, and are the moſt frequent. Linnæi Gen 
Plant. p. 152. | 
SCHILUS, in ichthyology, a name given by many to the 

fin called by the generality of authors lucioperca, or the pike 
fiſh. See LucioPeRca. 
Artedi refers it to the genus of the perca, or pearch, and di- 
ſtinguiſhes it from the common pearch, by calling it the pale 
ſpotted pearch with two large teeth on each ſide the mouth. 
See the article PERCA. 8 
SCHINEL ON, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs au 
oil of maſtich, or oil in which maſtich was diſſolved. 
SCHINUS, in botany, the name by which Linnzus calls the 
genus of plants, deſcribed by Tournefort and others under 
the name of molle. The characters are theſe : the cup is very 
ſmall, and is lightly indented in five places. The flower 
conſiſts of five expanded petals. The ſtamina are 2 conſi- 
derable number of oblong ſlender filaments. The germen 
of the piſtil is roundiſh, and the fruit is a globoſe berry, 
containing a large ſeed of the ſame globoſe figure, This 
plant, in its external appearance, reſembles very much the 
rhus and the lentiſt, in the fructification, but when cloſely 
examined, is found to differ from both ; from the former, in 
having more than five ſtamina, and from tte latter, in the 
petals, Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 515. 
SCHIRROSIS, a name given to a diſorder of the eye, ariſing 
from the violence of a long continued inflammation, when 
the fleſh increaſes in bulk, and aſſumes a livid colour. 
SCHISMA, in muſic. Some, as Graſſineau, make this in- 
terval equal to half a comma, and ſay that eighteen of them 
are required to make a compleat tone, reckoning nine com- 
mas to a tone. But all this is inaccurate. See the article 
INTER VAL. _ | 
It is alſo uſed by ſome for the difference between the tones 
major and minor e, called by others a comma.—{* Deſcarits 
Comp. Muſic.] See Comma, Cycl. and Suvpl. 
SCHIT-ELU, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the plant, which produces the ſeed called ſeſamum in the 
ſhops. Hort. Mal. Vol. g. p. 105. 

SCHLEMMEN, a term uſed by the ſmalt-makersto expreb 
the ſubſtance of the ſmalt after fuſion; when it is ſeparated 
from the eſchel; that is, a fort of grey aſhes which adhere 
to it, and is ready for powdering for uſe. 


| SCHNOT. i, a name by which ſome call the haſela © 


haſler, a freſh water fiſh; approaching to the mullet or chud 
kinds, and at ſome ſeaſons eſteemed a very delicate dilb- 
 Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 261. See the ariel HASELA- 
SCHOENAS, among the antients, a land meaſure contain- 
ing two paraſangs, or ſixty ſtadia, according to Herodote; 
which makes ſeven and an half of our miles. But Pliny 
computes it at five miles, or fifty ſtadia. Pitiſc. in voc. 
See PARASANG and STADIUM, Cycl, 
SCHOLARES, an eccleſiaſtic order, inſtituted by Innocent 
the third in the council of Lateran. Hof. Lex. univ. in voc. 
SCHOOL, (Cycl.) or ScHooLiNxG, in the manege, is uſed to 
ſignify the leſſon and labour both of the horſe and hork- 


man. 
A {he pace or gate denotes the ſame with ecoute. See the 
article ECOUTE. TED | | 
SCHRAIT'SER, in zoology, the name of a fiſh very con, 
mon in the Danube, and in many things reſembling o 
ruff, or ſmall gilded pearch. 41 
Its common ſize is about three inches in length; its tail! 
forked, and its back fin is ſupported by thirty rays or nerve 
eighteen of which are rigid and prickly, and thoſe wi 
ſtand behind them ſoft and flexile. The upper jaw. * 
membrane ſomewhat like a lip, which hangs from it, ® 
the coverings of the gills terminate in a ſpine or prickt 
The membrane of the back fin is variegated with black ſpots 
and its general colour is ſomewhat paler than that of! 
pearch. It is a very well taſted fiſh. Ray's Ichthyograptf, 


prayed that order might be taken againſt this horrible vice, 
F e M 
3 \ 


ua | 
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EA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
bog of ou pre theſe. The perianthium con- 
Gifts of one leaf, and is of a very ſingular figure, being tu- 
bular, inflated, and ſtriated on the ſurface, and terminated 
by an oblique mouth, lightly divided into four ſegments. 
The upper ſegment is ſmalleſt of all, the two fide ones are 
longer, and the bottom one is longer and broader than theſe, 
and is emarginated. The flower conſiſts of one leaf, and 
is of the labiated kind. The tube is of the length of the 
cup, and the limb erect. The upper lip is erect, hollow, 
and undivided ; the lower lip is of the ſame ſize, but is di- 
vided into three obtuſe and equal ſegments. Ihe ſtamina 
are four capillary filaments, of the length of the flower, but 
two of them are a little ſhorter than the others. The an- 
theræ are incumbent. The germen of the piſtil 18 round. 
The ſtyle is of the length and figure of the ſtamina, and is 
laced in the ſame ſituation. The ſtigma is thick and crook- 
ed. The ſced is fingle, roundiſh, and ſmall. Linnæi Gen, 
Pl. p. 291. Flor. Virgin. p. 71. . 
SCIADEPHORI, Li, among the Athenians, an ap- 


pellation given to the ſtranger women reſiding in Athene, 


becauſe they were obliged, at the feſtival Panathenæa, to 


| carry umbrellas to defend the free women from the weather. 


Potier, Archæol. Græc. lib. 1. cap. 10. Tom. I. p. 56. 
The word comes from Txiaòsa, an umbrella, and pg, 1 
carry. 
SCLENA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, the name of a 
diſtinct genus of fiſhes, the characters of which are; that 
the opercula of the gills are ſcaly, and the back fin is bifid. 
Of this genus are the umbra, &c. Linnæi Sy ſt. Nat. p. 54. 
The characters of this genus, according to the Artedian 
ſyſtem, are theſe. The whole head, and the coverings of 
the gills, are ſcaly, and one of the laminæ of theſe cover- 
ings is ſerrated at the edge. The body is compreited and 
broad; the back is acute; and the teeth are only in the jaws 
and fauces, the palate and tongue being bare. There 1s 
only one fin on the back, but it is bifid, being ſo deeply 
divided at the middle, that it ſeems to make two. The tail 
is not forked, but even at the end. The appendices of the 
pylorus are ſeven or eight in number. 
There are only two known ſpecies of this genus. I. The 
ſeiena with the upper jaw longeſt, and the lower jaw beard- 
ed. This is the ſciæna and umbra of authors, and is called 
by Bellonius chromis. 2. The ſciena variegated with black, 
and with very black belly fins. This is the umbrino of the 
Ttalians, and is the fiſh called corvulus and coracinus by many 
authors. The lines are of various lengths and breadths, and 
are laid obliquely on the ſides. The mouth is large, and 
8 eyes brown. Artedi, Gen. Piſc. p. 29. See UMBRA 
and CORACINUS., 
T0 name 22 is of Grecian origin, derived from the 
wor Du, a ihadow. 
ing of a duſky or ſhadowy colour. | | 
SCIAMACHIA, the fighting with a perſon's own ſhadow, a 
0 of ae * by the antient phyſicians, in which 
e motion of the arms, 
of very great ſervice in many chronic caſes. 
SCIAPODES, Tx reg, A 3 race of men, mentioned 
by Pliny, who had only one leg. 
hey were called ſciapodes from oxia rs wed, becauſe in 
ſummer they held up their leg, and ſheltered themſelves from 
the heat with the ſhadow of their foot. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 
dee the article MonocoLr. 8 
un in natural hiſtory, the matter which runs down in 
Tg torrents from the craters of Mount Etna. 
matter, when cold and hard, is hewed and employed 
22 and other places. It is chiefly uſed for the baſe- 
PD w_ coinage of buildings. It probably contains mi- 
and metallic particles, being a ponderous, hard, grey 


ſt f g 
8 Tranſ. No 48 1. p. 327, 328. See the article 


Some of the 
the ſurface; 
others of the 
Ings of pure 
ome very fi 
light, are fo 


ſcarri are coarſe, and others fine and poliſhed on 
ſome of them are black, others reddiſh, and 
colour of iron ; and many of them have cover- 
ſulphur over the whole ſurface, or a part of it. 
ne and imooth ones, reſembling iron, but very 
und in, or near the mouths of the eruption, 
hard and heavy, and of a mixed nature, 


latter, when the mountains have poured 
— 22 R in the places, and are the 
3 ; on fire coole in. 
— _ of the moſt terrible >. 44 of this kind, theſe 
of ork. which ſometimes appear to be ſolid rocks 
which wage, 2 are only a ſort of covered arches, under 
and burſts « = matter yet continues liquid and running, 
* u 3 — times, in the ſeveral parts of their ſides 
vic general appearance of a train of theſe ſci- 
, | P the eruption of ſuch a rivulet of fire, is much 

_—_ or ſome other ſuch large river, in 
2 > the rocks of ſciarri riſing above 
ce, like the clods of ice in that ſcene z the 


| | 


The fiſh had this name from its be- 


and other parts of the body, were 


e reſult of many ſorts of minerals melted 


It is remarkable, that the ſubſtance of theſe ſciarri, even 
while melted and running in ſtreams down the hill, is ſo 
firm and ſolid, that no weight will fink into it, nor any in- 
ſtrument make its way through the ſurface, any more than 
a ſolid mals of cold metal. It has been ſuppoſed by ſome, 
that the flowing matter concreted into the common pumice 
ſtone, but that is a vulgar error, the pumice being a wholly 
different ſubſtance. Philoſ. 'Tranſ. Ne 49. 

SCIA THERICA, a name given to dialing. 
DriALING, Cycl, 

SCIATHERICUM teleſcopium, a horizontal dial with a teleſcope, 
adapted for obſerving the true time, both by day and 
night, to regulate and adjuſt pendulum-clocks, watches, and 
other time-keepers. It is the invention of the ingenious Mr. 
Molyneux, who has publiſhed a book with this title, con- 
taining an accurate deſcription of this inſtrument, its uſes, 
and application. 

SCIERIA, Exe, in anti 

chus, kept in Arcadia. 

It was ſo called, becauſe that God's image was expoſed tro 

T1 , i. e. under an umbrella. At this time the women 

were beaten with ſcourges, in the ſame manner with the 

Spartan boys at the altar of Diana orthia, which they un- 

derwent in obedience to a command of tie Delphian oracle. 

Potter, Archzol. Græc. Tom. I. p. 430. 

SCILLONEORTE, Ex» Reel, in antiquity, the feſtival 
of ſea onions. It was obſerved in Sicily, The chief part of 
it was a combat, wherein youths beat one another with ſea 
onions. He that obtained the victory was rewarded, by the 
gymnaſiarch, with a bull. Potter, Archæol. Græc. Tom. I. 


See DiaL and 
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quity, a feſtival in honour of Bac- 
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1 | 
SCIMPODIUM, Taro, among the antients, a ſmall couch 
or bed, on which one perſon only could reſt at a time. It 
was on the ſcimpodium that the Romans uſed to lay them- 
ſelves, when weary or indiſpoſed. 
The ſcimpodium was ſometimes uſed inſtead of the l:ica, to 
carry both men and women, not only through the city, 
but likewiſe in journeys into the country. Piſce. in voc. 
See LECTICA, = 
SCINCUs, the int, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of 
lizard, called alſo by ſome the land crocodile, crocodilus ter- 
reſtris, and well known in the druggiſts ſhops as an ingre- 
dient in ſeveral compoſitions. | 
It reſembles the ſmaller ſort of lizards, being uſually about 
ſix inches long, and its uſual thickneſs is that of a man's 
thumb, It is of a ſilvery greyiſh colour, ſcaly, and has a 
rounded tail; its head is of an oblong figure; its noſe 
{harp ; and its feet, as it were, alated, having five toes each, 
armed with very ſharp claws. It is very common in Egypt 
and Arabia. Worm. Muſ. p. 866 | 
The dried fleſh of the JO is greatly commended, as poſ- 
ſeſſing all the virtues of that of vipers, but in a more exalted 
degree. It is ſaid to do wonders as a reſtorative, and pro- 
vocative to venery. For this laſt purpoſe the belly is pre- 
ferred to any other part of it ; but there appears no reaſon 
for this in the dried animal. The people of Egypt cut the 
fleſh to pieces, and boil it down to a ſtrong broth or jelly ; 
in which form it may do ſome ſervice, though it fails with 
us. The only uſe made of it at preſent in the ſhops, is as 
an ingredient in ſome of the old compoſitions. 
SCINDALMOS, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs a 
fiſſure of the cranium, or of any other part. 
SCINTILLA veneris, a term uſed by Paracelſus to expreſs a 
reſolution of the limbs, or deprivation of motion from a ve- 
nereal cauſe. : | ö 
SCIOGRAPHY, the art of ſhadows, or dialing. Alſo in 
architecture, it is ſometimes uſed to denote the draught of a 
building, cut in its length or breadth, to ſhew the inſide of 
it; as alſo the thickneſs of the walls, vaults, floors, timber 
works, &c. | | 
SCIOMANTIA, £»9pai:z, in antiquity, a kind of divina- 
tion, by raiſing the dead, who were ſaid to appear in airy | 
forms like ſhades. Potter, Archæol. Græc. Tom. I. p. 350. 
SCIOPOD E, in hiſtory, the name given by Pliny, and other 
of the old writers, to a nation of people which they place 
in Æthiopia, on the burning ſands ; and who they ſay, when 
too hot, lie down upon their bellies, and ſhadow themſelves 
from the ſun by lifting up their feet, which are very large 
and broad, againſt it. Theſe are ſome of the gentes mirabilis 
figure of Pliny, and are worthy to ſtand among the mono- 
coli, and other ſuch monſters. 
SCIRA, Tessa, a feſtival among the Athenians, otherwiſe 
called ſcirraphoria. See the article SCIRROPHORIA. 
SCIRONA, a word uſed by ſome of the antients to expreſs 
the aut dews. 855 
SCIRPUS, the raſh in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, makes 
a diſtinct genus of plants, the characters of which are; that 
the cup is an imbricated ſpike, made up of oval and bent 
ſcales, parting the ſeveral flowers. The flowers have no 
petals. e ſtamina are three long filaments; and the an- 
therz are oblong. The germen of the piſtil is extremely 
ſmall. The ſtyle is long and thread like. The ſtigmata 
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See TUNCUS. 


SCIRRHUS (Cyd.) The ſeat of a ſcirrhus js very various and 


uncertain ; for this diſorder is not confined to the internal 
parts alone, to wit, to the liver, ſpleen, lungs, meſentery, 
pancreas, and in females to the uterus ; but it frequently 
happens alſo to the external parts, as to the lips, tongue, 
tonlils, fauces, palate, gums, neck, mammæ, axille, in- 


puina, penis and teſticles, and that generally after inflamma- | 


tions of thoſe parts ; though it ſometimes alſo appears with- 
out any inflammation, eſpecially in. perſons of a heavy phleg- 


matic habit; ſometimes alſo it is occaſioned by an exter- 


nal injury, as a fall, a blow, &c. 

As ſoon as the ſcirrhus is formed, the immediate conſequence 
is, that the indurated part becomes unfit to perform the 
functions allotted by nature to it, and the neighbouring 
parts ſuffer preſſure, and become impeded in the perform- 
ance of their ſeveral functions. It is therefore no wonder 
that they are found ſubject, in theſe caſes, to inflammations, 

ulcerations, cancers, gangrenes, tabes, ſtiffneſs, immobility, 

and the like, according to the nature of the injured part. 
The more inveterate a ſcirrhus is, the greater will be the 
difficulty in the cure. When this diſorder happens to young 
people, and ſuch as are of a good habit of body, it is much 
more ſafe and tractable, than when it happens to older infirm 
perſons. When there is any thing venereal in the caſe, the 
difficulty is yet the greater. The ſcirrhus is of the more 
or leſs conſequence, according to the nature of the part it is 

. ſeated in; and internal ones are always more dangerous, 
for this reaſon, than the external. 

While a ſcirrbus continues free from pain, there is little dan- 
ger from it; but when it becomes painful or ulcerated, it 
gencrally threatens a cancer. The cure of theſe diforders is 
always difficult and uncertain, but in young robuſt habits 
ſometimes the knife and corroſives will effect it. 

When the ſcirrhus is of long ſtanding, and in old people, 
preat care muſt be taken how it is meddled with, leſt, while 
under treatment, it ſhould become cancerous. On the other 
hand, when the ſcirrhus is but newly formed, and you have 
no ſigns of vehement pain or hardneſs, where the patient is 
otherwiſe of a $990 habit of body, external and internal 
remedies are to 

the confined fluids at liberty. The internal remedies, found 
of moſt ſervice on theſe occaſions, are the decoctions of the 


woods, digeſtive tinctures, or mild mercurials, giving be- 


tween whiles relaxing medicines, to refolve the inſpiſſated 
humors. | 
In regard to the external remedies, plaſters made of the warm 
gums, as ammoniacum, galbanum, ſagapenum, and the 
reſt, either alone or mixed together, and aſſiſted ſometimes 
by the powder of bryony root, or of the birthwort, are uſed. 
Mercurials ſerve greatly to this purpoſe, and the follow- 
ing compoſition is alſo excellent as a plaſter on theſe occa- 
fions, Take galbanum and opoponax of each an ounce, 
ammoniacum and bdellium of each two ounces, oil of olives 
two 8 yellow wax half a pound, powder of long and 
round birthwort, lapis calaminaris, myrrh and frankincenſe, 
of each one ounce, Venice turpentine four ounces; melt 
them all into a plaſter. 8 
Next to plaſters, cataplaſms are found highly ſerviceable in 
theſe caſes, one of the beſt of which is made in the follow- 
ing manner. Take white bryony root four ounces, round 
birthwort and angelica of each an ounce, leaves of ſavin, 
rue, ſcordium, wormwood and camomile flowers, of each 
one handful; melilot, elder, marſhmallows and centaury, 
of each half a handful; let theſe be boiled together in a 
ſufficient quantity of water to the proper confiftence for a 
cataplaſm, adding, toward the end of the boiling, three 
ounces of N diſſolved in the yolk of an egg, two 
i ae pr of Iinſeed meal, and as much as is neceſſary of lin- 
| ſeed oil. 
It is to be applied warm, and often renewed; and a fo- 
mentation made from the ſame ingredients, boiled in vine- 
gar, is often found alſo of great uſe. 
Inſtead of theſe remedies ſome highly extol the uſe of acid 
vapours on this occaſion; ſometimes the ſteam of boiling vi- 
negar is ordered to be received on the part, and that either 
of plain vinegar, or of ſuch as has been medicated by infu- 


| Hons of rue, lavender flowers, or other ſuch ingredients, or | 


of the Venice treacle. Some ſprinkle vinegars of theſe 
kinds over a hot ſtove, and receive the vapour through a 


funnel ; others adviſe the burning of common brimſtone, 


and holding the part over the fume; and others are fond of 
fumigations of cinnabar. Great care muſt be taken in thefe 


caſes not to raiſe too large a fume, nor to keep the patient | 


over it too long; and he muſt be adviſed not to admit it in- 
to his noſe or mouth, for all theſe ſteams are injurious to 
the lungs; and in the laſt caſe, the quantity of mercury 
_ raiſed in vapour from the cinnabar may often be enough to 
raiſe a ſalivation. EE, | 
Mercurial medicines are alſo found to perform wonders in 
© theſe caſes, either adminiſtered in the beginning, or after all 
other remedies have failed. Beſide giving mercurials inter- 
nally, an excellent mercurial ointment may be made, by 


e employed at once, to endeavour to ſet|- 


SC1 


Which ate ſhorter than the cup. Linnei Gen. Plant. p. 12. | mixing quickſilver firſt with a ſmall quantity of Venice ty 


pentine, and afterwards with a much larger of ho 
by rubbing them together in a glaſs or marble mortar T 

| ſeirrhus ſhould be anointed two or three times a dar 
this, covering it with a common mercurial plaſter ; ov ag 
prevent this method from raiſing a ſalivation, ſome purs; 5 
medicine, as the extract of rudius, or jalap, is to be Fw 
in ſmall doſes every fourth pr fifth day. mY 
But if all theſe methods prove unſucceſsful, and the ſcirri 
is free and moveable, and its ſituation threatens no 3 
from the eee of any conſiderable veſſe]: 
the patient's ſtrength ſhall be judged ſufficient to under 
the operation, the aſſiſtance of the knife muſt be called a 
and the ſcirrhus cut out, to prevent its growing — 
When the /cirrhus is thus taken out, the wound is * 
dreſſed and healed with the common vulnerary balſams : 
but when the ſcirrhus is fixed, knotty, uneven, and dee 0 
rooted; where the patient is of a bad habit of body, is rd 
ject to form ſcirrhuſes from an hereditary taint, or has 

formed ſeveral already; and laſtly, where the ſituation of 
the diſorder is ſuch, that from the vicinity of conſiderable 
veins and arteries, there is danger of bringing on an hæ- 
morrhage, which may prove fatal, then all attempts to cure 
whether by the knife, by digeſtives, or by corroſive medi. 
eines, are to be neglected; for this kind of ſcirrhus is almoſt 
always attended with very violent pains, and all that can be 
done is to attempt to alleviate thoſe pains, and prevent 2 
cancer. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 221. | 

SCIRRHUS hepatis, in medicine, a diſeaſe conſiſting in an 
indurated tumor of the liver, occaſioned by a ſtagnation 
of the humors which grow thick there, from an exha- 

lation of their more fluid and ſubtle parts. | 
This differs from the infarctus hepatis, not only in degree, 
but in its ſymptoms, for it almoſt always is attended with a 
hectic, or with cedemato-hydropic ſwellings. June 
Conſp. Med. p. 208. © | 

Signs 4 it. Theſe are a tumor and hardneſs in the right hy- 
| pochondrium, or region of the liver, always evident to the 
patient, and often ſenſibly perceived by any body el, 
on touching the park. To this are to be added dull tenfive 
pains, and a ſenſe of a weight hanging there, and uſually 
aſthmatic ſymptoms, and a dry cough. It becomes pain- 
ful to lie on the left, or oppoſite ſide; and with theſe 
a hectic comes on, with a waſting of the upper parts, 
and a ſwelling of the inferior ones; firſt of the feet, 
but afterwards upwards to the belly, which finally become 
very obſtinate, and truly afcitic. The urine in this caſe is 
ſmall in quantity, and of a deep orange colour, and thick | 
conſiſtence. It has uſually a mucid fediment, and ſome- 
times a thick one of a roſe colour. 

Cauſes of it, Theſe are uſually either an omiſſion of artifcil 
diſcharges of the blood, by habitual bleedings at ſpring and 
autumn, or a ſuppreſſion of the natural ones, by the men- 
ſes or hxmorrhoidal veſlels : an improper treatment of in- 
termittent fevers with aſtringents, of quartans with lag: 
quantities of bark, and of acute fevers with too cooling 
regimen, or a violent quantity of the volatile ſalts, of 
condenſation of the humors in à ſimple infarction, Of 
means of cold external applications. The ſtopping hemo- 
rhages, which nature had brought on for her relief in pte 
thoras, have alſo been ſometimes known to occaſion a fei- 
rhus of the liver; as have alſo external injuries by blows 
falls, and the like, | | 

 Prognefticks. A recent fcirrhus of the liver admits of 
cure, but this not without great difficulty, and in a moe 
confirmed one there is very little hope. This tumor ba 
a continual tendency to corruption, either by ſphacel#!9 
or by an inflammatory ſuppuration; neither of which ® 

happen ſucceſsfully, for the firſt muſt occaſion inftantan” 
ous death, and the latter exulceration, and a ſucceeding f 
tal hectic. A ſcirrbus of the liver often follows, ® 
ſometimes precedes a jaundice of the moſt violent kind. 1 

Method of treating it. The bowels are firſt to be cleanſ 
and relaxed by a clyſter, made of a decoction of malo 
camomile flowers, mullein, and fennel ſeed ; after 5 
bleeding in the foot is to be ordered, and then the nit 
and other refolvent medicines are to be given, ſuch 25 3 
of vitriol, and the like. After this medicated wines 
be drank as the common drink, prepared with bryon) 7. 
arum roots, centaury, hyſſop, and maidenhair leaves, 1 
ſafras, fenna, black hellebore, and rhubarb ; and extern h 
plaſters of the reſolvent and ſtrengthening kinds are © | 

applied. But after all directions for the treatment, 5 wy 

be acknowledged, that an obdurate and inveterate fart 
admits of no remedy. Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 21% .., 

SCIRRONES, a name given to a ſort of ſmall lice bre? 

under the ſkin. | rern 

SCIRROPHORIA, EziZ>Pogia, in antiquity, an 20”; 
folemnity at Athens, upon the twelfth day of the Pat 

| ſeirrophorim. For its origin and ceremonies fee 
Archæol. Græc. lib. 2. cap. 20. Tom. I. p. 43% e 

SCIRROPHORION, 2.4, in antient chronol09), 

| twelfth and laſt month of the Athenian year. It 8 

2 | 


bl 
88 lard, 


danger 


» and if 


3 nine days, and anſwered to the latter part of our 
1 berinning of June. See MonrTH. 1 
It had its name from the feaſt ſcirrophoria, kept in it. 

SCISSIMA, in botany, 2 name given by ſome authors to the 
heech tree. Ger. mac. Ind. 2. p | : 

SCISSORS. Mr. Monro has given us the figure and deſcrip- 
tion of a pair of ſciſors, the blades of which are crooked on 
their flat ſides. 1 heſe ſciſſors are very uſeful for taking off 
excreſcences from hollow parts; or for cutting in curve 
lines, which the common Feile cannot eaſily be applied 
to. Med. Eſſ. Edinb. Vol. 5. art. 41. 

SCIURUS, the ſguirrel, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, 
makes a diſtinCt genus of animals, the characters of which 
are; that the creatures have four toes on the fore feet, 
and five on the hinder, with palms made for climbing 
and leaping, and all have woolly tails. Linnæi Syſtem. 
We hon 27 ſpecies of this little animal deſcribed to us. 

1 1. The common Engliſh kind. 2. The great grey Virgini- 

1 an one. 3. The black backed kind of Ceylon. 4. The 

F American flying ſquirrel, And 5. the Barbary kind. : 
The common Engliſh ſquirrel is well known, and is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the others by its fize and colour. It is 
ſomething larger than the weaſel, but ſhorter bodied ; its 

| back and fides are reddiſh ; its throat and belly white; and 
it generally carries its long hairy tail erect over its back, 
ſo that it ſerves it for a ſhade. It is common in our woods, 
and feeds on all forts of fruit, but principally on hazel 
nuts; which it gathers in the ſeaſon, and Jays up for its 
winter ſtore. The ſame ſpecies of ſſuirrel with ours is 
found in Poland and Ruſſia, grey or ath coloured. 

The ſecond, or great grey American ſuirrel, is very com- 
mon in Virginia, and is of the ſize of a rabbet. It is of a 


have only four toes, its hinder ones five. 
The third, or black backed ſguirrel, is found in the iſland 
of Ceylon, and called by ſome ru##aia, from the noiſe it 
makes. The hair on its back is ſometimes grey. 
The fourth, or flying /quirrel, is a very ſmall kind; its 
back is of a duiky moule-coloured grey; its throat and belly 
white; its eyes ſmall, black, and prominent, reſembling 
thoſe of the mouſe kind; its tail is very long, and very 
broad and flat, It has a thin and lax ſkin on each fide, 
which is fixed to the fore and hinder legs, and conſequently, 
on the extending its legs, this ſkin expands on each tide like 
a fort of ſail; this it always does in leaping, and is by that 
means carried a great way; and hence has ariſen the opinion 
of its flying. It is very common in New Spain, and is 
ſometimes met with in the* colder American countries, It 
very much approaches to the mouſe kind in many particu- 
lars, receding from the nature of the /quirrel. Its furr is 
ſhort like that of the rat or mouſe, not long like the other 
ſquirrels, It never erects its tail on its back, nor turns or 
twiſts it round, as the other ſquirrels do. It has a very 
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beautiful black line on each ſide the face, near the [ 


eyes. 
The fifth kind, or Barba 


ry ſquirrel, is of à mixed colour, 
between black and reddi L od 


ih, and is very beautifully variegated 
all down the ſides with brown and white longitudinal 
ſtreaks, laid in a regular alternate order, and each reaching 
the whole length of the body, Theſe lines are, in ſome of 
theſe creatures, not brown and white, but black and white ; 
and the tail, when in a ſtate of reſt, is ſeen elegantly ftreak- 


ee 2 — but when the creature erects it, 
N an 1 ® . . o 
Þ kt THT 15 all upright, the beauty of this variegation 


2 ly of this creature is blue and white. It is 
maller than our ſquirrel, and has ſhorter ears, which are 


roundiſh, and lie cl 
muck of ah. 6 ie Cloſe on the head. The whole head has 


gure of a frog's, in all other reſpects it is per- 
8 22 ſquirrel. Rays Synop. Quad. _ 214. & 
yr A,'in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
ry = of which are theſe. The flower conſiſts - of one 
1 2 is of the labiated kind; the upper lip is hooked 
( hoe, 8 ſickle, and the under one divided into three 
p — » the middle one being largeſt, and hollowed like a 
Poon. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the 


Manner of a nail t ; , 
rounded by four pan hinder part of the flower. It is ſur- 


ryos, which ripen into as many ſeeds 
and are contained in a fl pe rr , 
the cup of ther tier. a ſort of tubular capſule, wich was 
ol ſclarea, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


ſclarta, called: eallitrichy . . 
vala by authors. 5 C2 gallitrichum ſativum or 
Gowens, called or Fen 00 woolly ſclarea with very large 


] . bis by many authors. 3. The jagged 
— ou 4 called the # thiopis ich divided | 6 1. The 
rooted ſz ed glutinous Portugal ſclarea. 5. The aſphodel 
ers, „JT ., ©. The Indian {clarea with variegated flow- 
nn Pyr enean ſclarea with ſinuated leaves, 
y white flowered ſclarea. 9. The early 


larea. 10. Th i 
with pale b I he great annual c ſclarea 
Tun ne. — oY, I. The blue flowered meadow 


2 w ſelarea with ſerratag - 12. The white flowered mea- 


ves. BD: 2 1 5 
„ fred meadow ſelarea with ſerrated < Swag — 


dark iron grey, ſuch as ſome rabbets are of; its fore feet 


| 


| 


ſclarca with deeply divided leaves. 15. The white flowered 
* ſclareg. 16. The blue lowered Syrian ſclareg. 17. 

he great ſpotted ſage leaved ſclarea. 18. The ſmall ſmooth 
ſage leaved ſclarea. 19. The purple flowered ſage leaved 
ſelarea. 20. The ſclarea with triangular dentated leaves. 
21. The triangular Jeaved woolly ſtalked /clarea. 22. The 
blue flowered betony leaved ſclarea. 23. The African ſhrub 
ſclarea with leaves like the helianthemum. 24. The large 
flowered dwarf ſclarea with jagged leaves. And 25. the 
Syrian ſclarea with rugged dentated leaves. Tourn, Int 


p-. 179. | 

SCLERIA, a word uſed by medical writers to expreſs a hard- 
neſs of the inner part of the eyelids. 

SCNIPS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors to 
the ſmall ſpecies of gnat, always found about the oak tree 
feeding on the juices of its leaves, which it ſucks by means 
of its ſharp trunk. 

It is ſuppoſed by ſome to be hatched of the ſmall oblong 
white worm, that inhabits the oak apples. 

SCOBS, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the raſpings 
of ivory, hartſhorn, or other hard ſubſtances. Some alſo 
have uſed it to expreſs the ſcoriæ of metals; and ſome as a 
name for the cineres clavellati, or pot-aſhes, uſed in ſoap and 
glaſs-making. 

SCODEGHINO, a name given by chirurgical authors to a 
peculiar ſpecies of inciſion knife, deſcribed by Scultetus, and 
uſed by Rouſſet in performing the Cæſarean operation. 

SCODINEMA, a word uſed by ſome medical writers to ex- 
preſs a heavineſs of the head. 

SCOLECTA, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 

given to a kind of verdigreaſe. | 
Of this there were two ſpecies, the one found native in 
the earth, the other fictitious. 
'The latter kind was prepared by rubbing a quantity of vi- 
negar in a braſs mortar, with a braſs peſtle, till it became 
thick and ropy; when it was in this condition, a ſmall 
quantity of alum and fea ſalt, or nitre, were added to it, 
and it was ſet in the ſun in the heat of the dog days. It 
was to ſtand thus till it became ropy, thick, and of a green 
colour; and then being drawn out into long threads, and 
dried, it had the reſemblance of worms in ſhape, and thence 
had its name. 

SCOLION, among the antients, a kind of Bacchanal ſong 
uſed at entertainments. See Pitiſc. in voc. 
SCOLIOSIS, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs a diſtor- 

tion of the ſpine ſideways. 

SCOLIUM, in antiquity. See the article Scoiion. _ 

SCOLOPAX, the e 6B a very well known bird, diſtin- 
guiſhed by its ſize, which is ſomewhat ſmaller than thaf of 
the partridge, and by its colour, which is on the back a ya- 
riegation of black, grey, and a reddiſh brown; and on the 
belly a pale grey, variegated with tranſverſe ſtreaks of brown. 
Its beak is three fingers breadth long, and the upper chap a 
little longer than the under. ED 

In the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, the ſcolopax is the general 

name of a large order of birds, the diſtinguiſhing character 
of which is, that they have a ſomewhat cylindric beak, 
which is rounded, and obtuſe at the point, Longs Syſtem, 
Natur, p. . | 

SCOLOPAX, in ichthyography, the name of a ſea fiſh called in 
Engliſh the trumpet, or bellows fiſh. | | 
It is a very ſmall fiſh, caught very frequently in the Medi- 
terranean, and common in the markets of Rome, Venice, 
and elſewhere. Its common length is about three inches; 
its body is flat, and of about one finger's breadth, and co- 
vered with rough and harſh ſcales. The ſnout is extremely 
long, and is hard, ſtrait, and made all of one bone, broad 
at the head, and narrow at the end, and opening there 
tranſverſely with a membrane affixed to the under jaw, and 
ſerving to open and ſhut it at pleaſure, The eyes are large, 
and their iris's of a pale red. It has a thin fin at each of the 
gills. The anterior part of the belly is formed into a ſharp 
edge, and has no fins, but two bony ſubſtances, ſeeming the 
rudiments of belly fins; and a little lower on the belly it 
has one, which is longer and notched. Behind the anus 
there is a long fin, reaching to the tail, and on the back 
there are two others very oddly placed ; the hinder ſtands 
very near the tail, the other higher up; and this laſt is no 
other than one long and large bony ſpine of two inches 
long, and ſet ina joint, by which it is moveable at pleaſure. 
Before this there ſtands another very fine prickle, and behind 
it three others, which make the whole a ſort of fin. Ge/ner, 
de Piſc. p. 1008. 

SCOLOPENDRA, in zoology, an inſect of a very flender 

and long body, very ſmooth, and of a yellowiſh or reddiſh 

colour, furniſhed with a vaſt number of legs, and having 
two long antennæ, and a bifid tail. 

It is ufed by ſome as a depilatory, being boiled in wine. 

Dale's Pharmacop. p. 355. | 

There is a ſpecies of this animal, which naturally ſhines in 

the dark in the manner of a glow-worm, but with a fainter 

and more general light. Every part of the body of this animal 
will emit ſparks, if preſſed in the dark. It is covered with-a 
ſoft down, or ſhort and fine hair, much xcſembling in tex- 

rure 


. ture the downy matter which grows on the back of colts- 
foot leaves. | 


The two ſides of the animal are covered alſo with two | 


other liſts or ſtripes; theſe go off from the main ſtripe at 
the top, and theſe are about a quarter of an inch broad 


' they are covered with a fine and ſoft hairyneſs, of more than | 
a quarter of an inch long, of a fine changeable red and | 


gieen colour, and of prodigious beauty and brightneſs. A- 


mong this long hair of the ſtripes on the ſides there are ſet x 
a vaſt number of long and ſharp prickles ; they are about | 


the ſame length with the hair, but they ace as ſtiff as a hog's 


briſtle, and are very ſharp at the points, and of a black | 


colour; there are ſeveral hundrads'sf theſe on the two ſides. 
The tail, or ſmaller end, terminates on the back in two 
ſcales, which are very bright and fine; under this is the 
anus, at which the Creature voids its excrements. The 
larger end has no part of the common charaCters of a head, 
except the mouth; but as it has this, and ſtands oppoſite to 
the tail, it is properly enough called ſo in deſcription. It 
has no horns, no eyes, nor any other of the common organs 
of inſects heads. | 

The mouth is very wide, in proportion to the ſize of the 
creature, and is nat placed at the extremity, but ſomewhat 
under the belly part; ſo that when the back of the creature 
is viewed, the. mouth is not ſeen. The belly is ſmooth and 
flat, and is covered with a thin ſkin, much paler coloured 
than that of the back, and irregularly variegated with a 


number of brown ſpots, of different ſizes and ſhapes. With- 


in an inch of the tail there are ſeen on this under part ſe- 
veral marks, like thoſe of the annular diviſions of the bodies 
Of inſets, but they do not ſhew themſelves on the back. 


The legs are placed in two rows, each of the whole length | 


of the body of the fiſh ; they begin from the angle of the 
mouth on each ſide, and are continued to the tip of the tail. 
"Thoſe ſtanding near the mouth are longer than the others, 
which gradually decreaſe till they are very ſhort at the tail ; 
the longeſt are about a quarter of an inch in length, and the 
_ ſhorteſt not a ſixth of that length. . 
The whole number of legs is ſeventy two, thirty ſix ſtand- 
ing on each ſide. 
dle of each leg, there paſſes a cluſter of three or four 
prickles ; theſe are larger or ſmaller, according to the ſize 
of the leg, and vary alſo in number, -the longeſt legs having 
molt of them; they give ſtrength and firmneſs to the legs, 
ſerving. them in the place of bones, and iſſuing out beyond 
the end of the leg, in the way of claws; they ſerve the 
creature for the laying faſt hold of any thing it pleaſes. On 
each fide of the upper, or back part of the fiſh, there are 
ulſo placed a number of ſoft, flat, and ſmooth fins; theſe ſtand 
near the legs, and are placed face to face in ſuch a manner, 
That each foot has its correſponding fin. The fins are ex- 
aMy of the ſame number with the legs, and, like them, are 
largeſt toward the head, and go off gradually tapering to- 
ward the tail. „ 
Theſe ſerve the creature in the office of a fiſh, giving it 
power to ſwim in the water, as the others ſerve it as a rep- 
tile to craw] upon the ground at the bottom. The fins on 
each ſide are fringed with the ſame changeable coloured hair, 
that the ſtripes on the back are, 1 
On opening the body there appears a muſcular organizati- 
on, elegantly contrived for the working ſo great a number 
of legs and fins. This appears in form of one large and 
broad red muſcular congeries, and from this there are propa- 
| gated on each fide thirty ſix pair of rays, or oblong and 
ender muſcles, ever [ 
leg and one fin. Thee are very diſtincHy viſible, and re- 
preſent the ſpine and ribs in ſome fiſh. And in this the 
wonderful care of nature is ſeen, in regard to this little ani- 
mal, which, by means of theſe diſtinct muſcles, is able to 
move every mage leg or fin ſeparately, and conſequently 
can put as many, or as few as it pleaſes, in motion at a time. 
It is plain alſo, from the ſtructure of the body of this crea- 
ture, that it can at pleaſure roll up its body into a round 
form, and in that caſe will appear as a globe covered with 
long and ſharp prickles: this is probably its practice, when 
in danger of being devoured, and may ſerve it on many 
occaſions. It has been thought by ſome, that Rondeletius 
means this creature by his phy/alus ; but this does not appear 
to be the caſe on a careful examination. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
TW" | | 5 
SCOLOPENDRA marina, a name given by Dr. Molyneux to 
a new ſpecies of ſea animal, of the centipede ſcolapendra 
kind. See Tab. of Microſcopical Objects, Claſs. 1. 
This remarkable inſect, taken in the Iriſh ſeas, is evidently 
the ſame animal deſcribed by Oligerus Jacobus, in the 4a 
medica e e under the name of bermis aureus, or 
erxce marine ſpecies rarior. It was caſt on ſhore in Holland, 
at Katwik op Zee; and Aldrovand ſeems to have meant 
it alſo under the name of the broad bodied cheſnut coloured 
ſea ſcolopendra with numerous yellow feet. The figures and 
deſcriptions in both theſe places are however very imperfect, 
and the account given by Dr. Molyneux is the only one at 
all to be relied on, of this ſtrange animal. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
N”'224, MET | 6, 
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From within the body, through the mid- 


pair ſerving for the motion of one | 
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SCOLOPENDRA ſcatata, in natural hiſtory, the name ce 
animal of the inſect kind, found in the year 1736 by Ke 
in Pruſſia, and at the ſame time by Mr. „ 
parts of Kent. 

It was met with in Pruſſia in vaſt abundance, in the pe 

where they take crayfiſh, and having not been ner 
there before, ſurpriſed the people employed in that 6%. 
ſo much, that they brought home many of them. 
its appearance was attended with greater ſingularity Mr 
Brown found it in a pond on Bexby common, where the 
country people had obſerved vaſt numbers of them for fo 
or ſix weeks before. This pond was quite dry on the 2 0 
of June that year, but being filled by the thunder ha 
on the 25th of the ſame month, the pond was obſerved t 
ſwarm with them in two days, by a farmer watetin his 
cows there; and what is very obſervable is, that there ap- 
pears no channel into this pond, that could convey them 
from any other place. 
The creature is about an inch and half in length, and ſome. 
what leſs than an inch in breadth, and though fo ſmall 
yet bears a great reſemblance, in many of its parts, to th: 
great Molucca crab, called by ſome the buckler crab. Vhen 
the back is viewed, it is ſeen to be covered with a cafe or 
ſhield, ſo that it in fome meaſure reſembles a tortoiſe, 
only it is remarkably gibbous, or prominent all along the 
middle of the back, and has a triangular opening in the {hell 
near the tail. This covering is of the conſiſtence of the 
upper wings of the beetles, and the eyes are prominent, and 
placed beyond it. When the creature is turned upon its 

back, ſo that the belly comes in fight, there are obſerved x 
vaſt number of legs, and every one of theſe js furniſhed 
with a ſort of bag at the end, which finally divides itſelf 
into ſeveral fingers or toes, and all theſe are compoſed of a 
number of articulations, in the manner of the antennz of 


- 


ery 


In Kent 


the common inſets. There iſſue from the tail two long 


and ſlender bodies, articulated in the fame manner; theſe 
are about a third of an inch in length, and greatly reſem- 
bling the common antennæ. On the head alſo it has two 
ſhort horns, ſtanding in the common place of the antenne, 
When the caſe or ſhell is taken off, the rings of the body 
are found to be about thirty in number. The legs are very 
extraordinary, they are forty two on each fide ; the twenty 
that ſtand next the head are nearly of the ſame ſize, but 
then they grow gradually ſmaller towards the tail. The feet 
conſiſt each of five membranaceous claws ; theſe are fat, 
and have a ſtiff rib in the middle, and are beſet at the edges 
with hairs, in the manner of the legs of a crab. On the 
lower fide of the leg hangs an oval bag; and beyond that 
grows a large thin membrane, which can be extended at the 
creature's pleaſure by means of a ſtrong rib, which runs al 
the way along its middle. This membrane, and alſo the 
whole foot, are convex toward the head, and concave en 
that ſide that ſtands toward the tail; the thigh, or firſt join! 
of the leg, is webbed on each fide, and indeed the whole 
ſtructure of the legs ſeems calculated for ſwimming, rather 
than for walking. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 447. p. 151. 
SCOLOPENDRTTES lapis, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
by ſome authors to a ſpecies of the /aprs Hringoides, or pipe 
ſtone, the tubules of which they ſuppoſed to reſemble the 
figure of the body of the ſcolopendra. 
SCOLYMUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe. The flower is compoſed © 
a number of ſemifloſcules, each placed on an embryo feed, 
and perforated in its bottom part by the capillament which 
runs out from the embryo. . The ſemifloſcules are ſeparated 
each from the next by a little leaf, and are all contained in 
a ſquammoſe cup. The embryos afterward become ſeeds al- 
fixed to the thalamus of the flower, and adhering to thoſe 
| little leaves which feparated the ſemi-ſloſcules. See Tad. . 
of Botany, Claſs 13. 
The ſpecies of ſcolymus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, ae 
theſe. 1. The ſcolymus with gold yellow flowers, called d 
authors the yellow flowered thi/tle, and the yellow thorn. 2. Tie 
annual yellow flowered ſcolymus. And 3. the tall African 
yellow flowered ſcohhmus. Tourn. Inſt. p. 489. | 
t is not certain that any of the antients uſed the word ſed: 
mus as the name of the plant we call the artichoak. _ 
phraſtus, Dioſcorides, and indeed all the antients, bave 4 
ſcribed this plant; but Theophraſtus ſays that only its 199 
were eatable, and Dioſcorides ſays ſo of its young ſhoots. ; 
ſeems, therefore, that they meant our chardon by this _ 
the ſtalks of which our gardiners have a way of blanchlng 
for the table. | SN 
Thele Greek writers had indeed another name for ey ; 
choak, they called it acanthe. This cannot be doubte 10 
any, who will obſerve their accounts of the acanthe, V - 
tell us that it was of the thiſtle kind, but had a large f 
roundiſh head, compoſed of fcaly leaves, in the ere 
the cone of the fir or pine, (the pine apple as we Vo! | 
call it) and that in this head was contained its only ec 
art, | 
his name acanthe being very like the word acanthi 


have 
the name of the Branca urſina, or bear's bre:ch, there 35 


ö 5 a el 
been many errors in the editions of the antient Gre by 
: | 2. 


Brown in ſome 


1, 


by confounding the two words. Dioſcorides, lib. 18. Theo- 
obraſtus, p. 72. See ACANTHE. 3 

SMB ER, the mackrel, a well known ſea fiſh of the thyn- 

_ kind, and diſtinguiſhed from the other fiſh of that ge- 


is extremely ſmall and thin ſcales; by its bluiſh 
_— e . 3 variegated with undulated and 


crooked black lines; by the forkedneſs of its tail, and the 


N f the fin of it, being almoſt entirely want- 
Ry Oe of it; and by the largeneſs of Its eye, in 
| ee of the amia, and other fiſh of this kind, which 
moſt reſemble it in other reſpects. IWillughby's Hiſt. Piſc. 


WP 


In the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, the ſcomber is a diſtin] 


es. of the general'order of the acanthopterygii. 
8 of this = that the membrane of the gills 
has ſeven bones, and that the tail has tateral eminences. Of 
this genus are the ſcomber, thynnus, amia, and trachurus. 
uni Syſt. Nat. p. 54. 
1 ew of ichthyology, the characters of this 
enus of fiſh are theſe : the, branchioſtege membrane on 
each fide contains ſeven lender bones, the upper one of 
which is nearly covered by the covering of the gills. The 
tail is very forked, ſo as to reſemble the form of a creſcent, 
There are one or more eminences on each fide toward the 
tail. The fins are either only two on the back, or elle, 
beſide theſe, there are ſeveral other ſmall and ſhort ones, 
running all the way to the tail, as well on the upper as the 
under part of the body. The appendices to the pylorus are 
very numerous. : g : 
The ſpecies of this genus are theſe. 1. The ſcomber with 
five pinnules at the end of the back, and a ſhort ſpine at the 
anus. This is the common mackrel. 2. The ſcomber with 
eight or nine pinnules at the end of the back, and a furrow 
at the belly fins. This is the funny fiſh. 3. The ſcomber 
with prickly lateral lines, and thirty bones in the pinna ani. 
This is the fiſh we call the horſe mackrel, and in ſome 
places the cad. 4. The bel with two back fins, and 
with che laſt ray of the ſecond very long. This is the amia 
of Salvian, and the glaucus of Aldrovand. It grows to three 
feet long. 4. The ſcomber with the ſecond ray of the ſe- 
cond back fin very high. This is the glaucus primus of 
Willughby and Rondeletius. Arted:, Gen. Piſc. p. 25. See 
the articles GLA Ucus, &c. | 


SCOPELISMUS, Lan, an audacious crime practiſed by 


ſome villains among the Arabians. | 

It conſiſted in placing a certain number of ſtones upon the 
farm or field of perſons theſe miſcreants had a pique at ; 
which ſtones ſerved as a denunciation of utter deſtruction to 
thoſe, who for the future ſhould attempt to till the ground 
on which they were laid. And ſuch terror attended this 


malevolent and clandeſtine threatening, that none ever ven- 


tured to till ſuch fields. Pitiſc. in voc. 
* in zoology, the name of a bird of the horn owl 
ind. 2 | 
It is the ſmalleſt of all the owl kind, being ſcarce ſo large 
as a pigeon, and is grey on the head, and of a whitiſh 
brown, variegated with ftreaks and ſpots of brown in other 


places. Its beak is ſhort, black, and crooked, and it has 
two ſeries of feathers, like the reſt of the horn owls, re- 


ſembling horns, which ſtand over its ears. It is very com- 


mon in Italy. Aldrovand. de Avib. lib. 8. cap. 4. Ray's | 


Ornithol. p. 6 5. 
SCORAX, a word u 


of the olive tree. 


SCORDIUM (Cycl. 


for medicinal uſe, b parting the roots, or planting ſlips or 
cuttings in March, in beds A moiſt earth, 2 four 1 five 
inches diſtance, in July they will be in flower, and fit to 
cut for uſe. But every other year the bed ſhould be re- 
newed, and that always on a freſh ſpot of ground, for they 


do not ſucceed well on the ſame. Miller's Gardner's 
Dictionary. = 


wy 2 bo water germander, is eſteemed a great ſudorific 
3 armic. It is preſcribed in malignant and peſti- 
= 125 and even the plague itſelf. It is an attenu- 
nah 2 l olvent, and is uſed to deſtroy worms. Exter- 
— it cleanſes foul ulcers, and, applie by way of cata- 
Lene 3 pain. It is never uſed alone, but merely 
Ne on 4s an ingredient in the confeetio Fracafforii, 
2 "81 it contains ſeveral medicines of more virtue, 

8 CORA 8 name diaſcordium from it. 
fuſion oe ” ) in metallurg » the recrements of metals in 
. ore determinately ſpeaking, the maſs, or part of 
b metal, converted by the action of the 
diffoluble in Ys LH when cold is brittle,” fixed, not 
fire, and is properly a n ra TO TO 6 

4 > 


name that ſaline maſs, which is 


lies of the falts, and whi een, and adhere to the ſmall 
Cramer's Art of Ay ey — 2 
UPPL, Vor. II. y ng, P. 1 3 


ſed by ſome authors to expreſs the gum | 


)—This plant is propagated in our gardens |- 


— 


this. maſs, but only of the vitrified | 
| each of its joints a ſingle oval ſeed. See La 
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SCORIFICATION, in metallurgy, is the art of reducing a 


body either entirely, or in part, into /corig. | * 
It is uſed by metallurgiſts, in order that any metal, impri- 
ſoned in a ſolid body, may, on account of its weight, de- 
ſcend and ſeparate itſelf therefrom, and finally if that be re- 
quired, be itſelf either wholly or in part converted into ſcoria. 
All fixed bodies are ſubject to this alteration, not totally 
excepting even gold and ſilver. There are alſo; among the 
volatile bodies, ſome that may be fixed, and which aiſume 
the form of ſcoræ, by adding fixed bodies to them. 


It is often proper to make this ſcorification in a vellel that 


may abſorb the ſcoriæ, and retain only the metallic part ot 
the maſs under trial. In this caſe the operation is called co - 
pelling, and veſſels made of aſhes, called 1% and coppe!'s, 
ſerve for this purpoſe. It is evident in theſe proceſſes, that 
a great attenuation of the ſcor: is neceſſary, that they may 
be able to paſs through the veſſel; nor is there any fitter" 
body to promote this operation than lead, which, by its un- 
dergoing itſelf a like attenuation in the fire, diſpoſes other 
bodies to be reduced into a ſubtle ſcaria for the ſame atte- 
nuation. 


SCORITH, a word uſed by the chemical writers to expreſs 


ſulphur. 


SCORPANA, in the Artedian ſyſtem of ichthyology, the 


name of a genus of fiſhes, of the acanthopterygious kind, 
the characters of which are theſe. The branchioſtege mem- 
brane on each ſide contains ſeven bones. "The head is large, 
and very prickly. There is only one back fin, and that 
is lower in the middle than elſewhere. Ihe body grows 
ſmall toward the tail. The eyes are placed near one an- 
other, and are covered with the common ſkin. There are 
teeth in the jaws, palate, and fauces; and the appendices 
to the pylorus are eight or nine. 

The ſpecies of this genus are theſe. 1. The ſcorpæna with 
pinnules at the eyes and noſtrils. This is the ſcorpius minor, 
or ſcorpæna of authors. 2. The red ſcorpena with many 
cirri about the mouth. This is the ſcorpius major of au- 


thors, and is three or four times larger than the other. 
Artedi, Gen. Piſc. 33 


According to Mr. Willughby, the ſcorpæna is a fiſh of the 


r= kind, called by the people of Cornwall father 
a/her. | | 

It is of about ſix inches in length, and in ſhape much re- 
ſembles the freſh water bullhead. Its head, and the fore- 
part of its body, are very large, the hinder part ſmaller, 
the belly is flat and broad, and the whole body is without 
ſcales. It has a rough line running along both ſides, It is 
variegated with black and yellowiſh marks, and the belly 
is white. The mouth is large, and is furniſhed with ſeve- 
ral rows of ſmall teeth. It has large fins at the gills, and 


two on its back, which are ſomewhat prickly, and one ſtrait 


one on the belly. It keeps about the ſhores, and feeds on 
ſhrimps and ſmall fiſh. It is common in the Dutch and 
Engliſh ſeas. ; 

Scorpena is alſo the name of a fiſh caught in many parts 
of the Mediterranean. It ſeldom grows to more than a 
pound weight, Its body is of a long, not flatted form, and 
is moderately thick, Its head is extremely large, and 1s 
armed with prickles, and it grows gradually leſs from thence 
to the tail. Its belly is not flat, but tumid, and its back 
riſes in the middle. It — reſembles the river pearch in 
ſhape, and is of a yellowiſh colour, variegated with ſpors of 
brown. Its ſcales are ſmall and rigid. The coverings of the 
gills are armed with ſpines, and there are others about the 
eyes. and about the mouth. The ſpace between the eyes is 
hollowed, and over each eye there is a ſort of ſmall fin. The 


eyes are large and prominent, and are placed near one an- 


other. Its mouth is extremely large, but its teeth ſmall. It 
has only one back fin, but that being very low in the mid- 
dle, gives an appearance of two. The anterior ſpines of 
this are rigid and prickly, the hinder ones ſoft and flexile. 
The prickles about the head are accounted venomous, and 
the fiſhermen uſually cut them off as ſoon as the fiſh is 
caught. Its tail is not forked, but rounded at the end. The 


belly and bellyfins are reddiſh. _ Geſner, de Piſc. p. 1018. 
Aldrovand. de Piſc. lib. 2. cap. 24. 


SCORPIACA, the name of an antidote recommended by Galen 


againſt the ſtinging of ſcorpions. 


SCORPIO, the ſcorpion, in zoology. See SCORPION. 
SCORPIO, in ae aaa a name 5 which ſome of the old au- 


thors have called the gem/ta 


inoſa, or common furze buſh. 
Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. . 


SCORPIOIDES, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the got- 
torugine kind, but differing in colour, being of a faint 
green, variegated with black ſpots; and in either wanting 


the eyefins, or elſe having them extremely minute, Rondelct. 
de Piſc. See Gorroxuoixx. | 


SCORPIOIDES, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 


characters of which are theſe. The flower is of the papilio- 
naceous kind; the piſtil ariſes from the cup, and finally 
becomes a jointed pod of an _ convoluted ſhape, re- 
ſembling a ſnail or caterpillar, an — 1 | 
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The ſpecies of ſcerpioides, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, | 
are theſe. 1. "The ſcorpicides with beupleurum, or hare's ear 
leaves. 2. The beupleurum leaved ſcorpiordes with rough, 
and more contorted horns. 3. The ſcorpivides with thick 
pods, 4. The ſcerpioides with beupleurum leaves, and with 
ſmooth pods. 5. The ſcorpinides with cochleated and ſtri- 
ated pods. Tourn. Inſt. p. 402. ; 

SCORPION (cl.) — The opinions of authors are very diffe- 
rent as to the ſting of this creature; ſome aſſerting that 
there is an opening in it, through which a poiſonous liquor 
is thrown into the wound made by it, as is the caſe in the 
tooth of the viper, &c. and others affirming that there 1s 

no ſuch opening. „ 
Galen affirms that there is none, but moſt of the writers 
of the middle ages aſſert that there is. But the whole is ſet 
in the cleareſt light by Segnior Redi, who took the pains of 
examining microſcopically the ſtings of roy rage brought 
alive from Tunis, Egypt, and Italy. Theſe he nicely ex- 
amined by the beſt glaſſes in the Muſæum of the Great 
Duke of Tuſcany, and could find no aperture: but not ſa- 
tisfied with this, he preſſed the ſtings, to try if he could 
make any liquor flow out of them; they were, however, ſo 
hard and horny, that ſqueezing could have no. effect on 
them; and finally he cauſed a ſcorpion to ſtrike upon a plate 
of iron, but no liquid was found thereon; ſo that he began 
to conclude Galen's opinion right, when he accidentally diſ- 
covered an exceedingly ſmall drop of white liquor upon the 
ſting, and this he afterwards found in all the trials he made 
with ſeveral ſcorpions. And Mr. Lewenhoek diſcovered an 
opening on each ſide of the ſting of this creature, for the 
emiſſion of the poiſon, which he ſuppoſes is not diſcharged, 
till the ſting is buried in the wound. Baker's Microſcope, 
p. 213. | 
Mr, 1 Maupertuis, having cauſed ſcorprons to bite ſeveral! 
ammals, of which very few died, or ſuffered any more than 

the pain of the ſting, is of opinion, that oil of ſcorpions and 
other vulgar antidotes to the poiſon of theſe animals, have 

rather got their reputation from the innocence of the ſting 
of theſe creatures, than from any conſiderable virtue in the 
medicincs. Mem. de FP Acad. Scienc. 1731. 

Water SCORPION, ſcorpio paluſtris, a name given to a very re- 
markable ſpecies of water infect. It is a very thin and light 
little creature, yet is but a very flow mover. Its head 1s 
very ſmall, and is hard to the touch, and of a paler brown 
than the reft of the body; and this is terminated by a very 
fine and ſharp hollow proboſcis, of the fame colour and tex- 
ture. The eyes are ſmall], but prominent, and are very 
hard and black. The ſhoulders are broad and flat; they are 
of the ſame colour with the head, and are wrinkled on the 
ſurface. The triangular ſpot between the wings is black 
and ſhining, the body is of a bright red lead colour on the 
back, and of a faint duſky brown on the belly, and is com- 
poſed of fix joints, covered with a fort of ſcales. The outer 
wings are very haid and firm, and lie very far over one an- 
other ; they are opake, and of a dark muddy brown, with- 
out any variations: the inner wings are of u duſky white, 
veined with a red lead colour. The two fore legs are broader 
and thicker than the reſt, and end in ſhort blunt claws ; 
theſe the creature never walks with, but always uſes them 
as arms: the hinder pair are the longeſt, and both they and 
the middle ones end in a ſharp claw; they are all of a pale 
brown, and ſomewhat tranſparent. The tail is long and 
ſtrait, it is compoſed of two ſlender briſtles, of a pale brown; 
the creature ſcarce ever ſeparates theſe. ' It lives among the 
weeds in clear ſtanding waters, -and is continually watching 
for its prey. It fecds on other inſets, and is particularly 
fond of the cicada aquatica, or worm of the great libella. 
It ſeizes its prey with the fore legs, and holds it faſt in them 
while the proboſcis pierces into the body, and ſucks the 
Juices, See Tab. of Inſects, No 8. 

SCORPION fy, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Mouffet 

and other writers to a kind of fly, remarkable for carrying 
2 end of its tail turned up in form of the ſcorpion's 

ing. | 

There are two very beautiful ſpecies of theſe. The one has 
ſilvery wings, variegated with three tranſverſe ſtreaks of 
black toward the ends ; the head is black, and the breaſt, 
ſhoulders and feet whitiſh; the reſt of the body is black. 
The tail, which repreſents a ſting, has five joints, three of 
which are red, and the others black; the end of the tail alſo 
is forked, and the forks black, and turned up like the ſting 
of a ſcorpion. 

The other reſembles this in many reſpects, but the end of 


the tail is thicker, and the forks blunter; the head is dun- 


iſh, the mouth long, and each wing variegated with fix 
black ſpots, of a large ſize. | 

SCORPIUS, in ichthyology, the name of a fiſh caught in the 
Mediterranean, of a long and rounded body, not flatted, 
and with a very large head, from whence it gradually grows 


ſmaller to the tail. See Tab. of Fiſhes, Ne 61. 
2 you to three or four pounds weight, and is of a reddiſh 


colour, variegated with brown and blackiſh ſpots. It has 
ſeveral ſhort filaments or beards about its mouth, and 


SCR 


Its head alſo has ſeveral prickles about it, and the wound; 
they make are ſaid to be very venomous. The Hf}; is hg... 
ever eaten, and accounted very well taſted, Geſner, de 
Piſc. p. 1017. 


SCORTIUM, among the Romans, a meaſure of Capacity of 


a round form, which uſed always to be heaped. Pitiſc. Lex 
Antiq. in voc. 5 
SCORZONERA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants 
the characters of which are theſe. The flower is of the fe 
mifloſcular kind, being compoſed of a number of ſemigoſ. 
cules ſtanding on the embryo ſeeds, and contained in One 
general oblong cup. The embryos uſually ripen into ſceg: 
which are covered with a ſort of coat or huſk, and tk 
winged with down. 
The ſpecies of ſcorzonera, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are theſe, 1. The ſcorzoncra with broad finuated leaves. 
2. The ſcorzonera with broad ſinuated leaves, and bitter 
roots. 3. The double flowered ſcorzonera with broad ſinu- 
ated leaves. 4. The Dutch broad leaved ſcorzonera. 5. The 
ſcorzonera with nervous leaves. 6. The low ſcorzonera with 
broad nervous leaves. 7. The common narrow leaved far 
zonera. 8. The lower narrow leaved ſeorzonera, 9. The 
narrow Ilcaved {cornozera with little roots. 10. The narrow 
leaved ſcorzorera with bluiſn flowers. 11. The thick leaved | 
Montpelier ſcorzozera. 12. The duſty flowered marſi, yr. 
Zonera, 13. The ſcorzorera with jagged leaves. 14. The 
ſcorxonera with capillaceous leaves. 15. The plantain leaved 
 Fortugal ſcorzoncra. 16. The graſs leaved Portugal ſccras- 
nera with pale yellow flowers. Tourn. Inſt. p. 476. 
The root of this plant is uſed in medicine, and is eſteemel 
an alexipharmic and ſudorific. It is given in malignant fe 
vers, and is by ſome: recommended in cpilepſies, vertigocs, 
and diſorders of the womb ;z but it is not frequently pre- 
ſcribed in the preſent practice. 

SCOTAL, or ScoTALE, is uſed where any officer of a ſoreſt 
keeps an alehouſe within the foreſt, by colour of his office 
cauſing people to come to his houſe, and there ſpend their 
money, for fear of his diſpleaſure. We find it mentioned 
in the Charter of the Foreſt, cap. 8. Nulius fore/tarirs faciat 
ſcotallas, vel garbas colligat, vel aliguam collectam faciat, Er. 
Mamwood, 216. | 
The word is compounded of ſcot and ale, and by tranſpoſi- 
tion of the words, is otherwiſe called aleſbot. Terms of 
Law. Blount, Cowel. 

SCOTER, in zoology, the name of a ſpecics 

alſo in ſome places the black diver. 1 

* It is nearly of the ſize of the common duck, but of a rounder 
body, and is all over of a deep ſhining and beautiful black; 
in ſome the ſhoulder feathers are of a yet deeper black than 
the reſt; and in others there is a ſlight admixture of grey- 
iſhneſs in the middle of the breaſt. The wings are black, 
without any variegation, and the beak is black, but has a 
little yellowneſs near the noftrils : the feet alſo are black. It 

is very common on the ſhores of Lancaſhire, and ſome other 
counties. It lives only about falt waters, and is a vcry grett 
diver. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 80, 5 

SCOTINUS, in botany, the name of a ſhrub called by tt 
Latins cotinus, and cotinus coriaria, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the cotinus, xolucs, of the Greeks, which was the cee, 
or wild olive. | 
The Italians call the cotinus coriaria ſometimes ſcotinus, a 
ſometimes ſcotanus; the latter word ſeems an erroneous WiY 
of writing the former, which is only the Roman name af 
the ſame tree, with an / put before the firſt letter: ang th 
is very common with the Italians, in their adopting Lata 
words; what the Romans called phalangium, they call 125 
langio; what they called conchylium, theſe call ſcong g 
and ſo of a number of other words. | 

SCOTODINOS, a term uſed by medical writers to expreſs 2 
2 or dizzineſs of the head, attended with a dimues 
of ſight. 

SCOTOMA, a word uſed by ſome in the ſame ſenſe 2 ſer 
todincs, to expreſs a vertigo with dimnefs of fight. . 

SCOUP duct, in zoology, the name of a ſpecics of duch 
ſomewhat ſmaller than the common duck, and of a {trans 
diverſity of colours, even in the different birds of the ſame 
ſpecies, inſomuch that it is not eaſy to find any two A 
fectly alike in a flock of forty or fifty, The beak is blue; 
and its moſt general colours are theſe: the head, and part a 
the neck, are of a greeniſh black; the lower part of b 
neck has ſome whiteneſs, and the breaſt is black; the be 4 
is white, with an admixture of yellow in its lower part, ” N 
near the anus it becomes black; the upper part of the 3 
is of a ſooty black; the middle of the back is white; ©, 
riegated with duſky browniſh lines, and the rump 2 * 
are brown, as are alſo the wings, but theſe have n 
tranſverſe ſtreaks of white. The tail is not 2 5 
inches long; the legs are bluiſh. Ray's Ornithologe 


of duck, called 


, 


P. 279. : | coun” 
SCRATCH, in the language of the ſalt- workers of — Lan 
try, the name of a calcarious earthy or {tony ſublta 
which ſeparates from ſea water in boiling it for alt. 4 hot 
This forms a thick cruſt in a few days on the ſides and ., 


the coverings of the gills are armed with ſeveral prickles. tons of the pans, which, they are forced to be at che Pal of 
\ 2 | 6 | 


SCRATCH pans, in th 


Scrtw-ſhell, the Engliſh name of the turbo. 


SCROFANELLO, in zoology, a name by which ſome have 
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off once in a week or ten days, otherwiſe the pans |[SCRUTATORES, among the Romans, certain officers, or 


of taking 
burn awa 


1 other than ; : 
This 3 our tea-kettles, and is truly a ſpar, ſuſtained 


d are deſtroyed. See SALT. 
Aer of the ſame ſubſtance which cruſts over 


— leſs in all water, and ſeparable from it by boiling. 
The ſhells of ſea fiſh have great affinity in their ſubſtance 


and nature with this, both being powertul alkalis, -and both 
ining into lime. 
_ ow bg ſo celebrated in Germany for its mild 
urgative ind alkaline virtues, ſeems very nearly allied to 
this earth; and it is probable, according to Hoftman, that 
the purging virtues of many ſprings are owing to the quan- 
tities they contain of this ſubſfance. : 
e Engliſh ſalt- works, a name given to 
f ans, which are uſually made about a foot 
_— oy : foot broad, and three inches deep, and have 
a bow, or Circular handle of iron, by which they may be 
drawn out with a hook, when the liquor in the pan is 
boiling. See SALT. : ; | 
The uſe of theſe pans is to receive a calcarious earth, of the 
nature of that which incruſts our tea-kettles, which ſeparates 
from the water in boiling ; this ſubſtance they call /cratch 


and theſe pars being placed at the corners of the ſalt pan, 


where the heat is leaſt violent, catch it as it ſubſides there. 
SCREW (Cycl.)—SCREW, in the manege. See SPLENT and 


TrokouGHsſþlent. 


article TURBO. 
SCRIPTULUM, among the Romans, the twenty fourth part 


of an ounce, and equal to two obi. See the article OB0- 
Lus, Oel. ; 
SCRIPTULUS, a word uſed by ſome inſtead of ſcrupulus, 


a ſcruple, or weight of twenty grains. 


called a ſmall fiſh of the Mediterranean, more uſually 
known by the name of the ſeorpana. Salvian, de Aquat, 
p. 94. See SCORP NA. 
SCROPHULARIA, wort, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower 
conſiſts of one leaf, and is of a fort of globoſe form, open 
at the mouth, and divided as it were into two lips, the up- 
per of which has two ſmall leaves under it. The piſtil ariſes 
from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the 
hinder part of the flower, and afterwards becomes a fruit or 
capſule, of a roundiſh but pointed figure, divided by an in- 
termediate ſeptum into two cells, and containing ſmall ſeeds 
affixed to a placenta, X | 
The ſpecies of . fgwort, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe, 1. The common, or knobby rooted figwort. 2. The 
great hairy fgwort. 3. The great fort with green ſtalks 
and leaves. 4. The great water-fjgrwort, commonly called 
water-betony. 5. The leſſer water figwort. 6. The yellow 
flowered figwort. 7. The nettle-leaved fiowort. 8. The 
baum-leaved figwort. 9. The betony-leaved fgwort. 10. The 
ſhrubby figivort with thick leaves, like in ſhape to thoſe of 
teucrium, 
12. The great hairy elder-leaved Portugal figwort. 13. The 
roundiſh thick and black leaved fgwort with pale yellow 
flowers, and very turgid ſeed veſſels. 14. The fern-leaved 
ſcrophularia, or broad leaved dog's rue. 15. The ſhining 
one figwort with laſerwort leaves. 16. The narrow leaved 
figwort, commonly called dog's rue. 17. The leſſer dog's 


rue fgwort, 18. Th in- | - 
RT es Io tree leaved ſhrubby Portugal g- 


he root of ſcrophularia is eſteemed externally as a remedy | 


ws or ow as he king's evil. It is generally made into 
ont ie” s ; pe 4 : 
nally in diet toy e purpoſes ; but ſome give it alſo inter- 
his root is of a very ſingular figure by which it is eafily di- 
* at ſight from all other nedicinal roots. It is uſu- 
y 0: tne thickneſs of a man's finger, or more, of an oblong 
hy 5 eee as thick at the one end as the other, and full 
kernels E the ſurface, reſembling a kind of little 


Sn deep into the ground. The root itſelf has no great 


but its taſte is ſ. : 

SC TUM (00) omewhat acrid and diſagreeable. 
the diſtemperatu 

e intent of th 


moſt remarkable of theſe, 


rt, ; | 
ius, in hi an Length as in breadth and thickneſs. Secur- 
Permatologia, gives an account of a perfon, | 
: a ſize, that it reached down to 
penis was ſo wholly loſt in it, that the 
were made þ * was ſcarce viſible, and ſeveral orifices 
places. The“ : p arp humor ouzing out of it in different 
dition, and Ar 0 2 a long time with it in this con- 
oulders, o lupport it by a bandage worn acroſs the | 
e author gives alſ. | 
ind, which bees, 20 an account of another ſcrotum of this | 
» Which being at length taken off, partly by a mortifi- 


ion, and 
placed a iy the operation of a ſurgeon, was re-- 


11. The ſmooth elder-leaved Spaniſh figwort. | 


cation, 
nature in the ſame unuſual ſiae. 


. 


ſervants, whoſe buſineſs it was to ſearch every body that 
came to ſalute the emperor, in order to diſcover it they had 
any kind of arms concealed about them. They were firit 
inſtituted under the emperor Claudius. Pitiſc. in voc. 


SCULION, in ichthyology, the name given by Ariſtotle, and 


many other of the antient writers, to the fiſh called by later 
authors catulus, and catulus majen, and in England the boner, 
It is a ſpecies of the ſqualus, called by Artedi the reddiſh 


variegated /qualus with the pinna ani placed in the middle, 


between the anus and the fin of the tail. See the article 


SQUALUS. 


SCULPONEZ#, among the Romans, a kind of ſhoes worn 


by ſlaves of both ſexes. "Theſe ſhoes were only blocks of 
wood made hollow, like the French /abots. 


SCUMA, a word uſed by ſome of the chemiſts for /quamma, 


the ſcales of any metal, and particularly applied to the 
flakes flying off from hot iron under the hammer. 


SCURFF, in zoology, an Engliſh name for a ſpecics of ſal- 


mon, called alſo in ſome places the bull-trout, It never 
grows to any great ſize, and differs plainly from the ſal- 
mon of the common kind in this, that its tail is even, and 
not forked. Its head is ſhort and thick, and its fle{h is leſs 
red than that of moſt of the ſalmon kind. J/:!lughby, Hiſt. 
Piſc. p. 193. | 


 ISCURRA, in zoology, a name by which the antients have 
Sce the | 


called the monedula, or common jackdaw. Ray's Ornithol, 


85, 


P. 
SCCURVOGEL, in zoology, the name of an American bird, 


called by ſome the 2hender-apoa, and by the Braſilians jalirus 
guacu, 

It is of the crane kind, or nearly approaching, to that genus, 
Its beak is large, ſeven or cight fingers breadth long, rounded, 
and ſomewhat bent upwards at the end. In the ſummit of 
the head he has a fort of boney crown, of à mixed greyiſh 
and whitiſh colour. Its neck is conſiderably long, and both 
that and the head are deititute of feathers, and are only 
covered by a ſquammoſe naked ſkin, It is about the ſiæe 
of the ſtork, and has a ſhort black tail; all the reſt of the 
feathers are white, except that the long wing ſeathers are 
blackiſh, with ſomewhat of a purplith gloſs. When the ſkin 
is taken off, it is dreſſed ſeveral ways, and is a very dcli- 
cately taſted bird. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 202. 


SCURVY (Cycd.)— There are ſome who derive all diſeaſes 


from the ſcurvy, which indeed muſt be allowed to create, 
or mimic moſt other maladies. Boerhaave tells us it pro- 
duces pleuretic, colic, nephritic, hepatic pains, various; fe- 


vers, as hot, malignant, and intermitting, dyſenterics, faint- 
ings, anxieties, dropſies, conſumptions, convulſions, palſies, 


fluxes of blood; in a word, it may be ſaid to contain the 
ſeeds and origin of almoſt all diſtempers. A cachexy, or 
ill habit, is much of the ſame nature with the ſcrry, It is 
ſuppoſed by phyſicians, that the immediate cauſe of ihe 
ſcurvy lies in the blood, the fibrous part of which is thick, 
and the ferum too thin and ſharp; and that hence ariſes the 
great difficulty in the cure, becauſe in the correcting of one 
part, regard muſt be had to the other. It is well known 
how extremely difficult it is to cure an inveterate ſcurvy 
how many ſcorbutic patients have grown worſe by an inju- 
dicious courſe of evacuations ; how many are even rendered 
incurable by the treatment of inconſiderate phyſicians ; and 
how difficult, tedious, ' and uncertain the cure is, in the 
hands even of the beft, who are obliged to uſe ſuch variety 
and change of medicines, in the different ſtages of that ma- 
lady; which nevertheleſs may be cured, ſays the Bithop of 


Cloyne, by the ſole, regular, conſtant, copious uſe of tar- 
water. In the cure of the ſcurvy, the principal aim is to 


ſubdue the acrimony of the blpod and juices ; but as this 
acrimony proceeds from different cauſes, or even oppoſite, 
as acid and alkaline, what is good in one ſort of {curvy 
proves dangerous, or even mortal, in another. It is well 
known, that hot anti-ſcorbutics,where the juices of the body 
are alkaleſcent, increaſe the diſeaſe ; and ſour fruits and ve- 
getables produce the like effect in the ſcurvy cauſed by acid- 
acrimony. Hence fatal blunders are committed by unwary 
practitioners, who, not diſtinguiſhing the nature of the diſ- 
eaſe, do frequently aggravate, inſtead of curing it. The 
biſhop fays, if he may truſt what trials he has been able to 
make, this water is good in the ſeveral kinds of ſcurvy, 
whether acid, alkaline, or muriatic ; and he believes it the 
only medicine that cures them all, without. doing hurt in 
any. In a high degree of ſcurvy a mercurial ſalivation is 
looked on by many as the only cure ; which, by the vehe- 
ment ſhock it gives the whole frame, and the ſenſible ſecre- 
tion it produces, may be thought to be more adequate to 
ſuch an effe& : but the diſorder, occaſioned by that violent 
proceſs, it is to be feared, may never be got over. The im- 
mediate dangei, the frequent bad effects, the extreme trou- 
ble, and nice care attending ſuch a courſe, do very deſerv- 
edly make people afraid of it. And though the ſenſible ſe- 
cretion therein be ſo great, yet. in a longer tract of time the 
uſe of tar-water may produce as, great a diſcharge of /corbu- 
tic ſalts by urine aud perſpiration z the effect oft which laſt, 
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| livation if it be true, that inſenſible perſpiration is conſi- 
tient ſhould be put into a warm or hot bath, till a ſweat is 


ScuRVY-graſs, cochlearia, in medicine, is a powerful attenu- 


 ſcurvy-graſs proves hurtful, where the ſcurvy is attended with 
- veriſh heats, head-achs, purgings, and the like; in all 


 SCUTELLARIA, in botany, a name given to a' ſpecies of 


Sc TUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of the 


SCY 
though not ſo ſenſible, may yet be greater than that of ſa- 


derably more than all the reſt of the ſenſible ſecretions to- 
her. See TAR-water, | 
or the cure of the ſcurvy ſome have propoſed, that the pa- 


moderately raiſed, and then immediately taken out and im- 
merſed into cold water. Morgan, Mech. Pract. of Phyſ. 
p. 354. ap. Med. Eff. Edinb. | 


ant and reſolvent; and on that principle is an excellent me- 
dicine in all diſeaſes ariſing from a viſcid ſtate of the fluids, 
and particularly in the ſcurvy. The beſt way of taking it, 
is to eat the whole herb by way of ſallad. 

The ſcurvy, however, is a diſeaſe fo various, that the ſame 
medicine cannot be good for all the kinds. Accordingly 


a redneſs in the face, palpitations of the heart, frequent fe- 


which, acrid medicines of any kind do harm. See the article 
CocHLEARIA, | e 

SCUTARIUS, among the Romans, beſide its ordinary ſig- 
nification of a ſhield- maker, was uſed to denote one of the 
emperor's life- guards, becauſe their whole body was covered 
with armour. Pitiſc. in voc. 


caſſida. See CAsSIDA, | 

SCUTHINON, in botany, a name given by the antient 
Greeks to a yellow wood, called alfo thapſum, chryſoxylon, 
and ſcythicum lignum. It was of a beautiful yellow colour, 
and was uſed in dying and in colouring the hair yellow, 
which was the favourite colour of that time. 
The ſame authors have ſometimes alſo called it cythinen, or 
cuthinon : this is only the former word with the initial / 
taken away, as it was common with them to do in regard 
to many words; thus they called the ſmilax milax, the ſma- 
ragdus maragdus, and ſo of many more. 

SCUTTLE-hatch, in a ſhip, the little hatch that covers the 
cuttle. See HATCH. | 


echini marini, the characters of which are; that it is a ſhell 
of an irregular figure, which on the lower part repreſents, 

in ſome meaſure, a ſhield ; on the ſuperficies it has the ſhape 

of a five-leaved flower; its mouth is in the middle of the 

baſe, and the aperture for the anus at the edge. See Tab. 

of Teſtaceous Animals, N? 6 and 7. Et 

Of this genus of the eſchini there are two kinds, the an- 
_ gular and the oval. The angular kind has its circumference 


notched into corners; on its back it has the cinquefoil leaf 
- with very turgid marks, the lines being all crenated alſo at | 


the edges, ſo that it in ſome meaſure repreſents the flowers 
of the gourd kinds when open. The aperture of the anus 
is at the broader fide of the circumference. 
The oval kind is a ſhell of a tolerably regular oval figure, 


with the cinquefoil mark upon its back, made up of leaves | 


like thoſe of the olive, but ſplit as it were at the extremities. 


The mouth in this ſpecies is in the middle, the anus in the | 


edge, and the baſe is a little hollowed. 
Of the firſt of theſe kinds, the angular ſcuta, there are only 
two known ſpecies: the firſt a lower flattiſh kind, and the 
ſecond a more elevated one. 

Of the ſecond, or the oval ſcuta, there are three known ſpe- 


cies. I. A kind made up of extremely ſmall granuloſe cir- | 


cles. 2. A hollow baſed one ſhielded like the tortoiſe, and 
with a pentagonal aperture for the mouth. And 3. an echi- 
nated one with a very high top, and a ſlight ſulcus, or furrow, 


on that part where the anus is. Klez#s Echnod. p. 28. 


ScuTUM, in pharmacy, a name given to a ſolid ſtomachic 


topic, whether made in form of a bag, with medicinal in- | 


the midſt, between the anus and tail; the catulus vu 
and catulus major of authors. See the article Sg g OY 
SCYPHUS, among the Romans, a very large kind of drink; 
cup. The /cyphus was called the cup ot Hercules * 105 | 
of Bacchus, liberi patris, was named cantharus, Pi; y 1 
. N See the article CANTHARUS. . fe. i 
„in our old writers, a fine impoſed upon ſu 
lected to attend the ſcyregemot DN As all 2 - I 
bound to do. Blount, Cowel. = ad 
SCYRIUM. marmor, a name given by the antients fometir... 
to a white, and ſometimes to a vellowith marble "In 
uſed in the public buildings of the Romans, but ſeldom i 
ſtatuary, not being capable of a high poliſh. 5 
SCY TALE, in zoology, the name given by the antients t 
a 2 of F ur was very long and thin 2 
equally big all along the body, ſo that the tail was no . 
ſily diſtinguiſhed — the 4 N 
SCYTHA, Exvba:, among the Athenians, a deſignation ſome 
times given to the officers, more uſually called /ex;arch; : 
They had the name ſcythæ, becauſe they were often natives 
of Scythia who were choſen /exiarchi, as being brawny and 
| ſturdy fellows. See LEXIARCHI. | | 4 
SCY THARION, in botany, a name given by the antient 
Greek writers to a tree, whoſe wood was of a fine yellow 
colour, and was uſed in thoſe early times to dye things yel- 
low; it was called alſo Scythicum lignum, from its country 
and chryſoxylon, or golden wood, from its fine yellow 85 
lour. It has been ſuppoſed that this was the ſame with the 
cotinus coriaria of the Romans; but this is an erroneous con- 
jecture, ſince the wood of this tree dyed a yellow colour 
and that a browniſh red, or a clear and pure red, accord- 
ing as the infuſion was made more or leſs ſtrong, This 
ſeytharion, therefore, could not be the ſame with the ca 
| but it certainly is the ſame with the fhapſum of the Greeks. 
See CHRYSOXYLON, | | 
SCY THIAN, a word uſed very often in the old Greek writ- 
ers on the materia medica, to diſtinguiſh the peculiar fort 
of gum, or other drug, brought from that place. The S). 
_ thian and Indian drugs have , a by many ſuppoſed difte- 
rent kinds of the ſame medicine; but this is an error, for 
it appears very obvious, on comparing the writings of Galen, 
Aetius, Ægineta, and other of the later writers among the 
Greeks, with thoſe of Dioſcorides, Theophraſtus, and the 
other old ones, that the words Scythian and Indian mean the 
| fame thing, and that what the old writers have called In- 
dian, theſe have called Scythian, 15 
The meaning of this is, that thoſe things were called $;- 
thian, which were brought from the country of Indoſcythia, 
or that part of Scythia which lay at the oflia of the river 
Indus : but it is to be obſerved, that though the later Greek 
writers mean this by their term Scythian, yet the word | 
uſed in a very different ſenſe by the Arabians, Aviſenn, 
Serapio, and others; and that wherever they mention a drug 
under the name of Scythian, they mean that it comes from 
the northern parts of Scythia, on the confines of Europe. 
Theſe authors having underſtood of this Scythia, what the 
Greek writers have ſaid of the other, have made no {i 
errors in regard to the hiſtory of drugs, having given bdel- 
lium, and many other gums, the produce of only the Sti 
of the Greek medical writers, to the frozen Scythia before 
mentioned. 
SCYTHICUM lignum, in botany, a name given by the ant. 
ents to a tree, called alſo /cytharium by the later writers of 
the Greeks. This is by ſome ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
the cotinus of the antients uſed in dying. 5 
The Greeks called the oleaſter, cotinus indeed, but that 15 
not meant as the ſhrub ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the 
Scythicum lignum, but the cotinus Romanorum, or, as thol 
people expreſſed it, cotinus coriaria. | 


gredients ſowed in it, or of a plaiſter. It is always faſhioned | This however ſeems, to be an error; for the cotinus d. 


into the ſhape of a ſhield. The plaiſters, for this purpoſe, 


riaria was uſed to dye yellow, whereas the Scyth:cum by: 


were uſed to be made of the warm ſtomachic gums, and the | num was, uſed for a fine pale yellow, or citron colour, a! 
bags were filled with the warm aromatic powders; and they | was thence called chry/axylon, the golden wood, or wood q). 
were worn to warm and ſtrengthen the ſtomach, correct a] ing a gold colour. REI | | 

cold intemperature, and promote digeſtions, and. prevent vo-] Pliny 1 that the cotinus coriaria dyed things to the colour 


miting. The patella, or knee pan, is alſo ſametimes called | of the 


by anatomiſts ſcutum. 


ne conchs, that is, to a fine bright fleſh colour; 
and Anguillara tells us, that the ſcotano of the Italians, wii 


SCYBALA, a term uſed by the antient phyſicians to expreſs is the ſame with the cotinus coriaria of the Romans, w 
the excrements of the inteſtines, hardened into lumps while | woollen things to a very agreeable red colour. The wot6 


” 


in the bod 
SCYBELIT! 


of Pliny are, that it dyes things conclylii colore. Theſe ha'® 


S, a term uſed by the antients to expreſs a ſort | been underſtood as expreſſing the colour of the purple fil 


of muſt, or juice of — grapes, which diſtilled from them | or murex,, which is a kind of ſhell fiſh, and whole colou 


| ſpontaneouſly without preſſing. | 


a true purple; in this ſenſe the colour would not be u. 


SCYLACIO „ a word by which the antients expreſſed the ſame with that yielded by the modern ſcotans. but je 
fleſh of- puppies, which they recommended as of great ſer- | not the ſenſe of Pliny, for he often mentions the corel 


vice in many chronic caſes. 


color as a kind of red, and in many places carefully dil 


SCYLDWTT, in our old writers, a mulct or fine for any | guiſhes it from the purple colour yielded by the _ 


fault. Leg. Hen. I. * 


and it ſeems, according to him, to be the fine pale _ 


Ie comes from the Saxon fili i e. alina, and air, i 
SGYMNUS, in 8 a name uſed by Elian, Appian, articles Scor AN o, and CONCHYLIUS. 


and many other of the 


Greek writers, for che fiſn called SEA (Cel. — The ſea differs in ſaltneſs in different parts hel 


.| which we ſee ſo beautiful in the mouths of the oo.” he 
chylia, which. our collectors of ſhells call conchs- 


it 15 


Ariſtotle. - This is a ſpecies of the ſqualus, called] in general, obſerved, that in hotteſt climates the water 5 Whe® 


 ſeulion 
— and others the /qwalus with the pinna ani placed in . 


3 


SEA 


When ſalt water freezes, it hath been thought to let fall!“ 


N . ice of „ water, and the water melted from 
- 2 1 Fog good for boiling meat and peaſe 
rY Captain Middleton, being in Hudſon's ſtreights in July 

"Is 8. took ice from under the ſurface of the /ea, which he 
* till he got forty quarts of water; theſe he evapo- 
3 to dryneſs, and out of that quantity had only ſix ounces 

of ſalt, or about 5573: Philoſ. Tranſ. No 401. ſe. 13. 
The aſcent of the ſea water, for the formation of ſprings 
by a ſubterranean circulation of its water to their ſources, 
has been a great objection with many againſt the ſyſtem of 

| their being formed of the ſea ; but Dr. Plot has obſerved, 
that there are many ways by ,which the water may aſcend 
above its own level. 1. By the means of ſubterranean heats. 
2. By filtration. 3. By the unequal height of ſeveral ſeas. 
4. By the diſtance of the center of magnitude from the cen- 
ter of gravity in the terraqueous globe. The ſuperficies 

of the Pacific ſea is ſaid to be farther from the center of 
eravity, than the top of the higheſt hill on the adverſe part 
of the globe. And 5. by the help of ſtorms, 
The ſea water actually aſcends above its own level in com- 
ing into wells, v th 
the ſea at highwater mark. Plot, de Origine Font. 

General motion of the SE A. Mr. Daſſie of Paris, in a work 
publiſhed about ſixty years ago, has been at great pains to 
prove that the ſea has a general motion, independent of 
winds and tides, and of more conſequence in navigation 
than is uſually ſuppoſed. He affirms that this motion is 


from eaſt to weſt, inclining toward the north, when the ſun | 


has paſſed the equinoCtial northward, and that during the 
time the ſun is in the northern ſigns; but the contrary way, 
after the ſun has paſſed the ſaid equinoctial ſouthward ; add- 
ing, that when this general motion is changed, the diurnal 
flux is changed alſo: whence it happens, that in ſeveral 
places the tides come in during one part of the year, and go 
out during the other ; as on the coaſts of 3 in the 
Indies, at Goa, Cochinchina, &c. where, while the ſun 
is in the ſummer ſigns, the ſea runs to the ſhore, when in 
the winter ſigns, from it. On the moſt ſouthern coaſts of 
Tonquin and China, for the fix ſummer months, the diur- 
nal courſe runs from the north with the ocean ; but the ſun 

having repaſſed the line toward the ſouth, the courſe declines 
alſo ſouthward. Philoſ. Tranſ. No 135. 

Baſon of the SE A, fundus maris, a term uſed by geographers, 
and _ writers, to expreſs the bottom of the /ea in 

' general, 
Our honourable Mr. Boyle is the firſt who has written any 
thing on this part of the globe, and he has given us a 
treatiſe expreſsly upon it; but this only gives an account of 
its irregularities, and unequal depths, and is founded on the 
obſervations communicated to him by mariners, and people 
of too little curioſity to be depended upon for great diſco- 
veries. 
The ingenious Count Marſigli has, ſince his time, given us 
a much fuller account of this part of the globe, in a great 
part from his own ex 
along the coaſts of Provence and Languedoc. 
The entire baſon of 
covered in many places 


Water, that it is not to be expected that it can be traced in 
every part; but as the whole may be gueſſed at, from ſome 
part of it, and as its general figure is of no conſequence in 
a ſearch of this kind, tne obſervations of this curious au- 
thor are of great value, in forming a judgment of the whole. 
Marfgli, Hiſt. de la Mer. p. 4. 
he materials, which compoſe the bottom of the ſea, may 
"oy Toney be ſuppoſed, in ſome degree, to influence 
22 of its waters; and 08 has made many expe- 
ad to prove, that foſſile coal, and other bituminous 
5 nces, which are found in plenty at the bottom of the 
» May communicate in great part its bitterneſs to it. 
e are not, however, to judge haſtily, that there are not 


ſo EIN of theſe at the bottom of the ſea, as would 
8 — oy ſuch a purpoſe, or to judge too haſtily 
=—_ = or ence of any other ſubſtances there, becauſe 
found nd proofs of them by the plummet, which in 


FS, ws drag. one ſubſtances, and not theſe; for the 


from us fea is very often covered and obſcured 


by another aceid tal : 
ſubſta f eidental bottom, formed of various 
derable ** — together, and often covering it to a conſi- 


— gulf 2 Lyons, ſituated between Cape Quiez in 
above the fe Cape Croiſit in Provence, forms a bank 
perfect of the water at the ſhore, of the exact and 
Sure of an arch; and within this there is formed 


anoth | ; 
Place . making the bottom of the ſea in that 


. great way from ſh hich is of diffi 
depths y ore, which is of different 
venty ee places, but uſually between ſixty and ſe- 


SH 
= vx 2 general rule — Pete 
Na — inſtances, that the more the ſhores of any 
more deep the and ohe forming perpendicular cliffs, the 
ſea is be ow ; and that on the contrary, leve] 
ſeas. Thus the deepeſt part of the 


whoſe bottoms lie higher than the ſurface of | 


periments in many places, particularly 


the ſea is of ſuch immenſe extent, and | 
with ſuch an unfathomable depth of 


g ſailors, and is found to hold true' 


—_— 


SE A 


Mediterranean is generally allowed to be under the height 


of Malta. The obſervation of the ſtrata of earth, and 
other foſſils, on and near the ſhores, may ſerve to form 
a very good judgment, as to the materials which are 
found in its bottom. The veins of ſalt and of bitumen 
doubtleſs run on the ſame, and in the ſame order in which 
we ſee them at land; and the ſtrata of rocks, that ſerve to 
ſupport the earth of hills and elevated places on ſhore, ſerve 
alſo, in the ſame continued chain, to ſupport the immenſe 
quantity of water in the baſon of the /e. It is probable 
alſo that the veins of metals, and of other mineral ſubſtances, 
which are found in the neighbouring earth, are in the ſame 
manner continued into the depths of the ſea. The parti- 


dles of metals, in this caſe, are probably carried off into 


deep water, and ſunk among the ſofter matter of the bottom, 
but ſome of the lighter minerals ſeem to have given colour 
to thoſe beautiful cruſts, which are found upon many ſea 
plants, and which loſe their luſtre in the drying. The 
ſubterranean rivers, and currents of water, make great 
changes in what would be the natural ſurface of the bottom 


of the ſea, where they ariſe, each having a peculiar baſon 


of its own. We are informed by numerous inſtances of ſub- 
terranean currents, and as we ſee them break out in rivers 


on the ſurface of the earth in ſome parts, ſo in others we 


may be well aſſured that they break up the bottom of the 


| ſea, and empty their freſh waters into the ſalt maſs. 
In this caſe, the ruſhing up continually of ſuch a body of 


water makes a roundiſh cavity, and its running ſome one 
uy lengthens and carries on that cavity, till by degrees it 
is loſt, as the freſh water by degrees becomes blended with 
the ſalt. Thus every river, that ariſes in the bottom of 
the ſea, alters the form of its ſurface, and makes a baſon 
for itſelf, in which it runs a conſiderable way. Many ſeas 
near the ſhore, and when the water is tolerably clear, 
ſhew the traces of theſe currents to the naked eye from 
the ſurface, and the water taken up from them is found 
more or leſs freſh, Marſigli, Hiſt. de la Mer. p. 13. 

The coral fiſheries have given us occaſion to obſerve, that 
there are many, and thoſe very large, caverns or hollows in 
the bottom of the /za, e when it is rocky; and that 
the like caverns are ſometimes found in the perpendicular 
rocks, which form the ſteep ſides of thoſe fiſheries. Theſe 
caverns are often of great depths, as well as extent, and 
have ſometimes wide mouths, equal to their largeſt diameter 
in any part, but ſometimes they have only narrow entrances 
into large and ſpacious hollows. It is the common opini- 
on of the people about the place, that theſe caverns are pre- 


_ pared by nature for the circulating of the ſea water; but 


that operation, however neceſlary, may be performed as well 
without, as with theſe caverns, and they ſeem in reality to 
be only accidental. 

We daily meet with immenſe hollows and caverns, natural- 
ly made in rocky mountains; and as this part of the bot- 
tom of the ſea is almoſt all rock, and its ſides of the ſame 
nature, it is no wonder that the ſame accidents ſhould hap- 
pen, and like hollows be found, though with no particular 
intent of providence in their uſe. Nay there is this farther 
reaſon to expect them in the rocks buried under the ſea than 
in thoſe in hills, that the latter are in a ſtate of reſt and 
quiet, whereas the former are in continual reach of water, 


which will inſinuate itſelf into every crack or crevice na- 


ture has left in them, and may be eaſily ſuppoſed to have 


burrowed its way in a ſmall hole made by nature, till it 
has formed of it a very large one. 


| It ſeems plain from the whole, that the baſon of the ſea was 
at the creation, or at its ſecond formation after the univer- 


ſal deluge, covered with, or compoſed of the ſame ſub- 
ſtances, as the ſurface of the reſt of the earth is, that is of 
rocks, clay and ſand, and other ſuch ſubſtances. The com- 
mon obſervations of ſeamen ſeem indeed to make againſt 
this opinion, but they may be eaſily ſolved, ſo as not to 
overthrow it. The « Au which they let down in ſound- 
ing, uſually brings up with it a matter compoſed of mud, 
tartarous incruſtations, or of dead weeds and broken ſhells, 
or numbers of various bodies of this kind, cemented together 
into a firm maſs by ſome ſparry or tartarous matter, depo- 
ſited from among the water, and agglutinating them toge- 
ther ; theſe form an artificial bottom, covering the natural 
one; but it is eaſy to ſee, that ſuch a cruſt or coat as this 
muſt needs have been formed over the true bottom, in places 
where numbers of animals and vegetables are produced, and 
decay again, and where the waters being at reft have time 
to depoſit their ſtony matter, in the ſame manner as the 
waters of ſeveral of our petrifying, or rather incruftating 
ſprings do. And that theſe decayed ſubſtances, and this ſtony 
matter, falling to the bottom together, and there lying un- 
diſturbed, muſt neceſſarily have formed juſt fuch a cruſt as 
is found; and the natural bottom of 4 ſea, whether of 


ſtone, of ſand, or of clay, muſt be covered by ſuch acci- 
dental concretions, and that probably to ſuch a depth, that 
it is not eaſy now to break through it. : 
There are places however where, by ſome accidents, this 
ſort of adventitious cruſt either has never been formed, or 
elſe has been removed. In theſe places we find the a 
tura 


2Ccc 


know that this caſk is of wood, we are very certain that 
the true inner ſurface of it is of the ſame texture and nature 


get off the accidental ſurface formed by the liquor kept in it, 
and wholly covering it. Od ors PH ESL 
- We very frequently meet with fine and pure farid at the bot- 
tom of the ſza, and ih theſe places are apt to believe that 
we certainly have the true and original bottom, but this | 
be looked on as a probability than a certainty 3 | 
and where the fand is more than ordinarily fine, there is 
always reaſon to ſuſpect that the courſe of fortie ſubterrane- 
an river has brought it there, by opening into the Fo in| 
this part; and that this is one of thoſe particular 
' which theſe rivers form to themſelves within the baſon of | 
the ſea, and which cotitinue only to a ſmall diftance from 


js rather to 


The bottom of the ſea is covered with a variety of matters, 


fineſt paint could make them, and as yellow as a folution of gam- 


the matter brought up is blue, green, or of a pure ſnowy white- 
neſs. Theſe coloured matters ſometimes ſeem to have made 


mud, or upon larger pieces of ſhells, corals, and the like, 


The fame coloured matters that thus coat the ſubſtances, 
found at the bottom of the ſza in theſe places, are alſo 


S E A 


tural bottom, as deſcribed, that is of the fame nature with | 
| 


the ſtrata in the body of the earth. The fimile the Count 
. - Marſigli has made, between the baſon of the ſea and a caſk | 
of wine, is very expreſſive and juſt, When wine has been | 
a a long time kept in a caſk, the whole internal ſurface of 


that caſk is ſo covered and encruſtated over with tartar, 
that it ſeems within to be really compoſed of it; yet as we 


with the tree from which it was cut, though we cannot 


ons, 


their ſource. Mar/igh, Hiſt. de la Mer. p. 15. 


ſuch as could not be imagined by any but thoſe who have 
examined into it, eſpecially in deep water, where the fur- 
face only is diſturbed by tides and ſtorms, the lower part, 


and conſequently its bed at the bottom, remaining for ages 


perhaps undiſturbed.” The ſoundings, when the plummet 
firſt touches ground on approaching the ſhores, gives ſome 
idea of this. The bottom of the plummet is hollowed, and 


in that hollow there is placed a lump of tallow ; this being | 
the bottom of the lead, is what firſt touches ground, and | 
the ſoft nature of this fat receives into it ſome part of thoſe 


ſubſtances, which it meets with at the bottom : this matter, 
thus brought up, is ſometimes pure ſand, ſometimes a fort 
of ſand made of the fragments of ſhells, beat to a ſort of 
vowder, ſometimes it is made of a like powder of the ſe- 
veral ſorts of corals, and ſometimes it is compoſed of frag- 
ments of rocks; but beſide theſe appearances, which are 
natural enough, and are what might very well be expected, 
it brings up ſubſtances which are of the moſt beautiful co- 
lours. Things of as fine a ſcarlet, vermillion, purple, &c. as the 


boge, are common; and ſometimes, though not ſo frequently, 


up the whole bottom or maſs of the ſurface, but more uſu- 
ally they have been formed upon other things, as upon the 


in the manner of tartarous cruſts, and thoſe in fome' degree 
reſembling the cruſtaceous coats of ſome of the ſea plants. 
The colours of theſe ſubſtances are not metely ſapetficial 
and tranſient, but many of them are fo real and perma- 
nent, that they may be received into white wax melted, 
and poured upon them, or kept in fuſion about them; and 
when thus examined, they ſeem as if a proper care might 
make them of great value, as paints of the finer kinds, 
where little is to be uſed. Rn ARES 


ſometimes found extended over the ſurface of ſea plants of 
the harder kind, which grow in deep water. They are 
always, in this caſe, in a ſort of liquid form, being lodged 
within, or embodied among a ſort of jelly or glue of a 
tranſparent ſubſtance, which in theſe caſes perfectly coats 
over the whole plant. In this ſtate it gives the naturaliſt, 
who is preſent at the fiſhing up his treaſures, a tranfient 


proſpect of a very elegant kind ; but this vaniſhes while he | 
| admires it. A piece of coral, or other hard ja plant, thus 
coated over, appears, as it riſes to the ſurface of the water, | 
of a delicate green, blue, or purple, but when taken above | 


water, it is found that this fine colour is only in the coat 
of glue or jelly which covers the plant: as foon as this is 
wiped off, the colour is carried away with it, and the coral 
ſhews its own native tinge ; and it is to no purpoſe to at- 
tempt the preſerving it, by ſuffering this glue to dry upon 
the plant, for the colour flies away by degrees, as the moiſ- 
ture evaporates, and the coral or plant, whatever it be, is 
only ſo much the lefs beautiful, than it naturally would have 
been, as it is covered with a dry yellowiſh dirty looking 
horny matter. Theſe are beauties in the ſubmarine plants, 
therefore, which can be only ſeen by thoſe who venture out, 
in order to take them up. ; 

The ſmall quantities of theſe elegant colours, which we thus 
find fpread over the ſurfaces of plants and other bodies, as 
we approach deep water, may give a rational idea of what 
we ſhould find, were we able to examine the bottoms of the 
ſea in its deep and unfathomable receſſes. It is eaſy to con- 
ceive, that in theſe places we ſhould find great quantities 
— moſt beautiful ſubſtances. Marfgh, Hiſt. Phyſ, de 

a Mer. 


Dead 8A. Dr. Perry made ſeveral experiments on the water 


SEA 


ed. Upon infuſing ſome ſcrapings of galls in it it 

of a bright e colowe, TS not fil it DOSE 8 

ſiderable time. On adding oil of tartar per daliguium to 5 

it becomes turbid, and looks as if globules of fat Were 

fluctuating in it; this unctuous matter, upon its long ſtand- 
ing in repoſe, comes together in form of a ſediment at the 
bottom. On pouring ſpirit of vitriol into it, it depoſits 3 
milk-white greaſy ſediment, which, after ſtanding twelie 
hours, occupies about one fifth part of the liquor. On put- 
ting a ſmall quantity of ſaccharum faturni to it, it depoſits 
a ſmall quantity of a greyiſh powder. Being ſeverally ang 
ſeparately mixed with a 4 of ſublimate, with ſpirit of 
fal armoniac, and with ſugar of violets, it neither ferment: 
nor depoſits any ſediment, nor changes colour, except with 
the ſugar of violets, with which it becomes green. It is 
highly ſaturated with ſalt, ſo that it is to common water in 
ſpecihc gravity, as five to four; and it has fo acrid and ſt p- 
tic a taſte, that on being held in the mouth, it conſtringes it 
in the manner of alum. - _ | 
From all theſe experiments it appears, that this water i 
imptegnated with a fort; of an acrid and alkaline nature, and 
a matter partly of, a ſulphureous, partly of a bituminous na- 
ture. 'Phileſ, Tranſ. Ne 462. p. 50. | 

SEA adder, Kt Engliſh name for a ſea fiſh of the acus kind 

called by Willughby the acus lumbriciformis. d 

It is a ſmall fiſh of a cylindric ſhape, without ſcales, and 

of 2 greeniſh brown colour, with fome admixture of a red- 

diſh yellow. 'The ſnout is long and hollow, and the mouth 
opens upwards at its end. The eyes are ſmall, and their 
iris red. The gills are four on each fide, but are covered 
by a membrane, and the whole body divided into rings like 
the common earth-worm. It is uſually about three or four 
inches long, and of the thickneſs of a gooſe quill. It has 
but one fin, which is ſituated on the back. The anus is © 
much nearer the head than the tail; and under the ſnout 
there is always a fleſhy tubercle. The fiſh is common on 

the coaſt of Cornwall. Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 160, 

SEA breaches, a term uſed by the farmers to expres the over. 
flowing of their low lands near the ſea by the ſea water. 
Sea ſalt, moderately uſed, is a great improvement to all 

lands, but too much of it kills all forts of vegetables, ex- 
cept ſuch as nature has intended to live among it. The /# 
breaking in upon lands thus, injures them greatly. The owner 
is to ſtop. the breach by which it entered with all poſlible 
diligence, and then trenches and drains muſt be cut through 
all parts of the land, to carry the ſalt water into ſome one 
low place, from which it may be emptied by means of an 
engine; or if it be ſmall in quantity, it may be Jaded out 
by hand over the bank; or if yet leis, the ſun and winds 
tay dry it away: but in either caſe, the place where it was 
ſuffered to reſt muſt be covered with a large quantity of 
freſh earth, to take off from the too great ſaltneſs of the 
other; and the whole land ſhould be plowed for three or 
four years, to let in the rains and air to freſhen it. Mu- 
timer's Huſbandry. _ 

SEA bream, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name for the fiſh cal. 
ed by the generality e the pagrus and phagrus. Ac 
cording to the new ſyſtem of Artedi, it is a ſpecies of the 
ſpari, and is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the red ſpa 
with the ſkin A ye a ſinus at the roots of the back fin, 
and the pinna ani. See Pacarus and SpARUS. 

SEA calf, vitulus marinus, in zoology. See PHOCA, | 

' SEA cow, the Engliſh name of the manati, a ſpecies of fiſh ſo 

different from al the other of the cetaceous tribe, to which 
it properly belongs, that Artedi, in his new ſyſtem of ich. 
thyology, allots it a peculiar generical name, which is tri 
cechus. | TS IP 
It is called by Herrera taurus marinus, or the fea bull, and 
by others the zachas and la downa, The French call it la- 
mantin, or namantin, and the Portugueſe pezze mouller. 

It may ſeem ſtrange, that fo ill ſhaped a creature © thi 

ſhould have given riſe to the ſtories of the ſyrens and mel 

maids, the ſea men and ſea women, yet there is great reaſon 
to believe, that all the fabulous accounts of theſe monſters 
are owing to the ſeeing this animal raiſe its head and ſhou 

ders above the water. See SEA man. N 

Sk A crow, in zoology, a name given by the common pour” 
7 many counties of England to the petuit. See the arte 

EWIT. ee | * 

SzA devil, in ichthyology, an Engliſh name for the rens fs 

trix, or lophius. See Rana 1 14 caffed 

SEA for, an Engliſh name for a fiſh of the ſqualus kind, {the 
allo the ſea ape; both names being given on occaſion 0 
length of its tail in proportion to the body. | 
It is a very ſingular fiſh, and, according to the ne“ ee 
dian ſyſtem, is a ſpecies of /qualus, diſtinguiſhed by that 
thor by the name of the /qualus cauda longiore uam ip 
corpus. | ol oe bite 
The old Greek writers have called it alopæcia, and the fon 
vulpes marina, and ſimia marina, whence the names fee 
and ſea ape. See the articles VULPEs and Sc ALU , 

SEA-gate, at ſea, When two ſhips are aboard one; Word 
by meaus of a wave or billow, the ſeamen ſay the) 6 
one another in a ſea- gate. CEA 


> -—_— 


of the Dead fea, in order to find what particles it contain- 


SEA green. 


SE A 


To make this colour in the | pn trade, wo 8 
i laſs only muſt be uſed, and no manganeſe mu 
ed we ic to 1 metal. The cryſtal fritt muſt be 
melted thus alone, and the falt, which ſwims like oil on its 
top, muſt be taken off with an iron ladle very 3 
Then to a pot of twenty pound of this metal, add ſix 
ounces of calcined braſs, and a fourth part of the quantity 
of powdered zaffer : this powder muſt be well mixed, and 
laſs at three times, it will make the metal ſwell 


put into the g dS 
3 2 mat” muſt be thoroughly mixed in the pot. After 


ſtood in fuſion three hours, take out a little for a 
der if it be too pale, add more of the powder, Twenty 
four hours after the mixing the powder the whole will be 
ready to work, but muſt be well ſtirred together from the 

m, 
as the top leſs coloured, or even quite colourleſs. Some 

- uſe for this purpoſe half —_ fritt, and half rochetta fritt, 
but the colour is much the fineſt when all cryſtal fritt is uſed. 

?ri's Art of Glaſs, p. 39. 197 

ee an Engliſh Fl given to the fiſh called by the 

| generality of writers gobius niger, and the gobius marinus, 
Artedi, who has made a genus of the gobii, excludes the 
common gudgeon, or gobio Auviatilis, from it, but he admits 
this fiſh as a genuine ſpecies of it. 

Athenæus tells us of three kinds of gudgeons, the black, the 

ellow, and the white. This ſeems to have been very 
plainly the black gudgeon of that author. Salvian, in his fi- 
gure of this fiſh, has given three fins on the back, but it 
really has only two. | 2 

SEA hen, in zoology, a name given by ſome to the lomwra, a 
webfooted bird, common on our coaſts, and called the guil- 
lemot, or kiddow, See LoMWIA. : 

SEA horſe, the Engliſh name of the hippocampus, a ſpecies of 
the acus, according to the older writers, and one of the /yn- 
gnathi of Artedi, See thefe heads. | 
The many idle tales reported of this vaſt amphibious crea- 
ture, ſuch as his method of bleeding himſelf when diſtemper- 
ed, his vomiting fire when enraged, and the like, have made 
people, in almoſt all ages, deſirous of ſeeing the animal. 
The Romans were fond of exhibiting it in their ſhews of 
wild beafts, and the deſcription Pliny gave of it from thence, 
was all the world knew of the creature for many ages. That 
author's account, however, of its feeding on graſs on the 
banks of the Nile, no way agrees with the teeth we find its 

mouth furniſhed with. 

The ſceletons of theſe animals, as rare as they are with us 
at preſent in their recent ſtate, yet are found not unfre- 

_ quently, in part at leaſt, buried under ground, and that at 
great depths. The bones of the head are different from 

_ thoſe of any other known animal, and when found in ſome 
parts of France, had always puzzled the wits of the natura- 
liſts there, who had in vain compared them with thoſe of 

xen, horſes, &c. but at length one of the heads of theſe 


animals being ſent over to France, cleared up the whole dif- | 


hculty, The two jaws of this weighed forty five pounds, 
and were two feet long, a foot deep, and a foot and half 
wide. It is eaſy to conceive from this, that the accounts 


we have of the ſize of the animal are not fabulous, theſe bones |. 


corr eſponding very well with them. Mem. Acad. Par. 1724. 


SEA louſe, pediculus marinus, a name given to the Molucca| 


crab. See SQUILLA 


EA man, We have many accounts, even from authors of | 


rr of ſomething reſembling the human figure ſeen at ſea, 
and fancy has carried them to ſuch a height, that the truth 
of the deſcription is loſt in moſt of them. 
| w 2 which we have accounts of even in Bartholin, 
_ a fea man, or homo marinus, as it was called, ſeen 
* 0 gen by Barchewitz, give the greateſt credit to the 
5 ry; but writers are fo fond of telling marvellous things, 
a great allowances are to be made in the reading. 
= eneral deſcription of the ſea man is, that from the 
without any the leaft mark, ei 
h either of limbs, fins, or tail. 
_ a _ there ſtand wo pectoral fins, which ave each 
= poled of five bones or rays, reſembling the human hand, 
\ Connedted together by a membrane like the toes of a 
bes Fe ſome other water fow!'s foot. | 
"3 are what have the appearance of ſomething hu- 
man, and when ſeen about the boſom of a white bellies fiſh, 


may be tak | 
blance of a ce hands with ſhort arms, and the reſem- 


. is the creature, which being ſeen raiſ- 

1 —_ water at a diftance, and 3 theſe 

to the ide. ich are what it fwims with, has given riſe 
s to the def "he upper part of a human figure. © 

the! er ktion of a ſhapeleſs lump of fleſh making up 


e lower part of . 
courſe of an the animal, it ſeems too contrary to the 


dation ; e in all other fea animals, to have any foun- 
in reality, and probably was only the ee of 


It is true cht 8 make out what he did not ſee above water. 


ownwards the whole is only a ſhapeleſs lump of fleſh, | 


—— 


leſt the colour ſhould be deepeſt there, and the me- | 


of the accounts we have, that the 


archewitz takes great pains to prove that the | 


SEA 


| fea man, or homo marinus, he deſcribes, was a wholly diffe- 


rent creature from the /. cow; but his deſcription of it 
carries too little the air of any thing ia nature, to meet 


with an eaſy credit, 


It is wonderful, that fo judicious a writer as Artedi ſhould 
give any faith to the exiſtence of ſo ſtrange a fiſh as this, 
but he mentions it with a great air of diſtruſt, and wiſhes a 
more perfect hiſtory of it, if it any where exiſts. 

The public are often impoſed upon by cheats, who ſhew 
different things under the name of ſea men, mermaids, and 
ſyrens; but if we may judge of the generality of theſe 
creatures, thus ſhewn by the lateſt inſtance among us, they 
are very wretched counterfeits indeed, This creature was 
ſaid to 4 a young mermaid, taken on the Acapulca ſhore, 
and maintained its credit fo well in London, as to afford 
the proprietor a comfortable ſubſiſtence for ten months 
among us, though no other than a human foetus of about 
eight months, with a hydrocephalus head, and with the two 
legs growing together, and covered by one common mem- 
brane. The toes of this foetus were beat out into a reſem- 
blance of fins. 


SEA owl, in ichthyology, a name given by many to that fiſh, 


which we more uſually call the lump- ſiſb, the lumpus of Wil- 
lughby, &c. and the cyclapterus of Artedi, which ſee. 


SEA pheaſant, in zoology, the name of a bird of the duck 


kind, 26 differing from all the other ſpecies in the ſhape 
of its tail; which has two long feathers, ſtanding out beyond 
the reſt, and terminating in a point. It is called more gene- 
rally the cracker. See the article CRACKER. 


SEA plants, Count Marſigli, who was at indefatigable pains 


to collect the various ſea plants of ſeveral places, divides all 
thoſe productions into three claſſes. | 
The firſt claſs contains the ſoft, or herbaceous ones; the 
ſecond the ligneous ones, or ſuch as are of a woody hard- 
neſs ; and the third, thoſe which are of the hardneſs of ſtone. 
Of the firſt claſs are the algas, called ſea wracks, the fu- 
cuſes, or ſea oats, the ſea maſſes, or confervas, and the diffe- 
rent ſpecies of ſpunges, | 

Of the ſecond kind are thoſe called hthophyta by the antients, 
as if their hardneſs approached to that of ſtones. All theſe 
conſiſt of two ſubſtances, à cortical and an internal: the cor- 


tical part, while in the ſea, is ſoft, but in drying it becomes 
as hard as chalk, or thereabouts, eaſily crumbling to pieces 


between the fingers; this is what deceived the antients into 


an opinion of its being of a ſtony nature. The internal 


ſubſtance, properly ſpeaking, ſeems more the nature of horn 
than of wood: if it is burat, it throws out a ſpume, or 
froth, like that which horns or feathers of animals yield in 
the fire, and their ſmell in burning is of the ſame kind. 
The branches of theſe plants are very pliable, bending in the 
manner of whalebone, and they give the fame reſiſtance to 
a knife in the cutting, N 

The ftony plants, which ſhould properly be called the Htho- 
phyta, but which never are called ſo, are the ſeveral ſpecies 


of coral, madrepora, and the like. The madrepora differs 


from the coral, in having its ſurface pierced with almoſt in- 
numerable holes. 5 5 3 

The algas are the only /ea plant: which have any roots, 
be called; theſe therefore grow out of the ſoft bot- 
tom of the ſea, as other plants out of the earth, but all the 
other ſea plants, without exception, appear fixed upon hard 
and ſolid bodies, incapable of affording them any nouriſh- 


ment; ſuch as ftanes, ſhells, pieces of iron, of wood, c. 


and ſometimes on other plants; and they are not faſtened to 
theſe ſubſtances by fibres paſſing into, or ſurrounding them, 
but merely by a foot or pediment, capable of only fixing 
them down, not of drawing nouriſhment from the ſub- 
ftances, were there any there. From this obſervation the 
author concludes, that all the plants which have no roots 


may be properly ſaid to be all root, or to perform the office 


of roots in their whole ſubſtance, or that they take in nou- 
riſhment in every part by certain pores, which in many are 
viſible, and cover the whole ſurface. | 


This manner of receiving nouriſhment, he alſo oblerves, 


very well ſuits their condition, ſince they are always ſur- 
rounded, on all ſides, with that water by which they are to 


be nouriſhed 5 whereas the plants, which grow at land, have 


only a part of them buried in the earth, whence they 
are to be ſupplied with the proper juices. The roots of land 
plants, therefore, have only the neceſſary organs for receiv- 
ing ſupplies; whereas the /za plants he finds to be all over 
covered with ſmall glandules, whole office;it4s to receive and 
to convey, into the internal parts of the plant, the proper 


juices for its nouriſhment, and theſe he obſerves are, in ge- 


neral, of a glutinous and milky nature. The great diffe- 
rence between the land and fea plants is ſeen in this familiar 
inſtance; a land plant will remain freſh for a long time, in 
all its parts, on one end af the ſtalk only being plunged in 
water, but a ſea plant, if part of it be out of water and part 
in, will always be freth and vigorous in that part which is 
under water, while the part that is dry will wither and de- 
cay. It is eaſy hence to ſee, that the ſeveral parts of the 


land plants have connections with, and dependances on one 
another; whereas, in the ſea plant, every part takes in its 


own. 
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SE A 
own nouriſhment, and lives and flouriſhes wholly indepen- | 
dent of the reſt, | 
After having gone through this general ſyſtem, the author 
| deſcends to ſeveral remarkable particulars. He mentions an 
inſtance of a fucus, whoſe ſtalk, when in its pang Bw, 


is a quarter of an inch in diameter, yet in drying inks 
up ſo much, as to be not thicker than a ſingle thread. An- 
other ſpecies, called by the fiſhermen the ſea orange, from 
its reſemblance to an orange in ſhape, he obſerves 1s pro- 
perly a fucus; it has neither ſtalk nor branches, but conſiſts 
wholly of this globular body; it is not a ſolid ſubſtance, 
but a membrane of about ; of an inch in thickneſs, regu- 
larly diſtended into this ſhape, by being filled with ſea water. 


Allover the ſides of this cavity there are fixed ſlender fila- 


ments, which traverſe the whole, and probably receive nou- 
riſhment from the water contained in the cavity, and diftri- 
bute it to the ſeveral parts of the ſides where they are inſerted. 
Another ſea plant this author mentions, only appears in the 
ſhape of a bark; it affixes itſelf to the branches of the lytho- 
phyta, when they have loſt their natural bark, and ſome- 
times, in the ſame manner, coats and cruſts over the ſur- 


faces of ſtones. When it is freſh, it is of a lively red, of | 


the conſiſtence of a muſhroom, and about the [thickneſs of 
the back of a common knife, and its external ſurface is full 
of ſmall prominences, which - contain a glutinous juice ; 
round about theſe alſo there ſtand ſeveral yellow tubercles, 
which, with the red of the ground of the plant, make upon 
the whole a very beautiful appearance. Its under ſurface is 
perfectly ſmooth and gloſſy. This ſeems a much more re- 
markable plant, as to the manner of its vegetation, than 
thoſe which grow on other plants at land. | 
The ſame author obſerves, that ſeveral of the ſpunges, when 
taken out of the ſea, have a motion of the nature of a ſyſ- 
tole and diaſtole, which laſts as long as there remains any of 
the ſea water in their cavities. Some of the ſea plants, which 
while growing are as ſoft as the fucuſes, yet when dried are 
as eaſily rubbed to powder between the fingers, as the bark 
of the lithophytons. There is one of the lithophytons, 
which carries ſo large a quantity of branches, that they make 
the reſemblance of leaves ; but as theſe leaf-like branches 
are all truly of the ſame nature with the reſt of the plant, 
this is no exception to the general rule, that the lithophyta 
have no leaves. One of the ſpecies of lithophyton is na- 
turally deſtitute of a bark, and is covered in the place of one 
with a glutinous ſubſtance, of the nature of varniſh ; this 
is moſt abundant at the foot, 'The whole plant is full of 
prickles, and theſe appear the moſt plainly on the ſummits 
of the branches, where this glutinous varniſh is more thinly 
ſpread. On this part of the plant, alſo, there appear cer- 
tain globules of a glutinous matter, when it is taken out of 
the water, which, when it is again plunged into it, ſpread 
themſelves over the whole ſurface of the branches. 
The madreporz grow in the ſame places with the coral; 
they often hang pendulous from the hollow rocks, and often 
grow erect on the flat ones. They uſually change colour 
when taken out of the water, and are of very different kinds 
and different degrees of hardneſs ; many of them are as hard 
as common ftones, and many others are fo brittle, that it 
is ſcarce poſſible to touch them without breaking their 
branches. | | | 
The flowers of the thorny and naked lithophyton appear to 
be wholly like thoſe of coral, and like them they are not 
found to contain any ſolid ſeed. Mem. de VAcad. Par. 
1710. 
The many uſes of the numerous ſea plants to the ſyſtem of 
the world are not yet ſufficiently known. Among others, 
Dr. Liſter has obſerved that they ſerve to render a great deal 
of the ſea water freſh, and give it in miſts to the clouds, 
whence it again falls on the earth. This is eaſily proved by 
experiment thus: if a quantity of ſea water be put into a 
long glaſs body, and into it there be put a large and vigo- 
rous ſea plant, ſuch as the common ſea wrack, and the head 
placed on the glaſs, and a receiver fitted for it without cut- 
ting the joints, there will daily diſtil into the receiver, 
without giving any fire below, a clear and ſweet water, 
freſh and potable, and without any diſagreeable or unwhole- 
ſome quality. The quantity is but ſmall that is obtained 
this way, but it is evident, that in the ſame manner a ve 
immenſe quantity of the /e water is every hour made freſh, 
and raiſed up into the air from the infinite number of plants 
that grow in it. Dr, Liſter even thinks that the tropic winds, 
which blow conſtantly one way, may be owing to this ſort 
| 3 Philoſ. Tranſ. No 156. See the article TROPIC 
winds. 
SEA ſalt. The chemiſts have, for many ages, been acquaint- 
ed with many of the qualities, and much of the nature of 
this common ſubſtance, but not with the whole ; they know 
+ what they can ſeparate from it, and what they can after- 
wards procure, by admixtures with the reſiduum of the di- 
ſtillation, which is its baſis ; but they do not ſeem to have 
thought, of a long time, of enquiring into what that baſe 
Was. They have always known how to ſeparate an acid 
liquor from this ſalt, called the ſpirit of it, by breaking its 


union with the baſis of the ſalt; and they know, that if | 
1 * A 


gar upon this ſulphur ; the conſequence of which 


SE A 


vitriollc acid be added to this baſis, it makes what js call 
Glauber's ſalt, if a nitrous one, they procure what is 1 
quadrangular nitre: but the ug 
from its acid, and in a ſtate of being known 25 eh 
is ; they have found out that the baſis of alum is a white 
carious earth, that the baſis of green vitriol is iron bag 
that the baſis of blue vitriol is copper; but the h 
been ay qu with the baſis of this moſt 88 
all ſalts. For want of this knowledge, no body has "ry 
able to recompoſe ſea ſalt, or regenerate it after it has = 
decompounded by fire; and the judicious chemiſt neva 
thinks he is maſter of a ſubject, till he can both deſtro | 
and at pleaſure reproduce it. hk 
It has been generally agreed, that the baſis of this falt is 
either an earth or an alkali ; and it might be very poſſible tg 
reconcile theſe opinions, by ſuppoſing it an alkaline earth 
as there are 2 ſuch, and ſo blending the two opinions 
in one. Mr. Du Hamel, however, has been at great Pains 
on this ſubject, and has communicated to the Academ of 
Sciences, as the reſult of them, a very accurate and valuable 
account of this body. | | 
A haſty obſerver may fancy to himſelf, that he has found ot 
this baſis at a very eaſy rate, by obſerving, that on the dx. 
ſolving ſea ſalt in oil of tartar by deliquium, there precipi- 
tates to the bottom a white earth. This was the firft ſub. 
ject of Mr. Du Hamels enquiries, but he found this could 
not be the real baſis of the ſalt, nor indeed any thing ef- 
ſential to it, ſince it was in too ſmall quantity to have fuf. 
heed for ſo great a purpoſe ; and after the precipitation of it 
there remained much fine and unaltered /a/t, on which the 
menſtruum did not operate; and on all the trials he could 
make, he found it impoſſible to reproduce ſea ſalt from the 
mixture of this earth with ſpirit of ſalt. It ſeems therefore 
moſt probable, that this earth was only accidentally mixcd 
with the /a/t, at the time of its formation, but having ro 
eſſential ſhare in its compoſition, When an inflammable 
ſubſtance is mixed with nitre, its acid diffipates itſelf with a 
very little heat, and leaves its baſis naked to the eye. In- 
flammable ſubſtances, mixed with vitriols, alſo greatly 
diminiſh the force of the union of their acid to their baſe, 
and conſequently facilitate their ſeparation ; and on this prin- 
ciple Mr. Du the had hopes that powder of charcoal, or 
filings of iron, might prove happy mediums for the ſepari- 
tion of the acid of ſea ſalt from its baſis, but theſe had no 
effect. Chemiſts had obſerved that the ſea ſalt, which enters - 
the ſtomachs of animals with their food, was decompoſed in 
their bodies; hence this gentleman tried animal and vege- 
table ſubſtances for this purpoſe, as alſo the inflammable mi- 
nerals, but all theſe alſo without ſucceſs. 

When theſe trials had all proved fruitleſs, there appeared no 
way left, but that of the mixture of the vitriolic and nitrous 


acids, and the producing the Glauber's ſalt, and quadrang!- 


lar nitre, for the ſubjects of after experiment. Having cate. 
fully made ſome Glauber's ſalt, the buſineſs was to drive of 
the acid from that mixt by fire; but no ſort of diſtillation 
was found able to do this, as no fire is ſtrong enough to di 
unite this acid from any mixture with an alkaline ſalt. l 
is well known, however, that the vitriolic acid eaſily units 
itſelf to inflammable ſubſtances, and in that union conſt. 
tutes common ſulphur. The mixture of powder of charcol 
with this Glauber's ſalt, produced readily a ſulphur, but the 
acid, in running into this union, had carried the baſis of the 
ſea ſalt along with it, not left it behind as was expeCtel; 
but the ſeparation was afterwards effected, by pouring vine. 
Was, 
the baſis of the ſea ſalt then remained charged only with te 
vegetable acid of the vinegar, much weaker than the min 
acid of vitriol, and therefore forming a combination Mt 
more eaſily broken, and from which the acid was to 
raiſed into vapour, without any great difficulty, 28 it cob 
tained a large portion of an oily matter with it. This hai 


ing then been wrought over by diſtillation, and the refidu- 


um ſtrongly. calcined, the baſis of the ſea ſalt was at length 
obtained pure. | ES 
A ſecond operation of the ſame gentleman in this 1117 
was the adding a nitrous acid to the reſiduum of the o- 
lation of ſea ſalt inſtead of a vitriolic one, and obtains 
by that means a quadrangular nitre, inſtead of a = 
ſalt; and diſſipating this ſpirit, by burning in a red hot 10 
cible, with powder of charcoal, the baſis of the ſal! w_ 
prepared pure; and both this, and that by the former tu 
appeared wholly the ſame ſubſtance. —_ io be 
The baſis of /ea {alt when thus found, appeared not -1t it 
an earth, as had been by many ſuſpected, but a true | 
ſelf, eaſily ſoluble in water, and proving itſelf to 15 
kali by its effects with acids. It will not run into a | 
in the air, but moulders away into a fine powder, Thi 
very cold upon the tongue, and has a bitteriſh taſte. tend, 
ſalt appears much like the natrum, or nitre of the an 1 fr 
or our common ſalt of the kali. The firſt of theſe 1 lub 
tive ſalt, found in the eaſtern countries, and me, 10 
has with it a large quantity of marine ſalt; a | |, 
wonder, when we know this to be what might have 
a | 


{ never procured, and bro}. 
into view this baſis of ſea ſalt ſeparate and pure deln 


SEB 


5 © (4 ſalt, that there ſhould be found ſome places 
ay! pages po TX baſis may have concreted of itſelf, 
without any of that acid being near, which would have 


made it common falt, and that it therefore remained in -of 


f the baſe alone, and conſtituted this natrum. E he 
= is alſo ee kee for on the ſame principles, it being 
the ſalt produced by burning from a common /ea plant, 
' which muſt have imbibed a vaſt quantity of /za ſalt, and 


which may have been decompoſed in its veſſels, and left, us 


only the baſe without the acid ; which baſe cannot therefore 

but appear on the burning the plant, and. evaporating water 

which had been poured upon its alhes. EE 

This accurate account of Mr. Du Hamel's gives us a very 

perfect idea of what was, however, no new diſcovery in 

him, ſince Stahl had before affirmed this alkali to be the ba- 
ſis of ſea ſalt, though he had wrapt up his meaning in ſo 
much obſcurity, that it would never perhaps have been per- 
fectly underſtood, without Mr. Du Hamel's aſſiſtance. Mem. 
de PAcad. Par. 1736. See SALT. 

Sea ſand. This is one of the beſt improvements for 
many ſorts of land, and if rightly underſtood by our far- 
mers, might be of almoſt univerſal uſe ; moſt of our ſhores 
are covered with it, where it is unregarded, and there are 


few places where it might not be had by water carriage. | 


This ſand is not of the nature of the common ſand found in 
our pits, nor indeed properly to be called by that name, 
though it will be beſt underſtood by it among the people 
whoſe uſe it is recommended to. It is the fragments of ſea 
ſhells beat to pieces againſt the ſhore, and ground almoſt to 
powder by the waves continually waſhing upon it. It is 

- ſometimes compoſed of ſhelly matter alone; but ſometimes 
it is made up partly of this, and partly of broken ftones : 
in this laſt caſe it is called hel) ſand, and is not much 
eſteemed. See SAND. 8 
In Cornwall they uſe this with great advantage, and have it 
of three colours. About Plymouth it is grey, or bluiſh, like 
aſhes, which is owing to its being in great part made up of 
muſcle and oiſter ſhells. Weſtward, near the Land's End, 
it is white; and in Scilly gliſtering, from a mixture of ſome 
ſpangles of tale among it. This laſt kind is made of the 
powder of ſcallop ſhells,” and of the mouldering of a ſort of 
moor ſtone, or. white granite, not ſo hard as the common 
kind, and containing, like it, a large quantity of talc. On 

the northern fide the ſand is rich, and of a browniſh or red- 
diiſh colour, and is principally compoſed of the broken ſhells 
of cockles; and it owes that colour to the waſh of the Se- 
vern, which falls foul and dirty with a yellowiſh mud into 

the Severn ſe. 5 . 

| Beſide theſe differences in the colour of the ſand, there is 
alſo another difference, which is in the largeneſs or ſmall- 
neſs of the grain. In many places the different parts of the 
ſame ſhore afford a larger and a ſmaller fort, and theſe are 
choſen according to the ſeveral occaſions. The ſmalleſt fort 
gives its virtues out the ſooneſt, but the large kind keeps the 

land in heart for the longeſt time together: the tenant there- 
fore is always beſt pleaſed with the finaller, and the landlord 
with the larger. Philoſ. Tranſ. No 113. | 

SEA ſickneſs is ſaid to be prevented by drinking ſea water mix- 
ed with wine; | 55 

SEA ſwallow, the name of a bird of the larus, or gull kind, 
called by authors ſlema, and common on our coaſts. See 
the article 8 EMA. | 

8 te-dove, in Zoology, the name by which we com- 
2 call the little diver, called by Mr. Ray columba Green- 


ndica, 


It very much reſembles the coulterneb, or anas ardica of 


kay only it is much ſmaller, and its legs are red, 

pray No rv hinder toe. Tts beak is long, not compreſſed, 
ideways, as in that bi : 

arp at the = * Ia at bird, and a little crooked and 


the forepart of its head, 


bleed and excepting. that it is all over 


Ray's Ornitholog. p. 2 5 
SEA Water. See the 1 i N | 4 
AT, IN Jew 1 oo 8 3 
alis (0 VVV 
ee ( 7 l 3 of a ſhip,” are places where her planks 


in t . 1 
„ os gar Omg os alſo a kind of peculiar 


vba vin which they call a mon#'s ſeam, 
F; 15-of @ ſail, are of two farts, mon#'s ſeam, and m_ 

8 am. See Monks, Sr. Bra | 
"nd SEAM, of a fail 


8 ſeam, 5 ts a called, becauſe round like the 
i 3 an, in a ſhip, the name of a rope by 
SEAT {Cycl des by the ſhip's ſide when in harbour, &c. 


)—SEAT. ! 
8 T, in the manege, is the poſture or ſitua- 


horſeman u 

pon the ſaddle 
9 ſeat. . k 
pod at a horſe upon his haunches or hips, ſee the article 


SEB, a word | 
8 others for A *7-lome chemiſts to Expreſs gold, and by 


the hs or Cx Bak, in the mate 


de Means ria medica, a name by which 


„or aloe wood, a perfum- 


a large white ſpot on each. ſide of 


SE C 


SEBEL, an Arabian name for the diſorder 'of the eye, uſually 


called a Pans. i 


SEBESTENA, in botany, the name given by Dillenius to a 


genus of plants called cordia by Plumicr, and under that 
name characteriſed by Linnzus. Sce CoRDIa. 


SECACUL, in the materia medica of the antients, a name gi- 


ven by Aviſenna, Serapion, and others, to a root which was 
like ginger, and was brought from the Eaſt-Indies, and uſed 
as a provocative to venery. | 

The interpreters of their works have rendered this word 
iringo, and hence ſome have ſuppoſed that our eryngiums 


or eryngo, was the root meant by it; but this does not ap- 


pear to be the caſe on a ſtrict enquiry, and there is ſome 


reaſon to believe that the famous root, at this time called 


ginſeng, was what they meant. 


SECALE, rye, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, makes a 


SECAMONE, in botany, a name by which the Agyptians 


SECESPITA, among the Romans, a knife with a round ivory 


diſtinct genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe. 
The cup is a caſe or cover, compoſed of two valves; and con- 
taining two flowers. The valves are ſtrait, erect, and placed 
oppoſite to one another; and are ſharp pointed, and ſmaller 
than the leaves of the flower. The flower is bivalve ; the 
outer valve is rigid bellied, pointed, ſomewhat compreſſed 
with a rim upon its lower edge, and is terminated by a long 
awn or beard : the interior valve is flat, and pointed. The 
ſtamina are three capillary filaments, hanging out of the 
flower. The antheræ are oblong, and ſplit at the ends. The 
germen of the piſtil is of a turvinated form. The ſtyles 
are two, reflex and hairy. The ſtigmata are ſingle. The 
flower cloſely wraps up the ſeed, and when it is ripe opens, 
and lets it out. The ſeed is ſingle, oblong, ſomewhat cy- 
lindric, naked, and pointed. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 17. 


call a ſpecies of periploca common there, and diſtinguiſhed 
by Mr. Tourncfort by the name of periploca feolits cblongis 
angiſtioribus, the long narrow leaved periploca. See the 
article PERIPLOCA. 


handle, adorned with gold and ſilver, which the flamins 
and prieſts uſed at ſacriſices. Pitiſc. in voc. | 


SECiUM, among the Romans, a term uſcd to fignify every 


thing the prieſts cut with the knife ſeceſpita, as the libum, 


placenta; &c. Sce LI BU, Er. 


SECLIA, a name by which ſome authors have called worm- 


wood. Sce SANTONICUM ſemen, 


SECTINEUS, a ſmall, flat, and pretty long muſcle, broad at 


the upper part, and narrow at the lower; ſituated obliquely 
between the os pubis, and the upper part of the os fe- 
moris. wet, h 

It is commonly a ſingle muſcle, but is ſometimes found dou- 


ble. It is fixed above by fleſhy fibres to all the ſharp ridge, 


or criſta of the os pubis, and to a ſmall part of the oblong 
notch, or depreſſion on the foreſide of the criſta, in which 
the upper extremity of this muſcle is lodged ; from thence it 
runs down obliquely towards the little trochanter, under, 
and a little behind which, it is inſerted obliquely. by a flat 
tendon between the ſuperior inſertion of the vaſtus internus, 
and inferior inſertion of the triceps ſecundus, with which it is 
united. J/inſiow's Anatomy, p. 206. | 


SECOMLE, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of foſ- 


| 


: 


| 


ſils, of the claſs of the ſeptariæ, the characters of which 


are ; that they arc bodies of a duſky hue, divided by ſepta, 
or partitions of a ſparry matter, into ſeveral more or leſs re- 
gular portions, of a moderately firm texture, not giving fire 
with ftecl, but fermenting with acid menſtrua, and eaſily 
calcining. 
The ſeptariæ of this genus are, of all others, the moſt com- 
mon, and are what have been known by the little expreſſive, 
or miſtaken names of the waxen vein, or ludus Helmontii. 
The Engliſh name was acquired by the likencſs of the body 
of the maſs in ſome of the ſpecies, and of the ſepta in 


others, to yellow wax: and the Latin one was owing to 


this, that the famed Paracelſus, who had the cubic pyrite in 


great eſteem. for diſſolving the ſtone, called thoſe bodies, 


from their reſembling a die in ſhape, ludus; and Van Hel- 
mont afterwards miſtaking the bodies of this genus for the 
ludus of Paracelſus, gave them in the ſame caſes, and called 
them by the fame name. | - 
We have many ſpecies of theſe bodies common among us. 
Of the whitiſh or browniſh kinds we have thirteen ; of the 
yellowiſh five; and of the ferrugineous ones four. | 
Of the white or browniſh kinds are, 1. A brown one, ex- 
ternally grey, with yellowiſh white ſepta. This is very com- 


mon in Germany, and the chemiſts and apothecartes there, 
| who uſe it as a remedy for the ſtone, always chooſe this ſpe- 


cies. We have it alſo common among us, and that in the 
neighbourhood of London ; the clay-pits behind Gray's Inn 


Lane, and about Iſtington, affording it in great abundance. 


2. A hard brown one with fewer ſepta, common in the ſame 
places with' the former. 3. A hard blackiſh brown one with 
whitiſh partitions. This is a coarſer, and much leſs beau- 
tiful kind than any of the former, and generally lies near 


the ſurface; It is common about Pancras, and in many other 
places. 4. A hard browniſh. yellow one, wich yellowiſh, 
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with n ſepta. This is a very firm and hard one, and 


titions. This is a particularly ſtrong and firm kind, and is 


and Yorkſhire, and has been met with at Paddington. 8. An 
| r ern cruſtated one with a bluiſh nucleus, and browniſh 
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white ſepta. This is a very ſingular, though not very beau- 


- veins, ſometimes as a central nucleus. This is not known 


| ruſt coloured one, with thin ſtraw coloured partitions, found 
in Somerſetſhire, and about Iſlingtan. 2. A roundiſh ferru- | 
gineous red one with yellow ſepta, very common in North-| 


SECOND (Cyel.)—SEcoNnD, in mufic. What is ſaid in the 


alſo be two greater ſeconds; one nearly equal to 85 commas, 
and the other to 9* commas: but practitioners uſually con- 


the leſſer ſecond; that is, equal to the dieſis enharmonica. 


Thus the diminiſhed ſeventh is a ſemi-tone minor leſs: than 


Diminiſhed SECOND, in muſic. See. DiMINISHED» ſecond: 
SECOND de /oreille, in anatomy, a name — — 


Winſlow calls it iz muſcle de Petrier, . 


S Ee 


White ſepta. This alſo is common about London, and ge- | 
nerally lies near the ſurface. 5. A hard greyiſh brown one 


is found in the clay pits about London, but generally lies 
deep. 6. A hard ferrugineous brown one with brown par- 


leſs common than the preceding kinds. It is found however 


in Surry, and on the coaſts of Yorkſhire. 7. A ſoft whitiſh | 


one with browniſh yellow ſepta. This is the moſt ſoft, lax, 
and crumbly, of all the bodies of this genus, and 1s leſs com- 
moy than moſt of the kinds. It is found in Leiceſterſhire 


yellow cruſts. This is very rare, and has been found only 
about Loughborough, and once in the neighbourhood of 
Deptford. 9. A hard duſky brown one with very thick ſepta. 
This is common in the cliffs, and on the ſhores of York- 
ſhire, and has been found alſo in the clay-pits about Rich- 
mond and Deptford. 10. A hard greyiſh brown one, divid- 
ed into talc by thick whitiſh partitions. This is found in 
Leiceſterſhire, Vorſhire, and Norfolk. II. A brown com- 
preſſed kind with yellow ſepta. This is often found of three 
feet in diameter. It is common in the cliffs, and on the 
ſhores of Yorkſhire, Suſſex, and Kent. 12. A whitiſh grey 
very hard. kind, looking like flint. This is a very ſingular 
ſpecies, and greatly ſuperior to all the reſt in the cloſeneſs 
of its texture. It is found near Peterborough in North- 
amptonſhire, and ſometimes in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. And 13. a bluiſh one, brown on the outſide, with 


tiful ſpecies, and is very ſcarce. It is not known of any 
where, except at Loughborough in Leiceſterſhire, and in the 
great clay-pit at Richmond. Theſe are the ſecomiæ of theſe 
colours. 


The yellow ſecomiæ are, 1. A hard pale yellow one with few | 


and thin partitions. This is found about 57 and is 
common on the ſhores of Yorkſhire. 2. A ſoft 

one with very thick ſepta. This has but little beauty, but 
it is very frequent in our clay pits, thoſe about Deptford 
abounding with it. 3. A hard * yellow one, with va- 
riegations of brown. This is a ſingular and very beautiful 
ſpecies, the brown variegations being ſometimes found in 


of any where, except on Mendip-hills. 4. A very hard 
browniſh yellow undulated one, with very few, and thoſe 
whitiſh partitions. This elegant ſpecies is found alſo only 
on Mendip-hills. And 5. a hard greyiſh yellow one, divid- 
ed into talc by thin yellow partitions. This is a very beau- 
titul maſs, and is frequently met with on the Yorkſhire ſhores ; 
ſometimes alfo about Highgate. | 

The ferrugineous ſecomiæ are theſe, 1. A round yellowiſh 


amptonſhire and Yorkſhire, and ſometimes found in the 
clay-pits about Iſlington. 3. A ferrugineous brown one with 
whitiſh ſepta ; a ſpecies of very little beauty, found on the 
ſhores of Yorkſhire. And 4. a hard blackiſh brown. one, 
with a yellow cruftated coat, found about Richmond, and 
in ſome other places. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 510, ſeq. 


Cyclopzdia under this head wants correction ; the truth 1s 
this, There are three kinds of /econds occurring in practice, 
the leſſer, the greater, and the ſuperfluous ſecond; to which, 
if the enharmonic genus were reſtored, we: might add, the 
diminiſhed ſecond. The lefler ſecond is the ſemi-tone major, 
and is nearly equal to 53 commas. The greater /econd is 
the tone, which being either major or minor, there muſt 


found theſe two. The ſuperfluous ſecond is a tone. major, 
and ſemi-tone minor a; the other ſuperfluous. ſecond, ariſing 
from the tone minor and ſemi-tone minor, is not in uſe. 
Laſtly, the diminiſhed ſecond is a ſemi-tone minor leſs than 


Thus between E and Fb, or between A and B b b, would 


uſky yellow | 


SEC 


SzeenD deliverance, ſecunda deliberatione, a judicial t « 
lies after nonſuit 4 the plaintiff in wu 589 — ee | 
habendo of the cattle replevied, adjudged to him that dl. 
trained them; commanding the ſheriff to replevy the fame 
cattle again, upon ſecurity given by the plaintiff in the _ 
php for 8 NT of them, if the diſtreſs be juſtißed 
is a ſecond writ of replevin, &c. F. N. B. 68. | 
Law. Alan, Cowel. pt 7 TRE 
SECRETARIUM, among the Romans, a recluſe room, wher 
the judges conſidered the cauſes that had been litigated bike 
them, and came to a reſolution what ſentence they were to 
| pronounce from the tribunal. It was moſt uſually ſeparated 
from the tribunal by a veil. Pitiſc. in voc. | 
CTA (Cycl.)—SECTA ad curiam, a writ which licth 
him who refuſeth to perform his ſuit to the count 
or court baron. F. N. B. 158. Blount, Cowel, 
SECTA curiæ, in our old writers, ſuits and ſervice done by the 
tenants at the court of their lord. Paroch. Antiq. 3 


againſt 
y cout, 


. . Fl 20, 
SECTA facienda per illam quæ habet æniciam partem, a writ to 


compel the heir that hath the elder's part among coheirs 
do perform ſervice for all the coparceners. Reg. orig, = 
Cowel, | | 8 
SECTA faldæ. See FALDEGE, Cycl. Not. 
SECTA molendin!, a writ lying where a man by uſage, time 
out of mind, &c. has ground his corn at the mill of a cer. 
tain perſon, and afterwards goes to another mill with his 
- corn, thereby withdrawing his ſuit to the former. And this 
writ lies eſpecially for the lord againſt his tenants, who hold 
of him to do ſuit at his mill. Reg. orig. 153. F. N. ;. 
122. Blount, Cowel. | | 
SECTA regalis, a ſuit by which all perſons were bound twice 
in a year to attend the ſheriff s tourn, and was called 29 
lis, becauſe the ſheriff's tourn was the king's leet z wherein 
the people were to be obliged by oath to bear true allegi- 
ance to the king, &'c. Blount, 25 
SECTA unica tantum facienda pro pluribus hereditatibus, a writ 
that lies for an heir who is diftrained by the lord to do more 
ſuits than one, in reſpe& of the land of divers heirs de- 
ſcended to him. Reg. orig. Blouni, Cowel, 
SECTILIA, among the Romans, pavements laid with flons 
cut into various forms. Suetonius diſtinguiſhes them from 
thoſe that were teſſelated. Pitiſc. in voc. Y 
SECTION (Cyc.)—Czfarian SC ON. Many have exchime 
againſt the cruelty of this operation, and certainly it is too 
terrible to be uſed on any, but the moſt emergent occaſions; | 
but there feem three cafes in which it is juſtifiable, nay abſo- 
lutely neceflaty. The firft is when the mother is dead, ei- 
ther in labour, or by ſome other accident, and the child is 
perceived to be alive. The ſecond is when the mother is 
living, and the fœtus dead, and i le of being extracted 
by the common paflages by any help of the midwife, And 
the laſt, when. the mother and child are both living, and 
there is found an utter impothbility of delivery any other 
. In all theſe cafes the Cxfarian practice is juſtifiable to 
fave life, that muſt otherwiſe be inevitably loſt. 
In the firſt caſe, the operation muſt be performed immed:- 
ately after the death of the mother, otherwiſe it is to 10 
purpoſe, for the child can live but a very little time aftet- 
wards in the body. The ſurgeon is, in this cafe, to make 
a crucial inciſion, as in the common diſſections; or 2 Jon. 
gitudinal one on one fide, without regard to the courſe cf 
the fibres or veſlels; and if the n have fallen into 
the cavity of the abdomen, through a rupture of the ute 
it ſhould then be taken out; or if it be yet in the womb, ol 
in the fallopian tube, theſe parts muſt be carefully ope 
and the child being taken out, muſt have Hungary wats 
or the like, held at ſome ſmall diftance from its noſe to fe- 
vive it, and the navel ſtring be tied up as uſual. The fot 
is nat always preſerved, or found alive after this operation 
but as there is often a probability of it, it is certainly det 
to open an hundred dead women in vain, than to loſe if 
life of one infant. | wy 
In the ſecond caſe, when @ dead foetus: is contained in the 
cavity af the abdomen, in the fallopian tube, or in a kn 
of hernia or ſacculus without the abdomen, of all which caſes 
there are inſtances recorded; or when from the particular 


be a diminiſhed ſecond, as alſo between G ſharp and Ab. This] ſtructure of the parts, as is ſometimes the caſe in er ed 


laſt has been practiſed by an eminent muſician of this age. 
I See the Table, under INTERVAL. d Mr. Handel, in 
the Oratorio of Samſon, in the ſecond part of the ſong, Re- 
turn, return, O God of bots. ] 
Some authors, as Ozanam , call the ſemi-tone minor by the 
name of diminiſhed ſecond; but this is to the ana- 
logy in like caſes, where diminiſhed is uſually applied to in- 
tervals a ſemi - tone minor leſs than a true diatanic interval. 


the flat ſeventh, or ſeventh minor. — [e Dict. Mathemat. 
p- 653. See the Table, under IN TRR VAL. 


others to a' muſcle of the ear, called by-Cowper and others 


women, and others; and when, as in many inſtances, ther 
is no poſſibility of the extraction of the infant, even b/ ® 
ciſion of it, there is no way but the opening the abdomel, 
and, if neceſſary, the uterus of the mother, and taking 0 
the foetus ; and this is often the means of preſerving the mo 
ther, and when in parallel caſes the child is alſo alive, the 
— 5 not a few inſtances of both being preſerve 
iter s. Ys P- 2 

The Cæſarian Naber is recommended by ſeveral 2 
and Mr. Helvetius communicated to the Academy of eue 
at Paris, a well atteſted hiſtory of a woman recovering 16 
the operation. had been performed upon her by 4 

Vid. Hiſt. de I Acad. des Scienc. 1731. | | 
We have alſo: an account: of this operation fuccefsully f 
formed: by. a- midwife. in Ireland. See. Med: Eff. 


ſtapidacsus, and /tapedis muſculus; and by Albinus flapedizm. 


Vol. 5. art. 37. | Ther 


3 


| is likewiſe an account of the Cæſarian operation ſuc- 
Lacy , by a butcher on a woman in Ireland. 
Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 461. ſect. 17. ; 
Cyprianus, profeſſor at Francker, 3 an extraordinary 
caſe of the Cæſarian operation, whereby a foetus, which had 
been dead twenty one months, was drawn out of the tuba 
uteri, yet the mother preſerved ©. | 
Chateau Thierri, relates the hiſtory of a woman in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place, who was twice delivered of children 
by the Cæſarian operation; the firſt time in 1682, the ſe- 
cond time eleven months after, and recovered from both e. 
I Act. Erud. Lipſ. An. 17 T1. p. 82, ſeq. Jour. des 
Scav. Tom. 21. p. 374] | | 
SECTIS mom faciendis, a writ brought by a woman, who for 
her dower, &c. ought not to perform ſuit of court. Reg. 
orig. 174. Blount, Cowel. | 
SECTOR (Cyd.)—SECTOR of @ ſphere. The. ſector of a ſphere, 
generated by the revolution 
of the ſector of a circle CAE 
about the radius AC, is 
equal to a cone, whoſe baſe 
is equal to the portion of 
the ſpherical ſurface gene- 
rated by the arch AE, or 
to the circle deſcribed with 
the radius A E, and whoſe 
height is equal to C A, the 
radius of the ſphere. Arch. 
de Sphær. et Cyl. 
Laurin's Fluxions, Introd. 
| p. 15. 
SFCULUM. See the article Ack. | 
SECUNDA (Cycl.)=SECUNDA ſuper oneratione paſture, a writ 
which lieth where admeaſurement of paſture hath been 
made; and he that firſt ſurcharged the common doth it a 
ſecond time, notwithſtanding the admeaſurement. Old Nat. 
Br. 73. Blount, Cowel. | 
SECUNDANS, in mathematics, an infinite ſeries of num- 
bers, beginning from nothing, and proceeding as the ſquares 
of numbers in arithmetical ptogteflion, as o, 1, 4, 9, 16, 
49, 04, .&c. | 5 


retained in the womb after childbirth, and great miſchiefs 
enſue from it. The aſſiſtance of a ſkilful hand is, in many 
caſes, neceſſary to the getting them out; and this is to be 
done with great care and ſpeed, before the uterus cloſes it- 
2 ſelf upon them, otherwiſe they occaſion terrible hæmor- 
= rhages, faintings, and often inflammatory and putrid fevers. 
_ The patient herſelf may greatly promote the expulſion of 
theſe, by any forcible emotion of the body, as by a forced 
cough, or by ſneezing; the midwife at the fame time is 
gently to pull them by the navel ſtring, but this muſt be 
3 done very cautiouſly, for fear of its breaking. If this fails, 
E the cautious introducing the hand often fets all right, or the 
4 uſe of gently pellent medicines may be called in; and to 
theſe may be added broths; with ſaffron in them, and by 
the uſe of common clyſters great good is often done: but, 
if after all this care, there yet remain ſome fragments of 
them behind, there uſually ariſes a fever within twelve 
Hours; and in this cafe the utmoſt care muſt be taken to 
prevent putrefaction, and expel the remains of them. To 
theſe purpoſes mediciries prepared with myrrh, amber, ſaf- 
fron, and the cortex eleutherii, are of the greateſt ſervice ; 
and to theſe may be added occaftonally the colliquating and 
attemperating ſalts, ſuch as tartaruni Vitriolatum, and nitre. 
un er's Conſp. Med. p. 723. | 
otwithſtanding the great danger that uſually attends the 
there are inſtances of ſome perſons lucky enough to eſcape; 
the ſubſtance left behind retaining 3 till the 
2 its being afterwards diſcharged. 
: we 8 Fives us an inſtance of this which fell under his 
behir TR A woman had a large portion of . it left 
Pages W 2 four months, and at the end of 
8 1 5 wel uncotrupted, and without any hurt 


SECUNDUS (ye D Spiciteg, Anat 
Sr £4, ye.) SECUNDUS malte, in anatomy, a name 


erney, and ſome others, to one of the muſcles 
| pr ear. It is the internus aui of Cowper and others, 

toons molt properly named by Albinus tenſor tympant. 
1 — —— movens, in anatomy, a name given by Ve- 
jo o that muſcle of the eye, called by Riolanus and others 
bis ku, Luger deal and by Albinus the ſubdue, 


0 13 22 288 8 
SECURT > bn muſculi recti of the eye. 


in botany, the name of © of 1 nts 

3 4 of which 2 cle The ne Le ** 
Jap —— kind, and its piſtil, which ariſes from the cup, 
5 a ſtrait, flatted, annulated, and jointed pod, 
form, ang uns un every joint one ſeed, of à rhomboidal 
e de e Ge 
One noven ſpeci N 222 ET es. % 7” 8. 
Coke Tar In. p.69g 
exteras ſine licenti n Fic fe non diveridt ad partes 


a regis, an antient writ lying for the king 


M. Jobert, phyſician at] 


Mac | 


4c | | 
SECUNDINES (Cycl.)—It very often happens that theſe are | 


leaving any part of this behin at the time of delivery, | 


SED 


| apainſt any of his ſubjects, to ſtay them from going out of 
this kingdom into foreign parts ; the ground whereof is, that 
every man 1s bound to ſerve and defend the commonwealth, 
as the king ſhall think fit. F. N. B. 85. Blount, Cowel. 

SECUTOR, among the Romans, moſt commonly ſignified an 
attendant upon great men. Pitiſc. in voc. | 
Secutor, in a more limited ſenſe, denoted the gladiator who 
engaged with the retiarius. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. See 
the article RETIARIUSs. 

SEDAB, in botany, a name given by the Arabian phyſicians 
to the wild, or mountain rue, a plant common in Syria, 
Greece, and other places. Aviſenna ſuppoſes the gum, 
which he calls gentum, or jentum, to be produced from this 
plant, but very erroneouſly, that gum being obtained from 
the roots of the thapſia, or deadly carrot. | 

SEDATIVUM /a!. This ſa#t may be obtained by cryſtalli- 
Zation in the following manner. Take four ounces of bo- 
rax, and one ounce one drachm of the moſt concentrated 
oil of vitriol ; put the borax into a glaſs retott, pour on it 
half an ounce of common water after the oil of vitriol, and 
expoſe the mixture to a fire gradually encreaſed : after the 
phlegm has paſſed off, and even while it is paſſing, there 
ariſe flowers, or a volatile ſalt, in beautiful foliated Iaminæ, 
ſome of which always melt by the heat of the fire; after 
the operation is over, the fineſt of the flowers ale to be 
carefully gathered: theſe are what ſtick to the neck of the 
retort. Thoſe that are gtey, are to be thrown upon the 
remaining maſs ; this maſs is to be diſſolved in water, fil- 
evaporation, the ſhining talcous lamiriz are to be ſeen in 
the liquor: after twenty four hours ſtanding the water is to 
be poured off from theſe laminz, they are to be waſhed with 
freſh water, and then dried carefully in a warm place. If 


to dry, nor in the ſun's heat, it is a ſign there is nothing 
cryſtallized but the ſal neutrum; if they do calcine, it is a 
proof that there is ſome Glauber's ſalt formed of the borax 
and the vitriolic, and cryitallized in the maſs. This me- 
thod of procuring the /al ſedativum by cryſtallization, was 
an invention of Mr. Geoffroy ; every body had before 
_ thought it could only be obtained by ſublimation. Philoſ. 
Tranſ. Ne 436. p. 40. See SAL. . 
SEDEM attollens, in anatomy, a name given b Veſalius and 
others to the muſcle, now more generally known by tha 
name of levator ani. 5 | 
SEDENTARIUM 2s, 5 name given by ſome anatomical writs 
ers to the protuberance of the os coxendicis; on which the 
Whole weight of the body reſts in ſitting. | 
SEDINA; in the materia medica, a word uſed by fome writers 
to expreſs dragon's blood. . 
S EDITION, among civilians; is uſed for an irregular com- 


| 


zens without lawful authority, tending to diſturb the peace 
and order of the ſociety. 5 

This offence is of different kinds: ſome ſeditions mote im- 
mediately threatening the fupreme power, and the ſubverſi- 
on of the preſent conſtitution of the ſtate ; others tending 
only towards the redreſs of private grievances. Among the 

Romans, therefore, it was variouſly puniſhed, according as 
its end and tendency threatened 8 miſchief. See |. 1. 
cod. de Seditioſs, and Math. de Crimin. I. 2. n. 5. de læſa 
niajeſtate. In the puniſhment, the authors and ringleaders 
were juſtly diſtinguiſhed from thoſe, who with leſs wicked 

intention joined, and made part of the multitude. 

The fame diſtinction holds in the law of England, and in 
that of Scotland. Some kinds of ſedition in England amount 
to high-treaſon, and come within the Stat. 25 Edw. III. as 
levying war againſt the king. And ſeveral ſeditions are men- 
tioned in the Scotch Acts of Parliament as treaſonable. 
Bayne's Crim. Law of Scotland, p. 33, 34. | 
The law of Scotland makes riotous and tumultuous aſſem- 
blies a ſpecies of ſedition. But the law there, as well as in 
England, is now chiefly regulated by the Riot Act, made 
1 Geo. I. only it is to be obſerved, that the proper officers 
in Scotland, to make the proclamation thereby enacted, are 
meriffs, ſtewards, and bailies of regalities, or their depu- 
ties; magiſtrates of royal burroughs, and all other inferior 
judges and magiſtrates; high and petty conſtables, or other 
officers of the peace in any county, ſtewartry, city or town. 
And in that part of the iſland, the puniſhment of the of- 
fence is death and confiſcation of moveables: in England it 
is felony. See Rror, Cycl. | 

SEDMA, a word uſed by ſome as a name for the lapis he- 
matites. 

SEDUM, hzufetzet, in botany, the name of a large genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower is of 
the rofaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral petals, arranged in 
x circular form. The piſtil, which ariſes from the cup, fi- 
nally becomes a fruit, compoſed of ſeveral caſes or theaths, 
conſtipated together into a fort of head, and containing a 
number of ſmall ſeeds. | 
The ſpecies of bouſelvet, enurherated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe, 1. The great tree Zonſelzet. 2. The common — 

benfelrr l. 3. The narrower leaved great bouſeleek. * 

g* 


trated, and evaporated gradually; ſometimes, even without 


theſe cryſtals do not calcine in the place where they are put 


motion of the people, or an aſſembly of a number of citi- 
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SEE 


largeſt common ſedum. 5. The broad leaved ſedum with 
large white flowers. 6. The large mountain ſedum with 
dentated leaves. 7. The large mountain- ſedum with whole 


leaves. 8, The woolly mountain-houſelee#. 9. The ſmaller 


woolly mountain-ſedum. 10. The large Alpine roſe-ſedum | 


with ſharp pointed leaves. 11. The middle ſized Alpine roſe- 


ſedum with red prickles. 12. The greeniſh hairy Alpine 


roſe-ſedum. 13. The long leaved hairy Alpine ſedum. 14. 
The hairy Alpine ſedum with the diſk of the flower green, 
and the corona purple. 15. The ſmaller white flowered cy- 
lindric leaved ſedum. 16. Thedarger cylindric leaved white 
flowered ſedum. 17. The ſmall cylindric leaved ſedum, call- 
ed the Jer houſe/cek of the ſhops. 18. The ſmaller cylin- 
dric leaved yellow flowered ſedum. 19. The ſmall round 
leaved ſedum. 20. The ſharp pointed leaved ſmall yellow 


ſedum. 21. The leſſer ſedum with broad and thick ſtalks. 


22. The leſſer yellow ſedum with inflated ſtalks. 23. The 
deep yellow. flowered long leaved ſedum. 24. The red 
flowered field-ſedum. 25. The little yellow flowered ſharp 
taſted ſedum. 26. The ſmalleſt yellow flowered ſedum, in- 
ſipid to the taſte. 27. The little inſipid white lowered ſe- 
dum. 28. The pale flowered Alpine ſedum. 29. The Alpine 


ſedum with large red flowers. 30. The hairy purple marſh- | 
ſedum. 31. The white flowered echinated, or ftellated ſe- 


dum. 32. The yellow flowered echinated ſedum. 33. The 
ſedum, commonly called cepza. 34. The purple flowered 
cepæœa. 35. The ſmalleſt mountain-/edum with little purple 
flowers, and ſtellated ſeeds. 36. The coris-leaved Alpine 


ſedum. 37. The ſhrubby heath-like African ſedum. Theſe 


are the genuine ſpecies of ſedum; but beſide theſe, authors 
have called many other plants by this name, moſt of them 
properly of the ſaxifrage kind. Tourn. Inſt. p. 262. 

The great houſeleek was called by many names among the 
Greeks, as zoophthalmus, and buphthalmus; the latter of theſe 
confound it with one of the corymbiferous plants, and it is 
not to be known which of two ſo different vegetables the 
authors mean, without examining the virtues they aſcribe to 
it. 

There is however another name, by which it is called, 
which yet more perplexes the ſenſe; this is ambro/ia, a word 
by which we expreſs the botrys, or oak of Jeruſalem, a 


ſmall garden plant, but by which they expreſſed the lilly, 


the hoyſeleek, and ſeveral other plants. | 
SEED (Cycl.)—The exterior form, and even the internal 


ſtructure, of the generality of vegetable ſeeds, have been ſup- 


poſed by ſome ſo much alike in the ſeveral kinds, and of fo 


little curioſity and beauty in the whole, that they have been 


little regarded by the curious ; but when nearly examined | 


with the help of microſcopes, they are found to be worthy 


of a greater attention: thoſe which appear moſt like to one 
another, when viewed by the naked eye, often proving as 
different, when thus examined, in their ſeveral forms and 


characters, as the different genera of any other bodies of the 
creation. If their external forms carry all this variety and 
beauty about them, their internal ſtructure, when laid open 


| by different ſections, appears yet more admirable, 
h 


e./ced of the muſk ſcabious is amazing in its ſhape and 
ſtructure: it reſembles in figure an octagonal vaſe, with a 
ſcalloped brim ; the whole is bell-faſhioned, having ribs or 
diviſions, which run down from the mouth of the vaſe, and 
thence becoming narrower, form the bottom. Between 
theſe ribs, down to the beginning of the narrow part, it is 
clear, though not wholly tranſparent, and from thence to 
the bottom the ribs are hairy. This vaſe contains a ſeed, 


- which is like a peſtle ſtanding in a mortar. The peſtle ſtands 


looſe in an octagonal caſe, but the narrowneſs of the mouth 


of this vaſe hinders the peſtle's being drawn out, becauſe its 
_ extremity within is rounded, and thicker than any other 
part of it. From its upper end there ariſe five ſpiculated 


ariſtæ, or awns, whoſe little thorns are directed upwards, and 


are thereby prepared to cauſe the ſeed to recede from any 


thing that might injure it on being touched. The baſon, from 
which theſe ariſtæ riſe, is of a 5 green colour, and they 
are of an elegant ſhining brown. 

The ſeed of the angelica is one of the moſt fragrant in its 
ſmell in the world. When the outer huſk of this /zed is pull- 
ed off, the nucleus appears of a browniſh colour, and of an 
elliptical ſhape. By the help of the microſcope we ſoon 
diſcover what it is that produces this charming ſmell ; this 
is a fine amber coloured gum, which appears laid in ridges, 
diſpoſed alternately with others of a browniſh colour, longi- 
tudinally, all over the ſced, and on the flat ſide there is a 


white part, which is a ſort of theca, which receives a very 


minute ſtylus from the pedicle that ſupports it. 
The medicinal ſeed, commonly known in the ſhops under 


the name of grain of paradiſe, is one that promiſes. very 


little from its external appearance, being only a brown ſeed 
of an irregular ſurface, with many flats and angles, and 
having an apex like the mouth of a purſe when drawn to- 


. gether with a ſtring; from this unpromiſing aſpect, how- 


ever, there ariſes a very wonderful appearance on diſſection. 


In a longitudinal ſection we ſee firſt the edge of the brown 
- Cortex, next within that appears a black pitchy ſubſtance, 
aud within that a very white matter, lodged in a radiated | 


SEE 


form: this reſembles a fine white ſalt, and is probably a 
mixture of a volatile ſalt, and a farinaceous matter. 
diated diſpoſition, and extremely pungent taſte, favour alſo 
this opinion. But there is in this ſeed a yet far more curi. 
ous particular than theſe ; the center of every ſeed is Occupied 
by a ſmall piece of perfect camphor : this is, in all reſpects 
the ſame with the common camphor ſold in the ſhops, and 
is always of the figure of a vinegar cruet, having a freund 
large bottom, and a long and narrow neck. This is invaji. 
ably the appearance in every ſced, and that not only in this 
but in other feeds of the ſame kind, i 
The ſeed of the great maple, which we commonly, but im. 
properly call the Hcamore- tree, conſiſts of a pod and its 
wing: two of theſe grow upon a pedicle with the pods to- 
gether, which makes them reſemble the body of an inſet 
with its expanded wings. The wings are finely vaſculated, 
and the pods are winged with a fine white down, reſemblin 

filk : this contains a round compact pellet, covered with 2 
brown membrane, that ſticks very cloſely to it. When this 
is pulled oft, inſtead of diſcerning a kernel, as in other 


feeds, there appears an entire green plant, folded up in 2 


moſt ſurpriſing manner. 'The pedicle of this is about two 
eights of an inch long, and its ſeminal leaves of about ſix 
eighths each: between theſe the germina of the next pair 
of leaves are plainly viſible to the naked eye, but with a mi- 
croſcope they are ſeen with the greateſt beauty and per- 
fection. See Tab. of Microſcopical Objects, Claſs 2. 
Theſe, and a number of. ſuch other beauties in this part of 
the creation, are deſcribed at large by Dr. Parſons in his 
work, entitled 4 Microſcopic Theatre of Seeds, to which we 
refer for the reſt, Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 474: p. 187. 

The increaſe of the ſeeds of plants is ſurpriſing. The upright 
mallow, for inſtance, has been computed to produce 200000 
ſeeds from one. See Philoſ. Tranſ. N? 468. ſect. 4. 
Moſt kinds of ſeeds ſhould be prepared for a. microſcopical 
examination, by ſteeping them in warm water till their coats 
are ſeparated, and their ſeminal leaves may be opened with- 
out laceration. But ſeeds, while dry, and without any pre- 
paration, are of an almoſt infinite variety of ſhape, and 
afford a number of pleaſing objects for the microſcope. 
The ſeeds of ſtrawberries riſe out of the pulp of the fruit, 
and appear themſelves. like ſtrawberries. The /eccds of the 


ſeveral ſorts of poppies reſemble kidneys in ſhape, but hae 
a number of furrows and ridges on their ſurfaces, very cuii- 


ouſly diſpoſed with l ſides and angles. From theſe 
ſeeds there may alſo be commonly ſhaken a duſt, which 
looks very pretty before the microſcope, having nearly the 
lame appearance with the ſurface of the feeds, but having 


.the advantage of being tranſparent. This duſt is compoſed 
of the fine membranes which have lain between the / 


and which by the preſſure of the ſceds againſt them have fe- 
ceived the very marks of every part of the ſeeds. 

The ſeeds of the leſſer moonwort, of tobacco, chervil, let- 
tuce, thyme, parſley, and a multitude of others, afford allo 
a very pleaſing entertainment. The antients imagined, that 
the ferns and capillary plants produced no ſceds, and their 
miſtake could never have been rectified by the naked eye; 
but the microſcope has diſcovered, - that all the ſeveral forts 
of fern, harts-tongue, maiden-hair, and the like, are ſo fir 
from being barren in this reſpect, that they are really amaz- 
ingly fruitful. The /eed veſſels of theſe plants are placed on 
the back part of their leaves, and the duſt which flies of 
from them in ſuch great quantities, when we handle them, 


is no other than their ſeeds. The ſeed veſſels appear to the 


naked eye like brown or black ſcurff, on the backſide of 
the leaf, but when viewed by the microſcope, they reſem- 
ble little circular tubes, divided into ſeveral cells, and col 
taining a multitude of ſeede. When the ſeeds are ripe, the 


veſſels fly open with a ſpring, and throw them out eve 


way in form of duſt. Baker's Microſcope, p. 250. 

Mr. Lewenhoek obſerves, that the meally ſubſtance in the 
ſeeds: of beans, peaſe, wheat, barley, and other kinds 0 
grain, and the generality of other large ſzeds, is always en- 
cloſed in certain ſmall membranes, repreſenting ſo man 
little bags or ſacks. On obſerving theſe membranes mos 
nicely, they were found to be all full of ſmall holes, throug 


. which he could ſee the light, and which he judged to be 10 
other than the remains of truncated veſſels, which ha 


d been 


torn off in ſeparating the part, and which ſerve to com c 
a great part of the membranes; and it is probable, that ea 


minute particle of the farina of theſe ſeeds is nouriſhe i 
the veſſels, of which we, in this view, ſee the trun® 


ends. Theſe veſſels are more eaſily ſeen in beans and pe 0 
than in the grains of wheat, Cc. whoſe membrancs ge 
extremely thin and brittle, that they are deſtroyed Wi, 
leaſt touch. In wheat, however, there is this fingwAara 
that one globule of the farina being broken, is e e s 
to be compoſed of many more, or that many much f - 
lobules were contained in every one of theſe larger © f. 
he membranes in barley, in which the ſmall globules 0 
rinaceous matter are contained, are much thicker the 
ſtronger than in wheat, but much leſs ftrong than techs 
leguminous ſeeds. See Tab. of Microſcoptcal © 
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f uantity of farinaceous matter, the caſe is 
the we 8 A theſs, 250 that they all conſiſt internally o 
ſmall globules, collected into larger ones, and encloſed in 
membranes; which, on a ſtrict examination, appear to be 
little other than congeries of veſſels deſtined to ſend nouriſh- 
ment to the ſeveral incloſed lobules. 3 | 
The oil in almonds, and other ſuch ſeeds, is in the ſame 
manner contained in a fort of ſmall veſſels, which are very 
numerous, and diſtinctly viſible. When a ſmall piece of the 
pulp is examined with a good microſcope, all theſe ſmall 
veſſels, and the membranes they make a part of, proceed 
from the ſkin or inner covering of the ſced, in which they 
are found; and as the meally fi bſtance receives its encreaſe 


from the veſſels which are in the cells; and as the plant is 
formed between the cells, during the time that the ſed lies 


in the earth; and as the little orifices in the ſkins of ani- 


mals, and of fruits, are ſo formed, as to diſcharge the ſuper-| 


q 


of their moiſture, and are ſhut in ſuch a manner, | 


ui 
os moiſture from the common air can be received into 
them: ſo, on the contrary, the orifices of ſeeds are ſo form- 
ed, that they will admit moiſture to paſs inwards, and ac- 
cordingly moiſture is driven into them as they lie in the 
earth. The ſeed upon this muſt neceſſarily ſwell, after this 
a fermentation ariſes, it requires then a greater ſpace, and 
according to the particular ſtate of the fibres, and the par- 
ticles which lie in the cells, and which have derived their 


nouriſhment from the cells, the meally ſubſtance is by de- 


grees driven out of them into the ſubſtance of the young 
plant; which by this means encreaſes ſo much in bulk, that 
the root is become able to furniſh it with nouriſhment from 
the earth. The office of the internal part of the ſed is then 
over, and we ſee accordingly, that it is by that time almoſt 
wholly waſted. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 368. p. 203. See Tab. 
of Microſcopical Objects, Claſs 2. 

Many experiments have been made, in order to prove that 
the /zeds of all plants derive their conſtituent matter from 
the woody central parts of the plant. Thus apple trees, 


when ” grow hollow, will bear good fruit, but with 
empty and imperfect ſeeds. Barberry trees, when the roots 


are bored through, are ſaid to bear fruit abſolutely without 


ſeeds; and the gardiners fay, that if the woody part of the| 


roots of parſley be cut out, the plant will continue to thrive 


in all appearance, but that it will never afterwards produce | 


ſeeds that will propagate the ſpecies. © It is to be acknowledg- 


ed that hollow oaks and elms produce ſeed that is as good as | 


that growing on the ſoundeſt trees of the fame ſpecies ; but 
the elm is 
putrid to the heart, may ſtill have firm wood enough to 
convey a proper nouriſhment from the root to the acorn. 
The roots may be ſound, when the body of the tree is v 
much decayed by water let in at the top of the pollard tree, 
3 — the loppings of the branches; and we ſee that beans, 
9 
next adjoining be whole, 
holes in other parts, 
off with ſciſſars. 


„ though the beans be full of great 
or the main body of the wheat be cut 


The people who recommend boring of the barberry roots, 


= have fruit without tones, order therefore that the borin 
ce compleat in the roots for that purpoſe, It is ob- 


ſerved, in countenance of this doctrine, that ſome trees are | 


leſs fruitful, or even alto 1 5 
gether barren, by the exceſſive 
growth and hardneſs of the timber, and ele are cured by 


2 _— or cuts, done with ſharp inftruments through | 
„And into the wood: they alio do the like injuries mixing them in ſmall quantities with pieces of other bran- 


dies, fo as to drown and conceal the taſte; and where he 


furniſh the matter of the f- uit. 
arts | pulp of the fruit.” The 
1 wer. been made, by-debafing and vitiating its 
33 e _ have accordingly been debafed. "Fhus 
2 and water Nn dee ee 


ſh 8 

grow to an 4 15 oo the" dark] Bork 
„ as to look like the pulp of a lemon, 
id on heaps when fully ripe. Fhiloſ. 
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There is great reafon to believe, that in all ſeeds, 1 a] 


| timber to the bark, and an oak, when it is 


and other grain, grow well, if the eyes and parts | 


tly into theſe cavities, fo as |: 
pptes will | 
and be inſipid; part of their | 
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changing the feed of the fame ſpecies, is from cauſes which 
are themſelves the effects of differont climates, tuch as heat 
and moiſture, which may vary very much in the ſame neigh- 
bourhood, There is a mountain in the Mogul's country, 
which on the ſouth fide produces Indian plants, and on the 
north ſide European ones, from different expoſures. Some 
land retaining water longer is colder, and fome letting it paſs off 
quicker is warmer; as it may alſo be from the nature and figure 
of its parts, which retain more of the ſun's heat than others. 
Sandy and gravelly grounds are always warmer than others, 
if they have ſome hollow and ſpungy ſtratum underneath, 
that will let the water paſs off. 

The benefit ariſing from the change of ſeed is owing to 
theſe changes, not to the change of food, and theſe cauſes 
ſhew their effects chiefly in the generation of the ſeed. Flax 
ſeed, brought from Holland, and ſown here, will produce as 
fine flax as it does there, but in the next generation it will 
degenerate, and become coarſer ; by this means it will con- 
tinue to degenerate every year, till after two or three years 
it is no better than our own ſeed produces, and yet the land 
ſhall be as good for this coarſe ſort, as when it produced 
the fine; ſo alſo it is, when the /eeds of our own wheat 


are changed between farmer and farmer. And thus ſilk 


worms hatched and bred in France, of eggs brought from 
Italy, will make as fine filk as the Italian; but the eggs of 
thoſe laid in France, will produce worms that make no bet- 


ter ſilk than thoſe produced in France, though their food is 


all the while the ſame. | 
Common barley, once ſown in the burning ſands in Wilt- 


ſhire, will for many years after, if ſown on indifferent warm 


ground, be ripe ſooner than any other barley by two or 
three weeks ; but if ſown on cold grounds farther north, it 
will be as late as any other barley, after two or three years. 


Ihe weeds, which perplex the farmers in every held, grow 


as ſtrong and troubleſome one year as another, and that 
without any change of ſeed at all. "Theſe ſeem therefore to 


have been the natural produce of our ſoil, and corn and 


other uſeful plants to have been brought from other places, 


and improved by culture; theſe will therefore no longer 


retain their perfection and value, than fuch culture is con- 


tinued to them. | 


Laurembergius has carrjed this notion of degeneracy and 
change from the ſoil, ſo far as to affirm that wheat will, in 
ſame. places, degenerate into rye; and in other places, rye 
will be exalted into wheat by the ſoil: but thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with botany know, that a horſe might as ſoon be 
changed into a bull by feeding in an improper paſture, as 
one plant degenerate into another by fault of the ſoil. Tull's 


c at) 


Huſbandry, p. 116. 


SEEDY, in the brandy trade, a term uſed by the dealers to 


'The 8 5 of r 
6 | | abroad, thou 

ſuppoſed - _ wood, or its more ſolid fubſtance, are | 5 

ſuppoſed to o furniſh the matter of the ſeeds, the bark is 


[1 
þ 


i 


- —- 


doubt but that th 


noe, is more firmly united to it than 
be as rotten, as if 1 time on the tree, they will | 


pieces made every 


pick one piece of good 


expreſs a fault that is found in ſeveral parcels of French 
brandy, and which renders them unſaleable. The French 
ſuppoſe that theſe brandies obtain the flavour, which they 


expreſs by this name from the weeds which ou among the 


vities, from whence the wine, of which is brandy was 


made, was preſſed. 


However it be, the thing is evident, and the taſte not of 
any one kind; but ſome pieces of brandy ſhall taſte ſtrongly 
of anniſeed, ſome of caraway ſeed, and ſome of other of 
the ſtrong flavoured ſeeds of plants, principally of the um- 
belliferous kind; ſo that it ſhall be rather taken for anniſeed, 
caraway, or ſome other water, than for brandy. fe 

The proprietor of ſuch brandies is always at great trouble 
to get them off, and uſually is reduced to the neceſſity of 


Has not opportunities of doing this, is obliged to ſell them 
on very Gladranta zeous terms. „ 15 

ification of ſpirits ĩs very little underſtood 
very much practiſed with us; and a man in 
France or Holland, who could take off this taſte from theſe 


brandies, might B45 great advantages by it. There is no 


; * alfo ſerve to purify theſe brandies, and by leaving theſe ex- 
*traneous oils behind, render them as well tafted as any 


others; ſince there is no queſtion,” but that the oil of malt, 
which is a principle of the ſame ingredient with the ſpirit, 

theſe favouring oils in the 
brandy, which are not the produce of the grape, but of ſome 


foreign matter only "accidentally mixed with it. See the 


article RECTIFICATION. | 


common, and, 36 fr, f. to expreſs the | It is a miſtake to imagine, that all che brandies made in 
ud among one Leer cuſtom, of chang- |. 
a — opinion, that the ſerd pro- 


France are ſo fine as thoſe which we meet with on the 
keys of London; on the contrary, there are many hundred 
year, which are as badly flavoured as our 
coarſeſt malt ſpirit. But the cafe is this, they fend the beſt 


'brandies, and the beſt wines 10 Reged, where they can 
get the beſt prices for them. In Holland, on the contrary, 

„ unleſs | 
ate liable, 
» to return to theit natural ſtate 
wifey to. the farmer from the | 
| © 


ie mart of godds of all ſorts, it is ſometimes difficult to 
out of fifty, -the general run 
y, ofly, or otherwiſe in- 
me unnatural and diſagreeable flavour; and 
2Ece theſe 


of them being either /zozy, or in 
fected with ork 


e means, which we uſe to rectify malt 
' ſpirits, that is to clear it of its naufeous and ſtinking oil, 
Winch always riſes with it in the firſt diſtillation, would 
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theſe are the ſorts which in France they deſpair of curing 


by re- diſtillation, or bringing to the ſtate of three fifths, or 


|. trois cingues, as they expreſs their ſtronger brandies. Shaw's 


Eſſay on Diſtillery, See TRo1s cingues. 


SEELING (Cycl.)S2ELING, at ſea, is uſed in the ſame 


ſenſe nearly with heeling. When a ſhip lies down conſtant- 


| Is or ſteadily on one ſide, the ſeamen ſay ſhe heels; and 


ey call it ſzeling, when ſhe tumbles on one fide violently, 


and ſuddenly, by reaſon of the ſea forſaking, her, as they 


call it; i. e. the waves leaving her for a time in a bowling 


ſea. When a ſhip thus tumbles to leeward, they call it le- 


feel; and in this there is not much danger, even in a ſtorm, 
becauſe the ſea will preſently right her up again; but if ſhe 


 rowls or Na to windward, there is fear of her coming 


over too ſhort or ſuddenly, and ſo by having the ſea break 
right into her, be either foundered, or elle have ſome of 
her upper works carried away. | 


SEGITH, a word uſed by. ſome of the chemical writers as 


2 name for vitriol. 


SEGMENTUM, among the Romans, an ornament of lace 


uſed by the women on their ſhoulders, which, according to 
ſome, reſembled our ſhoulder knots. ONE in voc. 


Segmenta were likewiſe a kind of teſſelated, or Moſaic 
pavements, made up of pieces of various ſhapes and colours, 


but which had an uniform and regular arrangement. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. in voc. 


SEGUE, in the Italian muſic, is often found before aria, 


1 43 4 


. The word is ſometimes alſo written ſeten, ſitan, ſetah, or 
' 


ſetim. 


Pliny mentions this as a wood remarkably durable. He ſays | 
it grew moſt plentifully in Egypt, and that it remained 
uncorrupted in waters. It is called by him, and others of the 


old Latin writers, ſpina nigra, the black thorn : and the du- 
rable nature of our common, floe tree, or black thorn, grow- 
ing in our hedges, has tempted fome to believe it to be the 
ſame with the 52 or ſpina nigra of the antients; but this 
is overthrown by the common account of Pliny, and others, 


of ſhips being built of this wood, the ſmall ſize of our] we call the cracus. Ger. Emac, Ind. 2. 
| black thorn rendering it wholly impoſſible to put it to ſuch | SELATUS, one of the many names by which .the 
uſes, | of N writers have called quickſilver. L SEL ENA. 


\ 


| ſel, were not the fruit of a tree, but of a plant, and that 


fel of Aviſenna is the root of the nymphea indica, which he 


SED ' 


Theodotion is to be underſtood of this wood, whe 
ſpeaks of the ſetab, or acanthina. IA aha 
It is plain from Aviſenna, that this /etan, or ſeitan 
other than that ſpecies of acacia, which, from its pro 
our gum arabic, is called the gum arabic tree. Aviſe 
calls the fruit of this alcarad, or alcaratb; and in his — 
count of it, he ſays that it is the fruit of a great thorn = 
growing in Egypt, and in the region called Paſſer = 2 
the gum arabic exſudates from its trunk, and the acacia Ia 
is prepared from its fruit alcarath. He adds, that the K. 
 gyptians themſelves call it tan; and Proſper Alpinus tell 
us, that at this time they call it ant. This word is ef 1 
derived from ſitan, and then the name is not a little inn 
mental to the proving what the tree was, as the ſant is evi. 
dently what Aviſenna fays of the ſtan, the gum 
tree. | | 
We find the word ant in ſome of the Arabians alſo and 
they write it ain, whence the ſofter word fant is as aſi 
formed, as botn, the name of turpentine, is formed into 
bont, or, as ſome write it, botin or botim, and many other 
words in the materia medica of the antients, are ſpelt in the 
ſame manner. Proſper Alpinus, de Plant. Ægypt. 

SEL, in the materia medica of the antients, a name given to 
the fruit of an Indian plant, reſembling the cucumber in its 
manner of growth, but bearing a fruit like a piſtachia nut. 
There are three of theſe fruits mentioned by the Arabian 
writers, the bel, fel, and ſel. See BEL and Fer, 
They tell us expreſsly that the bel and fel, as allo the fruit 


ls no- 
ducing 


arabic 


of the creeping kind. It is very probable, that the other 


mentions in the chapter of nenuphar, as poſſeſſing the ſame 
virtues which he attributes to this ſort of fel, that is the 
| fame with thoſe of mandrake, | 
SELAGINOIDES, in botany, the name of a genus of moſſe, 
the characters of which are theſe. The capſules are pro- 
duced in the alæ of the leaves, in the manner of thoſe of 
the ſelago, but they are of a different form, being tricoccous, 
and ſometimes quadricoceous, and opening, when mature, 
into ſo many valves. See Tab. of Moſſes, No 16. 
Of this genus of moſs. we have only one known ſpecies, 
which is the prickly ſelaginoides, commonly called ſeeding 
mountain moſs. This is — in the mountainous parts of 
Yorkſhire, and in Wales, and loves rocky and moiſt places 
JIN FRO. DEMS. By 4005-5. ot ooeoognn ff | 
SELAGO, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of : 
genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The 
perianthium is ſmall, and remains after the flower is fallen. 
It is compoſed of one leaf, divided into four ſegments at 
the edge. The flower conſiſts of one petal, formed into 
tube, which is very ſmall, and ſcarce ſenſibly perforated, 
and a limb or verge, which is expanded, and divided into 
five ha. pra the two upper of which are the ſmalleſt, aul 
the under one the largeſt of all. The ſtamina are four ca- 
pillary filaments, of the length of the flower, into whicl 
they are fixed at the baſe; the two upper ones of theſe ar 
longer than the reſt, and their anther are fimple. The 
germen of the piſtil is roundiſh. The Kyle is flender, and 
of the length of the ſtamina. The ſtigma, is ſimple and 
acute. The flower finally involves the, ſeed, which is ling, 
and of a roundiſh figure. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 300. 
The characters of this genus of moſſes, according to Dill 
nius, are theſe. The capſules are produced in the alæ of tie 
leaves, and are either reniform, or globular, and have nel. 
ther pedicle, operculum,. nor. calyptra, like the capſules af 
the other moſſes. [They have only one cavity, and part ii. 
to two valves when ripe. To this it may be added that the 
plants are all rigid and ſhrubby, and the ſtalks as well 
roots are dichotomous. See Tab. of Mofles, No 13. 
Of this genus of moſſes the following are all the know! ſpe 
cies. . 1. The common. upright fir moſs, or, ſeloge, 1 
bling the common ſpruce. fir. This grows to four of fs 
inches high,, and is found in the crevices of ſtones, 1 
ſome places on the ground, in the mountainous pas 1 


Vorkſhire and in Wales. There are three or ſour vor 
ties of this moſs, found in different places, Which might 
lead a new, obſerver into the error of ſuppoſing them * 
ſpecies. 2. The American ſelggo with notched and ref 
leaves. This grows in Penſylvania, in wet claye) 1 
3. The camphorated leaved /e/ago, called by ſome au 
the coris-leaved american maſi. It is found in North i. 
rica, and its branches are often a foot long, divided a 
ferent parts in a dichotomous manner; ſo that it 1 
greatly, taking root all the way that it paſſes. It f %% 
creeps upon the barks of trees. 4. The coris-lcaved / 10 
called by Plumier the great ſavin-leaved moj. Las lp 
ow in North America. | 5, The toad-flax-leaved / ol 
is alſo is an American moſs, and grows on the 

branches. of trees. Dillen. Hiſt, Muſc. p-. 436. haie 
SELANION, in botany, a name by which ſome aur 


. 

4 
' 
By 


called the common crocus vernus, or the garden ſprin 


„ 


SEL 


in antiquity, a kind of cakes uſed in fa- 
d ſo called from their being broad and horned, 
in imitation of the new moon. Potter, Tom, I. p. 214. 

SELENDERS, in the manege, are chops or mangy ſores in 


SELENA, L., 


crifices, an 


the bending of a horſe's hough, as the malenders arc in the 


MALENDERS. | i i 
SEN EUSIACA terra, earth of Seleneuſia, in the materia 
medica of the antients, a light fungous earth called by later 
naturaliſts agaricus mineralis, and when found in form of 
powder, or in a diſcontinuous ſtate, lac lung. 

It is an earth common enough, wherever there are ſtone 
uarries, all over the world; but the fineſt ever met with, 
| 5 that from Sicily, the place where the antient Seleneuſia, 
or Selinus ſtood, and from whence the antient phyſicians 
had it. Some of them have called it the creta Selenenſiaca; 
but all their deſcriptions agree in proving it to be this very 
earth now found there. Dioſcorides and Galen mention 
its remarkable diffuſibility in water, and Pliny mentions its 
melting into a kind of juice, or ſmooth homogene ſubſtance 
with it; properties ſo very applicable to this earth, and ſo 
little ſo to any other, as to leave no doubt of their having 
been originally applied to the very ſame ſubſtance. 
The antients gave it internally as an aſtringent; but its 
principal uſe was external, as a coſmetic among the ladies. 
And Dr. Plot recommends our lac lunæ, on perſonal experi- 
ence, for the ſame purpoſes. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 40. 
Fee the article AGARICUS mineralis. | 
SELENIACON, a name for a kind of amulet worn for the 
_ epilepſy. | 
ET RNETES, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory, the name of a large 
claſs of foſſils, the characters of which are theſe. They are 
bodies compoſed of ſlender, and ſcarce viſible filaments, ar- 
ranged into fine, even, and thin flakes ; and thoſe diſpoſed 
into regular figures, in the ſeveral different genera, ap- 
.  proaching to a rhomboide, or hexangular column, or a 
rectangled parallellogram : fiſſile, like the talcs, but that not 
only in a horizontal, but alſo in a perpendicular direction: 
they are flexile in a ſmall degree, but not at all elaſtic: 
they do not ferment with acid menſtrua, but readily calcine 
in the fire. See Tab. of Foffils, Claſs 2. 
Of this claſs there are ſeven orders of bodies, and under 
- thoſe ten genera. The ſelenitæ of the firſt order are thoſe 
* compoſed of horizontal plates, and approaching to a rhom- 
doidal form. Of the ſecond are thoſe compoſed of horizon- 
tal plates, arranged into a columnar and angular form. Of 
the third are thoſe whoſe filaments are ſcarce viſibly arranged 
into plates, but which, in the whole maſſes, appear rather 
of a ſtriated, than of a tabulated ſtructure. Of the fourth 
are thoſe which are flat, but of no determinately angular 
figure. Of the fifth are thoſe formed of plates, perpendicu- 


larly arranged. Of the ſixth are thoſe formed of congeries 


of plates, arranged into the figure of a ftar. And of the 


ſeventh, are thoſe” of a. complex and indeterminate figure. 


Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 119, 120. I | 
Of the firſt of theſe orders there are three genera. I. The 
Eßtodecarhombes. Theſe are thin ſelenitæ of a rhomboidal 
figure. 2. The pachodecarhombes. Theſe are thicker ele- 
nitæ of a rhomboidal figure. The ſelenitæ of both theſe ge- 
nera conſiſt of ten planes each. 3. The tetradecarhombes, 
Theſe are one of a rhomboidal figure, but conſiſting of 
fourteen inſtead of ten planes. See the articles LEP TOD E- 
 *EARHOMBES, PACODECARHOMBES, and TETRADECA- 
RHOMBES, | | | | 

„ the ſecond order there are alſo three genera. The firſt 
the i/chnambluces,”- Theſe are ſelenitz of a flatted columnar 
octohaedral figure, conſiſting of fix ſides, and two broken 
ends. 2, The iſambluces. Theſe are felenttz of an octo- 
haedral columnar form, but not flatted. 3. The oxuciz. 
Tpheſe are ſelenitæ of a columnar form, but not truncated, 
or with broken ends, but tapering off at each end to a point. 

dee the articles IschwAMBLVc!s, K ELIE 
85 the third order there is only one known genus, the inam- 
ia, "Theſe are columnar ſelenitæ with abrupt ends, and 

| 8 a fibroſe, not tabulated texture. | 5 
= 5 the fourth order there is alſo only one known genus, 
f ſanidia. Theſe are ſelenitæ of no determinate figure, but 
el tabulated ſtructure; and reſembling the foliaceous tubes. 

on articles IsamsBLUciA and SANIDIA. bead 
You 4 fifth order there is alſo only one known genus, the 
hc 0 = "Theſe are octohaedral ſelenite with perpendi- 
| oy P 2 and obtuſe angles. Hills Hiſt. of Foll. p. 121, 
2 2 fixth order there are two genera. 1. The lepaſtra. 
- vas we Pvt compoſed of filaments, arranged into 
Theſe — diſpoſed in form of a ſtar. 2. The triche/tra. 
- ranged 5 Sos compoſed of filaments, ſcarce viſibly. ar- 
En Kan Plates, but diſpoſed in threads into the form of 
— and appearing merely of a ſtriated texture. 
— ie = LEPASTRA and TrxIcnesTRA. | 

enth order there is only one genus, the ſymplexia. 


ele are ſelenitæ c OY 
bodi © Compoſed of various irregularly connected 
of — A the ſtructure and: eral figure of one or other 


The ſtructure genera. See che article SYMPLEXIUM- 


of the ſelenite of all the genera of the firſt | 


2 


order is exactly alike, they are all compoſod of a great num- 
ber of broad flakes or plates, in a great meaſure externally 
reſembling the flakes of the foliaceous tales. Theſe are of 
the length and breadth of the whole maſs. The top and 
bottom being each only one ſuch plate, and thoſe between 
them, in like manner, each compleat and ſingle, and the 
body may always be eaſily and evenly ſplit, according to 
the direction of theſe flakes. Theſe differ, however, ex- 
tremely from the tales; for they are each compoſed of a 
number of parallel threads, or filaments, which are uſually 
diſpoſed parallelly to the ſides of the body, though ſome- 
times parallelly to its ends. In many of the ſpecies they are 
alſo divided by parallel lines, placed at a conſiderable diſtance 
from each other, and the plates in ſplitting often break at 


| theſe lines: add to this, that they are not elaſtic, and that 


they readily calcine. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 120. 

The ſtructure of thoſe of the ſecond order is the ſame with 
that of the firſt; but that in many of the ſpecimens of 
them, the filaments, of which the plates are compoſed, 
run in two directions, and meet in an obtuſe angle; and 
in the middle there is generally ſeen in this caſe a ſtrait line, 
running the whole length of the column, and ſmall parcels 
of clay infinuating themſelves into this crack, repreſent in 
it the figure of an ear of graſs ſo naturally, as to have de- 
ceived many into a belief, that there was really an ear of 
grais there. The other orders conſiſting only of ſingle ge- 


nera, the ſtructure of each is explained under the generical 


name. Flill's Hiſt. of Foil. p. 121. See the atticles LEP- 
TODECARHOMBIS, Oc. | 


SELF (Cycl.)—SELF opens, a term uſed by the miners in the 


north of England to expreſs certain natural cavities, or 
chambers, which are frequently met with, ſome ncar the 
ſurface, ſome at very great depths, ſome ſmall, and others 


very large. 


Theſe are of various figures, and often run into ſtrange ſi- 
nuſes. Dr. Liſter, in accounting for the origin of earthquakes, 
ſuppoſes the whole cruſt of the earth to be more or leſs 
hollowed in this manner; which he alſo argues for, from 
the ſtreams of waters which ariſe in large quantities from the 
ſides of mountains, and muſt have communication with 
theſe /elf opens and ſupplies from them. | 

Theſe natural hollows the doctor thinks to be the means of 
continuing, and propagating earthquakes ; the firſt cauſe of 
which he aſcribes to the breath of the pyrites, which he al- 
ſo ſays is the pyrites itſelf tota Lo ter 'This he obſerves 
takes fire of itſelf, on being expoſed to the air in our ſight, 
and may do fo, from various other cauſes, underground, The 


ſulphureous ſmell of the air and waters, before and after 


earthquakes, 1n the places where they happen, ſeems a proof 
that they owe their origin to ſome ſuch ſulphureous matter 
as this ſtone; and the rolling, and deſultory noiſe of an 
earthquake, ſcems alfo to ſhew that it is not expanded every 
way at once, but is propagated through a chain of theſe 
ſubterranean hollows. | 

It is not neceſſary that we ſhould ſuppoſe a continued 
chain of them, from the place where the earthquake be- 
gins to be felt, to the ſpot where it ends; but if there are 


many of them irregularly ſcattered about the earth, the 


force of the exploſion will be ſuicient to burſt through the 
ſolid parts between, and open a paſſage from one to the 
others, which may continue open no longer than the force 
continues, and after the thock is over cloſe together again, 
ſo as tg leave no trace where it was. 

Our miners not only find the natural caverns, but they 
alſo find them often full of what they call fire damps, which 


are inflammable vapours, of the very nature of thoſe which 


occaſion earthquakes, and when fired make the ſame explo- 
ſions, and cauſe the fame effects in a certain degree. Theſe 
ſometimes require a candle, or other actual fire, to come 
in contact, in order to kindle them; but ſometimes they 
are found kindled of themſelves, and flaming on the ſurface 
of the waters, in the bottoms of the pits, or at the fiſſures 
of the coal. Philoſ. Tranſ. No 157. | 


SELI, in botany, a word formed by an abbreviation of the 


word ſeſeli, and fignifying the ſame plant. See the article 
SEkSELI. | 


SELICHA, a name given by the Arabians to a kind of cin- 


namon. See the article CINNAMUM. 


SELIGONION, in botany, a name by which ſome authors 


have called piony. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


SELION of land, ſelio terre, is derived from the French, ſeil- 


ln, which ſignifies a ridge of land, or ground ariſing be- 
tween two furrows, and contains no certain quantity, but 
ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs. Therefore Crompton 
ſays, that a ſelion of land cannot be in demand, becauſe it is 
a thing uncertain. Crompt. Jurif. 221. Terms of Law. 


SELKIE, the name in Zetland for a ſeal. Many of theſe are 


found in that iſland, Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 473. ſect. 8. 


SELL bed, in mining, a term uſed in ſome parts of England 


to expreſs ſome particularly rich parts of the veia of ore. 

In Cornwall they ſometimes find the tin ore ſo pure, that 
it requires only bruiſing to dreſs it, without the waſhing and 
ſeparation by grates, 5 and the like means : they 
call theſe coll ions of are the /el/ beds of tin; and it is ob- 
3 | | ſerved 
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5 red ſeq. . | 
SELTZER-water, the name of a mineral water of Germany, 


ſerved that theſe never have any ftrings iſſuing from them, | capillament, divided at the end into two parts; 


as the other lands have, Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 69. | 
SELLA, among the Romans, a chair in which the old and | 


infirm were carried by ſervants through the city, and in 
journeys. Sometimes the phyſicians preſcribed it as an ex- 
erciſe. Pitiſc. in voc. | | 


SELLA curulis, among the Romans. See CurvLE chair, Cycl. | SEMI-INTEROSSEUS indicis, a ſmall ſhort flat ff 


SELLIGA, in the materia medica, a name by which ſome 
authors have .called the nardus Celtica, or Celtic ſpikenard 
of the ſhops. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 5 

SELLI, Zan, in antiquity, an appellation given to thoſe 
who firſt delivered oracles. Theſe, according to Strabo and 
Euſtathius, were men, and the name ſelli is ſaid to come 
from Sellz, a town in Epirus, or from the river called b 
Homer Sellzis. Potter, Archzol. Græc. l. 2. c. 8. Tom. I. 


which ariſes near Neider Seltz, and is now uſed in England 
and many other countries. 
We called it Seltz, or Seltzer water, and the phyſicians pre- 
ſcribe it in many caſes, as ſcurveys, ſpaſmodic affections, 
and in conſumptions; in the laſt caſe, mixing it with afle's 
milk. N | 
Hoffman, in his examination of the principles of this water, 
obſerves, 1. That on the mixing any acid with it, whether 
it be a weak or a ſtrong one, there is an immediate effer- 
veſcence ; and on the mixing it with Rheniſh wine and ſu- 
gar, there is a very remarkable emotion and noiſe, and the 
whole body of the liquor appears milky for ſome time. 
2. If they are mixed in equal quantities with fine old Rheniſh 
wine alone, they become turbid, and acquire a brown co- 
lour, with a caſt of reddiſnneſs; like that produced by 
mixing oil of tartar, or the urinous ſpirit of ſal armoniac, 
with good wine. 3. The taſte of theſe waters is not of that 
penetrating, ſubacid kind, which moſt of the other mineral 
waters are of, but rather has a flavour like that of a diluted 
ſolution of a lixivial ſalt. 4. On putting powder of galls in- 
to them, they do not become purple, nor do they blacken 
the ſtools of thoſe who drink them. 5. On adding oil of 
_ tartar to them they become milky, but throw down no pre- 
Cipitate, 6. A quart of theſe waters gently evaporated, 
yields a drachm and twelve grains of a faline matter, and 
this diſſolved and filtrated, yields, on a ſecond evaporation, 
two ſcruples of a pure alkaline ſalt. This ſalt diſſolved in 
water, and added to a ſolution of corroſive ſublimate, pre- 
Cipitates a yellow powder, or turbith mineral; and mixed 
with an infuſion of rhubarb, gives it a reddiſh colour ; mixed 
with ſal armoniac, it raiſes a pungent ſmell. 7. A quart of 
this water being ſaturated with ſpirit of vitriol, to the ceaſ- 
ing of the ebullition on dropping it in, and afterwards 
gently evaporated, affords a drachm and a half of ſalt, no 
way diſtinguiſhable from tartarum vitriolatum. 
= No medicinal water is fo ſubject to fpoil and corrupt as 
this in the keeping ; for which reaſon the jars muſt be well 
filled, and nicely ſecured with ſound corks, pitched over. 
9. If a quantity of this water be ſet for a day or two in an 
open veſſel, it wholly loſes its natural flavour, and taftes 
only as if oil of tartar had been mixed with common water : 
in this change it is obſervable alſo, that there is no earthy 
matter precipitated. . 8 
It appears from all theſe obſervations, that this water a- 
bounds with an alkaline ſalt in a much greater quantity, 
than any other of the known mineral waters; and it ſeems 
to contain no particle of the common ingredients of the other 
mineral waters, which are a ferrugineous earth, and a bitter 
purging ſalt, of the nature of Glauber's ſalt. Hence it 
does not purge by the belly, but generally goes off by urine. 
It is one of the mildeſt, and moſt innocent of all the mi- 
neral waters, and may be taken by perſons of the weakeſt 
conſtitution. Hoffman, Opera, Vol. 5. p. 144. 
SEMAMPLEXICAULE leaf. See Lear. c of 
SEMBELLA, among the Romans, a ſmall ſilver coin, equal] 
in value and weight to half the libella. Pitiſc. in voc. See | 
the article LiBELLA. - OM. 4 | 
SEMICIRCULARIS- palpebrarum muſculus, in anatomy, a 
name given by Spigelius, and ſome others, to one of the 
muſtles of the face, called by Albinus and Winſlow the 
muſculus orbicularis palpebrarum. See Musculus. 
SEMI-CUBICAL parabola, a curve of the ſecond order, 
wherein the cubes of the ordinates are as the ſquares of the 
abſeiſſes. Its equation is a x x . e 


q 


— 


SEMI-DITONUS, in muſic, is uſed by ſome writers, as Sa- | SEMIMEMBRANOSUS, in anatomy, a long this mitt, 


linas, for the third minor. 
SEMIFLOSCULOUS, in botany, a term uſed to expreſs 
the flowers of a certain claſs of plants, of which the dande- 
lion, hawkweed, and the like, are kinds. a, 
' This ſort of flower conſiſts of a number of ſemifloſcuti, which 
are either diſpoſed into one or more circles, and all compre- 
| hended in the fame cup, which often becomes inverted as 
the flower ripens. Theſe ſemifloſcules are petals, hollow in; 
their lower part, but in their upper half are flat, and con- 
tinued in the ſhape of a tongue. Theſe are often ſeparated 
from each other by intermediate leaves, and are placed up- 
on the embryo fruit, from which there ſtands out a flender | 
\ 


SEMILUNARES cochleæ, in natural hiſtory, the name of x 


Ne 6. 


teeth, no gums, and no palate. The term ſemilunares co- 


Of the neritæ which have no teeth, the following are the 
known ſpecies. 1. The jaſper-nerita with a long bea 
2. The jaſper-nerita with an operculum. 3. The lemon: 
coloured pea-zerita. 4. The yellow pea-nerita. 5: The 


1. The long umbilicated cochlea. 2. The cochlea With i 
. exerted apex. 3. The cachlea with a depreſſed apex. 4.15 


of the gemellus inferior, and quadratus; mixi ſome file 


S E M 


i often carried 
beyond the vagina, ſupported by five props. The __ — 
are placed in the thalamus, or bottom of the cup, and 1 
nally become ſeeds, ſometimes winged with down, fome. 
times naked, ſometimes coronated, and ſometimes foliated, 
See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 1. Tours, Inſt, p. 467. 
eſhy muſ. 
cle, very like the antithenar, or internal fen ite ns i 
the thumb. It is ſituated ohliquely on one ſide of that of 
the thumb, between the firſt phalanx thereof, and the firſt 
metacarpal bone. It is fixed by one end to the outſide of 
the baſis of the firſt phalanx of the thumb, and a little to 
that bone of the carpus, by which this phalanx is ſupported 
and by the other end it is fixed near the head of the frft 
phalanx of the index, on that ſide next the thumb. It lies 
almoſt parallel to the antithenar, croſſing it a little; this 
muſcle lying on the convex fide of the hand, and the an- 
tithenar on the concave. inſinu's Anatomy, p. 202. 


genus of ſea ſnails, ſo called, from their having ſemicirculat 
mouths. See Tab. of Foffils, Claſs 9. and Tab. of Shells 


The characters of the genus are theſe, . They are univalye 
ſhells of a compact body, with a flat ſemicircular, and 
often dentated mouth. Some of the ſpecies have exerted 
apices, and ſome depreſſed. | 

There are many diſtinctive and ſpecific characters in the ſe- 
veral ſpecies of this genus, which arrange together conſi- 
derable numbers of the ſpecies under each. Thus the 25 
rite, which are of this genus, are ſome of them umbili- 
cated, and others have teeth, and a kind of gums. The 
nail kinds, diſtinctly fo called, that fall under this genus, 
are very different from the zerite, in that they have no 


chleæ was invented by Rumphius to expreſs their mouths, 
being of the ſhape of half of a circle. 

Bonani is of opinion that the nerit@ were ſo called, from 
their being born of the fea, and called by a name expreſſive 
of that origin by way of eminence, as an honour to their 
watery parent. To make out the juſtice of this derivation, 
it was neceſſary to ſuppoſe the nerita more beautiful than 
other ſhells ; and in order to give them a claim to this cha- 
racter, the author has introduced into the family of the 1 
rite the trumpet ſhells and porcellanes. Some authors hare 
called them natrices, from their ſwimming, affirming that they 
ſwim in the manner of the nautilus, by ſetting their mouths 
before the wind. This is an opinion 'as old as Pliny, but 
It is as erroneous as many others of the opinions of that au- 
thor. The neritæ generally inhabit caverns in the ſides of 
rocks, and uſually ſtick faſt to the ſtone. Bonani, Recreat. 
Ment. et Ocul. p. 56. Aldrovand. de Teſtac. I. 3. c. 80. 
Plin. I. . c. 33. | wh 

All the ſpecies of the ſemilunar ſhells have few convolutions, 
and have the extremity of the voluta ſmall, and uſually 
ſtanding a little out. To 
The ſpecies of the ſemilunar cochleæ are theſe, as arrange! 
under the two general diviſions of dentated neritæ, and um. 
bilicated cochlee. 1. The dentated nerita, commonly cal 
the gum-/hell, 2. The bloody tooth-nerira. 3. The 0x54 
late-nerita. 4. The ſtriated and punRulated nerita. Ti 
ſpecies, when robbed of its outer coat, and poliſhed, 2 
ſumes a very different appearance, and is ſeen in the cab 
nets of the curious, under the name of a faſciated xr! 
with black and yellow variegations, 5. The canaliculated 
nerita. G. The furrowed nerita. 7. The thruſh- nerita. 8. Ide 
partridge- norita. | 
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prickly nerita. 6. The reticulated nerita. 7. The nerita . 
riepatod with black ſpots. 8. The red and white faſciael 
nexiia. 9. The lightly ſtriated green nerita. 10. The W 
dulated nerita. 5 1 


Of the umbilicated ſnails, we have we following ſpecies 


teſticulated cochlea. 5. The bermit ch. 6. The wh” 
nated: cochlea. 7: The ſmall nipple cachlea. 8, The ber 
white cochlea. And 9g. the orange - coloured cachlia. 
Naturel. Eclaire. Part 2. p. 255. | 
partly tendinous, and fituated on the backfide of the lig 
a little toward the inſide. | 

It is fixed above by a ſtrong broad tendon, or long ape 
roſis, in the irregular obtuſe, prominent line, which go 
from the acetabulum to the tuberoſity: af the iſchium, 2 "* 
above the inſertion of the ſeminervoſus,. and between 1 


with the triceps tertius. From thence! it runs down — 
in an oblique direction, behind the inner condyle of TY, | 
femoris z which it terminates in 2 thick ©, 
which is inſerted in the ior and: interior fide of t 

ner condyle — by three ſhort branches: the u. 


ar upper hich, goes a little toward the inſide, the 
ye — 1 2 eee — the third lower down. Before 
it is inſerted, it ſends off ſometimes an aponeuroſis, like 
Bas of the biceps. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 216. 
SEMINAL (Cycl.)—SEMINAL leaves, two ſoft, plain, and un- 
Jivided leaves, that firſt ſhoot forth from the greateſt part 
of all ſown ſeeds, and are different from thoſe of the ſuc- 
ceeding plant in figure, texture, and all other reſpects. 
SEMINAL root, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Grew to 
that part of the ſeeds of plants, which may otherwiſe be 
called the inner body of the ſeed : this is diſtributed through 
the parenchyma of the ſeed, but is wholly different from it, 
and diſtinguiſned by Dr. Grew from the radicle, which be- 
comes the plant root in its future growth. The parenchy- 
ma of the ſeed is, in ſome degree, that to the ſeminal 
root, which the mould or earth is to the plant root, or ra- 
dicle; and the ſeminal root is to the plant root, what the 
ant root is to the trunk. Grew's Anat. of Plants. 
SEMINALIS, in botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called horſetail. Ger. Emac, Ind, 2. 
SEMINARY, (Cycl.) in gardening, the term uſed for the ſeed 
plot, or place allotted for raiſing plants from ſeed, and 


keeping them till they are fit to be removed into the garden, 


or nurſery. 2 ; 
When the ſeminary is intended for trees, it muſt be large, 


and of a ſoil adapted to the generality of the trees intended 
to be raiſed in it : but that which is moſt in uſe, is for the 
ſupply of the lower-garden, and is the place where flowers 
are to be raiſed from their ſeeds, to procure varieties, or, as 
the floriſts expreſs it, new flowers; as alſo for the ſowing 
all the biennial plants, to ſucceed thoſe which decay in the 
flower garden. | | . 
The ſeminary ſhould always be fituated at ſome diſtance 
from the houſe, and be walled or paled round, and kept un- 
der lock and key, to keep out dogs, &c. and to prevent a 
great deal of damage, that is frequently done by thoſe who 
are not acquainted with gardening, before they are aware of 
it. The ſeveral directions, for the management of the /e- 
minary, are to be ſeen under the names of the ſeveral plants 
intended to be raiſed in it. Miller's Gard. DiR. 
SEMINERVOSUS, in anatomy, a name given by Riolan, 
and ſome others, to a muſcle of the thigh, more generally 
known by the name of the ſemitendinoſus. The French in 
general, however, call it le demi nerveux. Cowper calls it 
ſeminervoſus ſeu ſemitendinoſus ; and Albinus ſeems to claim 
the merit of aſcertaining its true name of ſemitendinoſus. 
It is a = muſcle, half fleſhy and half tendinous, or like 
a nerve, It is ſituated a little obliquely on the poſterior and 
inner part of the thigh. It is fixed above to the poſterior 
part of the tuberoſity of the iſchium, immediately before, 
and a little more inward than the biceps. It is afterwards 
hixed by fleſhy fibres to the tendons of the biceps, for about 
the breadth of three * much in the ſame manner as 


the coraco- brachialis ĩs fixed to the biceps of the arm. From 
thence it runs down Heſhy toward the lower part of the in- 


tide of the thigh, having a ſort of tendinous interſection in 
the inner part of its fleſhy portion. Having reached below 
the middle of the thigh, it terminates in a ſmall long round 
tendon, which runs down to the inſide of the knee, beſide 
2 of the gracilis, where it expands in breadth. It is in- 
| erted in the inſide of the upper part of the tibia, - about two 
or three fingers breadth below the tuberoſity of the ſpine, 
e under the tendon of the gracilis internus, with 
3 it communicates, It has the ſame oblique form with 
the gracilis and ſartorius, and ſends off a like kind of apo- 
8 Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 215. 28 | 
IUM, a term uſed by the writers on foſſils 


a ſort of firſt principle, from which the ſeveral figured 
: _ or, as they are m c 
Oils, are ſuppoſed to have their origin. 


2 ' 3 of the le 
ele to be the remai | 
0 hee whe ey pu fe an 
of the univerſal deluge. 
But thoſe who diſſent fr 


hypotheſis is as follows: that the ſen- 
ſeeds, or principles of growth of 
* roductions, which, yet extremely 
4 — 2 — the fleſh of putrid, or 

— of theſe kinds; and thence, by 


me 3 is wafted up and down in the water, 
— — among the vapours ifluing from that 


22 


9 


Vou II. "ceived into the air, fluctuate about | 


in that vehicle alſo, till it is received into the pores or in- 
teſtines of the earth ; and when there, is wafted about by 
the aſcent and motion of the vapours, and a number of 
other accidents, through the fiſſures of the ſeveral ſtrata, arid 
even through the pores of ſtone ; and that it thus wanders 
about, at the will of ſuch irregular agents, till in its courſe 


it chance to find ſome bed, or matrix, proper to its growth 
or expanſion, and when received into that it adheres firmly 


to it, and is no more the ſport of the paſſing exhalations; - 


but remains there, till by the mediation of the ſubterranean 
heat its principles of growth are put in action, and its la- 
tent plaſtic power excited. Then they ſay, that by means 
of its ſeminal aura, and the lapidific, or petrifying nature 
of the place where it lies, all ſuch fluid matter, as is fitted 
to make a part of its ſubſtance, is collected to it, and is pe- 
trified, or hardened into ſtone, and conſequently that a ſtony 


body is thus found, of the ſame ſhape and figure in which 


a ſhelly one would have been formed in the ſea, where there 
would have been no petrifying principle to have made it 
aſſume the nature of a ſtone. 


The arguments uſed, in ſupport of this hypotheſis, are theſe. 


That there are difficulties attending every ſyſtem, by which 


men have attempted to account for the finding of ſea ſhells 
at the tops of mountains ; but that this ſyſtem is liable to 
leſs than the others, as it is much more eaſy to conceive 
how the ſeminia, or minute firſt principles of theſe things, 
ſhould be carried to ſuch diſtant and high places, than how 
the full grown bodies themſelves ſhould ; and particularly, 
that it is very difficult to conceive how ſuch large and tender 


ſhells, as thoſe of the cornua ammonis, ſhould be carried 


unhurt to ſuch heights; though not very wonderful, that 
the ſeminium of ſuch a ſhell ſhould be carried thither, and 
there grow into the ſhape of its parent animal. 

The congeries of extremely minute ſhells, that we find in 


ſome places immerſed in hard ſtones, are urged as another 


argument againſt the diluvian hypotheſis, as it is ſuppoſed 
that their tender ſtructure in that ſtate could never have 
ſupported the toſſing about in an ocean of waters; and 
Langius adds to theſe general arguments two others, from 
the cornua ammonis of the foſſile kingdom, which were in 
his own poſſeſſion; the one of which he ſays was truly in an 
embryo ſtate, and very incomplete, and the other had 
a vaſt number of ſmall ſhells of other kinds encloſed in it, 
which he ſuppoſes to have grown there. To this he adds the 
impoſſibility, as it appears, of certain conchitæ, which are 
compoſed of thin laminæ, bearing the daſhing of the waters, 
by which they muſt have been brought to the places where 
we find them, without being broken all to pieces, which 
yet are found whole and unhurt on mountains ; and finally, 
that there occur in ſome ſtones the figures of ſhell-fiſh, of an 
uncommon, and even monſtrous kind, ſuch as it is ſuppoſed 
never exiſted in their mutilated or compleated figures in any 
living ſtate, | 

Theſe foſſile ſhells are uſually found on of one and 
the ſame ſubſtance, and that the moſt different imaginable 
from the ſubſtance of the living creatures which they re- 
preſent; and often, though found in pairs, and perfectly 
cloſed on all ſides, yet when broken they are found full of 
the ſubſtance of the ſtone in which they lie, and the arma- 
ture of ſeveral kinds of them, particularly of many of the 
cornua ammonis, is ſuppoſed to plead greatly in favour of 
this hypotheſis ; as it is not of the nature of, or at all ow- 
ing to the ſubſtance of the matrix, in which they lie, or of 
the matter of which they are formed, and is therefore to 
ariſe ſolely from the nature of the ſeminium, from which 


they are formed. 


. 


thus found foſlile, is alſo thought to argue much on this fide 
of the queſtion ; as the favourers of this hypotheſis ſuppoſe 
that the ſea could not, at any one time, have given up ſuch 
numbers as the earth is ſtocked with, though there are no 


The immenſe number of the ſea ſhells, as 'they are called, 


limits to the numbers ſuppoſed. to be raiſed from ſeminia; 


and the immenſe columns of black marble, found in Ireland, 
and found of ſuch regular joints, are brought as a proof of 
the poſſibility of ſuch a formation of foſſils as this from ſe- 
minia, which they ſuppoſe muſt have given origin to thoſe 
pillars. VL 6b „ 
The ſyſtem of the deluge, as delivered by Woodward, is 
the hardeſt thing for the abettors of this doctrine of the ſeminia 
to get over; but tho' they affirm that this author's account 
is contrary to reaſen, and to the ſcripture account of that 
fatal cataſtrophe, yet it is not eaſy to account for many 
things, in regard to foſſils, on any other foundation. They 
obſerve that as this deluge was univerfal, all places through- 
out the earth ought to have been furniſhed with foffile ſhells 
by it; but that this is not the caſe, fince many large tracts 
of land have none of them. It is uſually obſerved, that the 
deluge only could carry ſhells into the heart of mountains; 
but the aſſertors of this doctrine affirm, that this may- be 
done according to their ſyſtem, ſince the ſeminia of foſſils may 
be as eaſily ſtained in the air, as thoſe of plants and ani- 
mals, and that they may ſo be conveyed into the, inmoſt r 
ceſſes of the earth through = nd cracks, not viſible to 
us: and they ſay, that when there they do not want a 
2Fff proper 
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proper nutritious matter, ſince the ſtony particles they find | 
there are much of the nature of their natural ſhells in the 


The growth of the foſſile ſhell from its ſeminium is ſup- 
| „by theſe. writers, to be inſtantaneous, not 1 
and the reaſon they give for this is, that there is abundant 
matter for the formation of it in readineſs altogether. They 
advance, that it is not at all more difficult for nature to 
form a ſhell from ſuch a ſeminium in the earth than in the 
ſea, provided all the neceſſary requiſites are in readineſs, 
which they ſuppoſe, in this caſe, to be plainly the fact; and 
they diſallow the analogy between the formation of theſe bo- 
dies and eryſtals, becauſe they obſerve that theſe are formed 
from ſeminia, thoſe only from appoſition of particles. They 
alſo obſerve that theſe ſhells, as they are formed in the 
earth, can never have been inhabitants of the ſea in that form, 
becauſe they never have any thing truly of the nature of 
| ſhelly matter about them. This is, however, abſolutely an 
error. The foſſile nautili have uſually a great deal of the 
true pearly matter of the ſhell about them, and all the argu- 
ments, given in favour of this ſtrange hypotheſis, ſeem as 
eaſily confuted. The reader has an opportunity, however, 
of examining this ſyſtem in its full force; and on compar- 
it with the diluvian ſyſtem, delivered under the article 
IGURED tones, will be able to judge whether the preſent 
e preference to that 


in 
age be in the right or not, in giving 
f f em. Langit Hiſt Lap. Fig. : 
IORBICULARIS labiorum, a name given by Winſlow, 
and others, to the muſcle called by Albinus orbicularts oris, 
and by others conſtrictor, and ſphincter labiorum. 
SEMIREVERBE TORY fre, in chemiſtry, a term uſed 
to expreſs ſuch a reverberatory fire, in which the flame 
is only beaten back upon the, bottom of the veſſel. | 
SEMIS, among the Romans, the half of the as, See the ar- 
ticle As, Cycl. | | | 1 
SEMISICILICUS, a word uſed by ſome pharmaceutic writ- 
ers to expreſs a drachm. Th | 
SEMISIDERAT US, a word uſed by ſome for a perſon ſtruck 
with a hemiplegia. | 17 | 
SEMI-SOSPIRO, in the Italian muſic, a little pauſe, of the 
eighth part of a bar in common time. See Pauss, REsT, 
. CHARACTER, Cycl, +: 
SEMI-SPINALIS, a muſcle, called alſo og coy uy pred 
dorf. It is a fleſhy maſs, which, from all the ſpinal and 
- tranſverſe apophyſes of the back and loins, is extended in 
diſtinct faſciculi over the vertebræ themſelves. 
It is made up, like that of the neck, of ſeveral oblique. 
converging muſcles, the uppermoſt of which is fixed below to 
the third tranſverſe apophyſis of the back, and above to the 
firſt ſpinal apophyſis. The loweſt is fixed below to the third 
tranſverſe apophyſis of the loins, and above the laſt ſpinal , 
apophyſis of the back. They are divided by anatomiſts in- 
to the external, which are firſt diſcovered, and the inter- 
nal, which lie immediately on the vertebræ. The external, 
from the firſt vertebra to the ſeventh incluſively, appear to 
be longer than the internal, which are covered by them. 
 Winſbw's Anatomy, p. 248. | 
SEMI-SPINALIS calli, a muſcle, called alſo tranſverſo-ſpinalis 
colli, and taking into its compoſition all that fleſhy maſs, 
which lies between the tranſverſe and ſpinal apophyſes, from 
the ſecond vertebra of the neck to the middle of the back, 
under the ſplenius and complexus major. 1 | 
It is compoſed of ſeveral oblique converging muſcles, which 
may be divided into external and internal, of which the 
external are the lon Theſe are fixed below to the 
tranſverſe apophyſes of the ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, or ninth 
vertebræ of the back, by tendinous extremities, which as 
they aſcend become fleſhy, and mix with each other. Their 
ſuperior inſertions in the neck are ſix in number, whereof 


SEMI-TONE major. — The octave contains ten ſemi. tones 


SEN 


antients, and not unknown even among the moder 
tioners ©.—[® See Digs1s. © See Handel's 
Samſon, in the ſecond part of the ſong, Retus 


| God of hafts.] 
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jor, and two dieſes, nearly; for the meaſure of the wa 


being expreſſed by the logarithm 1.000000, the n 
major will be er. aq 3109, Euler, Tel de. 
Theor. Muſ. p. 107. See INTERVAL, ” 

SEMI-TONE minor. — The octave contains ſeventeen ſemi-t 
minor, nearly. If the meaſure of the octave be the! " 
rithm 1.000000, the meaſure of the ſemi-tene minor will be 
o. 58894. Euler, Tent. Nov. Theor. Mu. p. 107. Se 

Wer — INTERVAL. | Z 

IVULPA, in zoology, a name by which Geſ; 
ſome others, have Ng the * See Dae, th 

SEMODIUS, among the Romans, a meaſure equal to half 
the modius, or the ſixth part of the amphora. See Mo. 
DIUs and AMPHORA, Cycl. 

SEMONES, among the antients, a claſs of Gods that were of 
a middle nature, between the celeſtial and terreſtrial Gods, 
1 Martyr has miſtaken one of theſe for Simon Magus 

em. de l' Acad. des Inſcrip. Vol. I. p. 270. : 

SEMYDA, in botany, the name of a tree, mentioned h 
Theophraſtus, and by ſome ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
the betula, or birch tree, but very erroneouſly, 

| Gaza indeed has tranſlated the word by betula, and moſt of the 
later authors having conſulted only the Latin tranſlation, in 
their references to this author, have taken it upon credit that 
he meant the birch by this name. x 
Theophraſtus ſays that the ſamyda, or ſemyda, has a leaf 
like the walnut tree, only ſomething narrower z now that the 
betula, or birch tree, bh no ſuch leaf, every one muſt 

know that ever ſaw it. He ſays alſo, that the bark of the 
ſemyda is variegated. This as little agrees with the bel, 
as the uſe he ſays was made of it, It was eſteemed the 
lighteſt of all woods, and therefore cut out into all things 
that required ſtrength without much weight. The uſe of 
the birch in rods for malefactors, is as old as any thing we 
know ; and had it been the birch that the author was here 
deſcribing, he would not have omitted this uſe. 

SENA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the ca- 
racters of which are theſe. The flower is of the roſaceous 
kind, being uſually compoſed of five petals, diſpoſed in 2 
circular form. The piſtil finally becomes a pod of a flattel 
ſhape, uſually ſomewhat crooked, and compoſed of two 
membranes, between which are lodged ſeeds, reſembling 
grape ſtones, and divided from one another by thin parti- 
tions. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 21. 

The ſpecies of ſena, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, art 
theſe, 1. The Alexandrian ſena with ſharp pointed leaves. 
2. The Italian ſera with obtuſe leaves. And 3. the privet- 
| leaved American ena. Tourn. Inſt. p. 618, 
The purgative virtue of this plant is found, though very 
different in degree, in infuſion, according to the manner in 
which that infuſion is made. In a cold infuſion it purgs 
very gently, but this, according to the time it remains in 
the water, is different in degree; and in a warm infuſion i 
purges much more briſkly. It is eaſy to ſee from this, that 
its operation is very difficult to aſcertain, ſince the deg® 
of heat, which it is not eaſy to reduce to any certant}, 
makes it ſtronger or weaker, though the quantity of the 
medicine be the ſame, and the variety of its effect d 
on the manner in which it is penetrated by the watt 
which is to diſſolve its active principles. 
It is obſerved that the follicles, or pods of ſena, oper 
more gently in infuſion, than the ſera itſelf: the reaſon of 
this is, that the texture of theſe pods' is- much more 
than that of the leaves, and therefore the water penetrates 


_ the firſt, which is tendinous, is in the ſeventh ſpinal apo- 


| | leſs into it, and extracts leſs of its active principles. 15 
Thyſis, and the others, which are fleſhy, are in the five next 


certain that theſe pods are equally porgative Lag FR 


* ſpinal apophyſes. The internal are ſhorter, and more ob- | leaves, nay every part of the plant is ſo; the very "| 

: 5 5 than the external, and are partly covered by them.] or pedicles of the leaves, having as much virtue 25 the t 

f y are fixed, by their lower extremities, to the tranſverſe | but only requiring a longer time to boil, to Commune, | 
4 yſes of the three or four upper vertebrz of the back, | it to water, — of their cloſer texture. See the 

and to the oblique apophyſes of the four or five lower ver- | InFUs10N. 10 V 
tebræ of the neck, and by their other extremities, they are | The moſt certain way, therefore, of givi this Ronen, 
inſerted in the ſix ſpinal apophyſes of the neck. Some of | in the form of Mr. Geoffroy's dry , which is . 
theſe internal muſcles are very ſhort, lying wholly between | of a very ſtrong infuſion, evaporated to a 2 and _ 
the ſpinal 9 and the oblique or tranſverſe apophyſes | able ſubſtance, eaſily taken, and of no ill taſte, and u ng 

next them. H#/1nflow's Anatomy, p. 243. 158 operates in a very ſmall quantity, one third part contains 


SEMISPINATUS, {Cycl.) in anatomy, a name given by Rio- 
Alanus, and ſome others, to the muſcle, more generally known 
by the name of longiſſimus dnſ m. | 
SEMIT ALES, among the Romans, a name 
SGods, who were 


the virtue of the whole, or nearly ſo; the nice 
tions ſhewing, that twenty four grains of the extract, be 
part of which may be ſuppoſed to be earth, or 23 
dental or uſeleſs matter, poſſeſſes the virtues of 2 dr 
8 Nes de PAcad. des 3 Par. 1738. 
SENATE'(Gyc.)—It has been a queſtion. among bs 
how — were created, — the vacancies of the / 


nate in old Rome were ſupplied. 
Dr. Middleton is of opinion, that the conſtant and . 


— — Hi. de 

e prot H roa e 
Acad. des Inſerip. Vol. 2. p. 2. e 

SERMI. TONE, (Gel.) in muſie, is of two kinds, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the addition of greater and leſs. The firſt 1s ex- 
el by the ratio 16 to 15, or 1; and the ſecond by 2 


— 


90 40 er 24. Theſe two are ſo far from being nearly equ ſupply of the /enate was from the annual magiſtrates 5 , 
"as it is ſaid in the Cyclopadia, from Malcdin, tas they | r ee their ſeveral offices, acquired an imme 
i differ by a 4 —— which is an interval right to ſit and vote in that aſſembly. The uren fee 
| ; prach by the voice), und wen usch in wiſh among the | of theſe offices was that of quæſtor, tribune of alla 


=” » v9 _ OD ww 39% 


the right of chuſing ſenators was originally and conſtitutio- 


abſolute dominion over all. For example : | 
7. They aſſumed to themſelves the guardianſhip and ſuper- 


| keine nga nor altar erected, nor the Sibylline books 


and condition of the foreign provinces, that were annu- | 


pro Dom. 9. Vid. in Vatin. 
3. They had the d tes 


4 the EXxpences of the | | . 221 15 
pends to their ref government; the appointment of ſti- 


and their 


5. Th 
ring the hon ings, for victories 'obtained, and of confer- ver allowed to come within the walls, as long as their com- 
| Our Or an miſſion ſubſiſted, and Dey had the actual command of an 
| army. Liu. 34. 43. Id. 


do hear and detern In Rome, or the other parts of Italy; and 


8 ung chem. Cie. pre Pom. 27. pro Cornel. 1. 
LN 21. Vat. Maxim: 9575 f. cl. Phat. « 


SEN 


zdile, prætor, and cenſul ; which every candidate, in the | 


ordinary forms of the conſtitution, was obliged to take in 
their order, with this exception only, that he might forego 
either the tribunate, or the zdileſhip, at his own choice, 
without a neceſſity of paſſing through them both. Midule- 
tm's Treat. of Rom. Senate, p. 6. See the articles Qu Xs- 
ox, TRIBUNE, Cc. | : 5 

But though theſe offices gave both an immediate right, and 
actual entrance into the ſenate, yet the ſenatorian character 
was not eſteemed complete, till the new ſenators had been 
enrolled by the cenſors at the next luſtrum, or general re- 
view of 11 the orders of the city, which was generally held 
every five years. Vet this enrolment was but a matter of 
form, which could not be denied to any of them, except 
for ſome legal incapacity, or the notoriety of ſome crime, 
or infamy upon their characters; for which the ſame cenſors 
could expel, or deprive any other ſenator, of what rank or 
ſtanding ſoever. Middleton of Rom. Sen. p. 8, See the 
article CENSOR. | 


M. Vertot ſeems to perplex the queſtion ; firſt, by confi- | 
dering the authority of the people, and that of the cenſors, 
as oppoſite and inconſiſtent with each other in the creation 


of ſenators, whereas they were both of them jointly neceſ- 
fary to make the act complete. Secondly, by aſſerting the 
cenſorian power to be the original and principal in that af- 
fair, whereas it was but ſecondary, or miniſterial to the ſo- 
vereign prerogative of the people. Midaleton of Rom. Sen. 


117 | 
1 been the opinion of ſome, that under the kings of 
Rome the choice and nomination of all the ſenators depended 
wholly on the will of the prince, without any right in the 
people, either direct or indirect; and the conſuls, who ſuc- 
ceeded to the kingly power, enjoyed the ſame prerogative, 
till the creation of the cenſors, who ever after poſſeſſed the 
ſole and abſolute right of making and unmaking ſenators. 
But Dr. Middleton is of opinion, that the kings, the con- 
ſuls, and the cenſors, acted in this affair but miniſterially, 
and ſubordinately to the ſupreme will of the people, in 
whom the proper and abſolute power of creating ſenators 
always reſided. And the Doctor aſſures us, upon the ſtricteſt 
ſearch into the ſtate of the preſent queſtion, as it ſtood un- 
der the kingly government, he cannot but conclude, from 
the expreſs teſtimony of the beſt hiſtorians, the concurrence 
of ſimilar facts, and the probability of the thing itſelf, that 


nally veſted in the people. Middleton of Rom. Sen. p. 36. | 
The ſupreme power at home was in the collective body of 
the people, yet where haſte perhaps, or ſecrecy was requir- 
ed, and where the determinations of the ſenate were ſo juſt 
and equitable, that the conſent of the people might be pre- 
ſumed, and taken for granted, the ſenate would naturally 
omit the trouble of cal ing them from their private affairs, 
to an unneceſſary attendance on the public; till by repeated 
omiſſions of this kind, begun at firſt in trivial matters, and 
Proceeding inſenſibly to more ſerious, they acquired a ſpe- 
clal juriſdiction and cognizance in many points of great 
importance, to the excluſion even of the people; who yet, 
by the laws and conſtitution of the government, had the 


3 of the public religion; ſo that no new God could 


ted, without their expreſs order. Liv. 9. 46. Tertull. 
2 5. Cic. de Div. oc 15. a © ? 0 8 
2, They held it as their prerogative, to ſettle the number 


ibn wg to the magiſtrates, and to declare which of them 
© conſular, and which prætorian provinces,  Cic. 

* iſtribution of the public treafure, and 
5 with 75 number of their 1 
weir moops, and the proviſions and cloathing of their | 
3 Pohb. I. 6. 461. 'Gic. pro Balb. 275 8 5 
of S all ambaſſadors ſent from Rome, out 
* — _ _ received and diſmiſſed all who came 
om f 1 | ot OL. FANS | 
Cic. in Vatin. Vid « Polyb _ Lg ts Bey thought r | 
public Gree right of decrecing all ſupptications, or | 
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men from the obligation of them, and 
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conſuls by a vote with | 


that an ox 


intire by old cuſtom to the ſenate, 


ſeem to have been more 


\ d E 
— dy, hey cold 3 or dangerous tumults | 
x Wer to deflroy and put +> death, without the 


kalends, nones, and ides, from the 
in 


formality of a trial, all ſuch citizens as were concerned in 
exciting them. Sallaſt. de Bell. Catilin. 29. Cic. in Cat. 
I. II. 

9. They had a power to prorogue, or poſtpone the aſſem- 
blies of the people, to decree the title of king to any prince 
whom they pleaſed ; thanks and praiſe to thoſe who had 
deſerved them; pardon and reward to enemies, or the diſ- 
coverers of any treaſon ; to declare any one an enemy by a 
vote ; and to preſcribe a general change of habit to the city, 
in caſes of any imminent danger or calamity. Cic. Epiſt. 
ad Att. 4. 16. pro Mur. 25. pro Deiat. 3. Vid. Liv. 30. 
17. Salluſt. Bell. Cat. 30. Cic. in Catil. 4. 3. 3. 4. Phil. II. 
25 Ep. Fam. 12. 10. pro Sext. 12. Middleton, ibid. p. 118. 
oo. | | 
The tribunes ſoon ſnatched from them that original right, 
which they had enjoyed from the very foundation of the 
city, of being the authors, or firſt movers of every thing, 
which was to be enacted by the people, and excluded them 
from any ſhare or influence in the aſſemblies of their tribes * : 
and though in the other aſſemblies of the curiz and the cen- 
turies, they ſeemed to have reſerved to them their antient 
right, yet it was reduced to a mere form, without any real 
force ; for inſtead of being what they had always been, the 
authors of each particular act, that was to be propoſed to 
the people's deliberation, they were obliged, by a ſpecial law, 
to authoriſe every aſſembly of the people, and whatever 
ſhould be determined in it, even before they had proceeded 
to any vote. And C. Gracchus afterwards, in his famous 
tribunate, uſed to boaſt that he had demoliſhed the ſenate at 
once, by transferring to the equeſtrian order the "ig t of gue 
dicature in all criminal cauſes, which the ſenate had poſſe ed 
from the time of the kings f,—[* Vid. Dionyſ. Hal. I. 41. 
49. Cic. pro Planc. 3. Liv. 8. 12, f Appian. de Bell. 
Civ. I. 1. Middleton, ibid. p. 125, ſeq. ] ; 

In the early ages of the republic, when the precincts of the 
city were {mall, the ſenators were perſonally ſummoned by 
an apparitor 3; and ſometimes by a public crier, when their 
affairs required immediate diſpatch h: but the uſual way of 
calling them, in later days, was by an edict, appointing the 
time and place, and publiſhed ſeveral days before, that the 


notice might be more public i, Theſe edicts were com- 


monly underſtood to reach no farther than to thoſe who 
were reſident in Rome, or near it; yet when any extraor - 
dinary affair was in agitation, they ſeem to have been pub- 
liſhed alſo in the other cities of Italy k. If any ſenator re- 
fuſed, or neglected to obey this ſummons, the conſul could 
oblige him to give ſurety for the payment of a certain fine, 
if the reaſons of his abſence ſhould not be allowed l. But 
from ſixty years of age they were not liable to that penalty, 
nor obli of to any attendance, but what was voluntary *. 


| ＋ Cic. de Sen. 16. Liv. 3. 38. App. Bell. Civ. Js 


ic. Phil. 3. 8. * Cic. de J. Cæſare ad Att. 9. 17. Liv. 
8 38. Cic. Pil. I. 5. * Middleton of Rom. Senate, p. 13053 


Th ſenate could not regularly be aſſembled in any private 


or profane place, but always in one ſet apart, and ſolemn! 
e to that uſe by the rites of augury. A. Gell. 


14. 7. Middleton, ibid. p. 133. 
The /enate frequently met in certain curiz. See CURIA, 


But their meetings were more commonly held in certain 
tefnples, dedicated to particular deities; as in that of Jupiter, 


Apollo, Mars, Vulcan, Caſtor, Bellona; of Concord, Faith, 


Virtue, the Earth, c. Midaleton, ibid. 134. 


Theſe temples, on account of the uſe which the ſenate made 


of them, were called likewiſe curia; as well as the proper 
curiæ, or ſenate houſes, on account of their ſolemn dedica- 


tion, are frequently called temples. A. Geil. 14. 7. Ci. 


ro Mil. 33. Alex. Sev. c. 6. | 
The ſenate uſed to meet on ſome occaſions in the open air, 
and eſpecially whenever a report was made to them in form, 
had ſpoken z which prodigy, 8 Pliny tells us, 
was common in the earlier ages. Liv. 26. 10. Plin. Hiſt. 


On two occaſions, the /enate was always held: with- 


out the gates of Rome, either in the temple of Bellona, or 


of Apollo. 1ſt. For the reception of foreign ambaſſadors 
and W of thoſe who came from enemies, who were 
tt 


not permitted to enter the city. adly. To give audience, 
and tranſact buſineſs with their own generals, who were ne- 


6 42+ 36. Id. 36. 39. Senec. de 
Benef. 5. 15. Midaleton, ibid. p. 137, 39 1 


Feen met always of courle on the firſt of January, 
t 


for the inauguration of the new 1 ,. who enterod into 
their office on that day. Middleton, ibid. p. 140, ſeq | 
The month of February, | 


ſpeaking, was reſerved 
of giving audience to foreign ambaſſadors, Cic. ad Frs 
, which 
hiſtory, of its being convened an thoſe: 
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guſtus enacted afterwards, that the ſenate ſhould not meet! ſpeaking on all occaſions, whenever they thought fit ; and 
- regularly, or of courſe, except on two days only of each] for that reaſon, perhaps, were not particularly aſked, or 
month, the kalends and ides. Suet. Aug. 35. Middleton, | called upon by the conſuls. Middleton, ibid. p.! 53. 
ibis. p. a an 3 Several different motions might be made, and different 
On their days of meeting, they could not enter upon any queſtions be referred to the ove by different magiſtrates 
buſineſs before the ſun was riſen, nor finiſh any after it was] in the ſame meeting *®. An if any buſineſs of importance 
ſet; every thing tranſacted by them, before or after that | was expected or deſired, which the conſuls had omitted to 
time, was null and void, and the author of it liable to cen-| . propoſe, or were unwilling to bring into debate, it was u- 
ſure n. Whence it became a ſtanding rule, that nothing | ſual for the ſenate, by a ſort of general clamour, to call upon 
new ſhould be moved after four o'clock in the afternoon % | them to move it; and upon their refuſal, the other ma- 
u A. Gell. 14. 7. * Middleton, ibid. p. 143] _ rg had a right to propound it, even againſt their wille. 
The ſenate, as has been ſhewn above, was compoſed of all any opinion, propoſed to them, was thought too general, 
the principal magiſtrates of the city, and of all who had borne | and to include ſeveral diſtinct articles, ſome of which might 
the ſame offices before them; and conſiſted therefore of ſe- | be approved, and others rejected, it was uſual to require 
veral degrees and orders of men, who had each a different | that it might be divided, and ſometimes by a general yoice 
rank in it, according to the dignity of the character which | of the aſſembly calling out arvide, divide . —[b Cic. Phil.). 
he ſuſtained in the republic. | I. © Liv. 30. 21. Cic. Ep. Fam. 19. 16. Cic. pro Leg. 
At the head of it ſat the two conſuls in chairs of ſtate v. Man. 19. 4 Senec. Epiſt. 21. Cic. Ep. Fam. 1. 2. Vid. 
Manutius thinks that the other magiſtrates ſat next to the. Aſcon. in Orat. pro Mil. of 1 gp 
conſular chair, each according to his rank; the prætors, | If in the debate ſeveral different opinions had been offered, 
" cenſors, ædiles, tribunes, quæſtors 2. But Dr. Middleton | and each ſupported by a number of ſenators, the conſul, 
rather thinks that the conſular ſenators, who, in all ages of | in the cloſe of it, uſed to recite them all, that the ſenate 
the republic, were the leaders and firſt ſpeakers in the nn might paſs a vote ſeparately. upon each: but in this he gave 
uſed to fit next in order to the conſuls; and after them] what preference he thought fit to that opinion which he 
the prætors, and all who were of prætorian dignity, or had | moſt favoured, and ſometimes even ſuppreſſed ſuch of them, 
been prætors; then the ædiles, the tribunes, and the] as he wholly diſapproved. Cæſ. Comm. Bell. Civ. 429. 
quæſtors, on diſtin benches ;- and on the ſame bench with | In caſes, however, where there appeared to be no difficult 
each, all who had borne the ſame offices: but the curule ma-] or oppoſition, decrees were ſometimes made, without an 
giſtrates, as the prætors and ædiles, were perhaps diſtin- | opinion being aſked or delivered upon them. Cc, Phil, 
guiſhed, at the head of their ſeveral benches, by feats ſome-| 1. 1 To | 
what raiſed, or ſeparated at leaſt from the reſt, in the form] When any queſtion was put to the vote, it was determined 
of our ſettees, or of that longa cathedra, which Juvenal *| always by a diviſion, or ſeparation of the oppoſite parties, 
' mentions, to denote the curule dignity.—[? Cic. in Cat: 4. 1. to different parts of the ſenate houſe ; the conſul, or preſid- 
4 Vid. Paul Manut. de Senatu 2 cap. 9. Sat. 9. 52. ing magiſtrate, having firſt given order for it in this form: 
Middleton, ibid. p. 144, ſeq. © | I Let thoſe, who are of ſuch an opinion, paſs over to that ſide; 
All the private ſenators ſat on different benches,” and in a| thoſe, who think differently, to this. Feſt. in voc. Cic, 
different order of precedency, according to the dignity of the | Ep. Fam. 1. 2. 8 ke 
magiſtracies which they had ſeverally borne. Firſt the con- | What the majority of them approved was drawn up into a 
| ſulars, then the prætorians, ædilitians, tribunitians, and | decree, which was generally conceived in words prepared 
quæſtorians; in which order, and by which titles, they are| and dictated by the firſt mover of the queſtion, or the prin- 
all enumerated by Ciceros. And as this was their order in | cipal ſpeaker in favour of it; who, after he had ſpoken what _ 
- fitting, ſo it was the ſame alſo in delivering their opinions, | he thought ſufficient to recommend it to the /enate, wed - 4 
| when it came to their turn.— [ Czc. Phil. 13. 13, 14. to conclude his ſpeech, by ſumming up his opinion in the 
| The ſenate being aſſembled, the conſuls, or the magiſtrate, | form of ſuch a decree as he deſired to obtain . Which de- 
| by whoſe authority they were ſummoned, having firft taken | cree, when confirmed by the ſenate, was always ſigned and 
| the auſpices, and performed the uſual office of religion, by | atteſted by a number of ſenators, who choſe to attend tho 
| facrifice and prayer, uſed to open to them the reaſons of | the whole proceſs of it, for the ſake of adding their names 
| - their being called together, and propoſe the ſubje& of that to it, as a teſtimony of their particular approbation of the 
3 _ day's deliberation ; in which all things divine, or relating to| thing, as well as of reſpect to the perſon, by whoſe autho- 
the worſhip of the Gods, were diſpatched preferably to any | rity, or in whoſe favour it was drawn f,—[* Vid. Cie 
= other buſineſs *,- When the copſul had moved any point, | Philip. 3. 5. 89. x. 13. 14. Cic. Ep. Fam. 15. 6. It. 8. 
| with intent to have it debated and carried into a [decree, | 8. Midaleton, ibid. 1506, ſeq. ] > . DE 
| and had ſpoken upon it himſelf as long as he thought proper, When the ſenate appeared to be diſpoſed, and ready to pa 
| he proceeded to aſk the opinions of the other ſenators, ſe- | a decree, it was in the power of any one of the ten tribunes 
| verally by name, and in their proper order, beginning always] of the people to intercede, that is, to over-rule it. de 
3 with the conſulars, and going on to the prætorians, &c. It] the article INT ERC ESS1V. „ . 
| was the practice originally to afk the prince of the ſenate the In all caſes, where the determinations of the ſenate wer? 
firſt ; but that was ſoon laid aſide, and the compliment trans- | over-ruled by the negative of a tribune, of which there ate 
.* ferred to any other antient conſular, diſtinguiſhed by his in- | . numberleſs inſtances, if the ſenate was unanimous, or ge. 
tegrity and ſuperior abilities; till in the later apes' of the re-] nerally--inclined to the decree ſo inhibited, they uſually 
public, it became an eſtabliſhed” cuſtom to pay that reſpect paſſed a vote to the ſame; purpoſe, and in the ſame words, 
to relations, or particular friends, or to thoſe who were likely which was called an authority 4 the ſenate, and was enten 
| | to give an opinion the moſt favourable to their own views | into their journals. Cic. Ep. Fam. 1. 2. Liv. 4. 57. Vid 
| + and ſentimente on the queſtion" propoſed * But whatever | Dio. 55. 550. See SENATUS au#oritas. 4 |, 
3 order the conſuls obſerved, in aſking opinions on the firſt In order to deter any magiſtrate from acting faCtioully an 
Wo of January, when they entered into their office, they gene- arbitrarily, in affairs of importance, they often made it pat 
rally purſued the ſame through the reſt of the year. / Julius | of the decree, which they were going to enact, that if any 
Czfar indeed broke through this rule; for though he had] one attempted to obſtruct it, he ſhould be deemed to act 
. aſked-Crafſus the firſt, from the beginning of his'conſulſhip, | . againſt the intereſt of the republic s. Vet this clauſe ® 
| aa wi eee red 9f, gt AQ 2 1 ſed to app!) 
yet, upon the marriage of his daughter with Pompey, he] ſeldom any effect on the hardy tribunes, who. ul 
gave that priority to his ſon-ih-law, for which, however, their negative in defiance of it as freely, as on an) other 
he made an apology - to the ſenate . 't. 4. Gell. 1 — 7.4 more indifferent occaſion k. [c Cic. Ep. Fam. 88. ad At. 
v Ibid. ” Suet. Jul. Cæſar. 21. J. Gell. 4. 18. P . 2. Miduleton, ibid. p. 160, ſeq.] ] 785 
This honour of being aſked in an extraordinary manner, and], The faQious, and leaders of parties, had ſeveral arts of + 
preferably to all others of the ſume rank, though of fuperior | * ſtructing; or poſtponing a decree, by many pretexts and in 
nge or nobility, ſeems to have been ſeldom carried farther pediments which they could throw in its way. Sometime? 


— _ 


chan to four ot five diſtinguiſhed perſons of confular dig- the) alledged ſcruples of religion, that the auſpices were * 

nity *; and the reſt were afterwards aſked according to] favourable, or not rightly taken; which, if confirm At 
their ſeniority!-1And this methöd, as Has been ſaid,” was | the augurs, put a ſtop to the buſineſs for that day c 

-:obſeryed generally: throughout the yeat;' till the election of other Hoes: they urged ſome , pretended admonition rom 

the future conſus, Which was commonly held about che] the Sibylline books, which were then to be conſulted the 
month of Auguſt 5 from which time, it was the conſtant | interpreted to a ſenſe, that ſerved their purpoſe k Butt 

cuſtom to aſk» the opinions of the conſuls elect, preferably 

j 


Ld 
. 


to all others; till they entered into their office, 6n'the firſt | 
day of January 228 7.— * Ge. ad Attic. 1. 1 JON 4. 


" 


b Ol =[* Cie. finiſh the affair in that meeting: yet w en ſome of the mag 
Gelly 4. 10 .7 H Epiſt. Fam. 8. 4. Vid. It. in Phil. 5. turbulent magiſtrates were grolsly abuſing this right, 28%” 
b 31. Middleton, ibid. eee general inclination of the aſſembly, the ſenator by 
As the conſuls elect had this Abe gien ig peking ſometimes ſo impatient as to filence them, as it 4 
.' before: all the conſulars;"fo. che prietors, and tribunes elect, force, and to diſturb them in ſuch a manner, by 2 Ep. 
ſeem to have had the ſame, before'the reſt" of their particu- || mour and hiſſing, as to oblige them to deſiſt ',—[ (Be Cit, 
Er orden. Id. Salle." Bell. Cat. 51, 57. Gi. Ep. ad Fam: 10. 12. Dio: 29. P. 98. Cie. ad Fra. 2. > f 
Att. I. 1a. 27% It. Pigb. Annal. | | | 17. Gal | 
None were allowed to ſpeak till it eame to their turn, ex-“ ber 
-cepting the - magiſtrates, who ſeem to have had f jp PS. RT, Ton oY 
1 f h 0 a N 


. 
zug 


— 


an authentic copy of them was always depoſited in the pub- 


enact 6 | | 
and approved of by the ſenate n. This indeed continued to 


creed, and the people commanded ſuch and ſuch an act %.— 
In Dionyſ. Hal. I. 7. 38. Edit. Oxon. Middlet. of Rom. | 


from the time of the kings 
this muſt not be taken too ſtrictly. The ſenate generally 
had that number, or thereabouts, and upon any remarkable 


extraordinary creation. But as the number of the public 
magiſtrates increaſed with the increaſe of their 


might e ve whole number to about five hun- 

nd in this ſtatè it ſeems to have continued, till the 
ſubverſion of their liberty by Jul. Cæſar. For Cicero , in 
an account of a particular debate, in one of his letters to 


In antient Rome, a certain 


dee 
do haue been tlürty 


Tipſ. de M 

5 Thelen Vie 

|  antient; and were made te check the- forwar, ambition 

. | 0 2 forward 

EO — — all the eitizenwupon à level in che 
_ Purſuit. of urs. And:iLivy tells us, that L. Villlus, 


| — 573,-andiacquired Wr the furnaine of Annalis v. 


mon Ps « a4 a TY" 
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es that a certain number of ſenators was re- | 


f ired by law, as neceſſary to legitimate any act, and give 
— to a decree: yet there is nd certain number ſpecified 
b any of the old writers, except in one or two particular 
As. Middleton, ibid. p. 164, feq- 5 
The decrees of the ſmate were uſually publiſhed, and 
nly read to the people ſoon after they were paſſed; and 
-- treaſury of the city, or otherwiſe they were not confider- 
53 alot valid;; "Ofc, Phil. 5. 4. Tacit. Ann. 3. 51. 
Middleton, ibid. P- 166, ſeq. 8 1 Pg . \ 2 3k 1 
As to the force of theſe decrees it is difficult to define pre- 
ciſely what it was. It is certain that they were not con- 
ſidered as laws, but ſeem to have been deſigned originally 
th | 
fort « "rovifional force, till a law of the fame tenor ſhoy.d | 
be enacted in form by the people; for in all ages of the 


republic, no law was ever made, but by the general ſuffrage | 


of the people. Middleton, ibid. p. 107, ſeq. | 
Even Lan the kings, the collective body of the people 


was the real ſovereign of Rome, and the dernier reſort: in 


all caſes. But their power, though ſupreme and final, was 
yet qualified by this check, that they could not regularly 
any thing, which had not been previouſly conſidered 


be the general way of proceeding in all quiet and regular 


times, from the beginning of the republic to the end of it: 


and the conſtant ſtyle of the old writers, in their accounts 
of the public tranſactions, is, that the ſenate voted or de- 


Sen. p. I15. * Liv. 37. 35. Middleton, ibid. p. 117. 


SENATOR (Cycl. An antient Rome; the number of ſenators 


is commonly ſuppoſed to bave been limited.to three hundred, 
to that of the Gracchi. But 


deficiency, was filled up again to that complement by an 


dominions, ſo: the number of the ſenate, which was fupplied 


of courſe by: thoſe magiſtrates, muſt be liable alſo to ſame 


variation. Sylla, when it was particularly exhauſted, added 
three hundred to it at once from the equeſtrian order, which 


dred; 


Atticus, mentions four hundred and fifteen to have been 


f a at it, which he calls à full houſe . [o Ad Attic. | - .- 
I. I. 14. 1 Midulet. of Rom. Sen. p. 93, ſeq . 
n antient Rome e was required for a ſexator, |» 
: as15-often intimated: by the old writes though none _ 

"have expreſely ſignified what it was!: Phe legal age for en- 
ting into the military ſervice was ſettled, by Serbius Tul-“ 
ius, at ſeventeen years 8; and they were obliged, as Po- 
Iybius * tells us, to ſerve ten years in the wars, before they 

Could pretend to any civil magiſtraqy. This fixes the proper 


age of ſuing for the quæſtorſhip, or the firſt ſtep of honour, 


— to the twenty eighth year; and 4s, this office. gave an ad- 
miſfion into th enate, ſoi the generality . of the Jearned cem 


, "00 have givennthe ſame date to. tha fenatorian age. Some 
Vriters indeedy:ion,!the authority of Dion Caſſius, -havei|- 
: imagined it»to be twenty nue ears; ndt- reflecting Sa) 4. 


[4 


guſtus b his favourite, Mazxcenas Cot 1 Dr. Middleto 


"I en thirty years conmpleteit. 
-* Polyb:de Inſtit. rei milit; Lap ? 
ſtratib. Rom. 


derning the 


of 


people, was tlie firſt who introduced them, 
Ac. Phil. 5. 19. 


ee eien re 
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income, but: the; 


Aug. caps 5 3 Middleton, / ibis 
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ound-work, or preparatory ſtep to a law, with a| 
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Dion mentions it cher as. regulation only, propoſeil fo Au- 
b ; 20 Mi n takes | 
torian-age,: which, wäg the fine with *the;/enatorian,'|- ſeq 

| 14 4. Gel. 10. 28. * 1 
Middleton of Rom. Sen. p. 96. ] SENATUS, au 
age of magiſtrates were not very 
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There was ſome law alſo ſubſiſting from the earlieſt, times, 
concerning the extraction and de ene of ſenators, injoining 
that it ſhould always be ingenuous ; and. as their morals 
were to be clear from all vice, ſo their birth likewiſe from 
any ſtain of baſe blood. In conſequence of which, when 
Appius Claudius, in his cenſorſhip, attempted to introduce 
the grandſons of freed ſlaves into the ſenate, they were all 
immediately turned out again. Middleton, ihid. p. 104. 


Theſe are ſome of the laws by which the cenſors were ob- 


© Cic. ibid. 3. 26. Middleton, ibid. p. 17 
d 


and the knights, who wore a much narrower ſtripe of the 
ſame colour, and in the ſame manner z. The faſhion alſo 


or. fat. 1. b. 28. Middlet. ibid.] 


4 


Conſals, pratars, =diles, . tribunes, Ec, during the year of 


1 


alreaiy berne thoſe offices, uſed to-aflift at the public feſtivals 
and. qlemnities L Cic, poſt. red. in Sen. $. 


e Phil 
en, ibid. p. 176, 
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are theſe, The flower is of 


floſculous kipe,' being ages 


L | compoſed ; Es Ty ICT. 
del into many , ind contained in 


ſed of 
nents at the ends, ne PNEatNed 1 
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e end, which, as the ſeed comes to maturity, ufually turn 
downwards and backwards. The floſcules ſtand on em- 


*-bryos, which finally ripen into ſeeds, winged with down. 
The ſpecies of groundſel, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
"-are theſe. 1. The common fmall groundſel. 2. The taller 
; 8 with ragwort leaves. 3. The tall, large-leaved 
American growndſel. And 4. the American groundſel with 
bluiſh purple flowers. Tourn. Inſt. p. 456. i 
The common groundſel, taken in a ſtrong infuſion, is an 
emetic. It is preſcribed in ſmaller doſes in dropſies, jaun- 
© tices, and hemorrhages. Externally it is uſed in ointments 
1 cutaneous foulneſſee ns. 
ECTA anguium, the exuviæ, or floughs of ſerpents. The 
| ſhakes caſt their whole ſkin, and with it were ſuppoſed to 
caſt off their age, and be born anew; whence the name of 
theſe talt ſkins. A decoction, or infuſion of theſe; is recom- 
©.” mended by medical writers againſt pains of the ears and eyes; 
'” and ſome ſuperſtitious people recommend it to women; to 
wy tye about their waſtes, to prevent miſcarriages, and about 
© their thighs, in time of labour, to haſten delivery. 
SENEKA, rattl:ſnake-root. This is a root lately brought into 
ulſe among us, and which ſeems to deſerve very great regard. 
It is the root of a ſpecies of pohgala, or milkwort, diſtin- 


*” guiſhed by Gronovius, in his Flora Virginica, under the 
name of the erect polygala with a ſimple ſtalk, with oval 
ſeayes pointed at the end, and with an erect cluſter of flow- 
ers. We generally call it the rattleſnake-root, and the French, 
from the place whence it comes, Seneta. See POLYGALA, 
Tze root is perennial,” the thickneſs of it is generally about 

that of a man's little finger. It is four or five inches, or 

more, in length, and is variouſly contorted and twiſted, 


and with a membranaceous rim running all along it. It 
is yellowiſh on the outſide, and white within; very acrid, 
and ſomewhat bitter to the taſte, and has ſomewhat of an 
aromatic flavour. From this root ariſe numerous ſtalks, all 
ſimple, and without branches; ſome lie on the ground, others 
ſtand eret. Theſe are ten or twelve inches high, when full 
grown. The leaves ſtand alternately on the ſtalks, and the 
4 bee are white, and perfectly like thoſe of our own kinds 
Dr. Tennent, who brought over a vaſt quantity of this root 
from America ſome years ago, and took great pains to in- 
troduce it into practice, praiſes it very largely as a diuretic, 
© a diaphoretic, and an alexipharmic, and a very powerful 
-  attenuant and reſolvent. He fays it will ſometimes vomit 


and p ge. 5 ATE | : 
Indians firſt taught the uſe of it to the Europeans: 


. 


they eſteem it a ſovereign remedy againſt the bite of the 
* "rattleſnake ; and Dr. Tennent afſures us that he ſaw two 
© perſons, who had been bitten by this creature in the month 
of July, when its poiſon is molt fatal, perfectly reſtored to 
health by it. 7ͤͤĩ˙] A 21008 Ob et:; | 
le afterwards gave it in pleuriſies and peripneumonies with 
3 peat ſucceſs, and in all other caſes where the blood is in- 
_ *- Tpiflated. If the firſt doſes of it provoke a vomiting, it is 
not at all the worſe, except in caſes in which the patient is 
very weak; and in ſuch this effect is eaſily prevented, by 
1 ſome of the teſtaceous powders with it. 


iving 
fa pleuriſies it is beſt to take away ten ounces of blood, be- 


* ' 
* 


. 


fore the entering on the uſe of the medicine; in other caſes |. 
no precaution is required, but it is to be given in powder, | 


or tincture, in white wine, and the ordinary drink, during 
the uſe of it, ſhould be marſhmallow tea. Gronov. Flora 
nent s Eſſay on the Pleuriſ. 5 


but Dr. Tennent prefers the decoction, having obſerved it 
do give relief ſooner than the powder does. The doſe of the 
poonfuls of the decoction, prepared by boiling three ounces 
of the root bruiſed'in a quart of water to near the half. 
is root in the rheumatiſm, dropſy, and gout, in which laſt 
-* "difeaſe; he fays, he has given it with ſucceſs. See his letter 


">. rh 


concernin e Seneka, or rattieſua le- rt. 
Meſſrs. Lemery, Du Hamel, and Juffieu, vouch for the 
good effects the Seneta- root in pleuriſies, and other in- 


*-, flammatory diſeaſes. Mem. de l' Acad. des Scienc. 1739. 


SENEMEBI, in zbology, the name of a ſpecies of 
| ED more commonly known by the name iguans. See 
zan 7 n e 
SENESCHALLO et mareſballo quod non teneant placita de li- 
bDiero tenemento, a writ, directed to the ſteward and marſhal 
df England, inhibiting them to take izahce of an ac- 
tion in their court that 
I). Blount, Cotvel. 
.- called the bonana- tree; or muſa fruttu breviore, Jonſ. Dendr. 


à a ſenſitive fluid as the principle that preſerves animals from 


and divides into many branches, furniſhed with ſmall fibres, | 


concerns a KNeg. Orig. 185, 


ian 


_ 


corruption, and to which we owe our ſenſatidn and motion. 


 _ * This animal fui@'paſſes in the proper nervous tubes to the 


| 


organs of motion, but is contained in the fibro 
the nerves to become an organ of ſenſation. This ſenſtt 

| fluid is, according to Mr. Le Cat, capable of th Fave 
is ſo modified by the ganglions, that what is lo 


- undertakings, not to ſay abſurd. | 
SENSITIVE plant. This is an herb ſufficient] 


with admiring the fact, 


Its ſenſation is extremely delicate, and its 
which runs along its middle, is as it were a hinge, on which 


roughier, 
preſſion, and cloſes up in 


meaſure approach toward each other, and 
8 of their-pedicles with the main rib, or ſtalk of the compli 
Virgin. 1 80. Geoffroy, Mat. Med. Vol. 2. p. 140. Ten- | 
A = OY OT compoſed of theſe two motions. 
This medicine may be given either in powder or decoction; | 
leaves on the ſame rib feel its influence-on each fide, 
| e reliet JOOT Cloſe in the ſame manner with the ſingle: pair in the fit 
powder is thirty five grains, and he gives at once three 


it: and if the touch be yet more hard and rough, 
branches have the ſenſation propagated to them, 
themſelves to the main ſtem, or 
ſimple 


Theſe three motions of | 
of three diſtinct and ſenſible articulations ; the 
the ſingle leaf to its 


the 
W | balves of the leaf upon their rib, which ought: allo * 
by which ſome authors have | p . Gmilar tic 
7H p. 143. : | | 3y þ A erte | Theſe motion are wbolly independent on one 
SENSITIVE (Ojet)=Sanorrtyz fluid. Some have inagined WY f 
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us coats of 


inking, and 


d . 
part, is capable of being impreſſed by the obj ged in each 


, ect 
each organ. And from the doctrine concerning e a 
fluid, he endeavours to account for moſt operations rx 
are generally ſaid to depend on the ſoul. Med. Eq Edi "; 
Abrid. Vol. 2. p. 481. _ Ye 7 18 
But all theſe attempts to account for ſenſation 
from the properties of matter, ſeem to be 


and thought, 
very deſperate 


k . 
world for its remarkable property of 1 in ” 
touch, and giving ſigns, as it were, he 


Mn Ut. of animal life, Phi. 

loſophers in general Os, however, contented —.— 
without giving themſel 

ble about the cauſe. | S 'E tre Vee. GUY Thu 


Mr. Hook indeed has made ſome conjectures about it: b. 
the greateſt light, that has been given — the thi 2 
the inquiries which Meſſrs. Du Fay and D 


ng, is from 


inqu | u Hamel, gen- 
tlemen of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, —8 


gather, _ afterwards gue — on different ſhrubs, 
or at different times t each mi 

the errors of the other. e 
The ſtructure of the ſenſitive plant is this. From the lar 
ſtems,” or main branches of the whole, there part off ſever 
other leſſer ones, and from theſe there go off others fill 
leſs, which by way of diſtinction may be called the ribs of 
the leaves, as they ſerve to ſupport a number of leaves ar- 
ranged on each fide, and ſtanding on ſhort pedicles in pairs 
over againſt one another. Several other plants have theſe 
ſort of compound leaves, as the caſſia, colutea, and the like; 
and all theſe ſhut their leaves together at night, and open 


them again in the morning, in the ſame manner as the 


ſenſitive plant does. This periodical opening and ſhutting 
of the leaves is therefore common to many plants, not pe. 
culiar to the ſenſitive plant; but the marvel in this is, that 
beſide having this motion periodical and regular, it is to be 
brought on at other times, and by accidents, there requiring 
no more than the touching the 
leaves at any time of the day, which it ſoon afterwards na- 
turally opens again. This is peculiar to this plant, and ie. 
ſembles the action of an animal which had been injured or | 
frighted. A cloſe obſervation alſo of the manner in which 


this is performed, will give many hints toward the finding 
its cauſe. It is a very difficult thing to touch the leaf f : 


vigorous ſenſitive plant 10 lightly, as not to make it cloſe. 
rib or nete, 


the two halves of the leaf move when they turn up on being 
touched, till they ſtand erect, and by that means meet one 
another. The 1 touch imaginable gives this motion 
to the ſide of the leaf which is. touched, which is commi- 


nicated immediately to the other ſide, or half, and tbe/ 


move together z and if the touch have been a very litte 
thagpolite leaf on the ſame rib receives the in- 
the ſame manner with that wich 
nch, „ 
Nor is this all; for when the two ſides of each of thi 
leaves move upwards, the pedicle of each half moves. 


wards at the ſame time, and by this means they in ſone 


make the angles 


— 


leaf, leſs than before; and the total motion of each lea' 
arrangeme at of 
and il 


If the touch be ſtill rougher, the whole 


cedent inſtance: and if the touch be yet ſtronger than this 


the rib itſelf feels it, and attempts to cloſe in its V7” 


— 


| | moving itſelf upwards toward the branch from which * 
The doſe is repeated every ſix hours. He is alſo fond off 


rodiced, juſt as the ſingle pedicles of the leaves did to 


the vel 


a 
of the ſhrub, 2 


leaves did before to cheir n Pete fro 
branch; ſo that the whole plant in this ſtate forms iſe 0 
e — 6 pmeeran figure, into a ſort of unt the 
indric one. T __ which. has, of all other 
teſt effect upon this plant, is a ſhaking one. 
R 
ird that of the branch to 
motion of all which, is the cloſing 


ty 
The primary w be 
ned in a ſimilar manner, and by a fir | 

This, however, is much leſs viſible than be cg; 
i 

It ſhould. appeal 2. 
band 
whole motion >. 
alſo; Ju 4e 


On. 


* 4 


: 


t to make it cloſe its 
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5 — as to affect them only, and make them apply 


themſ to the trunk, while the leaves feel nothing of 
: the 1 but this cannot. be; unleſs the branches are ſo 
a — to touch any other part of the plant in their 
pa age ; becauſe if they do, they immediately become af- 


them: it is plain hence, that the agitation of the plant by 
. — the ſtrokes given by the large and haſty drops 
of rain, are what cauſe the contraction. . 

By whatever accident the plant has been made to cloſe its 
leaves, it always regularly opens them again afterwards. This 


the more leſs or vigorous and healthy ſtate of the plant: 
+ ſometimes this is done in ten minutes, ſometimes. it requires 
half an hour. And the manner is not leſs different than the 
time; for ſametimes the leaves unfold, themſelves firſt, and 
- ſometimes the branches, whereas ſometimes all is done at 
once, and the whole plant ſeems in motion at a time. 

In endeavouring to account for the motions of this plant, 
ttheſe gentlemen have conjectured that they are performed by 
means of a ſort of very nice and fine hinges, which com- 


- lender cords, which occaſion them to act as we fee when 
the plant is ſufficiently diſturbed, and theſe cords ſhaken ;| 
and what gives a ſtrong probability to this conjecture is, 


motion as regularly and vigorouſly, as thoſe which are freſh 


- - evaporating, and the parenchymatous ſubſtance of the leaves! 
drying up, theſe more ſolid. parts, the lines and cordages, 


42 theſe 
performed in theſe as in the 


be the caſe, were it owing to the juices. 


at night and morning, are not ſo ſined but that they are va- 
- Table alſa, according to circumſtancæs of place, tempera- 

ture, c. In the month. of Auguſt. a ſenſitive plant was 
carried in a pot out of: its uſual place into a dark cave, the 
motion that it received in the carriage ſhut up its: leaves, 
and they did not open till four naſterwards. 

At this time they became moderatel/ open, hut; were after- 
wards ſubje& to no chan 6&3: at night or morning, but re- 
- mained three days and nights, With their leaves ini the ſſame 
maderately r open ſtate. At the endnof. this time they mere 
; broughit out again into the air, and there recovered their 
natural periodical motions; ſhutting every ni 
- Ing every morning, 
not been in this forced ſtate 3 and while in the cave; it was 
obſerved to de very little leſs affected with the touch chan 
D when * the open air. nai de gun i un 
Repeated experiments have prov at i 
"theta FRE 2 proved, that it 
of the ni 
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TT) the heat of the 
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2 on ſhutting its leahes. 8 17 3111 % 007 
* The moſt probable conjecture 
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confirmed by this; 
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that they can fall to the trunk without ſuffer- | 


Winds and heavy rains cauſe the ſenſſtive plants to 
| ſhut up their leaves, while eaſy ſhowers do not at all affect. 


. however requires different times, according to ſeveral circum- 


.. ſtances, as the time of the day, the ſeaſon of the year, and | 


municate one with another by means of very minute and] 


that the decayed and dying leaves of the plant perform this 
and full of juice. It ſeems plain, that while the juices: are | | 


.. retain their figure ; and conſequently, if it is by. means of | - 
that the motion is always performed, it will be as well 
eſher Jeaves 3 which could not 
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a candle, or by a burning glaſs, or by touching it with hot 
iron, it cloſes up in a moment; and che oppoſite leaf does 
the ſame, and after that the whole ſeries of leaves on each 
ſide the rib, then the rib itſelf, then the branch, all do the 
ſame, if the burning has been in a ſufficient degree. This 
proves that there is a very nice communication between all 
the parts. of the plant, by means of which the burning; 
which only is applied to the extremity of one leaf, diffuſes 
its influence through every part of the ſhrub; : 
If a drop of aquatottis. be carefully laid upon à leaf of the 
ſenſitive plant, ſo as not to ſhake it in the leaſt, the leaf 
doꝛes not begin to move till the acrid liquor corrodes the 
ſubſtance of it; but at that time, not only that particular 


leaf, but all the leaves placed on the ſame fib, cloſe them- 


ſelves up. The vapour of burning ſulphur has alſo this ef- 
fect on many leaves at once, according as they are more or 
leſs expoſed to, it; but a bottle of very acrid and ſulphure> 
ous ſpirit of vitriol, placed under the branches unſtopped, 
produces no ſuch effect. The wetting the leaves with ſpirit 
of wine, has been obſerved alſo to have no effect, nor the 
rubbing dil of almonds over them; though this laſt applica» 
tion deſtroys many plants.  . n 
A branch of the plant was cut auiay longitudinally, till only 
a third part of the ſubſtance remained, yet it communicated ' 
the effects of the touch, in the ſame manner as before, to 
thoſe branches which aroſe lower on the ſnrub. The tranſ- 
piration of the plant being retarded, is of no effect as to its 
periodical opening and cloſing ; for one kept under a cloſe 
glaſs bell ſhuts and opens as regularly, night and morning; 
as when it ſtands in an open green-houſe. A branch. of it 
put into the exhauſted receiver of an air? pump, is found to 
haue its force of opening and eloſing up much; impaired, but 
not wholly taken off. * de P Acad, des Scienc. Par, 1736. 
SEPHIROS,' a word uſed. by Paracelſus, and his followers . td 
(expreſs; a ſort of dry and hard impoſtume;. or kind of ſpu- 
rien feurhius.); 4 053 30 5152 |; ok 
SEPHIROTH; a Hebrew word ſi 
the cabbaliſts — of pl 
pars ME ciente; ! d off 55 | wal To altit. 
The knowledge of, the. ſephiroth is hot acquired- but with 
much ſtudy and labour, and is the higheſt ſtep of the con- 
templative theology. They reckon up ten ſepbirot ia; ck 
re ſometimes: repreſented; by ten different eircles, included 
in each other; and/ſometines by the . of a tree, pretty 
much like what, in the ſchools, they call Porphyry's treg to 
hem the different categories of ens or being. Gaim. Bich 
Bibl. in oe. 2.42, ales In em ee not ors] 
SE PIACE, in the Italian. muſic, ſignifies that the part it is 
joined to may be repeated, or not, at pleaſure. 
SEPS, in zoology, the, name of a very peculiar animal of he 
:i lizard:kind, but ſeeming; as if of a middle: nature between 
.: that genus and the ſnakes, and appearing rather a ſerpent | 
with feet than a lizard. See Tab. of Quadrupeds and Ser- 
1: ents, Na. 31... nao. ni AAIHAC 
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SEPTANA; 2 word uſed-by :ahe antiont-phyfigians | 
tenaty fever, or one that performs its regular peri 
1 hon non 7 96? 0g ig est 361 vs 
SEPT ARIM, in natural hiſtory, the name; ot a 
oſpla; called by ſome ludus Halmontii, and by; .£ 
e wanne en |. Then, are defined. to, be] follile ) 
„ipflamable, nor, lub n water, Naturally fn 
1-:::detabhedhnales of a-mederately firms | 
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The — of a beautiful qwiſh green, _ the fol 0 

breaſt. The belly is white, and the ve ſome oblong 

- blackiſh ſpots. : tail, and long feathers of the 

are black, and a-little greeniſh. at their = of the win, 

beak is very thick, ſtrong, and: ſhort, andi is very ſhary at 
and ſings very ſweetly. Oger, 


de-Avibus; Aldrovand. de Avib. lib. 18. cap. 20. 
SERMOCINATION, ſermucinatio, in rhetoric, denotes dic. 


courſe in | general, whether held by a perſon alone, or in 
company, and is the ſame with what is called dialogiſm. See 
the article Diaz. ots Mm; 


{SERTEGER, in the manege, was uſed to denote the 
a horſe in a ſerpentine way, or in a trend wich waved un. 


_— like the poſture of a erpent's body; 3. 1 is now become 
[SERPENT FENT, (Cul K in gen 


in zoology, the: name egen of 
deſines to be creatures breathing 
Ip means of lungs, hams only one-ventricle in the heart, 
having no feet, and having a long body, covered wil 
ſcales;'. Fo which he adds, that in cold ſeaſons they ean 
bear hunger a N The greater part of the ſerpent 
_ daſs are poiſonous, and dangerous in their bite, leaving a 
miſchievous liquor in the wound made by their tooth, which 
mixing by this means immediately with the blood, is of fi- 
tat conſequence; though the whole creature may be eaten 
 with' ſafety; or even the poiſonous liquor, which does this 
| miſchief in the wound, taſted? without hart. 
Notwithſtanding that. ferpents reſpirs: by means of lung, 
chey do not — in and difcharge their breath by ſuch. ſhort 
intervals eas other animals, but what they have once inſpired 
_ will-ferve them à long time; for as they are of a cold na- 
ture, and their naturally vital warmth very ſmall, 
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they do hot (require ſuch an eternally rene weed . — of 
that pabulum of vital heat, as thoſe which: have more of it; 
a and us with us they tit thalf the year torpid, and half dead, 
their vital warmth at that — po fire ſmothered under 
aſhes, barely exiſts, and” needs perhaps no more air chan 
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the ſnake is 


SERPENS rubeſcens, the red ſerpent fiſh, in ichthyography, the 


It reſembles the common ſnake in figure, and is of a fine 


SERPENT. tones, 


A them of 


 Aiſtance'of a microſeo 


2 buffalo; which it deſtroyed in = 2 
ibed, though it was a long time about it, an 
an reed to have . to the method of tying it up 


inſt which it broke its bones ſeverally, with 
ty Vat 9 heard to a great diſtance. - When the crea- 


ture had thus deſtroyed its prey, it continued breaking of | 


nes, till there was not one left whole in the body, 
= _ whole reſembled a ſhapeleſs maſs of matter.. 
The jaws and throat of this, and of the other ſerpent kind, 
though ſmall and narrow, are prodigiouſly extenſible, and 
made ſo by nature for the ſwallowing theſe morſels. The 
when the prey lay in this ſtate before it, licked it all 
and covered it thick with its ſaliva, and that ſo re- 
carcaſe looked as if daubed over 


ſnake, 
Over, 
gularly, that the whole 
with glue. one | a 
extent, and ſucked in the head of the prey, and continu- 
ing inceſſantly ſucking, at length drew down the whole 


Thi is a work of time, and very often two or three days 

are employed in it. And when the animal is thus got down, 

ſwelled and bloated up all over with it, and is 
no longer in a ſtate of offending, or even of defending itſelf, 
or ſo much as running away; and the people of the places 
where this ſpecies is common, well know this, and find it 
an eaſy thing to deſtroy them in this ſtate, and are very 
happy when they catch one, as their fleſh is a very delicate 
food. Ephem. Germ. Ann. 12. Obſ. 7. | 

SERPENS marinus, ſea ſerpent, the name of a fiſh of the eel 
kind, uſually of five or ſix feet in length, and a furrowed 
body, continuing all the way of the ſame thickneſs, till 
near the tail. See Tab. of Fiſhes, Ne 12. 
Its back is of a duſky yellow, and its belly a ſhining blue. 
Its ſnout is long, lender, and pointed, and the opening of 
its mouth extremely large. Near the end of the under jaw 
it has four or five large and ſharp teeth, which bend back- 
wards, the reſt of the teeth are very ſmall, and ſtand cloſe 
together. At the very extremity of the upper jaw it has 
four very large teeth, and all the reſt are ſmall, and like 
thoſe in the under one ; but the largeſt teeth of all are placed 
in a row, in the middle of the palate. It hay only one pair 
of fins, which are placed near the gills. The openings of 


the gills are at a conſiderable diſtance from the head, and 


it is marked with dotted lines down its ſides. It is common 
in the Mediterranean, and its fleſh is very fine taſted, but 
full of ſmall bones. Willugbby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 108. 


name of a fiſn, properly of the tænia kind. 

ſtrong red in colour, and marked with oblique lines all 
down the fides, and long ones from the gills to the tail, one 
on each fide. Its mouth is but ſmall, and its teeth ſharp 


and ſerrated z- and it has all over its back a number of fine | 


capillaments, ſet at diſtances from one another, even to the 
tail, and the ſame on the belly. Its tail ends in a ſingle fin. 
Aldrovand. de Piſc. lib. 3. cap. 28. 187 | 
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This done, it opened its jaws to a monſtrous | 


particles, in | an quantity, whence che pe- 
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grow, and are formed where they are; and attempts to prove 
it by affirming, that they have an actual increaſe in ze 
there in a little time, and that not only if left in their beds, 
but if taken out, and put into a glaſs of the water, This 
is an opinion wholly different from the received one at pre- 
ſent in the world, and perhaps will be found erroneous on 
farther trials. Act. Erudit. 1727. p. 140. 


SERPENS terrenus, the earth ſerpent, a name given by ſome 


of the chemical writers to nitre. It was Oy given to 
the nitre of the antients, a ſalt very different from that 

which we call nitre, but it has ſince been applied alſo to that 
ſalt. | 


SERPENTS tongues, The iſland of Malta abounds with glo/- 


ſepetre, or the petrified teeth of ſharks, which, from their 
reſemblance to a tongue, are by: the vulgar ſuppoſed to be 
the tongues of ſerpents turned into ſtone by ſome miracle of 
St. Paul, when he wes there. This ifland abounds not 
only with theſe, but with bufonitz, and vaſt numbers of. 
other remains of ſea productions. "Theſe things, notwith- 
ſtanding their perfect reſemblance of the ſame bodies now 
found recent in the mouths of living fiſhes, Ic. are by ſome 
ſuppoſed never to have been real parts of fiſhes, but to 
have been formed where they now lie by ſome luſus of na- 
ture, or plaſtic ſeeds, This, however, is an idle and ab- 
ſurd opinion; and Aguſtino Scilla, who has written at large 
on the foſſils of this iſland, gives a very rational account of 


their being the real remains of animals, which, according 


ſubſide, And though there are found ang. 


to his ſyſtem, it is no way wonderful to find there. The 
univerſal deluge has doubtleſs been of power to bring all the 
foſſils we find into the places where we now ſee them bu- 
ried, even in the midſt of quarries of ſtone, in the middle 
of inland countries; but in regard to the iſland of Malta, 
which ſo abounds with them at this time, he ſuppoſes that 
long ſince the time of the creation, and even without the 
afiffance of the general deluge, it may. have been formed out 
of the ſea, and that it appears plainly to have been at firſt 
no other than a maſs of ſoft mud, with an immenſe number 
of ſea ſhells, teeth of fiſhes, and other remains of ſea ani- 
mals, mingled among it; and that theſe ſubſiding as low as 


they could among that thickening matter, have made the 


iſland what we now find it, that is, a heap of earth with 
theſe things, in vaſt quantities, buried in it, and that at 
different depths, but principally. not far from the ſurface. 
Philoſ. Tranſ. No 219. p. 182. | „ 
That this collection of matter was occaſioned by a flood of 
ſome kind, is highly probable, but it is not neceſſary to 
have recourſe to Noahs flood for it, though that might as 
well cauſe it as any other; but it might alſo be formed by 
an irruption of the ocean into the Mediterranean, or by an 
inundation of the Tuſcan ſea driven by vehement winds, or 
any other means, that way: and when the origin of this 
iſland is thus allowed, it is not to be wondered at, that an 


| 2 of the refuſe parts of animals, inhabitants of thoſe 


waters, ſhould be left in the places where they had time to 


theſe teeth, 


c. in the iſland of ells, of ſuch 


alta, great quantities of 


ſpecies as are not natives of thoſe ſeas, this is no objection 
to the opinion; ſince it is well known that the winds when 


vaſt way in water. 


” 


violent, as they probably were about the time of the forma- 
tion of that iſland, will bring ſuch. light» bodies as ſhells a 


It is a common obſervation, that the eaſt, and! ſouth-eaſt 
winds, bring to the coaſt of Calabria great quantities of 
beautiful ſhells, none of which are found living in the ſeas 
thereabout. The byfonite, or toadſtones of Malta, are 


plainly the grinder teeth of the lupus and ſargus dentex, as 


alſo of the aurata, and ſeveral other fiſh, which have ſuch 


round teeth in the hinder part of their jaws. The ſhells 


found in this iſland, and other places, are fo plainly thoſe 
of once living animals, that the remains of the body of, the 
fiſh is plainly to be diſtinguiſhed in ſome of them; and in 


.. others the lamellæ are laid together, and coated over one an- 


— 


* 


9 "ves 


Philoſ. Tranſ. N 219. p. 186. 1 88 3% en 
It is objected, that theſe ſhells are produced in the places 
where they lie, becauſe they are found in great cluſters to- 
gether, all of the ſame kind; but this is no material objec- 
tion, but is eaſily ſolved. upon the common principles: for 


hey lie immerſed in a4 K 
if we ſuppoſe a number of diſſimilar bodies, ſeveral of eyery . 


other, in the very ſame manner as in the, recent ſhell. fiſh, 


\ T5 
* * 


0 
1 52 


kind, to be ſuſpended in the ſame. quantity of water, ind 


matrix, and eaſily crumble to coe of che game nature will, in a great I get 
In a piece of (this ſtone, of the || 5 


5 theſe folil; anf az et is common to-find thirty, or more of 5 
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that water be put in motion, we ſhall ſee them all confuſ- 


— blended together, While the motion is violent, but they 
will 


ag that hecomes more calm, ſeparate themſelves, and 


ge- 
Thus 


| at in 2 large tub of water they. would naturally 
each parcel ſubſide together in different parts of the bottom; 
NN 
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It is to be added alſo, that theſe ſhells have ſubſided, not in] tiſed into one another in ſuch a manner, that a man ma 
water, but in a thicker fluid, compoſed of mud and water, | eaſily tell which belongs to each fide, which lie near nd 
and this has kept them more aſunder than common water throat, and which near the front of the mouth; and where. 
alone would have done; and we ſhall find, on examining] as in a ſhark's mouth, the teeth on the left fide will not 6+ 
© the bowels of the earth, that though the ſhells, in the ſame | on the right, nor thoſe above ſerve below, but that on ſeein 
- maſs of earth, or ſtone, are generally principally of one a recent tooth, a perſon of judgment will be able to fy 
kind, yet they are neither always ſo, nor perfectly ſo, but | what part of the mouth it belonged to; ſo in the foſſie 
© that often they are confuſedly blended 2 other kinds, | ſhark's teeth, or glaſſopetræ, there is not any one which may 
and more often have ſome few of other ſpecies blended | not be referred to the particular part of the mouth of the 
among them; as a few cockle-ſhells might be among the 18 animal, and could have belonged to no other. Aguſ. 
pebbles, in the familiar inſtance mentioned above, and by | tins Scilla, de Petrifac. 1 | 
ſome particular accidents, even in that caſe, the whole ſet SERPENT INE, in natural hiſtory, a name given by later 
of bodies, excepting the very lighteſt, might happen to be | authors to the marbles which the antients called oÞbite 
- blended together. = | from their ſpots reſembling thoſe of ſerpents. See the article 
"The mountains of Sicily afford ſome few gleſſopetre; or | OPniTEs. Fo thn | | 
-* Jnaſkes-tongugs, but they are few in number, and 'worſe pre- SERPENTINE, (Cycl.) in the manege. A horſe is (aid to 
pared than thoſe of the iſland of Malta; which is probably | have a ſerpentine tongue, if it is always friſking and moy. 
dying to 6 ground of thoſe mountains being leſs like-| ing, and ſometimes paſſing over the bit, inſtead of Keeping 
ly to receive the refuſe of the ſea, and its ſoil, which is] in the void ſpace, called the liberty of the tongue. 
fſandy, being leſs fitted to preſerve them when there, than SERPYLLUM, mother of thyme, in botany, the name of 2 
' the mar}, of which the iſland of Malta conſiſts. | nr of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The 
The echini marini, or ſea eggs, and their ſpecies, which] flowers and ſeeds are the fame with thoſe of the common 
are very frequent among the /zrpents-tongues of Malta, all| thyme, but the ſtalks are lower, leſs hard, and leſs woody, 
lie upon the ſurface of the ground, or near it; whereas the The ſpecies of ſerpyllum, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, 
© "'gleſſopetrg lie deeper, though at no great depth. This is a] are theſe. 1. 'The broad-leaved hairy /erpyllum. 2, The 
5 1 of all theſe things having been really 'aninial | common, large ſerpyllum with purple flowers, 3. The com- 
ies, and having floated in the mud, of which that iſland | mon large ſerpyllum with white flowers, 4. The common 
was formed; for in this it could not be otherwiſe, but that leſſer ferpyllum. 5. The common leſſer ſerpyllum with white 
the gloſſopetre, or ſexpents-tongues, being heavy, would ſub-| flowers. 6. The common ſmall ſerpyliver with flowers vi- 
- fide in the water, while the light ſhells of theſe other ani-| riegated with green and white. 7. The common ſmall /r- 
mals would float on, or near the ſurface. - Ny: plium with woolly heads. 8. The citron-ſcented /erpyllun, 
The opinion of theſe bodies growing from ſeminal princi- |. 9. The latger citron-ſcented /erpyllum. 10. The narrow-leay- 
ples, is alſo greatly weakened by the ſituation of them in] ed. ſmooth ſerpyllum. 11. The narrow-leaved hairy ſerpyllun, 
the earth. ff they grew from ſeeds, as plants, we ſhould | 12. The loweſt thyme-leaved ſerpyllum. Tourn. Inſt. p. 10). 
doubtleſs ſee them; like plants, all bending one way, the. For the medicinal virtues of mother of thyme, ee the article 
points of all upwards, and their roots downward ; but on the THYMus. e 0 Tay 993 ae 
- contrary, both in the iſland of Malta and elſewhere, theſe | SERRA-p7/crs, in zoology, a name given by many authors to 
things are found in the moſt different directions imaginable; the piffrrs, or faw-fiſh. Rondelet, p. 114. See the article 
| ſome with their bottoms upwards, ſome downwards, ſome | - PISTRIs. ki art Ted. hou, 
Horizontal, and others in all the intermediate angles. Some | SERRA is alſo a name given by Pliny: to a ſpecies of the baliſtes, 
have ſuppoſed the gloſſopetre, in particular, to grow from] called by the 17 of writers fcolopax. It is diſtin- 
roots in the earth, becauſe they uſually have roots different | guiſhed by Artedi by the name of the bali/fes with two ſpine 
from the other parts, and becauſe they-ftick very firmly in] in the place of the belly fins, and one behind the anus, 
the earth at theſe roots, but are very eaſily looſened in any SERRATA, a name given by ſome of the Roman authors to 
-* other part. It is certain indeed that theſe parts, at the bot- | the plant which the Gauls, according to Pliny, had named 
tom of the'ghſſopetre, are their roots, and that their ſpungy | betonica, and which the Greeks called cefrum pſuchrotripom, 
texture was intended for their taking in nouriſnment; but and priorites. This was evidently the ſame plant with our 
this was their'uſe when in the head of the fiſh, not when] ſerratula, or ſaw-wort. But beſide this there was another plant 
in the earth; and the reaſon of their adhering more firmly] called by this name, and which, according to Pliny, wa 
to the earth in this; than in any other part, is only chat they] the chemedrys or germander of the Greeks, He ſays that the 
are more ſpungy and porous here; and that in-othet parts, | chamedrys of the Greeks was a plant called 'by the Latins 
where they are ſmooth and even; the earth can have no] trixago, and by ſome chamedrope and teucrion. He adds, 
hold of them; but where they are thus! rough, as chey ſub- that it had leaves like thoſe of mint in ſhape, but reſen- 
ſided with a moiſt earth like mud about them, they natu- bling thoſe of the oak in their colour and diviſion, and that 
rally become connected ſtrongly to it in drying, as part of | the lower was purple. He adds, that the leaves were © 
it was received into their pores, and not broken from the] nicely: ſerrated at the edge, that it was ſuppoſed men had 
reſt, till by forcing them out afterwards. Philoſ. Tranſ.] taken the idea of a ſaw from ten. 
Ne 219. p. 189. l f This author is not however to be abſolutely depended upon, 
Some affirm that the gloſſopetre are natural cryſtaltizations| and though he here expreſsly ſays that this ſerrata 1s the 
of falt, and that to this their regular figure is owing; but ſame-with the chamædrys of the Greeks, yet he ſeems to fun 
it is to be anſwered, that their figure is not ſo regular as away from this aſſertion in his deſcription, and to make t 
_ ---theſe objectors ſeem to ſuppoſe, but that there are as many the ſame with the other ſerrata. Dioſcorides ſays nothing 
different ſhapes of them as there are of teeth, in the different of che chamædrys, but that its leaves were ſmall. And» 
parts of the jaw of the ſame ſhark, or in the jaws of different much more probable that the world ſhould take the ide of 
' ſpecies of ſharks now found living; and if they were cryſ-| a ſaw from the leaves of, the ſerratula, than from thoſe 
-  tallizations of ſalt, the whole cryſtallization would be of | this plant, they being much leſs nicely denticulated than 
one and the ſame ſurface and texture; which is not the] thoſe, So that thoſe who have been influenced by PV) 
caſe, ſince the root, as before obſerved, is e dif- to ſuppoſe. the germander and ſerrata of the antients to be 
: ferent from the body of the tooth, and the ſubſtanes-diffe-| the fame. plant, are in the wrong, though: they have the cqln- 
tent in even the various parts of the body. Salts" are 'falts | tenance of this ſo generally reputed authentic-author fordh 
- throughout, and a ruby, a cryſtal, or a diamond, is the{ SERRATE fies, in natural hiſtory, a name given by aut 
- Fame in all its parte; but this is not the caſe in the-/g2ſo-| to certain flies, diſtinguiſhed: from all the other kind"! 
petræ, but they are compoſed of a cortical and a medullary | their having a weapon, reſembling a double ſaw, place a 
part, like the teeth of living ſharks : and it is to be-6bſery-| the hinder. part of the body: this ſerves ſeveral ſpecies u 
_ ©" ed; that when any of theſe glaſapetræ are found broken, as] them to make holes in the branches of trees, in which 
they frequently are, the fracture is found raw and unaltered, | depoſit their eggs; but there are ſome of them which 


--which ſhews that it has happened before they came t che ſeem to make any uſe of this curious inftrundent, though 97 
place where they are now found, and that they have no have it. See Ross-fh. ee n 


©" growth or vegetation there, to heal or cover it) for if there The y of this kind that lays its eggs on the 20", | 
Were, it would be ſkinned over, as the wounds of plants and] buſhy” depoſits them only on che ſurface of the middle 
© animals always are, when in à per . the leaf; and the ofter-y, which is one of this g200% I, 
Whenever the ere are taken carefully up out of the duced from à baſtard caterpillar of the oſrer: lays 16 
-earth in Malta, the- marl or eafth, which ſerved for their on the intermediate furface of the leaves between — 
ded, is found to contain all their minuteſt traces and linea-- There appears to be no uſe made of this cufious i hid 
ments, like wax from a ſeal: -'This: is a proof that the marl] in the depoſiting of theſe: eggs, ſince they aue oni) of 3 
Mus as ſoft as melted wax when they were put inte n, and] roms upon the leaves, and fixed: to them by e 
that they were of cheir full ſize and growth Wen placed] viſcous: fluid which covers them! It is a very gr 
or had any enereaſe in "that | property i dt this genus of flies, tat uit be 
e « Ef, e 15 2 ey are laid. Thie is obſewable 24 i 
Te apophyſes, or proceſſes in the 'glo/opetre, are alſo a | x 
-" ſtrong proof of their being uo other 27 ark tooth, | - the 
- \finice they exaRtly\ anſwer to thoſe in the teeth of rent 
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Y marie, by which every tooth is received or in ertedd ie it 
> neighbour in the jaw. Nay, whereas ſharks ett are mor- N 


' When firſt laid, theſe eggs 


| much larger than at firſt, and a ſmall yellow ſpeck is 
fy” Mt peo 0 them : they after this continue to grow 

lar till they are of twice the bigneſs that they were at 
84 oh d this yellow ſpot encreaſing, ſoon begins to put on 
the oblong form of the falſe caterpillar, which is to be hatch- 


may be ſeen in it, doubled in two in ſuch a manner, that 

its head and tail are brought to touch. Theſe eggs, when 
* depoſited on the leaf, are fixed down to it by fo ſtrongly 
Viſcous a fluid, that they cannot be taken off without break- 


made by the ſaw of the animal in the places where they are 
laid. It is poffible that there might be a ſmall wound made | 


ine the egg, might however ſerve to pour forth a juice ſuf- 
den a ach The egg moiſt ; but theſe apertures muſt be | 


very eſſential one to its preſervation, from the juices of the 
off from the plant, and left to dry, the eggs always dry up 


be put into water, and the leaf be by that means preſerved 
' freſh and juicy, the creature hatches from it as well, as if it. 
was left upon the tree. It ſhould ſeem from this that the 
eggs of theſe flies, when introduced into wounds in the 


lutely neceſſary to the hatching of theſe eggs, it is not 
at all ſo to the eggs of other inſets which lay upon them. | 


plant, according to its kin 
pillar, when hatched from it, may have proper food; for if | 


| are, laid, be. dried, the eggs 
| Nevertheleſs hatch at their proper period, and ſhew that the 
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n done or two 


eit orowth, which may be eafily done without diſturb- 
| dy wt qe they lie Ir. on the ſurface of the leaf. 


are oblong, perfectly pellucid, 
and of a whitiſh colour ; in a few days they are perceived 


ed from it. After ſome days, there are evidently ſeen two 


ts on one extremity of it, which are the eyes, and 
_ oa the growth of the included animal becomes ſo 


ick. that in a day or two after, if the egg be examined 
y eiding it rh a ftrong light, the compleat animal 


ing; but there does not appear to have been any aperture 
in the leaf under each, which though not capable of receiv- 


very ſmall, if there are any ſuch, ſince the microſcope diſco- 
vers no traces or remains of them. There ſeems a plain 
proof that the egg receives ſome ſort of benefit, and that a 


plant on which it is depoſited, ſince if thoſe leaves be pulled 


with them, and periſh ; whereas, if the ends of theſe leaves 


branches of trees, become a ſort of grafts, and live on the 
Juices of the plant, and that thoſe on the leaves have the 
ſame juices S. to them in ſome other manner. This 
is certain, that whereas the freſhneſs of the plant is abſo- 


The butterfly lays its eggs on ſome particular ſpecies of 
T 3 but this is only that the cater- 
the leaf, on which theſe eggs 


Juices of the. plant, or its continuing freſh, were of no ne- 


ceflity or uſe to them. The. ofier-fly gives yet another dif- 


ficulty, however, in regard to this ſyſtem, of the eggs of 


plant; for it frequently lays ſeveral rows of eggs on a leaf, 
and the eggs in ſome of theſe lie two deep: now the queſtion 
B, in what manner the juices of the plant, ſo neceſſary to 
theſe eggs, are carried to the upper row? unleſs we can 


ſolve this, by ſuppoſing that the eggs of the under row con- | 
_ vey Juices to the upper ones, by communications of veſlels, ; 
Where they touch, the ſolution of this difficulty appears no 


eaſy taſk. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. Vol. 9. p. 164. 

leaf, in botany. See LEAr. 
1 ULA, ſaw-wort, in botany, a nam 
ral ſpecies of jacca. See „ hs 


uſa, and ſeve 


175 as they ſometimes wrote it, vettonica, was our ſerratula, | 


hey mention its growing in woods, and having leaves 


it, ſuppoſed, as this author does, 
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an r . Narr 
1 thick muſcle, lying on the lateral ofth 


in breadth, and is it 


parate parts, 


. . 


of the head 8 2 
cke reſt, and has 2 ereſt of feathers hanging down from it. 
Its back is of a-brownith. hue, with: a very faint admixture 


0 Its Fgure "+ chat ribs and ſcapula, by which it is ecvehed.] lower down it is varie 
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two planes, one great, the other ſmall: the ſmall plane 
looks like a diſtinct narrow muſcle, cloſely adhering to the 
ſuperior edge of the great plane. It is fixed by one extre- 
mity under the ſuperior angle of the ſcapula, and by the 
other to the firſt rib by a ſmall inſertion, and to the ſecond 
ky a broad one. This plane is eaſily ſeen by turning 
the ſcapula forward, having firſt ſeparated the rhomboides; 
but when it is turned back, the pectoralis minor being firſt 
cut off, this plane does not appear, being coyered and hid 
by the broad one. The broad plane may be divided into 
two portions, one ſuperior, the other inferior, adhering to 


each other at their edges. | 
The ſuperior portion is thin, and takes up about three 


quarters of the baſis of the ſcapula, reckoning from the ſu- 
perior angle; from thence it contracts, by ſmall degrees, and 
forms two digitations, very like thoſe of the ſmall plane, 
which they cover by their inſertions in the two firſt true 
ribs, or in the ſecond and third, and ſometimes in all the 


three. The inferior portion is fixed in the lower quarter of 


the baſis ſcapulz, from whence it expands itſelf by fix or 
ſeven very long fleſhy digitations, which decreaſe in breadth 
as they deſcend, and are inſerted in the manner beforemen- 


tioned, in the fix or ſeven ribs which follow the two firſt. 
Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 176. | 


SERRATUS minor, in anatomy, a name given by Riolanus to 


the muſcle, more commonly known by the name of the 


 ferratus anticus. See SERRATUS, 8 
SERRA Ts peſlicus ſuperior, a flat thin muſcle,; ſituated on 


the upper part of the back, fixed on one fide by a broad 
aponeuroſis to the Jower part of the poſterior cervical liga- 
ment, and to the ſpinal apophyſes of the two laſt vertebræ 
of the neck, and two firſt of the back ; from thence it runs 
down a little obliquely forward, and is inſerted by broad 
fleſhy digitations in the poſterior part of the ſecond, third, 
fourth, and ſometimes of the fifth true ribs, near their angles ; 
but ſometimes it has no inſertion in the ſecond rib. It is 
covered by the rhomboides, and cloſely united with it. 
Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 231. | 


SERRATUS poſticus inferior, a flat thin muſcle, lying on the 


lower part of the back. 


Tt is fixed in the laſt ſpinal apophyſis of the back, and in 


the three firſt of the loins by a broad aponeuroſis ; from 
thence it runs up a little obliquely, and is fixed by fleſhy 
broad digitations in the laſt four falſe ribs. Its. inſertions in 
the loweſt rib are near the cartilage, and in the other three 
near their angles. It is covered by the latiſſimus dorſi, to 


which it adheres very cloſely, and it covers the ſacro-lum- 
baris, and longiſſimus dorſi. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 231. 
| SERTA, garlands, among the antients. See the article Gax- 
theſe flies receiving nouriſhment from the juices of the e e 3:7 


LAND, Cycl. 


SERTULA campana, in botany, a name given by fome au- 


thors to melilot. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


= 


SER T ULARIA, in botany, the name of a genus of ſea plants; 


comprehending, according to Linnæus, the corallines and 
acetabulums of Tournefort, and the opuntioides of Boerhaave. 


The generical character of theſe plants is, that ey: are 2 


kind of — which are jointed and compoſed of ſe- 


ner of the gems of a bracelet, or beads of a lady's neck- 


2 * J]SERVE, in the ſea language: To ſerve a rope, is to lay ſpun 
10 ag r . proved by Diofcorides, Pliny, Anto-| ru 


yarn, rope yarn, ſinnet, a piece of canvas, ot the like, up- 
on it, which is rolled faſt round about the rope, to keep it 
from fretting or galling in any place. "7 


SERVITIIS: acquietandts,- a writ judicial that lies for à man 


diftrained for ſervices to one, when he owes and performs 


ry them to another, for the acquittal of ſuch ſervices, Reg. 
. udic. 27. Blount, Coꝛrurl. 25 | «7 | 
kind of. mergus, very common about Venice, and called by 
- | 93 *. 4 n ee G's 5 | 
oh the fume author ſeem to have drawn their knowledge 


RULA, in zoology, the name of a webfooted ſeabird, A 


Mr. Ray mergus cirratus fuſcus; the brown ereſted diver, and 


ſuppoſed to be the anas: longiro/tra, or long beaked duck. of 


Gen 07? 057.5 dite out v 

It is very nearly of the: ſize of the duck ; its head, and the 
upper part of its neck, are of a duſky yellow. The crown 
is of a much duſkier and browner colour than 


of grey. Its throat is of a pure white in its upper part, but 
gated with white, black, and a reddiſh 
Its beak is lender, and 
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ened to each other by the ends, in the man- 
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Uke milk, (wimming on the coagulum. This had no ſmell] 
at firſt ; but being kept for obſervation, after ſix days it 


contraſted a ſmell like that of rotten eggs; and after ſtand- 
ing three weeks more, it neither altered its conſiſtence nor 
Ell... | ile wil | 
If this liquor was chyle, then is chyle a ſubſtance very dif- 

ferent from milk, milk being apt to turn ſower, and become 

thick by keeping, and never contracting the ſmell of rotten 


eggs, as this liquor did. Whether it be not chyle turned | 


'Putrid, and brought near to purulency by a long circulation: 
in the blood veſſals, without being converted into blood, 
through ſome defect in the ſanguification, is a queſtion not 
© «eafily decided. Five days after this being blooded again, 
the blood was found of the common kind, the ſerum being 
- A thin pellucid water as uſual, Philoſoph. Tranſ. No 442. 
pP. 290. XS 3 | 
run alaminoſum, alum-whey, a form of medicine preſcribed 
in the late London Pharmacopceia, made of a pint of milk 
boiled to whey with a quarter of an ounce of alum, Pem- 
Berton's Lond. Diſp. p. 255. MIL 
SERWOY, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Theodore 
de Bry, and others, to the animal called by us the opoſſum, 
and by the natives of Braſil the carigueya. Phil. I rand. 
No 239. p. 107. See OpossUM. | 
SESAMION, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs a prepa- 
ration of the 8 or oily grain. It was a cake made 
of ſeſamum, honey, and oil. | | nr, 
SESAMOIDE bones (Cycl.)— The ſeſamoide bones are very 
ſmall, and have their name from the ſeed of the ſeſamum, 
or oily grain, to which they are ſuppoſed to bear ſome re- 
ſemblance. There are ſeveral of them found, both in the 
joints of the toes and fingers. They are for the moſt part 
very ſmall, and affixed chiefly to ligaments, and only two 
of them are large enough to be commonly preſerved in ſce- 
letons : theſe reſemble a large flat oval pearl, and are hol- 
towed on one fide. | 
| 7 are of about the third of an inch in length, and are 
half as broad as long. They are connected very near each 
Other, by a ſmall ſhort ligament, to the baſis of the firſt 
phalanx of the great toe, ſo as to ſlide on each fide of the 
middle eminence of the double pulley, in the firſt metatarſal 
bone, like two ſmall patellæ. Though theſe are generally 
faſtened in ſceletons to the firſt bone of the metatarſus, they 
' Nevertheleſs belong only to the firſt phalanx of the great 
toe, as the patella belongs not to the os femoris, but to the 
tibia, Y/inſlow's Anatomy, p. 104. | | | 
SrsamoiDes, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe. The flower is wholly the 
fame in ſhape with that of the reſeda, but the fruit is very 
different in the different ſpecies : in ſome it conſiſts of ſe- 
veral horns or capſules, each containing one ſeed of a kid- 
ney-like ſhape; and in others it is multicapſular, or ſtel- 


1 


lated. = | | 2 3 
I be ſpecies" of ſeſamoides, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, 
are theſe” 1. The white- flowered ſeſamoides with hoary 


leaves. 2. The thick-leaved ſeſamoides with purpliſh green | 


flowers. 3 
SESAMUM, in 


myagrum, or gold of pleaſure. 
SESEL1, in botany, the 


is newly uniform; and the ſingle flowers are compoſed of 


Fe i 


on the other.. 10 


a, Tbunzeſort has referred the ſpecies of Gl to dhe. ni of 


er green. 


ſhape, heavy, clean, 


ought to be] .. 


21 It i | | 
ue not found to grow well, it is a good cuſtom among 


ans, a common ingredient in medicines, intended to pro- 
mote expectoration. . 

The ſeed of the french Hartwort, or /e/el: maſſilienſs, i 
eſteemed of great virtue in diſeaſes of the head and We 
in convulſions and epilepſies, and in weakneſſes of the ſight, 
It is alſo given in eleCtuaries, intended againſt all diſorder; 
of the breaſt and lungs, in. coughs, catarrhs, and aſthmas 
and in obſtructions of the liver. Some have recommended 
it ſingly, as a medicine of great efficacy againſt obſtructions 
of the menſes ; and Schroder tells us, that it has the credit 
of being an antidote to the poiſon of hemlock. 

The common hartwort is poſſeſſed of the ſame ſort of vir. 
tues with the other two, but its ſeed is more warm and acrid 
than that of either of them. It is eſteemed a very efficacious 
remedy in obſtructions of the menſes, and in all diforderg 
ariſing from indigeſtion, crudities, and flatulencies. 

SESERINUS, in zoology, a name given by Rondeletius 
and ſome other authors, to a broad and ſhort ſea fiſh, foe. 
ing the ſame with the lampuga of Italian fiſhermen, ang 
deſcribed by authors in general, and by this very author in 
another place, under the name of ffromateus. Willugbiy 

Hiſt. Piſc. p. 137. See STROMATEUS. e 

SESQUITERTIONAL proportion. When any number or 

quantity contains another once and one third, they are fel 

quitertional proportionals. | 

SESSILE roots, among botaniſts, ſuch tuberous roots as adhere 

to the baſe of the falk See RoorT. 

SESSILE leaf, among botaniſts. See LEAF. 


of the white thorn, and other ſhrubs, which they uſe to 
raiſe their quick, or quick- t hedges. | 
The white thorn is the beſt, of al trees, for this purpoſe, 
and under proper regulations, its ſets ſeldom fail of anſwer- 
ing the farmers utmoſt expectations. | 
'The firſt thing to be conſidered by the perſon, who is about 
to plant a quick-/et hedge, is what nature the land is of 
where it is to ſtand, as whether it be clay, ſand, or gravel. 
It is always proper to take the ſets from a worſe land than 
that they are to be planted on, otherwiſe they will never 
grow well. The ſets are about the thickneſs of a man's 
thumb, and cut within four or five inches of the ground, 


or ditch, let the ſets be planted almoſt perpendicular in two 
rows, at about twelve inches diſtance from each other; and 
if there is to be a ditch and a bank, that is to be- firſt pro- 
vided. The ground is to be marked out with a line, and a 
ditch dug three feet wide at che top, one foot wide at the 
bottom, and two feet deep. When the ditch is digging, on 
that ſide where the quick is to ſtand, let the turf be laid 
evenly on the ground, with the graſſy fide downwards: upon 
this ſome fine mould is to be laid, to bed the quick-ſets in, 
and they are to be laid upon it with their ends enclining up- 
| wards, and at about twelve inches aſunder. They muſt be 
carefully gathered, and ſuch as are ſtrait, ſmooth, and well 
rooted, are only to be choſen. At every thirty feet there 
ſhould be planted with the /ezs a young oak, aſh, or ſome 
other ſuch tree, to grow up along with the hedge. When 
a compleat row of the /ets is thus laid, cover them witi 
a layer of fine mould, and lay over that another layer df 


the turf; add upon this a third layer of mould, fo deep, 


that its ſurface may be a foot above the row of /ets: on this 
bed place another row of the like ſers at the ſame diſtances, 
but placed between. the others ; cover this as the other, and 
then make up the bank with the earth dug out of the bottom ef 
the ditch, and on its top ſet the dry, or dead hedge: thi 
will. ſhade the under plantation, and will be a defence til 
the. ſets are grown up into a live hedge. The ſtakes for tit 
dead hedge are to be driven into the bank fo low, 28 to 
reach the firm ground, and are to be placed at two 
and a half diſtance from one another. Oak ſtakes are the 
beſt for this purpoſe, and fallow and black thorn are eſteem 


| ed next to theſe. The ſmall buſhes cut from them m 
de laid below, but not too thick, that they may ſhade the 
|... young plantation without ſmothering it, 


and defend its 
young ſhoots from the biting of cattle: the Jong buſhes dt 
to be laid at top to bind in the ſtakes, by interweaving then. 
To add a farther ſtrength to the hedge it may be edder- 
ed as the farmers call it: this is binding the tops of le 
. Rakes. with ſome ſmall long poles, or Ms on each hd: 
When this is all done, the, fakes ſhould de new droe * 
:,' little, becauſe the making the hedge, and the eddering it 
are apt to looſen them a lite. — 
The young plants mult be conſtantly, weeded, and 8% 
.- care. muſt be taken to preſerve them from the bitin * 
cattle, eſpecially of ſheep. If they haye been crop, 
|... farmers to cut them down to the ground, or within an in 
of it, for after this they, uſually ſend out new root 
very vigorouſly, | Mortimer s Huſbandry. | 
F dard kifloey; OTE gies I 
natural A n * 
and flender water worm, Which 
rſe-bair, that it has been h 
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Metin * creature 


SETS, a term uſed by the farmers to expreſs the young plants 


If the quick is intended only for a hedge, without a bank 
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hefe creatures, ſuppoſed to be living hairs, are a peculiar | 
Reer 3 are bred and nouriſhed within the 
© bodies of other inſects, as the worms of the ichneumon 
flies are in the bodies of the caterpillars. * 
Aldrovand deſcribes the creature, and tells us it was un- 
known to the antients, but called ſeta aquatica, and vermis 
ſctarius by the moderns; either from its figure reſembling 
that of a hair, or from the ſuppoſition of its: having once 
deen a hair of ſome animal. We generally ſuppoſe it, in 
the imaginary ſtate of the hair,, to have belonged to a horſe, | 
but the Germans ſay it was once the hair of a calf, and 
call it by a name ſignifying vitulus aquaticus, or the water- | 
. | Ted a | 
| Albertus, an author much reverenced by the common peo- 
ple, bas declared that this animal is generated of a hair; 
and adds, that any hair thrown into a ſtanding water will, 
in a very little time, obtain life and motion. Other authors 
have diſſented from this opinion, and ſuppoſed them gene- 
rated of the fibrous roots of water plants, and others of the 
parts of graſshoppers fallen into the water. This laſt opi- 
nion is rejected by Aldrovand, as the moſt improbable of 
all, yet in reality it comes neareſt the truth of any of them. 
Standing and foul waters are moſt plentifully ſtored with 


—— 


pureſt ſprings, and ſometimes out of the water, on the leaves 
of trees and plants, as on the fruit-trees in our gardens, and 
the elms in hedges. They are from three to five inches 
long, of the thickneſs of a large hair, and are brown upon 
the back, and white under the belly, and the tail is white 
on every part. Aldrovand. de Infect. Phil. Tranſ. No 83. 
See the article AMPHISBANA aguatica. RT bs 
BET AH, in botany, a name uſed by the oldeſt writers for 
the acacia. It is an orginal Hebrew word, and is explained 
by the lexicographers, by a thorn growing in the deſert. It is 
rendered by Theodotion acantha, one of the names of the 
Acacla. r „ een e 
SETICACU DE, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed to expreſs 
ſuch flies as have one or more hairs growing out at their 


; 


— 


their having one, two, or three hairs. 
SETINUM, in botany, a name given by ſome to the larch- 


ing it as the name of a tree is, that Dioſcorides mentions 
the agaric as growing on it according to the accounts of 
ſome writers of his time. ut it is an error in the copies 
of that author, that has given riſe to this imaginary name of 
a tree. The author ſays only, that it grew ſometimes on 
beams, and other timber, when expoſed to the weather. 


ers have made this ſetinos, or ſetinum... 


his appears not only from ſome of the old manuſeript co- 
pies retaining the word properly written, but alſo by the ac- 
counts the Arabians give of chis drug. Ayiſenna and Sera. 


not render the word in the original author, ſignifying the 


ry any particular tree, but both ſay that it was formed of 
e putrefaction of trees and beams of timber, when they 
on on, Fen d. worms. or cortupted by wet; and they 
eme Ii f OP author, that the orbduRtion :of. agaric 

From T 2 that of the funguſes, et 21 48 19030%5 
female anti, af tam Pliny's, account, it appears that the 
ie 1 8 0 8 men was not a fungus, or any thing 
hn C;; but by Dioſcorides's deſcription of its tex- 
» s account of its giving light like a ſire in 


or male 30: 0 which they knew by that name! The other, 
of ſome 11 2 yet more unlike to ours, it being a root 
FE ſhape reſembling the ſilphium. 


. and tor the go 
A with ton and Ho 
with theſe trees. 


4 wher E the tree 
Vour in ſome pf: | | 


d the fruit s green, never c ngi ow or a, 
about. the fzg Pl Freſhneſs 6 1 Fa; nos 
al thin, unk $96. range, and, the Lin is very.0n 

the fruit has a.miked. taſte ofi.the:{ha 


e of | 


them; but they are ſametimes found in the cleareſt and | 


| tails, There are many ſpecies of theſe, diſtinguiſhed” by | 


trec, and by others to ſome other trees. The reaſon of giv- 


He has expreſſed beams by the word ./telechos, and tranſcrib- 


pion have both copied the words of this author, and they do 


place of growth, or production of the agaric, by the name 


e ni i 
f rotten wood *PPEarS to have been only. a peculiar kind of | 


E in botan' „the name of a Chineſe tr a 1 Ih 
55 5.96, and muck 7 eſteemed b the people of . | 
vin ( odneſs of its fruit. In the pro- 
nan there, are whole plains cover- 
wallnut-tree, Ve TL x of which! grow to the fize of our | 


2 but it js of 3. much more delicious fla- | 


SETTING, (G %) the term uſd by ſportimen to expres 4 || 


manner of attacking partridges, in order to the taking them, 
'by means of a dog peculiarly trained to that Papo The 
ſetting-dog generally uſed is a long land- ſpaniel, taught by 
nature to hunt partridges more than any other game, and in 
his untaught ſtate running over the fields, in ſearch of them, 
with an alactity that is truly wonderful; yet by art this 
creature is brought under ſuch excellent command, that he 
will, in the midſt of his higheſt career, attend to the leaſt 
hem from his maſter, and ſtand ſtill to lopk in his face, 
and take his orders by the ſlighteſt ſignals; and when he is 
ſo near his game, that it is almoſt in his mouth, he will 
ſtand ſtock ſtill, or lie down on his belly, till his maſter 
arrive, and he receives his directions. Tos 

The ſerting- dog being taken to the hautit of the partridges, 
is to be caſt off, and ſent to range; but he muſt be made 
to keep near the ſportſman, and not to run wildly on, but 
to beat all the. ground regularly. On being reproved for 
ranging too wildly and too far, he will keep cloſe the 
whole day, and at times look up in his maſter's face to know 
if he does right or wrong. If in the dog's ranging he ſtop 
of a ſudden, 'the ſportſman is to make up to him, and as 
there is certainly game before him, he muſt be ordered to 
advance; if he refuſe this, and look back and ſhake his tail, 
it is a ſignal that they are cloſe before him, and the ſportſ- 
man is then to take a circumference, and Idok with a care- 
| leſs eye before the dog's noſe to ſee where they are, and 
how they lie; then going up, and taking down one end of 
the net, he is to command the dog to lie ſtill, and to draw 
the net gently over the birds, then making in with a noiſe, 
he is to ſpring them, and they will be entangled and taken 
as they riſe. It is a rule with fair ſportſmen, when they 
take a covey in this manner, always to let the cock and hen go. 
SETTING N bricks. See the article BRICKS. 5 t k 

SETTLING a dect, at ſea, a term for taking a deck lower 
5 thamit was at firſſt iii — 15 
SEVENTH-'(Cycl.)=SEveNTH, in muſic. In thorough baſſes 
the ſeventh, whether double, ſimple, major, or minor, is 
marked by a figure of 7; but if it be accidentally flat, or 
minor, thus, *7, or 7b. If ſharp, or major, thus, 7, 
or 7 . Again, if when it is naturally minor, it be 
marked with a flat, it maſt be diminiſhed. DE: 
Diminiſhed SEVENTH, in muſic. See the article DrmuInNISHED 


nid LH th rom og) 5, = 01s 36 
SEVERAL (Gel.) —SEVERAL inheritance; in law, an inheri- 
tance conveyed, ſo as to deſcend, or come to two perſons 

ſecverallh, by moieties, ot other parte. 
SEVERAL terancy, teriura ſeparalis, a plea, or exception taken 
to a writ that is laid againſt two perſons · as joint tenants, 

who are Nee Bro. 273. Blount, Corel. 
SEVERANCE(Cycl. LSEVER ANC of corn. The cutting and 
carrying it. from off the ground; and ſometimes the ſetting 
out the tithes from the reſt of the corn, is called ſeverante. 


w 


| 12) Crd 33a. ($14 
SEVIL, in the maneg 

is a nail turned round like a ring, with a large head, made 
faſt in the lower part of the branch; called -gargoaille. See 


the aracle BAN Er ü eee 0101 
SEVIR, among the Romans, an officer who, according to Pi- 


tiſcus, commanded a whole wing of horſe; tho others make 
him only the commander of a troop, turmis, a diviſion anſwer- 
zig rotor regimentbz . 4 
SRVIRI, were alſo magiſtrates in the colonies, ſo called, from 
their being ſix in number! Pitiſc. in vo ee. 
SEW, in the ſea language. When a ſhip at lo- water comes 
to lie on the ground, and to lie dry, they ſay ſhe is ſetued; and 
if ſhe be not quite leſt dry they ſay ſne ſaur to ſuch à part. 
SEWEL<oronde, a name given by the natives of Ceylon toi a 
ſpecięs of cinnamon, Wflich, When cliewed, is of a murl- 
laginous nature, like the baſſia: thib dries Well, and is very 
firm and hard, and has the appearante of '@ vety cin 
mon; but it has vefy little“ taſte; And à diſagreeable ſmeN. 


this kind: of cinnamon and are very apt to mix it wich the 
good kind, to the ꝑrtat detriment f the buyer. Philoſ. 
; ranſ. Ne 409. | i e of] Aue ee 
SEXANGLE, in geometry, a: figure having ſix ſicbes, and 
conſequently: ſix-angles? ae s 1304 lo niet wo - 


n 
89 All 


SEX TANS, -(Cyd.)'a word uſed by pliarmaceutie [writers for 


- | the ſixth part pf à pound, what is, twHqunces'troy-weight, 


or ſixteec drachms. It is alſo uſed by ſome authors for a 
ſixth part of any other ſtanding weight, or meaſure. 
SEX EERT lands, are lands given to a church, Ge. for main | 


tenante of the fexton; 2 Bunt. 


: 


SEXTULA;':aword uſed by ſome- 


one drachm and one ſœruple. ellen 610 . eon 


* 
- 


SEX TUS in anatomy, nama given by Fallopius to one 


the. due oculi-nferir; und by fome the Ager ecu 
brivir.) Ses the articles OnLrQuoo ageries and Eva, 


| * ben e 22 2 
2111 


of the tri | apr | 


ge. The ſevit of the branches of a bridle - 


fine cinna- 
The natites take advantage of the hundfonte-appearatice of 


pharmaceutic writers to ex- | 
- preſs: the ſixth part of an ounce, that is; four ſcruples, 'or 
* 


Sasrus tberach, in anatomy, a — ws —— 23 
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XUALIST .&, among, botanical authors, thoſe who have '| SHAMBRIER, zn the manege, 'is # Tong thong of let 
Ska the clalles of pans upon the differences of the | made faſt to the end of a cane, in — Me — — 182 
ſexes, and parts of fructification in plants, according to the } and puniſh him, if he refuſes eo obey the rider. 
modern method, as Linnæus, c. | ,  SOHANK of an anchor, on board a ſhip. See Ancnor, © 
SEXUNX, in pharmacy, the weight of fix ounces, or half a | Swank, in the manege, is that part of a horſe's fore leg 
pound trop. erh ct which lies between the knee and the fetlock, or paſtern. joint. 
SEYGAR, in the materia medica, a name uſed by ſome au- SHANK, or Shank-painter, in a ſhip, is a ſhort chain fag. 
thors for the nutmeg. Ger. Emac, Ind. 2. 1 ened under the foremaſt-ſhrowds, by a bolt, to the ſhip's 
SHACKLES, aboard a ſhip, are thoſe oblong iron rings, | ſides, having at the other end a rope faſtened to it. On ch 
bigger at one end than at the other, with which the ports ſhank-painter the whole weight of the aft part of the anchor 
are ſhut faſt, by thruſting the wooden bar of the port through | reſts, when it lies by the ſhip's fide. The rope, dy which 
them. There are alſo a ſort of ſhackles to lift the hatches up | it is haled up, is made faſt about a timberchead, 
with, of a like figure, but ſmaller. . They are faſtened } SHARE, the name of that part of the plough which cuts the 
at the corners of the hatches. 1 K 3 hk ground, and the wood to which it is fixed. The extremit 
SHAD, lanſa, in zoology, the name of a ſea-fiſh of the her- of the iron forwards is called the point of the Hare, and ns 
 ring-kind, called alſo the mother of herrings, and by ſome end of the wood behind is called its tail. | 
_ clupea and triſſa, and by the antients trichis, or 2ri- | The length of the whole fare, from point to tail, ſhoula 
.. chias. See Tab. of Fiſhes, Ne 39. FE ro be three feet nine inches; at the top of the iron it has an 
„ I.t very much reſembles the herring in its general form, but | upright piece, called the ##, and near the iron, at the other 
| it is fatter and broader, and grows to a cubit long, and | end, there is an oblong ſquared hollow, called the ſocket ; 
four inches broad, It is of the colour of the pilchard, of a | the uſe of which is to receive the bottom of the ſheat. 
- bluiſh black on the back, and a ſilvery white on the belly | Near the tail there is a thin plate of iron, well rivetted to 
and ſides, and the coverings of the gills are ſometimes pur- | the wood; by means of this plate the tail of the fare is 
,  pliſh, and ſometimes a little yellow. Near the gills it has | held firmly to the hinder ſheat of the plough by a ſmall lron 
alſo on each fide a large black ſpot, and five or ſix others on | pin, with a ſkrew at the end, and a nut fkrewed on it, on 
each ſide, which are ſmaller, and placed behind them. "Theſe | the inner or right ſide of the ſhedlt. 
are all moſt diſtinguiſhable when the fiſb is ſcaled. The | The point of the fare is that part in which it does not tun 
ſcales are large, and eaſily fall off, and are dotted with ſmall | up into the fin: this point is generally made of three inches 
black ſpots at their edges. ; bs 5h TE and a half in length, and ſhould be flat underneath, and 
It is very common in many ſeas, and in ſome of our large | round at the top, and the lower part of it muſt be of had 
. rivers which lie near the ſea, They run up theſe in great | fteel. The edge of the fin ſhould alſo be well ſteeled, and 
numbers in the months of March and April, and are then | ſhould make an acute angle with the fore. PR 
very fat; in May they become lean, and then | 8 down. to The ſocket is a fort of mortiſe ; it ſhould be à foot long, 
the ſea again. They uſually ſwim in large ſh and about two inches deep: the fore end of it muſt not be 
- Willugbby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 227. 12 4 I perpendicular, but oblique, conformable to the end of the 
SHAFT (Cycl.)—SHAFT, in mining, is the ſame with a] ſheat which enters into it. The upper edge of the fore 
- groove, or pit. Shafts are ſunk ſome ten, ſome twenty fa-| part muſt be always made to bear againſt the fheat ; but if 
. rms deep into the earth, more or leſs. Hougbton's Compl. | this end of the focket ſhould not be quite fo oblique as the 
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Miner, in the Explan. of the Terms. ls heat, it may be helped, 7 paring off a ſmall part of the 
SHAGGE, in zoology, 2 name by which we commonly'call | wood at the point. Tus Huſbandry, p. 140, See the 
a water fow] common on the northern coaſts, and called by article PO. 


Mr. Ray coruus aguaticus minor, or the leſſer cormorant, be- | SHARK. We know two different fiſh under the ſame name 
Ling properly à bird of the cormorant-kine. l of ſharl, with the addition of their colour, blue and 
It is ſomewhat larger than the common duck, and weighs | white. See Tab. of Fiſhes, No 2, 3, 4. | 
about four pounds,. Its beak is ſtrait and flender, and is not | The blue bark is that ſpecies of ſqualus called plmucus, and 
+ Matted, but roundiſh. It is four fingers breadth long, and is] galeus glancus, by authors, and diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by 

hooked at the end. Its mouth opens very wide, __ its eyes | the name of the ſualus with a triangular dent, or fufton, 
; are ſmall. Its head, neck, and back are of a fine ſhining | in the extremity of the back, and with no foramina about 
black, with an admixture of a. purpliſh, or greeniſh gloſs, the eyes. See GAIxuvuss. 5 
mining like ſattin. Its breaſt is brown, and the middle of | The other is the /amis, or canis curcbarias of authors, com- 
its belly greyiſh, Its tail is ſhort, and its wings, when fold- | monly called by us ſimply the fort. This is diſtinguiſhed by 
ed, reach juſt to the end of it, and no farther. Its legs are | Artedi by the name of the ſgualus with a flat back, and witi 
covered with a cancellated ſkin, not a congeries of ſcales, numerous teeth, ſerrated at the edges. See the article $qus- 
-* and its toes are all connected by a membrane. It ſwims | © Luvs. EO ODOT 200 DIO On rn 
with its head exe&,-and moſt of its body under water, and | The white ark, or lamia, is a very dreadful and voracious fil, 
- is very ſhy, and with difficulty ſhot. It builds in trees as the | the largeſt of all the Hart. They have been ſeen of four 
common cormorant, and is evidently a ſpecies of that bird, | | thouſand weight, with throats capable of ute a hulty 
though different in ſize, and in the colour of its belly. | man whole; nay, men have been found whole in then 
- Rays Qunithalog. „ $296 > „ I X Some have, for this reaſon, . this 
SHAKER pigeon, a kind of pi of which there are two and not the whale, to have been the fiſh in whoſe 
ſorts, the broad tailed, the narrow tai le. 
The firſt is che fineſt, and moſt valued. It has a beautiful | they are diſpoſed in ſix rows, and ate all triangular, and 
long chin neck, which bends like the neck of a ſwan, lean- | notched like a ſaw on their edges. Theſe ate, in the whale 
ing towards the back. It has a. full breaft, a very ſhort | a hundred and forty four in number, and are placed in ſa 
back, and ae ng of a great number of feathers, | 
twentys. which it ſpreads in an | Its back'is ſhort and broad, in compariſon of the other fi 
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but ſometimes is red, yellow, or blue · pied. The longer the round. It is found both in the Ocean and Mediterane, 
- - neck of Wis bind io, the more it is vaſueln. 

The It has its name from the Greek, Nainee, à voracious feeder, 
or glutzon. -The follile bodies, called g OL pere, or en, 
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. — ich they have wich tl « | Hantray-beaded SHARK." See the article E. | 
| | | antut, is to laſt Jul 


q: «3f) 


| SHARP third, in muſic, the third major. See the aruele 
I ine bay. ene 35 i409 ee 


o 


TERVAL., 9, 3 


as it is | SHASTRAM, the 
that is, as ſar as a | the article Bxawing,” © 
with his ſhovel. SHA W, in our old Writers, a grove of trees, 
wever, is | SHEARING 
ge- about the tm 
— pry 


SHE 


their fins, becauſe this gives oœcaſion to the flies to teaze 
the poor creature in a terrible manner. Some Hear their 
lambs, the firſt year efpecially, behind; but before the do- 

ing of this they ought to be carefully tagged, as it is called, | 
- that is, their tails and thighs behin ſhould be well cleared 


of wool, that the dung ay not hang there, which would | 
u 


elſe make them ſore, and ſubject them to the flies, which 
would blow them, and make them full of maggots, 

In Glouceſterſhire they houſe their ſheep every night, and 
litter them with clean ſtraw. Their dung makes this a very 
good manure for the land, and the wool of the ſheep is ren- 
dered ſo much finer by it, that the farmers have a double 
advantage from the practice. 

In Middleſex, and about London, they have Way-hill ſheep : 
theſe come from Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, &c. and lamb very 
early, before Chriſtmas. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
SHEARING, in the fea qe See CHEST-rope. | 
SHEAT of a plough, a word ufed by our farmers to expreſs a 
part of a plough, paſſing through the beam, and faſtened to 
the ſhare. The /beat, or, as it is ſometimes called, the fore- 
ſbeat, (there being another timber behind it, called the h:nder= 
ſheat) ſnould be ſeven inches wide, and is faſtened to the 
beam by the retch, a piece of iron with two legs, and by 
u wedge driven with it, into the hole in the beam. The 
angle made by the fheat, with the beam of the plow, ſhould 
be forty two, or forty three degrees. TulPs Huſbandry, 
See the article PLOUGH. mf | 


BHrATs, in a fhip, are ropes bent to the clews of 'the fails, | 


ſerving in the lower fails to hale aft, or round-off the clew 


of the fail ; but in top-fails they ſerve to hale home, as the | 


word is, or to hale the clew of the fail cloſe to the yard-arm. 
If the main-fail-/beats are haled aft, it is in order to make 


2 @ ſhip keep by a wind, but when the fore-/heats are haled | 


aft, it is that the ſhip may fall off from the wind; and if 
the will not do it readily, they then hale the fore-fail, by 
the beat, flat in, as near the thip's ſides as they can; and 
this they call flatting in the 4 When they ſay, eaſe 
the fheat, they mean veer it, or let it go out gently; but 
when the word is, let fly the ſheat, they mean, let it go all 
at once, and run out as faſt as it can; and then. the fail 
will hang looſe, and hold no wind. In a very great gale, or 
_ guſt of wind, there is another rope bent to he clews of 


he main-fail and fore-fail, above the Heat-block, to fuc- | 


„ our and eaſe the ſheat, and this they call a falſe ſpeat. 
SHEATS, in a fhip, alſd, are thoſe planks under water which 
come along her run, and are clofed into the ftern-polt ; fo 
alſo that part pithip board, in the run of the ſhip, is called 
the fern-/beats. e ſeamen fay, when they would have 
the feats of the main or fore-ſail flled aft, tally the heats. 
hs ovary on board a ſhip, is a rope bent to the clews of 
| main-ſail and 'fore-ſail, above the /heat-block,' to ſuc- 
8 and eaſe the Heut in a violent guſt of wind. | 
Vverhale. the SRE AT, in the fea language, a word of com- 
f mand to hale upon the ſtanding part of the beat. 
— anchor, in a ſhiv. See ANCHOR. po CN TAC 
SHEATHING (Cy En; ATHIRG of @ ſbip, is caſing that 
8 Which is to de under water, with ſomething to keep 
© Wer-; from eating into her planks. It is uſyally done 
J aping tar and hair, mixed together, all over the old 
J 5 mk Fewer nailing on uin wer boards but this hin- 
Is tatling, and therefore of late ſome ha 
Heatbed with milled rn as tO ac Regs 
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HEEP, ovis, Pt e hair, in the manege. See Casr. 
It auh to the farmer, and will thrive apon r Pin 
ry g 


ound, and i many p 
po eule for this reaſon many prefer 
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de boned , of the beſt ſhape, and 
wool we have good. This narfhes of Lindan 


e northern counties in & MERE E Ire” Z 
the beſt tat bears a ſinalt 


SHE 


| and his ſkin of the ſame colour with his wool, for the lambs 
will be of the ſame colour with his ſkin. He ſhould have 
a large long body, a broad forehead, round, and well riſ- 
ing, large eyes, and ſtrait and ſhort noſtrils. The polled 
ſheep, that is thoſe which have no horns, are found to be 
the belt breeders. The ewe ſhould have a broad back, a 
large bending neck, ſmall, but ſhort, clean and nimble legs, 
and a thick deep wool covering her all over. Lo know 
whether they be found or not, the farmer ſhould examine 
the wool, that none of it be wanting, and ſee that the gums 
| | be ted, the teeth white and even, and the briſket ſkin red, 
the wool firm, the breath ſweet, and the feet not hot. T'wo 
years old is the beſt time for beginning to breed, and their 
firſt lambs ſhould not be kept too long, to weaken them by 
| fuckling, but be ſold as ſoon as conveniently may be. 
= ke. will breed advantageouſly, till they are ſeven years 
old. 
The farmers have a method of knowing. the age of a /beep, 
as a horſe's is known by the mouth. When a ſheep is one 
ſhear, as they expreſs it, it has two broad teeth 
when it is two ſhear, it will have four; when three, ſix 
and when four, eight: after this their mouths begin to 
break. The difference of land makes a very great difference 
in the ſheep, The fat paſtures breed ftrait, tall op, and the 
barren hills and downs breed ſquare ſhort ones; woods and 


are thoſe bred upon new-plowed land, and dry grounds. 
On the contrary, all wet and moiſt lands are bad for /heep, 
eſpecially ſuch as are ſubje& to be overflowed, and to have 
ſand and dirt left on them. The ſalt marſhes are, however, 
an exception to this general rule, for their ſaltneſs makes 
amends for their moiſture z any thing of falt, by reaſon of 
its drying quality, being of great advantage to Heep. 
As to the time of putting the rams to the ewes, the farmer 
muſt conſider at what time of the ſpring his graſs will be 
fit to maintain them and their lambs, and whether he has 
turneps to do it till the graſs comes; for very often both the 
ewes and lambs are deſtroyed by the want of food; or if 
this does not happen, if the lambs are only ſtunted in their 
growth by it, it is an accident that they never recover. 
The ewe goes twenty weeks with lamb, and according; to 
| this it is eaſy to calculate the proper time. The beſt time 
for them to yean is in April, unleſs the owner has very for- 
ward graſs, or turneps, or the /hrep are field heep, where 
you have not encloſures to keep them in, then it may be 
i 2 0 they ſhould yean in January, that the lambs may be 
rong by Mayday, and be able to follow the dam over 
the fallows;, and water fitrows ; but then the lambs, that 
came ſo early, muſt have a great deal of care taken of them, 
and ſo indeed ſhould all other lambs at their firſt falling, 
elſe, while they are weak, the crows and magpies will peck 
their eyes out. | 121 1 
When ſheep are turned into fields of wheat or rye to feed, 
it muſt not be too rank firſt, for if it be, it generally throws 
them into ſcowerings. Ewes that are big ſhould be kept- 
but bare, for it is very dangerous to them to be fat at the 
time of their bringing forth their young, 2 may be well 
fed indeed, like cows, a fortnight beforehand, to put them 
in heart, Morumers Huſbandry, p. 243. | 2412 
The feeding ſheep with turneps is one great advantage to 
the farmers, from the crops they raiſe of them: they ſoon 
fatten upon them, but there is ſome diſſiculty in getting them 


and will fometimes faſt three or four days, till almoſt fa- 
miſhed, but the young lambs fall to at once. 

The common way, in ſome places, of turning à flock of 
ſberp "at large into a field of turneps, is very diſadvantage- 
dus, for they will thus deſtroy as many in à fortnight as 


other ways of feeding them on this ſood, all of their ſeveral 
þ 4:4: advatitaę 9. FR + UTIP5 e - In 50 ty fy ef 43 | . bs 
The firſt way is to divide che land by hurdles, and allow the 
ſbeeß to come upon ſits portion only at a time, as they 
can eat in one day, and ſo advance the hurdles further into 
the ground daily, till all be eaten. This is infinitely better 


clean even this way; but leave the 'bottoms and outfides 
ſcooped in the ground; the people pull up theſe indeed with 
iron crooks, and lay them before the ſheep gain, but they 


and with the dirt from their feet, that they do not care-for 
them; they eat but little of them, and what they do, does 
not drill ther like the freſh roots. 
The ſecond way is by encloſing the Heep in hurdles, as in 


2 whenee + have pulled up 


— — 
. 
— 


efore ; 


mountains breed tall and ſlender /heep, but the beſt of all 


to feed on them; the old ones always refuſe them at firſt, 


would have kept them a while winter. There are three 


than the fotmer random methiod;' bur they never eat them 


are comitionly ſo fouled with the creatures dung and urine, 


z and the worſt 
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the /h6þ dd not eat any great part of them; and when. the 5 


ground comes to be tilled afterwards for a crop of corn, the 
E Fa ments of the turneps areiſcen in ſuch quantities on the 
N > that half the crop at leaſt ſeems to have been 
wWaſted. 5 2 F LED, 


Tube third manner is to pull up the turneps, and remove 
them in a cart or waggon to ſome other place, ſpreading 
them on a; freſh place every day z by oy method the /heep 
will eat them up clean, both rogt.and lea 

advantage of this method, is, when” there s a land not far 
off which wants dung more than that where the turneps 
© "grow, Which perhaps is alſo too wet for the. beep in winter, 
And then the turneps will, by the too great moiſture and 
dirt of the ſoil, ſometimes ſpoil the /beep,, and give them 
the rot. Vet ſuch ground will often bring forth more, and 


larger turneps than dry land, and when they are carried off, 


and eaten by the ſheep on plowed land in dry weather, and 
on green ſward in wet weather; the-/heep will ſucceed much 
the de und the moiſt foil; here the turneps grow, not 
being trodden by the Heep, will be much fitter for a crop 
_ * *bf corn, than if they had been fed with the turneps on it. 
The expence of hurdles, and the: trouble. of moving them, 
is ſaved in this caſe, and this will counterbalance at. leaſt the 


expence of pulling the turneps, and carrying: them to the | 
places where" they are to be eaten. They muſt always be tl nn een | 
* | . ſelves. very deeply in it; and if not, yet at their full growth, 


carried off for 'oxen. \ Tull's Horſehoeing Huſbandry,, 
The uſe of falt preſerves ſbeep from the rot. The animals 


| muſt be made to take a ſmall handful of it two or three 
times in a few days, without permitting them to drink 4 


Folding of SEEEYV. See the article Fol DIN. 


 SyzeP's dung. This is one of the beſt manures we know. | 


9 po 
* n 


:.. when this has received the dung and urine of the animals 


ing it once in a week, or thereabouts : this. is a kind, of 


and this peculiar kind of dung, being appropriated things 


of a large two-winged ff. 


mals, are the 2 where theſe worms live, and attain their 


for the fly-ſtate, they leave their old ha 


Impregnated by the male, knows that the noſe of a ſbeep, 


r other animal, is the only place for her to depoſit her 
©: 2 in order to their coming to good. Reaumuyr's Hiſt. 
Inf. Vol. 4. p. 552. is | 


 Mr.'Valifnieri, to whom the world owes ſo many diſcove 


_ 2theniſelves: were very early diſcovered, and many ages ſince 


1 5 


It is very common to find only one term in the head of | ; wh 


Ie 


| hite, 
IEA 


Kigwata. Fach of theſe ſpots.is parted into two h) 


aves;: The great | 


and becomes browniſh, or of a dirty white. 
amined by the microſcope, is ſeen furniſhed with a n 


.Prickles of this creature, that /heep are often ſeen 


their; antient habitation, whic 


| n that more or leſs, 


Mr. 


 2.ſufficient paſſa 


on each fide, and all, th e ſp 
The wings are nearly. of the ſame length with the boch, 


the body; they do not, however, cover. it, but 2 


ſpace is left between them. The ailerons, or petty wing 
Which are found under each of thi | 


"8 "- der. D Its head. is Jar by in a ropo 
: -""W y ö Er e acquire their deſtined growth, & : ; 0 * | ] ge | 
2 come to: the ſtate in which the 7 are i it ; to unde [ 2 the ir A 


.. prominence... 


part of the 


each alarge hair 
head, which, is 5 f 


Vol the, head makes One ſee very diſtin 
t r 1 11 5 | 
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* 2 con- 


centric. circle, which is ſenfible, as it is whitiſh, the ref 


4 of. the ſpot bein brown. It is lainly this ve ſe OFT ORE 
which gives paſſage to the air. 4 ry ſeparation 


hen the creature pleac.. : 
ſhews theſe, but it can alſo draw them into a . 


in its poſterior ring. The anus is juſt below, andi 
hid by the folds of the ſkin. The hooks are lap 


ftrong ; juſt above theſe are two little fleſhy Horns, and be. 
tween them is placed the mouth. Reaumur, ibid. p. 589. 
This zoorm, when at its full growth, is conliderably large, 
Its belly, ex. 
umber 


of fine ſhort prickles between the rings: the points of all 


theſe are turned backward, and one may even feel theſe 


pr ickles, in drawing the finger along the belly from the hin- 


der part toward the head. 
Theſe worms are capable of moving themſelves very ſwiftly; 


and it is doubtleſs owing to their motions in the head of 


the creature, and to the pain that the ſenſible membranes 


there muſt have from being wounded by the hooks and 


: . 4 to grow 
Sutragiouss and ftrike their heads againſt trees, and other 


hard bodies. Ibid. p. 556. 


1 * 


- - 


When. theſe 2vrms are taken out of the heads of ſheep, if 


they are put upon the earth, they immediately bury them- 


or in a proper ſtate for their changes, they die there: but 
if it be near the time that they would naturally have quitted 
| tatic may be known by their be- 
ing changed fram their fine white to a browniſh colour, then 
they un ergo all their proper changes under a ſhell, made 
by the hardening of their own ſkin. This ſhell is of the 
ſame ſhape with the animal itſelf, but is of a deep brown, 


It takes ſome time for the creature to undergo its ſeveral 
| according to the ſeaſon, 
alliſnieri had one produced in the perfect fly-ſtate, 
PTE days from the time of its firſt, change. Mr, 

eaumur found thoſe, which formed their ſhell on the 


| twenty fourth of April, not to produce the fly before the | 
twenty ſeventh of June. Ibid, p. 558. | 


The creature, when ready to appear in the fly-ſtate, has no 
great difficulty in the getting out of its caſe ; the ſwelling 
and inflating its head, and throwing out its bladder, which 


is the practice of theſe creatures on this occaſion, eaſily de- 


taches a piece of the ſhell, originally looſe, and gives the i 
Gauges N 


* 


The fly, produced from this worm, has all the time of is 


life a very lazy diſpoſition, and does. not like to make any 


|. uſe either of its legs or wings. Its head and corcelet tag: 
: gether are about as long as its body, which is compoſed of 


ve rings, ſtreaked on the back; a pale yellow and brown 


are there diſpoſed in irregular ſpots ;. the belly is. of the ſame 
. colours, but they are there more W N 


; there m ſpoſed, for the 
brown here makes three lines, one in the middle, and one 
the intermediate ſpaces are yellow. 


and are a little inclined in their poſition, ſo as to lie Ls 


W fo of the wings, are of a whitll 
colour, and perf cover che akne ſo that they at 


to be ſeen without li 12 | up, ck: de upper part of 
2 


the bo 


them, and in that are placed the three ſmaller, or glel 
n 4% If ao ken ras» po 2 
eyes, which, are placed. in form of à [mall triangle, x 


"he reſt 
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upper part of the head is yellowilh, and viewed by them 
croſcope, e e like à ſpunge, or morel, an 


theſe ſmall cavities is a little bla 
here are. two other hollows in the anten 
in which, the antennæ are placed: theſe 1 
form, but rather round than fat, ane 0e 
nder than the upper, is whitiſh, an 
two ſorts of bands dire 


e battledoor 


ubercles; the upper one brown, the "under. ones of 4.5 
uth of the fly ſeems to be "tid. 
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5 g, is now made felony without benefit of clergy. 
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The like penalty is enacted for killing beep, with an in- 


| the fat, or any part of the carcaſe, or for aſ- 
ing * ſuch e Stat. 14 Geo. II. cap. 6. 
ſect. I. 9 | 5 ; 2 
a ſhip, a name the ſeamen give to two 
e e les, ſet up and ſeized acrdl each other 
aloft, near the top. This pair of ſheers, as they call it, is 
laced below on the chain-wales of the ſhrouds, and laſhed 
Faſt to the ſhip's ſide, to keep them ſteady aloft, Their 
uſe is to ſet in, or take out a maſt ; for which end there 
is faſtened at the place where wo croſs one another, a 
ſtrong double block with a ſtrap. They ſetve alſo to hoiſe 
in or out, of boats that have maſts, ſuch goods as are wanted 
taken in or out. | | 
CO ms in zoology, an Engliſh name for a bird com- 
mon on our coaſts, and not known by any of the common 
authors, nor honoured with a Latin name. It is nearly of 
the ſize of a duck. Its head, which is large, neck and 
back, are of a browniſh black ; its throat, breaſt and belly, 


white; its legs are red. Its three fore toes are connected by a | 


membrane, but its hinder one is looſe. Its wings are very Jong, 
and when folded reach to the end of the tail. Its beak is 
ſtrong and ſharp, and is hooked at the end. It flies very 
ſwiftly along the ſurface of the water, whence it has its 
name. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 252. | 

SHEET, in the manege. See CAPARASON, Cycl. 

SHEIK, in the Oriental cuſtoms, the perſon who has the care 


of the moſques in Egypt; his duty is the ſame as that of the | 


imams at Conſtantinople. There are more or fewer of 
theſe to every moſque, according to its ſize or revenues. 
One of theſe is head over the reſt, and anſwers to a pariſh 
prieſt with us, and has under him, in large moſques, the 
readers, and people who cry out to go to prayers ; but in 


ſmall moſques the Hheił is obliged to do all this himſelf. In] 


ſuch it is their buſineſs to open the moſque, to cry to 
prayers, and to begin their ſhort devotions at the head of 
the congregation, who ſtand rank and file in great order, 
and make all their motions together. Every Friday' the 
Heiß makes an harangue to his congregation. Pocock's Egypt. 
P- 171. 1 | ; 
SHEIK-bellet, the name of an officer in the Oriental nations. 
In Egypt the /heik-bellet is the head of a city, and is ap- 
pointed by the paſha. The buſineſs of this officer is to take 
care that no innovations be made, which may be prejudi- 
cial to the port, and that they ſend no orders which may 


hurt the liberties of the people. But all his authority, de- 


pends on his credit and intereſt, not his office : for the go- 
vernment of Egypt is of ſuch a kind, that often the people 
of the leaſt power by their poſts have the greateſt influence; 
and a cala of the janizaries, or Arabs, and ſometimes one 
of their meaneſt officers, an oda-baſha, finds means, by his 
parts and abilities, to govern all things. Pacock's Egypt, 


163. 
All- (Oel. ) a term uſed by the miners, in many parts of 


England, to expreſs a diſtinction of the inner ſtructure of | 
the earth, ſo little known to hiloſophers, that they have no 
Fa workmen ſometimes alſo ex- 


word to expreſs it by. The 


preſs it by the term faſt ground, try. What th 
he t ground, or faſt country. at they 
mean by this, is, that part of "the earth, which they find 


lying even, and in an orderly manner, and evident! having | 


retained its primitive form and ſituation, unmoved by the 


waters of the general deluge, while the circumjacent, and 


is ſtrata; have plainly been removed, and tolled about. 
is evident to reaſon, el 


violent concuſſion of the 


Bua its being covered by the waters of the deluge; and 
berience as much evinces this as reaſon. Before this con- 


cuſſion it appears probabl BY 
mineral veins, or W e 


then ſurface of the 
found at different d tha 

the word ſhelf. 
In this concuffion © 
Its Ae ſurface, 
ole mi i ee Vun 
and torn off; per were then in many places looſened, 


cendi 1 
bometines into IMP hills into the adjacent valleys, and 


waſhed to yet £5 Tres of rivets, by which they were 

the method of training mines. Philoſoph. 

SHELL 2 . os the article Tz AiKiNG. 2 0 5 
long 7 3 ELI conchylia. | The world has for a 
which a late auth 4 ar method of claffing of /hell-fiſh, 
upon a new and v 


ft. Hells, into the ſea, freſh water, and 

cl 8 IF judiciouſly 1 all undet the ſame 
bell are al nei, general charaBters, 

cipal claſſes; theſe ain — be arranged. under three prin- 


that there muſt have been a very 
ſuperficial part. of the carth, in the | 


did in moſt places lie even with the | 
earth. The remains of this ſurface, |. 
epths in digging, the miners expreſs by | 


f the waters covering the whole earth, 
together with the uppermoſt ſurface. of | 


the earth, and with it the mineral no- 
Monet, were carried down with the de- 


af the French nation has attempted, | 
e ee 
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bea 


foe furniſhed wi 


atid under theſe the ſeveral ſpecies regularly recounted ; and 
at the end of each deſcription, the varieties may be added. 
The firſt general claſs of ſhells contains thoſe which are 
found all of one piece, or have only one ell, not a palr. 
Theſe have. been called by the Greeks monotlyræ, and by 
the Latin authors vnivaluia, univalves. | 
The ſecond general claſs contains thoſe Hell which are of 
two pieces, called bivalves, ſuch as oiſters, cockles, and the 
like. See Tab. of Shells, paſſim. | | 
The third claſs contains thoſe which are compoſed of more 
than two pieces. Theſe ate called multivalues; and of this 
kind are the pholas and balanus. 

This method takes in the freſh-water-/hells; as well as thoſe 
of the ſea; and as thoſe hitherto known are all of one or other 
of the firſt claſſes, their ſeveral ſpecies will be compriſed 
among, or after the ſea ſhells of each of thoſe claſſes. 
The land- bells are of two kinds, the recent and the foſſilè; the 
firſt kind, as far as hitherto known, are all univalves, and 
the latter are of all the three claſſes. 

As each of theſe general claſſes contains a very great nurh- 
ber of ſpecies, it may ſeem difficult to enter on this ſtudy, 
from the multiplicity of the bodies; but method renders all 
this eaſy, and it is no way difficult, in the following man- 


ner, to find of what claſs, what family, and what genus, 


any given /hell is, from a bare inſpection. 


The Hell is firſt to be examined, to ſee whether it is com- 


poſed of one, two, or more pieces. If it is found to conſiſt 
only of one piece, it is known thence to belong to the claſs 
of univalves; if of two, to the bivalves; and if of more, to 
the multivalves. When it is thus referred to its proper claſs, 
its family and genus will be found by farther examination 
of its general form, and the ſhape of its mouth, or apertute: 
As ſoon as a given bell is found to be univalve; the five 
genera of that claſs ate to be uſed in compariſon with it, in 
order to ſee to which of them it belongs, If it has no turn 
or twiſt, but forms one ſimple figure; approaching to a cone, 
and pointed at the top in the manner of the common lim- 
pet, or patella, it is known to be of the family of the patellz ; 
the character of which is to have only one valve, and that 


fixed in its natural ſtate to a ſtone, or other hard body, and 


of a flatted ſhape, though elevated into a ſort of point in the 


middle. | | | 

If the „Hell be not conic, but extremely flat, and ſomewhat 
of the ſhape of a man's ear, it is of the ſecond family of 
the aures marine, diſtinguiſhed by the epithet plane, flat or 


plane; If it forms a tube or pipe, it is of the nature of the 


common tubuli marini, and is of that family. If, on the 
other hand, it reſemble a ſort of veſſel or boat, it is of the 


* 


nautilus clafs, and belongs to the naviculæ. 5290 
 Thele are the diſtinctions, if it be plain, and without turn- 


ings; but if it have ſeveral twiſts, or wreaths, its aperture, 


commonly called the euth, is to be examined, for this 


forms, in this caſe, the generical n If the mouth 
be exactly round, the bell is of that family of the cichlcæ, 
or ſnails, called by the antients lunares. If it be of a ſemi- 
circular figure, it is of that family of ſnails called ſemilu- 
nares; under which family are compriſed the wer/tee, as one 


f the /hell approaches to a coflic figure, and grows larger 
at the baſe, and has a flatted or oval mouth, it is of a ſe- 


venth order of cachle@, or ſnails diſtinguiſhed by the title 


cochleæ ore depreſſo. 


If the hell have the exterior figure of a trumpet, and has a 


large tail, it belongs to the family of the buctina ; of which, 


however, it is to be remarked, that there are ſome ſpecies 
which have not long tails: in this diſtinction we alſo have 
recourſe to the mouth, which is larger than that of the mu- 
rex, leſs long, and its lower part is formed into a crooked 
k. Theſe are the eſſential characters which diſtinguiſh 
this family of bell; a family, concerning which there is 
eat confuſion among authots s. 
f the baſe öf the Hel! be ſmall, and the whole diminiſh 


PR 


gradually in ſize from this to the end, which is inted, 
then the he is of the family of the turbines; If a Hell form 
a cone, or cornet, there is no occaſion to look at the 
mouth, this figure alone determines it to be a vα,iñ; and if 
one of its extremities is nearly as large as the other, it is 
then 4 rhombus. This genus of „bells has been called in- 
dri by the Latins, and roulzaux by the French: When this 


| thombus, or cylinder, has a pointed baſe, frequently orna- 
' thented alſo with ſeveral ſmall eminences ; and when its 
ces from their original place. 


* — ” 


middle is large, and is in the ſame mannet ſutrounded with 
tubercles, and its head is elongated by ſeveral turns, and its 
mouth of an oblong figure, and furniſhed with teeth ; and 
when, as. is often the caſe, there is ati excreſcence of the 
plate that covers the mouth, called by authors an ala, of 
wing, this /bell muſt be placed among the fatnlly of the 
murex, br, as the French call it; the rochert. 
The purpura ls diſtinctiy not a ſynonymous term with the 
t, but expreſſes ſuch a hell, which, "inſtead of be- 
th poiti is tut and curled from top to 


bottom, in te manner of che leaves of our curled cabbages, 
or of the endive taiſed füt fallads. The body in this genus 
is alſo tnore cottipa@t, and more detached from the other 


AKI _ patty 
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The third family of the multivalties conſiſts of the 3alzy; 


e oe Sartoaary wiycoly abs . n 
Parte, than in the, ther. genera, of this kind, and the mouth 
i uſually imall and round, and the tail long and crooked, |. marini, called by the French glands de mer. Theſe are all 
| | ; 3 ong points, arid hollowed within in form of | fo like one another, that they are eaſily known from all the 
| „ 33 0 3 IIIl other genera, by their all reſembling the common balanus 
1 17 = Hell is round, it belongs to that family of /hell-fi/b| a ſhell too well known to need deſcription. 6 
| called, from their figure, globoſe, and in French tonneaux.| The fourth family is that of the pollicipedes, or, as the 
| It is to be obſerved, however, that all /bells, which appear French call them, the pouſſepieds. Theſe are fo eaſily known 
at firſt ſight of a rounded figure, are not to be placed at once 7 4 their perfect reſemblance to one another, that there 
. in this family; for the helmet hell, for inſtance, which ap-] needs no other character than referring to their figure in the 
. 5 ars roundiſhz Hos h ſomewhat... triangular, is not to be] plate of /þells. | 
ſuppoſed of this _ but is a murex. The ſummit of [The fifth family of the multivalves is that of the conchæ anc. 
| the head, and. the little tuberoſities, on this occaſion, give] fiferæ. Theſe were once ſuppoſed to produce a bird of the 
the eſſential character, and point out its proper genus: for | gooſe kind; and theſe are all fo like to one another, that 
| 13 /hells of the globoſe kind are truly of a ſpherical figure ;| the referring to the figure of the common ſpecies, in the 
ey are inflated in the middle, have no tubercles on the| 3 plate, will ſhew the characters of all the ſpecies. 
f Nie and Toms a large and hollowed mouth, but no teeth. inally, the fixth genus of the multivalves is that of the 
| The laſt family of the univalves is the porcelain, or concha| pholas, Theſe ſhells are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their figure 
' veneris, a genus ſo well known, that it needs no particular which is uſually oblong, and their colout, which is ſimply | 
- deſcription, Sometimes at the ſummit of this bell there is a]. white in all the ſpecies. Theſe /bells are often found en- 
{mall ſpiral; and ſometimes its opening is not exactly in the] cloſed in ſtone in the ſea, and ſome of them are compoſed of 
middle. Some are light and thin, others very thick and] five valves. 3 | | 
| hard: but theſe are only varieties, of the. ſame genus, the By theſe characters it will be eaſy for an utter ſtranger to 
proper family of the hell being always thus determined by | theſe ſtudies, to refer any ſhell, he occaſionally meets with, 
Os OY IR HEE: CE to its proper claſs and family. When this is done, it will 
| Bivalve SHELLS. The former are all the genera of the /hells com- | be eaſy to obſerve the leſſer differences, which, though not 
Lo poſed of one piece, and thence called univalves: and as any] ſufficient to conſtitute different families or genera, yet very 
3 given bell may, by the characters given of each, be eaſily] well diſtinguiſh different ſpecies of the ſame genus, or fi- 
* reterred to that to which it belongs, ſo, in regard to the b;-| mily; and by comparing theſe with the names of the ſeve- 
x valves, the taſk. is not more arduoùs, when entered on upon] ral ſpecies, to be found enumerated under the head treated 
the ſame principles; and it is the eaſier in this reſpe&, that of, in the name of that genus or family to which the full is 
the families of 7 claſs are much. leſs numerous than _ found to belong, it will be ſoon diſcerned whether, and 
of the other, theſe. being only. ſix. The firſt genus, or fa-| which of theſe ſpecies it is of, or whether agreeing with 
mily of the bivalves, is that, of the vi/ter, reg. The va-| none of thoſe names, it is a new ſpecies. In order to en. 
riety in this one genus is almoſt infinite, and is extremely | quire into theſe ſpecific differences, it is neceſſary attentively 
agreeable. Some are echinated ſo, as to repreſent the echini; to conſider the exterior parts of the Hell, its figure, its 
others have excreſcences of parts in undulatory, or jagged | mouth, its volutions, its alæ, and its ſmoothneſs or rough- 
forms, repreſenting the ears of animals, or the comb of a] neſs, and its two extremities, the end of the clavicle, and 
cock; and others Pam themſelves into very remarkable fi-| the mouth. After the exterior parts have been thus examin- 
gures, by adhering and growing to trees, ſtones, corals, | * ed, the interior ones muſt be taken into conſideration, a 
and other ſubſtances, either naturally growing in the ſea, | the length and hollow of the mouth, and whether it be fur- 
or ſuch as have accidentally fallen into it. Sometimes alſo, | niſhed with teeth, or with ridges ; and whether it have a 
: the upper „bell, in an oiſter is ſmaller and flattex than the un-] chamber, or a tongue within.” . 
der one. Theſe, however, are all trifling varieties, and the In regard to bibalves, when the ſpecies are to be diſlin- 
hellt are ſtill of the oilter kind. ee I guiſhed, we muſt obſerve whether the two valves are equa, 
When the bivalve. ſhells, under examination, differs from | or unequal in ſhape and ſize ; whether one is, or is no! more 
the oifter kind, in being more elevated in the middle, and] elevated than the other; and whether theſe valves are ſmooth, 
„ equally conyex,..or nearly ſo, in both /bells,. then it belongs | or are covered with wrinkles and tuberoſities, or points; 
to the nll ke” the name of chame. Theſe differ alſo | whether they have, or have not ears; and whether their firiz 
f üer oiſters, in that they are more ſmooth on the ſurface, || are chte with points, or tubercles, or are plain and 
and they often do not cloſe ſo evenly and regularly at the ſmooth on the ſurface; and finally, whether they are long - 
mouth, .whence ſome have called them conchylia ore patuls, tudinal, or tranſverſe, and whether the ends of the /bel ae 
„„ TE oP ond: 1s” 1 8 een, or are terminated by a point, or beak. 
The third family, is that of the muſcles.  Thete are all of | The inſides are next to be obſerved, to find whether the 
the general ſhape of the ecmmon muſcle, and are thence || hellt naturally cloſe 'evetily and exactly, or whether they 
k ' _ calily known, by is to be obſerved, however, that ſome of | remain naturally open; and whether the fiſk is affixed to 
them are equal at both ends; theſe are called rellinzæ: and | them by a ſingle ligament, as is the common caſe, or by fs 
ſome others are extremely long at one end, and broad and | regular muſcles, as the ſea-muſcle does. | 
mort at the other; theſe are called pinnæ marine. : The mouth of a ſhell generally diſtinguiſhes it from other, 
Thbe fourth genus, or family, 5h cordiform kind, called but there are ſome ſpecies in which recourſe muſt be had to 
in French cur. The eſſential character ie family is, the other external parts of the Hell: and we are not to b 
' that the Jhells are of a roundi elevated figure, and that they | puzzled, on finding in the ſame family ſome ſmall differencs 
NA have no ears, as the pectens haye, and they always repreſent in the figure of the mouth, as its*being longer in one ſpe- 
f the figure of a heart, in whatever view they are taken; tho cCies, and wider in another; the one ſpecies having 2 tal, 
* tis is ſometimes of a triangular figure. Moſt of the ſpecies and the other not; the one having a ſummit elevated ef 
of this family, as well as bf the following one of the pec-|, high, the other flatted at the top; or, laſtly, the one bes 
, e ; I ſmocth, and the other covered with tubercles, do not prev 
The fifth family of the bivalves, is that of the, peens, or] both from being of the ſame family, when the general ch 
ſcaallop- bells. Among: theſe, ſome have two ears at the head || facters are the fame. Theſe then only diſtinguiſh the fe, 
of the Hell; others have only one ear; and others have] cies and genera of the ſame family, which are to be pl 
none at all. Some ſpecies are deeply furrowed, and others |, one after another in the deſctiptions of it. 
are full of ſmall protuberances. "The general character of "The ſpecies are diſtinguiſhed, when the generical charles 
the pectens is to have the upper ell plain, and the under? being the ſame, one Sell is umbilicated, another is not; 1 
© one. ſomewhat hollow ; and the ears are allo a very obvious | -Imooth, another foügh, and fo on. The varietics of! 
5 in di t fo | n which are very numerous, and have by 0 
+, The ſixth, and laſt fami * of the bivalves, is the folen, or | © en taken for real ſpecies, are diſtinguiſhed by leſs efſent 
„ Tazor-fiſh, called by the French manche de couteay. Theſe differences; ſuch as the fize, the length, and the thic 
are very eaſily known by their figure, which reſembles that of © of the bell, the difference of the colours, and the dep 
„  ,, Aknife-haft, and therefore need no other mark of diſtinction. Mlightneſs of the furro ps. 170 
__  Multivatve SHELLS, Theſe are not leſs cali fy diſtinguiſhed, It may not be amiſs to explain all this in ſome one fam 
5 han che other, two e Claes into their ſeparate fami-“ /bells, in which there are many different genera, ſpec , 
lies. Of theſe allo there are ſix families. The firſt is Thar | "Farieties. When the biccinum, for example, has a long c. 
of the echini mar ini, called in En liſh ee and by the] ſhort mouth; whöen its clavicle, or pyramid, is long, or is fla 4 
French aur/ins, boutens, and beriſſons de mer. "Theſe carry a | or whien its beak is ſtralt, or crooked,; theſe are the eg 
very obvious diſtinction, in theft being covered with ſpines, | genera, being Very great and eſſential characters, and 
or pric hies; and if we feet wich en , 1 es Top 85 WN Mr Ge feahroniess Croc of jb 
or prices; Anc 8 in a ſtate, when of them belo hg in common to great number « 155 
. theſe are fallen off, they are fiill cafily Known by the jnirke || Which aj 'to be called ſpecies, and ate to be diltine g 
| of their inſertion. This, and tar general figure, which is | from one another only by ſome epithet, expreſſive of 5 
„ alike in all, and in all unlike to all other ſpecies, is ſuch a] flighter differences. Thus if the ſurface is ſmooth, . 
_ _ diltinQion,, as cannot ſuffer them to be miſtaken, || called, Buccinuin fave; if rough, buccinum tuberoſums 
Ihe ſecond family of theſe, is that of the, vermical; marin, dimitäte à ſpindle, it is called Jar; if it be of the fg, 
a ractered in the ſpecies called the /ea-organ. |. a tower, it is called tuyris; and if of a. tiara, it Ba, 
. Theſe are uſually of a beautiful red colour, and are of a fr papalis. varieties are after this diſtingu ol 
7 © » ery Svegant Awg. They generally hund in very 0 their proper epithetg; the white, red, or yellow, abe gh 
due cluſters, and are calily diſtinguilhed from all other ed, ahd che large and ſinall diſtinguiſhed by thoſe ab 
8 | 12 | | | | 
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there ate only three families of bivalves, and not one of the | 
multi valve 


them in the hearts of yet ſoft and unformed rocks, and 


| eaſy to reduce them to their proper places. Hift. Natur. 
Eclairc. Part 2. p. 126, ſeq. | 


ſhell: they have in ſome places a purpliſh tinge, mixed with 


with an elevated clavicle. 11. The land-/n9i/ with a den- 


The round mouthed land- nail. 14. The land-ſnail with a | 


yellow buccinum with'fix ſpires. 2. The buccinum with five | 
living at this time. 1 


and at this 


| voids its fæces 


e mouth of this tel i ugh! 
Creature % n erp large, and when t 
ſhell is empty, 2nd thruſts out the whole —_ fo that the 


8H E 


| wed to their name : and in this manner ate all the claſſes to | 


be ſubdivided. 


in the examination of the freſh-watet-/hells, the ſame method | 


i e obſerved, and the ſame characters enquired into; 
A 4 = T much leſs numerous ſeries of hells ; we know | 
of only ſeven families of the freſh water amwvatves, and | 


claſs, ſo far as is yet known. | 
The land- Hells are alſo to be diſtinguiſhed by the very ſame 
terms. The living land-/hells conſtitute but a very few ge- 
nera, and the foſfile ones being remains of marine bodies, | 
are the ſame with the ſpecies found at ſea; only there are 
many f. cies, and ſome whole genera of theſe, which we 
never find recent, or living at preſent :' theſe are probably | 
the inhabitants of the deep ſeas, and therefore never can 
come within our fight at preſent. The univerſal deluge, 
which ſo overturned the whole face of the earth, might eaſily 
bring things from the deepeſt ſeas into our way, and bury 


leave them there as laſting memorials of that dreadful ca- 
taſtrophe. All theſe, however, are fo nearly allied to the 
ſeveral genera of the ſame families found recent, that it is 


There are alſo many kinds of belly animals which live on 
land, not in the ſea-water, or in the freſh rivers or ponds. | 
Of theſe we have ſeveral very elegant ſpecies. _ 
Tt might be imagined that we had no land-fhells of the lim- 

t, or patella Kind, but nature does afford ſuch. Fabius 
1 gives the figure of a ſpecies of land- limpet, which 
he found living on the galls and protuberances of a myrtle 
in Italy. The hell of this ſpecies is of an aſh- colour, and 
is divided into ſeveral ſquares, in the manner of the tortoiſe- 


grey, and are no newly diſcovered animal, ſince Theo- 
phraſtus deſcribes them as being found on the protuberances 
of the fig tree. 3 | £ | 
Of the land-ſnarls we have fifteen abſolutely diſtinct ſpecies. | 


1. The great round ſuail, called the pomatia. 2. The com- | 


mon great garden- ſnail. 3. The faſciated ſnail. 4. The 
common meadow-ſnail. 5. The yellowith ſnail. 
— ſnail. 7. The marbled ſnail. 8. The land Saint Hu- 

's horn 2 The umbilicated /nail. 10. The nail 


tated mouth. 12. The elegant land- ui of Jamaica. 13. 


flatted mouth. 15. The land-ſuail with a twiſted clavicle. 
Of the land-buccina we have the following ſpecies. 1. The 


ſpires. 3. The cheſnut-buccinum with fix ſpires. 4. The | 
trochilus with ſeven ſpires. 5. The buccinum with ten ſpires, 
and with the mouth turned the wrong way. And 6. the 
ſeven-ſpired buccinum, with its mouth turned the wrong way. 
Of the turbo, or ſcrew bell, there is only one known ſpe- 
cies. Of the delia we have, x. the alated dolium. 2, The 
oblong dolium. Theſe are all the land „hell animals found 


AMP 0 ; ; | 
The common ſnails are never found crawling about, but. 
in wet ſeaſons, or in the morning, while things are covered 
with dew. They hide themſelves in dry days, when the ſun 
15 up, under the leaves of trees and plants, or in holes in 
e ground, In the winter they are never ſeen creepin 
about, but as that ſeaſon approaches, they hide themſelves 
in holes of walls, and in the cracks in the trunks of trees ; 
2 time their mouth is covered with a thin film. 
[+ any of the ſnail is an aperture in the neck, very little 
ant from the mouth, fo that it takes in its nutriment, and I 


the oi in the univalve hell animals; and in this they differ 

gr = y from the bivalves, which have the anus in the op- 

7 0 part of the body to that where the mouth is placed. 

8 17 ſnail has four horns, two large, and two fall 

75 x the end of theſe ſtand ſmall black tubercles, which' 

has dne eyes. Hooke, in his e e rm ſays that they 
e 


ave nine teeth, and adds. tHar he Rai en, Ml 
ext a lol os myo Is that he had! en 2 common nail 


e land- 1 | * ens a 1 eb a rh ; . 
fa and-buccina have no operculum, but they cover them- |- 


np When withdrawn into the hell; with x fort of layer, | 
head, on which flag Theſe alſo have a long 


ler pair, with 


tranſſ -dolia are ve 2 * /hells ate fo thin "RY f 
We the bod of the animal is ſeen through | 


6. The| 


very nearly inthe ſame part. This is in generat | ' 


ſome of which are of conſiderable beauty. 


3 
l 
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and, as they ſuppoſe, wholly unfit for ww, | in the ſex. 


But this is a groundleſs conjecture, and againſt all appear- 
ances. The reaſon drawn from the thinneſs of the hell is 
inſufficient ; ſince we may recolle&, that the nautilus papy- 
raceus, and the gondola- Hell, are both much thinner than any 
of theſe ſuppoſed land-fhells, and yet theſe are both very 
well known to be ſea, and not land hellt. 

Figures and colours of SHELLS, The variety in the figure, co- 
lours, and other characters of ſea-ſhelfs, is almoſt itifitiite; 
The number of diſtin& ſpecies we find in the cabinets of 
the curious is very great, and doubtleſs the deep bottams of 
the ſea, and the yet unſearched ſhores; contain multitudes 
more, yet unknown to us. Even the fame ſpecies differ in 
ſome degree in almoſt every individual, ſo that it is rare to 
find any two /hells which are alike in all reſpects. Bonan. 
Recreat. Ment. et Ocul. p. 49. 

This wonderful variety, however, is not all the produce of 
one ſea, or one country, the different parts of the world af- 
ford us their different beauties. Bonani obſerves, that the 
moſt beautiful Hells we are acquainted with come from the 
Eaſt-Indies, and from the Red ſea. This is in ſome degree 
countenanced by what is found to this day; 4nd from the 
general. obſervations of the curious, it ſeems that the ſun; 
by the great heat that it gives to the countries near the 
line, exalts the colours of the Hells produced there, and 
gives them a luſtre and brilliancy, that thoſe of colder cli- 
mates always want: and it may be, that the waters of thoſe 

- vaſt feas, which are not ſubje& to be weakened by freſh 
rivers, give a nouriſhment to the fiſh, that may add to the 
brilliancy of their Hell,. | | 
The ſhores of Aſia furniſh us with the pearl-oiſters and 
ſcallops in great perfection. About Amboina are found the 
moſt beautiful ſpecimens of the cabbage-/hel!, the arroſoir, 
the ducal mantle, and the coral-oiſters, or echinated oiſtcr3. 
Here alſo are found a great variety of extremely beautitul 
muſcles, tellinæ, and volutz ; ſome fine buccinums, and the 

ſhell called the Ethiopian crown, in its greateſt perfection, 

The dolia, the murices, and the caſſandræ, are alſo found 

on theſe. coaſts in great beauty. Many elegant ſnails and 

ſcrew-/hells are alſo brought from thence; and finally the 

ſerapion and ſpider-fhells, Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc. p. 168. 

The Maldive, and Philippine iſlands, Bengal, and the coaſt 

of Malabar, abound with the moſt elegant of all the ſpecies 

of ſnails, and furniſh many other kinds of bells in great 
abundance and perfection. China abounds in the fineſt ſpe- 
cies of porcelainaſbellt, and has alſo a great variety of beau- 
tiful ſmails. Japan furniſhes us with all the thicket and 
larger bivalves; and the Iſle of Cyprus is famous, above all 

- other parts of the world, for the beauty and variety of the 
patella, or limpet, found there. © 
America affords many very elegant /hells, but neither in 
ſo great abundance nor beauty, as the ſhores of Aſia. Pa- 
nama is famous for the cylinders, or rhombi; and we have 
befide, from the ſame place, ſome good porcelains, and a 
very fine ſpecies of dolium, or concha globoſa, called, from 
this place, the Panama-purple-/hell, One of the moſt beau- 
tiful of the cylinders is alſo known among our naturaliſts, 
under the name of the Panama bell. About Braſil; and in 
the Gulf of Mexico, there are found murexes and. dolia of 

extreme beauty; and alſo a great variety of porcelains, 


purpuræ, pectens, neritæ, bucardiz, or heart-/hells, and ele- 


ant limpets. The Ie of Caienne affords one of the moſt 
eautiful of the buccinum-kind, and the'Midas-ear is found 
principally about this place. Jamaica, and the Iſland of 
Barbadoes, have their ſhores covered with porcelains, cha- 
mz, and buccina; and at St. Domingo there are found al- 
moſt all the ſame ſpecies of /hel/s that we have from the 
Eaft-Indies, only they are leſs beautiful, and the colours 
more pale and dead. The pearl-oiſter is found alſo on this 
- coaft, but ſmaller than in the Perſian gulf. At Martinico 
there are found, in general, the ſame ſhells as at St. Domin- 


© 20, but yet leſs beautiful. About Canada are found the 
violet chamaz and the lakes of that country abound with 


muſcles of a very elegant pale blue, and pale red colours ; 
ſome ſpecies of Gall Les remarkably light and thing others 
8 e ee eee 
The (Great Bank of 282 2 2 foells, 
the principal kind found there are muſcles of ſeveral ſpecies, 
pines Aon.” 
gena there are many mother of pear-/hells, but they are not 
of ſo brilliant colours as thoſe' of the Perſian gulf. Phe Iſ- 


| WITS - niſhes us with 4 very 
many ſpires as the Fong of a fleſhy body, formed of as 


remarkable ſpecies of muſcle, called 
by its name; and ſeveral very elegant ſpecies” of limpets are 
found there, particularly the a ai e 
In Africa, on the —— of Sener thr is 2— — 
antity of that fmall ſpecies of poreclain, which is u 

hers is lo | © Caſte is ator ſpecies of porcelain Oh 

the ſame coaſf, which is all over white. The women make 

bracelets of theſe, and the people of the Levant adorn their 
hair with them. W2 4608 FN 


Tue coaſt of Zanguebar is very rich in {tell We find 
there a vaſt . 


the large porcelains, many of them 
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About Cadiz there are found very large 
ſome fine buccina. The iſles of Majorca and Minorca af- | 


.* marine are alſo very numerous there, and their 
*wrought into gloves, ſtockings, and other things. The 


SHE 


quent there. Beſide theſe, and many other ſhells, there oth 
Gund on this coaſt all the ſpecies of nautili, many of which| 


are very beautiful, | 
The Canary iſles are found to abound with a vaſt variety of 


the murexes, and ſome other good ſhells ; and we have, from 
Madeira great variety of the echini marini, or ſea- eggs, dif-| 
ferent from thoſe of the European ſeas. Several ſpecieg of 


muſcles are alſo common there, and the auris marina is no 


| where more abundant. 
The Red Sea is beyond all other parts of the world abundant 
in bells, ſcarce any kind is wanting there; but what we 


principally have from thence arẽ the purpurz, porcelains, 


and echini marini. 

The Mediterranean and northern Ocean contain a great va- 
riety of Hell, and many of very remarkable elegance and 
beauty; they are upon 
to thoſe of the Eaſt-Indies. The Mediterranean abounds greatly 
more in bells than the Ocean. The gulf of Tarentum af- 
. fords great en of purpuræ, of porcelains, nautili, and 
elegant oiſters; 

the ſame, and with them a vaſt number of the ſolens of all 
- the kno 


the whole, however, greatly inferior 


e coaſts of Naples and Sardinia afford alſo 


whþ ſpecies. The iſland of Sicily is famous for a 


very elegant kind of oiſter which is white all over; pinnæ 


marinz and porcelains are alſo found in great plenty there 
with tellinæ and chamz of many ſpecies, and a great variety 
of other beautiful „bells. Corſica is famous, beyond all other 
places, for vaſt quantities of the pinnæ marinz, and many 


other very beautiful Hellt are found there. Lifter, Hiſt. 


1 Conchyl. 


About Syracuſe are found the gondola- hell, the alated 


murex, and a great variety of elegant ſnails, with ſome of 


the dolia and neritæ. | | 

The Adriatic ſea or gulf of Venice is leſs furniſhed with 
ſhells than almoſt any of the ſeas thereabout. Muſcles and 
oiſters, of ſeveral ſpecies, are however found there, and 
fome of the cordiformes or heart-/hells ; there are alſo ſome 
tellinz. About Ancona there are found vaſt numbers of 


the pholades buried in ſtone, and the aures marine are par- 


ticularly frequent about Puzzoli. Bonani Recreat. Ment. et 
Ocul, | 

The ports of Marſeilles, Toulon, and Antibes, are full of 
pinnæ - marine, muſcles, tellinæ and chamz. The coaſts 
of Bretagne afford great numbers of the conchæ anatiferz 


and pouſſepieds, they are found on old rotten boards, on ſea- | 


plants, and among cluſters of ſpunges. 


The other ports 
of France, as Rochelle, Dunkirk, 


reſt, St. Malos, and 


others, furniſh oiſters, excellent for the table, but of the 
common kind, and of no beauty in their Hells; great num- | 
bers of muſcles are alſo found there; and the common tel- 


linz, the onion-peel-oiſters, the ſolens and conchæ anatiferæ 
are alſo frequent there. At Granville, in Lower Nor- 
mandy, there are found very beautiful pectens, and ſome of 


the cordiforms, or heart- bell. Our own Engliſh coaſts are 
not the leaſt fruitful in „bells, though they do not produce 
ſuch elegantly painted ones as the Indies. 

Php 


About Plymouth are found oiſters, muſcles, and ſolens in 


reat abundance ; and there, and on moſt of our other 


res are numbers of the aures marinæ and dentalia, with 
pectens, which are very excellent food; and many elegant 
ſpecies of the chamæ and tellinz are fiſhed up in the ſea, 


about Scarborough, and other places. 


Ireland affords us goat numbers of muſcles, and ſome ve 
elegant ſcallop- bells in great abundance, and the pholades 
are frequent on moſt of our ſhores. We have alſo great 
variety of the buccina and cochlez, ſome volutz, and on 
the 4 coaſt a peculiarly beautiful ſnail, called thence 
the Guernſey- ſnail. | 0 | 
The coaſts of Spain and Portugal afford much the ſame ſpe- 
cies of ſhells with the Eaſt-Indies, but they are of much 
fainter colours, and greatly inferior in beauty. Hiſt. Nat. 
Eclairc. p. 172. a | 
There are according to Tavernier and others ſome rivers in 
Bavaria, in which there are found pearls of a fine water. 
pinnæ marine and 


ford a great variety of extremely elegant bells. The Pane 


Baltic affords a great many 


utiful ſpecies, but particu- 
larly an oran 


The freſh-water-hells are found much more frequently, and 


in much greater plenty than the ſea-kinds. There is ſcarce 


a pond, aditch, or ariver of freſh, water, in any part of the 
world, in which there are not found vaſt numbers of theſe 
ſhells with the fiſh living in them. All theſe /bells are ſmall, 
and they are of very little beauty, being uſuall 


„ neritz, and ſome patellz ; but the Nile, and ſome 


| other rivers, furniſhed the antients with a ſpecies of tellina, 


which was — eatable, and ſo much ſuperior to the 
common ſea · tellina in flavour, that it is commonly known 
by the name of zelline\ regia the 


royal tellina, We have 


a ſmall ſpecies. of buccinum common in our freſh waters, 
mor 2 


id t 17 of a plain 
# greyiſh or browniſh colour. Our ditches afford us chame, 


— 


is! 


ge- coloured pecten, or ſcallop- ell, which is | 
not found in any other part of the world. 12 


which is very el t, and always has its operculum in 


the manner of the larger buccina; a ſmall kind of muſcle i; 


_ alſo very common, which is ſo extremely thin and tender 
that it can hardly be handled without breaking to pieces. 


The large freſh-water-muſcle, commonly called in Eng! 
the horſe-muſcle, is too well known to ook a —— 
and the ſize of this, gives it a difference from all other freſhe 
water-/hells. = 


Formation of SHELLS. The world, in general, has been much 


more inquiſitive, into the nature of the colours, and marks 
of the great variety of Hell-fiſn, than what might appear 


«much more worthy of enquiry, the manner of their pro. 


duction. It has been generally ſaid, that theſe ſhells, and 
thoſe of crabs and lobſters, which are of the cruſtaceous 
kind, were a ſort of bones, all of which in theſe creature; 
are placed by nature on the outſide of the body. 

It has been ſuppoſed that both the /hel/ and the body of the 
animal are produced from the ſame egg, and that the one 


developes and enlarges as the other does. But this, though 


a ſpecious reaſoning, does not ſeem to be the true ſtate of 
the caſe. On the contrary, it ſeems, as if the animal 
alone 1s produced from the egg, or contained in it, and 
that the production of the „bell is a future piece of work- 
manſhip. 
Mr. Reaumur is the firſt author who has publiſhed an ac. 
count of the true production of /hells, and has been at vaſt 
pains to make the neceſſary obſervations for this purpoſe, 
He obſerved, that the hell of the common garden-ſnail was 
lainly made of a viſcous matter, . which tranſpired from the 
dy of the creature in a liquid form, and hardened by de- 
rees on contact with the air. 

t is very well known that all animals continually perſpire, 
and are ſurrounded with a ſort of atmoſphere of their 
own, which is of the figure of their body; and all that 
is ſingular in the perſpiration of ſnails, is, that this atmo- 
ſphere of theirs hardens about them, till it forms a fort of 

ony caſe, which being moulded upon their body muſt be 
of the ſame ſhape ; while that of other animals, in general, 
diſſipates itſelf, and is loſt among the ambient air; and this 


difference plainly ariſes wholly from the nature of the mat- 


ter perſpired, which in the ſnail is of a viſcous, and as it 


were a ſtony nature. It is evident, that this hell therefore is 


not at all of the nature of the bones of animals, being neither 
formed as they are, nor yet as any other parts of an animal 
body, but merely by an appoſition of particles: ſo that 
we have here an inſtance of a part of an animal body, 
which borrows its manner of formation from the ſtones, 
and other parts of the foſſile world. The head of the ſnail is 
always at the mouth or opening of the Hell, and its tail at 
the other extremity, or as we uſually expreſs it, at the top 
of the ſbell; and the body of the ſnail from whatever cauſe, 
naturally way or. itſelf into a ſpiral, gives origin to the vo- 


lutæ of the hel 


When the ſnail is juſt hatched naked from the egg, and b 
in its utmoſt degree of ſmallneſs, it does not ceaſe to tran- 


ſpire, and immediately there is formed a /hell, ſuited to its 


preſent ſmall ſtate, and exactly fitting every part of its body, 
which is yet too tender to twiſt itſelf into a ſpiral, ſo that 


this „hell is only the center of that ſpiral, which is afterwards 


to be formed on that center, with a little part of the ſpiral 
proceeding from it. The animal after this grows, and if it 
now ceaſed to perſpire, it muſt be a neceſſary conſequence 
that the future part of the body muſt be naked. This, hou- 
ever, is not the caſe: it continues to perſpire, and eve!) 
part of the body, as it is formed, becomes covered with the 
ſame ſhelly cruſt made by the hardning of that newly per- 
ſpired matter, as it comes in contact with the air. Ihe 
body of the ſnail, in growing, turns itſelf round the firt 
point, and afterwards round that again, ſo there is ſpiral upon 
ſpiral formed, and at the ſame time the /bell is formed in the 
tame ſhape to cover them. The other turns of the „ll art 
afterwards formed juſt in the fame manner, and theſe in the 
3 ſometimes run as far as to the number four an 
an half. 4 

It is a neceſſary conſequence of this manner of formation 1 
theſe /hells, that the firſt circles of a young ſnail, which has 9 
yet above two of them, are of juſt the ſame ſize with Ut 
two firſt turns of a grown ſnail, which has four in the whole; 
for whatever part of the hell has been once formed, noe 
ſubje& to no increaſe in ſize afterwards in itſelf, but all 
addition to it is made by the continual joining on o = 
new formed bell to its extreme edges. There is, howeV*' 


* 


an addition of matter to the inſides of theſe, to give them? 


eater ſtrength afterwards ; for it may always be obſer ww 

at though theſe firſt turns, or ſpiral wreathes, in à J — 
ſnail, are of the ſame ſize with thoſe in a more grown o 1 
yet they are thicker afterwards by much than they de 
firſt, The new. grown part of the animal, which by 
otherwiſe have been naked, thus forms itſelf a e 
its perſpiration, to which the already covered part adds 
neſs and ſtrength. A | (nails 
In the common ſmaller and more beautiful garden ib, 
the ground colour of the ſbell is uſually yellowild, * " fol 
or reddiſh, and is variegated with rays or lines ef b 
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the trace of the wreath, The neck of the growing 
| 225 part which principally forma the bell; this is al- 
' ways naked, and is always making itſelf a covering, which, 


iquor, except in ſome one ſpot, where it exſudates a 
wut ps F 3 neceſſarily follows, that as the growth of 
the animal is performed in a ſpiral line, and the ſbell made 
accordingly, while the yellow matter makes a wreath of 
yellow Rel ſurrounding the former, the black part muſt alſo 

be drawn in the ſame ſpiral form, as we ſee a ſpiral line 
of that colour in the wreath. And accordingly, if there be 
more points than one of this kind, then there muſt be more 
rays'or lines alſo in the ſhell; and if theſe points are of dif- 
ſerent colours, then the rays formed by them will be alſo of 
different colours; neither are theſe black points, or ſpots, 
to be treated as a mere conjecture; they in reality ever ap- 

ar upon the animal; and if a growing ſnail be nicely in- 
ſpected, they are always found placed juſt even with the 
black lines, or rays, which are carrying round the /hell. | 
The part of the body of the ſnail which immediately follows 
the neck, and fills up that part of the hell it has juſt formed, 
diſcharges neither a yellow nor a black liquor, but only a thin 
aqueous whitiſh humour; this condenſing on the inſide of 
the new formed /bell coats it over, and forms its inner cover- 


ing, which therefore is always'whitiſh, and has no varieties | 


of colour. a9 4 3 
It will be very eaſy for every naturaliſt to extend what is 


here related of the common garden ſnail to all the other 


animals which are covered in the fame manner with „hellt; 
and the differences of colour in the matter tranſpired through 
the neck of the growing animal, with the different number 
and diſpoſition of the variegating points or dots on it, may 
give ſufficient room to account for all the beautiful varie 
of colours, and all the variegations in the moſt elegant 
ſea- hell. 1 | 


The other varieties of them may alſo be accounted for upon | 
the ſame principle; thus, ſuppoſe the growing fiſh of one 


kind has a number of eminencies on its body, there cannot 
fail to be prominences of the ſame kind in the./hell that is 
formed by the regular tranſpiration of its juices ; and 


ſhell, becauſe the prominences w rm them will grow 
larger in the animal as it grows. If there be any certain 
ſeaſon of the year when the dull ceaſes to grow, that is when 
the animal ceaſes to enlarge its body, ſuppoſe this to be the 
ſummer or the winter, or whatever particular ſeaſon ; in this 


caſe, the traces of the different times of the creature's begin- 
re, to grow again, will not fail to be marked upon the 
ell; 


the age of the bell might, if theſe times were 
known, be perhaps, in many caſes, as well determined by 
theſe ſeveral ju 


known by their annual concentric circles. Thus we ſee, 
hs thats ſs animals are themſelves the architects of 
7 


regular, merely becauſe they grow as it were with the body | 


of that architect, whoſe different and ſtate 15 1 
age te of life, if 
(ney underſtood, they would be found elegantly to denote. 


hardneſs and excellent poliſh of many of the 
and that even . the thinneſt and tendereſt 

very amazing. the ruins of the abbey 
of St. Edmund ury, which is built of a kind of ſtone ONT 


is, principally of the ſmall ſmooth cockle- 
rw, —— = llinon obſery H that the ſtone having ſuf- 
which it was compa. hie of the air, the grit or fand of 


while the ſinalleſt 2 had diſunited and mouldered away, 


eſe ſhells. ſtood the ſame injurious ac- 

cidents unalt Tur, 

moſt preio, and were found ſtand ing forth in the ut- 

et theſe are as thi * 

fame ſize that we B x tan: bebe 
1 indeed . = ATE 

tered 22 „ that theſe ſhells might have been al- 


nature, by the i j 2 
eir pores, as is 4 Les nſinuation of ſtony matter into 


caſe in /hells lodged in ſtone 
— mentioned, did not —— to how — 4: 
like a wm it is very certain, that many of the 


I are found | 
es of ebe preſerved through a lon 
no ſuch — — 1 have been 2 way 4 


el and wich 1 of which they A ns — —— 
X K natural ; 
, — eg the time. Of this kid; wm —— 
in the sten ars and other thin kinds, found buried in 
ſtrata of mar] _ in earth, 


„clay, 
As hard as theſe fl nacuratty cn 


22 hſh, which inhabie than, Fee. 3 
to break dem. fl h. en ie have- ne organs with which 
\*lly prominent and hard, as if wel g e i ie in 


e| form, than that of the ſhell, to the abſence 


Kind of the wray-hfſh 


and often immerſed in the hard 


' theſe different ſu 


SHE 5 


being filled with Hell. fin, which the creature had ſwallowed 


whole, as food, without having any power of breaking or 


. deſtroying them. A ſmall ſpecies of pectunculus, or cackle, 


is the fiſh that the ſoal uſually, feeds upon; and when the 


| g's are taken out of this fiſh, they often, reſemble ſo many 
fring 0 rele 


ngs of necklaces, from the continued ſeries of theſe /t 
which appear prominent in them. When theſe ſhells are ta- 
ken out, many of them are uſually found in part diſſolved, 
and many entire and unaltered. tags ot 02 .j 
Shell-fiſh are well known to be the fond. of ſome other fiſhes 
of the larger kinds, particularly the ſea-potcupine, and a 
| | » are known principally to feed upon 
them; but theſe fiſh are provided by nature, with a ſuitable 
apparatus fitted for the grinding, or reducing them into a 


| ſtate more proper for digeſtion; their jaws being furniſhed 


with bony ſubſtances, extending to the palate and under part 


of the mouth, which are capable of reducing much ſtronger 


ſhells than theſe into an abſolute pulp. The ſoal-fiſh has no 


apparatus of this kind, and neither its jaws nor ſtomach are 
| furniſhed with any thing capable of wearing them to pieces 


by attrition ; but what appears to be the caſe, is, that na- 


ture has furniſhed this creature with a menſtruum in the body 


capable of digeſting them, Phil. Tranſ. No 47 'F N 
The crab, like the lobſter, Cc. caſts its ſhell once every 
year. Againſt this extraordinary event, the creature always 
chooſes a cloſe and well ſecured retreat in the cavities of 
rocks, or under great ſtones ; there they 


creep in, and wait 
till all the parts are by degrees diſengaged, which is effected 


by withdrawing their legs from their old bells, and leaving 


them and the upper part of their body fell behind. In this 
naked ſtate they make a very ſtran 4 


| appearance, being a 
mere ill- ſhapen lump of a fleſhy ——— with a ſort 
of jelly z this by degrees hardens into a ſbell, à degree larger 
than the old one caſt off. Phil. Tranſ. No 478. Sect. 14. 


ty | Poliſhing of SHELLs, See the article Poriskixo. Th 9 
Foffile SHELLS. - The number and variety of ſea-/hells which 


are found far from ſeas buried at great depths in the earth, 


ones, is an object of 
reat wonder. | 


' theſe ſome are found remaining almoſt entirely in their 


native ſtate, but others are variouſly altered by being im- 


f pregnated with particles of ſtone, and of dther foſſiles; in 
theſe will go on regularly, 1 to the end of the 
N fo 


the place of others there is found mere ſtone, or ſpar, or 


ſoms other native mineral body, expreſſing all their linea- 
ments in the omen nicety, as having been formed wholly 
bell having been firſt depoſited in fome 


from them, be | 
ſolid matrix, and thence diflolved by very flow degrees, and 
this matter left in its place, on the cavities of ſtone and 


other ſolid ſubſtances, out of which hellt had been diſſolved 
and waſhed away, being afterwards filled up leſs lowly with 
þ or whatever elſe: theſe 


ſtances, whether ſpar | 
ſubſtances, ſo filling the cavities, can neceſſarily be of no other 


which the ca- 
vity was owing, though all the nicer lineaments may not be 


ſo exactly expreſſed. Beſide theſe, we have alſo in many 


with all their beautiful natural poliſh ; |. 


| laces maſſes of ſtone formed within various 


yet when as if well filled with ſpawn, and 
minence and kann s, 158 no- ſpawn- at all; but the pre 


* 


x 
occaſioned by the lomach and guts | 


. 
* 
= 


ſhells 3 and theſe 
ving been received into the cavities of the /hells while th 
were perfectly fluid, and having therefore nicely filled all 
their cavities, muſt retain the perfect figures of the internal 
part of the Hell, when the ell itſelf ſhould be worn away, 
or periſhed from their outſide. The various ſpecies we find 


of theſe are in many genera, as numerous as the known re- 
cent ones; and as we have in our on iſland not only the ſhells 


ſed of grit Punt « nd of Kone of our own ſhores, but. thoſe of many other very di 
ey bet he 7 interſperſed with an infinite variety of 


ones, ſo we have alſo many ſpecies, thoſe in great num- 


bers, which are in their recent ſtate, the inhabitants of other 
yet unknown or unſearched ſeas and ſhores. The cockles, 


muſcles, oiſters, and the other common bivalves of our on 
ſeas are v 
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"ThE vaſt beds ef foie belli, buried in many parts of the | 
_ 1” ölld, are not uſeltſs matter, but will ſerve to one of the 
Ie pegple of may parts of France, and in ſome places 
an our oben 9 4) dig up the maſſes of broken bells,” con- 
mnected into a Hort" r Aena by mürly, or other earths, for 
- "this purpoſe3" ard ſpreading them upon the lands as dung, a 

they ooh moulder away, and are found extremely beneficial 


aw 


£ 

o the earth, ü > e e Thugs ee e i 
Mr. Reaumurz defirous of knowing in What manner theſe 
0 nts öfen fertilized land; at firſt conjectured that 
„othef did the fame us the various ſpecies of marls, diſſolv- 
ing wholly away in time, and entering into, and fattening | 
© the earth; and carried it fo far, as to believe that the com- 
mon mals were à fort of earth, "which owed its origin 
merely to ſuch fragments of ſhells: more perfectly diſſolved, 
and conſequently, that the rain and air, in ſome ſort, con- 
verted theſe bellt into marl upon the earth. But he was 
ſdon convinced of the error of this opinion, by the experi- 
?*”erice" of the peaſants} from whom he found that there was 
marl in the ſame pits whence they dug theſe pelli, and that 
chey uſed it alſo as manure, but to laids ofla very different 

kind; thoſe which: received benefit from the mar} _ al. 
ways injured by the belli, and, on the bonttary, thoſe which] 
were 'meliorated by the helle, receiving no benefit from the 
marl. It might naturally enough be ſuppoſed that the ſalts, 
Contained in theſe foſſile bells,” helped to fertilize the earth, 
in the ſume manner with the ſalts of the common ſea- plants, 


„ 15060 


© 


» 


— 


Fuhich are uſed as manure in many places. It is nor impoſ- 
fſible, but that che falts may indeed have their uſe in the 


 - 


whole, but the great good theſe :/bully fragments do to the 
lands they are uſed on, is to berexplained in a müch eaſier 
manner, when the nature of the lands, on which they are 
ehiployed,. is conſide rd.. tl , 


Theſe are uſually” cold clayey lands, on which: nothing ie 


enn grow) but heath, and a fe. uſeleſs weeds, the com- 
mon plants not ſhooting in any ſtrength or perfection up- 
on them; and they are always very wet upon the furface 
| after any little rain, their texture being ſo cloſe and compact, 
that the water cannot penetrate into them, as it does into 
the ſpongy texture of the common fertile lands. This ſort of 
manure, which is very light, and is no other than à maſs of | 


* 


ſometimes in thirty years. 


— 
. 


_— 2 Ae 


li i well known, that the ſhells: of the common garden. 
ſnails always become calcined, as it were, in ſome de 


Ade pe | 


gree, 
and ma 


[ red to powder between the fingers: and the ca; 
is juſt the ſame in regard to theſe ſea-fellt; they, by thei: 
long abode in the earth, are. thus calcined; and ha 
the fatmer are reduced to a ſort of coarſe powder, 
ticles of which are juſt of ſuch a ſize, as ma 
ſerve for the dividing and breaking the little clod 
and forming in the whole certain voids. and ſpa 
large as they could be withed, in order to give roots, and 
moiſture to ſwell them, an eaſy paſſage. And as theſe 


ppily for 
the par- 
Y Properly 
Sof earth, 
ces, Juit as 


pieces of hell are not expected to act as i bodies containing 
active principles, but merely as inert particles of matter, 


ſo long as they retain their form, that action will not be 


impeded; and notwithſtanding all the rude ſhocks they re- 
ceive from the plough, and other inſtruments of huſbandry 
they retain this their form without any great alteration be 
long; time, and therefore the operation of ſtrewing them on 
any piece of land, needs not to be repeated in twenty, or 


The manner in which the effects of this Hell. manure wear 
off at length, will 1 if parcels of earth, ma- 


nured with it at different di 


ces of time, be examined, by 


waſhing away the earth with water; the fragments of Hell, 


left from the waſhing of earths of different ye 


ars from the 


time of theit being added to them, will be found growing 
ſmaller and ſmaller every year, till at length they make only 
a fine powder, mixing every way equally: with the earth, 
and no longer opening its: texture, or dividing its molecules, 


27 57 5 1 
&>..04 wi. * 


+ 


termined by any regular rule, as to time, but 


and it 4s then that theſe lands require a freſh quantity of 
eic! ba ql. 3 11 Ta ee 25 by 
This breaking of the particles of the fhells' is not to be de- 


differs from 


a number of accidents; and accordingly the farmer cannot 
ſay when he ought to renew the work, till he finds that 


the fertility it occaſioned decreaſes, The ſize of the fiag- 


ments in their original beds makes, a great difference, the 
largeſt uſually, and as might naturally be ſuppoſed, laſting 


the longeſt; but beſide this, they are more or leſs durable, 


as they were more or leſs calcined in the earth, and even 


broken, and'as it were half calcined: bells, mixing with this | \ laiſueu. > wi 
Mr. Reaumur concludes this uſeful account of theſe ſub- 


-- "earth, 'breaks;its particles, and occaſions a multitude of voids | 
and little cavities in it, which reduce it to ſomething like 
the common ſtate of other earth, and the rain penetrates it þ 

lchas. it does other mα.“,“,dæntppk ... 14 
The effects of this fort of manure are very laſting; a land 
well ſtrewn with theſe /bells is manured for twenty years, 
and the rain no longer wets its ſurface, only, but penetrates | 
its ſubſtance, and moiſtens the roots of plants ſown in it. 
Theſe find alſo an eaſier paſſage, and penetrate to a proper 

depth; while the ploughman finds no leſs the benefit, his 
plough now eaſily turning up an earth, which before it was 
ſcarce able to cut. Some have imagined, indeed, that all 
ttheſe effects are owing to the ſalts in the „bells operating in 
the manner of thoſe of dung; and by that means breaking 
the connections of the more minute molecules; but ocular | 


examination will ſhew the hellt to act, in this caſe, merely |. 


as particles of hard matter of that ſize and hardneſs, and to 


do no more than fragments of ſtone of the ſame ſize would Hrabian-SmELIL, a name given 


dot: and the peaſants are well acquainted with this, as they 
find it neceſſary to dung thoſe lands, which they have be- 
fore manured with bells, in the ſame manner as they do 


e e d iat vum on. 82 p 
12 ere are in many foreign countries, as well as in our 
-'2own, lands of ſuch a nature, that they never will become 


fertile, unleſs a gat Hur ſand is diſperſed over them. 


Tpbeſe lands are all of the fame nature with thoſe on which |. 
the farmers: find their manure of Hells to take effect. The 
ſand, and this manure of bells, evidently act upon the ſame 
principle, in meliorating land, which is only by dividing | 
its parts when naturally too compact; but the hell are qua- 
liſied to do it | nar better of the two, becauſe they are 
'- In- themſelves ſo conſiderably lighter. Somewhat analogous 
to this fort of manure, is that of the throwing pebbles: and | 


rough fragments of ſtone on ſome earths, which are natu- | Center-SHELL, in natural hiſtory, a name give 


rally tough and compact in a great It is the ge- 
_ neral. practice in huſbandry to take off all the ſtones, as 
far as it can be:done; from the lands; but theſe ſoils are 


« 


en a 


an effect the two firſt-years, as it does in 
ones z the reaſon-of which is, that it is not | 


tones are mixed in them, the leſs they are obſerved to crack, 
and what cracks they have, ate always the ſmaller and 
1 by ,theſe: ſtones, divided into ſo | | 
24 no very large and continued 


Ear-SHELL.. See the article EAR. 
ſpecies of voluta, called by the French 4 


the 


— 


according to the nature of that earth, upon which they are 


ſtances, by obſerving, . that it is much: more eaſy to account 


for the manner of * upon land, than for the man- 


ner of their coming where 


ey are found. It has been the 


favourite ſyſtem of our Dr. Woodward, that all theſe l 
were the remains of the univerſal. deluge, which having 
overflowed the whole earth, might eaſily leave them in al 
places; but Mr. Reaumur has much more rationally ac- 
counted for their coming to thoſe parts of France, where 
they are found at this time in ſuch: vaſt abundance, by cae- 


there, and eaſily proving, that all that extent 


fully tracing the courſe of the beds of them ſo far as know! 


of countij, 


under which they are found, may have been once over- 
flowed by the ſea, without a deluge ; it being the very track 
that a large body of waters, let in at one part of the king: 
dom, muſt have taken, in order to getting out at another 


Mem. de VP Acad. Par. 1720. 


by ſome to a ſpecies of polce. 


lain /hell, not becauſe. it is found on the coaſt of Arab, 
but becauſe its lines and variegations are ſuppoſed to 1 


ſent the figures of Arabic characters. 
of /hell-fiſh, found in cabinets of the curious, 


Aurora-SHELL, in natural hiſtory, a very remarkable 2 


It is of the 


figure of a bird, having a head, wings, and tail, and i of 
flame - colour. It owes much of its beauty, however, ®. : 
and accident. The „hell is an oiſter of a peculiar varia 


of figure from the common one; the head o 
the cardo, or hinge; the wings are the body 


F the bim 


of the feb; 


and the tail is a pre proceſs, like that of the 
only ſingle. See MARTE Av. 
8 outſide, and peu 


It is naturally of a duſky brown on the 


of this beautiful flame-colour. 


within, but when its rough coat is taken off, it # 
n to the balant 


marinus, a kind of ſea bell, of the multivalve kind wil. 


Chineſe characters. See the article CHAMA- 


y.mixed, but in ſucceeding time it breaks it- | Heart-SHBLL. See the article HEART. 
| particles, had all be- | Helmat-SHELL, in natural hiſtary, the name of 3 
of earth, and 


- open mouth, frequently found fixed to the bottoms 
| | | and other things covered with ſea-water. 111 
1 * crack, and burſt open in dry ſeaſons, and the more China-letter-SHELL, in natural hiſtory, a name given Þ) 

| to that ſpecies of chama, uſually called by 
chama arubica. It is of a pale browniſh — 
riegated with a great number of black lines, * 
flender as the — of a pen, and are of ſuch odd 
that they repreſent ſome of the Arabic, or, as others 


authors 
and is 

9 - 5 

hich ale 


falc) 


beautil mr 


la ſpecular 


. 1 of 0 
A 


o 


Sadule-SnHELL, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
dee the article Osr REA. 


'Screw-SHELL, ' See the article TUR Bo. 


Protuberances on the ſurface of which are ſuppoſed to repre- 
ol this þz} the one white with flattiſh protuberances, the 
other greeniſh” with more elevated ones. See the article | 

' © 'PORCELLANA,". O97 VIS gallen des biaogq at. | 
Snake-SHELL, in natural hiſtory, the name given by many to 
; 1 preſent thoſe of a ſnakeꝰs ſkin. 


Strawberry-SHELL, in natural hiſtory, a name given by col- 


Tiger-Snkl L, in natural hiſt 


- ona tiger's ſkin. © See 
| | See PoRcEL : 
Trumpet. HELL, LANA 


Turnep-SyeLL, 


is of the dolj 
| HELL-apple, ; in 


SHELL-fifh, = the article TAPoU A. 


encreaſe is 


henttat toward 4 triangular figure, and are free from any 
long ſpines. See Mon E: ns 
Laer Sukri, in natural hiſtory, the Engliſh name of the 
j | ind of voluta ; ſo called, from its ſpots reſem- 
one ſpotted with black, another with yellow, and another 
Wt gage Pee ot er ea ay | 
Liveret- SHELL, in natural hiſtory,'a name given by many to 
* ſpecles of poreelain, reſembling a young hair in colour. 
Ser the article PoncET TAU ll. 
Ti hining-SHELL, in natural hiſtory, a'name given by ſome 
authors to à ſpecies, of murex with variegations on its body, 
- 'reſembling the pictures we commonly ſee of flaſhes of light- 
ding. Ses the article Moez.' 
Mip-SHELL, in natural hiſtory, the name given by ſome to 
. 2 peculiar ſpecies of porcelain-/heft,” the figures on which 
' repreſent the lines on a map. See PORCELLANA. | 
Maße arl-SnELI. See the article Noam. | 
Oiſter-SR EIL. See the article OrsTER. 
' OH wife-SH ELL, the name given by ſome to that ſpecies of 
chama, which the French alſo have called vielle'ridie. See 
te article VIELLE' ride. TO es een 
Oniom-SHELL. See the article OsTREA. | 
"Pipe-SHELL, in the materia medica. See ENTALIUM. 
diſter, which in ſome degree fepfeſents a ſaddle in its ſhape. 
St. Fames's SHELL, in natural hiſtory, a name given by writ- 
ers on /hells to a very beautiful ſpecies of variegated pecten. 
ange the WAGE TECTEN 7 HH 7 elo aon 
' $}. Michaels SHELL, in natural hiſtory, a name given by au- 
+  thors to a ſpecies of pecten, or ſcallop- bell. It is of a bright 
„ % HHH 2977 oi 
Ccorpion-SHELL, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
murex, very much approaching to the nature of- the ſpider- 
ſhell. This is a common hell in cabinets, It is of a yellow 
colour, and very deeply ridged, and full of tubercles; there 
_ ariſe from the lip of the hell five large ſpines, or, as they 
are uſually called, fingers, and two others, which are very 
much bent, the one from the head, the other from the tail : 
theſe are very elegantly radiated with white and a fine vio- 
let colour on the lips. See the article Mu. 
Small- Por-SnEL I, in natural hiſtery, à name given to a re- 
markable kind of concha venerea, or porcelain-Hhell, the 


ſent the puſtules of the ſmall-pox. ' There are two | pecies 


that beautiful ſpecies bf porcelain-/hell, the ſpots of which re- | 
ha e See the article PORCELLANA, 
Ipider-SmEL L, the name of a kind of murex. See the articles 
ARANCHA, Concna, and Murex. | | | 
leftors of /hells to a very beautiful ſpecies 
ſpotted with ſmall round red ſpots. —” ©» 
| 2 Inf, in natural hiſtory, the name given by au- 
wr bas a ſpecies of oĩſter, which in ſome degree repreſents 
8 © 2gure of a ſmall bird flying. See Os TREA. 
wan-SHELL, See the article Cin. | 


cordiformis, 


l ory, the name of a ſpecies o 1 8 
celain, or con y, a pec f por 


cha venerea, ſuppoſed to repreſent the ſpots | 


2 


See the article TRUMPET. 
_ the ous unn 
; is is 2 Ipecies of ſea- ſbell, by others called 
the radiſh-ſhe . It is exactly of — of . and 
ls um, or concha globoſa kind. Thoſe who have 
1 radſb-ſbell, allude to the great black round-| 

De not to our common radiſh. See the article | 


Turban. Sn EIL. 


e zoology, an En — fon the ws | a 
Fw, 8 from his . of ſplitting an * Be 
05 => kernels, leaving the ſhell of the pulp untouched. 

nitholog.- p. 18 1. See the article Lox1A. 


SHELL-drake, in zoology, a common Engliſh name for the 


oma.” 
eſe animals are in general oviparous, Na | * 
n — wn. been found of ſuch as are —— A- 
ies are — kinds, anatomiſts have found that fome 
* n wry ſexes in the different individuals of 


rm 95 0 a leopard. There ate three kinds of this, | 


| thirteen gallons of it at a load. e man d 
eight of thoſe horſes in a train, and the farmers find it worth 


SHE, 


airs 0c an inſect of the gall-inſeQ claſs, ſomewhat 


reſembling thoſe which are called the boat-faſhioned ones, 
but differing in this, that as the two ends of that ſpecies 


are not very different in form, in this kind one of the ends 


is ſharp and pointed, in compariſon with the other. It has its 
name of Hell- inſect, from the reſemblance it bears to a muſ- 
ele- hell; as it is, in its whole form, not unlike one of the 
two hellt, in which the common ſea-muſcle is encloſed, but 
the pointed end of this iſe is much more extended in 
length, than the ſmaller end of this bell. ; 
This ſpecies is extremely ſmall, and may be eaſily miſtaken 
for the minute caſe, out of which ſome ſmall inſect has 
eſcaped ; or in another ſtate, for the neſt in which ſome 
ſmall inſe& had depoſited its eggs: but if the aſſiſtance of the 
microſcope be called in, they will eaſily be, difcoyered to be 
true gall- inſects, even as ſoon as they are hatched from the 
eggs. This ſpecies, at its full growth, is ſo ſmall, that it 
requires good eyes to diſcover it. It is brown, very ſmooth, 
and poliſhed on the ſurface, and much of the colour of the 
bark of ſome trees. It has uſually an edge of a cottony 
matter, viſible where its ſides touch the tree, and its eggs 
are always depoſited on a fine cottony bed. The young 
ones are white, flat, and have two ſmall horns, and fix 
legs. In this ſtate they are known to be of the gall-inſet 
claſs; not by their likeneſs to their parent, but to the young 
gall-inſects of other ſpecies. They march about very 
briſkly for ſome time after they are hatched, and after that 


fix themſelves, and then begin to grow, and by degrees alter 


their form, till they at length are of the ſame ſhape with 
their parent. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. Tom. 4. p. 69, 70. 


SHELL-ſand, a name given by the farmers, in ſome parts of 


England, to the fragments of bellt found on the ſea-ſhores, 
and ground to a ſort of powder, ſo that they reſemble ſand. 
There is alſo another kind uſed as this is, in ſome parts of 
Cornwall, and compoſed of fragments of a ſort of tender 
white coral. This is found principally - about Falmouth, 
and is called by the ſame name of ſhell-ſand, though very 
improperly. All the kinds are of great uſe in agriculture, 
but they are differently eſteemed by the farmers, as they are 
more or leſs rich, which they know by their colours. The 
reddiſh kind is eſteemed moſt of all, next to this the blue 
is judged the beſt, and after this the white. Such as is 
dredged up from under the water, is always found better, 
than ſuch as is found dry on the ſhores; and ſuch as is en- 
tirely compoſed of bells is to be choſen, rather than ſuch as 


bas fragments of ſtane among it, which is a very common 


caſ e 


12 0 Ing N 2 40% 8) 10 443 R 
In Cornwall they; uſe this as the general, manure of their 


land; they carry it up in lighters as near the lands, where 


it is to be uſed, as they can, and then eit is ſometimes car- 
| ried to the place, where it is to be uſed, by carts, and ſome- 


times by men with horſes, a horſe being able eaſily to carry 
One man drives ſeven or 


their while to carry it ten or twelve mile from the water 
ſide in this manner. At this diſtance it uſually coſts about 


. eight, pence the load, but where the lands lie near the water, 


the price is very inconſiderable. So much of this ſand is 
uſed in the county of Cornwall, that the land-carriage alone, 
at this eaſy rate, is found to amount to more than thirty 
thouſand pounds a year, and the advantages from it is very 
great; ſo that it is wonderful, that the practice is not ex- 
tended all over the kingdom where the ſea-coaſts are near. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 113. - | 3 


SHELL-foothed, in the manege, an appellation iven to a horſe 


that from five years old to old age naturally, and without 
any artifice, bears mark in all his fore teeth, and there 
ſtill keeps that hollow place with the black mark, which is 


called in French germe de feve, i. e. the eye of a bean; in- 


ſomuch, that at twelve or fifteen he appears with the mark 


of a horſe that is not yet ſix: for in the nippers of other 
horſes, the hollow place is filled, and the mark diſappears, 
towards the ſixth year, 


by reaſon of the wearing of the tooth. 
About the ſame age it is half worn out in the middling 


teeth, and towards the eighth year it diſappears in the cor- 
ner teeth: but after a /he/{-toothed horſe has marked, he marks 
ſtill equally, in the nippers, the middling, and the corner 
teeth ; which proceeds | 
than other horſes, his teeth do not wear, and ſo he does 
not loſe the black ſpot. Among the Poliſh, Hungarian, 
and Croatian horſes, we find a great many of them hollow - 
toothed; and generally the mares are more apt to be ſo than 
the: hors. ..; --... | | RY. | 


from this, that having harder teeth 


being in itſelf both —— are hermaphrodites, every one SHELITIE, the name of 2 ſmall, but ſtrong kind of horſe, 


very 8 — — : — both, caſes their 
| nd. ce; "Ry 
— or of the moſt fruitful e ago of 

t them, —— humour, which is always placed 
dy means of this they rn © af the jelly of frogs ſpaun; 


hung together in a ſort of: cluflece (8 


| is they are not 4 
parcel, "buy the whole cluſter-is — a 0 8 rocks Pl 
rved from 


eſtac. 


found in the iſland of Zetland, commonly called Shetland. 
In the country, the price of one of theſe horſes is about a 


dinea. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 473. ſect. 8. 


RAR DIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem. of botany, 4 diffin 


genus of plants, the characters of which are, that the cup is 
a a ſmall perianthium, divided into four ſegments, ſituated on 
the germen, and remaining after the flower, is fallen. The 
flower conſiſts of one petal, which ig a long cylindric tube, 
divided into four ſegments at the end; the ſegments are 
| where they tt Be i placed flatwiſe. The 1 
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Four filaments, placed at the upper part of the tube. The 
antheræ are ple The = 43 piſtil is double, 
oblong, and placed below) the receptacle. The ſtyle is len- 
der, and bifid at top; and the ſtigmata are headed. Ihe 
fruit is an 1 day, ſeparable longitudinally into two 
"ſeeds, which are Tong, convex on one fide, and plane, on 
the other, and marked with three points at their ſummit. 
- *  Lirngi Gen. Plant. p. 25. | 1 
SHERARDIA is alſo a name giv | 

of plants, called by Linnzus galenia. Pontedir. Epiſt. 14. 


26 1 


Zee the article GALENIA. 


, 


RIF, in the Egyptian orders | 
© the ſame tribe Lf aan called emir by the Turks. 
"The word is Perſlan, and ſignifies great or noble; and theſe 
| 1 have the 2 of tg for gage from appearing 
before any judge but their own head: and if any of the 
military orders are obliged to puniſh them for any. miſde- 
meanor, they firſt take off their 801 turban, in reſpect to 
their character; and the ſame is done, even when they are 
"I 1 257 by their own magiſtrate. Pococts Egypt, p. 171. 


LD (Cyrl.)—The ſbield was that part of the antient ar- 


1 #'* 
* 
* 
o 
* 


mour, on which the perſons of diſtinction in the field of bat- 
tle always had their arms painted; and moſt of the words, 
uſed at this time to expreſs the ſpace that holds the arms 


of families, are derived from the Latin name for a ſbield, 


" feutum, The French eſcu, and 'eſcuſſion, and our Engliſh 
word, eſcutcheon,. or, as we commonly ſpeak it, Gade b is 
evidently from this origin; and the Italian ſcude 
the Hield of arms, and that uſed in war. 5 | 
The Latin name chens, for the ſame thing, ſeems alſo to 
= 9 . 'from the Greek word, yAu@«n, to engrave; and 
2 it | 
"as marks of diſtinction of the perſon who wore it. Beck- 


+ 


* 
* 

* 
** . 


— 


man, Diff. 6. Cap. 8. 
The /bield in war, among th 


turned from ba 


| ttle without it, was always treated with in- 
. 7 7 AIP rat 2 
People have at all times thought this honourable piece of the 
_. armour, the propereſt place to engrave, or figure on the 
' ſigns of dignity of the poſſeſſor of it; and hence, when arms 
came to nd aagey for families in after-times, the heralds 
_ _ always choſe to repreſent them upon the figur 

but with ſeveral' exterior additions and orn as the 


'* helmet, ſupporters, and the reſt. Niber's Heraldry, p. tr. 


The form of the /hield has not only been found different in | 


various nations, but even the people of the ſame nation, at 
different times, have varied its form extremely; and amon 
- ſeveral people there have been ſhields of ſeveral forms an 
tes in uſe, at the ſame period of time, and ſuited to diffe- 
rent occaſions. Barum s Heraldry. TRL 


The moſt antient and univerfal form of /hields, in the ear- | 


lier ages, ſeems to have been the triangular. This we ſee 
inſtances of in all the monuments and gems of antiquity : 
our own moſt early monuments ſhew it to have been the 
moſt antique ſhape alſo with us, and the heralds have found 
it the moſt convenient for their purpoſes, when they had any 
odd number of figures to repreſent ; as if three, then two 
in the broad bottom part, and one in the narrow upper end, 
it held them very well; or if five, ſtood as conveniently 
at three below, and two above. The other form of a /bizld, 


now univerſally uſed, is ſquare, rounded and pointed at the 


bottom: this is taken from the figure of the ſamnitic-ield 
„ Wy the Romans, and ſince copied very generally by the 
Engl 


round at the bottom without the point; and the Ge 
beſide the famnite-/hi2/4, have two others pron ord in 
ulſe: theſe. are, 1. The bulging- Shield, diſtinguiſhed by its 


fſbwelling or bulging out at the flanks; and 2. the indented- | 


| field, or ſhield chancrée, which has a number of notches and 
_ "indentin 


form being leſs proper for the receiving armorial figures, 
the two former have been much more uſed in the heraldry 
_ Beſide this different form of the ſbield in heraldry, we find 
them alſo often diſtinguiſhed by their different 
ſome of them ſtandin 


call theſe ecm pendant, and the common anti 


The 


en by Pontedera to the genus 


„ the relations of Mahomet, |. 


ifies both | 


this name from the ſeveral figures engraved on it, | 


| & Greeks and Romans, was | 
not only uſeful in the defence of the body, but it was alſo a 
token, or badge of honour to the wearer, and he who re- 


e of a ſhield, | 


French, and Germans. The Spaniards and Por- | 
ugueſe have the like general form of ſhields, but they are 


1 28s all round its ſides. The uſe of the antient hie 
of this form was, that the notches ſerved to reſt the lance | 
upon, that it might be firm while it gave the thruſt; but this 


_* 1 * heralds ecprefß by | 
1h word, genatne, hey ſeeming to be hung up 
* Fre by de dener, but A the right or left coker, Che |: - 
ones ecu-ancien.. The Italians call this ſcuto prudmte; 


. 7 0 i | 
4 4 E 


the left, 
I coueht by 


ng corner, 28 it was 


z but their herald, Pe 
of this 17 


an innovation brought in by the paint v 
moſt convenient = — he DT bee . 
| the. honour of the poſſeſſor, as not repreſenting either ant 
quity, or honours won in war, but rather the honours. of 
ſome citizen, or perſon of ing. Some have carried it 
fo far, as to ſay that thoſe, who either have no antient title 
to nobility, or have ſullied it by any, unworthy action, can- 
not any longer wear their arms in /bields properly figured bu 
were obliged to have them painted. in an oval, or round 
ſield. In Flanders, where this author lived, the round and 
oval fbields are in the diſrepute he ſpeaks of; but in Italy, 
beſide the popes and dignified. e many of the firſt fa. 
milies of the laity have chem. 


| he ſecular princes, in many 
other countries, alſo retain: this form of 


495 ſhield, as the 
moſt. antient, and truly expreſſive of the Roman clypeus. 
| r 14. Componille, Herald. 
SHIFTERS, on board a man of war, certain men who are 
employed py the cooks to ſhift or change the water, in 
| | which the fleſh or ſiſh is put, and laid for ſome time, in or- 
der to fit it for the kettleãe i N 
SHILLING (Cycl.)—In the year 1 560, there was a peculiat 
ſort of Hilling ſtruck in Ireland, of the value of nine pence 
Engliſh, which paſſed in Ireland for twelve pence. The 
motto on the reverſe of theſe, is paſai deum adjutorom meun. 
Eighty two of theſe /bi/izngs, according to Malynes, went 
to the pound; they therefore weighed twenty grains one 
fourth each, which is ſomewhat heavier in proportion than 
the Engliſh /:Jling,of that time, fixty two whereof.weat to 
the pound, each weighing ninety two grains ſeven eighths; 
and the Iriſh filling being valued at the Tower at nine 
pence-Engliſh (that is one fourth part lefs than the Engliſh 
ſhilling) it ſhould therefore proportionably weigh one fourth 
part leſs, and its full weight be ſomewhat more than fixty 
two grains, but ſome of them found at this time, thoug! 
much worn,weighed ſixty nine grains. In the year 1508, ine 
different pieces of money of this kind were ſtruck in d 
for the ſervice of the kingdom of Ireland. 
Theſe were ſbillings to be current in Ireland as twelve pence 
each, half ſhillings to be current at fix pence, and quartel 
ſhillings at three pence. Pennies and nnies were allo 
| ſtruck of the fame kind, and ſent over for the payment of 
the army in Ireland. The money thus coined was of 4 
very baſe mixture of copper and ſilver, and two years after 
| there were more pieces of the ſame kinds firuck for the ſame 
ſervice, which were ſtill worſe ; the former being ther 
nes of ſilver to nine ounces 8 [raya 
| two ounces eighteen penny weights, to nine o | 
: of 2 | Sinion's Iriſh Coins. 
] in the iron-works, in many parts of England 
is the operation of hammering the ſow, or . caſt-iron, 11 
tongs, uſed. for holding the iron in this off 
ration, are called /bingling-tongs, and the iron to be 0 
wrought is called a loop. Rays Engliſh Words, p. 128. de 
TER ky 0 | 2 7855 5 3 
SHI 2 'G J— t is 1 | , to health | ' 
pony 1 ſhould be cleared of foul. air; for it ba w_ 
found by frequent. experience, that air ſhut up, and con 0 
ed in a cloſe. place, without a ſucceſſion and freſh . 
it; becomes unwholſome, and unſit for the uſe of life. with 
hott! 


; ef- 
repaſling through the lungs. bad 
der gn w. By different manu” 

ofed,' are obſerved in many caſes; fan 


N 


| 15 
SHINGLING, 


- blooms; The 


? 


_ cularly in deep wells, and caverns of the earth 


R prog given for exhibiting the Hill in theſe fi- 


in which air is i 34 - 
air is ** a 


in heraldry ie, that in the antient tilts and tourna- or cloſe houſes, where; people are ſhut up with M2 
| | - naſtineſs;- but moſt of all in large ih, in which, wit 
: ftench of water in the hold, 1 men being crouded f 
. cloſe quarters, all the mentioned circumſtances concur or 
de; or upon trees, pavilions, or ducing greater miſchiefs than, would follow from ang | 
if the exerciſe was 9 finger at Ts * — * 7% | 


be both cloſed up with ſubſtantial. and tight iron doors; and 


lai hold. into the aſh- place, for the draught of air 
8 way to feed the fire. And thus, from the 


28 conſtantly ſupplied. by freſh air below the hatches, or 
| 9 Lommuniestions acm are, Open into the hold; 


10 more wholſome, and fit for reſpiration. And if 
3 j pipe, ſo laid into the hold, other pipes 
are let in, communicating reſpectively either with the well, 
or lower decks, it muſt follow, that part of the air, con- 

ſumed in feeding the fire, muſt be reſpectively drawn out of | 
all fuch places, to which the communication ſhall be. ſo 


for vermin, as rats, &c. and the pitch will ſerve. for other 


| Ship of pleaſure, among the antients. See the article TRHA- 


Sy1p, in the falt-works, is a large ciſtern, out of which the 


high, that the water will eaſily run out of it into the pans, 
to fupply them for boiling. 4 T1444 VC 
SHIRE (Cycl.)— ShikE- clerł, he that keeps the county- court; 
and his office is ſo incident to that of the ſheriff, that the 


. 


SnuixE-man, was antiently the judge of the ſhire, by whom 


Theſe ſhivers are uſually of wood; but ſome are of bnd, 


SHIVERY ſalt, a name given by the ſalt- workers to a ſort 


on Saturday night, and then, as they draw out no ſalt on 


article Sa LIT. 
SHO AD, in minin 
mixed with earth 


or reſin. ſo high as the main-gun-deck. The pitch being 
n very Wo will run into the ſmalleſt cranny, and make |. 


SHIRE-mote, in our old writers, an aſſembly of the county 
or /hire at the aſſizes, c. Blount, Cowel, See the article 
eee, e 5 LoTSt coin 

SHIVERS, in a ſhip, the ſeamen's term for thoſe little round 


SHO 


Mi. Sutton did therefore, a few years ago, propoſe, in order | 
to clear the h 


olds of Hips of the bad air they contain, that 


the fire-place and aſh-place of the copper or boiler ſhould 


that a copper, or leaden-pipe, of ſufficient ſize, ſhould be 


A elaſticity of the air, it ſeems. plain, that there will 
_ — hold a conſtant diſcharge of the air therein con- 
tained ; and conſequently, that the air ſo diſcharged muſt be 


whereby the ſame muſt; be continually: made freſh, and its 


made. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 462. p. 42, 43. i 
To prevent /h1þs, whoſe bottoms are worm-eaten, from leak- 


ins. this method has been propoſed.b. Calk well the inſide 
. ks, or lining ; then fill the vacant ſpaces between the 


timbers, and the out and inſide planks with boiling pitch, 


the /hip as tight as a bottle. There will be no room left 


uſes when taken out; therefore the expence will be but 
ſmall.— [o Phil. Tranſ. Ne 4.76. p. 372. | 


LAMEGUS, 


falt-pans are ſupplied for boiling. TH 
This ciſtern is built cloſe to the ſaltern, and is made either 
of wood, brick, or clay ; and it ought always to be covered 
with a ſhed, that the ſea water, contained in it, may be 
kept clean from ſoot, and other impurities, and not mixed 
with freſh water in rains; and it muſt be always placed ſo 


king cannot grant it away. 4 Rep. Blount, Cowel. | 


trials for land, &c. were determined. Lamb. Peramb. 442. 
Blow, - lo nn nn hn, | e 


wheels, in which the rope of a pulley or block runs. They 
turn with the rope, and have pieces of braſs in their centers, 


(which they call the cocks) with holes in them, into which | 


the pin of the block goes, and on which they turn. 
as thoſe in the heels of the top-maſts. | 


of ſalt, very little different from the common brine-ſalt. 

It is prepared in the ſame manner, as that ſalt from the 
ſalt ſprings in Cheſhire, and other places, and is of a larger 
and firmer grain than that prepared in the common way, 
and is ſtronger, and therefore more fit for the preſerving 
meat. When they would make this ſalt, they fill the pans 


Sundays, there is a vety moderate fire ke all that 
fire kept up all that day, 
_ = the Monday morning all the. /alt is taken out at — 
_ t, having had time to form itſelf into larger cryſtals 
1 1 ordinary, as it is eight and forty hours, inſtead of four 
aud twenty in forming. Brownrig of Salt, p. 108. See the 


2 3 term ig a train of —— 2 
| » lometimes lying near the ſurface, ſome- 
parc at conſiderable depths; — always ſerving to the 
| er ary 2 oof, that the load or vein of the 3 is there- 
ve bo Ra 1 the head lies, the nearer uſually. the 

noAb- 8 ; ords, P. 330; 119353 7 = 67 
Om "ner, a term uſed by the miners of Cornwall, and 
2 parts of this kingdom, to expreſs ſuch looſe maſſes of 
> As are uſually found about the entrances into mines, 


ſometimes running; | , 
of ore, to the fuß, — 1 =_ courſe, from the load or vein 
e are ſt earth. Wr . | 
been pieces poor the common kinds, appearing to have 


they uſually contain m 


the ore to be found in the wi. 
t nd in the mine. They appear 
0 have been at ſome time rolled about in CI 


ners be 
— org, — off, and their ſurface ſmoothed and | 


2 

ſily dif, mines in Cornwall are always ea- 
ORD by the d-flones, theſe uſually lying up to 
being a white — nearly ſo; and the matter of ** 
colour of the ore * . in which the native 


? g » Which is ” | 
covers itſelf ; ning bluiſh black, eaſily 
Srl. Vol. f. * and threads, e n eic are 


8H 0 


Shad. ſtones are of ſo many kinds, and of ſuch various appear- 5 
ances, that it is not eaſy to deſcribe, or know them; but 


the miners, to whom they are of grateſt uſe; in tho tracing, 


or ſearching after new mines, diſtinguiſh them from other 
ſtones by their weight: for if very ponderous, though they 
look ever ſo much like common ſtones; there is great reaſon 


to ſuſpect that they contain ſome metal. Another mark of 


them, is their being ſpungy and porous ; this is a ſign of 
eſpecial uſe in the tin countries, for the tin Dt flones are 
often ſo porous and ſpungy, that they reſemble large bones of 


animals thoroughly calcined; There are many other ap- 


pearances of tin ſhoadi, the very hardeſt and firmeſt tones 
often containing this metall. on 
When the miners, in tracing a Had up'a hill, meet with 
ſuch odd ſtones and earths, that they know not well, what 
to make of them, they have recourſe to vanning, that is, 
they calcine and powder the ſtone, clay, or whatever elſe 
is ſuppoſed to contain the metal; and then waſhing it in an 
inſtrument, prepared for that purpoſe, and called a vanning- 
ſhovel, they find the earthy matter waſhed away; and of the 
remainder, the ſtoney, or gravelly matter lies behind, and 
the metalline matter at the point of the ſhovel.. If the per- 
ſon, who performs this operation, has any judgment, he ea- 
ſily diſcovers not only what the metal is that is contained in 
the /hoad,. but alſo will make a very probable gueſs at what 
quantity the mine is likely to yield of it, in proportion to 


the ore. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 69. 


SHOE (Gy.) — Shox, in the manege. A horſe-- oe is a piece 


of flat iron, with two branches or wings, which being com- 
monly forged according to the form of the hoof for which 
b deſigned, is made round at the toe, and open at the 
cel, | 

A /hoe for all feet, is one that is cut at the toe into two 
equal parts, which are joined by a riveted nail; upon which 
they are moveable in ſuch a manner, that the oe is in- 
larged or contracted, leſs or more, at pleaſure, in order to 
make it fit all ſorts and ſizes of feet. 

To ſboe a horſe after the form of a lunette, a patin, &c. 
See LUNETTE, PATIN, c. 


SHOEING-hammer, in the manege, a hammer that the ſmith 


or, farrier makes uſe of to adjuſt and fit the ſhoes upon the 
anvil, . both hot and cold. 1 


SHOOT, in the ſea language. They ſay the ballaſt /boors, 


when it runs over from one fide to another.. ' 


SHOOTING (Cyc.)—SHooTING of ſalts. It is to be ob- 


ſalts are not canſtantly. the ſame, but wo! 629 to 
different circumſtances; ſuch as when they 


ſerved, that the figures ariſing from the Shooting of diſſolved 


appen to /hoot 


more or leſs haſtily, or in different proportions of liquor. 
Boylès Works Abridged, Vol. 1. p. 241. See the article 


Sai r. | 


SHORES (Cycl.)—The ſhores of the ſea are divided, by Count 


Marſigli, into three portions, according to which all his de- 


ſcriptions, in his accounts of the baſon of the ſea, are given, 


The firſt part of the hre, is that tract of land to which the 
ſea juſt reaches in ſtorms and high tides, but which it never 
covers; the ſecond part of the ſhore, is that which is eo- 
vered in high tides and ſtorms, but is dry at other times; 
and the third is the deſcant from this, which is always co- 
vered with water. | 

The firſt part is only a continuation of the continent, and 
ſuffers no alteration from the neighbourhood of the ſea, 
except that it is rendered fit for the growth of ſome plants, 
and wholly unfit for that of others, by the ſaline ſteams 


and impregnations ; and it is ſcarce to be conceived by any, 
but thoſe who have obſerved it, how far in land the effects of 


the ſea reach, ſo as to make the earth proper for plants, which 
will not grow without this influence; there being ſeveral plants 
frequently found on high hills, and dry places, at three, 


four, and more miles from the ſea, which yet would not 


grow, unleſs in the neighbourhood of it, nor will ever be 
found elſewhere. Er IS (otra 101-7" 
The ſecond part or portion of the ſhores is much more af- 


. fected by the ſea than the former, being frequently waſhed and 


beaten by it. Its productions are rendered ſalt by the. water, 


and it is covered with ſand, or with the fragments of ſhells 


in form of ſand, and in ſome places with a tartarous matter 
depoſited from the water, and the colour of this whole extent 
of ground is uſually duſky and dull, eſpecially where there 
are. rocks and ſtones; and theſe are covered with a ſlimy 
matter. | 155 
The third part of the ſhores is more affected by the ſea than 
either of the others, and is covered with an uniform cruſt 
of the true nature of the bottom of the ſea, except that plants 
and animals have their reſidence: in it, and the decayed parts 
of theſe alter it a little. | 


SHORLING. and morling; in our old writer, words uſed: to 
_ diſtinguiſh fells of ſheep: ; | ſborling, being the fells after the 


fleeces are ſhorn off the ſheeps: back; and morling, the fells 
flead off after 
land, they und 


by a ſberling, a ſheep whoſe fleece is 
ſhorn and by a merling, a 


3 Ed. 4. c. 1. Blount: See Monza. 
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SHORT e in the manege 
faid to 

joint, or the p; 

well as the 3 out of the manege the 


jointed are the be LEE 
nou NOR learned author thinks it 
of. 


ſiee better at ſmall diſtances, and not ſo well at great diſtances, 
as the reſt of mankind. The reaſon is, that in the eye, as 
well as in other 


line. Commonly your 


| wy met with, few are born fo," For it generall 22 

EE 

looking 
Fe I 


— 
* 
, : 


at ob} 


coming out of a cold bath, in which he did not totally im- 


many years. Ibid. 4 ! 12 
It is commonly thought that /bort-/ightedneſs wears off in 


matter of fact, or hypotheſis only. Ibid. 


not well ſee the motion of his eyes and features, and are 


by a weak one; becauſe a ſtrong light cauſes a: contraction 
and at the return; which leſſens their mixture, and conſe- 


' contracts more eaſily and ſtron 


better at ſmall diſtances. And the | cornea, by being thus 
often and long bent into a 


its natural elaſticity, when the maſcular ring ceaſes to act 
upon it. 

great diſtances. Alſo the ligamentum ciliare, 

employed to leſſen the convexity of the capſula, does by 

. 08 

the capſula being ſeldom drawn out, and put into tenſion, 

muſt loſe ſomething of its diſtenſile quality, ſo as leſs eaſil 


+ ; urin, EM on diſt. and indift; iſion. 9 


* 


out of his tenement, and no diſtreſs can be levied for the 
fame. The lord is then to come to the tenement; and there 


l — the lord is not ſatished his rent and Arrears, 
| fame a year and a day; 


diſtinctly, they almoſt cloſe their eye-lidsz for which reaſon 


SHO 


= 6 —— | 
ort-jointed, that has a ſhort paſtern. ::::) this 
— is too ſhort, the horſe is ſubjeſt to have 

is fore - legs, from the knee to the cronet, all in a ſtrait 
Horte j ointed horſes do not — 


for travel or fatigue. Free 
- probable, that 


out great u number of Hurt fig bred perſons as are daily 


while young, to all ſorts of coformations; that is, by often 
through glaſſes of all forts of figures, and by read- 
writing, or working with ſpectacles, of ſeveral degrees 


It ſeems an opinion, without founda- 


iſh objects three feet off; and after the cold and de- 
fluxion were cured, he continued to read the ſmalleſt print 
without ſpectacles for many years. Dr. Smith mentions a 
young gentleman, who became /hort-/ighted immediately after 


merſe himſelf, and has ever fince uſed a concave glaſs for 


old age, but the learned Doctor queſtions whether this be 
It is remarkable, that fhort-ſighted perſons commonly write 
a ſmall hand, and love a ſmall print, becauſe they can ſee 
more of it at a view. That it is cuſto 
to look at the perſon they converſe with, becauſe they can- 
therefore attentive to his words only. That they ſee more 
diſtinctly, and ſomewhat farther off, by a ſtrong light, than 


pupil, and conſequently of the pencils, both here, 
uently the apparent confuſion: and therefore to ſee more 


they were antiently called myopes. Ibid. ſect. 62. 

Dr. Jurin obſerves, that perſons who are much, and long 

accuſtomed to view objects at ſmall diſtances ; as. ſtudents in 
neral, watchmakers, gravers, painters in miniature, &c. 


| „the muſcles, by conſtant exerciſe, 
are enabled to contract themſelves with more ſtrength, and 
by diſuſe are brought to lefs ſtrength. Hence, in the per- 
ſons beforementioned, the greater muſcular ring of the uvea 


gly, and the cornea more rea- 
dily obeys the contraction of the ring; whence they ſee 


one convexity, does by de- 
rees loſe ſomething of its elaſticity, ſo as not to return to 


This is one cauſe of their not 23 
ing ſeldom 


grees become leſs capable of performing that office: and 


to comply with the action of the ligament. And this is 


another cauſe of their not ſeeing ſo well at great diſtances. 


FORD, an antient cuſtom in the city of Exeter, 
when the lord of the fee cannot be anſwered rent due to him 


take a ſtone, or ſome other dead thing off the tenement, 
and bring it before the mayor and bailift, and thus he muſt 


do ſeven quarter-days ſucceſſively; and if on the ſeventh 


e tenement ſhall be adjud 


SHOT (S -S nor of a cable, on ſhip-board, is the fplict 


convexity. - For whatever be the powers by which the 
eye conforms itſelf to diſtinct viſion, they may poſſibly grow 
' weak, or loſe their extent one way or other, for want of 
variety of exerciſe, | a- 
tion, to think that ſuch an exerciſe of the eyes can any wiſe 
minjure them; provided, due care be taken to avoid looking 
that are too bright. See Dr. Smith's Optics, 
Vol. 4. Rem. p. 10. 7% TRICE 
 Short-fightedneſs may come by accidents. Of this we have 
a remarkable inſtance, mentioned by Dr. Briggs in his Oph- 
thalmographia, of a perſon, upwards of ſeventy years old, 
- who had uſed ſpectacles for ten years, and yet by catching 
cold, he ſuddenly became ſo fhort-ſighted, that he could not 
diſtingu 


with them not 


well at 


| SHOULDER of a baſtion, in fortification, is where 
to the lord to hold the on | 


SHO 


of two cables together, that a ſhip may ride ſafe in de 
Waters and in great roads; for a ſhip will ride eaſier by on 
— 45 cable, than by three ſhort cables out a- head. 
SHOVELER, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſea-duck 
remarkable for the breadth of its bill,-and- called by au” 
thors anas latiroftra, the broad-beakeddu ö 
and by ſome anas clybeata. 0 
It is ſomething ſmaller than the common duck. The beak 
is remarkably broad; and grows broader and rounder to. 
ward the end, where it is hollowed like'a ſhield. The iris 
of its eyes is 2 and the legs and feet red. The 
feet are ſmaller than in moſt other ducks. The head, and 
upper part of the neck, are of a very beautiful blue, ſome. 
times of a duſky green; the under part of the neck is White, 
the upper and the ſhoulders variegated with white and brown 
The belly, and lower part of the breaſt, are red, but the 
feathers behind the anus, and immediately under the tai 
are black, The back is brown, with a fine caſt of blue, 
purple and green. The tail is ſhort, and is variegated with 
black and white. Ray's Ornithol. p. 280. 


| SHOULDER (Cycl.)=SHouLDEer, in the manege, is the 


joint of a horſe's fore-quarters, that joins the end of the 
Houlder-blade with the extremity of the fore-thigh. 
SHOULDER of a braneb, is that part of it which begins at the 
lower part of the arch' of the banquet, overagainſt the middle 
of the fonceau, or chaperon, and forms another arch under 
the banquet. The fhoulder of a branch caſts a greater, or 
leſſer circumference; according as it is deſigned to fortify, 
or weaken the branch. See the articles BRIDLER, Banquer, 
and BRANCH, 5 5 
SHOULDER-pegged horſes, called in French chevillies, are ſuch 
as have their ſhoulders gourdy, ſtiff, and almoſt without mo- 
tion. A horſe charged with ſhoulders, is one that has thick, 
fleſhy, and heav Adern, | TEE; 
Cartilages of the SHOULDER, in anatomy, The ſcapula in 
many ſubjects has a ſmall cartilaginous border along its 
whole baſis, which in children is remarkable enough, but 
in grown perſons it diſappears. The glenoide cavity of thi 
bone is covered with a cartilage, which is thicker toward the 
circumference than in the middle, and a little raiſed above the 
edge of the bone. The ſmall cartilaginous ſurface of the acro- 
mion is thicker in freſh: bones, than it appears in a dried ſcele- 
ton, and is a little convex. The ſmall triangular ſurface, at the 
extremity of the ſpine of the ſcapula, near the baſis, is co- 
vered with a very thin, ſmooth cartilaginous lamina ; but this 
being tranſparent, does not appear very white, There are 
no other cartilages but theſe uſually found in the ſcapula it 
freſh: ſubjects, notwithſtanding that in ſceletons of prepared 
bones, ſeveral places befide ſeem to have been cartilaginous; 
"theſe, rae je ow owin — to the dried remains of li- 
zaments and tendons. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 137. 
71 F the SHOULDER. The — ef - 4 acromi- 
um with the extremity of the clavicle, is ſtrengthened al 
round by ſeveral ſmall, but ſtrong ligaments, which go di- 
rectly from one bone to the other. Theſe ligaments lie ver 
near one another, and withal are ſo tightly braced over the 
joint, as to hide it altogether : they appear indeed more like 
a. cartilaginous covering, than a ligamentary texture; and 
the internal ſurface of theſe ligaments is lined with the cap- 
ſula of the joint. When the ſmall inter-articular cartilage 
is found in this joint, its whole circumference is ever four 
connected to theſe ligaments. The articulation of the ck, 
vicle with the ſternum is ſuſtained by ſeveral ligaments, fx 
by one end round the pectoral extremity of the clavicle, 
and inſerted at the other in the ſternum. There is alſo 2 
g narrow ſtrong ligament, which goes from one claiic* 
to the other, behind the furca of the ſternum : this 1s 
to the internal angle of the contiguous extremities of © 
bones, and may be properly called the inter-clavicular liga- 
ment. The neck of the ſcapula, at a. ſmall diſtance from 
the glenoide cavity, gives inſertion to the capſular ligam® 
or mucilaginous bag, and to the articular ligaments of l 
Joint of the ſcapula and os humeri. And betide' theſe , 
cular ligaments of the ſcapula, there are three ligament 
cords fixed to the tuberoſity of the coracoide apop")”.” 
two of which, by their other extremities, are inſert * 
the oblique eminence on the lower ſide of the humeral © 
tremity of the clavicle, the third under the acrom'” 
There is alſo a thin flat broad ligament, reaching bet 
the ctiſta of the ſpine of the ſcapula, and the edge of 
inferior coſta, Winſow's Anatom 8 fact ad | 


y, p. 138. 

S0 U T, clamer, in antiquity, was frequently uſed bot) c 
ecclefiaſtical, civil — 2 occaſions, as a ſign — 
probation, _ —_— - indignation. —_— 3 
in an aſſemb e e, was expoling the 
L. Anto f Rad the — cauſe _ 


the flank meet. 


ny, who had had the i 
de inſcribed the patron of the Romans, the people 


ing this raiſed a „Beg, to ſhew their indignation! | 
In the antient military diſcipline ſbouts were uſed, i. pon 
fion of the 's making a ( | 


or harangue to 
from bis tribunal, This they dd in token of Heir rei 


„ and taſchennul, 
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what had been propoſed. 2: Before an engagement; in otder | 


e and ſpirit their own men, and fill the enemy 
. This is a practice of great antiquity, beſides 


which'it wants not the authority of reaſon to ſupport it; for | 


as mankind are endowed with two ſenſes,” hearing and ſee- 
ing, by which fear 1s raiſed in the mind, it may be proper 
to make uſr of the ear, as well as the eye, for that purpoſe. 
Shouts were alſo raiſed in the antient theatre, when what was 
ated pleaſed the ſpectators. See ACCLAMATION: 
It was uſual, for thoſe preſent at the burning the dead, to 
_ raiſe a great ſhout, and call the dead perſon by his name, be- 
fore they ſet fire to the pile. See BURIAL. 
SHREW, or SHKEW-mouſe, in zoology, the common name 
of the creature called by authors mus araneus. See the article 
Mus araneu. _ N Was | 
Hardy S#Rew.' See the article'HarDy. 1 
SHRIK E, in zoology, an Engliſh name for the lanius, or 
butcher-bird, a ſmall bird of the hawk-kind, a terrible de- 
ſtroyer of the little birds. Ray's Ornithol. p. 52. See the 
article LANIUS, | A 
SHRITE, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome for the larger 
thruſh, or turdus viſcivorus _ commonly known' by the 
name of the miſſel-bird. It ſtays the whole year with us, 
and ſings very ſweetly. See Miss8EL-bird. 
SHRUB (Cycl.)—Hardy SHRUBs. See the article HAR Dv. 


SI aion, in law, the concluſion of a plea to the action, when | 
the defendant demands judgment, if the plaintiff ought to| 


| have his action, &c. | 

SIAGONAGRA, a name given: by ſome medical writers to 

the gout in the jaws. | 

SIALISMUS, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs a diſ- 
charge of ſaliva, brought on by the holding hot things in the 
mouth; and by us for a ſalivation by mercury. 

SIALOCHI, a term uſed by the-antients to expreſs ſuch per- 


ſons as had a' plentiful diſcharge of ſaliva, by whatever | 


means, Hippocrates uſes it for a perſon in a quinſey, who 
_ diſcharges a very large quantity of faliva ; others expreſs by 
it perſons, whoſe mouths naturally abound with a bitter 
' falivaz and others ſuch perſons, as from having a very large 
_ ſpit into people's faces while talking with them. 
SIAL 
ſuch medicines as promote a copious diſcharge of the ſaliva, 
ſuch as pellitory of Spain, and all the other hot and acrid 
„ * z- and mercury, the moſt powerful of all. 
SIANKE, or SYNKE, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 
people of ſome parts of the Eaſt-Indies to the caryophyllus, 
or clove-ſpice. The people of the Moluecas, according to 
Gareias, call it changue, which is only a ſmall difference 
of pronunciation. The Turks and Perſians call the ſame 
ſpice calafur. 111 
SICCHASIA, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs that un- 
eaſineſs at the ſtomach, and loathing of food, which women 
are often afflicted with in their pregnancy. | 
SICCINNIS, in antiquity, a mixed kind of dance. See the 
article Dance, Cycl. | 
SICERA, in the Jewiſh antiquities. The helleniſt Jews give 
this name to any inebriating liquor. St. Chryſoſtom, Theo- 
doret, and Theophilus of Antioch, who were Syrians,. and 
who therefore ought to know the ſignification and nature of 
<a aſſure us, that it properly ſignifies palm- wine. | 
liny acknowledges, that the wine of the palm-tree was 
"oy well known through all the Eaſt, and that it was 
gs e by taking a buſhel of the dates of the palm- tree, and 
owing them into three gallons of water; then ſqueezing 
ut the juice, it would intoxicate like wine. 


he wine of the palm-tree is white: when it is drank new, | 


it has the taſte of the cocoa, "and i | 
f 13 „and is ſweet as honey: when it 
is kept longer, it grows ſtrong, and intoxicates. After long 


keeping, it becomes vinegar. V. Renaudot's Notes upon the 


Voyage to China, Calm Di 
p. 12. Calm. Dict. Bibl. 
. 
» to the t | 
Sell. ark-leaues, Ger. — nia . * 


CUM, the name of a weight in uſe among the anti- 


ents, which ſome ſay was equal to three drachms of our | 


weight; others ſay only to two. 


» Or SICAP, in natural — a name given by the | 
- ! s to a ſpecies'of hawk, of 
= bi neſs of their common hawk, or banoy, which is 
5 | frderites the flowers grow in circles round the ſtalks, at the 
over its body with yellow, white, |. 


inhabitants of the Philippine iſlan 


omewhat larger than our 5 lis bird is v 
e, 8 | parrow-hawk. This bird is very 
* Ar oo. — 
det in ichthyology, a pame- uſed by fome authors to ex- 
Preis that ſpecies of coregonus, called it 
: als , by the generality of 
uthors 5. the articles Coxzoonus and 


SICYOIDES i y 
» In botany the nam nts 
ns os which are theſe, Te an of of — 
Aided ine, raped like a bell wide-open at the mouth, and 
ided into ſeveral of the flowers on this 
ng no embryo; others 


GOGA, a term uſed by medical writers to expreſs | 


a 


collected into a head, and containing only one ſbed under 
a thin ſkin. | | | 

The ſpecies of /icyordes, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, ate 
theſe. 1. The American /icyordes with angular leaves and 
echinated fruit, called by ſome authors rucumis Canadenſis 
monoſpermes, or the ſingle-ſeeded Canada cucumber, 2. The 


ANNIE r with echinated fruit and deeply jagged 
leaves. Tourn. Inſt, p. 103. 


SICYONE, a word uſed by ippocratcs to expreſs colocynth, 


and by others for a ſpecies of hard-ſhelled gourd, in the 


| ſhape of a pear, and by ſome for a cupping-glaſs. 
SICYONEUM oleum, a word uſed by the antients to expteſs 
' a medicinal oil, of which there was among them three kinds 


in uſe. The firſt was called ficyonium ſimplex, This was 
compoſed of two ounces of the root of the wild cucumber 
boiled ſeveral hours in a pint of oil. The ſecond ſort was 


called the compound ſicyonium, and was made of the root of 


the ſame plant, with many other ingredients. The third 
was another compound kind, made not with an infuſion of 
the root; but with the juice of the fruit of the wild cu- 
cumber. 


SICYONII, among the Romans, were ſhoes of a more delicate 


form, and better ornamented than ordinary, and chiefly worn 
by the ladies and their gallants. Pitiſc. in voc. 


SIDA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, conſtituted 


by Linnæus, and comprehending the malvinda of Dillenius, 
and the abutilon of the ſame author and of Tournefort. The 
characters are theſe: the perianthium is compoſed of one 
leaf, of the figure of a cup, erect, and lightly divided into 
five ſegments, and does not fall with the flower. The flower 
conſiſts of five petals, which are broad at the top, and ſur- 
rounded with a rim: they are much narrower at the bot- 
tom, and grow together there. The ſtamina are a great 
number of filaments, which at the bottom grow into a ſort 
of tube, and at the top are free. The antherz are roundiſh. 
The germen of the piſtil is roundiſh. The ſtyle is ſhort, and 
is lightly divided into ſeveral ſegments. The ſtigmata are 
ſlender and obtuſe. The fruit is a roundiſh capſule, termi- 
nating in a point, and compoſed of ſeveral horns, which fi- 
nally ſeparating, tear the complex veſſel to pieces. The 
ſeeds are roundiſh and pointed, the one fide convex, and 
the other of an angular figure. 

This genus is very nearly allied to the melochia, but differs 
in its numerous antheræ. The malvinda and abutilon agree 
in all the characters of this genus, but differ in this, that 
the firſt has always only five capſules which compoſe the ge- 
neral fruit, and the other has more. Linnæi Gen. Plant. 
p. 329: Dillen. Hort. Elth. p. 171. Tournefort, p. 25. | 


81A is alſo uſed by ſome authors for the altheaz or marſh- 


mallow. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


SIDE (Cycl.)—$1DEs of a /hip, are diſtinguiſhed into the Har- 


board and larboard ; that is, into the right and left-hand- 
fide, when ſtanding with the face towards the head of the 
veſſel, See the articles STAKBOARD and LARBOARD. 


Broad-S1DE, in the ſea language, is to fire all the guns on one 


fide of the ſhip. 


SIDE-wind, at ſea, See the article WiND. : 
SIDERIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of cryſtal. 


The word is derived from the Greek, ciònpos, iron, and is 
uſed to expreſs cryſtals altered in their figure by particles of 
that metal. Theſe are of a rhomboidal form, compoſed 
only of ſix planes. Of this genus there are four known 
ſpecies: 1. a colourleſs, pellucid, and thin one, found in 
conſiderable quantities among the iron ores of the Foreſt of 
Dean in. Glouceſterſhire, and in other the like places. 2. A 
dull, thick, and brown one, not uncommon in the ſame 
3 with the former. And 3. a black and very gloſſy 

ind, a foſſil of very great beauty, found in the ſame place 
with the others, as alſo in Leiceſterſhire and Suſſex. See 
Tab: of Foſſils, Claſs 3. Hill's Hiſt. of | Fofl, p. 197. 


SIDERITIS, (Cycl.) iron-wort, in botany, the name of a ge- 


nus of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower 
conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind. The up- 
per lip is erect, the lower divided into ſeveral ſegments. 
The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the manner 
of a nail into the hinder part of the flower, and ſurrounded 
by four embryos, which afterwards become ſo many ſeeds, 


ripening in an open capſule, which was the cup of, the 


flower. To theſe marks it may be added, that in all the 


joinings of the leaves. | . 
he ſpecies of fideritis, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 


| theſe. 1. The hairy-procumbent- fideriti4; ealled tatrabit 
2 The hairy procumbent fideritis —4 


many authors. 2. 
leaves very ſlightly crenated. 3, The hairy ſideritit with 
very d crenated- leaves. 4. The hyſſop- leaved Alpine 
fideritis. 5. The: hyfſop-leaved Alpine fderitis with leaves 
notched at the ends. 6. The-narrower-leayed eroct Spaniſh 
fidevitis. 7. The large procumbent Spaniſh fiderites with 


crenated leaves, and white-flowern 8. The narrow-leaved | 
| crenated bituminoſe faderitis.” 9. The ſmooth ſtinking 
an embryo, which ripens into | 


niſh fideritis 


with le flowers, and hoary ſpikes. 10. 
woody — fideritis, 17. The ſmall . 
3 Sis 
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© hyfſop-leaved Pyrenean fideritis. 12. The mountain-ſideritis 
ks trifid leaves. 13. The tall yellow-flowered Canada 
fideritis with leaves like thoſe of figwort. 14. The purple- 


flowered tall figwort-leaved Canada fideritis. There are | 


ſome other plants, beſide theſe, called by authors frderitis, 
"but they are properly of the galeopſis, betony, or marrubi- 
 aſtrum<kind, which ſee. Tourn. Inſt. p. 179. 
SIDEROMANTIA, Erdngoparing, in antiquity, a kind 
vination performed with a ted-hot iron, upon which they laid 
an odd number of ſtraws, and obſerved what figures, bend- 
ings, ſparklings, &c. they made. in burning. Potter, Archæol. 
_ © Gree. l. 2. c. 18. Tom. I. p. 353. 476582 os 1h 
SIDEWAYS, in the manege. To ride a horſe ſideways, is to 
- paſſage him, or make him go upon two treads, . one of 
"which is marked by his ſhoulders, and the other by his 
e Muhenhdes. | | 
SIGAH-g»/h, in zoology, the name of a Perſian animal, of 
the lynx-kind, and no way differing from the lynx itſelf, 


 *þut in that it has no ſpots. Its ears have the fine velvety | 
| "black pencil of hairs” at their top, which are the diſtin- | 

uiſhing character of the lynx; and theſe creatures differ 
15 much in the variations and different diſpoſitions of their 


ſpots, that probably this is no other than an accidental va- 
riety of the ſame ſpecies. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 168. 
SIGHT (Cycl.)—-The Acta Leipſienſia give us an account of 
a man, who received a ſmart ſtroke on the pupil of one of 
his eyes from the end of a fiddle-ſtring, which broke while 
he was tuning the inſtrument, and chanced to fly that way. 


Some cooling things were applied to the eye, and a bandage | 


uſed to ſhade it from the light; but at midnight the patient 
chancing to wake in the dark, found that he could ſee with 


that eye, though not with the other: this continued a long | 


"time, and on trial he found that he could read a ſmall print 
at midnight with this eye, but could ſcarce diſtinguiſh any 
thing with it in a bright and clear day. | 7 
We have, in the ſame collections, an account of a man, 
who, after the cure of a confirmed pox, ſaw every object 
double for a long time. Act. Leipſ. 1690. 
It is a very common, and a very juſt obſervation, that chil- 
dren do not ſee any thing clearly when new-born, and if 


their _=_ be then examined, they are found to want 


that brilliancy which they afterwards acquire ; and finally, 
when any object is preſented to their view, they at firſt turn 
their eyes about in ſuch a manner, that it is evident they 
either do not ſee at all, or at beſt but very imperfectly and 
obſcurely. aft . | 
This imperfection may either be owing to a fault in ſome 
one of the humours, or in their capſules, or, finally, in the 
retina, or complexly in them all together. It is impoſſible 
to diſcover whether there be any imperfection in the retina 
in this ſtate of life, that membrane being ever, in new-born 
infants, tender and ſoft like a jelly: if it be in any of the 


other parts that the imperfection lies, it muſt be either in | 


their nature, or extent. Mr. Petit, of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, determined to enquire thoroughly into the 


cauſe of this, was at the pains of diſſecting the eyes of ſe- | 


veral infants which had died ſoon after their birth, and in 
three fourths of them he found the vitreous, the cryſtalline, 
and the capſule, all greatly deficient in their tranſparence. 
The uvea appeared alſo more opake than in adults, and the 
pupil over large; and that there was either none, or, at the 
utmoſt, very little of the aqueous humour: and in thoſe 
x where the 
all, as were alſo the membranes, of a reddiſh colour; and 
2 was obſerved in fetuſes of ſeven and nine months 
old. n | | 
The cornea in theſe eyes was alſo remarkably thick, which 
is, in general, found to be the caſe in the eyes of all fœtuſes. 
The thickneſs and opacity in theſe corneas gradually di- 
miniſh in time, and that ſoon; ſo that the eyes of children 
appear much brighter at two or three months old, than 
when new-born. The aqueous humour ſeems alſo, in moſt 
_ feetuſes, to be wholly wanting; and where it is found, is 
ever greatly in an under proportion to the other humours. 


It therefore appears, that the dimneſs and imperfection of | 
fight, in new-born infants, is owing to the over-thickneſs of | 
the cornea, and to the too ſmall portion of the aqueous or 


watery humour. It appears plainly alſo, from experience, 


that the eye is not able, in infants, to bear the light, till | 
the pupil is greatly contracted; as is the caſe alſo, though | 

in a leſs 2 in adults: and it is very probable, that the 
extreme ſoftneſs of the retina in this ſtate may make every 


ray of light 
more firm. 


Mr. Petit having continued his examinations of the eyes of | 
_ infants,” up to the age of five or ſix weeks, found in all his | 
diſſections, that the cornea daily grew more and more con- 


vex and gloſly ; and this may be rationally concluded to be 
owing to the daily encreaſe of the aqueous humour, which 


muſt, by that accretion, throw it out into a greater con- 
vexity, and make it daily more and more thin and tran(- | 


+ The uvea alſo acquires a greater extenſion, and 
be bes become more moveable z hence the pupil nouire 


of 9i- | 


humours had not this opacity, they were | 


affect it much more plainly, than when grown | 


Si FL 


a. power of enlarging or contracting itſelf, at the approach 
or abſence of light, with much more eaſe and, readineſs than 
| It could before. The humours thus all become capable of 


letting in a larger quantity of light; the, retina is at the 
ſame time every day gaining a new firmneſs, and the Pupil 
becomes capable of an eaſy dilatation, or reſtriction, for the 
letting in occaſionally a _ or leſs number of rays, and 
the refractions are perfected by the augmentation of the 
aqueous humour. It is plain, therefore, that the clearnek 
of viſion muſt every day encreaſe. All this change comes on 
in. infants only by time; and it may be judged. of, as to it; 

ſtate, by inſpection, by the brilliancy and convexity of the 
cornea, and by the manner of their turning their, eyes to- 
ward objects ſet before them: and this time is not certain, 
or limited, but differs greatly in different children, ſome 
being able to ſee clearly at the end of a month, others not 
till after many months. „ 
At the time that this gentleman was diſſecting the eyes 
of human feœtuſes and infants, he alſo curiouſſy obſerved 
the eyes of young quadrupeds. The puppy, when newly 
brought forth, has always its eyes opake; the kitten, on the 
contrary, has them clear, and every way like thoſe of adults 
of the ſame ſpecies. In fœtuſes of other quadrupeds, the 
lamb has its cornea a little turbid and opake; the calf and 
the pig have them more or leſs opake, but the calf moſt ſo 
of all. Mem. de l'Acad. Par. 1727. ons 

SIGIA, a name given by ſome authors to the liquid-ſtyrax, 

SIGILLUM (Cyc.)—S161LLUM marie, lady's feal, in botany, 
a name by which ſome authors have called the bryonia 
nigra, or black bryony, a climbing plant, common in 
hedges. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. » | 

SIGMA, among the Romans, the ſame with the :/#ibadiumn, 
See the article STIBADIUM, 

SIGMOIDES, a word uſed by medical writers to expreſs any 
thing that is in the ſhape of the letter ſigma. The valves 
of the heart have this epithet applied to them ; the cora- 
coide proceſs of the ſcapula is alſo expreſſed by the fame 
word; the ſemicircular cavity of the cubit, at the articula- 
tion of the fore-arm with the humerus, is ſometimes alſo 
called the ſigmoidal- cavity; and the cartilages of the /igmuid:- 
circles of the aſpera arteria, or wind. pipe, have their de- 
nomination from the ſame occaſions. Fog ecu 

SIGNS, or SYMPTOMS, in medicine. See ASSIDENT. 

N SIGN, See the article NEGATIVE /ign, 
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NA, ftandards, among the Romans, were of different 
ſorts; on ſome of them the image of the emperor was re- 
preſented, and they that carried them were called imagini- 
feri; others had a hand ſtretched out, as a ſymbol of con- 
cord; and theſe enſign-bearers were called /ignifer: ; ſome 
had a filver eagle, the bearers of which were called aguil. 
feri; others had a dragon with a ſilver head, and the rel 
of his body of taffety, which was blown by the wind a it 
it had been a real dragon, and the bearers of this enſięn 
were called draconarii; laſtly, the emperor's enſign wi 
called labarum, and thoſe that carried it /abariferi, which 
they carried out when he went in perſon to the field: it W 

of a purple colour, beſet with gold fringe, and adorned wit 
precious ſtones. . 55 
All theſe enſigns were ſuſtained with a half-pike, ſharp 2 
the end, that it might be the more eaſily fixed in the 
ground. Danet. in voc. . | 
SIGNATORES, among the Romans, witneſſes who ſealed 
wills and marriage- contracts. Pitiſc. in voc. 
SIGNIFER, among the Romans, an enfign-bearer, or the 
perſon who carried the ſtandard on which was repreſented 3 
hand ſtretched out. See the article SNA. 
SIGNINUM, among the Romans, a kind of pavement much 
eſteemed : it was made of poudered ſhells mixed with lime 
Pitiſc. in voc. ROWS rd 276 
SIGNUM pugne, the ſignal of battle, among the Roma" 
was a coat of arms, of a purple colour, ſet upon the gene- 
ral's pavilion. Danet. in voc. : 
SIGUETTE, in the manege, is a caveſſon of iron, * 
teeth or notches ; that is, a ſemicircle of hollow and vault 
iron, with teeth like a ſaw, conſiſting of two or 
pieces joined with hinges, and mounted with a hea 
and two ropes, as if they were the caveſſons that in form” 
times were wont to be put upon the noſe of a fiery 
headed horſe, in order to keep him in ſubjection. 
There is a ſort of figuette, that is a round iron all of a 
piece, ſewed under the noſe- band of the bridle, that it mf 
not be in view. This /iguette we employ with a 
when a horſe beats upon the hand. 0686 4% 
SIL, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the antients to al 4 
ochre, of which they had three diſtinct kinds, the ſl 
cum, fil atticum, and fil marmoroſum; all of which are to 
had at this time, and all very valuable paints.  * 
'S11,, Hyricum is a ſubſtance well known among the _ 
the preſent age, though not by name, being the red s; 
commonly uſed for a purple colour, in their coarſer W*, 
gemen? 
nd of a fn 


colour fit for their fineſt. It is very heavy, 3 


though it is capable of yielding, by proper mana 
y 9 n of a looſe 


4 very rough and duſty ſurface. It adheres firmly 
| 333 ue, is het ſoft to the touch, crumbles — 4 

to pieces beteren the fingers, and ſtains the hands very 
| much. It melts freely in the mouth, and has a ſtrongly 
aſtringent taſte. It burns to a much paler colour, and 
makes no efferveſcence with aqua fortis. Theſe are the cha- 
racters by which this is diſtinguiſhed from all the other red 
earths. It is dug in many parts of England, and is ſent to 
London in great quantities. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 57. 
811 atticum is the purple ochre, called of later times a/magra. 

See the articcle ALMAGRA, ; 
$11 marmoroſum is allo a ſubſtance in ſome degree known in 
the: world at this time. It ſometimes falls into the hands of 
our painters who call it Indian ſtone red, but it has many 
other valuable qualities extremely worth enquiring into. 
It is the hardeſt and drieſt of all the ochres, and while in the 
ſtratum appears abſolutely ſtony, forming thin, flat, regular 
ſtrata, and is ſo hard that it is not to be dug without the 
pick-ax ; it is alſo of an obſcurely and irregular laminated 
ſtructure, and naturally breaks into flat pieces. It is of a 
fine purpliſh red, and very heavy, and contains a multitude 
of fragments of a fine lead ore which are bright and bluiſh, 
and make a very pretty appearance, and beſide theſe has al- 
ways among it a ſmall quantity of pure native cinnabar; 
both theſe ſubſtances are ſo nicely mixed with it, that it is 
ſcarce poſſible to break off a piece of an inch ſquare from any 
art of the ſtrata, that has not more or leſs of both in it. 
It is of a duſty ſurface, and rough to the touch, and adheres 
very firmly to the tongue, and ſtains the hands. It is of a 
very auſtere and aſtringent taſte, and makes no efferveſcence 
with acids. There are conſiderable ſtrata of it on the bor- 
ders of China, and it is much uſed as a paint in the Eaſt- 
Indies. There is ſome of it at times brought over to us, 
but not enough to make it a regularly marketable commo- 
dity. Beſide its uſe as a paint, it is worth enquiring into an 
account of the cinnabar it contains; three ounces of it hav- 
ing yielded, on trial, two drams and a ſcruple of pure quick- 
ſilver. Hill's Hiſt. of Fofl. p. 62. | 
SILACH, a word uſed by medical authors for a diſorder of the 
eye-lid, conſiſting in a preternatural thickneſs of it, or a 
ſwelling without inflammation. 85 
SILATUM, a word uſed by the antient Romans to expreſs 
a morning's draught of wine. This was uſually of a wine 
medicated with the plant fili, or ſeſeli, and thence had its 
name, It has always been the cuſtom to medicate the morn- 
ing draughts of any ſtrong liquor; we do it with worm- 
wood, or the common bitter tinEure, the Indians with 
ginger. | 1 | | 
SILAUM, in. botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
Jax raga pratenſis, or common meadow-ſaxifrage. J. Baubin. 
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SILENE, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 


ſmooth, and clavated, and conſiſts of one leaf, divided into 
hve ſegments at the edge. The flower conſiſts of five petals: 


and their extremities form a limb, which lies flat and ex- 
panded: the apices of all the petals are obtuſe and marginated. 


which are inſerted near the baſe of every petal. The ſta- 
mina are ten ſubulated filaments, inſerted into the ungues 
of the flower, The antherz are oblong. The germen of 
the piſtil is cylindric. The ſtyles are either three or five, 
and are of the length of the ſtamina, or ſomewhat more. 
The ſtigmata are al 
the germen enlarged, and divided into as many cells as there 
Da ſtyles: theſe contain numerous kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
illenius, in the Hortus Elthamenſis, has deſcribed theſe 


plants under the name viſcago. Linnæi Plant. p. 1 
Dillen. Hort. Elth. p- — 9 Linnæi Gen. P ant p. 197. 
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» growing in mountainous places. 


thing by 
2 e twigs very ductile and tough, and fit for baſket- 
ee — ii of that kind. The poets have often 
| » an ich . \ 

2 and — with the epithets of molle and len- 
Nothing can be more obvious, thaw that the 75 of the later 
. wy 8 wholly diferent from 8 it is very 
plant 2 — have denominated the umbelliferous 

Montanum, to diſtinguiſh it from the ſhrub-/iler, 
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which only grows about 
Some of the old ſcholiaſts ; 3 


authors have told us that the fl. 1 
> e fler, mentioned by them, is 
— — but this muſt be a miſtake. Fer 1 this 
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* Rag 2 ſhrub, but an herbaceous plant, and 
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racters of which are theſe. The perianthium is oblong, | 
the ungues of theſe are as long as the tube of the cup, | 
| The nectarium is compoſed of certain denticuli, two of | 


ways bent againſt the ſun. The fruit is 


. R, in botany, a name given by the Latin writers of the 


The 1 Roman authors, however, mean a very different 
the word ſiler, a ſhrub growing in watery places, 


and interpreters of the Roman 


apetalous kind, 
zeta * 


81. 


alder and fer, being the three ſhrubs generally mentioned 
together, as the ſhrubs that grow about the banks of rivers ; 
the oſier is a kind of willow, very frequent at the ſides of 
rivers, and has all the qualities attributed to the /iler by the 
antients. It has been ſuppoſed by ſome that this cannot be 
their /iler, becauſe as it is a kind of willow, they would 
have called it by the common name, Cale but our own 
example may plead againſt this, for we know it to be of the 
willow-kind, yet we call it by another name: ofier is more 
different in ſound from willow, than fler from ſalix, and 
probably both one and the other ſignify the ſame plant. 
The error of confounding ſo different a plant as the ſeſeli 
with this ſhrub, ariſes from the unhappy cuſtom of abbrevi- 
ation, ſo common among the old Greeks ; inſtead of ſeſeli 
they wrote the word ſometimes only ſeli, and /ile, thence 
it was eaſy for people, leſs acquainted with botanical diſtinc- 
tions, to add an r at the end, to reduce the word, which 
they did not know, to one that they did; and thus grew 
filter as a name for ſeſeli. Hippocrates calls the ſeſeli ili; 
and Pliny both ili and ſeli. See the article S1L1. 
SILESIACA-terra. See the article TERRA-/ileftaca. 
SILEX, flint, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of ſemi- 
pellucid ſtones, the matter of which is a cryſtal, debaſed by 
an admixture of a peculiar and appropriated earth, which 
is of a blackiſh grey ; always free from veins, but, according 
to the different quantity and diſpoſition of the earth in its 


compoſition, ſubject to clouds of a darker or paler colour, 


and naturally inveſted with a thin whitiſh cruſt. 
Naturaliſts, in general, have accounted various ſpecies of 
Fant, but erroneouſly ; nature has eſtabliſhed it into a genus 


of itſelf, and allowed no other ſpecies than one, which is 


ever compoſed of the ſame matter, and differs only in the 
proportions of its admixture. When cryſtalline matter is de- 
baſed by earths of other colours, or clouded and veined, it 
ceaſes to be flint, and becomes the pebble, the agate, or the 
onyx; and the not attending to this diſtinction, has made 
many deſcribe theſe variouſſy- coloured bodies twice over: 
once under the name of coloured flints, and a ſecond time 
under that of Engliſh agates, &c. 
The characters of genuine flint are, that it is a ſtone of an 
extremely fine and even texture; of a very uncertain ſurface, 
ſometimes rough, ſometimes ſmooth ; of a colour always, in 
ſome degree, between blackiſh and whitiſh, unleſs acciden- 
tally tinged, as all other foſſils are ſubject to be; very rea- 
dily giving fire with ſteel; not fermenting with acids. Hill's 
Hiſt. of Foflils, p. 508. See the article FLINT. 
SILI, in botany, a name given by the old Greeks to a plant 
called alſo lt rap Hippocrates always calls this /i/i and /ile, 
and Pliny uſes the ſame words as ſome of its names. 
This however is not the only meaning of the word, for the 


epithet cyprium being added to it, it ſignified a very different 


plant, namely, the ricinus; and the letter r being added to 


the oſier, as well as of the ſeſeli. This has occaſioned great 
errors about the meaning of the antients, ſome miſunder- 
ſtanding them as ſpeaking of the oſier, when they are de- 
ſcribing the virtues of the ſeſeli. | : 
SILICERNIUM, among the Romans, a funeral ſupper, which 
is otherwiſe called exequium. Pitiſc. in voc. Sec the article 
\ExEQUIUM. | | | 
SILILICON, in botany, a name given by ſome of the old 
Latin writers to the carob- tree, or filigua dulcis. The Latins 
borrowed this name from the Greek xyloglycon, £v2oPuxo, the 
ſweet, or ſweet-fruited tree, Iſidore miſpels the word" /i/i/;- 
con, and making it only filicon, ſuppoſes it to be a barbarous 


way of ſpelling the word filiqua ; but the evident derivation 


of the genuine word from the Greek ſhews his error, both 
as to the word itſelf, and the origin of it 
The Latins called this tree filiqua, becauſe its fruit was in 
| pods, and the Greeks ceratium, x:g1r, becauſe its . pods 
were bent ſo, as to reſemble horns ; but the names æyloglycon, 
and its derivative, /ilzicon, were wholly different from theſe. 
The ſame Iſidore obſerves, that the expreſſed juice of the 


in this he is guilty, of a very great error, the fruit of the 
ſilicon being eſculent, and the acacia a very powerful aſtrin- 


What has led him into this error, hag, been an obſervation 
of the Gloſſaries on Aviſenna, and the other Arabian phy- 
ſicians. Theſe authors have called by the ſame name, charub, 
or charnub, both the carob, or ſililicon, and the acacia, only 
 . diſtinguiſhing them by proper epithets. Iſidore found in 
their 81 flaries, that SY was the /il;qua, or carob- tree, 
and that the juice of the pods of charnub was acacia f he 
therefore not obſerving that there were two charnubs, gave 
to the latter the properties of the former, and ſo made the 
1 55 and aſtringent drug the juice of an eſculent plant. 
SILICULA, in botany, a. name given by ſome authors to 
/ Ger, Emac. Ind. Aa. 
SILIQUA, (Cycl:) in botany, the name of a genus of trees, 
the characters of which are. theſe. The flower is of the 
Ning compoſed: only of a number of ſta- 
mina, wWhi ariſe from the ts of the cup, the middle 


u flatted 


4 and 


of which is occupied by. a piſtil, which finally becomes 
ibamay | e MS GI 20 281; 1 


the end, and the word written ſiler, it became the name of 


fruit of this /ilicon is the drug called acacia in the ſhops; but 
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llatted pod of a fleſhy ſubſtance, and containing flat and duced a large quantity of a faline conctetion ; and when tl. , 
r | _ - ſpirit of //# is uſed, this concretion is manifeſtly compoſe, 
The ſpecies of ſligua, enumerated by Mr. T ournefort, are of confi erably large and ſeparate granules of ſalt; Wherens. 
cheſe: 1. The common filiqua, called the eatable filigna, | in caſe the ſpirit of ſal armoniac has been uſed, the concre. 
2 or carouge. 2. The eſculent figs with ſhorter pods. 3. The tion is perfectly fine, and of an even texture, and it ig not 


eſculent filiqua with various pods. 4. The wild carouge, or] eaſy to ſay, at firſt ſight, whether it be ſaline, or ſulphy.. 


not eſculent filigua. Tourn. Inft. p. 578 reous: this is what has been called by authors 9 Helmor;; 


StLIQUA, gibi, among the antients, the third part of an] It is proved, however, to be wholly ſaline, on the addin 
oObolus, % what comes to the fame, the ſixth part of a] water to it, ſince that readily diſſolves it. The ſulphur, 


ſcruple. See the articles OBoLus and SCRUPLE, Cycl. which is contained in theſe volatile ſpirits, manifeſts itſelf 
SILIQUA nabatbæa. See NABATE#A ſiliqua. ſufficiently by its ſmell. : | 
SILIQUARIUS, among the Romans, an officer who exacted, The ſpirit of raw 2 rectified with ſome eſſential oil, is the 
or raiſed the toll filiqua. Pitiſc. in voc. medicine commonly known by the name of guttæ Anglicane, 


SILIQUASTRUM, Judas- tree, in botany, the name of a] or Engliſh drops. Mem. de VAcad. Par. 1700. See the 
gends of trees, the characters of which are theſe. The] article Drops. ; N 
| de n is of the papilionaceous kind; the wings, however, | Sili being properly an animal fluid hardened by the air, is 
ſtand over the vexillum, and the carina is compoſed of two] uſually much mended or depraved in its nature and qualities 
© leaves, The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is ſurrounded] according to the nouriſhment the worm receives from a g604 
by ſtamina; this finally becomes a flat membranaceous pod, | or bad leaf; a great deal, therefore, depends on the good. 
filled with ſeeds of a kidney-like form. To this it is to be neſs or badneſs of the ſpring of the year, in the value of the 
added, that the leaves ftand alternately. See Tab. 1. of | fut produced. A warm ſpring is beſt, and it ſhould be 
Botany, Claſs 22. ; moderately moift, not overmuch ſo, becauſe too great a fal 
The ſpecies of filiquaſirum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, | of rain is always found to rot the leaves. Southerly wing; 
are theſe: 1. The common filigquaſtrum, or Fudas-tree. | alſo are to be feared, becauſe they burſt the worms ; and 
2. The white-flowered filiquaftrum. 3. The filiguaſirum| northerly ones, when ſtrong, uſually ſpoil the leaves. All 
with large pods and pointed leaves. 4. The round-leaved theſe being deſtructive, either of the animals themſelves, ot 
Canada-/iguaſtrum. Tourn. Inſt. p. 646. Ee of their food, wan juft preſages may be formed upon them 
S$1L1QUASTRUM was uſed in the botanical writings of the of the produce of the enſuing year. 
antients for the name of a podded plant, growing wild in| When theſe miſchiefs do not happen, but the ſpring is fi- 
ſome places of Italy, and in others cultivated for domeſtic | vourable, the people have little to do but to watch the ſeed- 
and medicinal uſes. Pliny, and many other of the antients, | ing of the worms, and about Midſummer they are to begin 
have mentioned this, but they have given ſuch imperfect] to draw the lt from its cocoon, to ſee what it yields, and 
accounts of it, that they have led their followers mto many judge of its encreaſe or ſcarcity, and eſtimate its goodneſs 
errors about it. At this diſtance of time, and with the few| and perfections ; the principal of which are, that it proves 
lights they have left us, it is not eaſy to ſay what this plant | clean, light, and ſtrong. | 
of the antients was; but it may be a means of leading the | Great uſe A made of theſe obſervations, provided the 
reader out of many errors, to fay what it was not. management good. It requires great care to hatch the 
Many have ſuppoſed it to be the zinziber canimem of Avi-] eggs, and when hatched, there muſt be a careful eye over 
ſenna, and the hydropiper of Dioſcorides ; but the name ſili-] the worms, even to the time of drawing off the „it. If the 
quaſtrum implying its having pods, is a ſufficient refutation | ſeaſon foretels a ſcarcity, the buſineſs of the prudent manager 
of its being this plant, which is the common perſicaria, or] is to buy up all the old /t he can procure, and keep as 
biting arſmart. _ g much of the other as he can, to be employed in the belt fa 
Others have thought that the /iliguaſtrum was the capſicum, | brics, that ſo they may not be obliged to hazard all the good 
or Guinea- pepper, as we call it; but however well this plant] at the price of the worſt: but when the ſeaſon proves fi- 
may agree with the name, as being podded, it ean by no] vourable, they collect the new for the beſt fabrics, and com- 
| means be the plant, ſince Pliny deſcribes it as common in] pareit with the old, to ſee whether it be of a better quality, 
Italy, and growing wild, which it is very certain that this | before = venture to determine their prices, 
| "rs never did. | 55 OS The goodneſs of fi is beſt diſtinguiſhed by its lightneß, 
Many have ſuppoſed it to be the plant we call piperitis, or] that being its moſt eſſential quality: this every one knows 
 dittander; but though Pliny has called this plant piperitis, carries a very great profit with it, being bought by weight, 
| from its hot taſte of pepper, yet he plainly ſhews that it] and fold by meaſure, at the firſt hand, after the colleQor. 
| was not our dittander : for he afterwards deſcribes that as] The Organcine Fi& is the beſt of any made in the country 
1 another ſort, ſaying, that there is another broad-leaved kind, | of Piedmont, and two threads are equal in fineneſs, that is in 
| | which approached to the nature of iberis, but that the large 1] ſmoothneſs, thickneſs, and length, for the thread of the firſt 
leaves diſtinguiſhed it: this is plainly enough our Jepidium, | twiſt. For the ſecond, it matters not whether the fingl 
or dittander; and therefore the other ſiliguaſtrum, originally | thread be ſtrong before the two are Joined, unleſs to ſee 
| and properly ſo called, cannot be that plant. Julius wy, of whether the firſt twiſt prove well. It is neceſſary that tf 
| ' obſerves, that there is a ſhrub growing in Provence at thi filk be clean, and it is to be obſerved, that the ſtraw-colour- 
time, called fliquaſtrum ; he ſuppoſes this to be the filigua-| ed is generally the lighteſt, and the white the heavieſt of a 
ftrum of Pliny : it has leaves reſembling thoſe of the olive, | The ſkains ſhould be even, and all of an equality, which 
and ſhort crooked pods. But we do not find any thing ei- | ſhews that they were wrought together; otherwiſe we nf 
| | ter in Pliny, or any other of the antients, to counte-| with juſtice ſuſpect that it is refuſe ili, and cannot be equal 
| nance the opinion of the /iliguaſtrum being a ſhrub. + drawn out and ſpun, for one thread will be ſhorter than tht 
| SILIQUASTRUM, in natural hiftory, the name given by Mr. | other, which is labour and loſs. 
| Thuyd, and others, to the bony palates of fiſhes, when found | It will alſo be requiſite to ſearch the bale more than old, 
 foffile. See the article IcyTHYPERIA. | and take from out of the parcels a ſkain to make an eflay; 
SILIQUATICUM, among the Romans, a cuſtom or toll paid | for unleſs it be known by trial what one buys, there i the 
for merchandiſe. This the Greeks called ceratiſmus. See] greateſt danger of being cheated in this commodity. To 
the article CRRATISMVUs. 25 I make an eſtimate, and know the lightneſs, fix the eſſ of 
SILK {(Cycl.)—Raw lt, which is a ſubſtance of no remark- on one eighth of a portée, or hand of „t of a hundred® 
| "able ſmell or taſte, yet contains a ſurpriſing quantity of a] ten aunes or ells of Lyons in length, and fee what it makes 
_ . volatile ſalt. Fifteen ounces of raw fk cut ſmall, and put] aunes by the eighth part. The ſkaln, which is of eighty th! 
into a retort, when diſtilled with a gentle fire, will yield two | muſt be multiplied by a hundred and ten aunes of Lyons 
. ounces and two drachms of a dry volatile falt ; whereas fif- | and from this number muſt be deducted one eighth; 45 
- "teen ounces of hartſhorn, a ſubſtance uſually ſuppoſed to] example, 1 10 by 80 makes 8800, the eighth part of wh V 
contain more volatile falt than any other ſubſtance, except] is 1100; and this is the eighth part of a portée, or Mm 
fil armoniac, yields only half an ounce and half a drachm : | ſilt. Now 10 calculate what theſe 1100 aunes weigh, 1 
from the ſame quantity of „it there may alſo be drawn three | is che eighth part of a portée, or of 110 aunts of E 
codunces and an half of volatile ſpirit; whereas, from che like] will be proper to take a ſkain out of the parcels, which = 
A aN of hartfhorn, the quantity of ſpirit exceeds'this, take from out of the bale which you judge may cone, 
© being four ounces and a half. But we are to conſider, that leaſt, 1 100 aunes, to make the one eighth part of a 
© there requires but a ſmall proportion of volatile ſalt to be | which portee muſt be divided on two bobbings, half on g 
Jiflolved in phlegm; to make it what they call a volatile || then fix the two bobbings on the center, or beam, and _ 
: PB. and that upon the whole there is no doubt, but that] thence paſs it through the comb hurdiſſoir, vi. 550 n 
the all contains greatly the larger portion of falt. The caput the two bobbings, will make 1100, which will be om 
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*"* mortuums from this quantity of hartſhorn, weighed nine] part of what you defire to know. This done, you ©, 
ounces and two drachins; whereas that from the Jill was | your nl, nll only it to put on che hurdiſſoir ; then d 
only hve ounces und five drachms: whence it is plain, that it, and multiply che weight by eight, it will weigh 2 


— 


the bartſhorn contains greatly more earth. in the ſame quan-] much as a portée off 110 aunes of Lyons, which 1505, 
©. tity, and eee eſs Wade ppinitiples. 18 Dang -- neral rule for calculating. . When they draw the ft out 
* 10 generally been agreed, that the  ipirit of hartſhorn'is no | this means, one may learn to adjuſt the weight. eh 
„other than a phlegin, imp ted 'with a volatile falt, and] There are fits of Piedmont which are very light and oP 
an extremely penetrating ſulphur : this is dy the fol- | and are to be preferred-before any on the fake: the — 
g upon ſpirit t of the lighteſt weighs near twenty four penn) wei 11 

there is immediately pro- | | Ta077- 


os 
of ſal 
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SIL 


ichts the portée, and ſometimes to twenty ſe- 
2 1 e eight F but even theſe weights may be diſ- 
be”. with, provided that the other qualities be ood, that 
L dat it be well wrought, even, and clean. hen the 
fit is more than twenty eight pennyweights the portee, it 
muſt always be proportionably cheaper. Philoſ. Tranſact. 
o p. 186. 8 | 
u This inſect conſiſts of eleven rings, and 
ch of theſe of a great number of other ſmaller ones, joined 
Fo each other; and the head, which terminates theſe rings, 
zs furniſhed with two jaws, which work and cut the food, 
not by a perpendicular, but a, lateral action. The humours, | 
found in the body of this creature, all ſeem approaching to 
the nature of the % which it ſpins, for on being rubbed 
in the hands, they leave a hard or ſolid cruſt behind them. 
Under the ſkin there is always found a mucous roſy-co- 
loured membrane, enveloping the animal, and ſuppoſed to 
be the new ſkin in which it is to appear, on throwing off 
the old one. The heart of this creature reaches from the 
head to the tail, running the whole length of the body: 
it is indeed rather a ſeries of many hearts connected together, 
than one. The motion of ſyſtole and diaſtole is very evi- 
dent in this whole chain of hearts ; and it is an elegant ſight 
to obſerve the manner of the vital fluid's paſſing from one of 
them to the other. The ſtomach of this animal is as long 
as the heart, reaching, like it, from one end of the body to 
the other. This large receptacle for food, and the ſudden 
paſſage of it through the animal, are very good reaſons for 
its great voracity. 1 
In the ſides of the belly, all about the ventricle, there are 
depoſited a vaſt number of veſſels, which contain the Jilky | 
Juice ; theſe run with various windings and meanders to the 
mouth, and are ſo diſpoſed, that the creatures can diſcharge 
their contents at pleaſure at the mouth; and according to 
the nature of the juices, that they are ſupplied with, furniſh 
different ſorts of /t from them, all the fluid contents of 


theſe veſſels hardening in the air into that ſort of thread, 


that we find the web, or balls of this creature conſiſt of. | 
Theſe creatures never are offended at any ftench of what- 
ever kind, but they always feel a ſouthern wind, and an ex- 
tremely hot air always makes them ſick. Malpigbi de 
Bombyce. en 
Chryſalis of the S1LK-worm. See the article FE E.. 

SILVER (Cycl.)—S:tver works, as. ſpurs, wrought hilts, &c. 


mY 


are boiled in falt, alum and argol, to give it a whiteneſs 


and clearneſs. Boyle's Works Abr. Vol. I. p. 135. 

Silver burnt on a glaſs- plate tinges it of a fine yellow or 
golden colour. Boyles Works, Vol. I. p. 147. See alſo 
p. 458. and Vol. II. p. 64. 5 | 

Chemiſts have made frequent attempts to diſſolve ſilver in 
vegetable acids, but with little ſucceſs, according to. Mr. 
Marggrave ; who ſays, that he himſelf, at laſt, ſucceeded in 
the attempt. | bo 7 
The chief art required, is to find a proper precipitate of 
ver. Mr. Marggrave's is formed by precipitating a ſolution 


of falver, in the beſt ſpirit of nitre, with that ſalt of urine 
Which he fa 


of urine, | 
This precipitate reduced to a fine powder, and digeſted in 
a ſand- heat with diſtilled vinegar, well concentrated by freez- 


1 


ing, will in part be diſſolved thereby. | 

But if this precipitation of the filver be made with ſalt of 
tartar, and then dried and pulverized, a conſiderable quan- 
1.79, of it may be diſſolved in diſtilled vinegar, in juice of 
emons, in Rheniſh wine, and in other vegetable acids. The | 


like may be done with mercury. Mem. de PAcad. de Berlin, 
1 1741. See Mercury, | 5 

fed S1LYzR. The moſt commodious and regular manner 
8 7 8 y 'S Halver is this: put a large teſt, incloſed in an 


evokes, The a furnace; when the teſt has been red-hot | 
about half, acids do but ſuperficially adhere to f 


to globules of 4 4 
and keep the fire in ſuch à 


ſtone, and by +3; 8 * * 1 

| ere being been don 0 ad Ju 
examinfit, Da Wire thruſt into it while in fufidn, and the 
; ut, WERE i found adberin to it when it is taken 
brenn an e gr retten is Süße, pour water in a nal 
out of the 7.04297 te make it grow ſolid, and taking it 
to its reg xd it from all Impurities that may adhere 
Art of Affaying q | uk made of {anal braſs wire. Cramar's 


plates, put it into a 


powdered : put u one quarter part of nitre, well dried and 


and from this it ariſes in gravity to twenty five, and my | 


ys is the baſis of phoſphorus. See SALT fu/ible| 


81 


i 


* is Crucible another of a ſmaller ſize, | 


| 


| buſtible. 


SIL 


having a hole as big as a pea in its bottom ; lute the joint 
of the two crucibles, and place them in a wind-furnace; 
put charcoal about them as high as the rim of the lower cru- 
cible, but no higher, .then light the fire at top, and en- 
creaſe it till the veſſels are middlingly red-hot, then with a 


pair of tongs hold a burning coal directly over the hole in 


the upper crucible, but at the diſtance of one finger; if you 
ſee a ſudden clear 777 produced near and about the coal, 
together with a crackling noiſe, this ſhews that the fire has 
the right degree of ſtrength ; but if this does not appear. at 
all, or but very faintly, the fire muſt be encreaſed: but if, 
on the contrary, you hear a violent blaſt of air from the 
hole, and a loud crackling noiſe, without holding the coal 
over, the fire is then too fierce, and muſt be diminiſhed, 
otherwiſe you will not only loſe a large quantity of „luer, but 
very often the veſſels will burſt. 

When this is perfectly over, encreaſe the fire ſo far, as to be 
able to melt ſilver without any addition; then take out the 
veſſels, and when they are cooled break the under one, and 
you will find the regulus of ſilver at the bottom, and an al- 
kaline ſcoria, commonly green, at the top. If the iber 
is not yet thoroughly purified, put it into another crucible, 
and this open into a wind-furnace, throwing upon it a little 
nitre, and as ſoon as it melts, pour it into a mould for in- 
gots; thus will it be purified from every thing but gold. 
Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 246. 

When any quantity of this metal is contained in iron, it 
may, according to the rules of affaying, be precipitated from 
it by ſcarification, by the aſſiſtance either of ſtrong acid men- 


ſtrua, or of crude antimony ; the latter method is the ea- 


ſier, and is performed thus: put one centner of the iron 
reduced to very fine filings, and two centners of crude an- 
py into a ſmall crucible, cloſe it with a tile, and ſet it 
in a ſtrong fire, that it may melt; when it has been in a 


perfect fate of fuſion for fix or eight minutes, take it out, 


and let it cool, break the crucible, and you will find a maſs, 
compoled of ſcoria at top, and a regulus underneath ; throw 
away the ſcoria, and powder the regulus, mix it with twelve 


_ centners of granulated lead, and ſcorify it in a continual, but 


not over- ſtrong fire, till the lead is ſeen covered all over its 
ſurface with ſcoriz, then take it out, and pour the maſs into 
a mould : the regulus ſhould now be tough, and of a light 
lead-colour, both within and without ; if it be blackiſh and 


brittle, it muſt be returned into the teſt, and ſcorified again, 


and when brought to its proper ſtate, and the antimony 
all conſumed, let it be put into the coppel; and when the 
bead of fitver is produced pure, ſubtract from its weight the 
before known quantity of the ſilver contained in the lead 
uſed in the proceſs, and the reſt is the weight of the filver 
obtained from the iron. Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 223. 
LVER, in medicine, is mightily cried up for its virtues by 
chemical writers; accordingly, they have endeavoured to 


introduce a train of lunar medicines, as they call them, 


ſuch as argentum potabile, diaphoreticum lunare, .bezoardium 
lunare, and fifty others, as pompous as inſignificant. 

The only preparations of „luer, which keep up their credit 
in the ſhops, are the lunar cryſtals, and the lunar cauſtic, 
called lapis infernalis; both which are violent cauſtics, eat- 


ing away the fleſh, and even the bones, they are applied 


to. See CAus ric. 


Inflammable SLV ER, a chemical preparation of the lapis infer- 


nalis made by a ſmall heat. The proceſs is this: take an 
ignited piece of Dutch turf, after it ceaſes to ſmoak, place 
it with its upper flat ſurface parallel to the horizon, make a 
little cavity ia the middle, and therein put a drachm of dry 
lapis infernalis; it will immediately melt and glow, and fi- 
nally it will take flame, and hiſs and ſhine like nitre: after 
the flame ceaſes, pure ſilver will be found in the hollow, 


as much in quantity as was uſed in the making ſo much Lapis 


infernalis. | i ene To 
This curious experiment ſhews the phyſical manner in which 
- and the manner 
wherein acids operate, when united to metals, while ſur- 
rounding their metallic maſs, they arm the ponderous prin- 
ea with ſpiculæ: it Thews alſo the immutabilit 


ſaver diſſolved in an acid, and the various ways in which 


it may be concealed, yet ſtill have its action: it alſo: [bers 


the difference of potable flier, while exiſting in à ſaline 
a Ax means of an adhering acid, from that patable 
Alis. of 4 i „ 

poſed converted into a fluid, that will mix with the juices 
N of r cannpt be reduced to /iluer 

the great 

be 4 adhering in a ſolid maſs of filuer, is in this ſtate 


he adepts, where the principles of ſilver 4re ſop- 


in; but 
ing to be here ohſerved, is, that the acid ſpirit 


as, inflammable, on coming in contact with an ignited com- 


body, as crude; nitre itſelf: this ſeems to happen 


with filver alone, which is 


Gery in the working, 
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that are in part ſubdued: in this caſe, diminiſh the fire, and 


| dle of the teſt, and will ſmoak and boil ; the fire muſt now 
be made a little leſs, till the boiling ceaſes, for a quarter of | 


lead will then diminiſh by degrees, and be covered with a 


ready heated, and with this tir all the matter from the ſides 
into the middle of the teſt; if the matter, adhering to the 


fect, but the matter adhering to the hook muſt be ſtruck off 


then take out the teſt, and pour the whole contents into a 
this uſually takes up three quarters of an hour: the filver is 
pel in the uſual way. Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 205. See 
Mundic is a very common thing It een | eſpecially in 
metal. The method of ſeparating the filver. from an ore, 


into a rough powder, and put a centner of it into a teſt 


is near red-hot, encreaſe the fire by degrees, there will be a 


teſt, powder it very fine, and mix it with an equal quantity 


SI L 


method to procure the ſilver from theſe by an aſſay is this : | 


powder the ore very fine, and to a docimaſtical centner of it 
add an equal quantity of glaſs of lead, mix theſe thoroughly 


together; the glaſs of lead muſt,» for this purpoſe, be re- 


duced to as fine a powder as the ore; put this powder, when 
well mixed, into a teft,' with twelve centners of granulated 
lead, and put the teſt under a muffel in a furnace, make a 
ſtrong fire, till the lead boils well; when it is in this ſtate, 
diminiſh the fire a little, and keep it in this weaker ſtate for 
ſome time, then encreaſe it again to a great ſtrength, till 
the lead is reduced to ſcoriæ, and the ſilver is ſeen pure in 
the teſt; or elſe when the ſcorification is perfected, take 


out the matter together, and 9 into a coppel with 


more granulated lead, ſeparate the filver in a bead. Some- 
times a refractory ore of this kind cannot be thus ſufficiently 
diſſolved, but a maſs, which has the clammyneſs of pitch, 
' ſwims upon the ſurface of the regulus, and upon the ſcoriæ 


touch this clammy maſs with a ſmall cold iron hook, to which 
it will immediately ftick ; take it all carefully off, reduce it 
to fine powder, and mixing it with more glaſs of lead in 
powder, put it back into the teſt, then continue the ſcori- 
fication till it is perfected: but always obſerve that the ſco- 
rie of theſe refractory ores muſt be examined, to ſee if ſome 
of the regulus does not remain among them, for ſometimes 
the ſcoriz, by their clammyneſs, will retain part of the me- 
tal; if this appears to be the caſe, powder the ſcoriz very 
fine, and the metal will be diſcovered and ſeparated, as it 
cannot be reduced to a fine powder. Cramer's Art of Aſſay- 
ing, p. 218. VVV 
The method of precipitating ſiluer out of an eaſily fuſible 
ore is this: pound the ore very fine in an iron mortar, and 
for an aſſay weigh one docimaſtical centner of it, and eight 
centners of granulated lead; pour into a new teſt about half 
the lead, ſtir it about with a finger, and ſpread it over the 
cavity of the teſt; put upon this lead the pounded ore, and 
then cover it with the remainder of the lead; put the teſt, 
thus loaded, under the muffle of an aſſay-furnace, and in the 
hinder part of it make the fire, and encreaſe it to a conſider- 
ably high degree. The ore will ſoon be raiſed out of the 
melted lead, and ſwim upon it; a little. after it will grow 
clammy, melt, and be thrown toward the border of the 
teſt ; then the ſurface of the lead will appear clear in the mid- 


an hour, and then made violent again, and the ſurface of the 


maſs of ſcoriæ. At this time have at hand an iron hook 


hook from the ſtirring, melts quickly again, and the extre- 


mity of the hook, when cold, is found covered with a ſhin- | 
ing cruſt, the ſcorification is perfected ; but if the ſcoriæ 
feel clammy while ſtirred, and adhere in quantity to the 


hook, and-are of a rough ſurface, the ſcorification is not per- 


. with a hammer, and. beat to powder, and returned into the 
| teſt, and the fire continued till the ſcorification is perfected; 


mould, heated and greaſed. This is the firſt proceſs, and 
no in form of a regulus, and muſt be ſeparated by the cop- 
- the article REœ bus. 
the leſs rich ones, and gives great trouble in working the 
rendered refractory by this admixture, is thus: break the ore 


for an aſſay; put upon this another teſt, by. way of a cover, 
and put it under the muffle in a furnace; when the muffle 


crackling noiſe, which being ended, take away the upper 
- teſt, for when the veſſels have been red-hot about a minute, 
the ore ceaſes to ſplit; leave the ore under the 'muME, till 
the arſenic and ſulphur are in a great meaſure evaporated, 
. which will be known by the ceſſation of the ſmoak from the 
ore, and of the ſmell of garlick, or the acid; then take out 
- the-teſt, and leave it in a place not too cold; that it may 
Cool leiſurely of itſelf; take the roaſted ore clean out of the 


. 


of glaſs of lead in ſine powder 3 and finally, fcorify the 
1 fre. in the ſame, or in a new teſt,” if that was cracked, till 
the alben appear in form of a bright bead in the middle, 


aſter it has ſtood a minute or two';; after this take it out of 


the fire, and hen cold take out and weigh the pure luer. 
Cramer Art of Aſfaying, p. 11: 
Alonſo Barba tells us, that the original method of extract- 
ing aver from the ore, in the mines of Potoſi, was only b 
quickſilver but this was very difficult in many caſes. Tho: 
ores which partake: of Don, which are very numerous 


poſes they were intended for, of taking up the filver con. 
tained in the ore. Burning the ore was another method 
heretofore uſed with too little caution, and great loſſes were 
ſuſtained by it. The grinding the ore is always proper, and 
the finer it is ground, the better it will ih ſucceeg, 
Alonſo Barba alſo greatly recommends boiling the ces, in 
which the quickſilver is uſed, as of great advantage. The 
burning of ores is of no ſervice, but to render the ſtony matte 
more friable; but when there is marcaſite among the ore, this 
is never done without loſs, and that often very great, Alonſy 
Barba de Metall. : 
The largeſt piece of filver-ore we have account of ar 
where, is at this time preſerved in the king of Denmark 
Muſeum of Curioſities at Copenhagen ; this was dug in the 
mines of Norway, and weighs five hundred and fixty pounds. 
It is five feet fix inches long, and meaſures four feet about: 
it is valued at five thouſand crowns. There is in the ſame 
place another alſo, which was dug in the ſame mine, valued 
at three thouſand two hundred and ſeventy crowns. Theſe 
are both ſo very rich, that they ſeem at leaft three parts 
ſilver, and the metal appears in very elegant forms in them, 
and riſes up out of their ſurface in form of ſmall trees and 
buſhes. There are alſo ſeveral pieces of pure native, or 
virgin ſilver there, all of which repreſent trees or plants. 
SILVER-pill, a chemical preparation of /ilver, formerly highly 
commended as a remedy for dropſies, and in many other 
diſeaſes. | 
The method of making it is this: diſſolve an ounce of pure 
nitre in diſtilled water, then diſſolve an ounce of cryſtals of 
filver. made in the common way, with pure ſiluer and aqua 
fortis, in three times the weight of water, ſo that the ſolu- 
tion may be perfectly limpid ; mix the two ſolutions tope- 
ther, they will become a clear homogene liquor, evaporate 
this to a pellicle, and cryſtals reſembling nitre will ſhoct; 
pour off the remaining nitre as before, and the remaining 
nitre will ſhoot with the /ifver, in form of cryſtals, again, 
upon a ſecond evaporation : let theſe cryſtals be dried upon a 
paper, and then placed in a glaſs veſſel in a "ou gentle heat, 
enough to make them ſmoak, but not run, ſtir it with a 
piece of glaſs all the time, and keep it over the fire, till 
no more fumes ariſe ; thus the acid ſpirits will be driven off, 
and the ſilver remain of a very bitter taſte, and purging 
quality. It muſt. be kept in a dry cloſe veſſel. This diſco- 
very. has been made to ſerve to many other purpoſes, belid: 
its uſes in medicine, and has furniſhed the "diſhoneſt pre- 
tenders to alchemy with one of their moſt cunning methods 
of deceit. They have been able, by this means, to conceal 
ſilver in nitre, and that in a very large proportion, as in 
one tenth part of the whole quantity; and this nitre being 
projected in an equal quantity on melted lead, gives an in- 
creaſe of one tenth part in ſilver, which remaining upon the 
teſt, will deceive the ignorant, as if a tenth part of the lead 
were converted into pure ſiluer. People who are upon their 
guard may, however, diſcover the cheat, by diffolving tie 
pretended nitre in ten times its weight of water, and putting 
a poliſhed plate of copper into the ſolution ; for every par 
ticle of the ſilver will then be precipitated out of the liquor 
upon the copper, and to the bottom of the veſſel, Burl 
Chem. Part 2. p. 296. | 3 
The medicinal uſe is this: the dried maſs, conſiſting of the 
| falts of 'ilver and nitre, is to be reduced to a fine powder; 
this powder applied to ulcers, acts in the manner of the laps 
infernalis, or /ilver-cauſtic, only much milder: but for in, 
ternal uſe, the 2 of two grains of it is to be gro 
to a fine powder, with fix grains of loaf-ſugar, in a # 
mortar, this is to be then mixed with ten grains of 
crumb of bread, and formed into nine pills: theſe are to 
taken by a grown perſon upon an empty ſtomach, aur 
| after them four or ſix ounces of hot water, ſweetened vi 
honey. It purges gently, and brings away a liquid mat 
like water, often unperceived by the patient. It is ſaid ry 
Fill worms, and perform great things in many obſtinate , 
cerous diforders. It purges without griping, but it muſt not 
be uſed too freely, nor in too large a doſe, for it aw 
proves weakening, and in ſome degree corroſive on the 9 
mach; but this inconvenience is greatly alleviated by rob 


Juniper. Boerh. Chem. Part 2. p. 27. * 
SILVERING (Cel. To ſilver braſs: fine ſiluer is any 
in aqua fortis in a broad bottomed veſſel of glaſs, or gli 2 
earth, and the aqua fortis being afterwards evaporated, hr 


is poured upon the remaining calx, This water muff 2 
de evaporated, and the operation repeated as often as then: 
occaſion; the fire being increaſed towards the latter 25 
as to leave a perfectly dry and white calx, which will be 
tolerably freed from the aqua fortis. Of this calx take cl 
part, and an equal meaſure, not weight, of Cine — 
and of the cryſtals of tartar, and mix them together 1 * 
' fine powder; then having firſt plunged the ſcowered brate 
to fair water, rub ſome of the powder upon it with if 
wet fingers, till the cavities of its ſurface be ſyfficient 
therewith. - Laſtly; waſh the metal well in water, 20% 5 


3 
: 


| chere, will not bear quickſilver, but conſume and ſcatter it, 
breaking its particles, and rendering them unfit for the pur- 
14 I. 929 | 44-33% uv ow it. 71% If a. | N 31993 M63 
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it a gloßß by rubbing it hard with a dry cloth, 
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This waſhing, Mr. Boyle obſerves, is expeditious, cheap, 
ac no — Abd may be made to laſt ſome years, 
and is eaſily r pry when it begins to wear. See his 
br. Vol. I. p. 151. | Sg 
3 F glaſſes. ha excellent method of turning ſphe- 
rical, and other glaſſes, into ſpeculums by filvering, 1s this: 
take half an ounce of pure lead, and melt it into a maſs 
with the ſame quantity of fine tin, then immediately add 
| half an ounce of biſmuth, and carefully ſkim off the droſs; 
remove the ladle from the fire, and before the matter is 
.. cold, add to it five ounces of pure quickſilver, ſtir the 
Frhole together, and then put the fluid amalgam into a clean 
rok this is to be uſed for foiling, or /ilvering, let it be 
trained through a linnen rag, and then gently pour ſome 
counces of it into the glaſs intended to be foiled, by means 
ol a paper funnel, reaching almoſt to the bottom, to prevent 
its flying up to the ſides; then dexterouſly inclining the 
glas every way, endeavour thus to faſten the foil. When 
this is done, let the glaſs reſt for ſome hours, then repeat 
the operation, till at length the whole fluid maſs is evenly 
| ſpread and fixed over the whole internal ſurface ;' then let 
the ſuperfluous amalgam be poured out, and the outſide of 
the glaſs poliſhed. This is the method by which glaſs ſpheres 
are made to look as if full of quickſilver, and deferves to be 
tried on the common looking-glaſſes, as having many ad- 
vantages over the uſual way of filkvering them. Shaw's Lec- 
r 555 09S? * 
SILURUS, in zoology, the name of a very large fiſh, com- 
monly called in A ** the 1 N 9 eas 
It is caught in the Viſtula, and other large tivers, and grows 
to an immenſe ſize, ſome having been caught of more than 
an hundred weight, and of ſixteen feet long, and ſometimes 
conſiderably larger than that. It reſembles the eel in co- 
lour, but the belly is variegated with black, white, and duſky 
ſpots. The body is without ſeales, and is covered with a 


opening of the mouth extremely large. The body down to 


flat. Its eyes are large, and have two antennæ, or ſlender 


lower jaw, The gills are four on à ſide. It has only one 
ſmall fin upon the back, and the tail is not forked. Its fleſh 


1 


ever it comes among the ſmaller fry. | 
 Geſner mentions two other. ſpecies of it, one flatted toward 
the tail, and the other of a mixed green and yellow colour, 
and having two beards on the upper jaw, and three'on the 
under: he only calls theſe filuri ſecunda, and tertia ſpecies. 
Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. g. 


words ow, to move or ſhake, and oe, a tail. It is given 
to this fiſh, from its remarkable quality of being almoſt con- 
tinually moving its tail in the water. 
SILURUS is alſo a name given by ſome authors to the ſturgeon, 
called by others accipenſer, but by the generality of writers 
a pF Salvian, de Aquat. See the article STURIO. 
IMARONA, a name given by the Spaniards in America to a 
os of vanilla, called alſo ' baſtard-vanilla. ' The pods of 
1 kind are ever way ſmaller than thoſe of the true kind, 
ms have very little liquor, or pulp in them when broken, 
" 2 very few ſeeds. Theſe are greatly inferior to the 
8 ue kind, having ſcarce any ſmell, It is not yet certainly 
3 whether this ſpecies be the fruit of a different kind 
2 vanilla-plant from the common, or whether it be the 
| e fruit gathered at a different ſeaſon, or from a plant 
2 MaRGUn a different ſoil. See the article VANILLA. 
eee ge Nd, bark of this plant is very ſucceſsful in 
atone y eries, as Mr. Juſſieu affures us from his 
nN and reſembling, as it is ſaid, the mactr of the 
* . - _ firſt brought into Europe from America, 
| Sein account, the tree, which produces it, we ; Have no 


is medicine is more ſu 


cceſsful in decoctions than in ſub- 


5 havin two drachm EX . 
| Mag des ienc. . W See Mem. 

the old muſculus, in anatomy, a name given by fois af 
Later mags, $9.2 muſcle, called by the moderns the fer- 
| SMP Ar . See SERRATUS, _ W 
IMBALATH. ; 8. | 


o the ſpikenard, or nardus Indieu. 


he exact inte 


pretation of the word is /dicivera!" a1 d Avi- 
King, inder_this general name, Gifting) he ir tg ſevere 
ſuppoſed by = . nardin. It has been 
this word, but, on die ant mesa, che Indian ſpibenerd 


mucous ſubſtance; The head is flat, ſhort and broad, the | 


the fundament is thick and cylindric, but the bottom of the 
belly is flat, and from the anus to the tail it is broader and |. 


excreſcences before them; and four beards hang from the! 


is much eſteemed for food, and is dreſſed for the table as the | | 1 OE as 
- eel. It is a very. voracious fiſh,/ and much dreaded when- | 


'The name is of Grecian origin, and is derived from the 


t is a thick yellow bark; of an aſtringent bit- 
. oAtion, The doſe is about the third part of à duart of de- 


in the e ee ee 1 
ſenna and others t - Materia medica, a name given by Avi- 


uſed to be brought thence. in different degrees of perfectiofl. 
See the article Naxp ubs. TT 
SIMIA, the ape or monkey, is made by Linnæus a diſtin ge⸗ 
nus of animals, the character of which is, that the creatures 
of this kind have teeth, have feet compoſed of five toes, and 
made for climbing, and have their paps on the breaſt. Lins 
nei Syſtem Nat. p. 34. 55 
This genus comprehends the monkey, ape, and baboon claſſes, 
but more regularly, the word mia is the name of that kind. 
only which has no tail, the tailed ones being, in diſtinction, 
called cercopithect, or tailed monkeys. 
The proper name of the ſimia, in Engliſh, is ape; and 
thoſe which have tails, are diſtinguiſhed by the name 
money. See CERCOPITHECUS  _ _ \ 
There are many ſpecies of apes, and even many more than 
were ſuppoſed by authors; America affording us frequent in- 
ſtances of ſuch as have not been deſeribed in any book. 
| Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 149. 
S1M1A marina, the ſea-ape, a name uſed by Bellonius, and 
. ſome other authors, for the fiſh called vpe marina, a kind 
of ſhark, remarkable for its long tail, from which probably 
it had both one and the other of theſe names. Y/illughby, 
Hiſt. Piſc. fi,” RR | 2 
SIMICON, in antiquity, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtringed- 
975 with Bitty five ſtrings. Mem. de VAcad: Inſcript. 
Vol. 5. p. 168. = 1 ps 
SIMILAR (Cycl.)—SIM1ILAR curves, in geoinetry. The /. 
milarity of curvilinear figures may be derived from that of 
rectilinear figures, that are always /imilarly deſcribed in 
them; or, we may comprehend all ſorts of ſimilar figures, 
planes, or ſolids, in this general definition: figures are ſimi- 
lar, wien they may be ſuppoſed to be placed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that any fight line being drawn from a determined 
point to the terms that bound them, the parts of the right 
line, intercepted betwixt that point and thoſe terms, are 
always in one conſtant ratio to each other. Thus the fi- 
n gaeeures ASD, 48 d, are ſimilar, 
when any line S P being drawn 
always foi the ſame point Sz 
meeting AD in P, and à 4 in 
p, the ratio of SP to /p is in- 
variable. It is manifeſt, that 
D the rectilinear inſeribed figures 
apdS, APD 8, are ſimilar in 
5 ttis caſe, according to the defi- 
nition of ſuch figures given in Euclid's Elements, Book 6. 
See Mac Laur. Flux. Art. 12e. „ 
When the 2 figures are in the ſituation here deſcribed, 
they are alſo ſimilarly ſituated, and all their homologous 


lines are either placed upon one another, or parallel. 
SIMILAR diameters of two conic ſections. When the diameters 
in two conic fections make the ſame angles with their or- 
dinates, they are ſomeiimes faid to be mila. 
SIMILAR-ſolids, ſuch as are contained under equal numbers of 
ſimilar planes, alike ſituated. -— 3 
IMIL AR bodies, in natural philoſophy, ſuch as have their 
[+ particles of the ſame kind or nature one with another. 
SIMILAR animals. We have a treatiſe by Dr. Martin, where- 
in he treats of the laws and proportions of the motions and 
forces-of the ſolids and fluids of animals, of however diffe- 
rent magnitudes, which are ſuppoſed of ſimilar make and 
conſtitution. See Tractat. de Similibus animalibus. 
SIMON, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors have 
Called the dolphin. It is affirmed that this fiſh loves the 
name, and will come to a perſon who calls him by it; but 
this, though recorded by authors of credit, meets with no faith 
among the judicious readers. Ray's Ichthyography, p. 31. 
SIMPLE (Cycl.)—S1MPLE leaf, among botaniſts. See the 
article „ ty nin „ 
SrurLE, or ſingle eccentricity. See ECCENTRICITY, Gel. 
S1MPLE problem, in mathematics. See Lix RAR problem, Cyil: 
StMPLE roots. See FIBROSE ret. e r 
SIMPLE waters, in diſtillery. See WATER. 
SIMPULUM, among the Da a veſſel with a long handle, ; 
and made like a cruet. It was uſed in ſacrifices and liba- 
tions, for taking a very little wine at a time. Pitiſc. Lex. 
Antiq. in voce. ang were rh 4p 599 en 
SIMULACRUM, among the Romans. See the articles 00 L 
and IDoLATRY, Cycl. „„ Lf 
SIMUS, in zoology, the name uſed by ſome authors for the 
' naſus, or naſe, a, fiſh common in the large rivers in Ger- 
many, and ſomewhat reſembling our chub, and in ſome re- 
| fpedts out common rudd. Geſner, de Piſc, p. 213. See the 
articte NAs us. So | 
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the characters of which are theſe. The flower is compoſed 
of four leaves, and is of the cruciform- Kind. The piſtil 
' ariſes from the cup, and finally becomes a long, pod, divid- 
cd by an intermediate membrane into two and con- 
| 2 roundiſh ſeeds; the pod alſo uſually. terminates in a 
fungole horn, which has ſome ſeeds in it. To this it is to 


be Wade, that theſe plants have all a hot, acrid, and biting 


RES 
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SINAPI, muſtard, in botany, the name of 2 genus of plants, _ 
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ed ani muſtard. 5 The dwarf white Spaniſh 


 SINASBA 10 N,, in botany, a name given by ſome authors 
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8 NEW-ſprung, is a violent attaint, or oyer-reach, in which a 


— 


* 


75 four leaves, diſpoſed in che form of a croſs. The piſtil ariſes 


run with fith-coloured flowers. 2. The leſſer, 
-* iorny, fiwe-leabed Indian fnapi/irune with fleſli- coloured 
. flowers. 3 The trifoliate, not thorny, Indian ſinapiſtrum 
"it dem clone flowers, 4. The ſhrubby trefoil Ame. 


* 


rita finapiftrim with the taſte of creffes. 5. The trifoliate | 


''re-floweted Portugal ſnapiſtrum with horned pods. Tourn. 


\ 


"nd watery places. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 


to e et,” water“ mint, common in all our ditches 
SINE TCycl.)— | 

is ufed for the ſine of the angle of incidence. See the article 
urdſnrteg, het” vy nne e „ ede 
SINE VWF reftectian, in catoptrics, is uſed for the fine of the 
"ingfe of reſfection. See REFLECION, Cc. 
Sixx” of refrattion, in dioptrics, is uſed for the fine of the 
anpſe of refraction. See REFRACTION, Ol. 
2 aſſenſu cdpituli, in law, a writ that lies where a biſhop, 
Ye 5 prebendary, or waſter of an hoſpital, aliens the lands 


„Holden in right of bis biſhoprick; deanery, houſe, &c, with- 
it the afſent of the chapter or fraternity; in which caſe | 


H ho” 
2: 
211 


1 ſhall have this writ. F. N. B. 195. Blunt, 
3 ; SOIL ITELD 1 Ni e | E 


2 


— 


"fide of the head, about five inches under the eyes; which 
two jojo in one at the tip, or end of the noſe, in order to 


-Fkewiſe cut. We unſnew, in order to dry the, head, and 
make it ſmaller.” © Rt TI kD... 
Sin EW-bylink; is ſaid of a horſe that is over-rid, and ſo warn 

down with fatigue, that he becomes gaunt-bellied, through 


*#Kiffnels and contraction of the two fies that are under 


his bell. 


Horſe ftrikes the toe of his hinder feet againſt the mew of 
„ Oe ee we gh, es 
SINF, in the materia medica of the antients, a word uſed to 
expreſs the ſame as agallochum, or lignum ales. 

* le Arabians fotmed an adjective of this word, and called 
"the yellowiſn lignüm aloes fnficum, and the blackiſh indi- 
cum. Not that the ſinficum came from any other place, or 
that the Indicum was given, as the name of the country, but 


cum being with the antients as a common word to expreſs 


black by. The only ſpecies of myrobalan they had of a 
black colour, was called the Indian myrobalan ; not for its | 


A 1 


its being of the colour they expreſſed b that word. _ 
SINGERS, in the Jewiſh' antiquities. Sce CHAN TER. 
SINGLE (Cy:l.)=S1x6LE ca/?, in huſbandry, a term uſed by 
"the farmers for that fort of lowing that diſperſes the neceſſary 


being peculiarly the produce of that country,” but becauſe of | 


„ 


Auantity of corn at one bout.” Phrs Oxfordſhire, p. 25t. 
SINGULATOR, among the Ro 
"with one horſe only. Pitiſc. in voc. ah 
' SINKING, or ABSo0RPTIONS of the earth. Kircher has writ - 
"ten "very largely on this ſubje&, and antient and modern 
"hiſtories agree in 
"ons themſelves are indeed too common, and are the' effe 
of earthquakes, ſubterranean fires, and many other accidents 


of the macrocoſm; but there are much fewer inſtances of the 
. S the places thus abſorb4d, and there are but few of 


WE lance, wit ae ron of hy Bar es te 
*though, fome are unqueſtianable.. - * 


Fay tells us, chat in his own time the mountain Cymbotu 


Wick the town of Eurites, which ſtood on its fide, were] 


+ "wholly abſorbed into the earth, o that not the lealt trace 


ol eithter remained ; and he records the like fate of the ci 
Tüntalis in Migneſia, and after it of the mountain $ — 


TCyel.) Six * of incidence, in catoptrics and dioptrics, 


SINEW (cyal.)—SixE w, in the manege. To unſnetw a horſe, | 
„Kalled in French enerver, is to cut the two tendons on the 


Horm its motion. This tendon, at the tip of the noſe, is 


the colours only were expreſſed by theſe epithets; in- 


| 
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ane eee whe 10g: 


relating many ſuch facts. The * ; 
He 
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| 


abſerbed by a violent opening of the earth, 


wil . 


0 


+ 


ES | 4 


and, Garnatus, towns ance famous in Phrenicia, are recorded 
to baye met the ſame, fate; and the vaſt promontory, called 
Phlegium, in Æthiopia, after a violent earthquake in the 


night-time, was not to be ſeen in the morning, the whole 


having diſappeared, and the earth oloſed over it. Theſe and 
| many other - hiſtories, atteſted by, the authors: of greateſt 


| E among the antients,..abundantly ꝓrove the fact in the 
A. 


zer ages; and there have not been v ing too many in- 
ces pf mor e modern date. Kircher's Mund. Subter. p. 5). 


& 4 ee Picus, in Ane of the Molucca iſles, Was ſo 

, Jolty, that it appeared at. q 

3 Jeared erect in the air, and ſerved as à land- mark to 
ſailo 


ared at great diſtances as an immenſe co- 


rs; an earthquake in this iſland deſtroyed it; at one in. 


ſtant the whole mountain Was ab ſorbed iuto the bowels of the 
earth, and no mark of its place remained but a vaſt lake of 
Water, exactly anſwering to the ſhape. of i the baſe of the 
mountain. A like accident, but of a more terrible ind, 
bappened in China, in the year 1556, when a whole Pro- 

. vince of. the mountainous parts of that kingdom was in one 


moment gb/orbed into the eatth, and all the toyens buried, the 


by whole nuraber of the inhabitants ſintiug: with it, and an 
immenſe lake of water remaining in its place to this time. 


Of much later date is the deſtruction of a city in the 


confines of Swiſſerland; but this, though generally faid 
to have been ſwallowed up into the earth; was not properly 


an abſorption ; for the whole city was buried by the fall of 
a MOUNFam upon. vg to oe n 555 LOSE LATIN 11306 
he burning mountains, Veſuvius and Strongylus, both 
once very high, have in length of time loſt half their height, 
the upper part having heen, undermined by the burning, aud 


baving fallen into, and been abſarbed by: tlie under part, 

And in the year 1646, during the terrible earthquake in the 
kingdom of Chili, ſeveral whole mountains: of the Andes 
diſappeared, and ere one after another wholly abforbed in 


the earth. % „ 04 1155, E 1696 201 3.0 FA 

Theſe, and a, thouſand other accidents of a like kind, prove 
the truth of abſorptions in general; ſome” of them leaving 
level ground in the place of the things abſarbed, ſome im- 
menſe chaſms and. cracks, and ſome lakes of freſh or fit 
water; and it may be, that many immenſe lakes were form- 


ed in ages, of which we have no hiſtories, by the like al- 
be eos r nag: 


liny gives many accounts of the reſtoring of places this 
abſorbed, but later obſervations do not give an equal credit 
to theſe parts of his hiſtory e tells us, that theſe reſtom 


tions are made ſometimes in the ſame place, where the ori 


ginal mountain or iſland was abſorbed ; ſometimes in othex, 
as large ſpaces. of ground arifing out of the ſea in one place, 


which had been taken from tlie land in another; but theſe ſee 


very vague relations: The iſlands of Rhodes:and Delos, ke 


ſays, are of this origin, as alſo that of Anephe beyond Melo, 


and Nea near Lemnos; that of Ajoue between Lebadus and 


Jeus, and, Hiera among the Cyclades ;. and finally, the iſland 
Thia, which he ſays appeared in his own time. A modem 
inſtange of this kind, is. the ſudden: production of the nen 
iſland near Santorini; but this, and probably alb the othen 
alſo, was nat the reſtoration of any thing before abſorbed, 
but the effect of a vulcano under water, which threw up 2 
vaſt quantity of cinders and ſtiarri, the whole iſland, as it's 
called; confiſting of nothing elſe. In the fame manner, in 


the year 1638, an iſland; Was raiſed near St. Michael's, in 


the Atlantic ocean, by ſubterranean fires, which threw up 
ſtones, and other ſubterranean productions, in ſuch quant 
ties, that they formed an iſland of five miles in length. TK 
mountain raiſed in one night, in the ſea near Puzzoli, 1s en. 
other inſtance of this ſudden production of theſe mountains: 


this appeared after one night's violent ſubterranean conflich 


and, ſtill keeps its place, and is known under the name“ 
the Mons Sanctus. Not one of theſe, however, appeared Y 
the place of any thing that was abſorbed; and there is M9 
imagination, than judgment, in ſuppoſing them to have an) | 
connexion. in the laws af nature with the -ab/orprions of - 
laces,..very diſtant, and at diſtant times. Kircher's M 
ubter. p., 7 


SINK OO, in the materia medica, nm given by ſome 1 


. thors to the Iignum ales, or agallochum, uſed in medici 
SINNE T, aboard a- his. is a line or ſtring made of 110 ö 
| yarn conſiſting generally of two, fix, or nine ſtrings, 


are divided into three 


and are platted over one 1. 


SINOP Cn in ada J, the ame-of s bel en 


of the ochre-kind, called alla radius Sinepice, and bf PT 
authors niit 2 Oh 
It is a very cloſe, compact, and weighty” earth hes 


into piers 


duſty ſurface... It adheres: firml woche tongue, 3 215 
very 


. 
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Ko Io c Condit 


$1 Ty 


in the niouth, ch erſecly! pure add fine, and 1 2. a Very 


Ei 4.4 wx" 


Auſtere aftrin ngent e, and, fe fer NES, very violently Lick. 
ua fortis. 

d doci and carried for fale to the city 

Ae og in Coppa ci nd ark now found in plenty 


ew Jerſe s in America, is called by the people 
. in he Ne 12 rm its ſtaini 1 5 the hands to a blood co- 
and ma 
| Tenge 7 1 7 "enquiring 1 into, ſince | there kene 
not one amon Minh s more worthy , notice. ne 
texture and b 75 „ Wit its high, orid colour, muſt mute it 
very valuable to painters, and. its powerful aftringehcy)l. 
Muy ſo in medicine. The 825400 were well. acquainted||'S 
"with it in fluxes and hemorrhages, A experience ſhews iti] 
5 virtues at this timg. + he deepeſt coloured] 
Is ever the mo ringent. Hi. IWs Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 60. 
YNOPIS, in natu A 425 a Name by which omg authors 
have tated the. re ik ochre, comm Seth called ru bi a, Si- 
noßpica. Hils Hiſt. af Fol, p. . 60, ee the e SIN 0- 
"BTCA terra, ſupra, - | 
SNA , leaf, 5 in botany. | See Lear. 5 
SINUS (Gel.) Six us of an artery, is uſed by "ICY 1 — any 
part of an artery, Where its fides are ſtretched out bey Th 
, "he ! pro 92 Ac elſewhere. Ah. 
ol, 2. 41 0. "Wo 
12 1 has ob ſerved [Tha fuch, / 
ok them. are, to the a e aa the! fourth | 
js all that part © | 
the origin of the, common grunkeof fie richt fabefavian and 
carotid arteries. He gives ſome. 10 ſons to EA the 
her vus acceſſorĩius 1 5 from the 15 80 pair, ts joined 
9925 the medulla Pig li Met, 
UNvs of the wonib, is uſed. fo 


Wc chin its, abi. 


2 1 e ſmuſes are much of the fa ame. texture with! the: cells; of | 


being 


the ſpleen, or rather of the corpora « cavernoſa Beale. 
erg and 


membranous cavities communicating, with each 


having numerous arteries ſpread* on them, whole lateral £ 
do the tail it is one ſhapeleſs maſs of flefſi, without, any, ap- 


: 2e of, finny tail, or any other part of; the ſtructure 


branches open into the cells, from which veins go 2M to. be 
FILA to other 73 that return the, blood from wh other 
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3 open into the 6558 are e he Fog . en- 
larged; ſo Gar. a= end 55 de months, the 4 uſes will | 
contain the ingeſt nets, A e "canals iro 1 F. will | 


er the little fl finger. 0 fonro, in Medic. dinb. 
2. Art. g. 1 1 1 A. eto 


ez A a8 ' uſed b dy by fome a tor 12 erteilt. 127 
I8, a Name. uſ me : 


25 1 FTW Ani 
. A, a 3 uſed by Car and. op gm wah | 


5 parva fig ighil es the charea Th, 
_ 1 the / bog magna, walk 


7 


PREY 


mag 


ſea; and when freſh might' be cut 7 worked the turner 
into any ſorts bf veſſels, by reaſon o its ſoftneſs; but when 
N burns and oiled ov er, it became black. and ſolid, 


355 215 fit for any ſervice; = Ye veſſels made of it it bore 
re very Well, and as thoſe 0 F earthen-ware-with 

— common offices of boiling, Sc. In many ;parts'c of Eu- 

rope they Mill find the Gin fübſtance, and, call, it lebts fe- 


betum, uling it in the ſame; manner, It is no other than;the 


tites, 7 
Cann wo * ot rock, as it is called, ih, us, n ein 


ough our ople - ave not t 
5 to that ule, 5 pope 50 r. "Bhat 100 gy the: age 


HONAN TRANG, is be, de dae ih 
al! MUM, © 5 ben, the —. e. of 
pcm the G 100 Amman, The yams 18 100 
characters . 125 Mat a tube, and ade 12 fowef, The 


the genus The { lower f 

aneh and 5 ET. e into 1 9 8 qu ents 
at piſtil ariſ; 

uit 1 8 8 — Tom 1 

it is divided i into fo 


order; they 1 8 47 5 7 ad ar 
: out 1 ay inches len 0 
2 much rele Wale of * willow ; they e 
and . a very green, both on the 
4 Ve their 7 ſer COINS! rom the alæ «c * leaves, OT; a little 
ariſe ſeveral pedicles, of den the top of the ſtalks, there 
vide into ſeveral, others * —— FT: in length, which di- 
32 
each is te » +4 & pedicles of * 
ans, from hich che 


— ay 7. Fo compoſed: 1 
Expands » yz. nic 
| hg Ro * 


e had in many ther Places; gall. 1211 


0 


| 5 N SIREN (Cydl.)=SIREN,: in. ichthyoloy Ya 2 


—— 4 - 


SIRIAS 
* ola, 4 up in lee 2 5 in he 9 of t the 


SIS 
the gude of theſe, thers Nands 4 erte Kyle, which is 


e zan hd i is ac 175. mina, of a 'purple co- 


lour, ing each a HAD! 45 broppt apex. In each of 
the, ;faur; cells EE he ca e there 1 V. 7 tained. 1 large 
teeniſh, yellow ſeed * 185 Petrop., V. p. 216 | 


SIPTACE; in natural, h 


or ame Ten the 92 — 
to a beautiful bird, 0 EF 85 77 


3 wn 74.011 


A, „ a name by TY fome af 6 the. EY writers Have 
ll orpiment. | Aale 
Meſue to to a medi icine he 
fecommends in acute. ane oY P 


ma IM; a word. ufed by ſome to 6 S a fiveet decattion, 


whether, given in that form, or firſt e into a fort of 

rob. by, exaporation, 

name en by 
Artedi tg the ſea-monſter often deſcribed, by authors, but 
either, yot. exiſting , at all, or not ſo like man as. their deſcrip- 
asg eit. . 

Arte di ſuppoſes it to conſtitute a 8 genus of the pla- 
giuri, pr..cetaceous fiſhes. The character he gives LY it 

are. theſe:; it. has ng pinnated tail; the head, neck, and 

. breaſt, down to the navel, repreſent thoſe; ↄf the human ſpe- 
cies; there are only two fins on the whole body, and thoſe 

tand, on the breaſt. 

Barthoſine, in his. Hiftory of Curiolities;, an tack A 
- liſh. as this, under. the name of Hrene, and Barchewitz,, under 

the. : DADE of homo Merinus, This Father: 1 that 15 1 


21 


4 
3 and den other Wee of credit give countenance to 
the flory. Their deſeriptions! tell us, that ſrom the, nayel 


.adth.,. Lhe pectoral fins. refettble Hands, And. are compoſe 
I five bones, or fingers, joined by a membrane, With 


| theſe itz ſwims. It: were) much to be, wiſhed, Shes ſome 20 
. curate ichthyologiſt might Have an opportunit 


of ſeeing, and 
8 e amining. this; creature, if it really, exiſts! di 3 from tl 
Scene the ſea. Aitedi ſeems to doubt the trut 
of, the,agcoupts, but thinks it better not to judge of a n 
a A IE ſeen, than t pranounce, any thing rally, 

the accounts of creditable authgrs. Artedi, Gener. iſc. 


9152. : W iO id. 4.4 


? 
1225 121 p 4 


1 
11 7d 


for the lues denen, Sing 6 4 A name given by Mouſſe, and other N to 


a, ſpecies: of, bee; of which the 1 diftingoiſh, two, kinds, a 
r 


Jager and a ſmaller. Tbeſe di 
bee, in that they live ſolitary, —_ never unite into ſwarms, 


41 : OF, build, neſts, OT, make combs, 19 11 


{SIRI, among the Romans, were . cares, or alt, 


in Which wheat could be kept ſound and freſh, for fifty years. 
Hitiſe, Lex. Ant. in voc. 

a name given by medical writers. ton a diſeaſe to 
which children / are ſubject ; ; it, conſiſts i in an inflammatio of 
the brain and its membranes, and is attended with EY. 
preſfure of. the fontanella, or. bollownels,of the eyes, a burn 
ing fever, a paleneſs and dec of the whole body, and an 
utter laſagt appetite T2 


us; for SIRICON, plumbi, a Name given by lms, cd writes to 


calcined, lead, or the grey powder made of tea dy N 
calcination in an open fire... 

SISARUM, frirret, in botany, the name "of a s of, um- 
bellifegaus:plants, the. charactets of Which are theſe. The 
floweif ie G the roſageous.,kjnd, being compoſed of ſeveral 

Percke. dere d in circular farm. The cup becomes a 

-fruit\compeled of tu feeds, which, are endet antl gibboſe 

on one ſide, and} flat, bn::4he ther. Log this it is ak 'be 
allded, that the; rodts, are ſeveral large: and Jong ones, 

ing from the. ſame ea. „ 11 

We N of no 5g ro of this geb but the commen 

* 493% P- See SKIRBE Toi! 2:4 001 

Ide taſte 3 has ſome what of a bitterneſs 

ang ſuhaſtringency in it! It ſtrengthens, the ſtomach, and 

is of gaod nd uri „At proves ge and is bx ſome 
| pretended to be a remedy againſt the ill effects of 870 5 
2: id idle % 2192 10 en Wa 1 

818 in botany, a name given to the {kirxets . 
| the White dare, dorrct, or elo parſnepe Sep! the article 81— 
SARUM: 91 13 1904 4 eb 7 2 71 39298 251 $8 DB 39 . 700 

base ge, the, Sbadiad Khg d cate of a fühlen 
birds kept id ca pas Hide * of England, where 155 
cammomis and cal ed bjr/authots ſpinin and ig Ray's 
Ornithhl. p. 192::0ee che att iclei Sud B. no! 440 


SISON actent; id ;bitany; h name gwen by ſome Ar: 
0 etna, OF! iſhop' ined; a phe whoſe: ſeeds were 


1 im mediaine. Geri Emac. Indiac 1 
lo PTERIS! i botanys! a name le. bf Fön. a 
EY ws ol author r ! of 

Te = £ 
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greatly f rom the common 
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FCC 

n dime in concerts. It was a plate of ſounding metal, of an 
= .: ©” gvall form, the upper part of which was adorned with three 
| '” Kgures; that of a cat with a human face in the middle, the- 
©" "Read of Ifis on the right. ſide, and the head of Nephthys on 

the left. It was filled with wires of the fame metal, which 


SKE 


them up with mud. 1 feeds on inſects and f its ' 1 
nuts for the winter, and breaks them by flicking War 
Cleft of a tree, and ſtriking them with its beak. | Roy's Or. 
N p. 98. d FEE 
M, in botany, the, name of a genus of umbellife 
plants, the characters of which are theſe, The Pam a 


| © fetved to bedt again the pls when ſhaken. Mem. Acad. | the umbelliferous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral unequal 
| | Inſcript. Vol. 7 p. 249, | I. Jeaves, arranged in à circular form. The cup f. ally be. 


SISYMBRIUM, ſprarmint, in botany, the name of a genus 


comes a roundiſh fruit, compoſed of two ſeeds, which arg 


ower 


of plants, the ers of which are theſe. The 
vis conſiſts of four leaves, and i. 


and furniſhed with roundiſh feeds. © To theſe marks it A 
be added, that there is a peculiar general appearance of all 
- theſe plants, which will cafil chlo them, at firſt ſight, 
from all the others of the ſame claſs, 
The ſpecies e enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe. 1. The water-/iſymbrium, or common water- creſs. 
2. The purple-flowered broad-leaved Pyrenean fſymbrium. 
3. The ſmooth Tocket-leaved Smbrium with yellow flowers, 
-- commonly called barbarea, and winter-creſſes.' 4. The ſmall 
"© early-flowering fmooth rocket-leaved fiſymbrium, or winter- 
.creſs. 5. The double-flowered ſmooth rocket-leaved fiſym- 
rium. 6. The rough HET fete with yellow 
flowers. 7. The ſhort-podded -radiſh-leaved water-/ifymbri- 
um. 8. The radiſh-leaved ſhort-podded water-/i/ymbrium 
with , variegated leaves. 9. The ſhort-podded water. m- 
- brium with more | 
uſually called by authors water-radiſhes, 10. The creeping 
© water-/ipmbrium with leaves like thoſe of the naſturtiums. 
This is called by ma ern e 11. 220 ore en 
podded marſh- ymbrium, called by many rough-podded muſ- 
: is 12. T Anal soch Pede ma fon britem, 15 
The wormwood-leaved annual ſihmbrium, called by many 
authors ſophia chirurgorum. Tourn. Inſt. p. 225. 
- Sifymbrium, among the Romans, was one of the ingredi- 
- - ents, whereof the nuptial 
| NuPTIAL and GARLAND. | 
SiSYMBRIUM, in botany, is alſo a name uſed to expreſs the 
wild water-mint. Dale's Pharm. p. 205. See the article 
MEN THA. | | b WORE 
SISYRA, among the antients, a woolly 
ing to beds. Hofm. Lex. Univ. in voc. at 24255 
SI INCHIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


in the gladiol and eroeus. | 
The ſpecies of fifrinchium, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, 
© are'theſe. 1. Hrinchium with the flower marked | 


1 r 

with a yellow ſpot. 2. The large fſyrinchium with the flower 
marked with a white ſpot. And 3. the leſſer fyrinchium. 
« Tourn. Inſt. 5 755. ie 19425 een 9013 ee * eiten 

SITHCUNDMAN, in our old writers, one whoſe province it 
was to lead the men of a town or pariſh, | Leg. Inz. c. 56. 
- Dugdale ſays; that in Warwickſhire the hundreds were for- 
_ merly called fitheſeca,, and that ſitheſocundman and ſfithcund- 
man was the chief officer within ſuch a diviſion, i. e. the 
- Blount. in voc. e eee eee OO, PS THT 

SITHESOCA, in our old writers, is uſed to denote the diſtrict 
now called an hundred. The word is Saxon, ſignifying a 


© high-conſtable of the hundred. Dugd. Antiq. Warwick. | 


franchiſe, or liberty. Rot. Parl. 16 Hen. II. Blount. 


SITICINES, among the Romans, perſons who ſounded a| 


kind of trumpet, having a very mournful tone, at the bu- 
rying the dead. Danet. in voc. See the articles Bu R VINO 
 SITONZA, Lad, a., _ the Athenians, officers appointed 
to lay in corn for the uſe of the city, 

"Tapia Th; $row, Or the public treaſurer, was to furniſn 
them with as much money as they had occaſion for. Potter, 

- Archzol. Græc. |. 1. c. 15. Tom. I. p 8234. 
SIT TA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, the name 
diſtinct genus | 
7 kind. The characters of this 


the form of à wedge, and the tail is raiſed. The 


the mut-hatth-or mnut-j 


It is a ſmall bird, not quite fo 1: 
head, neck and back are grey; 


- 
5 


a long 
ol the beak to the 
$ its tail 

and = 


4 | the cruciform kind. The 
peiſtil ariſes from the cup, and is finally turned into a long 
pod, divided into two cells by an intermediate membrane, 


deeply divided leaves. The three laſt are 


garlands were compoſed. See 


ſein uſed for a cover- 


ISYRINC the na SIZING, in mineralogy, a term uſed by the 
the characters of which are theſe. The flower and fruit are 

the fame with. thoſe of the iris and xiphion, but the root is | 
eompoſed of two bulbs, the one lying upon the other, as | 


for which purpoſe the 


of 5 
of birds, uſually confounded with the wood- 
| genus are, that the 
foot has three toes before, whereas the woodpecker has but 
two fore-toes on each foot; the bill is angular, and ends in 
| - z or 
© ath-coloured picus'is of this genus. . Linnews, Syſtem. Natur. | 


NBS. *1 10 S1 an 111 24. „ be 5 $£.:4-he5- | 
The picus cinereus, or r is called in Engliſh 
70 Nei N69 s „aeg Nene 


| | cave part of the ſegment. The whole had been found in? 


508 5 chaffinch. - Its 


gibboſe and ſtriated on one fide, and flat and plain on 
other. To this it is to be added, thir the Waves land b. 
bu on the ribs, and have a ſingie one to terminate th. 
Fog, Wert 0g ch: Of et the 
The ſpecies of ſum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort. 
theſe. 1. The common, or Log er ſium, or $a 
parſnep. 2. The ſum with ſerrated leaves. 3. The great 
broad-leaved um. 4. The ſium with deeply Jagged leave, 
$5. The creeping umbellifetous um. 6. Thi ftum which 
has umbels at the joints of the ſtalks. 7. The field. an 
; called honewort, or torn-parſley, and by authors ſelinum k 
Folis. And 8. the aromatic um, of Alen of the ſhops, 
cn by. ANY amomum, and Macedonian parſſey. Tour, 
r c 3 8 
SIXTH (Gre! )—SIXTH, in muſic, is not properly an original 
concord, as is advanced in the Cyclopzdia, ſince it ariſe 
from the ſubtraction of the third from the octave. There 
are properly but three Ty aa concords, the octave, fith 
and third major. Philoſ, Tran. Ne 481. p. 267, See the 
„ Bas Ho 
Diminiſbed Six rh, in muſic. See Diminisnep tb. 
SIZE (Cycl.)—The ſhreds and parings of leather, parchment, 
or vellum, by being boiled in water, and ſtrained, make 
Jixe d. This ſubſtance is uſeful in many trades. Mr. Boyle 
mentions, among other uſes, that fine fed ſtands, and hans- 
ing ſhelves, are coloured with ground vermilion tempered 
with fize, and when dry, are laid over with common var | 


niſh . [ See GR, Cyl. © Boyle's Works Abridged, 
Vol, I. Pp. 1 of by b | | ht 7 +1 I | a 2 8 
Gold Stz x. See Got D gr. 5 


SIZ EL, in coining, is uſed where pieces of money are cut 
out from the flat bars of ſilver, aſter having been .drawn 
through a mill into the reſpective ſizes or dimenſions of the 


money to be made; the reſidue is called /izel, and is melted 


| down again. 'Lownd's Eſſ. upon Coin, p. 96. 


. *, wy 4 ” . 


n Corniſh minen 
for a peculiar method of ſeparating the purer from the in- 
purer parts of an ore by means of ſieves. When the ore 
has been powdered, they put it into a wire-fieve with fine 
holes, and in this they ſift it till the fine part goes through: 
this is properly what is called //zing. They ſend the large, 
or coarſer” part, to be powdered again, and putting the rl 
into a ſieve with a cloſe. bottom, they let in a ſtfeam & 
water from a cock, and by means of continued W i 
about, 1 cauſe the lighter and fouler parts to be w 

over the rims of the ſieve, and the remaining powder is the 
VV 

SK ATT E, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies af 

the ray-fiſh, called by the generality of authors raia undi 
lata, and raia lævis, and by ſome uus. 

It is 3 1 by Artedi by the name of the variegatsd 

"ray-fiſh with the middle of the back ſmooth, and with on 
one row of ſpines in the tail. See RJ 4. 

SK EGG, in a ſhip, that ſmall and ſlender part of the kt 
which is cut ſlanting, and left a little without the ſtern · pol. 
It is now much out of uſe. Fant ho eo rt 

SKELETON (C.) We have, in the Philoſophichal Trau 
actions, an account of an human feleton, all the bones 

which were ſo united, as to make but one articulation fron 


. — 


the back to the os ſacrum, and downwards a little wal. 
On 'fawing ſome of them, where they were unnatut 
| ary do KA not to cohere throughout 
whole ſubſtance, but only about a. ſixth. of an inch des 
all round. The figure of the trunk was crooked, the fil 
making the "convex, and the inſide of the vertebræ the 7 
charnel- houſe, and was of the ſize of a full grown peri”: 
Vegetable SKELETON. The preparations o leaves, fruit, 
roots, &c. called vegetable ſtrletms,, are made in dl. 
manner. Chuſe for this purpoſe the leaves of trees $: 
ts, which are fomewhat ſubſtantial and tough 
—— 8 8 ſuch as the leaves of a fe 
| 5 laurel, cherry, apricot, peach, plum, apple, pear, .. 
N 1 dak, and the fiks ; bal avoid much 1 as have d 
of the woody fibres, which are to be ſeparated and p 8 
by this method; ſuch are the leaves of the vine, lime , 
aid che like. The leaves are to be gathered in che me, 
off June'or July, and ſuch to be choſen as are ſoun "be 
- untouched: by caterpillars, or other inſects. Theſe are © 
put into an earthen or glaſs veſſel, and a large quam 
rain-water to be poured: over them; and after this abr | 
 to' be/left td the open ir; and to the heat'of the fun, f 


* 


cout covering the veſſel; when the water ar 
| #6 leave the dees arg, inore chuſt be adde] in 16 f. 
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it is to be waſhed 


SKI. 


the leaves will by this means putrefy, but they require a 


Agent time for this, ſore will be Finiſhed in a month, 


bers will require two months, or longer, according to 
5 70 of the parenchyma of them... Vhen they We 
been in a ſtate of putrefaction ſome time, the two mem- 
drang will begin to ſeparate, and the green part of the leat 
to become fluid; then the operation oi clearing them is to 
be per orm . „1 nf, leaf 18 then to be put upon a flat white 
earthen- plate, and, covered with clear water; and bei ng 
gently ſqueezed with the finger, the membranes will begin 


do open, and the green ſubſtance will come out at the edges ; 


the membranes muſt be carefully taken eff with a finger, 


and great caution muſt be uſed in ſeparating them, near the 


middle rib. When once. there is an opening toward this 
{coatation, the whole membrane always follows Fan when 
both membranes are taken off, the ſkeleton is finiſhed, and 
UN Hie clean with water, and then preſerved be- 
n 
*Phe fruits are diveſted of their pulp, and made into ſkele- 
tons in 1 different manner. Take, for inſtance, a fine large 
pear that is ſoft, and not ſtrong; let it be nicely pared 
without ſqueezing it, and without hurting either the erqwn 


or the ſtalk; then put it into a pot of rain-water, cover 


3 
4 


it, ſet it over the fire; and let it boil gent! 


« 
* 


Water; then hold it by the ſtalk with one hand, and with| 
© the other hand rub off as much of the pulp as you can with 


” 
$ \ 


A 


| Iy till it is perfectly 
ſoft, then take it out, and lay it in a diſh filled with cold 


the finger and thumb, beginning a the ſtalk, and rubbing 


it regularly towards the crown. The fibres are moſt tender 
toward the extremities, and are therefore to be treated with 


great.care there. When the pulp is thus cleared pretty 


well off, the point of a fine penknife may be of uſe to pick 
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© views of their conſtituent fibres, Philo, Tranſ. No 416. 
SKEW, or SKILL facets, among jewellers. See Faczrs. 
SEIN (Gel. )—The cuticle, or ſcarf in of the human body, 
is remarkable for its ſcales, and for its pores. Its, ſcales are 

- wholly'a microſcopical diſcovery, for being ſo very minute, 


matter is ſuppoſed to i 


may iſſue forth, 


% 


away the pulp ticking to the core. In order to ſee how; the 

| N. el Wat nf be thrown away | 
from time to time, and clean poured on in its place. When 
the pulp is in this manner perfectly ſeparated, the clean e- 


| 8 e 
operation advances, t 


4 


leton is to be preſerved in ſpirit of wine. 


* } \ 


and the like, muſt be made by boiling the root..without 


Skeleton of roots which have woody fibres, ſuch as. tur neps,| + ſome ſuch, inſtrument, and rub them well over to force all the 
water and greaſe, out of them, till they become perfectly dry, 


_ peeling it til it be ſoft, that the pulp may. be ſqueezed away || and then their work is dane. 
* 


by the fingers, in the ſame manner, in a diſh of Water. 
Many kinds of roots are thus made into elegant ſeęletgns, 


ahd the ſame method ſucceeds, with the barks of ſeyeral kinds 


of tres; which when thus treated, afford extremely clegant 


ACETS, 


that two hundred of them may be covered. with a grain of 
ſand, they never. could have been diſcovered by the naked 


a Theſe are placed on our ſkin as on fiſhes, that is three 


Ceep, or each ſcale fo far covered by two others, that only 
a third part of it appears; and theſe lying in this manner 
over one another, ſeem the reaſon, of the ſkin's appearin 
white ; for about the mouth only j. 
ſeen through, and the 


ns flue from between theſe ſcales, which 
lie over the pores, 


watery and oily matters perſpire ; and theſe may find vent in 


a ſrundred places round the edges of each ſcale: fo that if a 
_ Brain of ſand can cover two hundred of . theſe ſcales, it may 


cover twenty thouſand places through which perſpiration 


A piece of the 


81 and lips, where they only jult|. 
meet together, and do not fold over, the blood - veſſels are 
parts appear red. The perſpirable 


or excretory veſſels, through which the 


ſcin taken from between the fi ers, from 


/ 


SKI. 


contain a thouſand in a row, and a foot twelve thouſand; 
According to this computation, a foot ſquare muſt have in it 


a hundred and forty four millions; and ſuppoſing the ſuperfi- 


dcies of a moderate ſized man to be fourteen feet ſquare, there 
will be in his ſkin two thouſand and ſixteen millions of pores; 
Dr. Grew has obſerved that the pores; through which we 


- Perſpire, are more remarkably diſtinguiſhable in the hands 
and feet; for if the hands be well waſhed with ſoap, and ex- 
amined with but an indifferent glaſs in the palm, or upon the 
ends and firſt joints of the thumb and finger; there will be 


found innunerable little ridges parallel to each other, and 
of equal bigneſs and diftance; and upon ' theſe ridges the 


pores may be diſcovered by a very good eye, even without 


a glaſs, lying in rows, but viewed through à good glaſs, 


every pore ſeems like a little fountain, with the ſweat ſtand- 


ing therein as clear as rock water; and this, when wiped 


away, will be found to be immediately renewed again. 


Probably fleas,” gnats, and other inſets, which feed on our 
blood and humours, make no new holes, but prey upon us 


through theſe pores, Philoſ. Tranſ. N 159. 


SKIN, in commerce. The Indians in Carolina and Virginia 
dreſs buck and doee/{ins in this manner: the felt being 


like the clothiers racks, in order only to dry them. When 
the hunting time is over the women dreſs the Hint, by put- 

ting them in a pond, or hole of water, to ſoak them well; _ 
then with an old knife, fixed in a cleft ſtick, they force off 
the hair whilſt they remain wet. This done, they put them into 


taken off they ſtrain them with lines, or otherwiſe, much 


a Kettle, or earthen-pot, and a proportion of deers brains, 
dried and preſeryed for this purpoſe, is put in along with 


them; this veſſel is ſet on the fire till they are more than 


blood-wirm, which will make them lather and ſcour clean; 
after this, with ſmall ſticks, they wreſt and twiſt each ſting 
as long as they find any wet to drop from them, letting them 
remain ſo wreſted for ſome hours, and then they untwiſt and 


. ſtretch each of them in a ſort of rack, ſo that every part is 


extended; and as the in dries they take a dull hatchet, or 


In this manner onewoman (for the men never employ them- 
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root of this plant. 


., ſelves. in, this work) will :dreſs eight or ten ius in a day, 
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The generality of writers, even among the antients them- 
ſelves, have not obſerved the ſynonymous uſe of this word, 
and tranſcribing at random paſſages from one another, have 
contounded the names of the lentiſk-tree and of this eſculent 
{quill, and related of the one what the original writer ſaid 
of the other. Hence many of the abſurdities which we find 
in the works of ſome, but which are by no means to be at- 
tributed to all of them. | «Fin 

Pericles was called, by way of derifion among the comic 
writers of his time, :Sk;nocephalus, this term, expreſſing his 
having a head like the Minos, muſt be wholly unintelligible 
to thoſe, who ſuppoſed it meant as the name of the lentiſk- 
tree; but when i: was underſtood to be meant of the ſquill, 


— 
* 


the ſatire was plain, as a large and miſshapen head; ſuch as 


that of Pericles was, could not eaſily be better likened to 
any thing, than to the irregular, large, and oblong bulbous 
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7 | Epicharmus, in Athenæus, names the ſtinôs as a kind of 
„or any other ſoft part of the body, eatable quill; and Theophraſtus expreſsly ſays; that the 
the ſkin is becom. ves to ſhew theſe ſcales ; for where| roots of all ſquills were not eatable, but that t y only eat 
ff edly t ech 8 rg and callous, they are faſtened con- thoſe of the /tines, or, as others called it, the Epimnedian 
and 3 Fe a hey are generally compoſed of hve ſides, ſquill, a ſort of that plant ſo called, after the name of one 
knife, and 2 5 diſtinctly if ſcraped off with a pen-| pimenides, who firſt brought it into uſes The after- writ- 
Bade- Niere to the microſcope in a drop of water. ers run into great etrors about this word, ſome of them 
very part of 0 7 7.199. N I tranſlating Theophraſtus's epithet into a ſubſtantive; and di- | 
cretory ducts, Ne ſts, of the human body. is alſo full of ex=|| ſtinguiſhing the Epimenedium from the ſcilla. Pliny, in - 1 
fluous humour At which continually emit the ſuper-| particular, is guilty of this error. This is the peculiar ſpe- 1 
| | eies,of ſquill, whieh-the Athenians afterwards diſtinguiſhed mn 
arp razor | ö from the eommon kind, by the name ſtinus. 'Theopompus | 
alfo a ſecond flice f — chin as poſſible, then immediately cut mentions the ſtinus as an eſculent kind of ſquill ; and, in as i 
microſcope; and ODE the ſame place, which apply to the] general, the word oftener occurs, as the name of the ſquill, 
2 of ſand can 8 2 piece of this, not larger than what a4 than as the name of the lentiſk-tree: i ee 
e pores as plain] * j: there may be diſcovered innumera-|: Theophraſtus mentions the inſerting an eſculent root on the 
_ needle may bo Jo As little holes pricked in paper by a fine | ſhines, or ſkilla, giving the choice of either of thoſe roots, 
' The ſcales of * eived, when it is held up againſt the ſun. and ſays. that it will thrive much better on this, than in the 
the pores, unleſz 1 Hein prevent any diſtinct view off | earth. alone; the- tranſlators have rendered this the lentiſk : 
away with a penkn . thus cut off firſt, or elſe ſcraped| but vhere is the probability of this excellent botaniſt's ad- 
the fingers, or bn 1. ut if a piece of the ſein between] viſing — an eſculent root upon a tree, or giving 
f Ry NW | | a tree, and a common bulbous plant, as indifferent to the 
bo {ill be ſeen y y beautifully through choice which was to be uſed ?. Pl: lib. 23. cap: 5. Tbes- 


the forehead, neck, arms 
Which is not hairy, ſer 


—— 


_ 


Mr. Lewenbock "ny » Arcan. Nat. To raftus, lib. 5. c. 7. See LEM TIscus. 


ä Tom. 3, p. 413. 9. | RN 4 
of the number of ne, "cmpted to give. fame, light nation| SKIPPER; an Engliſh nameforthecoramon ger. fh. See Acvs. 
that th 4 pores in the | = oſes SEIRRET. fort, in botany, At. Ree Bop tine 10 65 


inch longs how ſuch, pores in. 3, tine| The firraty}though . 
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| to keep within com- | ing of all tha eſeulant roots, is very little cultivated with us 


aPpp 
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It may 


ing the ſlips and off-ſets, . but the is much the belt me- 


thod. It ſhould: be ſowed on a moiſt rich ſoil, in the be- 


- iginning of Feb z in April the young plants will come 
— when they muſt be cleared of weeds, and houghed up 


to htee inches aſunder; and about a month afterwards they | 


muſt be thinned a ſecond time, leaving them only fix inches 
- diſtant. After this they muſt be carefully kept clear from 

weeds, and when their leaves are decayed, they ſhould be 

taken up for uſe; 3 ea only eh 
| wanted, for the: il with-Tying out of th 
leaves decay in O ober, and from that time till the middle 
of March the roots are in ſeaſon; after this the roots become 
_ good for little. Miller's Gard. Dict. | 


IT'TISH, in the manege. A horſe is fad to be ſeit, | 


in French ecouteux, or retenu, that leaps inftead of go- 
ing forward; that does not ſet out, or part from the hand 
freely, nor employ himſelf as he ought to do. 


, *SKOUT, in zoology, a name given by the people of York- 
ſhire to the lomora, called in many places the kiddaw, and | 
in Scotland the aul, or razor-bill, another of the webfooted 
water-fowl. Rays Ornitholog. p. 244. See the articles | 


Ak A and Lomw1a. 
SKRABBA, in ichthyol 
called by Jonſton and Schoneveldt the ſcorpius marinus, but 
- wholly different from the ſcorpœna of other authors. 
It is a fpecies of cottus, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the 
name of the cortus without ſcales, with foveral prickles upon 


its head, and with the upper jaw ſomewhat lower than the 


other. See the article Corrus. | 


be propagated eicher by fowing the rede, er by plant- | 


done as they are | 
und. The | 


„a name given by ſome to a fiſh | 


place where this little ſuture is found has happened to renal 
à long time membranous, and the offification at laſt takin 


= 


face on the two edges of the remaining membrane, the, 


been found a ſuture. 


1 


In other bones of the /tul! we Alſo frequently 7 meet with 
or ſmaller 3 which have continued membranous: 
an F ? 


there, are inſtances, in which the offification may be 


plainly perceived juſt begun in the center of the membranoy 


It might be ns that the brain was little liable to an 
unnatural growth, or expanſion, when we conſider that the 


brain is no other than a vaſt aſſemblage of pipes, or tubes, 


of a moſt extreme fineneſs, and that the particles, wh: 


compoſe theſe tubes, have but a very weak band of union 
one with another, 1 

an injection has penetrated to the cortical ſubſtance of the 
brain, if that ſubſtance be macerated a little in Water, its 


ndeed we know very well, that when 


parts detach themſelves from one another, the veſſels become 


"wholly deftroyed, and there remains nothing but a number 


of extremely fine filaments of the matter of the injeQion, 
which has found its way into theſe veſſels, and been formel 


into their ſhape by cooling in their cavities, As there ae 


found, however, a great number of Mulls, which have a fn. 


ee and odd configuration, it cannot but be, that the 
brain muſt be expanded into the fame. form. We are in- 


formed, that the people of ſome nations preſs the forepart af 


the heads of their children, as ſoon as born, with conſider- 
able violence, and continue this, in order to reduce the 
forehead to a flatneſs ; but theſe ſells are always found to 
mim length behind what they want before, _ 
metimes there has been obſerved, in the /eulls of perſons 
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SKULL (Cyel.) “It is not uncommon to find in ſome human 
Nulli a different ſtructure and conformation from that which | 
nature has given to others, or to the generality of the 


— 


of an advanced age, in the middle of the ſagittal ſuture, 1 
deep impreſſion, or ſinking in, which had remained ther: 


* 


— co marng —— 
r . 
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| Frequently there are met with heads, the ſagittal ſuture of 


which is prolonged to the root of the noſe, and divides the 


coronal bone into two parts: and there have been anato- 
miſts, who have judged this fort of conſtruction of the ſul! 
culiar to one ſex, rather than common to both. 


To find the true cauſe. of this, we are to have recourſe to | 


the ſtate of the ſeull in the infancy. This bone is, at that 
time, always found divided into two lateral portions ; fo the 


ſame-ſeparation, which is found between the two ſides, is] to the ſhape of the Mull in all theſe its unnatural figure; 


and neceſſarily the parts, of which the brain in ſuch caſes 


found alſo between the two pieces, which aſterwards compoſe 


and theſe afterwards coaleſce ſo perfectly, that the ſuture is 
obliterated; and this coaleſcence, which thus in proper time 
takes place in the coronal bone, ſometimes extends itſelf, 
alſo, to almoſt all the other bones of the ſeul!; but this only 
happens in old age. But if, on the contrary, the two 
pieces, of which the coronal bone is compoſed, acquire their 
full thickneſs and hardneſs, before this coaleſcence is brought 

about, the ſuture remains, and is not obliterated, except in 
2 old age. This reflexion may be alſo carried much 

rther. 

In the ſkulls of a great number of infants, the coronal and 
the two ſides ſo perfectly unite, as not to leave the leaſt trace 


of their original ſeparation. It ſeems as if the bones, hav- 


ing expanded and grown in theſe early ſtages too faſt for the 
brain, have been united to one another while yet ſoft and 
tender: but when the brain, on the other hand, grows too 
faſt for the bones of the ſtull, theſe bones, preſſed more 


from within outwards than any other way, have little diſ- 
poſition to unite with one another ; and thus acquiring their | 


| thickneſs and hardneſs before their coaleſcence, they become 
much leſs inclined to coaleſce than before. 8 
From theſe conſiderations we may conclude, that in thoſe 


infants, in which the 33 of the brain is ſlow, and that 


of the bones of the tull quick, the ſuture, which is between 
the two portions of the coronal bone, is very quickly ob- 
- literated z and, on the contrary,” when the encreaſe of the 
brain is quick, and the growth of the bones is ſlow, the ſu- 
ture, which divides the coronal bone into two pieces, is 
found waa roma | 
That 


peded, in different parts of this membrane; and in the 
of young ſubjects it is common to ſee theſe diſtinct parts, 


; which remain membranous while the reſt of the tull has ac- | 


quired its proper bony hardneſs. If the cauſe, which im- 
peded the progreſs of the offification, ſubſiſts ſo long, as till 
the other parts of the ſcull are hardened into bone, and have 


their full growth and hardneſs, then will that, which ſhould | 


have been naturally only one bone, form two. 


This is the origin of the 2 and unnatural ſutures, 
found in ſome human ſtulk, called by ſome ſipernume- 
rary ſutures. Sometimes there are, from this cauſe, ſuch ſu- | 


pernu ſutures in almoſt all the bones of the full. The 
dos planum frequently is found thus divided into two; and 
from the ſame principle in nature it is, that a ſmall ſuture is 
ſometimes found in the maxillary bone, \helow the orbit, 
along the canal, which forms the lower cavity: the 


The two pieces of this coronal bone 
unite one with another, by means of their indented edges, 


Bones of the SKULL. 


1 8 age. N 10 l the occaſion of an injury on the 
which is the ſeu] in the more advanced ſtate of the 

infant, is originally no other than a membrane, which is af- |. 
terwards to offify : not unfrequently the offification is im- 


with the 
| 1 wich ſciſſors ; but when they 


N 
& I > 


from infancy ; but nature, in this caſe, ſupplies the cavity 
with two protuberances of bone from the ſides of the adjoin- 
ing parts; and ſome ulli are found very narrow, and ofa 
remarkable length, nature giving one way the room ſhe de- 
nied the other. Many other ſingular conſtructions of the 


full have been obſerved by anatomiſts; and probably in be 


perſons, to whom they have belonged, the brain has been 
able to perform its functions but war Be that as it wil, 
it is certain that the brain has expanded, and formed itff 


compoſed, have taken a very different figure and arrange 
ment from what nature intended: and in this caſe it cannd 
be, but that ſome portions of the brain have extended then- 


ſelves farther than they naturally ſhould have done, and 
others much leſs than was allotted to them. Mem. Acad 


Scienc, Par. 1740. | | 
The eight principal bones of the ſul 
are ordinarily divided into common and proper. By prope! 


bones anatormiſts mean theſe, which are wholly employed 


in forming the globe of the ul, and of theſe they reckon 
fix; the os frontis, the two parietal bones, the occip 


bone, and the oſſa temporum: the common bones are ce 
which contribute to form the face, as well as the Hull l 
the os ethmoides, and the os ſphenoides. But this diviſion 


is not juft, for the os frontis, and oſſa temporum, deſent 


as much to be called common, as the two that are uſual 
reckoned ſo; and thus, inſtead of fix, there would be on 


three proper bones, the oſſa parietalia, and os occipitis; 
inſtead of two, there would be five common ones, the c 


frontis, oſſa temporum, os ethmoides, and os ſpheno 
Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 21. 


The adheſion of the pericranium to the Rull, has ben 
chought a ſure ſign of the bones being entire, but th5%" 
b miſt 

is as uncertain a ſign of the cranium's being broken. Mel. 
de VAcad. de Chirurg. Tom. . 


e; and the ſeparation of the cranium from the / 


We have ſome very particular obſervations on the bones 


che human ſil, by Mr. Hunauld, in the Memoires del 


Royale des Sciences, An. 1730. : 
4 15 injuries of the — 5 When a blunt [age 
cranium, if the 100, 

part does hot ſufficiently appear of itſelf, great induſtry “ n 

uſed to diſcover it. Where the common integume 
pear tumid and ſoft, they are in this caſe to be dit 1 
the bone; but in making the inciſion, great care Unten 
taken not to lay too much ſtreſs upon the knife, leſt Lo 1 
of the fractured cranium ſhould by that means be 0 i 
upon the brain. The beſt way to make this inciſion . 


form of the letter X, and about an inch and half in lng 
- lifting 


up the ſkin at each angle, and leaving the a 
The blood that is ſpilt is to be taken up with f f. 5 
and lint ſtuffed between the ſkin and the e de 
having thus found out the injured part of the r jinte® | 
trepan is to be applied, if it be found neceſſary. If pil 

of the bone are now found, they muſt 1 hangs b. | 
or the fo or, when they 2 


to the nei ring parts of the cranium, * 
adviſeable to wa | Me th to endeavour 0 . | 
them by violence. Meier's Surgery, p- 85 fn 
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the face of the bone, they may be remedied With 

| 8 ſmall holes through the ſurface of the Hull, 
q 1 75 the diploe, and dreſſing with balfamic medicines : 
but where violent ſymptoms come on, which demonſtrate an 


extravaſatien of 


/ 


Full by a blow, 
utmoſt, with ſu 


blood in the cavity of the cranium, the tre- 


van js to be uſed without delay. 9-518 
D 1 len of the SKULL, a denting in of the bone of the 


without any manifeſt fracture, or, at the 
ch a fracture, that from its flexibility it 


SLI 


cracks in the bone of the Mull, made byy and a proof may be taken j IF dhe colour be found tight; 
. other injuries. When theſe are attended} let the whole ſtand twenty four hours longer in the furnace; 
-' with no other bad ſymptoms but white, yellow, or brown 


and it will then be fit to work, and will prove of a moſt 
beautiful cy- colour. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 40. 

SLABBERING-b3z, in the manege. See the article MAsT1- 
GADOUR,- ES. 5 p14 n 

SLABS V tin, the leſſer maſſes; which the workers at the tin- 
mines caſt the metal into: theſe are run into moulds made 
of ſtone. Rays Engliſh Words, p. 1114. 

SLACK à lig, in the manege, called in French mollir la jambe, 
is ſaid of a horſe when he trips or ſtumbles. 

SLACK the hand, is to lack the bridle; or give a horſe head; 


does not ſtart out by means of it, but continues to adhere SLACKEN, in metallurgy, a term uſed by the miners to ex- 


Krall to the neighbouring bones. The ſills of infants are 
firally Fr ub & to this, but in adults this caſe cannot hap- 
nes in them are become ſo rigid, that it is, 
impoſfible to beat in any part of the cranium, without beat- 


frequently ſubj 
TR a 0 the bh 


| lift up any part of the bone that is depreſſed, or beaten in up- 


on the brain, 


compreſſed. , SO 


' preſs a' ſpungy and ſemivitrified ſubſtance, which they uſe 
to mix with the ores of metals, to prevent their fuſion; 

It is the ſcoriz or ſcum, ſeparated from the ſurface of the 
former fuſions of metals. To this they frequently add lime- 

_ fone, and ſometimes a kind of coarſe iron-ore, in the run- 
nimg of the potrer gold- ores. | 1 


J the cable, br rope: fo alſo, after long foul weather, if 


or to remove any other body by which it is | there come a ſmall interval of fair, they ſay, this is a fatch | 


, fair weather. 


from the reſt of the bone, is driven into the cavity of the |[SLA'TE (OGyel.) The ſtrata of this ſtone uſually lie very much 
cranium, 'and lies conſtantly vellicating the brain and its] inclining, and are of a conſiderable extent. At Mullinecke, 


without bringing on any bad ſymptoms, the forcible methods 
of railing ha feprefied. part axe not to be uſed, but medi 
cated bags, boiled in ſpirit of wine, warm fomentations, and 
ſuch remedies, are to be applied ; and Jaſtly, a plaſter of me- 


lilot to cover all 


. Theſe light applications frequently cure 


ſuch little depreſſions, and prevent the miſchievous conſe- 

quences which might be expected from them. When a very 

large depreſſion, however, happens to infants, the elevation, 

or reſtitution of the parts is to be performed in the following 

manner. After ſhaving the part, apply a plaſter made of | | Sometimes the beds of /ate are cracked at the angles of theſe 

| gummy and very ſticking ingredients, and ſpread upon very 
r 


ong leather, with a cord faſtened to the middle of it: this 
plaſter is to be laid on pretty warm, and left in its fituati- | 


on till grown cold; the ſurgeon then taking ho{d of the cord, 
which js faſtened to it, is to pull it directly upwards; and 


be reſtored to its 


place. When this method does not ſucceed 


in Wales, the Hate lles thus, and reaches from near the ſur- 
face to the level of the tide that flows up the river, in: the 
+ cliffs of which it lies. It may go much deeper, for it has not 
been examined to the bottom there; but what is ooſervahle 
in this place, is, that there are evident flexures or bendings 
in ſeveral parts of the ſtrata, and theſe always run from the 
top downwards; in the other parts of the ſame ſtrata there 
are ſeveral perpendicular ſiſſures or cracks, but they are 
ſmall like cracks, and always empty. | | 
It appears from this, that at the time when the bed of /ate 
cracked in ſome places, it was ſo tough, as to abide being 
bent in others, by which means theſe 8 were formed. 


flexures, the intermediate maſs, though parted from the reſt, 
lying öbliquely. It is obſerved thus eracked, alſo, in many 
parts of Yorkſhire. | Moodiourd's Cat: of Foſſils, Val: a. p. 5: 
Triſh SLATE; Bee TECUIA Hßber nia. 


eehte ond ng itt 
SLAUGHTER (Cycd.)=$LAU&HTER-/tins; à term uſed: by 


9 


at the firſt trial, it is to be repeated; and when this fails, our curriers and leather-dreſſers for the ſkins of oxen, or 


the application of a cupping- glaſs to the depreſſed part will 
ſometimes ſucceed, eſpecially if you ſtop the patient's breath, | 


other beaſts; when freſh; and covered with the hair: ſuch 
as they receive them from the /aughter-houſes where the 


both at the noſe and mouth, during the operation: but if | butchers flea the carcaſe. 
neither the plaſter nor cupping prove ſucceſsful, it will be 
neceſſary to take in the aſſiſtance of an inſtrument. 


But when the cranium is ſo depreſſed, whether in adults or | 


infants, as to ſuffer a fracture or diviſion of its parts, it muſt 
inſtantly be relieved. Some praiſe very much the uſe cf a 
ſternutatory powder on this occaſion, affirming, that the diſ- 


tention of the brain is ſo violent in the act of ſneezing, that | 
it will reſtore the depreſſed parts of the bone to their former 


ſituation: but the ill conſequences, that may attend this 


practice, are ſo 


grievous, that it ought wholly to be reject- 


ed, and the trepan and elevatories always to be uſed, Heifter's 


Surgery, p. 87. 


Wounds of the SKULL. In wounds of the cranium, or /tull, the 


firſt buſineſs is 


to find whether they are terminated in the 
external parts of the cranium, or whether they penetrate in- | 


to its cavity. This is to be known by the eye. 2. By the 


probe, which however muſt be uſed ve gently here, for | 


fear of bringing 
inſtrument with 


* 


— 


on farther miſchief. 3. By examining the 


which the blow was given, and conſidering 


the degree of force with which it was impelled. And laſtly, |* 


| 1 preſence, or abſence of violent bad ſymptoms. A violent 
blow upon the head will always be attended with vomitings 


and vertigoes, and blood will be diſcharged by the noſe, ears, | 


and mouth, and the wounded perſon will loſe alſo his ſpeech 


and ſenſes. 
ſometimes later, 


eſe diſorders will appear ſometimes ſooner, 


but always are more violent than otherwiſe. 
when the wound is made by a fall, or by ſome blunt inftru.” 


ment; in which caſes the cranium is uſuall much ſhattered 
The blood which diſchatges itſelf by the Woh, when that 


is made by a ſharp in 

the ener integu 
ons that are made with bl 

de concealed under the Bae 

| eum and cranium, will bri 


well ey = | 
ladle: 22 = diligently ſeumming the metal with a | 


ſtrument, will infinuate itfelf between 
ments and the cranium : in the contuſi- 
inſtruments, fometimes it will 
m, and by corrupting the peri- 


and mixing it 


two hours the whole will be well mixed, 


| ng on ulcers, and caries of the | 
i 2 and frequently occaſions fevers, "convulſions, and 
SKY (Gut) 22 5 Surgery, p. 4. 
; | ye Sk v-oabur. 1 give this colour to glaſs, ſet in : 
i Pot of pure metal of fritt from rochetta, or 
_ talis well 3 fritt does beſt; as ſoon as the me- 

ſix ech re e take for a pot of twen pound of metal 

calcined by itſelf, put it by degrees, at| 


SLEDGE (Cycd.)—SLEDGE is a large ſmith's hammer, to be 
uſed with both hands! of this there are two forts, the uphand- 
ſledge, which is uſed by under workmen, when the wark is 
not of the largeſt ſort; it is uſed with both the hands be- 
fore, and they ſeldom raiſe it higher than their head. But 
the other, Which is called the abot-firdoe, and which is uſed 
for battering or drawing out the largeſt work, is held by 
the handle with both hands, and ſwung round over their 
heads, at their arm's end, to ſtrike as hard a blow as they 
can. | 4 10 
SLEDGE, among miners: See DI ide 
SLEEPERS, in natural hiſtory, a fame given to ſome ani- 
mals which /eep all the winter: ſuch are bears, marmotes, 
dormice, bats, hedge-hogs, ſwallows, Sc. Theſe do not 
feed in winter, have no ſenſible evacuations, breath little, or 
not at all, and moſt of the viſcera ceaſe from their functions. 
Some of theſe creatures ſeem to be dead, and others. to re- 
turn to a ſtate like unto that of the fœtus before birth. In 
this condition they continue, till by length of time matu- 
rating the proceſs, or by new heat, the fluids are attenu- 
they left off. See Dr. Stevenſon in Med. Eſſ. Edinb. Vol. 5; 
Art. 77. tf 1g f er 178 Wert. 12 572121 4 | 5 | 
SLE 1514 in the glaſs trade; are the large iron bars croſſing 
-- the ſmaller ones, and hindering the paffage of the coals, 
durt leaving room for the aſhes. Neri's' Arc of Glass, Ap- 


pendix. 2 . 5 f * : \ i ; 2. 0 gol. 
SLEEPERS, in a ſhip; timbers lying before and aft in the hot- 


- them is bolted to the rung- Beads, and the uppermoſt to the 
futtocks, in order to ſtrengthen and faſten the futtoeks and 
rungs. / MO SHES. Ot RMD 
SLICH, in metallurgy; the ore of any metal, particularly of 
gold, when it has been pounded, and prepared for farther 
working. The manner of preparing the ſſich at-Chremnitz, 
4 in Tung seh, 15 this: they lay 4 foundation of wood three 
yards deep; upon this they place the ore, and over this there 

are four and twenty beams, armed at thein bottoms. with 
iron; thieſe, by à cbntinual motion, beat and grind the ore, 
till they reduce it to powder : during all this operation, the 


- = * 


move theſe beums, each wheel moving ſix ; andcthe-water, 
as it runs 6ff, carrying ſore of the metalline particles with 
it, is rectived into ſeveral baſons, one 5 
8 | BY 


„ 


* 


6 | JJ 
|SLATCH, at ſea. When a rope or cable hangs ſlack, the 
ſeamen call the middle part, which hangs down; the flatch 


SLAVE. For the cuſtom of marking, or ſtigmatizing ſlaves; 
with it the depreſſed part of the cranium will often rife; and 1 8 | 


_ ated, the folids ſtimulated, and the functions begin where. 


tom of a ſhip; as the rung-heads do: the lowermoſt of 


ore is covereti with Water, There are four wheels, uſed to 
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ſited ſome ſediments in ach, it is let off into a thy large | 
pit, of almoſt half an acre of ground; in this it is ſuffexed 
' to ſtand ſo long, as to depoſit all its ſediment, of whatever 
-* kind; and after this it is let out. This work is carried on 
day and night, and the ore taken away, and replaced by 
- ' ore, as often as Gecaſion requires. That ore which lies 
next the beams, where it was pounded, is always the clean- 
eſt, or richeſt. 500: i | 
weight of it uſually. contains, about an ounce, or perhaps 
but kalt an ounce of metal; -which is not all gold neither, 
for there is always a mixture of gold and ſilver, but the gold 
is in the largeſt quantity, and uſually 'is two thirds of the 
mixture: they then put the ſich into a furnace with ſome 
lime; ſtone, and ſlaken, or the ſcoriæ of former meltings, and 
run them together. The firſt melting produces a ſubſtance, 


lighter, to open its body, and render it porous, after which 


t. is called 790; to this roſt they add ſand in ſuch quantit) | 
as they find neceſſary, and then melt it over again. They |. 


have at Chremnitz many other ways of reducing gold out 


ol its ore, but particularly one, in which they employ no |. 
lead during the whole operation; whereas, in general, lead | . 
is always neceſſary, after the beforementioned proceſſes. See |. 


Ihe article Gol D-ore. 


SLING {Cycl.)—SLING, at ſea, 2 word uſcd variouſly. There : if 


«are ſlings to hoiſe up caſks, or any other heavy things; which 
are made of ropes ſpliced into: themſelves at either end, with 
an eye big enough to hold the thing to be lung. 
There are other lings, which are made longer, and with a 
ſmall eye at each end; one of which is put over the breech 
of a piece of ordnance, and the other eye comes over the 
end of an iron crow, which is put into the mouth of the 
piece, to weigh and hoiſe the gun as they pleaſe. 
There are alſo lings for the yards; which is done by binding 
them faſt to the croſs-tree aloft, and to the head of the mait, 


with a ſtrong rope or chain, that if the tie ſhould happen | 


to break, or to be' ſhot to pieces in fight, the yard, never- 
| theleſs, may not fall down upon the hatches. 


SLINGING (Cycl.)—SLiNGING @ man overboard, in order to 
. op a leak in a ſhip, is done thus: the man is truſſed up 
about the middle in a piece of canvaſs, and a rope to keep 
bkhim from ſinking, with his arms at liberty, a mallet in one | VV 3 
a Old ſtags alſo are long jointed, and they never tread doubly, 
1 tarpawling clout, in the other, which he is to beat with all | 


hand, and a plug, wrapped in oakum and well tarred in a 
diſpatch into the hole, or leak. 


SLOANEA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, de-“ 
ſcribed by Linnzus and Plumier, the characters of which are | - fi 


theſe. The perianthium conſiſts, of one leaf, divided into 
ſeven ſegments. There are rio petals. The ſtamina are a 


number of flender filaments, broader at the end than | 


of the cup. The an- 


; in any other part, and of the le 


| n 
theræ grow to the ſides of theſe 2 The N of 


the piſtil ſtands in the bottom of the cup. The 


yle is ſu- 


Dulated, and longer than the ſtamina. The ſtigma is acute. 


I be fruit is a large roundiſh echinated capſule, compoſed of 
four valves. The ſeeds are oval, obtuſe, and fleſhy, and 
have oblong nuclei. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 242. Plu- 

mier, p. 15. 415820 
SLOATH, in natural hiſtory, the name of an animal remark- 
able for its low motion. This creature is ſo very tedious 

in all its motions, that it will be three or four days in climb- 
ing up, and coming down a tree, and does not go the 
length of fifty paces upon even ground in a day. The 
found of its voice ſeems only to expreſs the word haz, for 


-: which reaſon the Braſilians call him by that name; but he 


uſually repeats the ſound about ſix times together, deſcend- 


ing, as if one ſhould fing, la, ſol, fa, mi, re, ut. What- | 

ever he takes hold of, he does it ſo ſtrongly, or rather ſo 

ſtiffly, that he will ſometimes ſleep ſecurely while he hangs | 
at it. Bartæus, de Reb. Braſ. p. 2222. | 
Cluſius, Margrave, Piſo, and others, have given deſcriptions 


of chis animal, but they none of them mention the length 
of his fore feet; which, according to the animal preſerved. 


An. the Muſeum of the Royal Society of London, is double 


that of the hinder pair. Grew's Muſ. p. 111. 
From the ſhag of bis body, the ſhape. of his legs, and his 


„ having little or no tail, as alſo from the ſlowneſs of his 


gate, and his climbing up trees, as little bears uſe to do, he 
a ſeems to come near the bear-kind; from which he differs 
chiefly, in having but three claws upon a foot. This crea- 
|» ture breeds principally in Florida and Braſil. Id. ibid. 


SLOATS of a cart, the underpieces which keep the bottom 
17% N . oj \...., ||: becauſe their horns are at that time either wholly wanting 
SLOE, prunus flveftris, the Engliſh name for the wild plum. 


of the cart together. See CAR r. 
» See the article PRuxus. 


1 leaves of flee, or black - horn, and ſometimes on thoſe 


- This, and x like-worm, found on che leaves of the oak, both |. 


remarkable for the hairs, which cover them, each of which 


| AL + C4 dike 45 EN o 3 
When the fb is waſhed as much as they can, an hundred! 


Sieg., in natural. hiſtory, the name. of an inſedt found | 


* 


s forked or divided into two at the ends, are uſually. eſ-|. 


- 


S LO 


rough them all, and depo- different clas the caterpillar, has, at the utmoſt, but ſx. 


that into the nymph tate, the change made into the creat 
„ is ſuch, that R ectec e 
zucalled lech; this lech they burn with charcoal, to make it}. A 


which way he went. 
very nicely ſtudied on this occaſion : if the 405 be large, 


do. 


Hart. <1; : 
Another method of knowing the age of a ſtag is by bis fi- 
mets, though ſome gooey rules are to be known, before 
any thing can be judged from this article; Theſe are, tht 
in April and May, they caſt their fumets, as it were, in cakes, 
and in June and July they caſt them in thin, long, and la 
crotels, and from thence to the end of Auguſt they hold the 
ſame form and ſize ; but they are in this laſt month alwa)s 
| hard and knotty. In al! theſe caſes, the largeſt and longelt 
fumets are eſteemed to be the marks of the largeſt and ol 
ſtags. If they have been diſturbed, or if they have received 
any hurt, they uſually caſt them ſharp at one end, and dij. 
This alſo is conſtantly the caſe, when their new horns ate 
juſt grown to their hardneſs, and they rub them againſt 
trees to get off the cracked membranes, which were © 
velvetings in their firſt ſtate. There is always alſo à dit- 
ference between the fumets of the morning and thoſe of the 
evening: thoſe made at night, when they go to relief, a 
better digeſted, and conſequently moiſter than thoſe made u 
the morning, becauſe having taken their reſt all day, there 
s a more perfect digeſtion made than can be in the night , 
they are, during that time, ſeeking food. | | 
There are alſo ſeveral other ways. of judging of the gromt 
and ſize of a ſtag, as by his carriage, Fay V4 ot; accord 
to. the, huntſman's phraſe ; that is, according to the break 
ing of the tender branches of trees which he makes with 
| horns in paſſing through. When the boughs are found brui 
and broken very high, and to a good width, there 5 ge 


doubt of his being an old one: but this jud ment is n 


be made in the months of March, April, May, and Ju» 


or they are young and velvety. The heighth of the 
| 3 woods is alſo „K mark of his ſue, 
for the old ones are always proud and ſtately, 
erect, but the young ones will creep. Pe 
The older the ſtag is the ſooner he goes to fray, 2 he 
larger are the trees he chooſes for this uſe ; the pon. — 
0 later to it, and always chooſe the weaker and 

87 


trees. Notwithſtanding aſter the ſixth year, 


3 
be! 


» 


: 
XJ 
1 


teemed caterpillars, hel Mamas anirhals of a very | 


| 


in not certainly knowa by the horns, as thats is, 1 


S M A 


time, no- increaſe Eg the number of their branches, yet a 


grobeble gu of; may be made from — being all thicker and 
the tops more open. Ts 
e (0 0 steven, in our old writers, a rent 
id in ſome places in lieu of certain days work in harveſt, 
heretofore reſerved to the lord from his tenants. Blount. 
SLOW (cl.) ST o.. uon, the Engliſh name of the cœcilia, 
called alſo the Blind- worm, and by ſome the deaf-adder: See 
icle COECILIA,. _ . 1 
Ls — uſed by the miners in Cornwall for half- roaſted 
ores. See the article Rx. > t 
SMALL (Cycl.)—SMALL-=craft, in the ſea language. See the 
, een „ W 
3 ifew See the article Pox. ; OTE 
SMALL-ſtones, among jewellers, denote diamonds under the 
weight of a carrat. Jeffreys on Diamonds, p. 2 1. 
Su AL I- wort, among jewellers, is uſed to denote the ſtar and 
ſhell-facets of diamonds.  Zeffreys on Diamonds. See the 
e - door ts 1 475 
SMALLAGE, in botany, Oc. See Arfrublnn. 
SMALT (cl.) — There is not a more precarious proceſs in 
all metallurgy, than the preparation of this fine blue glaſs 
from cobalt, nor any manufacture, in which ſo expert work- 
men are neceſſary. The carrying the heat to too great a 
degree, in the roaſting the cobalt, is a very miſchievous er- 
ror, and the ſuffering as much of the arſenic, as may be, to 
remain in the earth, is greatly to the advantage of the /malt ; 
and its colour may be greatly heightened, by adding com- 
mon arſenic to it while it is in fuſton. | 
It is always neceſſary to make careful and repeated experi- 
ments on a new ore, or a kind of cobalt, which has not 
been worked before ; by trying it with various degrees of heat 
in the roaſting, and with different proportions of the flints 
and pot-aſh in the fuſion. On comparing the ſeveral products 
of theſe experiments, it will eaſily be ſeen which yields the 
fineſt colour, and this muſt be always after followed in the 
reat operations. | 


t is well known that the beautiful blue glaſs, called ſmalt, 


J 


is prepared from the fixed earth of cobalt; but experiments 
have proved, that this earth alone will not acquire that fine 


colour. Dr. Link tried ſome of it, by keeping it eight 


hours in the moſt in enſe heat, yet on taking it out, it was 
only a grey glaſs, excepting that there were a ſew blue 
ſpecks in it near the edges of the crucible. Theſe ſpecks | 
make no objection to this doctrine, when properly conſider- 
ed ; for they were owing, doubtleſs, to the. fame ſubſtance | 
which is found neceſſary to be uſed, in order to procure the | 


blue colour. 


Flints are the neceſſary addition to cobalt for the making | 


the blue glaſs, or ſmal?, and the , crucible being made of 
earth, might eaſily contain ſome particles of ſand. Every 


piece of ſand is a ſmall ſtone, of the nature of flint; that is, 
a piece of cryſtal debaſed by earth; and theſe ſmall flints | 
mixing with the glaſs of the cobalt-earth, while in fuſion, | 
rendered the ſmall ſpecks, where they were. mixed, true | 


ſmalt, while the reſt remained grey and unaltered. 


his earth of cobalt evidently contains ſome portion of | 


copper, thou 
| diſcerned by 
with the earth, that it can 
lightneſs of this earth alſo, 


gh ſo ſmall in quantity, that it can never be 


never be procured ſeparate, The 


Of t in. which the copper reſides after 
the ſublimation of the arſenic, is a proof that its quantity 


muſt be very ſmall ; yet that it exiſts there, is evident from 
the colours it affords. WITS 


Copper is well known to 
and a ne blue with alkalies. 
in aqua fortis is of a deep gr 
with the alkali of flints 20 of 


yield a green colour with acids, 


n, and its glaſs, when mixed 
f pot-aſh, is the fine deep blue 


* tenor is it wonderful, that the vitrified earth of cobalt 
e by calcination alone, ſince, if it 


will never become blu 


owes this colour t it 
itſelf til cat) _ 8 it cannot be ſuppoſed to ſhew 


p. 201. 
Some cobalt yields 


ds nalt before roaſting even better than it | 
like bags) anal this is a peculiar kind of cobalt, but is ſo | 
bas 8 5 it cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the eye, 


cobalt in general Wie aj) 
ing the ſmalt, yet its diffe 


and ſome leſs roaſt rent kinds require ſome more, 


uting; and the degree can never be judged | 
of by the inſpection of the a but 1s —4 — 5 


e experienced artiſt ; 
n in the proceſs, . 3 
bert and intelligent proceſs. Hence it is, that ex 


works "1gent perſons are neceſſary in the ſinali- 
buſineſs, than in almoſt any other branch of this ſort of 
he w 4 6 | g | W | SY 
nical * on of a ſmall quantity of arſenic, or of the arſe- 
adds Res 22 the time that the ſmalt_ is in fuſion, 
kept 2 N © deauty of the colour: this is a practice 
means they | 2 the workm | f 
ighbours.” It b. 2dr 20 rendexed better than that of their 


dot the di it of 5 beginning of the /malt-work, 
* * nin arſenic, hib only 4 rr 


the common ſigns, and ſo intimately blended | 


by an alkali. . Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 396. | 


IN rty in it. Though 
requires roafting, in order to fit it for yield- | 


en of ſome places; and by this 


there are of them in other places 3 and the coloured cryſtals, 


SM A 


Aid not happen, ſince we find the arſenic added aftertyard3 


exalts the colour. From hence it is evident, that thoſe co- 


balts which will make ſinalt without previous roaſting, muſt, 


as they are found to do, make the very fineſt ſnalt, be- 


cauſe their arſenic is yet left in them in great part: and 


from this alſo appears the neceſſity of having expert work- 


men for the ſmaltzmaking ; ſince the knowing the degree of 
fire neceſſary to the ore is a moſt eſſen ial article, and after 


the roaſting has been carried to à ſufficient degree, every 
moment's heat diveſting it of more of its arſenic than was 


neceſſary, makes the colour of the /malt to be made after- 
- wards ſo much the worſe, From this alſo appears the rea- 
ſon why the blue, made by precipitation from a ſolution of 


cobalt, is ſo much ſuperior to the common /malt made by 
fire; becauſe in this the arſenic is all preſerved, whereas, in 


the common way of preparing it by fire, it is driven off, 
Philoſ. Tranſ. No 396. es C8 30 45 

SMARAGDUS, the emerald, (Cycl.) a very beautiful gem of 
a fine green colour. | 

The gem known by the antients under the name of the ſina- 


ragd, or emerald; was the ſame with that we call at this 
time by the ſame name, which has not been the caſe in the 
hyacinth, ſapphire, and many others. 8 
In the days of Pliny we find, however, that a great deal of 
error and confuſion had crept into the world in regard to 
this gem, that author giving a long liſt of the different kinds 
of emeralds, as he calls them; among which there are evi- 


dently jaſpers, coloured cryſtals, and ſpars; reckoned among 
the ſpecies of this gem. 


Our jewellers know only what they call two ſpecies of the 


emerald, the Oriental and the Occidental, and fuch there 
are without queſtion ; that is, the emeralds of the Eaſt-Indies 
are, in their pureſt ſtate, much finer than thoſe of any other 
part of the world, as is the caſe in the other genis: but our 


jewellers ſeldom meeting with theſe fine ſtones, call the 


American emeralds Oriental, and uſually ſel} cryſtal, acei- 
dentally tinged green, under the name of Occidental emeralds. 


Theſe laſt being alſo greatly more common than the others, 
there has grown an opinion among our lapidaries, that the 


emerald is no harder than cryſtal; and this has no other 


foundation, than their uſually meeting with cryſtal under | 


i 


the, name of the emerald. 


The genuine emerald, when in its moſt perfect ſtate, is per- 


haps the fineſt and moſt beautiful of all the gems. It is 
found of various ſizes, but uſually. ſmall. Multitudes are 


met with of about the ſixteenth of an inch in diameter, and 


they are found from this up to the ſize of a wallnut. We 
have accounts of ſome. of immenſe ſize among the antients ; 
but they were evidently not emeralds, but jaſpers, or other 
green ſtones. The large ſpecimens, at preſent are v 
ſcarce, and whether they are Oriental or Occidental; are of 
very great value. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 596. DTS 
The emerald is naturally' of different figures, like the dia- 
mond, and many of the other gems. It is ſometimes found 
in a roundiſh, or pebble-like form, but much more fre- 
quently in a columnar, or angular one, reſembling common 
cryſtal, The pebble emeralds are always the hardeſt and 
brighteſt, but are ſeldom; found exceeding the ſize of a pea, 
very rarely coming up to that of a horſe- bean. The cryſtalli- 
form uſually grow ſeveral together, and are often confider- 
ably large. The pebble emeralds are found looſe in the 
earth of mountains, and in the ſands of rivers ; the colum- 
nar are uſually found adhering to, or bedded in a white 
opake cryſtalline matter, and ſometimes to the jaſper, or, 


to the pruſius; which laſt has been therefore called by ſome 
Thus a. ſolution of this earth | 


the mother of the emerald, | 25 

The rough. emerald, of whatever form, is uſually of a very 
bright, and naturally poliſhed ſurface, and is ever of a pure 
a beautiful green, without the leaft admixture of any other 
colour. It is of all the various ſhades of green, from the 
deepeſt. to the paleſt, and doubtleſs is ſometimes wholly co- 
lourlefs ; but it is then eſteemed a ſapphire, all the harder 
gems, when colourleſs, being called by our jewellers white 
apphit e. 57525 5 | 


"The Oriental emerald is of the hardneſs of the fapphire and 


ruby, and is ſecond only to the diamond in luſtre and bright- 
4 ; the American is of the hardneſs of the garnet; and 
the European is till ſofter than that, but conſiderably harder 


than cryſtal ; yet the coloured cryſtals; uſually ſold under 


the name of emeralds, have very much debaſed the credit 
of this gem. It loſes its colour in the fire, and becomes 
undiftinguiſhable from the white ſapphire. | | 
The Oriental emeralds are ＋ ſcarce, and are at preſent 
found only in the kingdom of Cambay: very few of them 
have of late been imported into Europe, inſomuch, that ſome 
have ſuppoſed that there were in nature no Oriental emeralds ; 
but within theſe few years ſome have been brought from 
Cambay into Italy, which greatly exceed all the American 
ones in beauty, as well as hardneſs. {1 22 
The American emeralds, which, as they are the fineſt that 


come to us, are called by our jewellers Oriental, are found 


incipally about Peru, in the earth of ſome mountains; The 
uropean emeralds come principally from Sileſia, thou 
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- which are what we. ufually meet with under the name of 
- Octidentdl emeralds, are from the mines of Germany: 

The ſcarcity of emeralds from the Eaſt-Indies has ſo gene- 
rally confirmed the opinion of there being none there, that 
the moſt ſkilful of our dealers in gems generally tell us, 


the fine ones are all from Peru; and Tavermer ſuppoſes that 
many emeralds, which, in the memory of the jewellers in 


— * — 
—— — — 


0 1235 were originally brought from Peru; and to ſupport this, he 
gives us an account of the Peruvians trading by the South- 


rica: but this is a far-fetched conjecture, as no footſtep of 
ſuch a trade ſubſiſts. The truth, in regard to the preſent 
ſcarcity of the Oriental emeralds with us, ſeems to be this; 
chat though the people of the Eaſt-Indies were once in an 
humour to part with their emeralds, they have ſince choſe 
to keep them in their own hands; as it is well known to 
travellers, that the princes of the Eaſt are at leaſt as well ac- 


purchaſe thoſe, which are not of the preduce of their own 
country, at as great a price. Hill's Hiſt. of Fol. p. 597. 
SMARIS, in zoology, the name of a ſmall fiſh caught in the 
Mediterranean, and common in the markets of Rome, 
Venice, and elſewhere, and fold to the poorer ſort of peo- 
ple at a very ſmall price. | 
It is ſeldom of more than a finger's length, and of a round, 
not flatted body, of a duſky blackiſh green on the back and 
ſides, and not marked with any variegations, but . on 
each ſide, near the middle of the _ one large black ſpot. 
Its gill-fins and tail are of a faint red. The iris of the eyes 
is of a browniſh white, and the tail is forked. Geſner, de 
Piſc. p. 616. 88 e 
SMATCH, in zoology, a name by which the common ce- 
nanthe is called in many parts of England. See the article 
OxNAN THE. e e 
SMECTIS, in natural hiftory, a name uſed by ſeveral authors 


molia eee Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 49. See the ar- 

ticle FULLER's earth. TBE. rb 
The fuller's earth of England is a much more valuable arti- 
cle of commerce, than many would believe, It has the 
property of imbibing oil or greaſe, or any other fat ſub- 

ſtance; and the great uſe that is made of it, is for the clean- 


- alſo tallow; greaſe, and many other fatty and unctuous ſub- 
ſtances. The wool itſelf, after 223 cannot be worked 
up without being firſt oiled, or greaſed. For theſe, and 
many other reaſons, all our woollen- cloth muſt neceſſarily 
be greaſed, but then all this greaſe muſt neceſſarily alſo be 
taken out of it again, before it can be ſold or worn, and 
_— yet known ſerves to this purpoſe ſo well as this 

. >The 2 earth is very plentiful in England, and as much 
excels that of all other nations in goodneſs, as in quantity 
and cheapneſs, and this is one great reaſon why we have 


to preſerve and ſecure this to us, the fuller's earth is forbid 

to be exported, under large penalties, by Act of Parliament. 
This earth is one great inſtance of the value of the Engliſh 
foſſils; and Dr. Wood ward's love for his native country has 
carried him ſo far, as to make him affirm, from his own ob- 
ſervation, that this iſland wants no foſſile ſubſtance knoun 
in the world, except diamonds, and ſome other gems, and 
quickſilver ores. Moodivard's Cat. Foſſ. Vol. 1. p. 8. 

SME GMA, a kind of waſh in uſe among the antients. See 
the article DETERSORIUM. Tart 
SMELL, (Cyct.) is uſed as the name of a peculiar fort of wine, 
of which there are two ſpecies ; the one ſort is very fragrant, 
- muſcatelline, and aromatic; this is called ſimply the /mell-wine : 
© © but the other, which is very rank and offenſive to the noſe, 
is called by the Germans ſmel-bruntzer. Many have been 


wine, it not being owing to the grape it is made from, 
Ts thoſe of the ſame vineyard often affording the aromatic, and 
; | often the rank wine: ſome have imputed the ſtrange diffe- 


— 


ZU ³¹¹wꝛA1 . ———— 
a 2 ; — 


it grows in; but the firſt of theſe is too trifling a cauſe for 
4 fuch an effect, and the others are confuted by experience 
: of the ſame. vine, in the ſame place, yielding both. The 
opinion of Portzius, that the rankneſs of the ſmell of ſome 
of this wine is owing to ſome irregularities in the working; 
_ this is certain, that it never is perceived before the working. 
The ſmell is truly urinous, and is that of a volatile alkal: ; 
which not being embodied in, or ſubdued by the acid of the 
grape in this imperfect fermentation, ſhews itſelf in this 
tank manner. It is evident that the /mell is of a volatile 
nature, for it is often loſt in the drawing the wine ſeveral 


quainted with the value of gems as we, and are willing to 


that there is no ſuch tone as an Oriental emerald, but that | 
dis time, had certainly been brought from the Eaſt-Indies, | 


Sea to the Eaſt-Indies before che Europeans diſcovered Ame- | 


— — 


the advantage of other nations in the woollen manufacture; 


for the common fuller's earth, more commonly called ci- 


of woollen- cloth. Every one knows, that tar is often | 
employed in the external diſtemperatures of ſheep, as are | 


the conjectures about the occaſion of the rank ſmell of this |. 


— 


© rence to the veſſel, others to the vine, and others to the earth | 


SMI 


that little creature, is founded a very profitable ſort of hunt 
ing in the woods in New-England, and fome other places, 
for the honey which the wild bees collect. Theſe inſeg 
are very numerous in the woods there, and have great form 
of wax and honey; but it was always very difficult to find 
8 this method was invented. 7 
he hunter always chooſes for his oſe a fine, c 
and ſun-ſhiny day: he then goes out da u e 
trencher in his hand, on which there is ſome honey; this 
he ſets down upon the ſtump of a tree. The bees ſoon find 
this out, and come to feed on it: as foon as three or four 
are come about it, he catches them ſeverally. in little boxes 
and after a few minutes he lets them out one by one and 
obſerves. their courſe. The creature always mounts 00 a 
little height! in the air, and then goes directly forward in 2 
ſtrait line to the tree in which the hive is. As the hunter 
cannot ' purſue this little creature in her flight through 2 
thick wood, he always takes. with him his pocket-compaſ 
rule, and other inſtruments, with a ſheet of paper, and in 
this he ſets down the courſe ;: ſuppoſe it, for inſtance, to he 
| weſt. By this he is certain, that the tree where the hive is 
muft be ſomewhere in a line due weſt from the place where 
he is; but he wants to know the exact diſtance from hi; 


ſtation. In order to do that, he makes an off-ſet, either 


ſouth - or north, ſuppoſe north, of an hundred perches, or 
rods ; if it be more, it will be ſtill more exact, becauſe the 
angle will not be ſo acute, Then he goes to this ſecond 


very carefully; for being loaded it will certainly, after 
mounting to a ſmall height in the air, fly directly to the hire 
as the former did. This ſecond courſe the hunter finds to 
be ſouth fifty four degrees weſt ; then there remains nothing 
but to find out where the two courſes interſect, for in that 
place the tree, and the hive in it, certainly is. 

The foundation of all this, is the ſtrait or direct motion of 
bees, which, when loaded with honey, always fly direct) 


to their hive; and this is found to be an unalterable law of 


nature in theſe animals, ſo that the hunter is never diſap- 
pointed, when he takes his meaſures rightly, and vaſt qua- 
tities of honey are thus taken every year. 
One very remarkable part of this kiftory is that though the 
bees are now ſo vaſtly plentiful in this part of the world, 
they are not natives there, and are only the produce of 
ſuch bees as were carried thither from dotind about an 
hundred and fifty years ago: for the firſt planters never ſaw 
a bee in the woods till long after the place was ſettled, and 
hives of bees, among other things, had been brought from 
us. What is a greater proof of this, is, that the natives of 
the place knew nothing of the bee till they ſaw ours; the 
have no word in their language to expreſs that creature, but 
commonly called it, for a long time, the Engli/bman's ſy 
Before this method of finding the hives was brought into 
practice, the planters uſed to watch the bees which pt 
found in the woods by the eye, and after obſerving ſeven), 
one after another, fly the ſame way, they would ſometin® 
hit upon the place; but it was with great uncertainty, ® 
well as great difficulty. It is obſerved of the bees in that pal 
of the world, that in ſwarming they never move northwaſs, 
but always either due ſouth, or ſomething inclining that 
Philoſ. Tranſ. N“ 367. | 


way. 
SMELT, apua phalerica, in ichthyology. See ApUa. 


Theſe fiſh will live almoſt any where, but they are very ll 
to degenerate. They are common in the rivers of Nen 


England, and are as large as with us, often weighing s 


ounces and a half; but a pail-full of theſe being taken from 
one of their rivers, and put into an adjoining pond, they 
all degenerated in ſuch a manner, that they were afterwards 
found fo ſmall, that the largeſt did not weigh more than five 
pennyweights. Though thus ſmall, however, they ** 
much valued, and are better taſted than the others. They 
are very tranſparent, and of a beautiful ſhining pearl aol 
lour: | Philof. Tranſ. No 374. p. 232. EL 
They are called /melts, becauſe they melt, as it were, dl 
diſſolve between the fingers in handling them. 
SMELT, among the fiſhermen) in Yorkſhire, and ſome o 
parts of England, is alſo a name given to the ſalmon wh 
in its firſt year. Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 189. See the 
ticle SALMON. | | 


 SMELTING (Cycl.)—Sw1 ELTING-houſe, a houſe where tbeſ 


run and melt the ore into lead; one of theſe will run 20. 
in ten or twelve hours; a fodder is their uſual day ye 
that is, twenty two hundred and an half weight- Ho 
ton's Compl. Min. in the Explan, of the Terms. met- 
SMEW, in zoology, the Engliſh name of the comm | 
gus, known among authors by the name albellus, and . 1 
cirratus. See MERGUS. ob 
SMILAX, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, — 
racters of which are theſe. The flower is of the 10 


time of the drawing it out. Portzius, de Vin. 
SMELLING (O.) The ſenſe 2 ſeems extremely 
ſine in ſome i . It is reported of bees, that 

ſmell honey or wax above a mile; and on, \thie 


times out of one veſſel into another, 5 


l 


kind, being compoſe of ſeveral petals arranged in a cite 

form. The piſtil finally 3 ſoft roundiſh 150 
containing a roundiſh or oval ſeed. 
The ſpecies of /milax, enumerated by Mr. Towne 
theſe. 1. The rough /milax with red berries. 2+ T 
fnilax with fewer prickles, and with black fruit #16 


ſation, and lets out another bee, and obſerves its courſe al 
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| IHA ee lead - ore ſtamped and pounded 

MYTHAM, ,in mineralogy, lead-ore ſtamped and pound 
down, like powder or and, T cleanſe the ſtones and earth 

from the ore. : Houghton's Compl. Miner in the Explan. of 


SNAFFLE, in the manege, a well known kind of bridle. The | 
- 


. fnaffie, after the Engliſh faſhion, is à very flender bit-mouth 


without any branches: they are much uſed in England in- 


ſtead of true bridles, which are only employed in the ſervice 
of war. The French call them bridons, by way of diſtinc- 
tion from brides, i. e. bridle. 8 


Tbe naffle, or ſmall watering- bit, is commonly a ſcatch- 


mouth, accoutred with two little . ſtraight branches, 
and a curb, and mounted with a head-ſtall and two long 
. reins of Hungary leather. | 1 | 
SNAIL, in ichthyography. See LI ARIS n/tras. 


_ denies it; but according to Dr. Porterfield, a micro- 
Art. 12. 
The 1 ar | ne 
end of each horn, which they can retra® at pleaſure. Id. 


** x * 


black ſpot at the end to be really a ſemiglobular eye. 
The diſſection of this animal is very curious; for by this 
means, the microſcope not only diſcovers the heart beating 
juſt againſt: the round hole near the neck, which ſeems the 
place of reſpiration, but alſo the liver, ſpleen, ſtomach, and 
inteſtines, with the veins, arteries, mouth, and teeth, are 


plainly obſervable; The guts of this creature are green, 
trom its eating of | herbs, and. are branched all over with 


fine capillary white veins. The mouth is, like a hare's, or 


rabbet's, with four or fix needle-teeth,. reſembling, thoſe of 


. leeches, and of a ſubſtance. like horn. 


. Snails are all hermaphrodites, having all each ſex united in the 
individual; they lay their eggs with great care in the earth, and 


the young ones are hatched with ſhells compleatly formed. - 


Cutting off a ſnails head, a little ſtone appears, which 

is ſuppoſed to be a great diuretic, and in all ne- 

Phritic diſorders. Immediately under this ſtone the heart 

is ſeen beating, and the auricles are evidently diſtin- 
guiſhable, and are membranous, and of a white colour; as 
are alſo the veſſels which proceed from them. 


[ ; 


' Snails diſcharge their excrements at a hole in their neck; 
they alſo breathe by this hole, and their parts of generation 
are ſituated very near it. The penis is very long, and 
in ſhape reſembles that of a whale. Baker's Microſcope, 
Pp. 217. . | —_ | 
: FRAY an animal as the ſnail is not free from the plague of 
ſupporting other ſmaller animals on its body; and as in 
other animals we find theſe ſecondary ones either living 
only on their ſurface, as lice, &c. or only inthe inteſtines, 
as worms, it is very remarkable that this creature infeſts the 
frail in both theſe manners, being found ſometimes on the 
| ſurface of its body, and ſometimes within its inteſtines. 
There is a part of the common garden-/nazl, and of other 
of the like kinds, commonly called the collar ; this ſurrounds 


only part that is viſible, when the animal, is retired. quiet] 
into its ſhell. In this ſtate of the animal theſe infeas, which 
infeſt it, are uſually ſeen in conſiderable numbers marching 
about very nimbly on this part: this nimble motion is al- 
| moſt peculiar to them, moſt other creatures of this kind be- 
ing very ſlow in their motions : they may be ſeen in many 
© other circumſtances of the animal, but it is this in which 
they are moſt obvious to the naked eye. Though they are 
very ſmall, they cannot however make their way under the 
| ſhell, to run over the reſt of the body of the ſnail, every 
part of it adheres too firmly to the ſhell to ſuffer that; but 
they have another very different way of enlarging their place 
of abode : the ſnail, every time it has wed, 60. to open its 
anus, gives them a place by which to enter into its inteſtines, 
and they often ſeize the opportunity. The anus of this 
creature is ſituated not within the ſhell, but in this collar, 
which ſurrounds the mouth of it; and the ſaail ſeldom 
moves, to go a little way out of its ſhell, without opening 
it, as it does alſo in many other circumſtances. | 
_ Theſe inſects always take advantage of the opening, and 
ſwiftly get in and run up into the inteſtines, infomuch that 


their natural reſidence ſeems there, and that they never are 
upon the ſurface of the animal but by accident, and much | 


againſt their will ; they ſeem to be driven thither by this ac- 
client: the fæces of the frail fill up the whole width of the 
inteſtine, and when they are dif | 
carry out with them whatever is between them and the 
anus; now it may eaſily happen, that a number of theſe 
ſmall animals may be in that part of the inteſtine, which 
is between the anus and the feces: all theſe muſt be diſ- 
charged with them, and while they are walking about 


| wreaÞ i 1 
upon the neck of the animal, the aperture A chofes, | ning contrary to the direction af them in other fk 
; a \ | / | 4 . g Sub 3 8 e ! : - | 


White ſpots, and with the edge of the back fin black. See 


ſeeking the firſt opportunity of getting int 


ſnail is very thin and tranſpatent ; and if the ſhell be. broken 


Perrault doubts of ſnails having eyes, and Dr. Brown! 
ſcope ſhews them diſtinctly. Med. Efl. Edinb. Vol. 3. 
es of ſnails are lodged in their four horns, one at the| 
The manner of examining theſe eyes is this : when the. 


horns are out, cut off nimbly the extremity of one of them, 
_ and placing it before the microſcope, you may diſcover the 


ing extended in length, or 
horns of the nail, which. is a circuniſtance not. obſervable 
in the horns, or antennæ of other inſects. The body is di- 


1 
the neck of the ſnail, and is conſiderably thick, and is the | 


charged, muſt neceſſarily] oſopbi 
n Oat-SNA1L, a name given by Dr. Liſter, in the Philology | 


| looſe bark of old willows, elms, and others trees, and 


$NA 


and leaves them no power of entering back again 
other opportunity; and the frequency of this accid 
eaſily drive out enbugh of theſe inſects, to keep always fo. 
upon the neck, though every one of them, while there wi 
7 


back till an. 
of this accident nia 


o the inteſtines 


again. 

Theſ. inſets infeſt every, kind of ſnail, though they a 
moſt frequent on the common large garden-kind; but 135 
is a ſmall ſpecies of ſuail, remarkable for a ſort of an : 
nearly as hard as the ſhell, with which the creature cloſe? 
up its mouth upon otcafion * in this theſe-creatures ma b 
diſtinguiſhed, even within the inteſtines. The ſkin of this 


off a little way, and the eye kept attentively on that part 
| foot , 8 


theſe little inſects will be di „ N through the {kin run. 


* · - 


are extremely moveable Dey way, and are capable of be- 


vided into fix rings, beſide the anterior part, on which are 
placed the horns and the trunk. The creature has four legs 


on each ſide, two of which on each are articulated into the 


anterior part, which gives riſe to the horns and trunk, and 


the other two into the firſt ring of the body; fo that they 
ſtand in pairs, the ſecond and third on each fide being 


greatly more diſtant from one another than the firſt and 


| ſecond, or the third and fourth: theſe legs are all furniſhed 
with very long hairs, and ſeem to terminate, each in two 


or three points, in the manner of the legs of many of thc 
beetles. The back is elevated into a convex form, the ſides 
alſo are rounded, and each ornamented with three or four 
hairs ; but there are none under the belly, Mem. Acad. 


„ „„ 


Snails are great deſtroyers of fruit in our gardens, eſpecially 


| to the bitter ſorts of wall-fruit. Lime. and afhes ſprin 


on the ground where they moſt reſort, will drive them awaj, 


and deſtroy the young brood of them. It is a common prac: 


tice to pull off the fruit they have bitten, but this ſhould 
never be done, for they will eat no other till they hate 
wholly car, up this, it be left for them,” IJ 
The Romans were fond of ſnails, and had them fed on pir- 
poſe for their tables. Their taſte is not delicious, but rather 


 difagreeable ; but this they diſguiſed by means of good ſauces, 


and had other reaſons for the receiving them into the | 


of foods. They uſed them as provocatives, or inciters do 


venery, and with this intent they eat only the necks, 3 the 
part in which the parts of generation of the creature wett 
placed; and bey had the greater opinion of the efficacy 
theſe, as the parts of generation were double in each mer 
vidual, that is, the male and female 'parts both ſituated i- 
the Hock” or every aun oo 3 
Ariſtotle, and the old Greeks, had no idea of the generat 
of theſe inſets, in the manner of other animals, but ſup- 
* them produced ſpontaneouſly; but the Romans ſhe 
y many paſſages in their writings, that they had got 0 
this error, and even ſeem, by the preference they gave to he 
neck of this animal, in this intention to have underſtood 
hermaphrodite ſtructure of this inſet, which much | 


* 
* 


of the Romans of old, as to provocatives; they uſe, ® 
reſemblance of the external figure of the parts ſubſet 
to it, The orchis roots, which reſemble the teſticles e 
mals in ſhape, and contain a white. and ſlimy, or . 
liquor, have introduced themſelves into uſe on thb 
and ſo of many other things. Phil. Tranf. Ne 50. 


TranſaQions, to a ſthall rail, which he obſerved unte g 


ar firuQture; the ſhell reſembling n u. 
e name, and its volutæ, or 


is of a very fi 
corn, whence 


" 
. 


S NA 
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Wit not from the left to the right as other ſnails, Philoſ. 
» R p | 

Tranſ. Ne 250. tar F | 

anguis.. See the article Ax quis. 

Mr —— A of ſome of the e have 
deiven the generality. of the world a diftaſte to all of them, 
' Hut our common ſnake is a harmleſs and inoffenſive animal, 
and might even be kept tame in our houſes, where it would 
deſtroy vermin, and never be of any hurt to any thing. 
' "This animal may be ſuppoſed as far from tameneſs in its 
nature, as any that could be thought of, yet, in the Acta 
Leipſienſia, we have an account of ſeveral which were kept 
tame in a houſe, and taught ſo far, as to go regularly into 
their boxes every night. The perſon, who diverted himſelf 
with keeping theſe, had the entertainment of ſeeing them 
change their ſkins ſeveral times, and of obſerving their lay- 


inne ſdace of half An hour. Act. Leipſienſ. Anno 1670. 
Tt * are viviparous, ſee Philoſ. Tranſact. No 8, 


pre with two heads, a kind of ſnake in Brafil, having a 


The thee call it ſnake with two heads; their fear of 
this creature, for the bite of which they pretend there is no 
remedy, having prevented their examining into the truth. 
They alſo pretend that it is dangerous to meddle with theſe 
ſnakes after they are dead, and that barely touching them 


. 
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enough to flea ſeveral of them, but found himſelf, after hav- 

with puſtules filled with a reddiſh water. Theſe remained 

on him a conſiderable time, and he was not quite well in 
three months. 


The country of Braſil abounds with large ſnates, the bite of 
which is venomous z but the natives and . blacks make no 
„ dba RY 

lad SNAKE. See the article HzMoRRHous. 


rounded, others pow compreſſed, or flatted, and they are 
10 


theſe ſome are plain, and others ſtudded; fome alſo. are 
ſmooth, or who 


only reach acroſs the 


others bifurcated ſtriæ, and are; 1. . 
ee ac bee and ſome are ſtudded and umbilicat- 


* —_—_ — 


ei 3 9 | 
=p — ving tube reles in two 
N are 15 i | indie ' 
cells, in the eat number of chambers, O 
N nautilus Gr ecorum, each having 
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A recen al white ſhell-fſh of ber 
* 6 


4 ſt. as the philoſophers expreſs it, referring 

i 2 — pK of the ſun; but theſe ſhells, to uſe | 

dar Janguage, have the turns weſt and eaſt, or more plain. 

ly, they have the turns running from the right-hand to the 
5 


ing their eggs, of which they would depoſit twelye or thirteen | 


ſwelling at its tail, which at a diſtance has the appearance | 


will give the itch. Mr. Couplet was, notwithſtanding, bold | 


ing performed this operation on two or three, all covered | 


ſcruple of eating them. Mem. de ! Acad. des Scienc. 1700, | 


ged in almoſt all the different ſtrata of | 


more or leſs broad; and among theſe, the ridges in ſome | 


_— 


| 


8 ;N-1 1 | 
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Eaſt-Indies there is another alſo, ſmall and greyiſh ; but the 
large, and beautifully marked ones, are found only foflile. 

They are compoſed of various foſſile bodies, often of quarty- 
ſtone, ſometimes of the matter of the common pyrites, and 
of a great variety of other ſubſtances; and though they ap- 
pear uſually mere ſtones, yet in ſome the pearly part of the 


original ſhell is preſerved in all its beauty. Sometimes alſo, 
while the outer ſubſtance is of the matter of the pyrites, or 


other coarſe ſtony, ot mineral mattet, the inner cavity is 


filled with a pure white ſpar of the conimon' plated texture. 


This gives a great beauty to the ſpecimen. Fiill's Hiſt; of 
Foſſ. p. 649, 656. . 
The cornua ammonis, or ſuategſtones, are found in many 
parts of England, particularly in Yorkſhire, where it is very 
plentiful in the alum rocks of ſeveral ſiaes. See Tab. of 
Foſſils, Claſs 9. „ 

The popes of the place have a traditioti; that all the coun- 
try hereabouts was very much arinoyed with ſnakes, but that 
by the prayers of St. Elilda, who lived there, they were all 
ſent down into the earth, and there turned into ſtone. The 
common people of this part of the kingdom pay an unſhaken 


credit to this idle ſtoty ; but they ſhould conſider, that if 


a miracle at all, it muſt have been a much more extenſive 


one of their ſaint than they imagine, for theſe foſſils are 
found not only in Vorkſhite, but in almoſt every part of ths 
known world. Phil. Tranſ. No 142. | b 


SNAKE-iveed, in botany. See BIS TORT. 


SNAPDRAGON, antirrhinum, in botany, the name of a ge- 


nus of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower 
conſiſts of one leaf of a tubular form; perſonated, and hav- 


ing two lips, the upper of which is bifid, and the lower 


trifid. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed; in the 
manner of a nail, in the hinder part of the flower; and af+ 
terwards becomes a ſeed-veſlel, of the ſhape of the head of 


a hog, divided into two cells, and uſually filled with ſmall 


dragon. 12. The hairy Spamiſh ſnapdragtn 


The plant called by Caſpar Bauhine, à 6 
cut-leaved ſnapdragon, is properly a ſpecies of pedicularic, 


ſeeds fixed to a placenta, See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 3. 
The ſpecies of ſnapdragon, enumerated by Mr. Toutnefort, 
are theſe. _ 1. The common ſuapdragon. 2. The larger long- 


leaved ſnapdragon+ with * purpliſh white flowers. 3. The 


white-flowered ſnapdragon with reddiſh * edges. 4. The 
white-flowered ſnapdragon with very red edges. 5. The 
white-flowered ſnapdragon with yellow edges. 6. The yel- 
low-flowered /uapdragon. 7. The broad-lenved ' rap agen 
with large pale yellow flowers. 8. The preat'narrow-leaved 


 ſnapdragon with bright red flowers. 9.” The Portugal /rap- 
' dragon with very large and beautiful red flowers. 20; The 


great Jong-leaved Italian /napdrazon with _ ſnow-white 

_ milky flowets. 1 1. Thie halry origanum-leave Spaniſh ſrtap- 
| with red vale- 

rian leaves. 13. The talſeſt Spani 

narrow leaves. 14. The middle ſiz. 


ſudpuragon with very 
auniirrhinum with a 


large and wide-open white flower. R field 
napdragon with red flowers. 16. The greater fi- 


rs. 10. 1 he gre eld-/napdra- 

gon with white flowets. 17, The 'great ſtone /naparagon 

with very narrow leaves, and a ſmall 8 flower. 
9 ſome others; the 


* 


and the leſſer field-ſnapdragon, ' and, the ſtone mother=of- 


7 . 


thyme· leaved ſnapdragon, are both ſpecies of toad- flax, or 


linaria. Tourn- Inſt. p. 168. See the articles PEDIcVLARIS 
and LINARIA. | ” OI 


Many of the ſpecies of this' plant ate very beautiful, and 
much eſteemed in gardens, and are all eafily propagated from 
ſeeds, which muſt be ſown in a dry foil, not too rich; in 


April or May. In July the plants thay be planted! out into 


* 


deck, 


capſtan. 
nion people of 77 to 4 bird of 


* 


large borders, where they will flower the ſpting followin 
or they may be ſown early in ſpring, and they will then 
flower in the next autumn; but then they are not ſo "likely 
to ſtand the winter, and if the autumn p 
they will hardly produce a perfect thin ſeed. ' They all-gfow 
very well on old walls, where they have” happened to ſow 
themſelves. Millers Gard. P 
NATCfH-Socl, in a ſhip, is à great block with à ſhiver in it, 
having a notch cut through one of its checks, for the more 


ready receiving in of any fope ; for by this netch; the mid- 


dle part of a rope may be reeved Into this" block,” without 
"paſſing it in endways. Mk teally S is 'Evinimonly*Faſt- 


yhich is reeved inte this loch, and "then hrought to the 
an l 5 bY 3 : 8 1 8 Nan 7 Fr bg * : Ht l 
LKA, in natural hiſtory, à name givefl by the cm- 


from its coming, the mifdness or ſebertey of their 
enn ge 094) une CI at e 


near weafs, mills, or flood-gites. It is performed thus: take 
2 . and hook, bated with a lob or garden-worm, 
And obierving the Holes Where the eels lie hid, thruſt-your 
"bait into them by help of a ſtick,” and if there be 7 
. » $4 62. nne 2 Rr L246 bl 80 > FT 


x8 * 14 1 1 


* 


87 NG, 4 method of fiſhitig for eels} chiefſy uſe in 
the day-time, When they are found to abſcond themſelves 
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Nie, i 


1 : twigs: e in, 


$NVU 


ſhall be fare/to have a bite; and, may, if your Ne hold, | 


. e ol, Vid. Cor, Gent). Recr. Part 4. 


in zoology. . See. the article GALLINAGO "minor. 
'Theſe b birds log by taken, by means of lime-twigs, in 


thi z täke or ſixty birchen-twigs, and lime 
72 K* well 3 = theſe out into places where 
e.are../mpes,. and havit 


ent Which ma ſeen. b) their dung, ſet the 
120 in ſe 1 places, at ple a.yard diſtance n Shi an- 
her places, are thoſe where the water lies open 
in u nd froſty and ſnowy weathet : in theſe places alſo, and 
- (\wherezever P.M Me ſy ipeRed .to. come to feed, let more 
' lime-twigs be the ſame. manner, The .twigs are 
not to be place erp e ground, 5 12 
| - ſome. one wa „ ſo other portſman is then to re- 
ge =p and watch the coming of the birds to 


-- 


found the places which they | 


_ thele places. to them, they naturally take a 
{weep round 2.24 by this means they will almoſt 


od 95 

always be caught y pg or other. of the twigs. When a 

Fuße i is taken, t he ſportſman is not to run to take it 

up, for it will feed with the twig under its 1 5 and de 

will be a s of bringing 4 15 more of them to the 
Whe en three or four are taken, they may be taken 

up, only leaving one faſt to;entice others; and thus the 1255 


wil 


may be continued, as long as there are any birds of this 


Kind about the place. It may be very proper, when the 
twigs are planted, to go about, and beat all the open - 8 
baby of ee near, that they may be raiſed from thence, 
| . fly to thoſe 


a certain ſound hic A horſe of fire makes by breathing 
h his noſtrils; as if he had a mind to expel ſomething 


"that was. 4 * age, and hjodercd him to take breath. "I 
5 55 15 performed by means of a ae 


much 


rs authors for a ſpecies of 
i, ge why y Cluſius, and . 


erbis y rictu, or fr pt Bs obe-fiſh. _ 
ag of about fi 8 0 —_ 


255 ur, 75 rag Mite Br Its head is very 
: FE ek * wide, and very much re- 
id I that of a 

wh ck, ning 5 5 | 


has one ir regular ſin on the 


3 * 
217 each 
* — — * 1 22 
% A 
. ©. 115 


elly. 4 2 17 the Ger- 
e Name is Dutch. Geſner. 


1 pak 


* 8. 0 


Bu 8 ed by ramming it down 


11 h ar this Pupole: 


ne the Arne, in his experimenta e 
t k is uſu in hot countries n 72 ad ice with their 


8 Fee a — lee with ſtrawy or ri Mr. | 
$4 £14 


Wine. lence Pliny liny:? 4 5 . laciem 428. P- | 
nl CULT montruun |; 1 voluptatem eule  wertunt.—[® Lib. 19. 
bo. OF an epigram on this ſubj i, Lib. 14- 
3 Arey 117 American tree, which bears | 
the cold of ou lden pen air; but it is very diffi- 


St es chef, ger bong 0 75 before they take 
1 nor Li tl 1 e al except the rang hes 


the . in the 1 lying 
be rooted, they ma be 


 carnations. | 

„ planted" i al, parton pf hg Ty 5 w] x] 
2 70 ng, O dne c to e 
"_ — 15 3 Ga 1 Ys 45 
Syow+/tove in ; natura iG 4 name given by ſome to a 
. very bea E ö 155 ica; a wich the Spani- 
ar are 2 making i io t into re. 8 88 other orna-|| 
12 El | * | ry 7 0 bag es much. 
© 1 n Ra 1458 75 in F ge 

is 2 in pieces of four feet long, 1 4 four | 


{= i 8 farced to be joined. in the 
form clouds lon 


* principal coloure are "with a putrefaQtive alkali, or where an if —— 
| v 


an white The 9G. 


i 


; e | F ils, 
| ere. 
44 nicious cuſtom bas 


is related in the Acta Erudi 


places where the twigs are placed to receive 
N ORT, in the manege, called i in F rench ebrouer, denotes | 


hen you pug ffer to keep them in. See che 


covering it well with 


is about Na inches. og 


S 
y blac [ 
ay pe "at — | the 


f | — 22 . — crane by it, | 


80A 


The caſe is this. A fat perſon, preatly addicted to the 

ing Spaniſh el after many years continued uſe a 
complained one d a of a mighty uneaſineſs which it occa 
ſioned in the middle of his ezfophagus, and ſoon after this 
he began to find his ſwallowing difficult. He applied for re. 
lief to a phyſician, and naming nothing of the pain which 
had ,preceded this difficu of Fealowing, it was treated a 
a complaint ariſing from ſome — mor in the o. 


phagus, it is no wonder that the medicines in this inten. 


tion had no effect. The patient grew worſe, and tired af 
this doctor, applied to another, who ſuppoſing the com- 
plaint aroſe from ſome ſharp humor vellicating the 
gave medicines in that intention, equally without ſuccek, 
After this a common quack tried the moſt violent medicine, 
on him, but without ſucceſs; and finally he applied to the uſe 
of the excutia ventriculi, an inſtrument made to be thruſt down 
the ceſophagus into the ſtomach, but this he never could 
down; and in the uſe of this inſtrument he firſt - felt, "a 
there was abſolutely a lump of fleſh, which ſtopped its pal. 
ſage farther than the place where the ſeat of his complaint 
was. The diſtemper after this encreaſed upon him, till he 
could only ſwallow Jiquids, and thoſe at lat by no other 
means, but the ſucking them through a quill, by which 
means he could get down milk, water-gruel, and the {like 
by a little at a time. At length conſulting another ry 
can, and telling him of the immoderate quantity of Spariſ 


nul he had been uſed to take, and that it often happened 


to him on taking the drieſt /auff of this kind; that it get 
into his er s, and occaſioned violent pain, coughing, 
and ſpittin lood, he ſoon concluded that a polypus hai 


formed itſe fi in the ceſophagus, wounded by this ſharp poy- 


der, and that there was no relief, but that the death of the 
patient was quickly approaching. The man, from a very 
corpulent habit, was ſo extenuated, that he appeared a mere 
ſceleton ; he died ſome little time after of abſolute hunger, 
the ceſophagus being fo entirely filled up by this unnatu- 
Fe ſwelling, that not the leaſt drop of a liquid could gt 
own. 
After death the unn was opened, and a fleſhy ex- 
ereſcence, or polypus, was diſcovered, of the bigneſs of the 
cavity of the part, and taking its origin about the mild, 
from the back part of the ceſophagus, it reached down tothe 
ylorus. This was of a whitiſh colour, and much reſen- 
led al _ and its ſubſtance was Hbrous, and we 
tender. Act. Erudit. Anno 1715. p..457- | 
Suvrr, or Snuffler, in the manege. Ses the article Suonr. 
SOAGGIO, e name of 2 fiſh common in the matke al 
Rome and Varies, and of the turbot-kind. 
It is the rhomboides of Rondeletius, andthe rhombus non act 
Jatus ſquammoſus of Willughby, 
We have it alſo on our own ſhores, and the Corniſh peopls | 
who frequently catch it, call jt the kug-aleaf. It hu 1. 
rough lines at the roots of its fins. Its eyes are large, and 
ſet at a conſiderable diſtance, and it is eyvered with e, 
tremely minute ſcales, It is extremely flat and thing and fl 
an afh-colour, 
It js a very ſingular 1 of fiſh, Hffcrins, i in ſome pr. 
ticulars, from ſe genera to which it ſeems allied. 
It differs from the plaiſe-kind, in that it has the . fig 
| &c, of the turbot, or thombus; and from that fiſh, in 
it is ſcaly, as the FR and the other fiſh of that gens 
 Willughty, Hiſt. Piſe. p. 95. Rondel: de Piſc. p. 359. 
SOAL,. in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of the fiſh, called 
by the penerality o authors the bughſſus,' by ſome fil ; 
I is, according to the new ſyſtem of Artedi, a ſpecies 0 
the pleuronectes, and is of that kind which have the e) 
pl. AL on the left ſide. Some authors <all it the lingual 
See BucLossps and PLEURONECTES. / te 
SOAP (Cyct.)—The making of fo ding only on 
mixing the alt of pot-afh with oil or fat, Monch this is 2 
reſent grout Pg a tedious operation, and long 
Tho ſeems very practicable to ſhorten, and make 
12 much I leſs expenſive, by ſubſtitu * 
55 80 che place of fire. This motion might be . 8 
Wn ine to any y quantities of the i Jients © 


. 


| e we find it racticable to make foap b this meu 


only by mixing in à large vial half a pint of GN 
an ounce, or more, of vil-olive ; for by ſhak ing thee 
1 for a e 
in a cake at th top of the liquor, which — Br on benz 
| ſed to the air. * s Lectures, p. 5160. — 
The the of Jap ba. © late, been mych extolled i 4271 
cine; but then thoſe, who it moſt, exc ccepr 5" 
the uſe of it in ſuch cafes w 1 al 


polition appears is acknowledged to be 
* pthi Ne ſome other cafes. "The Wt, 
Cloyne, in his Siris, ſeems to think tar-water an | 
ſubſtitute for it. See the article Tar-water. See the A | 
'SoAP-rach, or r in natural hiſtory. | 

STzATITES. 
is great reaſon to. believe, that when we os nn. | 


. manner of working, this will, one I 
| — Md phaw® 1» 


=S an , . + - 


* 


SOB 


8 0 D 


The Chineſe have of late diſcovered a fort of earth, which Method of cure. It is often a diſeaſe ſcaree wotthy the chu 


wal che. They ſay that this is hard, ſmooth, and 
5 wy -n 4 touch, like ſer + theſe, and its other qualities, 


to prove it to be the ſame with our ſoap- roct, and this 
— 0 — makes a ſort of porcelain, ſuperior to the com- 


ö ind in beau and in the compactneſs of its texture, 
— 4 apt — They uſe it ſeveral ways, ſome- 


times ſometimes with the petunſe, which is a ſtone, 
| NR they make a varniſh, | by. diſſolving this in 
| water, with which they coat over the common China, 
| 1 

| * i produce very beautiful wares, and it will be ex- 
tremely worth our while to try them all round, before we 


finally with the other varniſh. All theſe ways 


ive up the uſe of ſo valuable a thing. Obſerv. ſur les 
e de l' Aſie. See the article H OACHE, 


£OAR-hawk. See the article FALCON. 
SOAT TO, a Venetian name of a fiſh, common in the mark- 
ets there, and of a middle nature between the plaiſe and! 


turbot. Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 95. See the article So- 
AGGIO, | y: | 


SOAVE, or SOAVEMENTE, in the Italian muſic, ſignifies to 


ſing or play in a ſweet and agreeable manner. 
RE buena, a name given by the Spaniards in America to a 
ſpecies of vanilla, which is greatly ſuperior to all the other 


kinds. 


The pods of this are of the ſame ſhape with thoſe of the 
common vanilla, but are nearly twice as large. A bundle, 
of about fifty of theſe, uſually weighs five ounces, and ſuch 

a bundle of the ſobre buena kind often weighs eight. Theſe 

are full of a blackiſh balſamic liquor, in which are contained 

a number of ſmall ſeeds. | . 52 55 


SOCAG ERS, in our old writers, ſuch tenants as held by the 


tenure called ſocage. They were otherwiſe called ſochmen. 
See the article Sock MEN. | 
SOCCELLI, among the Romans, were ſwaths or bands, which 
covered the leg down to the ſoceus, Pitiſc. in voc. See the 
— article Soccvs, Cel. 7 io ; | 1 
SOClI, allies, among the Romans. See ALLIANCE, Cycl. 


SOCK (o. Sock and fythe-land, See the article Hus- 


BAND-land. 


SOCKET (G) Sock Rs, in a ſhip, are the holes which 


the pintles of the murthering pieces go into. 


SOCMEN, or So REM EN, ſocmanni, ſuch tenants as held their 
lands and tenements in ſonage ; but the tenants in antient 
d emeſne ſeem moſt properly to be called ſormant. F. N. B. 
14. 232 8 Terms of Law. Blount, Cotuel. 
O Na, in our old writers, à privilege, liberty, or franchiſe. 
- Blount, The word is . r e adncyt 
ian bird of the heron- 


OCO, in 3 the name of a Braſili: 
Find, but remarkable, beyond all the reſt of thatigenus, for 
che length of its neck. 2 common in the Braſils. 
1 is ſmaller than the common heron; its beak is ſtrong, 
ſtrait, and ſharp; its tail ſhort; its head and neck brown, 
. ted with black; 0 body is — co- 
_ in different variegations, but its wings a mixture 
„ef vhiteneſs. 9 Hiſt. Braſil. r „ bene! 
ODA, in medicine, the name of a diſtemper, conſiſting in 
8 an —_— troubleſome ſenſation of heat aboyt the ori- 
: ſometimes to internal cauſes. It is to be obſerved, that what 
I 892 by the word ſoda is to be diſtingui ſhed from 
; tne ſoda of the antients, for they expreſſed by this word a 
NN ſharp and terrible pain in the head. 
vigns of a SODA, The perſons afflicted with it complain of a 
0 diſagreeable ſenſation in the ſtomach, particularly about the 
: Sefophagus, which they do not well'know whether to term 
' "£010 Or heatz but it ſeems rather ſuch a ſenſation of heat as 
Produced by the violent colds of winter, than any other, 
| 7 the old phraſe, that Frigus adurat, call 
Wam this ſenſation there is always joined à tenfive and 


Kridtion running all the way up the eſophagus, from 


the ſtomach to the fauces, attended with a running up of 
frequently a reach- 


and a n 


* Water into the naufes; and 
ing to vomit. It is a diſtemper that moſtly aff 
df plethoric babite. 2. r that moſtly affects perſons 
: af lg, e e 
about the Hates. of this diſorder are con 
b vi, and a tremulous 
| Romach. The eternal cauſes are 


and bring on a continual irritation. 


e ſtomach, which ſometimes is owing to external, 


burns. 


| ile blood 
ch and inteſtines; a — in the 
motion of the fibres of the 


the eating great quanti- 
eat quantities of the hot aromatics, which 


— 
- 


* 


? 


| 


| 


1 
4 


DE Voight of the other parts of the ſtomach, and a light 


= 


„ while the body is very | 
and the taking of hot medi- 


SOT 


ſideration of a phyſician, but when it is ſo, the fixed ulkulis, 
combined with ſome volatile ſalt, ſeem the moſt proper re- 
medies ; ſuch are the tincture of ſalt of tartar, mixed with 
ſpirit of hartſhorn, or the alkalis alone, as 'ten or twenty 
drops of the oil of tartar: but in thoſe particular caſes, 
where it ariſes from great commotions of the blood, gentle 
acids are, on the contrary, the proper means of cufe, or 
the compound powders of nitre and cinnabar. When a 
bilious foulneſs is in the cure, the nitrous medicines, with 
the teſtaceous abſorbents, as crabs eyes, oiſter-ſhells, and the 
like, are the proper remedies; and in all caſes, the fre- 
quently taking draughts of warm liquors, as of tea, and the 


like, is extremely proper: and people, who are very much 


troubled with returns of this complaint, and are of a ple- 
thoric habit, are to be adviſed to bleed and purge every 
ſpring. and autumn. | 


The common opinion being, that this complaint is _ 


owing to an acid humor, has given riſe to the uſe of chal 


in it as an univerſal remedy ; and people, who are afflicted 


with it, uſually ſwallow chalk alone, and that in lar 


quantities, for their cure. But this is by no means a fafe, 
or adviſable method: for the chalk meeting with an acid, 
becomes a violent aftringent on mixing with it, and pow- 
erfully contracts the tender fibrillz of the ſtomach. Whence 


it often happens, that inſtead of a cure, the conſequences 


are more painful cardialgias, with obſtructions of the viſcera, 
anorexies, and often in women ſuppreſſions of the menſes. 


Some give the powder of bricks inſtead of chalk: but this 
is more dangerous than the chalk, as it is in itſelf more 


SODOMY ( 


is called ſogetto variato. 
to which a'ſong is to be made. 4. Sogetto is likewiſe applied 
to a ſeries of notes, from which a fugue is formed. See 


or ſand upon clay 


that leaves it as 


is not 6 


aſtringent. In people, who are afflicted with this complaint 
from eating fat things, a draught of brandy often proves an 
immediate cure. Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 589. 


SoDA ſubethica, a term uſed to expreſs a heavy and dull pain 


in the head. 


SODDING - F brick. See the article Bie. 
SOD E. ſbonts, in botany, a name given by ſome to the tree, 


whoſe inſpiſſated juice is the gum tachamahacca of the ſhops. 
Par. Bat. Prodr. p. 379. | | 

Cycl.)—There is no Statute in Scotland againſt 
fodomy ; the libel of this crime is therefore founded on the 
divine law, and practice makes its puniſhment to be burning 


alive. 


SOFFIETTA, the bellows-fiſh, 2 name by which ſome have 


called the ſcolopax, a ſmall:ſea-fiſh, common in the markets 
of Rome and Venice. W/illghby, Hiſt, Piſc. p. 161. See 


the article ScoLOPAX. 


SOGETTO, ſabiad, in the Ttatian muſic, is uſed for a ſong, 


or melody, 6n which ſome counterpoint is to be made : 
this may de done variouſly z thus, 1. cmtrapunto ſepru i 
fogetto, a counterpoint above the ſubjeR, is that of which 


the ſubject is the baſs, 2. Contrapunto ſatto i] ſogetto, when 


the given ſubject is the higher part. If the ſubject, in either 
caſe, does not change its notes, it is called -ſogetto invariato. 
But if the notes be changed, eicher in figure or poſition, it 
© Sogetto is alſo uſed for the words 


the article Fun. 


SOIL ;(Cycl.)—The land of England, as conſidered by the 


farmer, is reduced into nine forts of ſo:/s; the ſandy," the 
pravelly, the chalky, the ſtony, the rocky, the hazely, the 

lack earth, the marſh, and the clay land. Of this laſt kind 
there are four varieties, diftinguifhed by their colours ; the 
black, the blue, the yellow, and the re. 
In many places theſe ſoils are mixed and blended together, 
= where it is ſo, it is 2 better than where they are 

parate or e; eſpecially where the mixtures happen en to 

of a beg cy ole of the hot and the dry fo1ls 
blended with the cold and the moiſt. Nature does this often, 
and art may imitate it. All fands are hot, and all cla 
are cold, and therefore the laying day upon fandy 


4+ 


alters and changes for the better the very nature of the land 

itſelf, whereas dung only improves it for a time, and after 

| | debe if was before. Mixt ſoils, that tend 

392 are the beſt of all others for corn, © It 
y 


| depth of it, and what ſo? is underneath ; for the richeſt fei, 


| ff it be only eight or ten inches and lies upon a cold 
clay, or uf J ĩ˙ U 


parts of England, 


- 4 ho * " 
. wg $-+ 4 we . * = 
— 
* - 


as the leaner ſoils that lie upon better under-ſtrata· Gravel 


or fand are the beſt under - ſtrata, of all-others, to make de 


land above-prolifie. Aff mar Huſbandry, p. 6. 
Cold and wet clays are much ae Bg in the ſouthern 


fore, are to be conſidered, and the quantities or pi ns 
of the different kinds in the mixed ſoils. 
produce of the land, as to weeds or graſs, is alſo to be greatly 

ded 2 vn Who intends to improve upon it. 
What is effect of N 
n e what kind of corn agrees beſt 


* D. * 8 
6 + = = : — 0 
. 0 
. 


- n 


lands, is the beſt of all manure: this 


the natural /n we are to conſider, but the 


than in the north. The Gimates, there- 


natural 
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All. and that, moulders into duſt with froſt, wich all ſorts | | about their rovts, or are themſelves. tranllated into oy, 


which 


good lands for corn. Land that produces large trees, as | The older trees have ſome more ſupplies of fit matter than 
-- Alſo; ſuch as produces black thorn, weeds, thiſtles, rank | the younger, by means of the length of their roots, which. 
gals, and the like, and that. lies in bottoms open to the] when they have drained one ſpot of ground, uſually are car. 
ceeaſt or. ſouth, being well ſheltered from other winds, may ried much farther into another, and reach a ve great way. 
be always eſteemed to bid fair for good land. Thyme, ſtraw-] but at laſt they can reach no farther, and all fails, 8 
berries, betony, and wild ſage, direct to the places where] ſuch a ſupply of manure, or the being removed into freſh 
woods will thrive beſt; and camomile is always an indica-] earth, ſupply that nouriſhment they can no longer Have 
tion of a land being diſpoſed to bear corn in large crops. | where they ſtand. The gardiners, when they tranſplant 
All. land that binds after froſt and rain, all that turns white, | trees, cut off theſe long roots; but though they only do 
and is full of worms, or is very, moiſt and cold, or that is] this to prevent the trouble of opening a larger hole than 
too hot and dry, and that lies open to the north on the ſides | - h for their reception, yet there is in nature this good 
of hills, expoſed to cold winds and froſts in winter, and to] reaſon for it, that — have, when brought to a freſh f 
the ſun's ſcorching heat in ſummer z and all that bears na- | no occaſion for thoſe long roots to draw nouriſhment 0 
turally holly, box, ivy, juniper, fern or brakes, furzes, | afar off, when there is enough of it every - where about 
1 wy heath; and lands that bear moſſes, ruſhes, yar- | them. What is to be learned from the whole of this, is, 
row, and wild tanzy, with flags, and other ſuch weeds, | that the modern ſyſtem is erroneous, which ſays that Water 
- Which betoken/a cold and damp ground, are leſs fit for | is the only thing that gives nouriſhment and encreaſe t» 


* 
* pl 


* 


of warm lands, black mould, yellow clays, if not too ſpewy | earth, not ſo drained of that particular matter out of 
When wet, and all that turn black after rain, are in general] they are to be fed. 1 


— 
1 


corn, though other things may ſucceed on it. Where plants] plantyz ſince, if this was the caſe, there could be no need 
appear blaſted, ſhrubby, and curled, theſe are diſtempers in | of manures, nor any need of altering the crop, in order to 
them occaſioned; by ſudden changes of wet and cold, and a] its r or of tranſplanting trees to make them 
dry heat. All theſe lands are, by their natural produce, to | thrive. It is plain that ſome ſort of terreſtrial matter, taken 
be judged leſs fruitful than the others. Blackiſh, dun, or] from among the foil, is what gives encreaſe and bulk to 
yellow ſand, and very hot ftony gravel, are generally eſteem- plants; for were it only water, the rain falling in all places 
eld very unfruitful. Chalky lands are naturally: cold, and] alike, all would alike be at all times ſuited to produce al 
therefore they require warm compoſts ; and this is the reaſon | plants; and if the earth, according to Lord Bacon's ſyſtem, 
why chalk itſelf is ſo good a manure for hot and dry lands. ſerved to no other purpoſe to plants and trees, but to keep 
Sandy land, well manured with mar], will bear turneps, or | their roots firm, and to defend them from over-heat, and 
white or blue peaſe, to great advantage. Mortimer's Huſ-| over-cold, one earth would do as well for theſe uſes as an- 
bandry, p. 68. nd 10} v1 ? | other, and the ſame earth would do as well. for the ſame 
The very greateſt article, in the culture of plants, trees, &c.| plant as a different earth. Philoſoph, Tranſact. No 253, 
is the ſoil; and in many cafes, it is not ſufficient to have | p. 219. „ados 0 
found a heil, which once tried proves convenient, to ſup- Mr. Tal thinks, that the only difference of ſoil, except the 
poſe that it will always continue ſo. In track of time the | richneſs, is the different degree of heat and moiſture it has; the 
- ſoil, which was once proper for the nouriſhment of ſome | earth is equally proper, of whatever. kind it be, and if theſe 
** Ta vegetable, loſes its virtue; and this ſooner in ſome | additions be properly adjuſted, any ſoil will nourifh any plan, 
ands, and later in others. All who are converſant in huſ-| Let a bed of thyme and. a bunch of ruſhes- be removed into 
bandry, are well .acquainted with this. If a good piece of | each other's place, without any farther care, and both will 
ground be choſen for the ſowing; of wheat, and it produces | die: but let them change their ſoil, by removing the earth 
very well the firſt year, it will not for ever continue to do] wherein the thyme grew, from the dry hill down into the 
” ſo; the ſecond year's crop will be perhaps good, and the | watery bottom, and: plant ruſhes therein; and carry the 
third and fourth tolerable: all this while the land is in heart, | moiſt earth, in which tlie ruſhes grew, out of its wet place, 
ds the farmers expreſs it, but after this it becomes'improper, | up the hill, and ſet the thyme in it, it will be found, that 
and very little; wheat will be raiſed if ſown upon it; yet the ſame quantity of unchanged earth will ſerve for either: 
when it refuſes to produce wheat, it will, without any al- | the ruſhes will grow zin the earth of the hill when carried 
- eration,” produce barley in ſuffieient plenty for ſome years; into the bogg, and the thyme will grow in the earth of the 
when it will yield no more good: craps of barley, it may be bottom where the ruſhes: before grew, as ſoon as it is car 
ſtill ſowed with oats, and willi produce that grain as well as ried up the hill. So that while the earth is the ſame, it i 
freſh land; and hen it has been worn out with all theſe, only the accidental addition of more or leſs water that 
it will produce peaſe. After this it is made quite barten, | makes it fit for the growing of thyme; or the growing of 
and can be of no farther uſe to the farmer, the vegetative | ruſn eee. em n ben e883 
quality of it being worn off by theſe. ſucceſſive crops, each! Earth is the true food of all plants, it is that alone which 
; fort of grain taking off that part which is more peculiarly | - gives them their encteaſe, and any earth will do for any 
fitted for its 'own nouriſhment the wheat firſt, and the reſt | plant, with the addition. of the other, acceſſories in due pro; 
bein their order. While one of theſe plants is taking up what | portion; that is, an acceſſory to vegetation, as water 6, 
- belongs to its particular nature, the reſt all remain quiet but then it does no more than that to give the matter of en- 
and undiſturbed; and theſe are afterwards carried away by] creaſe to the plant. The earth of England, when a prope 
= ſiucceſſive changes of plants, which. require them; and at | degree of heat is given it in a ſtove, will nouriſh the plant 
| | d length, by the whole, all the vegetable matter is carried | of the Indies; and, on the other hand, the earth of the 
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- aways. and the lands ſo drained of it, that there muſt be a Indies, when expoſed to the natural cold of the En liſh 
e of ſomething in its room, before op thing more of | climate, will nouriſh :Englifh” plants. There is no-need, n 
«:;any- kind can be. raiſed from it. Philoſ. Tranſact. No 253. conſidering the nature of a ſoil for plants, to have recour® 
| p. 217. tor 222 bo wo oft aud ad „None to tranſmutation; for whether air or water, or- both ef 
1 Ahe ſupply of freſh vegetable matter, in the place of that them, be, or be not transformed into earth, the thing 1s the 
i 5 wich was drained away by the ſucceſſive growths of plants, | fame in regard to the plant, if it be earth when it is taken 
ois done by. ſeveral ways, but by none ſo well, as by letting | up» by its roots: and it is very certain, From experimen 
uit lie fallow for ſome time; in this caſe the rain falling up- that neither air alone, nor water alone, as ſuch, can nouriſh 
| don it, the vegetable earth, which chis water contains, is ev Theſe kind of metamorphoſes may 3 enoihl 


; :-: depolited. in ſufficient, quantity, and this is alone ſufficient be conſidered in diſſertatiens purely concern ng martei, d 
[ dd give nutriment to new crops; and it is proved by this, to diſcover what the component particles of earth ale bit 
3 _  ,: that. the rain water, as well as other, water, does contain | they ate not at all indoeflary , ta be known; im order ® 
| | i .ſuch/ eacth as is .neceſſary to yegetatian: The other means | the maintaining of Planta. TulPs Horſghoeing/ Huſband) 
| | | of giving 2 ſupply to the exhauſted earth are the manures 2 4; 2613 Dectte g i 1 ind OT 
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hid on it by, the farmer, and theſe are, all of them, ſome | Brictiſb Soil, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs 3 1 
2] animal or Ale remains, and: theit uſe is to drain into] of hazely earth, or land, with a reddiſh caſt. It is frog. 
onthe earth tholſe particles from themſelves, which may be in Eſſex, and ſome other counties, and approaches tw br 
Again received} into the bodies of new productions of the] nature of a loam. It has no ſtones in it, and does not © 
ſame kinds. Blood, urine, the excrements; of animals, with | after wet as clay does, but lets all the water in tharcon's 
+> their ſeveral parts, as horns, hoofs, hair, feathers, calcined | and has no ſtones in it; whereas all clays hold the 4 
i. ſhells, and vegetable bodies in an altered ſtate, ſuch as lees | till the ſun exhales, and after rain with a froſt moulder 
of wine and beer, aſhes of burnt; vegetables, leaves, ſtraw, duſſũkt . DO 


roots, ſtubble, and the like, when in a decaying ſtate, turned | Theſe: loams are an excellent mixture for other 8 
under the earth again by plowi g there become diſunited] being a happy medium between two extremes, uniting 
into their component parts, and theſe: again are carried up] is too looſe, cooling what is too hot, and entertiinint 
into other new plants. bag 4 I | moderate ſhare of moiſture... bien . dung 1 
Ik we take off dur thoughts from the fields, and look among The beſt produce of the brick earth is rye if well 45 
the gardens, we there meet with farther confirmations of the it will bear white oats, turneps, harley, wheat, bu ferns 
ſame thing: the trees, ſhrubs, and herbs cultivated in theſe, | and-peaſe. The natural produce, in weeds, is r gil 
after they have continued in one ſtation, till they, have de-] quick-gtafs, and the like. If it be well dunged. of it 
rived thence. the greater part of the matter for their produce large crops of clover, but it ſoon wears out Ti 
encreaſe and nouriſhment, will either decay, or degenerate, | and ſhould therefore be ſowed mixed with dee Abe 
unleſs they have a new ſupply of manure a » frond beſt manure for theſe lands is chalk, mixed.with ul 
| | I | | 
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| = „that do not —_—_ alter the nature of the 


Andi if are newly plowed up, and never ſo much rain 
- — wy them, —_ may wth or ride over them almoſt 
zs firm as over gravel. If they are not e we plowed, 


" Plowing is à great improvement of them, they always grow 
15 — year > it. Theſe lands are to be ordered for 


' which will in time ſweeten them very much. The red ſandy 
lands in Northamptonſhire are of this kind; they will not 


| waſhed away below the ſurface, and out of the reach of the. 
In Oxfordſhire they have a ſort of red land, which they 
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marl makes a great improvement in them, and there is a 


aiff yellow kind of clay, that moulders with the froſt, | 


that anſwers the ſame e. Whatever amendment is 


wed upon this ſort of and by dung, and other enrich- 


but a little while. eſe lands bind very much 
after rain, and turn vhiter; no froſt will diffolve the clod, 


they are very ſubject to worms, which. deſtroy the winter 
corn. They yield but poor crops in wet years; the weeds 
are generally very rank, and the wheat runs all into ſtraw. 


- 


corn in the ſame manner with the clay land, only as they 


are rank, and carry the crop much into ſtraw, it is beſt to | 


dung them on the etch crop, and to ſow them with: barley, 
and never to dung the fallows. Where the farmer has not 
a mind to plow them, but keep them for graſs, they ſhould 
be mowed one year, and then kept ſhort fed with: ſheep, 


hold manure, ſo they plow but once for the year's crop, 
which is juſt before the ſowing- time, and manure juſt be- 
fore they plow it; for if they plow it oftener, and manure 
it ſooner, they find a great quantity of the beſt mould 


roots of the corn. 


begin fallowing as ſoon in the year as they can, before the 
ſun is too high: if it is moderately moiſt, when fallowed, 

they eſteem it the better, but it ſhould not be too wet. 
They ſeldom give it a ſecond ſtirring, and they reckon that 
if it is too fine and light, it runs to weeds. Mortimer's 
Huſbandry, 5. 24 | 

Son, in ſome parts of England, is uſed as the name for the 
phoca, or ſea-calf. See Pfñoc a. 1 

Ibis creature, in Cornwall, they frequently find ſleeping 
on the ſhore, and kill him; ſometimes by ſhooting, ſome- 


ſucculent fruit, which contains many ſeeds, uſually of a 
flatted form. Tourn. Inſt. p. 148. 
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are theſe, 1. The common night-fhade with black berries. 
2. The common night. ſbade with red berries. 3. The com- 
mon night-jhade with yellow. berries. 4. The common 
night-ſhade with greeniſh yellow berries. 5. The berry-bearing 
African night ade with frequent and deeply indented leaves. 
6. The great Surinam night bade, reſembling the common 
nigbi. hade in leaves, &c. 7. The perennial Portugal night- 
ſhade with large indented leaves, and red fruit. 8. The 
common climbing night-ſhade, or bitter-ſweet. 9. The 
white-flowered climbing night-fhage. 10. The double-flow- 
ered climbing n:ight-fhade. 11. The climbing night-ſhade 
with variegated leaves. 12. The ſea-night-ſhade, or dulca- 
mara. 13. The common berry-bearing ſhrubby night. had, 
called firychno dendron, and pſeuds capſicum. 14. The tu- 
beroſe eſculent n:ght-fhade, or potatoes. 15. The white- 
flowered potatoes. 16. The prickly African large-fruited 
ſhrubby n:ght-/hade with deeply indented leaves, and flowers 
lixe thoſe of borrage. 17. Black annual Virginian thorny 
night-ſhade, ſpreading very far, and bearing white flowers. 
18. The thorny American ſhrubby night-fhade with fire- 
coloured ſpines. 19. The red-fruited Indian ſhrubby nigbt- 
ſhade. 20. The borrage-flowered Indian thorny night-/had:. 
21. The . and deeply woolly 'night-/hade. 22. The 
leſs thorny woolly night-/hade of China with ſmall flowers, 
diſpoſed in a ſort of umbels. 23. The Indian n:ght-/bade with 
indented leaves, and purpliſh black prickles. 24. Fhe 
ſmooth American night-/hade with yellow nerves to the 
leaves, and yellow thorns, and with Jarge fruit. 25. The 
thorny American 1:ght-ſhade with leaves like thoſe of the 
mad- apple, or melongena, and large fruit. 26. The ſhrubby 
acanthus-leaved American night bade. 27. The prickly 
peach-leaved American night- hade. 28. The prickly bay- 
leaved ſhrub American night-fhade. 29. The woolly-leaved 
climbing. American night-/hade. 30. The woolly mullein- 
leaved American night- ſbade with ſmall yellow fruit. 31. The 
American ſhrubby night-/hade with the common mnight-/bade 
leaves, and fmall red fruit. The tree American nigbt- 


times by ſtriking over the head with long poles. He defends hade with undulated almond-like leaves, and large white 


himſelf, when on ſhore, by throwing ſtones backward with | 


great violence. Ray's Engliſh Words, p. 107. 


the Athenians, were permitted to 
dwell in the city, a 


flowers and red fruit. 33. The ſingle ſeeded ſhrubby Ame- 
rican night-/hade with polycanthus leaves. 34. The prickly 
climbing American nght-frade with henbane leaves, and 


follow: their own buſineſs, without flowers, purple without, and white within. Torn. Inſt. 


_ diſturbance, provided they obſerved all the laws and cuſtoms p. 144 | 
of the country; but were allowed no. ſhare in the government. SoLANUM pomferum, apple-bearing nght-fhade, a name given 


However, they were not allowed to act any thing, ar ma- 
nage any buſineſs in their own names, but were obliged to 
Chooſe out of the citizens one, to whoſe care and protecti- 


on they would commit themſelves, whoſe duty it was to de- 

fend them from all violence and oppreſſion. He was called 
| Profiates, Potter, Archæol. Græc. I. x. c. 10. Tom. I 

p. 55. See the article Pxo STATES. TY, | 
SOKE (Cycl.)—SokE-reeve, in our old writers, the lord's 
: 88 in the ſole, or ſoken, Fleta, Blount. 


thors for a . | 
1 Ae ſpecles, if it may be ſo called, of the 


It is of a greyiſh colour, and ſeems to have been the blea, | 
or outer part of the wood next the bark. Camell. Syll. 


p. 87. 
SOLAUS in anatom | | ks 
IO ay, à large fleſhy flat muſcle, nearly of 
oy oval figure, and thicker in the middle than at the I es. 


+ has its name, from its ſuppoſed likeneſs to a ſole. It is 


tuated on the backſide of the | lower down than the 
2 mu, by which it is 3 and with which it 
tibia = calf of the leg. - It is fixed below, partly to the 
of the Partly to the Hbula: it is fixed to above one third 
do the rer part of the backſide of the fibula, and a little 
likewi: r. ligament af the head of this bone. It is 
line, or ; to the backſide of the tibia from the oblique 
3 ion, which terminates the inſertion of the 
— 1 own to the middle of the internal angle of the 
broad ſtro Twards leaving theſe two bones, it ends in a 
ocnenuf finden, which, together with. that of the 
rong tenden Cent, What is called the tends Achillis. This 
and ? ras a little in its p to the os calcis, 


backſide 44 910 a little, it is inſerted obliquely in the 


that bone all th 
eſhy bod ä e way to the tuberoſity. The. 
—— of K te ſol ſeems to conſiſt of, at Lat, two 


bei Y Abres, that on the backſide of the muſcl 

— langle, and the other, — that next rk any 

what anatomiſts cal 4e, with the two gaſtrocnemii, form 

8 t 
D, or | 

801 r 2 SOLEN-gooſe, m zoology. See the article 
" | | N 

ans, he ten uc ane the name of a genus of 

of one leaf N which are theſe. The flower con- 

end ia of a rotated form, and divided into 


in the manner of = Piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed 


by writers to the night. ſbades, and plants of ſeveral genera, 
allied to thoſe, and bearing large fruits. See the atticles 
MELONGENA and LyCoPERSICON. 7 

SoLANUM ſomniferum, ſleepy nigbt- bade, a name given by 
| Caſpar Bauhine, and ſome others, to a ſpecies of winter- 


cherry, the whorled alkekengi with ſmall fruit. See the 


article ALKEKENGI., | 
SOLAR (Cycl.)-—-SOLAR comet. See the article Discus. 


:  T[SOLATRUM, in botany, a name given by many authors 
O, in the materia medica, a name uſed by ſome au- | 


to the common night-ſhade. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
SOLDANELLA, ſea bind-weed,' in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe, The 
flower conſiſts of one leaf, formed into the ſhape of a bell, 
and jagged or fimbriated at the edges in moſt ſpecies ; from 
the cup of this flower riſes a' piſtil, which perforates the 
bottom of the flower, and is fixed like a nail to its hinder 
part; this afterwards ripens into a cylindric fruit, which 
opens at the top, and is filled with ſeeds fixed to a pla- 
centa. \ | : 
There are only three known ſpecies of this plant. 1. The 
common round-leaved kind. 2. The white-flowered round- 
leaved Alpine kind. 3. The Alpine kind with leſs rounded 
leaves. Tourn. Inſt. p. 82. 7 
In the Linnæan ne of botany, the characters of this 


genus are theſe. The cup is an ere& perianthum, divided 
into five pointed ſegments, and remaining when the flower 


is fallen. The flower conſiſts of one petal, in the ſhape of 
a bell, widening by degrees to the mouth, where it is notch- 
ed and jagged. ſtamina are five tapering filaments. 
The antherz are ſimple. The germen of the piſtil is round - 
iſh. The ſtyle is ſlender, of the length of the flower, and 
remains when that is fallen. The ſtigma is obtuſe. The 
fruit is an oblong eylindric capſule, obliquely ſtriated, con- 
taining only one cell, opening, and having ten indenti 
on the top. The ſeeds are very numerous, extremely 
and pointed, and their receptacle is columnar in figure, and 
looſe. Limæi Gen. Plant. p. 6646. 
SOLDANELLA is alſo a name very im 
authors to ſome of the proper and ine ſpecies of bind- 
weeds; as the purging: ſea- bind - with roundiſh leaves 
and purpliſh flowers, the great Italian ſea-bind-weeds with 
ſinuated leaves, and the common round-leaved ſea kind. See 
the article Couvol vu us. | ws: 
SOLDER (Cycl.)—Silver-Sol Daa. Though ſpelter ſolder be 
much cheaper than fikver-ſolder,' yet workmen in 


- and finall nail to the middle part of the flower 
Sorrr. Vol. I 10 i 4 


Toundiſh ar oval. berry,. or foe | 


man 
the latter. And Mr. Boyle * informs us, that 
to uo - oor 


much to 
endanger 


The ſpecies of ſolanum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
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than the firſt made uſe of. 


2 l. 


* ehlanger che melting of the delicate parts of the work to | : 
be ſoldered ; and if well made, this filver-ſalder:will le even 


upon the ordinary kind itſelf; and ſo fill up thoſe little ca- 
vities, chat may chance to be left in the firſt operation, 
which is not eaſily done without 7 more eaſily fuſible 

orks Abridged, Vol. I. 


SOLDIDO, a name given to the tamoato. See TAMOAT0O. 


SOLDIER (Cycl.)—The profits attending the profeſſion of a 
1 ſoldier, among the Romans, were very conſiderable. 1. Booty 
and. plunder, with which they i frequently returned home 


loaded, eſpecially after taking any cities or towns; for theſe 
were generally. given up to be plundered. 2. The ſubdued 
countries, which were often divided among the ſoldiers. 
3. Their pay. 4. Cloaths. 5. Proviſions. 6. Farms and 
Houſes in provinces were alſo given them. 7. Many privi- 
leges and immunities, as that none could touch his goods 
in his abſence in the camp. 8. Legacies, which the em- 
perors left to be diſtributed among them. 9. Donatives. 
10. Promotions to military honours lay open to every brave 
man, though of the meaneſt birth. Pitiſc. in vocG. 
SOLEZ, among the Romans, were a kind of ſandals or 
flippers, which covered only the ſole of the feet, and were 
bound on with thongs of leather; inſtead of which the wo- 
men, and effeminate perſons of the other ſex, tied them on 
with purple- coloured ribbands, or ſuch as were variouſly 
adorned with gold and ſilver. Pitiſc. in vor.. 


SOLEN, the razor-fi/h, in natural hiſtory, the name of a4 


5 1 of ſhell-fiſh, the characters of which are theſe. They 


© have bivalve ſhells with an oblong body, and are open at 


both ends. They are | uſually, ftrait, but in ſome ſpecies 
cerooked. It had its name ſolen from the Greek, in which 
language that word expreſſes a pipe or tube; this fiſh, when 
the ſhells are cloſed, very aptly reſembling a tube. The 
Latin writers have called it anguis, from its reſemblance in 
Colour and conſiſtence to the human nail. The common 
people, in many parts of France, call it coutelier, and in 
Fly it is commonly called cannolichro, THT 
* Rondeletius obſerves that there are, among the ſolens of the 
- ſame ſpecies, males and females, which are eafily diſtin- 
guiſhable from one another; and that the females are larger, 
- have no variegations on the ſhells, and are much better 
- taſted than the males. Rumphius has deſcribed a very re- 
- 'markable ſpecies. of ſolen, which always remains. buried in 
fand, and which. is not properly a bivalve, conſiſting only 
of one piece, though of the ſhape of the ſolen ; he calls this 
ſolen arenarius. Lifter has called the crooked ſpecies ſalenes 
- curvi, and ſome call them the N ſolens. 7 5 
We have ſeveral. ſpecies of the trait! ſolens, though but fe 
of the crooked ones. Of the firſt kind are, 1. the common 


'Y 


white ſolen. 2. The red American ſolen. 3. The variegated | 


ſolen. 4. The zoned ſolen, called the onyx-ſhell. 5. The 


- brown . ſolen. 6. The large duſky ſolen. 7. The unguis, 


properly ſo called. This exactly, in texture and appearance, 
reſembles the human nail. 8. The op cw called dactylus 
by the antients. 9. The flute or pipe ſolen. 10. The reed 
' folen. 11. The long brown ſelen with a thick black muſcle 
at the cardo. See Tab. of Shells, No 23. 


Of the crooked ſolens the following two are the only known | 


| ſpecies. 1. The ſcymitar ſolen. 2. The ſolen arenarius, al- 
ways found in ſand. (4. | 


The ſhell. of this fiſh is compoſed of two pieces, which | 
are the two halves of a hollow cylinder with an elliptic | 
| baſe, divided in a longitudinal direction. Theſe two pieces | 
- are. faſtened together near one end by a ligament, like that | 

which joins the ſhells of the muſcle or the oiſter. From | 


the place where this ligament is fixed, quite to the other 


end of the ſhell, there is a membrane faſtened to each edge 


of the ſhells; and this encreaſes in breadth in proportion 

to its diſtance from the place of its origin; ſo that viewed 
. externally, it forms a ſort of iſoſceles triangle, the baſe of 
Which has about two lines in breadth. The colour and 


9 
— 


-ance of a piece of parchment; it has a conſiderable ſpring in 


it, and ſerves on oecaſion to open, or draw together the 


two ſides of the ſhell. inch 40] | 17 8 
There is another membrane, of the fame kind with this, 


faſtened to the other fide of the fiſh, there adhering to each 
ſhell, but this is of an equal breadth all the way down: this | 

ſhell, When}, 
the ſolen ſhuts its ſhell, it folds itſelf into ſeveral longitudinal“ 
wrinkles, which open again when the ſides of the ſhells | 


ſerves alſo to ſhut or open the edges of the 


% 


c ſeparate. 


always ſecured, and is no more expoſed to fight at one time 


than at another, and there is no part where the fiſh can be 


ſeen but at the ends. 


This fiſh lives in the ſand on the ſea-ſhore, where. it buries | 
itſelf often a foot and a half, or two feet deep; the length | 
of the ſhell is, at this time, nearly in a vertical poſition, 


and the fiſh has a power of raiſing itſelf at pleaſure up to the 
ſurface; and ſinking down again, while the ſhell remains all 


1 


conſiſtence of this membrane give it very much the appear- | 


animals do on dry ground; but this 


Rea | 1 TR ; | | down half the length of its ſhell, or thereabouts, ” 
Hence it is to be obſerved, that though this ſhell has a| 


power of opening and ſhutting, yet the body of the fiſh- is | When it has occhſion to aſcend out of its hole, the © 


date dime buried, in ite place. Almoſt all her animals have 
an horizontal motion, and the ſhell-fiſh of 


the ſea crawl' 


\ 


H * * 


dong upon its bottom under. water, as the common Band 
nals do creature's progreſt 
motion is only vertical, and that confined to a rk. ork 


compaſs, all that it is able to do for itſelf, being only to raiſe 


Itſelf higher or lower, and fink deeper or fiſe higher i 
utmoſt, as re that muſt occaſion its deſtrug;. 


on. W here theſe 11-fiſh! are buried in the ſand, there i; 
a hole reaching from every one of them to the ſurface, b 


means of which they have a free communication with th 
water: theſe holes generally are placed in great numbers hen 
one another, and are eaſily diſtinguiſhed at a time when the 
tide has left the ſhore uncovered. 'They are not round 
but oblong, and ſomewhat reſemble the ke 2 lock. 


| | reſe; hole of a loc 
but that they have a:iroundnefs at each — whereas * 


uſually is roundedl only at one. When the winds are . 
' lent, rh blow «the fin | 8 hike 
© otherwiſe, whenevet there are any of theſe fiſh, they are ea. 
ſily difcovered; ' When the ſea is down, theſe "fiſh! uſually 
run geep into the ſand, and to bring them up, the common 
_ cuſtom is to throw a little ſalt into the holes, on which the 


d about; and ftop up cheſe holes, 


fiſn raiſes itſelf, and in a ſeu/ minutes appears at the mouth 
of its hole“. When half the ſniell is diſcovered, the fiſher- 
man has nothing more to do than to take hold of it with 
his fingers and draw it out, but he muſt be cautious not to 
loſe the occaſion; for the creature does not continue a mo- 


ment in that ſtate, and if by any means the fiſherman hz; 


touched it, and let it ſlip away, it is gone for ever, fof it 
will not be decoyed again out of its hole by ſalt; fo thi 
there is then no way of getting it but by digging under it, 


and throwing it up with the ſand. This fiſh has two pipes 
each compoſed of four or five rings or portions of a-hollow 


cylinder, of unequal lengths, joined one to another, and te 
places where they join are marked by a number of fine 
ſtreaks or rays. Now the reaſon why the ſalt makes thef 
creatures come up out of their holes, is, that it gives then 
violent pain, and even corrodes theſe pipes + this is ſome- 
what ſtrange, as the creature is nouriſhed by means of lit 


water; but it is very evident, in" that if à little falt be 


ſtrewed upon theſe pipes in a fiſh taken out of its habitation 
it will corrode the joinings of the rings, and often male 
one or more joints drop off: the ereature, to avoid thi 
miſchief, ariſes out of its hole, and throws-off the ſalt, and 
then retires back again. The uſe of theſe - pipes to the ani- 
mal, is the ſame with that of many other pipes of a like 


kind in other ſhell-fiſh, they all ſerve to take in water; 


they are only a continuation of the outer membrane of the 
fiſh, and ſerve indifferently for the taking in and thrown 
out the water, one receiving, and the other diſcharging it 
and either anſwering equally well to their purpoſe. ' 

When one of theſe fiſh is taken out of its hole, and lid 
upon the ſand, if any thing touches it, it immediately gets i 
order for its progreſſive motion. It throws out a long q- 
lindric part, of half the length of the ſhell, and of the ſhe 
of a clapper of a bell; this Is ſufpended to the middle of tir 
animal by a ligament, but in all other parts it is looſe; ti 
ſerves as a leg to the creature: as it lies upon the ſand, 


extends this about an inch from the end of the ſhell, t 


changes its cylindric figure to a flat one, which terminates 
in a point, flat and ſharp at the edges; with this it opens ib 
paſſage into the ſand. When the opening is made, it * 
tends this part ſtill farther, and buries it deeper, and ai 
this bends it back again in ſuch a manner, that its pot 


turns up towards the ſhell ; thus it gives this part 2 9" 


of a hook, and by this hook it draws its whole body d 
ſhell down. In this attempt it brings the edges of the ſhel 
every where cloſe together, and inflead of lying flat 1” 
the ſand, it now by degrees gets into a vertical poſition 
and then there remains nothing to do, but to draw it deep 


into the ſand. To effect this, it now again extends it lr 
Which it eaſily paſſes into the ſand in its flatted ſhape, al 


when it has thus pierced to its utmoſt length, the creatule 
inflates, and extends it by degrees to the ſize of the ſhe! 


and to a round or cylindric figure; the conſequenc 


which is, that there is now a hole made of the bF 0 


e a cn Ob 
the ſhell, and equal to its diameter, into which 1 — 


h bold 
to 


| ing 
and the creature, at every movement of this kind, * 
ſoon plunged as deep as its occaſions require. 19 


. 3 
ſerves for that purpoſe; nothing more being required t pl 
the putting out the end of the leg, fwelling it,“ 
thruſting itſelf up to the length of that leg; then 1. ting i 
ir into the ſhell again, and thruſting out, and inte fe 
end for a ſecond movement of the ſame kind. The of be 
tions may be all perceived in the creature when 00 if hel 
ſand, particularly that by which it burics itſelf; "or 


up in the fingers, it thruſts out the leg, _ ep?” 
the motions as-if in the ſand, making à fruitlefb 4 


L 


fave itſelf in its old way. Mem. Acad. Par. 17t2. Ste the 
article DACTYLUS. 


Klein, and ſome others, have given the name ſolen to theſ 


| ſpecies of tubuli marini. 
Then is. derived from the Greek, TW, tubulus. Of 
theſe there are ſeveral genera, diſtinguiſhed by their proper 
— lirnorum, the wood tubule. This is a zubulus ma- 
rinus, or ſhelly caſe of a ſea-worm, of a white colour, not 
cut, of the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, more or leſs, and very 
irregularly bent and contorted. 


2. Solen arenarius, the ſand, tubule. This is defined to be 


a tubulus marinus, in form of a very long tube, which is 
thick, jointed, and gradually tapering from one end to the 
. - dther, and divided into new pipes of the ſame kind. Klein, 
- de Tub. Mar. p. 12. 68 75 ed 

3. The ſolen anguinus, or ſake tubule. This is defined to 
de a tubulus marinus, which is variouſly bent and waved, in 
the manner of a ſnake. Of theſe there are ſeveral ſubdiviſi- 
ons; ſome are ſmooth, and terminate in a beautifully twiſted 
end; others are variouſly and very elegantly folded, and 


others are of a triangular form, and are triangular tubes | 


terminated. at one end with a number of ſlight obtuſe 
notches or teeth, as they are called by ſome; and finally, 
ſome are found with a fiſſure running down their whole 
length, and regularly marking the middle of all their ſnail- 
like volutions. Klein, de Tub. p. 3. 5 1 
4. The ſolen vermicularis, or worm rubule. Theſe are di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the others b N. very long, and folded 
like our large earth- worms. Of theſe alſo there are ſeveral 
kinds; ſome deſeribed by Rondeletius, Johnſon, and other 
authors, under the name of worms hiding themſelves in 
tubes, vermes in tubulis deliteſcentes. Theſe are of a cylindric 
figure, white, rough on the outſide, but very ſmooth with- 
in, and are ſometimes perfectly ſtrait, ſometimes crooked 
and folded. Within theſe ſhells the exuviæ of the animal- 
inhabitant may be often diſtinguiſhed. Klein, de Tub. p. 4. 

Others of theſe are of an angular figure, often trigonal, 
and not unfrequently theſe are found twiſted into beautiful 

ſpiral lines. | | 5 

Others, from their ſimilitude to the inteſtines of ſmall fiſh, 
have been called viſcera piſcium by authors. Theſe are uſu- 
ally ſomewhat rough, .and lie hid in the mud, under and 


among the rocks: they are commonly of an earth. colour, | 


or duſky brown, | 
Others are fo tough and ſoft as to be flexile ; theſe reſemble 
an earth- worm, or the gut of ſome ſmall animal in form, 
and are of a rough ſandy conſtruction, and often are found 
above a foot long. N e 
Others are ſmall, lightly ſtriated, or cancellated, and uſu- 
ally of a reddiſh colour; and finally, others are very ſmall, 
perfectly white, and often turned like a nautilus: theſe are 
very common on almoſt all marine bodies, being ſometimes 
_ exon. to the leaves of the ſea-fucuſes, often to 
Fred wy 3 kinds, and very frequently to the claws of 


5. The ſolen corallorum, or coral tubule. This is a very 


capacious tubule, reſembling parts of the thicker and larger | 


mags whether empty or ſtuffed ; and are at one-end af- 
_ to the rocks, particularly to thoſe on which: the corals 

are tound, and open at the other. Of theſe there are two 
e op kinds, the one ſmooth, the other corrugated or 
wrinkled. Of the ſmooth ones ſome reſemble a boot in fi- 
gure, and have been called ocreati, and boot-ſhells; others 


are low and vaulted, and reſemble the hollow of an oven ; 


theſe alſo, for this caſe, have been called chibaniformes. | 


Klein, de Tub. p. 


$0 
NE, ſom ms or tubule reſembling in figure the 


bule, much reſembling j fi e 
ins name, Ie freqah 9 * gure the part from which it has 
b us lower end there ſtands out a ſort of ſiphunculu 
8, which 
3 Liſter has deſeribed this —.— the name of 
7 The Klein, de Tub, p. 6. 57 1 
om check or brittle tubule. This is diſtinguiſhed 
only of * 80 70 its fragility, being compoſed, in a manner, 
N Os 5 _ and always falling to pieces with a flight 
outſide, 3 e ſome are of a finger's length, rough on the 
mooth within, ſlender, and uſually found full 


of water . > 
tion, but 1 ng a great deal of fand in their compoſi- 
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This is a large, white, and ſmooth tu- | 


embles a ſort of thick root, and 


» % % 
0 


High- ſeled, called in French oe combi, is ſaid of à horſe 
whoſe ſole is round underneath; ſo that it is higher than the 
hoof, and oftentimes makes the horſe halt, and hinders the 
ſhoeing of him, unleſs the ſhoe be vaulted: 5 7 

SOLEA, the ſcal.-fib, a well known fiſhz. and much eſteemed 
at table. BY Tukur | 
It is diſtinguiſhed from the fiſh of the plaiſe-kind, in that 


it is of a longer and narrower ſhape, Its upper part is 


of a blackiſh grey, its under, or belly, white. It is covered 
with ſmall ſcales, armed at their extremities with a ſort of 
ſhort prickles. The fins that ſurround the body are all in- 


and covered with a looſe ſkin. The pupils are of a fine 
bright green. It is a firmer fiſh, by much, than the plaiſe. 
It is common in the Mediterranean, Engliſh, and German 
| ſeas. MWillugbby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 100. | 
SOLFEGGIAMENTO, in the Italian muſic, compoſitions; 
of which the ſyllable ut, or do, re, mi, fa, &c; are the ſub- 
jet. See SOLFEGGIARE. We 
SOLFEGGIARE, SOLFIZARE; Or SOLMIZARE, in the Ita- 
lian muſic, is the uſing the ſyllables do, re, mi; fa, &c. in 
learning to ſing, otherwiſe called /olfaing, See the article 
SOLFAING, Cycl. 


From this muſicians have made what is called a ſolfeggia- | 


mento, which properly intimates no more than the practice 
abovementioned ; but the name is more particularly applied 
to certain compoſitions, be they fugues, or others, of which 
theſe ſyllables are the ſubject. Several very fine pieces of 
this kind are extant. Broeſſard. | | 
SOLFIZARE, in the Italian muſic, See the article Sol- 
FEGGIARE, K 
SOLID body in geometry, that which has three dimenſions, 
length, breadth, and thickneſs. Oxan. Dict. Math. p. 117. 
olf, Eleni. Geom. ſect. 421. rg 7 
Such are priſms, cubes, ſpheres, parallelopipeds, cylinders; 
cones, pyramids, &c. Wolf, lib. cit. cap. 2. p. 1860. See 
each under its proper article, PRisM, CUBE, CYLINDER, 
Sc. Cycl, be. 
For the ratio of geomettical ſolids, all priſms, parallelopi- 
peds, cylinders, pyramids, and cones, are 'in a compound 
ratio of their baſes and altitudes: fo that if the baſes. be 
equal, they ate in the ſimple ratio of the altitudes; or, if 
the altitudes be equal, of the baſes. * And as the baſes of cy- 
linders and cones are circles, and circles are in the duplicate 
ratio of their diameters, it follows that all cones and cylin- 
ders are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of their 
altitudes, and the duplicate one of thejr diameters. Mol; 
Elem. Geom. ſect. 510, ſeq. Ejuſd. Elem. Anal. ſect; 106. 
Regular SOLID, See the Cyelopædia. 111 
Irregular Sol ip, a ſolid which is not terminated, or contained 
under equal and ſimilar ſurfaces. Wolf, lib. cit. ſect. 428. 
Ozan. Dict. Math. p. 120. Hine? 205 71: 1121 
The ſolidity of a regular body is eaſily found from principles 
of geometry e; for that of irregular bodies, mechanical me- 
thods are uſed : one is by putting the body in a hollow pa- 
rallelopiped, and filling up the remaining ſpace with water 
or ſand; then taking out the body, and obſerving the heighth 
to which the water or fand riſc alone . This gives us a 
parallelopiped, equal to the given body, whoſe ſolidity is 
eaſily found. —[*© Wolf, lib. cit. ſect. 497. Ibid. ſect. 498. 
See the article PARALLEL O IP EB. | 
SOL1D root, among botaniſts, expreſſes the whole root to be 
one uniform lump of matter, See the article RooT. 
SOLEIL de mer, in zoology, a name given by the French 
writers, and by Rondeletius, to a peculiar ſpecies of ſtar- 
fiſh, of a ſmall ſize, the legs of which reſemble very much 
the tails of lizards, and are very brittle. | EIN 
Geſner deſcribes alſo a ſpecies under the name of the ſea- 
moon, luna marina, which he ſays is remarkably fragile, 
and which, from what elſe he has Cid of it in its deſcription, 
appears alſo to be the ſame ereature. The great character, 
however, of the creature's legs reſembling, both in colour 
and figure, the end of the common brown land- newt's tail, 
is ſo expreſſive, that it cannot but be always known by 


it, 9 | 
Theſe rays are ſo extremely friable, that it is ſcatce poſſible 
to touch them without their breaking, and they are not be- 
ſet with points in the manner of the common rays of the 
creatures of this kind: their upper ſurface is rounded, and 
covered with a ſort of circular ſcales ; the under ſurface is, 
in the ſame manner, covered with ſcales, but it is flat: theſe 
| ſcales alſo differ in figures being only ſegments of circles, 
whereas the others are compleat rings; thoſe on the under- 
ſide are beautifally arranged, in an alternate order, of two 
and one all the way along the rays, 4 
The other rays of ftar-fiſhes being furniſhed with many 
hundred legs, and theſe wanting them entirely, it follows, 


clined from the head toward the tail. The eyes are ſmall, 


— 


that in this ſpecies the rays themſelves muſt ſupply the place | 


of legs, and aſſiſt the creature in walking; and thence its 
manner of walking muſt neceſſarily be different ſrom that 
of any other kind. Theſe rays are five in number, and are 
' inſerted” very near the mouth of the creature, which is al- 
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even in their paſſage, one or more of their 


It is alſo 
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SOL 


the animal, is of a roundiſh figure; the diameter of it is 


about a third part of the length of the rays; its under ſur- 


face is flat, and its upper convex; and it is covered, both 


above and below, with ſcales, but they are arranged in dif- 
- ferent manners. At the inſertion of each of the rays, there 


is placed a triangular membrane, terminating in a ſharp | 
point; and theſe membranes only appear, when. the crea- 


ture is immerſed in water, and moves itſelf about. | 
The common habitation of the  ſea-ſtars, on the rough 
ſhores of the ſea, is no place for theſe tender creatures, every 
daſh of a wave erg a ſtone, if they were in the way, 
would break off their 


limbs y they have the caution, there- 
fore, to fix their reſidence only in calm places, and where 
the ſhore is covered entirely with a deep ſmooth ſand. They 


are often buried in the ſand, and often, when the water | 


has forſaken them, are feen walking flowly on the ſhore; 


and in this caſe they uſe their rays as fo many legs. As they 
divide the body of the fiſh into equal- parts, there is no ray 


before or behind any where, ſo that the ereature goes with 


2 equal eaſe, to any fide that it likes. The beſt motion they 
are able to make is, however, very ſlow, and the ground 
on which they march ought to be very even; for if they at- 


tempt to haſten their -pace, or if they find any thing un- 
| s uſually 
breaks; and this is the reaſon why this ſpecies is ſeldom 
found with its rays perfect. They never bury themſelves 
deep in the fand, but juſt get under it, ſo as to be covered; 
and this they do by advancing two of the rays. together, 
and burrowing carefully with them, and then following them 
with the reſt of the rays and the body. Mem. Acad. Par. 
1 | 


SOLIFUGA, in natural hiſtory, See Sot1PUGA. 
SOLIPUGA, in natural hiſtory, | 


that. name given by the 
Romans to a ſmall venomous inſe&t of the ſpider- kind, 


called by the Greeks heliocentros, both words ſignifying an | 


animal which ſtings moſt in the country and ſeaſons where 
the ſun is moſt hot. ; 55 
Solinus makes this creature peculiar to Sardinia; but this is 
contrary to all the accounts given us by the antients. Pliny 
tells us of its being common in Ethiopia, and that in ſome 
places there the inhabitants had been all killed by the ſerpents 


* 


and ſolipuge ; and Lucan gives the hiſtory of it among the 


- poiſonous reptiles of Africa. 8 
- Almoſt all the hot countries produce this venomous little 


creature. It lies under the ſand, to ſeize other inſects as 


they go by; and if it can meet with any uncovered part of 
à man, will bite jm, and the wound will prove very pain- 

and envenomed. It is faid that the bite is abſolutely 
mortal, but probably this is not true. Solinus writes the 
word ſalifuga, and fo do many others, erroneouſly deriving 


che name from its flying from the ſun's rays, and burying 


itſelf in the ſand. 1 3 
Pliny ſays that it was an ant of the ſhape of a ſmall ſpider, 


but his accounts of this kind are too confuſed to be much 


d on. Some of the old commentators wander yet 
farther from the truth, and call it a kind of fly; but the de- 
ſeriptions of it, by thoſe moſt to be truſted, make it a 


ſpider, and it ſeems to be that called by Ariſtotle phalangium | 


defticum, the deadly ſpider, It is plain that even Pliny, in 
ſome part of his works, has unde the creature to be 


this phalangium; for where he has tranſlated the old Greek | 


writers on the ſubject of the phalangium, he has very fre- 
uently rendered the word not phalangium, but ſalipuga : 
ſo that it is wonderful he ſhould, in other places, treat of 
the phalangium, without any mention of the Fe: a, and 
of the ſalipiupa, in a different part, as not at al 


. tranſcribed his accounts from different authors; fo that he 
. ſometimes forgot what he had before written on the ſame 
ſubject under a different name. 


> 


. . preſs that a piece is to be played in a mournful manner, fit to 


_ enforce grief upon the hearer ; at other times, that it ought 


to be done carefully and with exactneſs. Brofſard. - 

SOLMIZ ARE, in the Italian muſic. See So.rtEGGrane. 

SOLO, in the Italian muſic, is frequently uſed in pieces con- 
» to mark thofe. that are to perform 


fiſting of ſeveral p 
alone; as ffauto ſolo, violins, ſolo. 


man flute, or 
Coralli's ſalos, Geminiani s ſolos, &. | 
- When two, or three parts, play or ſing ſeparately from the 
grand chorus, they are called A 47 fob, a zZre ſol, &c. 


Solo is ſometimes denoted 8, 


SOLOMON's:ſeal, a plant, called by authors pohgenatum. See 


the article PoLYGONATUM, 
name for ſulphur. - 
- erciſe of the quoit Was 


allied to the | 
phalangium. It appears from this, and a great many like | 
_ * . things, that Pliny wrote his book at different times, and | 


for ſonatas compoſed for one violin, one Ger- 
er inſtrument, and a baſs: thus we fay, | 


— 


| 
; 


— 


| 


| 


2 


þ 


* 
* 
: 
* 


SOLSEQUIUM, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers as a | 


1 
* 


[ 
; 


* SOLLECITO, in the Italian muſic, is ſometimes uſed to ex. 


SOLUTION. 


ö 


SOLOS, „, in antiquity, an inſtrument with which the ex- 


ſfoluble in the aqua fortis claſs, but Mr. Homb 


ſilver in aqua fortis; and Mr. Hom 


This phlegm of aqua regia is pellucid, and colourleſs as Wit 
before it 


and turbid, and differs much from a clear ſolution. 


SOL 


of a ſpherical k re, and the difcus broad. Pott 
Græc. Tom. "+ 443 ; > aca 
SOLVENTS (Cyd.)—Among the ſeveral liquors, which are 


called ſolvents of the metals, there are ſome whi ive}, 
Erol them, others which diſſolve only a part 2 hey 
Common water is the moſt general of all ſolvents; it dif 
ſolves all metals by attrition alone. Mercury does not eaſt 
diſſolve iron, but it readily enough diſſolves all other m 

tals. Acids in general alſo diſſolve them all; but theſe acid 
being of different natures, fome of them diſſolve ſome =g 
ticular metals, and do not touch the reſt. The er 
diviſion of the acid ſoluents is into two kinds, thoſe of 1h 
nature of aqua fortis, and thoſe of the nature of aqua rg 


The laſt are either the ſpirit of ſea-ſalt alone, or any of the 


other acids, with the addition of ſea-ſalt, or its diſtilled 
ſpirit ; and the firſt are ſpirit of nitre, and all other mixed 
menſtruums, in which fpirit of nitre makes a part, provide 
there be no ſpirit: of ſea-ſalt, or of that ſalt in ſubſtance in 
them. There is alſo a third claſs, beſide theſe, of what are 
called the fimple acids; theſe are ſuch acid liquors as contain 
neither nitre nor fea-falt, nor any preparation of them: 
and of theſe ſome are obtained from the animal, ſome from 
the vegetable, and ſome from the mineral kingdom, 


All the ſolvents of the aqua regia claſs diſſolve gold, without 


diflotving filver, and all thoſe of the aqua fortis claſs diflolre 
filver, without touching gold: but the other acid ſpirits 
and the aquz regales, and aquæ fortes, all equally diſſolve the 


leſſer metals, if made of a proper degree of ſtrength for 


each metal. It was long ſuppoſed, that mercury was only 

| | C | | erg has proved 
that the aquæ regales will alſo diſſolve it; and the ſame ac. 
curate chemiſt has alſo advanced another fact, which mor: 
than this contradicts the received opinions: this is, that ſilier 
is alſo ſoluble in aqua regia, if proper circumſtances are ob- 
ſerved. The occaſion of his advancing this, was the folloy- 
ing obſervation. He often made his aqua regia, by difiilling 
together two parts of ſalt- petre, three parts of vitriol, an 


five parts of ſea-falt ; in the diſtillation he uſed to ſeparate = 


the phlegm which roſe firſt, and keep it in a vial by itfel, 
and the ſpirit that followed in another.. PR 


One day el ſome gold to diſſolve, he by * | 
down the vial which contained the phlegm of the aqua regi, 


inſtead of that which contained the ſtrong ſpirit ; he poured 


on a quantity of this phlegm to the gold, and ſet it in 2 
proper heat for two hours, when taking it out, the liquor 
was found to be tinged yellow, but the gold was not di 
folved. Not recollecting the miſtake, he ſuppoſed he hal 
taken aqua fortis inſtead of the aqua regia, and taking out 


the gold he weighed it, and found it had not loſt a grain 


On this he put in a piece of ſilver to the liquor, and placing 
it again in the ſame heat, this metal was ſoon diſſolved into 
a fort of black mud. In this folution there appeared no- 
thing of that ebullition, which always attends the diffolving 

— ſurpriſed at this 
was for N the operation; when pouring the liquo! 
upon ſome freſh ſilver, it did not appear to Tive it at all: 
in enquiring into the cauſe of this, he found that the liquor 


he had taken was not aqua fortis, but the phlegm of 0 
| Ude 


regia. On this the event ſeemed much more remas 

than before, and he repeated the proceſs ſeveral times, 
always with the ſame ſucceſs ; but trying ir a year aſtet 
wards, he found the event exactly contrary, the ſame liquor 
then diſſolving gold, and not touching filver : after ti 
onaking ſome of the phlegm afreſh, he found it would dF 
ſolve ſilver, and not gold, as in the firſt experiment; 

this, when it had been kept a year, again changed its n- 
ture, and would then diſſolve gold, and not filver. So th 
from, the whole, there appear three neceſſary circumftancs 


| for the making aqua regia diſſolve flyer ; the firſt, thit i 


be very weak; the ſecond, that it have before had gold i 
it; and the third, that it be freſh diſtilled. 


| been poured upon the gold; after this it be 
comes lightly tinged with yellow, and when after this it 
powered upon the ſilver, it becomes as black as ink. 
ſolution of ſilver, in this menſtruum, is very different from 
that in aqua fortis ; in the laſt it is made with great ebul 
lition, and the ſolution, when perfected, is limpid as water 
in the other there is no ebullition, and the ſolution 2 10 
rather a diſunion, of the parts, for the whole becomes b 


Acad. Par. 17 
date 


haave has ſummed up the doctrine of chemical 


r. 0 1 ng N 
ing, ſeparating, but not by fermenting, ot by putre we 


to be L from. the diſcus, becauſe that was of | [iming, mixi ating, and e promot 
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SOL 


4. With the affiſtance of air, by fermenting, putrifying. 


agitating) exciting, and adding other parts capable of diſ- 
ſolving. 1 | 


With fermented ſpirits, by diluting, infuſing, boiling, di- | 


illi ixing, and making oils thinner. _ 3 
* Alkaline falts, by calcining, torrefying, burning, 
melting, mixing, and ſeparating, according to the various 


force of a dry fire employed. 


7: By clatile alkaline ſalts, by ſubliming in the dry way, | 
and 


| 1utino, diſtilling, and digeſting in the moiſt way. 
8. Lo bog "alkali le, aſhſted an moved by water and 
„ fire, by digeſting, boiling, diluting, ſeparating, and mix- 
1 * th fixed acid ſalts, as thoſe of alum, ſulphur, and vi- 
triol either ſeparately in a liquid form, or in their calxes, 
by diluting, boiling, diſtilling, gage 7 or in a dry form, 
by calcining, roaſting, burning, and di _ TE 
10. With volatile acid ſalts, by diluting, digeſting, diſtilling, 
inſinuating. | | 
11. With 3 ſalts and ſoaps, by calcining, ſublim- 
ing, diſtilling, and digeſting, either in a dry or a liquid 
ye of with metals, by fuſion and amalgamation. 
This ſeems an accurate and perfect table of the whole work 
of ſolution, and will eaſily be underſtood in every article, on 
recollecting the ſeveral chemical proceſſes. Boerh. Chem. 
Part. 2. p. 338. See MEnSTRUUM, Cycl. and Suppl. 
No phænomenon in nature is more univerſally known, 
than the ſolution of ſalts in common water, but the world 
has not yet attended to all that might be learned from the 
obſervations on it. 5 
Mr. Lemery, who examined into this point with great aſſi- 
duity, has obſerved, 1. That the firſt effect of water upon 
a ſalt, is the reducing it into an inexpreſſibly fine powder. 
2. That it is merely the conſequence of this pulveriſation 
carried greatly farther, that every particle of ſalt which, 
while in larger moleculæ, ſubſided to the bottom of the 


comes capable of being elevated and ſuſpended in the water, 
though in itſelf greatly heavier than that fluid; that while 
in a proper ſtate of ſeparation in this manner, they remain 
imperceptible in all the water, and when by certain acci- 
dents they again approach one another, they form concreti- 
ons like their original ones, and again ſubſide in that fluid, 
in which they floated while in form of this imperceptible 
wder. | TE 
n the ſolutions of ſalts, the ſame author obſerves, that all the 
particles of water do not ſerve to the ſame purpoſe ; ſome 
officiating only in the keeping the ſaline particles ſuſpended, 
others in the keeping them aſunder, and, as barriers, pre- 
venting their reunion. ; : 22 
The I of water, neceſſary to ſuſtain the particles of 
all ſalts in ſolution, is the ſame, but the quantity, required 
to keep thoſe particles from joining again; is different, in 
regard to every ſalt. Hence though a quantity of water, 
equal to the weight of the ſalt, be ſufficient to the ſuſpenſi- 
on of its particles, yet every ſalt requites its own appropri- 


ated quantity of water to keep it in a ſtate of ſolution ; that | 


is, to keep its particles, from cohering together again. In 
ſuch ſalts, the particles of which are _ ſubject to form 
hard concretions, ſuch as the fixed ſalt of tartar, and the 
like, there requires no more water for a ſolution than is ne- 
ceſlary to ſuſpend the particles of the ſalt; but in thoſe which 


borax, and the reſt, 
to act as a barrier. 


15 more the particles of any {alt are diſpoſed to reunite, 
: © more water they require to keep them in a ſtate of /o- 
ution ; and hence follows a very remarkable phznomenon, 


there requires a large quantity beſide 


water: this is known to be poſſi the 0 
„ poſſible, and the reaſon of the 
whole is this, that when a given falt, 1 uiring 4 large 


only to the end — = which in this /olution ſerves 


thrown into it; 


8 o 
, * # 


which do not natural] Boa 
rally. ferment with ther, becauſc 
HED proceſs is difturbed by ſuch © Hemetaad, — 
not n . it, there is à third ſalt formed, which is 
ame with either of che tw N 
of the formation of this Gal 
tallic, or earth | 


water, according to the known laws of hydroſtatics, be- 


readily form ſolid concretions, ſuch as common alt, nitte, | 


which is the ſolution of ſeveral falts ſucceſſively in the ſame 


22 of water. for its ſolution, is diflalved in that water; them; and therefore is ve 

of that, on the preſence of which their natural 

of a particular kind, depends. l meg. ne 

Every alkali ſalt is, as it were, an eſſential ſal, in poet 2 

- compounded; that is, it is the earthy * ſalt, the 
Y 


t aſunder. js. g bas keeping the particles of the 
other 1 HW 8 full liberty to act as water upon an- 


we however, can be only the caſe in regard to -falts | 


— 


— 


— 


> RO 


— 


SOL 


not fermenting with thoſe of the ſalt firſt diſſolved, will re= 
main ſuſpended, and the water which diſſolves them, and 
which in the firſt ſolution ſerved only as an intermedium to 
keep the particles of that ſalt. aſunder, ſerve as well to that 
purpoſe, now they are impregnated with this new ſalt, as 
they did before. 2 5 

The reaſon hitherto given for this phænomenon was, that 
the particles of different ſalts, though ſuſpended in ſuch 
manner in the ſame fluid, that they were every moment 
coming into contact with one another, yet had no tendency 


from nature to cohere; or precipitate one another; but that 
whenever, by future accidents, they ſhould be brought to 


concrete, they would do it ſeparately, each in its own pure 
ſtate; but this reaſon, though true, is an imperfect one. 
In theſe ſucceſſive ſolutions of ſalts in the ſame water, the 
ſecond ſalt produces a remarkable effect, which no body, 
till Mr, Lemery, ſeems to have taken notice of ; which 1s, 
that while this is diſſolved in a liquor, which before ſerved 
as an intermedium to keep the particles of another ſalt 
aſunder, it encreaſes by its whole quantity the quantity of 
that intermedium, and becomes itſelf a ſort of nee ov 
to the particles of the firſt diſſolved ſalt ; and by this means 
the liquor, which had before diſſolved as much as it could 
contain of the firſt ſalt, now becomes able to take up ſome 
more of it, and will, in feality, perfectly diſſolve an addi- 


tional quantity: this was an experiment well known, but 


never underſtood before. | 1 8 

It is well known that ſalt of tartar does not ferment with 
ſalt petre, nor does it take any thing from this ſalt, or at all 
alter by being mixed with it, which is quite different 
from the effect on mixing it, as before obſerved, with alum, 
or ſaccharum ſaturni; on this principle, and on the known 
property of ſalt of tartar being viilolved in a ſmaller 
quantity of water than any other /alt ; or, in other words, 
of water's diſſolving more falt of tartar than cf any other 
ſalt, Mr. Lemery reſolved on the trial, whether water, which 
had already difloived as much nitre as it could contain, 
would not, on the addition of ſalt of tartar, diflolve a larger 
quantity of freſh nitre, than on the addition of ſal armo- 
niac, or any other ſalt: but what appeared very ftrange 
was, that after two days ſtanding of a ſolution of nitre, with 

about a fourth part of the quantity of ſalt of tartar added, 
there was found a white powder at the bottom. Theliquor 
being examined on this, was found to be a lixivium of 
ſalt of tartar, and the powder at the bottom, ſalt petre. 

On adding freſh quantities of ſalt of tartar, new page 


tations were afterwards formed, and, in fine, all the falt 


petre which had been diſſolved was ſeparated. ' The ſalt 


petre being examined, by all trials proved true falt petre, 


as pure and unmixed as when put in; and the liquor being 
evaporated, the ſalt of tartar was found equally pure. Salt 
of tartar tried afterwards in the ſame manner with ſolutions 
of other ſalts, with which it does not raiſe any fermentation, 
was found to have the ſame effect, precipitating all equally 
out of the ſolution; . 85 

In the common precipitations of ſalts, fuch as alum and 
ſugar of lead, by means of an alkali, the alkali ſeizes upon 
the acid of thoſe ſalts, and by that means effects the thing; 
and thetefore itſelf becomes changed into another ſalt, and 
the ptecipitate, tobbed of that acid, is no longer the ſalt it 
was; but merely its baſe : but here the ſalts, both alkali and 
neutral, remain the ſame they were before, both pure and 


unmixed, and the whole proceſs ſeems only one of them 


_— the place of the other. 


; The ſalts which are capable of ſucceſſive /clutions in the ſame 
water, and of remaining ſuſpended together in it, muſt be 


all of the neutral kind; that is, they muſt be ſalts compoſed 


of acids, engaged in ſuch manner in the pores of their baſes, 


as to fill the whole, and leave no void ſpaces for the pene- 


tration of other acids. But this is by no means the caſe 
with ſalt of tartar, which being, wholly ſpunge-like in its 
- ſtructure, readily admits all ſorts of acids, and ferments with 


capable of diveſting other falts 
te, as ſalts 


* 


uch 
acid parts of which have been driven o fire, and when 
there is only ſo much left, as may give the whole a ſaline 


form; for if all the acids were to be driven off, the re- 


mainder would not be an alkali, nor yet a ſalt, but a mere 
ſimple earth; as is the caſe in the caput mortuum of ſpirit 


. | of -nitre diſtilled by a retort, the reſiduum from this diſtilla- 
other fals. 7%, which was the baſe of one of the | 


tion being a mere dead earth, indiſſoluble in water, and al- 
together different from the fixed alkali produced by burning 


the ſame nitre with charcoal. What proves, qi I theſe. 
1 falts div 


alkalis are only the matrix. of the compour eſted 


of theit acids, is, that if ſpirit of nitre be poured upon the 


alkali ſalt of nitre made with charcoal, true nitre is regene · 


rated. Mem; Acad. Par. 1724. i oe PT 
When ſolutions: of falts/ are can the ice ofteri afford; 


very pretty figures; but it is to, be obſerved, that the ſame 
ale dow 2k always give the mn figures. Thie de ae | 
ſolution of verdigreale, Feen by means of ſnow. and to 
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"affords 2 different figure, produced: 
' tural cold of the alr. And the former: ice being thawed, 
and leſt to fteeze-in the ſame vial, did not give the ſame 
figures as at firſt See Boyle's Works: Abridged, Vol. I. 
80 rien, in metallurgy, is diſtinguiſhed into dry and moiſt. 
The dry ſolution is the blending imperceptibly' a ſmall quan- 
''tity of a metal, or mineral, with a very large one of fome 
© other body, dry,” hard; and not fluid when cold. The moiſt 
© felution is the diftributirig- a body through the very minuteſt 
parts of an aqueous, or in great part aqueous fluid, in ſuch 
manner, that both may turiF into a- fluid, to appearance, 
| eneous, which goes through. all filters, without being 
detained or ſeparated. by them, and. the ſmalleſt part of which 
Contains in it a proportionable quantity of both the men- 
ſtruum or diſſolvent, and of the diſſolved body. The ſolu- 
tion of gold in aqua regia, and of ſilver in aqua fortis, as 
alſo that of any of the ſalts in water, are ſolutions of this 
kind. Cramer's Art of Aſaying, p. 194+ 
In the making the ſeveral metallic ſolutions,, for the 


neceſſary pr in chemiſtry, the operator is ſub- 
ject to great danger in his health, from the noxious va- 


pours. 


viated by any, in a rational way, till Mr. Geoffroy, 
. - Whoſe experiments ſubjected him greatly to the miſchief, 
employed his thoughts for his own ſake, as well as that of 
the world in general, to the effectual preventing it. 
The diſſolutions of the metals, in the corroſive acid ſpirits, 
are thoſe which ſend out the moſt copious and moſt dan- 
gerous vapours. The exhalations of quickſilver, of anti- 
mony, and of lead and copper, are all in themſelves greatly 
h „ as well as the fiery vapours of ſpirit of nitre, ſea- 
falt, or vitriol; and if either of theſe is ſingly ſo, how per- 
nicious muſt they need be in thoſe caſes, where two of them 


are joined together in ſuch a manner, as that this union 
| ſends up- infinitely- more vapours than would otherwiſe ariſe ? | 
in this caſe, the utmoſt care is neceſſary to prevent the 


chemiſt from falling a ſacrifice to his zeal. for his diſco- 
veries. | : SOD 
The common way of avoiding this danger, is by making the 


- falution either abroad in the open air, or in a chimney; but | 
ſometimes theſe cautions cannot be uſed, and under ſome | 
- circumſtances: they are ineffectual. This gave occaſion to 


Mr. Geoffroy to uſe- a method, which he afterwards pro- 


M yore to the public, of ſtopping the riſe of the vapours entirely, | 
or at leaſt of diminiſhing them ſo greatly, that they ſhall | 
be harmleſs and unperceived. All that was neceſſary to this, | 
ſeemed to him to be the contriving to cover the ſurface of 


the fluid with ſome body, capable of retaining thoſe vapours, 


yet not capable of diſturbing the operation of the menſtru- 


um on the metal; and the common expreſſed oils. of fruits, 
_ + as the oil of olives, almonds, or the like, were found capa- 
ble of happily performing this effect; and that particularly, 
as they would 
which ariſe in the conflict. The thing which gave this gen- 
tleman the hint of the diſcovery was, that in the boiling 
of ſugars, honey, or the like ſubſtances, when there is any 
danger of their boiling over the veſſel, the-pouring in a little 
dil ſtops the ſwelling, In the metallic ſolutions it has the 


ſame effect; and that heightened by this good conſequence, | 


that by keeping in the fiery-vapours of the acid, it returns 

them back upon the metal, and by this means does, in effect, 
add greatly to the power of- the menſtruum. 8 

This method of uſing oil has indeed three advantages, 1. The 


preſerving the operator from the injuries from the vapours. 
2. The 4 moderating that * rarefaction which is | 


often of ill conſequence. - And 3. the ſame quantity of the 


- menſtraum; by this means, diſſolves more of the metal. |; 


- The beſt method of making ſolutions with this advantage is 


this: - firſt wet the ſurface of the metal to be diſſolved: with | 
© water, or ſpirit of wine; then pour a little water, or ſpirit|. 


of wine, into the glaſs in which the ſolatien is to be made, 


ther ; then put the metal inte the glaſs, and pour in the oil 
upon it; l of all, pour on the menſtruum: this bein 
- greatly heavier than the oil, will fink to the bottom — 
Work upon the metal, while the oil perfectly covers the 
whole ſurface. There is no need to be exact as to the quan- 
© tity of the oil, but more or leſs is to be uſed, in proportion 


tp the : er or leſs ebullition which the mixture is expected 
The ait-bubbles; which ariſe to the ſurface with great im- 


5 3 in the making of theſe ſolutiont, are. here ſeen to 
break by degrees as they enter the covering of oilʒ and ge- 
- __— quite diffipated before they ariſe to the ſurface-of 
it. The few of them which retain their figure. till they ar- 
rive at the ſurface, there burſt and give a ſſight exhalation ; 
und one may continually ſee the drops of the menſtruum 
falling back again out of the oil into it, after being deſerted 
by the 1 which * — 
1 contra in the common way ing /dlutions, the 
wir- bubbles 28 another up to the ſurface, whete they 
dann a (ore kum which. continually thickens by their 


from what is produced: by the na- 


his has been an accident complained of indeed 
by many, but ſcarce attempted to be remedied or ob- | 


eaſily receive into themſelves the acid ſalts 
SOOT (C) This is an excellent manure, particularly f 


j 


over the top of the veſſel. Theſe: bubbles: of air. ſeem to ho 
formed of ſmall parcels of air extremely condenſed in the 


S. 0 O0 


freſh riſing and ſupporting one another, till it often ries 


pores. of the metal, which, when the particles of it are ſc. 
parated for Fn es find themſelves at: liberty to dilute and 
expand, and; ariſe to the ſurface in their proper form, 
If it be thought neceſſary, in any ſolution, which raiſe, , 
more than ordinary quantity of vapours, to prevent the fy. 
ing off oh that ſmall: quantity which- may eſcape. through the 
oil, there is nothing more neceſſary. than, to pour a lit. 
ſpirit of wine upon the oil; for the agid vapours which pas 
the oil; will then be received. in the ſpirit, and will be dulei. 
fied in it, and inſtead of a diſagreeable odour, will yield only 


a very ſweet and ſafe one. Spirit of; wine alone, uſed ir. 


— os — 
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leaves divided: into numerous 


ſtead of oil, and poured: gently, on the: ſolution, has v 
great effects; inſomuch, that if uſed to the /o/ytrons in ſpirt 
of nitre, which. uſually ſend up very noxious and coarſe. reg 
vapours,, they by this means are made to ſend up only ve 


fine light white ones, and thoſe of a very agreeable ſmell. 
the bubbles raiſed; in. this caſe are very ſmall, and ufa) 


burſt before they arrive at the ſurface of the ſpirit, The 
only objection to this method, is, that the ſpirit of. wine 


ſoon mixes itſelf with the menſtruum, and there are fone 


caſes in which this may be of ill conſequence to the proces 
Mem. Acad, Par. 1719. procels, 


SONCHUS, ſowthiſile, in botany, the name of a genus of 


plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower is of 
the ſemifloſculous kind, being compoſed: of a number of ſe. 
mifloſcules, each ſtanding upon an embryo ſeed, and all con- 
tained in a general cup, which is conſiderably thick, and 
becomes of a conic figure when ripe. The embryos-finaly 
become ſeeds, winged with down, and. affixed to the th: 
lamus. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 13. 

The ſpecies of ſonchus, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, ar 
theſe. 1. The prickly, ſanchus with undivided leaves, 2. The 
prickly ſonchus with leaves jagged, in the manner of thoſe 
of dandelion, 3. The prickly ſonchus with, undivided leaves 
in ſhape reſembling thoſe of the lettuce, or of dipſucus 
4. The Cretic jagged: prickly ſonchus. 5. The great tre 
prickly ſanchus. 6. The great creeping ſonchus, called by 
many the great creeping hawk-weed, 7. Phe ſmooth ſoul 
with broad jagged leaves. 8. The white-flowered- broad. 
leaved jagged: ſmooth» ſanchus. 9, The ſmooth ſonchus with 
fine ſegments. 10. The leſer 


| ſmooth 8 with leſs. jagged leaves. 17. The ſmoctl 


narrow- leaved ſonchus. 12. The narrow-leaved ſea-ſonchu. 


13. The ſmooth ſonchus. with poppy leaves. Tawrn, Inf. 


474 | 
The common ſoruth;/tle- is greatly recommended by author 


as a „ v and attenuant. It is preſcribed, by many d 


the old phyſicians in ſtranguries, and other diſorders of tl 
urinary paſſages; and is ordered externally, in cateplaſns 
in all kind of inflammatians. | 


SON AGE, in our old writers, a tax of forty ſhillings laid 


upon every knights fee, according to Stow, p. 284. Blum, 
Cowel. | 25 


cold lands, which. have been long over-run with moſs; bi 


ſea· coal ſant is much better for this purpoſe than wood 


They uſually allow:forty buſhels to an acre; but ſome las 


* 


* 


H/aud-Soom has been long known. as a 
caſes, but the principles upon which it acted as ſuch wet 
never well: underſtood, till Boerbaave gave a regular 5 
x | |. -tyfis of it. The directions he gives for the proceb 
this will prevent the oil from ſticking to the ſurfaces of ei- |; the 1 at 1 


—— — 


require more. It produces an extremely fine and i! 


graſs, and deſtroys weeds of all kinds. Mortimer Hi 


The chemical analyſis of ſoot ſuews us, that it is compo 


of ſeveral: parts; T. a fetid, oily, bitter ſpirit, . 2. Wt" 


| 1 ſharp volatile alkaline oily ſalt. 4. A ſharp alkali 


oily ſpirit. 5. A fetid black bitter inflammable, and ” 
moſt cauſtic oil, mixed with an oily ſalt. 6. A true ful 
moniac. And 7. a black fixed eartli. op i 
medicine in m 


ea 


: Chooſe tho blackeft- and: drieft- wood-ſoot! from the chit 
- of an oven, here nothing 


is baked but bread, and no 


| burnt but vegetables; gather this in a dry day, and 


it a glaſs: retort almoſt up. to the neck ; clean the per. 
the — and luting on a receiver, give a fire of ah 
and. : degrees, 

of ' tranſparent water will come over wi confiderabi 4 

lence. When no more water will come over, 38 

receiver, and raiſing the fire to a little above tWo n 9 

d | there will th 

alſo comes over with 


— encreaſed, till no more oi this will come. 
a yellow, copious, volatile ſalt will come over, 


B and with a heat of ſuppreſſi 


3 
' 


# 


keep it up equably, a large quant 


en come oven a whitiſh fat liquors, 
great violence, and the fire n 


receiver, and” raiſe the fire to a yet greater qicka) 


over: the ſides of: the ne receiver. When no more 0 al 
ſalt will ariſe, encreaſe the fire to the utmoſt that 2 
| an. there will 1 

oil z when this is all come over, and the . uli 
there will be found in the neck of the retort bes 0d" 
could be-raiſed ue higher, even by that violent s te 
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the retort there remains a black feculent 
| hong * ſurface of which is covered with a white 
ſaline cruſt, which, both in figure, colour, and the ſtruc- 
ture of its firiz,, reſembles the common fal armoniac. If 
the milky liquor be rectified, it affords a. very - penetrating. 


— 


1. fwirit. and ſome ſharp volatile ſalt, ; 
N- taught what the agitation of an open fire can 
move, change, expel, and drive through the air by burn- 
ne > &c{ in the form of ſmoak, then of flame, and laſtly, of 
. Fes and how high it is able to carry them; for a 
chimney is a kind of ſtill- head, converging in an open top, 
and ſoot is often carried up thirty or. forty feet, or more, 
to the top of theſe, and aftet this. a black ſmoak is diſcharged 
out of the _ which diſperſes in the air, and finally 

VANMSs: ». 5 a 
N and ſoot. conſiſt - of ſeveral parts; as I. a fetid, 
oily, unpleaſant bitter ſpirit, reſiding in the water that firſt 
| comes over, and is afterwards found, diſperſed alſo through 
All its other parts; this ſpirit ſeems to be the oily and more 
ſubtile part of the vegetable, acted on by the force of fire. 
2. A water, which is here contained in great plenty in this 
ſpirit; in the firſt limpid, and in the ſecond milky liquor, 
2s Alſo in the ſaline ſpirit, and the volatile ſalt itſelf, and 
even in ſome degree in the oil. This water can ſcarce be 
ſeparated pure by any art, being always, impregnated with 
the bitter taſte and nauſeous ſmell of the ſpirit. 3. A ſharp 
volatile alkaline oily ſalt, which firſt comes over, and fticks 
to the ſides of the receiver. From this principle we are 
well aſſured, that ſuch a volatile alkaline ſalt always ſtrongly 
impregnates the whole air, where wood fuel is burnt. 4. A 
ſharp alkaline fat ſpirit, conſiſting of the ſalt juſt now men- 
tioned diſſolved in water, and ſo reſembling ſpirit in fluidity, 


ungency, volatility, and the other qualities. 5. A fetid | 


lack bitter nauſeous, and almoſt cauſtic oil, mixed with, an 
oily ſalt. 6. A true ſal armoniac,, raiſed to the neck of the 
retort, and covering the ſurface of the black matter left at 
its bottom. If this ſalt be carefully collected and ſeparated 
from the alkaline kind, it proves, to be a perfect and genu- 
ine ſal armoniac : it is of a whitiſh colour, ſomewhat trani- 
parent, and makes no efferveſcence with acids, 7070 mixed 
with fixed alkalis, it eaſily yields a volatile ſalt, wholly 
agreeing with that from the commom ſal armoniac; whence 
by the by it is evident, that all ſal armoniac owes its origin 
' to ſoot. 7. The laſt ſubſtance found in, /aet,, is the remain- 
ing black earth left at the bottom of the retort: this has 
an oil which tenaciouſly adheres, to it, and when, this is 
_ 2 off in a ſtrong, open, fire, there remains a white 
3 2 „ 
ö 5 this accurate analyſis of 20. ſoot, we learn what parts 
of vegetables are volatile, and fly off by an open fire, and 
What are fixed and remain behind, and finally, what fire 
. throws off from vegetables into the air; and hence, among 
other things, we may learn that even earth, Which appears 
ſo. very fixed in the fire when ſeparated from the other 
Ferie. yet when mixed with them is, by: the force of 
Fre, thrown up to the height of forty feet, and more, in 
the air; whence it aſcends to yet greater heights, and finally 
diſperſes in form of a thin cloud. „ 
Hence we may alſo learn that ſoot, which contains ſo many 
active principles, muſt be qualified for a powerful medicine. 
Pills of dry ſoot are found very beneficial in all cold diſtem- 
pers; the volatile ſalt of ſoot poſſeſſes the. virtues of the 
volatile ſalts of animals. The ſalt which riſes. laſt is re- 


commended greatly by Hartman for giving relief in cancers; 


and this is very probable, ſince ſal armoniac of the common 


kind, properly applied, is known to: be of great uſe in caſes 


2 running-cancers. Soot of different fyels is not to be ſup- 


poſed all to poſſeſs the ſame virtues; that of pi i 
ö ofleſs the ſame virt bpit-coal is found 
to be a ſubſtance of a very Aiferent kind from that of wood, 


and that of the common tuyf, or peat, and of the oak wood, 


have alſo. been found, on experiment, to be very different. 


rhaave very juſtly. obſerves, that the ſ from kitchen. 
| Chimneys, where the ſmoak muſt bare been impregnated | 


e effluvia of the. victuals, muſt be very different 
from pure ue. Baerhagye's Chemiſtry. 


it, 25 a great and ſudd 


curing Bites. lief in vapour, Nat; Meth. of | 


SORBORA) Inhonns ee eee 
| yz the name given by Linpazus to a ge- 
nus of plants called by Dillenjus, in his Hertzs Elehamenſs, 


S. 0 P. 


ſtamina; and the. ſtigma, is obtuſe;: Thie fruit is. an ex- 
tremely long and ſlender pod; it contains onhy one cell, and 
is marked with protuberances where. the ſeeds are contained. 
The feeds are numerous, and of a' routidiſh figure. This 

Tom of plants. agrees with the other papilionaceous and 
diadelphous genera, except that in this the ſtamina are diſtinct 
and ſeparate. Dillen. Hort. Elth. p. 112. Linnæi Gen. 


Plant, p. 177. == | i: | 
SOPHRON TE, awPgoris a1, among the Athenians, were 
ten officers: appointed to take care that the young men be- 
haved themſelves. with ſobriety and moderation. Potter, 
Axchzol. Græc. 1. l. c. 15. Tom. I. p84. © 
SOPHRONI&T ERIUM, Gu rongnecy amon the Athenians, 

a houſe of correction like our Bridewell. Potter, Archeol. 
. l. . 2 Tum. N p. 230. 5 65, £15 
SOIO, a name uſed by ſome of the old writers for opium, 
from ity ſoporific virtue. e aL 7091 
SOPORARLE arteriæ, a name given by ſome authors to the 
carotid arteries. ul TT ee e 8 
SOPOROUS (Cycl.)-—Sopor 0Us diſeaſes, & term by which 
medical writers expreſs the lethargy and coma, and fome 
others even the carus and; apopleæa y. 
The firſt of theſe, the lethargy, is an idiopathic affection, 

depending on a congeſtion of blood about the head, whence 

there ſoon: ariſes a ſtaſis both of that and the other humors; 
the conſequence of which is an univerſal oblivion, or forget- 
fulneſs of all things. The coma is a ſymptomatic ſoporous aftec- 
tion, uſually complicated with deliriums, and taking its origin 
from.a reſtriction of the fluids about the head in acute fevers. 
This is the generally received ſenſe of the moderns, as to 
theſe diſeaſes, though ſome invert the meaning of the words, 
and make letharyy fignify. a ſymptomatic affection attending 
perſons in fevers; and the coma to be the idiopathic diſeaſe, 
particularly the fleeping coma. Fo theſe ſome allo add the 
. Carus, which they ſay is a ſlighter kind of lethargy 3 while 
others will have that diſeaſe to be a more violent diforder 
than: the lethargy, and of a middle nature between that and 
the apoplexy, or little better than the laſt, TFunker's Conſp. 
Med, p. 666. JFFTFTFFTFT 
Signs of them. A lethargy. is uſually preſaged by ani univerſal 
laſſitude and: inaptitude to motion, and a vertigo, ot tremor 
in the head, or, an intenſę pain in its hinder part; b. a 
-continual inclination and defire to go to ſleep, and: Refing 
more ſound than uſual; and finally, by a ringing; in the 
. ears, andia general hebetude or dulfteſs of the ſenſes. When 
preſeyt, it is:known by the patient's falling into a purtieu- 
larly found: ſleep; out of Which it is very difficult to wake 
- him, and when awaked hs is wholly: forgetful, both of Him- 
ſelf, and of every thing about; him, and has an immediate 
propenſity to ſleep again; the pulſe, feſpiratibn, eolour; and 
heat of the body, ure all the while nearly the ſame as in 
health; and when there is a fever attendarit on it, it is ever 

a. very ſlow, and ſoarce ſenſible one. The coma is of two 

kinds, the ſleepy and the waking, or coma vigil. In the 
ſomnolent, or ſleepy coma, the patients fall into a long and 

ſound ſleep, but thee: not ſo profound as in the! lethargy 3 
for in this caſe, though! they. be immoveable, yet they are 
much more eaſily waked than in lethargies, and are not ſo 
perfectly forgetful of all things when waked, as they are in 

that diſeaſe. In the, coma vigil, or wakeful coma, the pa- 

tient has an eternal; propenſity and defire to fleep, but can- 
not really get to: ſleep; with this he is uſually delirious, and 
commonly keeps his eyes ſhut, but is all the time very 
quick of hearing whatever is ſpoken in the room, and opens 
Bis 8 being touched; and ſometimes their 
delirium proceeds fo far, that they endeavour to get out of 
the bed, and to do ſeveral mad actions. et 
Perſons, ſuljeft to them. Lethargies principally affect fat peo- 
ple, who are of a ſanguineo-phlegmatic habit, and particu- 
larly ſuch. as are advanced .in years, and live- upon rich and 
moiſt diets, and have accuſtomed themſelves to ſleeping after 
dinner. Old people alſo, ho have been ſubje& to catarrhsy 
whether of the head or breaſt, and ſuch as have been long 
uſed to have. ſues, and: have cloſed them up; or to regula 
cuppings at certain ſeaſons of the year, but have omitted 
them, on account of their. advanced age, uſually fall into it, 
Fhoſe alſo ho have been much uſed to tobacco, whethe 
ſudaked or taken in ſnuff, and have ſuddenly leſt it off, 
very aften alſo fall into this diſeaſe, or into apoplexies. 


a dd 


4 bees; the characters are theſe... The, perianthium is 


f ort and campanulated ; it conſiſts of. | e 
71 he flower is ot the 


germen. of the pitil. in objen 
the. | 


+ There: are: alſo many other cauſes, from which old men are 

ſubject to lethargies, ſueh as long waking; cares and troubles 
upon the ſpirits, the uſe of narcotic;medicines, drunkenneſs, 
contuſions, or heavy blows upon the head, and, as ſome 
_ affirm, the being for a long time together expoſed to the rays 

of the moon. Infants alſo, which are fat, are ſubject to 
tho ſame diſcaſey from the ſtriking back of any watery 
- humor, | „ GSO 4:6 4 Se? $ 9 


Comas- uſually happen-to- people in acute malignant fevers, 
and are preceded by violent pains in the head, and raging 
er uſe o 


, 


drliriums, and are very often 'owing to the impr 
opiates, and ſtapifying medicines. Funier's 
p t 260 een 0 ” 6h | * "4 > : 5 0 « ö * 
ien in tm. Old- perſons, who ure. ſabject to frequent 
I Spiele, uno they change their courls of life, and ute = 
mmm : _ coarſer 
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not be wakened at all, they uſually die between the fourth 


- 
CO 
* 


* 


5 


immediately approaching death. It is much better that | 


- 


SOR 


coarſer diet and more exerciſe, uſually fall into fatal le- 
ies, in which the patients can- 


and the ſeventh day, unleſs an eruption of ſome matter from 
the- noſe or ears which is not unfrequently the 
caſe in perſons who fall into this diſeaſe, after violent blows 


on the head. The coma is much the ſame in its prognoſtics 


as the lethargy ; but in this a cold ſweat uſually preſages 


phrenitis ſhould happen to perſons in a lethargy, than that. 


a a lethargy ſhould happen to thoſe in a phrenitis. 


Method of cure. In a letha 


ſtimulating glyſters, and acrid ſuppoſitories, by ligatures on 
the oppoſite parts, by. frictions, bliſters, and ſinapiſms, or 


ſuch cataplaſms as bring on heat and redneſs of the parts, 


applying volatile ſalts to the noſe, by pri 
and by. long calling : and in plethoric habits, immediately 
after 


applied to the ſoles of the feet and the palms of the hands ; 
as alſo by twitching off the hairs in very ſenſible parts, by 
— with a needle, 


clyſter, a vein ſhould be opened, and after that 


leeches applied to the temples; and internally, powders of 
nitre and cinnabar, with the gentle alexipharmics, are to be 


pron 3 and all forts of camphorated medicines are proper to 
applied externally, after ſhaving the head. In many caſes, 


crudities in the prime viz have a great ſhare in bring- 


ing on theſe diſeaſes, and in ſuch vomits and briſk purges 
are very proper. | 10 | 

In a coma, whether it be of the ſomnolent, or wakeful 
kind, the fever, which is the primary diſeaſe, is firſt to 
be regarded; but with the antifebrific medicines, the nitrous 
and cinnabarine . ſhould be joined, and the camphorated 
ones uſed externally, : 


Preſervatives againſt them. Every preſervative muſt tend to 


guine habits, of black hellebore, are to be given every quarter | 
of a year. 
© Fo tho medicines, with the gum reſins, in form of. pills: 


: per diet muſt be obſerv 


and carried 


taking off what may prove the cauſes of theſe diſorders. 
For this purpoſe, in old perſons of mucous habits, the mat- 
ter muſt be by all pofible means derived from the head, 
by ſome ſafe way. In this intention, briſk 
purges of jalap and colocynth, and for thoſe of very ſan- 


To theſe ſhould be added the bitters, and ſul- 


gf ſhould be taken . at the equinoxes; and a pro- 
ed, namely, drier foods muſt be prin- 


cipally eaten, and the ſpices frequently uſed, and the pa- 


tient adviſed not to eat too heartily. Roaſted meats, in ge- 


neral, are better than boiled; and wine ſhould be drank 
in moderation, and ſome of it impregnated with bitters. 


Funker's Cönſ. Med. p. 678. 


SOPRANO, in the Italian muſic, fignifies the treble. 
SORA, in botany, the name given by the people of Guinea 


to a kind of ſhrub which they uſe in medicine, boiling it in 


| water, and giving the decoCtion in caſes of pain of any 


kind. | | | 
The leaves of this ſhrub are of the ſize and ſhape of thoſe 


of ſena; they ſtand upon ſhort footſtalks, and are woolly 


underneath. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 231. 


SORBUS, the ſervice- tree, in botany, the name of a genus of 


the leaves are win 


trees, the characters of which are theſe. The flower and 
fruit reſemble thoſe of the cratægus, but differing, in that 
as thoſe of the aſh. 

The ſpecies of ſorbus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
cheſe. 1. The common ſervice. 2: The cultivated ſervice 
with a large red fruit of a turbinated form. 3. The culti- 
vated ſervice with large turbinated pale-red fruit. 4. The 
cultivated ſervice with a reddiſh middle- ſized turbinated 
fruit. 5. The cultivated ſervice with a reddiſh middle- ſized 


oval fruit. 6. The cultivated ſervice with a ſmall reddiſh 


turbinated late-ripening fruit. 7. The cultivated ſervice with 


_ {mall turbinated fruit. And 8. the wild ſervice, or ſorbus 


aucuparia. Tourn, Inſt. p. 633. 


SORE, among ſportſmen, denotes a buck of the fourth 


JorEL, in botany. 


SOREL, in the language of ſportſmen, a buck of the third 
; UC 6 


year. See the article uccx. 


See SORREL. 15 


SOREX, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of wild or field- 


are 
. of a ſine jetty ſhining black. The 
and mandy black 


mouſe, called the dormon/e, or ſleeper. There are two kinds 
of this creature, a larger and a ſmaller. DIY 


The larger dormouſe is nearly of the ſize of the common | 
rat. Its colour is a browni 
mon mouſe, but variegated with ſomewhat of a reddiſh caſt | 
on the fides, and on the head. The ears are large and | 
. ſmooth; the belly is white; and the inner part of the legs, 

and the lower part of the tail, eſpecially toward the extre- | 
The ils and the feet are | 
red; the tail is all over hairy, and is terminated by a thick | 
and prominent, and 

is partly 1 i 


grey, like that of the com- 


mity, are of the ſame colour. 
tuft of white fur. The eyes 


133 1 
ears, there is a. ſine blackneſa; r part of the 
alſo black. The findll of this e l as fave i 
of the mouſe; und its dung is 


d 
tail 


fame kind. It lives 


ung is of the in | 
caverns „ fleeps all the winter, u ſome af 


that | 


ref -thie-ſenſes are to be rouſed, | 
and the humors deduced from the head to the lower parts by 


N 


= 
181 
- 
- 


| / theſe. 1. The common meadow-/errel. 2. The meer 


SOR 


firm. It feeds on vegetables, and is particularly fond of 
hazel-nuts, which it uſually hoards up, when ripe, for , 
ſcarcer ſeaſon. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 219. 

The ſmaller kind is much more common than the larger 
one. This is of the ſize of the common mouſe, ang in 
different countries varies much in colour. In Italy Mr, R, 


obſerved it all over of a reddiſh tawney on the upper par, 


except the end of the tail, and all its under part white, the 
tail only excepted ; the tail covered with long and thick-{e 
hairs, and looking ſomewhat like a ſquirrel's. The eyes 
are very black and prominent. Thoſe which the ſame au- 
thor obſerved in England were leſs of the reddiſh hue on the 
back, and were not white under the belly, but only on the 
throat; neither had they the white tip at the end of the 
tail. Poſſibly the Italian and Engliſh may be really diſting 
ſpecies. This creature feeds on nuts and other ſuch fruits, 
It retires into caves in winter, and ſleeps much, but not 
through the whole winter, as has been ſuppoſed, for it lays 
up its winter-proviſion in its hole in autumn, and feeds on it 
at that time. Ray's Syn. Quad, p. 220. 
The ſrex, according to the Linnzan ſyſtem, makes a di. 
ſtint genus of animals; the diſtinguiſhing character of 
which, is, that its dentes inciſores, or cutting- teeth, are two 
in number, and are ſerrated, or notched on each fide. Lin. 
næi Syſt. Nat. p. 40. „ | 
SORGLUM, in the materia medica, the name of the grain 
of the milium arundinaceum, called Indian millet, Dales 
Pharm. p. 262. | 
SORNI, a name given by ſome of the chemical writers to 
iron. Caſt. Lex. Med. 55 
SORRANCE (Cycl.)—SokR AnCE-water, a name given by our 
farriers to a ſolution of vitriol and ſome other ingredients in 
vinegar, a medicine much eſteemed in many of the diſcaſs 
of horſes: it is prepared in the following manner. 
Take Roman-vitriol and roach-alum of each an ounce and 
half, verdigreaſe an ounce, copperas two ounces ; reduce 
all cheſe to powder together, and put them into a two-quan 
bottle, into which pour a quart of the ſtrongeſt and beſt 
wine-vinegar ; this is to be ſet in balneo mariæ. The ſhort 
way of doing which by the farrier, is this: he puts a wif 
of hay into the bottom of a kettle, and then tying ſome 
pieces of lead or iron about the neck of the bottle, to make 
it heavy enough to ſink in water, it is ſet upon the hay ſo, 
as to ftand very upright ; then three notches are cut length- 
wiſe in the cork to give paſſage to ſome of the vapours when 
the bottle is heated, that it may not burſt. . When every 
thing is thus prepared, ſo much cold water is to be put into 
the kettle, that the neck of the bottle may ſtand. two of 
three inches above it; the kettle is then to be. ſet over the 
fire, and the water is to be made to boil, and kept boiling 
about half an hour, the bottle being at times taken out, and 
thoroughly ſhaken. When the ſalts are thus thoroughly 
diſſolved in the vinegar, the whole is to be kept for uſe. 
The method in which they uſe it is this. Take an earth 
pan, which will hold about twelve quarts, let this be filled 
with urine that has been made by ſound, healthy, and 
young perſons; the ſtaler the urine is, the better it is for 
uſe, and. it ought indeed always to ſtand, at leaſt, thitt 
weeks before it is uſed. It is proper for the farrier, thete- 
fore, always to keep a quantity of this ready, and when the 
water is to be uſed, half a pint of it is to be mixed with 2 
quart of the urine, or if it be required ſtronger, more of 
- water is to be added: theſe are to be thoroughly mixed to- 
ther, and the legs, or other affected part of the horſe, 
bathed with it with ſoft rags twice a day. 1 
The virtues of this water are highly extolled; it is ſaid i» 
cure the malanders in two, or three times dreſſing; it l allo 
a ſovereign remedy for the mange, either dry or wet, 
for the rat-tails, ſcratches, gourded, or ſwelled leg 
heels; and it alſo cures horſes when the greaſe is fallen n. 
| their heels, as the farriers expreſs it. The farcy is alſo f. 
to be often cured by a long continuance in the uſe 0 lh 
purging the horſe, two or three times, at different diſtance 
of time, during the time of his being under cure Þ) ful 
water. They alſo find it a good cleanſer and healer of 10 
ulcers, and that it prevents the breeding of proud- fiel at. 
worms in wounds, and drives away a flux of humour 
were falling upon any part. They uſe it alſo in clefts a 
cracks of the heels, and in windgalls, eſpecially in the f. 
vention of the laſt by its repellent qualities. The 9251 
water alone is an excellent remedy for fiſtulas, cankers) 
the galled backs of horſes ; difpoſing ſuch ſorrances, phe 
are called, not to feſter, rot, and grow worſe, as all the 
und oily medicines do, but cleanſing them, and laying 
way to a very ſound and ftanding cure. LY ce. 
SORREL, acetoſa, the name of a genus of plants, the neous 
raters of which are theſe. The flower is of the ſtam ra 
kind, being compoſed of a number of ſtamina arifing 2 
a ſix-leaved cup. The piſtil, which is ſurrounded by © this 
finally becomes a triangular ſeed, wrapt round in a cf , , 
is compoſed of three of the ſix leaves of the cup, the 
three withering away. | | 


The ſpecies 'of forre; enumerated by Mr, Toulon r 
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Aowered meadow:-ferrel. 3. The meadow-ſerrel with'curled 
ö . 4. The 5 at mounteltſorrel 5. The Pyrenean 
 forrel with very lohg and narrow leaves. 6. The mountain- 
rel with a broad and roundiſn leaf, ſomewhat reſembling 
that of arum. 7. The mountain Aorrel with leaves like 
 thoſe'of the lemon-tree, and with branched twigs. 8. The 
mountain-ſerrel; with undulated leaves, and not branched 
twigs. 9. The dwarf mountain-forrel' with the fagopyrum 
leaf. 10. The mountain-ſorrel with knotty points. 11. The 


tuberoſe-rooted ſorrel. 12. The-/orrel with pale green ariſa- 
rum leaves. 13. The mounitain-ſorrel with narrow arrow- 


headed leaves. 14. The marygold-leaved ſorrel. 15. The | 


- Tox-Jeaved ſhining horrel. 16. The great Italian '/orre/ 

vo yr” NN ſeeds. 17. The lanceolated field- 
forrel. 18. The tall narrow-leaved lanceolated, or ſheep's 
Grrel. 19. The narrow-leaved creeping lanceolated ſorrel, 
20. The ſmall ſorrel with leaves not lanceolated. 2 1. The 
Cretic ſorrel with prickly ſeeds. 22. The ſmal] Cretic ſerrel 
with utriculated ſeeds. 23. The bafil-leaved ſorrel. 24. The 
American ſorrel with leaves ſtanding on very long foot- 
ſtalks. 25. The roundiſh-leaved tree. ſorrel. 2b. The 
round - leaved garden- ſerrel. 2. The round-leaved Alpine 
ſorrel. 28. The round-leaved creeping Yorkſhire ferret with 
Icaves ſinuated in the middle. 29. The creeping ſhielded- | 
 forrel. 30. The little erect ſerrel with multifid leaves. 
31. The trifid-leaved Indian ſorrel. -Tourn, Init; p. 5 2. 
Sorrel ſeeds are found to contain a vaſtly larger proportion 
ol the active principles this plant abounds with, than either 
the leaves or the roots. They are eſteemed aſtringent, and 
good in diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and hæmorrhages. 

We much neglect this plant, becauſe it is common; yet 
this plant alone has very often proved a remedy for the 
ſcurvy. Mr. Morin, of the Academy of Paris, who in the 
Hotel Dieu had many hundred ſcorbutic patients, cured the 
greater part of them only by ſorrel boiled and eaten with 
tz, lijula, in medicine, is a very grateful acid; in 
fevers it nd thirſt, and takes off the heat of the ſto- 
mach. It is recommended in fevers of all kinds, and the 
ſcurvy; alſo in obſtructions of the liver and of the viſcera. 
It is ſometimes given in decoction in fevers, and the expreſſed 
juice is mixed with the juices of the other antiſcorbatic 
plants againſt the ſcurvy. e | <2 
Externally, it is extolled againſt inflammatory eruptions of all 
kinds in decoction, which is to be uſed by way of fomen- 
tation. There uſed to be a ſyrup, but, at preſent, only 
1 conſerve of this plant is e . in the ſhops. | | 
SORREL, in the manege, is uſed for a reddiſh colour. The 


| mane ought to be red, or white, in a horſe of this colour. | 


It is diſtinguiſhed, according to the degrees of its deepnefs, 


into a burnt ſorrel, and a bright, or light ſorrel. Generally | 


ſpeaking, it is a ſign of a good horſe. - | 


SORY, in natural hiſtory, the name of a foflile ſubſtance, | 


loſt 


look or miſtake it. 
It is a firm and no 


found in maſſes of no regular ſhape or ſize, ſome being 


roundiſh, others angular or flatted, and ſome of the ſize of 
2 wallnut, others of man 


harſh and rough to the touch, and is covered with no in- 


| "eos coat or cruſt, but ſhews its natural ſurface, which 
2 #WAys corrugated or wrinkled, and uſually full of ſmall 
protuberances and cavities; 


of a rugged and pun i 

pungy ſtructure witbin. 
| erg 22 is a ee black, but it is ſometimes red- 
| — ime 2 5 ined. i 
different places, with wm PETE pg eee as 


- 5 free 22 theſe, it is uſu- 
parkling. It is of an aerid and 
2 tafte, and of a i and nauſeous ſmell: put 

© it burns to a deep purple, and if boiled in 
comes diſſolved in it; and this may 


Ma ars in the form of pure blue vitriol 
mug regular 1 cryſtals, and 8 iron 15 a 
it. Fre Hf. af ung firſt wetted, and then rubbed upon | 


parts of the Turk 8388 . 
Jræcia 3 as alſo i 8 go n 


| fr ; the 
few mi am, and effects that urpoſe in a ve 
A pay In the eaſtern P in à ve 


opp. Vol. II. 


much ſpoken of by the antients, but ſuppoſed to be now | 
: this, however, proves to be an error, for it is plenti- | 
fully produced in the eaſtern parts of the world, and is 
in common uſe” there, only under another name; neither |. 
indeed is it peculiar to that part of the world, though the | 
accuracy of the late writers of foſſils has made them over- | 


4 not brittle ſubſtance, though of a ſpungy | 
anc cavernous ſtructure, and is page" heavy. It is 
y pounds weight. It feels very 


z and when broken, is found to be 


ack ; and of ts of a bluiſh or ruſt colour, when | 
lou: in tte 2 Ereeniſh hue, when it is of -a-reddiſh |. 


the water by evaporation and c -| 
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tooth-ach. There can be no doubt of their ſory being the 
ſame ſubſtance with this; ſince Dioſcorides has deſcribed it to 
be blackiſh in colour, full of ſmall cavities, moiſt on the 
ſurface (as ours always is in moiſt weather) and of a diſa- 
greeable taſte and ſmell; © © | 
This ſubſtance, as alſo the chalcitis, miſy, and melanteria, 
are all properly ores of vitriol, the partieles of thoſe ſalts be- 
ing ſo perfectly blended in them, as not to be at all diſtin- 
guiſhable to the naked eye, yet being always regularly ſepa- 
rable from them by water, which is to the ſaline ores what 
fire is to thoſe of the metalline kind. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. 
. l en e | ned 
SOSPIRO, in the Italian muſic, a pauſe or reſt, equa! to the 
time of a crotchet. See the articles PAusk, ResT, CHA- 
RAC TER, Cycl. . 21 WADA Et f 1 
Canone al SosPIRO. See CANON E al foſpiro. -- | | 
SOSTENUTO, in the Italian muſic, denotes that the ſound 
is to be held out in an equal and ſteady manner for the 
whole time of the note; Thus they ſay' arcate ſoftennte, 
See Corelli, Concerto 8; „ eee e eee! 
SOTIRELLA, a name given by ſome to à compound medi- 
cine, in form of a hard maſs, and conſiſting of opium and 
ſome other narcotics, with camphor, wood-ſoot, and nut- 
meg. It is deſcribed in the Auguſtan Diſpenſatory, and is 
intended to be put into hollow teeth, as a remedy for the 
tooth-ach. | i JJ EE Ann 
SOUGH, otherwiſe called an addit, in mineralogy, is a paſſage 
like a vault cut out under the earth, to drain the water 
from the mines. Houghton's Compl. Miner in the Explan. 
of the Terms. #1 | 011 312 hd 


SOUL (Cycl.)—Sov 5 a certain fee paid by our Saxon an- 


ceſtors to the prie 
BURIAL. | 
SouL-tr-es, in mining. See the article STows: | 
SOUND (d.) Mr. Euler d is of opinion, that no ſound 
making fewer vibrations than 30, or more than 7520 in a 


on opening a grave. See the article 


ſecond, is diſtinguiſhable by the human ear. According to 


this doctrine, the limits of our hearing, as to acute and 
grave, is an interval of eight oRaves.—[® Tentam. Nov. 
Theor. Muſ. cap: 1. ſect. 1 3.] | FIG ret | 
SQUND, in the manege. A horſe is faid to be hu that does 
not halt. When a jockey ſells a horſe, he warrants him 
found hot and cold; that is, that he does not halt either when 
vou mount him, or- when he is heated, nor yet after aliglit- 


ing, when he ſtands and cos. 1 
SOUNDING. (Cy«.)—$SounniNG' the pump, at ſea, is done 
by letting fall a ſmall line, with ſome weight at the end, 
down into the pump, to know what depth of water there is 
SOUR land, in agriculture, a term uſed by the farmers to ex- 
preſs a cold and ſomewhat wet clayey ſoil. 

This muſt have its tilth according to its ſtate and condition, 
when they ſet about it. If it have a ſtrong ſwarth upon it, 
then they give it a fallow, by turning it up when the ſun 
is in Cancer: this they call a ſcalding fallow, and efteem it 
of great uſe, becauſe it kills the graſs roots, and makes the 
land fine; but if it be light, and have but a thin ſwarth, 
they leave it for a cooler tillage, and plow it early iti the 

ear, when their clay is fallowed. . 

igeon's dung and malt-duſt are the moſt proper manures 
for this ſoil, The malt-duft is to be ſown with the winter- 
corn, and plowed in with it, for then it lies warm at the 
roots of the corn all winter. Plots Oxfordſhire, p. 246. 
SOURDON, in zoology; the name of a bivalve fhell - fiſſi 

found on the coaſt of Poitou, and other places. It is a 

ſmall fiſh, its length being little more than an inch, and its 

| breadth about three quarters of an inch. Its ſhells are both 

conſiderably convex; the outer ſurface is deeply furrowed, 

but the inſide is perfectly ſmooth. The fiſh" buries itſelf 
lightly in the ſand, and has a pipe of communication, which 
it raiſes to the ſurface ; but as this creature never buties it- 
ſelf deep, the pipe is neceſſarily very ſhort; but they are 
cut into ſeveral ſegments at the extremity; and appear as it 

were fringed, and have ſeveral hairs growing from' thefe 85 

ments. The ſourdon is capable of à progreſſive motion by 


means of a limb, ſomewhat reſembling that of the other 


chamæ; but more than any approaching to the nature of a 
leg, as it in ſome meaſure repreſents, in miniature, a hu- 
man leg with a clumſy boot upon it: by means of this limb 
the creature can eaſily bury itſelf in the ſand, or riſe up 
out of it, or move horizontally on the ſurface, and that as 
well backwards as forwards, and that with more ſwiftneſs 
than could be well ſuppoſed. Mem. Acad. Par. 17 10. 


OURIS, in the manege, is a cartilage in the noſtrils of a 


| horſe, by means of which he ſnorts. See SwoRT. 
The cutting of this cartilage is called in French eſuriſſer. 
OUTHERNWOOD, abrotanum, in botany, the name of 2 
genus of plants, the characters of which are ' wholly the 
— with thoſe of wormwood, and the plants are only ta 
be diſtinguiſhed by their very different general face and ap- 
The ſpecies of | enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, \- theſe. PR _— — abratanum. 
2. The great narrow - leaved male abrotanum. 3. The greateſt 
e 2 U uu | narrow - 
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* male, abrotaniung. 8, The, icld-abrotanum with white ſtalks. 
% The oadereleaved! held-e 


5 olanum, geld The Aaken ä 
zaum with ed Make. 9. The hoary hel -abrofa N 
the a 9. The low . large 


retgaum., bi. The. Spaniſh abretanum with pontic worm- | 
_ eros + ſea, Spaniſh. abretamum with thick 
ſhining and rigid leaves. 13. The be hoary male abro- 
aum of Surinam. And A= che tall hoary abrotanum with 
very thickaſet leaves. Taurn. Inſt. p. 458. vic. ob $35 
Southermwood is an 2 ww, 3 Fe ig 
ſuppreſſiqns of urine, a drachm of it in powder being the 
deſe, a e good for recovering the hair when | 
fallen off; and its juice is ſaid to cleanſe and heal old ulcers. 
The leaves of this plant dried and powdered, or given in a 
ſtrong infuſion, are good in all obſtructions of the liver and 
- ſpleen 3. they are alſo of conſiderable virtue as antihyſterics, 
and are given in nephritic caſes. The gopd women give 
the expretied juice, of the tender tops of the plant, as a re- 
medy:againſt worms, and that with ſucceſs. There are ac- 
coupts: of perſons being, cured of jaundices ſolely: by the 
_ ſame. medicine. Matthiolus recommends the leaves dried, 
zand taken in powdery; as a remedy for the fluor. albus. 
| Female SOUTHERN 09D. See the article SANTOLINA, {|| 
SOU THING, in 8 the — of latitude a ſhip 
„makes in ſailing to the ſouthw area. 
SOW, i — the name of the block or lump of 


— 


R » ig 


* 1 


metal they wprk at once in the iron-furnace. The ſize of 
theſe ſows of iron is very different, even from the ſame 
Workmen, and the ſame. furnace. Theſe furnaces, having 
ſandſtone for, their hearths and fides, up to the height of a || 
yard, and the reſt being made of brick, the hearth, . by. the 
force of the fire,.. is: continually growing wider; ſo that if | 
it at firſt contains as much metal as will make a ſow of fix | 
or ſeven hundred weight, at laſt it will contain as much as 


will make a ſaw. of two thouſand weight, Ray's Engliſh | 
L Words, p- 126. 2 


Sow; in z00logy. Sec the articles Hoc and Sus. 
. Sow-bread. See the article CYCLAMEN. | 


-thifile,. in botany, See SONCHUS. ork: | 
800 180 (Gel.) — One very great article in ſowing to ad- 
vantage, is to know exactly at what depth the ſeed: may be 
planted, without danger of burying it. Seed is faid to be 
buried, when it is laid at a depth below what it is able to 
come up at. Different ſorts of ſeeds come up at different 
depths, ſome fix inches, or more, and others will not bear 
to be buried at more than half an inch. The way to come 
at an accurate knowledge gy depth, 5 every ſeed | 
vill come up beſt from the /owing,. is by ing gages in 
the following manner. Saw off twelve ſticks of about three 
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ſort of ground, at which this ſort of ſeed will come up beſt, 
but alſo we are able to judge of the nature of the ſeed; for 
dy abferving how many of the twenty ſeeds that were /own| 
come up, and how many fail, it is eaſy to calculate how 
much bad. ſeed there is among any rn ge and to 
Ae properly for it in the ſowing, that the field may be 


2 S OW 
Alter the ſituation of the: ſeeds, the greateſte part of them je. 
; 'bounding:into neleſe and;the.loweld plagess! or elle the har 

- rows,;in-covering, drawing them down thither; ſoithat theſe 
lot places may have ten times too much ſeadz and the higheſt 


f may have much too * or even none of it, and this ine. 
yellow: tuſts ef flowers... 10, The ſweet-ſcented flax-leaved | | q 88 


the ſeeds of the buſhel by the ſquare 
for the more numerous the rows are, the more feed wil 


partitions. e wide ſpace, ſuppoſe of five feet, _ 
is 


neither overſtocked with plants, nor too bare of them. The > Examine next what is the produce of one middle furl 
farmer often ſuſtains great loſſes. by /atving bad bed 
2 
ed 


reaſonable product, and when it is worth while adjuf - 


tial at ſuch: diſtances as he may have exper? 


ity leſſens in effect the quantity i of the ſeed, becauſe 
ede in the room! of one, will not produce ſo much 


. .A$+ one will do; and where they are too thick, without be- 


ing in theſe cluſters, they cannot well be nduriſhed, their 
roots not ſpreading to near their natural extent, for want of 


| hoeing to open the earth, and giye! them way. In the 


common way of | ſowing,| ſame of the ſeeds are buried out of 
all hepe of ever coming up again; and ſome otliers are let 


naked upon the ſurface, where ee the food of birds, 


and of vermin': as fo many muſt, therefore periſh 'in- the 
common way of /e, and ſo few can be loſt in the way 
by drilling, there is Jain reaſoh why the ſeed, neceſſary to 
ow any given quantity of ground, ſhould: be much leſs for 
the drill- way, than for the other. The farmers, in general, 
know nothing of the proper depth at which they. ſhould ſay 
their ſeed, nor of the difference in quantity that is to be 
obſerved in different citcumſtances; they allow the fame 
quantity to an acre of rough ground, as they do to an ace 
of fine, and forget that what is too little for one, may yet 
be too much for the other; it is all mere chance-work, and 
they put their confidence. in good ground, and a large quan- 
. dung to cover their errors. 
the farmers in Wiltſhire allow more corn for the ſowing, 
than in any other part of England; they uſe ſometime; 
eight buſhels of barley to an acre, ſo that if it produce four 
arters for an acre, there is but four grains for one encreaſe, 
his is ſown on land plowed once, and double dunged, 


the ſeed only harrowed into the hard and ſtale ground, ſo 


that it is very probable that not ſo much as two buſhels out 
of the eight take place, or come to any thing. Sometimes 


in a very dry ſeaſon, an acre ſcarce produces four buſhels at 


the harveſt. | 

Inſtead of all this uncertainty and loſs in the common wa, 
in drilling all the ſeed. lies juſt, at the ſame depth, not one 
grain of it being placed deeper or ſhallower than the ref: 
As none of the ſeeds, therefore, can be loſt by being buried, 
or by being expoſed on the ſurface to vermin, no allowance 
is to be made for theſe accidents; all that is to be allowel 
for in the ſowing, is the miſchief that may happen from the 


worm, the froſt, or the like unavoidable accidents, commun 


When a man has (by the uſe of the gages, and the 

of the ſeeds planted in the rows —_— by them) projed 
the goodneſs. of the ſeed, and found the depth it is to be 
planted at, he is to calculate what number of ſeeds a bulhe, 
or any other weight or meaſure, contains; for one buſi 
or one pound of ſmall feed, may contain double the numb! 
of ſeeds of' a buſhel, or a pound of large ſeed: of the ſane 
ſpecies. This calculation is made by weighing an ound, 
and then calculating the number of ſeeds. this ounce is con- 
poſed of; then weighing a buſhel, and multiplying the nw 


der of ſeeds in an ounce by the number of ounces in tif 


buſhel, and the product will give the number of ſeeds in the 
buſhel with ſufficient exactneſs. When this is known, tif 
ſeeds are to be proportioned by the Rule of Three to ti 
ſquare feet in an acre; or elſe it may be done, by dividing 
45 in an acre, and ti 

22 will give the number of ſeeds for evefy foot. Thet 
e farmer is to conſider how near he intends to plant 8 
rows, and whether ſingle, double, treble, or quadr 


required. The narrow ſpaces between double, trip! #2 
quadruple rows, ſuppoſe ſeven inches, the double ©: 
one, the treble two, and the quadruple three, are 


any two of theſe double, treble, or quadruple rows, 
an interval. Pig 


the perennial fort, becauſe that, by l be 
to its utmoſt perfection; proportion the ſeed of 


T 
of the annual, but the produce of the. beſt and 1 


plants to their competent number with the hand- hoe ui 


: . cots 
they are up, and plant perennials generally in ſingle 
1 plant ſome rows of the annual thicker than 2 


hich will ſoon give experience, preferable to all the e 
in the world, for the quantity of ſeed neceflary 5 


drilling. in 
The Stance of the rows is one extremely material pou 


the obtaining a good crop; but 25 à much large dle 


Ws | 4. . has 
is to be allowed in theſe, than common practice rent 
uſed. to, it is very difficult to perſuade the farmer u. hu 


There. is a method of planting the rows by the driV 


s 2 Aran 


near diſtances, and in this work one horſe may dh 6. 
0 
* 
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or of faint foin-ſeed covered half an inch deep. © _ 
| Mr. Tull, who tried this method, obtained the firſt year a 
1. very good crep of barley, the next year two crops of broad 


Alter wards a crop of ſaint foin. But the ſame gentleman was 
that he never! practiſed it afterwards. | 


xt leaſt; and of near five feet in all forts of corn: this will | 


enced the good effects of it, but all Who have will readily | 
come into the practiee of it ever afterwards. The line of 
| corn is called one row, thougli it be double, triple, or qua- 
druple, becauſe when four of theſe, rows grow up in the | 
* ſpring, they unite, and ſeem to be all one row. Wide in- | 
tervals are neceffary for perfect horſehoeing, and the largeſt 


* 


po ſeven inches afunder, and the barley four inches deep; a | 


though ſmall plants may have confiderable benefit from 
much narrower intervals than thoſe of five feet. z 
In handhoeing there is. always leſs. ſeed, fewer plants, and 


becauſe as the hand moves many times leſs earth than the 
| horſe, the roots will be ſent out in a like ſmaller proporti- | 


would be ſo hard and ſtale underneath, that the roots of pe- 
- doitatall. The advantage of: the horſehoeing is princi- | 
- Wiltſhire was obſerved to have always his cabbages much 


: . and finer than his neighbours, though his ground was 
no better, and he could afford leſs dung; but the reafon was, 


a handhoe, he uſed to dig between with a ſpade, which goes | 
128 of any inſtrument whatever. Tull's Horſehoeing 


beſt knows the uſes of, but nature as much excels him in 
this article as in all the reſt, when any compariſon can be 
made; and it appears evident to the naturaliſt, that ſhe has | 
N taken more care to propagate and /ow the moſt trivial weeds, 
s we eſteem them, than we can employ in regard to the 


the ſubſtance of the 


5 2 and ſupported in the air till they ſtrike againſt ſome 


2 often ſtruck 


. des by es ſeldom fail of 


SO W 


little, more tkan three inches above that, in the ſame chan- 


nels, clover-ſeed z and betwixt every two of theſe rows, a 


* where that was /own; and where hop-clover was 
2 mixture of . of ſaint foin, and every year 


afterwards ſo fully convinced of the folly of thefe, or any 
other- mixed crops, and of /pwimng with theſe narrow ſpaces, | 


Every row of vegetables to be horſehoed, ought to have an 
empty ſpace, or interval; of thirty inches, on one ſide of it 


ſeem a monſtrous allowance to thoſe who have not experi- 


— P 


vegetables have generally the greateſt benefit by - them, 


a greater crop, ceteris paribus, than in the een Frag 
yet there the rows mult be much nearer than in horſehoeing, 


on; and if the ſpaces, or intervals, where the broad hoe 
only ſcratches a little of the ſurface, ſhould be wide, they 


rennial plants would be a great while in running through 
them, and the roots of annual plants would not be able to 
pally 5 to the depth to which it ſtirs the ground, and || 
familiar inſtances have proved, that the ftirring it to a like | 
depth, by whatever inſtrument, is of. the utmoſt advantage | 
to whatever plants are ſet in the place. A poor fellow in 


that inſtead of clearing away the weeds between them with || 
as deep as a horſehoe, and comes thę neareſt anſwering its 


andry, See the article INTERVALS. | 


Man has found out many advantageous ways of propagating, F 


whether by ſawing or planting fuch trees and herbs as he 


choiceſt plant. It is owing. to this care, that no one | 
ſpecies of plant has ever beck loft, notwithſtanding all the | 
accidents they are daily ſubject to. N 5 
— is not, perhaps, a more eminent inſtance of this care 
0 A than in that plant, commonly known in America 
under the name of the wild pine, and called by botaniſts vi- 
ſcum caryopbyllozdes. This is a large plant with leayes like the 
8 and it grows on the boughs of other trees, as 
miſletoe does with us, _ that its roots do not pierce into 
wood, as is the cafe in this plant, but 
| 2 themſelves upon the ſurface. The ſeeds of this 
Þ com 22 and light, and they have a very long and fine 
Sg APR, to them, by means of which, as ſqon as they 
- dullodged from the capſules, they are taken up by the 


ranch of a tree which is proper to gi | | 

| | roper to give them a place of 
2 3 the downy fibres Nee of a ſecond uſe, in 
n faſt the ſeed, and wilt not let it drop down, 
which 5 _ _ ſupported till the time of its ſtriking root, 
a number of "om many points at once, and conſequently 
 direftions, © 1 „ are immediately propagated, in different 
No r ſurſace of the bark. Philof, Tranſact. 
i beceflary, to the fu : 1 
0 * e tupport of this plant, that it ſhould 
hh The. Mantity of water rod ge to fupply its | 
1 5 —— is retained in the center of the leaves, which | 
ke eh N and form a fort of bulb for this urpoſe; 
and as the feeds. ; preſerved, unleſs the plant ſtands ereR, | 
5, in their various flight before the wind, are 


& e upper Crt, g the lower, or fide parts, a8 againſt 


who, 122 8 
i ng enou ere: 
that himſelf and his | Fog on 


4 
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nute plants 
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ſhore in ſome of the American iſlands, and in diftrels for 
water, have been often relieved by it; for that, on ſtrikin 

in a knife a little above the root, the water always came out- 
in large quantities, and they uſed to cateh it in their hats, 


and drink as much as they had occaſion for. 


The faſtening of the ſeeds of this plant to the branches of 
trees, on which they are to grow, is not a ſingle inſtance 


of the providence of nature in propagating vegetables: we, 


ſee in the ſea fucuſes ſomething of a like kind. The proper 
place of growth of theſe is on rocks and ſtones, and accord- 
ingly; as the ſeeds of the viſcum are made light, that they 
may fly in the air, and aſcend to the places where they are 
to grow, ſo thoſe of the fucuſes are made heavy, that they 
may defcend even in water, and fall upon the ſtones that are 
to give them ſupport. This peculiar gravity is given to the 


| ſeeds: of the ſea plants, by means of a glutinous jelly with 


which they are ſurrounded while in the capſule, and which 
falls out with them; and is not only of uſe in carrying them 
to the bottom, but alſo in faſtening them to the ſtones on 
which they alight, otherwiſe they would eaſtly roll off again, 


and be toſſed about, and loſt among this immenſe bed of 


waters; but by means of this jelly they are firmly kept in 


their place, till they have made ſuch ſhoots as are ſufficient 


to ſupport them againſt the waſhing of the waves; then the 
jelly dries away, and' leaves the water free acceſs to them, to 
nouriſh them. | * 


The moſſes have been by former ages ſuppoſed to have no 


ſeeds at all; but it has of late been found that they have im- 
menſe numbers, and thoſe of the only kind that could be of 


ſervice to their propagation ; that is, ſuch as are extremely 


ſmall and light. It is neceſſary that the ſeeds of theſe mi- 

Frould often be carried upward, in order to their 
being placed on trees, walls, and other eminences : this is 
eaſily performed by the winds, when the ſeeds are ſo ſmall, 
that, on being diſlodged, they look like ſmoak, not like any 
ſolid ſubſtance; but it could not have been ſo well executed, 
had they been larger. The common cup-ſeeding muſhroom 
produces, on the contrary, large and ſolid ſeeds ; theſe can- 


not grow in any ſeaſon but a very moiſt one, and nature 


providing for this, has fo ordained it, that the cup remains 


cloſed, and the ſeeds firm in its bottom, in dry weather ; 


but as ſoon as a ſhower of rain falls the cup opens, and the 
ſeeds are waſhed: out and thrown upon the wet ground, 
where they immediately grow. Philoſ. Tranſ. No 251. 


15 | | 
Many of thoſe plants, whoſe ſeeds ſtrike well from the ſur- 
face, and do not require to be buried as others do, are fur- 
niſhed with a downy ſubſtance to every ſeed, which makes 
the whole ſo light, that it floats in the air, and is carried to 


great diſtances ; by this means every ſeed is carried a vaſt 


iſtance its own way, and if one falls on an improper ſoil, 
another ſucceeds better. We have a very remarkable late 
inſtance of the ſpreading of plants, from this proceſs of na- 
ture, in the ſmall Canada. fleabane with toad-flax leaves, 
'Fhis plant was, ſome years after the ſettlement of the French 
in America, brought into Europe, and firſt ſown in the gar- 
dens of France, and then in thoſe of England; out of both 
which its downy ſeeds were wafted by the winds into the 


fields, and there produced the plant, which thence became 


— 


a wild inhabitant, both of France and England, and con- 


tinues ſo to this day, thriving as well with us as in its native 


ſoil. 


Other plants, which are deſtined to grow at ſome ſmall diſ- 


tances from one another, have been bee 4 ey nes with 
row their ſeeds to a 


elaſtic, or ſpringy ſeed- veſſels, whic 
diſtance, without the help of man. The yellow arſmart, and 
ſome of the cardamines, called for this reaſon noli me tangere, 
are of this kind, as alſo our wild wood-ſorrel, and many others. 
In all theſe plants, as ſoon as the feed is perfectly ripe, and 


fit for ſawing, the ſeed-veſlel burſts at the firſt rude ſhock 


of wind, and toſſes out its ſeeds to three feet diftance in 
ſome caſes. This diſtance is alſo encreaſed by the action 
of the wind, which burſts the capſule, and the ſeparated 
ſeeds are often carried thus to five, ſix, or ſeven feet diſtance 
from the mother plant, and ſcattered different ways, ſome 
_ by the way, and the reſt ſpreading abroad as they go 
There is one remarkable inſtance of the care of nature of 
one plant in this way, which is the ſpirit weed of Jamaica. 
The ſeeds of this plant can only grow in a wet ſeaſon; and 
in er of this it is ſo provided, that the pods con- 
taining them can only open in wet weather; they will re- 
main ever ſo long whole upon the plant in a dry time, but 
as the firſt ſhower falls, the ſeed - veſſels being wetted, burſt 
open, and ſcatter their ſeeds ſeveral ways, and every one 


immediately ſtrikes root and grows. 


The lychniſes, poppies, and ſnapdragans, all have their ſeed- 

veſſels open at the top only, and L theſe the ſeeds lie fe- 
irely till a windy ſeaſon happens, then they are diſlodged ; 

and do, not fall all together, as otherwiſe would, in one 


ſpot, raiſing a cluſter of young plants to ſtarve and ſpoil one 
another; but they are, according to the ſame great intent of 
nature, ſcattered to ſuch diſtances, that every one may produce 


a plant 
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A plant in fuch circumſtances as it may thrive under. Philoſ. 


* 


n ere Ne 2g1. p. 120. 


(Gl. de A-water... The contents of this water, by | 


means of which it; is able to do ſuch great things in many 
chronieal caſes, ate underſtood by the following experiments 
and obſervations. + | © 1 ES OP 
1. When the Spa-weter is carried to any diſtant place, though 
ever ſo well ſtopped down, they always, after. a time, will 
. precipitate a ſmall quantity of a yellow ochreous earth. 

2. If a ſingle. grain of galls be-put- into. an ounce of Spa- 
-- water, it tinges the whole with a beautiful purple; but if the 
water be heated before the galls are put in, there will not be 

_ . the leaft change of colour produced in it. | 
3. Mixed with milk they do not coagulate it, but when 
mixed with wine they make a great ebullition, and throw up 
a large quantity of air-bubbles with a peculiarly pleaſing 
ſmell. | H | 


"0 4. The waters drank at the ſpring cauſe a ſort of drunken- 
neſs, but it does not laſt above a quarter of an hour. 


F. A ſmall vial being filled up to a certain height with Spa- z 


water, and afterwards exactly to the ſame height with pure 
"diſtilled water, and weighed, when filled with each, in a 


LS 4 


weigh three ounces, four drachms, and forty grains and 
with the other, three ounces, four drachms, and. 


water. 


, nt es be Be 
Hence it appears, that the Spa- waters are the lighteſt and 
moſt ſubtle of all the mineral waters; and the ſmall quantity 

of earth, and large portion of ſubtle mineral ſpirit they con- 


tain, beſpeak their poſſeſſing the moſt exalted virtues of all 


the mineral waters. | | | 
One very remarkable virtue of this water is, that it greatly 
_ relieves in all diſorders. of the kidneys, ureters, and bladder, 
whether occaſioned by ſtone, gravel, or ulcerations. It 
poſſeſſes, beſide, all the virtues of the other mineral waters, 
and is of the greateſt ſervice in edulcorating ſharp, and di- 
_ viding viſcous humours, and removing all diſeaſes ariſing 
from theſe cauſes, by diſpoſing them to paſs off by the proper 

emunctories.  _. ARS 5 SLOT 
SPADE, (Cycl.) is an inſtrument for digging up the ground; 
the handle, or ſhaft, is about three feet long; the head of 
it is all of iron, the upper part being flat, for the workman 
. to'ſet his foot on to force it into the ground; the rel 
of the head is a foot, or fifteen inches, and the breadth fix 

or eight. 12 N N 
SPADO, among the Romans, differed from an eunuch only 
in this, that the latter was deprived both of the penis and 
_ _ teſtes, but the /þado of the — only. Hofm. Lex. univ. 

in voc. See EUNUCH, Cycl. _ | % e 
SPAGIRIC art, ars ſpagirica, a name given by authors to 


that ſpecies of chemiſtry which works on the metals, and 


is employed in the ſearch of the philoſopher's ſtone. 
SPAGNUOLA, in the Italian muſic, denotes a guitar. 


SPANIEL. This ſort of dog is of great uſe, but ſubject to 


many diſtempers; among theſe the mange is a very frequent 
one, and is the moſt pernicious of all others to his quiet and 


his beauty, and is very apt, when one dog has it, to ſpread | 


to others that come in its way. The beſt cure is a decoc- 


tion of a large ir of brimſtone; with ſome common | 

| | es, in water and urine, of each equal quan- 

tities; this is to be uſed three or four times a day, wathing |. 

the creature. well with it before the fire, or in. the -warm | 

| ſun. If this is not ſtrong ab ri the ſame ingredients, 
b 


ſalt and wood- 


with the addition of a conſiderable quantity of wood - ſoot, 
are to be boiled in ſtrong vinegar, and the liquor uſed in the 
ſame manner; but this muſt never be uſed in cold weather, 
as it would then endanger the creature's life. 
When this diſeaſe is not in a violent degree, it may be cured 
by the herb agrimony internally taken. The method is to 
pound the rootss leaves, and ſeeds of this plant in a mortar, 
and mix them with a large quantity of wheaten-bran ; they 
are to be then made into dough in the common way, and 

. | baked in an oven; the dog is to have. no other bread but 
this for ſome time, but he is to eat of this as often, and as 


much as he will: this, without any farther care, has cured |. 


many. | | N 
Another very troubleſome diſorder in this creature, is what 


is called the formica: this infeſts only the ears, and is cauſed | 
by flies, and by the dog's ſcratching for them. The beſt |. 
medicine for the cure of theſe is this: take a quantity of | 
pure and clean gum. tragacanth, infuſe it in white-wine 
_ vinegar; let as much vinegar be uſed as will ſerve to ſoften | 


and ground on a marble, as the painters grind their colours, 
adding to it roach-alum and galls, reduced to powder, of 
each two ounces; all this is to be well mixed together, and 
the matter, if it grows. too ſtiff in the grinding, is to be 

moiſtened with ſome of the vinegar in which the gum-was 


nice balance, was found, when the Spa-water was in it, to 


forty one | 
grains; ſo that the Spa-water, notwithſtanding its: mineral | 
Particles, is ſomewhat lighter than the pureſt common Le 0 
1 9 ; 7 4 5 ] 4 . 5 t — 

6. And finally, a pint of the Spa- water evaporated over a 
very gentle fire, leaves behind only a grain and half of a 


it, and when it has lain a week in it, let it be taken out 


ſoaked: — ADA ground fine, it / 


is to be put by in a gallypot, and a ſmall quantity of it 25. 
plied 2 3288 every night till the e A 
removed. | 4 439 ve 1 +50... B18. 2: by : 

e N of the throat is another diſcaſe very common 
| to, each ut the cure of this is eaſy, there needs on] to 
bath it well with oil of camomile, and afterwards waſh it 
with a mixture of vinegar and ſalt; this done night and 
morning will, in a few days, wholly remove. the complaint 

Spamels will ſometimes, when they have much reſt and good 
food, loſe their ſenſe. of ſmelling; but this is recovered þ 
a briſk purge and repeated airings ; a very common dof. 
on this occaſion, is a drachm of jalap, and two drachms of 

fal gem, mixed up into a bolus with oxymel of ſquill,- 
this is to be rubbed over with ſome. butter, and will be 

E in that manner pretty eaſily, and will work 

TUKIY, „ ect 595 E eo | 
SPAR, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory. ; Spars are defined to be foflil; 
not inflammable, nor ſoluble in water. When pure, pel- 
lucid and colourleſs, and emulating the appearance of cryſtal 
but wanting its diſtinguiſhing charaQersz compoſed of plane 
and equable plates, not flexile nor elaſtic. not giving fire 
with ſteel; readily, calcining in a ſmall fire, and fermenting 

violently with acids, and wholly ſoluble in them. 

Of this claſs of bodies there are ten orders, and under thoſe 
twenty one genera, — of which, from their accidental 
admixtures, deviate greatly in appearance from the natural 

Bake ot. pie ſþer: CT 
he firſt order are the pellucid cryſtalliform and perfect 
ſpars, compoſed of a column terminated at each end by a 


ramid. 8 | To | 
of the ſecond are thoſe . compoſed of two pyramids joined 
baſe to. baſe, without any intermediate column. | 
Of the third are the cryſtalliform columnar /þars, adhering 
by one end to ſome ſolid body, and terminated at the other 
by a pyramid. VVV | 
Of the fourth are the pyramidal cryſtalliform pars without 
columns.' h 9 IT 
Of the fifth are the pars of a parallellopiped form. 
Of the fixth are the ſpars externally of no regular form, 
but breaking into rhomboidal maſſes. | 
Of the ſeventh order are the cruſtaceous ſpars. Theſe are 
of a cryſtallino· terrene ſtructure, or debaſed from their na- 
tive pellucidity by an admixture of earth, and formed into 
lates or cruſts of a ſtriated figure within. 
he eighth order comprehends the cruſtaceous terrene ſpars; 
bodies fo highly debaſed with earth, as to appear merely 
R an irregular ſtructure, and not ſtriated within, 
Theſe often encruſt fiſſures of ſtone, and ſometimes vege- 
table and other extraneous bodies in ſprings. - | 
Of the ninth order are the ſpars formed into oblong ey- 
— bodies, known by the name of Halactitæ, or ſtony 
icigles. | | 
And the tenth comprehends thoſe formed into ſmall round 
figures, compoſed of various cruſts encloſing one another, 
and generally known by the name flalagmitæ; and adding 
to theſe the ſpars, influenced in their figures by metalline 
particles, we have the whole ſeries of theſe bodies. The 
are, 1. the cubic, owing their figure to lead, 2. The 15 
ramidal with four planes, owing their figure to tin. 3. Ihe 
rhomboidal, conſiſting of ſix planes, owing their figure to 
iron. Fiill's Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 201. | 
The genera of theſe ſeveral orders are theſe. | 
Of the firſt there are three. 1. The trierabedria, thoſe 
which are compoſed of a hexangular column, terminated at 
each end by a hexangular pyramid. 2. The tripentabedris 
thoſe compoſed of a pentangular column, terminated at cc 
end by a pentangular pyramid. And 3. the enneabedriws 
which are compoſed of a trigonal column, terminated 4 
each end by a trigonal . — 6 | Rite 
Of the ſecond order there are three genera. 1. The 1 
hedria, ſpars compoſed of two octangular pyramids join 
baſe to baſe. 2. The diexahedria, compoſed of two 4 
angular pyramids joined baſe to baſe. And 3. the dini 
dria, which are compoſed of two trigonal pyramids Join 
baſe to baſe. EN as by 2050 
Of the third order there are alſo three genera. 1. The | 
hexaedroſtyla, which are hexangular columns, terminated + 
| hexangular pyramids. 2. The pentaedroffyla, compoſed oi 4 
pentangular column, terminated by a pentangular _ 
And 3. the triedro/tyla, compoſed of a trigonal column, 
- minated by a trigonal pyramid. _ | 
Of the fourth order there are only two genera. 1- The hertz 
ramides, ſpars in form of hexangular pyramids without „ 
lumns. And 2. tripyramides, thoſe in form of trigonal P) 
mids without columns. ., _ es 
Of the fifth order there is only one known genus, the 0 
" rallellopipedia, ſpars of a regular parallellopiped bg%* - 
well in. their whole | maſſes, as in their conſtituent * 
ticles. . | he an 
Of the ſixth order there is alſo only one known genus, t break- 
morhombaidia, ſpars of no regular external figures, but 
ing into rhomboidal maſſes. | 1. The 
Of the ſeventh ordet there are two known withit 
Placagnodiaugia, ſemipellucid, and of a ſtriated texture W 


SPA 


cruſtaceous external figures. And 2. the placagne- 


and of opake cruſtaceous ſpars of an irregular ſtructure 


ſcuria, 
85005 eighth order there are two genera. 1. The cibde- 
loftracia, terrene ſpars, found in form of thin plates on the 
ſurfaces of fiſſures in ſtone quarries. And 2. cibdeloplacia, 
terrene ſpars, uſually found coating over vegetable, or other 
extraneous matter in ſprings, &c. 

Of the ninth order there are two genera. I. The Ralaftag- 
nia, cryſtalline ſparry ſtalactitæ. And 2. faladto-cibdela, 

cryſtallino-terrene, ſparry ſtalactitæ. 8 

And of the tenth order there are alſo two genera. I. The 
flalagmodiaugia, or pellucid' /parry ſtalagmitæ. 2. Stalag- 
moſcieria, dull and opake ſparry ſtalagmitæ. Hill's Hiſt. of 
Foſſils, p. 203. ; : Te 
The obſervation that ſpar is continually formed at this time 
in caves and grottos under ground, has given birth to many 
different conjeCtures as to the origin of that ſubſtance. We 
have accounts from Swiſſerland, and other places, that the 
ſnow by long lying on the earth, and being ſubject to re- 
peated freezing, is at length hardened into par this is 


much of the nature of that opinion of the antients concern- 


ing cryſtal, that it was water frozen by ſevere colds to a 
ſort of ice, much harder than the common kind; both are 
equally erroneous and abſurd. But more rational conjectures, 
as to its origin, are, that it is produced either by effluvia 
alone, or by the joint force of effluvia iſſuing up from the 
depths of the earth, and mixing with water ouzing out of 
rocks into their cracks and cavities, or by the ſame water 
or effluvia palin through beds of this parry matter con- 
tained in clay. N 

ſpar is capable of being diſſolved either by water or vapour, 
and ſuſpended imperceptibly in either ; and that though it 
remains ſuſpended a long time, yet there are occaſions of its 
ſeparating itſelf from either of theſe vehicles, ſuch are long 
ſtanding ſtill, and evaporation. What is called the growth 
and formation of ſpar, therefore, is properly perhaps _y 
the change of place in this ſubſtance, and all that theſe 
agents, water and vapours, do, is only to waſh it out of the 
ſtrata of earth or ſtone, in which it lay in ſcattered particles, 


and bring it together into the cracks and crevices of ſtones, | 


where it may again ſeparate itſelf, and become more pure 
and perfect. The operation of nature, in this caſe, is very 
like that of art in the extracting of ſalts from the various 
bodies they are mixed with; and ſpar in its two ſtates, when 
| blended in the ſtrata of ſtone, &c. and when pure, and in 
form of cryſtals in the cracks, may be compared to alum, 
for inſtance, in its bed, and when purified. The alum in 

the common ſtones, from which it is made, is not percep- 
tible to the eye, but lies in ſcattered particles ; water being 
added to this takes up the ſalt, and when it has been ma- 
naged by evaporation and reſt, yields it again purified and 

alone, and it forms ſuch cryſtals on the fides of the veſſel 
as the other does on the ſides of the fiſſures of ſtone, which 
are the veſſels where the water, out of which it was formed, 
was ſet to evaporate, and to reſt a proper time. That ſome 
ſpars grow from vapours alone, is evident from the -/ta- 
lactitæ, or ſtony icicles, hanging down from the roofs of 
| our caverns, which, though they grow downwards, yet have 

many times little plants of the ſame ſubſtance growing out 


at their ſides, and ſtandin upwards, contrary to the growth 


of the other, and evidently formed of the matter ſeparated 
from the vapours in their 


aſcent, as the ſtalactitæ themſelves 
are from ſuch as have aſcended to the roof, and there been 
condenſed into water, and ſent down again in drops. Nor 
is the ſparry matter alone thus raiſed in vapour, for even 
the metals, and other bodies, as little likely as thoſe to be 


thus raiſed, yet are found to form ſtalactitæ. The mundics 
in general, though they never form regular ſtalaQitz, yet 
often are found 


8 adhering to the ſides of them, and the me- 
tals, particularly iron and lead, form regular ſtalactitæ; the 
yerf 8 very common, and very perfect; the lead leſs 
: 2 » and more rare and Dr, Brown gives us abundant 
unitances, of ſpars gro 


wing entirely from vapours in the 
baths of Buda in Hungary. Phil. Trant No 128 


7. Beaumont d is of opinion, that earth by degrees will 

| 2 3 but this is an error. He founds his opinion 
partly earth an I, and ſtalagmitæ, found in caverns, 
would in time 4 Har, and ſuppoſes, that the whole 
to warrant thi ome par; but there is nothing in nature 
Mr. de uff 5 conjecture. —[ Phil. Tranſ. ibid.] | 
eu has given us, in the Memoirs of the Paris 


Ccademy, a Ve N ; 
or 1 gion * 2 Tn, eas of the recryſtallization, 


following inſtance. 
ere are found in the ming. 
COpper-ore, a ſort of 3 


2 = compoſed of ſeveral flat plates laid evenl 
and theſe, as th 
> or abliſhed, the author called 
— a ſort of Eypſum, which he d 
3 Jn ructure, 
Sreyih within; and their: 
SUPPL, Vol. It * OP f 


and parallellopiped pars, 
foſſils were, not at that 
from their eaſy calcina- 
iſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
are white on their outſide, 


n the firſt place we are to obſerve, that 


ſpar, after ſolution, in the 


aternal part being heavy, and | 
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full of ſparkling points; they were ſuppoſed to contain fois 
copper, and were thrown into the furnace uſed for roaſting 
the other ſtones in which copper was lodged. The calti- 
nation reduced theſe ſtones into a ſort of plaſter, or gypſum; 
After this theſe calcined ſtones; which were now as red as 
colcothar of vitriol, were thrown into tubs; and large quan- 
tities of water were poured on them; this took up their 
cupreous, their vitriolic, and their parry particles. From 
theſe tubs the impregnated liquor was let out into a baſon, 
in the midſt of which were placed ſeveral pieces of iron; 
theſe were all immediately changed in appearance into cop- 
per by the liquor. The liquor ſent up all this while a thick 
white vapour, which covered all its ſurface; and aroſe to the 
height of a foot above the edge of the baſon. This vapour 
by degrees diſſipated itſelf into air; but where it had touch- 
ed, not only the ſides of the baſon that were above the ſur- 
face of the liquor, but alſo the earth about the edges, were 
covered with ſmall regular cryſtals, of a figure approaching 
to a parallellopiped, and of an inſipid taſte, in ſome degtee 
tranſparent, and very thin and flat in proportion to their 
breadth or length. "Theſe were the fingle cryſtals, but the 
continual formation of them, one upon another, at length 
formed of them concrete maſſes, reſembling large cakes of 
tartar. "Theſe were like the other a true par, being in- 
diſſoluble in water, and eaſily calcining in the fire, and hav- 
ing all the other qualities of the ſtones from which they 
were originally obtained. This proceſs is the more ſingular, 
as calcination is a very ſtrange method of procuring the 
cryſtals of a body, and in this ſubſtance ſeems entirely to 
deſtroy them in their original ſtate ; ſo that chance alone 
could have diſcovered a property of their riſing in vapour 
from this, and again aſſuming their proper form; but it 
would deſerve a trial whether the common pars, which will 
recryſtallize after ſolution in the atid menſtrua, will alſo 
do it after calcination. Mem. Acad. Par. 1719. | 
SPARS, in medicine, have from the earlieſt times been recom- 
mended in nephritic complaints. Some have uſed one kind, 
ſome another, as the lapis judaicus, the ſparry incruſtations 
of caverns, petrified oyſter-ſhells, and water in which large 
quantities of ſpar are ſuſtained. After all, the nephritic 
virtues of ſpar want ſufficient proof; ſome even ſuſpect its 
| uſe to be more hurtful than beneficial, See CRYSTAL, 
It were to be wiſhed, that whoever attempts to aſcertain 
this point, would chooſe for the experiment ſome determinate 
kind of ſpar in its natural form, rather than under appear- 
ances, whereby its efficacy may be confounded with that of 
other bodies. See the articles BELEMNITES and OsTRA- 
CITES, CIRED | | | 
SPARAGUS, or As ARAOUs, ſþerage, in botany. See the 
articles ASPARAGUS and BPERAGE, | 
SPARGANOSIS, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs a milk- 
tumor in women's breaſts. 5 
SPARGUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Gaza to the 
common ſparus, which e calls alſo fluta, 


Artedi calls it the plain yellow ſparus with an annular 
ſpot near the tail. See SpARUs. Fo | 


SPARLING-fowl, in zoology a name given in ſome places 
by the country people to the female merganſer, called more 
| uſually the dundiver. This ſo much differs from the male 


of the ſame ſpecies, as to have deceived the generality of 
authors into thinking it a different bird. | | 
SPARRING, or SPARING, among cock-fighters, a term uſed 
to ſignify the fighting of a cock with another to breathe him; 
in which fights they put hotts on their ſpurs, that they may 
not hurt one another. Sportſm. Dit. in voc. See the ar- 
ticle Hor rs. ä | 8 177 * 
SPARROW, in zoology. See the article PAss ER. 
SPARROW-graſs, in botany, &c. See ASPARAGUS. | 
SPARSE-lzaves, ſparſa folia; among botaniſts, See LEAF: 
SPARTIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
_ characters of which are theſe. The flower is of the pa- 
pilionaceous kind; the piſtil, which ariſes from the cup; fi- 
nally becomes a ſhort roundiſh, turgid pod, which uſually 


contains a kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 8 Mi | 

The ſpecies of ſpartium, enumerated by Mr. Toutnefort, 
are theſe. 1. The yellow-flowered ſpartium with a kidney- 
ſhaped ſeed. 2. The white-flowered Spaniſh. ppartium. 
3. The prickly. ebony-like purſelain-Jeaved American fþar- 
tium. And 4. the climbing citron-leaved American: ſpartium 
with white flowers growing in cluſters at the joints. Town, 


* 645. is rok ny | . b * 
SPARTOPOLIAS. lapicy in natural hiſtory, a name given by 
ſome authors to a whitiſh agate, variegated with long and 


ſlender flreaks of grey diſpoſed in a variouſly undulated or- 
der, and reſemblihg grey hairs. 


SPARUS, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, the name of a2 
genus of fiſhes of the general order of the acatithopterygii, 


y] the characters of which are, that the opercula of the gills 


are ſcaly, and the mouth is furniſhed with grinders covered 
with lips. Of this genus are the ſargus, eantharus, me- 

lanurus, c. Linnæi Syſt. Nat. p. 54. 
In the Artedian ſyſtem of ichth 2— the characters of 
this genus of fiſhes are theſe. The coverings of the gills 
are ſcaly. The teeth are covered with lips, as in quadrupeds. 
a XXX The 
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The teeth in the jaws reſemble the dentes canini of men. 
The molares, or grinders, are like thoſe of quadrupeds. The 
teeth are placed only in the jaws and fauces, their palate 
and tongue being ſmooth. There is but one back fin. The 
eyes are covered with a lax ſkin, and the tail in moſt of 
the ſpecies is forked. The inteſtines are long, and they are 
- twiſted in ſpiral forms, and often fixed to the meſentery. 
The appendices to the pylorus are large, and few in num- 
ber, from three to ſever; being the uſual numbers. | 
Of the ſpari ſome have acute and cylindric teeth; of theſe 
the following are the ſpecies-of them. 1. The /parus with 
© very acute back, and an arched yellow ſpire between the 
eyes. This is the aurata, or gilt-head. 2. The filver- 
eyed ſparus with yellow parallel longitudinal lines on each 
- fide. 3. The red ſparus with filver eyes. This is the ru- 
Bellio of authors. 4. The reddiſh ſbarus with the ſkin formed 
into a ſinus at the root of the back fin and the pinna ani. 
This is called the brama marina, or ſea-bream. The tail is 
- forked, and the mouth has granulous tubercles in it. 5. The 
variegated ſparus with an acute back, and with four large 
teeth. This is the dentex and fynodon of authors. 6. The 
 ſparus with four longitudinal parallel lines, of a golden and 
ſilvery colour. This is the boops of authors. 7. The varie- 
gated ſparus with a black ſpot in the middle of each fide, 
and with four large teeth. This is the mana of authors. 
8. The . with a black ſpot on each ſide, and with the 
pectora | 
jaw longeſt, and with two tranſverſe black lines on each 
fide. 10. The ſparus with the ſecond bone of the belly fins 
extended into a long hair. This is the chromis of authors. 
11. The variegated SY with an equal tail, and a black 
ſpot in it near the end. This is the orphus of authors. Its 
head is reddiſh. 12. The yellowiſh ſpars with a ſingle an- 
nular ſpot in the tail. This is the 2 of authors, Ar- 
tedi only having uſed the name in this extenſive generical 
- ſenſe. 13. The ſparus variegated with yellow tranſverſe 
lines, with a large and remarkable ſpot at the tail. This is 
the ſargus of authors. 14. The-ſparus variegated with lon- 
itudinal lines, with a black ſpot on cach Rae of the tail. 
This is the melanurus of authors. 15. The fparus with 


eleven lines on each ſide, which are gold coloured, and run | 


longitudinally and parallel to one another. This is the 
falpa of authors. Thus have the ſeveral fiſhes, which are 
only ſo many ſpecies of the ſame natural genus, been treat- 
ed of under almoſt as many generical names, to the great 
... confuſion of thoſe who apply to this ſtudy. Artedi, 
Gen. Piſc. p. 28. | 
'The ſpares is common in the Adriatic, and ſome other ſcas, 
and eſteemed a very delicate fiſh, Aldrovand. de Piſc. lib. 2.. 
cap. 18. Geſner, Paralip. p. 1056. | 
The name ſparus is of Greek origin, being derived from 
the verb wage, to palpitate, or tremble; and was given 
to this fiſh from its remarkable quality of trembling or pal- 
pitating all over the body, as ſoon as taken out of the 


| 


| SPARUS, among the Romans, a kind of ruſtic weapon, bent | 


backwards like the foot. It was likewiſe uſed for a ſmall 
dart, or miſſive weapon. Pitiſc. in voc. 
SPASM (Cycl.)—A ſpaſm may be either univerſal, extending 
- Itſelf over the whole body, which is a very rare caſe; or 
partial, occupying only ſome one part of the body: theſe are 
very frequent, and ſeize at times on every part, from the 
head to the foot. 7 | 
Of the nature of the univerſal fpaſms are, 1. the tetanus, 
which ſeizes upon the whole body, and makes it ſtiff and 
rigid in every part. 2. The emproftbatonos, which bends the 
body forwards, ſo that the head is brought to meet the 
knees. 3. The op1/thotonos; this enclines the whole body 
forcibly backwards. And 4. the catalep/is, which ſeizes the 
whole ſyſtem in a moment, and fixes it rigidly and unalte- 
rably in that N in which it finds it; Fo tat the poſiti- 
on of every limb, and the very turn of the countenance, 
and look of the eyes, is the ſame as when the patient was 
ſeized. This is a very rare caſe.” Che 
To the claſs of particular and partial ſpaſms belong 1. many 
of the arthritic complaints. 2. The incubus, or nightmare, 
Which is a ſpaſm of the breaſt; 3. The convulfive aſthma. 


4. The mc ſpaſm, which is a peculiar diſtortion of the : 
face, reſembling that of a perſon while Jaughing This en- 
very fatal conſe- 


dures uſually many hours, and is often 
quence, frequently terminating in an apoplexy, or in the 
moſt terrible convulſions. 5. The 'ſardonic Lags, which 


only differs from the former in that it is attended with an | 


5 abſolute delirium, which is not the caſe in the other. 6. The 

priapiſm, which is an involuntary and painful erection of 
the penis. 7. The ſpaſtic contraction of the colon in fla- 
tulent colics. 8. The fixt ſpaſint of Paracelſus, which the 


author deſcribes as often afflicting ic and arthritic pa- 


tients.” Junler's Conſp. Med. p. 608. | 

— Spaſms in general, beſide theſe diſtinQions, are divided by 
authors into the ſudden, or inſtantaneous, which ſeize upon 
any muſcle in a moment, and keep it for a confiderable 


fins and the tail red. 9. The ſparus with the upper 


muſcular and tendinous. And 2. the fibrillary. In the 

rk the whole muſcle is affected 8 ee pains, oi 
the limb becomes finally contracted. In the other, the ſe. 
parate fibres in the muſcle are only affected. This is uſu. 
ally the caſe in ſpaſms in arthritic caſes, which ſeize a few 


fibres only at firſt, but finally faſten upon more, and extend 
themſelves over the whole muſcle, in which caſe the pain 


| uſually becomes leſs. A tenſive pain in the neck, occaſi- 
| _ oned by fitting or lyin in an uneaſy poſture, uſually called 


a crick in the neck, is alſo to be enumerated among the par- 
tial /paſms ; and finally, theſe affections are not reſtraineq 
wholly to the external parts, but often ſeize alſo upon the 
internal, as the ceſophagus, the ſtomach, the bladder, &. 
It is a common error to confound the word ſpaſm with yy. 
vulſion; their difference is evident, the one being ſtationary 
and immoveable, the other erratic, and flying from one 
part of a muſcle to another, and from one muſcle to an- 
other; the convulſion alſo uſually extends itſelf farther than 
the ſpaſm, and is greater in degree; and finally, the fa 
is a much leſs dangerous complaint than the convulſion. 
Men are more ſubject to ſpaſms in general than women, 
and among them, ſuch as are of a ſanguine and plethoric ha- 
bit, are moſt of all ſubje to them. The general cauſe of 
ſpaſms is an abundance of blood in a body where the veſſel; 
are ſmall, and nature is endèavouring to throw off the 
load of the plethora from veſſels, where it is troubleſome to 
her, by this means; which, though an erroneous one, is 

«+ therefore not without its end. 

Progngſtics in SpAs MS. The univerſal ſpaſms are greatly the 
moſt dangerous, as they are frequently attended with inter- 
nal inflammations ; and the partial pan too often degene- 
rate into convulſions. If ſpaſms are very trequent in young 
people, they are to be ſuſpected of threatening arthritic com- 
plaints in old age; and when perſons have been free from 

ſpaſms in their youth, and become ſubject to them when = 
old, it is much to be feared that they portend apoplexics, 
palſies, and ſuffocative catarrhs : and in general all ſþajn, 
as they are in reality no other than the incomplete attempt, 
of nature to free herſelf of ſomewhat that offends her in par- 
ticular parts, portend ſome worſe miſchief, when they are 
obſerved to return frequently, and with violence. Sfaſns 
happening in acute diſeaſes, and from wounds, are all very 

dangerous ſymptoms, and threaten convulſions, and other 
miſchiefs. 8 . 

Method of cure. The means to be uſed, when the fits are off, 
are bleeding in any manner, by the lancet, by leeches, r 
by cupping, as may be moſt proper in regard to the part 
principally affected, and other circumſtances ; after this the 
prime viz are to be cleared by purges from any foulneſſs 
that may adhere to them; and finally, ſuch medicines we 
to be given, as are known to attenuate the blood; and wit 

all this, gentle exerciſe is of great ſervice. In the time af 
the fit, lenient and paregoric medicines of this kind a 
amber, and the ſpirit of hartſhorn : to theſe are to be added 
the acrid vegetables, ſuch as the more temperate carmili- 
tives, and the emulſive diluent medicines, with nitre and 
cinnabar. This laſt drug is famous alone in all theſe cat, 
and indeed in all emotions of the blood; but neither th 
nor any of the others, will take effect till after bleeding, i 
the /paſm be violent. The volatile alkalis alſo ſucceed bet 

- when mixed with a fixed one; ſuch as the ſpirit of hartſhon 
with the tincture of ſalt of tartar, or of antimony. Jus 
Conſp. Med. p. 612. See Cox vos fox, Appendix. 

SPATAGOIDES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a gen 
of the echini marini, the characters of which are; that l 
has the aperture for the anus on one fide of the upper ſu. 
face, and has a large furrow on the back, which makes " 
of a cordated form; but has no furrows on the vertex, bu 
only four or five ſmooth rays, made of a number of lit 
tranſverſe ſtriæ. See Tab. of Teſtaceous Animals, Ne 14. 

SPATANGI, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
echini marini, including all 2 which are marked in the 

ſhape of a heart, and have the aperture for the anus in one 
of the ſides of the upper ſuperficies. ,Theſe have all 2 
markable furrow on the back; their baſe is nearly flat, 1. 
they have ſeveral furrows on the vertex. By theſe charac 
ters they are diſtinguiſhed from the briſſi, with which thef 
have in common the marks of two lips to their mouth, * 
want the teeth the other kinds have. See Tab. of Ti 

ous Animals, Ne 11. Klein's Echin. p. 35. 3 

SPAT HA, is a word uſed by different authors in elle 

ſenſes; ſome expreſs by it a rib; others the inſtrument 

by ſurgeons a ſhatula, and uſed for ſpreading ointme* 
aſters ; and Celſus calls a ſort of incifion-knife by this of the 

t is alſo uſed for the external covering of the fruit 
palm tree, and by others for a ſword. This laſt is 
its proper ſignification, and all the others are only * me 
rical applications of it to different things, which bear 

reſemblance to a ſword. F 

SPATHA, among botaniſts, expreſſes that ſort of cu Tb 
conſiſts of a ſimple membrane owing from the {talk- di 

t 


time in a painful ſtate of contraction, and the flow ones. 
The fow fel 


* 
kind of cup is of various 1 often diphyllons 40. 
vided into two parts; often ſimple; ſometimes mort feverd 


are alſo divided into two Kinds. 1. The | ed: it incloſes ſometimes a ſingle flower, ſometin® | 


, 


SP'E 
flowers together, 


ferent plants. 


SpaATHA, among the Romans, is ſometimes taken for a broad 
9 


ſword, ſometimes for a ſort of ladle uſed by cooks, and alſo 


'. inftrument. Pitiſc. in voc. 
Sa THAI, e the 3 an ornament which 
the women wore about their hands, not unlike the coral 
ones of the moderns. Pitiſe. in yoc. 
SPATHESTER, the name of a chirurgical inſtrument uſed 
to draw the prepuce over the glands. 


SPATHINUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 


o the ſtag, or deer, when in its ſecond year. 
83 it was Called nebrus; in the third year dicrotus; 
and after this ceraſtes as long as it lived. 

SPATHOMELE, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs the ſpatula, 
and by apothecaries and ſurgeons in mixing and ſpreading 
dointments and plaſters. n Petr | 
SPATLING- poppy, a name given to the common field-lychnis, 
from the white froth found on it in the ſpring. See the 
icle FxorH- pit. e | 
N e uſe of the ſpatula is to depreſs the 
tongue, in order to examine the ſtate of the tonſils, uvula, 
and fauces, when they are affected with any diſorders. It is 
- alſo uſed to ſuſpend the tongue, when the frænum is to be 
divided; for which purpoſe it has a fiſſure at its extremity, 
and ſhould rather be made of ſilver than of _ other metal. 
Theſe >| orgy are made of different ſhapes. Vid. Heifter's 
Surg. Introd. ſect. 36. and Plate I. P. Q. R. 
SPAX, a name given by ſome authors to the common tænia, 


a ſmall fiſh of the anguilliform-kind, frequent on the ſhores | - 


of Italy. Rondelet. de Piſc. p. 112. | | 
SPEAR, in the manege. The feather of a horſe, called the 
ftroke of the ſpear, is a mark in the neck, or near the ſhoul- 
der of ſome Barbs, and ſome Turky and Spaniſh horſes, 
repreſenting the blow or cut of a ſpear in thoſe places, with 
ſome reſemblance of a ſcar. This feather is an infallible 
ſign of a good horſe. 0 e | 
SpEAR-- hand, or ſword-hand of a horſeman, is his right hand. 
SPEAR-foot, of a horſe, is the far-foot behind, See the article 
Fa, Appendix. | 97 
SPEARW ORT, the Engliſh name of the ranunculus flammens. 
See the article RANUNCULUS. . 
This is with us generally eſteemed a poiſon, but the Scotch 
uſe it as a medicine. They beat it, and ſqueeze out the juice, 


which 2 take as a purge, drinking a little melted butter 


or oil before and after it, to prevent its taking the ſkin 
off from the throat. It operates very violently, but with 
their robuſt conſtitutions it does very well. | 

They uſe it alſo externally in caſes of pain in the head, or 
any other part of the body. They bruiſe the leaves to a 
ſort of paſte, and apply « A to the part; they ſoon raiſe 
a bliſter, and a large quantity of water is diſcharged, after 
which the pain goes off. This is a ſhort way of bliſtering, 
and anſigers as ſafely, and as well as ours by the cantha- 
rides: but it is a wonder that people, who ſee this quality 


omachs. 


SPECIES (Cycl.)—It has been generally allowed to be true, 


that no ſpecies of animal, once created, ever became ex- 


tinct, or ever will be: but though this may be true in ge- 
neral, yet it does nct follow, but that a whole ſpecies of 


animals may be extinct in ſome particular place by various 


accidents, ; 
2 ſeems to have been the caſe with the great mooſe- 

cer, now found only in America, which was certainly 
_— on inhabitant of Ireland, though now extinct there, 
hve the. q "og ago, that no hiſtorian mentions its ever 


cre are many animals, as well as trees and plants, OR, 
2 to America and to Ireland. The horns of the mooſe- 
with e with the bones of the head, and ſometimes 
1 wh ones, in immenſe quantities, to this day, in that 
— — uried in ſtrata of marl at great depths. The 
ers of foſſils, who are fond of reſolving every thing in- 


to the effects of the deluge, affirm, that theſe horns were 


brought from ſome other co 
r country by the waters of the flood; 
but they ſeem to be as improbable things to be brought by 


the ſea, and left * . 2 | 
Arab uninjured in other countries, as can well be 


ſerved ke. 
N n an unprejudiced obſerver to agree to this 


ig numerous inſtances of the ſurface of the earth al- 
and 2 gth of time, in many parts of this kin om ; 


which theſe - rced judgment to determine, that the foil, in | 


face of iu Kone are now found buried, was once the ſur- 


try, though other ſubſtances have been ſince | 


piled upon it, and ma de 2 * 


ing in herds, or at leaſt ſ. 

left in heaps everal | 

cp — pn lurface, where they were afterwards, 

preſerving th e the tough ſubſtance of the horns 
ing mem, they have remained, and being covered 


and theſe have often no perianthium. The 
utha is of very different texture, and conſiſtence, in dif- 


in the plant, ſhould dare to take it into their mouths and 


be wholly 


ſential cha 


they are too little altered, and too well pre- 


rface over it. The creatures, 


whoſe h { a ' 
when — noe b probably lived on the iſland! 


SP FE 


with the fupetadded ſtrata; are now found in this foffile 


If one fiſh differs from another in the figure of ſome eſlential 


part, as of the ſnout, the back, the teeth, or the tail, or 
the lineæ laterales, it is to be eſteemed a diſtinct ſpectes. If 


one fiſh differs from another of the ſame genus in the exceſs 
of parts, having ſome part that is deficient in the other; or 
if in the number, proportion, or agure of ſome of e eſ- 
ſential parts; the diſtinction will be the more evident as the 

reater number of parts differ, and the pecies will eaſily be 


: 44 


ound to be truly diſtindt. Artedi's Ichthyolog. 


9 
* 


If a fiſh differs from all the others of the ſame genus in co- 


lour, while it has no other diſtinction from ſome of them, 


then it is to be examined whether the colour is always per- 


manent and invariable; if not, there is no diſtinction of 
ſpecies to be founded upon it; but if it be, it remains a 
matter of doubt whether it may be eſteemed a ſpecific dif- 


ference, colour being one of the leaſt eſſential characters 


and, according to Linnæus, what no diſtinction of ſpectes 
can be founded on. As the colour of fiſhes is very apt to 
vary, even in the ſame ſþectes, and to be ſometimes more 
intenſe, ſometimes more remiſs, this is to be conſidered in 
a due light, before any judgment is formed on it; and it is 
to be obſerved whether the colour, that makes the difference, 
of another nature, or onl | 
The perca fluviatilis of Bellonius will be ſometimes pale 


yellow, ſometimes deeper, and ſometimes even black, ac- 


cording as the water is clear or more muddy; and thus what- 
ever differences are only in degfee of the ſame colour, or in 
the changes from that degree toward black, without the in- 
termixture of any other colour, are not to be at all depended 
upon. Linnei Fund. Bot. 77. | 3 
We are not to expect the ſame preciſion in the differences of 
the truly diſtinct ſpecies of all the genera of fiſhes : in ſome 
they are found ſo obvious, and ſo great, that the firſt look di- 
ſtinguiſhes them; but there are ſome other genera, in which 
the ſeveral /decies are ſo alike one to the other, in the eſ- 
racters, that though there is a general external 
face, in which they all vary, yet it is not eaſy to ſay in 
what the diſtinction between ſpecies and ſpecies conſiſts. Thus, 
among the ſeveral ſpecies of ſalmons, the number and figure 
of the eſſential parts is · the ſame in all, and their proportion, 
in regard to the bulk of the fiſh, differs but little; the jaws 
are in ſome indeed wider, and in others longer, but it is 
not much. and ſpo at] 
the different ſþectes, but then it muſt be allowed, that they 
alſo differ in the ſeveral. individuals of the ſame ſþectes ; ſo 
that, upon the whole, there is no genus of fiſh, in which 


the ſpecies are ſo difficultly diffipgs ed. The very bones 


of the fins, which differ in the ſeveral bets of the ſame 
genus, in almoſt all other fiſhes, are the {ame in theſe. [The 
number of the vertebræ is almoſt the only mark in which 
the real difference of theſe conſiſts: this is à troubleſome 
thing to count, but in the boiled fiſh it is beſt done, and 
is always certain, the number being the fame in all of the 
ſame ſpecies, of whatever ſize, and the ſeveral ſpecies all dif- 


fering as to this number. Great care is to be taken in the 


counting of theſe, and by that means the ſmalleſt fiſh and 
the largeſt will be found SR the ſame number, if of — 


* 


different in degree. 


The colours and ſpots vary indeed greatly, in 
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perience proves it yet more evidently, for the ſame land 


SPECIFIC (Cycl.)—Srecipic operation o 


SPECIFIC gravity of metals. See ME rats. 
SPECIFIC zames, in natural hiſtory, are thoſe epithets com- 


no diſtinction in this character, he ol 
| remarkable external differences, that it is not needful to loo 

| for others. _— „ en eee 

| Beis aromatice, a new name given in the late London 
Diiſpenſatory to the compoſition uſually called ſpecies diam- 
bræ. The College obſerved, that the intention of this me- 
dicine was beſt anſwered, by ceſhpoſing it of ſuch ſpices 
as the daily experience of the table ſhews were moſt grate- | 
| ful to the ſtomach, and 

though of the aromatic 


* y . 


SPECIES e ſcordio, 'the ingredients of 'the diaſcordium electuary 


London Pharmacopceia, and ſtands thus: take bole armenic 

four ounces, ſcordium two ounces, cinnamon an ounce and 
half, ſtorax, roots of tormentil, biſtort, gentian, dittany of 
Crete, galbanum, and gum arabic and red roſes each an 

ounce, long pepper and ginger each half an ounce, opium 
© three drachms; this may be left out at pleaſure; and all are 
td be beat to 


alſo in uſe among the moderns, but others are unknown, 


See the articles ENHARMONIC, 
TONIC. See alſo Genus. 1 „ | 
SPECIES is alſo applied, in antient muſicians, to the different 
diſpoſitions of the tones and ſemitones in a fourth, fifth, or 


Change of SPECIES. The change of ſpecies is a term uſed in 


_ courſe to, in order to 
ing firſt one kind of plant, then another, and then a third, 
and ſo on, upon the ſame land: by 
made of the ſoil; and it is hed, 


| Peale after all. After this laſt change of ſpecies, it is found 
neceſſary, in the common method of huſbandry, to renew 
the land with 


0 
all times, £4 is recommended, and judged neceſſary, by 
exhauſted by one ſort of corn, to enable it to produce as 


good crops of the ſame corn again. The three fundamental |. 


ſpect to the ſort of food it gives. If only any one of theſe, 


drugs, and 


and M 


Fr 'S&; oo 
SP E 


fame ſpecier. There are ſome few inſtances of the different 
ſpecies, of the ſame genus having the ſame number of verte- 
| bræ, but this is very rare. Artedi tells us that he never ob- 
"ſerved it but in a few of the cyprini ; and thoſe which have 


ſerves, have ſuch = 


by avoiding all ingredients which, 
| Lind, are accompanied with any 
ching nauſeous and diſguſtful in their flavour; and therefore 
have ordered it 102 now made in the following manner. 
Take cinnamon two ounces, cardamom feeds, ginger, and 
long pepper, of each an ounce; make all together into a fine 
powder. Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 318. 5 


in a dry form. The recipe is ſomething altered in the late 


| a fine powder. Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. 


SPECIES, in muſic. Here, as in other arts, ſþectes denotes the | 


ſubdiviſions of the genus. The antients had three genera, 
the enharmonic, chromatic, and diatonic. 


ſpecies, or diviſions of the fourth in uſe. Some of theſe are 


as yet, in theory or 1 4.— [e Wallis s Append. Ptolem. 
Harm. p. 164. 4 Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 48 1. p. 271, ſeq.] 
| CHROMATIC, and DIa- 


octave. Hence they ſay there are three ſpecies of fourths, 


1 


1 


1 Wallis, ibid. p. 170] 


huſbandry to expreſs an expedient the farmer often has re- 
3 good crops : this is the ſow- 


when it will no longer 
give a good crop of the firſt corn planted on it, it will ſtill 
give a good one of ſome other ſpectes; and finally, of 


ing any thing again. See SOIL, | 
This change of ſpecies has been a practice of the farmers of 


- 


fallowing and manure, in order to its produc- 


. 


moſt of the writers on this ſubje&; but Tull, in his New 
Syſtem of Horſehoeing Huſbandry, proves, that it is not ne- 
ceſſary, and that the land only wants proper tillage, when 


propoſitions he lays down to prove this, are, 1. That 
plants of the moſt different nature feed on the ſame ſorts 
of food. 2. That there is no plant but what muſt rob every 


other plant, within its reach, of a part of its nouriſhmenr. | 


And 3. that a ſoil, which is once proper for any kind of 
vegetable, will continue to be always proper for it, 'in re- 


propoſitions were true, it would follow, that there is no 


need of a change of ſpecies from year to year ; and as they | 


are all ſo, this truth is yet the more inconteſtible, and ex- 


will produce crops of wheat every year, without any change, 


only by the practice of the horſehoeing huſbandry, inſtead | 


of the common, Tull's Huſbandry. 
plants and HusBanpry. 


See the articles Foop 
5 F medicines. Dr. Mar- 
tin endeavours to defend the doctrine of the ſpeciſic operuti- 
ont of cathartic medicines, from the different nature of the 
by an appeal to experience. See his Eſſ. Phyſ. 


edic. 


poſed each of one or more terms, and placed after the ge- 


The enharmonic| 
bad no ſubordinate ſpecies. The chromatic genus was di- 
- - vided into three ſpecies, viz. the molle, ſeſquialterum, and to- 
niæum; or, as others call them, molle, hemiolium, and toni- 
cum e. And laſtly, the diatonic genus was ſubdivſded into 
the molle, and the intenſum; ſo that the antients had ſix 


four of fifths, ſeven of octaves. Wallis Append: Ptolem. 
F ON 36 f 
The Grecians expreſſed this ſenſe of the term ſpecies by 
lades, or by ne . The Latin word, figura t, has alſo been 
taken in the ſame ſenſe.— [“ Ari/tox. p. 6, 74. Ed. Meib. 


this means the moſt is 


þ 


| erica! name, in the denomination of any ſpecies © 


names of things. 
ſpecific names of the antients no way anſwered the intent of 


| convey even leſs than the former. 


found. | 
4. Some are formed on the value or baſeneſs of the fiſh. Of 


knows them? nor can the mention of a colour ſignify 


with it. As the properties, on which theſe ſpecific 


that which diſtinguiſhes the fiſh called by it, at 
quire thought and deliberation, 


1 


1 


8 P E. 


f plant. 
animal, or mineral, expreſſing thoſe characters by 9 


differs from all the other ſpecies of that genus. 

The more accurate of the modern naturaliſts have, in thef 

ſeveral: provinces, ſet about the reformation of the ſpeci aj 
They firſt obſerve, that many of ye 


their formation, but expreſſed the more trivial diſt; 


' oy 55 nctions 
or accidents, while they omitted the realities, and 


more ef. 


ſential grounds of , diſtinction. On this foundation the 


critical writers of our times diſtinguiſh the old ſpecific 
names into the genuine, or true, and the ſpurious, or falle 
ones- Dre 8 

The genuine names are thoſe which expreſs thoſe characters 
by means of which the thing becomes a different ſpecies: 
theſe are invariable, and by theſe names the thing is in 
ſome ſort, deſcribed. The falſe ones are thoſe ſpecific e 
which do not, nor cannot diſtinguiſh the ſpecies, called h 


0 0 


them, from the others of the ſame genus, which may as well 


belong to ſome other ſpecies as to that, and which therefore 


are of no uſe to the ſtudent. The true formation of cheſe 


names is on the real characters of the body to be named: 
but inſtead of this theſe falſe ones are formed, from the fol. 
lowing accidental, or variable diſtinctions. 8 
1. From the fiſn being common, or ſcarce. On this dif. 
ference are founded the diſtinctions of fiſh, for inſtance, in 
their ſpecific names, into vulgaris and rara; and thus authors 
abound with acus vulgaris, lupus vulgaris, boops rara, and 
the like. Names are meant to convey ſome idea of the 
nature of the thing, but what do theſe-convey ? or how is 
the perſon, who is ſhewn a fiſh he does not know, to find 
out whether it be ſcarce or common? 
2. From the number of the ſpecies of ſome genus. Thus 
we find acus prima, and acus altera, and the aſellus primus, 
ſecundus, tertius, and ſo on, in many other genera: theſe 
3. Some of the ſpecific names of the antients are formed of 
the place, or habitation of the creatures. Of this nature 
are the alburnus lacuſtris, the apua phalerica, the brama na- 


rina, the lampetra fluviatilis, and a thouſand others; either 


alluding to the nature of the water, or peculiar place 
where the fiſh firſt met with, of this genus, chanced to be 


9 


this kind are the ſalmo nobilis, the albula lauta, the aſa. 
luſcus, the ſalmo ſpurius, ſo called, from its not having the 


fine flavour of the other, and ſo on. | 


5. The different bigneſs is another foundation of theſe 


names: thus we have the acus major, albula parva, bugiofſus 
maximus, harengus minor, and the like, 

6. The colour, though very variable, or only confined to 
one part of the fiſh, has given occaſion: to others; and in 
theſe it has been expreſſed, as if generally diffuſed over tix 
fiſh, Thus the albula cærulea has only a part blue, though 
the name ſeems to expreſs that the whole is ſo: the aſl 
flaveſcens, and vireſcent, are names of the ſame kind, the 
yellow and green expreſſed in them not being genera], but 
only partial: the torpedo maculoſa, and non maculoſa, ſeem 
to expreſs two ſpecies different only in the ſpots, whereas 
theſe ſpots appear and diſappear at times in the ſame /pectss 
All theſe, and many hundred others, founded on the ſame 
principles with theſe, are falſe and ſpurious, and not at all 


. anſwering the intent. of ſpecific names, nor diſtinguiſhing the 


fiſhes one from another. An unknown fiſh carries no f. 
ures of 1, 2, 3, &c. marked on it, to ſay whether it be 
the firſt, ſecond, or third of the author who deſcribes it; 
nor can it be known, at ſight, whether it be a nat'* 


of falt or of freſh water, whether it lives in rivers or in 


ponds, and whether it be of American, Afiatic, or Europe 
origin; neither can the taſte, the nature, or the manner : 
life of the fiſh, be ſeen on the outſide of its body: - 
theſe, therefore, are to be baniſhed from the names, oy 

they make a proper part of the hiſtory of the ſpecies. On 
firſt meeting with a fiſh, can any man judge whether it 


the greateſt, the middle, or the ſmalleſt of its kind, or f 


whether it is longer or broader than the reſt, before - 
tinged 
names 
are founded, cannot be known till the fiſh is well Ee 
and as the uſe of the name is the leading the perſon, 5 
ignorant, to know it, it follows that all theſe names 1 
falſe, frivolous, and abſurd, and yet theſe are the names 
which almoſt all the old authors have called them. 


The true, and genuine ſpecific name, on the ſer 225. 
from all the others of the ſame genus; or which, ſo 


yet requires No 
knowledge of the fiſh." | A path 
Theſe ſpecific names are to be taken from ſome extern pk 
which in that peculiar ſpecies differs from thoſe _ 
others, either in regard to exceſs, defect, number, 225 
tion, or invariable colour. 


[3 "IN | be 


thing, when it is not ſaid what part of the fiſn is 


SPE 


' ecifie taken from the exceſs of the parts, or 
p 2 — which that ſpecies has, and which 
"the others want, are preferable to all others. The principal 
ci fore give r e names, 
e Ts tired, or long-ſhaped fcſhy. filaments hang- 
| ing from the mouth; the tubereles, which in the heads of 
ſome fiſhes imitate horns ; the prickles which are on the 
heads, and other parts; and the prominences, and other ſoft 
: apophyſes 3 and other ſuch remarkable things, in whatever 


part of. the body. Inſtances of proper ſpecific names,  found- 


bre cirrato, and gadus cirris carens. Cottus cornubus quatuor in 
capite. Cottus cornubus capitis carens, &. | 
Alfter theſe, the belt names are thoſe which are taken from 
the number of certain parts 1 in exceſs, or ſmall num - 
bers, in the ſeveral ſpecies. The ] n 
the prickles of them, are parts which give theſe names, as 
alſo the ſpines on the heads and bodies of ſome fiſhes, and 
che linee laterales, or fide lines, and the teetn. 
Of this kind are thoſe expreffive ſpeciſic names ef the gadus 
| dorſo dipterygio, gadus dor ſo tripterygio, gaſteręſteus aculeis 
decem, &c. I ; 
Others of theſe names are taken from the proportion of 
| ſome two parts one to another. The difference of this kind 
is generally in regard to length; and the parts alluded to, 
are the jaws, the teeth, &c. Of this ſort are the clupea man- 
_ dibula ſuperiore lengiere, and the like. In the ſquali, and 
ſome other cartilaginous fiſhes, the upper part of the tail is 
always longer than the under part; but as this holds in all 


racter. e anl. a 
Others of theſe names are made from the figure of ſome par- 
ticular part, different from the reſt of the genus. The parts 
alluded to in theſe names are generally theſe; the ſnout, 
the back and belly, the tail, the lateral line, and the fixed 
ſpots and colours. The ſnout of any ſpecies, when different 
trom that of the others of the ſame genus, in being conic, 
depreſſed, or compreſſed, or long and cylindric, gives great 


names of coregonus roſtro conic, and coregonus roſtro depreſſo, 
and the like, The back and belly, when plane ridged, or 
carinated, give occaſion to ſpecific names in the ſame man- 
ner; the cyprini in particular give us inſtances of this. The 
tail gives alſo occaſion to many names, as it is cuſpidated, 
rounded, ſtrait, lightly hollowed, or forked; and the lateral 
lines give the ſame occaſions of names, as they are ſtrait, 
crooked, ſingle, double, c. The ſpots, provided they are 
permanent, are good for the baſis of ſpecific names, expreſſ- 
ing whether they are round or long, large or ſmall, ſtrait, 
or tranſverſe, The ſituation of the . oth and other parts, is 
generally ſo regular in all the ſpecies of the ſame genus, 
| when that genus is naturally eſtabliſhed, that very little can 
be done in the making names from them as ſpecific ones; 
but this ſituation of the parts is of the utmoſt uſe in the ge- 
nerical diſtinctionns | 
All ſpecific names, founded on theſe characters, are genuine 
and proper, and ſupply real notes for the diſtinguiſhing the 
ſpecies ; and whoever will examine together all the ſpecies 


2 nd, in all the really diſtinct ſpecies, marks ſufficient for 
the making ſuch names as are here preſcribed. No fiſh can 
_ theſe, ſince its being a diſtinct ſpecies from the reſt 
2 ul ts in ſome of the articles, on the deſcription and di- 
: na jon of which that name is to be formed. Artedi's Ich- 
yology. | | | 
SPECTABILES, amon 
to the ſecond rank or 
emperors, being unkn 


were other two degrees; the firſt had the title of; 

| illuſtres 

1 d that of clariſſimi. Pitiſc. in voc. 92 5 

naturaliſts in conchyliology, a name given by the French 

ere to a ſpecies of valuta, on which there are ſeveral 
iſh broad bands, co 


the .ground colour is 


SPECTROR Cy cka ſpeQrorum. See Concha. 


g the Romans, a title of honour given 
degree of nobility under the Roman 


a fine white. They are called by 


SPECULA, amo 


T he word is parti 


glaſs ; the bodies of this Kir the Latin, n .v looki - 
© Kk 3 - . 
and poliſhed ſurfaces, and __ — naturally of bright golf 


; bodies of rhis 


he UPPL, Vor. II. 


dd on the exceſs or defect of theſe. parts, are theſe. Gadus | 


ns, and their bones, and | 


the genus, there can be no uſe made of it as a ſpeciſic cha- 


opportunity of good names of this kind. Thus we have the 


of any one genus, however badly named by the old authors, | 


own in the time of the republic. There 


mpoſed of looſe and irregular figures; 


view might be the Romans, were places dende a good ; 


the 4 A us are he 2 1 
| green lucida He. common A talc ; 


| feriot to the former in beauty, and found in Gerniany and 
England'; and the _ amethyſtina, called tale rouge, 
or red talc, by the French. This is found in Muſcovy and 
Perſia, and no where elſe, as far as is yet known, and is 
often imported into France in maſſes, which are of a beau- 
tiful purple: we have of it brought into England, but on! 
in thin flakes, fit for the covering miniature pictures. In theſs 
flakes it has none of the redneſs natural to it in the lump, 
; but is the fineſt and moſt tranſparent of all the tales. Hill's 
Hift. of Foſſils, p. 71. 74. oy 5 5 
Pliny, and other of the antient writers, as well as ſeveral of 
the moderns, uſe the term ſpecularis * for that ſpecies of 
talc, commonly known by the name of /img/2/s, or Muſcoty 


1 


laſs. | 3 3 | 
| T is has been a ſubſtance in great uſe among mechanics, 
from the earlieſt times we have any accounts of. It is found 
in broad flat maſſes of ten or twelve inches in breadth, and 
from half an inch to three inches in thickneſs ; and is com- 
poſed in theſe of an almoſt infinite number of broad and 
beautifully even plates, or flakes, laid with a perfect regu- 
larity on one another, and ſeldom parting naturally from 
each other, though by art they may be divided, almoſt with- 
out end, into broad and extremely thin laminæ. Theſe are 
very flexile and elaſtic, and make no efferveſcence with aqua 
fortis. By the laſt of theſe properties they are diſtinguiſhed 
from the plated ſpars which ſome have confounded with 
them, and by their elaſticity from all other foſſile bodies. 
It is found in many parts of the world. The iſland of 
Cyprus abounds with it. It is very common alſo in Ruſſia, 
and has of late been diſcovered to abound in the Alps, the 
Apennines, and many of the mountains of Germany. It is 
imported in large quantities into England, and is uſed by the 
lanthorn-makers inſtead of horn, in their nicer works; by 
the painters to cover miniature pictures; and by the micro- 
ſcope- makers to preſerve ſmall objects for viewing by glaſſes. 
The antients uſed: it inſtead of glaſs in their windows. Hill's 
Hiſt. of Foffils, p. 72. | 
SPECULARIA, among the Romans, a kind of window-caſe- 
ments, which were uſed before glaſs was introduced for this 
purpoſe. They conſiſted of tranſparent ſtones, called l/apides 
2 Pitiſc. in voc. See SPECULARIS lapis, Oel. and 
SPEC LARIS lapis. See SPECULAREs, ſupra. a 
SPECULATION {Cycl.)=-SyECULAT10N-/hell, in natural 
hiſtory, a name given by the French writers to a very beau- 
tiful pecies of A vcluta, uſually called by us the Cuinea- 
hell, from its being brought from that part of the world. 
See the article Voi ur a. ee e 


| SPECULATIVE (Cyd:)=Sprcutariy E muſic, called by the 


Italians muſica ſpeculativa, or theorica, that which treats only 
of the ſounds, examines their natures, properties, and effects, 
without regard to the executive part, © 
SPECULUM (Cye.)—Srecutum lingue, a chirurgical in- 
ſtrument. See GrLosSOBPATHA.. E > $6991 
SpECULUM: indicum, an affected term uſed by ſome chemical 
writers to expreſs filings of iron. | HE 9 
SPEEDWELL, veronica, in botany, See the article V z- 
ini... e e | 33 ; 
We have ſeveral of the exotic kinds of this plant propagated 
in the gardens of the curious. They may all be raiſed from 
ſeeds, but their roots encreaſe ſo faſt, that they are uſually 
propagated by parting them. The beſt ſeaſon for mop 
this is in September, and the ſummer following they wi 
produce their flowers in full perfection. They will grow in 
| any ſituation, but they thrive beſt in a freſh ſoil,” that is not 
too wet. They require no care but the being kept clear 
from weeds, and having their roots 55 every autumn, 
otherwiſe they multiply too faſt, and both choak up them- 
Soy and injure whatever is near them. Miller's Gard. 
SPEISSE, in mineralogy, a GP the Germans, and 
other workers on cobalt, to a fort of impure regulus of 
biſmuth, ſometimes occurring in their proceſſes. 
It is not uncommon for ores of biſmuth to be mixed with 
the cobalt in the ſmalt-works. Both this ore and the cobalt 
ield the blue vitrifiable earth of which ſmalt is made, but 


# dela 5 | þ i ke, | | 2882 ty "my z bat 
which ſ candela, in natural | hiſtory, a name by | in one of them it is blended with arſenic, and in the other 
1 — have called the belemnites. 0 See the article BR- 


with the biſmuth. The ſepara ing it from theſe two mine- 
rials requires different proceſſes, and the workmen therefore 
ſeparate the two minerals, and work each by itſelf; but it 
ſometimes happens that the ore of biſmuth is ſo like to the 
true cobalt, that it catinot be diſtinguiſhed by the eye, and 

ſo intimately mixed with it, that it cahnot be ſeparated from 
it; in this caſe the Whole is expoſed to the fire together, and 
- after the arſenic-is ſublimed in form of meal, there remains 
a a coarſe and impure regulus of 'biſmath, which having mixed 
itſelf with the earth of the cobalt, and other extraneous 
F re 
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2 — a eee Ban of] «clini Sn ohe Mader anti dat on the otherg ul take, Ang d., 
8 ly called. 2ek n — F. : furniſhed ee end ant fagle and o com | 
INM. . 4 at} q 19% 9411 4 Fulle! \a O 1 Gen. ant. p. enn 916 „te, 

Rt (Sar Ay ends 1 be to | SP TOPOEA, a name given to ſuch. medicines "ION 
ears yet N by, Mr.] ,Juppoſed.to. encreaſe the emen. 6 

{Ko of 1 05 Pale in ph 45 ugs eber, 2nd | SPERVERIUS, in zoplogy,-a-name by inch Bellonius, a 

Shia s true 6 braip,; and N 1791 well, or better, außen] ſome. other authors, baue called the ſparrow⸗ hawk us 
.q warmed 4. l Te While cold, it.,is as, brittle as ,glaſg, but | ., commonly Known by, the names of nifus, and act * 

- the warmth of REY will make. 1t.ſo pliant, cha hang Lillarius: Ray's; Ornitholeg. p. 52. See the — 5 
of it may be wrapt - ger the ha anger. | 1 at off paper. GALLARIUS: accipite r: 


19 This metal ht eo better than 
10 Wah; the 7 8 wachen e A ALI hg of 
ORIG 155 ef Gs. 125 oak Tran. 


eee 


at = The ſeamen _ hath joe any haft, 

ek yard, when it is broken do WU. es or any |. 
— accidents, but if, it he dqne W nag my s hot in a 

bebt, they B83 ſuch @ yards 17 ot by the board. | 

SPERAGE,, aſdgrag#s: "in;boran TARA GPS, 

..; The propagation, af. this. uſef ful "Plank. is from.ſecd.z, and as 
much of the ſucceſs depends | upon the goodnef: eſs of the ſeed, 
it is much better to, ave it than tg n it Fr the ſhops. 
© "The manner of faving it is this 3, mark with 2 ſtick. ſome of 

10 - the, faireſt. bude, and when they are run to berry, and the 
Latente begin to. 
bderfies into a tub, and pouring water upon them, rub, them 
about with your hands, 
Þ feed; and will ſwim away with the. water in pouring it off; 
he” that in repeating this two or 
bg clean waſhed, and found. at the bottom of the tub. 
de muſt be ſpread on a mat to dry, and in the beginning 
of February muſt, be ſown on a bed of rich earth: they 

vd 1 muſt not be ſawn tao chick, and muſt be trod into the 

*. e and the earth raked over them ſmooth; the bed is 
1 kept clear of weeds all the ſummer, and in Oc 
when the ſtalks are withered and dry, a little rotten dun 
muſt be ſpread bak an inch thick over the whole ſurface 

i Oy ble 

; {4 ing —* 

+» goods the ground muſt therefore be prepgred for them by 

"hr trenching it well, and burying a la 
dung in the trenches; ſo that it may lie at leaſt ſix inches 
below the ſurface of the ground: when. this is done, level 
che whole plot exactly, taking out all the looſe ſtones 3 tis 
to be done en Fins. when, the aſparagus is to be 

» * out, W muſt 

the ſoil is drx, 

Is oy 54 to wait till the beginning of, April, — is abo 

tha ſeaſon that the plants are beginning to 
The ſeaſon being now come, the. 


© taken up, with a narrow-pronged .dung-fork, ſhaking. them 
out of the „and ſeparating them from each other, 


nient planting them, which muſt be done in this manner. 

Lines muſt be 2 at a foot diſtance each, ſtrait acroſs 
\the bed, theſe muſt be dug into ſmall trenches of ſix inches 
cep, into which:the roots muſt be laid, placing them againſt 

© the ſides of the trench with their buds in a right poſition 
'E 7 xr and fo, that when the earth is raked over them, 
they may be two inches under the ſurface of the ground. 
Between every four rows. a ſpace of two feet and a half 

. - hould be left for walking in, to cut the aſporagus. When 
ini aragus is thus. 555 ted, a crop of, onions may be ſown 
ground, which will not at all hurt it. 

A — 17 after this the 4 n will come up, the crop of 
ions muſt then be thinned, and the weeds carefully cleared 
— About Auguſt the onions will be fit to pull up. In 
ae lowing cut off the ſhoots. of the aſparages with- 
in two inches 90 the ground, clear well 


ell all weeds. away, 
and throw the earth upon the beds, ſo as to leave them 
. five. inches above the level of the alleys. A row of col- 


2 way be Nauen 0 in the middle of the all 


N | vent the mortification from Jpreading . farther. 


1 


dry. and wither, Fut them up; rub off the 
the huſks will break and let out the 


ce times, the ſecds will | 


3 1]. 


g | rifications near the ſound parts; and afterwards the inciſed 


"the. rg will. be fit to plant out for |. 


e quantity of rotten | 


be. in.the. beginning of. March, if || 
and the ſeaſon forward ; hut in 2 wet. fall i ie 


eys, but no- |. 


SPHACELUS (Gl —In-gaſes of a perfect ſphacelus, 
-tification,| where the parts; are — yr folutely dead mal 
- Wholly, without ſenſe, and ſoft, ſo as to retain the ; impreſſ 
ons of one's fingers ends, and are 25715 fetid and * 
xupted, all the medicines in the world will be — A 
reſtare the part to its life and ſenſe again; and all that re- 
mains to be done, is the one miſerable remedy of preſery. 
ing the reſt of the hody, by cutting off that hor to pre. 
A different 


this operation, accord. 


method is co be taken, however, in 
— * 1 * the ſymptoms, and nature of the part 


If pn "Tome extremity of the foot, N 
inſtep, or only the bare ſkin and fat are fpha 


The: 7 A 7 * 


metatarkus, or 


celat hi 
is ſometimes the caſe; the. Whole foot is not to o i” np 


tated in that caſe, but ,pteſerving the limb entire, the 
geon is only to remove that part which is vitiated : - and 
that is frequently beſt of all done by ſuppuration, or if not 
to be effected by that means, may be attempted by the 
cauſtic. When it is to be done by ſuppuration, that is to 
be brought on as faſt as poſſible, and when it is done, the 
cruſt or wechar of the ulcer i is to be bee from the ſound 
parts with proper caution. 
To haſten effectually a ſopplaration 3 in theſe caſes, nothing 
is ſo ſerviceable as the making numerous long and deep ſca- 


parts are to be well anointed with the common digeſtive 
ointment, and after that treated with the balſamic cata- 
\-- 4 and ee ende in common uſe on the like ocea- 
10NS. | 
A fomentation, alſo very Gniccable in theſe caſes, is abs 
by mixing, in a quart. of a decoction: of ſcordium, or of 
barley- water, vinegar of rue fix ounces, ſpirit of wine with 
Venice treacle four OUNCES, and an ounce, or two ounces 
of common ſalt: this. is to be applied hot with compreſſes 
to the part, and frequently repeated, till it is ſeen that the 
diſorder ſpreads no farther z which is known: to be the caſe, 
when We ce the tumor of the vitiated parts ſubſide, and 


the edges of the ſound bec id all round; and 
roo _ * word g parts become tum rou 


on the ſecond or thürd day after this a ſuppuration is uſually 
formed, and the ſound- parts gradually become ſeparated from 


and] the vitiated. After this, to ſoften and promote a ſpeedy - 
. -. obſerving to lay all their heads even, for the more conve- 


paration of the eſchar, the following cataplaſm is alwa 
found highly ſerviceable. Take of ſcordium two handful, 
mallows,' marſhmallows, and henbane, of each one handful, 
lavender-flowers half a handful; let theſe be boiled to the 
conſiſtence of a cataplaſm in vinegar, or oxycrate, and wht 
in that ſtate add to them three ounces of flour of linked, 
one ounce of linſeed oil, and two ounces of ſal armonisc. 
Ibis is to be applied warm over the whole, and retained in 
a proper de gue of heat, as long as ſhall be found necells, 
by means of a brick boiled in water, and applied wrapped i 
a linnen cloth, or ſome other like means. After theſe me- 
thods have been uſed, and the whole ſurrounding. ſkin 1s 
gently. tumefied with redneſs, a cruft, or eſchar is then 
formed by degrees, and the found fleſh begins to ſeparate 
from the reſt: by this we know that the diſorder has dont 
ſpreading, and that an entire operation: of the vitiated 


will very ſhortly follow. + 
When this 338 ſhews itſelf beginning, it muſt beſo 
moted as much. as poſſible, by dreſſing beginnings part with 


common digeſtive, either alone, or does: with den 


now. ſown on the beds. In the ſpring the treacle, which muſt be retained on between the ſound 
ee eee denen dead parts. To make way for this, it is ſometimes 
kept. clear. of , weeds, In October RAE be tuned | 10 divide them a little by the lancet; and when that * 
and — in, as, the —_— 4 done, and the drefling has been * the before dale 
3 ſecond  pring gfe, ting, — the Jour 0e catsplaſm ſhould be again laid on warm; and he dale 
3 og hy. SS the table. The larger ſhoots: din ceeding dreſſings, whatever is found looſe of the dead 
only be theſe ſhould, he, cut at two inches under | muft be carefully removed. And if it be 10 — 
* — year managed in ihn, ſecond] the adheſion of the vitiated parts to the ſound, to * 
2 FE Millers (1.3. ei #66 -þ ſciſſors, Or ſcalpel, to divide them, this is always to be il den 
S RMA COE, the ere of of. a lone heh, ich, according to] with very little, either of pain or of danger; = l 
0 Wt Lanes ew diſtin, genus, the | be proper to dreſs the part with 2 and 7 
char e is. a,very ſmall pe- of diachylon, or the like, over it, ti the corrupted bo 
401. 1 = 5 w N. four — . at its —— — are entirely caſt off, and the ulcer appears deen 
Wt awe ld. flower is, fallen, cleanſed, aud then the cure is eaſily perfedted in the 
he. owes 98 one! Joh, fu —— lopger way. 
than the fl owery, * 9 into. four. ſeg- This is the gentler, and more common method ; {of "cout 
; be -"—% The —— are — however, the tediouſneſs of Thay have . 
e The an- irectly, in theſe caſes, to the cauſtic. raed 
is. zoungiſh, | 2 
e The ſtyle is y, with butter of antimony, or the ca Tet! 
are obtuſe, T „ till the living parts are ſurrounded by 5 


Gs 


chan ping — the cataplaſms before 


* 
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ab a fere kind; to pfevent the diſorder from ſpread- about way- ſides in many places. 2. The latger dwarf bul⸗ 
» lets i ven make the ee parts ſeparate from the | bous ſphagnum. This grows only to the height of a few 
; —— 1 4, the corrofive lixivium of Boerhaave is greatly in re- lines, and is compoſed of numerous leaves; ſurrounding one 
dute, and much uſed on theſe occaſions. It is made of | another ſo, as to form ſeveral bulbs: The heads are eafiet 
| — ounces of very ſtrong quick: lime, mixed with nine | to be diſtinguiſhed by the touch than the ſight, for they lie 
5 of pot-aſhes, firſt ground ſeparately to powder, and | hid between the leaves, and are ſmaller: than poppy-ſecds; 
eng mixed, adding a little water, they are then to] 3. The' leſſer dwarf 'bulbous /phagnum. The leaves of this 
be put into a glaſs veſſel, and ſet in a cellar to run by deli- | are much ſmaller —_ oO 1 _ „Mer 
1 i biin „in cb „ largeſt dwarf ſphagnum wi iſtles. The capſules of this 
8 1 * they are found to become fluid, the matter muſt | ſpecies, as well as the leaves; are much larger than thoſe of 
be put into a filtre 6f coarſe paper, and the clear liquor that | any other of the acaulous wy _ the middle rib of every 
h muſt be kept for uſe. It is to be uſed by dip- leaf runs out into a kind of briftle. 
2 17 feather inte it; and rubbing it over the part SPfIENOI DES (Cycl.)— The fphenoidal, or cuneiform bone, 
ed ed once or twice a day; or fine linnen- rags may be is ſituated in the lower part Fe the I 4 * poet? 
Wn ith it, and applied all over the part; not forget- | its forepart, making the middle or baſis af the ſkull; an 
| rainy Poem, at the ans time; the uſe of the before or- thetco taking its name of os bafilare. ' ef 
biker cataplaſm : this application is to be continued till the] It is of a very odd figure, its greateſt extent is tranſverſe, 
0 part begins to caſt off in cruſts or ſeales; and | and it may in ſome manner be ſaid to repreſent a bat with 
corrupted part 8 . . Pay . e 1 ». | . 
Ihen this is the caſe; it muſt be dteſſed with the common | its wings extended. Its poſterior,” or thickeſt part, by 
. digeſtive, and when perfectly deanfed, healed with a vul-| which it is r ger hoy OS ITY may 
balſam. 3 | 18 be called its body; the reſt of it is y made up of emĩ- 
0 3 zune highly commended by Belloſte in theſe | nenees and cavities. And in order to examine theſe metho- 
- caſes, is made by diflolving one part of crude mercury in | dieally, the bone muſt be divided into two ſides, the one 
two parts, either of ſpirit of nitre, or of aqua fortis. This | external, the greateſt part of which may be ſeen in one 
zs to be rubbed over the 8 8 — ooca- _ 2 the * internal, which does not appear till 
15 ſpeedy ſeparation. Several great authors, however he is opened. 5 
g adviſe he's ng — knife, and actual cautery in theſe cuſes; The eminences on the outſide are theſe, T'wo temporal 
dividing and burning down to the ſound parts; but the cru-| apophyſes, which are the largeſt of all the proceſſes of 
elty of this method, and the pain, and ſometimes danger this bone, and: at the greateſt diſtance from each other, 
that attend it, make the methods of cure by ſuppuratives, | called the great wings of the 6s ſphenoides, and theſe are 
and mild cauſtics; much to be preferred: indeed, the fur-| ſometimes, though rarely, ſeparated. from che reſt of the bone 
« geons in general are not now ſo fond of calling in the actual by tranſverſe ſutures. Iwo orbitary apophy ſes, which form 
cCautery as formerly. 2 Wan . HATING | a conſiderable portion of the orbit next the temples. A 
Finally, when the /þhacelus is ſo deeply affixed in any part finall ſharp. proceſs, formed like a bitd 8 bill between the 
of the upper or lower extremity, that it has penetrated thro? | orbitary 8 Two pterygoide apophyſes, each of 
the muſcles'as far as the bone, and has either reſiſted the] which is divided into two alæ: one internal; which is the 
force of all medicines, or the proper time for the applyin largeſt, the other external, the lower end of which is in the 
them has been neglected; in this caſe, to preſerve the rofl fhape' of a hook; and each of theſe alæ is again divided into 
of the body, the injured part muſt be amputated. Heiſſer's] two: ſides, 8 3 2 * ms 88 — _ 
Surgery, p. 217. „A 04 5 *. 00 | external toward the temples. wo. ſpinal apophyſes. 
SPHA LX, Leg the Romans, were tickets of wood, | little anterior eminence above the ſharp proceſs, for the. ar- 
 teffre ligneæ, by which the emperors ſcattered their preſents | ticulation of this bone with: the os ethmoides ; but in ſome 
5 people of both ſexes in the theatre, or circus. Pitiſc. ſubjects, inſtead of this eminence, there is only à little 
Lex. Ant. in voc. N 1 een ee | $739 in v5 % Eran b af A 171407 
SPHAROMACHIA, vg ge, in antiquity, a particular} Theiexternal cavities: of this bone are two portions. of the 
kind of boxing, wherein the combatants had balls of ſtone} temporal foſſe; two pterygbide foflee;. the lower. ends. of 
or lead in their hands, which were called . Potter, | theſe are divided by a little notch, or flit; of an irregular 
Archæol. Græc. lib. 2. cap. 21. Tom. I. p. 448. See the} figure, which may: be called the ſſura palatina: a little ob- 
article Boxi vm ot ez! bie BOT eee long foſfula at the roat of the internal ala; two ſuperior 
33 a name given by ſome authors to the jugu- e > 2 — . — page notah at ha ene: of 
lar veins. ö « - D119; 249 Hi | © * 2 each o e 1 ares, t ge an artęry ot t ä ura 
SPHAGNUM, in botany, the name of a genus of moſſes, mater; two temporal notthes; two maxillary notches, the 
the characters of which are theſe. They produce heads or edges of which help to fofm the two inferior orbitary fiſ- 
eapſules only of one kind, whieh differ allo: from theſe off ſures, which may be called fiſſure Jpheno-maxillares.: two 
all the other moſſes, in that they have no calyptra, or other holes for the ſuperior maxillary nerves ; two. other holes on 
covering : theſe ſtand on very ſhott pedicles, - and are there-| one ſide of the former, called pterygoide, which, in an en- 
f { 0 1 2 . . 
ore ſo guarded: by the leaves, as not to need any other co- tire ſkull; are hid by the other bones: two, oval holes, for 
Vering. The /p na are divided into two orders, the one] the- inferior maxillary nerves; two little ſpinal. holes, . each 
comprehending the branched kinds, and the other the un- of which tranſmits an artery of the dura mater, but ſome- 
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; dranched ones: theſe are diſtinguiſhed by ſome by the terms times theſe: are only notches.; a little hole between the two 
)  Canliferous and acaulous, See Tab. of Moſſes, Na g, Dillen.| © maxillary holes; and a little groove on one fide of tlie ſpi- 
a Hiſt. Muſe. p. 24. J nal apophyſis, which forms part of the euſtachian tube. 

. Of the firſt order there are nine known ſpecies. 1. The The internal eminences are two thin ſharp tranſverſe. apo- 
is | E ſoft and hollow-leaved - dog. phagnum. This grows] phyſes, which form the ſuperior orbitary fiſſures, called the 
en x 8 places in vaſt beds, and riſes! to a foot high, with | itil wings of the ſphenoidal bone; a little ptoceſs; in ſome  ' 
le ſoft ers of leaves at the heads of all the branches. 2 The] ſubjects, n theſe two thin apophyſes, for the articu- 
ne Toit bog-Phagnum with finer leaves. This is as-'tall; or] lation wich the os ethmoides, which in ſome othet ſubjects 
its 1 ſo, than the former, but is mueh ſlenderer, and the] is a notch. Four clyndide apophyſes, two anterior, two 
| 5 > 8 ſmaller and finer: The” firſt is uſually ef a erior ; which laſt are ſometimes united in one, and 
o- Nr hy ite, and this laſt of a ſomewhat reddiſh hue.” 3. The e. forward: all the way to the anterior proceſles, 
be in Fan Seen pointed /phagnum with oval heads. This grows] forming à kind of bridge, under which the internal caro- 
nice Tics tufts in the boggy places on the Welch mountains. | tid, artery: paſſes at its laſt curvature; This paſſage has 
and 8 © rough ſphagnum with red heads. The ſtalls of this] alſo ſometimes. been found divided into two by a thin bon 
ſr] . above an inch long, and not branched but folded, ſeptum, beſide ather varieties; one or two ſmall productions 
45 all interwoven one with another into thick tufts,” It uſu- | whetwials; internal carotid. enters the cranium; two little 
ribed wy, Srouvs upon rocks, but ſometimes: on the ſtumps of old | ſtyloide proceſſes, or books, which. in ſome. ſubjects join the 
1 hai 1 Ball hoary nodoſe /Phagnum: This is all over extremity of the os occipitis, before the | union of 
i ano, Rar Iks'are ſomewhat longer than thoſe of the for- theſe bones. f 231, foes. . 
— My d and the heads are ripe in December. This uſu- The internal cavities are two portions of the large middle 
ſe with on the ſtumps of old trees; 6. The ſphagrum| foſſie of the baſis cranii; two ſuperior, orbitary, ot /þhe< 
4 common on in heads, all pending one way. This is very | noidal-proceſſes 3. two optic holes ; a ſmall fupetior, orbitary 
* in Noreen ft unbe ef old trees, and produces its head] hole, near the end of each ſſhenvida! fillurey, which is often 
pul 7. The plai 5 © ls of a very lively” and pleaſunt green. no more than a noteh ; a ſmall groove at the extremities of 
Lott ies, and 7 tbered ſphagnum, This is an elegant ſpe- | the- ſame? fiſſures 1 à deprefion between the clynoide apo- 
ly 8. The w. on the bodies of old trees in Patagonia. phyſes, called Leen ſphenaidalis, ſella turcica, and foſſa pitui- 


* 


ſphagnum with hairy heads. This is] fie. Here are almoſt all the holes mentioned on its 
ſame 52 with the former; and grows to three | outſide, and it appears that the ſuperior maxillary hole ought 
— * re more juſtly to be called a ſhort canal. Beſide theſe, there are 


* 


This is found on the trunks of trees in alſo too very-confiderable cavities, called the /Fhenoidal ſoruſes, | 
* — Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. p. 233. Mm: — thick portion of this bene, under the ante- : 
d ſtalks, there Scendd onder, or thoſe which have no] rior part of che ſella turcica;/ and middle ſpace: between the 
bet” | Owarf hair-leaved ap, only four known ſpecies, 'x.- The] two--optic- holes, reaching as far as the ſhatp- proceſs, or 
vo of all the plants this clak, e emal and fineſt ill, already: deſcribed; are commonly divided by a 


is common in ſmall tuſts | bony ſeptum, and they open before on each ſw hep 
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+. ſometimes one is wanting; ſometimes both are 
times there are ſeveral cells without any ſeptum,” and ſome - 
times the ſeptum is placed more on one fide than the other. 


SPHE 
height of which is equal to the radius. 
is equal to twice the cone of the ſame baſe and height. 
And a cylinder, of the ſame height and baſe, being triple of 
the cone, it follows, that the hemiſphere is two thirds of 
the cylinder, and conſequently the whole /phere two thirds | 
of the circumſeribing cylinder. Archim. de Sph. et Cyl. 


- The portion of a ſpherical ſurface, generated by the re- 


_* -\ſpheroid, is to that —_—_ in 


8 PH 
oſſa convoluta ſuperio ra 
Ihe figure, ſize, openings, and ſeptum of theſe wy greatly ; 
0 


3 ſome- 


The ſubſtance! of this bone is for the moſt part compact, 


having very little diploe; and what there is of this lies in 
. diſtin 'parts of the bone, v:z. in the thick portion behind 
the ſella turcica, toward the ſymphyſis with the occipital | 
bone, and in the orbitary apophyſes in a ſmall quantity. It | 


is articulated with all the other bones of the cranĩum, with 


the oſſa malarum, oſſa maxillaria, oſſa palati and vomer. 
T. N eee e 
E (Cycl.)—A ſphere is equal to four times the cone, 


the baſe of which is equal to the generating circle, and the 
Gr a hemiſphere 


volution of an arch 
ABF, about the dia- 
meter A D of a circle, 
Nis equal to the area of 
\ :.a circle deſcribed with 
Va radius equal to the 

> F*Chord-AFi;; 1: 

] The ſurfaces therefore 
generated by arches, 


as the ſquares of their 


: f verſed ſines. 3 
Hence parallel planes, 
which divide the dia- 


meter of a /pbere into equal parts, divide the ſurface of the 
- ſphere into equal parts at the ſame time. Archim. de Sph. 


et C 


SPHERICAL, (Cycl.)—SPHERICAL numbers. See CIRCULAR 


- numbers, Cycl 


SPHEROID C) - Dr. Halley has demonſtrated, that in a 
” ſphere Mercator's nautical meridian line is a ſcale of logarith- 


mic tangents of the half complements of the Jatitudes*. But as 


the earth has been found to be a ſpheraid, this figure will | 


make ſome alteration in the numbers reſulting from Dr. 


Falley's theorem. Mr. Mac Laurin has therefore given us 


a rule, whereby the meridional parts to any ſpberoid may be 
found with the fame exactneſs as in a ſphere. We have 
alſo an ingenious treatiſe of Mr. Murdoch's on the fame 
ſubject.—I b See Phil. Tranſ. No 219. Mr. Cotes has alſo 
demonſtrated the fame propoſition, Harm. Menſ. p. 20, 21.] 
A ſphere, whoſe diameter is _ to the great axis of a 
e duplicate ratio of the axis 
to its conjugate. | Hence the ſpberoid is quadruple of a cone, 
the height of which is the ſemi-axis, and the baſe of which 
is equal to à circle deſcribed upon the conjugate axis as its 
diameter. Mac Laurin's Fluxions Introd. p. 16. 
SPHINCTER (Cycl.)—SPHINCTER -cutanea, in anatomy, 
name given by Laurence, and fome others, to the muſcle 
of the anus, called by Albinus and Winſlow ſpbincter inter- 
Nu an, DOOR FINS 21-5 2454.9 | 7 7 
SPHINCTER inte/tinalis. See INTESTINALIS ſphindter. . 
SPHINCTER labiorum, in anatomy, a name given by Douglas, 
and ſome others, to the muſcle of the mouth, called by 
KNiolanus and Albinus orbicularis, and orbicularis oris, and by 
Cowper conftriftor lalioruu m. 
SPHINCTER palpebrarum, in anatomy, a name given by Mo- 
linet, and ſome others, to the muſcle of the eyelids, called 


by Winſlow and Albinus the orbicularis paipebrarum, and | 


orbicularis. See the article Ox BICULARIis. 


"BPHINX, (0, ) in the hiſtory of inſet, u name given by 


Mr. Reaumur to a very ſingular ſpecies of caterpillar deſcrib- 
ed in the ſecond volume of his hiſtory of inſects. 


The reaſon of the author's having given it that name, is, | 
that when it is not ne wee its head, and with it more 

| y, into a perpendicular ſituation 

upon the leaf on which it was before laid all along; it 
keeps itſelf a long time in this ſituation, looking around it 
' with a ſeeming air of fierceneſs. There are alſo a ſeries 
of broad belts upon the body, which contribute ſomething 

- © towards its reſemblance to the figure of that imaginary 


than a third part of its 


I monſter. e 


Ibis caterpillar has a horn on the hinder part of its body, | 
- Which ſeems to be of no ſort of uſe, but merely a trouble 
to the creature. It is hollow, and encloſes, in the manner 
of a ſheath, the new horn which is to appear when the 
creature changes its ſkin. This the author found to be the 
it ſeveral times, and always finding within 
it the new horn cut off alſo at the ſame p and had often ; ſpecies 
the great difficulty the animal in changing its| much variety as in the eyes in the different n. 


caſe by cutting 


| 6bſerved 
NO 


T 


chords, or as their 


| } S P 1 
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ſein, hen it came to the hory. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf 
om. 2. ne din en ion TI 
SPHONDYLIUM, cow-parſnep,, in botany, - the name o, 
us of plants, the characters of which are theſe. A 
owers are diſpoſed in umbels, and are of the roſaceo 4 
kind, being compoſed. of ſeveral petals of a heart-faſhiones 
ſhape, irregular in ſize, and diſpoſed in a circular ord 
round a cup, which afterwards becomes a fruit, Compoſed a 
two large, flat, oval ſeeds, ſtriated, and uſually marginated 
at the end, and which frequently depoſit their covering, ant 
are marked with black ſpots on the ſides where they touch 
one another. | 


The ſpecies of ſphondylium, enumerated by Mr. Tcurefor: 


are theſe. 1. The common hairy /phondylzum. 2. The ha; 
ſphondylium with purple flowers. 7 The great bank 
called by authors panax Heracleum, or Hercules's all-hez; 
4. The curled-leaved ſphondylium. 5. The hairy ſphondyliun 
with narrower leaves. 6, The, narrow-leaved ſphondyliun 
with blackiſh purple flowers. 7. The little Alpine ſohondy- 
lum. 8. The, ſmooth Alpine ſphondylium. Taurn, Inf, 
p. 319. | | | 
The common cow-parſnep, which is frequent in our mez- 
dows and paſtures, and flowers in July and Auguſt, is re. 
commended by Dr. Willis, and many others, as one of the 
beſt nervous ſimples our nation produces, and it is pity that 
it is not brought more into pradtice, The ſeed is the part 
in which its virtues are contained in greateſt perfection, and 
is a very good medicine in hyſteric caſes, given in powder 
or infuſion. ow ; 1 bes *50 
SPHONDYLUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Pliny, 
and others of the old authors, to a peculiar ſpecies of the 
ſyngnathus, or acus Ariſtotelis. It is the ſpecies, called by Al. 


' terminated at A, are} tedi /yngnathus corpore medio hexagono cauda pinnata; and by 


other authors the acus ſecunda 45 and by Bellonius and 
Geſner-typhle marina. Pliny, lib. 32. cap. 11. 
SPHONDYLUS is alſo uſed by ſome authors, for the tones or 
bones found in the head of a mullet 
SPHRAGIS, the ſeal-ftone, ' a name given by ſome authors to 
the ſingle — of the aſteriæ, when found looſe, not joined 
into a column. See the article AST ERIK. | 
SPHRAGIS is alſo uſed by ſome of the old Greek naturaliſts, 
to expreſs, the ſpots on the back and ſides of a panther. 
The ſkin of this creature is of a pale colour, and theſe ſpots 
| are all dark and round, and look like ſo-many regular im- 
preſſions of a ſeal, whence the name'/phrag:s. The Ro- 
mans called any thing, that was var iegated in this manner, 
pantherina ; and we meet with the phraſe menſæ pantherine, 
uſed to expreſs tables found of ſome wood, which was vi- 
riegated with round ſpots, in the manner of thoſe „Drage 
on the back of the panther... '\ -. - - + 
SPHYGMICA, in medicine, a term -uſed by ſome for that 
part of the judgment of the phyſician, which regards the 
differences of the pulſe, 5 
SPHYR/ENA, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the ſudis, or lucius marinus, the ſea-pike. Vll. 
_ lughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 273. See the article Sup1s. : 
SpHYRANA altera, in ichthyology, a name given by App- 
an, and ſome other of the old Greek writers, to the /, or 
common pike. See the articles Esox and Lucius. 
SPICCATO, in the Italian muſic, ſignifies that every note 
| ſhould be well ſeparated from others, and diſtinctly ſounded 
It is particularly uſed with regard to inſtruments played with 
a bow; and denotes that every note muſt have a diſtin 
bow from that preceding, or ſucceeding. { 
SPICULUM, in Roman aatiquity, a kind of weapon which 
ſome will have to be the ſame with the haſta, or ſpars 
Hefm. Lex. in voc. 7 5 Fa 
SPIDER, araneus, in zoology, an inſet of which we haves 
reat number of ſpecies common among us, which all zg* 
in the general marks and characters. WAG 
They all have weapons iſſuing out of the mouth, but tee 
are of two kinds, according to the two principal diſtinctios 
of the ſpiders. The conſt. in ſome, of two ſpiculæ, in 
manner of a forked hook: this is their ſtructure in 
kinds which have eight eyes. In others they are com : 
of two forcipated arms, or are divided into two claus, « 
the manner of the Ne 8 a crab : theſe are the weapon 
all thoſe ſpiders which have only two eyes. LY 
The os of all ſþiders are . — a ſort of cruz 4 
ceous coat, but it is tender and brittle ; and in the males 
all the ſpecies, the forceps, or weapons at the mouth, 
larger and ſtronger than in the females. of the 
All — have two antennæ, placed in the forepart O . 
head over the mouth: theſe are compoſed like the op 
a number of joints. The head of a ſpider is not 7 ap 
from the ſhoulders: by any inciſure, but remains f 
them as all of one piece. ST revatio 
The eyes of the ſpider differ greatly in number, the df 
and figure, in the different ſpecies; and ſometimes 
| ferent eyes of the ſame Hale. are of different _ 1 
All 2 have eight which are all inſe = 
„ but in the length and figure of theſe there 0 


J 


| 


SPI 


they have all three joints in each leg, but in ſome the fore- 


1 : the longeſt, in others the hinder pair are ſo, 
RY ts)” ſome of 5 intermediate pairs. h 5 
Th 8 belly of the /þider is remarkably divided from the head 
1 e ſo as to adhere only by a thread : this is the 
Kos ſe in all, except the two-eyed kinds, and in the different 
10 aa oe body is variouſly painted, The appendages near 
6 anus are very obſervable, they ſerve to ſpin the threads 
it at. Among the many ſpecies of theſe inſects, ſome are 
ooch others are hairy, and ſome have a harder, ſome 
a tenderer ſkin. Ray's Hift. Inſect. p. 12, 1 
Among the great number of ſpecies of this inſect, theſe are 
the principal diſtinctions among thoſe which have eight eyes. 
Some ſpin webs for the catching of flies of a rounded fi- 
ure; theſe have all their eyes of the ſame ſize and figure; 
Gs have four middle ones placed in a quadrangular figure, 
and the other four beſide theſe, but ſtanding ſome what ob- 
liquely. The firſt pair of legs of theſe ſp:ders ate always 
the longeſt, the ſecond pair are the longeſt next to theſe, 
then the fourth pair, the third being much the ſhorteſt of | 
all, Theſe ſpiders are always ſmooth, or nearly fo, and 
are elegantly Kates on the buttocks. Of theſe ſome always 
live in the center of the web, others have their habitation 
in a neighbouring corner. Of the firſt of theſe ſorts we have 
five ſpecies. I. The yellowiſh ſpider with white back and 
ſides, and a white head with large pellucid black eyes. 
This is of a middle fize, and its legs are variegated with 
brown and white. The males in this ſpecies are ſlenderer 
than the females, and of a more reddiſh colour; and in both 
ſexes the head and ſhoulders are ſomewhat pellucid. 2. The 
hazel ſpider with a croſs on its back, and tubercles on the 
belly. This ſpecies ſpins very large nets. 3. The flender 
green and gold ſpider with a Jong body. This is of a mid- 
dle ſize, and its fore-legs are extremely long. 4. The grey 
wood-ſpider with the body terminating in a three-cornered 
point. This is a ſmall ſpecies, but it ſpins very large webs. 
Its belly is black. _ 
Of the ſecond kind of ſpiders, which ſpin round webs, and 
have their habitation at. a corner of the web, not in its 
center, there are five principal ſpecies. Theſe are, 1. the 
rey full-bodied ſpider with various delineations on the back. 
his is a very large kind; its ſhoulders are hoary, its legs 
thick, not long and ſpotted. 2. The ſmooth black croſs | 
ſpider with an oval body. This is of a middle ſize, its legs | 
are ſhort and ſpotted. It is very common among ruſhes 
and water plants. 3. The yellow ſpider with four great 
| white ſpots, and many ſmall ones. "This is one of the largeſt | 
ſpidert, and generally builds its. habitation on the tops of 
plants. This is called by Mouffet, and ſome others, the 
Colchefter ſpider : and there are two other ſpecies which 


coloured head, and a black belly; the other, by a large brown 


ſpider with figures like oak leaves upon its buttocks. It is a 
very large ſpider. 5. The grey round-headed ſpider with fo- 
liaceous lines on the buttocks, undulated at the edges. 


This is a middle-fized one, and is common about houſes. 
Rays Hiſt. Inſect. p. 24. | 


Another genus of ſpiders are diſtinguiſhed by their building 


Fonglobated webs; theſe are all ſmall, and have the fore- 


legs longeſt of all, next theſe the hinder pair, and then 
the ſecond, the third being the ſmalleſt of all. 

Of theſe there are fix principal kinds. 1. The black ſmooth 
houſe-ſdider. This is the largeſt of this genus, and has ele- 


vated ſhoulders. 2. The wh . 3 
ſurrounded wich a Mi vi ſpider with an oval body, 


— oy; ornamented with foliaceous figures. 4. The 


n wood: ide with a round body, marked with 
the figure of a ſtar. und body, Ma | 
ſpot upon its 1 The ſmall grey ſpider with a black 


And 6. the ſmall livid ſpider with 
CO * figures on the rump. This uſually erects its 
buſſes ated nets 125 the top of the branches of furze 
1 genta of ſpiders are diſtinguiſhed by the thickneſs 
or "Rae" 50 br. the webs; ſome of theſe inhabit the bottom, 
in them. os t hed 5 webs, others live near them, but not 

| pt + he yellowiſh hairy 
a m1 ſi 5 | © 
2. The great prey foie eyes are very black and ſparkling. 
very remarkably prom 
1s of a livid colour: 
the ſecond kin 


ir webs, a theſe, which live at a diſtance from | 


ſmooth cheſnut-cc are alſo two principal kinds. 1. The 


| ſow-white pb. ige or Blackiſh 


lack BA wr ; t 
ted white mark MY with white ſhoulders, 


T Its legs are hai n the back. This is of 

10 theſe is wy added the cave fades of Mouffet. This 

1 Hider with a very large ſpot, of a deeper 
ning black upon the ſhoulders. — 


Th guiſhed by the ſmallneſs 
SUPPL, Vor. II. de, however, of a very cloſe 


p. 30. 


much reſemble it; the one diſtinguiſhed by having a cheſnut- 


ſtreak running from the ſhoulders to the tail. 4. The black 


3. The brown ſpider with a 


genus there are two remarkable ſpecies. 


long legged houſe-ſpider. . This is | , 


der with the appendices of the anus | 
inent. This is a very large kind, and 


2 iſh ſpider with elegant 
2 The b of a middle ſize, and has long | 
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texture, and the creature always lives within them. Of the 
ſpiders of this kind there are three principal ſpecies: I. The 


grey woolly ſpider with a broad black ſpot on the belly. 
2. The plain livid, or yellowiſh ſpider. This is ſometimes 
of the one, and ſometimes of the other of theſe colours, but 
never has any variegations. -3. The yellowiſh cylindric- 
bodied ſpider, This is a large ſpider, and has fix eyes. 
This has a long ſeries, or chain of ſpots on the back, and 
a yellowiſh line or ſtreak on each ſide. Ray's Hiſt. Infect. 
See the articles Lupus and PHALANGIUM. _ 
The ſpider affords to the ſagacious obſerver, as well with- 
out as with the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, a great many extremely 
curious particulars, As the fly (which is the ſþider's natural 
prey) is an animal extremely cautious and nimble, and uſu- 
ally comes from above, it was neceſſary the ſpider ſhould be 
furniſhed with a quick fight, and an ability of looking up- 
wards, forwards, and ſideways, at the ſame time; and the 
microſcrope ſhews, that the number, ſtructure, and diſpoſi- 
tlon of its eyes, are wonderfully adapted to the ſerving all 


theſe purpoſes. 8 
Moſt fpiders have eight eyes: two on the top of the head 


or body, for there is no diviſion between them, the ſpider 
having no neck; theſe look directly upwards : there are two 
more in front, placed a little below theſe, and diſcovering 
all that paſſes forwards, and on each fide: a couple more, 
one whereof points ſideways forward, and the other fide- 
ways backward ; ſo that it can ſee almoſt quite round it. 
All kinds of ſpiders have not, however, this exact proviſion ; 
for in ſome we find ten, and in others only fix, or four. 
The eyes of the ſpider are not pearled; and the field-Hpiders, 
or long-legs, have no more than two eyes. 

Whatever be the number of the ſpider's eyes, they are however 


all immoveable and tranſparent, and are ſituated in a moſt curi- 


ous manner, The beſt way of viewing them with the micro- 


ſcope, is to cut off the legs and tail, and leave only the head 
for examination. | 


All Hpiders have eight legs, which they employ in walking, 


and two ſhorter, called arms, which they uſe in ſeizing 
their prey. All the legs are thickly beſet with hairs ; each 
has fix joints, and ends with two hooked claws, which are 
ſerrated on their inſide ; by means of theſe teeth, or jags in 
their claws, they ſeize very faſt hold of any thing, and be- 
hind theſe there is a ſort of ſpur, which is perfectly ſmooth. 
Beſide theſe, nature has allotted to this creature, for the ſeiz- 
ing its prey, a-pair of ſharp crooked claws, or forceps, in 
the forepart of its head. Theſe ſtand. horizontally, and 
when not exerted for uſe, are concealed in two caſes con- 
trived for their reception, in which they fold like a claſp- 
knife, and there lie between two rows of teeth, which are 
likewiſe employed to hold faſt the prey. 

Each of theſe claws, or pincers, has a ſmall flit near its 
point, according to Lewenhoek, like that in a viper's tooth, 
through which he ſuppoſes that a poiſonous juice is, in like 
manner, thrown out. But Dr. Mead, in his. Eſſay on 
Poiſons, diſſents wholly from this opinion, having never 
been able, on _C examinations, to diſcover any ſuch 


opening, not even in the claws of the great Ameri- 


can ſpider ; which being above fifty times bigger than 
any of the European ſpiders, would more eaſily have diſco- 
vered this opening, if nature had allotted any to this part 
of the animal. Beſides, repeated obſervations alſo convinced 


him that nothing dropped out of the claws, which were al- 


ways dry, while the ſpider bit any thing, but that a ſhort 
white proboſcis was, at the ſame inſtant, thruſt out of the 
mouth, which inſtilled a liquor into the wound. And the 
ſame author obſerves, that the quantity of liquor, emitted 
by our common ſpiders when they kill their prey, is viſibly 


ſo great, and the wounding weapons fo minute, that th 


could contain but a very inconſiderable portion thereof, if 


it were to be diſcharged: that way. | Baker's Microſcope, 


p. 196. 


Spiders frequently caſt their ſkins, which may be found in 
their webs perfectly dry and tranſparent; and from ſuch 


ſkins the forceps, or claws, for they are always ſhed with 
the ſkins, may eaſier be ſeparated, and examined with much. 
reater exactneſs, than in the common ſpider while living. 
The ſpider's manner of weaving its web is very wonderful. 
The creature has five little teats, or nipples, near the extre- 
mity of the tail; from theſe there proceeds a gummy liquor, 
which adheres to eyery thing it is preſſed againft, and be- 


ing drawn out, hardens inſtantly in the air, and becomes a 


ſtring, or thread, ſtrong enough to bear five or ſix times 
the weight of the ſhider's body. This thread is compoſed 
of ſeveral finer ones, which are drawn out ſeparately, but 
unite together at two-or three hairs breadth diſtance from 
the creature's body. Theſe threads are fiher or coarſer, ac- 
cording to the bigneſs of the ſpider that ſpins them. 
Lewenhoek has computed, that a hundred of the ſingle 
threads of a full grown ſpider are not equal to the diameter 
of the hair of his beard; and conſequently, if the threads 
and hair be both round, ten thouſand ſuch threads are not 
bigger than ſuch a hair. He calculates farthet, that when, 
young ſpiders firſt begin to ſpin, four hundred of them are 
not larger than one which is of a full growth; allowing 

t which, 


— —— — — — 
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8 pearly or bluiſh white, and when the young ſpiders hatch, 


|. veries. 1. A little white field-ſpider with ſhort legs. This 


Ziſſtinctly ſeen; being very briſk and lively, and ſome have 
_ fix, ſome eight of them: each eye has a pupil of a violet]. 


Vung-legs, or ſhepherd-ſp:der. This is a mo 


81 


Which, four millions of a young ſpiders threads are not ſo 


big as the ſingle hair of a man's beard. 


bi 0 boos OP 
The eggs of ſome ſpiders are a very pleaſing microſcopic 
object; they are round at one end, and flattiſn at the other, 


With a depreſſion in the center of the flattiſh end, and a 


yellowiſh circle round it. The colour of theſe eggs is a 
they come out in their perfect form, and run about very 
nimbly. The female Hider depoſits her eggs, to the num- 
ber of five or ſix hundred, in a bag compoſed of her own 
web, which ſhe either carried under her belly, or hides in 
ſome very ſafe receſs. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 272. | 
The young ſpiders are always very beautiful objects for the 
microſcope. The current of the blood may be eaſily diſ- 
covered in their legs, and part of their bodies; and many 
other curious particulars occur in their diſſection. | 
There are two or three. ſpecies of this animal, peculiarly 
__ worthy the attention of the curious in microſcopic diſco- 


is found plentifully among new hay, and its body appears 
like white amber with black knobs, out of which grow 
ſhort but ſharp prickles. The eyes of theſe may be very 


blue, which is beautifully clear and tranſparent, and is fur 
rounded by a circle of pale yellow. 2. The wandering, / 
or hunting ſpider, that ſpins no webs, but runs and leaps 


by fits. This has two tufts of feathers fixed to its fore-paws, | 


Which make a very beautiful appearance before the micro- 
ſcope. The variety and beauty of colouring alſo, all over 
this little creature, afford a very e ſight. 3. The 
t wonderful crea- 

ture: it has two fore-claws at a great diſtance from the 
head, tipped with black like thoſe of a crab, and opening 
and ſhutting like the ſcorpions ; theſe are ſerrated or indented 
on their inſide, When all the legs are cut from this ider, 
and it is examined by the microſcope, it will be ſeen that 
the protuberance on the top of its back is furniſhed with two 


- fine black eyes. Power's Microf. Obſ. p. 13. Hos Mi- 


crogr. p. 200. 6 5 5 
The venom of many kind of ſpiders is greater than uſually 
_ ſuppoſed: we have, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, an 
account of a perſon in New-England who was bitten by a 
ſmall Hider a little above his ankle; he perceived the crea- 


ture biting, and cruſhed it to death upon the wound, be- 


twoen his ſtocking and his leg; in half an hour he felt a 
pain in that leg, which in another half hour extended itſelf 


to the groin,. and at the fame time he had a creeping pain 
in the calf of his other leg; and in a quarter of an hour after | 
this it affected his ſtomach, his back, and his head. The 


Pains: were not conſtant and fixed, but erratic, and very 
acute, and his pulſe was extremely low and heavy. He was 
relieved, by taking internally ſpirit and ſalt of hartſhorn in 


viper-wine, and applying a cataplaſm of garlick to the part, 


and in three or four days wholly recovered. '' = 
Boccone mentions a ſpecies of large fpider, common in the 
iſland of Sardinia, ' whoſe bite proves mortal within the ſpace 
of a few hours; the whole body uſually ſwells almoſt im- 
mediately, in conſequence. of this bite. The cure is per- 
formed 4s oil of olives, in which the creature is infuſed 
over the heat of a ſtove. This is a medicine they always 


keep ready in the houſe, and while they uſe this externally, | 


they. give large doſes of Venice-treacle inwardly, diflolved 
2M: 


ong wine: but many die of this bite, either from the | 


want of power in the remedies, or from their being uſed 
{,.too late.  Baccon. Muſ. de Fi. net 
not ſpin a new. one at every deſcent; but whenever they 
. aſcend, they wind the thread with their feet into a ſort of 
coil, and when they deſcend, they only unravel it again. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 482. ſect. 16, OT 


[ Some think. the White matter, we often find floating in the | 
2 irtowards the end of the ſummer, js produced by ſpiders. | 


Gen, So.. 
SPIDER-Wort,. in botany. 


Lf 


{ | { 4 = : 
See Pnalanciwn.” 


SPIEL, in the glaG trade, an iron inſtrument, hooked at the | 
end and pointed, with which the workmen take the metal | 


% 


up out of the melting- pots for proofs" or eſſays, to fee. whe- -Teft er v 

5 r. | Whereas the mixture of this oil, with that of pile, mas 
ſmell like neither, and which ſoon goes off. abo e 
An ounce of oil of turpentine, with only twenty wr” 
| Lof jo 


- 


ther it be fit to work. Noris Art of Glaſs, p. 241. 


SPIGNEL, in the materia medica, Ec, the Engliſh name of L 


the plant called by botaniſts meum.' See Mun. 
SPIGOLA, in ichthyology, a name given by Paulus Jovius, 
and ſome others, to that . 
rally called the lupus! marinus." Bee the article Lupus. 
It is a genuine pearch, and is 


in the ſecond back fin, and fourteen in the pinna ani. 
Authors have called two different / fiſh by this name '/upus 


- marinus, which conveying no diſtinct idea of the characters 


of the fiſh, was applicable to either as much as the other; 
but this name of Artedi admits of no equivocation, and muſt 


Aways diſtinguiſh the fiſh. © 


' When /piders. aſcend and deſcend by tbeir thread, they do 


' Ibid, See the articles Air-THRBA DS, Oritio, PHALan-| fi | | 
"Ty I'! the ſpoon a fetid matter, reſembling melted pitch. 10 

Mr. Geoffroy tried whether, in the buſineſs of varn 5 

the oil of turpentine alone might not do as well as the 


ſpecies' of pearch Which is gene- 


ch, a diſtinguiſned from the others | 
dy Artedi, by the name of the pearch with the thirteen rays | 


* 
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SPIKE, or Of Srixk, a name given by bo droiifte to an 
RESTS S 


+C 
- 


9 


ſome other parts of France, and is there made of la 


; of ſite; he found that it dried perfectly well, but t 


ther of our common oil of lavender, or the pure 9! 


The moſt regular method, however, that the at 


SPE 


eſſential oil, much uſed by the varniſh-makers and : 
ers in enamel ; and of ſome uſe in medicine. 
This o, when genuine, is brought from Provence, and 


he Paint. 


: | vender. 
This plant is called in Provence aſpic, and thence came th 


name oil of aſpic, which afterwards degenerated into 9 f 
ite. | | 


The manner of making the oil upon the ſpot is this: when 


the flowers are perfectly ripe, they put them into an alem. 
bic with a great quantity of water, and this they diſti] after 
ſeveral days maceration: there ariſes with the water a large 
quantity of an oil of a fine pale amber colour, and this 
ſeparated from the water, is the true and genuine 97 of 
ſpike. 3 

The flower of this plant is the part which yields the 
largeſt quantity of oil; as is the caſe with all the plant, 
with galeated flowers, of which the huſk or flower-cup uſually 
contains almoſt all the oil of the plant. The aromatic plant 
in general, yield indeed but a ſmall quantity of oil, but tie 
vaſt abundance of this plant, in theſe places, makes the ex- 
pence of gathering it ſo ſmall, that the il is very cheay, 
The quantity required on ſeveral occaſions is, however 
much greater than what all the lavender of the country 
can ield; and the price it is expected to be fold at is {6 


_ ſmall, that it is not to be wondered that there are ſever] 


common adulterations of it. 


The moſt uſual ways of ſophiſticating it, however, are two; 


the one with the ſpirit of wine, which is eſteemed the le4# 
hurtful, and the oil thus ſophiſticated is often called the very 
beſt of the country. The method Mr. Geoffroy took to 
diſcover the cheat was this : he procured a long and narrow 
vial, of an equal diameter all the way up, into this he fir 


put an ounce of fair water, and to this he added an ounce 
of the oil; he marked the height of the water in the vial, 


then ſhook the two liquors together, and they became milky, 
and heated on the mixture, which alone would have been a 
ſufficient proof that there was ſpirit of wine in the oil. After 
ſome ſtanding the liquor became clear, and the oi floated at 
the top, but in a much ſmaller quantity than might have 
been expected, there being not more than a quarter of an 


. ounce of it, the reſt having been ſpirit of wine, which 


mixed with the water, and thus left all the true oil, which 
was only one fourth of the quantity, to float alone on the 
water, which was greatly encreaſed in height in the vial, 
A pint of this oi of ſpike, therefore, contains only four 
ounces of the genuine oil, and twelve ounces of plain ſpirit 
of wine. 8 5 . 

The ſecond method of adulterating this oi, which the ſame 
gentleman had ſuſpected, was eaſily. diſcovered next: tir 
on mixing this quarter of an ounce of pure oi of ſpike with 
three quarters of an ounce of oil of turpentine, there wa 
produced an ounce of a liquor, which appeared wholly the 
ſame with the o:/ 77 ſpike commonly ſold in the druggifts 
ſhops. And indeed, much of what is uſually fold is wort 
than this, being no other than oi] of turpentine ſcented with 
a ſmall quantity of the true oi of ſpike. 


The ready way of diſcovering the #:/, counterfeited with ol 


of turpentine, is to wet a paper in it, and ſet it on Ate; 
the turpentine will here be diſcovered by the thick ſmoak it 


F . 


yields, it being, of all vegetable oils, that which yi 


greatly the thickeſt cloud in burning: and, on the contra)» 
that which has been adulterated with ſpirit of wine, will be 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſame trial, by its yielding a much fine! 
and thinner ſmoak, and burning with a bright blue fam. 
If they be tried by firing them in a ſpoon, that which 1 
adulterated with ſpirit of wine will burn very bright, 
yield no fume at IP but as it grows near the bottom, : 
will ſmoak a little, and finally will leave no reſiduum, © 
cept that it varniſhes over the inſide of the ſpoon ; 
adulterated with the oil of turpentine will burn more! Ie 
mently, ſmoak more, and leave a coarſer varniſh upoi 
fpoon ; and if it be of the coarſeſt kind, that is, if it ; 
been adulterated with badly-rectified oil of turpentine 
fume will be the more abundant, and there will be 


the! 
hat If 
eft a ſtinking ſmell upon the work, which never wo 


„ 


makes a liquor tolerably well ſcented, and which n F 
the purpoſes of oz of 2 If two drachms of 0 theſ 
lavender be added to fix drachms of ſpirit of ma 7 
immediately mix, and this afterwards mixed in 2 1 of jo 
portion with oil of turpentine, makes a ſort of 4. 


uſe, if he can get the genuine oil of ſpike, is wa ſ 
ounce of it with three of oil of turpentine, WM, 1 | 
fits it for his purpoſe, and makes it the. ſame oy Aly pu 
common uſe. The method of making his be, 
is to rediſtil it in a balneum mariæ; there will dus 1 


SFr. 


n Oil highly reQified, and pellucid as water, which 
_— 57. ut Ke as touched on any thing. The great 
diſadvantage attending the oil of 175 adulterated with ſpirit 
of wine, is; that it will not rea ily mix with all the ſorts 
Lee through the properties of oil of ſpike, in regard 
to Fan, it remains to enquire into them in regard to its 
other great uſe in enamel, and to conſider the effects of 
the two uſual methods of adulterating it in this work. 
The oil of ſpike which wants body, is not at all fit for ena- 
melling, becauſe it dries too ſuddenly, and does not at all 
aſſiſt the natural dryneſs af the enamel, which is only a 
ſort of powder of glaſs; and the particles of this powder, 
with a fluid of too little body, are not manageable by the 
artiſts, ſo that the colour never is brought to a due conſiſt- 
ence: and when the ei has too much body, the mixture 
becomes too tenacious, and is as unmanageable in that ex- 
treme as in the other; and this fault is attended with an- 
other very great miſchief, which is, that the fume raiſed 
by this oil, when heated, is often ſo grols, as to deſtroy the 
beauty of the colours. In ſhort, thick oil of turpentine is 
always deſtructive of enamels by its ſmoak. 92 8555 EE 
The true compoſition for enamelling is oil of ſpixd 
mixed with ſpirit of wine, but the proportions mult be 
nicely regulated from repeated trials : for if the quantity of 
the ſpirit be too large, it is apt to ſeparate itſelf from the 
oil and colour in the drying, and this always ſpoils the gloſs 
and beauty of the work. Artificers obſerve, that oi of 
ſpike does belt for their purpoſes, after it has been kept two 
or three years. But this is only owing to the oil's being 
adulterated with ſpirit of wine, and uſually containing too 
large a proportion of the ſpirit when firſt ſent over, it be- 
comes better for uſe when a part of that ſpirit has had time 
to evaporate in the keeping. It would be a better way for 
theſe curious works, to procure the oil pure, and then occa- 
ſionally mix it with ſuch a proportion of ſpirit of wine, as 
experience ſhews to be the moſt proper. Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1716. | | 
SPIKENARD, in botany. See the article NAR pus. 
Ointment of SPIKENARD. See NARDINUM wnguentum, 
SPIKES, or, as the ſeamen call them, SPEEKs, in a ſhip, 
are large long iron nails with flat heads. They are of divers 
lengths, ſome a foot, or two long, and ſome are jagged, 
ſo that they cannot be drawn out again. They are uſed to 
faſten the 8 0 and timbers. They call alle a kind of 
ſmall fidd, which ſerves them to open and ſplice ſmall ropes, 
a marling ſpike. | 
SPINA (Cycl.)—SpinA bifida, in anatomy, a parting of the 
| ſpinal proceſſes into two rows. The exiſtence of ſuch a caſe 
is doubted, See SPINE. | 5] 
SPINA burgi, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for th 
alaternus, or ever-green privet, a garden ſhrub, the fruit of 
which is a mild aſtringent. Par. Theatr. p. 1445. 
SPINA ventoſa, is properly a ſpecies of corruption of {© bones, 
which takes its riſe in their internal parts, and by degrees 
enlarges the bone, and raiſes it into a tumor. y 
The antients were ſtrangers to this name for this diſorder, 
| and called it ſderatio, gangræna, or cancer offis, and ſome- 
times expreſſed it by the word teredo. Some among the 
French call it alſo an exoſtaſis, 
properly denoting certain eminences, or preternatural acu- 
minated excreſcences in the bones, which happen after 


— or other accident, and are ſome: imes attended with 
aries. 


The name of the diſorder ſeems to have been borrowed 


_ ſpina, a thorn, from the reſemblance the eminences 
| o 15 bone in this caſe bear to thorns, continually pricking 
age and 1 the moſt grievous pains; and the 
2 et ventoſa is added, becauſe the tumor ſeems, to the 
2 BY filled with air, though this is very rarely the 
ed is ſeems to have been the origin of the name ſpina 
ventoſa, which ſome after- Writers barbarouſly diſtorted into 
eee When this diſorder happens to children, 
10 5 inus, and many others, call it pedarthrocaces. 
we 25 vento/a the caries, or eroſion of the bone, is 
toned by a depravity of the contained fluids, ,and ge- 


= 2 ſpontaneouſly, or without any external cauſe, | 


- tween. its not bein upon the ſurface of the bone, but be- 


ellæ, or elſe in id . 
hence extending Ty elſe in its internal cavity; from 


at length either affects th | 
maller part of it, expandi < whole bone, 


' Tiling to at 
pain, ona tumor, which is ſometimes hard, and without 


* 2 N feels as if it were filled with wind, and 


= 
and ſhooting, and Ty * 


ther bad ſymptoms, till 
28282 the common integuments, and 
partakin 2 wat "> remaining at firſt entire, but at laſt 
eak = — diſorder, foul ulcers of a very terrible ſort 
parts about 8 of the bone Rag a, and the 
inflammation, and . inflated, and are free from redneſs, 
ricketty di | r very frequently the caſe in 
a y mptoms juſt deſcribed ſeldom 


2 red, and is attended with 
e diſordered bone bein by de 


diſorders, the 


4 


though this is a term more 


by degrees to the external parts, it | 
l „or a greater or | 
g itſelf to different widths, and | 


leſſer degree of pain, pricking | 


er ſofter þ 


(mmm. MC. eee 


come on, This is properly the pzdarthrocaces, but the 
painful, red, inflated tumors happening equally to children; 
and to adults, are properly the /pina ventoſa. | 
It differs from a caries by being attended with a tumor, and 
from the rickets by its being accompanied with pain and 
eroſion. It generally begins about the heads, or epiphyſes 
of the larger bones, where they are moſt tender and ſpungy, 
and where the noxious matter may not only have ſufficient 
room to lodge in the cellular ſubſtance, but where it will 
alſo meet with the leaſt reſiſtance in ſoftening and expand- 
ing the parts. Sometimes, however, it alſo ariſes in the 
middle of the bones, between their lamellæ, eſpecially in 
the tibia, The os frontis is alſo ſubje& to diſorders of this 
kind in venereal caſes, and it is frequently ſituated in the 
bones of the face, neck and breaſt ; though thoſe of the arms; 
legs, fingers, carpus, meta-carpus, tarſus, and meta-tarſus; 
are more frequently the ſubjects of it. 

Though this diforder uſually ariſes from internal, yet it 
is ſometimes found to be owing to external cauſes 5 eſpe- 
cially in perſons conſtitutionally addicted to a diſorder of 
this kind, when the veſſels between the lamellæ of the bone, 
or in the medulla itſelf, are by a blow, fall, or other ex- 
ternal violence, injured, or torn, and their fluids extrava- 
ſated, and by degrees putrefy, corrupt, and deſtroy the me- 
dulla, and ſoften the very ſubſtance of the bone, and 
corrode it; whence proceed pain, tumors, ulcers, and 
fiſtulas of the bone, and adjacent parts, and all the ſame train 
of miſchiefs which attend theſe diſorders, when begun ſpon- 
taneouſly from internal cauſes. 

The proximate cauſe of this diſorder is a collection, or con- 
geſtion, either of a viſcid and thick, or of an acrimonious 
and corroding humor, or an inflammation ariſing in the 
medulla, or in the cellular ſubſtance of the bone, degene- 
rating into an abſceſs, and forming matter, or ichor. As 
theſe ſtagnating fAluids can find no diſcharge from the bones, 
eſpecially from their cavities, they continue confined there 
till they putrefy, and become acrimonious, and corrode and 
deſtroy the neighbouring parts, converting them, particu- 
larly the medulla, into a kind of ſanies; and at length they 


attack the bone and deftroy it. The collection of viſcid 


and pituitous humors, and the expanſion of the bones, ſome- 
times happens without pain, as in ricketty caſes, but the 
eroſion of the parts can never happen without the moſt acute 
Alns. | b | 
When the internal parts of the bones only are affected by 
this diſorder, the pain does not encreaſe upon external brefs 
ſure; when the pain encreaſes upon external preſſure, the 
external parts are brought into conſent; and when this hap- 
pens, the perioſteum, and parts which ſurround it, with 


the ſubſtance of the bone and tunica cellularis, enlarge, 
from whence a ſenſation nn rag germs as if the parts 


were filled with air, or wind. t when the tumor is 


opened, either ſpontaneouſly, or by the knife, the bone, if 
it lies bare, is found full of ſmall eroſions, reſembling a 


ſpunge or pumice-ſtone. 


the firſt is, when the patient complains of a continual 
grievous pain in the bone, which ſeems to him to proceed 
from the marrow, and torments him ſo, that he can have no 
ſleep, and all this while there is no external pain or tu- 
mor; in this caſe the diſeaſe is confined to the internal part 
of the bone. The ſecond degree is when a tumor appears 
to be ariſen on the ſurface of the bone, and is attended 
with external pain, more or leſs. The third degree is 


| when, after the former ſymptoms, an ulcer is formed in the 
tumor, which diſcharges a fetid ichor, or purulent matter, 


ſmelling like rank butter or lard. 


There are two methods of treating this diſorder, one ſuited * 


to the milder, the other to the more violent ſtate of it, in 
which the bones, and the parts ſurrounding them, en- 
tirely corroded and deſtroyed. In the milder ſtages, the 
acrimony of the blood muſt be endeavoured to be corrected 
by large draughts of the decoctions of the woods, with the 
hina and ſarſaparilla roots. The parts affected ſhould alſo» 
be fumigated with the ſteam of decoctions of aromatic herbs, 
and twice a day, in the intermediate times, the part ma 
be rubbed over with a mercurial ointment, and afterwards 
covered with the common mercurial plaſter. Mercurial me- 
dicines ſhould alſo be given internally, according to the 


ſtrength of the patient, and ſometimes a falivation is ne- 


ceſſary. | 1 | 
Mercual remedies ſeem indeed ſo peculiatly e 
to this caſe, that nothing is to be done without them; and 
it hence looks very ſuſpicious, that ſomething venereal is 
always in the caſe, or elſe that the diſorder is of itſelf very 
much akin to that diſeaſe. By wy rr 4 urſuing this me- 
thod for ſome weeks, the firft and ſecond ſtages of this diſ- 
eaſe may be cured even where there are bony tumors formed; 
and the tumors may either be reduced; or at leaſt brought to 
that ſtate, that they will remain as they are without er 


© encreaſe, or without pain, or any farther inconveniency. 


But when theſe tumors are fo far advanced, as to be out of 
the reach of the remedies, the pain and tumors encreaſ- 
ing, and abſceſſes forming; as there is great reaſon to * 


1 


Of this terrible diſorder there are properly three degrees: 


— 


by rubbing 6 
1 ſalivation by gentle cathartics. Phil. Tranſ. 
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che entire deſtruction of the bone, if the abſceſs does not. 
"burſt of itſelf, the furgeon ſhould not ſtay for its matura- 


tion, but lay the bone bare in the loweſt, or in the mol; 
painful part, When the abſcels is already burſt, if the open- 


ing be too ſmall, it muſt be enlarged with a knife, or it 
the patient too much dreads the knife, the cauſtic may ſup- 


ply its place; and after this ſeveral ſmall holes muſt be 
made in the bone with a ſmall piercer, perforating it into 


the medulla, to give way for the diſcharge of the confined 


matter; and when theſe ſmall holes are not ſufficient, a 


larger muſt be made by the trepan, if the bone will admit it: | 


this will not only make more way for the diſcharge of the 
matter, but will alſo give room for the proper application 
of remedies better than any other method. | 

While this is under cure, the patient muſt uſe internally 
the decoctions of the woods, and mild mercurial, and an- 
timonial medicines; and externally the wound muſt be 


treated with cleanſing, and balſamic remedies, ſuch as de- 


coctions of agrimony, ſanicle, St. John's wort, or birthwort, 
and eſſence of myrrh and aloes. Theſe ſhould be injected 
warm with a ſyringe twice every day, as may alſo a ſolu- 


tion of mercurius dulcis made in plantane- water, or in lime- | 


water. Honey of roſes ſhould be added in a ſmall quantity 
to either of the decoctions, uſed as eſſences; and after the 
uſe of them, the wound ſhould be dreſſed with the before- 
mentioned eſſences, or with thoſe of maſtich or amber, 
ſpread upon lint, and covered with a mercurial, or other 


laſter: this method is to be continued till the parts are 


ealed. The actual cautery is ſometimes neceſſary to root 


cout the diſorder, eſpecially when it is only between the la- 


mellz of the bone, for in other caſes there is no getting to 
the bottom with it. | | 


But when all theſe methods are unſucceſsful, and the part is | 


already too much corroded and deftroyed, there is no hope 
of ſaving it, nor indeed of ſaving the life of the patient, by 


any other means than the taking off the limb. When the 


diſorder is ſituated, however, in ſome ſmall bone, as on 


the carpus, tarſus, meta-carpus, or meta-tarſus, or fingers, 


it will not always be neceſſary to take off the whole limb, 


that is to ſay, the finger, foot, or hand, but it will frequently 
ſuffice to remove the corrupted bone alone. In larger bones, 
where the whole bone is not affected, but only a part of its 


external ſurface is diſordered by either a caries, or ſþ:na 


pautating it in the ſound parts juſt above. Heifter's Surgery, 


206-1 | | | 
Dr. erna affirms, that the ſpina ventoſa may be cured 


e tumor twice a day with ung. Neapolit. 


(? 466. ſect. 10. a 
It appears likewiſe, from a caſe related in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, that amputation of the limb is not always ne- 


ceſſary. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No 480. 


SPINACHIA, [ear in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the c 


aracters of which are theſe. The flowers are 
of the apetalous kind, conſiſting only of a number of ſta- 
mina. Theſe flowers are alſo barren, and the embryo ſeeds 
are found on ſuch parts, or different plants of ſpinach, as 
have no flowers. "Theſe finally become ſeeds of a turbinated 


form, and are contained either in a capſule of the ſame fi- 


ure,” or elſe in a cornuted or angular one. 

he ſpecies of ſpinach, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe. 1. The common ſpinach with prickly ſeed-veſlels. 
2. The common barren ſpinach. 3. The procumbent Cretic 


- ſpinach with echinated capſules. And 4. the common /þ:- 


zach with ſmooth capſules. Turn. Inſt. p. 533. h 

The common ſpinach, intended for winter uſe, ſhould be 
ſown. on an open ſpot of ground in the latter end of July, 
obſerving to do it, if poſſible, when the weather is rainy. 
When the young plants are come up, the weeds muſt be de- 
ſtroyed, and the plants left at about five inches aſunder. 
The ground being kept clear of weeds, the ſpinach will be 


fit for uſe in October. The way of gathering it to advan- | 


tage, is only to take off the longeſt leaves, leaving thoſe in 
e center to grow bigger; and at this rate a bed of /þ:nach 


will furniſh. the table for the whole winter, till the /p:nach | 
ſown in ſpring is become fit for uſe, which is common in 


April. les Gard. Dic. | 


SPINACHIA, in zoology, a name given by ſome. authors to | 
our common ſtickleback, or barnſtickle, more uſually known 
among writers by the names pugnitius, or aculeatus piſciculus. | 


Geſner, de Aquatil. See the article PuGniT1vs. 


SPINALIS (Cycl.)—Se1vAL1s cervicis, in anatomy, a name 


orgagni ſbinalts coli. 


given by Albinus to a muſcle of the neck, called by Fal- 
| api the tertium par muſculorum dorſi, and by Cowper and 


true vertebræ are divided into three c 


3 


8 


and firſt of the back; being inſerted in theſe apopheſe U. 
both extremities on one ſide of the poſterior e 5 
ment, which parts them from thoſe of the other ſide. Ther | 
are likewiſe -termed interſpinales. Vid. JVinſos Atat 
p. 244. 28 5 = 
SPINALIS dorſi, in anatomy, a name given by Albir 
muſcle of the back, figured by Euſtachius 1 25:4 


called 1 Fallopius quintiparis dorſi muſculorum pars implan 
0 | : 


, 


9 in et prod her thoracis. 
thers, as Spigelius, have called it a part of th 531 
natus, and N. a part of the 7 dor ſi. Ther. 
have named it le grand epineux de dos. See the articles 85 
MISPINATUS and LONGISSIMUS dorf. | 8 
SPINALIS dorſi 0 K a pretty long and flender muſcle, lyin 
upon the lateral part of the extremities of the Pint? ke 
phyſes of the back, It is compoſed of ſeveral muſcular far 
ciculi of different lengths, which croſſing each other bn 
inſerted laterally by ſmall tendons in the /þinal apoph ſe 
from the ſecond, third, or fourth vertebrz of the a, 
and ſometimes, though ſeldom, from the laſt of the neck 
or firſt of the back, all the way to the firſt or ſecond ver. 
tebra of the loins, with ſeveral irregular decuſſations, which 
vary in different ſubjects. The longeſt faſciculi are all ; 
little incurvated, and the whole muſcle terminates in points 
at irs ends, but is conſiderably broad in the middle. It 
communicates by ſome fibres with the longiſſimus dorſ 
and ſemiſpinalis, and ſends off faſciculi to ſeveral tranſverſe 
apophyſes of the back, from the fourth to the eleventh. It 
is called by ſome ſemiſpinalis, but very improperly. Mix- 
| lors Anatomy, p. 247. 1 
SPINALES dorſi minores. Theſe muſcles are of two kinds: 
ſome go laterally from the extremity of one ſpinal apophyſi 
to another, being often mixed with the ſhort faſciculi of the 
ſpinalis major; the reſt lie directly between the extremitic; 
of two go. age ra, ſpinal apophyſes, being ſeparated from 
_ thoſe on the other fide by the ſpinal ligament. Theſe are 
ſmaller and thinner than thoſe of the neck, and are pro- 
8 enough termed znterſpinales. Minſloos Anatomy, 
p. 248. | 1 i 
SPINALES et tranſverſales lumborum. There are ſome faſciculi 
which run up from the ſuperior falſe ſpines of the os ſacrum 
to the lower /þinal apophyſes of the loins, which may be 
looked upon as ſo many ſpinales lumborum majores ; and there 


? 2 the whole limb is by no means to be taken off, but | are alſo ſome ſpinales lumborum minores between the ſpinal 
by the diſeaſed part of the bone only removed: but when a large] apophyſes of the loins, and tranſverſales minores between the 
| [ | | bone, as the os humeri, tibia, or femur, or an entire 4 1 of the | tranſverſe apophyſes, which are ſometimes of a conſiderable 

3 arm, knee, or foot, is diſeaſed, there is no remedy but am- breadth. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 249. 


SPINARELLA, in ichthyology, a name given by Bellonius, 
and ſome other authors, to the little fiſh called by us the 
leſſer flickleback, and diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of 
the gaſteroſteus with ten ſpines on the back. See the article 
GASTEROSTEUS. ö . 5 | 
The ſize is an uncertain mark, but this number of the 
ſpines wholly determines the ſpecies, the common goſterc- 
eus, or ſtickleback, having only three. 

SPINATUS, in anatomy, a name given by Riolanus, and 
others, to a muſcle of the neck, called by Albinus ſpinal 
colli, and by Winſlow, and the other French writers, { 
vertebraux externes du demi-epineux, ou tranſuerſaire apintur 
du col. See the articles SPINALIs and TRANSVERSALIS- 

SPINDLE (Cycl.)—SeinDLE, in mining, is a piece of wood 
faſtened into either ſtow-blade. Hougßton's Compleat Miner 
in the Explan. of the Terms. See the article Srows. 
Theſe ſtows give a miner, or any other perſon that owns 

them, as good a right to a meer or meers of ground, (ſo that 
every meer have a pair of ſtows ſet on them) as a deed 0 
conveyance doth to any purchaſer. Houghton, ibid. 

SyINDLE, in ſhip-building, a part of the capſtan. See tix 

article CAPSTAN, Cycl, and Suppl. > ; 

SPINE, (Cycl.)—This takes in all that order of bones which 

follow one another without interruption, from the 05 occi- 

pitis downward along the poſterior part of the trunk. 

It repreſents a very compound folding pillar, round on tfe 

foreſide, and on the backſide ſtuck full of prickles or point 

repreſenting ſo many ſpines.” It has a canal in the moor 
through its whole length, into which à great number 
holes open on each fide. When it is viewed\ direAly on 
the foreſide or backſide, it appears ſtrait, and to be made up 
of different portions of pyramids, in a contrary ſituation K 
one another; but viewed ſideways, it preſents ſeveral — 
rent curvatures. The pieces which compoſe the pine le 
of two kinds, one ſimple, the other compound ; the {ing 
pieces are generally twenty four in number, called Þ < 
name of vertebræ; the compound pieces are two, t "led 
ſacrum and os coccygis. The ſingle ſpecies are alſo by 
true vertebræ, to diſtinguiſh them from the portion he 

compoſe the other two, which are called {4 7 vertebre- f 

aſſes, viz, ſeven, 

the neck, twelve of the back, and five of the 1033, 


: 2 is the ae which the French Wee e call les ver- to theſe are given the names cervical, dorſal, and 
tebraux externes du demi-epineux, ou le tranſuerſaire epineux | Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 53. 3 
4 col. See TRANSYERSALIS, &c, WH fg I | This bone, when AA through the integuments, —_ is 
SPINALES colli minores, muſcles lying between the ſix ſpinal! times divided, and has, given riſe to the notion 4 1 the 
. apophyſes. of the neck, and between the laſt of the neck Lida, or bifurcation of the ſpine. But ſome dont, get 
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branch of fir ſtript of its leaves, or that ſort of fucus called 
the ſea. ragged flaff.. Another very common kind in ſome 
parts of the world, eſpecially in Syria, but leſs frequent 
with us, is the body called by authors lapis judaicus : theſe 


* 1 


& 


* 
* 


” 


_ 


% 
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on our flints in gravel-pits. The ſpines themſelves are uſu- 
ally bedded in the ſtrata of chalk, though ſometimes they 
are found in the ſtone-quarries, and ſometimes, but that | 
moſt rarely bedded in clay, or looſe among gravel. Hill's 


SPINNING (Cycl.)—The art of ſpinning, which nature has 
given to many animals of different kinds for their preſervati- 

on and other purpoſes, is not confined to the inhabitants of 
the earth or air alone, but is even extended to thoſe of the 


of the fea, poſleſs it in a great degree of perfection. See | 
But he obſerves, that though the workmanſhip is the ſame, 


terpillars, and the like, make threads of any length that 
they pleaſe, by making the viſcous liquor, of which they 


pointed for this ſpinning : but the way in which the muſcles 
form their threads is very different, as the former reſem- 
bles the work of the wire-drawer, ſo this does that of the 
| founder, who caſts metals in a mould. The canal of the 


_ ſhape is commonly called its tongue, is the mould in which 
its thread is caſt, and gives it its determinate length. Mem. 
Acad. Par. 1711.1 | 18 


SPINOSE-leaß, among botaniſts. See the article LEA T. 
SPINOSI piſces, in zoology, ſuch fiſhes as have ſome of the 
rays of their backfins running out into thorns or prickles, | 


+ * 


SPINOZISN 
and of Mr. Bayle's objections againſt this ſyſtem, by Mon. 

 refutation of Spinoza, in his Theol. Nat. Part2. © | 
SPINTHER, among the Romans, a kind of bracelet which | 


5 


It ſeems to have been a ſubſtance nearly allied to what they 
called the lapis thracius, but with this remarkable quality, 
both of them ſeem to haye been of the claſs of the harder 
bitumens, and are wholly unknown to us. Some late 


* 


2 
* 


by Theophraſtus, and the antients, by this name, but it 


its neck and back green. The neck, however, has ſome 


backfeathers have alſo ſome blackiſhneſs, Its r 
_ greeniſh yellow, as are allo its breaſt and throat. Its belly 
is white, and its tail is yellow underneath, with ſome brown- 
iſh ſpots. The female is paler coloured than the male, 
and its throat, and its ſides, under the wings, are whitiſh, | 
With ſtreaks of brown, It is common in Germany and 
7 20 and is kept in cages for its ſinging. In winter 
theſe birds fly in large flecks. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 192 
SPIPOLA, in zoology, the name of a ſmall bird of the lark | 
kind, of which thete are, according to Aldrovand, three | 
ſpecies, ſuſpected by Mr. Ray to be only varieties of the| 


3 
" 
. 


* 


"lib. x7. cap. 26. Ses the next article, 
SplPOLE TT. 


— 

& + 
1 
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' are. ſuppoſed, in ſome ſort, to reſemble an olive, N 
from a ſhort ſtalk to a large thick and ſhort body of an ov 
figure, and marked very elegantly with longitudinal fur- 
rows, and in the different ſpecies with very differently 
© ſhaped tubercles. Of this ſhape there are alſo ſome perfectly fr 
ſmooth. ; ES nt i 

We have alſo with us great numbers of a kind approachin 
to theſe, but having ar ſtalks and fmaller bodies, an 


- rounded with 8 of a ſhape nearly cylindric, and beſide the 


SPIN OS A, in zoology, che name by which the Italians call 


p. 121. and Tom. II. p. 295. Wolfius has alſo given a 


upper part of their left am. 3 
PINUS, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, the name off 


to the accounts of Theophraſtus, and other authors of the | 
greateſt credit, if broke to pieces, and thrown in an heap] 
' expoſed to the ſun, it took fire and burnt, and that the more, | 


© has none of the qualities attributed 0 the hin., Hire 


© 


SpINt s, in zoology, the name of a mall bird, called b ſome 


SPI 


theſe we meet with of all ſizes, from three inches in length | 
down to the bigneſs of a barley-corn ; and there are at times 
found ſome of all the intermediate figures, between theſe 
tumid ones and the long and ſlender fort. 

We have numbers alfo of various lengths, and variouſly ſur 


bodies themſelves, we meet with impreſſions of all the kinds 


Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 652. 


ſea. Mr. Reaumur has ſhewn, by a ſeries of curious expe- 
riments, that the common muſcle, and ſome other ſhell- fiſn 


the article MuscLk. 


the manner of producing it is very different. Spiders, ca- 


are formed, paſs through a fine perforation in the organ ap- 


organ, deſtined for the mufcle's /pinning, which from its 


the porcupine. See the article His TRIx. 


. * 
1 


as the pearch, Cc. Willugbly, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 717. 
18 (Cycl. We have an examination of Spinoziſin, 


de Jariges, in the Mem. de Acad. de Berlin, Tom. I. 


the women, in the firſt ages of Rome, uſed to wear on the 


a foſſile body of a very remarkable quality ; for according | 


if moiſtened or ſprinkled with water. | | 


writers have imagined, that the common black flate-ſtone, 
ſo frequent with us in the coal-pits, was the ſubſtance called 


Theophraſtus, p. 35. 


: 


, 


ligurinus, and in Engliſh the cin. Its head is black, and 


Night admixture of a blackiſh tinge, and the roots, of: the 
is of a 


ipoletta, or tordine of the Venetians, 


- 
* * 


the Venetians, and ſcemi 


ETTA, in zoology, the nams of a ſmall bird of the | 
lark kind, called fardins by to 


It is ſmaller than the common lark; its head: ne 

ders, and back, are of a ＋ colour, with an 3 
of green; its breaſt and belly white, and its throat ſ 1 
The female differs from the male, in that her bell. 
yellow. The wing-feathers are of a duſky brown x rg 
whitiſh or yellowiſh edges. Its tail is moderately "a 
and part of the feathers are ſnow- white, the reſt brown - 

- blackiſh. The length of the heel diſtinguiſhes this bird 


from all 


legs, Which 
Venice and 


om all others, except the lark kind, and it differs 
the ſpecies of larks in the colour of its beak and 
are black. It is common in the markets of 
other places. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 153. 
SPIRZEA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe. The flower is of the rob 
ceous kind, 3 compoſed of ſeveral petals arranged "yp 
circular form. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and final! 
becomes a fruit compoſed of ſeveral ſmall pods, containie 
_ ſeeds. . 7 | 8 
he ſpecies of ſpiræa, enumerated by Mr. Tournef 
theſe, 1. The willow-leaved ſpiræa. 4 2. The — 
* 3. The piræa with hypericum leaves, not in- 
ented. And 4. the Spaniſh. ſpiræa with crenated leaves 
reſembling thoſe of the hypericum. Tourn. Inſt. p. 618, : 
The ſeveral ſpecies of this plant are very common in our 
gardens, and make a very beautiful figure. They are pro- 
pagated either by ſuckers, which they produce in great 
abundance, or by lay ing down the tender branches of the 
old plants. When they have taken root, they ſhould be 
removed into the nurſery for two or three years, and will 
then be fit for tranſplanting in the places where they are to 
remain. Miller's Gard. Dict. : 
SPIRAL (Cycl.)—As a curve may approach continually to 2 
right line, or to another curve, while they are both pro- 
duced, and yet never meet it, ſo a ſpiral line may approach 
continually to a certain point, and not reach it in any 
number of revolutions, how great ſoever, that can be affion- 
ed. This happens in the logarithmic, or logiſtic ſpiral, and 
in rage others. See Mac Laurin's Fluxions, Book 1. 
283, eq. i eee $1 | 
e of theſe ſpirals, after having made an infinite num- 
ber of revolutions, is ſaid, in the modern ſtile, to reach that 
certain point, and yet the length of the ſpiral may be finite, 
or equal to an aſſignable line. Propoſitions, expreſſed in 
this manner, ſeem the moſt myſterious of paradoxes; but 
the wonder diſappears, when we know it amounts to no 
more than that a line may continually increaſe, and yet the 
increments acquired may decreaſe in ſuch a manner, that it 
ſhall never amount to a given line. 1 5 
SPIRAL of Archimedes. The ſpiral area CA BD E, is equal to 
1 . one third part of the 
circle, defcribed with 
the radius CE. 
In like manner, the 
whole 4 area, ge- 
nerated by the 120 
- drawn from the point 
C to the curve, ben 
it makes two revoluti- 
ons, is the third pant 
of a ſpace double of tie 
circle deſcribed with tie 
radius 2 C E; and the 
. oy whole area, generat 
by the ray from the beginning of the motion, till after 2 
number of; revolutions, is equal to the third part of 2 ſpace 
that is the ſame multiple of the circle. deſcribed with the 
| greateſt ray, as the number of revolutions is of unit. 
Any portion of the area of the ” . terminated by die 
curve C:m A, and the right line C A, is equal to one i 
of the ſector C A G, terminated by the right line C. 


and C G, the ſituation. of the revolving fs my * | 
ow ce | 


point that deſcribes the curve ſets out from 
5 Laurin's Fluxions, Introd. p. 30, 31. r 
SPIRAL of Pappur, a ſpiral formed on the ſurface of 3 9 
by a motion analogous to that by which the / 
Archimedes is deſcribed in plano. See the article SPIRAL) | 
„Oelen el tial dd Wi oats afly 1 Call 
This ſpiral is ſo called from its. inventor Pappus. 
Mathem. lib. 4. prop. g30‚0‚‚k 


= 4 


| | : to 
beths fagproly s alſo hear de and pile of Aldrovandus. 
ny” 3. hs A 


Thus, 1 C be the center of the ſphere, ARBASE, 


SP1 


eircle, P its pole; and while the quadrant PMA reyolves |. 
9 4 


ö le P with an uniform motion, if a point pro- 
_ bom P move with a given velocity along the qua- 
drant, it will trace upon the ſpherical ſurface the ſpiral 
PF a. | 

ic we ſuppoſe the quadrant PM A to make a com- 
— E in the ſame time that the point, which 
traces the ſpiral on the ſurface of the ſphere, deſcribes the 
quadrant, which is the caſe conſidered by Pappus; then 
the portion of the ſpherical ſurface, terminated by the 
whole ſpiral, the circle A RBA, and the quadrant PMA, 
will be equal to the ſquare of AB. In any other caſe, 
the area PMAaFP is to the ſquare of the diameter A B, 
in the ſame proportion as the arch A 4 is to the whole cir- 
cumference A RB A. And this area is always to the ſphe- 
rical triangle PA a, as the inſcribed ſquare is to the circle. 
See Mac 1 Fluxions, Introd. p. 31—33. 
The portion of the ſpherical ſurface, terminated 'by the 
quadrant P M A, the arches AR, FR, and the ſpiral 
PZ F, admits of a perfect quadrature, when the ratio of 
the arch Aa to the whole circumference can be aſſigned. 


See Mac Laurin, ibid. p. 33. „ 
*PIRINCHUS, a name by which ſome authors have called the 
ſmelt. Willugbby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 202. See the article EpER- 
LANUS. | | 
SPIRITS (Cycl.)—Brandy SPIRITS. Brandy differs from wine 
ppirit, in that the former is drawn from the poorer and thin- 
ner ſorts of wines, the latter from the richer and fuller bo- 
died wines. Shaw's Eff. on Diſtil. p. 128. 
Brandy alſo differs from ſþirit of wine, as the former is only 
what they call proof high, or half pure ſpirit, half phlegm ; 
+ whereas ſpirit of wine is raiſed higher, or carried by rec- 
tification to.a further degree of purity. 
Brandy alſo differs from ſtrong waters, as the latter is a 
compound, whereof the former, or pure ſpirit of wine, is 
only one ingredient. 3 by 
The Portugueze are lately come into the way of making 
brandy, The Greek brandies are the worſt, though made 
of the beſt wines ©.—[? Atlas Marit. p. 154. Tournf. 
2% du Levant, Tom. I. let. 2. p. 35. 
The Spaniſh brandies are much coarſer than the French, 


though ſometimes. made to paſs for them in Holland, and | 


other places of great traffic 4. Some prefer Rheniſh brandy 
to that of France ; and in Holland particularly, it ſells for 
double the price. It is indeed a fine ſpirit, but the Engliſh 
know little of it farther, than that a daſh thereof ſerves to 
fill up a caſk of French:. Some tell us of frozen brandy, 
of which Mr. Boyle gives an inſtance, in Ruſſia ; but it is 
only the watery part that is capable of congelation. All the 
effect of the moſt intenſe cold on brandy, is to make a ſe- 
paration between its. ſpirit and phlegm ; the former retires 
to the center. in form of pure alcohol, while the latter in- 
veſts it with a circumference of ice f,—[* Shaw's Ef. on 


Diſtil. ſect. 5. p. 1 39- Id. ibid. p. 141, ſeq. * Boyle's| 
p. 594. | | 


Works Abr. Tom. 


 8reat as it is found, but that only the weakeſt and | 
loweſt flavoured wines are diſtilled for this purpoſe; or ſuch | 


| n brandy. Every kind of grape, as it affords a wine, 
EN. on Dita. i 900 of its own. peculiar flavour. Shaw's 


e blood has b perſons who have died, hereof, 
creas dried ; t a eg thick and coagulated;-the pan- 


kindled from the brandy in her body br 


onrin : | 
| _ even attributes the degeneracy of the modern 


Med. Tom. V. -Obf.. 
hx MT 7 Þ:6128, 8 
1. 8+ de Habit, „Germ. p. 99,. ſeq. 
"REN © may of America, they are (ad — 
of one of het A perſon who, had experienced the uſe 
- allures us, K oy ember wy.) made of a pint of brandy, 
Wa Phil. Tran, No 37- 4 2 Nanda 
au 39) is alſo lied, in a all foi . 
- ritu- 


Hiſt. Acad. Scienc. Anno 1706. Þ. 29. 
©: 313+ hilol. | 
Tom. I. Obſ. 118. 


- The colour of their brandves is acquir n th 
the length of time they uſually lie therein, which, is ſame- 


not eaſily introduced 


S PL. 


In which ſenſe brandy .includes all ardent, or inflammable 


ſpirits, uſed in, the way of beverage. , Dr. Shaw adds a fur- 


"ther limitation to brandy ſpirits, viz. that they be proof 


high, or conſiſt of equal quantities of water and alcohol. 
On which footing, ſpirits, either above or below proof, do 
not come under the appellation of brandies k. But in the 
popular uſe this diſtinction is not kept to.— [K* Shaw's Eſſ. 
on Diſtil. ſect. 5. p. 130. ]_ | 
Arrac, rum, malt and melaſſes fpir:ts, in this ſenſe, are 
brandies, though under another denomination, 

In the iſland of Andros they make brandies from the fruits 
of the arbutus and mulberry trees. Atlas Marit. p. 176. 


A patent was ſome time ago obtained for making brandy from 


carrots and parſneps; the latter of which is ſaid to have 
nearly reſembled French brandy '. Of late we meet with 
frequent advertiſements of railin-brandy, which, if really 
made of that fruit, is neareſt akin to wine-brandy.—[! Hought. 


Collect. Tom. II. p. 382. 461.] 
Apple, or cider-brandy, is alſo praiſed by ſome. 


Cider is found to yicld an eighth part of good ſpirits, * 
if cloſe kept a year or two in a cool place, much more. 


Dia. Ruſt, Tom. I. in voc. ELD | 
Brandy is alſo uſed to denote certain compound liquors, 
whereof brandies are the baſis. 

Such are raſpberry-brandy, cherry-brandy, gooſeberry-bran- 
dy, &C. | 

8 is uſually made with black cherries, by fillin 
a bottle half full with them, and adding brandy thereto til 


the bottle be full; this being ſhaken trom time to time, 


within a month will be ready to drink. 
If the like quantity of gooſeberries, inſtead of cherries, be 


put in, it makes a good brandy. To dulcify it, and give it 


a fine flavour, they alſo put in ſugar with raſpberries. Dict. 
Ruſt, Tom. I. in voc. cherry-brandy. 
The French method of diſtilling brandies is the ſame with 
that practiſed by our diſtillers, in working from waſh or 
wines ; only that the former throws a little of the natural 
lee into the ſtill along with the wine, which gives the pirit 
a flavour, on which a great part of its merit depends. Shaw, 
lib. cit. p. 132. 


The yearly export of brandies — HNk is ſaid to amount 


; E intervenes.— [n Atlas Marit. p. 140. * Compl. 


En 
Collect. Tom. II. Ne 387. p. 470. | 


. 
9 1 


demned to the ſtill; and, in ſhort, all that they can neither 


- 


export, nor conſume at home, which amounts to a large 
quantity, ſince much of the wine, laid in for their family 


25 is ſo, poor, as not to keep the ſpending. Shaw's 
H. on Diſtil. ſect. 5. p. 131, feq. „H ets 1440144 f4 
from the caſk, and 


times twelve or eighteen months, and often two or three 
years; during which, it is no wonder if they acquire a 
ow. or browniſh caſt. Their lying thus long, as it were, 

in a ſtate of ſlow digeſtion, wonderfully takes off from that 
hot, acrid, and foul; taſte, | peculiar to all þ:rits, or brandies, 
newly diſtilled ; nel, lake them a coolneſs. and a ſoftneſs, 
art. And on theſe. properties. are 


founded ſeveral methods of trying their goodneſs, or diſ- 


covering whether they are debaſed or adulterated by the ad- 
mixture of coarſer ſpirits. Phil. Tranſ. Noe 391. p. 398, 
ſeq . Saus Eſſ. on Diſtil. 455 p-134.. 


Brandies are rarely adulterated in France, where they have 


< SUE 1209 yer a , . 
proper ſenſe, no cheaper ſþirits to debaſe them withal ; and the like holds, 
ble liquors, draw from vegetables by Uilla- | in great. deli, in fayour of the Dutch, though. other- 
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Vile ſutpecked to be great adulterators, The chief temptäti-] It is evident that this method may be brou 


>? : ad.” Wee ht to a ore 
| | ons for adulterating ate in England, where the duties are | perfection than it yet has been, but the — welle b. 
1 | "high; and where there ate various kinds of ſpirits in plenty | the balneum mariz, is preferable on ſo many accounts 
| to mix With them, as malt, melaſſes, cyder, and ſugar ſpirits, | it is better to bend our thoughts, this way in attemptin at 


Wich all which they are often ſophiſticated, and ſo dextroully, | improvements ſo much wanted, and which would be lo b. 


| mn G ; en as be ſo be. 

| 7. of deteion, = | | nefcal V2 | * 

| Ratet for diflilling" brandy Spikirs. Brandy, whether made | By a proper regulation of the balneum mariz, we may ho 
from wine, malt, ſugar, or whatever elſe, is a compound | for a pure ſpirit almoſt at the firſt extraction. Such 3 ay 


- conſiſting of fout different parts, which are inflammable | pectation will not appeat unreaſonable to any one, who 
ſpirit, x ef oil, acid and water. | will compare the ſpirit drawn in the common metheq þ 
| ;% theſe ſeveral parts do not differ greatly in their ſpecific | the balneum mariz, where the water is made to boil Vio. 


4 bel 5 or degree of volatility, a ſtrong tumultuary boiling | lently all the time, with another parcel of the 


wm 
t will drive them all over promiſcuouſly together. As | pared from the ſame fermented liquor by the hot fn Te. 
at the beginning of the operation there uſually ariſes more difficulties of working from waſh, in this way of the bal. 
totally inflammable Hpirit than water, ſo after ſome time] neum mariæ, are indeed very conſiderable, eſpecially in re. 
the ſtream contains more water than ſpirit. This gives the | gard to che common malt-diſtillers, with whom chez neſs 
foundation for what the diſtillers call /ow-wwines, proof-ſpirits, | and diſpatch are the only things in view; for to wa at 
A ; | the ſame time both quick and perfect, is an art not yet 
The. low=cornes are the whole quantity of ſpirit, ſtrong _ learned in the diſtilling trade. : 
mall, mixed together; proof<ſpirit, a mixture of about | The whole application of the balneum mariz, in this matter 
cual parts of totally inflammable ſpirit and water; and] depends on a ſuitable 4 and apparatus, and perhaps 2 
faints are what runs after the proof is come oft, which is | large and long rectangular boiler might be commodiouſy 
always a mixture of more water than ſpirit. turned into the fort of balneum we are recommending; and 
The low-wines are commonly rediſtilled, to get rid of the this might be fitted with a great number of low alemhic, 
' ſuperfluous aqueous part, and are thus reduced to brandies, | which would work day and night with a very little fire, and 
or proof-ſpirits. The faints may alſo be ſerved in the fame| ſtill leſs attendance, The n in general is obri. 
manner; and by this means the produce of the diſtillery, | ous; but the great art would be the avoiding encumbrance 
Which in the ftate of faints, or low-wines, could not be] and loſs. A large number of {tilÞ are abſolutely neceſlary, 
judged of, as to its intrinſic value, is reduced to a certain] but no worms or refrigeratories are required to them, and 
Randard, and marketable ſtrength. | Ng | by an eaſy apparatus, the large number of theſe ſmaller fills 
In the diſtilling the fermented . when once the ſtream yo charged with as much eaſe as one great one, 
falls from the ſtrength of proof-/þirit, there immediately] When the operation proceeds ſo ſlow, as not to anſwer the 
begins to riſe with it a coarſe and nauſeous oil, which, coſts, the bottoms of all theſe ſtills may be emptied into 
though not ſo communicative as the firſt, never fails to] one large common ſtill, and worked off in the uſual way 
impregnate the whole ſtream with its flavour. Hence all] for a coarfer commodity, that may afterwards be refti 
common ſpirits, or brandies, are what the chemiſts call di-| hed. | * | 
lutte quinteſſences; that is, they are mixtures of the ardent In order to procure the ſpirit from the ſmaller fills per- 
* ſpirit and eſſential oil of the concrete, only here let down to] fectly pure, the water of the balneum is to be not quite 
proof with water, and impregnated with a ſmall proportion] ſcalding hot. 4 e OT. i 
of a volatile acid. As ſoon as the proof falls off, the liquor] By this means, when tried in little, a ſurpriſingly cool and 
rows milky ; that is, the oil, which before remained diſ-] almoſt N ſpirit has been obtained at the very firſt en- 
; Eleed in the ſtrong ſpirit is let looſt by an over proportion] traction, though mixed with a conſiderable proportion of 
of water, and may be commodiouſly feparated by the che-] phlegm, fo that it required no manner of rectification to fit 
mical glaſs made for that purpoſe. it even for the nicer uſes. The method is curious and uſe- 
The common cuſtom of the diſtillers is to continue the di-] ful, though it were found worth while thus only in ſmall; 
ſtillation, as long as the liquor that runs off will take flame] but will become greatly beneficial to the large dealer, f it 
at a candle applied to the vapour of a ſmall quantity thrown] could be reduced in the ſame methods to practice. 
on the hot head of the ſtill; and indeed there is a certain In the common method of ſimple diſtillations, all meu 
int of time, after which the ſpirit that comes will not pay] ſhould be uſed to prevent the groſſer eſſential oil from get- 
br che fire and labour, as not more than from a twelfth ting into the pirit. | 
to a wr fourth part of the /þ/rit will come over in the Theſe means have regard to the preparation of the fermented 


| | Water. ith other views, however, ſuch as the obtaining] liquor, the regulation of the fire in diſtilling, the uſe df 

= i” more fixed vegetable acid, and a groſſer eſſential oil, the] percolation, and the kee ping out the faints, | 

4 operation may be continued till the danger of an empyreuma] As to the manner of preparing the fermented liquor, and clear- 
JJ tO: f SY I qing it of its groſs oleaginous fæces, before it is committed to 


The matter remaining in the Rill, after the operation is] the ſtill, the beſt method is to let it ſtand Tome time af! 
_ ended, has ſeveral uſes, and may in particular be made to] the fermentation is wholly over, that it may depoſit all that 
_ afford Mr. Boyle's acid 'ſpirit of wine. 


h 5 it can, and become as thin and limpid as may be; ad 
vx | When by repeated diſtillation, without addition, any ſpirit) one great means of arriving at a perfection in this reſpec, 
4 | is entirely freed'from its aqueous part, it is then called a/coho!,| is the making the liquor ſulliciently thin; if it be too thic 
4 | | 8 "totally inflanmable ſir, rettified ſpirit, or, in the vulgar and rich of the ingredient, the pirit muſt be coarſe. The 
= - -phrilſe, /pirit of wine. On theſe general obſervations, it | liquor thus prepared, muſt never fill above two thirds, at 
1 | will be eaſy to form ſome new practical methods for the] the ' utmoſt, of the ſtill. A boiling heat is neceſſary in this 
; improvement of diſtillation, as uſed in the way of making] operation; but then care muſt be taken that this be not cd, 
_ Anffammable piriis, or brandies for falle. ried too far, and that the whole proceeds uniformly and 
a : As the "fermented liquor affords different parcels of matter regularly. The fire-muft be kept as even as poffible, 2nd 
=_ of different degrees of ſpecific gravity, and of volatility, when] never raifed by ſtarts; for that never fails to throw over the 


2 pure ſeparation of the lighteſt part is intended, the fire --contſe oil, and foul the /pirit ; ſo that, if poſſible, the off 
'» ſhould never be raiſed to 2 boiling heat, which jumbles and tation fhould begin and end with the fame uniform md i. 
* eenſoumds all the parts together, rather than ſeparates variable degree of henttt DT 
2 Ahn. 1327 rien di xt; ne ns 
dai the chemical wa) this rule may be practiſed to great ad- degree, from mixing itielf with the. firit, is by ſtretchik 
Vantage, der get Micilties will attend the Gn of a piece of very chick and wooll dal rs the mouth of 
at ein the common buſineſs of diſtillation. To render it| che ſtill, or by ſuffering the ſteams to "paſs throug! the 
more commodiouſſy practicable,” theſe two methods may | - ſame fort of flannel ſeveral times doubled, and plac oh 
the propoſed.” x: The encreaſing the height of the ſtill above] - noſe of the worm. It 4s furpriſing what a large 15 Z 
the liquor. And 2. the working by u balneum mariz, in-| groſs fetid, 'offenfive;” and  unftuous matter will be 5 
ſtead of a naked fire. J Tollectedz-eſpecially in the diſtilling of malt ſpiritt. „ b= 
s to the firſt method it has been expected, that by raiſing The faints mould never be ſuffered to run among the fl S 
— che fill-head to the height of two t three yards above the] | /i#Its, on account of che large quantity of this gros e, 
quer, a boiling heat would carry up the pure inffammable| or Reeg matter, they contain; eſpecially if the _ 
* fprrit, without” an) conſiderable mixture of phlegm, and | eniereaſed, as it falls in order to bring them . 
„et continue to run in a full ſtreum from the noſe of the | Some of the larger dealers, who value proof more tun 
(worm! but this dies not anſwer to expectation in all par- rity, will always have a doſe of this to give their Tn 
 «" tievlirs,” but aß the attempts that have been made" towards | face, and keep up a head A e e his prend 1 
it mew, that the method is ſtill improveable. The ſer.-( Fondiicf for a ſtrong prof, however abſurd in itfelf, ear 
\ peine: pipe, uſed"in this ſort of diſtillation by Lemery, reaſoh why the generality of malt pirits are no extend 
und ſome others, 'though' it eceaſions the ſpirit, as it Ereeps| This caution of kein ot the faints ſhould alſo 455 
ap; tolddepeſtt u grent part of its phlegm, yet has this great | to the keeping out à little of the firſt running, ar 
.* gbjeRtiobs elendig it, that the /Pryie ieſelf will not riſe in | in chis eperation, is & kind of fainte, as containing 5 
it without of naar 4m Which never ſhould be uſed in a | of the eil of the concrete, _ much more ſu 
- imple” ſeparitory Uitillation, beeauſe it throws up ſe much] that in the proper faints. A as 
oll, as to/foul at leaſt the breaſt and head of the ill, and! tio the ſtill-head and worm, through which the fain 


- bottorm«<E dhe pipe, whenee it infeäte the ſubſequerit iir;it | ce püſfed, as theſe depoſit in the Head, and along TT, 4 


- 5 Aut waſhes them. 


Fe a diſagreeable flavour to a very large quantity of pure 


Proof SPIRITS, or c. ſaleable goods, are ſpirits of any 


The common method of examining whether Hpirits have 
this due degree of ſtrength is this. Take a long vial, fill | 


cd to a pint of brandy, it takes off its proof, and makes it 


however, always be known, by carefully burning away a 
But beſide the falſe method of judging of brandies by what 


on to determine whether foreign brandies are mixed with 
yellow liquor, a few drops of which being poured into a 


and by the ſtrength, and goodneſs of this colour, they 
judge and buy; but if common malt fpirie were tinged with 
Y 


and might be purchaſed as ſuch. This proof: tincture is ex- 


| peditiouſly made, by diſſolving a little green vitriol, firſt 
- calcined to a redne 


yellow or brown with 


The beſt wa 
+ Palate. Dilute a quan 


- taſte of the water it l 
there be malt in it. 


2 81 Proof, more than Perfect 


| X rit, are larger an'?! 
or perfeck proof, an 7 rger than thoſe on the common 


\ 


851 


length of the worm, a coarſe and nauſeous oil, which will | 


Wen the worm is once infected with this oil, it penetrates 
ſo deep into the pores of the metal, that a ſimple waſhing 
will not get it out, but rather it ought to be filled with a 
lixivium boiling hot, or elſe ſome pure and highly- rectified 


ſpirit ſhould be put into it, and left in it a whole night, to | 


imbi ry off with it the oil. Theſe are cautions 
N Elling, but they are in reality of ſo much 
conſequence, that if rightly attended to, a much purer ſpirit 
will be drawn off this way, than by any other common me- 
thod. Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. 


kind of a determinate ſtrength, being the ſame with that of 
good brandy, and the malt and ſugar ſpirits of the diſtillery, 
as they are uſually ſold; containing equal quantities of 
rectified ſpirit and water. 


it half way with the common malt ſpirit, and give it a 
ſmart ſtroak by its bottom againſt the palm of the hand, 
there will then appear on the ſurface a chaplet, or crown of 
bubbles, which will go off again in a ſtrong manner ; that 
is, firſt remaining a while, and then going off by degrees 
without breaking into ſmaller bubbles, or ſwelling into 
larger. | 

By this experiment all the traders in ſpirits judge of the 
ſtrength of the goods they purchaſe, yet this is a mere fallacy 
and deception ; for if only a little vinous, or ſaccharine 
matter, as treacle, ſyrup, muſt, rob of fruits, or the like, 
be added to a quantity of highly- rectified ſpirit of wine, 
this flight addition will give a gy proof to that Hpirit. 

Whether there be any ſecret for making weaker ſpirits ſhew 
this proof, as well as brandies, c. is not certainly known, 
but the thing is certainly practicable, ſince arrack, which 
is but of half the ſtrength of brandy, gives as fair a proof 
this way; and if a drop or two of any eſſential oil be add- 


appear much weaker than it is. The true ftrength may, 


meaſured quantity of brandy, &c. fince if it leaves one 
half water, it is right, if more or leſs, it is too ſtrong, or 
too weak. 255 


is called proof, there is another not leſs fallacious one of 
Judging of their goodneſs, though kept as a great ſecret in 
the hands of ſome dealers, and imagined a certain criteri- 


corn ſpirits, Theſe diſtillers are provided with a certain 


glaſs of right French brandy gives it a beautiful blue colour, 


oak, it would give this colour equally with French brandy, 


s in a weak ſpirit of ſea- ſalt, which thus 
becomes a yellow liquor, a ſingle drop or two of which 
being added to a glaſs of any inflammable ſpirit, coloured 
ag oak, or with long remaining in the 
cal, will inſtantly turn it of a bright and beautiful blue. 
y of judging in theſe caſes is by the noſe and 
genie ntity of brandy conſiderably with water, 
and you will perceive the malt-taſte, if mixed with malt 
 Jpirits; or burn a little in a ſpoon, and by the ſmell and 
che py will eaſily judge whether 
| a. | Shato's Lectures, p. 125, 126. 
Prof ſpirits may be diſtinguiſhed into hires kinds, perfect 
: f 7 proof, and leſs than perfect proof. B 
en Poe, is uſually underſtood [Oh 202 + | (re 
74 eee, of a certain ſize, ariſing as a head upon 
n hs well-qualified ſpirit ſhook in a ſlender 


ſhirit is higher, or approache | 

nature „ ugner,” or approaches more to the 

une. ifted Pirie, or, 2s it is uſually called, ſpirit of 
malle Ja ban onen, is th 


aller, and ff 


a much better mage) d te ſpirits, it would certainly b. 

and to make all th boliſh- ſuch uncertain proofs, 

ri "Wir goods of the ſtrength of what we call 

purity is much 5, à totally inflammable ſpirit, whoſe 

nk greater, whoſe ftrength ma 

and els, and ' whoſe bulk, 
encumbrance, wou 3 


wage, rr 


of Lrandy or ould be only half, in regard to that | 
A 1 3 and it might at all times, as occa- 


poraneous liquors, and the into a great variety of extem- | 


o 
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always be found 


N 


| 


exact degree of ſtrength would 


| 


to be perfect 


. pteciſely known. See the article Reified 8pix is 
infra. h 

This operation indeed, in the common way, proves ſo te- 
dious and expenſive, and, after all, fo ſhort of expectation, 
and fo generally unſatisfactory, that it is not to be expected 
that the common diſtillers, till they have fallen into a better 
manner of working, ſhould come into the propoſal; But if; 
inſtead of the common way of rectifying by the hot:ſtill, 
they would try the uſing a * balneum marie, made of a 
large rectangular boiler, and a ſet of tall conical veſſels, they 
will find that little fire, and little attendance, and conſe- 
quently very little expence, will, in this manner, furniſh 
them with /p:r:ts reduced at once to this ſtandard, and 
greatly ſuperior, in all reſpects, to the common ones of the 
fame ſtrength. In this caſe there would be no need of any 
addition of ſalts; but the diſtiller may work more perfectly, 
and more expeditiouſly without them, and thus preſerve the 
fine? eſſential vinoſity of the ſpirit, which in the common 
way of working they conſtantly loſe: 

The advantage of this method would be yet greater to the 
apothecaries, and the makers of compound cordial waters, 
who want only a pure Hpirit of ſuch a ſtrength, and ſuffer 


pony in the fineneſs and perfection of their commodities, ' 
by the /þzrit they are obliged to uſe having in it a fulſome 


and nauſeous oil of its own, which will always mix itſelf 


with their compoſitions, and the oils of the aromatics; &c. 


which they add to it. If ſpirits were brought to this ſtand- 
ard for the market, there would be no poſſibility of deceit, 
and no farther examination need be made of it by the 
buyer, than its burning perfectly dry in a ſpoon. Shaw's 
Eſſay on Diſtillery. See the che Froand es, 5 
It is however to be obſerved; that though the burning ſpirits 


away in a ſpoon may ſerve the trader in the common . 


yet Mr. Geoffroy has obſerved that they are no proofs for 


the philoſopher, or the chemiſt, being not at all determinate 


or exact, though commonly ſuppoſed ſo. 

From what has been ſaid, it appears that brandy is much 
more inflammable than wine, and ſpirit of wine much more 
ſo than brandy, and ought to burn away without leavin 
any remainder, Hence it is vulgarly ſuppoſed, that ſuch 
ſpirit of wine as burns wholly away contains no phlegm, 
and that if two parcels of ſpirit both burn wholly away in 


this manner; they muſt be the ſame in ſtrength, and in all 


their qualities; but Mr. Geoffroy has proved by experiment, 
that ſuch ſpirit as burns wholly away, does yet contain a 
great deal of water, arid that two parcels both may burn 
thus away, and yet be very different; and that this trial is 
not determined by the entire abſence of the phlegm, but by 
its proportion to the oil. wo e 

If the ſame ſpirit of wine, which in the common way of 
burning leaves no water, be again tried, by burning it in 
a hollow veſſel ſet to float in a large quantity of cold water, 
it will then leave a conſiderable quantity of water ; nay, all 
that is rectified only in the common way leaves a large por- 
tion of phlegm on this experiment. The plain reaſon of 
which is, that this is the only fair trial, -the other in the 


common way being fallacious. . In this there is no more 


water left than was in the /þrrit ; but in the other, the veſſel 
becoming heated by the burning of the ſpirit, that heat gra- 
dually evaporates the water, as the ſpirit burns away; ſo 
that the one is as ſoon gone as the other. But keeping the 
veſſel cool by external water, prevents that evaporation, and 


| conſequently retains and diſcovers all that cannot burn of the 


irit. 5 


The quantity of water thus diſcovered in ſpirit of wine is 


very great, and it has always been found, that in propor- 


tion as the experiment has been made more and more per- 


fect, the ſpirit has always appeared proportionably leſs and 


leſs ſo. | Blake = | 
The quality of the phlegm that is left, is alſo of uſe to 


judge of the peri by; if that were perfectly fine, this ought 
y limpid and clear, and without taſte or ſmell: 
as it wants either of theſe properties, it is a proof of the 


want of perfection of the ſpirit it is obtained from; but the 


greateſt of all its defects, is its having a coarſe oil ſwim- 
ming upon it, and giving the colours of the rainbow in dif- 
ferent li hts. Mem. Acad. Par. 1718. 5 N 


Refified Sein rr, or alcobdl. A petfectly reftified: ſpirit of 
wine, or ſuch as is entirely freed from water, is à thing of 


frequent and neceſſary uſe in the nice operations of che- 


It had uſed to be prepared, either by often diſtilling the 


ſpirit, and every time drawing over only half of it, and 


repeating this till the half remaining in the cucurbit ap- 


peared as ſtrong as that drawn over; or elſe by raiſing it to 
a great height from the body of the veſſel, and this in a 
very gentle heat, fo, that ſþirit alone could riſe, the water 
not being capable of being driven: fo. far by that degree of 
But the accurate Boerhaave always found 1 trial, that 
there =o 7 ing ſome water — theſe 2 — 
prepared by the firſt or ſecond proceſa, or both. Boerhaave's 
Chem. Part 2. p. 124+ | RV re ao 
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The method he therefore invented is this: fill a till half 


full with the ſpirit prepared for alcohol in one or the other 


of theſe ways, add to it half a pound of pure decrepitated; 


and perfectly dried ſea-ſaltz put this in hot, then place on 
the head, and carefully lute the junctures; leave this for 


twelve hours in a heat ſo ſmall, as not to make the alcohol 


boil, then diſtil off the ſpirit ; keep the firſt two ounces 
apart, becauſe ſome aqueous vapour may have happened to 


lodge in the head, or worm of the ſtill, which this cer- 


tainly waſhes off; after this receive two thirds of the fol- 
lowing alcohol into a pure dry ꝑlaſs-veſſel, and keep it per- 
fectly Ropped ; then draw off the remainder, and keep that 
by itſelf : there will remain a moiſt ſalt in the ſtill, which 


has attracted the aqueous matter of the alcohol, and held it fo 


down, that it could not riſe by the heat of boiling water, 
which is all that muſt be uſed in this diſtillation ; and the 
ſalt having been firſt decrepitated, never makes any change 
in the alcohol, by adding any thing thereto. By this means 


an alcohol is prepared perfectly pure, and fit for all the uſes 


of 3 | 
The alcohol thus perfected is the lighteſt of all fluids next 
to air; it is extremely pellucid, thin, and ſimple, and is to- 


' tally inflammable, burning without ſmoak, and without 


leaving any faces behind. It has no diſagreeable ſmell in 


the burning, remains the ſame after diſtillation, is very ex- 
panſive with heat, eaſily boils over the fire, is of a grateful 


odour, and agreeable taſte. This fluid inſtantly coagulates 
all the juices of the body, except pure water and urine; it 
hardens the ſolid parts of the body, and preſerves both the 
ſolids and fluids from putrefaction, or ſpontaneous reſolu- 
tion; it preſerves the bodies of birds, fiſhes, inſets, and 
other animals ſuſpended in it, perfect for ages. It mixes 
almoſt uniformly with water, vinegar, any acid liquors, 
oils, and pure volatile alkaline ſalts; and diſſolves gummy 
and reſinous bodies. Hence we are acquainted with no li- 
quor, either natural, or produced by chemiſtry, which will 
mix with more bodies. | 
It is in particular an excellent vehicle for the preſiding ſpirit 
of vegetables, as by means of it that ſpirit may be com- 
modiouſly extracted from its own body, and fitted for me- 


dicinal purpoſes. In the living human body it wonderfully 
raiſes, gratefully affects, and ſtirs the animal, natural, and | 


vital ſpirits, whence it gives encreaſe to the ſtrength, ſenſes, 


and agility ; but by- its power of 3 the blood, ſe- 


rum, and other juices, it may kill by being imprudently 
taken. It inſtantly ſtops bleeding, by at once contracting 
the veſſels, and coagulating that blood which it touches at 
the mouths of them; and hence it is a ſudden and powerful 
remedy in theſe caſes. | 

If the parts of animals, or vegetables, ſuſpended in alcohol, 
contain any ons oily in them, the alcohol immediately 
extracts it from the matter, which thence becomes ſhrunk, 


wrinkled, and withered ; but ſmall birds with their feathers 


on, and fiſh that are well covered with ſcales, remain per- 


fectly preſerved in their recent form, by being plunged in 
hot akohol., When they have been long enough in the /pirit 


to be perfectly penetrated by it, they may be taken out and 
dried in a ſlack oven, and afterwards put up in empty glaſſes 
well ſtopped, where they will remair beautiful ſpecimens 


for ages. Boerb. Chem. Part 2. p. 126. 
Alcohol being required on many occaſions to be perfectly 
pure, and free from the leaſt drop of water, it may be pro- 


per to add here the true and infallible rules of judging 
when it is ſo. Theſe are the following. 


I. If any oil be contained in the alcohol, it turns milky on 


. being mixed with water. 

2. If it contains any acid; when a little of it is mixed 

with ſpirit of ſal armoaiac, there will be an efferveſcence, 
otherwiſe there will be only a ſimple coagulation ; and if | 

any thing alkaline be contained in it, this will be diſcovered 
by the mixing it with acids; as for the other ſalts, they are 


ſcarce ever contained in the alcohol. - 


leaſt common; water is the. moſt frequent, and moſt to be 


ſuſpected in it, and this is the moſt difficult to be diſco- 


vered. To this purpoſe a little of it is to be fired in a ſpoon 


in a ſtill place, where there is no wind moving, and if no 


water be left in the ſpoon, this is a fair ſtep toward its an- 
ſwering expectation: this, however, alone is by no means 


to be depended upon. Gunpowder alſe put into a ſpoon 
and covered with alcohol, if when the whole is burnt * 


it takes fire, gives another proof that there is but little 


water contained in it; but this does not prove, any more 
chan the former, that there is none. After theſe trials, the 
ſureſt is this: take a round chemical vial, capable of hold- 
ing four or ſix ounces, and having a long neck; fill two 


. thirds of this with akobol, and to it a drachm of 
hem 


falt of tartar well-dried, and heated very hot ; ſhake 
well together, and hold them over the fire to make them 


_ Juſt fo hot, as that the a/cobo/ does not quite boil. If after 


this the ſalt of tartar is perfeQly dry, we may be ' aſſured 
that the a/cohol,contains no water, or if any, not to be diſ- 
covered by any experiment hitherto known, - unleſs by the 
water collected from its flame when perfectly burnt, 

I | 


Theſe are the teſts of ſuch admixtures, but they are the 
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If after the {alt of tartar has remained dry ever ſo long 2 
the bottom of this pure alcohol, only a drop or two of water 
be added to it, the ſalt immediately becomes moiſt, and 
hangs about the bottom and ſides of the veſſel, To this it 
is to be added, that this pure alcohol, when diſtilled, ges 
no appearance of itſelf, either in the head or neck of the 
alembic, nor on the ſides of the receiver; neither appear- 
ing like the aqueous fluids in moiſt drops, nor like good 
ſpirit of wine, running in veins, but remaining inviſible tg 
the eye, except at the bottom of the receiver. This pro- 
perty of alcohol was known to the antient chemiſts, as ap- 
pears by their writings. Boerhaave's Chemiſtry, Part 2. 
127. 
Water is a ſolvent to alcohol, or ſpirit of wine, in certain 
circumſtances, but not ſpontaneouſly, or in all mixture, 
If water be gently poured into it, it does not diſſolve it, or 
mix itſelf with it, but falls through it, and collects itſelf 
into a ſeparate body at the bottom of the veſſel; as ſoon, 
however, as they are ſhook together, the alcohol begins ta 
blend with the water, though at firſt, or with a little ſhak- 
Ing, it only is diſperſed in form of unctuous veins through 
the body of the water, but by continucd ſhaking, they 
perfectly unite. As alcohol, therefore, is a pure vegetable 
oil, produced by a perfect fermentation, its nature is thus 
perfected, ſo as not only to burn in the fire, but to mix per- 
fectly and eaſily with water: but water impregnated with 
ſalts will not diſſolve alcohol, for a ſtrong ſolution of falt of 
tartar in water, will not be brought to mix with alcohol by 
any ſhaking, nor even by boiling together; but as ſoon as 
the mixture has ſtood a little, the ſpirit gets to the top, and 
remains perfectly unmixed with the water. Salt of tartar 
unites itſelf more intimately than many other ſalts to water; 
and if another ſalt, which more eaſily ſeparates from water, 
ſuch as Epſom ſalt, be, in the place of ſalt of tartar, dil- 
ſolved in water, though the ſolution be ever ſo ſtrong, the 
liquor will diſſolve alcohol; and on their being mixed to- 
ther, the whole will become turbid and white, and the 
fal will be precipitated in cryſtals. Boerbaave's Chem. 
Part 1. p. 452. 
Water has alſo this remarkable quality, that if mixed with 
alcohol, in which any eſſential oil has been diſſolved, it ſe- 
parates the oil from the alcohol. Thus if oil of cinnamon 
be diſſolved in pure alcohol, and water be let fall into this 
ſolution, the mixture preſently becomes white and opake, 
though it was perfectly pellucid before; and the oil ſepa- 
rates itſelf from the alcohol, and gathers into a body. Hence 
it appears, that alcohol is diſqualified by water for the di- 
ſolving of theſe oils; that it alſo more eaſily and readily 
unites with water than with them; and finally, that thele 
eſſential oils, while they appear to be wholly diſſolved in the 
alcohol, and no longer look like oils, but like Hpirit, yet at 
really oils, and. elle ſeparable in their true form. Bor. 
Chem. Part 1. p. 453- | | : 
Proof ſpirit cannot be uſed for burning in lamps, for di- 
ſolving roſins, for making varniſh, and there are a great 
number of tinctures, ſolutions, and mixtures, for which it 


Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. - | 
Colouring of SpiRITs. The art of giving to diſtilled liqu0 


he colouring is not only neceſſary on this account, Þ 


according to the degree differs extremely in deepneßs, = 
all the 


fine and ſoft foreign brandies, that had the mellowneſ 25 
ceſſary to their perfection to the taſte, had alſo 3 5 


with the flavour; but that being kept in a Eur 
give them à colour from the wood. It was hence 2 
that the particular excellence of the foreign brane” 
pended on the woody colour, and accordingly _ pol 
taken to give the ſame colour to our ſpirits, by var 
thods. | * 8 
The way of obtaining it, by many years ſanding | 12 
caſk, proved too tedious for our haſty workmen, uh 
cordingly they provided means of giving it _ hid 
ſtrong tinctures of ſeveral ingredients; the chief oy 
are logwood, ſaffron, Japan earth, treacle, burnt aro * 
oak chips: the three former of theſe have but = of 
commend them, vg others are found very rel) 
very proper for the uſe. Ne the 
Treade gives a fine colour, not much unlike that 4 
foreign brandies, and being neceſſarily uſed in 3 Ar 
tity, as its colour is but dilute, it not only mends o 


= „* r 


1 oof. impaired by the reQification, but alſo gives 
o ys arg hs mouth ; both which properties are very 
b 3 to the vulgar, who are the chief retail conſumers 
| of theſe coarſe goods. 


that is, ſugar diſſolved in a little water, and 
RS the fire till it turns black, goes much farther 


jn the colouring than treacle, and at the ſame time gives no | 


rather an agreeable bitterneſs ; and thus re- 
ny ar to the 25 palates, that are not for a luſ- 
cious dirit. Indeed ſugar, thus treated, tinges to a great 
erfedtion, and that without loſs of time, and with as much 
cheapneſs as can well be deſired. . 
The laſt article mentioned, namely, oak chips, is of all 
others the moſt natural for the imitating the dye of foreign 
ſpirits, as it is the very wood whereof the caſks they come 
over in are made, and from which they take that colour we 
are ſo fond of. The colouring with oak has alſo this farther 
advantage, in ſpirits meant as ſophiſtications of the foreign 
ones, that it will ſtand ſome teſts uſually had recourſe to on 
the occaſion, which the others will not ſtand. 
Common ſpirit poured on oak chips, and digeſted in a mo- 
derate heat, eafily fetches out this reſinous part of the 
wood, on which the colouring depends; but then it does 
not go near ſo far as the burnt ſugar; a large quantity of 
oak being required to colour a ſmall parcel of brandy, or 
piritt. It is adviſeable. not to make the tincture every time, 
but to have recourſe to an extract of this wood in a liquid 
form: this extract is beſt made in two menſtruums, alcohol 


and water, and may be evaporated to any ſtrength, ſo that 


a very ſmall doſe of it will tinge a great quantity of liquor. | 


The two liquid extracts muſt be mixed together, and as 
they will be apt to ſeparate in ſtanding, it will be proper 
to add to them, when newly made, a quantity of fine ſugar ; 
this will give a body to the whole, and it will keep better 
from roullinef than it would without it. Shaw's Eſſay on 
Diſtillery. 5 | | 
Convertibility of SPIRITS. This is a doctrine that has obtained 
among many of the moſt curious experimenters, and indeed 
the moſt intelligent of our chemiſts have always allowed, 
that provided proper care were taken in the getting toge- 
ther the materials, one ſpirit may always be changed into 
another, as brandy into rum, malt ſpirit into brandy, and 


brandy into malt ſpirit. The principles on which this is be- | 


lieved are theſe. | 


All ſimple ſpirits (as they are called) conſiſt of four parts, 


water, oil, phlegm, and alcohol: the laſt of theſe is the eſ- 
ſential part, and is what conſtitutes the whole a ſpirit. In 


_ ſpirits, therefore, to their utmoſt degree of ſimpli- | 


city and purity, it is evident that the three ſuperfluous parts 
are to be got rid of, and the fourth left alone; by this 
means the alcohol is procured diſtinct, and is a liquor ſui ge- 


neris of man uliar qualities, not to be found in an 
. 4 


Among others it has theſe gemarkable properties. 1. When 


abſolutely purified, it is an uniform and homogene liquor, 


capable of no farther ſeparation, without loſs or deſtructi- 


on of ſome of its homogeneous parts. 2. It is totally in- | 


flammable, having no ſoot, nor any moiſture behind. 3. It 


has no peculiar taſte or flavour, any more than pure water, | 


except what is owing to its nature as alcohol, or perfectly 
pure ſpirit, 4. It is an unQuous and criſpy fluid, running 


veiny in the diſtillation, and its drops rolling on the ſurface | 


of any other fluid, like peaſe u 
f | pon a table, before the 
unite, 5, It appears to | be the eſſential oil of the gs 
* eh _ broken very fine, and intimately and 
X bd - . _ 2 
en * an aqueous fluid, which is aſſimilated, 


ſeems to be a kind of univerſal fluid, producible with the 


2 properties from every vegetable ſubjeQ ; but to pro- 


_ it thus, requires ſome care in the operation. 


n _ principles is founded the opinion, that all ſpirits | 


may be reduced 8 
whatever ſubjet they perfect ſimilarity, or ſameneſs, from 


their convertibility 


ung more than to add the © oy 
1s required to c . 7 oil of ſuch 
ä y this | means the 


the finer 


eſſential oil = lation from water - into ; water, RY Hr the 


from neutral abſo 8 ways are thoſe by rectifying 


and the like. And falts and eartis; ſuch are 


| ar, Chalk, 
tried, for dest > ltly, the uſe of fired alkalies-1 


th; 
of all, if the is ] 


ts nature in the operation. 6. And laſtly, it 


* « oy be 

and oil: very forcibly keep down bo legm 

dil; inſomuch on = romiles toe the 
were of utterly aboliſhin 

flavour, which the alcohol is apt to acquire. 


| 


* b * on this depends 
unto one another; for when once they | 
8 brought to this ſtandard of * þ there needs no- 


in this operation, and which, for this purpoſe, is by no 
means ſuitable, as abſolutely deftroying all vinoſity, which 
univerſally conſiſts in a fine volatile, pungent acidity, The 
diſtillers are the only people, whoſe buſineſs would lead them 
to make the experiment. This method of converting one 
ſpirit into another; would be of immenſe profit to them if they 
could perfectly ſucceed in it; but as it would require time 
and ſlow proceſſes to bring it about, there is but little hope 
of its ever being brought to bear among them, while they 
are in their preſent ſcheme of doing every thing with diſ- 
patch and hurry. 5 5 5 
Dr. Shaw has Td a vaſt deal in the praiſe of a taſteleſs 
ſpirit, which is producible from a vegetable ſubſtance, only 

overlooked, as he tells us, becauſe it is too common, with 
which all the foreign ſpirits might be imitated to the utinoſt 
perfection by means of their eſſential oils, all thin fine 
wines raiſed to any due degree of ſtiength, without giving 


them the brandy flavour, and many other things o 


great uſe performed ; but he has tiot told us. what the ve- 
7 ſubſtance is from which we are to obtain this. Shaw's 
ſſay on Diſtillery. 


* 4 


SPIRITS, in medicine, are of uſe, in external applications, to 


wounds and ſores. They ſtimulate ſores, reſiſt putrefacti- 
on, harden the fibres, coagulate the liquors, hinder ſuppu- 
ration, and quicken the pulſe when abſorbed, | 
TinQures of abſorbent and aromatic powders are often. 
made with the ſame intention, and partake of the nature of 
their ingredients, but principally of the ſpirit. Med. Eſſ. 
Edinb. Vol. 5. Art. 24. See the articles ABSORBENTS and 
AROMATICS. 5 x6 | : 
The power of brandy, or any thing of this kind, in killing 
worms, is evident from this, that the children of the people 
in the northern iſlands of Scotland, who are accuſtomed 
from their infancy to drink that coarſe. fort of brandy which 
they call agua vitæ, never are troubled with worms. It is 
a dangerous practice to uſe brandy in this general manner, 
but on ſome occaſions it may be very ſerviceable. Philoſ. 
Tranſ. No 233. | | VVV 
The danger of the frequent and immoderate uſe of ſpirits is 
too well known from experience, and acknowledged by 
phyſicians; but a late ingenious writer thinks it not im- 
probable that many, eſpecially ladies, are led gradually to 
the uſe of thoſe poiſons by a certain complaiſant pharmacy, 
too. much uſed in the modern practice: thus palſy-drops, 
poppy-cordial, plague-water, and ſuch like, which being in 
truth nothing but drams diſguiſed, yet coming from the 


apothecaries, are conſidered only as medicines, He there- 


fore recommends to them the uſe of tar-water, a cordial not 


only ſafe and innocent; but giving health and ſpirit as ſurely 


as Other cordials deſtroy them. See TAR-water., _. 
The ſpirits of wine, or other fermented liquors, produce 
irregular motions, and ſubſequent depreſſions in the anim 
ſpirits ; whereas the ſpirit, lodged and detained in the na- 
tive balſam of pines and firs, is of a nature ſo mild and be- 
nign, and proportioned to the human conſtitution, as to 
warm without heating, to cheer, but not inebriate, and to 
produce a calm and ſteady joy, without that ſinking of 


ppirits which is a ſubſequent effect of all fermented 'cor- 


dials. 


Acid Spixirs. Acid ſpirits extracted from foflils, and applied 


2 . 


irits as 
' 

r 4 5 Or grapes, may be made into either | 

Irs | | ma either malt 
— ſugar {dan e. oY — the eſſential oil of the 
Rall beco ee 3 thus what was once malt /pir:t, |. 
Many methods wick or Whatever elſe the operator lets 5 


to animal bodies; coagulate the liquids; and mortify the 


ſolids; by being diluted with water, they approach to vi- 


By diſſolving metallic ſubſtances in theſe fþrrets, their cor-' 


roding ſphacelating power is increaſed, and ſome of them 


give ſuch 'paing as to bring on convulſions, 


Med, Eſſ. 
Edinb. Vol, 5. Art. 2. | | 


Aiherial SptRIT of Frobenius, ſpiritus etherius Frobenii, a 


name given by Frobenius, and others, to a liquor famous 
for its extreme volatility; and many other qualities, and 

repared by him in this manner.. Take four pounds of the 
þ oil of vitriol, and the ſame weight of rectified ſpirit of 
wine: firſts pour the ſpirit of wine into 4 glaſs retort; and 
then pour to it, by little and little, an ounce of the oil of 
vitriol, ſhake the retort till the two liquors are thoroughly 


mixed; the: veſſel will then begin to grow warm; then pour 


in more of the oil of vitriol, ſhaking it again, and ſo on, 
putting in an ounce of the oil of vitriol at à time, and al- 
lowing about an hour's time for making the whole mixture, 
kad the ſudden violent heat they excite ſhould burſt the 
veſſel. When the whole quantity is perfectly mixed, place 
the retort in a ſand - furnace, the heat of which is as near 


as poſſible the ſame with that of the veſſel, which will be 
at this time very conſiderable; take out ſome of the hot 


ſand; and place che retoft in the center of the reſt 3 then 


adding more of the hot ſand round it, apply a large re- 


ceiver to the noſe of the retort ; let this receiver be placed 


on a veſſel of cold water; and covered with a double flannel 


wette with cold water ; raiſe. the fire gradually, till the 


drops fall ſo- faſt; that you may count five or ſix between 
| 2 and beſide 8 upper — of the 


receiver filled with a White vapour: This heat is to 
be continued ſo long as the /þirit ſmells like ſweet mar- 
joram z a8 ſoon as this aromatic flavour goes off, and the 


SP41- l 


ſmell becomes acid and ſuffocating, like that of brimſtone; | determined that the firſt was only a very highly 
take away the receiver, and put out the fire, for all that ſpirit of wine; the ſecond, which came over 
aàriſes after this period is only a gas of ſulphur, and is of | clouds, ſmelt very ſtrongly, and perfectly like th 
10 whe, * | | | this ſeemed indeed the whole matter of the æther, 
The greateſt precaution muſt be uſed in this whole diſtilla- ſerving only to abſorb it. The third liquor had a very pe- 
tion, otherwiſe the liquors in the retort will run over into | netrating and ſuffocating ſmell of ſulphur, be 
the receiver; the fire muſt ceaſe, as ſoon as the etherial | From theſe obſervations this gentleman attempted the mak. 
"ſpixits are gone over, for there remains behind an oleum | ing the æther in this ſecond manner. All bein Prepared 
Vini, which is extracted out of the ſpirit by the force of | as before, he diſtilled off the ſpirit of wine, or bel liquor 
the acid, and will ariſe in the retort, and often runs over, | and as ſoon as the white vapours began to appear in the _ 
or cauſes exploſions. On the ſecond day, when the retort | tort, he took off the fire, for there was no doubt but the 
is cold, pouf on the matter Mat remains in it half as much | remaining heat was ſufficient for the diſtillation of ſo ye; 
alcohol, or rectified ſpirit, as at firſt, that is two pounds | volatile a liquor as the ether. This ſucceeded accordingly 
by weight; and then repeating the whole proceſs of the | and the clouds all coming over, and the remainin ſpire, 
- dftillation, exactly as before, there will come over half | or third liquor, remaining behind in the retort, the pf th 
as much as at firſt of the ætherial ſpirit, On the third day | was now found in the receiver, mixed only with a mal 
after this proceed in the ſame manner, and you will have] quantity of ſpirit of wine, or with a very ſmal] portion, at 
ſo much more. In this manner the operations are to be re- | the utmoſt, of the ſucceeding ſpirit. An addition of water 
peated, till no more ætherial ſpirit can be raiſed, and all ſeparates the ether from the ſpirit, as in the former proceſs, 
turns to a carbo. Then ſeparate it, and alkaliſe it with} and if it be not ny dry and clean when thus pro- 
ſpirit of ſal armoniac, made without ſpirit of wine, till all cured, it may be diſtille over again with a gentle heat; 
efferveſcence ceaſes; then diſtil it once more in a balneum | and it is remarkable, that if it be diſtilled this ſecond time, 
mariz, and it is fit for experiments. | without previouſly adding any water, it comes over firſt into 
There are more products to be got out of the proceſs. 1. A the receiver; though the ſpir it of wine comes firſt in the 
balſamic oil. 2. A terra-foliata tartari, which is of a glit- | common, or primary operation. 
' tering hue, and is not fuſible as the common one, prepared Theſe are very ſimple and eaſy ways of making this famous 
With vinegar and the fixed falt, is. This is very uſeful in ſpirit ; but though they uſually ſucceed, yet they have ſome- 
medicine. And 3. a purple earth is to be extracted out of | times failed, even in the hands of the inventor, and that 
the caput mortuum. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 461. p. 870. | though all the circumſtances of the proceſs have been the 
The properties of the ætherial ſpirit are, 1. That it is fo ſame, the failure being owing to ſome imperceptible diffe 
. volatile, that it evaporates immediately, and does | rence, either in the oil of vitriol, or in the ſpirit of wine; 
not appear to wet the finger which is dipped in it. 2. That though this, however, has ſometimes made the proceſs fail 
tit is ſo extremely inflammable, that it will take fire at a] in the two former ways, Mr. Groſſe adds a third, in which 
very great diſtance from any flame. 3. That it is of a very | he obſerves that it always ſucceeded with him. 
pleaſant and aromatic ſmell. And 4. that it does not mix | By this method the ether is procured perfeclly dry and 
with water. | | pure, without the mixture of water, or of the alkaline fut. 
Me have ſeveral curious obſervations on this æther of Fro- | For the ſeparation, or purification of it, the method is this: 
benius by Mr. Groſſe, in the Memoirs of the Academy of | when the white vapours have appeared, the whele matter in 
Sciences. This Gentleman had obſerved, that in diſtilling | the receiver is to be poured into a ſmall retort, which be- 
ſpirit of wine from a ſolution of alum, there was produced | ing placed over A lamp, the ether will immediately riſe 
a liquor of an agreeable aromatic ſmell, not unlike that of and diſtil into the recipient; when half the liquor is come 
the æther; and on this principle he conceived an opinion,, over, or, at the utmoſt, two thirds of it, the lamp is to le 
that this æther was not to be ſought in the common oils of | taken away, that the ſpirit may not riſe, and make a new 
. plants, but in ſome mixture of /p:r:t of wine with a vi-] mixture. Thus the pure æther is, without farther trouble, 
triolic acid: and Mr. Geoffroy's papers affording ſome| found in the receiver. Mem. Acad. Par. 1734. 
hints alſo to the ſame purpole, Mc. Du Hamel, in concert] Coal-SpIRIT. See the article CoAL-ſþirit. 
1. with Mr. Groſſe, determined to attempt the diſcovery with | Fet:d SeikiT, ſpiritus fœtidus, a new medicine introduced 
þ the utmoſt pains on this baſis, and after many unſucceſsful | into the practice of phyſic, and directed to be made of 
1 trials, Mr. Groſſe found out three different methods of | any fixed alkaline ſalt a pound and half, ſal armoniac a 
making it, of which he gives the following account. pound, aſſa fcetida four ounces, and E three quarts, 
Take a pound of pure, uncoloured, and well-rectified oil] diſtilling off five pints with a gentle heat. Pemberton's Lond. 
of vitriol, and two pounds of well-rectified ſprrit of wine, | Diſp. p. 205. 5 
The oil of vitriol muſt be firſt put into a retort, and the | Foreign SPIRITS, a general name by which our dealers in the | 
- + ſpirit of wine afterwards added by a little at a time. There] things call brandy, rum, and grrack. ©  — 
' ariſes a very violent heat on the mixing theſe liquors, and the] It is hard to purchaſe any of theſe genuine and pure, ur- 
mouth of the retort is to be ſtopt when they are mixed, | leſs at the firſt hand, and in large quantities. The dealer 
0 and the veſſel ſet by for two or three days; in which time | generally mix our own ſp:rits with them. When we had 
$1 the mixture aſſumes a reddiſh colour. After this the retort | little other ſpirit but that of malt made with us, this chet 
| is to be placed in a ſand-heat, and the diſtillation being | was eaſily diſcovered, for a nice palate would diſtinguiſh ti 
made, there firſt ariſes a ſmall quantity of very ſweet ſcented | mixture of only a tenth part of this foul ſpirit among the 
' ſpirit of wine; after this there ariſes another liquor in white | foreign clean ones; but ſince we have the melaſſes ſpirit ſo 
clouds; and after this, on continuing the diſtillation, there | common, and rectified to ſo great a perfection, the deceit 
comes over another, which is very ſulphureous and volatile, | is not eaſily found out, though a larger proportion is uſed. 
nnd very ſtrongly affects the noſe, and would indeed fuffo- | All foreign ſpirits are to be ſuſpected of this adulteratio), 
' Cate a perſon, if its vapours were received in large quanti- which have not an uniform taſte, and grateful odour. But 
ties. After this there ariſes an acid phlegm, and what re- one of the beſt ways of diſcovering the mixture, is to w 
mains in the retort is a black maſs... . away all that is inflammable in a ſmall quantity by way 
It appeared very plainly by the ſmell, that the ætber was trial, and then examine the phlegm. n 
4 Contained in theſe diſtilled iquors, the manner of ſeparating | The great art of this ſophiſtication conſiſts in the put 
= | Ait was the only difficulty; and after ſeveral tedious experi-] and well rectified Rate of the ſpirit ; and when the diſtiller 
= maments with ſal armoniac, and other things, Mr. Groſſe | can furniſh himſelf with ſuch a ſpirit as will not be foul 
2 - "happily thought of trying common water, as the moſt ſimple | out, though mixed in a large quantity with brandy of oY 
1 and eaſy of all methods, to weaken both the ſulphureous | he is very near the art of making brandy and rum him 
= acid and the ſpirit of wine, which he judged the only ob- | Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. eee ee 
4 ſtacles to the ether from ſnewing ſelf in its true form; Srinir of lavender, à form of medicine, which has been but 
1 and this was founded on that remarkable property of the to be compounded of a vaſt number of. ingredients; 4 
| c @ther, of not mixing with water, though blending itſelf the late London Diſpenſatory has greatly. ſhortened 5 * 
1 very readily with ſpirit of wine. On pouring à large talogue of them, by ordering this to be made ann 
. quantity of water on theſe diſtilled liquors, the ther im- vender flowers and roſemary tops, or the- ſimple 11 | 
| mediately ſeparated itſelf from the reſt, and by reaſon of its] each; and the addition of cinnamon; and nutmeg» © 
| n - » Extreme lightneſs-roſe all at once to the ſurface of the water. half an ounce, and red ſanders three drachms to ue * the 
| Tpbis did not, however, yield it perfectly pure; but adding | of the ſpirit. The ſimple; ſpirits are to be mix cn 
| 2 alittle ſalt of tartar to this, the remainder of the acid ſul- | proportion of three parts lavender, and one part nan 
pPhureous ſpirit was abſorbed, and the ether obtained per- or. elſe the ingredients proportioned in the ſame 
fectly pure and fine, as that made by Frobenius himſelf |: Pembertor's Lond. Diſp. p-/248. 


* — 


| -I7 As the ether” had been by this means ſeparated from the | Malt-SyirIT. See the article MAaLT-ſpirit 
| | - - whole diſtilled matter, it did not clearly appear which of the SPIRIT f melaſſes. See MEL ASSES-{purits ||,  , 
| ſeveral different matters, that ſucceeded one another in the |Glauber's SPIRIT of nitre, ſpiritus nitri Glouberi, in pbame 
| |  - diſtillation, contained it, the reſt ſeeming only a load to the | a form of medicine made thus: take of nitre 2 he 
1 proceſs 7 with this thought Mr. Groſſe, to try by the ſmell] and of the ſtrong HPirit of vitriol one pound; let ; 10 
Te which was moſt likely to contain it, in a ſucceeding: diſtil- | mixed with cautions and gradually, under a chief 5 in 
retort and receiver, with a pin, and judging of the ſeveral | then with a ſtronger. P rton's Lond, Diſpenſ- ah 
| liquors, as they ſucceeded one another, by their ſmell; NMR | ee ch © A op Dulif 
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Dulcifted SIT of nitre, ſpiritus nitri dulcis, a form of me- 


2 be made thus: take of rectified ſpirit of 
80 wh I and of Glauber's ſpirit of” nitre half a 
Werne mix them by pouring the /p:rit of nitre on the 
art and diſtil the mixture with a gentle heat, as long as 
what comes off will not raiſe any fermentation with a lixi- 


vial ſalt. Pembert. ibid. p. 198. | 


This is much uſed by our diſtillers to give a vinoſity to 


- /:.:+ whoſe natural flavour of that kind they have 
8 the improper uſe of alkaline ſalts in the recti- 
fications. Nothing can be more proper for this purpoſe 
than this ſpirit, as it really gives the brandy flavour, and is 
not at all prejudicial to health, but very well falls in with 
the nature of the ſpirit, and promotes its medicinal proper- 
ties as a diuretic, deobſtruent, and lithontriptic, 

In order to bring the uſe of this ſpirit to a greater cer- 
tainty and perfection, it is to be obſerved, 1. that there is 


a great difference in ſpiritus nitri dulcis, according to the | 


manner of its preparation; ſuch of it being moſt apt to fly 
off from the ſpirit as had leaſt pains taken about its incor- 
poration by digeſtion, or repeated diſtillation. 

2. Any rectified clean ſpirit, impregnated with a proper doſe 
of ſpiritus nitri dulcis, and kept in a ſound glais veſſel cloſe 
ſtopt, will a long time retain that vinoſity it obtains from 
it, and which it would otherwiſe have loſt in a very ſhort 


time. | b 
5 The caſks long uſed to receive rectified ſpirits, impreg- 


nated with this acid, uſually appear yellow and rotten, or | 


corroded within like the bottom of a cork, which ſtops a 
vial of ſpirit of nitre. It hence appears no wonder that the 


vinous taſte, given by this addition, is ſooner loſt in the 


caſk than in a bottle, 
4. When the inflammable ſpirit has been rectified with fixed 


alkalies, it always requires a much larger proportion of the 
ppiritus nitri dulcis, to give it this vinoſity, than when rec- 


tified only by repeated diſtillation; and this vinoſity given 


by the acid is ſooner loſt, as the ſpirit was more impregnated 


by the alkalies uſed in the rectification. This is the rea- 


ſon of that odd obſervation, that melaſſes ſpirit retains the 


vinoſity given it by ſpiritus nitri dultis much longer than 


malt ſpirit; the former having had little, if any, of the al- 


kaline ſalt uſed in the rectifying it, of which the latter, by 


reaſon of its natural foulneſs, has had a great deal. 


5. The beſt way of making this volatile acid, whether with 


or without external heat, is not uſually practiſed, viz. ſo as 
to render it a perfectly homogeneous and uninflammable li- 
quor, whence it proves much more volatile than it ought to 


be. Thus when perfect alcohol, and a well rectified ſtrong 


. ſpirit of nitre, are by degrees put together for the making 
of this vinous acid; one half of the mixture evaporates in 
the conflict, or may be made to diſtil away ſo, as to leave 
the other half more fixed. The method of making it is 


alſo improveable, by uſing in the preparation a 42. of wine 
i 


is much oil. 


In the preparation of this dulcified ſpirit of nitre, the lon er 
it ſtands in digeſtion with the ſpirit of E the milder it 


has not much oil, for acids do not readily mix where there 


| whe. and by the ſame means, alſo, the violently corro- 


e oil of vitriol may be fo blunted, as to be rendered 


, Tearce perceptible to the taſte. In fine, a ſpiritus nitri dulcis 


may be made by a flow digeſtion, greatly ſuperior to that 


38 uſed, and of ſo fixed a nature, that it will not 
e ſubject to have its flavour fly off from the ſpirit it is 


ew hae any ſooner than the native vinoſity of brandy 


time. ways will 
| Fug nh 3 care in the preparation of this acid might 


rs from that troubleſome neceſſity they are 
their goods ing their ſpirit of nitre, juſt before they ſend 
T5 if is all uſed, and fo the ſophiſtication be found out. 
acid 15 to 19 fixing any certain proportion, in which the 
| e mixed with the ſpirit, but in general it is beſt 

it; for though it will give an agreeable vino- 
the perſon will be much 


deceived, who attempt 
$ to drown 
one by it. Shaw's EN Fon _ Ling bad flavour of a foul 


SPIRIT of falt, See the article SALT. 


Strength of 8 | 
Sia 7 prompt : See the article STRENGTH. 


ULPHUR, e ſame as oil of ſulphur. See the article 


Italian muſic. j . | 
former ulic, is uſed to ſignify that a per- 
Hence 9 or pla f with vigour, Bally and ir. 

SPIRITUS reg wi. com ſpirn in cantatas and ſonatas. 
PIRITUS tartari, of Vegets 5. See the article ARcyzvs. 
many, and probay} medicine very famous in Ger- 
ifficulty © _ mn greater eſteem, becauſe of the 
volatilized; Peparing it. — 12 the ſpirit of ſalt of tartar 
manner: y Langelot to be made in thi 
. of rd rr be rm 
S Wat is moſt neceſſary, a fer- 
th; put this into a — pot, 
as will ſerve to ſtand an inch 
luke-warm, and then pour 


ent, which 


away, for fear the flavour ſhould be loſt before | 


fly off from that ſpirit, as it always will in| 


_— _— m—_ 4 1 


SPL 


into it half a handful of crude tartar powdered, bubbles of 
air will ariſe upon this, and will continue ſome time; when 
they ſeem to decreaſe, more powdered tartar is to be add- 
ed from time to time, to keep up this fermentation. The 
bubbles will be large, and riſe in cluſters, and reſemble 
bunches of grapes in all but colour. The fire all this time 
muſt be carefully managed, and the tartar put jn gradually; 
that the fermentation do not become tov great, or the pot 
run over. 3 1 

After this the matter is to be put together into an iron re- 
tort, and a very gentle fire kept under it for ſome time, 
and gradually heightened, ſo as to force up all the ſalt; 
this being done, the volatilized ſalt is to be carefully ſepa- 
rated, and it is remarkable, that the ſalt is ſo wholly vola- 
tilized by this fermentation, that there ſcarce remains any 


fixed ſalts in the caput mortuum in the retort. 


The liquor in the receiver is to be rectified by another 
diſtillation, the water, neceſſarily uſed in the fermentation; 
rendering it too weak. When it is rectified ſo far, that it 
appears whitiſh, it is known to be of a due ſtrength, and it 
is then the famous ſpirit of tartar, not only celebrated for 
its medicinal virtues, but famous for extracting tinctures 
that can be obtained from no other menſtruum. Langelot, 
de Digeſt. et Ferm. 


SPIRITUS volatilis aromaticus, a name given of late to what 


uſed to be called /al volatile olroſum. The modern way of 
making it is this: take eſſence of lemons, and oil of nut- 
megs, of each two drachms, oil of cloves half a drachm, 
dulcified ſpirit of ſal armoniac a quart; diſtil the whole 
with a very gentle heat. Pemberton's London Diſpenſatory, 


p. 205. | 8 | . : 
SPISSUM, in the antient muſic, was uſed to ſignify thoſe two 


ſmaller conjunct intervals of a tetrachord, which taken to- 
gether, were leſs than the third. J/a!liss Append. Ptolem. 
Harm. p. 165. | 

The Greek term for this was mvzvr, This happened in the. 
enharmonic, and the three chromatic genera; in each of 
which the interval, between the hypate and the lichanos, 
was leſs than the interval between the lichanos and the 


nete. To the ſpiſſum was oppoſed the non-ſpiſſum, «Tuxy, 


or rarum, as Martianus Capella tranſlates it. The ar 
happened in the two diatonic genera, where the two ſmall- 
eſt intervals were equal to, or greater than the third, They 
were ſuppoſed equal in the diatonicum molle, and greater 
in the intenſum. Mallis, ibid. See the article GEN us. 


SPIZ A, in zoology, a name by which the antient naturaliſts 


called the chaffinch. See the article FRINGI1LLA. 


SPLANCHNICA, a name given to medicines appropriated to 


diſeaſes of the bowels. 


SPLEEN (Cycl.) Mr. du Vernoi has added one opinion more 
to the many already given, concerning the uſe of the ſpleen, 


From obſerving a large empty ſpace near the ſpleen, in the 


abdomen of a dead beg the proportional largeneſs of its 
ructure of the ſpleen analogous to 


blood-veſſels, and the | 
that of the penis, he concludes the /p/en in a living perſon 
to be ſubject to inflations like a bellows : but how it is thus 
to be moved, or to what purpoſe, he does not tell us. See 
Comment. Acad: Petrop. Tom. 4. p. 156. ſeq. 

Mr. Lieutaud argues for the /p/een's being larger by a greater 
quantity of blood in it, when the ſtomach is empty, and 
that this blood is preſſed out, when the ſtomach is Ar to 
increaſe the ſecretion of bile. Hiſt, de V Acad, des Scienc. 
[27 3 i an accolint, in the Philoſophical TranſaRtions, 
Ne 451. of the extirpation of part of the /þ/een of a man, 
which had begun .to mortify ; notwithſtanding which, the 
man recovered, | 


The ſpleen has been cut out of dogs without any damage: 


Mr. Boyle mentions his having ſeen the experiment tried on 


a young ſetter, who tecovered in a fortnight: Works 
Abridg. Vol. 1. p. 27. i | 9 0 
Dr. Pozzi relates the phænomena he remarked in diſſecting 
a dog, whoſe ſpeen was cut out when he was young. The 
liver, which was larger and more heavy than ordinary, 
was alſo more brittle ; the vena pottarum was enlarged ; 
the gall- bladder was full of bile, more acrid than it is com- 
Kd. =, From theſe appearances he thinks the uſe of the 
ſpleen to be for ſeparating a liquor like to ſpittle, which may 
dilute the bile, and prevent its too great acrimony. Med, 
Eff. Edinb. f . 
The uncertainty we are in, as to the real uſe of the /þ/cex, 
has given ground, perhaps, to the notion that men might 
live without the ſpleen; and that, in many caſes, it might 
contribute much to health to cut out this uſeleſs viſcus. In 
the Journal des Savans, there is an account of a method of 
deſtroying it, without the terrors of the operation of opening 
the body. | 
'This — done by a perſon who applied a wooden knife to 
the ſurface of the body where the /pleen is lodged, and ftrik- 
ing forcibly on it with a mallet, told the patient that he 
had broken the ſubſtance of the /pleenz and that after this 
it required only the taking certain medicines which he pre- 
pred, utterly to deſtroy and carry it out of the body, 

he folly of a pretence of this kind, one would think, ſhould 
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have been alone ſufficient to have laughed it out of the 
world; but numbers of people ſubmitted to the operation, 
till a youth in Peterſburg ——_ being killed by a blow 


of the kind here mentioned; and his belly ſwelling greatly, 
excited the curioſity of his relations to have it opened. 


The cauſe of his death was found to be an hemorrhage, | 


which had filled the cavity of the abdomen, and which 
proceeded from the ſpleen's having been burſt by the blow. 
This convinced them, that attempts to wound the ſpleen 
were no longer to be looked upon-as the means of health. 
Act. Petrop. Vol. 1. p. 381. 2 
Infarftion of the SPLEEN, infurctus lienis, a diſeaſe conſiſting 
in an inflation of this lax and celluloſe viſcus, owing its 
origin to a reſtriction of the blood toward the ſplenic branch, 
in which nature ſeems to have intended the relieving herſelf 
from the load of a plethora, by the diſcharging a part of 
the maſs through the vaſa brevia. Funker's Conſp. Med. 


194. | | 
The infurctus lienis differs from an obſtruction of the ſpleen, 
in that this laſt is a total ſuppreſſion of the blood in it, this 
only a partial one. It is too often confounded with ne- 
phritic complaints, and is indeed, in general, of the claſs 
of hypocondriac maladies, but only ariſes from a ſpecial 
and peculiar derivation of the blood to that one viſcus, not 
to any other of the circumjacent parts. 


Signs of it. An infarction of the ſpleen is diſcovered by an in- 


flation of the left fide, a little below the ſpurious ribs, at- 


tended with permanent pains, but theſe not very acute, or 


violent: theſe complaints have frequent remiſſions, ſeldom | 


continuing above a day or two in the ſame ſtate, During 
the time of the ſymptoms being worſt, there is a difficulty 
of breathing, and an anxiety of the præcordia, and gene- 
rally a lowneſs of ſpirits: to theſe it may be added, that 
there is uſually a dry cough, and frequent belchings. 
Perſons ſubject to it. 75 are in general much more ſubject 
to this diſeaſe than women, unleſs at the middle and more 
advanced periods of life, when they are more ſubject to it 
than the men. People of a melancholic habit alſo are moſt 
afflicted with it, and ſuch as have before had hypocondriac 
complaints, and have been injudiciouſly treated with aſtrin- 
gents; and all perſons of a ſedentary and ſtudious life, or 
who employ much time in thinking. 
Cauſes of it. Theſe are a ſedentary life, and a diet of too 
heavy and thick a kind ; an omiſſion of habitual bleedings, 
or other evacuations, or a ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual or 
hæmorrhoidal difcharges ; an injudicious treatment of inter- 
mittent fevers with aſtringents, or of acute ones with too 
cooling medicines, and an habitual coſtiveneſs: and to theſe 
may be added an hereditary diſpoſition” - - 
Progneftics in it. This is a diſeaſe of no immediate danger 
to the patient, and the more recent it is when taken in 
hand, the eaſier it is cured ; if left to itſelf it becomes ha- 
bitual, and brings no danger of death with it, but if im- 
properly treated, it frequently becomes the baſis of the moſt 
obſtinate kind of quartans, or degenerates into a ſcirrhus, 
which may be a long time ſuffered without any danger of 
life; but finally, the whole too often ends in flow hectic 
fevers, and cedematous and aſcitic ſwellings. In women it 
often terminates in a vomiting of blood; and ſometimes, 
but very rarely, an inflammatory and ſuppurating ſtaſis ſu- 
pervenes, and a black, fetid, and purulent matter is voided 
by ſtool or by vomiting. | 
Method of cure. The plethoric habit, which gives riſe to this 
complaint, is to be taken down by copious bleedings in the 
right foot, and then ſhould be repeated every ſpring and au- 
tumn; and the menſes muſt be brought to a proper regu- 
larity in the uſual way, as muſt alſo the hæmorrhoids in 
the other ſex, by the application of leeches to the part. 
The ſpiſſitude of the blood is to be amended by decoctions 
of elecampane, hyſlop, and the like; and by moderate and 
repeated doſes of tartarum vitriolatum, gum ammoniacum, 
Sc. and gentle doſes of rhubarb and ſena in infuſion muſt 
be taken at times. To theſe may be added the external uſe 
of reſolvents and ſtrengthners, ſuch as ointment of marſh- 


mallows, the plaiſter of gum ammoniacum, and the like; 


and finally, the preparations of ſteel are to be given : to theſe 
ſome add a number of things eſteemed ſpecifics, ſuch are 
madder and caper roots, dodder, yarrow, white maiden- 
hair, and ſpleenwort, and the bark of the aſh-tree, and 
wood of the tamariſk. . Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 197. 
Scirrbus of the SPLEEN. This is an indurated tumor of the 
ſpleen, cauſed by a ſtagnation and inſpiſſation of the humors 
trom the exhalation of their thinner parts. This complaint 
is ſometimes compleat, and ſometimes incompleat ; but in 
the moſt favourable caſes it is a greatly more dangerous com- 


ot 


eyes; there is alſo a ſenſation of a narrowneſs in + 
with ſome difficulty of breathing, and a dry 8 . 
appetite is uſually voracious, but ſometimes it is - : 


with nauſeas, without any apparent cauſe. The pen 
are uſually ſomewhat coſtive, but irregularly ſo. The ag 


alſo ſeems affected, and a gloomy moroſeneſs, ſil | 

anxiety, oppreſs the perſon, without any viſible = Fe 

nally, there uſually is a ſwelling in the right foot, which 

13 extends itſelf farther, and is ſeldom regarded at 
rſt. 


Perſons of both ſexes are equally ſubject to this diſorder, but 
it 15 not, however, very common. Men who have lor 
been ſubject to hypocondriac diſorders, and women ſubic& 
to hyſteric complaints, are moſt ſubje& to it; and to hes 
may be added, perſons of an indolent, ſpeculative, and fe. 
dentary life, and thoſe who have been imprudently treated 
with aſtringents in intermittent caſes. 
Cauſes of it. Beſide thoſe before mentioned, a ſcirrhus is ſome- 
times brought on in the ſpleen by a violent blow, or other ex- 
| ternal injury; a too thick diet may alſo be very inſtrumental in 
laying the foundation for it; and not a little may be added 
to all theſe caſes, by violent paſſions of the mind. 
Progngſtics in it. In recent ſcirrhuſes, and ſuch as are pet 
incompleat, there is ſome hope of ſucceeding in the attempt 
of a cure; and on the contrary, in old caſes and compleat 
ſeirrhuſes, there is indeed very little hope: but there is this 
comfort for the patient, that even ſuch a one, when wholly 
= to itfelf, will remain many years without endangering 
ife. 
There is in a ſcirrhus an eternal tendency to corruption, 
but this is rather to be expected from ſphacelation, than 
from an inflammatory ſuppuration ; but when emollients ate 
uſed, there is great and imminent danger : for 'as theſe are 
nearly allied to the maturating remedies, they may produce 
their effect; and it is certain, that no laudable ſuppuration 
is ever to be expected in this caſe. 
Method of treatment, This caſe is to be treated in the fame 
general manner with the infarctions of the /pleen, al- 
ready mentioned ; but the more powerful dt vents are 
to be ufed in this, as the more ſtubborn caſe. Gentian, 
bryony, and arum root, with the fine aperient roots, and 
the capillary herbs, with the powerful gums, as galbanum, 
ſagapenum, ammoniacum, and the reſt, Bleeding muſt allo 
be ordered, as ſoon as the prime viæ have been cleanſed; 
and externally the plaiſter of cicuta, with ammoniacum, 
may be applied : but if the caſe is fixed and obſtinate, it is 
better to let all applications alone, and leave nature to do 
the beſt for herſelf. Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 202. 
SPLEEN, in ichthyology. The ſpleen in fiſhes is uſually ſitu- 
ated near the ſtomach, in the left ſide of the abdomen. [ts 
figure is generally triangular, ſometimes oblong. Its colout 
is always more duſky and obſcure than that of the liver. 
SPLEEN-wort. See the article LoxchirEs. 
SPLENECTOMIA, the name given to the chirurgical ope- 
ration of cutting out the ſpleen. Many have thought that 
the ſpleen was an uſeleſs part of the human body, and enen 
noxious ; but this ſeems to be a very raſh opinion. 
SPLENIA, a word uſed by ſurgeons to expreſs compreſles, dt 
rags ſeveral times doubled, applied to wounds over 
laiſters, or other dreſſings. 
SPLENII inferior, in anatomy, a name given by Cowper 0 
a muſcle, called by Albinus ſplenicus colli, and by Winſſon, 
and others, maſtoidæus poſterior, and portio inferior flu. 
See the article SPLENI1US, 
SPLENITIS, in medicine, the name of a ſpecies of ft 
in which the blood is powerfully directed toward the ſpl 
by nature, in order to break and diſſolve congeſtions form 
there. The ſþlenitis differs from what authors call at . 
farttus lienis in degree, as in this the blood only ſtagnats 
ſome degree, and is not wholly obſtructed ; and as there 1 
no acute inflammatory fever here, as there is in the . 
nitis. | 
The pplenitis is very various in degree; in ſome caſes 5 
whole parenchymatous ſubſtance of the ſpleen being aff 
ed, in others only its membranaceous and ſuperficial 2 
It is eaſy to conceive that the former caſe is greatly the fe 
dangerous of the two. | 10 1 
Signs of it. This diſeaſe always firſt attacks people u. 
very remarkable ſhivering and coldneſs; this is ſucce®, 
a very terrible heat, and intolerable thirſt; and theft ? 
preſſive pain, and a ſenſible ſwelling in the left h * 
drium. If · the patients expoſe 7 little to the 11 
air, the extremities grow cold almoſt immediately; 
hemorrhage happens, it is always from the left no feu 


plaint than an infarction of the ſpleen, and more difficult 
of cure. Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 201. 5 | 
Signs of it. Theſe are a ſenſible and palpable hardneſs under' 
the ribs on the left ſide, extending toward the loins, with 
a ſenſe of a weight, as it were, hanging in this part; and 
hence the lying on the right ſide is always very painful and 
uneaſy. 
ſumetimes is communicated alſo to the 


body, and there is uſually a blackneſs about the orbits of the 


finally, the urine is reddiſh and turbid, and after the ory: 
day depoſits a roſe-coloured ſediment, which has ſon 
of the appearance of matter. Plethoric perſons ate 
than all others ſubject to this diſeaſe. . 
Cauſes of it. The general cauſe is a plethora joined d 
ickneſs of the blood, which forms ſtaſes, and 4 othth 


he face has dull deadneſs in Nay ns which | 
in of the whole 


gulations in the ſpleen; and the fever itſelf is F 
than the attempt of netwre to break through thoſe Lu 8 
the additional velocity of the motion of the l 3 plook 
uſual accidents that bring on this bad ſtate of 1 


—_— SPO 


are the omiſſion of habitual bleedings, or the ſuppreſſion of | firmly to the neighbouring parts, and do not hinder the re- 
the natural diſcharges of the menſes or hemorrhoids ; and duction of the bone, it is beſt to replace the bone, and leave 
the occaſional accidents that immediately bring on the diſ- them either to looſen, and come out of themſelves by the 
eaſs in this ſtate of the blood are, violent commotions of | ſuppuration of the parts, or to grow again, as they ſome- 
the mind, ſudden chilling of the body when very hot, as by | times will ſafely and firmly do, to the reſt of the bone. When 
drinking cold water immediately after violent exerciſe, the | they adhere pretty firmly to the principal parts of the bone, 
taking violently aſtringent medicines in fevers, and an im-| they ſhould never be extracted by force, but replaced with 
proper uſe of cooling external remedies in diſorders of the | the greateſt exactneſs: for when this is properly perform- 
ſpleen, as the infarctions of it, and the like. Funker's Conſp. | ed, they will frequently unite to the reſt of the bone. 
Med. p. 292. | When the points of F open of bone ſtick ſo far out, that 
Prognoftics in it. It is always a very dangerous diſeaſe, though | they are a great hindrance to the reduction of the bone, 
not ſo fatal as the hepatitis, br alike inflammatory ſtate of the] you are diligently to conſider whether you Can, by any 
liver; but it is remarkable, that as the vomiting a black | means, contrive their reunion to the bone, which may be 
matter in the hepatitis is always a fatal ſymptom, ſo in this | determined, by obſerving at what diſtance they are from the 
diſeaſe the ſame matter is frequently voided, but it is here] large bone, and what quantity of fleſh there is intervening : 
ſalutary, and frequently carries off the diſeaſe. The ap- | when they cannot be reduced, or reunited to the bone, they 


pearance of the hemorrhoids has alſo been frequently ob- | muſt be removed with a pair of ſtrong forceps, or, if they 
5 ſerved to have the ſame good effect. When the inflamma- | ſtick very firmly, with a fine ſaw. If the /þ/rnters are bu- 
1 tion lies deep, it is moſt frequently fatal; when it is ſuper- | ried under the ſkin, and cannot be got at wich hands, it is 


ficial, it is often carried off : but when it ſeems cured, it | proper firſt to try if they can be reduced to their natural 

ſometimes is found afterwards to have degenerated into an | fituation; and if they cannot, an inciſion muſt be made 

incurable ſcirrhus of the part. . through the ſkin, that they may be taken out. Heiſter's 
Method of cure. The firſt thing to be done, is to open the | Surg. p. 109. | | | 

bowels by a clyſter, and they are afterwards to be kept | SPLIT, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 

from becoming coſtive, 4 a repetition of the ſame means. | great fumaria bulboſa, or hollow root. Rupp. Flor. Sen. 

Bleeding is uſually neceſſary, and may be performed once | Pp. 216. | 

or more in the beginning of the diſeaſe ; then gentle dia- | SpLIT, at ſea. When a ſail is blown to pieces, the ſeamen ſay 

phoretics are to be given with juleps lightly acidulated. it is „lit. 

Theſe are the proper medicines for the morning; and in the j SPLIT"I'ING, To ſplit a thin piece of metal, as an old ſilver 

afternoon powders of nitre, vitriolated tartar, and crabs | groat, place the metal on the heads of three pins ſtuck up 

eyes, ſated with lemon juice, are to be given with the cool- | triangularly, and let a heap of flower of brimſtone burn 

ing emulſions; and if the pains be very violent, they may | out upon it; then throwing it hard againſt the floor, the 

be mitigated, by giving ſmall doſes of a gentle anodyne, upper part will ſeparate from the lower. Boyle's Works Abr. 

ſuch as the ſtorax pill, with the beforementioned powders. | Vol. I. p. 134. 

If the ſuppreſſion of the habitual hzmorroidal evacuations | SPOLIARIUM, among the antient Romans, the third part 

are ſuſpected to be the cauſe of the diſeaſe, leeches muſt be | of the bath, uſed for undreſſing and, dreſſing in. Pitiſe. 

applied to the parts, and no wine, or any other ftrong li- | Lex. Ant. in voc. 

quor, muſt be allowed, till the decline of the diſeaſe. unters] Spoliarium was likewiſe a part of the gladiatorial ſchools, 


Conſp. Med. p. 293. | | where their cloths and ornaments were laid, and where the 
SPLENITIS is alſo uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a tumor | wounded and killed were carried. _ L e. 
or inflammation of the ſpleen. _ SPONDIAS, in botany, the name given by Linnæus ta the 


Splznitis is alſo uſed as the name of a vein in the left hand, | genus of plants, called by Plumier monbin; the characters 
the ſame as the ſalvatella. The vein of this kind in the | are theſe. The perianthium is plain and permanent, and 
right hand is called jecoraria. cCionſiſts of one leaf, divided into five ſegments at the edge. 
SPLENIUS, called alſo ma/toideus poſterior, in anatomy, a| The flower is compoſed of five oval and expanded petals, 
flat, broad, oblong muſcle, ſituated obliquely between the | The ſtamina are nine filaments, five of which are placed in 
3 8 _ of the car, and the poſterior and lower part of | a circle, the others _ of the ſame _ wn _ which 
9 the neck, is that of the cup. The antheræ are ſimple. Ihe germen 
29 It is partly ſingle, and partly made up of two portions, of the piſtil is oak The ſtyle is very ſmall, — ter- 
one ſuperior, the other inferior. Theſe two portions are} minated by three obtuſe and permanent ſtigmata. The 
cloſely united backward, making only one plain, but they | fruit is an oval berry in every cell, of which there are con- 
are divided above. tained four nuts. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 175. Plumer, 
The ſuperior portion is fixed to the extremities of the three] Gen. 22. | 
or four loweſt ſpinal apgphyſes of the neck, and of the firſt, | PONDYLI, dre, dhe, in antiquity, pellets of braſs uſed in 
and ſometimes the firſt and ſecond of the back. It is not giving ſentence, before the va, or beans, came into uſe, 
fixed immediately to the apophyſes of the neck, which are Potter, Archzol. Græc. Tom. I. p. 119. 
above the laſt, but only by the intervention of the poſterior | PONDYLOLITHOS, a name given by authors to a ſtone 
cervical ligament. It is likewiſe fixed to the edge of the found in the country of Tyrol, and elſewhere, reſembling 
interſpinal ligaments of the other vertebræ; from thence it the vertebrz of an animal. It is in reality no other than 
runs obliquely toward the maſtoide apophyſis, and is in- | the vertebræ of ſome ſea-fiſh petrified, as is common with 
ſerted in its upper part, and along the neighbouring curve | us. | : 
9 the tranſyerſe ridge of 3 os occipitis. SPONDYLUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors to 
Ef 4 inferior portion of the 2 is fixed to three or four a kind of oiſter of an oblong and umbonated form, of 
Gi. F 8 of the back, beginning by the ſecond or] which there are ſeveral ſpecies. See OsTREA. 3h 
- g 1 ne afterwards running up till it reaches the ſuperior | SPONGITA, /punge, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
aner part of the neck. It is inſerted in the tranſverſe | the characters of which are theſe : that it is ſoft and elaſtic, 
95 phyics of the three or four ſuperior vertebræ of the neck naturally growing under water, and pervious by multitudes 
143 bas number of extremities a little tendinous; theſe, of holes. 
Gen fy = Nr only two in number. The two] The ſpecies of punge, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
agen at a great Roman V, and the ſplenius, and ſter- theſe. 1. The fineſt ſpunge with very ſmall cavities. 2. The 
2 OB of the ſame fide, form a figure like a Roman | great flatted /punge. 3. The globular, or round ſþunge. 
Rag e legs of a pair of compaſſes, the points of which | 4. The funnt{-f ioned ſpunge. 5. The cup-like /punge, 
3 horizontal plane. JVinſlew's Anatomy, p. 239. divided into ſegments at the edges. 6. The branched ſpunge. 
muſcle I „ a name given by Albinus to a . The conic-ſhaped branched a 8. The ſhrubby. 
FP nin Jy Winſlow, and others, the maſtoidæus ſu- Mk ſpunge. 9. The branched river-/punge. 10. The 
others ll a portion of the ſplenius. Riglanus, and | hairy ſpunge. 11. The-ſail ſpunge. 12. The, tubular long 
n jr 1 eit ſplenii. : American ſpunge. 13. The ver long-branched rope-like 
muſcle, called by Winn”? a name given by Albinus to a] American /punge. 14. The headed and fingered American 
or the lower portion of th; x kgs F 9 ſun ag" 
; an owper the atted and ele un e. Tourn. 
6 ce SPLENIUS, Pc i, 1 Inſt. p. 575. 1 © 5 | , 
into another wi oy Prick, in a ſhip, is when a rope is let! Burnt ſpunge is much recommended as a ſweetner of the 
as much diſtance as one. pleaſes, ſo as | blood, and a diuretic. Some have pretended to cure the 
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Rolud-Spl Ick, is w Oy time, and yet be ſtrong enough. leproſy with it, and others extol it againſt the bite of a 
they ſhall * ane en a rope's end is fo let into another, that | mad-dog; but theſe are virtues not univerſally received. 
SPLINTERS f m as if they were but one rope. SPONGIOLI, .a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the 


RN of bone, in frad : 
ſurgeon is fr 1 ures. In caſes of fractures the | ſmall button muſhrooms, which are gathered before they 
I the way, 1 troubled with ſplinters of the bone in] expand or open their heads. | 
wid! WH and render dhe cate and prick the nei hbouring parts, | SPONSUS, one of the many names given by the chemiſts te 
; If theſe Ae 1 of his office very difficult. | mercury, | 

they muſt be > a and have no connection with the | SPORADIC diſeaſes, diſtempers which ſeize particular perſons at 
hang to the bone in _ lifted out of the wound ; if any time or ſeaſon, or in any place. They are thus called, 
be cut off with = Kilt part by the periofteum, that in contra- diſtinction to the epidemic diſeaſes, which are pe- 
ars; but if they adhere pretty culiar to certain times and ſeaſons, or to peculiar places. 

| FM 3 | SPORTS, 


" SORTS, in che cuſtoms of Flanders, were in great vogue 
through Flanders and the Low-Countries, ſome centuries 


ago. Every city had a ſolemnity of this kind peculiar to it- 
ſelf: thus Bruges had that called the Forefter ; Valenciennes 
the Prince of Pleaſantry, and the Prince of the Horſe-comb 3 
Cambray the King . Ribaldry ; and Bouchain the Proveſt of 
+ Sots. Lifle, one of the richeſt towns in Flanders, was not 
behind hand with its neighbours in celebrating ſports, by the 
magnificence and diverſions whereof, to draw together a vaſt 
concourſe of people from all parts. One of the chief of 
theſe divertiſements was called the King of the Spinet, Roy 
d Epinette z which was celebrated with a great deal of pomp 
and ſhew. See Hiſt. Acad. Inſcript. Tom. 4. p. 452, ſeq. | 
SPOT (Cycl.)—Spor, in ornithology, the name of a particu- 
lar. ſpecies of pigeon, called by. Moore the coſumba maculata. 
It is of the ſize of a ſmall common pigeon, and was brought 
over to England from Holland. This ſpecies has always a 
pot upon its head, juſt above its beak, from whence it has 
its name. The feathers of the tail are always of the ſame 
colour with this ſpot, and the reſt of the body is all white. 
The ſpot and tail are black in ſome; red in others, and yel- 
low in others. They look = beautiful when they ſpread 
their tails and fly, and are a diſtinct ſpecies, as they always 
produce young ones of their own marks. Moore's Columb. 
"Po 44" © - | | 
SPRING, (Cycl.) in mecanics, is uſed to ſignify a body of 
any ſhape, perfectly elaſtic. . Ns - 
Length of a SPRING may, according to its etymology, ſignify 
the length of any elaſtic body, but it is particularly uſed 
by Dr. Jurin to egit the greateſt length to which a ſpring 
can be forced inwards, or drawn outwards, without preju- 
dice to its elaſticity. He obſerves this would be the whole 
length, were the ſpring conſidered as a mathematical line; 
but in a material ſpring, is the difference between the whole 


length; when the Kere is in its natural ſituation, or the| 


- ſituation it will reſt in when not diſturbed by any external 
force, and the length or ſpace it takes up when wholly 

. compreſſed and cloſed, or when drawn out. 

Strength, or force of a SPRING, is uſed for the leaſt force or 
weight, which, when the ſpring is wholly compreſſed or 
cloſed, will reftrain it from unbending itſelf. Hence alſo | 
the force of a ſpring bent, or partly Cloſed, is uſed for the 

| leaſt force or weight, which, when the /þring is bent thro? 
any ſpace leſs than its whole length, will confine it to the 
ſtate it is then in, without ſuffering. it to unbend any 
farther. 5 . 

The theory of ſprings is founded on this principle, ut tenſio, 
fic vis; that is, if a ſpring be forced or bent inwards, or 
drawn outwards, or any way removed from its natural ſitua- 
tion, its reſiſtance is proportional to the ſpace by which it 
is removed from that ſituation. 
This principle was verified by the experiments of Dr. Hook b, 
and ſince him by thoſe of others, particularly by the accu- 
rate hand of Mr, George Graham. [b Lectures de potentia 
reſtitutiva, 1678. ] | 
For the better intelligence of this principle, on which the 
whole theory of ſprings depends, ſuppoſe a ſpring C, reſt- 
ing with the end L againſt any immoveable ſupport, but 
otherwiſe lying in its natural ſituation, and at full liberty; 
then if this ſpring be preſſed inwards by any force p, or 
from C towards L, through the ſpace of one inch, and can 
be there detained by that force p, the reſiſtance of the ſpring, 
and the force p, exactly counterballancing one another; then 
will the force 2 5 bend the ſpring through the ſpace of two 
inches, 3 p through three inches, 4 p through four inches, 

. Sc. The ſpace C (Fig. 2.) through which the ſpring is 
bent, or by which its end C is removed from its natural 

fituation, being always proportional to the force which will 

bend it fo far, and will detain it fo bent. 
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And if one end L be faſtened to an immoveable ſupport, | - 


(Fig. 3.) and the other end C be drawn outwards to /, and 
be there detained from returning back by any force p, the 
ſpace Ci, through which it is 55 drawn outwards, will be 
always proportional to the force p, which is able to detain 
it in that ſituation. 
And the ſame principle holds in all caſes, where the ſpring 
is of any form whatſoever, and is in any manner whatſoever 
forcibly removed from its natural ſituation. 
It may be here obſerved, that the ſpring, or elaſtic force of 
the air, is a power of a different nature, and governed by | 
different laws from that of a material ſpring. > For ſuppoſing | 
the line LC (Fig. 1.) to repreſent a cylindrical volume of air, 


theorem concerning the action of a body ſtriking on one 


an immoveable ſupport. And left any objection ſhould be 


| NL ſtrikes the other end N of the continued ſpring, the 


SPR 


which: by ronipreſſion is reduced to LI, (Fig. 2.) or by d. 
latation is extended to LI, (Fig. 3.) its elaſtic force will 8 
reciprocally as LI; whereas the force, or reſiſtance of ; 
ſpring, will be directly as CI. N 
This principle being premiſed, Dr. Jurin gives us a general 
end of a ſpring, while the other end is ſuppoſed to reſt again 


formed againſt the poſſibility of an immoveable ſupport 
ſince any body, how great ſoever, may be moved out of itz 
place by the leaſt force, he obſerves, that the objection ma 
eaſily be removed. Thus, if the ſpring LM be ber, 

LN LM, if a bod 

M, with any velocity 
ſtrikes one end of the ſpring, and a body N, at the fame 
time, with an equal velocity, and a contrary direction, 


N 4 continued to N, ſo tha: 
S M 
f in the direction M I, 


point L, the end of the firſt ſuppoſed ſpring will be im- 
moveable. 3 ä 
Theorem. If a ſpring of the ſtrength P, and the length CI. 
lying at full liberty upon an horizontal plane, reſt with 
one end L againſt an immoveable ſupport ; and a body 
of the weight M, moving with the velocity V, in the di- 
reCtion of the axis of the ſpring, ſtrike directly on the other 
end C, and thereby force the ſpring inwards, or bend it 
through any ſpace 6 B; and a middle proportional C G te 
| ON taken between the line 
C L* , and 2 4, 4 
being the height to which 
a heavy body would aſ- 
cend in vacuo with the 
velocity V; and upon the 
radius R = C G beered- 
ed the quadrant of acircle 
GFA: then, 
1% When the ſpring i 
bent through any right 
.— line of that quadrant, as 
C G the body M, is to be 
CB, the velocity v of the original velocity V, as the co- 


ſine to the radius; that is, v = V x X 


2%. The time t of bending the ſpring through the ſame fine 
CB, is to T the time of a heavy body's aſcending in vacuo 
with the n Bl, as the correſponding arch to 2.4; that 


———— 


is, {= T x =——, 
2a 


The doctor gives a demonſtration of this theorem, and de- 
duces a great many curious corollaries from it. Theſe be 
divides into three claſſes. The firſt contains ſuch coroll- 
ries as are of more particular uſe When the ſpring is who!) 
cloſed, before the motion of the body ceaſes. 

The ſecond comprehends thoſe relating to the caſe, when 
the motion of the body ceaſes before the ſpring is whollf 
cloſed. And | 0 : 
The third, in caſe the motion of the body ceaſes at the in- 
ſtant that the ſpring is wholly cloſed. | 
We ſhall mention ſome of the laſt claſs, as the moſt ſimple; 
having firſt premiſed, that P = ſtrength of the ſpring, L= 1 
its length, V = the initial velocity of the body cloſing 1 6-7 
ſpring, M = its maſs, : = time ſpent by the body in _ _- 
ing the ſpring, A = height from which a heavy body " 
fall in vacuo in a ſecond of time, a = the height to whit 
a body would aſcend in vacuo with the velocity V, C | 
velocity gained by the fall, n = the circumference of 3 
circle, whoſe diameter is 1, Then, i 

10. If the motion of the body ſtriking the 6158 cell, 
when it is wholly cloſed, the initial velocity V is equal t 


v 2 MA PL 
29, The initial velocity V is proportional to //—F * 


3. If PL be given, either in the ſame or in different 
ſprings, the initial velocity V is reciprocally as YM. 5 
4%. The product of the initial velocity, and the er "= f 
in cloſing the ſpring, or V t is equal to 1” * = an 
is proportional to L the length of the /þreng- · 
59, The. initial quantity of motion, or M V, 5 equal 
PLM ; 

C=. : 
6%. MV is proportional to VP LM, or to Pf. 
PL be given, either in the ſame or different /þ1% 
is as * M. 1 | vi 


; . : 5 
76. If 4 be given, either in the ſame or in different Heid 
n | ch of the „fn 
the initial quantity of motion is as the length of tn. 


into the time of bending it. . — throw 
80, If a quantity of motion M V bend a ſpring © te 
its whole length, and be conſumed thereby, 


I 


4 if 
A1 


quand 


I" Sy 3 24 V ; 
quantity of motion equal to you former, as M M x * will 
cloſe the ſame ſpring, and be wholly conſumed thereby. 


5 tio. may cloſe the ſame ſpring, and be 
9 De 3 it; and the time ſpent in cloſ- 
bo 8 4 ſpring will be reſpectively leſs or greater, in the 
ſame given mi 5 1 1 GPL 
10% The initial vis viva, or W 


z 


and 20M =PL- bb 


115. The initial vis 71va is as the rectangle under the 


ſtrength and length of the ſpring; that is MVV is as PL. 
129, If > be given, the initial vis viva is as P*, or as 


el If the vis viva MV * bend a ſpring through its whole 
: length, and be conſumed in cloſing it; any other vis viva, 


equal to the former, as aM x * will cloſe the ſame 


i d be conſumed thereby. | 
Habe har the time of cloſing the ſpring by the vis viva 


anM x : Ang will be to the time of cloſing it by the vis 


viva MV, as u to 1. . 

152. If the vis viva M V 2 be wholly conſumed in cloſing a 
ſpring of the ſtrength P, and length L; then the vis viva 
n MY will be ſufficient to cloſe, 1“. either a ſpring of 
the firength un P, and length L. 2% Or a ſpring of the 
ſtrength u P, and length n L. 3%. Or of the ſtrength P, and 
length un L. 49. Or if » be a whole number, the number 
nn of ſprings, each of the ſtrength P, and length L, one 
after another, We may add, that it appears from hence 
that the number of ſimilar and equal ſprings a given body 
in motion can wholly cloſe, is always proportional to the 
| ſquares of the velocity of that body. And it is from this 
principle that the chief argument, to prove the force of a 
body. in motion to be as the ſquare of its velocity, is de- 
duced, See FoRce, Appendix. | 

The theorem abovementioned, and its corollaties, will hold 
equally, if the ſþring be ſuppoſed to have been at firſt bent 
through a certain ſpace, and by unbending itſelf, to paſs up- 
on a body at reſt, and thereby to drive that body before it, 
during the time of its expanſion : only V, inſtead of being 
the initial velocity with which the body ſtruck the, /pring, 
will now be the final velocity, with which the body parts 
from the ſþring when totally expanded. SY 

It is alſo to be obſerved, that the theorem, Cc. will hold 
equally good, if the ſpring, inſtead of being preſſed inward, 
be drawn outwards by the action of the body. The like 
may be ſaid, if the ſpring be ſuppoſed to have been already 
drawn outwards to a certain length, and in reſtoring itſelf 
draw the body after it. And laſtly, the theorem extends 


P the force which will confin 
Tranſ. N* 472, ſect. 10, | f 
SPRING, in natural hiſtory, Nothing is more certain, than 

that ſome ſprings wholly owe their origin to rains, though 
this is not the caſe with others. "Thoſe intermitting ſprings, 
which flow very largely after great rains, and then are gra- 
dually dried up, are owing wholly and entirely to rains ; but 
thoſe are not the only ones, but ſome of the perennial 
ſprings, which run in ſummer as well as winter, and in dry 
as well as wet ſeaſons, are owing alſo to rains or vapours 
of a like kind: thus thoſe ſprings, found at the tops of 
mountains, ſeem to be owing to the thick miſts which 
we ny day ſee hanging about the top of thoſe moun- 


Though ſome {brings are thus evidently owing to rain and 
a yet others are plainly of ſome very different origin. 
ne temporary ſprings, 
bers $i be — . — cannot come from rains or dews, 
n thoſe r iodi ; 

of the Zirchnitzer Ky ar periodic fountains, of the nature 
| +olrein France, and that of Lambſbourne in England : and 


it is yet leſs : f 
wet * Welbwhng! ; that ſuch vaſt perennial ſprings, as 


In France, can come 
in the whole coun 
| IS not near] ſo mu 

e Origin, Pane 


it 1 . in the dioteſe of Paderborn: in Weſtphalia, 
hours, and Ae 3 diſappears twice in twenty four 


— N as to turn three mills 
. is called the bolder-b boi- 
bee ſpr pol Philof, Tranſ. Nez. p. 127. N 
noble in U ouling SPRINGS. The burning ſpring near Gre- 
a fie fn, ms is famous: St. Auguſtin ſpeaks of it as 
which are ertindt . Rich are lighted,” and lighting thoſe 
i. 1 inet ?. But it is now cold like others; only 


ort. Vor. Il. S e it wight antiently have paſſed 4. 


But a quantity of motion, leſs or greater than MV, 


to ſprings of any form whatever, provided L be the greateſt 
length it can be extended to from its natural ſituation, and 
git to the length. See Phil. 


or irregular fountains we find in 


in Carniola, and the fountain of | 


| over which fang ground, which ſtill emits a light flame; 


8 PR 


—ſt Auguſt: de Civ. Dei, lib. 21. cap. 7. & it; Meni. 


Acad. Inſcipt. Tom. 9. p. 565, * Mem. Acad. >cien. An. 
1699. 26] .. - TRAD 
At Boſely, near Wenlock in Shropſhire, there is a famous 


uncommon noiſe in the night, ſo great, that it awakene 
ſeveral people, who being defirous to find what it was ow- 
ing to, at length found a boggy place under a little hill, 
not far from the Severn; and perceiving a great ſhaking of 
the earth, and a little boiling up of water through the graſs, 
they took a ſpade, and digging up ſome part of the earth, 
the water flew to a great height, and was ſet on fire by a 
candle, This water was for ſome time afterwards conſtantly 
found to take fire, and burn like ſpirit of wine; and after 
it was ſet on fire, it would boil the water in a vetlel ſoonet 
than any artificial fire, and yet the ſpring itſelf was as cold 
as any whatever. Phil. Tranſ. N 334. 


covered till May 1746, when by a rumbling noiſe under 
ground, like to what the former well made, it was hit 
upon again, though in a lower ſituation, and thirty yards 
nearer the river. | | 
The well is four or five feet deep, and ſix or ſeven wide 
within that is another leſs hole of like depth, dug in the 
clay, in the bottom whereof is placed a cylindric eartheri 
veſlel, of about four or five inches diameter at the mouth, 
having the bottom taken off, and the ſides well fixed in the 
clay, rammed cloſe about it. Within the pot is a brown 
water, thick as puddle, continually forced up by a violent 
motion, beyond that of boiling water, and a rumbling hol- 
low noiſe, riſing and falling by fits five or ſix inches. It 
may be fired by a candle at a quarter of a yard diftance 
and it darts and flaſhes in a e ee manner, about half a 
yard high, It has been left burning forty eight houis, with- 
out any ſenſible diminution. It may he extinguiſhed by 
putting a wet mop upon it, which muſt be kept there a 
ſmall time. On the removal of the mop there ſucceeds a 
ſulphureous ſmoke, laſting about a minute, and yet the 
_ is very cold to the touch. Phil. Tranſ. N? 482, 
Lancarim SPRING, See the article LANCARIM. _ | 
SpRING>arbor, in a watch, that part in the middle of the 
ſpring-box, about which the ſpring is wound or turned, and 
to which it is hooked at one end, | 
SpRING-box, in a watch, the cylindrical cafe, or frame, that 
contains within it the ſpring of the watch. 


the grampus, or arca. | | 
SPRINGES, (Cycl.) a fort of horſehair nooſes, made ſo as to 
run very eaſy, and planted in the places where birds run in 
ſome particular path, to take them as they paſs. _ 
Thoſe birds that frequent the waters, or love to paddle 


by theſe ſnares. 5 i 5 
The ſportſmen who would uſe them to advantage, muſt firſt 


come in flocks, or in couples, and feed in the morning and 
evening hours. The furrows and water*tracks in theſe 
places are principally to be regarded; and wherever the ſe- 


marked above the reſt : the places which have moſt marks 
of the birds feet, give alſo the ſureſt of all proofs, that they 
are well frequented. When theſe places are found, there 


ſhould be placed a number of ſmall and ſhort fticks crolſs- 


wiſe overthwart all the other paſſages, one ſtick being placed 
about half an inch from another, and making together a 
kind of fence, guarding every way, except that one through 
which it is intended the fowls ſhould paſs. This being 


done, a good ſtiff ſtick is to be provided, cut flat on each 
ſide; both ends of this ſtick are to be planted under water, 


ſo that the upper part of the flat ſide may only be upon a 
level with the ſurface; then a bow is to be made of a 
' hazel, or willow, in the form 6f a pear, broad and round 
at one end, and narrow at the other, and at leaſt a foot 
long, and five or fix inches wide; at the narrow end of this 


there is to be a nick or dent. Then a ſtiff young grown 


plant of hazel, elm, or withy, is to be choſen, being buſhy 
and clear, and without knots, three or four inches about at 
the bottom, and about an inch at the top. Having made 
the bottom end of this ſharp, at the top of it there muſt 
be faſtened a very ſtrong loop, made of about an hundred 
horſehairs, platted very faſt together with Frong s 
and made to flip any way with great eaſe. is nooſe or 
Joop ſhould be juſt of the dimenſions of the pear-faſhioned 
loop before mentioned. Then hard by this Ioop, and within 


ſtrong horſehair a broad and thin trigger, made ſharp at 
both ends. Then the bigger ſharp end of the plant being 
made faſt in the ground, juſt by the edge of the water; the 
ſmaller end, with the loop and the trigger, muſt be brought 
down juſt to the firſt bridge; and the pear-faſhioned hoop 
being ſet upon the bri one eiſd of the trigger muſt be 


4 


dee, ö 
| ſet upon the nick in Too Hoops and the other end on the 
|  3Ddd A nick 


boiling well, which was diſcovered, in June 1711, by an 


This well was at length loſt for many years; and not re 


SPRINGER, in ichthyclogy, a name given by authors to 


and feed in wet and plaſhy places, are the moſt eaſily taken 


carefully ſearch out the haunts and places where the fowls 


veral furrows, or water-courſes, meet in one, and after- 
' wards divide into ſeveral others, theſe places are to be re- 


an inch of the end of the plant, there is to be faſtened with 
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portioned: then from each ſide of the hoop little ſticks are 


its feet on the ſmall tick which ſupports the nooſe, and ſtops 


_ Willugbby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 189. See the article Sa L Mor. 
SPULLERS J 
At the pole, or wheel. It alſo denotes triers of yarn, to 


8 PR 


wick made on the ſmall end of the plate, which by the vio- 
lence and bend of the plant will make them all ſtick toge- 
mer till the hoop be removed. This done, the loop is to 


be laid upon the hoop in ſuch faſhion as the hoop is pro- 
to be pricked, as before directed, making as it were'a kind 
of impaled path-way, widening it all the way as it goes 
farther from the hoop, and making it ſo conſiderably wide 
at the end, that: any fowl that chances to come that way 
may be entered a confiderable-way in, before ſhe perceives 
the fence ; by this means the bird will be enticed to go ſtrait 
on to the ſpringe, and as ſoon as ſhe touches it, either with 
head or feet, ſhe will be certainly caught; and thus if the 
plant be ſtrong enough, the largeſt bird may be caught as 
ealily as the leaſt. e a <2 
When the ſmaller fowls, that frequent watery places, are to 
be taken by this engine, it is to be made only a great deal 
flighter. When it is intended for ſnipes, woodcocks, or 
the like, the main plant may be of willow, hazel, or grown 
ozier, or any other pliant wood that will eaſily bend, and 
will recover its ſtraitneſs again. The uſe of this engine is 
limited to the winter-ſeaſon, and to times when there is 
much wet upon the ground. If there happen any great 
froſts, ſo that there is no advantage to be made of the wet 
places firſt deſcribed, then the ſportſman is to look for ſome 
place where there is a conſiderable fall, and where the cur- 
rent is not frozen, and in this place the ſþringes are to be 
_ ſet; and the greater the froſts are in this caſe, the more 
birds there will be taken. 2 056 
There is another uſe of ſpringes for birds, which is the 


taking, by means of them, certain birds on the boughs of 


trees and in hedges, which is often attended with very great 
ſucceſs. The orifeman, for this purpoſe, muſt firſt mark 

ſome tree where the birds very much reſort; then fix on 
_ ſome particular branch that is tolerably ſtrait, and cutting 
off all the twigs to within a foot or two of the top, he is 
there to bore a hole through the branch with a piercer or 
wimble, large enough to admit a goofe-quill. Then another 


branch is to be pitched upon, at about a foot diſtance from 


the firſt, and all its boughs are to be pared away up to a 
certain height. There is to be fixed to this branch a 
packthread of half a foot long, and at the end of this is to 

tied a nooſe of plated horſehair. The branch to which 

the packthread is faſtened, is then to be ſtooped fo far, that 
the nooſe may be brought through the hole in the other 
branch, and. faſtened there by means of a little ſtick four 
fingers long, and hooked at the end, juſt fitting the hole, 
and fo brought into it, as juſt to ſtop the flying back of 
the other branch. Then there is to be placed beyond the 
nooſe ſome bait of a fruit, or inſect, as a cherry, a pear, or 
à worm, or any other thing which the bird, intended to be 

taken, is known to be fond of: this is to be ſet in ſuch a 
manner, that the bird can no way get at it but by ſetting 


the hole. The weight of the bird will throw down the 
_ Rick, and the bird will then be caught by the legs, and tied 
faſt to the branch where the hole is, by the flying back of 
the other branch where the packthread is faſtened, 
Thereis yet another method in uſe for the taking many kinds of 
birds, from the partridge or pheaſant to the blackbird. This 
is made in the following manner, and is to be placed either 
on the ground, or on a tree, buſh, or hedge, according to 
the nature of the bird intended to be taken by it. A ſtrait 
and even piece of willow, or fallow, is to be choſen, of 
about ſix feet long, and of the thickneſs of a walking cane; 
this is to be ſharpened at one end, and ſtuck down into 
the ground, and at the other end there is to be faſtened a 


ſmall crook; then two holes are to be made in the ſtick, | 


the one big enough to admit a gooſe-quill, the other ſmaller ; 
and a piece of ſtick is to be choſen, which being bent will 
ſpring back to, its ftraitneſs again, ſuch as holly, or the 


like: this ſhould be about three feet long, and the larger“ 


end of it is to be fixed in the larger hole of the firſt ſtick; 


the ſmaller end muſt have faſtened to it a packthread, at | 


the end of which there is a nooſe of horſehair : this is to 
be brought through the ſmaller hole, and be pegged in ſo 
Nightly, as juſt to prevent its flying back of itſelf. Then 
the ringe, or nooſe, is to be ſpread on the peg, and a bait, 
Proper for the bird intended to be taken, is to be placed at 
a proper diſtance; ſo that the bird cannot come at it but by 
treading on the peg, which will give way under its weight, 
and the ſtick, to which the packthread is faſtened, will fl 


* 


back, and the bird will be conſequently caught in. the nooſe, | 


and have its legs drawn cloſe to the other ſtick. 

SPRINGING a leak, at ſea, is ſaid of a ſhip that begins to 
leak, See the article LE Ak. 25 

SPROD, among the fiſhermen of many parts of England, a 

name given to the ſalmon while in its ſecond year's growth. 


RS of yarn, in our old writers, perſons that work 


SPUNG 


drying carefully in a ſtove without injuring its texture, wil 


Cotton-SPUNGE, a name given by ſome writers to a ſpecies of 


tity that the common ſpunge does, nor is it, when imbibed, 


geries of numbers of ſimple ſmall cakes, reſembling 1 


produced in plenty enough to be had on 


SPUNGE, in the manege, is the extremity, or 


ſee if it be well ſpun, and fit for the loom. nt. 


SPUN-boy, in the military art, hay twiſted in ropes, very 
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hard, for an expedition in the winter-time; each trooper 

98 % as much as he can behind him. : oY 
L, (Cycl.) ſpongia, in botany. See the article SPON- 

GIA, | 

This ſpecies of ſea plant, when burnt, yields the ſame ſmell 

with hair or horns, or other parts of animal bodies. 

A pound of ſpunge when weighed in a humid ſeaſon, on 


be reduced to eleven ounces. . This quantity being diſtilled 
by the retort in the common way, and the principles epa. 
rated, and the ſalt and ſpirit rectified, there will be found an 
ounce and half of a reddiſh phlegm, or a ſpirit ſo weak, 25 
ſcarce to afford any ſmell or taſ.e ; an ounce and half of 4 
volatile urinous ſpirit; and an ounce, four drachms and 4 
half of a volatile urinous falt ; half an ounce of a fetid thick 
oil; half an ounce of a fix'd ſalt, which, beſide the com. 
mon lixivial alkali, contains ſome ſea ſalt ; and five ounce; 
of a caput mortuum, in which the magnet diſcovers ſome 
particles of iron. | | 
The weight of all theſe amounts to that of the dried punge 
put in, within three drachms, which is a moderate lots from 
evaporation, and from ſome little remains which will always 
ſtick to the veſſels. By this analyſis we find, that ſpurs; 
gives nearly as much volatile ſalt as raw filk, which yields 
the moſt of any known animal ſubſtance ; and the diffe- 
rence between the quantity, yielded by that ſubſtance and 
this, is not more than four grains from the ounce. Men, 
Acad. Par. 1700. 37078 1 

A wet ſpunge applied to bleeding - veſſels, has been found 
very ſucceſsful- method of ſtopping the effuſion of blood, 
Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No 478. p. 33. | 


ſea ſpwnge very fine and light, and reſembling cotton in its 
texture. It is found at confiderable depths, growing on the 
rocks in form of a coarſely-branched ſhrub; it is of a greyiſh | 
colour, and very flexile ; but it is often rendred coarſe and 
rigid, by being covered in certain parts with that ſort of tar- 
tarous, or cruſtaceous ſubſtance, which ſome of the antients 
have defcribed under the name. of an alcyonium, and others 
of an adarce, and which the druggiſts of the late ages hare 
taught us to call lapis ſpongiæ, the ſpunge-Rone, It is fornied 
itſelf of bundles of fibres, and though it has the appearance 
of a very. open texture, yet it. admits the water but very 
badly, and does not imbibe it in any thing like the quan- 


ſo eaſily preſſed out again. PRI 
When examined by the microſcope, this plant appears not 
at all of the ſtructure of the common ſpunge, but ſeems 1 
mere afſemblage of oblong and ſlender fibres, like thoſe of 
cotton or wool, not: hollow, and very cloſely amaſſed to- 
gether :- theſe are not capable of imbibing any other moifure 
than the little that can get between their interſtices in the 
mats, and the yet much ſmaller quantity that can enter the 
ſubſtance of the filaments themſelves, Hence it is 10 
wonder, that this plant will not imbibe water fo readily 3 
the common ſpunge, or 1 7 it ſo well when imbibed, and 
yet will not yield fo to the preſſure of a hand, as to pul 
with it as that does, 5 
The ſpunge-ſtone, or tartarous incruſtation on this plarh 
when examined by the microſcope, is found to be ver) like 
the ineruſtations of ſtony or ſparry matter upon ſticks a 

ſhells, in ſome of thoſe waters which we call pi 
ſprings, for the whole thickneſs of it is. compoſed of ſever 
thin laminæ; but then, as in thoſe incruſtations, each 0 
theſe laminæ is of one ſimple piece, and generally of a tra 
verſely ſtriated texture. In the fpunge-ſtone each lamini® 
not thus ſtriated, nor is indeed of one piece, but is 2 cin 
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greatly eſteemed for the common uſes of ſpunge, "Bo E 
a Camino”, 09% 
ſions, but it is ſcarce. When examined by the mien 
it is found to be compoſed of an almoſt infinite mi ih 
cavities and protuberances, and is compoſed of an : ve 
ſucceſſion of ſmall fibres, which are arranged in of ge 
beautiful manner; and ſeem held together by a ſott 
tinous matter. AMar/igli, Hift. Phyf. de la Mer. \ of f 


it the 
horſe's ſhoo that anſwers to the heel of his foot; e, 1 
calkins are made. Thick /punge ruins the horſe 5 
therefore ought never to | ed. wee to 1 3 


eU BCE, in botany, he Engliſh name of the tithymalu. 
See the article 1 VPHYMALUS- 5 
This plant absunde in a thin and fran milky Juice. O. 
being wounded, it throws this out freely. It is clammy 
| 33 the fingers, and though perfectly white when firſt 
let out, it turns-bluiſh, on being beld a while upon a knife 
"= lancet, and has the colour and conſiſtence of, blue ſkim- 
_ d milk. If it be made up into cakes with flower, it 
3 realy or oily, and never dries. Moſt of the milky 
ſeems — plants, as thoſe of the wild lettuce, throatwort, 
| he like, readily break into curds and whey on being 
"ade to the air; and in the firſt of theſe, the whey is of 
| colour. 
112 it breaks, but at length it ſeparates, and the 
curd is tough and firm, and the whey clear as rock water. 
| The whole is very corrupt and ſtinking at this time, and 
if the cake of curd be dried, it ſeems a fort. of reſin, and 
will break and burn like reſin at a candle. 15 0 
opURGE-laurel. See the article LAUREOLA. TOY 
SpURGE-root, in the materia medica. See the article EsuLx 
PURKETS, in a ſhip, the ſpaces in her ſide betwixt the 
upper and lower futtocks, or betwixt the rungs fore and 
SPL „in Zzoology, a name given by many to the bird 
SP 2 called the ſca-feallow, and by authors 
ma. Rays Ornitholog. p. 269. See the article SEMA. 


SPURRY, in Latin ſpergula, is. fown in the Low- Countries 


twice in a ſummer. The firſt ſowing is in May; theſe 
plants flower in June and July, and the ſeed is rips in Au- 
guſt. The ſecond time of ſowing it is after the rye-harvoſt; 
they uſually plow up the rye-grounds, and ſow them with 
this ſeed to ſerve the cows in winter, when the other ſorts 
of graſs are low or dead. The cows that feed on this 
plant are ſound to yield better milk, and finer butter is made 
- from it, than from that of cows feeding on any other pa- 
ſture. Poultry alſo are very fond of eating this plant, and 
the farmers in ſome places have an opinion, that it makes 
them lay the more eggs. Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 43. 
SPYRUS, the dung of goats. This is uſually found in ſmall 


round maſſes, and is recommended by Hippocrates as a fu-| - 


migation in diſeaſes of the womb. - _ % wi gent 
SQUACCO, in zoology, the name of a large bird of the 


heron kind. Its head and neck are variegated with black, 


White, and yellow, and it has on the back part of its head 


a a cruſt of the ſame colour. Its back is of a ferrugineous| 


yellow; its breaſt and belly are white, as are alſo its wings 
and tail, at leaſt in great part; and its legs are green. It is 
a bold and fierce bird. Aldrovand. de Avib. p. 400. 
SQUAIOTTA, in botany, the name of a bird of the heron 
kind, Its beak is yellow, but blackiſh at the extremity ; 
its legs are green; its head is variegated with grey and 
black; and its back very elegantly with white and red. It 
| ſeems to have had its name from its note, which it often 
repeats in flying. Aldrovand.:de Avibus. 300-9Þ £4 
SQUALIUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Pliny to the 
chub. Varro, and others of the old writers, have called it 
cephalus and ſqualus, and the Italians at this time call it fqua- 
glio; it is wrong, however, to adapt any generical name to 
a fiſh, which is itſelf but a genuine ſpecies of an already 
eſtabliſned genus. This is properly a ſpecies of the cyprini, 
and is mentioned as ſuch by Artec. 
SQUALLEY, a note of faultineſs in the making of cloth. 
43 Eliz. cap. 10. Blount, Cowel, See REwWEV. 
SQUALUS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoblogy, the name of 
a diſtinct genus of fiſhes, of the general order of the chon- 
dropterygii, The characters of this are, that the body is 
28 and the apertures of the gills are five on each fide. 
Sf 8 the galeus, er 25gena, Sc. Tinnci 
The — of this genus, according to Artedi, are theſe. 
e runes ry — apertures of the bronchia, are five on 
1 n * are placed longitudinally from the head 
lone: Mf elt ns; the head is depreſſed; the body ob- 
- 'Ss = either rounded, or longiſh and angular; the ſkin 
the 893 the eyes are placed at the fides of the head; and 
nds e 32 the tail is longer than the under. The 
| of the head, _ the ſpecies is placed in the under part 
nus are theſe. © 
Of thoſe which have 
1. The fqualus with 
and denticulated at 


hound- . a 4 3 7 
ſharp. teeth, and a prickly back, the 


nna ani, with the 


at the extremit of | the 


Kc: _ and brown. 3. The fu lus 
of authors. Thi. triangulate body. is is 


The /purge. juice requires a long time | 


opens tranſverſely. The ſpecies of this ge- 


ree rows of teeth 


SQUA 


the upper jaw, and only one row in the under. 4. The 
ſqualts with no pinna ani, and with the mouth placed at the 
end of the head. This is the /quatina of authors, the monk- 
fiſb, or angel- fiſn, by ſome called the mermaid. It has three 
rows of teeth in each jaw, the whole number amounting 
to one hundred and eighty, or thercabout. 

Of thoſe ſuali which want the pinna dorſi, the following 
are the ſpecies. 1. The//qualus with a broad and tranſverſe 
head, ſhaped like a hammer. This is the ygæna of au- 
thors, the balance-fiſh, or hammer-headed ſhark. This has 
three or four rows of teeth in the jaws, and oblong holes 
near the eyes. 2. The /qralus with a tail longer than the 
whole body. This is the fiſh called by authors the vlpes 
marinus. The tail is falcated, and reſembles a ſword in 
ſome degree. 3. The ſqualus with the noſtrils placed near 
the mouth, and with two ſmall foramina near the eyes. 
This is the galeus canis of authors. It is called in Cornwall 
a tope. It grows. to five feet long, and weighs an hundred 
pounds. 4. The /qualus of a reddiſh variegated colour, with 
the pinna ant at a middle diſtance between the anus and the 
fin of the tail. This is called the catulus major, and in 
England. the bounce. 5. The fqualus with the variegated 
back, and with the belly fins growing together. This is the 
catulus minor of authors, and is called the rough hound, or 
the mergay. 6. The grey ſquats with the ventral fins not 
Joined together. This is the catulus maximus of authors. 
7. The /qualus with a triangular hollow in the extremity of 
the back, and no foramina about the eyes. This is the 
galeus glaucus of authors; or the new ſhark. 8. The /qua/us 
with a flat back, and with numerous teeth ſerrated at the 
edges. This is the canis carcharias, or common ſhark. It 
is the largeſt of all the quali, often growing to ſuch a ſize, as 
to weigh a thouſand pounds. The ſnout is long. The, 
teeth are for the moſt part ferrated, and there are fix rows 
of them above, and as many below, though ſometimes they 
are fewer. The two backfins are placed, one in the middle 
of the back, the other very near the tail. The ſkin is 
rough.” Arted: Gen.” Piſc. p. 44. f | 


Sg Alus is alſo a name given by Varro, Columella, Salvian, 


and others, to a ſpecies of the cyprinus, diftinguiſhed by 
Artedi by the name of the oblong cyprinus with long ſcales, 
and with the pinna ani containing eleven rays, and com- 
monly known with us under the name of the hub, or chevin. 
The generality of authors call it capito and cephalus, but it 
is very improper to give diſtinct generical names to' fiſh, 
which are genuine ſpectes of other genera. is bed 
The name fpualus is 1 Latin; it is uſed by Pliny, 
and many other of the old Roman authors, and is derived 
from the word ſgualor, becauſe this fiſh is found to delight 
in impure and dirty places. $ 
SQUAMIS, in ichthyology, a name given by Albertus, and 
others, to the fiſh called by us the mont, or angel-fiſh, by 
the generality of authors /quatina, and by the old Greek 
' writers rhine. ES 
It is a ſpecies of the ſqualus, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi 
by the name of the /qualus with the mouth at the end of the 
ſnout. See SQUATINA.,' .. N 
SQUAMMOSE-culm. See the article STALK. - 5 
SQUAMMOSE-rovt, among. botanifts, one compoſed of, or co- 
vered with leſſer flakes. 
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| SQUARE (Cycl.) SAR R, in N an inſtrument 


with which the conciator, or founder, ſtirs and mixes to- 
gether the metal when in fuſion in the melting- pots. When 
this inſtrument is grown red-hot, it is always to be quenched 
in a pail of water, otherwiſe the metal will ſtick to it. 
VMeri's Art of Glaſs, p. 240. e NT 
SQUARE, in the manege, is uſed for working in a /quare. The 
piſte or tread of a volt, inſtead of oY always circular, and 
. trated. upon a circumference round a. center, ought to 
be imagined as if it formed four ſtraight equal lines laid in 
a ſquare, and equally removed from the center, or the pillar, 
which repreſents it in the middle of the manege-ground; ſo 
that to work in a ſquare, is to ride along each of theſe four 
lines, turning the hand at every corner, and ſo paſſing from 
| one line to another. | eee os, ol 
| SQUARE, in the ſea language, is to ſet even. | 
| ſquare the yards ; that is, ſet them right acroſs the ſhip, 
See the article YARD. NT, eee 
SQUARTIA, in ichthyology, a fpecies of fiſh found in the 
Fact Indies, the ſkin of which makes the ſhagreen. Hin. 
Lex. in voc. See SHAGREEN. ee 
SQUATAROLA, in zoology, a name given by the Veneti- 


 PLUVIALIS. i, Abs DO 
SQUATINATORiA, in zoology, a name by which ſome 
authors have called the rhinobatus, a fea of a fort of 
middle nature between the morik-fiſh, or angel-fiſh, and 
the ray. Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 79. See the article Ra1- 
HOLA ee ds. F i | 
SQUATINA, che monk-fifh, called alſo in Italian the peſce 
angels, and thence in Engliſh the angel. fiſb. 1 
It is of a middle ſhape, between the long and flat cartila- 


& . v + 


has three rows of teeth in 


ineous fiſhes, being much broader than the galei, and 
r 


| 


Thus they fay, | 


ens to the grey plover, or pluvialis cinerea.” See the article 
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times to four, five, or ſix 
with a mucous ſubſtance, but under it the ſkin is harſh, and 
rough enough to ſerve for the poliſhing wood and ivory: 
It is of a browniſh grey on the back and ſides, and white 


mouth large, and opening at the extremity of the ſnout, not, 
as in other of the fiſhes of this claſs, under the head. It 


number of ſharp hooked thorns. It has alſo a row of ſhort 
prickles on its back. See Tab. of Fiſhes, Ne 7. 


8 


vein, becauſe of its reaching but a little v ayx. 1 
Though the ore of the /quatts is generally very rich and 
good, not inſerior in quality to the be 

are often terribly diſappointed, on finding theſe mon in- 


contain ſome ore, and which have originally made the upper 
part of the vein of ore, reaching up to the day, or the ſur-] 


been waſhed off, and carried down the ſides of the hills, in | 


baut one ſtone of this kind is found, the miners are certain 
of coming to the bed of metal, on tracing it up to its head 
by the train. This is a laborious and expenſive work, be- 


The ſquatt is a bed of ore from three to ten fathom long, 
than this ſtandard, but many much leſs. This is always 


the ſame kind being called bonnies. The ſquatt communi- 
cCates with no other 


veral little ſtrings, in the manner of thoſe of the right veins. 
SQUATUS, in ichthyology, a name uſed by Pliny, and other |. 


the mouth in the top of t 
SQUILL, SciLLA,. or  ſquilla. See SCILLA, Cycl. 


| veral examples of cures which he performed, by giving pa- 


Dr. Heſs ſays, he has made cures of the aſthma with the 
powder of 7 


SQUILACHI, in zoology, the name by which the modern 
_ Greeks call the jackall, or lupus aureus of authors. Bellon, 
lib. 2. cap. 107. See FFF 
SQUILLA aque dulcis, the freſb-water ſhrimp. Few people 
are aware of the v 


\ 


* 
* 


* 
* 
- 


looking ſideway, rather than wp. or down. Its upper pair 
of fins very much reſemble wings, from whence it has its 


QUATT, in mineralogy, a term gun by the Engliſh-miners 


countries, the way of ſearching for mines is by looking after 


_ depths of one to ten feet, or any depth between theſe. 
The ſuatts have their trains of ſhoad-ſtones as well as the 
regular veins, and when theſe are traced to the orifice, there | 
is the appearance of a rich load, which the proprietor is 

not thoroughly undeceived in, till the diggers come to the 


f E h as big as himſelf, he will very ſoon de · 


SQUIRREL, ſcizrus, In zoology; See the 
hunting 


rounder than the rays. It grows to a very large ſize, ſome- 
2 long. It is covered all over 


under the belly. The head is flatted and roundiſh, and the 


has three rows of teeth, eighteen in a row. Its eyes are 
large, and placed near its mouth, and ſeem as if meant for 


name of the angel-fi/h, and at the extremities of theſe are a 


It is common in the Engliſh ſeas, and is not unfrequently 
caught in Cornwall. Johnſon, de Piſc. p. 23. 7 368 


* 


to a peculiar ſort of bed of ore, leſs valuable than a load or 


{ vein- ore, the miners 
ſtead of the right veins, after a long ſearch. In the tin 
the ſhoad-ftones ; that is, certain metalline ſtones which 
face of the earth. See Shop. | 


In the time of the deluge theſe upper parts of the veins have 


which the mines uſually lie, into the flat country, but they 


always lie in a regular and continued train, from the orifice | 


of the mine to the fartheſt part of the train; ſo that when 


cauſe the ſtones never lie on the ſurface, but at the different 


end of it. 
and uſually is about half as broad as it is long; few ate larger 
flat, and thence has its name; the round collections of ore of 


5 oad or vein, but is entire of itſelf, and 
its extremities terminate at once, without running into ſe- 


Tt does not lie within walls, as the loads or veins always do, 


though it is always depoſited in the ſhelf, or faſt ground; 


that is, in ſtrata that have not been moved by the flood. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 69. | | 


of the old Roman authors, to expreſs the fiſh called by the 
old Grecian writers rhine, and by the moderns /quatina. 


It is a ſpecies of the ſqualus, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi | 


under the name of the from with no po ani, and with 
e ſnout. See SATIN A. 


Wagner recommends the powder of ſquills, given with nitre, 
in hydropical ſwellings, and in a nephritis, and mentions ſe- 


tients from four to ten grains with a double quantity of 
nitre, He ſays it almoſt always operates as a diuretic, ſome- 


times vomits or purges. Medic. Ef, Edinb. 


of /qulls. The efficacy of this powder of ſquills, 
from four to twelve 


& 1739. 


Jack AII. | 


aſt deſtruction made by this little inſect 


* among the ſmall fry of fiſh. This inſe& is commonly very | 
plenti ; 
, ponds, where way always have their prey in plenty before 


ul in ſtanding waters, and particularly in breeding- 


them; and often ſuffer none, or ſcarce any of the numerous 
dung fry, hatched from the ſpawn of carp and tench, to 
. hve to grow up. They may be obſerved following the 
ſhoals of the young fry, and ſeizing multitudes one after 
another; and at other times lurking among the weeds,. to 
ſeize ſuch as ſtraggle by themſelves; If one of theſe inſects 
be put into a baſon of water with a dozen or two of theſe 


roy them all. y kill numbers that they cannot eat, 
t leave them to rot. | 


b 


and its fleſh is very delicate and well taſted. The on 
ſon for hunting it is in autumn, and the beginning of Winter, - 
at which time the creature is fat; and the leaves being of 
the trees, it may be ſeen as it leaps from bough to bous}, 
which when purſued it does with a ſurpriſing agility, ih 
In the ſummer they build their neſts, 'which the ſportſmen 
call drays, very artificially. in the tops of trees, with ſticks 
moſs, and ſuch other things as the woods afford; they fil 
this lodging, during the ſeaſon, with nuts and other fruits 
which are to ſerve them in the ſevere weather, when the 
trees afford nothing. They ſleep in the midſt of this pro- 
viſion à great part of the winter, and that fo ſound, that 
they. will not be waked by ever ſo loud a noiſe made juſt 
under their drays; though at other times they fly out imme. 
diately on hearing any noiſe, even at a conſiderable di 
ſtance. | at 
The tail of the ſquirrel, which is as large as the body 
though compoſed almoſt entirely of hair, ſerves the rea- 
ture, in ſome ſort, inſtead of wings; for by means of it the 
body is kept ſuſpended in the air, without any viſible ſink- 
ing, while the creature throws itſelf from the boughs of one 
tree to thoſe of another of equal height. But the more 
general leaps the ſquirre/ takes, are from the outermoſt 
branches of a high tree to another ſomewhat lower at 3 
diſtance it is wonderful to ſee how far it will be carried in 
theſe leaps; and if it miſſes the tree it aims at, and by that 
means falls from the top of ever ſo high a tree to the ground, 
the tail ſupports it ſo well, that it comes ſoftly down, and 
receives no harm. The hunting of the /quirrel is moſt 
agreeably performed in woods of a young growth, the trees 
of which may be ſhaken by the hand; and it is neceſſary to 
take out ſome means of diſlodging them from the clefts of 
trees, in which they will take refuge, and from which they 
will never be removed by mere noiſe. 
Many people uſually go together on this expedition, and 
ſometimes they carry bows and arrows for the diſlodging the 
prey from theſe places ; ſometimes bludgeons, or ſhort and 
thick ſtaves, loaded at one end with lead, to prevent their 
lodging in the trees, when they are thrown up. The ſqur- 
rel which in her fright has taken refuge in any part of a 
tree, and is not to be diſlodged either by hollooing or ſhak- 
ing the tree, will always quit the place as ſoon as an ar- 
row, or bludgeon, has been well aimed at her, and will 
ive a farther chaſe, 5 e 
The fquirrel is always fond of a large oak in time of danger, 
and runs to the neareſt ſhe can find as ſoon as ſhe ſees her- 
ſelf purſued : in ſome part of the upper boughs of this 
tree ſhe fits ſecure from the men and dogs, and as it is too 
troubleſome. to the ſportſmen to climb every tree, the only 
method is to ſhoot arrows, and throw bludgeons at her; {kc 
is very ſeldom hurt by theſe, unleſs hit juſt upon the head, 
for her backbone is ſo ſtrong, that ſhe: will bear very nearly 
as hard a blow as a dog without danger of hurt, So long a8 
the ſtrength and ſpirits of the creature laſt, ſhe always keep 
in the tops of the higheſt trees, bus when ſhe grows wea 
ſhe comes down, and takes ſhelter in the hedges ; ſhe then 
ſoon becomes a prey to the dogs, or is very often killed 
upon the ground, in attempting to gain the hedge in place 
where there is no continued chain of trees by which ſhe 
catl;comeat it... CO 
The common ſquirrel, when it would croſs a watel 
often ſeen to get upon ſome light piece of wood, and 
over by means of her tail. | 


ly (ax 


Fhing-SQ IRREL., The flying-/quirrel is a creature famous in 


ins, in curing the aſthma, is atteſted | 
by ſeveral. Med, Eff. ibid. from Commerc. Norimb. 1737, 


— 


hiſtory for being one of thoſe few animals which ſhew, 
that nature has given to ſome quadrupeds a power of 1 
This however is an obſervation not ſo well verified in ” 
creature as in the bat, which is truly a quadruped, its oa 
feet being only expanded into wings, and webbec, 1 
which truly flies; whereas all that is called flying in 11 
ſquirrel, is only its ſuſpending itſelf in the long leap it _ 
by means of a membrane on each ſide of the body, attac en 
to the fore legs, and reaching to the hinder ones, only Bie 
ing narrower all the way. RY bi 10 
This creature is found in ſeveral parts of America, 37 | 
many places on the confines of Ruſſia toward Tarta!) 110 
lives in hollow trees, and covers itſelf coy up . 
moſs. It ſeldom ſtirs abroad in the day- time, but G. n 
evening goes out in ſearch of food. . When kept w 
doors it ſleeps the whole winter, but revives in ſpring · hs 
manner in which they catch them in Ruſſia is this uf 
tie -a net over the hole in a tree where they 2 
of theſe creatures to lie hid, then they kindle a fire 0 tb 
or light buſhes about the foot. of the tree, and as aut 
this — to ſmoak pretty much, the creatures 2 * 
of the holes, and are taken in the net. Their {kin yr 
tremely ſoft, and the hair is ſhort, and of a 
Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 427. p. 37. eee 
— * r pay was a name given 
extreme chords of a or | h- 
They were ſo called, becauſe they remained the ſame thront 


icle SciuRus, 


There is great diverſion in 


| 


out all the genera and ſpecies of muſic ©. One of Pig 


little creature, | chords was the pale, and the other the nate, mie 
* 


- a. allo called antes; irmobilet, or quieſeentet; and 
MOEN pe ene 1 e e iH f.— * id. P hiloſ. 
Tuanſadt. No 48 1. Walks's Append. ad Ptolem. Harm. 


. 159. ] i TE | bart 
othing conduces more to the health of a horſe, 
STABLE ob a RY and wholſome fable, The ſituation 
of a flable ſhould always be in a good air, and on a firm, 
dry, and hard ground, that in winter the horſe may come 
aig and go out clean, It ſhould always be built ſomewhat 
on an aſcent, that the urine, and other foulneſſes, may be 
eaſily conveyed away by means of drains or ſinks cut for that 
1 is no animal that delights more in cleanlineſs than 
the horſe, or that more abominates bad ſmells, care ſhould 
de taken that there be no hog-ſtie, hen- rooſt, or neceſſary- 
houſe near the place where the fable is to be built; for the 
ſwallowing of feathers, which is very apt to happen when 
hen-roofts are near, often proves mortal to horſes, and the 
ſteams of a bog-houſe, or hog's dung, will breed many 
diſtempers ; and particularly, they will bring on the farcy 
and blindneſs in many horſes. It is much better to build 
the walls of a fable of brick than of ſtone, for the former 
is always dry, the other often ſweats, and is very apt to be 
damp, and to cauſe rheums and catarrhs to horſes that are 
ſet in the fable in damp weather. ; 
The walls ought therefore to be of brick, and to be made 
of a moderate thickneſs, two bricks, or a brick and half at the | 
leaſt, both for the ſake of ſafety and warmth in winter, and 
to keep off the heat of the ſun in the midſt of ſummer, 
which would ſpoil the horſe's appetite, and fink his ſpirits, 
The windows ſhould be made on the eaſt and north ſides of 
the building, that the north air may be let in to cool the 
fables in ſummer, and the riſing ſun all the year round, | 
eſpecially in winter, rf att 5 
The windows ſhould either be ſaſhed, or have large caſe- 
ments, for the ſake of letting in air enough; and there ſhould 
always be cloſe wooden ſhutters, that the light may be ſhut 
out at pleaſure; by which means the horſe will be brought 
to ſleep in the middle of the day, as well as in the night, 
when it is judged proper that he ſhould do ſo. 


— cc 


Many pave the whole fable with ſtone, but it is much bet-| 


ter to have that part, which the horſe is to lie upon, boarded 
with oak planks; for it will be not only eaſier, but more 
warm and comfortable to the creature. DI 

The boards muſt be laid as even as poſſible, for this is the 
way to make the-creature lie moſt at his eaſe, and in the 
moſt healthful poſture, The dealers in horſes generally in- 


STACHYS, in botany, t 


&t A 


the hanging up bruſhes; Er. and the ſtanding of pots of 
ointment and other preparations. . 

The /ables of the nobility are often incommoded by bins 
for oats placed in them, which take up a great deal 1 room 
with very little advantage. Dr. Plot has given us; in his 
hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, a very convenient method, uſed by 
a gentleman of that county, to prevent this. It is done by 
making a conveniency to let the oats down from above; 
out of a veſſel like the hopper of a mill; whence they fall 
into a ſquare pipe of about four inches diameter, let into the 
wall; which comes down into a cupboard alſo let into the 
wall, but with its mouth ſo near the bottom; that' there 


| ſhall never be more than about a gallon in the cupboard at 


a time; which being taken out, and given to the horſes, 
another gallon immediately ſucceeds it from above; with- 
out any trouble to the groom or any body elſe; By this 
means there is not an inch of room loſt in the lower part 


of the Fable where the horſes ſtand ; and there. is this great 


conveniency beſide, that the oats are always kept ſweet by 
it; for every gallon that is taken away puts the whole quan- 
tity above in motion, by the running down of the gallon 
that ſupplies its place, and no muſtineſs ever comes; where 
there is this continual airing and motion. There may ea- 
ſily be contrived two of theſe, the one for the oats, the other 
for ſplit beans; and both of theſe may be let into the range 
of preſſes, the oats and beans being ſeparated above by par- 
titions. The other requiſites for a fable are a dung-yard,. a 
pump, and a conduit; and if ſome pond or running river be 
near, it is greatly the better; | | 


STACCATO, or SToccaro, in the Italian muſic, intimate 


that every note ſhould be divided and ſeparated from the 
next in a very plain and diſtinct manner, and is much the 
ſame with ſpiccato. ee | „ 

e name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe. The flower conſiſts of one 
leaf, and is of the labiated kind. The upper lip is ſome- 
what arched, and ſtands erect, the lower is divided into 


three ſegments, of which the lower is conſiderably the largeſt. 
The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the mannet 


of a nail to the hinder part of the flower, and ſurrounded 
with four embryds, which afterwards become ſo many ſeeds, 
and ripen in the cup of the flower into a. roundiſh ſhape. 


deed make the boards be laid higher toward the top, and 
Lanting down: this ſhews a horſe to more advantage as he 
lies, but it is very uncomfortable to the creature, and his 
hinder parts are always flipping dgwn, and the hind legs are 
often made ſubje& to ſwellings by it. 
The planks ſhould be laid croſswiſe, not lengthwiſe, and 
there are to be ſeveral holes bored through them to receive 
the urine, and carry it off underneath the floor into ſome 


» or common receptacle. The ground behind ſhould | the hippopheos, is = the modern Greeks interpreted the 
be raiſed to a level with the planks, that the horſe may al- ſeed of the./tzbe. e pheos and hippopheos were thorny 
ways ſtand even, and the floor behind ſhould be paved with | plants of the ſhrub kind, growing on the ſea-coaſts of Crete 


ſmall pebbles, and the place where the rack ſtands ſhould be 
well wainſcotted. There are to be two rings placed on each 
fide of the ftall, for the horſe's halter to run through, and 
a logger is to be fixed to the end of this, ſufficient to poiſe 
= perpendicularly, but not ſo heavy as to tire the horſe, or 
8 er him from eating. The beſt place for him to eat 

is Corn in is a drawer, or locker, made in the wainſcot 
2 this need not be large, and conſequently need not 
— up much room, ſo that it may be eaſily fixed, and 
8 = "us to clean at pleaſure: by this means, the common 
| 2 of a fixed manger is to be avoided. . 

n 7 People are againſt having a rack in their fables; they 
Winx K orſe his hay ſprinkled upon his litter, and if they 
2 2 it too much, or too ſoon, they only nail up 
in. The r by way of a trough, to give it to him 
N = 5 7 is, that the continual lifting up the 
horſe, whi the rack is an unnatural poſture for a 


and other places; and are ſtill called by the inhabitants 
fieebis. But beſide theſe there was a ſmall. plant, called by 
the old Greek writers phleos. This was a ſmall ſoft herb, 
growing in damp places, and uſed to ſtuff beds with, and 
to other ſuch purpoſes. This alſo was called by the ſame 
authors febe. See the next article; * 
STABIS, in botany, a name given by the modern Greeks to 
a plant growing very plentifully in the iſland of Crete, and 
ſeeming to be the ſame with the /zbe of the antient 
_ Greeks, when uſed as the name of the pheos or hippopheos ; 
for the antients uſed it alſo as the name of a low plant of 
the gnaphalium kind, growing in marſhy places, and uſed 
to ſtuff beds, &c. with. | 1 
It is evident that Dioſcorides calls the pheos and hippopheos, 
or, as he writes it, hippophaes; by the name fle; and 
Neophytus tells us, that the flæbe of Dioſcorides was called 
in his time, in the vulgar Greek, ftibien, and fiabis. 
The deſcription Dioſcorides gives of this plat, is; that it 
had fmall and fleſhy flowers ſtanding in cluſters ſeveral toge- 
ther; and Pliny tells us, that this plant grew in fandy places 
near the ſea-ſhores, and had white prickles on the branches, 
and cluſters of berries like the ivy. In this laſt article he 
ſeems to go beyond his authority, all the Greek writers, 
from whom he tranſlates this part of his work, ſpeaking of 
the flowers of the /ebe' growing in Corymbi like the ivy, 
but not giving it the fruit of that plant. Honorius Bellus 


room enough, partitions are to be 
rſes to ſtand in; theſe ſhould always 
the horſe to turn about, and lie down 


ſays, that the flowers are mixed of à reddiſh and greeniſh 
head 2 ſhould be boarded up ſo high — and Dioſcorides ſays; that the flowers of fis Hip- 
the horſes popheos are mixed of a iſh and whitiſh. | 


laced in ſeparate ſtalls ma 
ſmell at one another, nor moleſt each abel 
ſtalls ought to be covered in, and 


—- 


whole plant or ſhrub is alſo deſcribed, both by the an- 
tients and the moderns, under the names of hippopheos and 


to lie in, in caſe: of | bis, in the ſame manner: ſay it grew to about three 

of a valuable horſe, ir the 42 high, ſpreading its — 4 ſo as to form a round 

a row of pegs, to hang up ſaddles, | buſh, and that the pricklt or thorts grew under the leaves, 
utenkils ; and ſome ſhelves for} They were both put to tie fame uſe alſo, and all the in- 


zEee terprotegy 


81 A 


ST A 
by the Rule 


the longer 2 F. 


t of 
Tr. Pract. Geom. p. 19, ſeq. ght of the object, 


-alſor:ſometiitnes-called-it be. See the articles STABE and | from the object, at each of which the / 
(Spine eb ro 91 auto 8. gien in ſuch; a manner, that. the ſummit, or top of the height. 
STACHAS;'in'botany, the name of a genus of plants, the may be ſeen along their tops in the ſame right line. Ti 
characters of which art theſe. /Fhs flower conſiſts of one | - ſuppoſe A the ſummit of the object whoſe height is 2 


leaf, and is of the labiated kind. The upper lip- is erect | 6 meaſured 47 
— bifid, . and the lower divided into three ſegments, the | eine. A 5 2 8 
whole ſo diſpoſed, that the flower has, at firſt fights no ap- ttt | ab: A the firſt ſtation: A*. 
. ptarance'sf a labiated one, but appears meerly a plain flower PRES | e, RN, K O, the time 
_ - of five ſegments. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is „ e Haves at the ſecond, 
ein the manner of a nail to the hinder part of che flower: F df "4 ſo placed, tht the 
*this: is ſurrounded by four embryds, which ripen into as, eee i points FDA, k N 
: many ſeeds,” contained in the cup of the flower F'o theſe e 49014 . 7 A; are in the "wi 
„marks it is to be added, that the flowers of the #zchaſes are Vat nb of right line. Throuęh 
-diſpofed in various ſeries in a ſort of ſealy bead, from tze the point N let thee 
limits of which there grow certain beautiful-caloured“ N. P be drawn the right 
-tedves, which Cluſius calls their membranaceous ligulæ. See | RK. FI line N P, parallel to 
Tabel. of Botany, 'Claſs a u lum: a . E F A: wherefore in 


The ſpecies of fæchus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are | P . £4.90" 1.2 "the trianh | 
S . char airs purple /{zrhas, vulgarly called Ara- | G HR . A KAF, 2 
- bian Nethas. 2. The naked-ſtalked fiechas with longer li- |" KNP, K-AF, are equal; alſo the angle AK F is common 
6 pts: 3. The broad-leaved fechas with white flowers. 4. | to both; conſequently the remaining angles K PN, K Pa, 
The Portugal chat with large ligulæ, variegated with roſe | are equal. And PN:FA::KP: KF. But the triangles 
colour and purple. 5. The Portugal ſfæchas with green hairy | PN, FAS, are ſimilar; therefore PN: FA : : NL: S4. 
leaves. Tourn. Inft. p. 2ob0. J Thhence Alternately KP: NL:: KF: SA; i. e. as the ex- 
- The flowers of the flæchas are much uſed in medicine, in | ceſs of the diſtance of the ſaves at the ſecond ſtation above 
diſeaſes of the head and nerves, eſpecially n ſuch. as are | their diſtance at the firſt, to the difference of their lengths; 
' ſuppoſed to ariſe from cold cauſes. They alſo. promote the | « fo the diſtance of the two tations of the ſhorter f/, to 
- evacuation by urine, and by the menſes, and in ſome places are the exceſs of the height ſought above the height of the 
- eſteemed one of the greateſt antidotes, and given in large doſes | ſhorter af. Wherefore 8 A may be found by the Rule 
- againſt the effect of poiſons," and the bites of 'venamous | of Three; to which add the height of the ſhorter ff; and 
animals. Meſue, and the Arabians in general, ſpeak of it the ſum will give the whole inacceſſible height AB. Tr. Prad. 
as a purge, and particularly as good in caſes where phlegm] Geom. p. 22. See the articles HEIOHT and ALTITUDE, 
: was to be evacuated ; though they ſay it did this but lowly | Ge Il. n | 
and weakly. At preſent we do not acknowledge any purg- | Saves may be uſed for meaſuring any diſtance, ſuppoſe 
ing quality in it. There is a very fragrant oil drawn from | AB, to one of whoſe extremities we have acceſs. Let there 
"the flowers and tops of this plant, in the ſame manner as | be 4 fa fixed at the point A, then going back to ſome 
« that from lavender; but it is not much in uſe; with us. | ſenſible diſtance, in the ſame right line ; let another be fixed 


The flowers are an ingredient in the Venice treacle, mithri- in C, ſo that both 


date, and ſome other of the officinal compoſitions. | 3 (K Pr the points A and 
It is to be obſerved. that there is another plant, called f- . H ** 91 B may be covered 
_ © chas, in the ſhops; and. by the writers on the materia me- 8 OY Eo | or hid by the af 
dica, this has the epithet citrina, for its diſtinction from the ; ; $0 . C. Likewiſe go- 
funchas we have been treating of, which is either called fæ- W e irg off in a perpen- 
cbas without any addition, or ftxchas Arabica. The r 7 dicular, from the 
feæchas has none of the virtues of this kind, nor is it of the | - J. . K 


ues of th ori — right line CB A 
ſame genus of plants, but of the elichryſum kind. See the | © A B tt•e point A, let 
article ELICHR VSU. br Joie there be placed another faff at H; and in the right line 
The ſeveral ſpecies of /fechas are propagated by ſowing the | C GE, perpendicular to the ſame C B at the point C, and 
ſeeds in March, in a bed of dry light earth; when the | at ſuch a point of it K, that the points K, H and B, may 
young plants are about three inches high, they muſt be re-] be in the ſame right line, let there be fixed a fourth. ff. 
moved into other beds, and placed at about fix inches diſ- | Let there be drawn, or ſuppoſed to be drawn a right line 
: tance, watering and ſhading them till they have taken root. | H G parallel to CA; The triangles K HG, H AB, vill be 
They muſt after this be kept clear from weeds, and ſhel- | equiangular : wherefore K G: GH ( CA) : AH: Ah; 
tered from the ſeverity of the winter by mats, or à light | i. e. as the exceſs of CK above AH is to the diſtance be. 
covering of peas, haulm, or other ſuch matter; and in | twixt the firſt and ſecond faff; ſo is the diftance bet 
March, or the beginning of April, they may be removed in- | the firſt and third Half to the diſtance ſought, Tr. Pri. 
to the places where they are to remain. The poorer the Geom. p. 2 | 1 | *Y 
, ſoil is, in which they are planted, the better they will ſtand Sr Arr, or Gale, in ſurgery. The proceſs of cutting fo the 
the winter, and the more fragant will be their flowers. | ſtone, called the high operation, having been attended wit ſome 
They may be propagated by cuttings planted in ſpring, | inconveniencies, which occaſioned its being haſtily left o 
but the. ſeeds ripening very well with us, the raiſing them] Mr. Cleland has attempted to remedy thoſe inconveniendles 
from thoſe is the much better way. Miller's Gard. Dict. by means of a catheter of a peculiar ſtructure, which bes 
STAFF (Ch.) — This is uſed as an inſtrument for taking ac- of opinion, had it been known at that time when this Py 
+ ceffible, or inacceſſible heights. The manner of operation, | ration was ſet on foot and miſcarried, would have tut 
in taking the height of an acceffible object, is as follows. the advantage of the methods to the fide of the high ock 
Let there be place er omen in the ground a longer] tion, and made it allowed much preferable to any other f. 


 thod hitherto pradliſec, and hopes that it will be yet hot 


taff DE, likewiſe a ſhorter one G, ſo as the obſervator 


„may ſee A, the top] into uſe, and revive that method. 2 gel. and 

A of the height to de] The catheter is to be made either of filver or fle“ the 

- © | * meafured;--over the] may be of different ſizes to fuit different ages. It 1 au- 

Ws ends D, F of the] outward appearance of the common catheter, and *. n it 

n two faves; let FH] ſwer all the fame uſes; but in reſpect of this operf ee 

5 I and DC; parallel to] differs from the common one, in that it is compoſed 7 
ed. 8 Sf n © the horizon, meet] legs with blunt points, à long tube, a fiding bol e bu, 
„ eee | DE and AB in H] handle, which ferves to open and fhut the legs. into tuo 

Et e re and C, chen the tri- | which is fixed to the extremity of the tube, goes os keep 
b I. angle FHD, DCA, ] holes fixed in the plate of the Handle; the one fen ee into 
„„ IJ. en de denen, dhe legs cloſe during e eme it is- to be inrodier 
1 1 45 e , lar; | for the angles at] the bladder, and the other to extend them to the c b pe 
FK 8 I C and H ate right . an inch or more, during the time that the operatio eſſed bf 
GE e ones, likewiſe the] forming. The firufture of this catheter is well P77 gion 


Aas gꝗgge A is equal to] ſome figures given in No 40 f of the Philoſophical Tranche .. 

: : 7 ; fa th Ng the angle FD H by 2 and the manner of uh it is this: after having ter b 

2. 1. Euclid) wherefore the remaiming angles D FH, and |: N TY 90 

- ADC, are alſe equal; and FH : HD:: DC.: CA; 5. e. | be introduced into the bladder with its points -_ in ole 

as the diſtance of the ſtaves, to the exceſs 1 longer laß unbolt it at the hanflle, and by holding the tube n 
m 
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- above the ſhorter I ſo is the diſtanes of the longer Aa from band, and the handle that moves the legs in the obe i 
«the object, to the excels of the height of the object above | or open the legs till the bolt becomes oppoſite do wie þo# 
2 : : I | | 


7 


„ Ad 


u plate, into which it muſt be thruſt; then by 
big rn 9 the handle between the patient's 
by the two blunt points will be eaſily felt above the os 
pubis, in the protuberance made by the injection into the 
bladder. The advantages propoſed by uſing this catheter 


| 


are theſe: firſt, it is a director to the operator, ſhewing the | 


in which the puncture is to be made into the bladder; 
age. 1p hes as a Rape to the bladder when the water is 
run out, and keeps it from ſubſiding during the time of the 
operation, or till the ſtone is extracted. It ſerves alſo to 
reſiſt the preſſure of the abdominal muſcles and the perito- 
næum, and hinders the inteſtines from being forced down 
upon the knife, keeping 
ſtone or | ANC 
be diſcovered, by the help of this inftrument, whether the 
| bladder be become ſcirrhous. HEE LIBS 
The method of performing the operation with this catheter 
is thus: after the catheter is introduced, and fixed with its 
legs open, the two points are to be felt for above the os 
pubis; when theſe are found, the finger and thumb are to 
be placed gently upon them, and the handle is to be held 
by an aſſiſtant, to keep it firmly in that poſition; then with a 
- Enife in the other hand a puncture is to be made immediately 
into the bladder, directly in the middle between the two points; 
but for the more ſecurity, it may be made ſomewhat lower, 
nearer the os pubis: when the knife is thus introduced, a 
large inciſion is to be made downward, inclining under the 
arch of the pubis, in proportion to the bigneſs of the ſtone, 
taking care not to wound the cartilage that joins the bones 
together when the knife is withdrawn. The bladder being 


thus ſupported, the ſtone may be taken out either with the 


fingers, or with a pair of tenets, there being little danger of 
breaking it in this method. When the operation is finiſhed, 
the handle of the catheter is to be raiſed ; it is to be unbolted | 
and ſhut cloſe, then fixed in this poſition and drawn out, 
and the patient dreſſed in the uſual way. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
No 401. p. 786. 8 25 LD 
Flag-STAFF, in a ſhip, the long aff, or piece. of wood, 
| whereto the flag is made faſt, and along which it is hoiſed 
up. | | n 
Station-STAFF, in ſurveying, an inſtrument conſiſting of two 
rulers that ſlide to ten feet, divided into feet and inches, 
with a moveable vane or fight, two of which are uſed with 
a level; and on the edges there are the links of Gunter's 
chain divided. Its chief uſe is for the eaſy taking off-ſets, 
STAG, cervus, in zoology, See CERyvus. IL 48; 
STAG-evil, in the manege. See the article HART, 
STAG-worms, in natural hiſtory, a name given to a ſpecies 
of worms produced of the eggs of a fly, and lodged in a 
very ſtrange place behind, and under the palate of the fag, 
or deer's mouth. | 55 =; 
They are always found in great numbers together, and are 
| Contained in fleſhy bags, which are placed as the almonds of 
the ears in the human ſpecies. The huntſmen are well ac- 
- quainted with theſe worms, and are of opinion that they are 
the cauſe of the falling off > 
their way to theſe, according to their opinion, through the 
Proper parts of the head, and then gnawing them round at 
the roots, they are forced to fall like a tree that is ſawed off 


at the bottom, This however is a vulgar error. Mr. Reau- |- 


mur has abundantly proved, that theſe worms never attempt 


ſo ſtrange a paſſage; they always remain where they are 
they are in a ſtate to change into the flies, to 


firſt found till 


whoſe eggs they owe their origin, and whoſe forms the 
i 2 4 length to aſſume. 5 
"MS GERS (Gel.) The moſt approved remedy for this 
"36.20 Which ſhews itſelf in horſes in a giddineſs, and 
_ reeling about, in waterineſs of the eyes, and a variety of 
motions of the head, is the following method. The 


Creature is firſt to be blooded largely, then a glyſter is to be | 


V | * * 
7 en him, compoſed of two quarts of emetic wine, and 


our ounces of the unguentum populneum. When he has 


repoſed an hour or two after voiding this o 

f : | g this glyſter, let another 
ls him, made of two ounces of the ſcaria of the 
6 antimony finely powdered, boiled a little while in 


ve pi a 2 10 ag 
5 pom of beer, and with the addition of four ounces of 
e lame ointment, 


glyſter is to be fre 
all the while Ribes 
Warm water, to make 


and white bread, and 


in ſome temperate place. 


waters, and given him; and after this let the 


e given warm: take Venice treacle and 
of each t f 
quarts of a decocti 


a quarter of a enge. mallows and camomile flowers : add] 


This repeated two or 
other methods, will oſten 


us à cute of this diſeaſe in honſes, b | 


Works Abr. 1 N tag coach Whip till they diced. 


- 


the orifice ſufficiently open, till the | 
ſtones are taken out. And finally, it may always | 


Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſect. Vol. 9. p. 8. 


ſtrongly with whiſps of hay, wetted in | 


BT & 


ſort of male frankincence which is in round drops; ind very 
clear and fine. 


STAGONIUS, a name ſometimes given to ſtorax. See the 


article STORAX. 


STAINING, or CoLouRING of porcelain. The Chineſe; 


for a great many ages, uſed only white porcelain. The firſt 
colour they employed was blue, and after that they came 
into the uſe of all the reſt. Their antient blues was prepare 

by themſelves from a kind of a lapis lazuli; but we now 

ſupply them with the ſmalt ſo much cheaper, that it is no 
longer worth their while to make it themſelves.. They uſed to 
prepare this only by giving a gentle calcination to the ſtone, 
and then beating it to powder, and grinding it to the ut- 
moſt fineneſs in mortars of unglazed porcelain-ware, with 
peſtles of the ſame. The red, which the Chineſe uſe, is 
made of our green vitriol, or common copperas. "They put 
about a pound of this into a crucible, and lute on this an- 
other crucible inverted : this laſt has a hole cut in the top, 
which they keep covered or open at pleaſure, They ſet 


this crucible in a furnace of bricks, ſo contrived, as to throw 
all the flame upon the lower veſſel, in the way of our che- 
; miſts reverberatory furnaces, 
charcoal all round it, and obſerve the hole at the top; for 


They make a large fire of 


ſo long as there aſcend thick black fumes through that, the 
matter is not ſufficiently calcined. They watch the going 


off of this fume, and when there appears in the place of it 
a fine and thin cloud, they take away the crucible, the 


matter being then ſufficiently burnt. They try. this, how- 
ever, by taking a little out, and examining the colour; if it 
is not ſufficiently red, they let it remain longer in the fire. 
When they find that it is of a good colour, they take away 
the fire, and leave the veſſels to cool; this done, they find 


a cake of red matter at the bottom of the crucible, and a 


quantity of a finer powder about its ſides. They keep theſe 
ſeparate, the latter being the pureſt, the fineſt, and- the 
brighteſt colour, 3 1 

One pound of copperas affords about four ounces of this co- 
lour, and this is the red which they manage in different 
ſhades, and vary ſo much. 7 1 ge | | 
The Chineſe have alſo a white colour; which they uſe in 
their figures painted on the China : the ware itſelf is natu- 
rally white, and the varniſh, or oil of ſtone, is a great ad- 
dition to its whiteneſs all over. But they have yet a way 
of making a much brighter and finer white than theſe, as 
may be ſeen in moſt of the fine China-ware where there is 


any white in the figures. This white is made in the fol- 
lowing manner: they collect on the ſhores of their rivers a 


of the creature's horns; they eat 


ſort of agate, which is of a whitiſh hue without veins, and 
tolerably tranſparent. It approaches very much to the nature 


of cryſtal, and probably. cryſtal ny be found to ſupply its 


place with us. They calcine this ſtone to a white powder, 
and to every ounce of this, when ground in their porce- 
lain mortars to an impalpable fineneſs, they add two ounces 
of ceruſs in fine powder: this they mix with the varniſh, 
and lay on in the common way of other colours. | 

This white mixture ſerves not only for the colouring white, 


but it ts the baſis of ſeveral other of thoſe beautiful colours 
which we ſee on the China- ware, and which our manufac- 


turers have been often perplexed what to make of. Their 
green colour is made of copper ruſted with acid; and their 
. Toa deep violet colour is made of this green, by adding to 


it a due proportion of this white. It is not to be ſuppaſed 
that this effect is produced according to the common laws 
of mixing colours among our painters, for then the white 
and green would only make a paler green. But copper 


being a metal that as well gives a tine blue, as a fine green, 


according to the nature of the ſubſtances it is mixed with, 
the white in this caſe alters the very nature of the green, and 
converts it into that fine and deep violet blue, which we 
may draw from copper by means of any of the volatile al- 


Kalis; ſuch as ſpirit, of ſal armoniac, ſpirit of hartſhorn, 


— 


how to bring 


ſpirit of urine, or any the like liquor. The workmen know 

this blue to any 2 putting in dif- 
ferent proportions of the two colours. There is not any 
admixture of them, that will not produce a blue of ſome 
kind; but always the more of the green. colour is uſed, the 
deeper the blue will be, and the leſs the paler. The yellow 


is made by an admixture of ſeven drachms of this white, 


and three drachms of copperas, or more, if they deſire the 


colour to be deeper. 


. Theſe colours are laid on upon the veſlels when they have 


been onee: baked, but they do not appear till the ſecond 
baking is over in their proper ſhades or tinges, and ſome - 
times ſcarce at all. 45 % wi. | 

The black China is much efteemed in the Eaſt, and particu- 
larly when it is ornamented with. gold; this colour looking 
better with that ornament than any other. The black is 
always laid on when the porcelain is firſt dried, and is pre- 
pared by mixing three ounces of the ſine deep blue with 


| ſeven ounces of that fine varniſh, which they call oil of ones. 


* 


5 A word uled by the old authors to ee 


| 


This admixture gives a ſine deep black. When the colour 
is thoroughly dry, the veſſels are baked, and When this is 
done the gold is laid on, and the whole is baked again in a 
particular furnace made for this purpoſe. If Rn 

ve 


4 ( 
{ 
4 
| 
; 
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ö 


ST A 


| have che black degenerate into blue, they need only add leſs 
vf the blue, and a little of the ceruſs and agate white be- 
"Fore deſcribed. They have two peculiar ways of applying 
| the red, . beſide the common one, both which require à nice 
workman, and make the ware come very dear. They call 


dhe one of theſe oils red, and the other blown red. Obſerv: 
Tur les Coutumes de l' Aſie. See Blown RED. 
There are many things practiſed by the Chineſe in their 
colonring and forming the ſeveral kinds of porcelain, which 


may be well brought into uſe among us, and give a new 
value to our'own wares, even though we ſhould never ar- 


rive at their art of making 'the thing itſelf. One kind of 
colouring eaſily introduced among us, would be what they 
call hoan ton hoan. This produces veſſels of great beauty 


and price, and is done in this manner, The matter, of which | 


the veſſels are made, for this purpoſe, need not be fine; they 


- uſually take any of the common veſſels baked, without hay- 


ing been varniſhed, and conſequently ſimply white, and 
without luſtre. When theſe are intended to be of one ſimple 


colour, they need only be plunged into a liquid varniſh or | 


oil, as the workmen there call it, coloured with ſuch in- 
gredients as will ſtrike the moſt lively tinges : but if it is 
to be coloured in compartments, as is uſually the cuſtom 


with this ſort of China, it is to be done by the pencil. The 


uſual way is to paint theſe in pannels, one green, another 
blue, and ſo on, and they make a very agreeable appearance. 
There requires no more to this, than the laying on the 
colours tolerably thick with a large pencil; but if the 
pictures of animals, and plants are to be given, they 
are to be done with the moſt permanent colours, and the 
veſſel being again well baked, becomes very beautiful, 
Obſerv. ſur les Coutumes de! Aſie, p. 320. 

The Chineſe, who are deceivers. in every thing, find the 
way of cheating very much in regard to this ſort of China- 


that fondething is to be done with ſolutions of ſilver. 35 
the other metals, in acid menſtrua without fir Uver, and 


a e, and 2 
thing may be done with a moderate heat alone, u. 


8 with 
uſe of any thing elſe; but chance has diſcovered RG 


way; by which; without heat, it may be done i 
ealy manner. This was diſcovered by Mr. Muller, kr, 
grinding ſome aurum fulminans, made by diflolving gold in 
aqua regia, and precipitating it with ſalt of tartar, together 
with ſome red glaſs powdered, and a little water added 
found that this mixture ſtained the onyx, or chalcedony. 
of whieh the mortar was made. He was rubbing this mix- 
ture together to make an enamel colour, and leaving it three 
or four days in this little mortar, he found, that not onl 
where it had been rubbed againſt the bottom of the mortz; 
but where it had accidentally ſplaſhed againſt the ſides of it 
and on the ſurface of the peſtle, it had tinged them bot! 
very deeply to a fine red, leaving the intermediate parts of a 
true onyx, or chalcedony colour, wholly unaltered. The 
poliſh of the ſtone was not injured in the places where it 
was thus /fained, nor could any art get out the colour 
_ though it was tried with alkalis, and other ſharp liquors, 
This colour was not given to theſe parts of the ſtone of the 
mortar in ſimple blotches, but formed itſelf into regular 
lines, as we ſee the natural colours of ſtones do; but this 
not in the ſame degree of colour, but ſome of the lines were 
deeper, others paler. 
This experiment was repeated in ſeveral other mortars of 
| the ſame ſtone, but without ſucceſs; on which the ſtones, of 
which they were compoſed, were examined with the help of 
_ glaſſes, and it was found that this mortar chanced to be 
made of a more flaky chalcedony than any of the others, 
though it appeared equally ſolid and beautiful to the naked 
eye, and bore a poliſh no way inferior to them, It may be 
worth while, on this occaſion, ſtrictly to examine ſtones of 


ware. They paint the flowers of plants, and ſome parts of 
the birds, &c. in very bright colours, after the veſſel has 
been baked. Vermilion is a fine colour, which they often 


this chalcedony kind, and on meeting with a plate of one of 
them of this flaky kind, to cover it with this mixture, and 


| 
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ſpolls the ſtone, in order to give it the 


add on this occaſion; but they cannot uſe this before the 
baking, becauſe it would be deſtroyed by the fire. Theſe 


colours which are laid on afterwards cannot laſt, but ſoon rub 
off in the wiping, or uſing the things; the others laſt for 


ever ; for they are laid on with the greateſt heat of all, the 


_ veſſels being put into the-ſame furnaces to lay on theſe, as 
the other things are baked in for the firſt time. | 

| Salt petre, and powder of flints, are generally the things 
- added to the colours thus laid on, to make them penetrate, 
- and run properly. Thus for the fine deep violet colour, 


which makes the greateſt figure of all others on this ware, 


they mix together equal quantities of the fine azure, the 


powder of flints and falt petre, all firſt powdered ſeparately 
till perfectly fine; this is tempered with water, and then 


laid on with the pencil, and though it looks rough at firſt, 
it comes out of the furnace of as beautiful a gloſſy hue as any 
. thing can be conceived. The yellow is made by mixing 


together three ounces of ceruſs, and three ounces of pow- 
dered flints, and adding three, four, or more drachms of 
the red copperas, till the whole is of the proper degree of 


colour. The white is compoſed only of powder of flints and | 
ceruſs, with a ſmall admixture of the ſalt petre, or it will | 
ſucceed tolerably well without. "Theſe are all the particu- | 


lars neceſſary to be obſerved for the making a ſort of por- 
celain of great beauty, in which the nature of the ware it- 
ſelf is not concerned; fo that it ſeems eaſy to imitate it 
with any of our own wares, a 
In the baking of this, or any other kind of coloured China, 
the ſecond time, there is, however, ſome caution to be 
uſed in the placing the pieces. The Chineſe are very artful 
in their diſpoſition of theſe, arranging them in the moſt 
compact manner, and putting the little ones within the great 
ones; but great care is alſo neceſſary, that the veſſels do not 
touch dne another in the parts where they are painted, for 
the conſequence of that would be the ſpoiling of both veſſels, 
as the 55 eres would run together. The bottom of one 
veſſel may generally be placed on the bottom of another, 
though both are painted, becauſe the rims are not painted, 
and they keep the painted parts from touching one another. 


High and narrow veſſels, ſuch as chocolate-cups, and the 


like, are very troubleſome on this occaſion. 'The method 
the Chineſe workmen take with them, is this : place a 


range of them, fo as to cover the whole bottom of the fur- 
nace, and they cover this with a thin bed of broken China- 


ware, over which they place another row of the cups, and 
- fo on to the top, where they lay on no covering: they ne- 


yer bake any thing elſe with theſe cups, when they are of 


this kind of twice- porcelain. Obſervat. ſur les Cou- 
tumes de PAſie, p. 321. 


STAINING of flones. The art of flaining the gems and hard 


ſtones, could it be brought to perfection, would be a ve 
elegant and uſeful one; but it is loaded with ſo many difh- 
culties, —— many, who have — largely in 4. at- 
tempt, have given it up as im e to be carried to an 
of perfection. The heat, — b>gihrnco.the 
ſtones in the common way of attempting thi 


by that means give it a ſeries of lineations, which muſt 
make it a very beautiful and valuable ſtone. The poliſh 
will not be injured by this, or if it ſhould, the adding a 
new poliſh will not at all affect the colours. In the fame 
manner the texture of ſtones, intended for any other expe- 
riments in Haining, ſhould be confidered, and the chooſing 
roper ones may make this proceſs ſucceed on them. Phil. 
ranſ. Ne 179. = . | 

STAJOLUS, among the Romans, a meaſure of length uſed 
in ſurveying land; it was equal to five palms and three 
fourths of a palm. Pitiſc. in voc. | 

STAKE, the name of a ſmall anvil uſed by ſmiths ; ſome- 
times it ſtands on a broad iron foot, on the work-bench, to 
be moved up and down occaſionally; and ſometimes it hath 

a ſtrong iron ſpike at the bottom, by which it is fixed to 
ſome place on the work-bench. Its uſe is to ſet ſmall and 
cold work ſtrait, by hammering it on the fake, or to cit 
or punch upon with the cold chiſel, or cold punch. 

STAKE of a plough, The fake is an upright piece of wood, 
paſſing at its bottom through that link of the tow-chain 

which paſſes through the box of the plough, and at ib 

upper end receiving the end of what is called the bridle-chan, 
which ties it to the crow-ſtaff, or if it be not long enoug?, 

a wyth, or cord, is uſed to tie it: it is alſo tied to it again, 

a little below the pillow of the plough, by another w 

or cord. Tull's Huſbandry. See the articles PLOUGH, Pi- 

Low, CROWSTA VES, Oc. | | 

F err, a kind of fiſhing-boat, mentioned 27 Eliz. c. 21: 

ount. 

STALACTAGNIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ge0 
of ſpars. The word is derived from the Greek paMauliy 
ſtillatitious, or formed by dropping, and «ſv, pure. 
The bodies of this genus are formed by the dropping ® 
water from the roofs of ſubterranean caverns, and are te 
purer ſort of what are called by authors Halactitæ. 4 
are cryſtalline ſparry bodies, formed into oblong conici 
gures, compoſed of various cruſts, and uſually found in form 
of icicles. Of this genus there are three known ſpecs 
1. A hard and white one. This is a very beautiful both 
and is found in many parts of England, as well as os 

countries. 2. A white ſhattery one, found in the » 
places. And 3. a yellow ſhattery one, common with 
in Yorkſhire, onſhire, and Derbyſhire; as alſo in man 
other parts of the world. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p- 363 0 

STALACTOCIBDELA, in natural hiſtory, the name, 

genus of ſpars. The word is derived from the 5 

cakarlds, ſtillatitious, or formed by the dropping of Walen 

and xi62ya@-, impure. | 1 

The bodies of this genus are formed by the droppus 

water from the roofs of ſubterranean caverns, and a7 

coarſer kinds of what authors have called falagite. * 

are cryſtallino-terrene ſpars, formed into oblong bodics, 

found hanging from the roofs of caverns and grottos. ih 

Of this genus there are only two known ſpecies n, 

browniſh friable one, common in our ſubterranean © thoſe 

and even on the inſides of new-built ſtone arches, ® bi 


operation . 
It is true, | friable one, found in ſubterranean caverns in ol 


of the New Bridge at Weſtminſter. And 2. 3 ſnow- 4 


Z 


STALK 


T9. 


Germany, and even on modern-built brick arches, as __ 


found on opening the vault under the terrace at 
ore This and the preceding inſtance, give us unqueſti- 
onable evidence of the preſent, and daily formation of theſe 
bodies. Hills Hiſt. of Foll. p. 367. 


MIT. See the article STALAGMOSCIERIA, 
SALA MODIAUGIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 


" venus of ſpars. The word is derived from the Greek ga- 
aeſjubc, a drop, and %&vyn;, pellucid. The bodies of this 
nus are the purer kinds of what authors call falagmite, 
or drop-ſtones. 3 | 
They are ſpars found in form of ſmall balls, each compoſed 
of numerous cruſts, and conſiderably pellucid and cryſtalline. 
Of this genus there are three known ſpecies. 1. A white 
one with numerous thin cruſts, and a ſmooth ſurface, found 
in many parts of Germany, and in England. 2. A greyiſh 
white one with thicker cruſts, and a rougher ſurface, And 
3. a yellow thin- cruſted one with an echinated ſurface. 
Theſe are both found in the ſubterranean caverns of Eng- 
land, and many other places, and the former of them is the 
confetti di Tivoli of the [talians. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 370. 
STALAGMOS, a term uſed by authors to expreſs a diſtilla- 
tion of rheum from the head. | 
STALAGMOSCIERIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of ſpars, The word is derived from the Greek 
Sanaſul;, a drop, and og, opake, and expreſſes an opake 
ſpar, which has received its form from the dropping of 
water. | | 
The bodies of this genus are the coarſer kinds of what are 
called by authors Halagmitæ, and are ſmall round maſſes, 
compoſed of numerous thin cruſts, and of an opake and 
coarſe ſtructure. SIE + ob ; | 
Of this genus we have only two known ſpecies. 1. A ſmall 
browniſh white one with a ſmooth coat, found in Saxony, 
and ſome parts of England. And 2. a ſmall browniſh white 
one with thin cruſts, and a large nucleus. This is found 
in ſmall maſſes in Yorkſhire, and is the ſubſtance of which 
the famous Ketton-ſtone of Rutland is compoſed. Hill's 
Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 373. 3 ay 
Scotland affords a vaſt variety of the /alagmitz. One cave, 
about eight miles diſtant from Aberdeen, on the ſea-fide, 
has its whole roof cruſted over with ftalactitæ, of a foot in 
length, hanging down like the fringe of a bed. 'The floor 
. Alſo is as deep covered with congeries of /talagmite. The 
upper coat, both of theſe and the Halactites, is of a ſea-co- 
lour, but the inner parts are as white as ſal prunellæ. The 
water which drops from theſe is of a very peculiar nature, 
for it is ſo acrimonious, that if it touch the ſkin but ever 
ſo lightly, it makes it ſmart. Near this cave there is an- 
other hollow rock, in which the falafite make a very 
beautiful figure : they are all formed into long and thick co- 
lumns, and ſtand perpendicularly, fo that they repreſent the 
pipes of an organ; when broken, they are all found to be 


hollow within. The rock, and all the ſtone thereabouts, 
is of the limeſtone kind. | 


immediately from the root, and which uſually ſupports the 


leaves, the flowers, and the fruit. 


The term fall is uſed on all occaſions ; but in ſpeaking of 
the graſſes, and gramineous plants, where the word culm is 
uſed in its place, to diſtinguiſh that peculiar Kind of Halt 
which is general to all theſe plants, and is not found in any 


others. See the article PLAnT. 
The terms uſed 


Ln "ae one which runs up undivided from the root to 


Naked flalk, one that has no 1 
leaves. 

2 flalk, one with leaves on it. 

3 moſe flalk, that which ſends out branches. 

_ ſtalk, that which riſes ſtrait up. 

- ons ſtalk, that which is ſlanting. 

— ble ſtalk, that which twiſts round other things. 
*uous ſtalk, that which bends. 

Retlinate ſtalk, that ; 


Procumbent ſtalk, that which lies on the ground. 


reepin arme 6 tt a 
roles > - ſarmentous ſtalk, that which emits roots as it 


Soi be rounded. in ſhape, it is called round; if it 
F 
is ſaid 1 DG waged and furrowed on the ſurface, it 
Protuberances, ſeabrous e ff full of 
— 1 big 1 iry, villoſe; if more 


large, it is — they pread, by diffuſe z if they are very 


which ſtoops towards the ground. 


, * talk di 1 i > | 1 
it divide into 3 r inſtead of ſending out branches, 


ö — pt + by hag a compoſite ſtalk. If theſe 
into two * 22 n is called - dichotomous; if it 
Ae it it part inte u mclütede ns by he term i. 


| 2 | e 
- -- wvPePL, Vor. I, Bn 3.7, 1 


in deſcribing the /alts of plants, are; a 


among botaniſts, that part of a plant which riſes| 


of the ſport 


STA 


All theſe terms are uſed alſo in expreſſing the different ſtates 
of the culm, which having no articulations, is called equal ; 
when ſcaly, ſquammoſe. 


1 


STALK, or ſtalking, among the ſportſmen; a term uſed to 


expreſs the manner of making approaches to their game 
behind ſome animal, or the reſemblance of ſome animal, or 
other object, which may be more familiar, or leſs terrible 
to the creature than the body of 2 man would be. | 
The beſt, of all methods for ſtalting, is by means of à real 
living horſe, trained for the purpoſe. This horſe ſhould be 
choſen of the talleſt and largeſt kind ; no matter how old 
he is, but he muſt be well trained, and ready at command; 
And as there is much art required to the reclaiming a horſe 
that is by nature wild, and apt to be frighted by noiſe and 
fire, as is the caſe when the gun is fired over him, the firſt 
attempt toward the training him muſt be the chaining up his 
head to a tree, and firing the gun ſeveral times very near 
him: at firſt he will be trighted, and kick and caper about, 
but after this has been practiſed many days together, he 
will by degrees become ſo tame, that a gun may be fired 
under his neck without ſtarting, or taking any notice of 
it. | £0 

When he is thus taught to bear the noiſe of a gun, one 
great matter is obtained ; what remains, is the teaching him 
to go in a proper manner, moving gently, and feeding as 
he goes, and to ſtand ſtill and feed when the ſportſman 
would have him : this is only to be done by much practice, 
and by his obſerving the motions and checks given him as 
ſignals on this occaſion, The horſe muſt be always naked 
for this ſport, for the ſight of a ſaddle and bridle on a horſe 
give the birds an alarm, and they will riſe and take wing; 
when they would otherwiſe have ſtood perfectly quiet: he 
muſt therefore only have a little ſlip tied about his lower 
chap, by means of which he may be guided as the ſportſ- 
man ſees occaſion ; and the perſon who uſes him; muſt al- 
ways take care to go juſt upon a level with his ſhoulders, 
and to guide his own feet by his. Some take their aim 
under the ſtalking horſe's belly, but this expoſes them too 
much to the ſight of the birds, who often fly away before 
they can take aim; but the better way is to take the level 


before the creature's. breaſt, where the whole body of the 


man remains as much concealed, as it was before the taking 


the aim. 


The horſe being properly trained, will walk flowly along 
in any ſort of ground, as ſtubble-fields, mooriſh places, or 
the banks of rivers, and will always feed, or pretend to 
feed, as he is directed. The ſportſman is to conceal him- 
ſelf and his gun behind the horſe's fore ſhoulder, bending 
his body low by his fide, and. keeping the whole W of the 
horſe always full between the fowl and himſelf, hen by 
this means the ſportſman is come ſo near to the birds, that 
the gun will reach them with ſtrength to kill, he is never 
to attempt advancing any nearer, that they may not be diſ- 
turbed. Some recommend the ſhooting over the horſe's 
buttocks, and ſome over his neck, but the beſt way is under 
the neck, and before the breaſt ; for by. this means the body 
ſman is covered by the ſhoulder, and his legs 
by the legs of the horſe. It is proper alſo to take out a 
ſpaniel, but he muſt be one that is well trained to the ſport, 


and that will lie fill and cloſe behind his maſter's heels, for 


if he is ſeen, the birds will immediately be gone. When 
the birds are ſhot, the dog will bring them to his maſter, 
and as they often fall in places where a man ' cannot come 


at them, this creature is of very neceſſary ſervice, | 


This is the beſt of all methods of /alking, but as ſuch a 
horſe is difficult to train, and chargeable to keep, and is 


not always to be had, there are many other contrivances - 


introduced to ſupply the place of it; among theſe the prin- 
cipal are the /lalking wheelbarrow, the /talking buſh, and 
the /talking hedge. he firſt of theſe is to be thus con- 


trived: take a wheelbarrow, made on purpoſe of light fir, 


and ſet round about it boughs and buſhes in ſuch a manner, 
that you may fit in it, and not be diſcovered E fowl, 
and drive it along without giving them diſturbance. ' The 


| ſportſman is always to take a ſpaniel well trained to the 


ſport along with him on this occaſion, and when, he knows 


the haunts of the birds, he is to level 1 the boughs 
that are placed about it, and ſend out his 


Pet's” eee . 
The falling buſh is to be contrived. of ſeveral buſhes well 
platted together, with all their leaves on; it is to be 2 
to a ſtake, which is to have an iron point at the end: 


whole is to be of the height of a man, and thickſet with 


boughs all the way, from top to bottom. When the ſportt- 
man ſees his e before him, he is to advance ſlowly with 
this artificial Puſh between him and them; when he is come 


within a proper diſtance, he is to fix the buſh into the 


ground, by running in the iron ſpike; and then to ſhoot 


through the boughs. | "8 3 
The flalting bedge is generally made about nine feet long, 
n it is bo be made of ſmall wands, 
ſo woven together, as to give room by he placing 1 green 
dughs ng them, that it may reſemble a rowin 
hed 11 to be r befor the Fertan, wd, in 
x 3 


* 


paniel for the 
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* the manner of the buſh, it is to be. faſtened down, when | 
near enough for the gun to kill from it. 


from ſeeing a tree or | 
* carried on very ſlowly; and the reſemblance of a real ani- ; 


With tails of hair. For pheaſants, woodcocks, and the like 


— kept to breed. See the articles HoRsE and MARE. 


STAMPS, in metallurgy, a ſort of large peſtles lifted up by 


AY neu Sr + ns ö [ID — 


STANDING part of the ſeat, in a ſhip, that part of it which 


-  TunnuUNCULUS. 
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As birds however are apt to havè ſome apprehenſion of terror 
| hedge move, theſe machines are to be 


mal, as a horſe or cow, are better for the purpoſe : theſe | 
may be made of canvas, ſupported on a flight frame, and | 


fooliſh birds, the common flat figure of a horſe will do; but 
the water fowl are generally much more ſhy, and it is ne- 
ceſſary, for the getting near them; to have the body made 
* hollow, and ſtuffed with hay, or ſome other matter, to keep 
it out. The proper time to uſe theſe engines is either 
early in the morning, or late in the evening; for the ſun- 
| ſhine in the middle of the day very ſoon diſcovers to the 
fol the imperfection of the engine. 
STALKER, in brick-making. See the article Bx1cK.- 
STALKERS, in our old writers, a kind of fiſhing-nets. Stat. 
"37 Rick. 11. cap, 20. © Bow. oe 25 5 
STALLAGE, flallagium, in our old writers, the liberty, or 
right of pitching and erecting ſtalls in fairs or markets, or 
the money paid for the ſame. Kenn. Gloſſ. Terms of Law. 
Blount, Cowel. | 1 | 
STALLION, in the manege, in French etalon, a ſtone-horſe 


STAMINA, (Cycl.) among botaniſts, the male organs of gene- 
"ration in flowers. They conſiſt of two parts, a filament 
and anthera ; though ſometimes the latter ftands alone. The 
filament is a ſlender body, ſupporting a tumid one, which 
is the anthera, on its head or top. The anthera is the great 
male organ of generation, is hollow, and contains in it a 
fine powder, called farina facundans. See GENERATION 
and FARIN AA. | 
STAMINEOUS, (Cycl.) in botany, a term uſed by authors 
for thoſe flowers of plants which have no petals, or flower- 
leaves, but conſiſt only of a number of ſtamina and piſtils 
placed in a cup. This cup is ſometimes miſtaken for a 
Robes, and its leaves thought to be true petals; but they 
remain when the ſtamina are fallen, and become the cap- 
ſules containing the ſeed, which is the true character of a 
cup, not of a flower. Tourn. Inft. p. 501. 
STAMNOS, an urn, or veſſel, for holding water. Some au- 
thors have made it ſignify the bucket-head, as it is called, 


of thoſe alembics which have no worm, but are cooled | 


about the head by this means. 


© water-wheels, and ſerving to beat to powder the ores, and 
refuſe of ores of metals. Rays Engliſh Words, p. 116. 

STANCH, or STAUNCH, a name given by the country peo- 
ple of Northamptonſhire, and ſome other counties, to a 

| ſpecies of foſſil called ſelenites, from its ſuppoſed virtue in 


ſtopping fluxes of blood. APs Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 129. See 


the article PAcHODRCARHOM BIS. | 
STANCHION (Cyc.)—STANncHons, in a ſhip, thoſe pillars, 
which being ſet up pillarwiſe, do ſupport and ſtrengthen the 
waſte trees. f og: 
STAND (Cycl.)—STAND, in commerce, a weight from two 
| 7 5 and a half to three hundred of pitch. Merch. 
ict. =. : 
STANDARD {(Cyc.)—For the Roman ſtandards, ſee the ar- 
ticle SIGNA, x 55 c | . 
STANDEL, in our old writers, denotes a young ſtore oak- 
tree, which in time may make timber; and twelve ſuch 
young trees are to be left ſtanding in every acre of wood, 
at the felling thereof. 35 Hen. VIII. cap. 17. 13 Eliz. 
cap. 25. Blount. 8 f | 
STANDING-cin. See the article Coin. | 
ST ANDING-marriage, in the law of Scotland, is uſed to ex- 
preſs one actually ſubſiſting, though perhaps reducible for 
adultery, or liable to be declared void for impotency, or 
© conſtingency of blood; that is, conſanguinity. Bayie's Crim. 


Law. f 


is made faſt to a ring at the ſhip's quarter. When they 
ſay verbale the ſbeat, they mean, hale upon the ſtanding part; 
but when they ſay hale the ſheat barely, they intend only 
of the running part. | | 
STANDING part of a tackle, aboard a ſhip, is the end of the 
rope where. the block is ſeized or faſtened; as the other, 
Which is haled, is called fall. 
STANDING-ropes, in a ſhip, thoſe ropes which do not run in 
any blocks, but are ſet taught, or let lack, as occaſion 
_ ſerves; as the ſheat-ſtays, back- ſtays, and the like. 
STANNEL, in zoology, an Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 
_ hawk, more commonly known by the names of the keſtrel, 
or the windbover ; and called by Latin authors finnunculus 
and cenchris. Ray's. Ornitholog. p. 50. See the article 


STANNUM, tin. See the article Tin. 
STAPEDIUM, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus to the 
. muſcle of the tapes in the ear, called by others ſtapidi: 


muſculus, und Rapidanus niuſoulu 
abs 472 is rn re 


well denominated from | 


STA 


its head, legs and baſis: The head is placed ur h af 
- flatted neck, the top of it being ſometimes 3 | 


a little hollow. The two legs, taken together, form 2 
arch like that of a ſtirrup, in the concave fide of which is : 
roove, which runs through their whole length ; one of the 
egs is longer, more bent, and a little broader than the 

other. | 2 

The baſis reſembles that of a ſtirrup, both in its oval ſhape, 

and union with the legs, except that it is not perforated 6 

the ſtirrups now are, but. ſolid, like thoſe of the antients 

Round its circumference, next the legs, is a little border. 

which makes that fide of the baſis appear a little hollow: 

the other fide is pretty ſmooth, and one half of the circum. 
ference is ſomething more curve than the other. The ſub. 
jet being in an erect poſture, the ſtapes is to be conſidered 
as lying on. its fide with the head turned downward, near 
the extremity of the leg of the incus; the baſis inward be- 
ing fixed in the feneſtra ovalis, the longeſt leg backwarg, 
the ſhorteſt forward, and both in the ſame place. By thi 
ſituation it is eaſy to know the ſtapes of each ear. IVinſiy; 

5 Wer p. 49. | ; 

STAPHYLE, a word uſed by the old Greek writers, ſome. 
times to-expreſs a Srape3 and ſometimes a diſorder of the 

uvula, which conſiſts in an extenuation of its ſuperior part, 

and a tumor of the inferior, whence it hangs down in the 
ſhape of a grape. The uvula, or gargareon, is alſo thus 
called by ſome writers. | | 

STAPHY LEPARTES, the name of a chirurgical inſtrument, 

in uſe among the antients for elevating the uvula. It is 

mentioned o Paulus Ægineta. | 

STAPHYLINUS, in botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the common daucus ſylveſtris, wild carrot, or bird's neſt, 
Dillen. Cat. Giſſ. 1 50. 

STAPHYLIS, a name given by ſome authors to a ſort of cup 
or boat, made for feeding young children, and contrived 
with a ſpout in form of a grape or nipple. 

STAPHYLODENDRON, the ladder-nut, in botany, the 
name of a genus of trees, the characters of which ar theſe, 
The flower is of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of a 
number of leaves diſpoſed in a circular form. The cup is 
compoſed of one leaf, divided into many ſegments at the 
edge ; and from this ariſes the piſtil, which — becomes 
a membranaceous fruit, inflated in the manner of a bladder, 
and containing hard ſeeds. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 21, 
The ſpecies of ſtaphylodendron, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
fort, are theſe. 1. The common ſtaphylodendron, or bladdrr- 
nut. 2. The trifoliate Virginian ſtaphylodendron, called by 
ſome the bild piſtacia, or the trefoil Virginian piſtacia, Turn. 
Inſt. p. 616. 5 | 

STAPHYLOMA, in ſurgery, the name of a diſtemperature 

of the eye, which is of two kinds: in one the eornea is more 

than uſually protuberant ; and in the other the uvea breaks 
forth, and forms an unſightly tumor on the cornea, either 
from internal cauſes, or from ſome wounding inſtrument 
forced through the coat; in which laſt caſe, the ſight of the 
eye is uſually deſtroyed. | | 
This is a very dangerous diſorder, as it not only deform 
the face, and deſtroys the fight of the eye, but very often 
it induces violent inflammations, het, reftleſneks, ab- 
ſceſſes, and ſometimes a cancer in theſe parts. In the cure 
of this diſorder, the tumor and deformity are to be relicre 
by the application of compreſſes dipped in alum-wate!, b. 
gether with a plate of lead and a bandage, or ſome proper 
inftrument. If the uvea protrudes itſelf through a wound 
the cornea, it ſhould be returned with a probe, and the fi. 
tient muſt be ordered to lie in a ſupine poſture, and the | 
wound muſt conſtantly be dreſſed with the white of an &> 
and a mucilage of quince-ſeeds, till it is healed ; and . 
means the ſight is often reſtored. 
If this diſorder is become inveterate and inflexible to all re 
medies, a needle, armed with a double thread, m 
paſſed through the middle of the tumor, and the two 10 
of the thread are then to be tied on a-knot, firſt on on i 
and then on the other, by which means the tumor bh 
dually wither, and fall off along with the threads; but c * 
method occaſions a continued pain, and from thence 1 
times ariſe inflammations, it is better till to cut 0 
mor with a ſcalpel, or ſciſſors. Heiſter's Surgery, p. Py, 

STAPIDACEUS muſculus, in anatomy, a name gien 
verney, Douglaſs, and many others, to the muſcle 10 U 
ſtapes of the ear, called by others ſtapedis muſculus, 
Albinus ſtapedium. See the article EAR. Altar 

STAR (Gel.) Mr. Flamſtead had obſerved different the fer 
of the pole-/tar from the pole at different times of — 1500 

and theſe obſervations were, through miſtake, 1 ju 

by ſome as a proof of the annual parallax of the pole 
the whole, Mr. Flamſtead concluded that the chan i 

was 35 4 or 45 nearer the pole in , 
ay or July. . ; 

Dr. had alſo communicated feveral obſervant, 

the apparent motions of the fixed ſtars z and 3 u f ye 

matter of great importance in nomy, ol” 


to a ſtirrup; it is divided by anatomiſts into 
1 


learned were deſirou of verifying and confirming bi 
vations. An inſtrument was accordingly conti 4 
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always appear in the ſame place, but that its diſtance from 


to 21 or 22 ſeconds. Similar obſervations were made on 


1 to the latitude of the ſtar. This motion was 


zarrum, in our old writers. All the deeds, obligations. 
99 the Jews, were called ſtars, and writ for the moſt 


the Plea Rolls, Paſch. 9 Edw. I. Blount. 


STAR of the earth, in botany, the. name of a plant famous for 


nature and virtues ſeems to be this: King James ſent to the 


| ed, but at length Mr. Ray found it to be the /e/amaiges fe 


Count having been given before of its having ſuch virtues. 


ſtar of the earth in the cure of this bite, and the plant he 


6 roe Graham, and executed with ſurpriſing exactneſs. 
W this inſtrument the ſtar , in.the conſtellation Draco, 


| tly obſerved b Meſlrs. Molyneux, Bradley, and 
20 1 The 5a 1725; 17263 and the obſervations 

ere afterwards repeated by Mr. Bradley, with. an inſtru- 
dare, contrived by the ſame ingenious perſon, Mr. Graham, 


and fo exact, that it might be depended on to half a ſecond. | 


The reſult of theſe obſervations was, chet the ſtar did not 


ith varied, and that the difference of the apparent 
the ved Themis, the third ſatellite of Jupiter, amounted 


other ſtars, and 2 like apparent motion was found in them, 


no means ſuch as was to have been expected, as the effect 
ok a parallax; and it was ſome time before any way could 
be found of accounting for this new phænomenon. At 
length Mr. Bradley reſolved all its variety, in a ſatisfactory 
manner, by the motion of light and the motion of the earth 
compounded together. See LIGHT, _ 


art in Hebrew alone, or in Hebrew and Latin; one of 
which yet remains in the Treaſury of the Exchequer, written 
in Hebrew without points, the ſubſtance whereof is expreſſed 
in Latin juft under it, like an Engliſh condition under a 
Latin obligation : this bears date in the reign of King John ; 
and many ſtars, as well of grant and releaſe, as obligatory, 
and by way of mortgage, are pleaded and recited at large in 


The word ſtar is a contraction from the Hebrew ſchetar, a 
deed or contract, 5 


its virtues in curing the bite of a mad-dog: but unhappily 
there has been a very great miſunderſtanding among authors 
about the plant properly 8 5 by this name; ſome calling 
by it the coronopus, or buckſhorn-plantain, an herb common 
every where, and others a ſpecies of lychnis, or catch-fly, 
which is a very ſcarce plant. The original account of its 


Royal Society a dried ſpecimen of a plant, which had been 
ſent to him as the plant with which his dogs had been cured 
when bitten by a mad-dog, and the name, by which this 
was called, was for of the earth. _ | 3 

The plant was fo ill dried, that it was not eaſily diſtinguiſh- 


lamanticum magnum. It does not ſeem, however, clear, that 
this was the plant vulgarly known by that name, but rather 
that it was gathered by ſome ignorant perſon ; neither the 
name ſtar of the earth at all agreeing with it, nor any ac- 


Dr. Grey, in his Compleat Farrier, greatly recommends the 


means is plainly the coronopus, or buckſhorn-plantane: and, 
upon the whole, it ſeems that this laſt mentioned is the plant 
properly called by. this name, as its virtues have always been 
celebrated even in this caſe, and its leaves always are diſpoſed 
on the earth in the form of the rays of a Fe It .is to 
be added to this, that the Counteſs of Suffolk's powder, ſo 
famous in many places for this terrible diſeaſe, and by which 
ſeveral perſons have been known to be cured, 1s principally 
compoſed of this plant. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 450. p. 455. 
STAR-fiſb, There are many ſpecies of the fer „and thoſe 
extremely different one from another : they have different 
numbers of rays, but the moſt common kind has five. Their 
upper ſurface, or that to which the legs are not faſtened, is 


once with a firm and hard ſkin, which is full of little 
| OT a 2 2 | 
that of the ſhel arder matter, approaching to the nature of 


Fang s of the echini marini, and the like. This ſkin is 
| af er colours in the different ſpecies; moſt uſually it is 
| » 'ometimes it is green, in ſome blue, and in others yel- 


low, and of all the degrees of theſe colours, or the mixtures 


t may be produced from : 
Extend to Pos =. ſur noon hams, - ut 


ee l rface, that is covered all over with 
J S 1 with points, like the eminences of the upper ſide, 
* onger; theſe are all either whitiſh, or yellowiſh. In. 


by center of the fi there may be ſeen a mouth or ſucker, |- 


— which the creature draws. its nouriſhment from 
8 2 which it feeds. There are five teeth placed 
4 x 3 or perhaps they may be more properly 

| Holds 8 forceps; by means of which it ſeizes and 
e — While the ſucker does its office, in 
1 k - Juices; and probably it is by means of 
- the fiſh in 17 pen. the bivalve ſhells, when they feed on 


| Every ray of the ; furniſhed wit | 
2 Gy '/tar-fiſh is furniſhed with f. ] 
| number of legs, 4 — cover the whole Gece: the * 


t the each of which. contains about 74 f. 
| AY OY 304, and conſequently — f 7 
All this gy ws js, no leſs than 1520 legs. With 


umerous train of leo 1 a 
but | however, the animal mov 
| they fares he ; no inlet are fo ſo and feeble, — 
braking they are only a for 4155 wok, more my 


common 


and tear them as much 


1 


$TA x 
garden-ſnails, but they ſerye the animal to wa! (ih, and 
are therefore called legs. It is not only in their is that 
they reſemble the horns of ſnails, but their fig s alſc 


perfectly like them, ſo as that the compariſon gi A ſuffi- 


cient deſcription of them, They are capable of be g con- 
tracted or ſhortened alſo, in the ſame manner wind the 
horns of ſnails, and it is only in the time of the creat g 
moving that they are ſeen of their full length; at G -» 


times no part of them is ſeen but the extremity of eacu, 


which is formed like a ſort of button, being ſomewhat larger 
than the reſt of the horn. If one of the rays of this % 
be turned the lower part upwards, and attentively viewed; 
the mechaniſm by which it extends its legs will be eaſily © | 
underſtood. If the ray be cut tranſverſely in two, it is found © 
compoſed of two bodies, divided from one another by a a 


cartilaginous hard ſubſtance, This body ſeems compoſed 


of a vaſt number of vertebræ, and along it there run a 
great number of ſpherical, or oblong tubercles, very bright by 


and tranſparent. There are four ranges of theſe, on each 
ſide two; they are formed of a fine thin tranſparent mem- 
brane, filled with a perfectly clear and pellucid fluid, like 
water. It is not difficult to conceive, that theſe little blad- 
ders ſerve to the lengthening and contracting of the legs of 
the animal; it is ſoon perceived that they are. of the ſame 
number with the legs, and are ranged in the ſame order; ſo 
that each bladder correſponds to one jeg: but the whole is 


perfectly explained, when on preſſing one of theſe bladders 


the liquor is ſeen to flow out of it into the leg which it 
belongs to, and that the leg is extended and lengthened by 
this means; and that when this preſſure is taken off, the 
fluid runs back again of itſelf from the leg to the bladder, 
and that on this the leg gradually ſhortens again: there is; 
therefore, nothing more neceſſary for the lengthening and 
contracting of the legs, than that the animal ſhould have a 
power of preſſing theſs bladders ; that would always perform 
the firſt motion, and the mere ceaſing to preſs them would 
perform 'the other. 3 


When the under part of the rays is viewed, and the creature 


in motion, it is ſeen that the legs are elongated, and again 


contracted, merely by the ingreſs and egreſs of a fluid; and 


that the creature does not uſe all the legs of the ſame ray to 


walk with, but ſometimes one part of them, and ſometimes 
another, and this with great irregularity. They ſeize on 
any part of the rock, in the creature's moving, in an acute 
angle, and in conſequence, when they ſet themſelves ſtrait 
upright again the body of the hſh, muſt be ſo far pulled for- 
ward, as is the ſpace of that angle from the perpendicular. 


They march with equal eaſe when thus inverted, and when 


in their natural poſition, and as well on fand as ftones, and 
if in the dry, or if covered with water; but in all caſes 
they move very ſlowly. 1 


If a flar-fiſh is taken up when full of water, it throws it 


out at different parts of its body by a vaſt number of little, 
and almoſt imperceptible apertures, in ſo many ſmall ſtreams 
or threads; and when it has diſcharged thus all that it will 


naturally, it may be made to throw out more by prefling 


or ſqueezing the rays, and by this means the pipe, by which 


it is thrown out, may be forced out of the body, and is 


then ſeen to be white, and of a triangular, not round figure. 
Theſe are diſpoſed in great numbers over the rays. em. 


The amazing property of reproducing the eſſential parts, 
when loſt, is not confined to the polype, and ſome few 


others of the inſect world, but is extended to the ſtar-f/h, 
and to the urtice marine of various kinds, and probably to 


many others, in which we at preſent have no expectation of 


finding it. Mr. Reaumur, on the diſcovery of this pre- 


perty in the polype, obſerved theſe other animals, as they 


lay on the ſhores of Poictou, and other places, ang often 


found that ſpecies of ftar-fiſb, which is very eee «Ig 


known, and which has naturally five rays or arms, wi 


only three or four, one or two being wanting ; and on tak- | 


ing up and examining theſe mutilated ones, nature was al- 


ways found reproducing the limb that was wanting; and on 
cutting and breaking other ſtar-fjſþ into eee m it was 


but a very little while before the broken parts cicatriſed, 
and every part remained alive; and by the appearances of 


things there remained no doubt, but that theſe living pieces 
will all, in time, reproduce their wanting parts bY, 


Mr. Reaumur could not ſtay long enough on the ſpot to 
ſee this, but Mr. de Villars, on the coaſt of Rochelle, faw 


the whole proceſs very frequently in the urticæ marinz, 


which he cut to pieces on purpoſe: for the experiment,” and 
which always reproduced the parts he had cut off; and the 

2 — of the coaſts, where Mr. Reaumur was 
in company with Mr. Juſſieu, ſeeing them making their 
experiments on the ſtar-fiſhes, appeared to be well acquaint- 
ed with their nature, and told them that they might cut 
inch as pleaſed, but they would not 
be able to kill them: fo familiarly was this piece of natural 
hiſtory known among theſe le, though unknown to 
thoſe who had employed their lives in the ſearches after ſuch 


Mr. 
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| land animals. 

„e iments was the earth-worm 3 and on cutting theſe 
de tures aſunder, though many of the pieces dtied, yet he 
the pleaſure of ſeeing ſome ſucceed ſo perfectly, that 


e tail part, which wanted not only the head, but alſo the 
organs of generation of both ſexes which in theſe animals 


72 


Fare always both contained in the ſame individual) has been 
ſeen to reproduce both theſe grgans and the head, and be-J ally : 

come as perfect a worm as the Whole was.” Philoſ. Tranſ.] the caſe, but in ſome they are larger at one end, and in 
Ns 464. Append. i ee e door 901 | 

© BTaR-gazer, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of the ura- 


noſcopus. See the article UR ANxoscopuvs. 


S8.xrAR- bot, the common name of a gelatinous ſubſtance often] 
found lying on the ſurface of the earth, and called by ſome 
CE 's Sp ſtar-jelly, and ſtar- e eln „ daun ans 
I. e vulgar have been always of opinion, that this was 
produced from that meteor which they call a Fulling-ſtar;! 
+ }- others have imagined it a vegetable ſubſtance, and-ſuppoſed|. 
At grew out of the earth: neither of theſe however appear, 
upon a Cloſe examination, to be the caſe, but that it is really 
+ - - the half:digeſted food of herons, bitterns, crows, fea-mews, 
and coddy-moddies, principally when they have fed upon 
Ls frogs or earth-worms. cg! 7 2 bald nd r. | 
The heads of frogs have been found whole in maſſes of this 
matter, as have alſo parts of worms; and theſe birds, when] 
ſhot, have been found, when dying, to diſgorge aſubſtance| 
of the ſame kind. mal Ef) e eee £23 
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It is a gelatinous ſubſtance, reſembling a thick mucilage of 
gum tragacanth, and is cold to the touch. There are often 
b ee art org clots; 


yd like grumous blood, in it. 
- It ſtinks like putrid fleſh when kept, and is principally found 
in miſty mornings, and in wet weather. in autumn, winter, 
and ſpring. - Mareton's Northampt. p. 353. 


e eee 
Mr. Boyle ſays, he has ſeen this jelly reſolved by digeſtion 


only into a permanent liquor; and that a a of his 


acquaintance extolled it as a ſpecific, outward 
wens. Works Abr. Vol. T. p. 31ö0. 


STAR-ſtone, Aſteria, in natural hiſtory, the name of a kind of 
extraneous foſſil, of a very regular figure and ſtructure, and | 
approaching very much to the nature of the entrochi, having 


tze ſame ſubſtance and inner ſtructure, and being much of 


the ſame ſize, though different in form: and as thoſe foffils | 


have fragments of ſnelly bodies, to which they are ſome- 
times found affixed, and appendages like branches, or the 
rudiments of ſuch, growing from them, ſo theſe have both 
the one and the other; the firſt called aſteropodia, and the 
others the appendiculæ, or wires of the gſler ice. 
The aſteropodia, in ſubſtance and inner ſtructure, agree per- 
fectly with the ſhells of the echinitæ, found in our chalk- 
pits, and with the aſteriæ and entrochi; theſe bodies being 
all compoſed of obliquely- arranged plates of a tabulated ſpar : 
they are uſually compoſed. of ſeveral joints, but they are 
only very imperfect fragments of the body of the animal the 
ee once been a part of; the ſeveral parts of which 
they are compoſed are all convex on one fide,” and concave 
on the other, but they are of very different ſhapes, being 
. ſometimes roundiſh, ſometimes oblong, often quadrangular, 
and not unfrequently of different numbers of angles. They 
have frequently two, ſometimes more ridges running acroſs 
them, and ſometimes they have tubercles, or ſmall protube- 
rances, ſtanding either on their upper or under fide: they 


are ſometimes found ſingle, but more frequently compound, 


or. arranged into ſmaller or larger parcels, being placed one 


over another in the manner of the tiles of a houſe, and | 


ſeem truly to have been originally part of an imbricated 
ſhell, or cruſt of ſome yet unknown ſpecies of ſea-fiſh. 


They are in theſe compound maſſes even very evidently frag- | 


ments, and are uſually of irregularly broken figures, though 
| ſometimes they reſemble, in ſome degree, parts of the rays 
of one or other of the kinds of ſtar-fiſh. They are uſu- 
ally found looſe from the aſteriæ, though lying among 


them; but ſometimes the aſteriæ are regularly fixed on them, | 


juſt as the entrochi on the modioli, and are plainly ſeen to 


* 


have originally grown out of them. 


The encrinos of authors is one kind of ate nude; and] 
has been affirmed by ſome perfectly to agree in figure with a 
ray of the magellanic ſtar-fiſh. This is, however, ſeldom | 


found in ſuch a compound ſtate; it uſually is met with in 
. fingle joints, and then is what authors call the aſteropodium 
minus, or ſmall aſteropodium. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 653. 
od N. lebe of 2 _ bluiſh grey, or aſh colour ; 
. . Jon they are whiti ſometi though mor 
: —_— or reddiſn. K 2 bl. 
Havin 


in the account of the aſterie themſelves, which are to be 


treated of merely as branches of them; though, from their 


being much more frequent than theſe their baſes, they arc 
much more familiarly known, and uſually more regarded. 
The aſteriæ are ſhort, and commonly ſomewhat crogked an- 


gular on. compoſed of ſeveral joints, each reſembling| 


The aſteriæ may 


— — 


2 5 


They are uſually found bedded in the ſtrata of clay, though 
not unequenty in thoſe of a lax ſort of quarry- ſtone, and 
ſometimes in a 


f arder, but that leſs frequently. They uſu- 
ally have ſea-ſhells, and other marine remains, lying about 
them; and ſometimes theſe ſhells adhere to the aſteriæ, ard 


when ſeparated from them do no injury to the afteriz, but 


themſelves ſhew a mark of the figure of the body, or pat 
of 'the column, when a part has been always wanting in the 
ſhell. Had theſe ſhells been ſtuck into the bodies of the aſte- 
riæ, it would have been a proof that theſe ſhells were the 
bodies firſt formed, and that the matter of the aſteriæ had 
been formed, or had gathered about them afterwards ; but 


as it is, we have by it abundant proof on the other ſide of 


the queſtion, and may plainly diſcover that theſe aſterie are 


really of marine origin; and that however they may be al. 


tered in their matter or ſtructure, ſince they were depoſited 
in the earth, yet that they were really exiſting in this their 
proper form in thoſe ſeas, when the ſhells that are found 
adhering to them acquired their growth. 5 

From the columns of the e there are ſometimes pro- 


pagated certain ſmall branches, like thoſe of the entrochi; 


theſe are called by authors appendiculæ aſteriarum, or the 
wires of the aſterisg,  - 5 : 

They are compoſed of ſeveral ſhort .cylindric joints, wit 
obliquely-truncated ends, and each hollowed to the middle, 
where there ſtands a ſmall tubercle, Theſe branches at 
ſometimes two inches long, and the largeſt or thickeſt joint 
always adheres to the aſteria, all the ſucceeding ones grou- 


ing ſmaller, and the branch taperer toward the end. lu 


their natural ſituation on the aſteria, they ſtand in regular 


circles at different diſtances, one above another: there i 
always one wire in each of the ſulci, or channels of tit 
body, and theſe ftand evenly againſt one another. 
Thefe wires, or appendiculæ, are very ſeldom, howev® 
found in this their native ſtate, or fixed to the bodies of! 
aſteriæ; they are commonly found broken off, and hinz 
looſe among them, and the rudiments only of them remain 
ing on the aſteriæ, and very rarely even theſe, The wies 
themſelves are more frequently found wholly ſeparate fron 
them, and either in fragments of different lengths, ol ® 
ſingle joints, immerſed in ſtone, or lying among the 
of clay. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 654. 
The afteria is alſo denominated aſtrites, aſtroites, aftrobulus 
and 382 by Geſner ſphragis aſteros, figillum telle, u 
Engliſh the ſtarry-ſtone. | e 1 
reduced to two kinds; the firſt, tho 
whoſe whole bodies make the form of a ſtar ; the ſec 
thoſe which in the whole are irregular, but which are 200m 
ed, as it were, with conſtellations in the parts. 


Dr. Lifter, for diſtinction's fake, only gives the name aſteri 


to the former fort, diſtinguiſhing the latter b the appel 
tion of aſtroiterx; the other naturaliſts generally uſe the two 


indiſcriminately *. The aſteria, ſpoken of by the antients 


appears to be this latter kind 5.—[Þ> Plott, Nat. Hiſt. Or 


: YE. FLO T2 . fordſh. cap. 5. ſect. 16. ſeq. 5 Mercat. Metalloth. art. 4 
thus far deſcribed the aſteropodia, which ſeem pro- f . ee eee 
perly the haſes of the aſteria, we:ſhall be more intelligible 


Some antient writers indeed ſpeak of another more _ 
dinary ſpecies of aſteria, or afterites, which the ſuns ©, 
would ſet on fire, and which on that account came in 
for the compoſition of philtres for kindling  Jove- | 


Dic. Crit. in voc. Eſope, n. (A): 
The quality of moving in vin 


» As if animated, js ſexe 
ut is ſignal in we ms 


vites, 


ä 


but in two or three knit together. Plott, Nat. Hiſt, Oxfordſh. 


ST AR-wort, after, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


der of ſemifloſcules: theſe all ſtand on the embryo ſeeds, 


blue Attic ſtar-wor?. 


of 13 They grow beſt in the ſhade. But the lower 


up and tranſplanted every other year, which wi | 
N ed every other which will make them 
= 2 much fairer Dede iller's Gard, Dict. | 


STAR of Bethlehem. 8 

8 Wo. i cs oh „ AL TI” | 

TAS wha HAXAT, a name uſed by ſome. of the old writers | 

8 17 fauces. = 27 reſtrains Huxions upon the eyes, noſe, 
RT PALLET Yrs (tHe wget nie oY 7 

| Kü So in the manege. A horſe, is faid to be ſtarting, | 


STARVIN 


MP, Supp, ol. II. 3558 2g0z and ĩt is reported 


81 A 


The bormer muſt be broken in ſmall pieces before it will. 


move; but the latter will move, not only in a whole joint, 


ſect. 26, ſeq. 


gers of which are theſe. The flower is of the ra- 
42585 1 Its diſk is compoſed of floſcules, and its bor- 


contained in one common ſquammoſe cup. The 
N finally ripen into ſeeds, which are winged with 
down, and fixed to the thalamus of the flower. 
The ſpecies of aſter, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe. 1. The common blue Attic ſtar-wort. 2. The Attic 
aſter with white flowers. 3. The round-leaved hairy Au- 
25 ſtar-wort with large blue flowers. 4. The long-leaved 


mountain ſtar-wort with large blue flowers. 5. The putple- | 


flowere ine aſter. 6. The blue: flowered dwarf moun- 
= ee Abe blue-flowered Alpine Attic ſtar-wwort. 
8. The purple tripolium-flowered aſter. 9. The broader- 
leaved aſter with e rig 8 The I e 

— d aſter, called the blue fleabane. 11. I he grea 
e 12. The lefler blue Attic AS. 
called the blue Alpine fleabane. 13. The blue-flowered wil- 
Jow-leaved ſea ſtar-wort, called tripolium. 14. The leſſer 
tripolium. 15. The ſmall white-flowered tripolium., 16, The 
early Pyrenean aſter with large blue flowers, 17. The au- 
tumnal Pyrenean aſter with ſmaller blue flowers. 18. The 


broad-leaved American aſter with pale blue umbellated | 


flowers. 19. The tall hairy New-England aſter with very 
large violet-purple flowers. 20. The: late- flowering hairy 
willow-leaved American aſter with blue flowers. 21. The 
tall-branched, wild daiſy-leaved, late-flowering aſter. 22. The 
branched late-flowering purple aſter. 23. The broad-leaved 
paniculated aſter with deep violet-coloured flowers. 24. The 
blue-flowered hyſſop-leaved branched African aſter. 25. The 
white-flowered branched hyſſop-leaved African aſter. 26. 
The annual Canada branched aſter, called by ſome the 
branched daiſy. 27. The African aſter with helichryſum 
leaves. 28. The hairy yellow mountain aſter atticus with 
very large flowers. 29. The ſmooth mountain aſter with 
large yellow flowers. 30. The yellow-flowered aſter with 
ſweet-ſcented roots. 31. The fleabane-leaved autumnal mea- 
dow aſter, commonly called the middle fleabane. 32. The 


meadow Alpine aſter with gold-yellow flowers. 33. The 


yellow-flowered woolly Dutch aſter. 34. The very hairy 
and woolly Alpine aſter. 35. The hairy mullein-leaved 


+ wank 36. The rock ſtar-wort with viſcous, hairy, and] 


rong-ſcented leaves. 37. The long-leaved mountain yellow 
aſter. 38. The yellow marſh aſter with long woolly leaves. 
9. The ſea aſter with a thick cylindric, and three-pointed 
af, 40. The yellow jagged-leaved marſh aſter, called the 
Jagged-leaved marſh fleabane. 4.1. The marſh aſter with ſmall 
2 flowers. 42. The yellow-flowered tuberous-rooted 
ea aſter, called ſea-fleabane. 43. The mountain willow- 
leaved aſter with 8 flowers. 44. The yellow ſweet- 
ſcented fleabane like aſter. 45. The flcabane-leaved yellow 
Alpine aſter, 46. The mullein-leaved aſter with yellow 


flowers. 47. The primroſe-leaved American after with yel-|* 


low flowers, and a thick large cup. 48. The American 

primroſe - leaved after with a ſingle purple flower. 49. The 

ſhrubby 8 ficechas-leaved American aſter with umbel- 

lated yellow flowers, 50. The American after with large 

ra leaves, hairy underneath. 51. The yellow-flowered 

icechas-leaved Ethiopian aſter. 52. The Fan » com- 
I. 


monly called elecampane. Tourn, Inſt. P- 4 


All-the ſpecies of this plant are propagated by parting their 


wy early in ſpring, and they will grow in almoſt any foil 
g ur and the larger ſorts encreaſe ſo faſt, that if not 
Prevented, they will in a little time over-run a large ſpace 


do not run ſo much at the root, but ſhould be taken 


| _ £44146 . 
n STAR-wort, See the article As r ER Atticus. 


See the article ORNITHOGALUM. 


N that takes every object he ſees to be 


tar u it is; upon which he ſtops, flies out, and 
_ 3 to one ſide, inſomuch 45 the rider can't 
fault 18 er un ; 44 | 
horſes alſo as ee ay to geldings than ſtone-horſes. Such 
thoſe that hay ve bad eyes are moſt ſubje& to it, as well as 
airing ; but hege den kept à long time in a fable without 
a ſkittiſh borſe, falt ard alily cured of it. When you have 
e him A I beat him in his conſternation, but 
crow that alarms binn ty, and with ſoft means, to the ſcare- 
ance. = >: fill he recovers. it, and gains affur- 


LN 42th, 4 kind of puniſhment uſed 


— 


the place where the object is. This | 


| 


at this day ſtarved to death for adultery, 


the humors. | 
STATELY, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to be ſtately, that 
goes with a proud, ftrutting gate. | | 
STATER, the name of a weight among the antients, equal 
to four drachms. 1 £ | 
STATHEUSIS, a word uſed by the old writers to expreſs 
the torrefaction, or roaſting of ſome medicines before a ſlow 
fire, as is done frequently at preſent with rhubarb, &c. 
STATICAL, (Cycl.) is ſometimes applied in a peculiar ſenſe to 
the experiments made as to the quantity of perſpiration, and 
other excretions of the human body, | | 
We have a very particular account of ſome experiments of 
this kind in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 470, made 
by Dr. John Lining of Charles-Town, in South-Carolina. 
STATICAL hygroſcope. See the article HYGRoOSCOPE: 


the characters of which are theſe. The flowers are collect- 
ed into a head of a ſort of. globular form, which is ſur- 
rounded by a common ſcaly cup. The head is compoſed 
of a number of caryophylleous flowers, compoſed of ſeveral 
petals, and each ariſing from its own proper tubular cup. 
The piſtil arifes alſo from the ſame cup, and finally becomes 
an oblong fruit, covered by the cup. 55 = 
The ſpecies of ſtatice, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe, 1. The larger ſtatice, thrift, or ſea Fuly flower. 2. The 
ſmaller ſtatice. 3. The large white-flowered Alpine ſtatice. 
4. The ſmalleſt mountain ſtatice. 5. The Portugal ſtatice 
with ſcorzonera leaves. 6, The large ſhrubby Portugal ſea 
ſtatice with great flowers. 7. The great Portugal /tatice 


with capillaceous leaves. And 9g. the low ſea — with 
rigid capillaceous leaves. Tourn. Inſt. p. 340, ſeq. | 
STATICULA, among the Romans, thoſe little figures with 
which it was uſual to adorn their drinking-cups, called ſeyphi. 
Pitiſc. in voc. 5 | JEN 
STATICULI, among the Romans, a kind of dancing pan- 
tomimes. Pitiſc. in voc. See PANTOMIME, | 
STATION (Cycl.)—We have a method of meaſuring diſtances 
at one ſtation, in the Philoſophical Tranfactions, Ns „ by 
means of a teleſcope. But the practice of this method does 
not anſwer to the theory. 3 
STATION, ſtatio, rao, in the antient muſic, was ſometimes 
uſed for any fixed pitch, or degree of ſound; whether pro- 
duced by intention or remiſſion. Vid. Wallis, Append. ad 
Ptolem. Harmon. p. 154. | 
STATION-line, in ſurveying. 
VEYING, Cycl. S IS 
STATIONARY (Cycd.)—STATIONARY fevers, a term uſed 
by Sydenham to expreſs a peculiar kind of fever, adapted, 
and owing to ſome general conſtitution of the air and ſea- 
ſons. There are certain general conſtitutions of years, 
which owe their origin neither to heat, cold, dryneſs, nor 
moiſture, but rather depend upon a certain ſecret, and in- 
explicable alteration in the bowels of the earth, whence the 
air becomes impregnated with ſuch kinds of effluvia, as ſub- 
je& the human body to peculiar diſtempers, ſo long as that 
kind of conſtitution prevails, which after a certain courſe 
of years declines, and gives way to another. Each of theſe 
general conſtitutions is attended with its own proper and 
peculiar kind of fever, which never appears in any, other; 
and this is thence called a ſtationary feuern. 
STATIVA, among the Romans, a ſtanding camp kept for 
the defence of the frontiers of the empire. Theſe camps 


. 


ve riſe to a great many towns, which took their names 
—.— the legion ſtationed there. Pitiſc. in voce. 
STATORES, among the Romans, made a part of the empe- 
ror's life-guard. Bij. r 
STATUARY (Cycl.)—STATUARY marble, among our arti- 
ficers, the name of the ſofter white marble uſually wrought 
N Wi the ſame with the Parian marble of the antients. 
STATUTE ak Wiſs king's royal aſſent to a bill by his 
letters patent under his great ſeal, and ſigned with his hand, 
and declared and notified in his abſence to the lords ſpiritual 


the high houſe; is as effectual as if 
Stat VAIL cap. 21... i torn 3d ago 
_ Statutes were antiently proclaimed by the ſheriff, but upon 
the invention of printing, this method was: diſcontinued. 


king was preſent, 


%% 2 oe et 0 
STATUTE-ſefſions, in law, a meeting in every hundred of con- 
vants, and the debating of differences between the maſters 
any * ſervants, rating of ſervants wages, c. x Eliz. cap. 4. 
1 | 14 GAESHS 35 495-345 » Þ 
STATUTO mercatoris, a writ for the. impriſoni him that 
has forfeited a ſtatuie merchant bond, until the debt is ſatis- 


\ Taver- 


* 11 


* 
oy 


F 
| wy Fas > : 4.4 * + > * 


fed: and of theſe writs there is one againſt Jay-perſons, and 
another againſt perſons eccleſiaſtical. Rep Ong 146, 148. 
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STASIS, a word uſed by phyſicians to expreſs a ſtagnation of 


| fables and houſholders, by cuſtom, fot the ordering of ſer- 


nieer, that the chief ladies in the kingdom of Tunquin are 


STATICE, thrift, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, | 


with capillaceous leaves. 8. The ſmalleſt Portugal /tatice 


on 


and temporal, and to the commons, N together in 


Every body is obliged to take notice of an Act of Parliament 


Bratvro ſtapulæ, x 


8 T k 


writ that lies to take the body to priſon, | 
of one who hath for- 
feited the bond called ſtatute ſtaple. Reg. Orig. 151. Blount, 
Cowel. e | 7 

STATUTUM a laborariis, an antient writ for the apprehend- 
ing ſuch labourers as refuſe to work according to the ſtatute. 


- 


and ſeize upon the lands and goods 


Reg. Judic. 27. 
STAVESAC 
PHISAGRIA. 
Staveſacre grows in Provence, Languedoc, and many other 
parts of Europe, The leaves are large and finger'd, the 
flower blue, and ſomewhat like that of the larkſpur. The 
ſeed, which is the only part of the plant uſed in medicine, is 
of a duſky brown, and ver rough on the outſide, and of a 
pale yellow within, and of a bitter, diſagreeable, and very 
acrid taſte. The ſeed ſhould be choſen new, clean, and 
plump. Taken inwardly they are a violent purge and vo- 
mit, in a very ſmall doſe, and are never preſcribed ; but 
\ - outwardly they have always been famous for deſtroying lice 
in children's heads. Some take it into their mouths alſo for 
the tooth-ach, and others have ventured to uſe gargariſms 
of it to cure phlegm, and as an errhine, ſnuffing it up the 
noſtrils. It is alſo commended for the cleanſing old ulcers. 
Lemerys Dict. de Drog. . 
The chief uſe of ſtaveſacre, as a medicine, is 
vermin in children's heads: to this end it is powdered and 
mixed with cocculus indicus, and ſeldom fails of ſucceſs. It 
y a violent purgative, and therefore ſeldom uſed at pre- 
ent. 6 
STAUROPHORI, Eravgo$ogo:, in church-hiſtory, certain ec- 
cleſiaſtics, whoſe buſineſs it was to carry the croſs in pro- 
ceſſions. Heym. Lex. in voc. 
The word is compounded of ravge, a croſs, and @egu, I 


” Car 5 . a 
ST AUROPHYLAX, Ereveopunet, in church-hiſtory, a dig- 
' nified officer in the church of Conſtantinople, to whoſe care 
the keeping of the croſs, found by Helena, was committed. 
Hof. Lex. univ. in voc. : "+ | 
= word is derived from gavgos, a croſs, and Qrnagow, I 


STAXIS, a word uſed by the antient phyſicians to expreſs a 
diſtillation of blood in'drops from the noſe. 


Blount, Cowel. 


A. ſtaxis, in the doctrine of criſes, is juſtly condemned as 


| indicating a weakneſs and deca of ſtrength in nature; where- 
as, on the contrary, free and copious diſcharges of blood 
from the noſe are e good indications, and often make 
happy criſes. e FR 5 
STAY (Cycl.)—STay, in the manege. To ftay, or ſuſtain 
our horſe, is to hold the bridle firm and high. We like- 
. wiſe ſtay or ſuſtain a horſe with the in-leg, or in-heel, when 
he makes his croupe go before his ſhoulders upon volts : as 
alſo when we hinder him to traverſe, and ride him equally, 
keeping him always ſubject, ſo that his croupe can't ſlip out, 
and he can't loſe either his cadence, or his ground, but 
marks all his times equal. 
STEAMS. Subterranean p. often affect the ſurface of the 
earth in a very remarkable 
vegetation more than any thing elſe. The ſurface of ſome 
ground is ſo hollow and light, and ſo ſwoln by a warm and 


, . continually working ferment, that it muſt needs ſend up a 


warming ſteam; and that it does ſo, even in the coldeſt 
weather, is evident from the immediate melting of the ſnow 
tat falls on it: nay, in many places, the effect of this ſteam 


is ſo great, that it melts the ſnow before it reaches the | 


ground, fo that it falls on it in form of rain. 8 
Y | ove ſtones alſo, and ſome waters, impregnate the earth by 
their innate warmth, ſending up a_ continual ſucceſſion of 
warm effluvia from all parts of their ſurfaces; and other 
ſtones have exactly a contrary effect, rendering the places 
. where they lie barren and cold. Streams of water, Which 
have in their ſubterranean coutſe run through beds of lime- 
- None, mar}, or. chalk, are always enriched, and warmed b 
the ſteams bo from thoſe ſubſtances, and mixing wit 
them as they paſs, and conſequently theſe waters enrich the 
ground wherever they run; and, on the contrary, ſome 
received in their channels from the veins of pytites, or beds 
of metalline ores. It is even reported, that the very ſub- 
. ſtances of metals and minerals are thus raiſed in ſteams, and 
that the 
© we are told, that in Italy crude quickſilyer is found in the 
; rs and at the roots of mak, and that in Moravia, 
_ Hungary, and Peru, the ſubſta1 
in the bodies of plants, particul 
__ Miſcellanea Curiofa of Leipſiek ſpeak of wonderful appear- 
_ "ances of gold in the form of plants, which, if true, muſt be 
'+ owing to that metal's having 
ried into the veſſels of the plants in 


do deftroy the vegetable appearanc 
STE: gant in metal. 3 Feu 110. | 

 STEATITES, in the hiſtory of foffils, a name given by late 
Authors to a ſubſtance called in Englifh Nie and Which, 


ſuch quantity, as in fine 
and leave the figure of 


„ ſtaphiſagria, in botany. See the article STA- |. 


the deſtroying | 


STEATOCELEF, a term uſed 7 


manner, and influence or prevent | 


Waters are uliginous, or corroſive, from the ſteams they have | 


_ of plants are found loaded with them; thus |, 


ances of the metals are found | 
lead and ſilver. The | 


been raiſed in ſteams, and car-|_ 


of that circumſtance, was the very ſubſtance called Cy 
r or purple earth of Gimotus, by 2 
he later ages finding the purple Cimolian earth of th 155 
writers to be wholly different from their white kind e 
given N e (though it is not eaſy to gueſs why) to 1 
common fuller” ict 
—_— meh 2 earth, which has no tinge of purple in its 
This earth however, called by us /oap- 
is well worth enquiring after. as 4 f 
the fine 228 ware of China. 
recommends it on this account, and repeated tri 
made of it ſince his time, and ſome K "own = been 
all gn it 175 wot the fineſt earthen-ware ever fits 
with us, and promiſes fair, with , 
— any ' the world. EN ä 
t is dug in many parts of Devonſhire and Co 
the neighbouring counties; the cliff of the 1 
almoſt wholly compoſed of it, and the adjacent little iNands 
abound with it; and from all theſe places it might be brou wy 
at ſmall expence, in any quantities. It is known 4 al 
other earths by theſe characters. It is compoſed of extreme] 
fine particles, and is of a firm, equal, and regular texture 
and great weight. It is very firm and hard as it lies in the 
earth, but when it has been ſome time expoſed to the air. ic 
becomes almoſt of a ſtony hardneſs. It is of a perfectly fine 
ſmooth, and. gloſſy ſurface, ſofter to the touch than an 
other ſpecies of earth, and does not at all adhere to the 
tongue, or ſtain the fingers in handling; but drawn along 
a rough ſurface, as a piece of cloth, or the like, it marks it 
with a fine and even white line, In colour it is a clear 
white, veined and variegated very beautifully with purple of 
different degrees of deepneſs; and is of ſo fine a ſtructure of 
parts, that when cut into thin pieces it is in ſome degree 
tranſparent. It makes no efferveſcence with acids, and burns 
to a pure white, even in its purple parts. Hill's Hiſt. of 
Foſſ. p. 22. See TERRA Cimolia. | 
the antients to expreſs a 
arge quantity of fat or ſuety 


earth, and ſteatites, 
bſtance for iImitatin 
Dr. Woodward much 


ſort of rupture, occaſioned by a 
matter lodged in the ſcrotum. 
STEEL (Cycl.)—The difference between /icel and iron is, 
that /tez] being much the harder, will not yield to the ham- 
mer, but is brittle, inſtead of being ductile, and reſiſts the 
file. Malleable iron grows rigid by being ſimply extin- 
guiſhed in cold water, but it yet retains a conſiderable de- 
gree of ductility in the cold, and may be extended in all 
dimenſions with the hammer. ; 
Steel, however, if heated again, and cooled by flow degrees, 
may be filed, and extended more or leſs by the hammer. 
But there are many degrees in the hardening of ſteel; for if 
it has been made extremely red-hot, and is then quenched 
in cold water in motion, it becomes greatly harder than if 
it had been but moderately red-hot, and had been quenched 
in warm water. 
Steel is alſo of a darker colour than iron, and the ſurface of 
it, when broken, appears to conſiſt of ſmaller granulated, 
or even ſtriated particles, than the iron it was made of. This 
appears moſt diſtinctly, when ſteel is welded to the ſame iton 
of which it was made, and the maſs made red-hot, and wel 
incorporated by hammering. If then you harden it again, 
wy extinguiſhing it in cold water, and poliſh it, the ve 
of iron are eaſily diſtinguiſhable from thoſe of the ſte]; ti 
iron ones being whitiſh, and of a ſilver-Iike hue, the fe 
ones blackiſh, or like water ; and when broken, the ſize of 
the particles is found extremely different. Cramer's Art of 
Aſſaying, p. 346. - | 
The manner of making iron into ſteel had remained Ve!) 
long a ſecret, but many authors of late date have given te 
proceſs, though it does not appear. the ſame in all, and in 
many is encumbered with circumſtances, intended only to 
diſguiſe it. Mr. Reaumur has taken greater pains, chi 
moſt any man, to come at the truth; but to be rightly 7 
formed of bis reaſons, we ought to begin where be di, 


that is, at the origin of the iron in its pure metallic ſtate 


— 


4 « 


The ores of this metal are mixed bodies, compoſed bf ſom F 
particles truly metallic, and of others fulpbureous, lth 
and terrene ; this compound maſs is put in fuſion by * 
fire, and on this operation the metallic parts being heaviens 
ſubſide to the bottom of the veſſel, or furnace, and 


_ 


eaſily ſeparated from the lighter ſubſtatices which float fe 
top. This ſeparation,” however, is not ſuppoſed to * 


fect, but the metal, aſter this its firſt fuſion, retains m7 
heterogene particles which prevent it from being mall.” 
It is after this to be refined, that is, to be melted 22%" 
and that ever ſo ' often performed, the metal 7 
more and more pure and perfect, ſome as FF 1 ſu- 
being every time depoſited, or thrown off, an this s 
ally much leſs after every fuſion, 00 5 
The metal, when thus purified by meking, yet rem it 
and brittle: theſe are two qualities which we do nor cable 
in iron, and this hardneſs and friability are no'incomPll 
qualities, ſince their origin is this, that the iran in on.” 4 
is compoſed of à multitude of ſmall granules, err gag 


though the authors hors on thels 24 ed not taken notice 


Which is very firm and compact in its on textures,” 


I 
- 
* 


— 


of theſe qualities ; purpoſes where hardneſs is required, and 


| malleable ; that is, their ſeveral particles cohere ſo well to- 


cout breaking, that is, without their ſeparating from one an- 


mixtures of metalline, ſaline, and ſulphureous particles; and 


quality of iron on receiying this change is not one of its 


2 thing to make, ſince there is required ſuch a degree of 


the pl 
degree, and then immediately plunged, while the fiery par- 


_ Operation is finiſhed,” 
Portionate to its heat 


aneh again; for after that, if it is left to cool leiſurely, and 


| 9 into toolz, their temper is loſt, and is to be re- 


chore falts. Hence it follows, that caſt iron ſhould be /teel, | 


STE 


they cohere but lightly one with another. The knife, or 
the file, cannot eaſily cut any one of theſe 3 but a 
blow of a hammer eaſily ſeparates large parcels of them from 
| thoſe to which they were joined: this caſt iron is therefore 


uſed only for ſuch purpoſes as requires a ſubſtance poſſeſſed 


where no blows are to be met with. Thus backs of grates, 
iron pots, and the like, are made of it. ET 
One of the general properties of metals is, that they are 


gether, that they are ductile and extenſible under the ham- 
mer, ard will ſuffer the whole maſs to bend any way with- 


other. In the words of the artizans, ſuch ſuppleneſs and 
pliability is called body in a meta], and the caſt iron, which 
wants this, is ſaid to have no body, and is what they call 
no ſoft metal. It is therefore no way fit for ſuch works as 
require faſhioning by the hammer or the file, nor of ſuch as 
are to ſtand any violent blows ; but as it is eaſily fuſible, it 
ſerves for caſt works where there is no great delicacy in the 
figuring, ſince it does not run fo thin as to adapt itſelf to 
every lineament of a fine figure, nor is qualified to be repair- 
ed by inſtruments. | 

The ill qualities of caſt iron are, in a great degree, reme- 
died in the forged or wrought iron, taken from the ſame 
quantity, and the ſame fuſion. The forging of iron is only 
the placing it over the fire till heated to a certain degree, 
and then beating it out with large hammers till it becomes 
ſoft. When it has been ſufficiently forged, it becomes ſoft 
and malleable, even when cold, and when heated, is eaſily 
wrought into any figures, which it retains always after- 
wards ; and it is eaſily cut by the file when cold, and is not 
brittle on being ſtruck, as is the caſt iron. | 
While it gains theſe properties by the forging, it loſes, how- 
ever, another by the ſame means, which is its fuſibility. It 
will no longer melt in the fire, but when the workmen give 
it the ſtrongeſt heat they can, it is only reduced to a fort 
of ſoft paſte, and ſibeats a little, as they expreſs it; that is, 
ſome few drops of -truly melted iron fall from it. 

It is very certain, that both the caſt ard the forged iron are 


the different arrangement of theſe, in their mere ſimple run- 
ning together in the fuſion, and their being driven intimately 
Into, and among one another, by the hammering, makes 
the fuſibility different in the two ſtates. 

is yet different from both, this is what we call ſteel; and the 


leaft valuable ones, ſince from this we have all our inſtru- 


ments for cutting, ſawing, boring, and the like purpoſes, |. 


the value of which to us is almoſt infinite. The German 
ſteel has always been in great repute, and though ſeveral 
other nations have made it, yet the Germans have kept 
* method a ſacred myſtery, to keep up their trade in 
Steel is conſiderably harder than forged iron, and ſo it is ne- 
ceſlary that it ſhould be, in order to many of the purpoſes 
it 1s employed in. Shears of ſteel, which are intended to 
cut iron, muſt be harder than iron, otherwiſe their edge 


| will turn, and they will not cut; whereas, if the metal is 


too hard, then the granules will fly off, and the edge break 
de in (mall fragments. This is the caſe with all edged 
tools; and hence it is that good, ſteel is ſo nice and difficult 


x 


ardneſs, and no more. 


It is very well known, that ſteel acquires its hardneſs from 
Plunging it into water; it is to be heated to a certain 


uctes yet remain in it, into water perfectly cold; it i 
n it, into pe y cold; it is then 
to be ſpeedily drawn out of the water, and chus the whole 
It 'acquires its hardneſs in degrees, pro- 
ee. eat when plunged into the water; and this 
hiok 8 s, or temper, remains with it only till it is heated as 

not thrown into water. it is loſt. naſſes o 
„it is loſt. All the maſſes of Reel 
which are ſold are thus tempered ; nevertheleſs, when al 


y Plunging them again into cold water, when the 
— * forged into the Pape of which they are to be. 8 
85 . affirms, that ſteel differs in nothing from 

ron, except that it contains more ſulphurs, and 


. . it may be aſked,” where is the of vivi 
again that; which the mere fe ere is the neceſſity of giving 
4 2 AF — b ? ' 0 
the anſwer is, tha it ſteel is a Non poets To which 


malleable in ſome | 


If the forged iron differ greatly from the caſt, there is how- | 
ever a third ſtate into which it is reducible by art, which | 


— INS 


„ 


— 


too far ſeparate t | { 
- conſequence will be, that the ſtecl will be too brittle to bear 


* 
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degree, which the mere caſt iron is not; and it is to be add- 
ed to this, that it may be poſſible for us to give to forged 
iron ſuch ſalts and ſulphurs as are more proper for the /tee/; 
than thoſe which the caſt iron naturally poſſeſſes, _ 
We have great variety of falts and ſulphurs, out of which 
to chuſe for this purpoſe, and Mr, Reaumur made many 
trials to find: which would ſucceed beſt ; and the reſult of all 
was, that for ſulphurs, powdered charcoal and common ſoot 
and for ſalts, ſea- ſalt alone ſucceeded beſt, and that theſe 
were properly to be mixed with aſhes; by way of an inter- 
mediate ſubſtance. Theſe ſubſtances muſt alſo have their 
allotted doſe ; that is, there muſt not only be a certain pro- 
portion of the ſeyeral ingredients one to another, which how- 
ever need not be very preciſe or exact, but there muſt alſo 
be a proportional quantity of the whole employed to the 
quantity of iron that is to be wrought upon; and in this 
alſo regard muſt be had to the ſeveral forts of ores from 
which the iron was obtained, ſince the iron of ſome ores is 
much ſooner convertible into ſteel than that of others; and 
makes alſo a better 5 8 
The manner of beſt introducing theſe ſalts and ſulphurs into 
the body of the iron, was found by this author a matter of 
great difficulty to determine. He ſoon perceived; that fire 
was the only agent that could convey theſe bodies into the 
metal; and in contriving how this might be done moſt ea- 
ſily, and with leaſt expence, he found out, after many trials, 
a new ſort of furnace, which effected this purpoſe witli 
great eaſe, and which was not ſubject to the inconveniences 
of other furnaces. 1 0 

As ſteel is iron with an admixture of heterogene particles, it 
follows that it muſt be leſs metallic, that is, leſs malleable, 
or more brittle ; and it is alſo neceſſary that it muſt be, in 
ſome degree, malleable for the purpoſes it is required for; 
and it 1s eaſy to conceive that theſe properties cannot be 
given it, in a proper degree, but by means of a very accurate 
operation; and even when all the parts of the proceſs are the 
ſame, there is yet much depending on the iron itſelf, which 
can never be perfectly known but by trial. Something, how- 
ever, may be judged of the iron by breaking bars of it: the 
ſeveral ſorts of iron, when broken, ſhew ſome of them onl 
granules, others flakes, and others fibres z ſome alſo ſhew all 


three of theſe moleculæ at once, and others two of them; 


but it is eaſy, in either of theſe caſes, to ſee which ſort is 
in the greateſt number. The laminated and the fibrous iron 
are the two extremes; the firſt is very brittle, the latter 
very malleable. The laminated iron is ever the worſt of all 
kinds for making into ſteel ; and of this kind ſuch pieces are 
worſt of all, the laminæ of which are very white and ſnin- 
ing, and are large and irregularly diſpoſed, and arranged in 
different inclinations. Mr, Reaumur began to reckon from 
theſe an arrangement of all the kinds of iron, which com- 
ing, each by degrees, to have the laminæ ſtill ſmaller and 
ſmaller, * at the ſame time leſs glittering, and placed more 
evenly together, ſunk at laſt into the irons of the granulated 
kind. It is eaſy to conceive how many differences there 
muſt be between theſe; and from theſe the fibroſe ones may 
be deduced, owing their texture merely to the granulæ; 


- which in theſe are diſpoſed into long ſtrings or ſtreaks. Tho? 


in this arrangement of the irons, the firſt are, of all others, 


the leaſt proper for making ſteel, it does not follow that the 


laſt are the moſt ſo : theſe indeed uſually make a very ſoft 
and pliant ſort of ſteel, which has what the workmen call 
the greatgſt body of all the kinds of ſteel, and is therefore moſt 
proper of all for certain purpoſes, as the making watch- 
ſprings, and the like ; but the want of hardneſs makes it very 
unfit for cutting tools of all kinds, from the razor to the ax. 


The granulated iron always makes the fineſt and hardeſt 
ſteel; and of theſe ſuch ſucceed beſt, whoſe granules are 
ſmalleſt. e 1 e i 


One thing remarkable is, that all /teel, though made of iron 


of the granulated or ſtriated kind, yet is, before it has been 


hammered, of a flaky, or a ſort of laminated ſtructure; but 
this ſeems owing to the fire's having melted ſome of the 
granules in the operation, and run ſeveral numbers of them 
together into theſe plates. The ſmallneſs of theſe flakes in 


ſteel, which has not been worked, are a proof of its being 
but of a bad king „ fs 
A bar of iron, when converted into ſteel, is not equally. ſo 
converted in all its parts; the fire has always afted more 


ſtrongly upon its ſurface than on its central parts, and it is 
therefore more perfect tee! there than in its inner parts; 
but a perfection in the operation is not cant; ta the /tce/'s 
being good and uſeful, and the whole bar is often very good 


ſteel, is are alſo many bars made at the fame time, yet all 


perhaps ſomewhat differently affeted. © r. 
If the compoſition, which'is to convett the iron into ſteel, bs 


too ſtrong, or if the fire be too violent, or the matter con- 


tinued too long in it, in all theſe cafes the' ſteel will be over 
made; that is, there will be an over proportion of ſaline 
and fulphureous parts added to the iron #/ theſe will therefore 
particles of the metal aſunder, and the 
hammering, and will be of great loſs to the proprietor in 
the great quantities that will be broken, beſide the Joſs + 


111 
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ons meet. The encreaſe of 


ſepatation of its parts, by whatever 
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will ſuſtain from the abundance of ſcales which will fly off 
in the working. The. way to meliorate ſuch ſteel as this, 
mutt be to diveſt it of part of its ſalts and its ſulphurs, but 
peculiarly of the laſt; and Mr. Reaumur found, that the bu- 
rying the bars of ſuch ſteel in lime, or any other alkaline 
ſubſtance that would readily abſorb the ſulphurs, and placing 
it for a proper time in the fire, it would be in a manner de- 
compoſed again, and come out a very good and perfect ſteel; 


and this is no trivial proof, that the account given of the 


manner of iron's becoming ſteel is the true one. 

By this management ſteel may again be converted, or re- 
duced to its primitive iron, and a wo of any middle degree, 
between ſteel and iron, may be produced, by ſtopping this 
proceſs at different points of time, or continuing it till all 


the adventitious ſalts and ſulphurs are drawn off or abſorbed. 


Hardneſs and flexibility are the two great points in this ope- 
ration, and what the metal gets of the one of theſe, it aſ- 
ſuredly loſes of the other. The greater hardneſs is from the 
greater quantity of the adventitious ſalts and ſulphurs ; and 
the greater flexibility, or, as the workmen call it, the greater 


body, is from the greater quantity of the metallic; and he 


who is able to calculate properly the quantities of his ſalt, 
charcoal, and ſoot, and to regulate exactly the degree of fire, 
is capable to make ſteel of what degree of temper or per- 
fection he pleaſes. | | 

Iron, impregnated with new ſalts and new ſulphurs, is not 
however perfectly reduced to the ſtate of what the workman 
expects in ſteel; there wants yet the quenching it while hot 
in cold water, to compleat the operation. The "wy pene- 


' trated every way by the particles of fire, and at that inſtant | 


plunged into water, is by that quenching ſtopt in the very 
ſtate in which it was, and is not ſuffered to exhale the ig- 
neous bodies, as it would otherwiſe have done. It was, 
while in the fire, rarified and dilated, and this quenching 
continues it in that ſtate, and it is found, on meaſuring, 
conſiderably thicker and larger than it was while unheated. 
It might be ſuppoſed from hence, that the particles of fire, 
which were lodged in the ſteel while red-hot, were thus de- 
tained and impriſoned in it, and fo wrought the change, as 
they are known to remain in many calcined bodies, though 
they have not been ſo ſuddenly quenched ; but if this were 


the caſe, the ſtee] muſt be encreaſed in weight as well as 


| bigneſs, as many calcined bodies are, but this is not found 


| Recourſe muſt be had therefore to ſome other operation on 


the ſteel, and this appears, in reality, to be no other than 
the change of its texture, or internal ſtructure, If a body 
be naturally compoſed of a number of particles, which are 

in themſelves hard and compact, but between which there 
are certain ſpaces; if one take from thoſe hard and compact 
particles ſomewhat to fill up thoſe voids, it muſt appear 


very evidently, that though by this the proper particles are 


rendered leſs hard, yet the whole body muſt be made harder 
than it was before. 8 ö 


In the converting of iron into ſteel, Mr. Reaumur conceives 


| e particles of iron, being naturally very covetous of 
ſalts and ſulphurs, have > abibed 


ſteel, when it is afterwards heated, in order to its being 
tempered by quenching, the fire drives theſe ſulphureous and 
ſaline particles, ſo abundant in the iron, out of its granules, 
and diſperſes them throughout the ſpaces between theſe gra- 


nules; and that it is to this equal and regular diſtribution 


of theſe. ſalts and ſulphurs, fixed in that ſtate by the imme- 


diate quenching, that the hardneſs, and other qualities of 
"ſteel are owing, nat today | 
To the advantage. the metal gets by this means, there is 


however always joined a diſadvantage, which is, that its 


grain naturally and neceſſarily becomes coarſer by it, and 
the ſteel has the leſs body. The hardeſt ſteel always muſt 


4 


*:/neceflarily have the leaſt body; but according to the rules 
laid down by Mr. Reaumur, one may diſpoſe the hardneſs 
in; what: degree one pleaſes, and conſequently all the other 


r are in the direction of the ſame laws. 
If the 1 2 of the qualities of ft be nicely conſider- 
ed, we ſhall find, that inſtead of being hurtful, they are 


truly what ſhould. be moſt wiſhed for, and are productive of 


the moſt deſirable conſequences. . It may appear ſomewhat 
:: ſtrange, that hardneſs and flexibility in ſteel ſhould be ſuch 
directly oppoſite and contradictory principles, and that the 
- quenching, which makes /ee/ more powerful to reſiſt preſſure 


or rubbing, ſhould at the ſame time make it more feeble in 
action; but this is plainly. the caſe, and a piece of ſtec! 


wire, which, before it is tempered by quenching, will, when 
ad ing nates „ ſuſpend a certain weight, will not ſuſtain 
the weight when tempered, but will be broken even by 


- leſs; and that if the trial be made by tempering it up to 


one certain part, and no farther, the wire will aſſuredly break 
at chat very part where the „ untempered porti- 
ze in every grain of  /tee!, 

from the quenching, gives the plain ſolution of this phæ- 
- nomenon, The rupture of any body whatever, that is, the 
— is done, muſt 


| great quantities of theſe ad- | 
ventitious bodies, while the ſpaces between them have been 
able to retain very few. This being then the firſt ſtate of the 


be more difficult, the more intimately thoſe parts toy « 
the more points they touch in. The granules 1 me 
theſe touching parts, and it is very evident that theſe = 
nules becoming larger on the quenching, muſt after this 
touch in fewer points, in the whole combination of th. 
maſs; and on the other hand, as they are larger, they alſo 
muſt mutually touch each other in a larger ſpace. Here 
are two contrary principles, which conſtitute the facilir 
and the difficulty of the rupture by different means ; ang it 
cannot be, but that the one of theſe conſtructions muſt ive 
the greater force to reſiſt preſſure or friction, and the other 
to reſiſt drawing or traction. 
It has been already obſerved that ſteel is the harder, accord. 
ing as it was more or leſs hot at the time when it wa; 
plunged into the water; and it muſt be added to this, that 
it alſo is the more ſo, the more cold the water is into which 
it is plunged. The degree of heat in the ſteel is eaſily known 
by its colour, and the diſtinctions in it are familiar to the 
workmen. Several perſons have thought there was great 
virtue to be communicated to the water by means of different 
ingredients; this Mr. Reaumur carefully tried, and the reſult 
was, that he found common cold water the beſt, and moſt 
uſeful of all liquors: it is true, that vinegar and verjuice 
harden the ſteel ſomewhat more, and aqua fortis greatly ſo 
but the latter of theſe renders it too hard for ſervice; and 
repeated trials have evinced, that common water alone 
will give /teel all the hardneſs it can be wiſhed to have, pro- 
vided only that it be plunged into it at a time when it is 
ſufficiently hot. N 
If ſteel, after the tempering, be found too hard, there is 3 
very familiar way of bringing it back to what ſtate one 
pleaſes, between that and iron, which is only the heating it 
in the fire; for it may be kept in the fire ſo long, as to be 
reduced wholly to iron again. It is eaſy to infer from 
hence, what was before obſerved, that caſt iron is /teel of a 
peculiar kind; its properties plainly evince, that it is ſteel 
with an over proportion of all that makes it ſo, and conſe- 
quently of all its properties, It is not malleable, is very brittle, 
and too hard for the file, or any other tool, to cut. Theſe 
are the qualities of ſteel which is over tempered, or, as it may 
be called, too much ſtee/:. it owes theſe qualities to its being 
overcharged with thoſe ſulphurs and ſalts, which in a duc 
proportion makes ſteel of iron. The method of reducing 
this to the ſtate of wrought iron, is the ſame with what we 
have before obſerved is to be uſed to untemper too high tem- 
pered ſteel, that is, keeping it in the fire till part of its falts 
and ſulphurs are driven off; and if the fire alone be thought 
too difficult, or too tedious a method, Mr. Reaumur has 
found that thoſe alkaline ſubſtances, which naturally abſor 
ſulphurs, will aſſiſt the reducing this to the ſtate of wrought 
iron, as they do to the untempering of ſteel, and that the 
very ſame ſubſtances of this kind, which have been found 
beſt in the untempering ſteel, ſucceed beſt in the render- 
ing this malleable; ſuch are lime, chalk, and the like. 
Caſt iron may be taken for theſe operations in two ſtates; 
the one, that of ſimply melted iron in its firſt fuſion, the 
other that of the iron, which has been run into the mould 
When a caſt piece of iron, in a certain form, is heated again 
with the calx of animal bones, which is one common wa), 
this being a ſubſtance extremely diveſted of ſalts and ſulphur; 
it abſorbs thoſe of the metal too greedily, and diveſts it of 
too great a quantity of them; ſo that when the piece comes 
afterwards to be filed, the fragments fly off in large ſcal6 
and the beauty of the caſt figure muſt be loſt : to remedſ 
this difficulty, ſome powdered ſulphur is to be added in the 
heating; for this being a ſulphureous and ſaline body, check 
and moderates the effects of the calx of bone... | _ 
Chalk in the ſame manner can. only be employed with cel⸗ 
tain regulations; it ſucceeds. very well, if the fire be not © 
violent, or too long continued, but if it be exceſſive 11 
either of theſe particulars, the chalk throws into the bol 
of the iron falts and ſulphurs of its own, which Jay hüt 
its ſtructure, and which would not have been diſſodged 1 
ſmaller fire; but which being diſlodged, and thrown into. 
iron, act upon it, and render the ſucceſs, of the operation 
quite different from what was intended, the iron bec 
more hard and more brittle by it. 4 
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_ duced toward the ſtate of iron again; but this is only "hl 
acquired by nice obſervation, and on this depends the 55M 
certainty. of the proceſſes, ſince every minute's <0? de- 


gree.' - $44 n Pr fa 1, 3 Cfening ? 

Mr. Reaumur, in one of his experiments in the hen, 

piece of caſt. iron of a beautiful figure, found, on ming 

out, chat it had loſt prodigiouſiy of its weight, 0 hs 

to a nicer E Be found that it was ho ble thit 
outer, cruſt having been ſooner converted into malls ra fre 

is unfuſible, iron than; the reſt, and the violence hich v 
afterwards, having melted; away the inner pats . tigers. 
not yet ſo changed. This accident led him te cf 1, on 
lle 
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by which he found that he could, at any time, 
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The method of making ſteel by 


ö Way, by 


W laalbes 


STE 


, central part of a thick ſquare bar of caſt iron, the outer 
| — fil into the condition of mallcable iron, and 


i 2 crucible for the fuſion of the yet unaltercd fu- 
og within. By a proper management of this diſco- 
very, it will be eaſy to take off the unwieldy weight of 
many works of caſt iron, which do not require ſo much 
ſtrength as that of the ſolid contained in their circumference. 
Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par, 1722. | | 
Mr. Cramer obſerves, that the method of making feel out 
of iron, is either by fuſion, or by cementation. That by 
cementation may be performed in the following manner : 
chooſe ſome bars of pure iron, not too thick, prepare a cc- 
ment of charcoal-duſt, moderatcly pulverized, one part, and 
wood-aſhes half a part; or of charcoal-duſt two parts, 
bones, horns, leather, or hair of animals, burnt to a black- 
neſs in a cloſe veſlel, and in a gentle fire, and afterwards re- 


| duced to powder, one part, wood-aſhes half a part; mix 


them together. Prepare a cylindrical earthen veſlel, two or 
three inches higher than the bars are Jong ; put into the bot- 
tom of this veſſel the cement, prepared as before directed, 
ſo that being gently preſſed down, it may cover the bottom 
of the veſſel an inch and half deep; place then the iron 
bars perpendicularly, ſo that they may be every where an 
inch diſtant from the ſides of the veſſel, and from each other; 
fill the interſtices with the cement, and cover the bars with it, 
that the veſſel may be quite full, cover it with a tile, and 


ſtop the joints with a lute; put this veſſel into a furnace, | 


and keep it moderately, but equally red-hot, for ſix or ten 
hours. When this is over, take the red-hot bars out, and 


dip them in cold water, they will then be brittle, and turned 


to ſteel. Cramer's Art of Aſſa ings p. 344. 

uſion is this: take of iron 
ore, or of unmalleable iron of the firſt fuſion, divide it into 
ſmall parcels, and put them into a bed made of charcoal- duſt 
in a ſmith's forge; let the quantity of the iron be but ſmall 
for the experiment; put to it, as a defenſitive menſtruum, 
ſome of the vitreſcent ſcoriæ of ſand, or ſtones of the ſame 
nature; then put upon them a quantity of charcoal, light 
this, and admit only a ſmall blaſt of the bellows, that the 
ſcoriæ and metal may both melt regularly: when this has 
been ſome time kept in fuſion, take it out, divide it into two 
parts, which make red-hot, and hammer into long bars; fi- 
nally, heat them red-hot, and plunge them into cold water, 
and they will then be found to be ſteel, ſo very hard, as not 
to be filable, and ſo brittle, as to break aſunder when ſtruck 
with conſiderable force. Cramer's Art of Aſſay ing, p. 348. 
Mr. Lemery ſhews a ſimple method of reducing ſteel to a 
very fine powder, without ruſting it: pour water on filings 


of /{ze] in an earthen veſſel, till it is four inches above the 


filings; ſtir it well my day, ſupplying more water, as that 


in the veſſel ſubſides, ſo. that the 7 is always covered: 


continue this operation till the „tel falls into an impalpable 


dlack powder, then dry it for uſe. Mem. de Acad. des 


Scienc. 1736. 


Mr. Boyle tells us of his having opened the body of fred, ] 


by a highly rectified ſpirit of urine made per ſe, and poured 
upon new filings of the ſteel. This being put into a warm 
place, the menſtruum diſſolved a conſiderable part of the 
metal. See his Works Abr. Vol. I. p. 77. | 
Annealing, or nealing. of STEEL, is by ſome uſed for the ſoft- 
ening it, in order to make it work eaſier ; which is uſually 
done by giving it a blood-red heat in the fire, and then tak- 
mg it out, and letting it cool of itſelf. Mex. Mechan. 


| _ Exerc, P. 604 3; ++ 


Some have pretended to ſecrets in annealing, by which they 
could bring down iron, or ſteel to the temper of lead: this 


was to be one by often heating the metal in melting lead, 


and letting it cool again out of the lead. But this method 
k found by Moxon to have no other, effect than what is had 
= the ormer. Fought. Collect. No e ee 
teel may indeed be made a little ſofter than in the common 
covering it with coarſe powder of cow-horn, or 
ws _ 5 thus incloſing it in a loam, heating the whole in a 
, fire till it be red-hot, and then leavin the fire to go 
hea 2 and then the ſteel to cool. Max. loc. cit. 
0 * glaſſes, a name given by ſome authors to the metalline 


Peres uſed in optics. Thee, according to Cardan, are | 


| — of three parts of braſs, one part of tin, and one of 
3 2 an een part of antimony; but moſt either 
leave out the ſilver, or add only a twenty fourth part, 


e the expence. There are many oth hods, di- 
— A authors, but moſt uſe arſenic and tartar, | 


the. metals. "Theſe are afterwards to be poliſhed 

w d ards to be poliſhe 

N Totten. ſtone, putty, and the like. þ 

raten, . 1g 395 ²˙-m-m eto 

* Laap-ere, ry r 3 daniel Kad ore 
— Ses the article Aineral WATERS, 

larger mal uf fulere the laying an a piece of il upon 


2 
.of iron to ke ' 2 . | - | 
the » to make that part which is to receive 
edge harder the reſt. The body of an ax may very 


well be of iron > 
and 2-6 Never comes into uſe to cut with 
— Aronger, and leſs liable to break, than if of 
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| Itrel; but it muſt have a quantity of Neel at that part whers 
the edge is to be made. | | | 
STEELYARD (Cd.) —Chineſe STEELYARD. Tlie people 
of China carry this ſtatera about them to weigh their gems, 
and other things of value. "The beam, or yard, is made 
of wood, and is round, and a quarter of an inch over; and 
avout a foot in length; upon this ate three rules of mea- 
ſure, made cf a fine ſilver- ſtudded work, as in a watch-caſe. 
One of theſe rules is divided into inches, and every inch 
into 25 parts; the other two are divided alſo into equal 
parts, but not into inches. They all begin from the end 
of the beam, whence the firſt is extended 8 inches, the ſe- 
cond 6 and 2, the third 8 and 2. The firſt is the European 
meaſure, the other two ſeem to be China meaſure, and that 
of ſome other nation trading with them. At the other end 
of the yard hangs a round Kale, marked with China cha- 
racters, and at three ſeveral diſtances from this end are faſt- 
ened ſo many ſlender ſtrings; the firſt diſtance makes 4 
of an inch, the ſecond is double to the firſt, and the third 
4 inches and 4. When they weigh any thing, they hold 
up the yard by ſome of theſe ſtrings, and hang a ſealed 
weight, of about an ounce and - troy weight, upon ſome 
* of the rule, as the thing requires. Glen Muſeum, 
P. 309. | EA 33 
STEELYARD- wing. In the Philoſophical Tranſactiofis we 
have an account of a /teelyard-ſwing, propoſed as a mecha- 
nical method for aſſiſting children labouring under defor- 
mities, owing to the contraction of the muſcles on one ſide 
of the body. The crooked perſon is ſuſpended with cords 
under his arm, and theſe are placed at equal diſtances from 
the center of the beam. Tt is ſuppoſed that the gravity of 
the body will affect the contracted fide; fo as to put the 
muſcles upon the ſtretch; and hence by degrees the defect 
may be remedied. See No 462. cc. 7. 
STEEVE, aboard a ſhip. The ſeamen fy that the bow-ſprit, 
or the beak-head of a ſhip /eeves, when it ſtands too up- 
right, and not ſtrait enough forwards, 
STEEVING, in merchant ſhips, is uſed for the flowing of 
cotton, or wool, by means of ferews, to force it cloſe to- 
ether. | | | 
$TEINBIZA, in. ichthyology, a name given by Hildegard, 
and ſome other writers, to that ſmall ſpecies of cobitis, called 
by others cobitis aculeatus, and tænia cornuta. It is the cobitis 
with a forked ſpine under each eye, deſcribed by Artedi. 
Hildegard, lib, 4. p. 1. See CoprTis. ' ao 
STEINHUN, /one-hen,' a name given by the Germans to a 
bird of the Iagopus kind, more commonly known by the 
name of otomo, and in ſome places by that of cue te. 
It ſeems not to differ from the lagopus in any thing but co- 
lour, and that bird being known to change its cclour in the 
ſummer months, it is probably no other ſpecies. * Rays Or- 
nitholog. p. 127. See the atticles LaGoyvus and OTomo. 
STELE, zr, in antiquity, a kind of puniſhment, being a 
pillar whereon a criminal was expoſed, and on which was 
enzraven an account of hls crime. F 
| The perſons, thus expoſed to the laughter and þ ae — of 
the people, were called /elizz,” Potter, Archæol. Græc. lb. 1. 
cap. 25. Tom. I. p. 130. 5 
STELECHEIA, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the 
vena ports...” 1. + BY Ste Rape La 
STELECHITES, in the materia medica, a name given by 
Dioſcorides, and ſome other of the Greek writers, to a pe- 
culiarly fine kind of ſtorax. It was the ſame with the cala- 
mite, only that this name was given to the larger, and the 
name calamitè to the ſmaller or flendeter pieces. Plihy, 
Strabo, and many others, join in telling us, that the wood 
of the ſtorax · tree was the moſt ſubject to be exten by wortns, 
of that;of any tree in the\world,' en ben eee 22092 
The ſoftneſs, and ſweet taſte it had, e rendered it 
liable to theſe injuries. When the worms attac ed a branch, 
they generally eat away all the wood, and left an empty 
| * 4 of the bark, ſo that inſtead cf a ſtick, there was 2 hollow 
tube like A reed: all the while that the worms were eating, 
the wounded veſſels poured out their balſam, and covered at 
length the whole ſurface with their fine pellucid yellowiſh 
balſam. This was doing without, white the vermit Were 
at work within, and in conſequence, the whole tick; or 
_* twig, became a hollow tube, covered ovet, With the moſt 
pure and fine ſtorax. This was moor Mgt ory any other 
i 1 2 — for medicinal uſes; and when in ſmaſl twigs; it was 
called, calamites, or calonmits, and when oh larger Ack, it 
was called ftelechites ford. When the worms attacked the 
body of the tree, the duſt they made by their eroſion fotmed 
a hillock or heap round the tree, or at its foot, and the ex- 
travaſated balſam running among this duſt, made à maſs that 
was called the cymatits 1 at that time, and was the ſame 
with the common ſtorax now in uſe. 
[STELECHITES /tibii facie, fn natural hiſtory, à very uncouth 
name given by Aldrovangus, and ſome others, to the en- 
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trochi. Ile gave them this name from the reſemblance of 
ſome of the Jongeſt pieces to fragmente of the trunks of 
trees, the archs parting dut from the ſides of theſe main 
bunches, th eee 
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of the entrochi, paſſing for the remains of boughs, and the | 


hollow in the middle, for the cavity where the pith of the 
tree was. The addition of /7bii facie, was only from the 
obſerving that the top and bottom were radiated, or ſtriated, 
from the central hole to the circumference, in the manner 
of antimony. Theſe are truly no vegetable remains, but 
parts of the arms of that firange. fiſh called ella arbo- 
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inch; but this is not proportioned by their ſize, for there 


STELENCHIS, a ſtrigil, or an inſtrument uſed in 


STELLA (Cycl.)—STELLA crinita, in natural hifto 
given by Linkius to a genus of far-fiſh, the characters of 


rays, and 
ch are co- 


— 


8 


The pieces of 
ee w of „ 


ant -I 
exlindric figure, as thick at one end as at the other; but | this is compoſed of a body from whence there 4 ie 


creatures. 1. Thoſe which have juſt ſive rays. 2. 


there are ſome few ſound which ſwell out in the middle 
and grow gradually taper to each end. Theſe Agricola hay 
1 


deſcribed, and eſteems them a diſtin& kind 
terminate regularly, in the manner of perfect bodies, at 


ends, but are all fragments as the others are. Phil, Trani. 


No 100. 
to rub off the ſweat from the ſkin. 

one the puniſhment called fele. See STEINE. 
which are theſe; that they have more than five 


from theſe have ſeveral other lateral proceſſes, whi 
vered with a fine down or hair. 


hag 


but theſe never 


the 


the baths 
STELIT A, ErrAilai, in antiquity, perſons who had under. 


ry, à name 


STELLA lapis, in the materia medica, the name of a ſtone 


which has been very r interpreted different writ- 
Ii 


ers. Some have ſuppoſed it the afteria of 


ny, and ſome 


the common corolloide aftroites ; but Meſue explains it to be 


the lapis lazuli. 


This ſtone, and the ſapphire, being both blue gems, have 
been very ſubject to be confounded together; and the ſap- 
phire of the antients was indeed no other than a kind of 
lapis lazuli ; but this author has always diſtinguiſhed between 
the modern ſapphire and the lapis lazuli, by calling the 
latter ella lapis, and the former zemphyrus. This word 
has been by ſome written zephyrus, and its meaning much 
doubted of, - but it is plainly the name of the ſapphire; and 
this word is only formed on the Arabian name of the ſame 

em, which is /emphir. See the articles ZEMPHYRvUs and 


EMPHIR. 


STELLA lumbricalis, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Lin- 


kius, and others, to a kind of far-fiſh with an undivided 


body, and with five vermiform rays. 
TELLA marina, in natural hiſtory, a genus of animals, the 
characters of which are theſe. It is a foft animal divided into 


many parts, or compoſed of many ſegments, or lobes, run- 
ning out from a central part, and reſembling the radii of a 
circle, or the rays of a far, as it is vulgarly painted. The 


central part is the body, and has always a mouth in its 


lower fide; and the rays, commonly called arms, and by 


ſome very improperly legs, all ſtand at equal diſtances from 


one another. The upper part of the central nucleus of this 
animal is called the back, and the lower tlie belly, but in 
both theſe the ſtructure is very different in the ſeveral diſtin 


ſpecies of the creature. 


The ſkeleton of the far-f/þ examined, ſhews the body to 
be made up of joints, very different in number and figure; 


and in ſome, this articulated ſubſtance is made up of very 


ſmall, and in others of very large pieces; in ſome alſo it i 
covered with a very thick ſkin, and in others with a very 


1 thin one; this however, in the firtneſt tate, never approaches 


to a ſhelly hardneſs, and is rather callous than teſtaceous, 0! 
cruſtaceous, as ſome have called it. The parts, of wiich 


all cheſe fih are invafiably compoſed, are the trunk or bot, 


and the lobes : theſe are ef no determinate figure, nor hate 


any thing certain, but that there is a mouth, or apertule, 


for the taking of food, in ſome part of the under plane of de 
trunk; and the only apparent ſenſation the animal has, 5 


that of touch or feeling. The common poſition of ft 
mouth is in the center of the body, and the conformation 0f 
it is this: the under part of each lobe runs toward 2 po 


with the reſt at the center of the body, and theſe een 


productions of the lobes make a ſort of lips, the ends of 


each of which are armed with à number of ſharp tet) 
which ſerve to take and convey the food into the body 
From this mouth there goes a ſeparate canal to all, or get 
of the lobes, which runs through their whole lengthy , 
becomes gradually narrower, as it approaches the extrem 
theſe things are conſtant in all the ſpecies, all their 
properties differ in the different ones. | 


Some genera of che elle marine have their body multi 


and hive juſt as man) canals in their belly as there rell. 
or arms, one conſtüntly and regularly running to de 


| while others have feveral-cylindric rays or lobes, whi® 
not perforated with any canal: hence the general 


of them are divided into the whole, and the multiſid ＋ 
In the multifid kinds the lobes, or rays, are uſual l) 
number, though ſometimes they are more, ſometimes of 
hence authors have eſtabliſhed a triple diſtinction Thoſ 
z 
which have more than five. And 3. thoſe which. Mi, 
ſmaller number than that. The whole bodied ones 
arranged into their ſeveral genera in the ſame manner f 


The moſt frequent kind of Har- i is that — a 
| 'rays, which iſſue in the manner of ſo many v ri 


worm-like proceſſes : theſe therefore are called ew | "eu 
formes, or the worm like far-fib. Another Ei, 
a 


* to the nature of theſe, has more 3 or 
| from the ſides of theſe other tranſverſe proceſs 1; | 


produced 'which/are covered with an extremely 3 
of down, or hairyneſs: theſe are called the 44) ju, 
A third kind is called the a/frophyta, or pl 2g 
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number of branches, which divaricating more. and more, | ſhaft, the ſides of which they ſtrengthen from top to bottom 
- are at length encreaſed, or divided into a prodigious number; with wood-work, to prevent the earth from fallin> in: the 
and theſe being cylindric in figure, reſemble very much the | tranſverſe pieces of wood, uſed to this purpoſe, they call 
branches of plants. | 


| Aemples, and by means of theſe the miners in ſome places 
This general diſtinction being eſtabliſhed, the general and | | 


deſcend, without uſing any rope, catching hold of theſe 
: cular arrangements are naturally deduced from the ſub-] with their hands and feet. Ray's Engl. Words, p. 118. 


ordinate diſtinctions: from the moſt remarkable differences | STENO's du43, a name given from its diſcoverer to the ſu- 
in each ſeries of Helle of every claſs are conſtituted the ge- perior ſalival duct. See SALIVAL, Cycl, 

nera; from the leſs remarkable difference among each genus, Several anatomiſts, particularly Heiſter and Palfyn, have 
the ſubordinate diſtinctions, and from the minuter diſtinc- diſputed whether Steno's duct is pervious in recent ſub- 
tions. among theſe, the ſpecies are diſtinctly ſeparated from] jects, as well as in the ſkeleton, Dr. Kulm affirms, 
one another. The accurate Linkius has hence eſtabliſned a] he has demonſtrated it to ſeveral to be pervious in deer, 


very regular method of theſe animals, calling them by names| bears, wild goats, hares, calves, and in the human ſubjeQs 
expreſſive of their differences, as oligactis, for ſuch of the] and mentions the manner of tracing it. See Med. Ef. 
ful eneral diviſion as have leſs than five lobes, or rays, and] Edinb. Abridg. Vol. a. p. 421. | 

the like. Several of the ſpecies of the /zar-f/þ are eatable,| STENOMARGA, in natural hiſtory, a name uſed by ſome 
and ſome of them afford a very good nouriſhment. Some] authors for a light marly earth, more uſually called agaricus 


are preſcribed by phyſicians as ingredients in plaiſters, mineralis, and lac lunæ by the later writers, and terra, or 
The foſſile world has been greatly enriched by the fragments 


; creta Seleneuſiaca, by Dioſcorides and Galen. Agricola, de 
and remains of the ſeveral kinds of ſtar-f/þ which have been] re Metal. p. 378. 


converted into ſtone, and have been variouſſy gueſſed at in| STENTATO, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to ſignify that the 
that ſtate, as to their origin. The aſteriæ are by man | 


KP voice ſhould be forced: in ſome part of a ſong, or on ſome ' 
affirmed to be the foſſile radii of the far-fib of the decem- particular ſound, to expreſs an extraordinary emotion. 
pede, or ten-rayed kind ; and others have thought it evident, | STEP ( Cycl.)=STEP, in a ſhip, that piece of timber whereon 
that ſome ſpecies of them have been the remains of the com- the maſts or capſtans do ſtand at bottom, is called the ſtep 
mon coriaceous kinds. The encrinos, or lilium lapideum, of the maſt or capſtan. 
ſeems to be a part of one of the ten- rayed kinds; and the STEPHANIT A, ZTeqavilai, in antiquity, an epithet given 
trochitæ, and entrochi, are plainly owing to the fragments 


. ns to games and exerciſes, where the prize was only a garland, 
of ſeveral of theſe kinds. Linkins, de Stellis Marin, Potter, Archælog. Græc. Tom. I. p. 451. 


STELLA arbareſcens. See ARBORESCENT and BASKET-fiſh. | STEPHANOPHORUS, xp , in antiquity, the chief 
STELLA occidens, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers | prieſt of Pallas, who preſided over the reſt. l was uſual 


to expreſs ſal armoniac. 3 ; for every God to have a chief pricſt ; that of Pallas was the 
STELLA ſcolopendrotdes, in natural hiſtory, a name given by fephanophorus, juſt mentioned, and that of Hercules was 


Linkius to a kind of /far-fi/b with an undivided body, and] called dadouchus. Potter, Archæol. Græc. Tom. I. p. 206. 
five rays, reſembling the bodies of the ſcolopendræ, as thoſe] See Dapovcnuvs. Ig 
of the more uſual kind, called fella lumbricalis, do the bo-| SrEBHANORHORUs was alſo a prieſt that affiſted the women 
dies of common earth- worms. See the article STELLA in the celebration of the feſtival Theſmophoria. Id. Tom. I. 
marina, ſupra. 3 | | | p. 403. See THESMOPHORIA. 
STELLA vermiformis, in natural hiſtory, a name given by | STEPHENS's medicine for the ſtone (Cycd.)—Mrs. Stephens hav- 
Linkius, and other authors, to a common kind of /ar-fi/h, ing ſold medicines for the ſtone in the bladder or kidneys, 
which has five rays parting from the body, each ſomewhat Dr. Hartley publiſhed ſeveral caſes of their ſucceſs; and 


ee the body of a large worm. See the article STELLA| fo much was ſaid of them, that the parliament appoint- 
marina, ſupra. 


8 | ed truſtees to examine into the truth of what was al- 
STELLARIA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for] ledged in their favour. The report of theſe truſtees being 
the carduus ſtellatus, or flar-thiſtle. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | fayourable, ſhe had five thouſand pounds ſterling ordered her 
STELLARIS lapis, a name given by many authors to the va-| for publiſhing the receipt. Dr. Hartley leaving out the ſuper- 
| Tious ſpecies of gſtroites. See the articles ASTROITES and] ffluous part T Mrs. Stephens's preſcription, reduces her receipt 
| to a more ſimple form; to wit, to two ounces and an half 
of ſoap, and ſeven ſcruples and an half of egg-ſhell powder, 
as the mean doſe of the medicines to be taken, Dr. Hales, 
kind, has been the occaſion of great errors. Authors, not after ſeveral trials on the different ingredients, found that 
converſant in fofhls, have too haſtily attributed to one of | the diſſolving power of them lay in the lime, which Dr. 
them the properties of the other. ERS? 8 Rutty confirmed ; and Dr. Jurin having taken ſoap-lees, the 
C bden tells us, that about Bevor-Caſtle there are found | ingredients of which are pot-aſhes and lime, beginning with 
efiroitz, which he very well deſcribes, as conſiſting of the] a few drops, and increaſing the quantity till he took an 
repreſentation of ſeveral fars fixed together by a Katy, or] ounce, or an ounce and an half every day, in a proper ve- 
other extraneous matter. | | e e was cured of bloody urine, pain, &c. and paſſed 
STELLATE lea, among botaniſts. See LEAF. | | ſeveral ſmall ſtones; aſter. which he had no uneaſineſs. 
STELLIO, in zoology, the name by which authors | call | STERA, in anatomy, a word uſed by ſome of the barbarous - 
the ſwift, or ſpotted lizard. The ſpots which diſtinguiſh | writers to expreſs the uterus. It ſeems to have been only 
this kind are not, however, ſtellated, as might be ſu poſed a corruption of the word hy/terg. | 
from the name, but round ; fome mall, and ſeattered irre- STERCORA IUS prſcrs, the dung-fiſh, the name of an Eaſt- 
gularly all over the body; and others larger, and diſpoſed in| Indian fiſh; fo call from its frequenting neceſſary-houſes 


thirteen zones, or ſemicircles. The ſpots are much more] which are over the water, and other places, where the like 
. CiftinR and clear on the back than on the belly. It is com- 


STAR-ſtone. 
The near alliance between this name and the feria, though 
they are the names of two foſſils of an extremely different 


| naſtineſs is to be found. It is for this reaſon ſuppoſed un- 

, mon in Syria, and ſome other places. | wholeſome by ſome, but is really a very well-tafted fiſh, 

F ae an affected term uſed by ſome chemical writers and eaten by moſt people where it is to be had. It is a 
cinnabar. 


broad and thin fiſh, of about fix or ſeven inches long, and 
nearly as much in breadth. Its back is variegated with 

Lib x | ſpots of deep brown; its belly is bluiſh. Ray's Ichthyegr. 

Abanus, and in ſome other parts of Syria, containing the| | | | 


Apen, R... 5 
Hneaments of the ſtar-fiſh compleat. __ STERCUME ZEFF, an affe ted word uſed by eee, E. 
he ſame ſtones frequently” contain the lineaments of other chemical riters for tha Lt | 


. . , : o ge. , *. 0 3 23 
hiſhes, principally of the. bones, or ſkeletons of them ; and| ST /tgtics, is u d bt ſome ior the /atics, or ſcience 


it J very certain, that the real bodies of theſe ſtar-fiſnes, of the equilibrium of folid bodies, Curtel. Math. Univ. 

8 the bones of other fiſh, after the fleſh and ſkin had been . P 20 
We ve ay ern off, have been received into this ſtone 81 ERN (Cycl.)—STxRN-faff, aboard a ſhip, ſome faſtenings 
| ſoft, an | of rope ehind | 


3 afterwards retained in it after its con-“ of ropes, c. behind the fern of a ſhip, to which a cable 
retion: our own coal-ſlates ſhew us inn 


umerable inſtances | or hawſer may be brqught, or fixed, in order to hold her 
Rewer of Pans 4 and .the black ſlate of iſleb ſhews us, tern to a wharf, fc 8 3 . be. 
STEM Cc * * STERN-Poſts, in a ip, a great timber let into the keel at the 
ein (Cx. )—Falſe Sr zu, in a ſhip, that fixed before the| fern of a Rips ſomewhat ſloping, into which. are faſtened 
not keg a yy Den a ſhip's rem is too flat, ſo that ſhe can- | 'the aſter-planks ; and on this poſt, by its pintle and gudge- 
which 22 well, they uſe to put a falſe ſiem above, ons, hangs the rudder. RIS OT HAN 
STEMPECC. her rid more way, and bear a better fail. |STERNA,. in zoology, 2 name by which Turner, and ſome 
kl A, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs the others, have call da bird, known among authors by ;the 
The fam 225 zor the remains of the preflings of wine.] name of the hirundo marina, or ſea ·ſwallowr-wʒ. 
ing make Feen is alſo uſed Aer to expreſs the remain It is of the ſmaller kind of Jari, or gulls, and has a forked 
; FMPHYLA. olives, after he oil is preſſed out. tail. It is called the ſea-ſwallow, from its having very long 
of wine b name given by the antients to a ſort Wingps 07 ſhort legs, and a forked tail, and its being al- 
STEMPL from the huſks. | moſt al on the wing. Its uſual weight is about five 


STELLITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
writers on foſſils to a kind of white ſtone found on Mount 
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to mines 


whi S, in mining, .croſs bars of wood in the ſhafts] ounces Ts body is of a long and flender ſhape, the upper 
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bteaſt a little -greyiſh 3 the rump is alſo white, but the back 


and wings of a blackiſh grey; its beak is ſomewhat long 
and trait, and its legs are red. It is very common on our 
weſtern coaſts. It feeds on fiſh, and flies uſually in large 


flocks. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 269. 


| 9 
STERNOCOSTALES, commonly called the muſcul: triangu- 


lares flerm, are five pairs of fleſhy plancs, diſpoſed more or 


leſs obiiquely on each ſide the ſternum, on the inſides of the 
cartilages of the ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth true 
ribs. They are inſerted by one gxtremity in the edges of 


the inſide of all the lower half of the ſternum ; from thence 


the firſt muſcle on each fide runs up obliquely, and is fixed 
in the cartilage of the ſecond rib.. The ſecond runs leſs 


- obliquely to its inſertion in the cartilage of the third rib ; 


and the reſt are inſerted, in the ſame manner, 'in the carti- 
lages of the following ribs ; their obliquity decreaſing, and 
their length encreaſing, in proportion as they are ſituated 
lower down, ſo that the loweſt of all is almoſt tranſverſe. 


This laſt muſcle, which is fixed by one extremity in the car- 
tilage of the ſixth true rib near the bone, ſeems to paſs the 


appendix enſiformis, immediately above the inſertion of the 


diaphragm in that appendix, and to join the muſcle on the 


other ſide. Vinſtoto's Anatomy, p. 233. | 
The ſternocgſtalis was called by ſome of the older anatomiſts 


ſertus thoracis; and by Riolanus, and ſome others of the 


later writers, pectoralis internus. 


STERNODACTVYLAUS, in anatomy, a name given by 


Riolanus, and ſome others, to a muſcle of the foot, called 
by Albinus the flexor brevis digitorum pedis, and by others 
the ſublimis flexor, or perforatus pedis. | 


STERNOHYOIDEUS, a long, thin, flat muſcle, called by 


ſome ſterno-cleido-Hyoidæus. 

It is broader at the lower than at the upper part, and is 
ſituated, together with its fellow, on the foreſide 'of the 
throat ; from whence ſome haye very improperly named it 
muſculus bronchialis. It is fixed by its lower extremity in the 
ſuperior and lateral part of the inner, or poſterior ſide of the 
ſternum, in the poſterior part of the ſternal extremity of the 


 clavicula, in the tranſverſe ligament which connects thoſe 


two bones, and in the inner, or backſide of the cartilage of 
the firſt rib. All theſe other inſertions are more conſider- 


able than that in the ſternum, which is ſometimes ſcarce 
perceivable. From hence it runs up to the foreſide of the 


aſpera arteria, joined to its fellow by a membrane which 
forms a ſort of linea alba, and is inſerted laterally in the 


lower edge of the baſis of the os hyoides. There is ſome- 
times a tranſverſe tendinous line about the middle of the 


backſide of this muſcle. - //inflow's Anatomy, p. 256. 


STERNOMANTIS, LI], in antiquity, a deſignation 
=—_ to the delphian prieſtefs, more ufually called pythia. 


* 


otter, Archæol. Græc. Tom. I. p. 278. See the article 
PyTHIA, Cyel. | 


STERNOMANTIS is alſo uſed for any one that had 2 pro- 


pheſying demon within him. Potter, Archæol. Græc. 
Tom. I. p. 300, ſeq. | | 


STERNOMASTOID RUS, a muſcle, called alfo ſimply 


_ poſed of two muſcles, united at the upper part through 


is 


maſioideus, and maſtoidgus anterior, or externus. It is 
long and narrow, pretty thick, and moſtly fleſhy, and 


and the lower part of the throat. It is in a manner com- 


their whole breadth, and ſeparated at the lower. It has two 


inſertions below both of them, flat, and a little tendinous ; 
the firſt is in the upper edge of the ſternum, near the arti- 


culation of the clavicula; and the other in the clavicula, at 


a ſmall diſtance from the ſternum. Theſe two portions run 


up obliquely, and unite together at about an inch above 
their lower inſertions, the triangular fpace left between them 


being filled by a membrane. The ſternal portion riſes fore- | 


moſt, and covers the clavicular, both forming one body, 
or belly, which running in the ſame oblique direction to 


the apophyſis maſtoidæus, is inſerted in the upper and back 
pre of that proceſs, over which it likewiſe ſends off a very 


road aponeuroſis, which covers the ſplenius, and is in- 
ſerted in the os occipitis. The two anterior maſtoidzi re- 
preſent a great Roman V, the angle being at the lower part 


of the throat, and the two crura running up behind the 


SSTERNUM 


4 . 
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The firſt, or uppermoſt piece, is broad and thick at the 


nerally made up of three principal pieces; the 


ears. I/inſlow's Anatomy, p. 234. 


ſame breadth, but repreſenting a kind of dagger. It is ge- 


broad and 
ſhort, che ſecond” longer and narrower, and the third a ſort 


of | ſmall appendix, called by the Greeks ET from its 


reſemblance to the point 'of a broad ſwor 


top, but thinner and narrower below, being nearly of the 
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pieces, of which it is made 
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ally on its outfide, which point out the 


is flat on both ſides, whereas the outſide of the 

is unequally convex, and the inner a little concave. 

This is broader alſo toward the lower, than toward the up- 
per part, and has ſometimes ſeveral tranſverſe lines, eſpeci- 
where the 


tuated obliquely between the back part of the ear, | 


(Cycl.)—This is a long flat bone, not all of the| 
Ligaments of the 


figure of a triangle with the three angles cut off, or of a| 
2 — ſquare. The ſecond is much longer than the 
firſt; a 


414 
of + 
— 

? 
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STERNUM fractured. L 


up in children, -are joined to- 
2 


gether. The two lateral edges of this bone have each one 
cartilaginous half notch, and hve cartilaginous whole notches. 
the half notches are at the upper part of the lateral ed 5 
and the five entire notches come nearer to each other in 
roportion as they are lower, and part of the laſt proper] 
longs to the third piece. / 
Tue third piece, commonly called cartilago enſiformis, and 
xyphoides, is entirely cartilaginous in infants, and young ſub- 
jects, but in an advanced age it generally offifies, either 
wholly, or in part. This piece is joined to the lower ex. 
2mity of the ſecond, between the cartilages of the laſt true 
ribs, and is often more or leſs notched on each ſide, to form 
part of the articular notches of the fernum. Its figure and 
ſize vary, and in ſome ſubjeQs it is forked, and in others 
perforated. Sometimes alſo it is very large, and at others 
very ſmall, hardly exceeding in ſome fubjeths the third part 
of an inch. The inner ſubſtance of the flernum is almoſt 
all cellulous, and very tender ; it is covered with a thin 
but compact lamina, The ſlernum compleats the fore part 
of the cavity of the thorax, and ſuſtains the anterior extre- 
mities of the ribs; being ſufficiently fixed to reſiſt compreſſ- 
ons, and other outward accidents, and yet moveable enough, 
by means of its articulation with the cartilages of the ribs, 
not to obſtruct the motions neceſſary to reſpiration, It 
ſerves alſo for the inſertion of ſeveral muſcles, and to ſup- 
port the mediaſtinum. inflows Anatomy, p. 67. 
We owe to Mr. Hunauld a very judicious account of the 
perforation which is ſometimes found in the lower part of 
the /kernum. | 


# 


This perforation is ſometimes larger, ſometimes ſmaller; 
and a certain German author has found a very ſingular uſe 
for it, ſuppoſing that it gives paſſage to the mamillary veins 
and arteries ; but Mr. Hunauld, though he had often found 
the ſternum thus perforated, never could obſerve any veſſels 
paſſing it, but always found it filled up with a cartilaginous 
ſubſtance. The German author does not poſitively affirm 
that he ſaw the veſlels paſſing through this perforation, and 
Mr. Hunauld ſuppoſes it to have been but a conjecture, that 
this might be its uſe. Its origin and formation, however, 
may be more rationally accounted for on much ſounder prin- 
ciples. | | 
The ſternum is in its firſt ſtate wholly cartilaginous, and the 
offification begins afterwards in ſeveral different parts of it: 
the number of theſe oſſifying ſpots is wholly uncertain, but 
as they encreaſe they unite, ſooner or later, into three 
pieces, and afterwards theſe three pieces unite themſclvet, 
ſo as to form only one, If therefore, when theſe different 
oſſifications begin to unite, there be. ſome place where th? 
offification has been impeded, this place, or ſpot, mult re- 
main only of a cartilaginous ſubſtance, and in making the 
ſkeleton, this cartilage will be ſeparated from the bones, and 
will conſequently leave. a perforation in the ſternum; and 


* 89 4 


what makes this the more probable, is, that this perforation, 
which is ſo commonly ſeen in ſkeletons, is never found in 
diſſecting the recent body. It may alſo have happened, that 
the three pieces of bone, which conſtitute the ſternum, by 
uniting at their edges, may, in acquiring their growth and 
ſolidity, have naturally left a vacancy between them. We 
never find a perforation of this kind in the upper part of tis 
ſternum, which is probably owing to that part of it being 
only one piece in the earlier times, and not oſſify ing in 
different places and ſpots at the ſame time; as is always 89 
caſe in regard to this Jower part of the ſternum, where the 
perforation is always found. Mem, Acad. Par. 1740. 
Cartilages of the STERNUM. The ſternum of an adult ſub- | 
ject has commonly ſixteen cartilages ; fourteen of the nun 
| Yu are articular, the other two are ſymphyſes. Of the for- 
mer, two belong to the articulations of the clavicle, 7 
twelve to thoſe of the true ribs, from the ſecond to the be. 
venth incluſively ; and the two ſymphyſes are both betwecn 
the ſternum, and the firſt rib on each ſide. There 15 Jike- 
wiſe another ſymphyſis, by which the upper portion of 0 
ſternum is connected to the lower; but the cartilage of ; 
is often obliterated in advanced age. The apophyſis © 
formis is often long toward the ſternum, and more of . 


. 


cariilaginous toward the other end. This has, in vet) . 
perſons, been ſometimes found entirely oſſiſied, and ” 
times wholly cartilaginous even in adul.s, Winſou's An 
tomy, p. 149. „FF Sh 
* SrERx UM. The ſternum has ſeveral Ve" 
ments, by which it is conpected to the clavicles and 5 
It is joined to the clavicles by ſtrong tort ligaments - 
by one extremity round the edges of its two ſuperior nor. 
and by the other in the extremity of each clavicle, an 
the middle to the inter- articular cartilages, ſurrounding, 
particular ligaments which go between the edges 
cartilages and the ſternum, i inſiqu/s Anatom, 294 * 
e ſternum is equally ſubjec⸗ teſt af 
preſſions and fractures, from falls and blows, with the io it 
the bones. When either of theſe accidents happen. cent 
the part is not only uneven and painful, but the "* 
arteries and veins are alſo contuſed and ruptures vide! 
ariſe pains in the breaſt, difficulty of breathing, rg 


coughs, ſpitting of blood, or elſe extravalations of acute 
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ordia, or between the duplicatures of the mediaſtinum, | many, Hungary, and many other parts of the world, afford 
with many bad ſymptoms of the like nature. : The ſigns of | it in very great abundance. | 
| a fraftured ſternum will therefore be very evident by theſe, | To reduce it to a ftate fit for uſe, it is to be ſeparated from 
and by its being moveable to the touch, eſpecially when one Its ore by the force of fire, and by the affiſtance of ſuch ingre- 
of it grates againſt another, and when there is a cavity dients as break the mutual connection between the ſulphure- 
and inequality very remarkably viſible there. = ous and the reguline part, which mutually diſſolving each 
In order to reduce a fracture of this bone, the patient muſt other, keep the concrete in the {tate of ore. The addition of 
be laid on his back on a bed, or hard even place, as a table, | iron is able to do this; and that of ſilver, copper, and other 
putting a hard pillow, a large parcel of cloth rolled up, or | metals, has alſo the ſame effect. 4 
ſome other ſuch body, under his back, and preſſing down There have not been wanting perſons, who have pretended 
his ſhoulders, by which means the fractured ſternum will be | to extract a mere running mercury from antimony, and Mr, 
elevated and extended ; and to facilitate the reduction, the | Boyle believed it might be done: but this is one of the many 
ſurgeon muſt preſs the bones of the ſternum together, and great things pretended to by chemiſtry, of which we have 
e them very ſtrongly. But when this method is imprac- | yet no ſufficient proof. | 
- ticable, or not proper, the ſkin muſt be divided, and the | Antimony, when ſeparated from its ore, is very eaſily fuſt- 
depreſſed part of the ſternum lifted up into its place, by means | ble, and runs the thinneſt of all the bodies of this kind. It 
of an elevator, or elſe of a ſcrew gently wormed Into the greatly promotes the futon of other fcſhls, but it makes 
part, and afterwards pulled upwards ; and when it has re- every thing brittle that it is mixed with. It is of great uſe 
gained its natural ſituation, it muſt be kept in it by the pro- in medicine, chemiſtry, and mechanics, and in its ſeveral 
r bandages. If after the reduction violent pains continue preparations is diaphoretic, cathartic, and emetic. The che- 
under the ſternum, and if blood ſhould gather, and ſuppu- miſts uſe it greatly in their operations on other metals, and 
rate internally, between the duplicature of the mediaſtinum, it is an ingredient in pewter, bell- metal, and the mixt me- 
the lower part of the ſternum ought to be trepanned, as the tal, of which types are made for printing. Hill's Hiſt. of 
cranium on the like occaſions; and when the putrid matter | Foſſ. p. 623. 
is diſcharged, and the wound cleanſed, it muſt be healed with} Mr. Geoffroy has been the inventor of a new method of 
vpulnerary balſams; and if any blood ſhould be found diſ- treating this mineral, by which it yields much more regulus 
charged into the cavity of the thorax, the cure muſt entirely] than according to thoſe preſcribed by Kunkel and Stahl, 
depend on the evacuating that by the paracenteſis, in the] and is purified without the addition of ſalts, and with very 
manner of wounds of the thorax. Heiſter, p. 122. + little loſs. 


STHENIA, Phe, in 1 a feſtival of Argos, ſuppoſed | It is generally ſuppoſed, that the vapours of antimony are 
to be kept in honour of Minerva, ſurnamed Zbeias from] poiſonous when raiſed by fire, but it appears otherwiſe from 
ofwoc, ſtrength. Potter, Archæol. Græc. Tom. I. p. 430 


| . the operations this gentleman made on it; the ſame opera- 
STI, a word uſed by ſome of the old authors for pebbles] tor having once gone through ſixty calcinations of twelve 
found on the ſea-ſhore. | | 


ounces of antimony, without receiving any harm from it : 

STIBIALIA, a term uſed by ſome to expreſs the antimonial| whence it is very evident, that the common opinion of the 

medicines. 5 | fumes of antimony containing an arſenical ſulphur is an er- 
STIBADIUM, among the Romans, a low kind of table- 


roneous one; and it may be added, that one great mark of 
couch, or bed of a circular form, which ſucceeded to the] antimony's being good, is, that it loſes a great deal of its 
triclinia, and was of different ſizes, according to the num-| weight in calcination. It has more ſulphur in this caſe, 


ber of gueſts they were deſigned for. They were called] which the fire raiſes in a vapour, and leſs of the terreſtrial 
hexaclina, octaclina, dr enneaclina, according as they held fix, matter or ſpar, which are uſually very abundant in it. It 
eight, or nine gueſts, and ſo of any other number, has been proved by experiment, that the ſulphur of antimony 
STIBINUS color, a term uſed by St. Jerom, and others, to] is a neceſſary and eſſential part of its conſtruction, ſince 
_ expreſs the falſe black colour which the antient Jews, and] without this it is no longer emetic ; but this ſulphur is only 
other Eaſtern people, gave to their eye-brows with ſtibium, | neceſſary in a certain proportion; for it is found, that when 
or antimony. | 9 | it is more abundant in the antimony, the whole loſes in pro- 
9 TIBIUM, antimonium, antimony. See ANTIMONY, Cycl. portion of its emetic quality; and Mr. Geoffroy has found 
This is a mineral never found native in its perfect ſtate, | by repeated experiment, that to give this virtue in its greateſt 
but always intimately mixed with, and penetrated by ſul-ſ degree, the antimony is firſt to be diveſted of its native ſul- 
phur, and other | extraneous matter, and by it reduced to] phur, much of which is of no uſe as to this intention, and 
the ſtate of an ore. In this condition it is ever found in] is then to be melted with a gentle fire in a crucible with a 
the earth, and according to the different proportions of ful- | quantity of ſoap, made from a ſtrong lixivium of pot-aſhes, 
pur, or other matter, it contains, it aſſumes very different | quick-lime, and oil, united by boiling into a ſolid maſs. 
appearances, Rr GIST, aro 1 baloUot. 2 The antimony melted with this, after a ſufficient previous cal- 
It is moſt commonly found in form of a very hard and heavy | cination, ds a ſort of glaſſy cruſt of ſcoriæ, which covers 
lead-coloured ſubſtance, compoſed of a number of extremely | a quantity of compact regulus lying at the bottom of the 
ſmall granules, all ve bright and ſparkling, and giving it | crucible. Theſe ſcoriz are a ſort of blackiſh glaſs, whieh 
The appearance of a lump of the pureſt ſteel when freſh | melts in the flame of a candle, but does not run on being 
broken. This is what is commonly underſtood by the name | expoſed to the air. This is plainly compoſed of the burnt 
antimony ore, and is what is ſold under that title in the Ger- | oil of the ſoap, united with the acid of ſulphur of antimony, 
man ſhops, J) 8 and a vitrification made with ſome earthy particles, and the 
Not unfrequently, however, it appears of a ſomewhat more | falts of the ſoap; this vitrification is what preſerves the 
texture, leſs heavy, but much more bright, and com-] matter from being liquified by the air. hen theſe ſcoriz 
poſed of ſmall, but viſibly broad and flat particles, of a very | are ſeparated from the reguline matter, if that be again 
pale whitiſh lead colour, and littering appearance, like that] , melted, with an addition of an alkali ſalt and of the powder 
of many of the lead ores. This is called broad-grained an- | of white cryſtal glaſs, there is produced a purer regulus than 
r 7 Toon of 25 96 | can be obtained by any other known method, and in a 
Sometimes alſo, but larger quantity, by two ounces from the pound, than ever 
of bright maſſes, made up of multitudes of parallel ſlender | Stahl, or Kunkel, were able to procure, Mr. Geoffroy, by 
ments, of a bright ſteel colour, and more [glittering hue | theſe nice obſervations and experiments, diſcovered that an- 
Foo in either of the former ſtates: theſe filaments are of | timony contained much leſs common ſulphur than had been 
7 var breadths and thickneſſes in the ſeveral maſſes. generally ſuppoſed, ſince it can be made to loſe, at the ut- 
1 are generally known by the name of ſtriated, or | moſt, only three ounces and five drachms in the pound 
þ _ anitmony.arg.: 7.1 25 Lot id of, in calcination. The emetic quality of the regulus proves, 
be. e = 'the moſt natural and ſimple appearances of this | however, that it yet contains a very large ſhare of ſulphur, 
diff.” ut beſide theſe it is liable to a multitude of other very though of another kind: this Mr. Geoffroy b | 
2 crent ones, as it ſometimes contains iron mixed among | from the common ſulphur, by the name of the metallic ſul- 
Pn ho „and very frequently ſilver; theſe may natu- | phur. Mem: Acad. Scienc. Par. 1736. 5 
e 475 ſuppoſed to give it ſome differences in its appear- Acid of AN TIMON Y. Mr. Charras was the firſt author who 
S dat beſide theſe ĩt is ſubject to much greater, from its ave the world a ſuccinct method of drawing an acid liquor 
9 & with the common marcaſites and pyritæ ; theſe — antimony, He did it thus: he mixed crude antimony 
i; _ the whole body of the ore to a ſilvery white, or | ore in powder with three times its weight of ſand, this he 
wt; Solden yellow. + 94; irs 85 diſtilled in a large retort ints a capacious receiver, filled half 
dep — ores are found in fiſſures and veins at different | full of river water, and on rectifying this, the acid liquor 
5 * Many often very, near the ſurface, and is variouſly ac was to be produced. Himſelf acknowledges, however, that 
Par. amp ; GR ſpars, cryſtals, ſulphurs, and other ſub- this, though a ſuccinct, is not always a certain method, for 
by a tot ew the veins of it are every way ſurrounded | that ſometimes the acid liquor was produced, and ſometimes 
2 more Job 1 pure yellow native ſulphur; ſometimes with] not: this, however, he attributes wholly to the manage- 
= e rn = matter, made of a mixture of ſulphurs, earth | ment of the fire, which he wa will always afford the acid, 
Aminture * date "rag to the different diſpoſition and] if conducted regularly through its ſeveral degrees. = Mr, 
Antimeny in found 10 ies. 3 | 2 222 trying my 2 ſeveral — 2 _ 
many z we have fey — England and Ger- it ſometimes ſucceed, and at other times not, gh 
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leſs frequently, antimony appears in form 
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Sörrl. Vor. Il. wig of i in Arnd 3 and Ger. | n cautions gef * 8 2 me wy this va- 
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riation, 


lation, in the ſucceſs of the proceſs, was not occaſioned by | 
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any difference in the fire, but by the different nature of the 


; matter employed. The crude ore of antimony ſometimes be- 
ing mixed with à white argillaceous earth, and ſometimes | 


free from this admixture; he found, that when it had this 


White earth in any great proportion, it never failed to yield 


this acid liquor; and. that when it had none of it, it never 
could be made to yield a drop of acid; and conſequently, 


with ſo. much order, and branch out ſo regul 


from che earth, as common pipe-clay, or any of our ar- 
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mony very fine, lay it in an earthen diſh not glazed, and of a 
conſiderable width at the top; cover this diſh with an earthen 
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ter of an inch above a veſſel of water, kept ſo hot, as to fumi- 
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they had concreted. Mem, Acad. Par. 1699. 
Teture Br fuNt. Monſieur de Reaumur. gives the following“ 


Nothing is more common, than to obſerve on the ſurſace 


= 
ag 


the bell, will be received again into the veſlel of water. In 


antimony, there muſt be a hole, large enough to admit the 


.. earthen diſh, and continued a proper time, there will be 


- this depends on the care of the operator, and the tempera- 


maiore acid will be obtained, and the hotter and drier it is, 

i | the leſs. The operation, whenever ſo perfect, is however 
ol little value, the acid being every way the ſame with that | 

of common ſulphur. Mem, Acad. Par. z700, | | 

Infuſion of AN TIMON V. Mr. Homberg being well aſſured, 

that water was a menſtruum capable of rt all the me- 


- . antimony in water, putting into ſeveral glaſs veſſels erude an- 


after the antimony had ſtood thus for ſix months, the ſeveral | 
; parcels were uſed on different occaſions, one only excepted, 
| which had been forgotten, and had at length ſtood: two | 
- Winters and a ſummer : having at length found this veſſel, 
he obſerved that its inſide was every where coated over with | 
configurations of leaves; he at firſt ſuppoſed this to be ow- | 
| Ing to ſome ſalts of the antimony, which had been diſſolved 
in the water, and had afterwards cryſtallized themſelves in 
this manner, as the butter of antimony is ſometimes known 
to do in ſublimation; but on rubbing the ſides of the veſſel 
with a finger, and afterwards ſcraping them with a knife, 
he found that they were covered with a dr . pellicle, 


acid, and being tried on turnfol, and on different metallic 


ſolution of ſilver white; whetice it appeared to be an acid, 


ſides of the veſſel; and theſe ſalts being afterwards diſſolyed 


chat this was not an acid extracted from antimony, but merely 
qo earths, will yield an-agid by means of a ſtrong 


* | 
This liquor had therefore been very , improperly called the 
vinegar of antimony z and it is evident, that whatever acid | 
antimony contains, mult be of the nature of ſpirit of ſulphur, 

ſince ſulphur ſo greatly abounds in the compoſition of that 
mineral, and its ſulphur is wholly the ſame with the common 
brimſtone. Whatever acid, therefore, of this kind could be 
produced, muſt be of the nature of that collected from the 
fumes of burning ſulphur ; and, even though it were pro- 


—_ 


duced from anti mony, could have nothing of the nature of 
antimony in it, ſince it would be wholly the produce of the 


common ſulphur in that mineral, and not of the reguline 
part, which alone is properly antimony. Experiment alſo 
e the truth of this opinion, the acid of antimony, truly 


eparated from it, being no way different, in any particular, | 


from that of crude ſulphur. 3 
There are ſeveral ways by which it may be made, but the fol- 
lowing ſeems the eaſieſt and moſt familiar. Powder crude anti- 


pot, with the bottom taken out, and fit to this three earthen alu- 
dels, and cover the mouth of the uppermoſt aludel with a large 
glaſs bell; the edges of which mult be ſuſtained about a quar- 


te the inſide of the bell ; the water that runs down from 
the middle of the earthen pot, which covers the diſh of 


handle of an iron ladle, or ſome ſuch other inſtrument, to 
ſtir about the antimony. The fire being made under the 


found the flowers of antimony in the aludels, a little acid 1i- 
quor in the water of the veſlel kept under the bell, and the 
antimony will be found calcined in the diſh, | 

It is but little acid that can be obtained in this manner, but 
then it is aſſuredly the pure acid of the ſulphur of antimony. 
Sometimes this method furniſhes alſo little or no acid, but 


ture of the air; for the colder and moiſter the ſeaſon is, the 


— 


tals, if properly applied, uſed it, in ſeveral different man- 
ners, in his analyſis of antimony. He made an infuſion. of | 


timony, coarſely powdered, five pounds into each veſſel, and | 
to each of theſe quantities he added two pints of rain water ; | 


without the leaſt appearance of ſalt, and the configura- 
tions of the leaves were not raiſed upon this pellicle, but 
ſunk, as if graved by a tool. The water taſted ſomewhat 


ſolutions, it turned the turnſol to a light red, and turned a 
and of the nature of chat of ſea-falt. The funſhine had 
mony, and take up a part of its falt. This: ſalt, in the win- 
ter, was probably afterwards concreted into the/ figures of 
leaves, formed upon the mud depoſited by the water on the 
again in ſome hotter weather, had eaten their way into this 
ſediment of mud, in the form of the leaves, &c. in which. 
account of the contexture of antimony, or /tibium. 
of broken antimony long and ſhining needles, as it were; and 


that antimemy, on which theſe are moſt diſtinct and viſible, 
is eſteemed the beſt. — — ranged 


cCatried on 21955 | = 
If the crucible, or other veſlel, in which the melted antimn 


dies directed horizontally, and W 
le 
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directions, that thoſe who are ever fo —.— ju vey 
cannot but admire its beauty. "The figures of the cond; % 
ent molecules of this mineral may poſſibly contribute fo - 
ung to the formation of theſe needles, but the texture cp 
configuration of the conſtituent parts, will not alone ies 


for the diſpoſition of theſe ſtreaks, and their- arrangements 
in regard to one another; ſince upon breaking different 


lumps of the ſame antimony, and thoſe of the ſame hae 


we frequently obſerve quite different configurations of the 


needles. Let us take, for inſtance, | maſles of ani 
of a regular conic figure, theſe teins ce rm 22 
ſhape of the veſſel they cool in, which reſembles a Fonhe, 
or inverted cone; let ſeveral of theſe conical maſſes de 
broken into different parts, and we ſhall ſee the needles in 
very different directions in theſe. ſeveral parts. 
In one of theſe maſſes, from a certain height, we may 65 
ſerve all theſe needles directed to the point of the cone; in 
a piece taken from a little higher, the needles ſhall be — 
zontal, or nearly perpendicular to the former; above theſe 
we ſhall find others, which ſometimes direct themſelves to. 
ward ſome point in the baſe of the cone, and ſometime; 
form themſelves into different cones with their ſeveral ſum- 
mits. 

In another of theſe maſſes we ſhall not find the needles diſ. 
poſed into a horizontal direction, but running into ſmall 
conical parcels, in directions quite reverſe one to another: 
that is, ſome of them ſhall have their ſummits toward the 
baſe of the cone, and others toward its apex. In ſome lumps 
alſo we ſhall diſcover. needles every where, and in others no 
where at all ; and often the needles are found in one part of 
the lump, with no appearance of them in the others. Some- 
times alſo we ſhall find the infide-of a maſs regularly diſpoſed 
into cones, though the outſide is of no ſuch figure, for tie 
internal cones have -no dependance upon the external figure 
of the maſs ; and ſometimes the needles are diſpoſed along 
the ſides of the cone, and their direction ſeems to follow 
the ſides of the veſſel in which they were fixed. Notwith- 
ſtanding, however, all theſe varieties in form, the cauſe of 
all the appearances is wholly the ſame, and is no other than 
that refrigeration, ' by which the maſs is changed from a fluid 
into a ſolid ſtate; and to the progreſs of this the needle 
plainly owe their different directions. 5 
All melted metals cool firſt at the tops and ſides, and thence 
by degrees through the whole body of the maſs: the pani- 
cles at the ſides and top, which firſt cool, becoming fixt to 
thoſe which are neareſt them, affix thofe, and they are the 
next that cool, and fo on, in ſucceflive order; now molecu- 
Iz, of whatever ſhape, thus affixed ſucceſſively to each other, 
form a kind of threads or needles, the ſeveral directions oi 
which ſhew the order in which the refrigeration has been 


is ſuffered to cool, were in the ſhape of a hollow bon; 
if its ſides were every where equally, thick, and equal 


warm, and acted equally upon by, an air equally cold; a 
if the melted ſubſtance were of the ſame uniform nature, 
alſo, in all its parts, all the needles or fibres would be then 


ſo many rays, tetminating in the center of the bowl; ui 


if the ſubſtance were ſuch, that its fixed particles were 5 


turally all of a length, we ſhould find ſo many concenin 


- beds:of needles, formed by parcels of cath ray, and hüt 


at equal diſtances from the center 


But fo many regular circumſtances do not concur in the 


cooling, of melted antimony 3 and hendt the beforertentio 
irregularities muſt neceffarily ariſe.) In melting antinin u 


conical crucibles, and ſuffering it to cool in them, the nel 


may be determined era ways, to any directions one f 


ae 27 


| | { OMA SWELL $09 5 5 I on} EERTET : 
If, when the crucible is taken from: the fire, it be ſet t 


cool upon ſome cold body, the ednſtquence is, that fe 


bottom and top of the antimony muſt cool firſt, and the per 


dies will be found diſpoſed into two cones, the on- Juli 


its baſe at the apex, and the other at the baſe: of the i" 


or general cone: but if the crucible be ſet on burnü cc 
and the ſurface of the antimony covered withi more 035 10s 
ce files muſt cool firſt; and the needles will be found rund 


horizontally, or formirig themſelves into horizontal N 
the touching the ſides of the crucible alſo, at times, © | 


| . wet cloth, and by that means forcing: the melted wattet 
turned this water ſower, had made it act upon the anti- 


cool firſt in ſuch particular places, will gue NN tok 
ſpots of the crucible ſo forcibly coole. 1; 
Nat unfrequently there is found a hollow in the mid 
conical maſs of antimony, and in that caſe-ther® are he 
found needles. proceeding in different directions fror 
| ſides of that cavity inwards, as they, when cooled, 0 
of the ſame nature With the ſides of the veſſel, and 4. 
the "encloſed maſs in the very fame manner. 
To procure the needles perfect and fine, the ante, 2 
be ſuffered to cool gradually, for if it cool t99 the 
m6lecula becomes fixed before it can be adapted 1 be 
of another, and the Whale is a confuſed maſs ; and t. 0 
happens alſo if it cool too ſlowly; for then the pave 
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fire get out ſo very regularly and inſenſibly, chat the mole- 


cCulæ cooling equally all together, form no arrangements. 


This is found by letting a crucible of melted antimony ſtand 


on ſome burning coals, and 8 cool as their heat 


burns away and decreaſes; in w ich caſe the maſs will have 
5 21 needles at all, or if any, then but very few. 


1 be objected to this, that if the refrigeration of the 
mas is the only cauſe of the needles in antimony, all melted 
metals ought to afford the ſame appearance alſo, if cooled 
in the ſame manner: and poſſibly indeed all do ſo; we ſee 


them eaſily in antimony, becauſe it breaks with a ſlight blow, 


bithout diſordering the configuration of its parts, the com- 


binations of its molecules into needles being more firm than 


that of the needles to one another; but in metals which 


uire more force to break them, the needles may perhaps 
rather break than ſeparate, and by more force muſt be more 


diſordered; and all the parts may be as regularly arranged in 


a ductile maſs, as in a brittle one, though we are not able 


diſcover that arrangement. | 
Laid, when hot to a proper degree, ceaſes to be ductile, and 


| js brittle, and lead broken at this juncture is found to be 


anulated, appearing like broken ſteel; there is no reaſon 
to doubt but that this is alſo the caſe, when that metal is 
perfectly cold, but that the force required, to ſeparate, or 
break it, deſtroys its proper ſtructure. 


Mr. Reaumur melted lead in a conical crucible, and ſuffer- 
ing it to cool to a certain degree only, he broke the maſs| 
into ſeveral large lumps by a ſmart blow of a hammer, and 
in theſe found the ſame needles as in antimom, the granules 
having cohered in long trains, juſt as the moleculz of the 


antimony ; and the diſpoſitions of the ſeveral groupes of nee- 
dles in the lead, in regard to the ſides and bottom of the 


| erucible, were the very ſame with thoſe of antimony. But 
there is this manifeſt difference between the needles of lead, 


and thoſe of antimony, that whereas the latter are flat and 
extremely gloſſy, the former are viſibly round, and much 
leſs bright, Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1724. 


Ore of ANTIMONY. The way of running down antimony out 


of its ore by the aſſayers, is as follows. Take a crucible 


that will hold ſome pounds of antimony ore, broken into 


pieces of the ſize of a hazel-nut, and bore at the bottom of 


it a few ſmall holes with a common gimblet; place this bot- 

tom in the mouth of another ſmaller crucible, put in the 
ore, and cover the orifice with a tile; then lute all the june-| 
. tures, and place this on the pavement of the hearth, making 


a circle of ſtones all round it, at fix inches diſtance ; fill this 


| Intermediate ſpace with aſhes, fo high, that the lower pot 
may be covered up to its rim, then put freſh burning coals | 


upon the whole, and blow the. fire ſtrongly with a pair of 
hand-bellows, to make the upper veſſel red-hot :. when it has 
ſo a quarter of an hour, take away the fire, and when 

the veſſels are cold, open them, and the antinmm will be 


found in form of a regulus in the under veſlgl. Cramer's 
Art of Afſaying, p. 356. 


by means of that mineral ſubſtance called caw#. A lump 


of this, of the bigneſs of a wallnut, thrown red-hot into a 


pound of antimony in fuſion, converts almoſt the whole ſub- 
ſtance of it into glaſs, fifteen ounces of clean and fine glaſs 
ö being thus produced ; and what is very remarkable, the 
| Cawk itſelf never melts in the metal. 
_ The purification of goid, by means of antimony, is performed 
in this manner, Before you enter on the proceſs, it is ne- 
ceſlary to gueſs, as nearly as may be, at the allay of the 


gold, by the touch-needles, or otherwiſe. If the quantity | 


5 gold in the maſs is not leſs than three quarters, that is, 
eighteen carats, the maſs muſt be melted in a wind-furnace, 
ah the crucible 'muſt be covered, to prevent coals. falling 
mn; this done, put into it, at feverat times, double the 


quantity of crude antimony in fine powder, as ſoon as one 
ere of the antimony is melted, putting in another: let | 


ou whole continue in fuſion a few minutes, then pour it in- 
file will e cone, warmed, and rubbed with tallow, and 
A Fi With a hammer on the floor, near where the. cone 
ands, that the heavier part may fink to the bottom. When 

is cold, invert the cone, and ſtrike it, and a maſs will 
Fae ae at bottom a regulus, more or leſs yellow, 
Rn, ir to the quantity of the gold in the mixture; this 

| e u few blows be ſeparated from the ſulphureous 
s N ich is at top. Melt in a ſmaller fire this regulus, 
n fuſion add to it a double quantity of crude an- 

f — 4 and pour it out into the cone again a 
= = 5 'eparate the regulus from the antimony. at top, 
put: S 8 this operation once more. When this is 
this 2 p e ſeparated regulus into a thick good teſt, place 
round 8 ur nace immediately before the bellows, put coals 
— one or two pieces of wood upon them, and 
us, the x ls fire, ſuch as is ſufficient to melt the regu- 

. mnaak; <gunne part of the antimony will vaniſh. in a thick 
are over, and Sale the fire, and keep it ſo, till the fumes 

So Born the ſurface of the gold is of a fine green; 
nite, and it will be OO adother fuſion with borax and 


; perfectly pure. 
When the gold to be purified by this proceſs is impure 10 


— 


— 


— 


y method of fuſing antimony, yet known, is 


Y © £ 


an allay of eight carats, it is not proper to perform the pres 
cipitation by antimony alone, but there ſhould be added as 
many times two carats of common ſulphur, as the allay 
of the gold is ſo many carats leſs than eighteen. Cramer's 
Art of Aſſaying, p. 276. 


STIBIUM, in medicine, c. is not only given in ſubſtance, but 


many preparations of it are alſo uſed; which are either emetic, 
cathartic, diaphoretic, or ſudorific. Crude antimony in pow- 
der is found good for diſſolving viſcidities, in cutaneous diſ- 
eaſes, and, as ſome very confidently aflert, in convulſions 
and epilepſies. Externally, in ointments, it is commended 
for drying up ulcers, curing the itch, and in plaiſters for 
reſolving of tumors, 

There appears no reaſon for people's being afraid of giving 


crude antimony internally, experience ſhews it to be a ſafe 


medicine, unleſs by accident the acid of the ſtomach ſhould 
prove ſtrong enough to be a menſtruum to it. | 

The preparations of antimony are, I, ſulphur præcipitatum an- 
timonii. 2. Crocus antimonii, called alſo crocus metallorum. 
3. Crocus antimonii lotus. 4. Calx antimonii, called antimo- 
num diaphoreticum. 5. Tartarum emeticum. 6. Cauſticum a; « 
timoniale. 7. Cinnabaris antimonii. 8. Regulus antimonit 
martialis. g. Tinctura antimonit, 10. The Kermes mineral, 
or Carthuſian powder. See the articles SULPHUR, CRocus, 
CaLx, &c. Cycl. and Suppl. 


The virtues of antimony, in the diſeaſes of animals, are very 


great, and very evident on any trial. Pigs that have the 
meaſles are at all times recovered by it, which proves it a 
great purifier of the blood. Horſes who have running heels, 
that cannot be cured by the common methods uſed by the 
farriers, will generally be cured by this medicine in a little 
time. The manner of uſing it is this: mix one drachm 
with every feeding of oats which the horſe has in a morn- 
ing; it is beſt put together in one place, buried under a few 
oats, and the horſe's head being with-held a little, and then 
let go juſt againſt that place, he will take it all in at a mouth- 
ful. Some horſes do not diſlike it, others obſtinately re- 
fuſe it, but to theſe it may eaſily be given in balls. The 
virtues of this drug, in fattening of cattle, has by many been 
thought imaginary, but experiment. proves it to be a real 
truth, A horſe that is lean and ſcabby, and not to be fatted 
by any other means, will become fat on taking a doſe of 
antimony every morning, for two months together. A boar 
fed for brawn, and having an ounce of antimony given him 
every morning, will become fat a fortnight ſooner than 


others put into the ſtye at the ſame time, and fed in the 


ſame manner, but without the antimony. Philoſoph. Tranſ. 
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Crude antimony is recommended in palſies, pains, and numb + 


SS IS 


them. 


At this day the women of Syria, Arabia, and Babylonia, 


- anoint and blacken themſelves about the eyes; and both men 


and women put black. upon their eyes in the defert, to pre- 
ſerve them from the heat of the ſun, and the piercing of its 
rays. M. Darvieux tells us, that the Arabian women border 


their eyes with a black colour made of duct which the 


Arabians call rehel, They draw a line of this kind of blaek- 
ing without the corner of their eyes, to make them appear 
larger. Iſaiah, in his enumeration of the feveral ornaments 
belonging to the daughters of Sion, has not forgot the nee- 


dlos which they made uſe. of in painting their eyes and eye- 
lids; nor has this practice eſcaped the laſh of Juvenal b. 


Ilie ſupercilium madida fuligine tindum 
Obligua producit acu, pingitque trementes 
Attollens oculos. 2:6 


Ezekiel, diſcovering the irregularities of the Jewiſh nation 
under the idea of a debauched woman, ſays, that ſhe bathed, 
perfumed herſelf, and that ſhe anointed her eyes with anti- 
mony. Job ſhews ſufficiently how much antimony was in 
eſteem, by calling one of his daughtets a veſſel of antimony, 


or a box to put paint in, cornu flibii. Tertullian and St. 


Cyprian have declaimed very warmly againſt this cuſtom of 
— their eyes and eyebrows Ik uv. Sat. 2. Cal 
met 's Dictionary. | 


- 


Srision 


| 
| 
| 
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STIBIYUM. ceratum. See the article ViTRUM antimonii ce- 
ratum. 
STICA, a name given by ſome authors to all external aſtrin- 
gents uſed in hemorrhages. 85 7 
STICA, in our old writers, a braſs Saxon coin, of the value 
of half a farthing, four of them making an helfing. Blount. 
STICHOMANT A, ETixopanita, in l a ſort of divi- 
nation by verſes, (commonly thoſe of the 51 
which being wrote on litile pieces of paper, and thrown in- 
to a veſſel, the firſt drawn out was ſuppoſed to contain the 
will of the Gods. Potter, Archæol. Græc. Tom. I. p. 333. 
See SORTES, Cycl, : | 
STICHOs, a name given by the old writers to a pectoral 
conſection, the principal ingredient of which was the herb 
marrubium, or hore-hound. | | | 
STICKLEBACK, in ichthyology, a name given by us to 
that ſmall fiſh, called by authors by the 6 % ay of 
' foinachia, ſpinax, and pugnitius piſcis; as alſo piſciculus aſper, 
Leal e and the like; 2 finally, by Artedi, by 
the much more expreffive name of gaſtereſteus, expreſſing 
that great ſingularity it has in the bony ſtructure of its belly. 
The common flickleback is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the 
name of the gaſteroſteus with three ſpines on the back; and 
dy this character it differs from two other ſpecies, the one 
the pinarella of authors, a ſmall ſpecies with ten prickles in 
the back; and the other a long ſea kind with fifteen ſpines 
on its back, called by Willughby, and others, the pugnitius 
marinus longus. See the article GASTEROST.EUS. | 
As contemptible a fiſh as this may ſeem, its miſchief in eat- 
ing the young fry in ponds is not greater than its value, 
In a ſort of manufacture carried on at Boſton, and ſome 
other parts of Lincolnſhire, they have fallen into a way 
of making oil of it, and have made annually a hundred 
tun, or more, to their very great advantage. All the waters 
thereabout ſwarm with this little fiſh, and doubtleſs a ſuf- 
© ficient quantity might be found in other places for the 
' ſame ſort of uſe. They grow in the Boſton river to an inch 
and half in length, and about half an inch in breadth, and 
are taken out at a buſhel a draught. Eight chalder of them 
make a barrel of oil; their barrel is a hogſhead ; they are 
| obliged to uſe them very freſh, elſe the oil runs from them 
to waſte, and they uſually boil every night what they have 
caught by day. It is a wonder that this quality of this 
little fiſh was not found out ſooner, for in frying them in 
the common way for eating, they all run into an oil in the 
pan. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 223. | | : 


STICKLER, in our old writers, an inferior officer, who cut 


wood within the king's parks of Clarendon. Rot. Parl. 
1 Hen. VI. Blount, :% | — 
STICKS of eels, a quantity, or meaſure of twenty five. A 
bind of eels contains ten fficts, and each ,ich twenty five 
' eels. Stat, Weights and Meaſures. Blount. e 
STIFFLE, or GREAT muſcle, in the manege, is the part of 
the hind leg of a horſe which advances towards his belly. 
This is a moſt dangerous part to receive a blow upon. 
STIGMA, among, botaniſts. See the article PrsT1L. 
STIGMATA, in natural hiſtory, the apertures in different 
- parts of the bodies of infects communicating with the tra- 
+ chez, or air veſſels, and ſerving for the office of reſpication. 
Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſect. paſſim. en es 
Nature has given to theſe minute animals a much larger 
number of tracheæ and bronchia, than to us. We have the 


| ramifications of the trachea reaching no farther than into the 
' breaſt, whereas, in the bodies of theſe inſets, we find them 


extended through the whole, and finely and admirably in- 
terlaced one with another. We have but one mouth to re- 
ſpire by ; and the organization of the parts, inſervient to re- 
ſpiration, is very admirable in us; but in the inſect claſs, the 
mouths, or openings to breathe at, are much more nume- 
rous, and the organization much more complex. | 


All the two-winged and four-winged flies, which have 2 
| ſingle or undivided corcelet, to which their legs are all fixed, | 


have alſo four /igmata in that corcelet, two on each fide. 
They have them alſo on the rings of their body, but thoſe 
on the corcelet are the moſt conſiderable. deen 
Of the four on the corcelet, the two anterior ones are uſu- 
ally the largeſt. The beſt way to find them, in the gene- 
rality of flies, is to examine them firſt in the larger ſpecies 
of the libellæ, where they are very diſtin& and plain, and 
after their ſituation is well known in that ſpecies, they will 
be much the more readily found in the reſt. 
Theſe /tigmata of the corcelet, as well the anterior as the 
poſterior, are oblong, and placed obliquely to the length of 
the body ; that end of them next the head is more elevated 
than the other, and their ſize is ſufficiently large to render 
them viſible, eſpecially the firſt pair. Each of theſe ſeems 
- not a little to 'reſemble a ſea-muſcle with its ſhells a little 
open, or is ſomewhar like the opening of an eye. It is 
alſo ſurrounded by two eyelids, proportionably thick; and 
» beſide theſe, which make its outer circumference, one may 
diſeover two others within, which are bordered with hairs, 
and which, when cloſed, often quite ſhut up the open- 


ibylline oracles) | 


871 


the diſcovering them; they are very frequently di 4 
colour from the corcelet; ſome 4. yellow 2 * 


coffee colour, or ſome degree of a fallow in g: 
aa 3 brown, E black, or bluiſh, * 2 
lies have, beſide theſe, ſeveral figmata alſo in ings 
their bodies, perhaps in every A of them, ices b 0 1 
monly thoſe in the two or three firſt are only to be Aſtin. 
guiſhed : theſe are not like thoſe of the corcelet, but = 
round, uſually a little eminent above the reſt of the ſurf; 1 
and reſembling pin's heads; they are not eaſily diſcovered 
becauſe they are not only mall, but uſually hid by the 
folds, or commiſſures of the rings. They are uſually Fw 
on each ring, placed on the two oppoſite ſides, and 2 
under the belly. Reaumur, Hiſt. Ini, Vol, 4. p. 248. / 
STIGMATICI, among the Romans, were ſervants marked 
in the face for ſome crime. Pitiſe. in voc. 7 IE 
STIGMATIZING, among the antients, was inflited u on 

ſlaves as a puniſhment, but more frequently as a Wa to 
know them by; in which caſe, it was done by applying a 
red-hot iron, marked with certain letters, to their . 
heads, till a fair impreſſion was made, and then pourin 
ink into the furrows, that the inſcription might be the more 
conſpicuous. Potter, Archzol. Græc. Tom. I. p. 64. 
STIGMATIZING, among ſome nations, was looked upon as 
a N of honour and nobility. Potter, loc, 
cit. p. | 
STIL de grain, in the colour trade, the name of a compoſti- 
on uſed for painting in oil or water, and is made of a de- 
coction of the lycium, or Avignon berry, in alum-water 
which is mixed with whiting into a paſte, and formed lato 
twiſted ſticks, It ought to be choſen of a fine gold yellow, 
wy fine, tender, and friable, and free from dirt. Pimet's 
Hiſt. of Drugs, p. 14. | 
STILE {Cycl.)—In a philoſophical /]e, the on] y end is accu- 
rately to explain our thoughts to others; thence the par- 
ticular rules 'to be obſerved by a philoſopher, in delivering 
his doctrines, naturally follow: ſuch as, 
1. Not to deviate from the received ſignifications of terms. 
25. That the ſame terms be always taken in the ſame ſenſe, 
We fix the meaning of ſuch words as have only a vague 
enſe. 4. | 
49. To ſignify objects, eſſentially different, by different 
name | 23 
From theſe rules, the uſe and neceſſity of terms of art ap- 
pear, and ſhews with how little reaſon they are vulgarly con- 
demned, V 5 
5. The philoſopher ought always to make uſe of proper 
expreſſions, and uſe no more words than what are preciſely 
neceſſary. to eſtabliſh the truth of his doctrines. Molſ, Dic. 
Prælim. Logic. cap. z. e 
STILL-bottoms, in the diſtillery, a name given by the trader 
to what remains in the till after the working the waſh into 


low wines. | | | 
Theſe bottoms are procured in the greateſt quantity from the 
malt waſh, and are of ſo much uh, 25 to the diſtiller in the 
fattening of hogs, &c. that he often finds them one of the 
moſt valuable articles of the buſineſs. They might alſo be 
put to other uſes, ſuch as the affording a large proportion of 
an acid ſpirit, an oil, a fuel, and a fixed ſalt ; and with ſome 
| addreſs, and good management, a vinegar, and a tartar. A 
other very advantageous uſe of them, is the adding them t? 
the next brewing of the malt for more ſpirit : the encreal 
of the produce from this, is more than could eaſily be con- 
| ceived. It alſo more readily diſpoſes the new waſh to fei- 
ment, and gives the ſpirit a vinoſity that it cannot hate 
without it; the proportion, in this cafe, muſt never exc 
that of a fifth, or ſixth part of the whole quantity of liquol 
employee. N 
The liquor left behind in the till, after the rectifying ie 
low wines into proof ſpirit, is alſo called by ſome by t 
name of /fill-bottems ;- but this is little more than mer 


phlegm, or water impregnated with à few acid, and * 


dily parts, not worth ſeparating, unleſs for curiofity- Th 
liquor left in the full, after the rectifying the proof pin 
into alcohol, is alſo of the fame kind. og 
The bottoms of melaſſes ſpirits ſeem calculated for mw; 
uſes. It is very probable that the vinegar-makers 0 , 
find their account in the trying them, a the frog © 
laſting yellow colour, with which they tinge the hands, . 
recommend them to the dyers. A ſmall proportion o 
added to the new treacle to be fermented, greatly Pro 
the operation, and encreaſes the quantity of ſpirit. ther 
The bottoms of the wine ſpirit, that is the remainder, . , 
diſtilling the ſpirituous part from damaged wines, 7... df 
lees, may be brought to afford Mr. Boyle's acid ſpin 
wine, and that ſubſtance called by Becher the media 
ſtantia vini. A parcel of tartar may alſo be procured "xt 
great perfection; and the laſt remainder may . 
into excellent and genuine ſalt of tartar. The liquor 
otherwiſe be ſerviceable in making vinegar and white 
Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. | 5 * un 
ST1LL-houſe, The Dutch have much the advantage  ; 


. ings | 
- The eglour of the figmata oſten is ſome hdlp alſo to us ſor 
: 6+ . 


"0 i 
the ſtruQure of their /til-bouſer, and bave eren PFs 
n 


| 


eat readineſs and neatneſs. The general rules, in building 
theſe houſes, ſhould be theſe. | 
The firſt caution is to lay the floor aſlope, not flat, where 
any wet work is to be performed; it ſhould alſo be well 
flagged with broad ſtones, ſo that no wet be detained in the 
crevices, but all may run off, and be Jet out at the drains 
made at the bottom and ſides. , 
The fills ſhould be placed abreaſt on that fide of the ill 
houſe to which the floor has its current. The largeſt fill, 
in Hola, for their greateſt works, are never of that mon- 
ſtrous ſize that we ſee them of in England, but much more 
manageable and handy, as ſeldom containing more than ſix 
or eight hogſheads; and with ſuch /?ills, a ſingle hand will 
perform much more buſineſs than with one of a much 
larger ſize. Fronting the ſtills, and adjoining to the back 
wall, ſhould be a ſtage for holding the fermenting backs, 
and theſe being placed at a proper height, may empty them- 
ſelves, by means of a cock and a canal, into the ſtills, which 
are thus charged with very little trouble. 
Near this ſet of fermenting backs ſhould be placed a pump 
or two, that may readily ſupply them with water by means 
of a trunk, or canal, leading to each back. Under the 
pavement, adjoining to the ſtills, ſhould be a kind of cellar, 
wherein to lodge the receivers, each of which ſhould be 
furniſhed with its pump, to raiſe the low wines into the 
770 for rectification; and through this cellar the refuſe waſh, 
or ſtill-bottoms, ſhould be diſcharged by means of a hoſe, 
or other contrivance. Theſe are the principal things to be 
regarded in the erecting a ſtull-houſe for the original produc- 
tion of ſpirits, and if theſe rules are well obſerved, malt 
| ſpirit will be made with little more trouble than melaſſes; 
for by this means the buſineſs of brewing and cooling the 
waſh, which, according to the method generally practiſed in 
England, takes up ſo much time and trouble, is entirely 
ſaved, fermentation is carried on to a much greater advan- 
tage, and the quantity of ſpirit encreaſed. Shaw's Eſſay on 
Diſtillery. | 
STINT, in zoology, the name of a ſmall bird common about 
the ſea-ſhores in many counties of England, and ſeeming 
to be the ſame with the cinclus prior of Aldrovand, and 
the ſchæniclos, or junco of Bellonius, called by the French 
alouette de mer, the ſea-lark. 
It is ſomewhat ſmaller than the common lark, and in ſhape 
reſembles the ſmaller ſnipe. Its beak is black, ſlender, and 
ſtrait; its feet of a greeniſh, or browniſh black; its back 
is a grey, variegated with oblong black ſpots, and its wings 
ſomewhat of a reddiſh brown ; its neck is grey, and its head 
variegated with black and a reddiſh brown; its wings are 
long, and when folded reach beyond the end of the tail ; 
and its rump is ſomewhat reddiſh with black ſtreaks. Ray's 
Ornitholog. p. 226. 


8 TIP viſch, in zoology, a name given by the Dutch in the 


Eaſt-Indies to a fiſh of the claſs of our European ones | 


| which have two back fins, the anterior of which is prickly, 
the hinder not ſo. Its ſkin is ſpotted, and its fleſh very de- 
licate, and well taſted, It is generally caught by hooks. 
Ray's Ichthyogr. Append. p. 8. | BOT I 
STIRRUP, (Cycl.) in the manege. To looſe one's ſtirrups, 
is to ſuffer them to flip from the foot. 2 
The ſtirrup-foot is the near, or left foot before. 
Stirrup-leather is a thong of leather, deſcending from the 
— down by the horſe's ribs, upon which the ſtirrups 
Stirrup-bearer, called in French porte etrier, is an end of 
eather made faſt to the end of the ſaddle, to truſs up the 


1 
STIRRUP of 


| _— ſome of her keel happens to be beaten off, and they 
82 come conveniently to put, or fit in a new piece; then 
F 22 in a piece of timber, and bind it on with an iron, 
= goes under the ſhip's keel, and comes up on each 

thi tne ſhip, where it is nailed ſtrongly with. ſpikes; and 
STO. they call a ſtirrup. | pany eng r ; 
Woes 4 in antiquity, the porticos at Athens. Theſe 
wh { of exedræ, ., and ſide · buildings, [furniſhed 
With ſeats fit for ſtudy or diſcourſe. Here it is probable 


Piiloſophers, and their ſcholars, , uſed to meet. Potter, Ar- 


Re Grag, lib. x. cap. 8. Tem. I. p. 38. See the article 


XEDR A, Cycl 
OAKED, in a ſhip. When the water in the bottom can- 


ſeek, or ftoaked : ſo they fay alſo, the limber boles are ſtoaked, 


CY icks, and ftovel: pabulum. Antiq, Chart. 


a ſhip, a piece of timber put upon a ſhip's keel, | 


well of the pump, they ſay, the ſoip. is a- 


— 
— 
_ * * 


8. T O 


SToCK-bricks, See BRICK-makting, _ 
S rock gib, in the fiſh trade, a name given to the common 


cod-fiſh when cured in a particular manner, which makes it 
neceſſary to beat it with ſticks before it is fit for dreſſing. 
IWillughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 166. See Cop-fh. | 


STOCK-=- Fuly-flawer# See the article LRUcoiuu. 


STOCKER, in ichthyology, a name given by .the Germans 


to the ſaurus of the antients, the trachurus of the later 
writers. It is a ſpecies of the ſcomber, known among us un- 
der the name of the hor/e-mackrel; and is diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt by Artedi, by the name of the ſcomber with the 
lateral line prickly, and with thirty rays in the pinna ani. 


STOCKS (Cycd.)—STocks, among ſhip-carpenters, a frame 


of timber and great poſts, made aſhore to build pinnaces, 
ketches, boats, and ſuch ſmall craft, and ſometimes ſmall 
U Hence we ſay, a /hip is on the ſtacks, when ſhe is 
a building. | 


STOCKS, cippus, a wooden machine to put the legs of offen- 


ders in, for the ſecuring of diſorderly perſons, and by the 
way of puniſhment in divers caſes ordained by ſtatute, &c. 
And it is faid that every vill, within the precinct of a torn, 


is indictable for not having a pair of ſtocks, and ſhall forfeit 


51. Kitch. 13. 


STOMACACE, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a 


ſymptom of the ſcurvy, Which is a fœtor of the mouth, 
with a ſoreneſs and bleeding of the gums. 


STOMACH (Gel.) — In order to underſtand the action of the 


ſtomach, in turning the aliments into chyle, we are firſt to 
thoroughly conſider its form. It is eaſy to obſerve, that the 
two orifices of the ſtomach, the ceſophagus, and pylorus, 
are not ſituated exactly over-againſt one another; but that if 
the ſtomach be regularly divided longitudinally into two 
halves, the ceſophagus will be found wholly in the anterior 
half, and the pylorus, in great part, in the poſterior. Near 
the inſertion of the ceſophagus there are two planes of muſcles, 
the one is placed near the bottom of the ſtomach, and en- 
compaſſes all that part of the oeſophagus that is neareſt that 
part. This muſcle throws off obliquely ſeveral bundles of 


fibres, which run to the middle, both of the anterior and 


poſterior ſides of the ſtomach, and many of theſe extending 
even to the lower part of it, make what are there called the 


oblique fibres of the ſtomach. The other muſcular plane en- 


cloſes, in the ſame manner, the other part of the mouth of 
the ceſophagus, or that which lies toward the pylorus; this 
terminates on each fide near the bottom of the ſtomach. 
Theſe two planes of fibres are, as it were, two fleſhy bands 
about the mouth of the ceſophagus, which croſs one another 
both on the upper and under part of the ſtomach. 

The longitudinal fibres are very ſlender, and appear about an 
inch from the pylorus, extending themſelves along both the 
anterior and the poſterior ſides of the ſtomach, quite to the 
orifice of the ceſophagus ; and finally, they are inſerted round 
about the pylorus by two ligamentary bands, which authors 
have generally paſſed over without obſerving. Theſe bands 
are much like thoſe of the colon, and occupy all the length 


of the neck, and may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the touch, 


and are not difficult to be ſeen on bending the patt in an in- 
flated ſtomach, | 

The fibres of the bottom of the ſtomach, when nicely exa- 
mined, are found to be circular, all compoſing ſeveral ſmall 


concentric circles, each ſeries of which is independent of 


all the reſt. There is one of theſe circles placed juſt in the 


center of the bottom of the ſtomach, and from this the other 


circles ſpread, being of ſeveral different diameters, accord- 


- == ing to the places where they ſtand, and reaching to near 
ferns when the rider is alighted, and the horſe ſent to the | th | 
85 before obſerved, The bodies, called circular fibres of the 


the orifices where the fleſhy fibres. take another courſe, as 


ſtomach, and ſuppoſed to part from the upper part of the /?o- 
mach, cloſe to one another, and taking the round of the 
ſtemach to return thither again, are truly a number of ſmall 
muſcles, or bundles of fibres, placed at ſmall diſtances from 


one another, no one of which ever reaches perfectly round 


the ſtomach : from theſe ſeveral ſmaller fibres are propagated 
in an irregular manner, which fill up the interſtices of the 
circular directions of theſe, and form a ſort of net-like plex- 
us, between the fibres of which the nervous membrane of 


the /tomach is eaſily ſeen. Theſe interſtices, in general, are of 


a ſort of lozenge ſhape, and the whole of theſe fibres may 
be ſaid to ps, ! a a ſort of muſcular net, ——— 
whole” ſtomach. All thoſe bundles of fibres, or ſmall muſcles, 
which are ſituated below the upper orifice of the ſtomach, or 
near about it, form together a-plan, or feries, which runs in 
a ftrait line from the upper to the lower extremity of the 
ſtomach;, whereas, on the contrary, thoſe which ate placed 
about the middle of the ſtomach ſeem to turn about, and 
form parts of circles, the convex part of all which ſtands to- 
ward the bottom of the ſtomach : and finally, thoſe which 
are placed about the neck of the ſtomach are much bent, and 
their bending is always tlie greater, as they approach nearer 
to the pylorus. This appears to be the true figure and ar- 
rangement of the fibres of the ſtomach; and as this Is very 
different in many particulars, from the common accounts 

anatomical authors, it was neceſſary 4 this at large, in 
order to underſtand and explain the aQon of this part in 
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So: 


the great work of digeſtion ; and according to this account, 
the ices of eye 4 win be ver eaſily underſtood. | 


The circular bands of muſcular fibres, placed round the 


orifice of the cſophagus, are deſigned to prevent the upper 
orifice of the ſtomach from being too much diſtended, whe- 
ther by our careleſsly ſwallowing too large morſels, or by 
the action of vomiting. The uſe of the muſcular circles, 


at the bottom of the ſtomach, is as eaſily ſeen: the aliments | 


received into this part of. the ſtomach, were it not for theſe 


circular . arrangements of fibres, would remain there, and 


have no tendency given them-to,go out of the ſtomach ; but 


by this wonderful ſtructure, the whole bottom of the ſto- 


mach can at once be put into a ſafe and eaſy, though a pow- 


erful contraction, by means of which the aliments are na- 
turally ſent toward the pylorus for their diſcharge. Theſe 
circles give the firſt principle of the periſtaltic motion of 
the ſtomach, which is much the ſame with that of the in- 
teſtines. . | ; 

When the aliments have been thrown off from theſe circles, 
they are not immediately, however, diſcharged into the 


pylorus, but are thrown upon thoſe bundles of fibres, or | 
ſmall muſcles, which make what has been before called the 
reticular coat of the ſtomach, That part of this 'coat which | 


immediately receives them, is that compoſed of ſegments 
of circles, the convex parts of which are all placed toward 
the bottom of the ſtomach; and as theſe afterwards form their 
contractions, their middle naturally elevates, and throws off 
the aliment ſtill toward the pylorus, and this is done with 
the more force, as the ation of theſe fibres is ſtrengthened 
by the longitudinal ones; and, in fine, thoſe longitudinal 
fibres, which are attached to the bands that ſurround the 
pylorus, when they act, contract, or pull the other parts 
of the ſtomach toward their inſertions ; ſo that every thing 


. tends to help the throwing the food upon the pylorus. 


The reticular coat of the ſtomach has alſo other great ad- 
vantages ; it is eaſily capable of extenſion, and conſequently 
ives the ſtomach a capacity of enlarging, ſo as to hold a 
* quantity of aliments than it otherwiſe could; and 
when they act, ſo as to be appioaching toward their natural 
ſtate again after ſuch diſtention, this action, which is no 


other than their contraction, neceſſarily throws the aliments 


toward the pylorus: this contraction is always ſucceeded 


by a ſmall dilatation again, and that by another contracti- 
on, and theſe alternately ſucceeding one another, fo long as 
any of the aliments continue in the ſtomach, conſtitute 


what authors call its periſtaltic motion. Although this mo- 
tion is very light, and only a kind of vermicular undulation, 
which is ſcarce ſenſible, yet there have not been wanting 
very great men, who have thought it ſufficient for the great 


work of digeſtion. Theſe authors ſet aſide the uſe of any 


liquors, or juices of the ſtomach, mixing themſelves with 
the aliments, and give the whole to this motion, which they 


call a kind of trituration, which they ſay breaks the ali- 


* : 


ments into ſmall and fine parts, by rubbing them againſt 
one another, and that theſe fine broken particles make what 


is called chyle; but it is ſcarce conſonant to reaſon, that ſo, 


weak a caſe mould be productive ef ſuch great effects. 


This motion is no ſtronger than the. periſtaltic motion of 


the inteſtines, and that is never ſuppoſed to have any ſuch 
effects on their contents, but only to puſh them forward. 
The liquor prepared from the food is known alſo to be grey 
at its paſſing out of the ſtomach, and only to acquire its white 


colour in the duodenum ; and how is this accountable for 


on the plan of trituration only? And finally, if that were 


all that was required to digeſtion, to what purpoſe did na- 


* 
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its being changed into chyle. 1 
All the time that the teeth are chewing the food, the parotid 


ture, which does nothing in vain, ordain ſuch an abundance 


of fluids to at row in all places, where the aliments were 


deſtined to undergo any change? To know the abundant 
antity of theſe, we need only follow the courſe of the food 
from the time of its being taken into the mouth to that of 


| 
| 


glands afford a prodigious quantity of faliva, which runs 
Into the mouth, mixes with it, and paſſes with it into the 
ſtomach ; beſide theſe, alſo, there are many other fources of 
the faliva, which all diſcharge it at the ſame time, but the 


quantity from theſe alone is not eafily conceived. A ſoldier 
had, by a wound in the cheek, one of the parotids cut in 


two, and had the wound cloſed within, but not without; it 


was obſerved, that whenever he uſed his jaws in chewing, 


* 
©, 
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mach, the orifices of which were Very ſenſible; and belide! 
. . theſe, Mr. Ruyſch diſcovered ſeveral other eminences, which, 


* 1 
1 
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to be received into the 


all deſtined, with the others, to pour out their contents on 
the maſs of aliments. All theſe fluids, however, only FS. A 


this one wounded gland alone diſcharged a quantity of lymph 
enough to wet ſeveral napkins ; what then muſt be the; 
quantity at every meal diſcharged from both, and from all 
the other ſources together ? Thou h this is all carried down 
into the ſtomach, yet there freſh juices are added to it. 
N diſcovered multitudes of glands in the humun ſto- 
their reſem to thoſe in the ſecond ſtomach of an ox, 
eem to be only caſes encloſing cluſters of minute glands, 


the food into à thick gre 4 D is too 
a farther 
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ration. This elaboration changes it into a white liouo+. 
which we call chyle; and this is only performed in the duo. 
denum, where there can be no trituration, but where there 
is a very remarkable aſſemblage of different liquors to effect 
it: for beſide the common ones, the liver and gall-bladde 
diſcharge into this inteſtine a great quantity of bile by the 
ductus choledocus; and the pancreas ſends thither : 
great deal of its lympth. Brunderus has obſerved alſo in 
this inteſtine, a vaſt number of glands, which, accordin 
to him, make a ſort of ſecond pancreas : theſe all furniſh; 
alſo, a great quantity of liquors to the duodenum, where 
this great change is made in the matter of the aliment : and 
it is very natural to conclude from the whole, that it js b 
means of theſe liquors that this change is effected; and if it 
appear, that the laſt change of the greyiſh liquor of the ſu- 
mach into chyle be wrought by theſe fluids, why ſhould it be 
' doubted but that nature, which is alike in all its work: 
has uſed the ſame means in the firſt change, and by the 1 
quors, mixt with the aliments in the ſtomach, has wrought 
them into that grey liquor they are found there changed in- 
to? Trituration does not at all ſeem the buſineſs of the 
ſtamach, nature we ſee has appointed another part, the mouth 
for that office, and has furniſhed that with hard bodies, . 
pable of tearing and grinding things to pieces. The moſt 
natural opinion, on the whole, ſeems therefore, that the office 
of the mouth was thus to rend and tear in pieces the aliment; 
before their pallage into the ſtomach, that there the juices 
might act more ſtrongly upon them; in the ſame manner 
as the chemiſt beats. and breaks to pieces the ſubſtances, 
which he is 3 throw into proper liquors, to extract 
their tincture. Mem. Acad. Par. 17 19. 
The digeſtive power of the ſtomach of ſome fowls is vaſtly 
greater than that in men, or any other animals. Cryfal 
bullets, ſome hollow, and others ſolid, have been crammed 
down the throats of hens, and have been found afterwards 
ſtrangely eroded, and eaten by the juices there. Hollow 
bullets of glaſs have been alſo crammed down by the mem- 
bers of the Florentine Academy, and have been found after- 
wards not only eroded on their ſurface, but filled within 
with a whitiſh liquor like cream, which ſeemed to prey upon 
their ſubſtance. It is probable hence, that the ſtrong di- 
geſtion of theſe fowls may be in ſome meaſure owing to a 
powerful menſtruum in their ſtomach; glaſs and cryſa are 
two things wholly indiſſoluble by any menſtruums we arc 
acquainted with, and yet they are corroded here. 
This menſtruum in the ſtomach of theſe animals, afliſted by 
what the gravel-ſtones, which they ſwallow, are able to do 
in the manner of teeth, may very well deſtroy, and reduce 
ſubſtances of ſuch denſe texture, as we ſcarce know how to 
manage. The glaſs drops with long tails, called Prince Ru- 
pert's drops, having been in the ſame manner forced down the 
throats of capons, were found entire in the ſtomach after 
many days, and burſt as uſual on breaking off the tall 
Theſe loft ſomewhat of their weight by remaining in the 
ſtomach ſome time, but the ſame ſort of drops, when un- 
tempered by heating in the fire, loſt a great deal in a very 
ſhort time. One of them, with which Redi made his expe- 
riments, loſt four grains of its weight in four days, 2 
giving it to another fowl, it, in ſix days time, loſt nine 
grains more. This is an argument, not only of the val 
power of digeſtion in the ſtomach of theſe fowls, but of tic 
great difference of hardneſs there is between the ſame gb 
when tempered, by being dropped hot into water, and when 


alſo a 


untempered again by fire. e DESI 0) 
Experiments were alſo made, by giving diamonds, topa* 
leaden bullets, jaſpers, and porphyry, to the ſame animals 
and others of like kinds. The diamond loft nothing of 5 
weight; the topaz almoſt nothing, the loſs being ſcarce 
diſcernible with nice ſcales; other ſtones ſcarce loſt any thing, 
but the leaden bullets loſt conſiderably. Hence it is ealy (0 
conclude, that the ſmall gravel-ftones; which they pick ur 
to ſerve for grinding the food in their ſtomachs, do their of 
without parting with almoſt any thing from themſel's* 
theſe little ſtones, though leſs beautiful, yet approaching 1 
their nature to the gems. There is great difference, — 
ever, between theſe and pearls; for it was found that 4 
pearls given to a pigeon 16ſt one third ef their weigh 
twenty four howrs, and eight ſmall pearls given to 209” 


F thirds'sf their weight in two days. 
perienz. : 


STOMACH of fiſhes. The" /lomath of fiſhesis very differ) 
panel Bow The fone e Ws 
veral properties and qualities; but its ſituation 15 1 
longitudinal, and it is ſingle in all the known 1 a0 
nn ſtromateus of Rondelerius, in which it is 
ouble. 0 Nit n | 2 
The fomach in living Reh is cold to the touch, but g 
on) a proof that it is leſs hot than our own field; | 
there is heat in it, is evident enough from the 8 6 
which is fo powerful · in it, the ſtemaths of man Ja, 6d 
geſting ſubſtances hich ours could not at all A qi 
Ire the thells-6f helf. It is net ealy_ to foppor |, 
could be performed without ſome degree of heat ' wall 4 
but at the ſanie time we are informed by "this DoF 4e 


ex- 


| the article FicureD flones. 
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degree of heat is neceſſary for working theſe effects, and | 


wp ch may be done by the continual attrition of the 
orally = NT proper fluid. Artedi, Ichthyolog. 8 
SronAch of flies. In examining with care the bodies of 
theſe little animals one may perceive, that when the paſſage 
of the aliments 15 got beyond the lungs, and below the place 

\ where they form a ſort of diaphragm, one finds the canal, 
that ſerved for this paſſage, forming a large, though ſhort 
body, the diameter of which three or four times exceeds that 
of the canal itſelf, This body is compoſed of three fleſhy 
Jobes, and is unqueſtionably the ſtomach of the animal. 
The inteſtine goes out of it, very nearly from the fame 


part where the other paſſage is admitted into it; the inteſtine | 


then directs itſelf toward the anus, and afterwards runs up- 
ward again toward the diaphragm, or bottom of the lungs; 
and thence, after many convolutions, many times running 
backward and forward, it terminates in the anus. 
In caterpillars and butterflies, the canal from the mouth to 
the anus is only one ſtrait inteſtine, but it is much other- 
wiſe in theſe creatures, the inteſtines, both in the fly, and 
in the worm it is produced from, always making a number 
of contortions and convolutions. ey 
STouAch-bruſb. See EXCUTIA ventriculi. 
STOMACHICA febris, the ſtomachic fever, a name given by 
Heiſter, and ſome others, to a ſpecies of fever, called by 
others a meſenteric fever, and by our Sydenham nova febris 
in a peculiar treatiſe. See INTESTINAL fever. 
STOMATICA, a term uſed by ſome for all medicines uſed 


in diſorders of the mouth. 


STONE (Cycl.)—Some look upon ſtones as unorganized vepe- 


tables, and that they grow by the accretion of ſalts, which 
often ſhoot into angular and regular figures. This, it is 


faid, appears in the formation of cryſtals on the Alps; and | 


that ſtones are formed by the ſimple attraction and accretion 
of ſalts, appears by the tartar on the inſide of a claret veſ- 
ſel, and eſpecially by the formation of a ſtone in the human | 
body. Dr. Berkelzy, Biſhop of Cloyne, in Philoſ. Tranſ. 
No 481. p · 326. | | 
Stones are often corroded, and conſumed by the air. Ibid. 
Nat::raliſts vulgarly define ſtone a foſſil incapable of fuſion, 
et ſtone has been known to be melted, and when cold to 
km ſtone again. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 481. p. 327. See 
the article Sci ARRI. BENS. 
Hence it ſhould ſeem not impoſſible for ow to be caſt, or 
run into the ſhape of columns, vaſes, ſtatues, or relievos 
which experiment may perhaps, ſome time or other, be at- 
tempted by the curious, who following where nature has 
ſhewn the way, may poſſibly, by the aid of certain ſalts 
and minerals, arrive at a method for melting and running 
one, both to their own profit, and that of the public. Phil. 
Tranſ. No cit. p. 328. i | 5 
Formed STONES, among naturaliſts, mineral, or ſtony matter, 
caſt in the cavities of certain ſea-ſhells, or other parts of ma- 
rine animals, | POT | 
Of theſe ſome are found quite naked and bare ; others have 
the remainder of the ſhell about them: and among theſe 
there are alſo found many real ſhells, ſcarce at all altered 
from their recent ſtate, buried at great depths in the earth, 
far from ſeas, and even on the tops of mountains. 
This is by moſt ſuppoſed an effect of the general deluge, and 
by many is thought a convincing proof of the truth of that 
hiſtory; but there have been many who have aſſerted, that 
theſe bodies can convey no ſuch proof, ſince, as they affirm, 
they are not, nor ever were marine bodies, or owed their 
for m to ſuch, but mere luſus nature, ſtones formed in the 
places where they are found, having no relation to animals 
. of any kind, but only accidentally reſembling them. But 
the allertors of the former opinion have plainly the better fide 
of the argument. See Making remains. 
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the hills about Andria, in Apulia, abound with ſea-ſhells 
not at all petrified, but whole. and uncorrupt, and ſeeming 
to have undergone no change. The mountains about Genoa 
have alſo been found full of them; and we have in our own 
kingdom numerous inſtances of them in all their ates, ſome 
ſeeming mere ſtone, and others perfect and unaltered ſhells 
ſome looſe, and others bedded in marble, in ſtone, or in 
indurated earth, | 
That nature ſhould form real ſhells, without ever intending 
them for the covering of an animal, ſeems no way proba- 
ble; and indeed, were it true; would give great ſtrength to 
the atheiſt's opinion, that all things exiſted by mere chance; 
and were intended for no end or uſe. Nor are the ſhells 
the only inſtances of theſe foſſile bodies perfectly reſembling 
animal ones, but we find with them other parts of animals, 
as the teeth of fiſhes and land animals; which; though met 
with buried in earth, or on the tops of mountains, are 
plainly the fame with the ſubſtances produced by the fiſhes; 
&c. Of this kind are the teeth of the ſeveral ſpecies of 
ſharks, called glofſopetre ; thoſe of the wolf. fiſn, called bu- 
fonite ; the vertebræ of ſeveral fiſh, and: the like. 
The very inſpeCtion is abundantly ſufficient to prove; that 
theſe were once parts of animals; but were that inſuffici- 
ent, they have not, even in this their foſſile ſtate, ſo far di- 
veſted themſelves of their animal nature, but that they carry 
proots of it ; and Columna has evidently proved theit true 
origin from theſe. He obſerves, that all animal and vege- 
table ſubſtances, whether of a woody, bony, or fleſhy na- 
ture, by burning, are changed firſt into a coal, before they 
20 into a calx or aſhes; whereas ſtony ſubſtances, on the 
contrary, do not burn into a coal, but are reduced at once 
into their calx or lime, or elſe into glaſs. But theſe teeth, 
ſuppoſed by ſome mere productions of the earth, all burn firſt 
to a coal, while the ſtony matter adhering to them does 
not ; whence alone it is ſufficiently plain, that they and that 
ſubſtance are of very different kinds, and that they are truly 
of a bony, not a ſtony matter. It is alſo repugnant to that 
great maxim, that nature does nothing in vain, to ſuppoſe 
theſe teeth formed in the earth where they are now found, 
ſince they could there have no uſe as teeth, nor the verte- 
bræ, or other bones, as bones. It is very certain, that na- 
ture never made teeth without a jaw, nor ſhells without an 
animal inhabitant, nor bones without the reſt of the body 
they belong to; theſe things are not made in this ſeparate 
and uſeleſs ſtate in the element to which they naturally be- 
long, much leſs in a foreign one. 


Their very ſubſtance and place alſo evince plainly, that they 


were not. formed where they are now depoſited ; for they 
are uſually lodged in ſtone, and ſtones contain not the matter 
of which they are made; and as to their place, they 
muſt be ſuppoſed to have been lodged there either when 
formed, which proves our aſſertion, or elſe they muſt have 
been at ſome time either generated all of a ſudden there, 
or have grown from a ſmall origin, encreaſing by little and 
little, as the animal ſubſtances which they imitate do. Now 
if the ſtone, in which they lie, was formed before them, 
and they were formed all of a ſudden in it, how came the 
cavity there juſt correſponding to their ſize? and if they 
grew by little and little, how could they force a cavity in 
the ſtone, without burſting or cracking it? 
Things that grow, expanding themſelves leiſurely and lowly, 
may indeed by degrees lift up, great weights, and dilate the 
chinks or cracks of ſtones 3 but then they are ſubject to va- 
rious contortions and alterations in their ſhape, as we dail 


ſee in the roots of trees, which make their way throug 
the cracks of ſtones, and in common plants, whoſe roots 


meet with hard matter in their way, receding from the form 
they would have in a looſe open ſoil, and conforming to 
that of the body that ſtands in their way: thus, if foſſile 
ſhells and teeth were generated, and grew in /tone, they 
muſt be liable to contortions and alterations in their ſhape 
and figure, from the ſhape- of the cavities they found, or 
the hardneſs of the different matter they meet with in their 
progreſs ; but nothing of this kind appears, and it is plain 
they were generated elſewhere, and then butied in the ſtrata 

| AT ot they are all of the ſame exact and 
regular ſhape, whether found looſe on the ploughed lands, 


buried in clay or marl, or lodged in beds of marble; or hard 


ſtone. All of the ſame ſpecies are, in theſe ſeveral ma- 
trixes, of the ſame exact form; whence it evidently appears, 
not only that they were not produced where they are now 
found, but even that the ſtrata were not hardened at the 
time when they received tgemn. 


It is alſo. no ſmall proof of theſe teh being of marine. or 


animal origin; that they are not regularly ſhaped at the 
baſe, but are all broken, and that in various manners; 
which proves very plainly, that there has been no vegetation 
in the caſe, becauſe in all. other figured foſſils it is obſerved, 
that they are never found mutilous, or imperfect. It cannot, 
with any ſhew of f̃eaſon, be ſuppoſed, that theſe teeth were 
thus broken within the body of the ions Where they now 
lie, but is plain that they were lodged in the ſioue at a time 
when it was ſoft, and were before that broken off from the 
jaw of the creature in this irregular manner. TOO 1 
1 : 
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conformation in their pores, their ſtriæ, hinges, 
minences, c. neceſſarily inferring a ſimilitude of or; ina! 
and being a ſtrong argument of the government of 120 
wltidtple Fiperior to matter figured and moved in their "ag 
mations. Nor is it any ſmall argument againſt their ariſ, 
from the ſhooting of falts, that in all the experiments mad 
with the different falts and minerals by chemiſtry, no "224 
ſimilar cryſtallization, .no reſemblance indeed, even to the 

meaneſt of them, was ever produced. Steno, de Solido intia 
Solidum. 

Jo all this it may alſo be added, as an unanſwerable proof 
of the foſſile ſhells having been once marine, and havin 
lived in the ſea, that they are found with injuries which 

could have been no way elſe received. The purpura, 
ſome other ſhell-hſhes, have bony tongues, with which they 
bore regular holes through the ſhells of ſhell-fiſh of other 
kinds, in order to make their way in, and prey upon their 
fleſh. Theſe holes are always eaſily known by their regu- 
larity and ſhape; and ſhells bored through in this manner 
are not only frequent on our ſhores, but there are ſuch alſo 
found foffile, bedded in the ſtrata of earth or ſtone; and 
ſurely, if falts could be allowed to have ſhot into the figure; 
of ſea-ſhells, they could never be ſuppoſed able to ſhoot in- 
to the figures of ſuch wounds, as a few of thoſe ſhells have 
received in their recent ſtate from other animals. 

The general opinion is, that the deluge brought all theſe ſhell; 
into the places where we ſee them; but this ſeems not ea. 
fily conceived; and as there is no argument ſo good, but 
that being carried too far it will make againſt its purpoſe, 
ſo the laying too much to the effects of the general deluge, 
has made many believe it has done nothing at all. 
Theſe formed ſtones and real ſhells are both found in vaſt 
ſtrata on the tops of the higheſt mountains, the Alps, Apen- 
nines, and others in different parts of the world. The 
deluge laſted only ten months, and probably the tops of 
mountains were not covered half that time; and theſe im- 
menſe quantities of ſhells cannot be ſuppoſed either to have 
| bred there in that time, or to have been carried ſo high in 
ſuch prodigious numbers. It is more probable that theſe 
tops of mountains were once not ſuch, but bottoms of the 
ſea. The hiſtory of the marine bodies they contain is then 
very plain, and earthquakes may have raiſed them, or they 
may indeed not be ſo high above the level of the fea, as we 
at frſt: ſight ſuppoſe. If indeed we ſtick to the letter of the 
text, in the ſcripture hiſtory of the creation, we can find 
no account for theſe bodies from that time; for if the crea- 
tion of fiſhes ſucceeded the ſeparation of the land from the 
water in all parts of the globe, they could not be then de- 
poſited there; but it is poſſible, that at the creation the 
whole earth was not all at once uncovered, but only thck 
parts where Adam and the animals were created, and the 
reſt gradually afterwards, perhaps not in many years, 20 
there ſeems no neceſſity of underſtanding the account of the 
creation to have been in fix natural days. If we may thus 
underſtand,” and conjecture in this reſpect, it is not difficult 
to conceive, that during the years in which the earth ke. 
mained covered with ſea-water, ſhell-fiſh might breed and 
multiply abundantly all over its bottom ; and this bottom 
being afterwards elevated, deſerted by the ſea, and made 
dry land, theſe ſhells muſt be elevated with it, and retained 
in thoſe ſtrata, which afterwards hardened into the vario 
kinds of earth and ſtone : and ſomething of this kind ſeems 

to have been the caſe, much rather than, according to b 

Woodward, that all ſtony matter ſhould have been diffolyed 
by the deluge, and afterwards have concreted again. Rs 
Phyſicotheological Diſcourſes. oo © 

Solution and colours of STONES. The various beauties of the 
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It is likewiſe no weak argument, that theſe bodles are not 
| | formed at this time in the ſtone, that they are all found per- 
| fectly alike ; for were they continually encreafing, either in 
ſize or number, it is probable that the new-formed ones 
| would be ſome way different from thoſe which were of older 
| datez nor can any thing be more abſurd, than to think 
| that were they mere ſtones, wes would have been formed as 
| we ſee they are, not only with the external ſhape and ap- 
3 | pearance, but with the whole inner ſtructure of teeth; theſe 
| - foffile teeth being not like ſtones, one hemogeneous body, 
but compounded of various parts of a different conſtitution, 
there muſt, in the formation of it, have been made a vari- 
ous election of humors; one for the root, another for the 
inner part, and a third for the enamel, or ſuperficial coat. 
The variety of ſpecies in the gloſſopetræ alone may evince, 
that they have belonged to the animal we attribute them 
to, ſince * are of extremely different kinds; ſome 
being ſtrait, ſome crooked, ſome bent inwards, ſome out- 
wards, ſome to one, and others to the other ſide, ſome 
plain, others ſerrated at their edges, others undulated, and 
others beſet all about with ſmaller teeth, and ſome ſtrait 
and flatted, or cylindrical, others triangular, ſome plain, and 
others tricuſpidate, or having a ſmall point on each ſide the 
great one, or main body of the tooth; and all theſe varie- 
ties, and no more than theſe, are found in the teeth of | 
ſharks of various kinds, and at various ages, and in the dif- 
ferent parts of the mouth. The firſt row of teeth in theſe 
- animals hanging out of the mouth, bend forward and down- 
ward, the ſecond row are ſtrait, eſpecially towards the ſides 
of the mouth, where they are triangular and broad, and 
the other rows bend downward toward the inner part of the 
mouth. Columna, de Gloſſopetra. | 
If the formed ſtones be original productions of nature, merely 
| | reſembling theſe marine bodies in form, why are we to ſup- 
poſe that nature ſtopt here, or confined her formations of this 
ſort merely to the reſemblance of fiſhes, and parts of .them ? 
why might not other natural bodies as well be imitated, 
and formed ſtones found in the ſhape of the horns and hoofs 
of animals? for if we deny them their origin from animals, | 
is it yet explained how, or in what manner they are formed ? 
| They cannot ſhoot in the manner of falts, ſince then the | 
_ ſeveral ſpecies, which are of the ſame ſubſtance, ought to 
be alſo of the ſame ſhape, which is not found to be the 
caſe; but, on the contrary, we meet with the ſame ſpecies 
of ſhell in ſeyeral kinds of matter, and compoſed of every 
various ſpecies of ſtone ; nay, and of the pyrites, a ſalino- 
ſulphureous matter, wholly different from common ſtone, 
5 and which could not, by any principle in nature, be made 
1 to ſhoot as a ſalt into the ſame form with ſo different a 
ſubſtance as limeſtone; whereas, if, as we obſerve, theſe 
bodies are really formed from ſhells, &c. they muſt retain 
the forms of thoſe bodies, of whatever foſſile matter they 
be compoſed; neither could it be ſuppoſed, that if a ſalt 
| © ſhould ſhoot into the figure of a ſhell, it ſhould alſo ſhoot 
| into all the natural differences of the upper: and under valve 
in bivalves, the one hollow, the other flat, as is neceſſary in 
many ſpecies, for the preſervation and well-being of the 
animal; and as theſe foſſile bodies are found | wholly cor- 
. reſponding to the moſt minute particulars of the recent 
| ſhells of the ſame ſpecies, there ſeems no reaſon to doubt 
their having been actually formed from them. ' 
The perfection of the figures of theſe bodies is a farther 
proof of their origin from animals which they repreſent, 
- fince in all cryſtallizations there are many imperfect and mu- 
tilated figures, nay more than perfect ones. The hexaedral 
figure of common cryſtal, the cubes of marcaſites, and the 
cryſtals of ſalts in chemical operations, are all much more 


teeth, pro- 


and 


regular and ordinate in themſelves, than the figures of ſcal- 


lops, cockles, and other ſea-ſhells; yet in theſe ſimple bodies 


we find great defects and imperfections z often the top is 
cut off, and ſometimes one of the ſolid angles; and not un- 
frequently numbers of theſe concretions are found adherin 

one to another, and injuring one another's form: ſometimes, 
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alſo, their planes greatly differ from one another in ſize and 


ſituation, and often they differ, or recede other ways, from | 


form and colour of the ſeveral more precious ſtones, cannot but 


have been always the admiration of the curious part 9! © 
world, and the wits of the ableſt chemiſts have been tik“, 


in attempting to counterfeit them; and much may of 4 
io thered even from their attempts, which have not ſuccees 4 | 
toward the learning the true nature and hiſtory 1 


beautiful bodies. Serke WK 
The beautiful figures of the Florentine marble, whoſe de 


& / 
their natural and perfect figure. Since this is the caſe in] repreſent trees, rivers, -and ruins of buildings, hd 1 
the cryſtalliaations of bodies of ſo- ſimple a figure as cubes known; as are alſo the delineations of trees and — 1 


and columns, terminated by pyramids, how much greater 


muſt haye naturally been the varieties and imperfections, in 


* 
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ſuch V figured bodies as the farmed ſtones,” which re- 


ſemble the of ſea · fiſhes, had they: been formed like 
theſe by mere cryſtallization:?: but no ſuch defects or irregu- 
larities appear in theſGGꝙGQ.. Vel party 4h 


As there are, therefore, none of - thoſe defects in theſe com- 


pound bodies, to which other much more; ſimple ones are 
found: ſubject, and that there are no irregularities obſerved 


in them, „the. like of which are not alſo found in the living 
animals which they repreſent; and as in whatever country 
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they are found, and in whatever: matter they are lod 
whatever ſubſtance they are compaſed of, they are ever 


and 


found 


alike among themſelves, and perfectly reſembling the parts 


Y 


* 
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evident that they were parts. of animals; the ſimilitude of | 
I | 


Q 


thoſe ſpecies of white agates, called Mocoa ſtones. 
| ſtones of this kind are natural, for art has not yet 


ways, then known; to'penetrate into the : 
marble, Sc. and: to lodge figures i : „ claſſes 
The ſtones ſubject: to be tinged he divides into tWo © 


acids, yet theſe ſame/ acids, impregnated with 


to come up to any" eolinterfeit of them; but it is not Þ f 
regard to thoſe agates which repreſent r 3 N 
beaſts, Sc. theſe are all affiſted by art, and that b). a U. 


ſimple and eaſy proceſs q and Mr. Du Fay, in the * 


= 


7 N 28 3 1 . "Bs the ſe 
of the Paris Academy, has given at _— « of ag 


figures in them. 


the harder and the ſofter. Of the harder kind are 


which reſiſt the pap of acids, even of the moſt pt ur 


kind; and of this daſs are agates, onyxes, and 1 
vulgarly comprehended-under the general name of the Zr 


_ . of animals, it is not to be conceived that the d have | or precious ſlenes, with-eryftal, porphyry;* granite. - 
- that. into theſe forms merely in the wa ſalts, but] and the like tones, ure not ſoluble in tiny of 2 
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3 them with different colours. The ſimple agates 


j and other /tones of the like uniform ſtructure, 
_ A coloured in _ uniform manner ; 'but thoſe which 
* variegated with veins are compoſed of ſeveral different 
| 3 of matter, and therefore are leſs eaſily, and leſs evenly 
ſtained. As the tinging matter does not penetrate the ſe- 
veral beds, or veins, in the ſame manner, therefore all that 
can be done to theſe, is to add ſpots and veins to their na- 
tural ones, but 


uniform colour, as the chalcedony, or white agate may. 


l quantity of a ſolution of ſilver, in ſpirit of nitre, | 
E and the fone expoſed | 


ured upon one of theſe agates, 


2 it will in a few hours be tinged to a reddiſn 


to the ſun, 
brown colour; and 
ill nenetrate deeper into the body of the fone ; and if 
_ — 1 not too . and the ſolution be rubbed on 
both ſides, it will tinge it throughout. Nor is this all the 
effect, for it will give it ſeveral veins and lineations, which 
were not diſtinguiſhable in it before; the reaſon of which 
is, that in all theſe ſtones there are ſome parts harder than 
the reſt, and conſequently more difficultly coloured, and 
theſe remaining, therefore, paler than the reſt of the maſs, 
make the lines and veins in it. 


If there be added to the ſolution of ſilver, uſed for this pur- 


poſe, a fourth part of its quantity of ſoot, and as much 
ſalt of tartar, 8 | 
this ſoot and tartar, the ſame quantity of plumoſe alum be 
uſed, the fone will be tinged to a deep violet colour, tend- 
ing to black. r | 

A ſolution of gold gives agate only a pale brown colour, 
and that penetrates but a little way into it ; and a ſolution 
of biſmuth gives a colour, which appears white when the 
light falls directly upon it, but brown when it is held againſt 
the ſunſhine, or a candle; and all the metallic and mineral 
ſolutions, employed in the ſame manner, affect the /fone 
more or leſs in the ſame way. IPO 
The expoſing the fones to the ſun is a very neceſſary article 
in the proceſs, ſince without that the tinge is but very faint, 
and penetrates but to a very little depth. To trace in the 
chalcedony, or white agate, figures of any determinate 
kind, the uſual method is this : before the agate is poliſhed, 
mark out the intended figure with the point of a fine needle, 


and afterwards with a bruſh, or a pen, follow thoſe lines 


with a very ſtrong ſolution of ſilver. One would imagine 


that the dendritæ, or delineations of trees in Mocoa /tones, | 


might be imitated in this manner; but it is difficult to give 


| the due blackneſs of colour, and to mark the figures with | 
a like preciſion and exactneſs. If any ſtone ſhould, however, | 


be ſuſpected to be adulterated, or counterfeited in this man- 
ner, it is eaſily brought to the trial; for if it be thus made, 
a ſmall heat over the fire will almoſt entirely diveſt it of its 
colour, and the rubbing alittle ſpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis 
over it, will have the ſame effect. In both caſes the ſtone 
may, however, be reſtored again to its beauty; in the firſt, 


by tinging it afreſh with the ſame liquor, and in the laſt, | 


by only expoſing it for ſeveral days to the ſun. 
It is well known, that by means of fire alone the amethyſt, 
the ſapphire, and the other gems, may alſo be wholly di- 
veſted of their beautiful colours. The method of doing this, 
18, to put the gems into a crucible, . ſurrounding them with 
ſand, or with ſteel filings ; then putting them into the fire, 
they loſe their colour as they become hot, and are taken out 
wholly colourleſs. If the white agate be calcined in this 
manner alone, it becomes of a cloudy or opake white; but 
if it has before been tained with the ſolution of filver, thoſe 
pots or ſtains become of a yellow colour, which aqua fortis 
afterwards has no power to take away. 
calcined firſt, and afterwards rubbed over with the ſolution 
ol ſilver, it receives ſome ſpots and lines of brown. The 
cornelian loſes a great part of its redneſs by calcination, and 
22 of a duſky fleſh- coloured white; and the Mocoa 
* 


: treated in the ſame manner, loſes all its colour, and 
the delineations of trees diſappear. | | 


cre are many /tones on which the 
no effect; of this 


and the like. 


—— and of this fione the artificers relate an odd phæno- 
a. 8 which is, that if it be ſawn aſunder there are v 
1 — key 8 it, but if it be ſplit by a blow, 
un u 3 
. tha x delin of them. The reaſon of this is 
the /lone breaks eaſieſt in theſe places. 
2 * of the ſolution of Geer are different, as to 
4 hy colour, on different fones, The Oriental agate 
— — 2 it a deeper and blacker tinge than the com- 
their yell 2 Some agates, naturally diſtinguiſhed by 
* * reg pots, receive a purple colour from it. The jade 
8 1 the Turks, takes only a faint tinge of brown. 
comes —_—_ prime emerald, or root of the emerald, be- 
many ola. ih with it, The Oriental granite is tinged: in 
Places with a violet colour by it; this is prinei 


— bg _ parts. The ſolution does not act = 


number are all the gems, rock cryſtal, 


eations are ſo many flaws and cracks, 


they cannot be tinged throughout to one | 


if more of the ſame ſolution be added, | 
and it be again expoſed, the colour will become ſtronger, | 


the colour becomes grey; and if, inſtead of | 


If the agate be| 
| very beautiful when the marble is poliſhed again. 


ſalution of ſilver has 


The dendrites of Catalonia is alſo of this 


but they ve 
uſing theſe f 
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on the black ones, only that it takes ſome of them away. 
The ſerpentine marble receives an olive colour from it; bit 
it is remarkable that the amianthuſes; and the tales, and other 
foliaceous ones, are wholly unaffected by it. 

Marble being a ſubſtance greatly ſofter than agate, receives 
the colours with much greater eaſe, and the doing this in 
an*accurgte manner has been tbe ſubject of the attempts of 
many eminent men. Kircher has given ſome directions for 
the ſtaining marble, which have been tranſlated word for 
word into the Philoſophical Tranſactions; but they are ſo 
indeterminate and uncertain, that nothing can in reality be 
learned from them. Many others have written alſo on the 
ſame ſubject, but Mr. Du Fay is the only one whoſe expe- 
riments are plainly and clearly laid down, and may be fol- 
lowed by any body. | | 

This gentleman choſe the common white matble without 
veins for making his experiments, for the ſame reaſon that 
he choſe the plain agates, becauſe in the veined ones there 
are ſeveral different forts of matter, all of which are not to 
be penetrated with equal eaſe. The ſolution of ſilver pene- 


, trates into marble to the depth of an inch, or more; and 


gives a tinge, reddiſh or purple, at firſt, and afterwards 
brown, from which colour it never varies afterwards. It al- 
ways takes off the poliſh of the marble, eating away a part 
of its ſurface. The ſolution of gold does not penetrate ſo 
deep into marble as that of filver, but it gives a beautiful 
violet colour. Both theſe operations are much aſſiſted by 


expoſing the marble to the ſun. The liquors uſually diffuſe 


themſelves, and ſpread every way in the marble, ſo that it is 


not eaſy to make any figure with them that ſhall keep its 
outline: tolerably regular. | 


The ſolution of copper gives marble a beautiful green tinge; 


but it does not penetrate deep, and on the application of boil- 


ing water becomes black; when the ſurface is poliſhed off 
afterwards, however, it becomes again of a beautiful green. 
Beſide the powerful acid menſtruums, there are many other 
liquors which have a power of penetrating deep into marble. 
Of this nature are all the oily fluids ; but the expreſſed oils 


have this diſadvantage, that they leave a fattineſs in the 


marble which will not ſuffer it afterwards to take a good 
poliſh. All ſubſtances which can penetrate marble; can 
carry colours into it; but ſuch are moſt eligible, which 
having lodged the colours evaporate, and leave them there, 
without _ the tone. Spirit of wine is of this num- 
ber; it is excellently qualified for the extracting beautiful 
tinctures, and ſinks them very deep. Oil of turpentine alſo 
has its value, but it does not take tinges ſo well as the ſpirit. 
Some have recommended lixiviums of the fixt alkaline ſalts, 
y rarely produce any beautiful colour. In the 
uids the marble is to be gently heated, - and the 
ſpirit is by that means evaporated before it is cooled, leav- 
ing its colour always behind. White wax penetrates very 
deep into hot marble, - and conveys colours into it in a very 
beautiful and determinate manner, There are however but 
a few bodies, which will impart their colours to wax, and 
therefore this valuable means is of a very limited uſe. 
Several of the gums alone are alſo able to tinge marble very 
ſtrongly. Dragons blood, and gamboge, if rubbed on hot 
marble, penetrate it to the depth of about a twelfth of an 
inch : the gamboge requires the matble to be hotter than the 
other, and tinges it to a _ beautiful yellow; the dragons ' 
blood tinges to a red in difterent degrees, according to the 
heat of the marble. . | | 
If theſe gums have been uſed to poliſhed marble; there is 


no farther caution neceſſary, than the cleaning them off 


from the ſurface with a little ſpirit of wine: but the way 
to make them ſink deeper into the /one, is to take off the 
poliſh by —— the ſurfaee with pumice, or the like, and 
then the gums ſink much farther, and the colours appeat 


Though theſe gums act alone, yet they will ſucceed much 
better if diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, and applied with a pen- 
cil ; for by this means they ſink deeper in, and the figures 


traced out will keep their determinate form and outlines, 


theſe ſolutions fixing immediately, without ſpreading any 
way. It is alſo remarkable, that the folution of dragons 
blood hardens the marble, and renders it lefs ſoluble in acids 
than before; ſo that if a piece, ſtained in part with this 
ſolution, be afterwards rubbed over with an acid diſſolvent, 
and its ſurface eaten away to ſpme depth, the parts which 


are coloured will all ſtand out above the reſt. 


A tincture of Braſil wood in ſpirit of wine tinges marble 
red, and if the heat given to the marble be greater; it be- 
comes purple; but both theſe colours fade a little in keep= 
ing. A tincture of cochineal gives a purpliſh red, and the 
more the marble is heated, the farther the colour pene- 
trates, and the deeper it is. In oil of turpentine-the colour 
of cochineal penetrates much deeper into the marble, but it 
has a browniſh: caſt. Alkanet root, by means of ſpirit of 


wine, gives alſo a red colour, which, if the heat be too 


reat, changes to brown; and this, and moſt other of the 
fe matters, tinge the marble, in tincture with ſpirit, to a 


flight depth; and in oil of turpentine they ſink much deeper, 
but then the oil leaves a greaſy _ upon the marble. - 
3 


* 


If verdigreaſe be boiled a conſiderable time in white wax, | 
it tinges marble, when rubbed hot upon it, to a beautiful | 
„ little inferior. to that of the coarſer emeralds, and | 
| the colour ſpreads. itſelf very equally, and penetrates to a | 
third of an inch deep; if the matble be made too hot, the | 
Colour becomes that of the jade fore. Alkanet boiled in | 

White wax gives a fleſh colour, which penetrates very deep; 
and the roucou boiled in wax makes a permanent yellow, 


1 
— 
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which alſo ſinks very deep. The beſt way of heating marble 
for this purpoſe, is + lay the piete, intended to be ſtained, 


” 
* 


— 


„ 
* 


$ 


upon a bed of ſand, a fifth of an inch deep, upon an iron 


plate; this is to be ſet over the fire,” and when of a proper 
degree of heat, the colour is to be applied. The juſt de- 

ee can only be found by experience, and it varies indeed 
22 every colour; but in general, the finer colours re- 
quire the marble to be of ſuch a heat, that the hand can 


juſt bear to be laid upon it, and the others require a ſome- 
thing greater degree than this. Sore: of 
Black is, of all colours, the moſt difficult to give in this | 


manner to marble ; and perhaps indeed it is impoſſible to 


give that colour in any degree of perfection, and that for | 


this plain reaſon, that all theſe colours only fill the inter- 
ſtices between the granules of the marble, thoſe granules 
themſelves remaining unaltered.: thus, in the other colours, 
the whiteneſs of the granules is only a heightning to the 
nage making it brighter, and a little paler; but the white- 
n 


- neſs can never fail to _— diſtinguiſhably as ſuch in black, 
--and by that means de 1785 | 


roy that colour. 
Next to black, blue ſeems the moſt difficult, of all the co- 


lours, to give to marble, Mr. Du Fay, however, having 


found by Mr. Geoffroy's experiments, that oil of thyme, | 


by long ſtanding with ſpirit of ſal armoniac, acquired a blue 


colour, tried this mixture, and found it ſucceed very beau- 


tifully. But this is one of thoſe colours: which require the 


marble to have but a very ſmall degree of heat, ſince a 


employed on marble, that is, the tracing figures in relief in | 


greater would evaporate them before the colour had time to 


. , penetrate, The colours of the gums may be laid on when 
. the marble is cold, and on heating it afterwards they will | 


fink into it. | E 
There is another very elegant fort of workmanſhip to be 


it; and this is done much more eaſily than might be ima- 


| ginod, there being nothing more required to it, than the 
„ ving 


the parts which are to be left in relief, by covering 


them with a varniſh, and eating —.— reſt by means of 
let che 


an acid. For this purpoſe ned figures be traced 


in chalk upon the marble, and cover them with a. bed of 
varniſh, made by diſſolving a piece of common red ſealing- 
vpyax in ſpirit of wine; then pour on the marble a mixture 
af equal parts of ſpirit of ſalt and diſtilled vinegar, and this 
will eat down all the ground, and leave the figures ſtanding, 
as if engraved with immenſe trouble. The adding the co- 
Ilours, before deſcribed, to theſe marbles afterward, in a re- 


gular manner, will give them a ſurpriſing beauty, Mem. 


Acad. Par. 1728. | | 

Electrical attraction of STONEs, Many ones have been ob- 
\ ſerved by Dr. Liſter to have a ſort of electrical attraction to 
vegetable reſins. 


This author obſerves, that having placed ſome foſſils in a 
cabinet made of Barbadoes cedar, and examining them at 
fome diſtance of time, he found them all covered with a li- 


quid reſin like Venice turpentine. Many of the ſtones were 


wrapt up in papers, yet theſe, as well as the reſt, were co- 


vered with this reſin; though, upon the moſt diligent ſearch, 


there could not be found any exſudation on any part of the 
cabinet. The iron ores were moſt of all covered with reſin, 


all the kinds of the hæmatites being thick coated with it; 


and among the aſtroitæ ſome were thinly covered, and 


others perfectly free from it. 


It was not owing to the texture and denſity of the ones, 


that they either eſcaped this, or had it, but thoſe of the moſt 
- open grain, and thoſe of the cloſeſt, were indifferently co- 
. vered with it. It is certain from this fingular obſervation, 


that the whole body of the turpentine of the cedar wood 
was carried up into the air, and floating in it was again con- 
denſed, on the coming into contact with certain flones, tho 


There are ſeveral vegetable ſubſtances, which in this man- 


Formation of STONES. See LITHOGENESIA. - 
Medical STONEs, a term uſed by ſome to expreſs thoſe parti- 
| virtues have, 


ner emit their whole body into the air: of the number of 
theſe is camphor; but the one, that will again condenſate 


this into camphor, is not known. Philoſoph, Tranſat. | 
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cular ones, which for their real or imaginary 


at one time or other, been made ingredients in medicinal 
preparations. 


- The opinions of the antients, in regard to the virtues of | 
gems and precious ffones, were very whimſical; they ſup- 
ſed that they had certain ſympathetic properties, and that 
wearing them on the finger, or ing them in the 
pocket, would cure diſeaſes, render the Gods itious to 
- their prayers, or ſave them from thunder. Theſe have been | 
deſervedly laughed out of the world in out more enlightened | 


Bolonian STONE. See Lapis Bononienſit. 


Fleſb STONE, See SARCITES. © 
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times; but it has remained a queſtion, and does ſ. 

this time, whether or not randy of the gems have road __ v1 

virtues, naturally reſulting from their parts, and conſlituen | 

matter. It appears from the preſent ſtate of the gems — 

L Fr once fluid bodies, or, at leaſt, made up in part * 

ſuch ſubſtances as were once fluid; and as in this ſtate ts 
were capable of receiving metalline admixtures, it is poſſib] 
they may derive certain virtues from thoſe admixtures . np 
ſome concurrent circumſtances in that mixture may have ex 
alted the virtues of the bodies received, beyond what the 
could naturally and ſingly have excited. . 
The diaphaneiety, the external figure, and the internal 
ſtructure of gems, all argue ſtrongly for their having once 
been in a fluid ſtate; and their colours, which ſeem to he 
evidently adventitious, and imparted either by ſome coloured 
mineral _ or ſome tinged exhalation, could have ſo 
deeply affected the denſe texture of theſe ones, as to paſs 
through all their parts in-no other manner, than when that 
Sane was in ſolutis principiis, or in a fluid tate. 
There are ſometimes found extraneous matters lodged in the 
bodies of the gems themſelves, which could only have been 
enveloped in them in this manner while they were oft: 
and even in moſt of them, the art of the chemiſt is able 10 
diſcover real particles of metals, which muſt have been mixed 
in their ſubſtance at ſuch a time, and to which they may 
a probably be indebted for real virtues. | 
Rubies, when too ſmall to be of value as gems, are in ſome 
places, where they make a ſort of ſand in the rivers, worked 
to ſome advantage as ores of gold. The amethyſt evidently 
contains iron, and the emerald copper; why ſhould it then 
be ſuppoſed impoſſible, that the virtues of theſe metals may 
be found in the gems which contain themſelves, and that in 
ſo pure and fine a ſtate, as no chemical proceſs can afford 
them in? The weight of many of the coloured gems is much 
greater than could be expected in fones of that hardneſs and 
conſiſtence, and is plainly owing to the admixtures of the 
metalline particles of the various ſorts they contain. 
Mr. Boyle's opinion of the origin of the real virtues of the 
ems, is, that while the petreſcent matter was yet in a fluid 
te, the mineral matter was received into, and intimately 
mixed with it, ſo. as that the whole became but one cone; 
and that the virtues are always ſuch, as may be derived from 
the impregnating metal or mineral, and are various in de- 
gree, according to the various ftates of the metal, and its 
quantity received into the compoſition,” © 
If this ſyſtem holds good as to the gems, it will be much 
more naturally applicable to the ſemipellucid fones ; mary 
of which have gravities fo great, as plainly to denote te 
metalline or mineral matter that makes a part of them. The 
metalline ſubſtances, that may be ſeparated out of theſe 
flones, give great proof of the truth of this ſyſtem : thus 
the hæmatites contain a very large quantity of iron, and the 
lapis lazuli, and turquoiſe fone, contain very large quantities 
of copper; and many of the jaſpers hold no inconſiderable 
portion of the ſame metal. Boyle of the Origin and Virtus 
of Gems. 

STONE for building. Care muſt be taken to dig tone at the 
proper ſeaſon ; for that fone which, taken out of the qua!) 
at one time, would ſoon moulder away, will at another ſer 
ſon endure the weather for many years, if not ages. Bal 
Works Abr. Vol. I. p. 111. . 


Chalk STONES. See CHALK, 
Chick STONE. < See CICERUM.- lapis. 


Cipperas STONE, See LAPIs atramentarius. 
Eft STONEs. See Err. 


gured STONES, See FIGURED flones, 


Free STONE. See FREE fene. 
Gypfine STONE, See GvPsINE. 
Horn STONE. See Lapls corneus. 
—— ee See .; ee 
:1 of STONES. See OIL of ones. | 
Shoad STONES, among 22 of Cornwall. See * 
article SHOAD ones. 
Staining of STONES. See STAINING, 1 
STONE, in commerce. The 7 troy, in Scotland, conte 
| fixteen pounds, the pound being two marks, or 
ounces. Tr. Prat. Geom. p. 153. See PouND- wee 
STONE-brefh, in agriculture, is a light lean foil, full of 
and ſmaller maſſes of rubble tones. % wich 
- Theſe = * be tilled according to the „ 
are found, for if are graſſy they fallow 
hy, but if they Ms graſs ow 4 they fold an 
in winter, when the ſheep's dung, with the hel ly in 
hay-ſeed, will furniſh them with graſs : or elſe, ear! ran 
ſpring they lay upon them old thatch or ſtraw, or go like 
part of old dunghills, earth out of ditches, o., gf gn 
which will all, more or leſs, help forward a cont 7 ih 
upon the land ; for it is a rule in regard to theſe ug oe. 
they muſt have a covering of gras bef | 


| ore they Ae 
elſe they will yield but a poor crop. Plots OxfordÞ® 
p. 247. See STONY land, infra, 
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SrouE-chatter, in zoology, the name of a ſmall bird of the 


ænantbe, or 1e 
and muſcicapia, 


or- titlin . . — 
4 3 _ the ſize of the common linnet. Its beak is 


; rait, and ſharp, and is black, as is alſo its mouth. 
_ To head is — and in the male is black almoſt 
all over, as is alſo the upper part of the throat ; but in the 
female theſe parts are variegated with black and brown. 
The neck is black, and marked on each fide with a white 
ſpot, the two ſeen together looking ſomewhat like a white 
8 The middle of its back is alſo black, but the extre- 
mities of the feathers are yellowiſh. It has a white ſpot 


uſt above the rump. Its breaſt is of a ſomewhat reddiſh 


ellow, and its belly white, with a faint caſt of red. In 
the female, the feathers of the back and neck are of a ſome- 
what greeniſh tawny, with black middles ; the upper part 
of the throat is grey, and the breaſt red. It is common 
on heaths, and makes 3 very loud, and often repeated noiſe. 
'; Ornitholog. p. 109. 5 
n I 0 the Engliſh name for the edicne- 
mus, a bird of the colour of the curlew. See the article 
_ CEDICNEMUS. 1 | 
STONE-phoſphorus. See LITHOPHOSPHORUS., 
SToNE-plant. See LiTHOPHYTON. 
STONE: ſmich, a common Engliſh name for that ſpecies of 
Enanthe, which we more frequently call the /tone-chatter, 
Gee the article STONE-chatter. 
SToNEg-ſucker, in zoology. See PETROMYZON. | 
STONY land. The farmers expreſs by this term two ſorts 
of land, the one full of large flints and pebbles, and the 
bother full of fragments of free fone, or other coarſe ſtones. 
Theſe lands in many places yield good crops, and the ge- 


as carefully picked out as may be, but in light and dry 
grounds they ſhould be left. In Oxfordſhire they have great 
quantities of a lean earth, and a ſmall rubble-/fone, or a 
ſower ſort of land mixed with it; ths is ſometimes very 
full of weeds, and ſometimes very clear of them: if they 
are weedy they fallow them late, but if they be ſeary, as 
they expreſs it, that is, if they have no ſwerd upon them, 
they either fold them in winter, and add ſome hay-ſeed to the 
ſheep's dung, to bring up graſs, or elfe they lay old thatch 
or ſtraw, and dung upon it; for my reckon, that if theſe 
lands have no ſwerd upon them before they are fallowed, 
they will by no means be brought to bear a good crop, but 
a great deal of May-weed, and other unprofitable herbs. In 
September, November, and December, they fallow as the 
| ſwerd directs them: if this is done in either of the two laſt 
months, they call it a winter fallowing, and never ftir it 
again till they plow it, and ſow it with barley; and theſe 
lands are reckoned to do better than if finely tilled, They 
will bear wheat and meſlin in a kindly year, and large crops 
-o barley, if they are well managed, and kept in good 
cart. 5 - 
They always fallow theſe lands every other year, unleſs 
they ſow peaſe upon them ; ſometimes they ſow them with 
lentils; and when they are quite worn out, they lay them 
down for clover, or rey-graſs. Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 71. 
STOOL (Cycl.)—STooL, in mining, is uſed when the miners 
leave digging deeper, and work in the ends forward. The 
end before them is called the lool. Houghton's Compl. Miner 
in the Explan. of the Terms. | 9 
Bloody STOOLS, in medicine. The ſpirit of vitriol, mixed 
with the patient's drink, has often been found beneficial in 
cures of bloody tools. | 
Retention of the firſt SToOLs, in infants. See InranT, 
„in the manege, is a pauſe, or diſcontinuation of going, 
In order to ftep a horſe, the rider ſhould, in the firſt place, 
— to the calves of his legs, to animate the horſe, then 
bending his body backwards, raiſe the bridle- hand, without 
moving the elbow; then vigorouſly extend the hams, and 
elt upon the ſtirrups, to make him form the times or mo- 
2 of his ſtop, in falcading with his haunches three or 
er times. You ſhould not form the ffops of your horſe 
2 and precipitate, leſt you ſpoil his hams and mouth. 
core fapping, a horſe ſhould be made to make two or three 
The oppoſite term to fop is parti ; 
ſto 4 — flop is parting. In former times, the 
and NAlIIs. 


* - er is a flop not finiſhed by a peſate; ſo that the 
—— ter falcading three or four times upon the haunches, 
88e and continues his gallop, without making peſates, 
Ne See the articles PxsAT E, Cox vzr, Cc. 
glas i p< a word uſed by him that holds the half-minute 
— * 8 the log; for immediately When the glaſs is 
alls /fop to them that let run the line. See the 
hn STOPPING. 
king AZOLA, in Zoology, the name of a bird of the lark 
» Celcribed by Aldrovandus, and ſuppoſed by Mr. Ray 


to be the ſame with the /[bipoletta, or the tordins of the Ve- 


neti; 
STOPPER, © the article Sp1POLETTA. 
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or fallow-finch kind, called by ſome authors rubetra 
and in ſome places the ftone-ſmich, and the 


neral rule is, that in ſtiff and cold lands the „tones ſhould be | 


called parade. See the articles RarsE | 


in a ſhip, a piece of rope having a wale-knot at 


— 


— 


— 


— 


one end, with a lannier ſpſiced into it, and at the other end 
made faſt in the place where it is to be uſed. Its uſe is 
to ſtop the main-halliards, or the cable. The /opper for 
the halliards is faſtened at the main-knight, and it ſerves; 
when they are hoiſing the main-yard, to ſtop it, that it don't 
run out too faſt, They bind the wale-knot about the cable 
with the lanniers, and that ſtops it, ſo that it cannot lip 


away. TOES is faſtened to the bottom of the bits by 
the deck. The word is, /ay on the ſtoppers; and a ſhip is 


ſaid to ride by the ſtoppers, when the cable is faſtened, or 
tied only by them, and not bitted; but this is not ſafe riding 
in a ſtreſs of weather. | | 
Sd TOPPING (Cycl.)—STopPPING a leak, at ſea, See LeAx; 
STOPPING @ ſhip, at ſea, When a ſhip comes to an anchor, 
and the cable is veered out by degrees till the ſhip is found 
to ride well, and then topped, it is called ſtopping the ſhip. 
STORAX (Cycl.)—The writers of the middle ages have greatly 
perplexed the hiſtory of this drug in general, | 
The true ſtate of the caſe is this; all authors, of all times; 
have deſcribed at leaſt two kinds of ſtorax, a dry and a 
liquid kind, The Arabians and Greeks have both joined 
to call the dry kind calamita; but neither the origin of that 
epithet, nor its true ſignification, have been conſidered as 
they ought. | | | 
The ſtoraæ ſicca, or calamita of the Arabians, was the worſt 
of all the kinds of ftorax; it was only the refuſe; after mak- 
ing the artificial liquid kind. | 
They ſometimes boiled the fruit of this tree, and ſometimes 
its bark, and out of both extracted a liquid ſtorax ; and the 
* remainder of both was ſaved under the name of dry, or ca- 
lamite ſtorax. It is no wonder, therefore, that the calamite 
ſtorax of the Arabians was the worſt of all the kinds ; and 
as ſuch the term is always to be underſtood, when met wich 
in the works of the Arabians. Re - 
On the other hand, when the Greeks would expreſs the 
very beſt and fineſt ſtorax, they always do it by the term ca- 
lamite ſtorax. The two kinds of ſtorax they mention, are 
the reddiſh and the black. The latter was foul, and much 
leſs in eſteem. The former was the fine pure ſtorax, na- 
turally exſudating from the tree. This they ſometimes called 
calamite, becauſe in the form of pieces of reed. 
The common opinion, in regard to this word, is, that it 
was an epithet given to the fineſt ſcorax, from its being put 
into reeds to be brought over with ſafety : but this was not 
the caſe. The fineſt of all ſtorax, was that which volun- 
tarily exſudated from the tender twigs, and young ſhoots of 
the tree: this ſometimes coated over the whole twigs for an 
inch or two in length, and reſembled a reed, or other hol- 
low cylindric body, drawn on over the twig, This was the 
origin of the name calamite, or reed-like ſtorax, given to 
this which was of the red ſtorax kind, but finer t that 
of the trunk or larger branches, and approaching to a yel- 
lowiſh hue. | 
Pliny gives even a ſtricter account of the name. than this: 
he ſays, and that from the authority of authors of repute, 
that the ſtorax- tree being very ſweet taſted, and very ſoft in 
the young wood, worms were very apt to get into the 
ſhoots ; and that when they did ſo, they would eat away all 
the woody matter, and leave only the bark. The ſtorax, 
extravaſated by theſe punctures, uſed to coat over theſe tubes, 
and they then exactly reſembled pieces of reed artificially 
covered with ſome gum. | BE: Boe 
- According to this account, the name calamita was extremel 
appoſite to that ſterax, and it had as much title to the epi- 
thet, in all appearance, as the adarce calamites, which always 
gathered about reeds, and was therefore ſometimes fimply 
called calamites, See ADARCE. | 


STOREA, among the Romans, a kind of baſket made of ropes 


or ruſhes, for gathering flowers or garden- fruits. Pitiſc. Lex, 
Ant. in voc. | 
STOREA was likewiſe a kind of defence, made of large cables 
faſhioned into a ſort of nettings ; which was ſo ſtrong, that 
no weapon, though thrown out of an engine, could pene- 
trate it. See Pitiſc. in voc. and Cæſ. Bell. Civ. II. 9 i 
STORM-fnk, in zoology, the name of a ſmall bird deſcribed 
by Hoier, and ſaid to be ſeen principally at ſea, where it is 
looked on as a foreteller of bad weather. \ 
It is a little larger than the common ſparrow, and is all 
over of a greyiſh colour. It is very remarkable for its ſkim- 
ming very ſwiftly along the ſurface of the water. When 
large flocks of theſe appear, the mariners know they are to 
expect a ſtorm, and prepare for it. Ray's Ornithol. p. 306. 
STORYNE, the name of an inſtrument uſed by the antients 
for drawing blood from the noſe ; but we are not perfectly 
informed of its ſhape or ſtructure. F ; 
STOVE (Cycl.)—$TovEs, in gardening, are buildings erecled 
for the preſervation of tender exotic plants, which, with- 
out that aſſiſtance, will not bear the cold of our winter, 
becauſe they require an artificial warmth. 
Stoves are of two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 
dry, and the bark ſtove. 
The dry ſtove has the flues, 
either laid undet the pavement 
back part of the houſe over each other, 


in which the ſmoak is carried, 
of the floor, or erected in the 
and returned fix or 

eight 
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eight times all along the ſtove. In theſe ſtoves the plants are | 


placed on ſcaffolds, and benches of boards, raiſed above one 


another; and the plants, principally preſerved in theſe, are 


the aloes, cereuſes, euphorbiums, tithymals, and other fuc- 
culent plants, which are impatient of moiſture in winter, 
and therefore are not to be kept among trees, or herbaceous 
plants, which perſpire freely. . | 

The bark 2 are made with a large pit, nearly of the 
length of the houſe, which is three feet deep, and ſix or ſe- 


ven feet wide. This pit is to be filled with freſh tanner's 


bark to make a hot-bed, and in this the pots, containing 
the tender plants, are to be plunged. 


Tais invention of tanner's bark for hot-beds has been of 


prodigious ſervice to the curious in gardening, as many 


plants are, by this means, annually preſerved and raiſed, 


which no other method could have made endure our cli- 
mate. ke | 
The dimenſions of theſe ſtoves muſt be wholly directed by 


the number of plants intended to be preſerved ; and for the 


dry 2 the floor muſt be raiſed above the ſurface of the 
earth, more or leſs, according to the'dryneſs or wetneſs of 
the ſoil. In the front there is to be a walk about twenty 
inches wide, for the convenience of walking. The fire- 
place may be made either in the middle, or at one end, and 
the furnace muſt be contrived according to the nature of the 
fuel which is to be burnt there. The beſt firing, when it 
can be had, is turff, for it burns longer, and more mode- 
rately, than any other fuel, as alſo more uniformly, and 
therefore requires leſs attendance. Fe 

The entrance into the bark fove ſhould always be either 
out of a green-houſe, or the dry fove, or elſe through the 
ſhed where the fire is made; becauſe in cold weather the 
front glaſſes muſt not, by any means, be opened, and the 
top ſhould be covered either with tarpaulins, or ſliding ſhut- 


ters, in bad weather. 


The tender ſhrubs and exotic plants muſt be plunged in 


| their pots into the bark beds; ſuch are the caſhew, cabbage- 


tree, cocoa-tree, dumb- cane, fuſtick, logwood, mancinel, 


papaw- tree, ſour-ſop, and the like; and upon the top of 


the flues may be ſet the melon, thiſtle, the tender cereuſes, 
and the like. | 


The thermometer, by which the heat in the /ove is regu- 


4 lated, muſt always be hung with its back to the ſun, and as 
far from the flues as may be. The proper ſtructure of theſe 


ſhelters, for the curious part of the vegetable creation, is to 
have a green-houſe in the middle, and two ſoves, and a 
glaſs caſe, at each end. The particular rules for the ſtruc- 


ture of all theſe, with plans of them, are accurately given 


| 
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nium with leaves like thoſe of alkekengl. 11. The 
fruited ſtramonium of Malabar with ſingle violet- colou d 
flowers. 12. The ſmooth-fruited ſtramonium of Mal C 
with double flowers. Tourn. Inſt. p. 118. wap 
STRANGALIDES, a word uſed by authors to expreſs ha d 
tumors in women's breaſts, ariſing from coagulations of ob 
ſtructed milk after child-birth. - : 
ST RANGLES, in the manege, is a collection of foul hy 
mors formed in the body of a young colt; which are voided 
by the noſtrils, or by a ſuppuration of ſome glands or knot 
that lie between the bones of the lower jaw, and are e 
with impurities. 
The falſe ſtrangles happen in old horſes, that have not well 
caſt the ſtrangles. | 
STRANGULATIO, a word uſed to expreſs that kind of 
ſuffocation which is common to women in hyſteric diſyr. 
ders; and for the ſtraitning the inteſtines in hernias. 
STRANGULATORIA, in the materia medica, a name b 
which Avicenna, and ſome other authors, have called the 
doronicum, or leopard's bane. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
STRANGURY (Gycl.)— The vulgar generally underftand by 
this word the three ſeveral complaints, called by phyſicians 


8 dyſury, and iſchury; the differences of which are 
e. ä 


ſmootli- 


e | 
The frangury is properly and diſtinctly a difficult excretion 
of urine, which comes away by drops, with a ſenſation of 
l ſpaſmodic pain about the ſphincter and neck of the blad. 

er. 

The dyſury is a difficulty of making water, attended with a 
violent attempt and preſſure of the parts. This ſometimes 
has its origin from the kidneys, ſometimes from the bladder. 
The iſchury is a total ſuppreſſion of urine for ſome days, 
without the leaſt drop being voided, or the patient's feel- 
ing the leaſt ſtimulus toward attempting to void it. 
Theſe three diſtemperatures of the urinary organs, though very 
properly diſtinguiſhed by their .ſeveral names, are, however, 

: — reality all the ſame in their origin, and differ only in 

egree. Fen” £31 

In the frangury, the difficulty of voiding the urine is ſome- 
what tolerable, and is not attended with any ſenfation of 
heat, but rather with a coldneſs; and though the urine is 
voided only by drops, yet, as this is continual, there is more 
in quantity voided in this, than in the ſame time in a 4y/ury, 
The ftrangury ſeems a ſort of middle complaint, combined 
of the two others, the diſury and i/chury ; and it differs in 
point of duration, being ſometimes only a complaint of a 
few hours, and ſometimes fixing itſelf upon the patient for a 
long time. Sometimes alſo it is idiopathic, and is properly 


by Mr. Miller in his Dictionary. Miller's Gardner's Dic- 
eie 6 8 = x nephritic complaints of ſeveral kinds. 

STOWS, in mining, are ſeven pieces of wood, ſet upon | Phyſicians alſo diſtinguiſh the iſchury into the proper, and 
| the ſurface of the earth, faſtened together with pins of | improper : the firſt is the denomination they give to this 
[ | wood, | | diſeaſe, when the bladder is full of urine all the time, and 
K STOWING the bold. See the article Hol p. is ſo diſtended, that it brings on ſpaſmodic affections, which 
= STRAIGHT, (Cyc.) in geography. See the article FRETUM. | prevent the natural efforts for the excretion of it. The im- 

| STRAIGHT, in the manege. To part, or go:ftraight, or | proper iſchury is that in which there is no ſuch fullneſs of 

right out, is to go upon a tread traced in a ſtraight line. | urine, but this fluid is, by fome means, prevented from fo. 

| When you would puſh your horſe forwards, make him part | ing as it ought into this receptacle. We muſt be careful 

- ſtraight, without traverſing, or bearing ſidewiſe. not to confound with theſe diſtempers the natural imminu- 

| STRAIGHT membered, called in French droit ſur les jambes. | tion of urine, which happens after copious ſweats, or diat- 

. See the article LEO. rhceas, in which a great quantity of wet ſtools have been 

Þ STRAIKS, in the military art, are ſtrong plates of iron, ſix | voided: this is diſtinguiſhed from theſe morbid affections, 
} 
| 


a diſeaſe in itſelf ; but ſometimes it is ſymptomatic, attending 


in number, fixed with large nails, called frait-nails, on | by its being attended with no pain, and always going off of 

the circumference of a cannon wheel, over the joints of the] itſelf. | | ; 
= fellows, both to ſtrengthen the wheel, and to ſave the fel- | Symptoms of a STRANGURY. Theſe are of frequent irritat- 
| lows from r on hard ways or ſtreets. ons to make water, which are ſucceeded either by a fen 
„ STRAKE, in the ſea phraſe, a ſeam between two planks; as] drops, or a ſomewhat larger quantity, according to the . 


|  fruit.' . The ſharp long-thorned ſtramonium, 


TY (nd rot” nag is the firſt ſeam next the keel. They ſay 
e 


alſo a ſhip heels a ſtrake 5 that is, hangs or inclines to one 
fide the quantity of a whole plank's breadth. 


STRAMONIUM, thern-apple, in botany, the name of a genus 


of plants, the characters of which are theſe. The flower 
is of the infundibuliform kind, and conſiſting of one leaf, 
and divided into ſeveral ſegments at the edge. The piſtil 


to the hinder part of the lower. This afterwards becomes 
a fruit of a roundiſh figure, echinated in moſt of the ſpe- 
cies, and divided into four cells, containing ſeveral large 
ſeeds, uſually of a kidney ſhape. The ſeptum, which di- 
vides the head or fruit, is of a cruciform ſhape, and has four 


| e to which the ſeeds adhere. 


he ſpecies of ſtramonium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe. 1. The round thorny-fruited ſiramonium with 
ſingle white flowers. 2. The round thorny-fruited ſtramo- 
nium with double white flowers. 3. The round thorny- 
fruited ſtramonium with ſingle violet-coloured flowers. 4. The 
round thorny-fruited ſtramonium with double violet-coloured 
flowers. 5. The Egyptian ſtramonium with double flowers, 
white within, and of a violet colour on the outſide: . 6. The 
white-flowered ſtramonium with an -oblong prickly fruit. 


= The — n—ns ſtramonium with oblong prickly | 


it. 8. The violet-flowered ſtramonium with oblong rickly 


y au- 


thors ſtramenium- ferox. 10. The ſmaller —— 


ariſes from the cup, and is fixed, in the manner of a nail, | 


— 


ture and violence of the caſe; there is always a ſenſation 
coldneſs while the urine is coming away, and a heat after- 
wards; and the whole body is very frequently affected with 
ſhiverings and ſudden coldneſs. parents 
In a dyſzry, the difficulty of voiding the urine is great, 
the pain violent; but in this caſe it does not go off a ſoon 
as the urine is voided, but continues afterwards. 
In the iſchury, while there is for ſeveral days together 1b 
attempt to the voiding any urine, if the complaint is in the 
bladder, the patient feels a weight and preſſure upon the 6 
pubis; but when the kidneys and ureters are in fault, * 
pain is felt in the loins; and ſometimes this is attend 
with heart-burnings, iſchiatic pains, and even with diſorder 
of the ſtomach, and actual vomiting ; and if the cauſe 
ſome inflammable tumor, which is not unfrequent!y 
caſe, then the pains are very violent, and the body is all of 
= ES hot. te ſubjo 
he dyſury more frequently attacks thoſe who axe ſub 
to the ſtone in the kidneys or bladder, or to other nes 
complaints, and ſuch as have taken cantharides inte 5 the 
by that means brought on an eroſion of the neck of. 
bladder; ſometimes, alſo, this becomes a ſymptom in 
ſteric complaints. | | oflly 
The i/chury principally attacks young men, and us free 
thoſe of plethoric habits ; and thoſe who have been —_ 
with hot medicines, flrong liquors, and powerful diuret 


Carſts 


urine from paſſin 
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cauſe of a Hrangury is a ſpaſmodic contraction 
Caſe, Inder, and —_ of the bladder, attempting to | 


ſomething that is troubleſome 3 and the fermen- 
— of the To, accuſed by many as the cauſe of 
this diſeaſe, has indeed no ſhare in the occaſioning it. The 
dyſury ſometimes has its cauſe and origin in the. kidneys, 


ſometimes in the bladder, and when in the laſt place, a 


ic conſtriction of the ſphincter is often the caſe, and 
ee veneer brought on by a high diet, the feed- 
ing on very ſalt foods, or uſing too much ſpices. The 
5Chury is often occaſioned by accidents; ſuch as a ftone, 
wel, a worm, a grume of blood, or a collection of puru- 
oe matter ſtopping up the, paſſage in the neck of the blad- 


der; ſometimes it is occaſioned by a venereal caruncle, or | 
9 


5 tumor ; ſometimes by the weight of the ute- 
3 with child, when — the 9 of their de- 
livery ; ſometimes by external violence ; and ſometimes by 
the fitting a long time drinking, without Os to make 
water; but this laſt more rarely happens. Funker's Conſp. 


Med. p. 533: 


Prognoſtics in theſe caſes. A ſimple and idiopathic Arangury is 


rather a painful, than a dangerous diſeaſe ; but if it often 
recurs upon the perſon, it beſpeaks a calculous nephritic com- 
laint for its cauſe: and, in general, it is a worſe complaint 
in old people, than in the young or middle aged. The 
dyſury is of the ſame nature with the ſtrangury in its 
event, but the longer it continues, the greater danger there 
is of its bringing on ſpaſms and fevers. But though theſe 
two caſes are not attended with any very imminent danger, 
the iſchury is, eſpecially when it is of ſome days ſtanding ; 
for if it is not cured before the ſeventh day, an inflammatory 


fever comes on, which is uſually followed by a ſpeedy mor- 


tification, and by the death of the patient with hiccups and 
violent convulſions. People ſubject to iſchuries are alſo in 
danger of dropſies; and dropſical people are more ſubject to 
this complaint than any others, eſpecially when the diſeaſe 
is increaſed to a conſiderable height. 


Method of cure, The ſtrangury and dyſury are to be treated in 


the fame manner. The acrimony of the fermentitious matter 
in the blood, which might be apt to occaſion new congeſti- 
ons, is to be obtunded, and the ſpaſtic motions taken off : 
both theſe purpoſes are excellently anſwered by nitre, whe- 
ther given alone, or mixed with ſome abſterſive ſalt, or with 
an abſorbent, mixed with a ſmall quantity of an acid to ſa- 
turate it, and with a little cinnabar. A compound powder 
may be prepared of theſe ingredients, and a ſcruple of it 
given four times a day, will uſually ſoon take off the com- 
plaint. The cooling emulſions, made with barley-water and 
almonds, and with the cold ſeeds, are alfo of great ſervice; 
and when there is farther occaſion for medicines, gum ara- 
bic, and pills of boiled turpentine, are found very good 
ones; and decoctions of liquorice-root in barley- water, with 
ſyrup of marſh mallows, may be drank in large draughts. 
Many people are alſo fond of external remedies, and recom- 
mend onions, roaſted and buttered, to be applied to the 
pubes, and goat's ſuet to be rubbed warm about the navel. 

In caſes of the iſchury there is occaſion for greater medi- 
cines, and the method muſt neceſſarily be varied, according 


to the ſtate of the patient, and the cauſe of the diſeaſe. The | 


thing to be done, is the injecting an emollient clyſter 
to looſen the bowels, for when theſe are emptied, the other 
complaint will be much more eaſily removed: after the 
clyſter, powders compoſed of cinnabar, nitre, and diapho- 
retic antimony, are to be given, to prevent an inflammation 
in the abdomen, and to attemperate the offending matter. 
When theſe things are done, the peculiar cauſes of the diſ- 


eaſe are to be examined. If a plethora and violent emotion | 


_ the blood be in fault, making a congeſtion of it at the 
idneys; in this Caſe, if the beforementioned methods do not 
take effect, bleeding in the foot will be of ſervice, and an 
e- uſe of camphorated ointments probably will com- 
Pleat the cure. When the cauſe. is a ſpaſtic conſtriction of 
ay ureters and kidneys, then the relaxing medicines are to 
ef ny, and gentle purges of ſenna, manna, and the like, 
of great uſe. Externally warm baths, oily lini- 


ments and ointments, and e olli | 
| | m 


Payne ts to the internal medicines. 

Or à war . > OT 2 grume of blood, or mucous matter, 
a worm, have ſtopped up the paſſage, and prevented the 

. g after the clyſter, and the powders are 

eee ” ave the deſired effect, the catheter is to be 

+ 0. euced; or if the ſtone be lodged in the urethra, the in- 


King a little oil | 
and eaſe its way 1 _—_ be of uſe to lubricate the paſſage, 


'. cauſe, this is firſt of 2 genuine nephritis is in the 


to b f 
— way. See Na Oy: be e IL 


4 venereal caruncle be in the wav. i 
a ne way, it muſt be taken down 
Gente ſurgeon with the ſeptics uſually employed on thoſe 
cure _- 2 d "ewe be violent, and of this kind, the 
— in . — * treating the patient in the uſual 
is ta am matory tumor ſtops the neck of 8 
is to be diſcuſi ps the neck of the bladder, this 
ternlly applied 20 the — 1 
VPPL, Vol. II. , 


and if there is an eroſion, or | 


N 


| ulceration, balſamics are to be given, and particularly the 


pills of boiled turpentine. Iſchuries in infants are cured by 
giving crabs eyes, and the like powders, with the uſual ca- 
tarrhal medicines to the nurſe who gives them ſuck. Fi- 
nally, in caſes of grown people, as ſoon as the urine comes 
away at all, the common diuretics are to be given, as the 
daucus ſeeds, and the like, with gentle purges at the inter- 
mediate times; but it is a very dangerous practice to give 
diuretics, before the cauſe of the obſtruction is removed, 
and ſince they always add greatly to the pain and miſery of 
the patient, | 
There is no medicine ſo uſeful in theſe caſes as nitre, and it 
is better given in ſubſtance than any other way ; for its dul- 
cified ſpirit, though well known as a diuretic, is leſs ſafe 
than the alt itſelf. Many people have a great opinion of 
ſpecifics in theſe caſes, and golden-rod, and mouſe-ear, and 
ground ivy, are accounted of that number, as alſo. violet 
ſeeds, and powder of egg-ſhells ; but it is a very dangerous 
thing, in caſes of ſo great importance, to rely upon uncer- 
tain remedies. A common ſtrangury often is carried off by 
mere diluters, ſuch as tea, barley-water, or any other watery 
liquor, drank in large quantities till a ſweat comes on; and 
in the gentler caſes, where theſe alone are not quite effectual, 
there is no better addition to them than a little nitre. Bleed- 
ing in time often prevents great miſchiefs from theſe diſor- 
ders; and in caſes of a dy/ury, brought on by the taking 
cantharides, there is no remedy ſo powerful as warm milk 
alone, drank in large quantities. The great Mr. Boyle has 
alſo ſaid much in the favour of Venice ſoap on this occaſion. 
unker's Conſp. Med. p. 534, 535- 

STRAP (Cycl.)—STRAP, in a ſhip, the rope which is ſpliced 
about any block, and made with an eye to faſten it any 
where on occaſion, | 

STRAPS, in the mancge. The ſtraps of a ſaddle are ſmall 
leather ſtraps, nailed to the bows of the ſaddle, with which 
we make the girths faſt to the ſaddle. | | 

STRAPAZINO, in zoology, the name of a bird of the wheat- 
ear kind with a white rump and tail, and of a browniſh 
yellow on the head and back. Its wings are variegated with 
black and yellow, and its beak is longer, and of a browniſh 
colour. Its throat, breaſt and belly, of a yellowiſh white. 
It is common in Italy, and is frequently brought to market 
among the ſmall birds. Bellonius, de Avibus. 

STRASITES, STAsITEs, or STAXITES, a ſtone deſcribed by 
the writers of the middle ages, and: famed for its imaginary 
virtue of promoting venery, aſſiſting digeſtion, and the like, 
and that whether taken inwardly, or outwardly applied. It 
is not eaſy, from the accounts they have left us, to gueſs 
what ſtone they mean. : 

STRATA, (Cycl.) the beds of different kinds of matter, of 

which the cruſt of the earth is compoſed. 

The moſt frequent opportunities we have of obſerving theſe 
in England, is in the coal mines in coal countries. Here 
we find them lying in a regular. manner, on what appears to 
us a plane, as we ſee any ſmall part of it; but when we 

; conſider the ſame ſtrata, according to the globular figure of 
the earth, and ſuppoſe the mass of the earth to conſiſt of 
the foregoing, and perhaps in different parts, and at different 
depths of ſtrata, of ten thouſand other kinds, all originally, 
while in a ſoft and fluid ſtate, tending toward the center, 

we ſhall find that it muſt mechanically, and almoſt ne- 
ceſſarily follow, by the continual revolution of the crude | 
maſs from weſt to eaſt, like the winding up of a jack, or 
the rolling up of the leaves of a paper-book, that every one 
of theſe ſtrata, though they each reach the center, muſt, 
in ſome place or other, appear to the day, or, on the ſurface. 
In which caſe, there needs no ſpecific gravitation to cauſe 
the lighteſt to be uppermoſt ; and were it practicable to fink 
to the center of the earth, all the ſtrata that are would be 
found in every part, and, according to the poet, ponderibus 
librata ſuis. Add to this, that, accordin to an obſervati- 

on of Dr. Stukely, the precipices of all hills are to the welt- 
ward, whereas the aſcent to the eaſt is more gradual. Philoſ. 

Tranſ. Ne 391. p. 396. 1 | 

TRATEGUS ( 0% P- Toward the declenſion of the Ro- 
man greatneſs, the chief magiſtrate of Athens was called by 

the name of Tręaluſos, dux. Conſtantine the great, beſides 
many other privileges granted to that city, honoured him 

with the title of Meſag Trgalnſos, magnus dux. Potter, Ar- 
e 3+ Df io oc: of vio nd: 

STRATOR, among the Romans, an officer who took care 
of the horſes, furniſhed by the provincials for the public ſer- 
vice. Pitiſc. in voc. | | . my 

STRATOR is alſo uſcd for an officer in the army, whoſe buſi- 

| neſs it was to take care there was nothing in the roads to 
hinder or incommode the army in its march, For which 

' purpoſe he ordered banks and ſteep eminences to be levelled ; 
aid bridges, cut down woods, and aſſiſted the quarter- 
maſter to find vo places proper for tranſporting the army 
over rivers. Pitiſc. in voce. bo 

STRATOR is alſo 5 for an equerry, who held the bride of 

the prince's horſe, and aſſiſted him in 1 | This of- 

ficer was by the Greeks called anaboleus. Pitiſe. in voc. 

See the article ANABOLEUS. 
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STRATOR likewiſe denotes a ſurveyor of the high-ways. 


Pitiſc. loc. cit. | 
BTRAWBERRY, fragaria, in botany. See FRAGARIA. 


The common Fo gy is frequent in the woods | 


of England, and is thence tranſplanted into gardens. 
The beſt ſeaſon for this is in September, that the 
plants may be rooted before the froſts. They may alſo be 
' tranſplanted in February; but then, if the ſpring ſhould 


prove dry, they will require a great deal of watering to keep | 


them alive. | HOY ; : 
The proper ſoil for ſtrawberries is a light hazely loam, not 
over rich; the ground muſtbe.well dug, and very carefully 
cleared of all noxious weeds; and when it is levelled even, 
it ſhould be marked out into beds about three feet and a half 
wide, leaving a pathway between each bed of two feet 
broad. In each of theſe beds ſhould be planted four rows 
of plants, ſo that they may ſtand about a foot diſtant from 
ach other in the rows, and they ſhould be planted at about 
eight inches plant from plant in each. This is the proper 
ance for the wood ſtrawberry, which is of the leaſt growth 
of any; but the ſcarlet ſtrawberry muſt be planted at a foot 
diſtance every way, and the heautboy ſixteen inches; and 
finally, the large Chili ſtrawberry, which is the largeſt 
ower of all, muſt be ſet at twenty two inches diſtance 
plant from plaat. | | 
n the ſpring, when the ſtrawberries begin to flower, if the 
ſeaſon is dry, they muſt be very plentifully watered, and 
they muſt be kept very carefully cleared from weeds. At 
- Michaelmas the beds ſhould be dreſſed, the weeds all very 
carefully taken up, all the ſtrings or runners muſt be taken 
from the roots, and the weak plants, which ſtand too cloſe, 
muſt be pulled up; throwing a little fine earth, at the ſame 
time, over the plants, alſo greatly ſtrengthens their roots. 
Theſe beds, however well managed, will not continue good 


above three years; and the beds of the firſt year bearing but 


few fruit, it is _— to new-plant ſome freſh ground 
every third year, and deſtroy the old beds; but the new ones 
muſt be firſt of one year's growth. 

Different palates prefer different ſpecies of ſtrawberry, but 
the white-fruited one is, of all others, the beſt flavoured ; 
though it is but a very bad bearer. The great Chili /iraw- 
Berry is cultivated in the fields in that country; it is a 

much ſtronger and larger plant than any of our kinds, and 

its fruit is as large as a wallnut, but not ſo well taſted as 
our own ſtrawberries. Mr. Frezier brought them ſome 
years ago to Paris, and fince that they have been ſpread over 
the ſeveral parts of Europe. They grow beſt in a loamy 
- ſoil, under the ſhade of trees. Miller's Gard. Dict. 
STRAWBERRY-free, See the article ARBUTUsS. 
STREAK -fallowing, in huſbandry, a particular ſort of tillage, 
The way of doing it, is to plow one furrow, and leave 
one, ſo that but half the land is plowed, each furrow that 
is ſo lying on that which is not: when this is ſtirred, it is 
then clean plowed, and laid fo ſmooth, that it will come, 
at ſowing time, to be as plain as before. This is done, when 
- Jean and poor lands are not ſwardy enough to bear clean til- 
lage, nor light enough to lie to get fward. The intent of 
this tillage is to keep the ſun from ſcorching them too 
much; but in many places they think this wears their land 
too faſt, and therefore are not fond of having recourſe to it. 

Plots Oxfordſh. p. 248. ; | 
STREAMERS, in a ſhip, the ſame with pendants. See the 

article PENDANT, Cycl. 4 
STRENGTH (Cy. )—STRENGTH of ſpirits, among diſtillers, 


that quality by which they become inflammable, and which 


they have in greater or leſſer proportion, as they are more 
or 2 debaſell by an addition of Whine; 7 
Dr. Shaw has very well recommended to the world the me- 
thod of ſelling and buying ſpirits in their moſt highly- recti- 
fied ſtate, that is, when they are totally inflammable. By 
this means, as the burning a ſpoonful of the goods would 
always be a proof of their quality, there could be no room 
for thoſe cheats, which are now too common between the 
ſeller and buyer, As this, however, is -not likely to be 
brought into practice, it may be of great uſe to thoſe, who 
_ traffic in ſpirits, to have ſome more certain way of judging 
of their ſtrength than that by the bubble proof, or crown of 
ſpume ariſing on ſhaking; which being wholly owing to a 
mixture of the eſſential oil of the ingredient from which 
the ſpirit is made, with the ſpirit, may be ſophiſticated by 
the addition of other oils, or ſaponaceous ſubſtances, or by 
any thing that can give a greater viſcoſity to the ſpirit than 
Ne. . 5 
The ſureſt method of judging of the ſtrength of ſpirits is by 
the hygrometer, water-poiſe, or balance; or 2. by diftillati- 
on; or finally, by deflagration. The ſpecific gravity of 
totally inflammable ſpirit is ſo much leſs than that of phlegm, 
or common water, that it is eaſily ſenſible: upon Fe ba” 
lance :; whence an exact hygrometer, well balanced and gra- 
duated, and furniſhed with a proper ſcale and weights, may 
© be of great uſe t6 aſſign the proportions in which pure ſpirit 


and: water are mixed in any given liquor. Though perhaps 


| readier way than this may be that of Mr. Homberg's, 


mentianed in the Memoirs of the Paris Academy 1718, for| 


ing the different gravities of different fluids, by 


by 


STR 


means of a bottle with a very long and ſlender neck ; wy; h 
being filled to a certain height with any mixture of f. ws 
is weighed againſt the ſame, bottle filled with pure water 5 
The moſt exact, of all methods of determining the ſtren 4] 
of any ſpirit, is by diſtillation, rectifying it up to an ale 
hol, or totally inflammable ſpirit ; but this, though liable 
to no error, is too tedious to come into common uſe. And. 
upon the whole, the beſt method, of all others, ſeems to be 
that of deflagration, which Mr. Geoffroy has been at ach 
pains to adjuſt and improve. Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtiller 
See the article SPIRITS. he 
STRENGTHNERS (Cy.)—An artificial method of procur- 
ing a powerful, ſafe, and innocent ſtrengthner, is the follow. 
ing. Put half a pound of fine Peruvian bark, reduced tc. , 
ſubtile powder, into a long or tall glaſs body, and pour upon 
it two quarts of ſpirit of wine; ſhake them well together 
and ſet them in a fand-heat two or three days, or till th. 
ſpirit of wine is of a fine purple colour ; pour off this 
tincture, and preſs the faces very ſtrongly, to get it all away 
then return the powder into the ſame veſſel, and pour upon 
it two quarts of ſtrong white wine; ſet this in ſand for two 
or three days, then pour off this tincture; mix it with the 
former, and putting the whole into a glaſs body, diſtill off 
a great part of the ſpirit of wine; then put the remainder 
into a glazed earthen pan, and evaporate it to the form ot 
an extract, adding, toward the end, three ounces of ſyrup 
of orange peel. | BETS . 
This is the invention of Charas, and ſeems the beſt pre- 
paration of bark known. Beſide all the common caſes in 
which the bark is given, this preparation may be tried in 
other weakening diſtempers, as well as intermitting fevers, 
as the inconveniencies attending the taking the bark in jub- 
ſtance are obviated by this preparation, which is equally 
powerful and innocent. It may be aromatized at pleaſure 
with any of the eſſential oils. Shaw's Lectures, p. 232. 
STREPITOSUS, the name of a diſtemper common to the 
inhabitants of ſome parts of the Alps, in which the face, 
neck and arms, are ſo diſtended with flatulencies, as to make 
a noiſe, when ſtruck, like a dry bladder half diſtended with 
wind. | 
STREPSICHEROS ovis, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
ſpecies of ſheep deſcribed by Bellonius, and found in the i- 
land of Crete in great flocks. They are of the ſize of our 
common ſheep, but their horns are erect, and twirled into 
a ſpiral line, and beautifully furrowed on their outlide, 
Bellon. Obſerv. lib. 1. cap. 14. B34 
STRETTO), in the Italian muſic, is ſometimes uſed to ſignißy 
that the meaſure is to be ſhort and conciſe, and conſequent! 
quick. In this ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to largo. See the u- 
ticle LaRGo. | 
STRETWARD, in our old writers, an officer whoſe buſineb 
it was to take care of the ſtreets, like our ſurveyor of tix 
high-ways, or rather ſcavenger. Blount. - 
STREVER, in zoology, -a name given by many to the fi 
called by authors aſper piſciculus. . 5 
It in ſome degree reſembles in figure the /ucioperca, or pike- 
pearch, but is more ſlender than that fiſh toward the tal. 
Its back has a hollow on its anterior part near the head, and 
its fides are marked with ſeveral obliquely tranſverſe lines, 
like thoſe of the pearch. Its back is ſcaly, its breaſt braked. 
It has two back fins, a ſhort and prickly one before, and? 
longer behind; and the bony coverings of its gills terminate 
och in a ſharp ſpine. Geſner, de Aquat. p. 478. 
Geſner, in particular, calls this fiſh gobius aſper. It is à fe. 
nuine ſpecies of pearch, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by 
the name of the pearch variegated with eight or nine trail- 
verſe black lines on a fide. - ee ee 3 : 
STRIATA corpora, a term uſed by anatomiſts to expreſs w 
protuberances of the brain, upon the crura of the medil2 
oblonga. See CEREBRUM. © | | 24 
STRIA TED leaf, among botaniſts. See LEAF. f 
STRIATED ſtalk, See the article STALK. rae 
STRIATULA, in natural hiftory, a name given by 4 
Lhuyd to a ſpecies of foſſile plants of the fern kind, ö 
markable for their Ariated appearance: See the at 
Foſſile PLANTS x bs © een 4 of 
STRIBILIGO, a name given by ſome authors to any ſort 
cutaneous effloreſcence. . 
STRIGA, among the Romans, a ſpace or interval in 2 2 
120 feet long, and 60 feet broad, uſed for currying and fu 
bing down the horſes. Pitiſc. in voc. 1 
STRIGA is alſo uſed for a furrow drawn out at length, 01 4 
long row, or ſeries of any thing, and by ſurveyors © 
long meaſure. Pitiſc. in voe. 1 NT 
STRIGIL, an inſtrument uſed among the antients n 
baths, and at ſome of their gymnaſtic exerciſes. the 
It ſerved to abſterge the ſweat, or other ſordes from © : 
| m_ Perſons who intended to bathe, or to uſe 2") of 
theſe exerciſes, when they entered the gymnaſium, cen 
their clothes in the apodyterium ; after which, ſuck. | 
as intended to box, wreſtle, or uſe any of the more . 


exerciſes, went into the alipterium, where they _— iſt web 

ed, and thence returning into the place where the dug |, 

they were ſprinkled with this as they paſſed along, an 1 
: | 3 + 


SIR 


n upon their ſeyeral exerciſes; after this they returned gadus with two fins on the back, with even jaws, and beards 
—_ Aigterium, where they had the ſweat and ſordes ack, with even jaws, and bear 


STR 


| i at the mouth. See the article Gaus. 
wiped off from their bodies by the alipta with an iron | STRIP, at ſea, A chaſe is ſaid to ſtrip himſelf into ſhort or 
ſrigil. 2 5 N ; hghting fails, when he puts out his colours in the poop ; 
The ſordes taken off from the body, and conſiſting of oil, | his flag on the main- top; his ſtreamers or pendants at the 
duſt, and ſweat, were preſerved for medicinal purpoſes, and | end of his yard-arm ; furls his ſprit-ſail ; peeks his miſen; 
| we find them uſed _— the old phylicians. : | and ſlings his main- yard. In which caſe the chaſer muſt 
The ſtrigils were of the ſhape of a gardner's knife; they] prepare himſelf for fight. | 
were made of different materials, as ivory, horn, gold, ſil- STRIVALE, in zoology, the name uſed by many for the fiſh 
ver, iron, braſs, and the like ; but in ſome after times the more uſually known by the name of aper, the boar-fiſh. It 
word was only uſed to ſignify a linnen cloth, or a piece of is a ſmall fiſh, of the ſhape of the dorce, caught in the Me- 
ſpunge, which every. one carried about him for his own uſe. | diterranean. Aldrovand. de Piſc. p. 270. See Tab. of 
The ſordes, ſaved for medjcinal purpoſes, were called /tr:g- Fiſhes, No 19. See the article AER. | 
\ ” menta. See the next article, STRIX, the ow!. In the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, this 
ST RIGMEN TUM, the filth, dirt, or ſordes, abſterged from makes a diſtinct | my of birds of the hawk kind, the di- 
dme ſkins of thoſe that bathed in the baths and places of ſtinguiſhing characters of which are, that the feet have three 
ublic exerciſe among the antients, or from the walls of | toes before, and only one behind, none of which are move- 
bathing places, or ſtatues ſet up in them. able backwards, Linnæi Syſt. Nat. p. 44. 
Theſe. were all reſerved for medicinal purpoſes, and were | STRIX is more particularly made the name of the common 
properly of three kinds. The firſt, or bath ſtrigments, con- brown owl, or zvy owl, This is diſtinguiſhed from the other 
ſiſted of the ſweat, oil and ſordes, collected in thoſe places. | ſpecies of the ow! kind by theſe characters. | 
The ſecond kind was the ſtrigments of the palzſtra, con-] Its beak is of a pale horn colour, and but ſhort, yet the 
ſiting of the ſame things, with the addition of duſt, which | opening of its mouth is very wide. Its eyes are remarkably 
was thrown upon the bodies of the perſons before they en- _ and protuberant, and the apertures of its ears very large, 
tred on thoſe exerciſes. The third kind was that collected] and covered with a membrane; and its eyes are nearer to its 
from the walls of the gymnaſia, and from the ſtatues, of | ears, than in any other animal. Its face is ſurrounded with 
whatever materials they were made, which were placed] a double circle of feathers, and its. back is mottled with 
there. Hence the nature of the firſt and ſecond kind might | brown and black, and its belly of the ſame colour, but ſome- 
always be aſcertained, but that of the third was very dif-] thing paler, as if it had a mixture of whitiſhneſs. The legs 
ferent ; for as it was often collected from braſs and copper | are feathered almoſt down to the toes, and the outer feather 
ſtatues, it partook of the nature of the ruſt, or ærugo of | of its wing is much ſhorter than the reſt, by which it is di- 
thoſe metals which was collected from them with it. ſtinguiſhed from the aluco without any farther mark. Ray's 
| Theſe ſtrigments were ſuppoſed to be of a heating, drying“ Ornitholog. p. 66. | | | 
quality, and diſcutient; they were, therefore, uſed for diſ- | STRGBILE, a word uſed by chirurgical writers to expreſs a 
cuſſing the parotides, and for condylomata of the anus. | pledget of a twiſted form. | | 
| 'Thoſe of the palæſtræ were uſed to diſcuſs collections of | STROBILUS, among botaniſts, a kind of pericarpium, form- 
matter about the joints; and applied in the manner of a] ed of a number of vaginæ with contorted points applied 
cataplaſm, were ſaid to be of great uſe in the ſciatica :*and| cloſe to one another. See PERICARPIUM. | 
thoſe collected from the walls and ſtatues were uſed to cleanſe] STROBULUS, among the antients, a kind of mitre, which 
. old ulcers. | roſe to a height by many windings and turnings, and uſed 
STRIGONIENSIS terra, earth of Strigonium, in the materia] by the barbarians ; inſtead of which the Romans wore the 
medica, a red earth of the bole kind, found about the gold | apex, which had a high, but ſtreight top. Pitiſc. in voc. 
mines at Strigonium in Hungary, and uſed in ſome places as | See the article Apkx. i 
. an aſtringent and ſudorific. | STROCAL, in glaſs making, a long iron inſtrument like a 
The characters by which it is known from the other earths, | fire-ſhovel, uſed to empty the metal out of a broken pot into 
are theſe. It is but of a coarſe and impure texture, and| a whole one. Neri's Art of Glaſs Append. | | 
lighter than moſt of the boles ; in colour it is of a ſtrong, | STROMATEUS, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes of the 
but dull red, and is of a tolerably ſmooth ſurface. It is] malacopterygious, or ſoft-finned kind, the characters of 
apt to crumble to pieces between the fingers, and ſtains the] which are theſe; The body is very much compreſſed, and 
. ſkin in handling. It melts freely in the mouth, and has a very broad and thin; it has no belly fins, and has only one 
remarkable ſmoothneſs, but very little aſtringency in its taſte, | back fin, which is extended over the whole back. The only 
and leaves a ſenſible grittyneſs between the teeth. It is fome- | known ſpecies of this genus is the callichthys of authors, a 
times veined and ſpotted with ſmall moleculæ of an earth, | fiſh called the fiatola at Rome. The tail is very forked ; 
like the whitiſh variegations of the red French bole: It makes | the mouth is very ſmall z the teeth are placed in the jaws 
a flight efferveſoence with aqua fortis, or any other acid men-| and palate ; and the tongue is ſmooth and broad. The body 
| ſtruum, and ſuffers no change of colour by burning. Hill's] is ſtriped croſsways. Artedi, Gen. Piſc. p. 1 7 : 
Hiſt. of Fofl. p. 11. 5 The. ſtromateus is a broad, flat, and ſhort ſea- fiſn, ſomething 
STRIGOSULA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Mr. reſembling the turbot in figuie, and thin both on the back 
Lhuyd to a ſpecies of foſſile oiſter-ſhell. and belly, but ſwimming ere, not flatwiſe. 


| See the article 
Foſſile SHELLS, Its common ſize is of about a pound and half weight; its 
STRIKE (Cycl.)— STRIKE a nail, in the manege, is to drive] colour on the back a pale bluiſh, and on the ſides and belly 
through the horſe's ſhoe, and the horn or hoof of his foot, | 


d to river it . a ſilvery white; and on its back, and upper part of its ſides, 

e 1 on the ſhoe. it is very beautifully variegated with Fler lines and ſpots, 
vein, . ENS 

STRIKING (Gti gr tt Hen WAR, tpn 


| and towards its belly with others of a paler .tinge of the 
th jcl.)—STRIKING-wheel, in a clock, the ſame] fame colour. There are two longitudinal lines on the ſides, 

wo that which by ſome is called' the pin-wheel, becauſe of | the one ſtrait, the other arched and bent. Its ſkin is ex- 
e pins which are placed on the round or rim (which in 
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—_ : round tremely thin and tender, and is covered with ſcales. The 

0 = ugg are the quotient of the pinion divided by the pinion | tail is forked, the end of the ſnout obtuſe, and the mouth 

5 e getent- wheel.) In ſixteen days clocks, the firſt, or very ſmall. It has only one row of teeth in each jaw, but 

| . eng oth is uſually the pin-wheel; but in ſuch as go eight | it has, befide theſe, two bony ſubſtances in its mouth, all 

Se. 5. 1 : ood wheel is the pin-wheel, or /triking-wheel.| over covered with ſmall teeth. It has no belly fins, but 

STRILL G 1 Gl. 8 1 has two ſmall ones at the gills, and one long one running 

ir. have called 8 ghar zoology „a name by which ſome authors | down the back, and another fingle long one anſwering. it 

fe- | eee 185 emberiza alba, or bunting, or perhaps a bird | near the tail. It is caught in the Mediterranean, and brought 

de a 8 3 dee our bunting, and common in Italy :| to market at Rome under the name of. the lampuga, and is 
: fically differ * alcertained, whether the ftrillozzo ſpeci- 


„ Wh a very delicate fiſh. Rays Ichthyography, p. 156. 
variegations rom the bunting, or only by ſome accidental 
STRING (G Fe Has 


STROMBUS, in conchyliology, the name of a genus of 
G (Cyd.)—STzINGs 


| thells, nearly allied to the buccinums, and called by the ge- 


; of metal, a term uſed by our nerality of authors turbo. See the article TURBO. 10 
ub ä to expreſs thoſe thin and ſmall veins of oe” into | STROMLINGUS, in ichthyology, a name given by ſome 
Which the beds or veins de "as ns Boon; er; 3 the Gt | — | 
ons. Theſe 2, r veins degenerate toward their terminati- writers to the aras of the Greeks, which is no other than 
" 8 e are from an inch to a tenth part of that in thick- the common herring. See the article HALzc; 
1 3 


un through the ſolid rocks to a great diſtance. | There is no other difference between the flromling and her- 
lie 45 . 8 * ring, but that the former is ſmaller. 8 | 
ore, th i STROPHIARIUS, among the Romans, a. perſon who pre- 
_— OE — the ſeveral ſmall brooks and rivulets in al pared and made the ftrephia, See STROPHIUM. ; 


fi degrees uniting all their ſtreams, | STROPHIUM, among the Romans, a ſhort ſwath or band, 
STR the riyers. See the articles Lode and Vein. vo l f 


in ich wherewith the young women kept down the ſwelling of their 
ſpecies of the ichthyology, a name given by authors to that | breaſts. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
Others muſtela gadus, which is called by ſome. ta, and by | STROPHIUM was likewiſe a bandage for the head, made of 
Magnus cate l fl. 3 by us in Engliſh the i rr. Olaus | two or three garlands of flowers tied together. Pi. 
genus of the — and Artedi, who refers it to loc. cit, | | 5 


diſtinguiſhes” it by the name of the | 


STROPPUS, 


— —— — — 
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STROPPUS, among the Romans, the thong with which the | 


oars were tied to the ſcalmus. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. See 
the article SCALMUS. , ; 
STRUFERTARI, among the Romans, perfons hired to 
perform ſome kind of ſacrifices near the trees that had been 
thunder-ftruck. Pitiſc. in voc. 
STRUMARIA, a name by which Galen has called the little 
burdock. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 
STRUMUS, in botany, a name given by ſome of the old 
Roman authors to the cucubalus, or berry-bearing chick- 
weed, 
It had this name from its beiffg found of ſervice in /trrmous 
and ſcrophulous ſwellings, when externally applied. The 
name cucubalus ſeems to have been derived from the word 
haliccacabum, or the winter cherry, for the antients eſteemed 
both theſe plants ſpecies of nightſhade ; and; ſome of them 
have plainly deſcribed the cucubalus under the name of ſola- 
num hortenſe. | 
SI RUPPI, among the Romans, garlands or wreaths of ver- 
vain, wherewith the ſtatues of the Gods were crowned. 
Pitiſc. in voc. 


STRUT), a term uſed by ſome builders for that brace | 


which is framed into the king-picce and the principal 
rafters. See BRACE, Cycl. ' 

STRUTHIO, in zoology, the name of the oftrich in the 
Linnzan ſyſtem. Others uſually call it the fruthio camelus. 


According to the ſyſtem of that author, this makes a diſtinct | 


genus of birds, the characters of which are, that it has 
only two fore toes on each foot, and no hinder ones. See 


Tab. of Birds, N“ 19. Linnæi Syſt. Nat. p. 47. 


STRUTHIOMELA, a word uſed by Pliny and the antients 


to expreſs a ſort of quinces, which were ſmaller than the 
common kind, and of a ſweeter juice and leſs aſtringent. 


STRUTHIOPTERI, in natural hiſtory, a name given to a 
ſeries of flies, of the claſs of thoſe which do not feed on 


fleſh: theſe have remarkable ſhort wings, and are always 


found on flowers and leaves of plants. There are ſeveral 
ſpecies of theſe. The moſt frequent among us are a white- 


bodied one with black wings, which cover but a very ſmall | 


part of the back, and with feathered wings; and two others 
with long bodies, of a duſky grey, ſtreaked with white. 
Theſe are all early flies, being found in the ſpring in hedges 
. ĩ˙ a ie a | 
STRUTHIOPTERIS, in botany, a name by which Tragus, 


and ſome other authors, have called the lenchitis, or ſpleen- 


wort. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 
STRUTHIUM, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 
Greeks to a plant called by the Latins lanaria herba, from 


its uſe in the manufacture of their wool. Many have ſup- | 


poſed the chaſcuſa of the antients to be the ſame with this 
plant, but that is an error, for the chaſcuſa of the Greeks 
is the antirrhinum of the Latins, as is plain from Pliny ; 
and the ſame author tells us, that it has leaves like thoſe of 
flax, ſmall, narrow, and ſmooth. , All the account we have 
of the ſtruthium is from Dioſcorides, who ſays, that it was 
a kind of thiſtle, ſomewhat reſembling the ſcolymus, and 
having a large root, long, and of the thickneſs of two or three 
fingers, and very ſharp prickles on the leaves. This ſhort 
account, though not enough perhaps certainly to inform us 
what the plant was, is yet abundantly ſufficient to prove, that 
it was not the chaſcuſa, or antirrhinum. 5 
Many have ſuppoſed that the candes, or candiſi of the Arabian 
writers, is the ſame plant with the . of the Greeks, 
and the old interpreters of the works of Avicenna and Sera- 
pion tell us that it is ſo; nay, Avicenna himſelf gives us 
the deſcription of the fruthium, as it ſtands in Dioſcorides, 
under his name candiſi, and Serapio under his title of candes : 
but all that we may learn from this, is, that the Arabians 
were as liable to errors about the Greek Phyſicians works 
as ourſelves, and that the Hruthium of the antients was as 
much unknown in their days as in ours. Alphagus gives us 
a genuine deſcription of the candes, or candiſi, out of the 
_ writings of Ebenbita de Simplicibus, who ſays, that it was 


common in Syria; and-expreſsly adds, that neither Dioſco- 
rides, nor Galen, were at all acquainted with it, nor had £ 


any where mentioned it under any name. | 
It may ſeem ftrange to ſome, that Serapio and Avicenna 
ſhould miſtake the plants of Dioſcorides, and their other 
Greek predeceſſors ; but we find, by Avicenna's character 
of the artanita, which is not the artanita, but the leontepe- 
talon of Dioſcorides, that the Greek phyſicians works were 


at that time tranſlated into the Arabic language; and theſe | 
Arabians uſed that tranſlation in their own tongue, never | 
troubling themſelves to refer to the original, Now though 


it is probable, that neither Serapio nor Avicenna would 
have erred about the plants of Dioſcorides, had they read the 
works of that author in the original, yet is very eaſy to 
ſuppoſe that a common tranſlator might make blunders tho 
ſuch nice ſubjects as the ſynonyms of plants; and theſe muſt 
all be tranſplanted into the works of the Arabian writers, 
who, according to their own accounts, made uſe of theſe 
- tranſlations, inſtead of the originals; and on this foundation 
we may ſafely affirm, that the artanita of the Arabians is the 


ut |. 


e 


the candes, or candiſi of the Arabians, though we do not 
know what it is, yet evidently is not the /fruthium of the 
Greeks, | | 
We find the firuthium celebrated among the Romans for its 
virtues ; but all the account we have of it from them, is 
that it was a prickly plant, and was very common is 5 
Grecian iſlands. This however is ſufficient to convince us 
of the great error of thoſe who make this plant, and the 
 oftrucium of the later writers, to be the ſame plant, The 

oſtrucium is the Smyrnium, or Alexanders, and can b no 
means be ſuppoſed the ſame with this prickly plant; yet 
Macer has made them the ſame, and has attributed to the 
Smyrnium, or Alexanders, the virtues which Theophraſtus 
gives to the ſtruthion. 

STRUTHIUM, in the materia medica, is uſed by modern au- 
thors as the name of the luteola, or dyers weed, a common 
wild plant with narrow leaves and yellow flowers. Dale: 

Pharm. p. 248. | 

STRUTHIUM is alſo uſed by ſome for the ſaponaria, or ſoap- 
wort. Ger, Emac. Ind. 2. 

STRYCHNUS, a name given by the antients to the plant we 
call ſolant:m, or nightſhade. Some of the old authors have 
alſo called this t:thymal; and in the times of 'Theophraſtus, 
we find that tithymal and nightſhade were ſynonymous 
terms. 

The oldeft authors ꝰ mention only three kinds of ſtrychnus, 
or nightſhade; the one they call the /eepy night/hade, the 
other the mad nightſhade ; theſe two being poiſonous, and 
exerting their bad effects, by making people ſleepy or mad; 
and the third they called the e/culent nighiſpade. This ſeems 
to have been the ſame with our pomum amoris, or love apples; 
which, though not much eſteemed in England, yet in Spain, 
and many other parts of the world, are univerſally eaten in 
ſoups, &c.—[®> Theophraſtus, lib. 9. cap. 11.] | 
Pliny e, in his account of the ſolanum, ſeems to intend the 
ſame thing as Theophraſtus ; but having collected the ac- 
counts of different authors, and put them together in a con- 
ſuſed manner, it is not eaſy to comprehend what he means; 
and to add to the perplexity, this is one of the parts of 

that author where the copies are very faulty,[* Lib. 21. 
cap. 31.] | | 

STUB, in the manege, is uſed for a ſplinter of freſh-cut un- 
der-wood, that goes into a horſe's foot as he runs ; and 
piercing the ſole through to the quick, becomes more or lel; 
dangerous, according as it ſinks more or leſs into the foot. 

STUD, in the manege. See BREED. 

STUDDING-/a:/, in a ſhip, the ſame with what is called a 

' gooſe-wing. See the article GoosE-wing. Sg 

Studding-ſails, are bolts of canvas, or any cloth that will 

hold wind, extended in a fair gale of wind along tie 

ſide of the main-ſail, and boomed out with a boom. 

They are ſometimes alſo uſed to the clew of the main-ſail, 

fore-ſail, and ſprit-ſail, when the ſhip goes either before the 

wind, or quartering. | | 

STUFFING, or ConGEsTI1ON, in medicine, the name of 2 
diſtempered ſtate of the body, in which there is a ſpecial and 
peculiar direction of the blood, in larger quantities than 0r- 
dinary, to ſome particular places, in order to its there mak- 
ing its way out by an hemorrhage, and relieving nature 
from an over-abundant quantity of it, that the reſt may cit. 
culate the more freely and * 

Congeſtions differ in regard to the places where they appeal: 
ſome are made in the head, others in the breaſt; ſome in ti 
hypocondria, and, ſome in the kidneys; and others in the 
hæmorrhoidal veſſels. In this alſo there is ſome regular) 
in regard to the age and conſtitution of the patient; for ft 
young perſons conge/tions are uſually made in the bas, 
middle-aged people in the breaſt, and in thoſe ſomew® 

| facther advanced in years toward the abdomen. | 

Medical writers diſtinguiſh congeftions' into two kinds, - 

complete, and the incomplete. The complete congeſtion, of 

thoſe in which the blood is directed to ſuch a part whele i | 
is natural and eaſy for it to be diſcharged by an Ne 
rhage; ſuch are the head, the lungs, the uterus, and inte - 
num rectum; and in which it is carried in large quantiv© 

the very parts. N a 

The 8 congeſtions, are thoſe in which the . . 

indeed directed toward theſe, or the like parts, from V ; 1 

it ought to be diſcharged, but never is carried to then 

indeed near them, but collecting itſelf at a diſtance = 

them, can never come to a diſcharge by a hem 4 

Something of this kind is obſerved in the rheumatiſm, 3 

and what are called the cald catarrhs. malte 

Congeſtions are alſo divided into two kinds, from the me” 

they are occaſioned by ; the one are called fort "mi 

theſe the blood is always ready to appear in its on «extend | 

an hemorrhage. The other are ſtiled bech:c ; theſ e theil 

themſelves farther than the ſanguineous, and theſe ha 6 

origin from the blood: but when a paſlage ' 8. 

means denied to the whole ſubſtance of the blood, = 

parts only form the congeſtions ; and theſe, as the) occall 
come either mucidoſeroſe, or ſeroſoſaline, are the Ad- 


leontopetalon, not the artanita of the — and that 


of coryze, gravedines, moiſt coughs and | 
matous, ſcirrhous, and glandulous tumors. Auth" 


* 10 guinis, by this, natural, and as fit for the re-fermenting, fretting, improve 
Authors diſtinguiſh „ _ ſon, ang 4 "i ing, or making of wines, vinegars, = ſpirits, 4 be 
that in theſe 55 — in ts — as ſuch, they are not] prepared in the following manner. | | 
| —_ * Sl e te Take three pound of fine lump ſugar, or ſuch as has * 
. f d from their effects, well refined from its treacle, melt it in three quarts © 
e 1 2 b prove = a is a diſten- water, and add in the boiling of Rheniſh tartar, finely pow- 
gt yg ſſels, ſo that the very ſmall ones, which | dered, half an ounce; this diſſolves with a remarkable ebul- 
ſis; of 0 aq another time, are now found turgid, with] lition, and gives a grateful acidity to the liquor; take the 
i five pains, and often, as it were, with a ſen-| veſſel from the fire, and ſuffer it to cool, and you have an 
; heavy n 4 if the con eftion be carried farther, there | artificial muſt, which in all reſpects reſembles the natural 
pation ct N 0 dneſs : eee. heat in the part: | taſte and ſweet juice of a white flavourleſs grape, when 
*ſucceeds to 3 Wert 5 Hen an hæmorrhage, all the ſymp- well purified, and racked off from its ſediment, in order to 
2 b t if this diſcharge does not happen, there | make ſium. If this artifical muſt be ſtummed, that is, well 
1 wy « for d tumors, and running ulcers, with vio- | fumigated with burning brimſtone, it becomes a perfect ſium, 
| ups app e IPD Theſe are the ſymptoms in | and may be made of any flavour, at the diſcretion of the 
en REN f | - iſt, Shaw's Lectures, p. 202. | 39 
in the more remote ones, there is a con- artiſt, Sha tures, p . 
| 1 a ſo ane? chey appear leſs than natu- S TUPHA, a name given by ſome writers to a balneum va- 
1 ſation of coldneſs in the fleſh. | Poris. i 3 IE 
n e 0 ſubjec w cng ſrions ar thoſe of 5 ny 2 0 5 3 2 by ſome of the writers in chemiſtry 
3 f d ſuch as live ſedentary lives, and eat an to tin. 8 . : | 
_— to theſe are to = __ | 2 e er; 1 7 _— A 8 5 e gl otherwiſe called the 
g i if | natural, D. Ge Dtl. | 
Wy bg _ —_ ye" 4 895 wh bated 8 4 of the STURIO, the ſturgeon, a very well known, large, and fine-taſted 
1 OY 0 d live wholly without theſe ; and ſuch as] fiſh, caught in many places, and ſometimes in the river 
| yours r 1 or — natural ulcers dried up, | Thames, being one of thoſe fiſhes called anadrom by au- 
* x mag neceſlary precautions on ſuch occaſions. erf which ſpend a part of their time in the ſea, and a 
2 o. 1 2 BE . part in rivers, 
2 pen ere Theſe are principally a plethoric It never goes into the fea to any great diſtance, and never 
Cauſes of R ty 1 mn effort of nature to relieve herſelf] is caught there of any very great ſize. The ſea ſerves for 
_ I 3 by diſcharging part of it at ſome proper out- its production, but it is only in large rivers that it grows to 
— To theſe are to be added many external and occaſional 5 = 2 —5 88 7 * 4 yy of 3 3 
ones; ſuch are a moiſt and * and 95 ro a _ r Sy = ſ wine, y | , | 
/ way : the : | 
; * pe Oe 2 es 1 Wr BE 3 ante; - ww © There is, beſide the common ſpecies, a very beautiful one, 
7s ons are generally ſtagnations; and from | deſcribed by Bontius under the name of the Indian ſtarling, 
: bh _ wr gg nar ere blood and — too or ſturnus Indicus. This is of the fize and ſhape of our 
— Iaes oy | Wt. n eftions are become habitual to common ſtarling, but is variegated with a deep blue, a lead 
"ION WG: © 8 = 213 to the effects of medicines, | colour, and a pale grey, and has on its head a very beauti- 
f 3 — is removed, but often after | ful yellow creſt, It learns to imitate the human voice, and 
this renew their ſymptoms in * Wage. _w_ When __ 1 3 oh era — lo rg in be- 
3 e — indulged, they —— | I Baa 1 buy ſturnus a diſtinct genus of birds, of the 
I; dai the more frequently upon the patient, or bring on a] order of the paſſeres; the diſtinguiſhing characters of mo 
. ſeries of other diſorders; and congeſtions in themſelves are not | are, that the tongue ai eee, 8 edge 
without danger, when they affect perſons at a certain time| with a 5 8 d ed - Liana] Syſtem Nature 
of life. Finally, congeſtions in re _ | wer mes * form, and is pointed an Tunæi Syſtem. , 
more unhappy conſequence than thoſe of the and ab- p. 49. | 3 5 | 
domen, ne —— of the blood, which is what STYE, or STITHE, the — ow 2 a — GE 
nature aims at in a — is not to be effected an), _ Nay we by or A rdeolum, and by 
happily. in the ety vec nds ot LORDS the, chalazium yz oy 
| Method po pond rey In .the time of the paroxyſm, the It is a ſmall encyſted tumor, uſually of about the bigneſs of a 
. bowels, which are uſually bound in 8 are 7 be _ barley-corn, eta rom r Fg ates into matter, and 
_ r, y ſe gentle] occaſions great pain a | 
5 3 — — —_ he blood, an oic- The ee the organ of ſight makes it neceſſary to 
© ture of the fibres, is to be prevented by abſorbents, and ni- be careful about theſe tumors, which, if ſituated in any 
trous medicines, with the addition of cinnabar, and of the] other part of the body, would hardly deſerve much attention. 
common diaphoretics : to this purpoſe powders are to be Some authors commend cataplaſms, and the like applicati- 
given three or four times a day, compoſed of crabs eyes, | ons, to theſe, but the ew _ EP —_——_— 
nitre, antimonium diaphoreticum, and cinnabar, either na- ons; and it is obſerved be des, - the : - er eldo 
tive, or that of antimony ; and if the pains. are violent, a give _ to topical applications 0 ny nd. 3 
gentle opiate may be added to the powder to be taken at | When they are ſmall, it is beſt 5 et - _ take t 3 | 
night. To theſe things are to be added the temperate alexi-| courſe; but if ſo large as to occaſion 1 an : 
pharmics, and the mild and diluent diaphoretics; ſuch as | of e the ſight, the way to . 3 A _ 
tea made of the flowers of lavender, of ſage, and the like: a longitudinal inciſion on the part, and care 2 y take the 
and when the blood begins to ſtagnate in the place of the out whole; or if it cannot be thus got out clean, Ta N 
; Enge/tion, topics may be uſed; ſuch as camphorated ſpirit of | be cut out, as far as may by wk fevers 2 wy » A - 
wine, or a cataplaſm of caraway ſeeds, juniper berries, ſalt, Egyptian ointment, 'and a little 5 uu pitate, 5 15 
and crumb of bread: and in ſome caſes repellents may be] at times with the common cauſtic, ti wr = 1 - 
_ 2 z 282 the vinegar of roſes, and 11 == away, and the the wound dreſſed and heal in the com- 
nitre, and wi ni. ner Med.] mon manner. TEL . 
p · 92 wee 2 | . This is the method by which the flat and broad - bottomed 
STUFFINGS of the breaſts, in infants, See IN AN r. tumors of this kind are to be extirpated ; and in this great 
STUM, ( al.) in the wine trade, a term for the unfermented| care muſt be taken that none of the ſharp applications touch 
Juice of the grape, when it has been ſeveral times racked | the eye, as they might injure the ſight. It is ORE _ 
off, and ſeparated from its ſediment, The caſks are-for this ever, with theſe tumors to _ by a ſort of ſmal root, and 
or fumigated with. brimſtone every] then they are _ eaſi * mana a _—_ pry | 
fe j it | than the cuttin em cloſe oft w 
r Sig $2 the a} trade Haecants BIN CIOs cr 
ſilk, or horſe-hair. They are 8 if oy in Wes 
tendency to fermentati d continues the diſperſed by rubbing them with faſting ſpittle, or with ap- 
natural juice of the HEN a — ag — readily —— — of a roaſted apple mixed with ſome ſaffron 
mixed with wines inſtead of ſugar ; for which purpoſe it is} and camphor. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 365. 5 
very much uſed in Holland, and ſome other countries, as STV GIA aqua, a term uſed ſometimes to expreſs aqua regia; 
2 — — 2 new fret, or briſkneſs, to decayed wines. k 3 for — _ _— on er | 
| ge quantities of thi ally im- am taniſts. * rol 
| Ported to all parts along with Bs wines ; and after [$STYLOBATON, or STYLoBATAy in architecture, the ſame 
the ſame manner | * with the pedeſtal of a column. It is ſometimes taken for 
Juice of apples, the trunk of. the pedeſtal, between the cornice and the baſe, 
_ cooper, and then called truncus. It is alſo called by the name of 


STYLOCERATOIDES, in anatomy, a name given by Rio- 
lanus, and ſome others, to a * Sach n 
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STYLOHYOIDAUS, a ſmall fleſhy muſcle, lying obliquely} other of Eator's ſhpticz and giving them both 
between the apophyſis Ryloides, and os hyoides.  , | trial, they both anſwered in the n manger, an 3 ar 
It is fixed laterally by one extremity to the root, or baſis] beyond all. poſfibility-of doubt, that they were in effect the 
cf the apophyſis ſtyloides, and by the other to the gs hy-] ſame medicine. . 2 
Oides, at the place where che baſis and cornu unite, andd The ſame trials were made by ſeveral other chemiſts phyſi 
| likewiſe to the cornu itſelf, from whence it has been called] cians, and apothecaries; and the event proving the un in 
file: cerato-Hyoidæm. be fleſhy fibres of this extremity are] all, it appeared wonderful that a man, who had a mind wy 
often parted, and incloſe the middle tendon of the di- 18 {ell a known medicine under the notion of a-ſecret, ſhould 
geaſtricus. Winſlow's, Anatomy, p. 25. not have had the caution to alter or diſguiſe it either in 
STYLOHYOIDZEUS i, 2 name given by Santorini to al taſte, ſmell, or colour; which he might very eaſily have 
j ſmall muſcle of the os hyoides, called by Albinus h- done, without at all impairing its virtues as a medicine. 
dus alter, and by Douglaſs ſiylochandrobyoidens. See the] The uſual method of trying a ſtyptic is upon the crural ar. 
| | | tery of a dog cut open for that purpoſe. In this manner 


articles Mov TH and Os hbyozaes. F I 
STYMMATA, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the, the ſtyptie of Helvetius and Eaton were both tried, and both 
_ Riff ointments.. The  antients uſed; the word both for their] anſwered very well; and plain French brandy being alſo 
more ſolid and ſtiff ointments, and for the ingredients which tried, bad the ſame ſucceſs ; whence it appeared, that there 
pave thoſe ointments that conſiſtence: they alſo called by was no very great virtue in either, more than the heat of 
the ſame name the ſeveral ſweet ingredients which they put] the ſpirit, which forcibly conſtringed the fibres: and when 

- - into their ointments; to give them a fragrancy, and preſerve] we conſider the ſmallneſs of the crural artery in a dog, we 

them from corruption; ſuch were the powders of ſpikenard, ſhall not wonder that a trifle ſtops the bleedin g of it, Tac, 
mint, amomum, and the feveral ſpices. | | with a bit of dry lint, or even with no application at all, 
STYMPHALIA, Er 
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pa, in antiquity, a feſtival at Stym-| the bleeding will ſtop of itſelf, without any hurt to the ani- 
phalus in Arcadia, in honour of Diana, called from that mal, By this, and by the common experiments made upon 
| place $:ymphalia. Potter, Archæol. Græc. Tom. I. p. 431.] this ſtyptic on other occaſions, its external virtues appear 
| STYMPHALIDES aves, in fabulous antiquity, birds of an] to be very trifling. Internally, however, it is a much 
| extraordinary ſize, which in their flight are ſaid to obſcure] worſe medicine. It is too often given in natural hæmor- 
| the ſun. They fed onty on human fleſh ; but Hercules, by! rhages; and in all theſe caſes, as there is a ſtimulation and 
i ©» the help of Minerva, drove them out of Atcadia by the noiſe} feveriſn diſpoſition, which gives occaſion to the bleeding, it 
| | _ 46 eembald. net, in You. .I certain that any thing, of the nature of brandy and a 
| STYPTIC (Cyd.)—STYPTIC powder of Helvetins, in phar-| chalybeate, muſt add to it, inftead of curing it. Upon the 


Edinburgh diſpenſatory, two parts of alum are direQed to 
uſe equal parts of both. See Med, Eſſ. Edinb. Vol. 4. 
p Art. 33 | 4 | 7 om q 8 
This medicine is ſaid to be extremely ſerviceable in uterine 
 hamorrhages, either to correct the too frequent return of 


flooding, to which women with child are ſubject, and to 
moderate the flow of the lochia. It has alſo been found to 


of lin- ſeed, from Helvetius Traitè des pertes de ſang. 
Zaton's STYPTIC, a medicine famous for curing freſh wounds | 
in a very ſmall time, and immediately ſtopping their bleed- 
; The method of curing freſh wounds in a few days without 


ago uſed. 
mention what they call a martial ſiyptic, which, cures wounds 


in two days, eſpecially if the patient take alſo a few drops 
df it inwardly. | | 1 | 


author never ſaid ſo much about it; he only modeſtly intro- 
duced it into the world as an uſeful thing for a firſt dreſſing 


cCaſes, in which it ought not to be uſed. In fine, he pub- 


- as ſuch, is the famous ſiyptic of Dr. Eaton, which the in- 


| here, thought it worthy a more ſtrict and public examinati- 
on 


macy, a compoſition of alum and dragon's blood. In the 
be made into powder with one of the dragon's blood: others 


% 


the menſes, or their too great abundance ; alſo to ſtop the 


have ſurpriſing good effects in the fluor albus. 1 


In violent bleedings it may be given in the quantity af half 
a drachm every half hour, and it ſeldom fails of ſtopping | 
te bleeding before three drachms, or half an ounce has been 
taken. See Medic. Eff. ibid. Ts dewvr 
Heiſter alſo, in his Compendium Medicine Practice, p.143, 


recommends this powder, or alum alone, with a decoction 


ſuppuration, where neither nerves, large veſſels, bones, nor 
y of the viſcera are concerned, has been a practice long 


Purman, a famous ſurgeon of Breſlaw, in his Chirurgia Cu- 


rioſa, tells us of a mountebank who gave himſelf thirteen | 
wounds by inciſion in the upper part of his leſt arm, and 


applying bis noſtrum with a common roller, the wounds 
were all well in two days: and both this author, and Blegny, 


— 


The French were a long time very fond of a ſcyptic ball 
made of filings of iron and tartar, mixed to a conſiſtence 
with French brandy, which was afterwards publiſhed by 
Helvetius, and from him has been generally known by the 


name of Helvetius's ſtyptic. This was extolled with us as | 
done of the gteateſt medicines in the world for the cure of 


wounds, bruiſes, and external injuries of all forts: but the 


of freſh wounds with people who lived too far off for the 
immediate aſſiſtance of a ſurgeon : and he mentions ſeveral 


liſhed it as a good medicine under proper reſtrictions; but 
we made it an univerſal one. The only univerſal remedy 
of this kind, that we have had recommended by the author 


ventor ſays is good to ſtop all manner of bleeding both 
without and within, without any manner of exception. 


Sir Richard Blackmore, ſoon after the publication of this 
FE: [ep ſecret, wrote a treatiſe on conſumptions, in which he 
18 


hly extols this ſiyptic of Dr. Eaton, declaring poſitively, 


tat it will be of more ſervice to the world than all the diſ- 
coveries that had been made before it. On this Dr. Spren- 


who had before examined Eaton's ſiyptic, and judged 

to be no other than that of Helvetius; which, after hav- 
ing been tried and diſcarded in France, Germany, and 
Holland, had been ſet on foot as an univerſal medicine 


to prepare him 
ſome of Helvetius's ftyptic in the comman way, he pro- 


Whole, the virtues of theſe /typtics externally are too trifling 
to be truſted to; and internally too precarious to meddle 
with, without the greateſt caution, -Philoſ, Tranſ. Ne 383. 
b | | . | 


STYRAX (Cyc.)—STyRAx, the ſtorax-tree, in botany, the 


name of a genus of trees, the characters of which are theſe, 
The flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the funnel-fa- 
thioned kind, and divided into many ſegments at the edges 
The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is Need, in the manner 
of a nail, into the hinder part of the flower: this finally 
becomes à roundiſh, or fleſhy. fruit, containing one-or twa 
kernels, in which are. ſoft ſeeds.. FEISS, 

There is only one known ſpecies of this tree, which is the 
common, or quince-leaved ſtorax-tree. Tourn, Inſt. p. 508. 
Bee: the article SToRAX. 1 oo | 


SUBARMALE, among the Romans, a coarſe and thick kind 
of caſſock worn by the ſoldiers under their arms, in order 


to keep them from being hurt with their weight. Piti. 
Lex. Ant. in voc. | * et: 88 | 0 ER 4 


SUBBUTEO, in zoology, the name of u bird of the hat 


kind, called in Engliſh the ringtail; the male of which i 

called the hen- harrier. Some authors give it the name of 
gargus accipiter. . Ray's Ornithol, p. 40. Ses the article 

INGTAIL and HEN-HARRIER, © © 


SUBCLAVIUS, a ſmall oblong muſcle, lying between the 


clavicle and firſt rib. It is fixed by one end in all the mid- 
dle lower portion of the clavicle, at the diſtance of about an 
inch from each extremity ; and by the other in the ca- 
lage, and a ſmall part of the bone of the firſt rib. It ſeems 

likewiſe to adhere to the extremity of the clavicle, felt 


the ſternum, by a kind of broad thin ligament. Minu 


1 


Anatomy, p. 1 


77. 1 
SUBCOSTALES. Theſe muſeles are fleſhy planes of di. 


ferent breadths, and _ thin, ſituated more or le ab. 
liquely on the inſide of the ribs near their bony angles, an 
running in the ſame direction with the external interco® 

They are fixed by other extremities in the ribs, the inſeti 
extremity being always at a greater diſtance from the dt 
tebræ than the ſuperior, and ſeveral ribs lying between db 
two inſertions. Theſe muſcles are more ſenfible in the 
lower ribs than in the upper, and they adhere cloſely do the 
ribs that lie between their inſertions,  7#in/low's Anaton 


SUBDUPLICATE ratio of any two quantities, is the wm 


| 


their ſquare roots. See RATIO. 


SUBER, the cor4-tree, in botany, the name of a genus of trees 


the characters of which are theſe. The fruit and $07 
are the ſame with thoſe of the ilex, but the bark ol 
tree is thick, fungous, and light. | 

There are two ſpecies of this tree. 1. The erer 


|  broad-leaved cork-tree, 2. The cork-tree with nato, 


notferrated leaves. Tourn. Inſt. p. 584 


SUBETH, the word uſed by the Arabian writers to ene 


| 


A Carus. 


SUBETH fſabala, a term uſed by the Arabian writers worn 


SUBJECT (Cye.)-- SVC, in th 
— (Oel. Sus jar, in the 


Aducod before a judicious ee 


F 


a coma vigil. TS, 5 
RONTALIS „a name given by ſome ae 

writers to the ſuture, by which the os frontis is 

with the bones of-the ſuperior jaw. To tw" 


is an expreſſion relating to volts; —— 
doo keep the croupe of the horſe in the round, fo ff 
not fig out:; that gay not trxverſe 3 and t . 


oc 


— he a ated 


3 


2 


* 


$UBJECTION, 2 in rhetoric, is uſed for a brief an- 


SUBITO, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to ſignify that a thing 


SUBL 


among theſe they find a great variety, which require various 


work in the manege, croupe in, marking his equa] times, 


_ without loſing his ground. 
1 er mai: See SOGGETTO, | 


r interrogation : thus Cicero, Quid ergo? 
r ego — omnibus? minimꝭ. Yoſſ. Rhet, lib. 5, 


SBN TRAN TES febres, a term uſed by ſome medical writ- 


ers to expreſs thoſe fevers in which one fit begins before the 


other is perfectly worn off. 


is to be performed quickly and haſtily: thus we meet with 
volti ſubito, turn over the leaf quickly. | 
TABLE bodies, a term uſed by ſome of our chemical 


writers to expreſs ſuch ſubſtances as are capable of ſublima- 


ion in a dry form. 1 | , 2 
They ſay that only thoſe things are ſublimable, which contain 
> dry exhalable matter in their original conſtruction; and 


methods and means to execute that effect. Among the mi- 
neerals, ſulphur, antimony, and orpiment, are named as the 
principal among ſublimable bodies: theſe are of a very lax 
compage, or ſtructure, and are eaſily raiſed by fire in ſmall 
particles, which concrete _=_ on being ſtopt from flying 
off by the cover of the veſſel; while, on the contrary, iron, 
- ilver, and the other metals, being of a cloſer ſtructure, re- 
main fixed in the greateſt heat, and never aſcend, unleſs 
mixed with ſome volatile ſubſtance that is itſelf capable of 

- Tifing, and of taking up ſome of them with it. 5 
Thus copper and iron will be raiſed in ſublimation by means 
of ſal armoniac mixed with them; and even gold itſelf is 
ſaid to be ſubject to the ſame law, Mr. Boyle aſſuring us, 
that he had a ſecret method of preparing a certain ſaline 


SUB 


ſame effect on the good and the bad ſublimate. See Mem. 
de Acad. des Scien. 1734. Ir 67 | 

Dr. Kirſten affirms that fublimate, rightly prepared, becomes 
firſt faffron coloured, and then red, when oil of tartar is 
dropped on it: whereas, if it is adulterated with arſenic, it 
becomes firſt near the colour of brimſtone, then red, after- 


| wards aſh coloured, and laſtly black. He is poſitive in this, 


notwithſtanding what Barchuſen and Boulduc have faid to 
the contrary, Commerc. Norimb. 1738. Hebd. 12. F. 2. 
An anonymous chemiſt affirms, that ſublimate prepared with 
arſenic becomes at laſt white, inſtead of black, when touch- 
ed with oil of tartar. He ſays, that in the ſublimation of 
ſweet mercury, where the corro/fve ſublimate has been adul- 
terated, the upper part is of an orange colour, and a white 
| earth remains in the bottom, and the belly of the glaſs be- 
comes dark coloured, or ſmoaky ; whereas, when the cor- 
roſive mercury is genuine, the upper part is white, the pow- 
der in the bottom is red, and the middle is not ſmoaky co- 
loured. But the ſweet mercury, prepared with genuine or 
adulterated corroſive, appears on every trial the ſame. 
Dr. Kramer relates the hiſtory of a lad who ſwallowed 
half an ounce of corroſive ſublimate; ſoon after which his 
mouth and ſtomach were ſo eroded, that he voided large 
| quantities of blood, both upwards and downwards, with 
violent gripes, coldneſs of the extremities, ftartings of the 
tendons, and racking pain. A vomit was ſoon given; not- 
| withſtanding which the ſymptoms continuing, Dr. Kramer 
ordered mild drink, with large quantities of oil of tartar 
per deliquium in it, by which the ſymptoms ſoon were mi- 
tigated, and the cure was compleated by giving theriaca an- 
dromachi, with terra ſigillata, and putting him into a warm 
bath. Commerc. Norimb. | 
due SUBLIMATE, a preparation of mercury with ſome other 


ſubſtance, by means of a very ſmall admixture of which, | ingredients, yielding a fine blue for painting. The me- 


the gold would be made to riſe in ſublimation, and form fine | 


ple cryſtals, 


Fire is the great agent in ſublimation; and according as 


theſe bodies are more or leſs denſe and compact, this is to- 


be made more or leſs ſtrong, and continued a longer or a 
ſhorter time. Very often the internal heat alone, occaſi- 
oned in vegetable or animal ſubſtances by fermentation, is 
ſufficient to ſublime certain of their principles, as is. evident 
in Wedelius's inſtance of a ball of woad, or glaſtum. . 


Many ſubſtances of a looſer texture are to be ſublimed alone, | 


and many others are to have other things mixed with them, 
. As before obſerved, in order to make them ſubject to this 
operation of the fire. The admixtures, which are to make 
bodies ſublimable which are not ſo in themſelves, are to be 
of various kinds, according to the nature of the hody to be 
Jublimed; and the attempt of this proceſs upon 5 parti- 
cular body is never to be given over on the firſt eſtay, but 
the whole round of thoſe things, which render «nſublimable 
bodies ſublimable, are to be tried firſt, that what one does 
not effect, another may have its chance of doing. 
Among theſe bodies, uſed as mixtures in ſublimation, ſome 


| 


thod of making it is this: take quickſilver two parts, flower 
of brimſtone ch 

theſe upon a porphyry, and with the quickſilver put them 
into a long-necked glaſs veſſel luted at bottom; place it in 


have a fine blue ſublimate for painting. Neri's Art of Glaſs, 
p. 164. ogg e | 113 Ys 4 | 
SUBLIMIS, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus, Hu- 
naud; and others, to the muſcle of the wriſt, called by 
others the perforutus. See the article PRRroxArus. 
Theſe authors call the perforans the profundus. See the 
..- article PIERrOR ANS, G c-I I. 
SUBLINGUALIA, a term uſed by ſome authors to expreſs ſuch 
medicines as were intended to be laid under the tongue, and 
1 gradually diffolving there. ' EOF QUE: eee 
- Theſe have been principally intended either to cure coughs, 
or give a ſweet ſcent to the breath. 75 | 
SUB-MARSHAL, an officer in the Marſhalſea, who is deputy 
to the chief marſhal of the king's houſe, commonly called the 
knight marſhal, and hath the cuſtody of the priſoners there. 
He is otherwiſe termed ander marſhal. Crompt. Juriſ. 104. 


act by rendering the body more eaſily fuſible, and diſuniting} Bibunt, Cowl. 


thoſe particles more readily which the fire is expected to. 
carry up; others act only by preventing the coheſions 

the particles of the ſubſfance to be ſublimed, which heat 
would otherwiſe occaſion; and finally, others by entering the 
body of the fixed ſubſtance they are mixed witch, and giving 
Wings, as it were, to its ſubtle particles, ſo that they may 


aſcend with its eaſily /ublimable matter, and join with it in|- 


the formation of one mixed ſubſtance in the top of the veſ- 
ſel, by partaking of the nature of both. Others act poten- 
tially in the ſame way, but by different means, themſelves 
not bein capable of ſublimation, but acting on the ſubſtance 
wa ublimed, by enervating, weakening, or abſorbing} 
5 e ſubſtances, or parts of the mixed body, which would 
ve otherwiſe prevented the aſcent of the reſt; and finally, 


ſome act as diſſolvents only, and by that means render things 


caly of ublimation, which would have been very difficultly 
7 N = their parts were in a more ftrit continuity. 
* ws 0 this management of fublimable bodies is td pre- 
boch e Howers, the ſulphurs, or the volatile ſalts of thoſe 


odies, pure and ſeparate from their terreſtrial faces, from | 


phl 7 "1. * | Ty 
* rom r r. oils, and from acids; and the mixing 


one ae mable bodies of two or more kinds into! 
_ nce, proper for the uſes of medicine, painting, | 


of . i 

e ee 
SUBLIMAFE (Cycl. - ma 
ſublimat 


9 — ver is extinguiſhed by trituration in 


— ang - But Monſieur Lemery obſerves, that bole 


It has f ſooner, * * | per, und extinguiſh che 
my [ated that to try whether ſublimate has been ſo- 


enic or 


or oil of tartar: ITS rubbed with 


GATION. 5 
SUBMERSION, fubmer/fo. See DROW NIN O. 
SUBMͤISSIO, a word uſed by medical writers to expreſs a 
remiſſion. e N 
Sometimes it imports the fame as /y/ole with reſpect to the 
arteries, that is, their contraction. a 96] 
SUBPRINCIPALIS, in ſome Latin writers of muſic, is uſed 
for the note or chord called by the Greeks maprrary, 


4 99 a n : ; 
SUBPURGATION, /ubpurgatio, a word tiſed by ſome writers 
to eapre-2 nic W ere en ft 
SUBROTUND wear, among botaniſts. - See Lxay, 
SUBSCAPULARIS, (Cy:/.) a muſcle of the ſame breadth and 
length with the fcapula, of which it occupieg all the inner 
or concave ſide ; and having its name from its ſituation. 
It is thick, and made up of ſeveral pennifotm portions, 
nearly in the ſame manner with the deltoides. It is fixed 
in the internal labium of the whole baſis, and in almoſt the 
whole internal furface of the ſcapula; its fleſhy portions 
lying in the intervals between the bony Hines, When theſe 
are formed. Near the neck they rave che bone, and form 
a very broad tendon, which is inſertedl in the ſurface of the 
ſmall tuberoſity of the head of the os hitmeti, cloſe by the 
bony channel. The lower edge of this tendon probably 


SUBMARINE aboigution; Ses the article Submarins NAV 1+ 


| | fends' off the ligamentary frænum, mentioned in the de- 


ſeriprions of the latiffimus dorſi, teres major, and coraco- 
brachialis. This muſcle covers immediately the ſerratus ma- 
jor, being in a manner inclofed between it and the ſcapula: 
the upper edge of its tendon is joined to the Tower edge of 
tit of dhe fepra ſpinatus, except at the upper part of the 
bon) chutmel, Where they give paſſage to one tendon of 
the biceps. It likewiſe adheres to the capſular ment. 
2 The” don of the ſupra ſpinatus, infra ſpinatus, teres 
minor, and /ib/capularrs, being all joined. by 


— ; and chat if ſophiſticated, it would | 
tht hs OT SP ich Brut ed of he e Any, Þ 104. 


their et » 
ſorm x fort of cip, which covers the upper ofthe tad 
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ree parts, ſal ammoniac eight parts; grind 


a fand-heat, and when. the moiſture is aſcended, you will 
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for room. See VoLCANoO, 
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SUBSISTENCE, in the military art, is the money 


Ws marcaſites, 'to which the 


If at any time a ſmall quantity of melted 


for the fire acti 


5 Susuro, in natural h 
firſt begin warne 2 
Ef u it as the name of the oryx, whoſe 
horn was narrow at the ſummit, and thence gradually 


the ſoldiers weekly, not amounting to their full pay, 


— 


their clothes, accoutrements, tents, bread, &c. are to be 
paid; it is likewiſe the money paid the officers upon ac- 


compt, till their accompts be made up, which is generally 
once a year, and then they are paid their arrears. 


SUBTERRANEAN (Cycl.)—SUBTERRANEAN fires. Among 
| gland is not | 


the many places where theſe, fires are found, 
wholly without them; though with us they appear only 


in the coal countries, and plainly feed on nothing but the 
upper ſtratum of the coal, Ealled. by the miners day coal, 
- unleſs where they have by accidents been kindled by actual 


fires at great depths, or fired downward, by being pent in 
They have, in many places, been known to burſt out ſpon- 
taneouſly from the ſurface, and make their courſe both 


4 way from the place along the ſtratum. There is no ac- 
tu 


native ſulphur found there, but there are plenty of the 

iy is probably originally owing 3 

as we know that theſe ſtones, piled up in a heap in the 
air, will, often take fire of themſelves. | 


found in the ear: h, it is not to be ſuppoſed to be native there; 
on the other marcaſites it meets with, 
may very well-melt and ſeparate the ſulphur from them, as 


is done at Goſſelaer, and in ſome other places, where the 


earth in theſe places; but it is only met with at the mouths 


of the fire. Where the ſmoak aſcends in theſe places, there 
.. continually ariſe vaſt quanties of the vapours of ſulphur, as 


well as ſal armoniac; and cruſts: of the flowers of ſulphur, 
and of ſublimed ſal armoniac, are found together around 
theſe openings. The brimſtone generally ariſes firſt, and 
forms a cruſt, under which there is a cru 


- burnt, there are often found cavities in the rocks, contain- 
ing a white milky liquor of a, ſtyptic taſte :. this is a ſort of 


* 


l liquid alum, and yields generally about one half of that 


. 


'The 


fre is, 
have been diligently examined, and no ſuſpicion of the leaft 
admixture of ſal armoniac appears in them. The water 


needs no more than burning pit coal to produce ſal armo- 
niac; for it has been found- produced in brick-kilns, where 
nothing but coals and clay have been laid together: and here 
it muſt be aſcribed to the coal alone, no one ever having 
found it in clay. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 130. See FIRE. 


We have an account, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of 
a ſubterranean town found at Portici, near Naples, in which 


many antique ſtatues, paintings, and other curioſities, have 
been found. > 


This ſubterranean town is probably the antient city of Her- 
cCulaneum, which was ſwallowed up by an earthquake. See 


Phil. Tranſ. Ne 4.58. ſect. 4, 5, and 6. 


It is remarkable, that ſome of the antique paintings found 
there are as freſh and perfect, as if lately painted. Ibid. 


ſect. 6. | 


; UBTRACTION. See the article SUBSTRACTION, Cy. . 
SUBVERSIO ſtomachi, a term uſed by ſome authors to ex- 
preſs a violent vomiting, when what ſhould paſs through 


the inteſtines is voided: conſtantly by the mouth. 


SUBULARE folium, among botaniſts. See Lear. 
SUBULAT 
SUBULO, a term uſed by 


) leaf, oy botaniſts. See LE Ar. 
liny for deer two years old, See 
the article FERULE. .. | | | 


— 


reſs a deer, or ſtag, at that time of its life when the horns 
ers have underſtood 


larger toward the 


| | ſo that it reſembled the 
the ſubula. This is 


gure of 


ma 


 SUCCENTURIATI (O.) —It is the opinion of Dr. Kerk⸗ 


ring, and of many ſince his time, that theſe are caſes in which 


there is elaborated a bilious juice, which afterwards,..either 


by the emulgent vein, or, as aften is e, immediate! 
paſſes to the cava, and being then — — 4 


Fa 21 13 
1e * — a 


iſtory, a word uſed by the ene to 


* | he fabulous creature called the unicorn, 
and deſcribed as a nimble. and terrible animal. But it is 
Certain that no ſuch, animal ever exiſted, as is called by this 
name, and thus deſcribed : the only one-horned animal in 
the world is the rhinoceros, and this is an unwieldy. heavy 
animal, not at all reſembling the characters or figures we 
. have of the ſubuls, or oryx. | | 
It is to be. obſerved, that the , ſubula 
tient writers was an inſtrument of iron, ſharp at the point, 
Jo uſed in the \one-quarries. to break way through large 


"wa to | 
becauſe 


ſulphur ſhould be | 


. ſulphur we commonly uſe is made in that manner by art. 
It has been ſaid, that crude: ſal armoniac is found in the 


: of ſal armoniac. | 
It is remarkable, that in the places where theſe fires have 


4 


— 
* 
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Lo if 


| 


to the heart, ) 


- efferveſcence in the heart, 
of Sylvius is grounded, may Kill hold, if 


triol, will occaſion not only a very confiderable, 
laſting fermentation ; though a very conſiderable 


SUCCIFERA..vaſa, in natural hiſtory, a name 


If the people, who collect amber on 
formed, that the proceſs of nature may be ſeen in 


I Thaſe pieces ſometimes. harden immediately, 
of the moſt an- 5 
many months. V\ „er s 
K 2 Tranſactions, which had retained this pie 

a whole year, in which time it had lain among other and 
of amber; and of another maſs'very- ſoft, on 0 1 
bard on the. other, and containing. in the foft part a] 


|- 


—_— 


8 


raiſes there that efferveſcence, which Sylvius dontends th þ 
excited in that part by the mixture of a ſaltiſh liquor th 
an acid: for N experience contradicts the den 
ance of the juice out of the liver through the cava, yet th 
upon which the whole ſyſtem 


this opinion ab 
the uſe of the ſuccenturiati be true. As there needs but = 


little leaven; to ferment a large maſs,which is in a proper ſtate 


and condition to be fermented, a very minute quantity of 


ſalt of tartar, mixed with a very large portion of oil vi- 


but a per 


f a quantity o 
the latter, 3 on a quantity of the former, cauſes . | 
languid and ſhort efferveſcence. This account of an opinl. 


on, though not now received, may be worthy the conſide- 


ration of thoſe who remember how .cautiouſly. both fide; 


of a queſtion ought to be heard, before any thing is deter. 


mined in regard to it. Kerkring, Spicileg. Anat. 


given by thoſe 


who have written of the anatomy of plants, to thoſe, veſſ:!; 


which contain the juices, by way of diſtinction from tho 
which onl 
| Lewenhoek tells zus, that the microſcope diſcovers 
|  ferous veſſels of plants to be, in all reſpects, analogous to 


give paſſage to the air, and are called tracheg. 
the ſucci- 


thoſe of animals, and that they are of two kinds, veins and 


arteries: the latter receiving the juices from the root, and 


carrying them all over the plant; and the others receiving 
the juice from their extremities, and carrying it hack 
again to the root, where it is again delivered to the a- 
teries. A ts 8 | 


UCCINUM, aner (Cyc:)—The origin of amber has bee 


much diſputed among the naturaliſts, and many erroneous, 
and ſome even ablar, conjectures made about it, There 
ſeems however, from experiment and a cloſer obſervation, 
to be no doubt but that it is wholly of mineral origin, and is a 
bitumen which was once liquid, and of the naphtha, or petro- 


leum kind, hardened and brought into its preſent ſtate by a 
mineral acid, of the nature of ſpirit of ſulphur, or oib of 
vitriol; both theſe ſubſtances abounding in the earth, and an 
HL nn 2442» +: | artificial mixture of them producing a body much reſembling 
fal armoniac is found in conſiderable quantities in ſome || amber, and affording all its principles on a chemical ana- 
of theſe places, yet its origin is not eaſily accounted for on Fs th 5 3 | | 
the common principles; for neither nitre, nor common ſalt, 
are found in the earth thereabouts. The ſprings alſo, which 
ariſe in the neighbourhood of the places where the 


lyſis. „ 75 a 13 8 
Plies, and other ſmall inſects, found bedded in amber, bare 


by ſome been ſuppoſed mere luſus nature, and never to have 
been real animals; but this needs only the eye to diſcorcr 
its abſurdity: and with others, who allow them to be real, 


| in | e ac pes as proofs that amber is of vegetable origin, 
that runs through the ſtrata. of coal in all theſe countries is | and 


vitriolic, and turns black with a decoction of galls. . There 


was once ſoft and fluid. That they do prove the laf: i 


_ certain, but by no means the firſt. To judge properly: of 


this, we ſhould confider the true ſtate of the caſe, which 
this: that more than a thouſand pieces of amber are found 
without inſects, for one that has any; and that moſt of the 
pieces which have them, have not been dug out of the eat, 
but found on the ſea ſhores. The ſides of hills we wel 
know are continually trickling down the liquid bitumens; 
and there is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that ſmall quantit6 


of this might, in its paſſage, be detained in little cavities 0 
rocks, c. and there ſuffer leiſurely its change into amber, 


from the matter of its natural acid being near. And it can be 
no wonder that flies, c. ſhould be drowned in ſuch a mals of 


matter, which being afterwards hardened, might be found 
on the ſurface of the earth, or waſhed down to the ſea, i 


the form of common amber. Nor is there any thing im- 
poſſible in the maſſes, thus formed on the ſurface, being 1 
terwards buried in the earth, by the various changes if 
know the ſurface of the earth at times is ſubject to. 

Beſide the places whence amber is uſually brought, which 


are Pruſſia, Pomerania, &c. we have it on our own {hat 


and even in our clay-pits ; the pits dug for tile clay, between 
Tyburn and: Kenſington: Gravel-pits, have afford ww 
ſpecimens; and that behind St. George's Hoſpital, at Hy E 
park Corner, has afforded fine ſpecimens, one of which , 
been wrought into a beautiful cane-head of three in 


long. HilPs Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. WT Tx 
d af the ſhores of the Balle, 


were more curious and particular in their obſervations of 
the maſſes they find, we ſhould doubtleſs: have much 


lights into its true hiſtory and nature. There is no ec 
but that ſome pieces of it are toſſed up there ſo 7 * it 
ſometimes found ſo 4 
ſeal: theſe are . * 


ferent ſtages. Pieces have been 
as to receive the impreſſion of a 


only perfect amber in other reſpects, but they are g. 


to have a ſmell ſtronger than the common Me 

15 ſoſtbeb 
expoſed to the air, but ſometimes, they retain this W; 
We have an account of ſuch 3. pie” eb 


fide, * 


Tied. S Phil. Tranſ. Neo Si; ©; _- Se? uy a0 te 
very earlieſt times we have any, knowledge of, mat bein 
Z | 4 


J 
fo 
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brought to 


however highly eſteemed this ſubſtance was in theſe ages, 


| birth. Thoſe who made it the produce of Aſia, gave Ara- 
dia, and ſome parts of the Eaſt-Indies, as the places of its | 
' found it on the ſhores of the German ocean and the Baltic, 


The antients, who had leſs traffic, and Jeſs knowledge of 


ſo great a number of places, and many of them falſe ones, 


plenty; and whence. moſt parts of the world have long been, 


more unpardonable, who in their accounts give us Aſia, 


| ow the finer pieces under the name of Oriental amber. 
- owing to the ignorance of the perſons who have taken upon 


books they were not able to underſtand. Thus we find the 


- Theſe.copiers not diſtinguiſhing, that ambra in theſe places 


though the real amber never was. 


| thoſe ho read their works, without perfectly underſtanding 


| Europe: 


SS 1 4 Ft LOL TR RES” i 
+4. Obrift it was. in eſteem as a medicine; and Plato, 
ts hen, Herodotus, and among the poets /Eſchy]us, 
others, have commended, its virtues. In the times 
of the Romans it became in high eſteem as a gem; and in 
the luxurious reign of Nero immenſe quantities of it were 
Rome; and uſed for ornamenting works of vari- 
ous kinds. Long after this Theodoric, king of the Goths, 
ſhewed a high eſteem for it. However well known, and 


its nature and origin yet remained unknown through a long 
ſeries of time, and various conjectures were made about it 
in the different places where people were poſſeſſed of it 
among their gems 3 ſome ſuppoſed it the product of Africa; 
ochers of Aſia, and others of America; and the gardens of 
the Heſperides, Egypt, Athiopia, and Numidia, were ſup- 

ſed, in the firſt mentioned part of the world, to give it 


Aion; and thoſe who ſuppoſed it brought from Europe, 
5 N Gd river Eridanus, and the borders of the Adri- 
atic, as the only parts whence it came: but the Romans, 
when they ſpread the terror of their arms through Germany, 


and Spain, and afterwards Britain, were added to the liſt of 
places where it was found. | 


the world than we have, are the more pardonable in allotting 


for the production of amber, and for not diſcovering the 
true place where it has been at all times found in the greateſt 


and are to this day ſupplied ; but the moderns are much 


Africa, and America, as the places where amber is found, as 
if it were to be had no where elſe; and fome of them diſtin- 


he generality of theſe falſe accounts of amber, have been 


them to give the hiſtory of it: they have, in general, taken 
upon hearſay what they have related, or borrowed it from 


many places in Aſia and Africa celebrated for producing 
large ſtores of amber, are taken upon credit from the old 
authors, who have mentioned ambra as being found there. 


is not given as the name of ſuccinum, or amber, but as that 


* 


The name of Oriental amber, fo common with ſons; ſeems 
to have been owing alſo to a miſtake, but of another kind; 


the gum copal, brought from the Eaft-Indies, is very like | 
amber, and ſome of the fantaſtic writers in chemiſtry have 


called this by the forced name of Oriental amber. Hence 


them, have ſuppoſed that amber was common in the Eaſt- 
Indies ; and as all the gums of that part of the world are 
ſuperior to thoſe of other places, they began to call all the 
2 _ of this foſſil by the pompous name of Oriental 
We are not to limit the operations of nature ſo far, as to 
fay that the does not, or cannot produce amber in Aſia, 
Africa, or America; but it is certain, that we have no au- 
thentic account of its ever having been found in any of 
thoſe regions, and there is the greateſt reaſon in the world 
to believe that it is peculiar 1 | 
well affured of, that the Chineſe, who are as cunning a 


ple as any-in the world, expend annually with us vaſt | 


23 v. money in buying European amber, and have done 


mes ſince we have trafficked with them ; and it is 


no means to be ſuppoſed that they would purchaſe it off 


us, if they had it nearer home. All the intelligent 
t x ME. perſons 
Fe ure reſided in the Eaſt-Indies, ſay, that they never 
BY — eard of amber being found there. 
0's, it ſeems very rational to conclude, that Oriental 
never exiſted, otherwiſe than in the error before- 


2 of — copal by that nam... | 
| nog ns the only region of the world where amber is 
Produced: it ſeems alſo to be produced almoſt all over Eu- 


10 Ar . 3 
. equal plenty, nor perfection; the German 
ther places. Hartman, who has given 


pre 
the abovementioned x 
- account A a | a - 

&c, in regard. tothe plates dex the errors of the antients, 

g ihe moderns for giving its ſome p en of 
: he ſeruples . Ong parts even o 
England, p- uPles to believe that I Spain, and even 
that wy Produce amber ; but a . 


* 


impoſed upon the authors of theſe ac- 
them ſay amber was found there; but no- 


world, is found in England, 


places where he doubts of its production. 
ume thrown on the ſaves 0 York- 


nt in this he errs : he ſuppoſes | 
| in hide plane. 5 called by ſome black amber, being found 


at leaſt, iff 


urope. This we are very | 


And, upon the | - 


ws the country e | 
2 above all o y about the Baltic, claim the 


origin, has been too free | 


| ſubſtances, but the 
_ ſubſtance, which is found among theſe 
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der the earth, in ſtrata of clay, as well about London; as 
in more inland places; and if we mention Dr. Woodward, 
and the other authors, who have themſelves taken it up, we 
ſhall have no room to doubt its being real amber, not jet; 


as Hartman ſuppoſes. | 
Poland, Sileſia, and Bohemia, are famous for the amber dug 


up there at this time. Germany affords great quantities of 
amber, as well dug up from the bowels of the earth; as 
toſſed about on the ſhores of the ſea and rivers there. 
Saxony, Miſnia, and Sweden, and many other places in this 
tract of Europe, abound with it. Denmark has afforded, 
at different times, ſeveral quantities of foſſile amber; and the 
ſhores of the Baltic abound with it. But the countries lying 
on the Baltic afford-it in greateſt abundance of all; and of 
theſe the moſt plentiful country is Pruſſia, and the next is 
Pomerania. Pruſſia was, as early as the times of Theodoric 
the Goth, famous for amber; for this ſubſtance coming in- 
to great repute with this prince, ſome natives of Prufliaz 
who were about his court, offered their ſervice to go to 
their own country, where that ſubſtance, they ſaid, was pro- 
duced, and bring back great ſtores of it. The offer was 
accepted, the journey ſucceſsful, and from this time Pruflia 
had the honour to be called The Country of Amber, inſtead of 
Italy, which had before undeſervedly that title, 

The amber of Pruſſia is not only found on the ſea coaſts; 
but in digging; and though, that of Pomerania is generally 
Janes. n from the ſhores, yet people, who dig on different 
occaſions in the very heart of the country, at times find 
amber, Philoſ. Tranſ. No 248. p. 5, ſeq. 


In Pruſſia the cliffs are very high and abrupt, and are all 


of naked earth, except a few rocks; the ſhore is very even, 
and the ſea ſhallow for a long way; after this there is a con- 
ſiderable depth for ſome furlongs, and behind this the ſhal- 


_ lows riſe again, and continue a great way. The ſtorm 


ſeas, and high tides, waſhing againſt theſe cliffs, break 
down vaſt mafles of them from time to time; in the matter 
of theſe maſſes of earth lie great quantities of amber; this 
mixture falling upon the flat ſhore, is daily waſhed by the 
waves, and the earth waſhed, and broken to pieces in a 
little time, and carried back by the waves into the ſea 
while the lumps of amber, being too hard to break; and too 
large to be carried away ſo eaſily as the diſunited particles 


of earth are, remain naked on the ſhore; or in'zhe ſhallower 


they are 


water, If they are any of them waſhed away, 
fl. deep water, and by its riſe and fall 


only carried into the fi 


in the tides they are thrown up, either on one fide or the 


other, and lodged on the ſhallows, from whence the peo- 
ple, employed to gather thein, ſy obtain them. 

'The whole country about theſe cliffs abounds in amber, but 
it is impoſſible to get at it by digging; becauſe of the nature 
of the ſoil, which is boggy, and full of water, riſing in 
ſome places up into ſprings; and in others making the 
ground ſo ſoft, that there are a ſort of bogs and quickſands, 
which ſwallow up cattle; and ſometimes men and their 


- horſes. A little higher up in the country, where digging is 


practicable, the earth is found of the ſame nature as in the 
face of the cliffs, and abounds with minerals of various kinds. 
The pyritæ, and vitriols of many ſorts, are found there, 
and ftrata of a ſort of black earth, with white veins, in 
great abundance. Under theſe ſtrata there is found a great 


— 


| quantity of a cortical ſubſtance, reſembling the barks of trees, 


among, or under which the amber is uſually found. The 
whole face of the country is very batren; in this part tracks 
of ſand often cover vaſt ſpaces; and ſometimes a few weeds 


of the hardieſt kinds appear; ſometimes a buſh, but rarely, 


and ſcarce any ſuch thing as a tree is to be ſeen. The am- 
ber in theſe places, when dug up, is uſually foul, and, co- 
vered with a rough opake coat, which muſt be taken off, 
or broke through, in order to the ſeeing its beauty; but 
that on the ſhores is uſually found clear and fine, this outer 
cruſt having been worn off by the waſhing of the waves. 
This amber on the ſhores is ſometimes found buried in the 
ſand, ſometimes naked on the ſurface of it, and ſometimes 
covered over with large bundles of the ſea-wrack, and other 


| weeds, The vulgar have thought, from this laſt accident, 


that the amber was a gum flowing out of the leaves of thoſe 
plants, but that is a very abſurd opinions; _ 


Sand, vitriol, and ochre; with a blue clay, are the ſubſtances 


which make up the principal part of the ſtrata in the cliffs; 


and the vitriol, in particular, feems to have ſome conſider- 
able ſhare in the formation of the amber, becauſe amber is 
ſcarce any where found foffile; whete there is not alſo vi- 


triol: but neither of theſe ſubſtanees can be properly called 


the matrix of the amber, ſince it is ſeldom found bedded in 


them; and when it is, only in ſmall quantities. The blue 
clay contains more amber 'than: either of the othet of theſe 
| true matrix of it is the wood, or cortical 
tata, and of which 
alone there are immenſe hills in ſome Phil. Franſ. 
Ne 2 — p. 12. Jet the article MATRIX ſaccini. 
The bodies of infefts; found buried in amber, ate viewed 
with admiration by ali the world; but of the moſt remark- 


able of theſe, many ate to be ſuſpefted as counterſeit, the 
great price, ;ful ſpecimens of this kind fell at, havin 
3000 | tempt 
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artful manners into ſeemingly whole pieces of amber, that 


Some of theſe, which are incloſed in it, are plainly ſeen to 


thoſe legs left in different places, nearer that part of the 
maſs from which it has travelled. This alſo may account! 


of clear water are ſometimes alſo preferved in amber. "Theſe 


being found in amber, but the vitriolic water is the moſt 


of pieces of amber thus containing water, have thought that 
the quantity was continually increaſing and decreaſing, ac- 


Amber, though fuſible with a ſmall fire, and concreting again 
- when cold, yet differs from the metals, and other fuſible 


- the ſame as before melting; but amber, when it has once | 


nes: and the true reaſon of this is, that being compoſed of 
bitumen and ſalt, the ſalt flies off in the heating, and leaves 


an operation of nature, though it never could be effected 
by kart. A ſheep was once killed in Pruſſia, in whoſe ſto- 
mach a large piece of amber was found, which was compoſed 
e dead other ſmaller pieces, the joinings of all which 


is # proof that che creature had ſwallowed the whole in 
mall pieces with its food, and that nature, by the heat and 
- - Juices of its ſtomach, had foftened thoſe pieces without | 
melting them, ſo as to make them unite firmly, though not | 
_ be thoroughly” blended with each other. Could art arrive 
"at this, which it is not probable it ever will, even this is 


* 
* bl 
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ing it into what form is deſired. The faQtitious curioſities 


: 


in amber, which are x to be pieces of this foſſil, 
Weich inſects in it, are uſually no other than a 
© - Ratdened varnith, — — os che ities 


ef amber. Some few of them are amber mel into 


. 


1 


* 


wt 


_ diſeovered by their want of hardneſs,” and the other by ob- 


_ " | ſerving the 


tempted ingenious cheats to introduce animal bodies in ſuch | 


it is not eaſy to detect the fraud. The antients have de- 
ſcribed globes of amber with bees immerſed in them, and 
the cabinets of the modern virtuoſi afford many ſuch pieces; 
but Sendelius, aſter accurately examining, many of theſe ſpe- 
cimens, ſuſpects them all to be ſophiſticated.” Many ſpecies 
of the fly kind, however, are obviouſly and indiſputa- 
bly lodged by rature there : among this tribe of animals, 
the ſeveral ſpecies of the ichneumon fly are found the moſt 
numerous; the common howſe-and fleſh flies are alſo fre- 

uently found thus preſerved ; and it is remarkable, that of 

eſe ſome have preſerved, and others have wholly loft their 
natural colours. Theſe are ſometimes found in cloudy pieces 
of amber, but much more frequently in the perfectly clear 
and fine ones; and in theſe many are ſeen plainly to be en- 
cruſted with a thin coat of the matter of the amber, ſeparate 
from the maſs. Beſide the animals already named, the ca- 


binets of the curious afford us numerous inſtances of the| 


ſmall ſpecies of butterflies, the cricket, the graſhopper, 
beetles of various kinds, but theſe only ſmall ones, the larger 
and ftronger being able to force their way out of the once 
viſcid — and therefore never remaining entangled in it. 


have ſtruggled hard for their liberty, and even to have left 
their limbs behind them in the attempt; it being no unuſual 
thing to ſee, in a maſs of amber that contains a ſtont beetle, 
the animal wanting one, or perhaps two of its legs; and 


for the common accident of finding legs, or wings of flies, 
without the reſt of their bodies, in pieces of amber; the 
inſets, to which theſe have belonged, having, when entan- 
gled in the yet ſoft and viſcid matter of the amber, eſcaped, 
at the expence of leaving theſe limbs behind them. Drops 


have doubtleſs been received into it while ſoft, and preſerv- 
ed by its hardening round them. They are uſually con- 


tained in cavities too large for them, though ſometimes the | 


holes are filled up. In ſome ſpecimens, the holes alone re- 
main without any moiſture. Naturaliſts, who have been ſo 


curiaus as fo examine this liquor contained in the amber, | 


have four it to be of an auſtere taſte, like that in which 


vitriol had been diſſolved: others mention the having met 


with it wholly inſipid, and ſome taſting of ſea ſalt. It is 
to account for a drop of water, of any of the three kinds, 


natural there, as there is always great plenty of vitriol where 
the amber is found. Some people, who have been poſſeſſed 


cording to the increaſe and decreaſe of the moon ; but this 
is not countenanced by any certain obſervation. Hartman, 
Hift. Succin. | | 


bodies of that kind, in this, that as ſoon. as cold they are 
been melted, is no longer amber, it loſes its beauty and hard- 


the remainder little better than the fimple reſiduum of an 
evaporated petroleum, or any other liquid bitumen. There 
have been people, at different times, who have pretended to 
have an art of melting ſmall pieces of amber into a maſs, 
and conſtituting large ones of them ; but this ſeems ſuch an- 


other undertaking as the making of gold, all the trials, that | 


have yet been made by the moſt curious experimenters, 
- proving, that the heat which is neceffary to melt amber, is 
fufficient to deſtroy it. Phil. Franſ. No 248. p. 25. 
Hartman indeed mentions an accident, which ſhews a poſſi- 
bility of many pieces of amber being combined into one by 


might be ſeen, though as firm as the pieces themſelves. This 


far ſhorr' of what is pr of melting amber, and caſt- 


which the inſecta have been put in that ſtate, but theſe are 


very courſe and brittle. Theſe two kinds of cheat are caſily 
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Among the numbers of inſects thus preſerved, as ſome a 
covered within the maſs with a thin coat, or cruſt of 0 
amber; ſo others are covered with a cruſt of a white * 
of a like thickneſs, but ſeeming different from the nature o 
the amber. The true cantharides are ſometimes alſo included 
in amber, and preſerving all the beauty of their colours there 
they make a very ſplendid appearance. The ant is moſt 
frequently met with in pieces of amber; and the earw; is 
ſometimes found very perfect and beautiful in it. The ſpider 
kind afford very numerous ſpecies. The millepedes are not 
unfrequently met with. The ſcolopendræ appear in great 
beauty, when their bodies are twiſted and contorted, as not 
Ine happens in the large globes of amber where 
they lie. Caterpillars are alſo ſometimes found, but the ſoſt. 
neſs of their bodies has made them ſubje& to great injuries 
and they are often ſqueezed, compreſled, and injured, ſo Na 
ſcarce to be known. 

Theſe are the ſpecies of land animals moſt frequently found 
in amber ; to theſe ſome add the louſe and flea: and though 
theſe have brought great diſcredit upon all the inſets in. 


.Cloſed in amber, in gud ment of many, as ſeeming cer- 


tainly counterfeit, yet Sendelius, who h carefully examin- 
ed ſeveral of the maſſes in which they were found, and could 
find no trace of fraud in any of them, attempts to accoun: 
for ſuch animals being naturally included in the ſubſtance 
of the amber, while yet ſoft, in the manner of the other 
inſects. | 

To theſe animals thus impriſoned, many authors add ac- 
counts of ſmall fiſh, young water newts, and other aquatic 
animals, but theſe ſeem in general to have been ſophiſticated 
maſſes; and indeed it is obſerved, that even the moſt cem- 


mon water inſects are very rare in amber. The way in 


which all the inſects, that are truly found lodged by nature 
in amber, were placed there, is not hard to gueſs, when we 
are ſo far acquainted with the nature of — 6 as to be a. 
ſured from experience, that it is at firſt a fluid, and by de- 
| Wi becomes viſcid and thick like turpentine, from which 

ate it gradually hardens into the ſolid form we find it in; 
and this is ſufficiently proved; fince there have been at times 
found quantities of true amber yet in its fluid ftate ; and tis 


| ſtructure of ſome globes of amber ume any ſhew, that 


they have hardened from a fluid ſtate, ſome being plainly 
compoſed of ſeveral plates, and ſome containing a maſs of 
amber in another _ maſs ; the internal maſs having un- 
doubtedly hardened firſt, and the external, while yet in 2 
fluid ſtate, gathered and concreted round it. 


|, This being the manner of the 2 the inſe& tribe 


— 
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in amber, it ſeems that inſets alone ſhould not be ſubje 
to that fate, but that other matters, which fall in the way 


of the amber while yet ſoft and viſcid, ſhould ſhare the ſame 


fate. The locomotive power of the animal kingdom gives 
its creatures opportunities of falling into theſe maſles, while 
vegetables and minerals have not; yet as theſe cannot but 
ſometimes fall in the way of the hardening matter of and, 
they are ſometimes found immerſed in it. Beautiful leaves 
of a pinnated ſtructure, reſembling ſome of the ferns, dt 
maiden-hairs, have been found in ſome pieces; but thei 
are rare, and the ſpecimens of great value, Other leſs beau- 
tiful vegetable ſubſtances are more frequently found that 
theſe, though all of this tribe are ſcarce in compariſon to 
the animals. Small pieces of heath, and fragments of de 
alga, and ſome other plants, common about the ſea ſho 
are ſometimes found; as alſo ſmall fragments of wood, ! 
ſeeds of ſome plants, and pieces of the ſtalks of oi" 
Theſe are ſometimes found alſo, but a little way, buried 4 
the amber, and at other times are only faſtened to its . 
face; the ſmall ſpecific gravity of theſe bodies, too Jae. 
immerſe them into the Raid, and the different conſiſtence - 
that hardening fluid, may have been the occaſion oi Col 
bodies having made their way into the maſſes but to 
depths: and indeed, if we conſider the whole rde. 
many happy accidents muſt concur to the perfect F 
beautiful immerſion of a foreign body in this bitumen. 
Mineral ſubſtances are alſo found at times lodged in | 
of amber : ſome of the pompous collections of the Ger? 


| princes boaſt of ſpecimens of native gold and filyer in ma 


of amber; but as there are many ſubſtances of the cap 
and other kinds, that have all the glittering app” 
gold and filver, it is not to be too haſtily concludes, 1 
theſe metals are really lodged in theſe beds of amr: 15 
is found in various ſhapes immerſed in amber, and as 15 
often ſeen eroded, and ſometimes in the ſtate f uind |, 
not impoſſible but that copper, and the other meta " 
be alſo ſometimq immerſed- in it in the ſane Bra 
that the bluiſh and greeniſh colours, ſometimes found f. f 
recent pieces of amber, may be owing, like tbe 2578 til 
the gem colours, to thoſe metals; but as the gems - 
denſe; texture, always retain. their colours, this light 1 bf 
more lax bitumen uſually loſes-wiat it gets of this har: 
keeping ſome time. Small pebbles, grains of fan 
ments of other ſtones, are not unfrequeatly alſo fallen int0 
merſed in amber. Theſe, it is very plain, have fl. 
the maſs while not yet quite hardened ; though * 
ſpecific gravity, when found lodged deep in lt 
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The common blue- 


very ſingular; this is, 


* 
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Fallen in when it was almoſt hard, otherwiſe they would | 


„unk through. The pieces of amber including other 
_—_— alſo of this origin; and when it has happened that 
the included piece, and the ſurrounding maſs, have been of 
different degrees of colour, the inner piece is obvious, and 


the effect plain; but when theſe have been both of the ſame 


Colour, which probably moſt frequently has been the caſe, | 


we have no traces of the accident ; and probably this, though 


accident concealed, is a much more frequent caſe than is |. 
commonly imagined, 


To all theſe accidental beautics in amber it is to be alſo 


added, that as in the Mocoa ſtones, and many other foſſils, | 


{ alſo in this there are ſometimes found beautiful delinea- 
tions of trees, ſhrubs, and the like. The natural beauties 
of theſe pieces have tempted the cunning artificers ſome- 
times to counterfeit them; but in theſe, as well as in the ſo- 
phiſticated maſſes with inſects, the fraud may always be diſ- 
covered by a curious and attentive inſpection. Sendelius's 
Hiſt. of Amber. ET, 

On opening the ditches for the fortifications of Copenhagen, 
it is ſaid that ſeveral large maſſes of amber were found, all 
of them adhering to the ſides of large bodies of trees, which 
were black as ebony. The pieces are preſerved in the ca- 
binet of the king of Denmark in that place, and ſome of 
them weigh forty or fifty ounces. This 1s an additional cir- 
cumſtance to the common obſervation of ſomething, reſem- 
bling wood, 2 always found where amber is, and de- 
ſerves to be conſidered, as it tends to overthrow the preſent 
received ſyſtem, of amber being originally a mineral pro- 
duction. 1 5 

Amber is the baſis of all varniſhes. For the method of 
diſſolving this ſubſtance into varniſh, ſee the article VarnIsH. 
But if amber could be diffolved- without impairing its tranſ- 
parency, or one large maſs be made of it by uniting ſeveral 
ſmall ones, it is eaſy to ſee what would be the advantages 
of ſuch a proceſs. The art of embalming might poffibly be 
alſo carried to a great height by this, if we could preſerve 
the human corps in a tranſparent cafe of amber, as the bo- 
dies of flies, ſpiders, graſhoppers, Ec, are to a great perfec- 
tion. Something of a ſubſtitute of this kind we have in 
fine roſin, boiled to a great hardneſs, and perfect tranſpa- 
rence ; this being diſſolved by heat, and the bodies of ſmall 
animals ſeveral times dipped in it, they are thus coated with 
colophony, that in ſome degree reſembles amber; but this 
muſt be kept from duſt. Shaw's Lectures, p. 425. 

Amber, in medicine, is given ih its crude ftate, only redu- 
ced to powder, as an aſtringent and balſamic, It is pre- 
ſcribed in the fluor albus, in convulſions, and in all difor- 


ders of the nerves. It is alſo given in coughs, and diſeaſes | 


of the lungs; and is by ſome greatly recommended in inve- 
terate head-achs, Its doſe is from one ſcruple to two. 

Its preparations are, I. ſal fuccint, or alt of amber. 2. Ol:- 
_ mean or oil of amber. 3. Tinctura ſuccini, or tincture 
Or amber. | | 


Olum Suceixi, or vil of amber. To purify the dark muddy 


oil of amber drawn per ſe, take two pounds of good brand 
one of ſea ſalt, half a pound of the oil; mix . and Fl q 
ſtil them together, and a * Ag will come over 
NN and finely coloured. Boyles Works, Vol. x. 

« 329, | | | | 


Sw in Succixun, or amber. SeePr,anTs. 


UCCURY, or Svce6Ry, cichorium, in botany. See the 
article Cc HORIUNHH. 5 | 1 
flowered ſuccory, or cichorium, is cele- 
of the botanical writers for a property 
ſuppoſed to be peculiar to it, and eſteemed 
that though naturally of a fine bright 
as blood on being a little time 2 
By what accident this property was diſ- 
now, but probably only by the fall- 
owers off from the plant into a neſt of 
Langham, in his Garden of Health, 


brated among ſome 
in its flowers, 


blue, they become red 
ried in an anthill, 
covered we do not 
ing of ſome of the fl 
theſe little animals. 
has related this, 


but it is ifovery my 
long before his lime, Is no diſcovery of his; for Tragus, | 


. > tells us, ſpeaking of this plant, that 
a _ 17 miraculous lenemchon in its flowers, 
\ 5 1 ut * 4 2 rg 
changes * . ＋ - living ants in their hill, it 
Numerous and ſmall enemies; and John Bauhine 
ee Mi _ thing from Otho Brunfelfius. It would 
6 1, if all who have related this wonderful change 
let, and A have varied the experiment with the vio- 
that it was 2d blue flowers ; they would then have found, 
mal, that 4 rms property of the plant, but of the ani- 
plants will turn red on th 
and the wc 8 1 e ru | 
mal os ter is, to find that the ants have a natural ani- 
ne gt Gem, capt of ling ie. cramp 
Pause vic acids, e 
nt. f 


8 eptible oſ ſuc a 
Tragus in Stirp. John Baubine, Hiſt. 


_ toy of ano of making the experiment is this: lay bare the 
dowers of fe Wick a ſtick, and then throw ſome of the 
be ſeen to — on che place; the ants will immediately 

| > over them, and as they move along, they 


« 


Tus object of wonder. All blue flowers | 
bbing them over with acids, | 


MG 


bluſhing with ſhame and fear | 
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may be obſerved frequently to let fall a drop of clear watet 
from the lower part of their bodies; wherever this falls up- 
on the flower, it makes a large red ſtain; by degrees they 
let fall more of theſe drops, and every one making 
its own particular ſtain, the whole flower becomes at length 
coloured. Sometimes they make this change ver d. 
in the flower, and ſometimes they are a great white about 
it; but the body of the ant, bruiſed upon a Teaf of the flower, 
will immediately ſtain the whole, ſo far as it reaches. It 
deſerves inquiry, whether the ants ſimply depoſit this liquor 
on the flower, or whether they make a wound or puncture 
on the ſurface of the flower firſt, 'The laſt is moſt probably 
true ; betauſe this flower is covered with ſo thick an exter- 
nal membrane, that the acid ſpirits of vitriol, ſalt, or the 
like, being barely touched upon it, do not inſtantly change 
its colour; but if it be picked or bruiſed, ſo as to let in the 
liquor, the change of colour is then inſtantly produced, If 
the flowers of this plant be ſtecped in the ſtrongeſt vinegar 
for a 1 time together, they will not change colour while 
the menſtruum remains cold; but if it be heated a little, it 
is by that means put in motion, and rendered capable of 
entering the pores, and then the colour is inſtantly changed. 
It is not obſerved that the ant makes any puncture, and if 
it does not, it is evident, from the immediate change in the 
flower, where the ſtrong mineral has no ſuch effect, that 
the acid in this little animal is of a very peculiar nature. 


It has been ſuppoſed by ſome, that the tingling felt in the 


ſkin, and the bumps raiſed on it by ants, are owing to the 
falling of this penetrating acid liquor, as the creature moves 
along. The venomous effect of the ſting of the bee and 
waſp, is ſaid by authors to be owing to the introducing into 
the wound a foarp liquor, lodged by nature in this animal 
at the root of the ſting. It would deſerve a trial, whether 
the liquor of theſe creatures be of the ſame penetrating acid 
nature with that of the ant, which might be eaſily diſcover- 
ed, by forcing out the ſting of one of theſe animals by 
preflure, and making it enter into the petal of the flower 


of a violet, bugloſs, ſuccory, or any other of the like plants, 


This liquor of the ants may eafily be procured in fome 
quantity from them. If their neſts be diſturbed with a ſtick, 
thruſt in among them, they will crawl about the ſlick, and 
leave a your number of the drops of their acid upon it, 
and theſe, if immediately ſmelt to, will twinge the noſe like 
newly diſtilled ſpirit of vitriol, The larger kind of ants, 
called by the country people hor/e-ants, afford this liquor 


_ ſtronger, and in greater quantity, than the ſmaller, or com- 


„ 


membrane they are naturally covered by. 


mon ants; and, on trials, it proves nearly allied to the mi- 
neral acids in its properties. 

The ants, diſtilled either by themſelves, or with water, 
yield an acid ſpirit like that of vinegar, or of verdigreaſe, 
which is more pungent and penetrating. Lead put into this 
ſpirit affords a good faccharum ſaturni; and the ſame falt is 
produced from that metal, if only put into fair water with 
a Jarge parcel of living ants in it, they ſoon parting with 
enough of their acid to make the water a menſtruum ſharp 


enough for diſſolving that metal. There is alſo ſomething 
very fingular in this acid, which is, that it will preſerve it- 


ſelf, and be regained from che metalline admixture in its 
own nature. Ihe common faccharum ſaturni being diſtilled, 
does not yield back the acid employed in making it, but 
only an inflammable oil and water; but the faccharum 
ſaturni, made by the animal acid of the ant when diſtilled, 


returns back that acid in the ſame quantity and ſtrength, and 


no way altered, The vinegar diſtilled from verdigreaſe, 
and called ſprrit of eee is an acid very like this, but 
ſtronger, and more 8 Phil. Tranſ. Ne 68. 


SUCK-fþ, in ichthyology, an Engliſh name for the remora, 


or echeneis of Artedi. See REMORA. 


SUCKING (hel. Though there are very few inſtances of 


children which are born with an inability of fucking, yet 
the writings of phyſicians have recorded ſuch cafes; and 
one, Which happened ſome years ago in France, gave occa- 
fion to the members of the Academy to examine ſtrictly into 


the cauſe of it. Mr. Maloet, who examined the child, found 


that it wanted the whole palate of the mouth, and that in 
looking up to the top of the cavity of the mouth, the in- 
ner part of the noſe was ſeen ; the hid not only wanted the 
bony parts which form this arch, but alſo the inveſtient 
Mr. Maloet con- 
ceived that he had now found out the reaſon of the child's 
not having the power to /uct, which he explained in this 
manner. CR pri dS e a and 
In the action of fucking, while the infant has in its mouth 
the nipple of the nurſe, the air about it is diſperſed, and 
there is made a little void alt about it in the cavity of the 


mouth. At this time the whole breaſt is preſſed upon as 
uſual by the external air, though the nipple is not, or at 


leaſt is much leſs fo,, and hence the mouth performing the 
office of a pooh the milk contained in the breaſt cannot 
but diſcharge it ic by. degrees. through the apertures. in the 
nipple. In order to this, Ie it is evidently Lege 
that the communication between the mouth and the noſe 
ſhould be opped by the proper organs; ſince, if this were 
open, the air, which continually paſſes through the noſe in 

| 2 reſpira· 
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relpiration, getting into the child's mouth, would equally | 
preſs the nipple with the other parts of the breaſt, and con- 
ſequently the cauſe of the iſſuing out of the milk would no 
longer ſubſiſt ; the mouth being no longer capable of perform- | 
ing the office of a pump, than while it is empty. Hence, 


according to Mr, Maloet's account, the child born without 
a palate could not ſuck, becauſe the noſe and mouth had, 


by the abſence of this organ, a conſtant and uninterrupted 


communication. 5 | | 358 
This account however did not ſeem right to Mr. Petit, for 
theſe reaſons : a void in the-mauth is not at all eſſential, 
or neceſſary to fucking, as appears why + day by women's 
milking their cows ; when, without any ſuch void, and by 
the mere preſſure of their hands, they get out the milk. 


ſtroaking down the teat, one hand ſupplying the place of 
another, and here is milk extracted without either a void, or 
a pump; and if the action of fucking be nicely obſerved in 
an infant, it will be found to amount only to the ſame 
thing. It ſeizes the nipple, and makes with its lips a ſort 
of fleſhy canal, which receives, and continues gently to preſs 
it. The lips are found by anatomy to be compoſed of partly 
longitudinal, and partly tranſverſe fibres; in the action of 


ſeizing the nipple, the firſt of theſe are extended as far as 


they are capable, and afterwards their natural contraction 
ſqueezes the nipple, and does what the hands of the milker 
do on the cow's teat, preſſing out the milk in the very ſame 
manner. The ſhape of the nipple being larger at its origin, 
than at the end, makes it eaſily ſlide out of the child's 
mouth, and this Pues the infant conſtant occaſion of lay- 
ing hold of it ll er up, and then if it flip a little, that is 
only a motion which, as the child's lips incloſe it round, 
will the more facilitate the lowing out of the milk, which 
is thus forced from above downwards. The lips of the in- 
fant, though they are thus aſſiſtant, are not however the 
only organs employed in ſucking, the jaws are of great uſe, 
by their force and power of comprefſion, and the tongue is 
a very ſerviceable affiſtant, 4 1 5 
The tongue in infants is extremely thin, tender, and flexile: 
this is applied cloſely to the under part of the nipple, and 
when it afterwards is drawn down toward the bottom of the 
mouth, there is then indeed formed in that place a ſort of 
void, which determines' the milk to flow readily in there, 
- eſpecially as the ir 8 itſelf has before given the principle 
of ſuch a motion. Nor is this all the uſe that Mr. Petit al- 
lows the tongue in ſucking ; he obſerves, that the root of it 
may be as ſerviceable to the child in the ſwallowing the 
milk, as the tip of it was in getting it out of the nipple; for 
when the milk has been conveyed along it to the lower 
part of the palate, in the manner of a gutter, the root at 
that time preffing againſt the oeſophagus, compels the milk 
to run down it, and then the tip is again employed to the 
ſucking out more milk; and the action of ſucking is thus al- 
 ternately relieved by ſwallowing, and both greatly affiſted 
by the tongue. It is very poffible, from the different ſtruc- 
ture of the parts, that in the infant firſt mentioned, the 
root of the tongue might be incapable of its office of aſ- 
23 ſwallowing, while the tip of it readily performed 
its office of ſucting; and this Mr. Petit takes to have been 
5 occaſion of its death, for the child lived only five 
1 5 ; 
From this theory of fucking it is plain, that a child born 
without a palate may yet be able to ſuck by means of its 
tongue. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1735. | 
We ate told of a man's giving /uct to a child, and thereby 


rearing it; but we do not find any other evidence of the | 


truth of the ſtory, than the word of the man, or pretended 
mage who was a beggar. See Philoſ. Tranſat, No 461. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an aecount of a 
woman, of ſixty eight years of age, giving ſuck to her grand- 


children. This woman had not borne à child for twenty 
It would ſeem, as if the fucking of | 


ears, or upwards. 
the child had 
g ws n 25 
UcKinG fi, in ichthyology. See the article RRMORA. 
SCU, in botany, a pecles of e ſaid to be frequent 
in the province of Canton in China. The fruit is dried 
like figs to be kept all the year, and is b into Europe. 
It is ſomewhat larger than our apple, almoſt round, and of 
2 reddiſh colour, or ſometimes green. When it is dry, it 
has a cruſt reſembling honey or ſugar. Hefm. Lex, Univ. 


in 7 X 5 
SU IUM, in ecclefiaftical writers, the ſame with brandeum. 
See the article BRA RU. | | | 
by moſt authors for the 


brought milk into the breaſts, See. No 45 3. 
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/DORIF 3 
 SUDORIFIC (Cycl.)—A ſafe, eaſy, and effectual 
| 
All the mechaniſm uſed here, is a continual ſucceſſion of 


wide, and yellow within; its tongue large and narrow 
and armed all along with ſharp and ſmall teeth. The 
jaws are furniſhed each with a ſingle row of large and ſharp 
teeth, ſet at ſome diſtance one from another; and in the 
middle of the lower jaw is one tooth longer than the ref 
which has a hollow in the upper jaw made to receive % 
It has two fins on the back, which are both, but eſpecial 
the fore one, very prickly ; and the tail is very deeply forked 
ſt is caught in the Mediterranean, and uſually ſwims in 


ſhoals together. Its uſual length is ten or twelve inches: 
and it is eſteemed a very well taſted fiſh. Ray's Ich rap. 


5 | fudorific may 
be prepared in the following manner. Take an ounce of 
refined camphor, beat it in a marble mortar with two 
ounces of blanched almonds, till it be reduced to a ſmooth 
and even paſte. This may be formed into pills, or boluſes, 
and given, according to the ſtrength of the patient, and 
other conſiderations, from three grains to forty. 
Suderific, . perſpirative, and alexipharmic medicines, make 2 
large part of the common diſpenſatories. A few medicines, 
well choſen, might ſupply the place of all theſe; and. of 
theſe one principal one would prove to be camphor, which 
trial will always ſhew to be greatly ſuperior to bezoar, 
Gaſcoign's powder, lapis contrayerva, and the like. Shaw' 
Lectures, p. 227. Ns „ 
SVEGLIAIO, in the Italian muſic, is uſed for a briſk, lively, 
| gay manner of ſinging or playing. Thus they ſay maniera 
degliata. | | 
SUETA, in ichthyology, a name given by Bellonius, and ſome 
other writers, to the naſus, a ſpecies of cyprinus, according 
to the Artedian ſyſtem, and diſtinguiſhed by that author by | 
the name of the ꝙprinus with the ſnout ſtanding prominent, 
in form of a noſe, and with forty rays in the pinna ani, 
See the articles CYPRINUus and NAsus. | 
SUFFIBULUM, among the Romans, a name given to the 
prætexta of the pontiffs, and palla of the Veſtal virgins, 


Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. in voc. 
SUFFIMENTA, fumigations, in pharmacy. The fumigations 
preſcribed by diſpenſatory writers are reduced to two kinds; 
the one conducive to health, the other only to pleaſure; and 
of each kind ſome are of moiſt, or liquid ingredients, others 
of dry ones. . 25 N | 
The fumigations for pleaſure are compoſed of fragrant and 
ſweet-ſcented ſubſtances, and are uſed in form of powders, 
troches, or medicated candles. The firſt are uſually pre- 
pared of ſtorax, benjamin, lignum aloes, cinnamon, cam- 
phor, muſk, ambergris, and civet, mixed in due quanti- 
ties, and all reduced together to a powder. The ſecond 
kind, or troches, are compoſed of the ſame kind of pow- 
dered ingredients, and are made into a paſte with a mucilage 
of n anne. and then cut into form, And the la 
kind, or candle fumigations, are prepared of the melted ſweet 
gums, with labdanum, made up into the form of large car 
dles, with as much: of the beforementioned ſweet ingred- 
ents as can be received into the maſs. Theſe, though only 
meant for luxury and pleaſure, yet have medicinal virtus; 
and as they abound in cordial ſubſtances, cannot but revive 
the ſpirits, and reſiſt contagion. The moiſt fumigations of 
this kind conſiſt of the powders before named, blended 
among a large quantity of roſe and orange-flower water, and 
of ſolutions of ſtorax, and other of the ſweet gums in ſpirit 
of wine. 35) f 
The fumigations uſed to reſtore health are of ſeveral kinds 
Some are meant only as corroboratives, and theſe are com 
poſed of 'much the ſame ingredients with thoſe uſed for 
pleaſure; others are uſed to dry up abundant humors, ® 
purge the lungs, or to promote the menſes. In all diſorder 
of the uterus, there ſhould be added to thefe fungi! 
banum, caſtor, and afla fœtida. A common funny" 
is alſo uſed, by throwing tobaccs on coals, and reren 
the ſmoak through a funnel; and to this are ſometimes d 
colt's foot leaves, with other pectoral herbs, and 2 f 
ſulphur. Theſe are very uſeful for drying up ulceratiom N 
the lungs, and other diſorders of the breaſt. ber 
Ihe moiſt Fumigationt, for the ſake of health, conſiſt ei A 
of ſome ſimple liquor, ſuch as vinegar, wine, 2942 10 
or roſe water; and in ſome caſes,” as for the difcuſſng 
tumors, a red-hot brick, or ſtone, is thrown into woes 
and the ſteam is received on the part. This 1s alfo 2 0 
gation oſten uſed in times of peſtilential contagion, a i 
with great ſucceſs. Decoctions of uterine berbs 5 75 
frequently uſed for fumigatient in ſeveral diſorders, W 


womb. Freud! SOLE SIS PN make a f 
Oilibanum, amber, ſtorax, and balſam of Toh. mee, go 


SUDIS, in zoology, a name ufed 
lucius marinus, and ſphy-' 


ſea pike, a fiſh called by others 

rang. See Tab. of Fiſhes, No | 
It in ſome degree reſembles the common river pike, but is 
thinner in proportion to its length, and in ſome degree 


approaches to the acus, or tobacco-pipe-filh, in that parti- 
' cular. Its ſcales are ſmall, and its noſe long, 
conic form, the under 

the upper, and ending 


beyond 


aw running out a wa 
la a ſharp point. 22 is very 


and & «| 


dry fumigation for à catarrh; and in hyſteric 
122 is often found from holding the head, with the! ** 
| Meme over a hot ſolytian of an oume of aſſa foetida in 
ot ſtrong wine vinegar, | by 
SUFF ITION, aſe, umong the Romans, a kind of of 
tion, practi y perſons who had attended 2 funer: 
was performed by walking over fire, and being . 
with water. Pitiſe. in voc. | 8 
| | J SUFFOC) 


a: \ 


S UF 


SUFFOCATIVE catarrh, in medicine, 


the name of a diſeaſe, 

ch conſiſts in a copious eruption of a ſerous and mu- 
cous humor into the veſicles of the lungs; which takes its 
origin from a ſudden congeſtion of humors about the breaſt, 
and a flaccid and weak ſtate of the breaſt and DER. 

This diſeaſe is not to be confounded with the ſpaſtic aſthma; 
nor with a moiſt cough, treated injudiciouſly with expecto- 
rants and opiates; nor with that ſudden oppreſſion of the 
breaſt, which is brought on by the ſtriking back of rheu- 
matic humors, or cutaneous exanthemata; or the ſtopping 
the diſcharges of old ulcers : all theſe, though they have 
ſomething of the general appearance of the ſuffocative ca- 
tarrh, and are therefore miſtaken for it by the leſs judicious, 
yet differ greatly and eſſentially from it in ſeveral points; 
of which hereafter. FEE | 
Another diſtemper, with which it is. alſo confounded, and 
from which it no leſs differs, is that aſthmatic anxiety which 
attends young and plethoric perſons, who are unhappily la- 
bouring under a Jatent ſcirrhus, or vomica of the Jungs. 
The ſuffocatrve catarrh differs as widely from this, as from 
any of the 0: hers ; but as the cauſe of this is ſeldom gueſſed 
at firſt, it is liable to miſconſtructions. Others have con- 
founded this diſeaſe with a convulſive aſthma, Theſe di- 
ſtempers are in a great meaſure to be diſtinguiſhed by the 

habit of body of the perſons afflicted with them; plethoric 
perſons, who abound in rich blood, being very ſeldom ſub- 


hi 


ma. They are alſo diſtinguiſhed from the abundant afflux 
of matter in the ſuffocative catarrh, and by there being 
none in a convulſive aſthma. In the catarrh of this kind 
there is a relaxation of the tone of the muſcles of the breaſt ; 
but, on the contrary, in this kind of aſthma they are con- 
tinually contracted into convulſions ; and hence there is, in 
this caſe, rather an actual preſſure and cohibition of reſpira- 
tion, than an impotence of it, which is truly the caſe in a 
„ r catarrb. In this caſe alſo there is a remarkable 
ols of the ſtrength, whereas, in the convulſive aſthma, 
there are violent efforts, and ſtrong palpitations of the heart. 
Some have alſo buſied themſelves in determining the dif- 
ferences between a ſerous apoplexy, and a ſuffocative catarrh ; 
but this is not neceſſary, fince they very often concur, and 
make but one diſeaſe : but when the ſerous apoplexy comes 
alone, it is known by having been preſaged by diſorders of 
the head, redneſs and lippitude of the eyes, a dull and heavy 
cephalza, and a foaming, or voiding of frothy matter by 
the mouth. Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 507. 1 
Signs of a ſuffocative catarrh. This diſeaſe always ſeizes the 


comes extremely difficult, and the fullneſs of the breaſt is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by a ſound of rattling of a frothy matter 
at the time of drawing in the breath. There is an immedi- 


calls it, but there is in reality a ſpaſmodic tenſion ; there 
follows this a reſtleſsneſs, ſo that the patient cannot ſuffer 
his limbs to lie a minute in the ſame poſture or place; and 
there is always a deſpondency in the mind, and the patient 
thinks he is certainly going to die. There is uſually either 
no cough at all, or, at utmoſt, only a very flight and in- 
ſufficient one, and the very 
The breaſt, and even the ribs, are ſenſibly affected by this 
diſeaſe, and the eyes always look red and tumid. 
_ ſubject to it. Scarce any one is ever ſeized with this 
- eaſe, except ſuch as are, according to the common accep- 
_ of the word, troubled with habitual catarrhs, or have 
wor many years been ſubject to defluxions from the head 
r hon the fauces and lungs; and the perſons moſt of all ſub- 
bir to it, are old men of a phlegmatic and plethoric ha- 
te k on are of that kind of temperament which 1 
Mea e, at other times, to palſies and apoplexies. Lean 
ol = are ſcarce ever afflicted with this diſorder, unleſs they 
dibor dent 3 under a violent cough, or have ulcerous 
ſubje * 0 54 wing: Young people are alſo very little 
Ks - A is diſeaſe, excepting only ſuch as are very cor- 
cat As pYcgmatic, and already habituated to Jarge de- 
or my : 8 kind. Infants alſo, which are very fat, and 
3 WE u den ſuppreſſion of their natural ſweats, ſome- 
e into this diſeaſe, but with them it is not ſo vio- 
Cau f | 
2 5 Tp occaſional cauſes of this diſeaſe are ſeen in 
adde en already obſerved, but its true origin is to be 
rk * in the head, not in the breaſt or lungs ; yet, 
. qi = _ to ſee what may occaſion a congeſtion of 
3 umors in the upper parts, it is difficult to ſay 
this dan 785 become rendered fit to receive it all at once in 
i * * T* It is accidentally brought on in 
> 8 well by the repulſion of their cutaneous erupti- 


ons 
as by the ſtopping their ſweats; and in grown people, 
from coldneſs and 


m the omiſſion of habi 
8 « tual bleedin 
an — the air, from en, and from 
us treatment of cutaneous humors, and particu- 
ing up runnings of the eyes. Funker's Conſp. 


leis a very terrible diſeaſe, and very ſpeedily 
el f patient, if not relieved, uſually dies in | 


ject to this diſeaſe, though frequently to the convulſive aſth- | 


patient at once, without any previous notice; his breath be- 


ate debility and loſs of ſtrength and ſpirits, as the patient 


ſtrength to cough is wanting. 


twenty four hours. Sometimes it degenerates into a fever; 
and the patient ſeems cured by the change ; but the remedy 
in this caſe proves as bad as the diſeaſe, for the fever proves 
incurable, and becomes a ſettled hectic, attended with ter- 
rible difficulty of breathing, and finally carries off the pati- 
ent, after making him endure, for ſome time, a life of 
terrible pain. Sometimes it goes off into an aſthmatic laxity 
of the breaſt, attended with a cough, and a continual dif- 
charge of large quantities of mucous matter by ſpitting ; 
and ſometimes into an. abſolutely cacheCtic flaccidity of the 
body: and in general, if not carefully treated from the be- 
ginning, it either entails ſome of theſe diſorders upon the 
patient, or leaves him ſo poor and weak a conſtitution, that 
he becomes eaſily liable to all the diſeaſes of this kind from 
the ſlighteſt occaſions. 
Grown perſons are ſooner taken off by this diſeaſe than 
young children, with whom it ſometimes continues above 
a week or a fortnight. In old people, the fatal event of 
the diſeaſe is ſo ſudden, that it is often dubious whether it 
were this diſorder, or an apoplexy ; and in general it ſeems 
probable, that many of the perſons, ſaid to die of apo- 
plexies, die, in reality, of the violent attacks of this terrible 
diſeaſe. | 
Method of cure. In the time of the fit a ſtimulating clyſter 
muſt be given, made of a decoction of marjoram, and other 
warm herbs, with colocynth, and a few grains of euphor- 
bium, in order to abate the infarction of the breaſt, and 
give a new courſe to the matter that might add to it; and 
when there appears to be a plethora beſides, a vein muſt be 
immediately opened after the clyſter. After this, if the 
ſtomach be nauſeating and uneaſy, let a ſcruple of ſalt of vi- 
triol be given as a vomit, with a large quantity of warm 
water; and if the patient is of a very phlegmatic habit, a 
few grains of gamboge may be added to this, to carry the 
humor off downward; or, if the caſe be very preſſing, a 
draught of a decoction of aſarum, or of tobacco, may be 
taken, the bad effects of which laſt are taken off by a 
draught of wine with the ſpices; and all this time there may 
be frictions and ſinapiſms applied to the lower extremities: 
and finally, to attenuate and diſcuſs the mucous ſtaſis, gentle 
alexipharmics and ſudorifics may be given, ſuch as the eſ- 
ſence of amber, tincture of ſalt of tartar, and tartariſed 
tincture of antimony; and all nitrous medicines are alſo 
of the greateſt uſe, as they partly mitigate the cauſes, and 
partly prepare the humors for evacuation ; and after all theſe, 
the cortex elutheriz is of great uſe in diſcuſſing and miti- 
cating the pain. : 
As ſoon as the fit is over, the corroborating medicines are 
to be given, and all things that can reſtore the parts to their 
due tone : of this number are the milder chalybeates, and 
the like; and with theſe analeptics are to be given, to re- 
cruit the fleſh and ſtrength, ſuch as emulſions, and a proper 
diet; and in ſuch as are uſed to wine, the richeſt wines, in 
moderate quantities, and the higheſt foods, will be of ſervice. 
If there be perceived a fever after the other pion are 
gone off, this muſt be cured by the gentle alexipharmics, 
and by powders of nitre, and the abſorbents; and if a chro- 
nic indiſpoſition ſeems left behind, then the gums, which 
act as diſcutients, are to be given for ſome time, ſuch as the 
ammoniacum and ſagapenum, and a warm tegimen is to be 
recommended. And finally, to prevent a return of the diſ- 
eaſe, bleeding is very proper in the ſpring and autumn, and 
purging medicines taken in the intermediate time; the pa- 
tient muſt alſo avoid all violent paſſions of the mind, and 
muſt never ſleep in a damp air. We are not to fear bleed- 
ing in the time of the fit, becauſe of the patient's com- 
plaining of want of ſtrength; for as the danger of /uffocation 
is ſudden and imminent, it muſt be ſuddenly removed, and 
when that is done, the patient's ſtrength will return in good 
time: the ſame is alſo to be alledged in favour of the vio- 
lent vomits. In people of a very phlegmatic habit, bleed- 
ing is not neceſſary nor proper; but in theſe caſes a vonut 
is fafe and right, and uſually gives great relief, A if 
the patient have eaten heartily ſome little time before. 
unker's Conſp. Med. p. 513. | Br 
SUFFOLK. powder, the name of a medicinal powder, good 
for the bite of a mad dog. It had its name from a Coun- 
teſs of Suffolk, who uſed to give it with great ſucceſs. It is 
ſtill kept as a ſecret in ſome private families, hut ſeems to 
be only the ſtar of the earth, or the common buckſhorn 
plantain dried and powdered, or this powder with ſome 
very trifling addition. This plant has been famous for its vir- 
tues in this caſe a great while among us, and De Grey, in his 
Complete Farrier, gives the method by which he had cured 
dogs by it with great ſucceſs. See Phil. Tranſ. N®4.50. p. 455. 
SUGAR (Cycl.)=The curious in the whole art of ſugar- 
making, or the reducing vegetable juices to what we call 
ſugar, by expreſſion, decoction, clarification, graining, clays 
ing, ahd cryſtallization, will find farther accounts anc direc- 
tions, in the ſeveral proceſſes of this att, in Piſo's Hiſt. Ind. 
in Angelus Sala's Saccharologia, in Dr. lare's Treatiſe on 
Sugars, and in Sir Hans Sloane's Hiſtory of Jamaica. There 
are alſo ſeveral valuable papers on theſe ſubjects in the Philoſo- 


phical Tranſactions. 
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| Sugar has been ſaid to be a ſpecific 
dian poiſon mentioned by. Mr. de la Condamine ; but this 
ſecms a miſtake. See the article PoIs0N. , 
Coarſe ſugar, in which there is more oil than in refined 
ſugar, is recommended as a good medicine in Collyria for 
diſcharging ulcers of the cornea, in which aſtringents are 
hurtſul. Demour's Diff. ſur les Malad. des yeux. i 
Labourers in ſugar-houſes are very ſubject to dyſenteries. 
The vitrum antimonii ceratum is an effectual remedy in theſe 
caſes. See VIT RUM antimonii ceratum. 
Maple SUGAR. See MAPLE. 
SUGAR of milk. See MIIX. . | 
SUGAR /þirit, a name given by our diſtillers to a ſpirit made 
in England, Holland, and other places, from the waſhings, 
ſcummings, droſs, and waſte of a ſugar-baker's refining- 
houſe. The manner of preparing it is the ſame with that 
uſed for the malt and melaſſes ſpirits. The refuſe of the 
ugar is fermented with water in the uſual manner, then 
diſtilled into what is called /ow wines, and afterwards recti- 
fied, without any addition, into proof ſpirit. 
When the operation is well performed, and no foul fœtid, 
or foreign matter, has got in among the waſh, this is a to- 
lerably clean ſpirit. We uſually make it ſuch, but in Hol- 
land it is uſually made very nauſeous and diſagreeable; 
though capable, by an eaſy rectification familiar with us, 
though not much known abroad, of being brought to a fine 
and clean ſpirit. With us this ſugar ſpirit is uſed to mix 
with, and adulterate brandy, rum, and arrack, which will 


8 the famous In- | 


receive a large doſe of it without its being at all diſcover- | 


able; but the Dutch, who have it very coarſe, can on] 

adulterate rum with it, and even that will bear but a ſmall 
roportion, without being betrayed by its nauſeouſneſs. 

his ſugar ſpirit reduced to alcohol makes one of the pureſt 
ſpirits we are acquainted with, much ſuperior to that of me- 
laſſes, and much more to that of malt. Shaw's Eſſay on 
_ Diſtillery. | Po 
We have, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, an account of 


a volatile and pungent ſpirit of ſugar, which was made from | 
what the ſugar-bakers call ſugar-water, which is no other | 


than the water in which the aprons, moulds, and other 


_ utenſils, employed in the refining of ſugar, are waſhed. | 


This was ſo extremely pungent, that a man could not ſmell 
to a large quantity of it without danger of ſuffocation ; and 
ſo volatile, that no ſtopping it up could preſerve its ſpirit 
for any length of time. Phil. Tranſ. No 130. | 
 SUGGESTUS, among the Romans, a place in the campus 
martius raiſed higher than the reſt, where every magiſtrate, 
according to his rank, was allowed to harrangue the peo- 
ple but private perſons could not, unleſs they firſt obtained 
eave from ſome magiſtrate to do it. Pitiſc. in voc. | 
SUGGRUNDARIUM, among the Romans, a place where 
infants, not exceeding as days old, were buried ; it being 
. unlawful to burn them. Pitiſc. in voc. See the articles 
BuRN ING and Bun Al. a 
SUGITIVA, a term uſed by ſome authors to expreſs medi- 
2 which ſuck up and abſorb the ſeroſities in dropſical 
rſons. 


SUIT (Cyc.)—SviT-filver, in our old writers, a ſmall rent, 


or ſum of money, paid in ſome manors to excuſe the ap- 


rance of freeholders at the courts of their lords. Blount. 
SUKOTYRO, in natural hiſtory, the Chineſe name of a very 
large and remarkable horned animal, which ſeems to be the 
ſame with the carnivorous bull of Pliny and the antients. 
It is of the ſize of a large ox; its head is ſhaped like that of 
a hog; its cars are long and hairy; and its tail is buſhy. 
On each fide of the head, near the eyes, there ſtands a large 
horn, reſembling the ivory tuſk of the elephant, but not 
altogether ſo thick. Nieuhoff, who gives this account, adds, 
that it is very rarely caught, and that it feeds on graſs ; but 
this laſt obſervation may poſſibly have been ſpoken of courſe, 
. wichout any one's. having certainly known it. All that we 
have ever ſeen of this animal, is a pair of horns of an en- 
ormous ſize, now in the poſſeſſion of Sir Hans Sloane, and 
of which he has given an account to the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris. 5 5 5 
Theſe were found in ſome part of Wapping, by Mr. Doyly, 
the inventor of the Engliſh ſtuff of 
he had hired; they were much injured by time, and in 


many places rotten, and worm eaten. No one could re- 


member any account of the place whence they 


| | came, or 
how they were brought to that place. | | 


They are ſtrait for ſome diſtance from the baſe, but higher up 


they begin to bend, and go on crooked to a point. They 


have much more of the external appearance of the horns of | 
the goat, than the ox kind, being not round, but flatted, 
and variouſly undulated with high tranſverſe ridges and fur- |. 


rows. They are not both exact in length 


are | but the 5 | 
meaſures ſix feet, ſix inches and a half in length. The dia- 


meter at the. baſe is ſeven inches, and the circumference 
there a foot and a half. The weight of the | is nearly 


two and twenty pounds, and it will hold in its cavity a| 


gallon and a pint of water; and would hold much mgre, 
were it not for the worm-holes near the baſe. _ 
Ide captain of an Eaſt-Indian ſhip, on ſeeing theſe horns, 


\ 


at name, in a cellar 


burn wholly away. 


aſſured Sir Hans that they belonged to a large ſpecies of bull 

ein the Eaſt, which he had ſeen, and which, by his account. 
ſeemed to be the ſame with the creature before mentioned. 
as deſcribed by the antients; though none of the modern 
naturaliſts having ſeen it, it has been left out of their ac. 
counts. Agatharcides, who lived about a hundred and twen 
four years before Chriſt, has well deſcribed this animal; and 
whatever has been occaſionally ſpoken of it by any others 
is all tranſcribed from his writings. The creature ſeems th 
be a native only of Ethiopia, ſome few parts of the Eaſt. 
Indies, and ſome inland countries in Africa, never viſited b 
our travellers. From all the accounts we have, its ſize ap- 
pears to be, at leaſt, twice that of our ordinary oxen, and 
with horns proportionably large. The pair here mentioned 
ſeem not to be the only ones pteſerved in Europe, for Geſner 
tells us of one of an enormous ſize, which is {till hung up 


in the cathedral church of Straſburg, Mem, Acad. Par, 


1727. | 
SULA, in zoology, a name given by Holter, and ſome others, 
to a bird, deſcribed as a diſtin& ſpecies of the webſooted 
water-fowl, but ſeeming to be no other than the anſer ba- 
ſanus, or ſoland gooſe. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 249. 
SULCATED leaf, among botaniſts. See Lear. 
SULMO, in ichthyology, a name given by Bellonius, and 
| ſome others, to the ſalmon, h 
SULPHUR, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtogy. Sulphurs are defined to 
be dry, ſolid, but friable foſſile bodies, melting with a ſmall 
heat, when fired in the open air, burning almoſt wholly 
away with a blue flame and noxious vapour, indued wich 
an electric power, and not diſſoluble in acids. 
Some have uſed the word /ulphur as a name for the whole 
ſeries of inflaramable bodies, but as we have a}ſo been uſed 
to diſtinguiſh thoſe of a particular kind by the ſame name, 
it ſeems much more eligible to reſtrain that name to thoſe 
bodies, and to give ſome other for the more general claſſes, 
The word ſulphur, in this acceptation, becomes the name 
of a regular genus of foſſils, of which there are four known 
ſpecies. 1. The yellow native ſulphur, which in its pureſ: 
ſtate is of a pale ſtraw colour, and as pellucid as the fineſt 
amber; but is more frequently found coarſer, and more 
opake, It is found in the gold mines of Peru, in Hungary, 
and in ſome other places. 2. The green native ſulphur, | 
This is harder than the other, and is uſually found in fall 
maſles compoſed of ſeveral cruſts. It is found, ſo far as is 
yet known, only about mount Veſuvius. 3. The grey na- 
tive ſulphur, which is common in Iceland, and many other 
places, and is the coarſeſt and worſt of all the kinds. And 
4. the moſt rare and beautiful of all the kinds, the red na- 
tive ſulphur. This is of a fine glowing red, like cinnabar, 
and very bright and tranſparent, and is found, fo far a l5 
et known, only in the gold mines of Peru. Hills Hiſt o 
Fol P. 402. =” - 
Mr. Homberg having given the original compoſition of fil 
phur, in his accurate analyſis of that mineral, Mr. Geotitoy 
attempted to bring that analyſis to the niceſt teſt, by com- 
poſing ſulphur out of ſuch ſubſtances as appeared to be ib 
conſtituent principles. | 
It appeared from Mr. Homberg's analyſis, 
in the earth for the production of ſulphur, was, that the ur 
triolic acid, and the common mineral bitumen; both which 
are always found in great abundance in all places wh 
native ſulphur is produced, being joined by a long digeſtion 
under ground, and mixt with ſome of the native alkalis0 
the earth, by an intimate union of all three together, form 
ed one mineral ſulphur. The beſt way of trying the jul 
neſs of this hypotheſis, was by attempting to make ahl 
with the ſame ſubſtances by a chemical digeſtion. r 
this view Mr. Geoffroy mixed the perfectly deflegm 5 
ſpirit of ſulphur with an equal quantity of Mr. Homber, 
balſam of fulphur, carefully prepared; after digeſting * | 
alone for ſome time, he added ſome oil of tartar by we 
alkali, and then gave the whole a new digeſtion. Aﬀert 
the whole being diſtilled by the retort with a bri red 
there came over into the receiver ſome phlegm, and 37 
oil; and when the veſſels were cooled, there was fou in 
the retort a ſaline matter, yellow in ſome parts, and 10 8 
others, and every where nellin very ſtrongly of / by 
He made a lixivium of this ſubſtance, filtered the cles 
quor, and adding diſtilled vinegar to it, the 2 n 
turbid, and ſmelt ſtrongly of ſulphur, and, in a 
tated a white powder, which was true ſulphur, an 


that what paſſed 


This was the experiment: the next was to 1 7 
other ſubſtances, of the nature of thoſe ſeparate from 
bur, would produce a true ſulphur in the ſame Fund 
or this purpoſe the ſubſtances fixed upon were oil 1 a 
for the acid, and oil of turpentine for the bitume, p ce 
quantities of theſe being mixed together, the who * 11 
very hot, and after ſtanding ſome time it became n! 
had an agreeable; ſmell, like the citron: 
longer ſtanding, became ſtronger, and leſs ag 
mixture having ſtood till it was conſiderably ick, 
added to it a quantity of oil of tartar z- the WI 
- mented together for a long time, but not Wi 
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1 diſtilled, and yielded by the retort a yellow 
tranſparent oil, of a ſtrong ſmell, and an acrid taſte, and a 
NE 8 oil, ſweet to the taſte, and ſmelling like the oil 
of wax; and after this there followed a ſubſtance, wholly 
reſembling the butter of wax. At the bottom of the retort 
there remained a ſaline matter of a very ſtrong ſulphureaus 
ſmell; reſembling alſo the ſtink of rotten eggs: this matter 
being diſſolved in water, and diſtilled vinegar poured on the 
ſolution, the whole became turbid, and, in fine, precipitat- 
ed a grey powder, which proved true ſulphur. | ; 
Thus was the proceſs of nature fairly imitated, and a mi- 
neral ſubſtance produced by a mixture of bodies not drawn 
from that mineral. The author, after this, was deſirous to 
ſhorten the operation, dried the remainder of the firſt mix- 
ture over an open fire; then putting it into a red-hot cru- 
cible it flamed, and emitted a ſmell wholly reſembling that 
of olibanum when burnt; and after that a very penetrating 
ſmell of ſulphur iſſued from it. The whole being then taken 
from the fire, part of it was yellow, and part red, but all 
had the ſmell of ſulpDhur very ſtrong. | 
The vitriolic acid is not peculiarly neceſſary in the making 
of ſulphur, for the ſpirit of alum was found to finiſh the pro- 
ceſs in the ſame manner. | 
As it appeared, that in the courſe of this proceſs there had 
been made a tartarum vitriolatum, by the mixture of the 
vil of tartar with the acid ſpirits, Mr. Geoffroy was induced 
to try whether the common tartar vitriolate would not an- 
ſwer the purpoſe, and the event proved, that this ſalt, mixt 
with any of the inflammable oils, would yieid a burning 
and true ſulphur 3 and not only this alt, but many others 
of a like kind, anſwered the ſame purpoſe. © The ſalt, pro- 
duced by mixing oil of tartar and ſpirit of ſulphur; colco- 
thar, or fixed ſalt of vitriol; Glauber's ſalt, which is a com- 
poſition of the acid of vitriol, fixed by the alkali of ſea ſalt ; 
and burnt alum, which is the vitriolic acid, mixed with a 
large portion of earth, all made genuine ſulphur, on being 
properly mixed with the inflammable oils. Another way of 
making this mineral is thus. 3 | 
Mix together one ounce of the ſalt of colcothar with two 
drachms of falt of tartar ; melt them together over a fierce 
fire, and as they begin to fuſe, throw in, at ſeveral times, 
an ounce of rectified ſpirit of wine. When the whole ceaſes 
to fume, it will yield a very penetrating ſmell of ſulphur ; 
take it from the fire, and the flame will appear bluiſh. 
When it is cold, the matter will appear yellow in ſome 
places, and red in others, as in the former proceſſes, and 
will ſmell very ſtrongly of ſulphur, or of rotten eggs. Make 
a lixivium of this matter, and pour diſtilled vinegar into it, 


and a true inflammable ſalphur will be produced, in form | 


of a precipitate, at the bottom of the veſſel. 


The ſalt of tartar, in this mixture, ſerves only to aſſiſt the 


fuſion of the colcothar, and to render the mixture of the 
ſpirit with it more exact; but it appears very wonderful, 
that fo volatile a ſulphur, as that of ſpirit of wine, ſhould be 
ble at once to unite and fix itſelf in mixture with a fixed 
ſalt in fuſion. Nor is ſpirit of wine any more eſſential in 
this ae than any peculiar acid in the former, ſince 
Petroleum, oil of amber, oil of turpentine, or any of the 
fetid oils of animals, 
r theſe ſalts. Nay, any inflammable matter mixt with 
_ ſalts, whether charcoal, common pit coal, or whatever 
Elſe of the ſame kind, will produce ſulphur in the ſame man- 
Bee though in different proportions. | 
Lerepitated ſea ſalt and fixt nitre were tried in the man- 
ner of the former ſalts, but they would not yield any ſulphur 


On a like proceſs, Theſe ſeveral experiments all join in 45 


ing the truth of Mr. Homberg's obſervation, 7 

rh BE . g's obſervation, that ſulphur is 
compoſed in the earth by a mixture of an acid ſpirit, a bitu- 
minous oil, and an alkali 


that elaborate analyſis by which he diſcovered it. 


Geoffroy, though he carried the art of making artificial 
i 0 3 theſe great lengths, is not however the A author 
Mak, Sogtel it, Mr. Boyle and Glauber both did it be- 
of oil Þ» ut on different plans; Mr. Boyle by a mixture 
den * and oil of turpentine, and Glauber by a 
3 0 F is own ſalt and. powder of charcoal; but though 

cceeded in ſome degree, neither proceſs could be com- 


— Aa fr. ert _ ſulphur be made near ſo pure. 


Stahl 5 | 
n yen producing ſulphur is very eaſy, and is thus 
the melting of f with tartar vitriolate, in. order to facilitate 
rr 95 7 that refractory ſalt, an equal quantity of pot- 
to this an eighth part of ſoft powdered char- 


cible, = ud mixture, at ſeveral times, into a red-hot cru- 
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hepar ſulphuris, 
true lac alba,, 8, When this is diſſolved in cold water, 
be fubliched iure, may be precipitated from it; and this may 
| 0 Art of * 

ue Pureſt gold, RP 
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en melted with common ſulbhur, re- 


lame as before; it lets the ſulphur burn 


a like acrid taſte : after theſe there came over a 


in the ſame manner produce ſulphur | 


ine earth; and do great honour to 


after which it became a thick ſoapy liquor. Part 


© true and perfect flower of brimftone. Cra- 
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ſulphur are things very ay; 


deceit in ſelling the one for the other. 


freely away, remaining itſelf entire, and in a maſs, Silver; 
when it begins to grow red-hot in a crucible, melts imme- 
diately on adding common ſulphur ; and when poured out, 
it proves a mals that cuts very eaſily, is very malleable, and 
is of the colour and conſiſtence of lead: this maſs, how- 
ever, being a ſecond time expoſed to a very ſtrong fire for 
a conſiderable time, is freed from its ſulphur, which becomes 
diflipated, and the ſilver germinates into a kind of woolly 
ſubſtance, if the fire be ſlackened toward the end of the ope- 
ration, | 

Tin, granulated and ſtratified with an equal, or double 
quantity of ſu/phur, deflagrates in the fire as if nitre had 
been added, and leaves the fluid, which becomes ſolid and 
conſiſtent while it is yet red in the fire; whence it 'is plain, 
that the fuſion of tin is retarded by ſulphur. The remain- 
ing regulus is very brittle under the hammer, much like a 
ſemi-metal, and is of the colour of lead; but the part of 
the tin, thus turned into ſcoriæ, looks like aſhes and duſt 
upon the ſurface, but is darker coloured, and cleaner within. 
The whole quantity of the tin will be converted into theſe 
ſcoriæ, by repeating the burning with freſh quantities of 
brimſtone. | 
Lead melted with brimſtone, after the deflagration, is re- 
duced to a maſs which is hardly fuſible by a great fire, but 
forms a friable maſs, conſiſting of very bright and glittering 
particles. 
Copper ſtratified with /u/phur melts immediately in the fire, 
and turns to a black brittle maſs. The ſame thing alſo hap- 
pens, if ſulphur be put upon copper when red-hot. Iron 


being taken red-hot out of the fire, and rubbed with ſulphur, 


melts into a ſpungy droſs; it afterwards quits this /u/phur 
with difficulty, but melts very eaſily with it. There is no 
metal, or ſemi-metal, that ſeems ſo nearly allied to iron, as 
ſulphur, or that melts ſo eaſily, and remains fo intimately 
mixed with it. Regulus of antimony being well powdered, 
and mixed with ſulphur, and ſtirred with an iron while in 
fuſion, returns into crude antimony again. The fuſion of 
crude antimony is alſo greatly promoted and aſſiſted by com- 
mon ſulphur ; but it does not mix ſo readily with the ſul- 
phur as the regulus. | | 
Biſmuth melted with common ſu/phur runs into a maſs re- 
ſembling antimony, of a faint grey colour, conſiſting of mi- 
nute I very bright needles, each cutting the others acroſs : - 
this maſs 1s extremely brittle, | | 

Zink melted with ſulphur does.not ane mix with it, but 
if it be kept a long time in a moderate fire, and ſulphur be 
many times poured over it, ſo as to cover the whole ſurface, 
and it be continually ſtirred together, it at laſt produces a 
very brittle dark- coloured ſhining ſubſtance. 


From theſe experiments with ſu/þhur on the metals it ap- 


pears, 1. that iron being very greedy of ſulphur, all the other 
metals, and ſemi-metals, may be freed from ſulphur, by add- 
ing iron to them. 2, That a very ſmall quantity of iron, 
a greater quantity of copper, and a much larger of lead, or 
tin, are neceſſary to abſorb the ſame proportion of ſulphur, 
Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 43. 1 

Dr. Liſter has given it as his opinion, that there is no ſuch 


thing as pure mineral ſulphur found native, or in its original 
ſtate, in the earth. 
a vaſt quantity of ſulphur, as indeed experience proves; and 
is of opinion, that as we by art can, by means of fire, melt 


e ſuppoſes all the pyrites to contain 


and ſeparate pure ſulphur from the pyrites, ſo nature, act- 
ing by ſubterranean fires, can do, and Wr does the 
ſame; and that the ſulphur, found pure about the burning 
mountains, and in mines, is all of this kind. He ſuppoſes, 
alſo, that thunder, lightning, and earthquakes are all owing 
to this matter; and that it is owing to the exhalations of 
the pyrites, which are in effect the pyrites itſelf. Philoſ. 
Tran. No 156. | 8 

It is evident, from numerous experiments, that vitriol and 
allied to one another. The 
vitriolate ſalt, in common falphur, differs ſcarce at all from 
common vitriol, and the acid liquors obtained from both, 
under the different names of pirit of ſulphur, and oil vi- 
triol, are the ſame, except in degree of ſtrength. | 
The effects of theſe two acids in the body, and alſo on 
metals, &c. are exactly the ſame. It is obſerved, that the 
ſulphur yields but a very ſmall quantity of this acid, in com- 
pariſon of the vitriol; but the reaſon of this is, that in the 


operation the rapid motion of the flame ſublimes the far 


2 part of the ſubſtance, unſeparated in the form of 

owers. ä 
There are ways however of remedying this, and by ſome 

ſuch means it was that the famous Drebbel obtained, at the 
rate of eight, and. ſometimes ten ounces of ſpirit, from a 
pound of ſulphur ; whereas, in the common proceſs, one 
ounce is a conſiderable quantity to obtain. Poſſibly the 
grand ſecret, Mr. Ward poſſeſſes at preſent, of making oil of 
vitriol, as he calls it, cheaper than others, may depend on 
this ſort of contrivance. e veſſels he uſes are vaſt-ſpheres 
of glaſs, of three feet in dameter, which mult ſerve as well, 
at leaſt, if not much better, than bells; and oil of ſulphur, 
and oil of vitriol, are ſo much the ſame, that there is no 
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| ropes that are indangered 


ever, the ſulphur 


SULPHUR auratum, a name given 


8 


In all the operations for the making oil of ſulpbur, the wea- | 
' ther is a material thing to be regarded; for when the ope- 


ration is performed in moiſt weather, there is always a 
greater quantity of ſpirit or oil prepared, than when in dry; 
and Drebbel acknowledged, that he could obtain one fourth 


more in theſe, than in other ſeaſons. This great chemiſt 


tells us, that he was convinced the contrivance he uſed was 
capable of very great improvements, and that he made no 
doubt of 8 it ſo far, at length, as to obtain an equal 
weight of acid fpirit to that of the ſulphur uſed in the ex- 
perunent ; the humidity of the air, at leaſt, adding as 


are ſeveral common menſtrua, by means of which ſulphur 
may be reduced into the form of a highly-rectified acid, and 
corroſive liquor; and even ſpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis, 


well rectified, being digeſted upon the flowers of brimſtone, 


and then diſtilled in aſhes, and the proceſs repeated five or 
ſix times after the laſt operation, there will remain with the 


* Bowers nearly an equal weight of an acid fpirit, in all things 
reſembling that made by the bell, the ſpirit of nitre being 


ſcarce at all changed from what it was before the operation : 


and it ſeems, from experiment, that if the proceſs were fre- 


quently reiterated, and the ſpirit of nitre changed, the whole 
may be thus tranſmuted into an acid ſpirit, abating only for 
ſome ſmall proportion of earthy, or meralline particles. Phil. 


Tranſ. No 104. | 
There is a preparation of common ſulphur, ſtrongly recom- 
mended by Mortimer for preſerving timber from being worm 


eaten, as it is very ſubject to be when felled before the 
ſap is wholly at reſt. A quantity of common yellow brim- 
tone is to be put into a common retort of glaſs, and co- 


vered three fingers deep with aqua fortis ; this is to be di- 


ſtilled off to a dryneſs, and the ſame repeated three times. 
The ſulphur then is to be taken out, and laid on a marble, 
or put into an open flat glaſs veſſel, where it will ſoon run 
into an oil by deliquium. This oil is to be rubbed on any 
curious piece of wood that is in danger of worms: it will 


deſtroy them if they have begun to breed in it, and wholly | 


prevent them if not yet begun. It alſo gives the wood an 
agreeable tinge or colour, which no art can ever rob it of 
afterwards. It is alſo a great preſervative of wood that is 


to be ſet in the earth, or under water; and may be uſed 


with ſucceſs to rub over the cables in ſhipping, or any other 
y lying much in the water. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry, Vol. 2. p. 104. | 


. . . . . 


SULPHUR, in medicine, is given in its crude ſtate with great 
ſucceſs in diſeaſes of the lungs: it ſtrengthens and cleanſes 


them, by promoting expectoration. It has always been fa- 
mous for its virtues in cutaneous diſeaſes, and in hæmor- 


rhoidal complaints. It generally proves a little looſening to 
the bowels, and increaſes the diſcharges by perfpiration : it 
even communicates its ſmell to the perſpired matter for a 


conſiderable time after taking it, and will often blacken gold 


or ſilver that is worn by people who take any conſiderable 


quantity of it. | 
The preparations of ſulphur are, I..fleres ſulphuris, flowers 


of ſulpbur. 2. Sulphur precipitatum, commonly called lac 


ſulphuris. 3. Balſamum ſulphuris. 4. Aqua ſulphurata. 


5. Spiritus ſulphuris, the oil, or ſpirit of ſulphur, 
SULPHUR of antimony. The method of Angelus Sala for pre- 


aring the ſulphur of antimony ſeems, according to Dr. 
lummer, preferable to the common mY: The curious may 
find the deſcription of Sala's in the Medic. Eff. Edinb. 
Vol. 1. Art. 6. The doctor thinks, that in the common 


preparation much of the true ſulphur is conſumed by the 


deflagration, and the precipitated powder conſiſts of many 
of the groſs earthy parts of the ſalts in antimony. How- 

75 antimony, uſed by the doctor in the pre- 
paration of his æthiops, was made in the common way. See 
PLUMMER's æthiops. 


by ſome chemiſts to a pre- 


paratlon of ſulphur and arſenic, called by others rubinus ar- 


ſenicalis, See RUBINUS, | 


"Balſam of SULPHUR. See BALSAM, Oel. 
Embryonatum SULPHUR. See EMBRYONATUM. _ 
Fixed SULPHUR. Fixed ſulphur is uſed by the enamellers, 


and is prepared in the following manner. Boil flower of 
brimſtone in common oil for an hour; take the matter off 


tte fire, and pour on it a quantity of very ftrong vinegar 
„ Meet e will. on en BO] 5 he” n 


pour off the liquors, and repeat the operation to the third 
time, and the powder then ſeparated is the fixed ſulphur.” 
Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 188. | | 


Spirit of SULPHUR. The uſual methods of preparing the 


acid ſpirit of ſulphur, or oil of ſulphur, by the bell, are fo 
tedious and, expenſive, that few are at the pains to make it. 
Both the methods, deſcribed 


macop. Royale, 'p. 883, are liable to many uncertainties and 


inconveniencies, as well as that recommended by Mr. Hom- | 


berg in the Memoirs de VAcad. des Sciences, anno 1703. 
In the Medical Eſſays of Edinburgh, Vol. 5. Art 14. we 
habe an eſſay on extracting the acid of ſulphur in an eaſy 


manner, by placing a crucible with about three ounces of 


3-4 


flower of fulphur in it under a retort, The ſulphur being | 


1 


much | 
as the quantity of the ſulphur loſt in the operation. There 


— 


SULPHUR rapax, in chemiſtry, a name given to arſenic, 


Mr. Charras in the Phar- | 


SUM. 


fired by throwing a lighted coal into it, the crucible 


| Feten raiſed till it be juſt received within an 8 


in the bottom of the bole of the retort, to which à lar 
receiver with a ſpout is adapted. When the ſulphur is _ 
ſumed, the ſame quantity of new lighted /#ulphur is to be ut 
into another crucible; and thus the proceſs may be — 1 
nued, till as much acid is obtained as is required. See the 


book loc. cit. or the Abridgment, Vol. 1. p. 16 
the details of practice. S e I. P. 100, ſeq. for 


This method is indeed an improveme 
but there are two other more elegant and eaſy ways of ex- 
tracting the acid from ſulphur. The firſt is by Stahl, who 
directs woollen cloths to be moiſtened in a ſolution. of fixed 
alkaline ſalt, and then dried. Theſe are to be ſuſpended 
over the fume of burning ſulphur, which will be imbibed 
and locked up in the falt, from whence it may be eafi 
ſeparated by the addition of oil of vitriol, and the affitanc; 
of common glaſs diſtilling veſſels. 
The ſecond is by Mr. Seehl, who pours oil of vitriol on a2 
hepar ſulphuris placed in a glaſs retort, to which he adapts 
a receiver, and by a ſmall heat draws off the acid liquor, 
dee Improvement on making Volatile Spirit of Sulphur, by 
Ephr. Rinh. Seehl, Lond. 1744. and Medic. Ef, Abridg. 
Vol. 1. p. 164. Not. | 
A pound of flowers of ſulphur may be burnt in about ſeven 
or eight hours, and will yield about ſeven drachms, or an 
ounce of pure acid. But it is obſervable, that the quantity 
of acid liquor varies greatly with the weather, being, as be- 
fore mentioned, ca more when the air is moi, 
than when it is dry. 
It is faid that ſulphur may be made by contriving a fat, oily, 
or bituminous ſubſtance, with any mineral acid alt; but, 
in reality, the difficulty of making ſulphur with every acid 
is very great, if not impoſſible. With the vitriolic acid, 
indeed, the inflammable part of bodies eafily combines into 
a true ſulphur ; but it does not appear that any way has yet 
been found, by which the marine or nitrous acid may di- 
rectly be combined into ſuch a ſubſtance, Stahl is exprefily 
of this opinion in his Opuſcul. Phyſ. Medic. 4to. See Me. 
dic. Eff. Abrig. p. 163. Not. 

Oil of SULPHUR. Some think there is an eſſential difference 
between the acid of ſulphur and its ſuccedaneum, the oil of 
vitriol ; but a late author aſſerts, notwithſtanding the expe- 
riments brought to ſupport this opinion, that if the two 
acid liquors be reduced to the ſame ſtrength, and perfect 

, freed from all heterogeneous ſubſtances, they will be per- 
fectly ſimilar, and not to be diſtinguiſhed, See Eſſay for 
WIR of the London Pharmacopceia, London, 1744 
p. 04. | | 

SULPHUR præcipitatum, a name given in the London Pharma- 

copceia to the medicine called by other authors lac ſulpm 
715, or milk of ſulphur, It is by ſome directed to be made 
with the addition of an alkaline ſalt, but according to the 
method now in uſe, is thus prepared. Boil flowers of ſul- 
pphur in water, with three times their weight of quick lime, 
till they are thoroughly diſſolved ; filtre the ſolution through 
paper, and pour on it weak ſpirit of vitriol, till a precip- 
tation is procured ; ſeparate the precipitated matter, by pour- 
ing off the water, and waſh it with freſh water, till it is be- 
come quite inſipid. Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 210. 

Purified SULPHUR, is uſed in the making of gunpowder, and 
other occaſions. The method of preparing it at the powder 

mills is this: they diſſolve the ſulphur by a very gentle heat 

and then ſkum it, and paſs it through a ftrainer. If the 
brimſtone ſhould happen to take fire in the melting, tht) 
have an iron cover that fits on cloſe to the melting ve 

and damps the flame. The brimſtone is judged to be N 

ciently refined, if it will melt without yielding any ft 

odour between two hot iron plates, and be changed into 

kind of red ſubſtance. Shaw's Lectures, p. 389. 


nt on the common one; 


from 
its carrying off a great quantity of many metals in the u, 
which it carries up with it, and ſublimes in form of flowers 

called by ſome cadmia fornacum. 

Volatile acid of SULPHUR. The volatilè acid of ſulphur, of 
cording to ſome, contains not only the oil of /u{ bur, * 
at the ſame time, the pure native gas, or higWy ww 

epirit of the ſulphur. Mr. Seehl has given us an ealy m 
thod of procuring this volatile acid of ſulphur, wh 
thinks of ſuperior virtue, both as a menſtruum and 2 rt 
dicine, to the oil of ſulphur by the bell. For this p ſ 
he gives us two proceſſes; one with an alkaline falt J” b 

mentioned above; and the other, which he 1 
means of the ſame ſalt, with the addition of quick > 

Fee Phil. Tranſ. No 472. The ſpirit, obtained thus bl 
lime, is ſtronger, more acid, and more volatiles 

ſpecifically heavier than the former. | 

The caput mortuum, remaining after diſtillation) 

an excellent tartar of vitriol, by ſolution, filtration, 

cryſtallization, Ibid. | | 

SULPHUR-water. Ste AQUA ſulphurata. 


es 
5 


tat. 


| 
| oe. ay 
SUMA, a name given by ſome of the chemical is 


1 


S105 


 FUJN 
SUMAGE, 


arriage on 
e A ann. obolum. Chart. de 


. if. 191. Terms of Law. Blount Cofvel. 
SUMEN, 1 = uſed by ſome anatomical en to ex- 


preſs the hypogaſtrium. | 


SUMMER (Cyc.)—lt is ſaid, that a froſty winter produces a 


dry ſummer 3 and a mild winter a wet ſummer. It often hap- 
pens fo, 


in fact; but why it ſhould be fo, is perhaps a 
queſtion difficult to determine. The curious may, on this 
ſubject, conſult the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 458. 
. $1 in ben che name of a bird, the ſmalleſt 
of all the duck kind, called by Geſner the anas circias. See 
icle CIRCIAS. | 

g 15 metallurgy, a round pit of ſtone lined with clay 
within, for the receiving the metal on its firſt fuſion from 
the ore. Ray's Words, p. 114. E 1662: 

SuMP, in the Engliſh ſalt works, where ſea water is boiled 
into ſalt, is uſed as the name of a ſort of pond, 
which they make at ſome ſmall diſtance from the ſaltern on 
the ſea ſhore, between full ſea and low water mark. From 
this pond they lay a pipe, through which, when the ſea is 
in, the water runs into a well adjoining to the ſaltern; and 
from this well they pump it into troughs, through which it 
is carried to their ciſterns, in order to be ready to ſupply the 


* 


See the article SALT. 2 
SUN (Cycl.)—Sun-fif, mola, in ichthyology. See Tab. of 


Fiſhes, No 27. and the article MoLa. | Rs 

One of theſe fiſhes, of five hundred weight, was taken ſome 
years ago near Plymouth, and on boiling a piece of the 
fleſh, to try how it would taſte, (as ſome authors have de- 
ſcribed it as a fine fiſh for the table) it was found, inſtead 


of a firm maſs, to be all converted, in a few minutes, into 


a perfect jelly, ſo that it could not be taken out otherwiſe 
than with a ſpoon. In colour and conſiſtence this jelly re- 
ſembled boiled ſtarch when cold, and had little or nothing 

of a fiſhy flavour, but a very agreeable taſte ; it ſtuck firmly 

to the lips, however, and to the fingers, appearing very 

. remarkably glutinous: and as the antients had no other 
gue than one made of fiſh, this jelly was tried, as to its 


_ Aicking quality, on leather, and on paper, and was found| 


to anſwer as well as common 


paſte ; but by ſome accident it 
was not tried upon wood, „ | 


It will be extremely worth while, on ſome other opportu-| 


The ſpecies of 
are theſe, 1. 
branched ſun-flor 

white ſtriated ſeeds. 


2 The ſmall-flo 
mall. flowered ſun- 11 | 7 
broad-leaved ſun-floter with long roots. 8. The talleſt 
ſtalks, 
Im l- flowered 
ba ſun 
rodeleaved very tal - N ; _ 
| let ee, with 1 eee g narrow- 
low: leav Fife. 
American 7. with alated ſtalks. 16. 


17. The ſhrubby 


Vthree. pointed leaves, op yellow flow- 


jagged. leaves. 


Annual 
8 Ae 1 


1 


J after that will e 


SUMAGIUM, or SUMMAGIUM, in our old writers, 
n horſeback. Pro uno equo portante ſum- 
Foreſt. cap. 14. 


rable hone; they 


] 


SU; P 


tober, at which time it ſhould be cut off, and hung up to 
dry in an airy place, and in a month more the feeds will be 
perfectly hardened. | | 

Several ſpecies of this plant alſo are perennial, and increaſe 
greatly by the root. Among theſe the common ſmaller- 
Howered one is a very valuable plant in gatdens, as it re- 
quires no culture, will grow in all ſoils and ſituations, and 
is a very ornamental flower, continuing in bloom from June 


to October. Miller's Gard. Di. 


Small SUN-flower. See HELIANTHEMUM. 


SUN-dew. See Ros ſolis. | 
SUN-ſcorched, a term uſed by our gardners in ſome parts of 


* 


SUPERBU 


SUPERFICIES 
10. The ae bs gt corona ſolis. 11. The 


a . 
4 5 ants themſelves are the 
this internal ſuperficits of 


England to expreſs a diſtemperature of fruit trees, owing to 
the ſun's affecting them too forcibly and too ſuddenly ; the 
conſequence of which is the loſs and withering of the fruit. 
Such trees only are ſubje& to this, as are planted in places 
ſheltered from the ſpring ſun, and only open to the ſum- - 
mer's ; and it may be always cured by proper waterings. ' 

Mr. Merret gives us an account of three cherry-trees, of 
that kind we call ay-dukes, which he cured in this manner. 
Theſe trees were planted in a very rich mould, which lay to 
a ſouth wall, ſhaded four months of the winter from the 
ſun by a high building, ſo that the ſun never came upon 
them till the latter end of March ; when being high, and 
ſhining ſomewhat fiercely upon them, from that time the 
fruit had been always uſed to wither. In a very hot ſum- 
mer, when theſe trees ſeemed going into a worſe way than 
ordinary, the roots of one of them was bared, and a hole 
being made about it, a gallon of water was, poured into it 
every morning and evening for about a fortnight before the 


cherries came to a redneſs. 


The effect of this was, that the fruit was full and good, 
while the two trees that ſtood next it had their fruit wither- 
ed and ſcorched up. One of theſe was taken into confide- 
ration more late, and being watered from time to time, 
thoſe fruits which were moſt withered on it fell off, and the 
reſt grew ripe of themſelves, and proved very good ones, 
The third tree, which was left to itſelf, produced not one 
ripe good cherry. Phil. Tranſ. No 23. HTS 


SUNCOPULLY, in natural hiſtory, a fame given by the 


people of the Eaſt-Indies to a kind of ſparry ſubſtance of 
a whitiſh colour, which they calcine, and afterwatds give in 
agues, and other intermittent caſes. 
It is erroneouſly by ſome ſuppoſed to 


| be a ſpecies of arſenic z 
for it has none of its qualities. | 5 


SUONATA, in muſic. See Sox ATA, Gel. . 1 
SUONATINA, or SoxnAaTINA, in the Italian muſic, a little, 


ſhort, ey . fanata. See SONATA, Cycl. 

S. muſculus, a name given by ſome to the elevator 
oculi, or the muſcle whoſe office is to raiſe and lift up the 
eye; that motion giving a haughty look. _ : 
The E muſculus is one of the muſcles called by Al- 
binus the guatuor recti oculi. See ATOLLENS, 


SUPERFICIAL (Cycl.)—SuPERFICIAL fourneaus in fortificati- 


on, the ſame with caiſſon, which is a wooden cheſt, or box, 
with three, four, five, or ſix bombs in it. Sometimes it 
is filled only with powder, and uſed in ſieges, by being 
buried under ground, with a train to it, to blow up any 


lodgment that the enemy may make. 


SUPERFICIALIS ſphin&er,, in anatomy, a name given by 
flowers and large ſeeds. 5: The leſſer, or female ſun-flower.| 


Riolanus, and ſome-others, to the muſcle of the anus, called 
by Winſlow and Albinus ſphincter internus ani. This au- 
thor, and ſome others, call it alſo ſphincter autaneus. 
{he N SUPERFICIES of the earth, a 
term uſed by Tull, and others, to expreſs that part of the 
earth which affords the pabulum, or what is called the 
ure , plants. . 3 
e aſture of animals; but it is from 
75 earth that vegetables firſt re- 
they after wards give to animals, 


> 
4 


ceive.the nouriſhment which 


| This inner ſuperficies. of the. earth is the eie of "the 


— 


a 
| 


within, and the ſubſtantive Tomethitig without, 


here are ſeveral diff i 
LI : SSCL AL rent ſ . f is wer | 7 : . 

we very beautiful in tags r of, this awer, all which |. carth: | 

the natural alone will 

* getables for 


Which is ure fot | 
: aboliſhed. out of the World, it is mich to be feared, that the 
people of 
of producing fruit). would 
ties for want of this, pr 


pores, cavities, and interſtices of the di 1ded parts of the 
earth; and theſe are of two kinds, natural and artificial. 


Tull is the firſt who has uſed this term, and he. ae him⸗ 
ſelf from the i 


utation” of Having uſed an abſurd phraſe, 
15 ſeem, the. adjective expreſſing ſomething 
it, by obſerv⸗ 

ing, that though the vegetable paſture is within the earth, 
allo en the outlides. of the divided parts of the 


natural and artificial paſtufe of plants, or the natural 

and attificial cavities, pores, and interſtices of the earth, 
| uffice to furniſh a country with ve- 
the maintenance of à ſew inhabitants: but if 
the artificial, that is, if agriculture, the ſole bufineſs” of 
the making. this artificial paſture fot plarits, were 


Af 


z 
at f 


as it might 


: 


all populous countfies, ; eſpecially of thoſe toward 
ers of ” frigid' zones, (for there the trees often fail 
t kind of I; s | 4 
Ph Inner” ſuptrficies of "the. 
e foil dy ok This, on 
parts of the globe were it is uſed, main ins many more 

> Ld people 


The artificial paſtute of plants is that 
— 12 which is made by dividing the 


* 


7 


- 


F 
e 


in every part to the utmoſt extent to which nature allows | 


* The internal ſuperficies of the earth, which is the paſture of 


people than the natural one; in the colder countries it man- 
tains ten times as many as the natural one, and when the 


art of agriculture is more advanced to perfection, it will 
maintain twice as many as it does at = ent; and this im- 
1 


; 1 is eaſy, and to be done by ſimple means. 


he natural paſture is not only leſs than the artificial, in an 
equal quantity of ground; but the little there is of it con- 


ſiſting alſo of the ſuperſicies of pores and cavities not hav- 
ing Sy abt with one another, they are Jeſs 
pervious to the fine roots of all vegetables, which require a 


greater force to break chu ne partitions; and by that 
At. 4 


means roots, eſpecially of plants, are excluded from 


man. f | : 
The artificial paſture, on the other hand, conſiſts in ſuper- 
Fiies of cavities that are pervious to all roots, and give them 
free paſſage throughout the whole extent of the cultivated 
place ; and conſequently, the fine horizontal roots of plants, 
which run much farther than is generally — (thoſe 
of a turnep, for inſtance, running fix feet di | 
main root every way ; ſee RooT) will find an eaſy paſſage 


them to run. 


plants, is not like the external ſurface, which is the paſture 


of animals, in that it cannot be inlarged without the addi- | 


tion of more ſurface taken from lan EY to it, by 
inlarging its bounds or limits: but the interna 


or more land, only by diviſion of the ſame earth : and this 


* artificial paſture may be increaſed in proportion to the divi- 


— 


ſion of the parts of the earth, whereof it is the 1 * 
A cube of earth of one foot Has but fix ſquare feet of ſuper- 


© fictes; but divide this cube into cubical inches, and then its 


ſuper ficies will be increaſed twelve times, that is, it will be 
ſeventy two ſuperficial feet. Divide theſe 'cubey 7 into 


ſuch others, as bear the ſame propoxtion to an inch that an 


inch does to a foot, and then the ſame quantity of earth, 
which had at firſt only fix feet ſuperficies, will have a ſuper- 


ies of eight hundred and fixty four feet of natural paſture: 


and in the ſame manner is the foil diviſible, and confſequently 


+ 


this paſture-increafable ad infinitum. | 
Poor land does not afford an internal ſuper ficies ſo well ſtock- 


- 


„ 


ed with theſe fruitful particles as rich land does, but this we 


may compenſate by dividing it more, and then hat it wants 
"= . may be made up in quantity. 1 


The common method of . ora ſoil is by dung, or by 
tillage, or by both; and none of the natural paſtu 


"Toft, or injured by the uſe of the artificial means, but, on 


SUPERFL 


nication e by them berween pore and pore. 
Horſehoei "þ uſbandry, p · 1 8. | | | 


"true diatonic interval by 2 ſemitone minor. "Thus the 


2 


In temperate ſcales theſe two */uper 


- 


SUPERFLUOUS third is greater than the third 777 by 2 ſemi- 


A 


Thus from B to D ſharp 2 properly ſpeaking; 
Haun third; but D ſharp and E being confounded, it 


of the 1 


tone minor, and will therefore be expreſſed by 2 
25, It is not in uſe. It ſeems a fourth on out Harpfichor 


fo 5 Th is irit wal is by ,= — 
. 4 N 


* 
v \ 
#4 *'k 


many of thoſe cavities ; ſo that the benefit of a great part 
& ths ure that really is there, 1s loſt to the huſband- 


ant from the 


ſuper fictes, | 
or artificial paſture of land, may be inlarged without addition, | 


re 1s ever 
the contrary, it is mended by ſuch means, a ro gy 

Tus 
8 7nterval, in muſic, is one that exceeds 2 


ſemitone minor 
ſecond; and will thereſore be 


TU 1 28 „ - E ö 
for $x 11 — 75. This laſt occurs in practice; and is one 


SUP 


SUPERGEMINANS, a name given by ſome anatomic, 
writers to the 3 "Wa | 
SUPERGENUALIS, a name given by ſome authors to the 
patella, or knee pan. See PATELLA, 
SUPERIOR (Cel. —SurERIOR anricult muſelus, in ang. 
| 2 a name given by Santorini, and by Winſlow, to one 
of the muſcles of the ear, called by Albinus and Cowper the 
attollens auriculam, and by many auricula primus, 
BurEtxIOR courts of record. See the article Counr. 
SUPERNUMERARN, in the later times of the Roms, 
| empire, ſoldiers added to the legion after it was con. 
| Pleted. They were the ſame with thoſe in former time; 
_— accenſi. Pitiſc. in voc. See Accens1, Cy, and 
uppl. | | x 
SUPERNUMERARY (Cycl.)—SUPERNUMERARY: bone, if 
, the head. Anatomiſts diſtinguiſh by this appellation ſeveral 
bony pieces found in ſome ſkulls, chiefly between the pa- 
rietal and occipital bones. They form breaks in the lam. 
doidal ſuture, and are joined by true ſutures to the bones al. 
ready mentioned. | 
Their figure, number, and ſize vary extremely; ſometimes 
they are triangular, or approaching to that form, but often:; 
they are of no determinate figure: in ſome ſubjects they in. 
croach on the occipital bone, and in others on the parict; 
bones; and ſometimes they extend themſelves every Way, 
— commonly indented, and broader on the outſide ;/ 
the ſkull than, on the inſide, in which they have no viſible 
indentations ; and ſometimes, when they are fmall on the 
outſide, are hardly at all to be ſeen within, - They have by 
ſome been termed keys, a name uſed by joiners for te 
pieces which ſerve to ſtrengthen the joints of boards; hut 
this can agree to them only in reſpect to their ſituation, nat 
in reſpect to their uſes with regard to the other bones of the 
head. Some ſuch bones have alſo been ſound in the joint, 
between the bones of the head and face; and between thoſe 
of the bones of the face with each other. Winſlow's An 
rn Bk Fea 3 1 
SUPERONERATIONE pafturz, 2 judicial writ, that hes 
againſt him who is impleaded in the county court for the 
ſurcharging, of overburthening a common with his cattl, 
in a caſe where he was 'formerly impleaded for it in the 
ſame court, and the cauſe is removed into one of the court 
at Weſtminſter. Judic. Blount,” Cowel, 5 
SUPERPARTICULAR (Gal. )—SUPtXFARTICULAR rn. 
Ptolemy, in his Harmonics, ſeems to lay a great ſtreſs on 
I, 9 ratios ©, beyond the ſuperpartient in muſc. 
| des not call the intervals which may be expreſſed by 
the former ratios, excepting 2: 3 and 3: 4, diflonants, 2 
the Pythagoreans did, but concinnous, as if they were 0 
a middle nature between conſonant and diſſonant. But al 
this doctrine of ſaper particular ratios is à precarious hypo- 


. 2 . 


— ae 


= 


ns. <, + 


meſis. The two thirds, major and minor, expreſſed by 5:4 


and 6: 5, are ſuprrparticular, and concords.” Their our, 
5:2 and 12: 5, ate ſuperparticular, and concords #s. 
w himſelf refutes the Pythagoreans for excluding tie 


| licence. F. 2K Blount, Cowotl, ' 2 
SUPER-STATUTO- & articulis cleri cap. 6. 2 vrit his 
| 2gainſ the ſheriff, or other officer, that diftrains — 
King's highway, or in the lands antiently belonging 
church. F. N. B. 273. Blum, Couel. © 5 
SUPER-STATUTO facto oy Seneſchal' & -marſhal te roy E. 
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sur MATOR longus, A long flat muſcle, lying on the external 


of the os humeri, and on the convex ſide of the 
22 one end to the other. 1 

It is fixed by fleſhy fibres to the external intermuſcular li- 

ment, and to the criſta of the external condyle of the os 

4 tor five or ſix fingers breadth above the condyle, 

between the brachiæus, and anconæus externus; from 

' thence it runs along the whole convex fide of the radius, 


e inſerted by a flat narrow tendon, a little above the 
2 in the angle between the concave and flat 
les of the extremity of this bone. J/inſlow's Anatomy, 


180. | a 
To ſupple a horſe, in the manege, is to make him 
. a and ſides, and to render all the 
tts of his body more pliable, | 
eUPPOPLITA, S, in anatomy, a name given by Spigelius, 
and ſome others, to the muſcle more generally known by 
the name of the poplitæus. See PopLIT aus, 

SUPPRESSION (Cycl.)—SUPPRESSION of urine, There are 
commemorated, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, three 
caſes of an actual and total ſuppreſſion of wrine, ſuppoſed to 

oceed from a ſtone lodged in the neck of the bladder 
Fat in all which, on introducing the catheter, it was found 
that there was no ſtone there, nor any urine in the bladder, 
In all theſe caſes the ſame remedy was uſed ; that is, a great 
quantity of acids diluted largely with water, and in conſe- 
quence of this the urinary ſecretion was immediately reſtor- 
ed, and the patient ſoon voided it jn a proper manner, and 
was reſtored to health without any further uſe of medicines, 
Philoſ. Tranſ. No 253. : | 
A ſuppreſſion of urine ſometimes happens to women with 
child, by the womb falling down, and Fore on the ure- 
thra, See Act. Acad. Nat. Curioſ. Not. 4. Obſ. 113. 

SUPPRESSIONIS ignis, a fire of ſuppreſſion, a term uſed in 
chemiſtry to expreſs ſuch an application of fire to any ſub- 

ject, that it ſhall at once act upon it above and below in 
the ſame manner. The uſual way of giving this heat, is 
by covering the veſſel, in which the ingredients are put, 

With ſand, and then laying hot coals upon that, ſo that they 
may heat through the * downwards. 

SUPPURATION (Cycl.)— When in tumors and phlegmons 
nature ſhews a tendency to ſuppuration, or ripening, all the 
reſolving, or diſperſing medicines muſt be laid aſide, and 
great care muſt be taken to forward the maturity of the 

inflammation, that is, to convert the ſtagnating blood into 
laudable matter; then to give a diſcharge, or vent, to this 

; ated matter, afterwards to cleanſe the part, and fi- 
nally to incarn, and heal it. 1 21 


be firſt of theſe intentions, the ripening the ſwelling, is 
to be promoted by ſuch of the emollient medicines as ob- 
ſttruct the pores of the ſkin, as fats, oils, and glutinous me- 


dicines ; as alſo the ſharp, pungent, and, in ſome degree 
cauftic medicines, which ov" be uſed in form of cata- 
plaſms, or plaſters. Of the firft kind are mallows, marſh- 


mallous, figs, linſeed, honey, crumb of bread, the various | 


animal fats, and the oils of lilljes, chamæmile, &c. and of 
the latter, or the ſharp and pungent ripeners, ate garlic, 
onions, ſaffron, turpentine, and man the guns, as 
_—_ and ammoniacum; and laftly, ſour leveh of 
Medicines ed of theſe are to be applied hot to 
he part, and the application frequently repeated, till the 
matter within is found to be ſufficiently * by the 
| ſoftneſs and whiteneſs of the tumor. But when the abſceſs 
7 0 ſmall, it is more convenient, and ſufficient, to apply ſome 
f the ripening plaſters, as diachylon, with the gums, or the 
like, till the ſuppuration is perſected. | 
2 aro later | remedies wholly to be neglected in caſes of 
Is Kind, —_—_ where the tumors are large, or of con- 
5" In theſe caſes, when the blood moves too flowly, 
2 may be 1 pulſe, the patient muſt be al- 
=. muſt take ſuch medicines as are 
3 flimulating ; by means of which, and by the in- 
zue motion of the blood, the inſpiflated particles con- 
— ſmaller veſſels will be the more eafily con- 


| vhs bock are very proper for this purpoſe, as alſo the 
uſe of wine or ale, in moderation; 26d Vaal treacle, di- 


aſcordiom, and the confeftion of alkermes, are de 
medicines. ECON mes, are to be the 
rr three 8 day, and medicated 
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tuated on the back part of the tibs, near the vertebtæ, com- 
monly called levatores coftarum. | 
Each of theſe is fixed by one tendinous extremity in the 
tranſverſe apophyſis, which lies above the articulation of 
each rib, and to the neighbouring ligament; the firſt be- 
ing inſerted in the tranſverſe apophyſis of the laſt vertebra 
of the neck, and the laſt in that of the eleventh vertebra 
of the back. From thence the fleſhy fibres run down ob- 
2 increaſing in breadth as they deſcend, and are in- 
ſerted in the back part of the outſide of the following rib : 
ſome of the fibres often paſs beyond that rib, and are fixed in 
one or mote of the ribs below it by ſeveral digitations, 
which lie at a greater diſtance from the vertebrar, in pro- 
portion as they run lower. In the inferior tibs theſe digita« 
tions are more conſiderable than in the ſuperior. Winſou's 
Anatomy, p. 232. 
SUPRACOSTALES longi, in anatomy, a name given by Ver- 
heyen to thoſe muſcles of the loins, which Albinus * de- 
ſcribed under the names of the levatores longi caſiurum. See 
the article LeEvAToREs. 
SUPRASPINATUS, in anatomy, is a thick narrow muſcle, in 


ſome meaſure penniform, filling all the ſupra-ſpinal cavity 
of the ſca ula, | 

It is fixed to all the poſterior half of the ſupra- ſpinal foſſa, 
and ſometimes its inſertion reaches near 4 neck of the 
bone, Then the fibres leave the ſurface of the bone, and 
being, as it were, ſupported by the fat, of cellulous ſub- 
ſtance, paſs between the acromium, and neck of the ſca- 
pula, under the arch formed by the acromium and extre- 
mity of the clavicle, and under the ligament between the 
acromium and apophyſis coracoides; being afterwards in- 
ſerted in the ſuperior ſurface of the great tuberoſity of the 
head of the os humeri, very near the bony channel. This 
muſcle is covered by the trapezius. 2 Anatomy, 


p. 184. 
SUPREME bear, a name given by the gardners to a ſmall 

pear, called alſo by ſome the Iittle muſt prar. Tt is of a 
roundiſh ſhape, and is uſually produced in cluſters. The 
ſtalk is ſhort, and when it is ripe, the ſkin is yellow. The 
juice is ſomewhat muſky, If it be not ſuffered to hang 
till too ripe, it is an excellent pear. It ripens in the be- 
inning of July, and continues good but a few days, The 
rench call it /s petit muſcat. Miller's Gard, Did, 
SURA, (Cyc/.) the name of a drink uſed in the Eaſt-Indies, 

and made of the juice that flows from the cocoa-tree, Boyle's 
Works Abr. p. 51. | | 
This juice being evaporated, and 2 to the ſun, forms 
SUR CUT ir vita, in law, a writ that lies for the heir of a 
woman, whoſe huſbarid aliened her land in fee, and ſhe 
neglected to bring the writ cui in vita for tecovery thereof, 
her heir may bring this wtit * the tenant aſter het de- 
ceaſe, F. N. B. 193. Terms of Law. Blount, Cowel. | 
SURCULUS, in the anatomy of platits, a word uſed to ex- 


eſs that part of the btanching of the tibs of à leaf which 
is of a middle kind, between the great middle rib and the 
ſmalleſt reticular ramifications. The middle tib is, by the 


writers on theſe ſubjects, called IJ a | 
The firft diviſions, that go off laterally from theſe, are 
called rami, or branches; the next diviſion of theſe, into 
more minute ones, are called ſurali; and the final divati- 
cations of theſe into the reticular work, that ſpreads itſelf 
over the whole leaf, are called capillanimta, ; 
Many, however, confound theſe two laft diviſions, and call 
all beyond the ſecond diviſion, or lateral branches of the 
middle rib, by this name of ſurcull. Act. Erudit. 1722. 
SURD (Gpel. Simple ſur 4h are commenſurate in power, and 
SURD (Cy. imple /urds are commenſutable in power, aric 
by being multiplied into thernſelyes give, at ng, e 
quantities, But compound ſurds 12 iplied into themſalyes, 
commonly give irrational products. Vet in this caſe, when 


EF F 


compound furd is propoſed, there is another < | 
Teh, which multiplied into it, gives a rational product. 


32 | 
Thus if -l were propoſed, multiplying it by 4/ af + 
gab vb, the product will be . OC 
inveſtigation of that ſurd, which multiplied into the 
propoſed ſurd, os HO 2 is made caly by 
three theorems, delivered by Mr. Maclaurin, in his Algebra, 
, 10g, ſeq. to which we refer the curious, „. 
This ion is of uſe in reducing ſurd exprefiicns to 


—— 


E fimple forms. Thus 4 
by aviother, a8 4 by vs 


* 


To do tis generally, os Mac Leavin, 
L 


Nb, eit. p. wo 
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When the ſquare root of a hed is required, it may be 


found, nearly, by extracting the root of a rational quantity 
that approximates to its value. Thus, to find the ſquare 


root of 3 + 24/2, firſt calculate / 2 = 1,41421. 


Hence, 3+ 2 4/ 2 = 5,82842; the root of which is found 


to be nearly 2,41421. 
In like manner we may proceed with any other propoſed 
root. And if the index of the root, propoſed to be ex- 


tracted, be great, a table of logarithms may be uſed. 


Thus v/ 5 + 4/ 17 may be moſt conveniently found by 


8 eee 
ake the logarithm of 17, divide it by 13 ; find the num- 
ber correſponding to the quotient; add this number to 5; 


find the logarithm of the ſum, and divide it by 7, and the 


number correſponding to this quotient will be nearly equal 
hs EMS eee | 

ys +17: 3 

But it is ſometimes requiſite to expreſs the roots of ſurds 
exactly by other ſurds. Thus, in the firſt example, the 


ſquare root of 3+24/2 is 14 9: for 1 ＋ 7 
1i+/2=1i+H24/2+2=3+2y 2 


For the method of performing this, the curious ma con- 
ſult Mr. Mac Laurin's Algebra, p. 115, ſeq. where allo rules 


for trinomials, &c. may be found. 
For extracting the hig 


members being ſquared are commenſurable numbers, we 
have a rule in Sir Iſaac Newton's Arithmetica Univerſalis, 


59, but without demonſtration. This is ſupplied by Mr. 


ac Laurin, in his Algebra, p. 120, ſeq. as alſo by 
's Graveſande, in his Matheſeos Univerſalis Element. p. 211, 
ſeq, 855 SE 
be fometimes happens, in the reſolution of cubic equations, 
that binomials of this form a + b / — 9 occur, the cube 
roots of which muſt be found. To theſe Sir Ifaac's rule 
cannot always be applied, becauſe of the imaginary, or 


F impoſſible factor / —9g; yet, if the root be expreſſible in 


rational numbers, the rule will often lead to it in a ſhort 
way, not merely tentative, the trials being confined to 
known limits. See Mac Laur. loc. cit. p. 127, ſeq. 


_ It may be farther obſerved, that ſuch roots, whether ex- 


eſſible in rational numbers, or not, may be found by 


go evolving the binomial a + b / — 9. by the Newtonian 
theorem, and ſumming up the alternate terms. Mac Laur, 


loc. cit. p. 130. 


Thoſe who are deſirous of a general and elegant ſolution 
of the problem, to extract any root of an impoſſible binomial 


23 b, or of a poſſible binomial a + /, may have 


- 


and to the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
— Martyn's Abridgment, Vol. 8. p. 1, ſeq. 


recourſe to Mr. De Moivre's Letter to Dr. Saunderſon, in- 
ſerted by way of Appendix to his Algebra, p. 744, ſeq. 
* 451, or to Dr. 


SURFACE (CyclL.)—A ſurface is not a body of the leaſt ſen- 


conſidered as the leaſt ſenſi 


ſible magnitude, as ſome have imagined, but it is the ter- 
mination, or boundary of a body; neither is a line to be 


,, conſidered as a ſurface of the leaſt ſenſible breadth, but as a 


2 


termination, or limit of a N nor is a point to be 
le line, but as the termination 
of a line; and in this ſenſe it is plain that a point cannot 


be conceived to have parts, or magnitude. See MAGn1- 


© TVUDE. See alſo Mac Laurin's Fluxions, Vol. 1. p. 245. 


« 
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in many things, reſembling the mullus barbatus, but differ- 
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| twelve or fourteen inches in length, Its fins alt 
lowiſh, and have a light bluſh of red mixed with that co- 


wn 


ſeas, eſpecially on the coaſt of Cornwall, and is every 
Where eſteemed a very delicate fiſn. Ray's Ichthyography, 
N ed 2 YE! | | 

8⁰ 


SURVEYING (Ge 
Y L)--A. 
an off-ſet na equal in 1 


and Mr. John Bernoulli's Letter to Monſieur Crouzas, con- 
cerning his Comment on the Analyſe des Infiniment petits. 
80 Bernoul. Oper. Vol. 4. p. 160, ſeq. | 


RF of the ſea, the great breakings, or rolling, of the ſea 
againſt ſome ſhores ; making it dangerous to land in ſuch 


4 


SURMULLET, in zoology, a name uſed; both by the French 
U 


+, 


and Engliſh, for the mullus major, à fiſh of the cuculus kind, 
4 ing from it in that it is twice as big, being often caught of 
| alſo are, yel- 


Jour. Its ſcales ate large and broad, and thick, and are more 
firmly joined to the-fleſh.' It has alſo three or four ſtrait 
ellow lines, running parallel with one another down its 
ides. It is caught in the Mediterranean, and in the Britiſh 


' 


00 in zoology, à name given by ſome to a fiſh of the 
cuculus kind, much reſembling the mackrel in taſte and in 
ſhape, and more uſually known by the name of the trachurus. 


 Wilkughbys' Hiſt. Piſc. p. 290. See TRacuurvs. © 
SURR 2 n 


| ORIUM, the name of 2 chi 

mentioned by Ambroſe Pare,' and intended to keep the arm 
ation when required. 8 

ought to be provided with 


and divided into ten 


arrows. at 
When the chain is ſtretchedin the line, _, 
the near end touches the place from which you meaſure, 


er roots of a binomial, whoſe two 


SUSCEPTOR,, amon m⸗ , 
decuriones 0, collect the debts belonging to. be 


SUS 


the leader ticks one of the ten arrows in the ground at 
the far end of the chain. Then the leader leaving the ar. 
row, proceeds with the chain another length; ang the 
chain being ſtretched in the line, ſo that the near end touches 
the firſt arrow, the leader ſticks down another arrow at his 
end of the chain. The line is preſerved ſtrait, if the ar- 
rows be always ſet ſo, as to be in a right line with the 
| = you. meaſure from, and that to which you are goin 
n this manner they proceed till the leader have no more 
arrows. At the eleventh chain the arrows are to be carried 
to him again, and he is to ſtick one of them in the ground 
at the end of the chain: and the ſame is to be done at the | 
21, 31, 41, &c. chains, if there are ſo many in the right 
line to be meaſured. In this manner an error can hardly be 
committed in numbring the chains, unleſs of ten chains at 
once ©,—[? See CHAIN. Treat. Pract. Geom, p. 72 
73.—See farther under FieLD-book, Orr-szrr, Srafr. 
and THEODOLITE, : 
If the lands to be plotted are hilly, and not in any one 
plane, the lines meaſured cannot be truly laid down on pa. 
per, without being reduced to one plane, which muſt be 
the horizontal, becauſe angles are taken in that plane, 
In viewing objects, if they have much altitude or depreſſion, 
either write Bos the degree and decimal, ſhewn on the 
double ſextant, or the links ſhewn on the back ſide, which 
laſt ſubtracted from every chain in the ſtation line, leaves 
the length in the horizontal plane; but if the degree is taken, 
the following table will ſhew the quantity. 


A TaBLE 1 the links to be ſubtracted out of every chain in 


pet henuſal lines of Fa degrees altitude, or depreſſun, 
for reducing them to horizontal. | 


degrees. links. degrees.. links degrees. links. 
4-05 „ 23-074: 8 
5-73 2 16.26 4 24-495 9 
7.02 2 „%% 1... 268-29 
8.11 I 19.9 6 27-13 11 | 
11.48 . 28.30 12 


Let the firſt ſtation line really meaſure 1107 links, and the 
angle of altitude, or depreſſion, be 1993“; looking in the 
table, I find 19? 95 is 6 links; now 6 times 11 is 66, which 
ſubtracted from 1107 leaves 1041, the true length to be 
laid down. 8 Tt 
It is uſeful in ſurveying to take the angles which the bound- 
ing lines form with the magnetic needle, in order to check 
the angles of the figure, and to; plot them conveniently 2 
terwards. 8 8 5 | 
Large maps, repreſenting conſiderable extents of ground, 
are ſubject to a good many inconveniencies, eſpecially it 
carried into the fields, to be compared with them; ſuch 
maps become very troubleſome in the wind, and it is dit- 
cult to find out the part you want. To remedy this, 3 
8 and ſmall map of the manor, or county, &c. ſhoul 
e firſt made on one ſheet of paper, the ſeveral parts may be 
ſet off on other ſeparate ſheets, and the general map being 
divided into as many ſquares. as there are of theſe particuia 
ſheets, the relation of the whole to the ſeveral parts is calil 
| ſeen; and all theſe maps may then be bound up in a bool. 
See Mr. Baigbton's Deſcription and Uſe.of his New Plotting 
Table, in Phil. Tranſ. N? 461. ſect. 1. | 
SURVEYING-/cale, the ſame with reducing-ſcale: 


SURVEYOR (Cycl.)—Surveyor of the king's Exchange, 


antient officer, mentioned in the Statute 9 Hen. V. Stat. 2. 
cap. 4. But what his office was is uncertain. Cæuel. 
SUS, the hog, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, 2 diftic 

enus of animals, the characters of which are; that be 
' LE uſually ten paps, ſituated, along their belly; their dent 
inciſores are four each way; and in the males, the ca 
or dog- teeth, are extremely long, Of this, genus = 
hog kind, the Mexican , muſk-boar, and the baby” 

| Linn@i Syſtem. Nat. p. 14. 44 
Sus piſcis, in ichthyology, à name given by Ovid, and 

other of the antient writers, to the fiſh called alſo & 
mus, and by the later writers capriſcus. See the article C 
rb N 610 Ar i as 
Sus agre/tis, the wild baar. This creature differs from it 
common domeſtic hog, in that the grown animal is not he 
3 * in ＋ differen individuals 25 me 34 "ck 

cies, but is always of a ruſty. iron grey. nout l 

longer alfo ig that of the —— his cars ſhore! Lo 
rounder; and both theſe, and his tail and feet, ale ns of 
black. It differs alſo, in that it is covered with Tun ſen 
hairs, the one kind long, the other ſhort: theſe . |, 
the creatuys do the fame, purpoſes, as the downy fur 
| the bever agd otter have oder their long hai u 

common wild in 18 and its fleſh frequently broug 


market. Ray's 8 n. P. 6. 2 bo the 
— —— a: citizen choſen 1 


Pitiſc. in voc. ene 
erm uſed; by eccleſiaſtical ue 


SUSCEPTOR. is alſo at ie 
ſhonſar, See Srox SOR, Cyc. Svsctr rel 
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S UNT 


gvsczrron eurarius, in middle age writers. See the article 


URARIA. 


"A | | | * wa | 
IU in anatom a muſcle of the eye. It is 
W 2 ſ * as go much with their 


o called, from its uſe in ſuc 


head hanging down. Veſalius has deſcri 


commonly 


with; though it is not of the ſame ſtructure in all. Dr. 
Porterfield, in Med. Ef, Edinb. Vol. 3. Art. 12. £4 
The doctor thinks, that the uſe. of this muſcle is not only | 


muſcles in moving the eye, according as its different fibres 


of marble found in the county, the name of which it bears, 
and formerly much uſed in the pillars of churches, and 
other buildings, but now leſs regarded. The ground of this 

_ marble is grey, with a faint caſt of green, and it is very 
thick ſet in all parts with ſhells; theſe are chiefly of the 

' turbinated kind, and they are generally filled with a white 

| ſpar, which adds very greatly to the beauty of the ſtone,” 

Ie is plain, from conſidering the whole maſs of this marble, 
that this ſpar was received into the ſhells before they were 
depoſited in the marble. This is about the hardneſs of the 
common white Genoeſe marble, if any thing, fomewhat 
more hard. The lender round ſcapi of the pillars in Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey, and in many other. of our old Gothic build- 
ings, are made of this kind of marble. Some people have 
thought that the ſcapi of pillars of this kind, which occur in 
moſt of our Gothic buildings, are artificial, and that they 
are a kind of. fuſile marble caſt in cylindric moulds, But 
any one who will compare the marble, of which thoſe pil- 
lars are made, with its ſhells, and the ſpar they are filled 

with, with the marble of the-Sufſ/ex quarries, will find both 
- oy the ſame in every particular, Moodtuard's Cat. of 
Fol. p. 20. : . | 

SUTORIUS, in anatomy, a name given by Riolanus to a 
muſcle of the leg, called by Cowper, Albinus, and others, 
the ſartorius. The French authors call it the couturier ; 

Veſalius, and others of the more early anatomical writers, 

have called it the primus tibiam moventium. N 

SUTURE (O) —All wounds are not to be united by che 
needle, but thoſe only that are oblique, tranſverſe, or an- 
gular, and at the fame time very large and deep; or in 
Caſes where a part is very nearly cut off; or if a wound is 
ſo circumſtanced, that it cannot be kept in a proper ſitu- 
ation by plaſters and bandages. Wounds that are to be 
ſtitched, ſhould be in their recent ſtate, and muſt be firſt well 

. Cleanſed from extravaſated blood, and all extraneous bodies; 
there ſhould alſo be no loſs of ſubſtance, except in thoſe 
| fleſby parts that are eaſily elongated; and no contuſion, nor 
any ſign of inflammation. e 

Dry Su rung. This is to be uſed in light wounds, and 

eſpecially when they happen in the face; and indeed, 

wherever it may appear of force enough to keep the lips of 
the wound together; and as it gives no freſh pain, and oc- 
caſions no ſcar, it is much fitter for wounds of the face than 
the needle, The plaſters, which are to form the dry ſuture 
ſhould be of a ſufficient len 
which they are to be applied, ſo as to ſurround the greateſt 

Part of it, but not the whole, leſt they ſhould retard the cir- 

culation of the blood, and bring on tumors, and miſchiefs 

of that kind: t + 2 ors, and miſchie 

l hey muſt alſo be ſuch as will ſtick very faſt, 

teſt for this purpoſe. 

—— de well cleanſed, ſome vulnerary balſam of the 

22 

to the ſize of the part R plaſter is to be laid, adapted 

1 —— wo or more of theſe may be ap- 
= they wy rp Arg 3 

of proper bolſters and bandages; --- a arte 15. 


e | A 
milde, Co mo one, two, or more openings in the 


eft between in the former n - whether! the I 
- * wound are proper eee 3 


apply proper — to the part, without removing | 


— —— Theſe plaſters are 


it as belonging | 
to man, in whom it is never found. Fiſhes and fowls are | 
without it, as well as man; but oxen, and, ſo 
far as has been obſerved, all quadrupeds, are provided there- | 


0 


e LY Bloody SUTURE, 
ſpend the eye, and preſerve the optic nerve from being 
22 Ch principally to aſſiſt the ſtreight 


act. | | . . 
SUSSEX marble, a name given by many to a peculiar ſpecies 


- tween t 


„and ſhaped like the part to 


2 


SUT - 


large ſquate one, and the whole kept on | a roper ban 
dage. The day following the wound is Ck — exa- 
mined, and if the tapes are looſened, they muſt be drawn 


tighter again; but if they are not looſened, let them remain 


untouched, and only moiſten the parts with a few drops of 
balſam, and cover them up again with the compreſles and 
as before. Some, inſtead of the tape, uſe claſps 
of braſs, or ſteel; but this method is much leſs convenient 
than the former, and therefore is little uſed. Heiſter's Sur- 
gery, p. 37. | 
UTURE, In large wounds, eſpecially tranſverſe ones, 
as their lips cannot be kept in their ſituation by means of 
the dry ſuture, which is frequently the caſe in wounds of 
the thigh, or in the abdomen, nates, or armsz or when 
pieces hang from the wounded part, as often happens in 
wounds o the forehead, cheeks, noſe, or ears; or when 
wounds are large, and made in an angular, or cruciform 
manner, the needle muſt be uſed to bring their lips together; 
and this is called the bloody, or the true ſuture, This ope+ 
ration is alſo diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, the ſimple, and 
compound, 15 
The ſimple ſuture is that which is performed only by the 
aſſiſtance of the needle and thread: to this claſs 9 the 


interrupted ſuture, the glover's ſuture, and the twiſted u- 


ture ; the laſt of theſe is ſeldom uſed but in caſes of the hare- 
lip, and the ſecond only in wounds of the inteſtines ; but 


the firſt is in common uſe for all wounds which require the 
true, or bloody ſuture. ' 5 


The beſt method of making the common, or interrupted 


ſuture, is this. Take a double thread, well waxed, paſs it 
through a ſtrong crooked needle; when the lips of the 
wound are brought together, and held firmly in their proper 
ſituation by an aſſiſtant, with one ſtroke pierce through 
them both, paſſing the needle through the lower lip from 
without inwards almoſt to the bottom, and ſo on from 
within outwards, obſerving to make the punctures at a 
finger's breadth diſtance from the wound, which in this caſe 
we will Tuppoſe to be in length two fingers, varying this 
diſtance according to the ſize of the wound. After taking 
off the needle, tie the ends of the thread firſt in a ſingle 
knot, and then in a flip knot, covering all with the ſame 
dreſſings, as are uſed in the dry ſuture, 
be ſo large, that one ſtitch will not be ſufficient, then two 
or more are to be made, according to the length of it, at 
about a finger's breadth diſtance one from the other. 70 
prevent the knots from bringing on any miſchief, lay a ſmall 
linnen compreſs over the ſingle knot, and make the ſlip knot 
over that; which, if any pain or inflammation ſhould ſuc- 
ceed, may be afterwards eaſily looſened at pleaſure, 
This is the method to be obſerved in ftrait, oblique, or 
tranſverſe wounds; but where there are angles, as in a tri- 
angular wound, you are to proceed in the ſame manner, 


but obſerve to let the ſuture begin at the angle, and the 


other ſtitches be taken about the middle, both ways; but 
if the wound be quadrangular, or have two angles, like the 
Greek letter n, which ſometimes happens in the face, then 
the ſutures muſt be made in both the angles; and when the 
wound is ſo large, that theſe are not ſufficient, then as many 
more, as are neceſſary, muſt be made in the midway be- 

When you meet with a eruciform wound, 
and the lips of it cannot be kept together by the uſe of 
plaſters, the bloody ſuture muſt be made, by paſſing the 
needle through the lips, near the end of each extremity of 


the wound; and when the ſtitches are all thus made, the 
. threads muſt be tied as in the other caſes. Flciſter's Sur- 
if good, or the common ſticking plaſter, are | gery, p- 38. C . 1 10 615 . 
The hamorrhage being well ſtopt, | Compound'SUTURE. Some of the ſurgeons among the anticnts 


uſod a compound ſuture for large wounds, inftead of the in- 


terrupted ſuturs, now generally practiſed: they preferred 


this method, becauſe it prevented the lips of the wound 


from being lacerated, which ſometimes happened when the 
other wean Hr 


was uſed,” and not only prevented the wound 
from uniting, but frequently brought on other grievous diſe 
| his 'rmethod: as of late years been re- 


jected, and particularly by Dionis, in his Surgery, yet many 


| ſtill prefer it in ſeveral caſes, to the common interrupted 
ſulurs :: but inſtead of the pieces of wood uſed by the anti- 


ente, thoſe; who now pructiſe it, uſe pieces of plaſter rolled 
up in a ical form, of the length of the wound, and 
of about the ſiae of a gooſe- quill, from whence it is called 


by ſome the quilled ſuture. This method prevents tumors, 
pain and i ions, which might be brought-on by the - 
| hardneſs and preſſure of wood. | ; 1 


The needle thus fitted being paſſed thro' 
wound, in the ſame manner as in the other 
true ſuture, and afierwards'a ſecond, and 
the ſame manner, = roll of plaſter is to 

| of the thread, which are 


But if the wound 
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drought IT: 
roll, firſt in a ſingle, and then in a ſlip knot, If there are | 
three of theſe threads, you are to tie the middle one firſt, 
and afterwards the reſt in the ſame manner. On the firſt 
days after the operation of the ſuture is performed, in what- | 
ever method that be done, the bandage and. compreſs are to 


- if every thing now looks. well, and there is little or no | 
pain, or inflammation, the futures are to be left alone for | 


* 2 2 ar ep. en e r " 


de cut, and the wound treated as if there were a loſs of | 


$UV 


SWALLOW- b. See HixuNDO piſcis. - IE 
SwALLOW-fly, in natural hiſtory, the name of the chelidoni- | 
us, a fly very remarkable for its ſwift and long flight. See | 


= 
- | | 


SW A 


r, theſe ends are to be. gently tied over the | 


de gently, removed, and the ſtate of the wound examined: 


ſix or ſeven days, or longer, and the wound dreſſed till there 
appears a ſtrict union in the lips. If, in any of theſe exa- 
minations, the ſtitches of ti ſature are ſeen to be too looſe, | 
they muſt be tightened, if too tight, looſened: When the 
; lips of the wound appear to be inlarged, or bruiſed, they | 
muſt be dreſſed with a digeſtive gintment, the continuance | 
of which uſually ſoon takes off thoſe ſymptoms; but if the 
wound be attended with great inflammation and a fever, the | 
| Ritches muſt, be looſened, and the patient blooded, and kept 
on a thin diet: if this method remove the ſymptoms, the 
ſtitches muſt be [tighted again, and the wound dreſſed and 

managed as before; but if this method proves fruitleſs, and | 
the ſymptoms continue and increaſe, the ſtitches muſt then | 


——Uäͥ̈ẅ OO 


„ 54 bene ⅛˙du al Homies: 
If the wound heals by the aſſiſtance of the ſuture, the threads 


ol it are to be cut with ſciſſors, near the knots, and the | - 
lower lip of the wound to be ſuſpended with one hand, while | 


the threads are gently drawn out with the other. The 
punctures that are le from them will eaſily heal, by in- 
jecting the arquebuſade water, or ſpirit of wine, or lime- | 
water, and laying on compreſſes dipt in the | ſame liquors. 
en,, 1 07d bro bow 
ENA One in natural hiſtory, a name given by 
the people of the Eaſt - Indies to a kind of foſſile, Which they 
eſteem greatly. for certain imaginary virtues. It is a kind | 
- of fine and ęloſſy foliaceous tale. Their manner of pre- 
- paring it is this: they beat it to pieces in a mortar, and 
then boil, or rather fry it a long time in butter, and after 
wards ſtraining off the butter, they eat it to er | 
SWALLOW, in ornithology, See HiRUNDO. . | 


i x 


| 


CnEzLIDoNius and the next article. 


SwWALLOW- tone, chelidontus 42 in natural hiſtory, the name 
many other authors affirm to 


of a ſtone which Pliny, and i 
be found in the ſtomachs of young ſiballotꝛus. It is always 


. blackiſh colour: this, and the figures given of it, plainly | 


ſhew that it is either a ſmall ſpecies-of the lycodontes, or 


bufonitæ, or elſe a detached piece of ane of the compound 


Theſe are the bony palates of certain ſpecies of fiſh, and 
are compoſed of ſeveral parts, the middle ones longiſh, and 
reſembling the pods of a lupine, and thoſe toward the edges 
.roundiſh and ſmall, convex on the outſide, and | concave 
. within, but more hollowed, and conſequently, thinner than the 


—— 


lycodontes, to which otherwiſe they are very like in ſhape. | | 


The whole palates, or the long parts, when looſe, are called 
filiquaſtra by authors; but the round pieces have been uſu- 
ally confounded with the bufonitæ, and miſtaken for them, | 


whenever they have been found looſe. - Theſe, as they are | 


thinner and hollower than the lycodontes, agree better than 
any ſpecies of thoſe bodies with the figures and deſcriptions 
of the chelidonii in the more accurate. writers, who make | 
them ſmall, thin, and tender; but the generality confound 
theſe fragments of palates, as well under the name of che- 
lidanii, as of the bufonitæ, never gueſſing at their true ori- 
gin. They are rarely larger than 3 eighth of an inch in 
diameter. The common report is, that when two of theſe 
ones are found in the ſtomach of one fwallow, the one is 


more yellow, the other more red; but that when there is | 

not appear that the female bee chooſes the place for them 

; but they all ſeem to be aſſiſtant in it; and as ſoon # 
ſuch ſtones in them; and indeed it is: no wonder, ſince oy | 


only one, it poſſeſſes the virtues of both. De Boot tells us, 
that he cut up ſeveral young ſwallnys, but never found any 


are not to be looked for there, but in the jaws of the wolt- 
fiſh, or in the palates of ſome of the leſs known kinds. 


SwALLOW-wert. See the articles ASCLEPLUS and VIx c- 


rToxicu 


| d $b43 6 413 1 ern mo! | + 
Difficulty of SWALLOWING, in infants... See the article | 


NFANT. | 


By the law of England, to take fans eggs is penal; in the 
ſame manner as taking hawk's eggs; that is, by fine and im- 
priſonment. | See; H.,] .. 0 2; 4 

. Swan-ell.' See the article C Io WW. 
WAND T. in agriculture, à term uſed by the farmers for a 
© foil well covered with graſa. Piet Oxfordſh. p. 247. 
SWARM. Tbe ſignal of the going out of a figarm from 
a hive. is ſometimes only a humming. noiſe made by one 


female bee, calling together the ſiburm that is to fol 
out, and animating them with a ſort of martial 
che great adventure they are going to engage in. 


8 W A 


low he 
muſic for 


1 


Some who have pretended to be extremely well verſed in u. 
language of bees, as Butler, and others.” fay, that 101 $4 
voice of intreaty, by which the young queen begs permiſ} . 
of the old queen, or parent of the h ] 5 
ſwarm with her to ſome other place: they ſay this noiſe af 
intreaty uſually laſts about two days, and that at the * 
of that time, if the parent grants the requeſt, ſhe is heard 
to anſwer with a louder and clearer voice of the ſame king 


ive, to take out a 


Theſe" noiſes are not to be heard, unleſs the ear be applied 


is made, the new ſwarm may be expected certainly * 


out the next day, if the weather be proper. 


But he ſeems to have taken great pains to diſtineuiſh ther 
ſounds; he gives all the modulations of the 2 of 4 


young female, and every note that ſhe runs into; and ob. 


ſerves, that all theſe are notes of ſupplication, and that 
ſounds iſſued by the parent, or reigning queen of ig The 


have an air of majeſty, and are greatly different; and adds, 


that if the young female attempts to make the ſounds of the 


reigning bee, it is looked upon as a rebellion in the hive: 


and he pretends to be acquainted with the proceedines 
againſt her in theſe caſes; he ſays ſhe loſes her head and 

that ſeveral of the bees that followed her are treated in tho 
fame manner for having been ſeduced to a rebellion. Rey. 


mur s Hiſt. Inſect. Vol. 10, p. 290. 


All theſe different modulations of ſounds; made by the bees, 


are the effect of the different vibrations of their wings in the 


1 air. It has been ſuppoſed by Swammerdam, that the ir 
iſſuing from the ſtigmata of the body was very inſtrumental 
to the making of this ſound ; but this is proved to be an er- 
roneous conjecture, by the eaſy experiment of cutting off a 


bee's wings, which always renders the creature perfedtly 


mute ; though this could not be the cafe, if the voice pro- 
ceeded from other parts. It is evident, therefore, that all 


the ſounds of the bee are made by the\ſtriking of its wings 


againſt the air; and it ſeems very eaſy to imagine, that when 


the motion of the wings can make a ſound, the more quick 


all fly towards it, and begin to form a cluſter in one 
of it. The female does not place herſelf at the bes fy 


ſingle bee, but that a particularly acute, and clear 
_ » found: this ſeam to be the voice 
82 


en 
ws 


| 


per ſine, ſhe adds berſelf to it, and from that inf 
U. iner thickens in a ſurpriſing manner, all tryin firſt to 
SWAN, Sgnue, in zoology. See the article-Cycnus. | | | 
| all collefed together into a vaſt maſs, hanging t9 9 
. other by the legs. In this condition they remain 4 


or ſlow motion of them can modulate it in a different man- 
ner, and the moving them in ſeveral different directions, 
may alſo add greatly to the variety, 

The hours of going out of ſwarms are always between eleven 
in the, morning, and three in the afternoon : the air is at 
this time very hot, and the ſun often ſhines brightly on the 
ſurface-of the hive ; the effect of this, in cauſing them to 


| ' o out, is eaſily conceived, The few who are neareſt the 
deſcribed- to be ſmall, roundiſh, convex on the outſide, and 
+ Concave. on the other, and of a browniſh, yellowiſh, or | 


mouth of the hive, and are ready to follow their queen, 
ſoon find that this is a pleaſant ſeaſon for their expedition, 
and the numbers of others, which remained irreſolute in the 


inner parts of the hive, now find the natural heat of the 
| place increaſed to ſo great a degree by the action of tho 
ſolve at once to depart with thoſe which are going off in 
order to find a place where they may be more at eaſe, o 
leſs crowded and heated in their habitation. People, wh 


external warmth, that it is very natural for them to te- 


have the care of bees, ſhould attend to their ſwarming, ol 


going out on theſe occaſions; and if they are not at leifurs 
to watch them in the hours before mentioaed, ſhould defend = 
the bives, during that part of the day, from the heat of tie 
ſun, that they may not go PER 
. Immediately before the going out of a ſbarm there is heard 
a prodigious humming in the hive, much greater than what 
is heard at any other hive, and immediately after this, the 
openings of the hive are crowded with bees, in 2 violet 
hurry to get out; thoſe which firſt come out immediate 
take flight, and if the female, or queen, be among theſe, 4 
numbers immediately follow, and the air is ſeen 4 full 
them, as it is of flakes of ſnow in a winter ftorm ; and, 

fine, it is not a minute before all the bees, that are to male 
the \new ſwarm, are out of the hive: when the body 
thus joined, * rife and fall in the air, and ſeem ' 


off and be loſt. 


curious in chooſing a place where to fix themſelves. It dot 


have fixed upon à proper branch of a tree, or the like, 7 

40 
this cluſter, but fits on the branch near it, to ſee 19 

es the manag t; as ſoon as the cluſter is of 4 

the 

— 


ſelves to the reſt, ſo that in a quarter of an _— 


quiet, though expoſed to the open air, and there —— 


more of them ſeen flying looſe about, en ye. 


the hives in a ſummer s day. R 


p. 293. 18 N 1 EN F that 
he hives of bees are commonly placed in Sendern g. 
. the bees may have fome flowers at leaſt in their o ,; 


1 of 
bourhood, and not be led to go far in ſeareh'& e 
and the. forms from e hives always ſucceed 1 
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| mu 2 as well as high trees; for when the bees take 


2 high flight, they often take a very long one before they 


" ſettle, and ſometimes go 
them to 
tempts to 
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ſo far, that the eye cannot trace 
the place of. their ſettling ; in which caſe, all at- 
ſearch for them are uſually vain, and they are loſt 

tirely. The low buſhes in view uſually determine them 
on low flights, and if they are ſeen to be aſcending too high, 


* | the cuſtom is to throw handfuls of duſt and ſand upon them; 


this uſually brings them down, as they probably miſtake the 


articles for drops of rain. : 6 
; . very antient cuſtom, and which is continued to 


/ 


| this days is the beating on inſtruments of braſs, and the like, 


a great noiſe, while they are gathered in the air: 
* 1 pretend, that this diſpoſes them to fix themſelves the 
ſooner. The origin of this cuſtom has been an obſetvation, 
that thunder always ſends thoſe bees, which are abroad, 
from the flowers back to the hive, and it is. ſuppoſed that 
this artificial noiſe may have the ſame effect; but in all 


AIrchbability, the bees are better acquainted with thunder than 
| ah 1 his deceived: there is indeed much more probability 
- of their miſtaking the particles of duſt, falling upon their 
backs, for drops of rain, than taking ſo unlike a ſound for 


thunder ; for it is found by experience, that the making all 


- the noiſe that can be conceived, this way, never was able 


to drive one bee from a flower where it was buſy, or to ſend 
one ſtraggler home. 155 1 
; When he time of a ſwarms going out of the hive is ex- 
pected, the people, who have the care of them, ſhould al- 
ways be prepared with a hive to receive them; and when 
the ſwarm ſettles upon ſome branch of a buſh, or low 
tree, the hiving of them is an eaſier matter than could be 
imagined. See Hino. NE OTE 
The nature of the annual new ſwarms of bees, which we 
ſee depart from old hives, are not to be truly underſtood, 


dtherwiſe than by knowing the hiſtory of the propagation of 


the ſpecies among theſe animals, for which ſee the articles 
BEE, and QUEEN lee. 1880 
The queen, or mother bee, which is the general parent of 
the hive of bees, continues laying eggs, in greater or leſſer 
number, during the whole ſummer months, but in the 
winter months ſhe deſiſts; and many bees periſh in the end 
of the autumn, and during the courſe of the winter, with- 
out the hive's having any ſupply from the female: by this 
means there are but a ſmall number of bees left, when there 
is but a ſmall proviſion in ſtore for them, as they are to 
live on their labours of the former ſummer. As ſoon as 
the ſpring comes on, and there appear flowers, out of which 


honey may be obtained, the parent bee begins to lay again; 


and by the vaſt number of eggs ſhe lays every day, ſoon 
| e es à ſupply to repair the loſs. All theſe eggs are 
atched, in two or three days after they are laid, into worms; 


and, in fine, they appear under the form of bees, and are fit 


for working, in about three weeks time. | 
All the eggs that the female lays, during the firſt week or 
| two, are for the production of the common, or working 
bees, as they are the more neceſſary at that time: after this 
ſhe begins to. lay eggs which are to produce drones, whoſe 


whole period of life is to be only of a few months, \and | 


who are never to work, but to feed on the labour of the 


others ; they being the males of the hive, and all their buſi- | 


neſs being to impregnate the eggs of the females for future 
ſupplies of young; and this office they are to perform, as 
well to this their parent, as to their filter female, that is to 
be hatched from an egg laid afterwards in a peculiar cell. 


According to this rule we ſee, about the month of May, a 


great number of drones in a hive, where, before that time, 


there was not one, and ſoon aſter the appearance of theſe | 


we find a new female, hatched out of an egg laid on pur- 
poſe at a proper time ; and ſometimes the ſame hive affords 


two or three of theſe females. Reaumur, Hiſt. InſeR. | 


Vol. 10. p. 285. 


All the time that this female, and theſe males, or drones, | 


= hatching, the number of common, or working bees, is 
rde wn very faſt, by a numerous progeny hatching 
2 day from the eggs of the parent; and the conſequence 
ho t ry is, that the number becomes too great to be con- 
ar 3 the hive, It is neceſlary then, that a certain num- 
wan d go off in form of a coſony, and ſettle themſelves 
5 ome other place; this is ſoon reſolved, and the number 

us detached from the reſt is what we call a fww 


r0us, there is always hatched-at leaſt one female, ſhe 
. et beer Ge 


Never enter a hive at all but fl i | | 

» but fly ſeparateduring the whole ſum- 
| — ma Cate but of the feeding themſcives. This 
dbl. ed ſo far among them, that if the hive be never 


buldenz as of filberts, barberries, or the like, 


1m. This]. 
2 2 would never do, had the rife to lead 
— o_ promiſe a future progeny for the object of their | 
_ labours z but as with: them, when they become 


night, he will hear a ſort of humming noi 


. ſweating, are 


SW E 


as ſoon as ſhe is able to go away, and to lay her egos, the 


half, or at leaſt ſome conſiderable part of theſe few bees, 
will leave the hive, though they have plentiful room in it, 
and form a new ſwarm ſo that though the overfulneſs of 
the hives be, in general cafes, one great reaſon of the de- 
parting of a colony, in form of a ſwarm, yet it is not the 


only reaſon. 


The departure of the fewarm uſually happens almoſt imme- 
diately upon the birth of the young female, or queen. This 
creature ſeems to be fœcundated, and ready to by her eggs 
almoſt as ſoon as ſhe is out of the nymph ſtate, and very 
often actually places herſelf at the head of a company, and 
8 off within four or five days of her birth in the winged 

ate. It may happen, however, that the time of the de- 
parture of the ſwarm may be retarded by accidents, ſuch as 
very rainy, or ſtormy weather; for as ſuch a ſeaſon would 
render the ſwarming abroad very uncomfortable, they uſu- 
ally ſtay in the hive till ſuch weather is over, though per- 
fectly ready to go, It is very certain, that though the female 


is ready to go, ſo ſoon after her birth, to form a new ſwarm, 


that her eggs are at that time fœcundated, and ready to 
produce the young ones; for there often go no drones, or 
male bees, with the new ſtuarm, and it ſeems accident, ra- 
ther than the intent of nature, if any go out with them, 
as the female is plainly already impregnated, and needs no 
new impregnation, till ſome of her own offspring are able 
to ſerve her. The time of the going out of the ſwarm is 
different in different countries, and even in the ſame country 
varies very much, on occaſion of the ſeaſon of the year, and 
the ſtate of the hive. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inſet. Vol. 10. 
p. 288, 


If a hive has been very well peopled during the winter, the 


young progeny go out early in the ſpring; and if it have 
been very thinly peopled, it is ſometimes as late as the mid- 
dle of June before they go out, even without any accidental 
delay from the want of a queen. | IT 
The people who manage bees, are informed of the time 
when they are going to ſend out new fewarms by ſeveral 
ſigns. One is, when the hive is ſo peopled, that many of 
the bees cannot find room within, but ſtand in cluſters on 
the outſide of the hive; another, is the appearance of a 
large number of drones, or male bees: theſe, however, are 
not certain ſigns, nor do they point out the very day of the 
ſwarming; but there is one which declares it very punQu- 
ally, which is the obſerving, that though the hive be very 
full, and the day very fine, yet very few bees go out in 
ſearch of honey; in this caſe it is a certainty that they are 
aſſembling themſelves in the hive, and preparing to be gone 
in a very little time. If a perſon go near the hives, that are 
ready to ſend out ſiuarms, in the 2 or even in the 

| e in them, which 
is not to be heard at ſuch times on any other occaſion : in 
ſhort, the whole is in agitation on the occaſion, and the 
tumult never ceaſes till 'the new colony goes out. 


SWARMS of inſets. We have an account i of an extraordi- 


nary ſwarm of inſets in New-England, that deſtroyed all 
the trees in the country for the ſpace of two hundred miles. 
It is ſaid there were found a great number of holes in the 
ground, out of which theſe creatures broke forth in the form 


. of maggots, which became flies with a kind of tail or ſting, 
-which. they ſtuck into the tree, and thereby envenomed and 


killed it.—[i Philoſ. Tranſ. No 8. p. 137.] 


SWEAT (Cycd.)—Many diſtemperatures of the body have their 


this evacuation. FORTE.» | | 
The faults of out teats, in regard to the general health of 
the body, are reducible principally to three kinds.” 1. They 
are too exceſſive: theſe uſually happen early in the morn- 
ing, as ſoon after three o'clock, and are in ſome degree pe- 
riodical ; but in others they are rather continual,” or have 
very few intermiſſions. 2. The uſual and habitual ſecreti- 
ons by ſweat are ſubject to be impeded, or retarded, and 
hence many diſtempers take their riſe. And 3. there is in 
ſome particular people a remarkable difficulty of being brought 


riſe, as well as their cure, by means of the differences of 


to feat at all. 


The perſons principally ſubject to too profuſe ſweats,” are 


men of a plethoric and ſanguineo-ꝓhlegmatic temperament; 
theſe, on the lighteſt motion of the body, are uſually 
thrown into profuſe ſibeats; and the ſame perſons are uſually 


ſubject to violent nocturnal ſweats in the ſpring and autumn 


ſeaſons, Perſons in hectics alſo, when near the time of their - 
death, uſually fall into profuſe nocturnal flveats, which are 
N. gates Fin bel abe t 4 natural Ang of 
| rinci oa ifficulty 

| thoſe — dave a mucous and thick: aper of 
the humors; and ſometimes perſons of very tender and de- 
licate conſtitutions, ho are ſubject to emotions of the 
blood, and are continually thin in len. 


. 


Progneftics in ſweats. . A profuſe ſweat, though it conſiderably 
| the fleſh an f 


and „yet is leſs dangerous when 
left to-itſelf, than when raſhly ſu The conſequences 
of habitual s being ſuppr 


ed, are- uſually —.— | 
| to the habit and diſpoſition. of the patient, either cutatieo 


dam, u the itch, and the like; ar catarrhs, 8 
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dend gravedos; and ſometimes they bring on congeſtions, 


Method of treatment. So long as ſweats bring off no bad ſym 
. toms in illaefſes, they are to be rather promoted dan | 


exhauſted by theſe ſtucats, ſmall doſes; of nitre are found of 


. When different diſorders ariſe from the ſuppreſſion of faveats, 
nothing is of greater ſervice than the compound powder of 
antimonium diaphoreticum, crabs eyes, and nitre, given in 


. body 


.. forbidding it, In regard to thoſe perſons, who are naturally 
very difficult to be fweated, a draught made of freſh arum- 
root and wine, or vinegar, uſually brings on profuſe ſweat- 


Wards. It is a very good general caution, that profuſe 
_ Fiveats, if they have continued ever ſo many months, are 


s W 
inflammations, and convulſions. 


checked, even though they may ſeem profuſe in quantity; 
and in this caſe, the proper regimen is a moderate warmth, 
a quiet ſtate of the body, and frequent draughts of warm 
but when the ſtrength is found to be too much 


eat ſervice. . ...- 


ſmall doſes every three hours; and a quiet poſture of the 

is to be ordered, which greatly tends to promote 
of warm and weak liquors 
are to be taken, and the bowels are to be relaxed with a 
clyſter, or a gentle purge, if there be no ſymptom neceſſarily 


ing, if they are put to bed, and warm liquors drank -after- 


never to be repreſſed by aſtringents; for in that caſe they 
are uſually attended with ſymptoms much worſe than the 


original complaint. The common method of forcing out 


ſuppreſſed ſweats by the hot alexipharmics, and volatile ſalts, 


is by no means adviſeable in any caſe. Bleeding, judici- | 


ouſly timed, is often of very great ſervice in promoting 
feveats, When the natural ſweats of children are repelled, 
they become ſuddenly feveriſh and ill, and nothing relieves 
them till the ſweats are recalled. This may be done ſimply, 
dy keeping them warmer than before, in moſt caſes; but 
when that fails, the gentle abſorbents are to be preſcribed, 
and if they ſuck, the nurſe may take the common alexi- 
pharmic medicines: crabs eyes are as proper as any thing 
for the child in this caſe, 3 for the nurſe the lapis contray- 
erva. The convulſions of children very often ariſe from 
the ſuppreſſion of their ſweats, and are always then taken 
off by making them ſweat again, Funker's Conſp. Med. 


530. 8 Coy ed 

SWEATING. beuſe The natives of North-America, when 
we firſt ſettled among them, had a great many houſes to 
_ Fwveat in, it being their general remedy for diſeaſes of what- 
ever kind; but at preſent they are leſs uſed among them. 

. The cave, or fweating-houſe, was uſually eight feet in dia- 
meter, and four feet high, the roof being ſupported by flicks, 
hill, and as near as could be to ſome river, or pond.' The 
entrance into the cave was ſmall, and when any perſon was 


ſweating in it, the door was covered with a blanket, or ſkin. | 


Near the cave they uſed to make a large fire, and heat in 
this a quantity of » perhaps five hundred weight; theſe 


rolled into the cave, and piled up in a beap in the 


| mi dle. When this is done the Indians go in naked, as 
many as pleaſe, and fit around the heap of ſtones; and as 
ſoon as they, begin to grow. faint, which is uſually in a 


quarter of an hour, they come out, and plunge themſelves | 
all over in the water, remaining in it a minute or two; and | 


repeating this a ſecond time, they dreſs themſelves, and go 
about their buſineſs,  _ b Nai 
This has been for many ages uſed 
in caſes of colds, ſurfeits, ſciaticas, and pains fixed in their 
limbs, and the Engliſh have often uſed the ſame means, 


and found relief by it. It is practiſed equally at all times | 


of the year, and the Indians do it not only in ſickneſſes, 
but by way of refreſhment after long journies, and other 
fatigues, and to ſtrengthen themſelves for any expeditions. 
Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 384. p. 131. A 
Turf Sw RATING. 
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added to 
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to improve them. It is 
.cial.maſt, or ſtum, by 


r boards. They uſually dug theſe caves in the fide: of | 


them with ſucceſs, | 
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N out, or amend their wines: for pure ſugar bein 
ine, will f ; ing 
added to any poor wine, will ferment therewith, and im. 
prove it, and bring it to a proper degree of ſtrength and vi. 
noſity... If the wine that is ta be amended is tart of itſelt 
no tartar ſhould be added to the ſugar, but if, it be too fist 
or luſcious, then the addition of tartar is neceſſary. Sha 
SWEET. ſublimate-of mercury. Sce Menchzips dels, 
SWEET corn, a term uſed by the Indians to expreſs a ſort of 
corn they are very fond of, and generally keep in their 
Oules. f 141515 E. 
- While the ear of the maiz, or Indian corn, is yet green, 
but full, they gather it, and furſt boil, and afterwards dry it 
and lay it up for uſe in bags, or baſkets, When they eat 
it, they boil it again, either whole, or groſsly beaten in 3 
mortar; they then mix it with, fiſh, or witf veniſon, or 
beaxer fleſh, and account it @ very fine/diſh, The green 
ears, of: freſh ſtoet corn, they alſo ſometimes eat, as ſoon 
as it is gathered, roaſting it before the fire, and then picking 
out the grains. This is a new pe of food for them 
many times, when their winter, or laſt haryeſt-ſtore is ex- 
hauſted. Their ſoldiers alſo commonly go out to war againſt 
their enemies about this time of the year, and find this ſup- 
ply in their enemies fields. See GUINEA corn. 
SWEET-Villiams, the 3 name of ſeveral ſpecies of carla. 
Pbyllus, or pink. See the article Pixx 
There is a great variety of ſpecies, and very elegant diverſi- 
ties of colouring in thefe flowers; the principal difference, 
however, is between the ſingle and double kinds. 
The ſingle kinds are to be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds 
in March on a bed of light earth; in May they will be ready 
to plant out, and muſt then be fet at ſix inches diſtance in 
beds of the fame kind of earth. eſe- beds they ſhould 
remain till Michaelmas, and then be tranſplanted to the 
places where they are to remain. They will flower the next 
year in May, and ripen their ſeeds in Auguſt, when that 
of the beſt flowers ſhould be ſaved; : 5 
The double kinds are propagated by layers in the ſame man- 
ner with the carnations, they love a middling ſoil, neither 
too light, nor too ſtiff e eee a long 
time, and are very beautiful, eſpecially the mule-kind, which 
produces yearly. two full blooms of flowers, the one in May, 
the other in July. Millers Gardner's Dictionary. | 
SWELLING (Gyc.)—Swellings in the face and ſalivary glands, 
without any fever, or redneſs of the ſkin, ſometimes happen 
in ſummer months, and often give way to a gentle purge or 
two. See Medic. EQ Edinb. Abridg. Vol. 1. p. 6 
Theſe. ſauellings are ſometimes eriſipelatous, and fall chiefly 
x 2 3h forchead and eyelids, and yield to purges and bliſters 
SWIFT, in zoology, a name given by many to the common 
newt, or eft. See the article Err. 5 19 G 
SWIFT ERS, in a ſhip, ropes. belonging to the main · maſts 
and fore-maſts, which help to ſuccour or ſtrengthen the 
ſhrowds, and to keep the maſts ſliff: they have pendants 
faſtened under the ſhrowds, at the head of the maſts, with à 
double block, through which the fwifter- is reeved; which 
at the ſanding. part has a ſingle block with a hook, hitched 
into a ring at the chain-wale, and ſo the fall being haled 
up, helps to ſtrengthen the maſt; yet it is belayed about tie 
timber heads of the lower rails a loft. 
SWIETING. of 4 beat, is compaſüng her gun - wale round with 
a good rope, to ſtrengthen her in ſtreſs of weather, that thc 
be not ſhattered by the violence of the fea, | 
SWIF TING the captan-bars, aboard a ſhips. is ſtraining 2 19% 
all round the outer ends of -the, capſtan-bars, in order do 
| ſtrengthen them, and make them, bear all alike, and togf- 
ther, when the men heave or work there. ys 
SwIiF TING of a ſhip, is either bringing her aground, or up! 
a careen; for then they uſe to ff the maſts, to eaſe a 
ſtirengthen them, that all the weight may not hang by 
head; which is done by laying faſt all the pendants of t 
ii fgers and tackles with à rope cloſe to the matt, ue 
near to the blocks as can be; and then to carry forward 
tackles, and there to bowſe, or hale them down 25 hat 
and taught as poſſible... The word of command here, b, 
He! bowſe,men 1 All this is done alſo to keep the malt ſra 
riſing on of the ter LOS. 
SWIGGING,a: particular. way of caſtrating rams. z 
Tube operation is performed by throwing the creature a 2 
back, in which poſture he is held; then a. ſtring 1s _ 
about his teſticles as tight. a8 poſſible, and fixing it © | 
| the part is anginted wirh freſn buttery The bealt 15 
| leſt ta feed and in two or three days the teſticles Sicke 
| xottens:46: to. fall, off- with the firing, or may be Plug, 
' away with.aſmall;force..: Bente Works Abr. Vol. I. 5. 
G fiſhes, SeeNaTATIO, and A1g-bladaere 
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U and Hampſhire, are famdus for theſe animals, which 
— 3 to Fei being: clayey countries, and that more 
' beans and peaſe are ſown there, than in other places. The 
wild kind neyer grow ſo large as the tame, but they are 
much better taſted. The keepers of hogs ſhould always 

chooſe ſuch boars to breed out of as are long bodied, and 


have deep bellies and ſides, ſhort noſes, thick thighs, ſhort | 


legs, high claws,. a thick neck, and a thick ehine, well ſet 
with large briſtles. | | 


It is not proper to keep too many breeding ſows z for they | 


wi uce ſo many young at a time, and this three times 
— — nol find food enough. They uſually 
bring thirteen or fourteen young ones in a litter, ſome- 
times more, but they can bring up no more than they have 
teats to ſuckle; and they bring forth three times in a year. 
Young ſhoots, as they are called, that 1s, ſwine of three 
quarters of a year old, are belt for pork, and thoſe of a year 
and half, for bacon. Moiſt and ſedgy gromen are good for 
: ſwine, for they eat the roots of many of the plants that grow 
there; and the fruit of the beech, cheſnut, and hedge 
buſhes, fatten them well, and make their fleſh much better 
' taſted, than when bred intirely in the ſtye. Mortimer's 
| Huſbandry, p. 253. 
Swins-pipe, in ornithology, a name uſed in many parts of 
England for the red-wing. 1 
SWING-wheel, in a royal pendulum, that wheel which drives 
the pendulum. In a watch, or balance. clock, it is called 
the crowih-whrel. | 


SWINGING was preſcribed by antient phyſicians, as a good 


exerciſe in ſome caſes. See AGITATION. 
SWINGLE, in the wire works in England, the wooden ſpoke 
which is fixed to the barrel that draws the wire, and which, 
by its being forced back by the cogs of the wheel, is the 
occaſion of the force with which the barrel is pulled. Ray's 
Engliſh Words, p. 133. 520K 


SWINGLING. See the article Brake, | 


SWIT, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people. of the 
Philippine iſlands to a very ſmall bird of the humming bird 
kind, frequent in that part of the world. It is beautifully 
coloured, and lives on the honey of flowers. 128 


SWORD (Cyd.)—SworD-hand, in the manege, is the horſe- 


man's right hand, as brid{e-hand is uſed to denote his left | 


hand. = ds hi 
Pleas of the SwoRD. See PLEA, Cycl. and Jus gladii, Suppl. 


 SYCABIS, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the atricapilla, or black-cap, a ſmall bird well known | 


in England. See ATRICAPILLA. 


 SYCAMINOS, a word uſed by ſome for the mulberry ſruit, 


and by ſome for the tree. 

SYCAMORE-?ree, a name improperly given by us to the 
acer majus,, See the article MayLE. $75 Fi 
SYCAMORE-moth, in natural hiſtory, the name of a peculiarly 
large and beautiful moth, or night butterfly, ſo called, from 

its caterpillar feeding on the leaves of the fycamore.. | 
This caterpillar is remarkably large, very often growing to three 
inches and an half long, and three quarters of an inch in dia- 
meter. The head is ſma], and the body conſiſts of twelve rings, 
each of which has five or ſix large and ſtiff hairs on it; each 
having.at its extremity a ſmall, but hard globule of a blue 
colour, from which there often ariſe alſo ſeveral other hairs, 
ſmaller and ſhorter than the others, and having one. in the 
middle a little longer than the reſt; on nine of the rings 
alſo there is above each foot a white oval mark, ſurrounded 
by a black line; theſe Malpighi diſcovered in the ſilkworm 
to be the organs of reſpiration. 4 2s Hot Ama, 
This caterpillar has ſixteen feet, diſpoſed in three ſeries, or 
ranges; fix are placed near the head, theſe ſtanding very 
cloſe together, eight more ſtand in the middle of the bod y, 
and the other two near the tail: the ſix that are placed near 


the head, are the only true feet, for the reſt ſerve as well to 


| — the creatures to an particular place, as to aſſiſt them in 
neu motions. The ſkin is yellow and ſmooth, without a 


ingle hair, except thoſe particularly before mentioned. 


Theſe caterpillars being put i i 
put into a box, each ſpun itſelf a 
| _ and firm caſe, w ich it faſtened to the ode of the box, 
* Ly the time of its laſt transformation : in 
3 ſhells there was left a ſmall aperture, by means 
— : e Creature was to get out when in its butterff 
2 ES e nw — was placed exactly again 
a this ſtate they li , 
and ſpring, and 2 y lie all the autumn, winter, 


the ſhape of a V el t . 
a th. A 
4 meakure aw my mo The wings, when ex 
on , . | . 
horns are of 2 — tail, near the extremity. The 


| body and origins. of the wings are covered 
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\SYCOMANTIA, Evxopeultices IN antiquity, a ſpecies bf dl- 
vination performed with fig-leaves; for which lee Potter, 
Archæol. Grzc. lib. 2. cap. 18. Tom. I. p. 353. 8 

SYCOSIS, a term uſed by ſome authors to exprets a tumor of 

the anus, differing. only in bigneſs from the thymus. It had 

this name from the reſemblance of the fleſh about its edges 
to a ripe fig. The antients underſtood two ſorts of ulcerated 
tumors by this name, tho' both attending the ſame part; the 
one was hard and round, the other ſofter, and of an irregular 
figure: from the firſt. there was diſcharged only a ſmall quan- 
tity of matter, from .the latter a very large quantity, and 

that of a very ill ſmell. Some other of the antient phyſi- 

cians make 70 ſame word alſo expreſs two ſorts of ulcerated 

tumors of the head, or beard, which they diſtinguiſh by the 

ſame characters into a hard and a ſoft one. 

SYCOTA, a word uſed by ſome of the antients to expreſs a 
ſort of food prepared of figs. f | 

SYCOTON, a name given by the antients to the liver of a 

pig fed with figs. This was eſteemed a very elegant diſh 

among the old Greeks. _ 

SYDEROPCECILUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone 
mentioned by the antients. It was found in Arabia, and 
ſeems to have obtained this name from its being ſpotted with 
a ferrugineous colour, The deſcriptions of the antients are, 

| however, in this, as in many other inſtances, too ſhort to 
ſuffer us to gueſs what ſtone they meant. This might poſſi- 
bly be a granite with ſpots of this peculiar .colout. 

SYENITES, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, 4 name 

given by many to the granite, the ſame with the oriental 

granite of the moderns. It had this name from its country; 
but our artificers have of late learned to call a very different 
ſubſtance by a name that ſounds very like this, the beautiful 
purple and yellow marble, ſo frequent with us now in tables, 

Oc. being called among them Sienna marble, Hill's Hiſt. 

of Foſſ. p. 500. | 

SYLVA (Cyc.)—SyLvA, among the Romans, a ludicrous 

kind of hunting exhibited in the circus ſo called, becauſe 

the circus was really planted with trees, which had been dug 
up with the roots by the ſoldiers and brought thither, and 
fixed to large beams, after which earth being thrown upon 
their roots, the circus actually reſembled a wood; then be- 
ing filled with all forts of herbivorous animals, the people 
were let looſe upon them, and carried all clear off, Pitiſc. 
Lex. Ant. in voc. | HA 

SYLURUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Gefner to the 4 

jurus of Willughby, and others, which we call in Engliſh the 


 ſheat-fiſh. - 5 
The names, of fiſh are in general fo arbitrary, that it is not 
eaſy to determine what is meant by them in the different au- 
thors who uſe. them: but Artedi has very well diftinguiſhed 
this by the name of the. /ilurus with four cirri, or beards, 
at the mouth; by which it evidently is diſtinguiſhed from 
the fiſh called the late, which, though a true /ilurus, has 
only one beard. : 
SYMBACCHI, Evubaxxo in antiquity, a deſignation given 
to the two men, who purified the city of Athens at the feſtival 
' Thargelia. See T HARGELIA. N * 
SYMBOLISM, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers 
to expreſs a conſent of parts. 
YMBOLOGICE is uſed by ſome for that part of the ſcience 
of medicine, which treats of the ſymptoms of diſeaſes. 
SYMPARATAXIS, a word uſed ippocrates to expreſs 
the conflict between nature and à diſeaſe, and the alimente 
or medicines given in i | 
SYMPASMA, a word u 
' taplaſm. Ds 
SYMPATHETIC inks. Sympathetic IN Ks. 
SYMPATHETIC powder. The compoſition of the famous im- 
pathetic powder, uſed at Goſſelaer by the miners in all their 
wounds, is this. Take of green vitriol eight ounces, of 
gum tragacanth, reduced to an impalpable powder, one 
ounce; mix theſe together, and let a ſmall quantity of the 
wder,, be ſprinkled. on the wound, and it immediately 
= the bleeding. The vitriol is to be calcined to whiteneſs 
in the ſun, before it is mixed with the gum. 
SYMPATHY, (Cycl.) in medicine. A part is ſaid to ſuffer by 
ſympathy, or conſent, when it is yet whole and ſound, and 
is only need by 7 fault of ſome other part. Medic. 
ſl. Edinb. Abridg. Vol. 1. p. 4 EY 
W! — ical remarks on_the Ang of th 


by many authors to ſignify a ea- 


We have ſome practice he ; 
parts of the body, in the Medical Eſſays of Edinburgh, 
a Vol. . ee e 
SVMpEsIs, a word uſed by the old Greek writers to fig- 
niſy concoction, or digeſtion. | | 
SYMPHONIACA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors 
. to the common Hyeſciamus, or henbane. Ger, Emac. Ind. 2. 
SYMPHONIALE, in the Italian muſic, is ſometimes prefixed 
to a canon, or fugue, to ſhew that it is at uniſon, 7. e. that 
the ſecond part is to follow, or imitate the firſt in the ſame 
intervals, ſounds, notes, eic. the third to obſerve the ſame 
| qd to the ſecond, and ſo,om © „ 
TUM, mfr, in the Linnæan ſyſt of botany, 
the name of a genus of plants, the chara 6 of DN hon 
| GE A, acute, pen perianthium, 
* tn e 7 _ Uivided 


4 . 
S VM 


divided into five ſegments at the rim, and remaining when | 


the flower is fallen. The Hoyer conſiſts of one petal, formed | 
into a very ſhort tübe, with a bellied tubular end ſome- 


vided into five ſegments. t N 

five tapering e than the rim of the flower, and 
. converging, #0 i wem a1 n 

five tapering filaments, placed alternately with the rays of 
the mouth of the flower; the antherz re acute, upright, 
and covered. The piſtillum dg four germina. The ſtyle is 
gender, and of the ſame length with dhe flower. The tie 
ma is ſimple. The cup becomes inlarged, and ſupplies the 


* 


The characters of Hymphytum, atcor cording to Tournefort, are 


theſe. The flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is funnel-fafhi- 


'oned, but ſomewhat reſembling the hell-ſhaped ones. The 


cup is 4ivided into fy pe even to the baſe, and from 
this there .ariſes a piſtil, which is fixed in the manner of a 


four embryos, which afterwards Tipen into ſo many ſeeds : 
theſe are of the ſhape of a viper's head, and are contained 
in the cup, which becomes inlarged for their reception. 
The ſpecies of tomfrey, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe. 1. The great purple-flowered comfrey. 2. The great 
_ bluiſh purple-flowered comfrey. * KR white or yellow- 
 Hh-flowered great ' comfrey. 4. The de | 

great comfrey. 5. The great comfrey, with variegated flow- 
ers. 6. The tuberoſe-rooted larger comfrey. 7. The ſmaller 
: tuberoſe-rooted comfrey. 8. The large echium-leaved com- 
rey; with red roots, and yellow flowers. 9. The large 
: echium-leaved comfrey, with red roots, and white flowers. 
100. The narrow-leaved comfrey, with red roots, and yellow 


flowers. 


* 


Authors have been uſed to reckon another ſpecies of this 


plant, the little borage-like comfrey 3 
F ſpecies of omphaloides. Tourn. Inſt. p. 138. : 
The roots of the common comfrey are very powerful agglu- 
tinants. The common people uſe them with ſucceſs in freſh 
wounds, and a conſerve of them is found of excellent uſe in 
"hemorrhages of all kinds. They have been alſo recom- 
mended in the gout and ſciatica, as of great virtues in miti- 
gating the pain, and ſhortening the paroxyſms, . | 
_ Symphytum was a name given among 
different plants, which had the common virtues' of aggluti- 
nators. We have appropriated the word to comfrey 3 but 
Dioſcorides plainly uſes it ſometimes as the name of elecam- 
; pane, and ſometimes as that of the common horſe-tail. He 
even ſeems to have led himfelf into an error in the uſe of 


breath. It is very evident, from the tenor of his other 


works, that he meant to preſcribe the helenium, or elecam- 


pane, that having the qualities neceſſary in ſuch a caſe; and 
neither this author, nor any other, ever having recommended 
the horſe-tail on any occaſion of this kind. Pliny has col- 


lected the virtues and characters of the fymphytum from all | 
the authors he had, in whom the word occurred, and there- | 


fore he has given a liſt of virtues that belong to no one 


Want. | 2 "dr | 
SYMPLEXIUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
* foffils, of the claſs of the ſelenitæ, but not of the determi- 
nate and regular figure of moſt of the genera of thoſe bodies, 


but compoſed of various irregular connections of differently 


ſhaped, and uſually imperfect bodies. | 
The word is derived from the Greek, ovunrme, to 
or compound a mixt maſs of different things. | 
The bodies of this genus are of an e pea figure, and are 
| variouſly notched, divided, and indented at their edges: they 
are compoſed of a number of other imperfect ſelenitæ, prin- 
 Cipally of the rhomboidal kind, though not unfrequently 
with the columnar, and uſually with parts of tabular maſſes 
among them. The different bodies that form this kind are 
ſeldom quite perfect, having uſually fallen together before 
they were wholly e but generally, whether they 
form a larger or a ſmaller maſs, they together affect the ex- 
ternal figure of a flat hexaedral column, though variouſl 
notched at the ſides, and truncated at the ends. Hill's Hit. 
of Foſſ. p. 124 eee e ee ene eee e 
SYMPLOCE, Linse, in rhetoric, a figure, where the 
ſame word is repeated ſeveral times in the inning or 
end of a * : thus, Quit legem tulit ? _ ui 
ſorem populi partem ſuffragits priuavit? Rullus,” © Duis re- 
pee {+4 25 ry J. Idem 2 a off. Rhet. lib. 5. p. 299. 
SYMPOSIARCH, Zvprociagyec," in antiquity, the director, 
or manager . reer This office was ſome- 
times perlormed by the perſon at whoſe charge che'emtertain- 
ment was ide ; ſometimes, by another named by him; 


and at other times, eſpecially in | 

the. common expence, he was by lot, or by the ſuf- 

"and. modimper tern 

; fellgwihip, obſerved whether every man drarik- his properi- 
on, whence he was called ophthalmus, oculus, the eye. 


connect, 


115 of, the gueſts, eme . e 
a ater, &c. and determined dd 2 of good 


? 


Ine opening f the flower has | 


- - > aa 


place of a fruit, containing four pointed gibbous ſeeds, with | 
their tops converging one towards another. Limæi Gen. 


"nail to the hinder part of the flower, and is ſurrounded with 


e deep yellow- flowered 


but this is properly a 


LY 
the antients to ſeveral 


in entertainments provided at | 


= „ 
; 8+ 4 i 

* * 9 F 
i — , : * 
2 A. wo 


The gueſts were in all things vbliged to obey bis cow. 


mands; on which account Cicero upbraids a certain perſon 


; % lome- that ui nunguam populi Romani legibus paruiſſtt, iis legibus, 
' what thicker than the tube, the extremity of which is di- 


que in porulis ponebantur, obtemperabat : he, who had never 


ſubmitted to the laws of the Roman people, yielded obedi- 


; ence to thoſe of drinking. 
ſort of cone. The ſtamina are 


Arian reports, that the king being elected by lots oommanded 
in this manner, ds you drink, do you fill the glaſs, do you go, * 
do you come, &c. The Chief magiſtrates were not exempted 
from age obedience, if the lots gave another the pre- 
eminence. Plutarch relates, that Ageſilaus, king of Lace- 
demon, being choſen mpoſiarch, gave the following com. 
mand to the cup-bearer, who afked him how much wine 
every gueſt ſhould drink, viz. If there is plenty of wine, 14 
every man have what he calls for; if not, let every man hay, 
_ an eg Hr. 26 etc) 
SY MP TOSIS, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs a con- 
traction, or ſubſidence of the veſſels, ſuch as happens under 
evacuations. It alſo is fometimes uſed to expreſs a remiſſion in 
a difeaſe, and the falling away in fleſh of people in ſicknef,, 
SYNAGELASTIC, an epithet uſed to expreſs the fiſhes of 
the gregarious kind, or. which ſwim together in large ſhoals, 
in oppoſition to the ſolitary kinds. 2 
SYNAGRIS, in zoology, a fiſh caught in the Archipelago, 
and ſome other ſeas, and much reſembling the unter. Some 
have uſed it as a ſynonym for that fiſh,” and:others accounted. 
it only a name applied to the denten while young, but it is 
properly a diſtinct ſpecies. It is conſiderably ſhorter and 
thicker than the dentex, and much reſembles: the carp in 
figure. Its head is yellow, and its ſides are variegated with 
' bluiſh, and other coloured lines, laid in an oblique directi- 
on; but the longitudinal fide lines are black. Its ſcales are 
remarkably round in figure, and its tail very forked. Byl- 
lantus de Piſc. 22 | 
Ariſtotle, Athenzus, and others, apply the name ſjnagri; 
to the fiſh generally called the denten, or Hnodon, the den- 
tale of the Italians. e | | 
According to Artedi, it is a ſpecies of the ſparus, and is 
diſtinguiſhed by him by the name of the variegated /þarus 
with a ſharp back, and with four large teeth. | 


joined together as to remain fixed in their ſituation, is of two 
kinds; one is made by ingrailing, and the other in the 
_ fame manner, in which a nail, or pin, is fixed in wood, 
The firſt of theſe may be again ſubdivided into the deeper, 
and the more ſuperficial Kind. FI RI. 1 8 
The deep kind is obſervable in the articulation of the broad 
bones; the antients term this a ſuture, from the reſemblance- 
it bears to a coarſe ſeam, as is ſeen in the upper bones of 


| I | the ſkull. It is made by jags, notches, and holes, in each 
_ theſe ſynonyms, in this very article, having preſcribed the 
horſe- tail, under the name of /ymphytum, for a ſhortneſs of | 


of the articulated bones, by which they are mutually indent- | 
ed, much after the fame manner as what is called dia- 
tailing among the joiners. By the antients this was called 
alſo unguis, probably becauſs the indented pieces are rounded 
like nails, Sutures have been divided alſo into the true and 
he'll; Seu Srvun, nes HEE ore 
The other kind is that which is obſerved in bones joined 
together by more extended ſurfaces, in which no indentation 
appears outwardly. This kind of articulation the antients 
termed harmony; and the articulation of ſome of the bones 
of the upper jaw. were given as examples of it. But thou?! 
they deſcribe this as _ in a ſingle line, they did not 
mean this in a ſtrict ſenſe, but only that the joint was like 
that of two rough boards without grooves; for they bac 
expreſsly told us, that ſome ſmall inequalities might be ob- 
ſerved in theſe * and ſome of them have uſed thc 
terms ſuture and harmony indifferently. | The other kind of 
 ſynarthrofis, an example of which we have in the teeth, 
called gomphoſis, a Greek term, ſtill retained. I inſtu 
Anatomy, p. 157. N 
SYNATHROISMUS, Euateonowor,' in rhetoric, 2 fl 
which, in order to magnify a thing, whether good or bad. 
enumerates a great many different perſons, actions, Cc. t 
which it relates: thus Cicero, gui mibi fratrem optatiftm"s 
me fratri amantiffimo, liberis neſtris parentes, nobis liberu; 
qui dignitatem, gui ordinem, qui fortunas, qui ampliſſimam * 
publicam, qui parriam, gud nipil poteſt eſſe 22 ; £ : 
nique noſmet ipſes nobis reddidiſlis. See Voſſ. Rhet. by 


SYNCAMPE, a word uſed by the old writers 10 expreb 
joint, or flexure, where the upper part of the arm 15 J 
to the lower. nn! a6 IP 
SYNCAURIS, a word uſed'by fome medical writers to err. 
the drying, and, as it were, burning up of tlie excremed 
within he body, by a febrile het. 
SYNCHISES, a Word uſed by the old medical writers 19 n. 
preſs a confuſion and perturbation of all the humors in jſed 
' cotivri, from the imbecillity'of the Romath. It is e 
to expreſs a diſeaſe of the eye, which conſiſis in 2 e 
of che Humots: this generdlly proceeds from 4 violent 
ſometimes from an inflammation of the uvea, 2 


\ miſſion, See PAM ISsIO v. 


4 a humors- Wy, 3 
W: ure of the veſſels, and an effuſion of the hu with . 


CHORESIS, Forwenricy in rhethoric, the fame 


 -» SYNCHTS 


SYNARTHROSIS (Cycl.)—The articutation of bones, ſo 3 


SYNCHYSIS, Lunruete, in rhetoric, a confuſed manner of 


here the natural order of the words is perverted. 
| re Þ much: thus lib. 1. ſat. 5. OY | 
we Peng macros arſit dum turdos verſat in igne. ld 
SYNCOMISTERIA, | Zwreparngny in antiquity, the ſame 
"with thalyſia- > THALYSIA, | 4 
<YNCOMISTON, a name given by Athenzus, and ſome 


f 
ö 
a 
g 


. untries, and made of unſifted meal, the bran be- 
0 mv 1d up Among che reſt. This is a very nouriſhing | 
A and for laborious people, or thoſe who uſe much exer- 
ciſe, is highly preferable fo all other ſorts of bread, 1 

| $YNCRISI»d, 2 word uſed by the chemical writers to expreſs a 
concretion, or coagulation of any thing, effected by a ſpon- 
taneous, or violent reduction of a liquid ſubſtance to a ſolid 
one, by a privation of the humid. | 
SYNCRISMATA,, a fort of ointment, of the nature of the 
acopa, in uſe among the antients. 


TICA, a name given by ſome writers to ſuch medi- 
SONG —*＋ a coercive and aſtringent quality, whether 
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xternally, or given internally. 
SYNDESIS, a word uſed by the antient phyſicians to expreſs 
à binding, or {traitening. g. 
SYNDESMOSIS, oo anatomy, a connection of the bones, 
alled alſo mens. PR 
1 in anatomy, a word uſed by ſome for a liga- 
ment. See L1GAMENT:. TT OY 


SYNECHES, in medicine, is the name of a fever of the next 
degree to the intermittent: it alſo ſeems to be ſomething of 
| kin to thoſe, and is called the continent, or remitting fever. 
It is a continual fever in regard to duration, though not in 
degree, continuing many days together without intermiſſion: 
but. chen it has its. diminutions and augmentations; ſome- 
times regular, ſometimes irregular, though no true inter- 
miſſions. Allens's Sy nopſis, p. 3. | 
SYNECTICON, a word uſed by the old writers to expreſs 
the proximate cauſe of a diſeaſe; called alſo the cauſa conti- 
nens, and always remaining cloſely united with the diſeaſe, 
SYNERGASMA, a word uſed by Libavius, and ſome other 
authors, to expreſs any operation in chemiſtry, The ope- 
rations are by this author divided into two claſſes, the 
energetic, and preparatory : the firſt producing ſuch bodies 


eaſes, and the like; and the others producing no ſuch 
things, but being neceſlary preparatives to them. 
SYNESTIC is ſometimes applied by phyſicians to expreſs the 


them remain in their ſhape, in oppoſition to liquid ones. 


ſingle regular congeries. 
The word is — of 


whoſe ſtamina, by the junction of their apices, are formed 
into a ſingle regular ada body; and among theſe are 
the lettuce, ſuccory, hawkweed, GW. YL? 

The. hyngeneſia expreſſes the ſame claſs of plants with the com- 
pound flowered plants of 


characters of the claſs are theſe... 


this is either tubular, 
The tubular flower 
the tube, a wi 


ligulated, or naked. 


ward, The ligulated flower is that which has a plain and 
rait edge turning outwards, with a truncated 
vided, but furniſhed with three or four teeth. The naked 


theſe, even the tube is alſo wanting 
Very ſhort and lender fila 
the flower, 

amina : 


tides, ſo as to form a tubular cylindric body of the length 
2 ma mouth of the flower, Ka 2 five ſegments 
Wh e 2 The germen of the piſtil is oblong, and placed 
er Ny e receptacle of the flower. The ſtyle is capillary, 
eg and of the length of the ſtamina, and goes. h 
hen Cylinder formed by the antheræ. The ſtigma is divid- 


imo two parts, which ſtand d bend backward 
few ſpecies then properly no pericarpium, though in ſome 


The ſeed is le and 

oblo 
dure, and * A e 
Eh Linnæi Gen. Plant. 
he ſeeds 
different 
downy 


The antheræ are of the ſame number with the 


at the baſe than in any other 
\ o. oat |; 
are, in the 2 — 


Ppearance at the ends. Some are crowned with a 
matter, com 


mpoſed of a great number of 

ſeed. In oy circularly, or otherwiſe, on the head of the 
the downy matter is radiated ; in others it is 

aher. and in fome it in on a pe- 


SYNGENESIA, in botany, a claſs of plants with hermaphro-| 
dite flowers, whoſe ſtamina are naturally formed into a | 


the Greek c, together, and vine, 
formation. The plants comprehended under it are thoſe| 


Ray, and others. The general | 


The cup is the crown of the ſeed, and ſtands on the ſum- 
mit of the germen. The flower conſiſts of one petal, and 
has a very narrow and long tube placed upon the germen: 


other authors, to the coarſer ſort of bread eaten by the poor | 


as are of power to act on others as menſtruums, to cure diſ- | 


— 


ſtools when firm, and of a conſiſtence; ſuch as to make] 


. 12 


— — 


of the Hyngeneſia has, at the ſummit of | 
0 | vide campanulated mouth, divided into five |. 
ments, which are expanded, and ſomewhat bent back- | 


apex undi- | 
owers are thoſe which have no mouth at all; and often in | 
The ſtamina are five | 
ments, inſerted into the tube off 


they are ſlender, erect, and grow together at their | 


— 


is à Ccoriaceons cruſt placed about the feed. | 
ular fi- 


ay | Re rematkable that Plumier has no 
ingle ben pound flowers 
- ances of the later obſervations on the ſtamina and anthefæ 


ne Senera the ſeeds have 


lie upon. 


to guide 
| of the egen 
immediately on the ſced. In | 


no don ac all, but have a] of theſe plants, chan any one wh went before him, and the 


N 
* 


SYN 


ſmall corona, formed of what was originally the cup of the 
flower: this is permanent, and divided uſually into five ſeg- 
ments. In ſome genera the feed is wholly naked, having 
neither any down, nor this crown of a cup. 9 5 

The ſexes of the plants of this claſs are very variouſly diſ- 
Poſed, and it is owing to this that there are among them 
ſeveral different kinds of lowers. The tubulated flower is 
called an hermaphrodite flower, when it contains both the 
ſtamina and piſtil. It is called a male flower, when it con- 
tains only ſtamina without any ſtigmata. It is called a fe- 


male flower, when it contains a ſtigma and no ſtamina. 


And there is ſtill another ſort of flower, called neutral, 
3 this claſs of plants; theſe have neither ſtamina, piſtil, 
nor ſtigma, nor indeed any other part of fructification. 
Theſe ſeveral kinds of flowers are, in the deſcriptions of the 
genera, called ligulated, campanulated, &c. from their ſhape. 

A flower compoſed of a great number of theſe ſmall flowers 


is called floſcular, or floſculoſe flower; each of theſe, from 


their being ſmall, and only making up a part of a general 
flower, being called a floſcule, The common receptacle of 
the fruCtification in the floſculous flowers contains always 
ſeveral floſcules; and in the various genera the diſk, on 
which theſe are received, is either concave, convex, plain, 
ag or, finally, pyramidal. This receptacle is called 
y ſome thalamus. | 
'The ſuperficies of this receptacle is called by authors, in 
ſome genera, naked, in others paleaceous. In the naked 


kinds, it is either abſolutely bare, or elfe covered with a 


number of ſmall tubercles, or with ſhort and cre hairs. 
The paleaceous receptacles are covered on the ſurface with 
narrow, ſubulated, and painted paleæ, or chaffy ſubſtances. 
Theſe ſtand erect, and are placed between the floſcules. 

The common cup, or perianthium, in theſe plants, con- 
tains, or incloſes both this receptacle, and all the floſcules: 
this is contracted together at the top when the plant is in 
flower, but it expands itſelf when the floſcules are fallen, 
and the ſeeds are to ripen. This general cup is, in its dif- 


_ ferent appearances in the ſcveral genera, diftinguiſhed by au- 


thors by the epithet //implex, imbricatus, and audus. The 
perianthium ſimplex, or ſimple cup, is that which con- 
ſiſts of only one ſimple ſeries of leaves, which ſurround the 
flower. The imbricated cup is that which is compoſed of 
a vaſt number of ſhort ſquammæ, or ſcales, the exterior 
ones being gradually ſhorter than the inner ones, which they 
The calyx auctus is that, in which while one 
ſeries of long and equal ſegments ſurrounds the floſcules, an- 
other ſmall ſeries ſurrounds only the baſe of the inner, ſim- 
ple, and larger cup. The compound flowers are very va- 
riouſly compoſed, in regard to the nature of the floſcules. 
Linnai Gen. Plant, p. 371. „ LE, 
1. Some are compoſed of tubuloſe hermaphrodite flowers in 
the diſk, and of the ſame ſort of tubulous hermaphrodite 
flowers in the radius. 2. Others are compoſed of tubuloſe 
hermaphrodite flowers in the diſk, and of tubulous female 
flowers in the radius. 3. Some are compoſed of tubulous 
hermaphrodite flowers in the diſk, and of tubuloſe neutral 


flowers in the radius. 4. Some have tubuloſe hermaphrodite 


flowers in the diſk, and ligulated hermaphrodite flowers in 
the radius. 5. Some are compoſed of tubulous hermaphro- 
dite flowers in the diſk, and of ligulated female flowers in 
the radius. 6. Some are compoſed of tubulous hermaphro- 
dite flowers in the diſk, and ligulated neutral flowers in 
the radius. 7. Some are compoſed of tubulous hermaphro- 
dite flowers in the diſk, and of naked and neutral flowers in 
the radius. 8. Some are compoſed of tubuloſe male flowers 
in the diſk, and of naked female flowers in the radius. And 
9. ſome are compoſed of ligulated fema'e flowers in the dilk, 
and ligulated hermaphrodite flowers in the radius. | 
The eſſential character of a floſculous flower conſiſts in its 
antheræ growing together into a cylindric body, and pro- 
ducing a ſingle ſeed, which ſtands under the receptacle of 
the ſeparate floſcule. Id. p. 372. | 


x * 


The common cup is uſual in moſt genera of this plant, but 
it is no univerſal character, for it is wanting in the echino- 
pus. Nor is this the only variation they are ſubject to, for 
the common receptacle, which might ſeem a very eſſential 
part of the plant, is wanting in the milleria. It is evident 
from this, how very _ uncertain characters the common 
cup, and common receptacle of the ſeeds, are in this claſs 
of plants ; for though they have been judged eſſential, and 
unerring marks, = we find the two plants above named 
want them ſeverally ; and we alſo find that ſome plants are 
poſſeſſed of them, which have not the other characters of the 
claſs. Thus ſcabious has a common cup, and dipfacus a 
common feceptacle; yet neither ſcabious, nor dipſacus, Are 
floſculous, -or, as they may much more properly be called, 


us of com- 


Tournefort, though he had not the aſſiſt- 


him, yet has fixed very natural genera in the claſs 
eus, or compound floweted plants. 


Vaillant made more obſetvations on the nature of the flowers 
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vnly error he run into, was the | 
Pontedera has rendered the method of this claſs. very eaſy 
and clear, though he found it very confuſed. Linnæi Gen. 
Plant. P.3 "I ; | | un weile? 
SYNGNA Abs, in ichthyology, the name of a genus of 
_ fiſhes, the characters of which are theſe. The coverings of 
the ils are on each ſide compoſed of a thin and ſingle 
. . ; the head is oblong and compreſſed; the jaws are 
cloſed up at the ſides; and the mouth is only capable of 
opening at the extremity of the neut. The body is long 
and very ſlender; the ſhape is ſometimes roundiſh, but more 
Uſually angular. The fins are in moſt ſpecies four in num- 
ber, but in ſome only one. "pt ay one 
The ſpecies of this genus, enumerated by Artedi, are four. 
1. The ſquare-bodied {yngnathus, having no fin at the tail. 
This is the creature called the hippocampus by authors. 
2. The cylindric ſyngnathus without any breaſt, or tail fins. 
This is the acus lumbriciformis of Mr. Ray. 3. The n- 
gnathus with the middle of the body heptagonal, and with 
a pinnated tail. This is the acus Ari/totelts ſpecies altera major 
of Willughby. 4. The fyngnathus with the middle of the 
body hexangular, and a pinnated tail. This is the common 
acus Ariſtotelis. In the diſtinguiſhing this genus, the num- 
ber of the inciſures, in the body of the ſeveral ſpecies, is 
to be carefully attended to. Artedi, Gen, Piſc. x 
The name fyngnathus is of Grecian 1 00 and is formed 
of the word ow, which in compoſition ſigniſies the ſame as 
the Latin con, together, and bes, a jaw. It is given to 
this fiſh from that remarkable ſtructure of its mouth, by 
which the jaws are made to grow together, and the very end 
of the mouth only opens. | $5] | | 
SYNGNOME, Ewhopr, in rhetoric, the ſame with conceſſion, 
See CONCESSION, Cycl. 1 
SYNNAS, ox SYNNADIUM marmor, in the writings of the 
antients, the name of a ſpecies of marble uſed in the larger 
buildings of the Romans. It is by ſome confounded with 
the docimenum marmor, with which the temple of Jupiter, 
erected by Adrian, was built; but this is erroneous, fince 
that elegant marble was always charactered as perfectly 
white, without blemiſh ; and this was always: ſpotted, and 
clouded with black, inſomuch that ſome writers have called 
it by an epithet, expreſſing thoſe variegations, maculoſa ſynnas. 
SYNNEUROSIS, in anatomy, a kind of articulation of the 
bones, performed by the intervention of ligaments. | 
SYNOCHA, (Cycl.) in medicine, the name of a ſpecies of 


fever, of which authors diſtinguiſh two kinds, the ſimple, | 


and the compound. The ſimple fynecha is very rare in our 


parts of the world. The compound one is a mixed diſeaſe | 


of the 


ſynochal and ordinary continued fever, and has been 
wed , : 


ſome the putrid fever, and ſynocha putrida by the 

antient medical writers. | | 

Signs of it. 
violent heat, without thoſe ſhiverings which frequently 
attend the firſt attacks of other fevers. It is attended with 


a violent thirſt, an univerſal languor, and laſſitude of the 


limbs; and often with anxieties, ſighings, and ſuffocitive 
difficultics of breathing. Acute and violent pains are felt in 
the head, with a tumid redneſs of the face and eyes, noiſs 
in the ears, verti 
in the bed, with wildneſſes in the thoughts. The urine 
from the firſt is red and pellucid; it rarely admits of any 
breaking, or depoſits any ſediment before the fourth day, 


then it frequently precipitates a reddiſh matter. There is | 


Fre an obſtinate coſtiveneſs, and ſpaſmodic tenſions. of 
the ba 


the whole time of the diſeaſe. The ſeventh day generally 
brings on a criſis in this diſeaſe, which in young people is 
_ uſually by an hæmorrhage of the noſe, in older by profuſe 
| ſweats. The perſons moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe are thoſe 


of a plethoric habit, who eat 4 — foods, and uſe | 


little exerciſe ; and eſpecially as have had any habitual 
evacuation of blood ſtopt upon. them. It is more frequent 
in the 
Conſp. 
Cauſes of it. 


MANS -: 11 4 TE 
Theſe are principally violent and unaccuſtomed 


_ watchings, immoderate. paſſions, violent ſweatings from 

hot medicines, and ſudden cooling the body when very hot, 
by drinkin e draughts of — water, or other weak li- 
quors. theſe occaſion the fever, by affecting the pletho- | 


tic habit of the perſon ; but this, which is the general and 
original baſis of the diſtemper, is uſually brought on by 
omiſſion of uſual bleedings 

| ſeaſons, by ſuppreſſions of accuſtomed bhæmorrhages by the 
- Noſe, and by ſtoppages of the menſtrual, or hæmorrhoidal 
ognoſtics in it. The fynechal fever, in itſelf, is ſeldom at- 
ed with any great danger; and when the. criſis. happens 
profuſe ſweats, or by an ham „on che ſeventh 
„ there is no fear of any 
: without a criſis, and 
perſons are uſually 


ry 


thrown into a violent \phrenitis, an 


making too many genera. | 


The fynocha always ſeizes people at once with a | 
and eternal reſtleſsneſs and toſſing about | 


and limbs are uſually very painfully felt during 


ſpring and autumn, than at other ſeaſons. Funker's | 


exerciſe, drinking large quantities of ſpirituous liquors, long | 


* 
at ſpring and autumn, and other 


8 VN. 


much impairing the ſtrength of the patient. | There muſt : 


be great caution, however, uſed in —— this hzmor. 


ne 


rhage, if that be found neceſſary, fince, when 
dently done, it often brings on terrible obſtructions in the 
viſcera, and hectics, dropſies, and cachectie complaints; 
that are very difficult to get rid of. The critical hæmor- 
rage is known to be coming on by a ſtricture and itehin 

of the noſe, an intenſe pain in the head, a redneſs of the eyes 
and face, and a ringing in the ears. Very frequently, alſo, 
the criſis is predicted by a remarkable perturbation of mind, 


but this is not the peculiar ſymptom of the hæmorrhage, 


but happens as often, when it is by ſweat. Often there is 
a' dripping of blood from the noſe on the fourth day; and 
in this caſe, if nature be not diſturbed, there will certain] 
be a farther bleeding on the ſeventh day. Complaints of an 
anxiety and uneaſineſs about the breaſt preſage an unhapyy 
event. Other very bad ſymptoms, alſo, are involun 
tears, great reſtleſsneſs, no relief from fleep, and the a 
| 1 of livid, or brown ſpots. The thick ſtate of the 
blood, in this fever, makes it *. eaſily paſs into ſlow con- 
tinued fevers and hectics; and ſometimes, when the criſis 
does not come on at the ſeventh day, and there appear 
clouds in the urine, it appears afterwards on the fourteenth 
ada e r 
MN. 2 F cure, Bleeding is always neceſſary in the firſt ſtages 
of this fever, before the ſigns of coction appear in the urine; 
after this the violent emotions of the blood are to be quelled 
by nitrous and acid medicines, as the juice of lemons : to 
theſe muſt be added reſt, and a frequent drinking of warm 
and weak liquors. ''The bowels, if much bound, muſt be 
tly looſened by an emollient clyſter ; and after the cri- 
2 ſome gentle purgatives muſt be given to clear the pri- 
mz viz. Bleeding is not to be ordered after the ſigns of 
cocætion appear in the urine, for it often prevents the critical 
hemorrhage, and renders the patient ſoporous, or delirious ; 
and in the compound, or putrid /ynechal fever, the patient is 
not to be blooded at all. Volatile ſalts are given by ſome 
in this caſe, but very improperly, for they always are at- 
tended with miſchief, and often occaſion - cacheCtic tumors. 
Symptomatic quinſeys often attend this diſeaſe, and are to 
be. relieved by gargariſms, rendered aſtringent by an ad- 
mixture of terra Japonica, or the like medicines z and in 
this particular caſe, wine is to be more cautiouſly forbid 
than at other times. Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 266. 
SYNODON, in zoology, a name given by ſeveral authors 
to a fiſh caught in'the Mediterranean, and more commonly | 
| known by the name of dente. Aldrovand, de Piſc. lib. I. 
cap. 12. See DenTEX, | XL AO 
SYNODONTIDES, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone 
deſeribed by the antients, and ſaid to be taken out of the 
head of the fiſh, called by them /ynodontes, the dentex of the 
moderns. See DENTEX. © © bk 
YNONYMA. The perplexity in the writings of the anti- 
| ents, ariſing from the uſe of ſynonymous, as well as homo: 
nymous terms, is very great, when they uſe the ſame word 
as the name of two different things. The whole value of 
the accounts they have left us is loſt, by our not being able 
to diſtinguiſh which of the two they mean. 
The great ſource of this confuſion has been in the love o 
ſecrets in medicine, which prevailed as ſtrongly among the 
antients, as it does among the moderns. In order to con- 
ceal the remedies they uſed, they often gave them new 
names, and often (which was worſe) uſed for them the names 
of other things. FIDEO 1 EP 
Thus they called the pine-tree itea, the univerſally receive? 
name of the willow, and ſo in many other inſtances; * 
which we have, at this time, the ſame word in uſe in dine- 
rent authors, as the name of different things. 6 all 
Galen gives a preſcription for baldneſs, in which almo 0 
the ingredients are called by names wholly different 3 
thoſe — the reſt of pale up d _— mop by at — ö 
and by that means p u e vulgar for new- 
vered — The —. — is there called /adons. on 
bear amorphon brephos, from the ſtory of its young cu. 
ing ſhapeleſs till licked into form by the mother 
—— or labdanum, is called 7 n 


becauſe 


its bei ered from the beards of goats. And the ade. 
is call — from its being found concreted about 


The compoſition of Philo, called cholice, given in the fe 
author, is thus given in the znigmatical manner 9 of 
ſame means. The more learned and ingenuous pep der 
theſe ages deteſted this idle practice, and gave all thing: | oy 
common names;, but as the abſurdities of one man Shou 
nerally find followers in others of the ſame ſtamp» 2 
the phyſicians diſcarded the practice, the ſucceeding G 4 aod 
chemiſts, famous for\ their love: of ſecrets, comm... | 
improved 8 ee, that were there vf gen, 
any value, it be wholly impoſſible, in many -NONT- 
ever SES the author's meaning. See 8 | 
The Arabian writers have fallen more into the uſe 
| r 


* 


— 


F F 


/ nyms, and 


by tbe 
called by 


aun. If two things haue happened to be 


SYR 


flame name, 
them together, 
as to the other; 


and attribute their virtues to one, as well 
nay, they too often tranſcribe from other 
authors the virtues belonging to the one, and adding them 
to the account of the other, leave no room to trace out 
the truth, but by referring to the originals if they are in being. 
Thus theſe authors found the word Zarnich, uſed by ſome as 
the name of orpiment, and by others as the name of the 
lapis armenus, a blue colour, uſed in painting. Aetius, 
and ſome other authors, tell us, that the Syrians always 


uſed the word in this latter ſenſe, though all other people 


uſed it in the former. Aviſenna on this makes theſe two 
YiFerent ſubſtances, orpiment, and armenian zarnich, the 
ſame; and having ſeen no lapis armenus, but what was of 
a greeniſh blue, (as much of it was) he gives a chapter on 
zarnich, in which he tells us that it was of three kinds, 
yellow, red, and green: thus confounding the true ſpecies 
of orpiment, the red and yellow, with a blue green co- 
Jour, wholly different from them in its nature and qualities. 
In the ſame manner the various ſubjects of the vegetable 
world, that happen to have been at ſome time called by 
the fame name by others, are always confounded by theſe 
writers. The chamzlea, and chamæleon, two very diffe- 
rent plants, both in figure and qualities, and which are not 
indeed wholly Hynonymots, yet are confounded together, 
both by Serapio and Aviſenna; and the nature and qualities 
of both deſcribed ſo conjunctly in one chapter, that they 
muſt paſs for the ſame plant with all, but thoſe who have before 
made themſelves maſters of the hiſtory of the materia medica of 
the earlier times, and are able to diſtinguiſh which of the cha- 
racters and virtues belong to the one, and which to the other. 
The two ephemerons are in the ſame manner confounded 
together by Aviſenna, and blended in one chapter: and what 
is ſtill more foreign than all theſe, the Egyptian lotus, be- 
cauſe it happens to be called by the ſame name with the 
letus of the Greeks, which is a trifoliate plant, is deſcribed 
together with it in the ſame chapter, though nature can 
ſcarce afford two plants more various, either in form, or 
qualities. And thus in numerous other inſtances. 
SYNONYMISTS, among the botanical writers, ſuch as have 
employed their care in the collecting the different names, 
or ſynonyma, uſed by different authors, and reducing them 


to one another, 

SYNTENOSIS, a word uſed by anatomiſts to expreſs an ar- 
ticulation of the bones when they are connected, as the 
oſſa ſeſamoidea of the toes, only by a tendon. 

SYNTHENA, a term uſed by Paracelſts'to expreſs an apo- 
plectic, or epileptic diſorder, attended with violent griping 
pains in the bowels. This is generally mortal. | 

SYNTHETIC, or SyNTHETICAL, (Cycl.) a term given to 
that part of chemiſtry, which, after the analytical che- 
miſtry has taken bodies to pieces, or reduced them to their 

Principles, can, from theſe ſeparated principles, either re- 
compound the ſame body again, or, from the mixtures of 
the principles of one of more bodies in various manners, 
form a large ſet of new productions, which would have been 
unknown to the world but for this art: ſuch productions 
are brandy, ſoap, glaſs, and the like. | 
Synthetical chemiſtry, taken in the ſtrict ſenſe fo? the re- 
compoſition of bodies from their own principles, is rather 
of philoſophical, than of ordinary uſe. This however is not 
eaſy, except in a few caſes, nor are we to imagine, becauſe 
it may be done in ſome, that nature has taken this way to 
compoſe them; her method of compoſition of bodies are a 


new ſubject, and worthy a diligent inquiry. Shaw's ed 


tures, p. 16 


Sv NTHETISMUS, a word uſed in chirurgical writings to 
22 the four operations neceſſary to the reſtitution of 
= ures, which are extenſion, coaptation, repoſition, and 

cigation, or the buſineſs of * 


SYNTONUM diatonum, in muſt 
. ic. See GEN us. 
SYNTROPHIC, an epithet uſed to certain diſeaſes, which 


row up with the patient. Of this kind is the epilepſy, | 


which often firſt ſeizes the perſon in infancy, and continues 
ee up with him, and increaſing in ſtrength as he 


oes. 
SYNULOTIC, a word uſed by ſome writers in the ſame 
ſenſe as epulotic, | ws f ; 
ex 4 ENSIS, a word uſed by ſome chirurgical writers to 
oy * 2 conjunction of two bones by means of a mem- 
5 90 as the bones of the ſinciput are connected to thoſe of 
BYPHan od in young children, 
a exit. „d uſed by ſome naturaliſts in the ſame ſenſe 
at ex to expreſs the ſkins which many reptiles caſt off 
e caterpillar ulbe, or; ies the water newt, and all 
| Remain in that N with their ſkins during the time 
, S Lapis, in natural hiſtoty, a name given by As- 
echini 75 8 petrified ſpines of the 
rows Ge * * the 7 ew ſtones, and petrified olives, 
122 tecolithus. © an olive in ſhape, and called by the 


as | 
a2ainſt the * common opinion, that this flone was good 


he they ever ſo different, they always deſcribe | 


SYR 


to a particular caſe, which is that where the ſtony matter 
is lodged in the kidneys and ureters ; but he frankly con- 


feſles, it is of no power to diſſolve or break the ſtone in the 


bladder. 


This is contrary to the doctrine of Dioſcorides, and the other | 


old Greeks; but more conſonant to reaſon and experience, 
Some have carried its virtue ſo far, as to pretend, that when 
ribbed to powder, and mixed in water, and that mixture 
rubbed on the groin and perinæum, it will break the ſtones 
concreted within, and bring them away in pieces by urine; 
This, though too groſs for belief, is yet given us by Pliny. 
In moſt of the common editions the words ſtand thus, In- 


gentium frangit calculos; but all the beſt copies have it ungen- 


tium; and the word lingentium is only made by dividing the 
two perpendicular lines in the letter U. 


SYRICON, a word uſed by ſome authors in the ſame ſenſe as 


ſandyx. Pliny makes it a compoſition of equal parts of ſi- 
nopis and ſandyx; and Aetius gives it as the name of a col- 
lytium, uſed in many diſorders of the eyes. 


SYRINGA, the pipe- tree, in botany, the name of a genus of 


trees, the characters of which are theſe. The flower is of 


the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals ar- 


ranged in a circular form. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, 
and finally becomes a fruit adhering .to the cup, of a tur- 
binated form, and divided into four cells, which contain 
ſmall ſeeds. , EY 

There is no other known ſpecies of the Hringa beſide the 
common one, and its variety, with double lowers. Tourn. 
Inſt. Bot. p. 61 


Many ſpecies of this flowering ſhrub, common in gardens, 


are called /tlacs. See LiLac: 


Gen. Plant. p. 3. 3 2 
The ſeveral ſpecies of this beautiful and ſweet flowering 


In the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, Hringa is the name of a 
ſeparate genus of plants, the characters of which are, that 
the flower cup is a perianthium formed of only one leaf; 
which is ſmall, tubulated, and erect, and has four notches 
at its extremity. The flower is a ſingle petal, formed into 
a very long and flender tube, divided at the extremity into 
four fegnivnts, which are ſpread open and bent; the ſeveral 
Jags, or ſegments, being ſtrait, hollowed, and obtuſe. The 
ſtamina are two very ſhort filaments, terminated by ſmall 
antheræ, hid within the tube of the flower. The piſtillum 
is compoſed of an oblong germen, a thready ſtylus of the 
length of the ſtamina, and a thick and bifid ſtigma. The 
fruit is an oblong, compreſſed, and pointed capſulc, con- 
taining two cells, and made up of two halves, containing 
each a ſingle, oblong, and compreſſed ſeed ; pointed at each 
end, and ſurrounded with a membranaceous rim; Linnæi 


ſhrub are eafily propagated, by taking off their ſuckers in 
autumin, of which they always produce great plenty. "Theſe 
ſhould be tranſplanted into the nurſery, where, after they 
have remained two years, they will be fit to be removed 
to the places where they are to remain. They are very 


hardy, and may be planted in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation 


and require no farther culture, but to take away the ſuckers, 
and cut out the dead wood every year, and now and then 


to dig up the earth about their roots. They flower in May 


and June. Miller's Gardner's Dictionary. 


SYRINGITES, a ſtone mentioned by Pliny, and deſcribed 


8 


iſh co 


as being always full of cavities. Some have ſuppoſed this 
author meant the oſteocolla by this name; but it is more 
probable, that he meant the ſtone we now call Hringoides, 
or the pipe-ſtone. | 


YRINGOIDES lapis; the pipe: tone, in natural hiſtory, the 


name of a very beautiful foffile ſubſtance, of which there are 
ſeveral different kinds. The fubuli mariui, or caſes of ſea 
worms, lodged in any ſolid ſubſtance of the foſſile kind; 
conſtitute what is called the /apis Hyringbides. f 
The moſt frequent kind is made of the common matter of 
the ludus helmontii, or ſeptaria, with tubuli of different 
kinds and dimenſions in it; but the moſt beautiful ſort is 


that made of the bottoms of ſhips, old boards, or piles of 


wood; which having been long in the ſea, have been piefced 


by the ſea worms, which have made their ſeveral burrows, 


and left their ſhells behind in them: the whole of theſe ſub- 
ſtances becoming afterwards petrified, is found in form of 
wood, with all the knots, veins, and other characters, but 
wholly of the hardneſs of ſtone. This is uſually of a black- 
ho. and the pipes being of a pale yellow; the whole 
makes a very elegant appearance. 8 | 
Our clay-pits about London afford alſo a ſyringoides of this 
kind, but the earth there abounding with the matter of the 
common vitriolic pyrites, that ſubſtance by degrees gets into 
the pores of the wood, and the whole feems a maſs of py- 


rites with theſe pipes lodged in it in different directions. This. 


has been called by authors pyrites fyringoides. Hills Hiſt, 
of Foſſ. p. 64. 


SYRINGOTON, in ſurgery, an inſtrument to lay open. 


Sores, Fer. and lone; but Adtius limits its eee) 


fiſtulzz. We have a propoſal of a 5 aton, of a new form, 
for laying open fiſtulæ in ano, r. Freke. See Ap- 
pendix to Barrongbbys Tranſlation of 4/irxc on the Fiſtula 
in ano. 
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&YRINGOTOMY, in ſurgery, a term uſed for the cutting 
tor a fiſtula. . Py 
SYRITES, in natural hiſtory, a name uſed by ſome for the 
ſuapphire, but by Pliny for a ſtone, which he ſays was ge- 
nerated in the bladder of a wolf. , 
SYRIUS, a word uſed by ſome authors for a very ſtrong 
purge, a preparation of ſcammony, being no other than a 
reſin, or magiſtery of that drug. ' | 
SYRMA, among the Romans, a long garment, common to 
both ſexes, that reached to the ground. It was uſed in 
tragedies, that the perſons of the heroes and heroines might 
appear the taller. Pitiſc-ti,voe. 
SVRMEA, a name given by the antients in general to a cer- 
tain root, ſaid to be of the radiſh kind, and to be frequently 
uſed to provoke vomiting. 1 | 
Some have made it alſo the name of a ſort of viand, pre- 
pared of honey, the fine fat of animals, and other ingre- 
dients, which was the prize beſtowed at one of the Spartan 


games : others have uſed it to expreſs a purging potion | 


made only of ſalt and water, or plain brine. e Egyp- 
tians frequently purged themſelves with this radiſh juice 

and ſalt, which operated gently both upwards and down- 
_ wards, and theſe potions were called by the ſame name 
_ ſyrmaa. | 6 ET 
SYRMZA, Evepai, in antiquity, was uſed as a deſignation 
of the games at Sparta, the prize in which was ovgpaiz, or 


a mixture of fat and honey. Potter, Archæol. Græc. 


Tom. I. p. 


431. 55 | | 
SYRMASM , a word uſed by the antient medical writers 


to expreſs a gentle purging of the ſtomach or bowels, either 
by ſtool or vomit. It had its name from /yrmea, a word 
- exprefling a medicine that acted in this gentle manner. 
SYRT | 
the name of a gem of a very beautiful appearance, in the 
ſubſtance of which are interberſed faint ſtars of a faffron 
Colour. Hofm. Lex. Univ. in voc. Ee 
SYRUPS (Cycl.)—There ſeems to be no part of pharmacy, 
in which the writers of diſpenſatories have more erred, than 
in their directions about the making of Hyrups; which ſeems 
the more ſtrange, becauſe this. part is particularly eaſy. 
The misfortune is, that great men cannot ſtoop to conſider 
common and ordinary things ; whence, however, the credit 
of a phyſician may fink in the eſteem of thoſe, who by 


their employments are led to a knowledge of theſe ordinary | 


_ things. | | | 
The whole of the buſineſs of yrup-making may be, how- 
ever, reduced to a few ſhort and eaſy rules. As firſt, it is 


matter of experience that aqueous infuſions, decoctions, or 


other aqueous liquors, require twice theif own weight of 
22 ſugar- candy its toms into a fyrup of a Juſt con- 
ſiſtence, for keeping without canding or fermenting. 
This rule,, by directing the uſe of ſugat-candy, fixes the 
eonſiſtence of fyrups in an exacter manner than any way 

. elſe, becauſe all falts require a determinate proportion of 
water in cryſtallizing ; ſo that ſugar, in the form of candy, 

contains always one certain proportion of water, while dif- 
ferent kinds of ſugar may hold more or leſs aqueous matter, 


according to their different manner of refining, the accidents, 


of the weather, &c. Hence, therefore, all ſuch infuſtons 
for fyrups as are of a delicate, or deſtructible colour, which 
is impaired by boiling, ſuch as violets, clove July flowers, 
&c. and all ſuch infuſions as. contain any volatile parts, 
which would evaporate by a boiling heat, as thoſe of cin- 


namon, orange peel, Sc. ſhould have twice their own | 


welt of ſugar added to them, and be kept cloſe covered 
in the Z page heat of a balneum mariæ, till the ſugar, is 
diſſolved ; which, to haſten the ſolution, ſhould be reduced 
to powder, td ; 8 2 
Secondly, the decoctions of all ſuch vegetable ſubſtances, 
as loſe no valuable parts by boiling, may be boiled down 

to the proper conſiſtence with their own weight of ſugar, 
the two being firſt clarified together with the whites of eggs 
in the uſual way: but if the ingredients here contain any 


ITES, in natural hiſtory, is uſed by ſome authors as 


SYS 


unctuous, or balſamic parts, whereon their. medio @l 

tues depend, let 4 ſugar be added from the — 4 ra 

boiled along with the ingredients; afterwards ſtraining 8: 

Shodan, it, before it be of near the conſiſtence of 2 8 

This rule is founded on the property in ſugar of a 

—_ h and oils, ſo as to make them intimately mix with 

Thirdly, all vegetable juices are to be thoroughly purig! 

before they are boiled into Cube Thus r 

mons, oranges, &c. are firſt to be filtered, and then mak 

into /yrups without boiling, according to the. firſt rule bs 
the juices of mulberries, and the like, will not clarify Pry 
out a beginning fermentation ; wherefore they muſt firſt 

ſtand a day or two, and then they will paſs through 2 

flannel; after which theſe are to be made into Hrup with 

an eighth part leſs than twice the quantity of ſugar; tha i 

with one pound twelve ounces of ſugar to a pint of the 

juice, on account of their being ſomewhat ſaccharine them. 
ſelves. And wines, and vinegars, muſt be made into ſrrups 

with the ſame quantity. Shaw's Lectures, p. 205. 

Pectoral SyRUPs, Hrupus pectoralis, a new form of medicine 
preſcribed in the late London Pharmacopceia, and intended 
to ſtand in the place of the ſyrup of maiden-hair, and fome 
others of that kind. It is to be made thus: take leaves gr 
Engliſh maiden-hair dried five ounces, liquorice four ounce; 
bailing water five pints; ſteep the ingredients for ſome 
hours, and afterwards ſtrain off the liquor ; and when it i; 
made clear by ſettling, add to it the neceſſary quantity of 
ſugar to make it a Hp in the common way. Pembertar' 
Lond. Diſp. p. 299. 1 | 

SYRUP of. ſaffron. See SAFFRON. 

SYRUS Lapis, a name given by the writers of the middle ages 
to a foſſil, ſeeming to be the ſame with the thyrreus of Pliny; 
of which name this indeed ſeems only a corruption, accord- 
ing to the barbarous manners of thoſe times. There are 

many remarkable qualities recorded of this, one of which is, 
that it would ſwim on water. Hence it ſeems to have been 
a ſpecies of bitumen ; but we want a fuller deſcription, 

SYSSARCOSIS (Cycl.)—Befides the uſe of this word to f 
nify a kind of articulation of the bones, by means of tl, 
when the muſcles are extended from one bone to another; 
it is alſo. uſed by ſome chirurgical writers to expreſs a me- 
thod of curing wounds of the head when the cranium is laid 
bare, and the interſtice between the lips of the wound too 
wide for a contraction, by means of promoting the granu- 

lation, as it is called, or growth of new fleſh. Paulus 

Zgineta uſes it alſo to expreſs a preternatural generation 

of fleſh about the veſſels and coats of the teſtes, which is 

ſometimes the caſe in a farcocele. 

SYSTASIS properly only denotes the conſiſtence of any thing, 
as of a ſyrup or ointment, but authors have uſed it aloin 
a different ſenſe. Hippocrates underſtands by it a collection 
of humors about the palate ; and ſometimes expreſſes by it 
a contraction of any part of the body from an uneaſineß, 
or ſenſation of pain. wy 5 

SYSTEMATICAL qualities, a term uſed by Mr. Boyle to 

_ expreſs ſuch qualities as are alſo called coſmucal, and do nit 
depend on the nature and conſtitution of the body itſelf, but 
on its being a member of this general ſyſtem of the univerle 
in which capacity it is acted upon by agents unperceived 
by us, which occaſions great changes in it. 

SYSTEMATISTS, in botany, thoſe authors, whoſe works 

in this ſcience are principally employed about the arranging 

lants into certain orders, claſſes, or genera. Linnæi Fu 


ot. p. 2. | | 
SYSIMBRIUM, water-mint, in botany, a name given by 
ſome to a ſpecies of mint. See MENTHA. | 
SYSTREMMA, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs a co. 
leftion of humors forming a hard tumor, or tubercle, in u 
part of the body; called alſo ſometimes e | 
SYSTYLE,. in architecture, that manner cf placing columns 
where the ſpace between the two fuſts coulfts of two dia 


ters, or four modules. 


* 


TAB AD 


| Italian $ for Tutti, all or alto- | TABUM, a word uſed by medical writers, to expreſs. a thin 
a a. See 2 Tur ri. f ſanious and putrid e Sarkg from ol E uy or from * 

1 = alſo uſed to mark the tenor, and has the | mortified parts, in caſes where the Vital powers are not ſuffi- 

words primo, ſecundo, or the figures 1% 2%. ad- cient for the generation of a perfect or concocted matter. 
9 ded, to'fignify the firſt or ſecond tenor. _ | TACET, in the Italian muſic, is often uſed to denote a long 
The letters T, f, or tr, are often uſed likewiſe to ſignify a ſhake 


reſt, or pauſe. It uſually ſignifies that a whole part is to lie 
or trillo, to be made on any ſound, and are placed over the | 


* till: thus, Chrifte Tacet, depoſuit Tacet, intimates that while 
| N one or more parts are pearl * r hy, 1 
. is to be made; thus or] depoſuit, &c. the part marked Tacet ſhould be ſilent. Brofſ. 
note on which the * mT 5 = TA Free, in old charters, an exemption from payments. 
| | A, Law 05 We, TY: 3 N | 
1 5 3 — 1 _ | TACHAS, in ichthyology, a name given ome authors to 
being an abbreviation of the word Trades See u the manati, or ſea-cow. See the article ManaTi. 


a” 


| | TACIT Decree, in Roman 11 ſecret deliberations, to 
article TR1LLO. | 8 | : which none but old ſenators were ſummoned, ? 
TABACUM, in botany, a name by which John Bauhine, and | J. Capitolinus mentions a decree of this ſecret kind, which he 
ſome others have called the tobacco-plant, more uſually known | calls C. tacitum, and ſays, that the uſe of them among the 
among authors by the name nicotiana. See the article Nico-| antients was derived from the neceſſities of the public, when 
TIANA-. \ | upon ſome imminent danger from enemies, the ſenate was 
TABARZET, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs highly | either driven to ſome low and mean expedients, or to ſuch 
refined ſugar. OT ks 3 - meaſures, as were proper to be executed before they were 
TABAXIR, and Arundo TABAXIFER A, names by which ſome | publiſhed, or ſuch as they had a mind to keep ſecret even 
authors call the Bamboo cane. C. Bauhin. Pin. p. 18. | from friends; on which occaſions they commonly recurred to 
TABERNA Meritoria, among the Romans, Mars's hoſpital, | a Tacit decree, from which they excluded their clerks and 
or a place where diſabled ſoldiers were maintained at the charge | ſervants, performing that part themſelves, left any thing ſhould 
of the government. Danet. in you. et abroad. Capitol. de Gordian. c. 12. e 
TABES Dorſalis (Cycl. — This diſtemper, according to a late Tn the early times of the republic there are ſeveral inſtances 
author, is a particular ſpecies of conſumption, the proximate | mentioned by hiſtorians, of ſuch private meetings of the ſe- 
| Cauſe of which is a general debility of the nerves. nate, ſummoned by the conſuls: to their own houſes; to 
Of the ſeveral kinds of conſumptions incident to human bo- which none but the old or proper ſenators were admitted, and 
dies the Tabes dorſalis is the ſloweſt in its progreſs, but the | of which the tribunes uſually complained. Vid. Dion. Halic. 
moſt melancholy in its circumſtances ; and, unleſs timely ob- L. x. 40. L. xi. 55, 57. Middle, of Rom. Sen. p. go. 
viated, for the moſt part fatal, | I I TACK, in a ſhip, a great rope having a wale-knoc at one end, 
This diſeaſe is incident only to young men of ſalacious diſ- | which is ſeized or faſtened into the clew of the fail; ſo is 
poſitions ; and proceeds from too early venery, an immoderate | reefed - firſt through the cheſſe- trees, and then is brought 
uſe of it, or pollutions. 5 I through a hole in the ſhip's fide, Its uſe is to carry for- 
It ſeems therefore to derive its origin from too frequent ve-|| ward the clew of the ſail, and to make it ſtand cloſe by. a 
nereal ſpaſms, And the immoderate loſs of the ſeminal fluid, | wind: And whenever the ſails are thus trimmed, the main- 
has alſo a conſiderable ſhare in producing the effect. Tacl, the fore-Tack, and miſen-Tack, are brought cloſe by 
ſymptoms of the Tabes dorſalis are involuntary, noctur- the board, artd haled as much forward on as they can be.., 
nal ſeminal emiſſions, a pain in the back, and often in the] The bowlings alſo, are ſo on the weather-ſide ;_ the lee-ſheets 
head; formication in the ſpine, an aching pain, rolling, and] arhaled cloſe aft, and the Iee-braces of all the fails are like- 
hanging down of the teſticles, a weakneſs of memory and| wiſe braced aft. Hence they ſay, a ſhip ſails or ſtands cloſe 
icht, and a mucous diſcharge from the urethra, eſpecially] upon a Tack, i. e. cloſe by the wind. The words of command 
alter ſtraining at the diſcharge of the excrements. The mu- are, Hale aboard the Tacks, i. e. bring the Tack down cloſe to 
cous diſcharge here mentioned, is called by Hippocrates /z-| the cheſs-trees. Eaſe the Tack, i. e. flacken it, or let it go, 
quidum ſemen ; but it is no more than the mucus of the} or run out. Let riſe the Tack. i. e. let all go out. 
proſtate gland. This diſeaſe is farther attended with great | The Tacks of a ſhip are uſually belayed to the bitts, or elſe 
Fr wag and dejection of mind; and a gutta ſerena often} there is a chevil on purpoſe to faſten them.” __ 
_ oWs. The eyes grow hollow, the viſage meagre and] TACKLE (Cyc.)—Burton-TACKLE, in a ſhip. See the ar- 
mn; the body emaciated and weak, a palpitation of the} ticle BukTon. FFT 
12 and ſhortneſs of breath ſucceed ; with a concourſe of  Gunners-T ACKLE, in a ſhip, that which ſerves to hale the ord- 
. 8 complaints, ending ee ES N nance in or out, _ 1 1 
4 3 wn cure of this diſtemper, a regularity of the n6n-naturals | Winding- Tack Lx, in a ſhip, a Tactig that Terves as a pennant, 
ne e utmoſt importance. Good air, rather cool than hot, | and 
"EY eat uſe, As to diet, high-ſeaſon'd meats, ſpirituous | faſt to the end of a ſmall cable about the head of the maſt; 
= mented liquors, ſhould be avoided. No food is ſo be-] it has a guy brought to it from the fore-maſt. Into. this 
dies bn get Chocolate alſo is eſteemed, in ſuch quan- | block is reeved a hawſer, which is alſo reeved through ano- 
veſtio 0 lit eaſy on the ſtomach. Animal food of eaiy di-] ther double block, having a ſtrap at its end; which being 
1 wanker dinner, does no harm. Suppers ſhould be avoided, | 
mb... milk only ſhould be then taken, about two hours be-| 7 
E. Boing to bed. Sleep muſt be little, and in due ſeaſon ; The fall of this Tack/e is reeved into 
in bed in © patient ſhould go to bed and riſe early. Indulgence | is brought to the capſtan, whereby the goods are heaved. . , 
8 4 morning is hurtful. The general rule ſhould be, | TACOMAR-Tree, a name by which ſome authors call the 
h ue immediately upon waking ; which, though irkſome at | ſugar- ca Marggrave, p. 829. | K NK 
ſt, will by cuſtom be rn ee e 
cultom be made familiar and agreeable. Mode- | TADPOLE. The animal called by this name is no other than 
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tincture, the 34 fl an bark, either in ſubſtance, extract, orf 
8 — - 2 elixir of vitriol, and the finctura ſaturnina | n placed before 

may 9 moſt efficacious. Strengthening pla- double microſcope, the heart may be eaſily ſeen, and its pul- 
cold bath ſhould be id on the loins; and, chief of all, the ſation 3 obſerved; and the, blood protruded thence | 
falir, Land. 1. g, "ed." See Pratt. Effay on the Taler dr. may be beautifully ſeen circulating through. the whole; body 3 . 


TABON, in ent hi 

Philippine ider ory, a name given by the people of the | than fifty veſſels may be ſeen at one view. The young brood 

was 8 a bird called in other 8 and re-| grow — and 224 opake every hour, and in a day or two | 

of theſe are 1 of its egg 3 though ſume accounts | the circulation of the blood can only be ſeen in their tail, or 
TABULARIUM NG dee the artide DAlx. in the fins near the Head. Baker's Microſcope, p. 126, :. 
dh ae treafury where the AENA TADOMA, in „a name given by many 


to a 
article E Elephantine books were ſpecies of du others. vulpan/er, and in, 
: Elzenanties, n ** Is S. n ab _—— 
Svppx, vor. ll. * and. — 


of —— or fo much as the patient's ſtrength will admit | the frog in its firſt ſtate from the 'ſpawn ; and this creature 
riding, eſpecial} els,” ought to be uſed. Some recommend | furniſhes the curious in microſcopic obſervations with a beauti- 
avoid 8 J; y a long 3 by ſuch K as to ful view of the circulation of the blood, eſpecially when 
out of ie. gd fatigue. The ſecretions of the body, if young: See Tab. of Microſcopical Objects, Claſs J. 
entertained with. uld be regulated: And the patient ſhould be. The method of procuring them for this purpoſe in the — ; 
claſſes o . Chearful company. As to medicines, the eſt perfection, is this: Let a ſmall quantity of frog's ſpawn 
the latter, —— and aſtringents are chiefly uſeful. Among A be kept for ſome days in water, and from this will be pro- 


% % 


Aas 


It is of 


TAG 


att fine beteten the dock ind pole; fn beak is 


broad, ſhort, and red; and at the origin of the upper chap 


there is a large 


loſt 
breaf and 


red tubetcle of fleſh. head and upper 
part of the neck are of a mixed blackiſh and greeniſh colour, 
and ſhining ; the reſt of the neck is white; he 
ſhoulders are of an orange-colour, which makes a 
fort of ring ſurrounding the whole anterior part of the body. 
The lower part of the breaſt and belly have a black broad 


mne reathiing to the aus ; the reſt of the breaſt and belly are 
bite as are alfo the under fides'of the wings, but juſt be- 
- Jow' the tail there is 4 Flint cast of the ofanpe colour. The 


idle of its back is white. The ſhoulder-feathers falling on 


Elch fies of the back are black," and the wings are almoſt 
wholly White, 'only ſome of che longer feathers are black. 


„ 


e tips of moſt of the tail-feathers are alſo black. Its legs 
und feet are of a pale red, and their inveſtlent ſkin fo thin, 
that*the veins may be ſeen under it. They are common on 


but their fleſh is not well taſted. 


TDA, in pharmacy, à term uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 


r | : | 
. TAENARIUM Marmor, the name of a marble uſed by the an- 
tient architects and ſtatuaries. There were two kinds of it, 


8 


©, poſittohs of fragrant or other ingredients for fumigations., 
TA, in botany, a name piven, by ſome authors to the pi- 


» 


TAEL, in Ealt-Indian weight, being the fixteenth part of a | 


nafter or common wild 
Vol. r. p. | 


cati. See the article BAH AR. 


, 


„ ſurnamed Tænarius, from Tænarus a promontory 


5 Pi. . 


very different in colour, but perfectly agreeing in hardneſs, 


were capable of. The firſt or 


and in the high poliſh they 
- moſt frequent kind was black, and was dug from the promon- 
- tory called Tænarus, in the Lacedzmonian fate ; the other, 


which was more ſcarce, and much more beautiful, was of a | 


- green colour with a caft of yellow ; this was dug in the Ta- 


pony 


anguilliform, or eel- 


- 
” 
- 


2 
» 


0 


4 


cup of a tabulated form. 


quarries, and was called by ſome marmor herþoſum, and 


zanthon. Strabo. © 
y, the name of a fiſh of the 


ZNIA, {Cycl.) in ichthyograph 
Abe ſhaped king, common in the Mediterta- 


nean ſea, and brought to market in Italy, and elſewhere. 
It is a very remarkable little fiſh, being of a pale fleſh colour 


with a flight admixture of blue, and is free from fcales ; and | 


its fleſh ſo tranſparent, that the vertebræ of the back q be 
eaſily counted through it. Its body terminates in a lo and 


ery ſlender tail. 'T'he mouth is ſmall, and has one row of 


ſharp teeth in each jaw, and is very ſingular in that the belly- | 


fin is twice as wide as the back one ; and runs ſo far up to 


is very near the angle of the under jaw. The inteſtines are 
all covered with a ſilvery peritonzum, which is ſeen alſo plain- 
ly through the fleſh. It is 5 a foot long, and 
not 585 than a finger's breadth. Willugbby's Hiſt. Piſc. 
p. 116. 3 : | 
There are two ather ſpecies of this fiſh, See the articles 
FaLx, and CAvn AGO. | 


given by many authors, to the ſpecies of cobitis, named by 


Artedi, the cobitis with a forked prickle placed under each | 

eye. This fiſh is 

5 Hiſt. Piſc. 1 | 
AGETES, African Marygold, in botany, the: name of a ge- 

nus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower |. 


properly a ſpecies of the cobitis.  Schon- 
See the article CopiT1s, 

is of the radiated kind : Its difk is compoſed of floſcules di- 
all ftanding on embryo ſeeds, and contained in a one-leaved 
of an an 


fixed to the thalamus of the flower. There are alſo. ſome ſpe- 


eies in which 
| a floſcules '2 | 


' flowers. 2. The 
| flowers, "4; The 
, — called the ſingle 
* , Ee” X | 
mall Indian Tagetet, with a double reddiſh yellow flower. 
6. The middle-fized Indian Tagetes, with a double yellow 


flower; 7. The Indian Tagetes, with a ſingle fiſtulous flower. 
8. The Indian Tagetes, with à double filtulous flower, 9. 
The leaſt Indian Tagetes, with a velvety flower. 10. The 


 Tigetes, with 


.L 


- allowed them ; and when three inches 


theſe : 1. The great upright Tagetes, with ſingle pale yellow 

great upright Tagetes, with very aa double 
maller Indian Tagetes, with a ſingle 

African, or French mary 


led gold. 4. 
Indian Tagetes, with double flowers. 


flowers. 


for the m_ 
ted by ſowing the ſeeds in 
3, when the young plants 


4 


The 


5 extremely finely divided leaves. Tourn. Inſt. 

- We have a great many ſpecies of this plant annually raiſed 

in our They are 

* ſpring, 4 

dome up, they muſt have air | 
died. 


* 
} 


[ 


TANARIA, e Bea antiquity, 2 feſtival in honour of 


in Laconia, where he had a temple. Potter, Archzol. Grec. | 


| 
| 


þ 


Txw1A Cornuta, the berned Tænia, in ichthyology, a name | 


The embryos finally become ſeeds | 
form, furniſhed with a foliaceous head, and af- | 


flower, | 


4 


1 


7 

7 
- 

£ 


; > Ar 
mon time is thus marked © 
. — — 


— — 


the flower is wholly compoſed of ſemi- 
© Phe ſpecies of Tagetes, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are | 


they Wha be 


TAl 


In regard to the firſt difference, the acus lumbriciforms, 
Vidled into ſeveral ſegments, and its outer edge of ſemifloſcules ; | 


8 RAI 


removed to another hot bed; which ſhould be arched over 
with hoops that it may be ſheltered with mats. They are te 


ye " . ” 5 7 7 
5 b&planted here at · about eight inches diſtance, and when the 


are grown ſtronger, as about the beginning of May, they ae 


S 


to be taken up with a ball of earth about their roots, and 


placed where they are to remain; or elle at eightcen inches 
diſtance in a nurſery, where when they flower the fineſt ſorts 
may be marked and removed, with a large ball of earth tg 
their roots, either into pots, or into the borders of the flower. 
Ry: They are very beautiful; but their ſincll is very of. 
ſenſtve. Hillers Gardener's Dit. | 


| FAGEIATO, in the Italian muſic, is uſed for a meaſure cal. 


led by the F rench Barr ; that is, when the character of com- 


— — 


Y 


with a pependicy- 


lar line drawn down through its middle. It ſignifies a pretty 
te coaſts of Lancaſhire, and build in geferted rabbit-holes 3 || 
Ray's Ornithol. p. 279. | | | 
TA] ACU, in zoology, the name of an animal common in ſome 
certain cotmpoſitions made up in form of troches. Theſe. are 
| ſortietiriics meant as peſſacies to be introduced into the vagina, 

and therefore made into this form; ſometimes they are com- 


quick motion, and contains a breve, or its quantity in finaller 
notes, in each bar; Hence it is called Alla breve, 


parts of America, and called 
rus, or the muſk- boar. | 
It is of the ſhape of our hog, but much ſmaller, and has no 
tail, and its head is broader, and the ſnout much leſs pointed 


by many authors aper mſchife. 


| than in our hog; the neck is ſhort and thick, and the whole 
pine or mountain pine. J. Baubin, 


* 2 * * - 


Hf 


body of a grilly colour or mixture of black and grey, lis 
body is covered with hairs, much thicker and ſtronger than 
- our hogs briſtles, ſomething like the briſtles of the hedgehog, 
and like them alſo variegated with circles of black and white; 
theſe are four oc five fingers breadth long on the back, and 
gradually diminiſh to the ſides ; on the Middle of its head be- 
tween the ears it has a ſort of creſt, made up of black briſtles; 
its ears are ſmall and erect. and its eyes ſmall ; its ſnout, fert 
and hoofs, are juſt like thoſe of the European hog ; but the 
two poſterior or exterior hoofs are longer than in any other of 
the cloven-footed beaſts. 3 | | 
What is moſt ſingular however, in this creature, is a certain 
gland which he has upon the back, and which has given oc- 
caſion to ſome to ſay its navel was placed there. This gland 
is ſituated on the very ridge of the back near the rump, and 
is ſo cloſely covered with long. briſtles, that till they are re- 
moved by blowing, and keeping them back with the hand, the 
gland is not to be ſeen; when theſe are removed there is 
ſeen a ſpot almoſt naked, in the middle of which the top of 
the gland is ſeen; the lips of this gland uſually ſtand a 
little way above the fleſh, and its aperture eaſily adnuts a 
large ſtylus ; and this gland, when lightly preſſed, {pews out 
a liquid ſubſtance of a browniſh yellow colour, and very 
ſweet ſcent, ſomething like that of muſk or civet. Ibe 
gland itſelf is placed between the ſkin and fleſh, and is not 
Wholly covered by its conſtringing muſcle, but only fur- 
rounded by it at its bottom. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 120. 


N 


| | TAIIBI, in zoology, the name of an American animal, de- 
the head, that the anus which is ſituated at its termination, 


ſcribed by Marggrave and other authors, and ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be only the male of the Opoſſum. The Portuguee 
in America call it the Cachorro de mato, and by the Dutch 
it is called Beſchratte. | 


Its body is long, its head ſhaped like that of a fox, its not 


ſharp, and it has whiſkers like thoſe of a cat; its eyes 4. 
black and prominent, and its ears roundiſh, ſoft, tender, 
white. The tail near its inſertion has white hairs, and to- 
ward the extremity black ones, and near the end is naked ot 
hair, having a ſkin like thar of a ſnake over it. Ray's dy. 
uad. p. 183. e | 5 
(Cycl.)—TaiLs of Fiſhes. This part in the fiſh kid 
the ſubjeR of very great diſtinctions, among the character 
of the Eve genera, It differs in the ſeveral kinds of 
in a very obvious manner, in number, ſituation, and fi 1 
one of the kinds of the ſerpens marinus, have no Tail at f 
in all other fiſhes there is a Tail, and it is never mol 
one on each fiſn. 1 We 5 
In regard to ſituation, there is this great difference, 1 
ſome it is placed perpendicularly, in others horizontal =— 
almoſt all the known fiſhes it is placed perpendicula) ©, 
pt in the dolphin, the phocæna, the orea, the e 
all the whale kinds; for in all theſe it is placed horizon 
| when the body is laid in its natural poſture. (hich 8 
In figure it has many very remarkable differences, n fh 
of great uſe in ichthyological diſtinctions. I. In foo | 
is rounded at the end; as in the cottus, and ſome on ; 
2. In ſome it is cut off even as it were at the end, wy 
the whole Tail is a ſort. of parallelogram; as in mg | 
and ſome of the ſalmons. 3. In ſome fiſhes, it 5 wt | 
at the end, as is the caſe in the conger, the el, —_— 
| petromyzon. 4. In others it has as it were 2 ſmall wed ol 
of a circle cut out at the end, and fo is ſlightly hollo 54 
this is the caſe in the caraſſius, and ſome of che mai 
2 
1 


In many fiſh it is forked or opened into two point 

an acute angle this is the figure of the Tail in oy 
che cyprini of many kinds, Ec. 6, Finally, the Tat nt 
in many fiſh, that is, it is of the ſhape of a creſcent ;, 
bend d, 0 
thyolog. I 


the tunny, mackrell, and the like- 
3 


in the manege. Many affirm that the dock of a horſe's 
727% 2085 to point out his ſixth or ſeventh year; ſaying, 
chat about the time that the black ſpeck, or cye of tbe 
dean begins to diſappear, and the cavity to be filled, the 


dock of che tail becomes longer, by reaſon that the vigour of 
the young ears begins to abate; and nature has not ſtrength 


to nouriſh and keep up the joints or knots that form 
r ſo that when the horſe is ſix years old, one of theſe 
joints lackens, and begins to fall down; and a year after, an- 
other deſcends in like manner. But this relaxation or down- 


falling happens ſooner in ſome than in others, according as | 


they haye been well or ill kept, with reference to feeding, 


| houſing, and working. Accordingly we find the marks of a | 
| horſe's age, taken from his Tail, are ſo erroneous, that we ſee | 


a great many jockies maintain, that the firſt joint deſcends 
when he is nine, and the ſecond when he is ten years old. 
Tails of Comets. We have an enquiry into the cauſe of the 
Tails of comets by Mr. Euler in the Mem. de l' Acad de Ber- 
lin, Tom. 2. p. 117. ſeq. He thinks chere is a great Affi- 


nity between theſe Tails, the zodiacal light, and the aurora | 
| borealis; and that the common cauſe of them all is the action 


of the ſun's light, on the atmoſpheres of the comets, of the 
ſun, and of the earth. He ſuppoſes that the impulſe of the 
rays of light on the atmoſphere of comets, may drive ſome of 
the finer particles of that atmoſphere far beyond its limits; and 
that this force of impulſe combined with that of gravity to- 
wards the comet, would produce a Tail, which would always 
be in oppoſition to the ſun, if the comet did not move. But 
the motion of the comet in its orbit, and about an axis, muſt 
vary the poſition and figure of the Tail, giving it a curvature, 
and deviation from a line drawn from the center of the ſun to 
that of the comet; and that this deviation will be greater, as 
the orbit of the comet has the greater curvature, and that the 
motion of the comet is more rapid. It may even happen, 
that the velocity of the comet, in its perihelion, may be ſo 
great, that the force of the ſun's rays may produce a new 
Tail, before the old one can follow; in which caſe the comet 
might have two or more Tails. Fhe poſlibility of this is con- 
firmed by the comet of 1744, which was obſerved to have 
ſeveral Tails while it was in its perihelion. See the article 
ZoDIAcaL Light, and AUROR a Borealis. 
TAIPARA, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian ſpecies of pe- 
roquette. It is of the ſize of a lark, and of a pale green colour 
over its whole body; its tail is ſhort, not reaching beyond the 
tips of the wings when cloſed. Its beak is red, and its legs 
are grey. Near the origin of the beak it has a ſemilunar red 
ſpot on the head, and a yellow ſpot in the middle of each wing. 
It builds in the deſerted abodes of ants on trees. Marggrave's 
Hiſt. Braſ. 7 3 
TAINHA, in zoology, a name given by ſome to a ſpecies of 
mullet caught in the 


CREMA. 


TAL, a name uſed by ſome writers on the materia medica to 
expreſs the dung of peacocks; and by ſome of the chemical 
writers, for any alkali ſalt. | | 

TALA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors call the 
plant whoſe ſeed is the ſeſamum or oily purging grain of the- 

_Thops. Herm. Mu, Zeyl. p. 58. 0 BEE 


TALABONG, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the inhabi- | 


ants of the Philippine Iſlands to a ſpecies of heron, common 


among them; which is much ſmaller than our her d 
perfectly white all over. 1 e 0 


TALEDITES, Taxa; in antiquity, gymnical exerciſes 


in honour of J upiter rag. Potter, Archæol. Græc. l. 2. 


=. 20. T. 1. p. 432. og 
ALARIUS Ludus, among the Romans, a game ſomewhat re- 


ſembling our dice- playing, and performed with a kind of gold | 


2 wory dice, which they ſhook as we do in a box, before 


ey threw them. There was this difference, however, be- 
tween their game 


OY el. hey made uſe of them for divination, as 
| = Paying 3 and they concluded upon a good or evil au- 
2 Fo 28 to what came up. As they uſually threw 
foro at a time, the beſt chance was when four dif- 


— ſides came up. The ſides were called by the name of 
as the dog, vulture, baſiliſæ, c. Or of ſome | 
opinion, that th: Hercules, Sc. Some authors have been of |. 


ome animal, 
deity, as Ven 
they were marked with the forms of animals, 


a Mages of Gods, and i 
. 7 not WI 
ce are. Danet, in y th numbers or dots, as our 


TALASIGN among the R 
73% the origin of which ſee Pitiſe. and Dauer in voc. 


an 4 1. 9. 
Tal, (Cycl.) in bildes 1 

e e e 
broad, dat. >, Ereral are defined. to be foffils, compoſed of 
gularly on one another: ina or plates, laid evenly and re- 
dat plates, but not all { in 
ſte ＋ ht, ſhining, and tranſparent ; not giving fire with 
. with, acid menſtrua, oy a 


+4 


and ours, that our dice have ſix fides, be- 
cauſe they are cubical; but theirs had but e ene oh 


I*L 


By theſe characters, the Tales may be diſtinguiſhed from all 
other bodies which reſemble them; and, according to their 
| ſeveral natural and eſſential differences among one another, 
they are themſelves divided into two ſeparate orders, and un- 


der thoſe into four genera. 


The Taler of the firſt order are thoſe compoſed of plates of 


great extent, each making ſingly the whole horizontal ſurface 


the American ſeas, and more uſually called | 
the curema, Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 277. See the article | 


ä 


any Qther direction; flexile and | 


reduce Talc into an unctuous or oily fluid. 1 
mercium Literarium for the year. 1732, there is a Paper in 
ed by the 


— — 
- ar — 


of the maſs. | | | | 

Thoſe of the ſecond order are thoſe compoſed of ſmall plates, 
in form of ſpangles, irregularly diſpoſed, and uſually many of 
them concurring in dfterent directions, to the formation of 


one of the ſurfaces of the maſs. Hill's Hiſt, of Foſſ. p. 71. 


The genera of the firſt order are two: The firſt is of thoſe 


compoſed of viſibly ſeparate plates of extreme thinneſs, and 


each fiſſile again into a number of others yet finer. The 
Tales of this genus are called ſpeculares. 8 

The ſecond genus is of thoſe which are compoſed of ſeparate 
plates of conſiderable thickneſs, and thoſe not fiſſile into any 


thinner, The Talcs of this genus are called hyalinz. 


The genera of the ſecond order are alſo two. The firſt is of 


thoſe compoſed of ſmall plates, in form of ſpangles, each fiſ- 


file into many yet finer and thinner ones. The Talcs of this 
nus are called bractearia. | | 
he ſecond genus is of thoſe compoſcd of ſmall plates in form 
of ſpangles, which are moderately thick, and are either not 
fiſſile at all, or are only ſo to a certain degree, or into a-ſmall 


number of others yet thick ones, and thoſe no farther fiſſile. 
The Tales of this laſt genus are called elaſmides. 


Authors have hitherto been uſed to call alſo another ſet of bo- 
dies by the name of Ta/cs, with the addition of the adjective 
fibroſe ; but as theſe are found not at all of the nature of the 


true Tales, they are now diſtinguiſhed by the name fibrarte. 


See the article FiBRARIZ. 


Authors are divided as to the origin of the word Talc. Lemery 
derives it from the High-Dutch Talch, tallow, becauſe it feels 


greaſy, But this is improbable ; ſince Aviſenna, who had no 
commerce with the Germans, uſes the word, and tell us, 
that the aſter of Lemnos is Tall, which cannot be calcined but 
with the moſt intenſe fire, and which is dangerous when taken 
inwardly. Its origin therefore, according to Mr, Pott, 
ſeems rather Arabic. Cæſalpinus tells us, that Tal, among 
the Moors, ſignifies ar, and that they underſtand thereby 
the /tella ſamia. Johnſon alſo ſays the word is Arabic, ſigni- 
fying ſmall ſhining ſtars. This term does not occur among 


the antients, as Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, or Pliny ; tho 
| ſome critics pretend that Dioſcorides deſigned it by fella terre. 


Cæſalpinus and Salmaſius endeavour to prove that Tale is the 
aphreſelene * ſelenites of Dioſcorides. Thoſe authors alſo 

inus refers Talc to the galeucas argyrodamanti ſimilis; and 
— to the argyrodamas itſelf. Some think that a paſſage 


in Pliny, Lib. xxxvi. c. 22. may be underſtood of Talc. 


Aviſenna call it lapis lune ; and Albertus Magnus, aphroſe- 
lene. The moſt common ſpecies in Germany is called #atzen- 


ſilver, or katzen-glimmer. It is alſo named from a particular 


place where it is found, K:phauſer-glantz. When it is of a 


yellow colour, they call it katzen-gold, and in Latin, mica, 


and cherile nitidum. In ſome places it is alſo called ſper-giaſs. 


Pott. in Mem. de P Acad. de Berlin. 


Talc is often confounded with ſimilar concretions, as with the 


ſchi ſtus or lapis foſſilis, with the ſpathum or ſpatum, and gyp- 
2 L or Fe 2 wg af the lapis ſpecu- 


laris. Boyle takes it for an alkaline ſpathum, and others for 


other ſubſtances, from which nevertheleſs it differs. See Pott. 


in Mem. de ! Aead. de Berlin, 1746. 


The repeated experiments of the chemiſts, who expe: great 
things from an oil of Talc, have abundantly 195 


1 


of nitre and aqua-fortis, and the like, make no change in it. 
Mr. Du Hammel, in his ropiarium bermeticum, indeed ſpeaks 
very largely of a ſolution of Talc made by means of à Jong 
trituration in water alone: This, he lays, in fix hours will 

id. And in the Com- 


. 


which it is affirmed, that Tale may be in part diflolv 

mineral acids, particularly by ſpirit of (alt ; and that the diſ- 
ſolved Talc may be afterwards precipitated from the men- 
ſtruum; but, in reality, neither the fuming ſpirit of ſal 
nor the purer acid of ſalt, dried by a repeated ſolution an 
ſublimation, with ſublimate 1 exerts the leaſt 
effect upon this refractory ſubſtance. It 


of vitriol produce alum; but neither is this found true on 


experiment; much leſs is any ſolution of Talc to be expected 
ftom the volatile ſpirit of vitriol, the ſpirit of naphtha, or oil 


of wine, ſo much recommended by ſome of the chemiſts for 


this ſe... . The greater part of theſe pretences are abſolute 
. frauds, nie to impoſe. on credulous perſons, who ex- 


eat matters from an oil of Talc; the others are proba- 
bly owing to , e ary foliated bodies for Talc, 


n da Which callly ſplit into flakes like Talc, | 
and are ſoluble in any, acid. 
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pretend that N the ſame thing by ſchiſtus. Cæiʒgal- 
lc 


at ihis 
ſubſtance is. indiſſoluble both in acids and alkalies in a li uid, | 
form; and the moſt violent corroſive mineral acids, ſuch as ſpirit 


has been alſo ſaid, 


omans, an acclamation uſed at mar- in the Memoirs of the Paris Academy, that Talc and oil 
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lend, mixed in equal” quantities with 10 and ſet in a 


thing farther toward a folution of the Talk: Even after re- | 
peated trials of this, the Talc is only changed to a ſort of aſh- 


colour, which is owing to the impurity of the earth contained 
in the ſulphur. This is to be underſtood of the pure and 
nuine Talc, ſuch as that of Muſcovy, commonly called 


peated calcinations, will be 
aqua-regalis, or in very ſtrong ſpirit of ſalt, into a yellow li- 
uor reſembling the ſolutions of gold. This colour, in the 


olution, has given ſome perſons idle notions of its containing | 


gold or ſolar ſulphurs, as they expreſs themſelves ; but an ac- 
curate examination ſhews, that this colour is only owing to 
ſome attenuated particles of iron; and upon evaporation of the 


ſolution, there remains a mere crocus martis. If freſh aqua 
regalis be continued to be poured on this yellow Talc, it will} - 
draw ſtill more of a yellow tincture from it, till the remaining 


matter be perfectly white, retaining no remains of its golden 
appearance. | | | 


>mmon fire has very little efficacy upon Talc, it neither 


making it crepitate, nor melt, nor reducing it to the condi- 
tion of gypſum or lime: All the change it can make in it, is 
the rendering it in fine ſomewhat more brittle, and in part 
deſtroying its foliated ſtructure. It ſuffers no diminution all 
this time in weight, and is as bright and lucid, and as 
unctuous to the touch afterwards as before. Angelus Sala had 


* Talc kept forty days in a glaſs-houſe fire, and at the end of 
that time took it out unaltered : But according to the expe- 


riments of Neuman and Hoffman, the ſolar fire, concen- 


_ trated by powerful 3 melts this ſtubborn ſub- 


ſtance into a greyiſh kind of glaſs. Thus we may eaſily con- 


clude, that when Morhoff and the great Boyle talk of re- 
ducing Talc into a kind of gypſum in a common fire, in the 
ſpace of an hour, they deceived themſelves, and ufed ſome 


other ſubſtance which had the appearance of Talc, but was 


not ſo; ſuch is the plated ſelenites, which cannot be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the pureſt iſinglaſs, till it is tried, by bending its 
eparated plates, theſe being not at all elaſtic, as thoſe of Talc; 


are, 

The action of ſalts rendered fluid by fire is much more power- 
ful upon Talc than any of theſe before-mentioned ſubſtances ; 
but to this purpoſe the fire muſt be very violent, the common 
fire of fuſion producing nothing; hence it is, that authors in 


* 


1 have not found the effect of this proceſs; for they af- 
th 


at Talc, in a ſtrong fire, mixed with three times its 


own quantity of a fuſile ſalt, ſuffers nothing, but renders the 
ſame appearances afterwards as before. Neuman alſo affirms, 


that he had uſed nitre, borax, and the corroſive ſalts in the 


with the common fire of fuſion, but with the higheſt degree 
he was able to give. | 

In his trials with this violent heat, Talc, fated with a folution 
of a cauſtic alkali, run into a lax and ſpungy maſs. Mixed 


with half its quantity of a purified alkaline ſalt, it run into | 


an opake and blackiſh maſs. Talc calcined in a common fur- 
nace, and then mixed with half irs weight of an alkali, melted 


and run into a hard and ſtony maſs of a browniſh black, which | 
| was capable of the fine poliſh of an agate ; and on repeating 


the ſame experiment afterwards, the maſs produced by it was 
of the ſame hardneſs and denſity, but perfectly white as ala- 
baſter ; the colour was in many other trials found to be in 

containing no ferrugineous or other metalline or mineral 


ſalt of tartar, and with fritt, and put into the fire, eaſily runs 


into glaſs with the fritt, without any greater degree of fire | 
than what is always uſed on this occaſion : But Mr. Pott 


obſerves that Talc, with an equal Ir. of hepar ſulphuris, 


does not run into a compact maſs, but riſes in foam and ſpume | 


to the top of the crucible, and acquires a yellow colour, and 


the mixture afterwards ſuffers-the greateſt fire that common | 
Tale can bear, unhurt. Talc does not detonate with nitre, be- | 


cauſe it contains no ſulphur, but they afterwards vitrify toge- 


ther in a violent fire; and this has been before obſerved in the 


German ephemerides. Talc, mixed with an equal portion of 
fixed arſenic, runs into a white hard maſs 3 and with double 
its quantity of Glauber's ſalt, it does not diſſolve, but only 


becomes a white friable maſs, yellowiſh on the ſurface. ' Talc, 
with equal parts of borax, runs in a violent fire into a tranſ- | 
parent maſs, reſembling the gem called the agua marina; 


and melted with different mixtures of borax, nitre, and arſe- 


| — 
. 


 ifinglaſs ; for the black and yellow kinds of Talc, after re. 
ly diffolv'd in concentrated | 


gteat meaſure owing to the cleanneſs of the crucible, and to 


matter. Kunkell has before obſerved, that Talc mixed with | 


| = it runs into vitreous maſles, of many different degrees of | 
Colour. z | 2 
Tulc is uſed with great ſucceſs in the diſtillation of acid ſpirits; 
that of ſalt is always naturally impure, and can ſcarce be 
rendered pure but by an admixture of a talen earth in the re- 


tort. 
The mixture of Talc with different kinds and quantities of 


glaſs, may be ſucceſsfully performed with a violent fire, but 
not with a ſmaller degree : Thus three parts of Talc with one 
make only a ſpongy and friable maſs 
become a 


common fire ; but in a more violent one 


firm and ſolid maſs of a brown colour. Minium, or glaſs of 


fame manner, without the leaſt ſucceſs : But Mr. Pott 
gives a different account of ſuch proceſſes, which he tried not 


— — 
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violent fire, run into z yellowiſh laſs reſembling the opake 
pieces of amber; and two parts of minium to one of Talk, 


produce a clear and tranfparent yellow glaſs, which is of ; 
hardneſs capable of giving fire with fteel. The alkaline earths 
mixed with Talc, produce a mats ſcarce vitrifiable by any ſite - 
Hence appears the reaſon why copels made of lime and 70% 
are ſo very hard to vitrify. Minium added to theſe mixtures 
makes them combine into a firm maſs, but without perſect 
fuſion; but borax added to them melts them readily into à 
tiue glaſs. The gypſous earths mixed with Talc, will not 
"unite into a maſs in any degree of fire; but if borax be added, 


the Talc readily melts. ' Thus two parts of Talc, two parts of 
that ſpar or gypſous matter called ou marie, or the com- 


mon plated ſpar, with one part o 
maſs reſembling a topaz. | | 
The argillaceous earths do not vitrify with Talc, but they run 


borax, run into a yellow 


into a maſs of great hardneſs, which will give fire with ſteel, 


and is very ſerviceable to make crucibles of, theſe veſſels not 


ſuffering the glaſs of lead to run thro? them. Talc, joined with 


the vitrifiable ſtones, forms no remarkable body, but the maſs 
remains friable ; but from theſe maſſes, by the addition of 


Proper matters to render them fluid, great variety of elegant 
compounds may be made, Thus Talc mixed in equal quanti- 


ties with powder of flints, on adding to the whole a fourth 
part of cryſtal glaſs, the whole unites into an opake but ſolid 
white maſs. Alkali falt added in equal quantity to Talc and 
flint, gives a tranſparent yellow glaſs ; and white ſand, Tal, 
and a fixed alkali, in equal quantities, afford a green glaſs; 


with other mixtures of this kind, in different quantities, the re- 
- ſemblances of many beautiful ftones are produced; and what 


is very remarkable, ſome grains of metalline matter are oft 


found on the ſurface of the maſles. 


Cæſalpinus, Aldrovand, and ſome others affirm, that Tal: 
melted with copper, or added to copper, while in fuſion, gave 
it a white colour; this being taken for granted, authors hare 
hence agreed that Talc contains an arſenical earth. But ex- 
periment-ſhews this to have been a falſe aſſertion, in regard to 
Talc; and probably it only owes its origin to the cant language 
of ſome of the alchemiſts, who have called the flowers of 
zink, Tale; tho theſe alone muſt render copper yellow, not 
white. Antimony and Talc, firſt calcined with nitre, run 
in a violent fire into a fort of flint, which will give fire with 
ſteel. With regulus of antimony and the black flux, it runs 
into a black maſs; and with biſmuth it calcines into a grey 
powder. So little is there in the propoſals of the chemiſts for 
the metallization of Talc by antimony and biſmuth, Mem. 
de l' Acad. de Berlin, Ann. 1746. a 
In what part of Mr. Boyle's works the learned author from 
whom the foregoing extract was taken, has found that Jak 
may be reduced by common fire to a gypſum in an hour, we 
know not; but we find that Mr. Boyle ſays, that the calcinz- 
tion of Tale is ſo very difficult, that eminent chemiſts have 
looked upon calxes of Tale as counterfeits. Works abr. vol. 1. 
FN. | = ; | 
Mr. Boyle mentions the extracting of gold from Talc, as hai- 
ing ſometimes ſucceeded. See Works abr. vol. 1. p. 10. 
but vide ſupra. | | 
The mountains in Hungary and Germany many of them 
abound in the Muſcovy Talc, not inferior to the Talc of 


that country from whence it has its name. The mounan 


of Cliſſuro, which is a part of mount Hzmus, as alſo mou"! 
Pyrlipe, ſhine like ſilver in all parts both day and night, pro- 
vided there be any moon. ny | 
The Talc in theſe hills is the only occaſion of this. There are 
alſo Talc rocks near Spittal in Upper Carinthia; and mal 
other hills are ſaid alſo to contain great quantities of it; but 
there is a ſort of ſelenites ſo very like this Talc, that people ac 
eaſily deceived by its appearance. This ſelenites iplits ile 
flakes like tlie Tale, but they are brittle. Brown's T ravels. 


. : 0 
Mexico ALC. There is a famous cave ſome leagues rom 


Mexico, on the north-weſt ſide of the city, beyond the N 
the top and ſides of which are ſaid to be lined with leaf gon; 
but that of ſuch a kind, that the common methods of fluxing 
the ores have no effect upon it. The Spaniards, after w_ 
trials, have given it over, but are ſtill perſuaded by the 4 
dians that it is gold, and that the famous Montezuma . 


| tained a great part of his treaſures from this cave. The lan 


| 


as they are called, are no more than ſpangles of the ſize of 


man's nail; and the account we have of it in the Philoſop 


cal Tranſactions, and the various methods attempted in = 
to reduce it to metal, abundantly prove that it is only a 
Talc, Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No. 39. 


| Muſervy Tale, a kind of foliaceous body, well known bf , 
- Engliſh name of ilinglaſs. See the article 5 curl 


Lapis. | 
Phil Taucy/'s name given by fome of the Gt 


writers to the flowers of zink. du > have i 
This ſubſtance, diſſolved in vinegar, affords what they |, , 
their unintelligible language called, oil of Talc, and wy 10 
as a thing of vaſt power in the fixing of Mercury, l ina 
other imaginary operations ; and beſide this, they 

vereign remedy for all diſeaſes. of 
The chemiſts of after ages, ſeeing ſuch pace un 
aſcribed to gil of Talc, and not conceiving that eſe 


no" a thouſand differently varied menſtruums, to obtain 
1 oil from the common Venetian Talc, a dry ſtone which 
in a very remarkable manner reſiſts the force of all menſtrua, 
1 of fire; and from which therefore no oil can be obtain- 
ed In the various operations uſed to this purpoſe, ſome have 
really hit upon liquors of a conſiderable power; but that 
dower has been wholly owing to the menſtruums they em- 
ployed, not to the ſtone ; and even if it were, cou d have 
none of the effects of the oil of Talc, mentioned by theſe 
dark writers, who meant by it ſo very different a ſubſtance 
as a ſolution of theſe flowers, which are only, that till of late 
little underſtood metal, zink, in another form, See Oil of 


Tal c, infra. 


ha ected from the oil of it, if that could ever have been 
2 ; and among the ladies of Italy, and the neighbour- 
ing nations, as a coſmetic, when reduced to an impalpable 
powder after repeated calcinations, by levigating on a por- 
hiry. : ; | 
Ke an extremely irregular, though in ſome degree plated 
or foliaceous texture, and is remarkably ſmooth and ſoft to 


veral moleculæ it is compoſed of cohering but ſlightly, either 
in themſelves, or with one another. It is of ſeveral ſizes, from 
one inch to five or ſix in diameter; and in colour, of a pale 
filvery grey, with a large admixture of green. In many of 
the coarſer parts of this ſubſtance, it may be obſerved to have 
a great analogy with the common French chalk, or moroch- 
thus, It is dug in ſeveral parts of Italy, and is brought to us 
principally from Venice, whence it has its name. Hill's Hiſt. 
of Foll. p. 76. 3 | 
Oil of TaLc, the name of a ſubſtance, which has given great 
trouble to the chemiſts 'of later ages. | | 
It had been recorded by ſome old writers, that oil of Talc 
had the power of fixing filver, that is, giving it the weight 
and tenacity of gold, ſo that it ſhould no longer be diſtin- 
guiſhable as ſilver, nor ſoluble in aqua fortis, but only in 
aqua regia, as gold. This was all idle and imaginary, no 
known ſubſtance having any ſuch power. Our chemiſts of 
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tian Talc, a common flaky ſtone, have tortured it a thouſand 
ways to extract this divine liquor from it, but in vain ; for 


bodies, tor ſuffering almoſt nothing by any menſtruum, nor 
even by fire itſelf, Some have however compounded liquors 
with the pompous names of oil of Talc, from their preparations 
of this ſtone; but theſe have owed all their qualities to the 


ſtone ; nor indeed had they owed them to that, would they 
have had any relation to the oil of Talc they were ſeeking 
after. The inventors of that barbarous term having never 
thought of Venetian Talc, or any other ſtone under the name 
of Tale; but given that name to the fibroſe and cottony flow- 
ers of Zink, which in fome degree reſemble the diſunited fila- 


broſe Talc. 


When zink is diſſolved in diſtilled vinegar, and the ſolution 
dttilled again in a cucurbit, there is firſt drawn over an inſi- 
pic phlegm; after this there ariſe ſome fibroſe white flowers ; 
and finally theſe melt down into a ſulphureous liquor, which 


is inflammable like ſpirit of. wine. This being poured into a 


grant and aromatic oil ſwimming on the ſurface ; this floating 
quid is the ſo famed oil of Talc; but this is properly no 
1 Eng of zink, or its flowers, but merely the eſſential 
Jags the vinegar employed in the ſolution; and it is eaſy to 
„ ra [Tom 47 that this ſo famed liquor can poſſibly have 
Acad. Scien: Ms. l ar qualities aſcribed to it. lem 
| n the Jewiſh antiquities, a ſort of habit that the Jews 
= * when the repeated their prayers in the ſyna- 
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+ word in this place, have been at infinite pains, by 


Vinetian TaLcC, in the materia medica, the name of a foflile | 
ſubſtance famous among the chemiſts for the great things they 


the touch, of a lax and ſomewhat crumbly texture; the ſe- 


later times, ſuppoſing this oil was to be obtained from Vene- | 


unhappily this is a ſtone remarkable beyond almoſt all other | 
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menſtruums employed in making them, not at all to the 


| _ of the fribrariæ, or, as they are called by | the vulgar 7 4 


Pal of water mixes with it, only leaving a few drops of a fra- | 


TAMARIN 
of trees; the characters of whi 


VI Nat. p. . | pods of a compreſſed ſhape, and covered with a double Nm 


| This, though a very common animal, is very little obſerved 


by the generality of the world. Its fur is very ſhort, foft and 


thick. Its noſe is like that of a hog; and its teeth like thoſe 
of the mus arqneus, being ſingle and eminent on the ſides of 
the upper jaw, and thoſe farther within the mouth armed 
with many points, It has ſcarce any neck, its head ſeeming 
| ſet between its ſhoulders. Its legs are very ſhort, its claws 
very ſharp, and its toes five in number on each foot; the in- 


ner part or ſole of the fore-feet is very broad, and much reſem- 
bles the palm of the human hand. Its claws on theſe are more 
robuſt and ſtrong, than in any other animal of its fize : The 
whole feet and toes are not placed downward but ſideways, 
for the ſake of the creature's continual employment in dig- 
ing, it being properly a ſubterranean animal. Its tail is ſhort, 


and hairy, 


It has been ſuppoſed by many, that the Mole had no eyes; 
and others have affirmed, that it had eyes, but that they were 
covered with a membrane ; but neither of theſe aſſertions are 
true, The eyes are ſmall, and have apertures in the ſkin, 
through which they may eaſily be diſcerned by a curious ob- 
ſerver; and are very black, about the ſize of a millet-ſeed, 
and faſtened to a nerve, ; 

The reaſon they have not been obſerved by the common peo- 
ple, is, that they are hid by the fur; but, on blowing that 
away, they always ſhew themſelves. It has no ears. 

Its ſkin is extremely firm and tough, ſo that it requires a 
ſharp knife to pierce it. | | 
This ſeems the care of nature to defend the creature from 
the cold ; and the fineneſs of the fur, that is, the ſmallneſs 
of every hair, ſeems proportioned to the ſmall pores they had 
to grow out of. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 234. 


TATA, in ſurgery, a name given by ſome authors to an en- 


cyſted tumor, ſituated under the ſcalp. Heiſter's Surgery, 


p. 324. 
PTALWOOD, Taliatura, in our old writers, fire- wood cut and 


cleft into billets of a certain length: It is otherwiſe written 
Talghwood, and Talſpide. Stat. 34 & 35 Hen. VIII. c. 3. 
7 Edw. VI. c. 7. 43 Eliz. c. 14. Cowel. 

AMALAPAT RA, in the materia medica, a name by which 


ſome authors have called the folium Indum, or Indian leaf, 


uſed in medicine. C. Bauhin, Pinax. p. 409. 

The tree which produces this leaf is one 9 the Enneandria 
monogynia of Linnæus; and of the arbores fructu calyculato, 
of Mr. Ray. It is a large and lofty tree, the flowers and fruit 
of which reſemble the cinnamon-tree. Its leaves, when 
grown, are ten inches or more in length; and fix or eight, 
in breadth. The flowers ſtand in Caſters, in the manner 


of umbels on the tops of the branches, and are of a greeniſh 


white colour, The fruit is of the bigneſs of our cur- 
n_ 4 FP: ft HEE 


The antients recommended Indian- leaf, as ſtomachic, ſudori- 


fic, and cephalic. At preſent, it is utterly diſregarded, being 
only kept in the ſhops as an ingredient in ſeveral compoſi- 
tions. Vid. Hill, Hiſt. Mat. Med. p. 419. ſeq. 12 


TAMANDUA, in natural hiſtory, a creature called in Engliſh 


the ant-bear ; and by the Brafilians Tamandua- guacu. 


This animal has its Engliſh name from its feeding on ants, 
and having its hinder fect like a bear's. It has a very long 
and ſharp ſnout, and its tongue is lender, and extenſible to a 


very great length; and it has a long and bruſhy tail. De Lazt. 


Ind. Occ. L. 16. c. 15. | | 
The principal food of the Tamandua is ants, which he catches 
by ſcratching open their ſubterranean hives, and thruſting his 


long tongue into them; when the ants are gathered in great 


numbers upon this, he draws it back and eats thetn; and this 


he repeats till he is ſatisfied. 


His tail ſerves him for a ſort of cover; and he can, upon oc- 
caſion, ſpread it almoſt over his Whole body. Barlæus de 


Reb. Braſ. by 227. 12 | EY 
» Tamarindus, in 77 the name of a genus 
C 


the roſaceous kind, and is compoſed of ſeveral petals, arr anged 


in a circular form. The cup conſiſts of one leaf, divided in- 
to man 1 5 at the edge; and from this ariſes a piſtil, 
which finally 


becomes a flat pod, containing in it another in 
which are ſeveral flatted and angular - ſhaped ſeeds. The in- 


terſtice between the two pods is filled up with a ſoft pulpy 


1. 


ſubſtance, _ | 


Fluhe only known ſpecies 'of this tree is that which produces 


4, $4 4 * " Rb 13 ET +44 P o 1 1210 7 
the common Tamarind, the pulp of which is uſed in medi- 


11 


cine. Tourn. Inſt. p. 660. 


The characters of this genus of plants, according to Linnzus, 
are, that the calyx is a plain- four-leaved perianthium, the 


leaves of an oval fi and equal in ſize. - The flower is 


compoſed of three petals, which are of an oval figure, ſome- 


What plane and flat, but folded and gaping open; theſe are 


ſſmaller than the leaves of the cup, and are inſerted in them, 
leaving a vacant ſpace at the bottom of the cup. The ſta- 


X v 
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mina are three filaments, which have their origin together in 
the _—_ in the cup, and are pointed, and bent toward — | 


the flower. The antherz- are ſingle: The piſti 
has an oval en. The ſtyle. is poi ted, and. bent toward 
the ſtamina; and its ſtigma is 


Tube fruit is a Io 
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hetworn which is the pulp ; it conſiſts of only one 


f 
Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 


and Serapion, Meſue, and Avicenna, are the firſt authors who 
12 them. 3 3 | 

piſtil of the flower ſwelled into a pod; this is greeniſh at firſt, 
i Fs grows browniſh or reddiſh, as it ripens ; its common ſize 
is four inches in length, and one in breadth; and it is undu- 


lated on the back, and deeply notched in three or four places | 


at the front, which is terninated by a large rib, which runs 
from the pedicle on which it grows, to the end of the pod, 

and there frequently terminates in a ſort of hook. 

This fruit is, properly ſpeaking, compoſed of two pods, the 

one incloſed within the other; the outer pod is fleſhy, and of 
the twelfth of an inch in thickneſs when freſh, and the inner 


one is thin as a fine piece of parchment ; between theſe two | 
there is an intermediate ſpace of about a quarter of an inch | 


all the way; and this ſpace is filled up with a very ſoft and 
pulpy ſubſtance, of a tart but very agreeable taſte, which is 
what we uſe in medicine. This is blackiſh and of a viſcous 
texture, and is traverſed by three large veſſels, or rather bun- 
dles of veſſels, one of which runs all along the back of the 
pod, and the two others are placed on the oppoſite ſide, and 


often there are ſeveral ramifications of veſſels, which run off 


different ways from theſe. Theſe veſſels carry the vinous 
juice, which afterwards hardens into the viſcous matter of the 
pulp; but this is not all their office, for they alſo convey nou- 
riſhment to the ſeeds in the inner pod. | 


We uſe the Tamarinds only in medicine; but the Africans, and 


the People of many of the Oriental nations, where they are 
common, make them into a ſort of confect with ſugar, which 
they eat as a delicacy, and which cools them in the violent heats 
of their climates ; and at the ſame time keeps their bowels in 
© a proper ſtate of laxity. The ſour taſte of this fruit proves, 
that acid particles abound greatly in it, and a chemical analy- 
ſis of it gives farther proof of this. There is indeed no al- 
kali to be obtained fom Tamarinds, otherwiſe than by diſtil- 
ling them in a retort with quick-lime. A ſimple analyſis of 
them yields no other principles but acid and ſulphur. Six 
pounds of Tamarinds mixed with fix pints of water, will yield 
ix drams of eſſential ſalt; this however requires a long time 
to cryſtallize, net fixing itſelf to the ſides of the veſſels under 
two months ſtanding; in all this time however the liquor 
never grows mouldy, as ſuch liquors uſually do; and it in 
this ſomewhat reſembles tartar, or the eſſential ſalt of grapes, 
Which never ſeparates itſelf from their juice under a very long. 
time. Indeed, to be aſſured of gaining all the eſſential falt of 
any plant, the liquor ought to be covered half an inch deep 
With oil, to prevent its ſpoiling, and ſuffered to ſtand a whole 


year unmoved in the ſame veſſel. The ſalt of Tamarinds in | 


all things reſembles cream of tartar; it is ſharp to the taſte, 
and will not diſſolve in cold water. | 

the fire, nor yield any vinous ſmell, when moiſtened with oil 
of tartar. Tamarinds diſſolved alſo in common water, and 
ſet in digeſtion for ſeveral months, yield on diſtillation only an 
acid ſpirit, like that from vinegar.  _ 


N : 


Ttis not uncommon in thoſe places where Tamarinds are fre- 
quent, to find an eſſential ſalt cryſtallized on the branches of 
the tree, this greatly reſembles cream of tartar in all reſpects, 
and 1 no other than the genuine ſalt of the plant formed by 
the ſun's drying up the accidentally extravaſated juices; nor 
is this peculiar to this tree alone, but many others are at times 

found with their juices thus extravaſated, and their ſalts thus 


_ cryſtallized by the heat. The leaves of that large ſpecies of | 


_ maple, which we vulgarly but improperly called the ſycamore, 
are often in hot ſeaſons found thus covered with cryſtals of 
their eſſential ſalt which is ſweet, and very much of the nature 

of ſugar; and the lime- trees have their leaves often covered with 

a a like ſaccharine matter, which being waſhed off from them 
and the liquor given any perſon to drink, is found to have the 

© taſte and the purgative virtue of manna, Mem. Acad. Par. 

1699. See the article TAMARINDS, Cycl. | 


'TAMARISCUS, the Tamariſt-tree, in botany, the name of a| 
genus of trees; the characters of which are thefe. The flower 
a of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed. of a number 


_ of petals, arranged in a circular form; the piſtil ariſes 
from the cup, and finally becomes a capſule, reſembling that 


—_ 


t lh ogy, Nene | 
The ſpecies of Tamariſt, enumerated by Mr. 

theſe ; 1, The ſhrubby thick-leaved Tamariſt, called the Ger- 
man Tamariſk. And, 2. The tall *arbareſcent fine-leaved 
- Tamariſk, called the French Tamariſe. 
It is a very remarkable property of this tree, that its ſalt made 
in the, 780 other lixivial falts is no alkali, but a mere ſal 
b 7 The ſalt of guaiacuin allo, approaches to the nature of 
TAMATIA; in zoology the name of a Very ſtrange bird of the 
Praſils. It is of the Gallinula, or Nite Bom kind, but very 


— 


* 
! * 


Tournefort, are 


4 


md 


A iffezent from the European birds of 2 


col. | 


The leeds are angular, and of a flatted figure; and are three 
in each pod. | 
We owe the knowledge of the uſe of ds, 
do the Arabians. The antient Greeks knew nothing of them; 


Tamarinds, in medicine, 


he fruit of the Tamarind which is what we uſe, is only the | 


* 


It does not detonate on 


| 


and containing ſceds winged with down. Tourn. Inſt, p. 


a AS 
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\ 
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Its head is very large, its eyes large and black, its heat I 
two fingers breadth long, and one, broad, ſhaped fomewt,: 
like a duck's, but pointed at the end; its upper chay i 
black, its under one yellow; its legs are long, and the th; 
in great part naked; its toes are long; its tail is very (hor; 
Its head is black, and its back and wings of a plain dug,” 
brown; Its belly is of the ſame brown, variegated with White 
See Tab. of Birds, No. 44. Marggrave's Hift. Braſil. : 
TAMBOS, in Peruvian antiquity, buildings placed at certain 
diſtances for the lodging of the princes of that country in 
their travels through their dominions, Sce Mr. de u Cc. 
damine, in Mem. de l' Acad. de Berlin, Tom. 2. i 
who tells us (p. 438.) that he ſaw ſeveral remains of ther: 
Tambos, in his journey from Quito to Lima. | 
TAMNUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called 
by the old writers ryonia nigra, and from them in Engliſh 
black bryony. 
The characters of this genius are thele: The flower conſiſts of 
one leaf faſhioned like a bell, open at the mouth, and d. 
vided into ſeveral ſegmerits. Some of theſe are ſteril, or mak 
flowers, having no embryo; and others fruitful or female 
flowers, having in their center an embryo, which afterwards 
becomes a berry, uſually of an oval figure, and covered with 
a ſort of hood of a membranaceous ſtructure ; this berry is ful 
of roundiſh ſeeds. This is a climbing plant, as well as the 
_ bryony, but it has none of the tendrills which thy 


The ſpecies of this genus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort; 
are theſe { 1. The cluſtery black bryony, with ſmall yellowiſh 
green flowers: 2. The Blatk bryony, with a larger white 
flower. 3. The American black bryony, with leaves like 
thoſe of the citrul, Tournefort, Inſt, Bot. p. 102, 
TAMOATA, in zoology, the name of an American freſh- 
water fiſh, called by the Portugueſe S:/dido. | 
It is a ſmall oblong fiſh, with a flat head, ſomewhat like that of 
a frog. Its mouth is ſmall, and from each angle of it there hangs 
a long ſingle filament, by way of a beard. It has no teeth, and 
its eyes are extremely ſmall. It has eight fins; two at the gill 
of one finger in length, and hard and firm like horns; two on 
the belly, of a ſofter ſubſtance; and one on the middle of 
the back, another near the tail, and another ſmall one oppo- 
ſite to it on the belly: Its tail is the eighth. Its whole head 
is covered above with a hard coat like a ſhell ; and its body 
with a ſort of coat of mail made up of oblong hard ſquan- 
moſe bodies, dented at their edges. Its colcur is a for of 
tuſty iron colour. It is accounted a very well-taſted fih. 
It lives only in freſh-water rivers ; and it is faid, when the 
water where it is dries up, it will crawl out upon the land, 
and go in ſearch of more. See Tab. of Fiſhes, N.. 3. 
Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. 3 . 
TAMPOE, in natural hiſtory, the name of an Eaſt. Indan 
fruit, approaching to the figure of the Mangouſtan, but not 
near ſo agrecable to the taſte. This fruit is very much of 
the ſize, ſhape, and colour of ſome of our common fun 
apples; but its ſkin is very thick and tough, and it has 10 
crown. The Indians eat it in places where better fruts at 
ſcarce, and in ſome places call it the Mangouſtan. 
TAN (al.) Flowers of TAN. Flower of Tan is à mat 
given by the people employed in the tanning-trade, to 2e. 
low ſubſtance, often found upon old Tan, or oak bark brokea 
to pieces, which has been uſed as Tan, and is of no fads 
clic ee e eee e 
The name, however, is very improper ; and though wo 
body converſant in Tan- yards muſt have ſeen the thing, J. 
it has always paſſed as an effloreſcence of the bark, til the u 
_rious Mr, Marchand enquired more accurately into its 15 
and found it to be a plant of itſelf, wholly different 
the matter of the Tan; and to which the bark which | 
been often wetted and dried again, ſerved as a proper * 
He found it to be more nearly allied to the purge f 
any other genus of plants, and therefore named 1 00 
| Kea mollis fo? && amana in puldure coriario naſen, 
beautiful, yellow fading ſpunge, growing on Tanners bu 
It makes its appearance moſt frequently in the eee - 
and is then ſeen in ſmall tufts of a beautiful yellow c m 
different parts of the old heaps of. bark. It appe2? 1 lie 
in form of a thin yellow ſcum. and. is of a fort of e 
ſtructure; but it every day grows larger and weng, 15 
ſtands aboye half an inch out from the ſurface of 


As it grows, its ſurface, becomes more and more 
and ſpungy, the pores or holes being of different un 


and the interſticial matter forming a ſort of net- Won. 
or leſs regular, and often interrupted, by irregular pet 
in ſeveral parts; and, in fine, when the growth P egen 
"the whole more reſembles a fpunge, than any other , 
_ ſubſtance, and is of a deep yellow colour, ese diebe, 
thick and tough conliſtence ; there are no roots to Yool 
ed 1 it; 7 175 that of Ky” "he gs 
its taſte is ſome typtic,. It always ap n 0 
; mon, ah 05 u in fich old Tan as has beg" xi 
ment, and is in the ſtate in which aur gardene unh lu! 
Hhot-beds. If it happens to Rand expoſed R. chen 
3s but of ſhoxt duration; but if it be in a (belt 1 ge 


will laif a Conhderable time, and often ſpread Wl a 
1 | 


rern 


Tt A N 


1 and make a very beautiful figure for many weeks. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1727. | 


TA | . Tanzy, in 
TA o which are theſe : The flower is of 
the floſculous kind, conſiſting of numerous ſmall floſcules, 
which are divided into many ſegments at the ends, are placed 
on the embryo ſeeds, and are contained in a ſort of ſcaly cup, 


of a ſemi-orbicular figure. The embryos ripen into ſeeds, | 


no down adhering to them. To this it is to be 
0 * the flowers are collected into large cluſters. 
The ſpecies of Tanzy,. enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, are 
cheſe: I. The common yellow-flowered garden Tanzy, 2. 


The garden Tanzy with curled leaves. 3. The garden Tanzy, 


with the leaves and the ſmelb'of mint, called by authors, co- | 


Erous mint, and coſkmary. Tourn, Inſt. p. 461, _ 
| R of the ee Tanzy, either dried and given in 
decoction, or the expreſſed juice of them taken, are excellent 
in nephritic and hyſteric caſes. The good women in the 
country give the juice with great ſucceſs againſt worms, and 
in the colic. The infuſion of the dried plant is a remedy 
againſt flatulencies and colics, and is given in dropſies, and in 
ſuppreſſions of the menſes, and of the. urine. It is pretended 
by ſome, that the diſtilled water deſtroys worms; but this is 
leſs ITT 
NGAR 
hh there are two ſpecies: The firſt is of the ſize of the 
green-finch, and is of a fine ſhining ſea- green on its head and 
neck; and has a black ſpot on the front of the head, Juſt 
above the inſertion of the beak ; its ſhoulders are black, and 
the reſt of the back yellow. Its belly is of a very beautiful 


blue, and the wings variegated with blue and black, The 


tail is broad, and is variegated with blue and black. It feeds 
on vegetables, and is kept in cages for its beauty; where its 
only note is zip, ⁊ip. | ; . 

The ſecond kind is of the ſize of the common ſparrow ; its 


head is of a fine gay red, and its back, wings, and belly of a 
fine deep black ; its thighs are covered with white feathers, | 


and have each a large red ſpot, looking like a blotch of blood ; 

on tail is ſhort, and the legs grey. Marggrave's Hiſt. 
raſil. c 

TANGARAC, a poiſonous Braſilian plant; but the root, ſays 

Piſo, is an antidote to the leaves, flowers, and fruit, Boyle, 

Works abr. vol. 1. p. 14. 

TANGENT (Cycl.)—The definition of a Tangent, commonly 

given, is mentioned by Mr. Chambers; but it does not ex- 
tend beyond the conic ſections; for in curves of higher orders 


a line may both touch and cut. A general definition is there- 


fore neceſſary, As a right line is the Tangent of a circle, 
When it touches the circle ſo cloſely, that no right line can be 


drawn through the point of contact between it and the arch, 


or within the angle of contact that is formed by them; ſo, in 
general, when a right line ET touches any arch of a curve, 


as EH in E, in ſuch a manner that no right line can be drawn 
chrough E, betwixt the right line E T and the arch EH, or 
within the angle of contact HET, that is formed by 


them, then is ET the tangent of the curve at E. Maclau- 
%s Fluxions, Art. 181. | 


* 


The Tangent of an arch is the right line that limits the poſi= | 
tion of all the ſecants that can paſs through the point of 
contact, though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is no ſecant. Ibid. 


Th: G08... 


As to the methods of inveſti ting by Fluxi | 
, =_ BN gating Tangents by Fluxions, ſee | 
de ſaid treatiſe, book I. c. 7. where it is demonſtrated inde- 


pendently of infiniteſimals. 


* 0 kenne the Tangents of curves, ſuppoſed to be deſeribed 
N 8 interſections of right lines revolving abour given poles. 
6 Mr. Maclaurin's Fluxions, Art. 210. ſeq. 


In finding th tangents of curves by the method of infiniteſi- 
mal differ 


fferences, it has been objected, that the concluſion is 
| ound by a double error. 10. By taking the curve for a poly- 
| 282 an infinite number of ſides. . 29. By the falſe rule for 
* ing the differential 0 | 

ach ſuppoſitions in the method of fluxions for it may be 


geometr icall de : . 2 
dinate, and 9 that the fluxions of the baſe, or 


3s the ſides of a triangle reſpectively parallel to the baſe, ordi- 


ce and Tangent, When the baſe is ſuppoſed to flow uni- 
Sealy, 8 the curve be convex towards the Bo, the ordinate 

any t increaſe with accelerated motions; but their fluxions 
e are the ſame as if the point which deſcribes the 
Any ee uniformly from that term in the Tangent. 
zs to be 2 which the ordinate or curve acquires, 


che acceleration of the motions with which 
ow. See Maclaurin's Fluxions, 1 


| vo arches of curve 
** 2 Er A. 
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otany, the name of a genus of 


in zoology, the name of a Braſilian Bird, of 


ti. 


fa power. But there is no need of 


Book. 1. cha | 
* i e 
the Phil. Tranſi abov 


n 
lines touch together, when the ſame 
* 


TAN 


light line is the Tangent of both at the ſame point. But when 


they are applied to each other in this manner, they never per- 
fectly coincide, unleſs they be fimilar arches of ſimilar and 


res. 


| N 18 5 | | 
TANNERS Bark. This is a ſubſtance of prodigious uſe in 


gardening, and is the bark of the oak-tree chopped and ground 
into a ſort of coarſe powder, for the drefling of ſkins, aſter 
which uſe it becomes of ſervice to the gardener. Its fermen- 
tation is very laſting and very equal; hence it is the moſt va- 
luable of all things for the making of hot-beds ; and when it 
has ſerved to this uſe, and is thoroughly rotted, it makes a 
very valuable manure for land, one load of it doing as muclr 
ſervice as four loads of dung, | | 

It has not been of very long uſe in England, and was brought 
to us from Holland in the reign of King William, and then 
uſed for the raiſing of orange-trees ; but after this period it 


became diſuſed; and it is of a much later date that it has been 


brought into uſe again for the raiſing the pine-apple, ſince 


which time it is become generally uſed, wherever it is to be 
had,, for all the purpoſes of the hot-bed, in 1aifing tender 


plants. 

There are ſeveral ſizes of this fan, and they heat in a different 
manner in proportion to their ſize, the ſmalleſt heating much 
quicker, and cooling again in a ſmaller time; and the largeſt 
7 1 its heat more gradually, but keeping it much longer. 
The ſkilful gardener therefore muſt uſe one or the other of 
theſe, or a mixture of both, according to the ſeveral occaſions 
he wants them for. | | 

It ſhould always be taken within a fortnight after it comes out 
of the pit, and laid up in a round heap for a week, to drain 
out the moiſture ; after which it ſhould be formed into a bed, 
and ſhould be laid at leaſt three feet thick. A hot-bed, pro- 
perly prepared, of this ſubſtance, will retain a moderate heat 
ſix months. Miller's Gardener's Dict. 


TANNING (Cyc.)—The operation of Tanning is perform- 
ed, on leather, better in the Weſt Indies than in England. 


They uſe three forts of bark, the mangrave bark, the olive 
bark, and another; and the whole buſineſs is ſo ſoon done, 
that a hide delivered to them is in ſix weeks ready to be 
worked into ſhoes, though they beſtow leſs labour than we 
do. Phil. Tranſ. Nb. 36. | | 


Every part of the oak-tree, of what age or growth ſoever, is 


fit for the tanners uſe, and all oaken coppice-wood, of any 
age or ſize, being cut and procured in barking-time, will tan 
all ſorts of leather, at leaſt as well as the bark alone, When 
this material is got at the proper ſeaſon,” it muſt be very well 
dried in the ſun, more than the bark alone; thence it is to 
be cut up, and preſerved in a covered place for uſe, _ 

When it is to be uſed, the greater wood muſt be firſt cleft 
ſmall, to fit it for the beating and cutting engine; and the 
ſmaller muſt be put into the engine as it is. Which done, it 
muſt be again dried upon a kiln, and after that ground in the 
ſame manner that the tanners grind their bark. Such wood 
as is to be uſed preſently after tis gotten, will require the bet- 
ter and the more drying upon the kiln; and if this is omitted, 


it will blacken and ſpoi] all the leather it is uſed about. Where 
oa is ſcarce, black-thorn will tolerably well ſupply its place; 


and where that is not to be had in ſufficient plenty, the white 
thorn will do. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 108. . 4 | 
Birch alſo, being ordered in the ſame manner with oak, is fit 


for ſome uſes in tanning, particularly it does very well for tan- 


ning of ſhoe-ſoal leather, All theſe ingredients will tan much 


better than bark alone, and that with much leſs charge; fo 
that this diſcovery may very well fave the felling of trees when 


the bark is wanted, at a ſeaſon when the ſap is up, which, 
when *tis done, cauſes the outſides of the trees to rot and 
grow worm- eaten; whereas if the trees had been felled in 
winter, when the ſap is down, they would have been almoſt 
all heart, as the people expreſs it, and not ſubject to worms. 
This manner of uſing the wood with the bark, in tanning, 
will alſo increaſe the value of underwoods very conſiderably: 


Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 105. 


The engine neceſſary for cutting the wood conſiſts of a | 
quare wooden block, and fome pieces of iron to be fa 

on, and uſed about it, viz: a hammer, an anvil, an iron 
holding the wood to be bruiſed and cut, and a knife to cut it. 


The whole is à very ſimple and cheap machine; and is de- 
ſcribed at large, and figured in the above- mentioned number 
_ of the Philoſo io 


By Mr. de Buffon's experiments fo ig different ſkins, it was 
found that a decoction of young oak wood ſucceeded perfectly 


well in tanning ſheep and calves ſkins, but did not do equally 
are in the ſame proportion to each other, 


well for ox, and the other harder ſking. This, however, he 


ri. e might be only for want of knowing the beſt me- 
thod of uſing the wood. And certainly theſe trials deſerve to 
be farther proſecuted ; ſince the ſmall branches of the oak, 


the uſe of theſe ſmall boughs, bark and all, might very 
bly be found to anſwer to all the. effects of | 
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_-TAOS Lapis, the Peacock Stone, a name given by ſome of the an- 


TAP Noot, in trees, that part of the root that deſcends ſtrait 
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TAP 
TANT, in natural hiftory, an Englim name for à ſmall fide 
of the opilio kind, having only two eyes, and eight very long 
legs, and commonly ſuppoſed to be very poiforious. | | 


It is all over of an elegant ſcarlet colour, reſembling that of 


the flowers of the red poppy when full blown, except that the | 

belly has a whitiſh caſt. 1 our of its legs are inſerted in the 
upper part of the breaſt, and the other four near the belly; and 
near the origin of each leg there is a ſmall black ſpot. Its body 
is round 01 full, and it is all over covered with a fine ſhort 
velvety down. It is not unfrequent in dry paſtures in the ſpri 


ſeaſon, It is terribly dreaded by our farmers, who ſuppoſe |. 


that an ox will die who chances to ſwallow it. Ray's Hit, 
Inſect. p. 44. e LO 

TANTALUS, one of the many names given by the chemiſts to 

mercury. . 5 3 

TANZ V. Tanacetum, in botany, c. See the article TAN A- 
n 


tient writers to a very beautifully variegated agate, reſembling, 


in ſome degree, the great variety of colours in the peacock's | 


tail... 


down. 

In removing or tranſplanting young oaks, great care ſhould 

be taken not to wound this root, much lefs to cut it off; but 
it muſt be dug up to the bottom, and the hole prepared deep 
' enough to ſet it; otherwiſe the tree either dies, or if not, yet 

it is always greatly ſtinted and impeded in its growth. Kay's 
Engliſh Words, p. 129. | . | | 

TAPAY AXIN, in zoology, the name of a very remarkable 

' ſpecies of lizard, called by Hernandez the lacertus orbicularis. 

It'is not of the long and f 


breadth. _ It is a cartilaginous lizard, of a very beautiful va- 


- Tiety of colours, always very cold to the touch, and ſo ſluggiſh | 


a creature, that it often will not move out of its place even on 


touching it. Its head is extremely hard and elate, and has a 


| ſort of crown of prickles for its defence; yet it is a perfectly 


| Harmleſs animal, and fo far from having the fear of man, and | 
ſhyneſs that other beaſts have, tha: it loves to be taken up and 


| played with, and. will ſtand pette&ly till, and ſeem very 


appy while handled. There is alſo another thing very fingular | 


in it, that if hurt about the head or eyes, or handled too rough- 
PL it will throw out drops of bl 
| fo 


TA E- Worm, a ſpecies of worm breeding in the human bowels, 
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e worms joined toge- 


. 


this creature, to be a diſtin worm 4 and what we call the 


* 4 


ſe worms; but he giyes 


ng a fingle and very long 
Villa Nova mentions two Kinds of th 


eee x heoy who whe on ee ee 
* N Aas of the W trfinn litus, dr broad Warm, 
Pe ne hot! ; 
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ender ſhape of the common lizards, |. 
but as broad as it is long, and much reſembling the wray-fiſh | 
in ſhape, though ſeldom exceeding four inches in length or | 


: 


from its eyes to three'or | 
r foot diſtance, Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 263. Hernandez, | 


r 


| 
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of joints, contrary to the- oplrion of Petrus de Abano; and 
they ſay, that the vermis cucurbitinus of che- Arabian writer 
is only one of the joints, or a fragment of the jointed tæniz 
ſometimes voided in this manner in ſeparate pieces; Finale 
othets confounding the cucurbitini with the aſcarides, if ev. 
they chanced to ſee a real Tape-worm, looked on it as ſome 
monſtrous production; nothing that had any name. C;r;;; 
JJ SC TR LI neny 
In later times this animal has been better known, and Tyſon 
Lewenhoek, Andry, and others, have treated very careful 
of it, and all have referred it to the ſecond kind of ern 
mentioned by Platerus, which was of the ſhape of a chain 8 
compoſed of ſeveral joints, like ſo many links faſtened end b 
end to one another. Vet theſe have fallen into errors; and 
whent hey have found ſeveral of theſe tæniæ conſoined and en. 
cloſed in a ſacculus, they have taken the whole for one worm 

| whoſe head and tail they have deſcribed, but that in an inaccu. 
rate manner, On Res 
The true hiftory of this animal is, that it is ſhort and broad 
What is called a link of the long worm is really a diſtin worm 
and when one of theſe mutiplies in the bowels, its young ad- 
here to it, and to each other endwiſe, ſo as to form a ſort of 
chain, which lengthens as they continue to increaſe, and in 
fine becomes immoderately long. Hence it is that the break- 
ing, as it is called, of this worm, does not deſtroy it, and tht 
the voiding large pieces of it is no cure, ſince it ſtill recovers 
that length again by new young ones. Every ſeparate link of 
ſuch a 25 if examined, is found to be entire, lively and 
briſk, and not at all injured by the ſeparation. 

Authors who have treated of theſe worms as a diſeaſe, have 
given a canine appetite, or unnatural appetite to food, 
as one of the ſymptoms ; but this is wrong, for it has never 
been found, in reality, that theſe worms, even where moft 
numerous, have at all increafed the natural appetite ; and in- 
deed it is very difficult to judge of their being in the body by 
ſymptoms, fince they occaſion none which are not alſo com- 
mon in many other diſeaſes, Many people have had them a 
long courſe of time, without being ſenſibly hurt by them; and 
there has never been a known inſtance of their occa- 
tioning any one's death; or indeed any conſiderable diſorder. 


See the article Worms. ; 

TAPECON, in ichthyology, a name given by ſome to the fiſh 
generally called the zranoſcopus, or ſtar-gazer. It is properly 
a ſpecies of the trachinus, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the 
name of the trachinus with ſeveral beards at the lower jaw. 
Aldrovand. de Piſc. p. 255. F 

TAPE RA, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian ſwallow, called 
— the Portugueſe there, andorintra, It is of the ſize and 

ape of our ſwallow, and it flies about in the ſame manner. 

The head, back, neck, wings and tail, are all of a greyiſh 
brown; and its throat and breaſt of a greyiſh white. Mag- 
grave's Hiſt. Braſ. F 


TAPE TI, in zoology, the name of an animal common in the 


Weſt Indies, and called by ſome, cuniculus Americanus, the 
-American rabbit. - | 5 | 

It is exactly of the ſhape of our common rabbit, and is of about 

double the ſize of the dormouſe. Its hair in length and c- 

lour is like that of the hare, and its ears long and erect, in tic 

manner of our rabbits. It has a little reddiſhneſs on the fol- 
head, and is fomewhat whitiſh under the throat, It has uſually 
alſo a ſort of white circle or collar round the neck; but fone 
of this ſpecies want that, and have their whiteneſs only under 
the throat, breaſt, and belly. It has no tail; its eyes de 
| black; and its mouth bearded-in the manner of our 7abvIs, 
The Indians eat the fleſh of it. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 205. 
TAPHICESIUS Lapis, a name given by Pliny and the antes 
to a ſpecies of ætites, or eagle-ſtone, found in a place 
that name near Leucadia, . ' + - | - 65 
TAPHNEUS, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs an) thing 
when depurated or purified to the greateſt degree, as tht ls 
by repeated ſolutions and cryſtallizations, and the like. Pa- 
celſus uſes it for a ſpecies of earth, tlie things produced from 
| which, he ſays, never alter their nature by calcination offt 

verberation, or the like operations. 9 
TTAPIA, in botany, a name given by Plumier to 2786 1 

plants called afterwards by Linnæus, cruteva. Plum. 

21. See the article CRaTEva. unt 
TAPIJERETE, in natural hiſtory, the name of an anime , 
in ſome parts of America, and called by the Portugueſe, W 

Tt is of the ſize of a young calf; and in ſhape ſomevin = 

proaching to the figure of the hog. Its head is thicke! 1 

hog's, and ends in a ſharp ridge àt top; and has a ſnout — 

ing over the opening of the mouth, in which he has 14 
| ſtrong muſcle, ſerving to retract it at pleaſure. Thee jt 
ciſores are ten in each jaw; from the end of theſe "AY 
ſeems toothleſs for a little ſpace. The grinders 5 the 
and are placed five on each fe; fo'that, on the with | 

creature has twenty of each ſort of teeth. Its e 100 05 

nannt pot 

he can draw forward at pleaſure. Tes legs are thick, u, 
longer dun thoſe of our hogs. Its hoofs are divided 0" ,, 
- portions. It has no tail; the ſkin is hard and ſolid; 


3 ed of bemed ike aA 
| en, which they ſuppoſe to oonliſt fing y of a number 


wes 
ir ſhort, and of a pale brown, variegated with — 05 


It lives in the thick woods, and ſleeps all day 3 bi e 


or early in the morning, goes out for its prey. It f 
: | 


\ 


f 


TAR 


bien, and is particularly fond of the ſtalks A | 


it often takes the water, and ſwims excellently. The 
ml places where it Is common, eat its fleſh ; which is | 
but very coarſe and ill. taſted. Rays Syn. Quad. p. 140. | 
TAPINOSIS, Tamirwoc, in rhetoric, the ſame with diminution, 
See the article DIMINUTION, Cycl. | 
TAPLINGS, in the Engliſh ſalt- works, the name given io cer- 
tain bars of iron 4 ary ſupport the bottom of the pan in 

ich the brine is boiled. 1 

wo _ are very large, and cover a wide furnace; but as 
their width would make them apt to bend in the middle, 
which would ſpoil the working the ſalt, there is a ſort of 
wall of brick carried along the middle of the furnace ; and on| 
the top of this are placed theſe Taplings : They are about 
eight inches high, and from four to ſix in thickneſs, being 
ſmalleſt at the top. Theſe are placed at about three foot di- 
ſtance one from another, and the wall which ſupports them, 
and which is called the midfeather, is broad at the baſe, and 
ſo narrow at the top, as barely to give room for the baſes of 


the Taplings. 


TAPPING row! few tapping for the dropſy, ſurgeons were for- | 
u 


merly very careful to draw off only a ſmall quantity of water at 
one time, and therefore repeated it often, till the whole was eva- 
cuated. The reaſon of this was to avoid the ſyncope, which 
uſually attended the operation when all the water was eva- 
cuated at once. But Dr. Mead having diſcovered the true 


cauſe of this ſyncope to be owing to the removal of the preſ- 


ſure from the deſcending aorta, it was ſoon found, that the 
bad conſequences might be prevented by emptying the belly 
at one operation, and preſerving a proper preſſure at the ſame 
time, which ſhould be done equally and gradually, as the 
water runs out. Bandages have been contrived for this pur- 
poſe in England and in France; but, according to Mr, Monro, 
they are not ſufficient ; and he therefore invented a belt made 
of fine flannel, and ſtrong linnen, which will better anſwer 
the purpoſe. For the draught and deſcription of this belt, 
we refor to the Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. vol. 1. art. 18. or its 
abridgment, vol. 2. p. 102. where the curious may find ſe- 
veral practical obſervations about this operation. 
Tapping has ſeldom proved more than a palliative remedy in 
dropſies. The chief improvements in the operation are owing 
to Mr. Monro, Monſieur Garengeot, and Mr. Warwick. 
Mr. Monro has ſubſtituted a belt inſtead of the ordinary long 
bandage for compreſſing the abdomen ; and has alſo aſcer- 
tained the proper place of puncture. Garengeot makes the 


evacuation at once, cleans the emptied cavity, to remove the | 


feculent part of the waters which ſubſides therein, and is apt, 
by its acrimony, to occaſion mortifications. 

Mr. Warwick tells us, however, that notwithſtanding theſe 
improvements, an aſcites ſhews, that the uſe of Tapping is but 
precarious, by returning as conſtantly as ever this method 
alone is put in practice to remove it. He has therefore endea- 
voured at a farther improvement, why the Tapping, in- 
ſtead of being a bare temporary relief of ſymptoms, becomes 
an abſolute cure, This method is, after evacuating the wa- 
ters, to make an injection of equal parts of cahors, wine, or 
Claret, and Briſtol water, blood - warm, into the emptied Cavity. 


e mentions a cure he performed in this manner. See Phil. 
ITranſ. No. 472. Sect. 3. : | 


Dr. Hales has given us, in the fame tranſaction, ſeR. 4. a | 
method of conveying liquors into the abdomen during the | 


operation of tapping, by means of two trocars fixed at the 
ſame time one on each fide of the belly, one of them having a 
communication with a veſſel full of the medicinal liquor, 


cans of a ſmall leather pipe. This veſſel might be raiſed high, |. 
enough above the abdomen to force the liquor in by the laws | 


of hydroſtatics. © The advan propoſed by this method, is 


to prevent a ſyncope from inanition. See a er account of 
the ſucceſs of i 


me caſe of an aſcites, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 4743. Sect. 4. 

be. (Cyd.)—The anticnts eſteemed Tar Fx, againſt poiſons, 
: es the bites of venomous creatures ; alſo for pthiſical, 

ps ous, paralytic and aſthmatic perſons. But the method 


renderin 


1 — Y extraCting its virtues in cold water, was unknown 


According ＋ 9. See the article Tan-Water, infra. 


obtained by ſe 


pitch. "Th was Tar, the latter, or thicker ni » Was 


h . 4 
5 n is more particular; he tells us, that the 


made huge heaps of the cloven trunks of thoſe | 
| wo n the billets om placed erect beſide each other. | 


and that, having covered the 
e fr om burſting 
ſet ot fire thoſe hu 


of Tar-water. 


njecting medicated liquors into the abdomen, in | 


g It an inoffenſive medicine, and agreeable to the | 


iny, liquid pitch, as he calls it, or Tar, was | 
teing fire to billets of old fat pines or firs. The | 


unable to perſpire, and their ſecretory ducts obſtructed, they 
are, as one may ſay, cloaked and ſtuffed with their own 
Juice . But the method uſed by our colonies in America for 
making Tar and pitch, is, in effect, the ſame with that of 
the antient Macedonians ; as appears from the actount given 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. And the relation of Leo 
Africanus, who deſcribes, as an eye-witneſs, the making of 
Tar on mount Atlas, agrees in ſubſtance with the methods 
uſed by the Macedonians of old, and the people of New Eng- 
land of this day *.—{ * Siris, Se. 16. * Id. Sect. r9.] 
According to Theop raſtus, not only the turpentine-trees, 
the pines, and the firs, yield reſin or Tar, but alſo the cedars 
and palm- trees; and the words pix and reſin are taken by 
Pliny in ſo large a ſenſe, as to include the weepings of the 
lentiſcus and cypreſs, and the balms of Arabia and Judza 
all which perhaps are near of kin, and in their moſt uſeful 
qualities concur with conimon tar, eſpecially the Norwegian, 
which is the moſt liquid and beſt for medicinal uſes, Thoſe 
trees that grow on mountains, expoſed to the ſun or north 
wind, are reckoned to produce the beſt and pureſt Tar ; and 
the Idzan pines were diſtinguiſhed from thoſe growing on the 
lane, as yielding a thinner, ſweeter, and better ſcented Tars 
d. Sect. 28. | | 
Tar in ſubſtance, mixed with honey, has been found an ex- 
cellent medicine for coughs. Id. Sect. 21. 


Tar-Water, As the cold infuſion of Tar has been lately much 


in vogue, and has been recommended by one of the moſt 
learned and ingenious writers of the age, it may not be impro- 


per to give ſome account of its virtues from the biſhop of 


Cloyne's Siris, or Chain of Reflections concerning the Virtues 
In ſome parts of America, Tar-water is made by putting a 
quart of cold water to a quart of Tar, and ſtirring them well 
together in a veſſel, which is left ſtanding till the Tar ſinks to 
the bottom. A glaſs of clear water being poured off for a 
draught, is replaced by the ſame quantity of freſh water, the 
veſſel being ſhaken, and left to ſtand as before. And this is 
repeated for every glaſs, ſo long as the Tar continues to im- 
pregnate- the water ſufficiently, which will appcar by the 


ſmell and taſte. 


But as this method produces Tar- water of different degrees of 
ſtrength, the author ſays, he chuſes to make it in the follow- 


ing manner: Pour à gallon of cold water on a quart of Tar, 
and ſtir and mix them thoroughly with a ladle or flat ſtick, for 
the ſpace of three or four minutes; after which the veſſel 
muſt ſtand eight and forty hours, that the Tar may have time 


to ſubſide; when the clear water is to be poured off, and 


kept for uſe, no more being made from the ſame Tar, which 
may ſtill ſerve for common purpoſes. | 


This cold infuſion of Tar hath been uſed in ſome of our colo- 


nies as a preſervative or preparative againſt the ſmall pox, 
which foreign practice induced the biſhop to try it in his own 
neighbourhood, when the ſmall- pox raged with great violence, 
He ſays, the trial fully anſwered his 8 all thoſe 
within his knowledge, who took the Tar-water, having ei- 
ther eſcaped that diſtemper, or had it very favourably. Seve- 
ral were preſerved from taking the ſmall-pox, by the uſe of 
this liquor; others had it in the mildeſt manner; and others, 
that they might be able to take the infection, were obliged to 
intermit drinking Tar-water. He 1 ts he has found it may be 
drank with great yy and ſucceſs for any length of time, and 
this not only before, but, alſo during the aforeſaid diſtemper. 


The general rule for taking it, is about half a pint night and 


morning, on an empty ſtomach, which quantity may be va- 


ried according to the caſe and age of the patient, provided it 


be always taken on an empty ſtomach, and about two hours 


before or after a meal. 


It has been found, that ſeveral perſons infected with cutaneous 
eruptions and ulcers, were immediately relieved; and ſoon af- 
ter cured, by the uſe of this medicine. It is ſaid, that even 
in the fouleſt diſtempers, it proved much more ſucceſsful than 
ſalivations and Woo doen, had 2. It * 22 * 
ond expectation, in a tedious and painful ulceration o 

Ln in a b cough, and (as appeared by ex- 
pectorated pus) an ulcer in the lungs, in a pleuriſy and pe- 
ripneumony. And when a perſon who had been for ſome 
years ſubject to eryſipelatous fevers, perceived the uſual fore» 
running ſymptoms to come on, the drinking of Tar-water 
prevented the eryſipelas | 


' Tar-water cures indigeſtion, * 2 4 appetite. It is 
„ 


an excellent medicine in an a 
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thereby. Hence the prejudice which ſome, perhaps, may en-] ſtomach, the particular caſe, and conſtitution of the patigy,, 
.. ve) faen of ih year Wl diſs and rquie ug 
C "blood; by its fulphur and reſin, as a medicine, appears to de not: drink more or tefs in quantity, fttonger or weaker in degret. 
De g16unded. "It is dbferved by chene ak al forts or] * Precifcly w meature. kene by « ſcrupulous exattne, ; 
balfamic Wood afford an acid ſpirit, which is the volatile oily |; Dy nd feals n 

"Ta Jeb che Vegetable. Tierein i chiefly confined their medi- | it ia to be bor en, He Fe ter ſhould not be made in 
eindÞyiftues;” and this author affirms, that by the trials he has | unglazed earthen veſſels, theſe being apt to communicate 3 
mache, it appears, that the acid ſpirit in Tar-yater poſſeſs | | nauſeous ſweettleſs to'the water 775 

i Wäg, in dn eminctit degree, of chat of guaiacum, and Fhe fame ingenioùs author recommends Tar-water in the 


other Ao woods, ””” ao rs ow plague, and for the diſtemper among the horned cattle ngy 
It is certain Tar-water warms, and therefore ſome may per- 


- raging ; with what fuccefs muſt de left to experience. 
haps Mill think jt cannot eol--- The more effeQually to re- TARABE, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian parrot, larger than 
| ret Excl of bo ice, let it be farther conſidered, that, as on | the common gree par rot. Its general colour is green; but its 
ou Hand, oppoſite cauſes do ſometimes produce the ſame | head, breaſt, aric the origin ot its wings, are fed. Its oeak 
-effe&t ; for inſtance, heat by rarefaction, and cold by conden- and legs are of a duſky grey. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braf, 
fſation, do both increaſe the ait's elaſticity; ſo, on the other TARALE Lapis, the name given by the Writers of the middle 
hand, the ſame cauſe ſhall ſometimes produce oppoſite effects.. ages to à ſtone Which they ſay had the power of ſtopping al 
Heat, for inſtance, in one degree thins, in another coagulates þ * ſorts of fluxes. 5 They have left us no deſcription of it, andi: 
the blood. It is not therefore ſtrange, that Tar-water ſhould ſeems to have been loſt even in their times z for they obſcrue 
warm one habit, and cool another; have one good effect on a | that the phyſicians uſed the ſanguis draconis, or Cragon's- 
cold conſtitution, and another good effect on an inflamed one; blood, in ns place. . . e 
- nor; if this be ſo, that it ſhould cure oppoſite diſorders, All | PARAGUICO Aycuraba, in zoology, the Brafilian name fo 
which juſtifies to reaſon, what has often been found true inn a Tpecies of lizard, much approaching to the nature of the 
fact. The ſalts, the ſpirits, the heat of Tar-water, are of a | faraguira 3 but its tail is covered from its beginning with imall 
temperature congenial to the conſtitution of a man, which re- || triangular ſcales, and very regularly marked with four broyn 
ceives from it a kindly warmth, but no inflaming heat. It is  "Tpors. Ihe back alfo, particularly that part which is next the 
of adinirable uſe in fevers, being at the fame time the ſureſt, | head, is variegated with undulated brown lines. Roy's $yn, 
ſafeſt, and moſt effeQual both paregoric and cordial ; for the |' Quad.. p. 266. | 1 | 
truth of which the biſhop appeals to any man's experience, FARAGUIRA, in zoology; the name of an American lizad, 
who ſhall take a large draught of it milk warm, in the parox- | - It grows to about a foot long; its body is rounded, and eyery 
iſm of a fever, even when plain water and herb teas ſhall be | where covered with ſmall triangular duſky grey ſcales, Its 
found to have little or no effect. To him it ſeems, that its back is ſmooth, and it has not that falſe gullet under the throat 


* 


r 


ns he 


| fingular and ſurprizing uſe in fevers of all kinds, were there | which the iguana has. TL $20 | 
nothing elſe, would be alone ſufficient to recommend it to the | | This is the ſpecies of lizard of which it is repor ted, that it wil 
public. As Tar-water poſſeſſes the virtues of fortifying the | wake Fre petſon, if it ſee him in danger of being bitten by 
ſtomach, as well as purifying and invigorating the blood, it | 2 ſerpent. It is very common about houſes and gardens in South 
may be preſumed of great and general efficacy in all thoſe nu- | America, and runs ver y ſwiftly, but with a waddling motion; 
merous illneſſes, which take their riſe from foul or vapid | and when it ſees any thing at a diſtance, has an odd way of 
blood, or from a bad digeſtion. The animal ſpirits are ela-. nodding its head very ſwittly: Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 266. 
© borated from the blood; ſuch therefore as the blood is, ſuch | I ARANDUS, in zoology, a name given by Agricola, and ſome 
will be the animal ſpirits, more or leſs, weaker or ſtronger. | other authors, to the rein deer, See the article RANGIFER, 
This ſhews the uſefulneſs of Tar-water in all hyſteric and hy- | TARANIOLO, in zoology, a name by which the whimbre, 
pochondriac cafes ;- which, together with the maladies from or ſmall curlew, called the arquata minor by authors, is known 
indigeſtion, comprize almoſt the whole tribe of chronical diſ- in the markets of al . Kay s Ornithology. P. 217. 
eaſes. In very dangerous and acute cafes, much may be taken, TARANTULA, (Gel.) in zoology, a name given by the la. 
and often, as far as the ſtomach can bear. But in chronical | lians to a peculiar ſpecies of lizard, called by Aldrovand and 


caſes, about half a pint, night and morning, may ſuffice. A] ſome others, lacertus facetanus. See Tab. of Quadrupeds ad 
medicine of ſo great virtue in ſo many different diſorders, and | Serpents, Ne. 36. D N 
eſpecially in that grand enemy the fever, muſt needs be a be- It is of a grey colour; its ſkin is extremely rough; and its 
efit to mankind in general. There are nevertheleſs three | thicker and rounder bodied than the other lizards, It is found 
; forts of people to whom the biſhop ſays he would peculiarly | like our common eft, under old walls, and amon the runs 
recommend it; fea-faring perſons, ladies, and men of ſtudious | of buildings, particularly in the neighbourhood of Rome, i 
and ſedentary lives, | Fs ; great plenty ; its colour, looks dead and ghaſtly, and it 5 

2 Il ſea-faring perſons, who are ſubje& to ſcor- | odious to the ſight among the Italians, as the toad is with us, 


To failors, and all a ors 7 | 
butic diſorders, and putrid fevers, eſpecially in long ſouthern | being never ſeen without a ſort of natural horror. | 
- voyages, he is perſuaded this Tar-water would be very bene- | eſteemed alſo a poiſonous creature, as the toad is with us, th 
| ficial. * And this may deſerve particular notice, when ſo many | it is not eaſy to find well · atteſted ſtories of any bodies ele 
of our countrymen have penſhed by ſuch diſtempers, con- | having been hurt either by the one or the other of theſe creꝛ· 
tracted at ſea, and in foreign climates, which, it is probable, | fures. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 264. : 
might have been prevented by the copious uſe of Tar- water.  TARBASON, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers as a 06 
This fame water will alſo give charitable relief to the ladies, | for antimony, gg | 4 
who often yant. it more than the pariſh poor; being many of | TARCONANTHUS, in botany, the name of a plant ih 
| them never able to make A good meal, and ſitting pale, puny, ſcribed by Vaillant, the characters of which are the ſame Wi 
and forbidden like ghoſts, at their own table, victims of va- | thoſe of the parthenium. Yaullant, A. G. 1719. 
© pours and indigeſtion. Studious perſons alſo pent up in nar- article PARTHENIUM. | the 
ro holes, breathing bad air, and ſtooping over their books, T ARDA Avis, in zoology, a name given by many © 
are much to be pitied; as they are debarred the free uſe of air |; - buſtard, more commonly known among authors by the m. 


1 and exerciſe; this, he ſays, he will venture to recommend as |, tig. Ray's Ornithology, p. 129. See the article Oris. 
the beſt ſuccedaneum to both. Though it were to be wiſhed, TAR DO, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to denote a flow mo” 
EY that modern ſcholars would, like the anticnts, meditate and | ment, being much the ſame as largo, See the article Lale. 


1 conyerſe more in walks and gardens, and open air; which, upon TAREIBOIA, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent ; 3 
1 "the whole, would perhaps be no hindrance to their ſtudies. | in America, and called alſo cacaboia; though, according to 
It has been infinuated, that Tar-water, made in the common] authors, the Tarei hoia and cacaboia are two different ſpece 5 
way, as here deſcribed, contains noxious oils or particles of | They are both of the amphibious kind, and live in = 
Jar, which renders it dangerous to thoſe who drink it. But | waters, as well as on land; but they are not very Pag nia 
the biſkiop ſays, this is contrary to all his experience, and that They are ſmall ſnakes, and all over black; when o rom 
" Tar-water is ſo far from doing hurt by any cauſtic or fiery qua- they will bite; but the wound is eaſily curable. Author. 
hty, that it is, on the contrary, a moſt potent medicine for | written differently of theſe ſerpents, ſome the 255 
the allaying of heat, and curing of all inflammatory diſtempers. very different from the former, and of a yellow colour. 
It has alſo been publickly aſſerted, that the acid juice of Tar, | Syn. Anim. p. 329- | age Lots 
' freed from the volatile oil, is much more ſafe and efficacious | TARKIRA, in ic 9 the name of a fiſh caught u 
than Tar-wattr, But the above-mentioned author is of opi- | American ſeas, and eaten; but of no fine flavour. . gun 
nion, that if Tar- water be robbed of its fine volatile oil (which | It is of an oblong and thick body, gradually pe 10 
neither ſinks to the bottom, nor floats at the top, but is in- the tail. Its head reſembles that of a ſnake, and 17971 , 
8 - timately united with it, and appears to the eye only in the co- | two tubercles over the eyes: Its eyes are yellow, un wit 
- . Tour of Tu- water) it can be no cordial, he having obſerved, | pupil; its noſe pointed, and its mouth large and yon ai 
in. It has extremely ſharp teeth in both its jaws, © 1 


_— — 


- —_— 


— 


that the moſt acid water is the leaſt cordial ;' fo far is he from 
imputing the whole virtue tp the acid, as ſome have thought. | tongue. It has eight fins, the tail being accounted 20. 
See. Tie Letters from the Biſhop'of Cloyne, &c. publiſhed 1747. | this is forked; but this, as well as the reſt, is e ae 
The ume author obſerves, that the uſe of Tar-water, made a || ence of a poppy leaf, tender, thin, and ſoft, and that 
ſecond time from the fame Jar, is not at all noxious, or of a || by ſoft rays. - Its ſcales are ſo nicely laid on one = «is back 
fiery cautHie' nature, only it is not fo ſtrong as that firſt made. || it ſeems ſmooth to the touch, Its belly is white, und yew 
it be aſked, what, x reciſe. quantity or degree of ſtrength is and ſides are vari ted with * green © 
e dere K 18 ufyereds Nee the palate, the [| lines." Merggrevw'y Hiſt, Brat TARGM | 
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TARGAR, à name given by ſome of che chemica Writers to 


9. 


"Y 


L& 


* 


. 


TARIF ILON, in botany „a name by a 
ſome other authors, have called the trifolium bituminoſum, or 


TARIN, in ornithology, a name given 


* 


mercury. See the article Mercury. 
ee in botany. See the article DR Ac 


r nun ne nn! 
It is of the ſize of, the common pigeon, and is not much un- 


Its tail is not forked; and its throat, breaſt and belly, are 
ſnow- white. Its head and the outer part of its neck are alſo 


are black and white. Its great diſtinction, however, from all 
TARY, in the materia medica, a name by which ſome authors | 
| - cryſtals, compoſed of ſeveral planes or traces, but moſtly of a 


| TARSO, in the glaſs-trade, a ſort of white ſtone found in 


_—_— 
. 


TARINGTING, in natural hiſtory, 


common on the ſea-ſhores, and runs remarkably ſwift. 


TARITH, 


1 y 


"oil 0 juniper. wh WO; 82 TYRA * Jin 
IERA, in ichthyology, the name 
erica. 3 Mey] If 


than the reſt in the middle of the under jaw, and four ſuch in 
the upper. Its ſcales are large, and its back brown, and its 
belly and fides whitiſh, It is a well taſted, fiſn, but full of 
bones. Marggrave's Hiſt. Bra. 1 2737 
by which Avicenna, and 
ſtinking trefoil. Ger, Emac. Ind. 2Z2. 
ven by the French, and 
from them by many others to the Citrinella; a bird common 
in Italy, and kept in cages for its beauty and fine notes. Ray's 
Ornithol. p. 93. See the article CITRINEIIA. 

a name given by the peo- 
ple of the Philippine iſlands to a ſpecies of lapwing which is 


one of the many names given by the chemiſts to 
-UNCULUS. 

ARROCEK, in zoology, the name of a ſea-fowl of the larus 
or gull-kind, and diſtinguiſhed by authors by the name of the 


like it in ſhape, except that the head is larger and thicker. 


White; but there is on each fide, of the head a black ſpot. 
The lower part of the neck is black; and the middle of the 
back and the thoulders are grey. Its long wing feathers 


the other birds of the gull kind, is, that it has no hinder toe. 
It is very common; on the coaſts of Cornwal, and ſome other | 
of the Englith ſhores. Ray's Ornithol. p. 264. | 


have called the root of the-cyperus eſculentus, or ſweet cyperus 
of the ſhops; and by which it is in ſome places uſually cal- 
led by the druggifts. Dale's Pharm. p. 257. 


many rivers of Italy, and other places; and uſed inſtead of 
fand for the fineſt cryſtal glaſs, being firſt burnt, and calcined 
with the ſalt of the, polverine into frit. Neri's Art of Glas, 


Neri calls this ſtone a kind of white marble; and adds a ge- 
neral rule, that all ſtones that will ſtrike fire with ftecl, are 
ft to,vitrify ; and thoſe that will not ſtrike fire with fteel, 
will never vitrify. 1 35 

Ihe criteria or determinate characters of foſſils were not at 
all fixed in this author's time, otherwiſe he had not called 

this ſtone a kind of marble; fince his own general rule of 
trying ſtones by fteel, is, though liable to a few exceptions, a 
very good one; and, according to that, this Tarſo could be 
of no affinity to marble; for marble will not ſtrike fire with 

cel, nor ever be converted into glaſs. 
The great difference of ſtones is this; 
crxyſtal, variouſly debaſed 


5 


' 


+ 


ſome are compoſed of 
0 5 by adventitious matter; others of 
bar, debaſed in the fame manner. All cryſtal will give fire 
"ie eel; all ſpar will refuſe this. Flints, ſand, and the 

; 8 ſtones, are compoſed of cryſtal; and will therefore give 
5 le with ſteel, and vitrify or make glaſs with the addition of 
2 Marble, and other ſoft: ſtones, are compoſed. of ſpar ; 

aud Can neither give fire with ſteel, nor make glaſs, but rea- 
ly calcine in the fire. 75 . 
20 Taj therefore, of this and other authors, could be no- 

& 100 | the marble kind; but is truly a cryſtalline matter de- 
| mall pebbles of a whitiſh, yellowiſh, or pale reddiſh colour; 
Mans — in all the gravel-pits of England, and in 
eee e os of our rivers 3 and mi 
to be hay ; As 8las-makers, if they 


, of 32 ring theſe ſtones; of ours, with the cuogolo or Tar ö 


ew it was ſo eaſily 


acid , vill the niceſt. experiments by the fire 
We. N e the leaſt diſtinction between chem. 
hitherto diſtinguiſh this to 


tie characters of foflils hawe ; b 
ave been h | 
chat the al lane n hitherto ſo little aſcertained, 


ward. fo fs : author on theſe ſubj Dr. Wood- 
_ N cel. k the ftructure of this ſtone, as to call it 
? Bi ta do with. { 15 certain that ſpar could never have any 
TARS0$ 
mall ho 
. | 


bl © foreign glaſs- makers, there is no difference diftinguiſh- | 


7 ier er þ 
wy 4) yy #4 N CEVPA 1 
of a vet; fil caught in 


a, u e W ee e ee . 
is an ohlong fiſh, with a ſtrait back, and a belly ſomewhat | . 
banging down: Its under jaw is longer than its upper, and its 
teeth are extremely ſharp.: Among theſe there are two longer 


tad 


N 


T AR 


leſs the bones be ſpeedily replaced. The foot is for this pur- 
poſe to be extended on an even table, and the furgeon is to 
replace the diſlocated bones with the preſſure of the pala of 
his hands, adjuſting them alſo with his fingers, where need 
requires. -Compreltes dipped in warm fpivit of wine are then 


to be laid on the part, and both theſe and the reduced bones 


ſecured in their places, by means of. the proper bandages ; 


the patient is then to be enjoined to remain in bed till the new 


ſet bones have acquired a ſufficient ſtrength. Heiſter's Surg; 


Pag. 174. 535 . | | 
TARTAR (Cycl.)—The ſweet wines afford always leſs Tartar 


— 


Y an admixture of white earth, and found in form of 


t be uſed with great | 


than the ſharp ones, and it is alſo leſs valuable. 


ſoak. Mem. Acad. Par. Ann. 1737. 


In many arts the erude Tartar does as well as 


The Tartar 
of Rheniſh wine, is better than that of any other; and in ge- 
neral, thoſe wines which have the moſt acid in them, afford 


the greateſt, quantity of Tartar, and that in the largeſt cry- 
ſtals. It is objected by ſome to this ſyſtem, that vinegar af- 
fords no Tartar ; but this is eaſily anſwered, by obſervivg, 
that the wine from which vinegar is made, has before depo- 
ſited its Tartar. This falt of wine may be by chemiſtry te- 


duced to elernentary water, in this manner: let it be burnt 


to a fixed ſalt, and let this fixed falt of Tartar be diſſolved 


by ſtanding in a damp place into an oil per deliguium; let this 
oil be diſtilled in an alembic, and a phlegm only comes over: by 
repeating this proceſs, the whole will be reduced into perfect 


ſimple and infipid phlegm, excepting a ſmall remainder of 
_ equally inſipid earth. 


ortzius de Vin. Rhen. 
Beſide the uſual way in which Tartar is produced, there is 


a very remarkable account in the Memoirs of the Academy 


of Sciences at Paris, of its having been found in a more than 


ordinary beautiful ſtate on a human ſkull ; the diſcovery was 
owing to accident, and was in this manner: 


Mr. Morand wanting a human ſkull cleanſed from its ſoſt 
parts, put into a dunghill of horſe-dung a whole human 
head; after it had lain there eight days, the fleſhy parts eaſily 
ſeparated, being as it were boiled to pieces; after this the 
ſkull was carefully waſhed, and then laid to ſoak for ten days 
in a large veſſel of water; after this it was drenched three or 
four times in freſh water, and finally, without wiping, was ſet 
out in the air to dry. As it dried it became covered with little 


cubic form, very bright and glittering ; and when expoſed to 
the light, of an extremely brilliant water. There were none 
of them on the baſis of the cranium, which was full of irre- 


gularities; but they all arranged themſelves on the upper part 


above the orbitary hollows; to the jaw-bones there were alſo 


many faſtened, as alſo to the teeth; theſe laſt _— 


but they were not leſs bright and brilliant than the r 


On examining theſe cryſtals they were found to be Tartar, 


but in a purer ſtate than Tartar is ever uſed to appear in ; 
and as it was ſoon judged that though theſe cryſtals owed 
their preſent form and extreme beauty to the ſkull, yet they 
could not be wholly produced from it, the whole matter was 
carefully examined, and it was found that thete had been lees of 
wine in the veſſel in which the ſkull had been laid ten days in 


The formation of the cryſtals of this Tartar on the ſkull, while 
the ſided of the veſſel had none concreted on them, ſhews that 
the ſkull had a diſpoſition for receiving the cryſtals more than 
any other body ; and their peculiar brightneſs proves, that it 


had ſome ſhare in their formation. | 


The uſual method of refining Tartar is this: Take two 
pounds of common white Tartar reduced to powder, and put 
it into five gallons of fair water; put it over the fire to boil, 
and in the -mean time beat up the whites of two or three 
eggs, mix theſe among the liquor, and ſkim it as it heats; final- 
ly ftrain it and ſet it in a cool place for two days, at the end 
of which time a quantity of whitiſh cryſtals will be found 

ſticking to the ſides of the veſſel. : 5 
This is a very troubleſome and inconvenient proceſs, the 
Tartar requiring ſo very large a quantity of water to diſſolve 


it; · and the operation muſt alſo be repeated more than once, 


to make the cryſtals fine. Veſſels of metal cannot be em- 
ployed, becauſe the Tartar would corrode them ; and earthen 
ones of fize to make large quantities, are not eaſily procured. 
e refined ; 
but in many other occaſions none but the refined can be uſed. 
It were therefore much to be wiſhed, that we could get into 
a method of refining it here, as they do in France. Shaw's 


Lectures, P. I 58. ö 41 * 

A great aſſiſtance in the diſſolving of Tartar is had from ad- 
ding lime · water, pot-aſhes, or ſalt of Tartar; and if the al- 
kali be here too great, it may be taken off by a proper quan- 
tity of oil of vitriol. But Where a very pure Tartar is re- 
quired, the beſt method of obtaining it is to diſſolve the com- 
mon cryſtals or cream of Tartar in water, made highly acid 
with oil of vitriol. For this ſolution, after a proper evapo- 
ration, will afford perfectly fine cr f Tartar, no way 

icipating of the oil of vitriol. | , 


he glaſs-men are very fond of a prepar Nes, 
— This in no ors than the linger lumps 


of red Tartar, burnt or calcined in earthen pans in ar open 


fire till have done ſmoaking, and is of a 


| blackiſh purple 
colour. Neti's Art of Glaſs, p. 69. Foy 


4 
* 


Soluble 


t Take of an alkiline fixed wy 
3 and having diſſolved the ſalt in this water boiling, throw 


in cryſtals of Tartar in powder as long as any fermentation 
a 


pr elle evaporate the liquor w 


| alkali-is thrown in. Then ftrain the liquor 


and therefore taki 


ve view the proceſs in this light, it does not a 


ſoluble, and 


raiſed, which uſually ceaſes before thrice the weight of the 
through paper; 
for the ſalt to cryſtallize, 


Y away, that the ſalt may 


and after due evaporation ſet it 
left dry 


his ſalt by the aQion of the alkali on the acid of Tartar, | 


being freed from thoſe groſs terreſtrious parts, with which 
the cryſtals of Tartar, how pure ſoever, remain ſill charged; 


it diſſolves readily, and keeps ſuſpended in cold water. Pem- 
| Gerton's London Dif 


penſatory, p. 181, ſeq. | 


The ſeveral alkaline ſalts, that of Tartar elf, the common 


pot-aſhes, borax, c. all make a. very good ſoluble Tartar ; 
and not only theſe but the common terreſtrial alkali's, whether 
of the mineral kingdom as chalk or lime, or of the vegetable, 
as the aſhes of plants after elixiviation; or of the animal, as 


oyſter-ſhells calcined or not calcined, and hartſhorn; all theſe 


give a better or worſe ſolable Tartar ; but of theſe none ſuc- | 
| ceeds ſo well as the 


r-ſhell, after it has been calcined ; 
the ſoluble Tartar prepared with this, coſts alſo greatly leſs, 


than when prepared with ſalt of Tartar. 
In wood-aſhes there is always a 1 0 which when mixed 


with water ſwims, and is ſuſpended in it a long time, and at 
length ſubſides into a kind of ſoft and impalpable matter; and 


another part, which ſubſides readily to the bottom, and feels 


rough and harſh. It is the firſt of theſe ſubſtances alone, 
which deing mixed with cream of Tartar, renders it ſoluble : 
The other part will not mix with the cream of Tartar, or 

uce any ſuch effect, unleſs reduced to the nature of the 

„by repeated and violent calcinations, and then only a 
part becomes ſo altered, the whole never is fo. It appears 
that the firſt portion has been wholly diveſted of its acid by 
the fire, and thence is become ſuſceptible of the impreſſion 


ol the weakeſt acid, ſuch as is that of the cream of Tartar ; 


but in the ſecond, or coarſer part, the acid it naturally con- 


- tained remains fixed and concentrated, ſo that it is not ſuſ- 


ceptible of any impreſſion from the weak acid of the cream of 
Tartar. Mem. Acad. Par. 173% 

The different kinds of ſoluble Tartar. have alſo their different 
degrees of ſolubility, or different readineſs to run into a liquor 
per deliquium. The moſt eaſily ſoluble of all others are thoſe 
made with chalk, with lime, and with wood-aſhes ; and that 
which is moſt differently ſo, is the kind made with borax ; 1t 
will at length run however, and is truly ſoluble Tartar. 


Regenerated AR TAR. When cream of Tartar has been made 
ſoluble by any alkaline ſubſtance. whatever, it may be revived 

or 1 into cream of Tartar again; its acid in this 
9 


diſſolved the alkaline matter preſented to it, and 
that has been itſelf attenuated in ſuch a manner as to render 
it capable of inſinuating itſelf between the molecules or in- 
tegrant parts of the conſtituent matter of the cream of Tar- 
tar; on this only depends the ſolubility of this preparation : 
and to render the whole of its primitive nature again, there re- 
uires no more than the addition of a new acid, which ſhall free 
Tartar from this alkali ; but this muſt neceſſarily be 
ſtronger than that naturally in the Tartar. Thus ſpirit of ni- 
tre, or oil of vitriol, regenerate the ſoluble Tartar in a moment, 
as being more powerful acids than that in the cream of Tartar 
from it all its alkali's. 
It might be ſuppoſed alſo, that theſe being mineral acids, and 
that of the Tartar a vegetable one, * might therefore be 
the more proper to take up its alkali's ; 
to be the caſe, for the acid of diſtilled vinegar, which is not 
uy a vegetable acid, but is alſo the very ſame acid with that 
of Tartar, is alſo able to regenerate the ſoluble Tartars. It 


might ſeem wonderful that this ſhould be able to effect this 
ch without any ſuperiority of force; but it is to be ob- 


ſerved, that in the cream of Tartar the acid has a terreſtrial 


and alkaline baſis, which is natural to it in that form; but in 
the ſtate of ſoluble Tartar it takes a new alkaline baſis, which 


is not natural to it, but is ſuch as the artiſt gives it ; and when 
wonderful 


that an acid of its own kind ſhould be able to take away from 


it this artificial alkaline baſis, though it was not able to take 
from it the [ 


natural one. Mem. Acad. Par. 1733. 
This ſecond or artificial baſis is different, according to the dif- 


to one than to another of thoſe alkali s, and quit them the 
more or leſs eaſily. ae ebe Tartar how- 
ever, which is not to be regenerated at all ; this is that, which 
di made wich borax. . eee 


— 


— 


ut this is found not 


feretit alkali's which have been employed to render the Tartar | 
conſequently the ſame acid may attach itſelf more 


/ 


which is 


given by Boerkiauve, and is as follows: Reda 
ſome of the pureſt white Tartar to powder, and boil Bare 
der in fen times its weight of water in a large copper veſſel 
till it appear perfectly diſſolved ; let it after this continue bol. 
ing till the liquor become tolerably tranſparent, and of an acid 
taſte ; then drop into it from on high oil of Tartar per dali. 
quium, the liquor being ill kept-boiling 3 upon the falling ig 
of each drop there ariſes a great ebullition, occaſioned by the 
meeting of the acid and'alkali.' Large bubbles appear on this, 
and in theſe the chemiſts have imagined they found tho figure 
of cluſters of grapes. | gs | 
The operation '1s to be' patiently continued till there is no 
more efferveſcence made by the falling in of the drops of th, 
oil, The acidity of the Tartar will be then fo perfectly ſitu- 
rated with its own alkali, that it will appear neither acid no; 
alkaline, but a third ſalt ; great caution however muſt be uſe 
in obſerving the true point of faturation, otherwiſe the ſalt 
will be when finiſhed either a little acid, or a little alkaline 
as the one or the other exceeds. . | : 
The liquor is then to be ſtrained ſeveral times through 4 
flannel, till perfectly clear; it is of a deep browniſh colour 
and brackiſh ſaline taſte, but has no ſcent. If this be evaps. 
rated to a pellicle, and ſet to cryftallize, it forms a ſalt which 
is a Tartar, eaſily ſoluble in water, even when cold; and is 
very properly to be called ſoluble Tartar. Boerhgav. Chem. 
Part 2. p. 161. | PEO | 


Viiriolated TART AR, Tartarum Vitriolatum. The chemiſty 
have ſometimes boaſted of great virtues, in what they call the 
magiſtery of this ſalt; this is the earth precipitated in the 
making of it; It is the opinion of ſome ingenious au- 
thors, that all fixed falts are produced by a blending together 
of the acid and alkaline ſalts, which the plants they are ob- 
tained from originally contained, with ſome earth. The mak - 
ing of this preparation of Tartar and vitriol, gives great 
ſtrength to his opinion by means of this magiſtery; which 
ſhews, that an earth neeeſſary to the cementing a mixture of 
an acid and an alkali into a neutral ſalt, may exiſt even in one 
of the principles themſelves, though unſeen by us; and that, 
as in the preſent inſtance, in ſo large a quantity, as not only 
to be ſufficient for the combining the two volatile ſubſtances 
into a fixed ene, but even to leave a remainder of it that was 
not neceſſary. | 5 
While the acid of vitriol is poured upon the diſſolved ſalt of 
Tartar, or its oil per deliguium, for the making of this ſalt, 
during the great efterveſcence between the acid and the alkali, 
there 1s a precipitation made of an earth, for the ſeparation of 
all-which great care is to be had to the degree of ſaturation of 
the alkali with the acid, This earth afterwards may be ſe- 
| vered by filtration, This earth is precipitated not out of the 
- ſpirit of vitriol, but out of the ſalt of Tartar ; and this expe- 
riment ſhews, that this fixed ſalt did originally contain that 
earth, which, according to the ſyſtem of the formation of 
| fixed ſalts out of volatile ones originally reſiding in plants 
muſt neceſſarily be mixed with them, and which not being 
able to mix with the acid, is ſeparated and thrown off int 
conflict, in which the acid mixes itſelf with the reſt. 
This earth is what is pompouſly called the magiſtery of ir- 
triolated Tartar ; but it is very wrong to give that name to an 
earth, which has none of the properties of that or any other 
falt ; and they greatly deceive themſelves and their patient, | 
who preſcribe it inſtead of the ſalt itſelf. Its ſaline taſte po- 
bably has induced them to think, that it poſſeſſed great 1. 
tues ; but this is not innate, but adventitious, and the 
only of the fluid in which it was precipitated : It cannot bub 
have ſome of the ſalts of that fluid hanging about it, when 
firſt made; but theſe may, r waſhings, be caried 
wholly off, and the magiſtery will then remain à pure finp# 
earth, and ſhew itſelf to be no other than that earth unt 
may be properly called the earth of all fixed ſalts; and Wi 
though neceſlary to give the ſalt of Tartar its. form 3 2 l. 
| vial falt, yet being not n to it in its new form dt! 
neutral ſalt, is depoſited in the making it into that 
It yet remains to be proved by more- numerous 
that the fixed ſalts of plants owe that form only to 2 fut 
earth, combining their two original volatile principles into * 
fixed maſs ; for if this be truly the caſe, there then nee”? 
more to the volatilizing them again, but the diveſting den 
of this earth. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 92. ; 
TARTARHAN, a word. uſed by ſome authors to erpreb f. 


rit of tartar. - 5 | 
TARTARUGA, in zoology, a name by which the omg, 
in America call a ſpecies of tortoiſe, known among auth 


its Braſilian name jurucug, See the articles JuRvVcV 
Tx8TVUDO. © 5 5 | 


I | TARTI Lapis, a ſtone mentioned by Ludovicus Dulce, 
adam. fun, he as often experienced the good effects ſome other authors, and faid 1 have | 
+ of regenerated Tartar in the cure of obſtructions of the} the colours of the tail of a and to have mall 


and for ſluggiſh humours. See the article Ons rxuc-  cinal virtues. It ſome ſpecies of agate3 but 
rene of the Bowes, - ay — gates 


TARTARI Lizivium. Ses the article Lix1viunx Tartari., | ticularkind... | — 
TARTARON, » fort of fine cloth, or fk, mentioned in he TAR TON Raire,, in botany, a name uſed by foe aun. 
: Nat. 4 Hen. VIII. c. 6. Blount, Cowel.. |. | 122 or that pecies of the thymelns nich 7 
TARTARUM Tartariſatum, Tartaris'd Tartar, in chemiſtry, | led ſanna in the catalogues of the materia med © | 
F323 r Tul 


- TARUM, in botany, a name given by my to the agallochum 


N 
TAS 
h loeſtre, A ſpecies of aromatic plants; Vn. Lex. in voc. 
ge the article AG ALLOCHUM. 


TAYS, Tavis in rhetoric, is uſed for the contimiation of a pe- 


; 2 he breath can bear. Voſſ. Ret. 1. 4. p. 66. 
AHV il. ey, a name given by authors to the 


* angs clypcata, a ſpecies of duck, remarkable for the breadth 


d Q . . 
| p >) de Avib. I. 3. p. 224. See the article SH0- 


TASTATURA, in the Italian muſic, the whole range of keys 


of organs, harpſichords, &c, See the articles ORGAN and | 


HaRrP$ICHORD, Cycl. 


TASTE (Cycl.)— This is one of the moſt obvious characters 


5 jes. and much is to be judged from it of the nature of 
— m Dr. Abercromby, in a treatiſe partly written 
bn this ſubject, has carried his obſervations ſo far, as to lay 
don a ſet of rules for the judging of any plant, or other body, 
Without knowing what it is, merely from its Tafte, in regard 
to its virtues in medicine. = 
In order to judge of what he expreſsly means by the names of 
the ſeveral Ta/tes, it is proper to add the liſt of them, with 
ſome of the things to which they are applied. | 
Plants, fruits, &c. are either ſour as the common ſorrel, 
harſh as the medlar, auſtere or rough as the quince, ſweet as 
the freſh juice of ripe grapes, fat and oily as the ſeſamum, 
bitter as gentian, or the wild cucumber, ſalt as common ſea- 
{alt, tart as garlick, or laſtly, inſipid as the gourd, or of ſome 
mixed Taftes, made of two or more of theſe. N | 
The harth or acerb things are cold, repelling and binding, | 


of. its beak, and called in Engliſh, the ſboveler: | 


TAT 


produce a volatile ſalt, where it was not before, by ſubtilizing 

and volatilizing the eſſential ſalt ; and the ſlimy mealineſs in 
Torn ſupplies the oil. The goats beard and ſcoraonera kind, 
have the ſame principles as the graſſes, much oil and eſſential 
lalt. The ſub-acrid ſweets; as rampions, campanulas; tra- 
cheliaz and the like, contain much oil and eſſential ſalt; but 
the acrimony in theſe plants ſhews that they have alſo a vola- 
tile ſalt, and that in no ſmall quantity; though Lemery and 
the other chemical writers have not obſerved this. 
| The ferns, polypodys, and all that claſs of plants, contain 
much oil and eſſential ſalt ; but the chemiſts in general have 
omitted to mention an acrid principle in all theſe, which be- 
ſpeaks a volatile ſalt ; and fragrancy is obſerved in ſome of the 
harts-tongues; which beſpeaks a volatile ſalt alſo, and volatile 
oil, though hitherto unobſerved. | 


but all of them have a large quantity of both. Beans, Peas, 
and lentils, have alfo a volatile ſalt, as has alſo that ſtrange 
fruit, eaten in Ruffia; and ſome other places, and called len- 
ticula aquatica by ſome ; but by the botanical writers, tribu- 
lus aquaticus z the other name belonging to the common duck- 
weed. The aromatic legumens, ſuch as melilot, have an ex- 
alted oil, and volatile ſalt. The honeyſuckle is ſaid by 
Lemery, and the other chemiſts, only to have an eſſential 


ſalt and oil; but as there is a highly aromatic flavour, and 


eat acrimony, there muſt be alſo a volatile ſalt. 

heſe are ſome few inſtances, out of a vaſt number recited 
by the author, for the reſt of which we refer to the paper it- 
felf eg 280 of the Tranſactions. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 299. 
p. 1160. | | 


hardly concocted, and they may all be known upon the tongue TAS TO, in the Italian muſic, the touch or part of any inftru- 


by their contracting or drying it. The auſtere or rough things 
differ from theſe only in degree, as being ſomewhat milder in 
Taſte, and weaker in virtues. 2 f 

The ſour or acid things are always cooling; but this never to 
excels, by reaſon of their penetrating parts; this 74e is 
known by a biting on the tongue, but without any heat. 
Sweet things are al nutritive; and, taking the word in its 
proper ſenſe, it is they only that are ſo. Their ſweetneſs 
ariſes from their neither being too hot nor too cold upon the 
tongue. 

Fat thing are moderately hot, and, on this account they all, 
in ſome degree, moiſten and relax; but they alſo obſtruct : 

| they are known from the ſweet things by filling and, as it 

were, anointing the tongue, without giving that ſenſe of plea- 
ſure that the others do. Y | 5 
Salt things are aſtringent and deterſive ; the one quality they 
have from their earthy part, the other from their watery. 
Bitter things may be very beneficial to the ſtomach ; but, in 
improper caſes, they may alſo do hurt. The pungent bitters, 

ſuch as the elaterium, or wild cucumber, are all hurtful, un- 
leſs rendered ſafe by other means. | LEED, 
Tut things are hot, and often bad for the head; but good in 
heavy and phlegmatic conſtitutions ; they are known by, their 
heat in the mouth. . 8 
Laſtly ; inſipid things in general have no peculiar quality, but 


8 ig 8 watery; they ate generally hurtful or 0 ſto- 
acn, unleſs mixed with hotter and things. Abercroms. 
Nov. Medic. Clavis. | ACNE | 
It is obſerved by Sir John Floyer, that the Tafte is ſo good a 
judge for us, that all the chemical principles in plants may be 
diſcovered by it, before their diſtillation. All watery plants 
ſhew their phlegm, as well to the Tate, as by diſtilling ; and 
mall dry woods, the Tafle diſcovers the earth they contain, as 
* as a chemical analyſis; by the mucilaginous and gummy 
Tale, and 2 manifeſt oilyneſs in ſome plants, we diſtin- 
| gu their a ounding in oil, as well as by the retort. The 
0 Lallo helps us greatly in an extemporary judging of plants, 
and We are able to declare upon the ſpot, that all the aromatic 


plants, and all the feetid ones, contain a large quantity of a vo- 
acrimony and pungency, we are 


latile oil and ſalt. By the 


Nui that there is a volatile falt in plants; and, by the 
. —＋ of others, we find that there is a corroſive ſalt in 
e y a Crude rough acidity, we diſtinguiſh the tartar or 

ential ſalt of plants to be in large quantity; but if the aci- 


Uity be of a vinous {mell, we obſerve that it is of a middle ſtate 


ol digeſtion, and may be called a vinous tartar, and diftin- | 


— _ from the firſt ; but if the tartar have a pungent ſmell, 
T is evidently a volatile tartar, or an acid acrid tartar. | 
tee Veet Taſtes are more numerous in plants, and more va- 


— Fug themſelves than any other kind. Theſe, in ge- 
te N oil by thin limy ſmoothneſs, and their tar- 
| Vquorice ju * their extracts, as is very plain in the common 


N "Ws gals ſweets, as the common dogs graſs, and the like, 


| 


a of theſe have more oil, and others more acid; 
The corn fw 


tice, ha, 
ſo b have much gil and e 


und eff; Paved. of 
- cnen and , 
It ie to be obſe volatile ſalt. 


ment, whereon, or by means of which its notes are made-to 
ſound, be it on the neck, as lutes, viols, Ic. which are cal- 
led fixed and immoveable ; or the front of organs, ſpinnets, 
or harpſichords, where the keys are diſpoſed to raiſe the jacks; 
. called moveable touches; and is properly no more than the 
finger-board of each. = _ 
Taſte Sols is often found in thorough baſſes, where it ſhews 
that the inſtruments accompanying, as the lute, organ, &c. 
are only to ſtrike a ſingle ſound, from that place, till they 
find cyphers, or the words accords or accompanimento placed in 
their part. "Theſe intimate, that the accords are to 'begig 
again in this place. 559 
TATA-Youba, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for the tree 
which yields what the dyers call the fuſtic, or yellow wood 
uſed in dying. De Gat. Ind. Occident. p. 603. 


TATVU, in zoology, the Brazilian name for the armadillo, or - 


ſhell hedge-hog. Grew's Muſ. Reg. Societ. p. 17. See the 
article ARMADILLO, . | | | 
We have ſeveral ſpecics of this creature deſcribed to us; but 


the moſt uſual, is of the figure of a hog, and of the ſize of a 


large pig, and has a bony covering, which extends over the 
whole body, the head and the tail. This is compoſed of a 
number of very elegant ſcales, which have two junctures near 
the hinder part of the head, by means of which the creature is 
able to move its neck. On the back there are ſeven diviſions, 
with a thick membrane between; and in all other parts of the 
body the ſhell is whole. The legs, fo far as they come in ſight, 
are in the ſame manner defended. by a bony covering, in form 
of a ſhell, but thinner than that of the back ; the belly has 
nothing of this covering, but is beſet with a few whitiſh hairs, 
which grow out of very obſervable and eminent pores. The 
junctures of the head and back have alſo the ſame ſort of hairs; 
the head is like that of a hog, the noſe ſharp, the eyes ſmall, 
and ſet deep; the ears ſhort, naked, and brown; the teeth 
are but ſmall, and are in number eighteen in each jaw. The 
feet are made like hands; each has five toes, and the. nails 
are round. Its colour is a ſort of reddiſh tawny. It digs up 
the ground with its noſe, in the manner of a hog, but m 
more nimbly ; the tail is thick at the inſertion, and tapers to 
the extremity. The creature feeds on roots and fruits, as po- 
tatoes, melons, and the like; but will eat meat allo if it comes 
in its way. It is uſually found in dry places; but ſometimes 
in watery ones. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 233. 


dillo kind ; but differing from the others in many particulars : 
Its head is oblong, def: agenda figure ; its cars are 
ſmall, ſhort, and roundiſh ; and its feet, as well the fore ones 
as the hinder ones, have each five toes. The fore legs are 
about three fingers long, the hinder ones five; the tail of a 

ramidal figure, and little more than two fingers breadth 
— It is covered with a ſhelly coat of a foot long, and 
eight fingers wide; it is ſmaller at both ends than in the mid- 
dle; and is convex on the outſide, and concave within. In 
the middle, or alittle toward the fore end; it has four m- 
Aures, which are placed tranſverſely, and by means of 
| it can, at pleaſure, either 

ther irito a round figure. 
_ pentangular pieces, very nicely fitted to one another, and the 
ſeries of theſe between the commiſſures are parallellograms. 

The whole is Smpoſed of yellowiſh ſcales joined by an ex- 


tremely tough ſkin. - 
When the creature would ſieep, or when jt is afraid of being 


Sur pl. N that fermentation and fire n 


Dd d d 


takenup, ircomraAuincrutincoa round bgure; and hiding i 


All the leguminous ſlimy ſweets have more oil than tartar; 
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Tarv- para, in zoology, the name of a creature of the arma- = 


d its ſhell, or contract it'toge- | 
whole cruſt is compoſed of 
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- Whole body within, it might ſooner be taken for a ſea-ſhe!l 
chan a land animal. Its fleſh is eatable, like the reſt of this 
Find; and its food is the ſame as theirs. Ray's Syn. Quad. 
p. 234. See Tab. of Quadrupeds, No. 21. 11 
TaArtv-Muftelinus; the weaſel-beaded armadillo, in zoology, 
tte name of a ſmall animal of the armadillo kind; its head is 
about three inches and an half long; his forehead two inches 
and a half broad, and very flat; the end of his noſe half an 
inch; his eyes ſmall ; his cars very diftant from one another; 
dis body eleven inches long, and about ſix broad; and bis tail 
ive inches long, and not tapering to ſo extreme a thinneſs at 
the point as that of the. common armadillo, but a fifth of an 
inch over. His fore leg two inches and a half long, and three 
9 eee of an inch broad, with five toes; his hinder foot 
omething larger, and with the ſame number of toes. His 
head, back, ſides, and tail, all covered with a ſhelly armour. 
His breaſt, belly, and ears, all naked. Grew's Mufzum 
c / y PTR, 
TaTu-Porcinus, in zoology, the name of the pig- headed arma- 
dillo, a creature of about twelve or fourteen inches long. 
Its noſe is ſhaped like that of a pig, with four toes on its fore 
- feet; and the hinder foot thicker, and having five toes; his tail 


eleven inches long, and extremely ſmall at the 3 Its 
. head, 875 back, and tail, are all covered with a ſhe Pl ar- 
mour. The fore part of his tail covered with eleven ſhelly 
rings; his thighs, breaſt, belly, and ears, all naked; his eyes 
black, round, and very ſmall. His teeth are twelve in each 


Chap, and no thicker chan large needles. Grew's Muſzum | 


eg osdet. -p, 1. 
TATVUETE, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of Tatu, or 
- . armadillo, ſmaller than the common one, and differing allo in 
many other reſpects. . eee 2s e EL | 
Its head is ſmall and ſharp; its ears long and erect; its tail 
about three fingers long; and its much longer than in the 
common larger kind; but its moſt ſignal difference is, that it 
has only four toes on the fore feet? and five on the hinder 
ones; the two middle ones are the longeft on the fore feet, 
and the three middle ones on the hinder 3 its whole length is 
about ſeven fingers breadth ; its forehead and whole body are 
covered with a coat of atmour, which ſtands out at the fides 
: fo far, that the creature can, at pleaſure, draw in its head 
:. and legs under it; the armour. of the back conſiſts of nine 
pieces nicely joined to one another; the tail is coated in the 
+ ſame manner, and has likewiſe nine junctures, and ends in a 


point. It is of an iron colour on the back, and whitiſh at the |- 


_ ; its belly alſo is whitiſh and naked, except for a few 


The fleſh of this is accounted more delicious than that of any 
other creature of this kind, though they may all be eaten, 

Keys Syn. Quad. p. 234- 

TATULA, in botany, a name uſed by Cluſius, and ſome other 

2 for the ſtramonium, or thorn- apple. Ger. Emac. 

2. . | 
TAVACCAREE, in the materia medica, the name by which 
many authors call the coccus maldiviæ, or maldive nut. Piſo, 


p. 203. 433 2 . 

TAULACUM, in natural NP; a name given by the people 
of the Laſt Indies to a ſpecies of orpument which is very com- 
Ti of a, —_—_ l d is compo; ly of 
It is of a di w colour, and is ed partly of an ir- 
regular N arty of fine flakes, like ſcales of files. Theſe 
xte of the beſt colour, The whole maſs, on being expoſed to 
the fire, burns, and emits copious fumes ; but it does not 
melt readily. After it has been ſeveral times calcined, the 
Indians give it internally in intermittent fevers, with fafety 
and ſucceſs. Moodiu. Catal. Foſſ. vol. 1. p 24. 
TAUREA, among the Romans, a puniſhment infficted by 
whipping with ſcoutges made of bulls hides. Pitiſc. in voe. 
TAURIA, Taveua, in antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Nep- 
tune. Pott. Archrol. T. 1. p. 432. e 
TAURILIA, among the Romans, = in honour of the in- 
+. fernal gods. They were otherwiſe called Jud: taurii. See 
Pitiſc. in voc. Ludi. 5 e 
TAUROBOLIUM, or TauroBoLION, among the antients, 
facriſfices of bulls, which were offered to Cybele, the mother 
of the gods, to render thanks to the goddeſs of the earth, for 
her teaching men the art to tame thoſe animals, and fit them 
ſor labour. See Pitiſc. in voc. e 
TAUROCOLLA, Bull. glue, a fort of glue much uſed among 
the antients in works that required ftrength, being accounted 
fur ſtrunger than any other kind. It was made by boiling 
don the ears and genital parts of a bull in water. 
TAURUS, (Cycl.) Bull, in zoology, the male of the ox-kind. 
See the articles BuLL and Bos. | 

Taunus, in ornithology, a name given by the antients to the 
bittern, or butterbump, from its imitating the roaring of a 
enge dg, the Mthiopies Bull, an nin 

Taunus tbiopicus, iopian Bull, an animal deſcribed 
5 K Pliny. .-- 

He indeed calls it the Indian Bull, and has led Solinus into 

and 


- Animals; he ſays, they lived only in Zthiopia, and that the, 
were greatly larger than our oxen, and of a yellowiſh 7 


animal. Straboz and all the other authors of credit, al. 
mention thts animal; but the deſcriptions they give of 3 


were very ſtrong and ſharp, and were moveable, 


TAX 8, the Yew, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, 


ee RA 


tawny colour, and were ſwiſter of foot than almoſt any other 


| ö a 51 it a 
in ſome particulars, carried too far into the marvellous. I 


They tell us, that all its hair ſtands the wrong way, and 
it the rougheſt animal, to appearance, wg 2 
that its head is, as it were, all mouth, the opening of the 
mouth reaching from ear to ear. The horns, 2 lay allo 
© that the 
creature could turn them in any direction, at pleaſure, 35 
aim at the proper part of the creature he would gore . 
dat as ſoon as he had placed them in this direction, they be. 
came firm and unalterable in it by any force, till he chaſe to 
alter the poſition himſelf. "They, add, that its back, or hidein 
general, was of the hardneſs of flint, and turned away al forts. 
darts. This creature hunted and fed upon all other animal: 
according to the accounts of the ſame authors, and could it 
ſelf never be taken but by pitſalls; and that when it was thus 
trapped, and let down into a hole or pit, out of which it was 
: impoſſible to get out, its fury 8 it in a few mi. 
nutes, without any wound. heſe are the wonderful things 
related by the antients of this animal; but they are ſo con- 
trary to courſe of nature in the ox kind, that we may v 
. juſtly rank them among the other miraculous animals, ſuch 23 
the mantichora ; and the vermis cæruleus, of ſixty or 4. 
'venty foot long. See the articles MAN TICHORA. 


the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the amen- 
taceous kind, and is compoſed of a number of apices, uſually 
ſhaped like muſhrooms ; theſe are the male flowers ; the en- 
bryo fruit appears in different parts of the tree, and finally be- 
comes a red „of a hollowed or cup- like ſhape, juicy, 
and containing a ſeed. There are alſo ſometimes, on the ſame 
trees with theſe, dry fruits, in ſhape of acorns; the ſeed be- 
3 ing enclofed at its bottom, not by a juicy berry, but by a 
ry cup. | | 
There is no other known ſpecies of the Jiu, . befide the com - 
mon kind; but that is ſometimes found with variegated 
leaves. Tourn. Inſt. p. 589. 5 
TAxus, in zoology, the name of the Badger, called in ſome 
parts of England, the brock, the gray, and the pate, The 
Greeks had no name for this animal, unleſs their hyen was 
the ſame creature. See the article HY ÆN A. 
Authors who have deſcribed this animal, have all made two 
kinds; the Taxus-Caninus and Taxus-Porcinus, the dog 
and the hog-Badger. The laſt of theſe is our common kind; 
and tis indeed doubted whether there be any ſuch animal s 
the authors deſcribe under the other name. 
The body of the Badger is ſhort. and thick; its neck v 
ſhort, and its hairs long, and very rigid, and {tiff like bog 
briſtles. Thoſe on the Tack are of a pale yellow near the 
root; brown or black in the middle, and at the extremes 
yellowiſh again; fo that the creature appears, upon the whole, 
of a mixt colour, or what we call grey, on the back. Tie 
ſides and belly are covered with hairs, which are all oi 
of a pale yellowiſh hue and the legs and ſhoulders, 26 ab 
the belly, are wholly black. It has a. broad white line fron 
the top of the head to the noſe ; and on each ſide of this ave) 
regular pyramidal black mark reaching up to the eats; and 
below theſe the jaws are whitiſh, that the creature's face 
very oddly variegated. Its eyes are ſmall ; and its fnout wholly 
| like a dog's. The teeth are like thoſe of a dog alſo; and _ 
legs ſhort ; its fore feet have ſharp claws, with which it 45 
itſelf burrows in the earth. Its face is very like that of ide hu, 
being broad at the top of the forehead, and ſharpening 1 
point at the noſe, ſo as to appear triangular in ſhape; and I 
cheeks are tumid, and furniſhed with ſtrong muſcles, wi 
it dites very hard. It feeds on inſects and fmall animals ” 
on the roots of vegetables. We have them in many palt FX 
England, particularly in the counties of Eſſex, Sulles, 
Warwickſhire, Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 185. 5 
The Badger's ſkin is of ſome uſe in commerce. Ther rot 
fold by the druggiſts, as 2 remedy againſt diſorders of the ®: 
- neys, and the ſciatica; and their hair for the making 
. for painters and gilders. Savar. Di. de Comm. p. 
TEA (Cycl.)—Tz is extolled by the orientals as the 4 
all medicines ; moderately and properly taken, it ach . 
gentle aſtringent and corroborative; it ſtrengthens the 
mach and bowels, and is good againſt nauſeas, ind 
and diarrhceas. It acts alſo as a diuretic and apa i 
immoderate uſe of it, however, has been very pre) 
many, who have been thereby thrown into the dabe® G- 
TEALE. Summer TzALE, in zoology. See the artic 
As. 1 | | 
| £7 Jars 
TEARS (Cycl.)—Dr. Vaterus is of opinion, that the 
. come from the white lines ſeen on the inſide of the PP 
deſcrided by Meibomius. He obſerved two ſmall du |, 
| fides the. common naſal duct, from the lacrymal * 
Noſe; one of them opened into the upper part 
the other opened into the antrum maxillare, 
Tom. 4. par. 3. 9 5. | 
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ä „ Di „in botany. See the article Di SsAcbs. be put to them; whence it ſeems a very proper method, to 
CLAD — wild ſpecies of this plant, there is a large kind] waſh the mouth with vinegar, in order to deſtroy them. B. 
of it, the heads of which are of ſingular uſe in raiſing the nap] #er's Microſcope, p. by - ET iy 3 
| upon woollen cloth, for which it 1s propagated in great quan- Clenched TEETH. . The Teeth are in ſome caſes found ſo cloſely 
* tities in many parts in the Weſt of England. It is to be ſown and firmly ſhut, that. they cannot, be opened ſufficiently to 
in March; on a dry ſoil ; a peck of the ſeeds are ſufficient to give the perſon liberty to eat or ſpeak... This generally ariſes 
ſow an acre: The plants being come up, muſt be houghed| from a ſpaſm or cramp of the elevating muſcles of the lower 
up firſt to fix inches, and ſome time after to a foot aſunder jaw. The cauſe of this ſpaſm is various; ſometimes it ariſes 
every way; and for the firſt ſummer the ground muſt be kept from a wound or blow, even from injuries of the nerves and 

carefully cleared from weeds. The ſecond year after ſowing, | tendons in different parts of the body; as after an amputation 
tte plants ſhoot up to heads, which are fit to cut in Auguſt, | of an arm or a leg. Sometimes alſo, it is owing to an in- 
ant tied up in bundles, atld dried. The common produce of | flammation of the fauces themſelves ag ' }T 8 

an acre of land is about a hundred and ſixty bundles, which! When this diſorder ariſes from a wound, the firſt thing to be 
are ſold at about a ſhilling a bundle. Some people ſow carra-| done is to ſearch whether there be not ſome extraneous body 
way among their Teaſels, but it only damages both. Ailler's left in it, which excites theſe ſpaſms ; if this be found to be the 
_ Gardener's Dit. % Slate? © _ Caſe, they always ceaſe immediately, upon the pulling qut 
TEBET, or TRE VET, the fourth month of the civil year of | ſuch offending matters. If there be no ſuch bodies in the 

the Hebrews, and the tenth of their eccleſiaſtical year. It an-| wound, and medicines give no relief to the convulſions, you 
| ſwered to our moon of December, and has but 29 days. The| may be ſure that ſome nerve is wounded z and the method 
ſecond day of this Month is the laſt of the octave of the dedi-| then is to cut the nerve in two, if that may be done, and im- 
cation of the temple, after it was purified by Judas Maeca-| . mediately the ſpaſms will ceaſe. Sometimes however, the 

beus. V. 1 Macc. iv. 59. John x. 22. Calmet, Diction. nerve lies inacceſſible, or cannot be divided without danger of 

Bibl. in voc. 1 841. l the patient's life ; which is a very deplorable caſe, and general- 
TECHNICAL Chemiſtry, See CHEMISTRY. ly bcings on a neceſſity of amputating the limb. Theſe 


pe ; 


— 


- 


TECOLITTROS, in natural biſtory, the name of a gem, . ſpaſms when from amputations are leſs to be dreaded, lince 
| otherwiſe called Syriacus lapis, and Fudazcus lapis, good for they generally go off on untying the ligatures about the veſ- 
_ diſſolving the human calculus. See the articles SYR1acus| ſels, and taking away the vitriol or other cauſtic applied to 


and Jbdarcvs.:. | | - | reſtrain the hemorrhage. 

It has this name from 71x», I diſſolve, and u, a ſtone; be- When an inflammation of the tonſils or jaw excites this ſpaſm, 
c cauſe it diſſolves ſtones. Heym. Lex. univ. in voc. theſe are to be treated in the common method ; and the 

TEE, in the manege. See the article BRE as T-Plate. _ cauſe being removed, as in the other caſes, the effect will 


TEETH (Oel. When the Teeth are ſubject to be overſpread| ceaſe. But if this diſorder be of fo long continuance as to 
with a black or yellow cruſt, it is a very good method to rub | threaten the patient with ſtarving, he is to be ſupplied with 
them well every day with a mixture of tincture of gum lac, | broths and other liquid food, which may be ſucked through 
honey of roſes, and ſpirit of vitriol, which will not only | the Teeth. | | 
— whiten the Teeth, but render the gums more firm. | The ſurgeons have an inſtrument, which they call ſpeculum 
The world is fond of tooth powders, and a moderate uſe of | oris, made to force open the mouth on theſe occaſions, and 
them may do ſervice ; but the daily rubbing with them does | ſome adviſe the breaking out a Tooth, to give room for food 
more harm to the Teeth than wholly neglecting them. Pow-| and medicines ; but both theſe practices are wholly to be re- 
ders of this kind may be prudently uſed once in fix or ſeven jected, as making the ſpaſms more violent and obſtinate. 
days, and will render the Teeth white and ſplendid. The] Heiſter's Surg. p. 455. Os | 
common powders, prepared for this purpoſe, are too hard, | Hollow TRERETH. The Teeth which are hollow and decayed 
and wear away the gums ; ſofter ſubſtances ſhould be wry 49%} are uſually carious, and admit ſome parts of the food into 
and when the gums are f d, a few drops of ſome acid ſpirit | their cavities, which by degrees putrifies, becomes acrimoni- 
be added to the powder. The following is a very efficacious | ous, and not only farther deſtroys the Teeth themſelves, but 
. and fafe powder: Take chalk in powder, myrrh, burnt| irritates the internal perioſteum and nerves of the Teeth, ſo as 
. hartſhorn levigated, and Florentine rice root, of each two] often to cauſe intolerable pain. Many methods have been 
| drams. Spirit of ſalt, ſix drops; mix all into a powder. contrived for relief in theſe caſes : One is to clean the cavity, 
. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 47. | and then fill it up with maſtick as often as there is occaſion ; 
The common trick of mountebanks, and other ſuch praQtifers, | and another is the filling up the cavity with a piece of lead 
. to uſe various waſhes for the Teeth, the ſudden effects of | or gold. The cavity may alſo be filled at times with oil of 
which, in cleaning and whitening the Teeth, ſurprize and | cloves, and the like, or cauterized with a red hot iron; this 
— people; but the effects are very pernicious. All the] generally proves a laſting remedy, and is attended with very 
rong acid ſpirits will do this. As good a mixture as any] little additional pain, if carefully performed, and no part of 
| g can be, on this occaſion, is the following; Take plan- the mouth burnt. If all theſe methods fail, the laſt relief is 
Une water an ounce, honey of roſes two drams, ſpirit of ſalt] the taking out the Tooth, and afterwards replacing it again, 
ten drops; mix the whole together, and rub the Teeth with| _ Heifter's Surg. p. 458. See the article TooTH-Drawnng. 
2 piece of linnen rag dipped in this, every day, till they are] Supernumerary TEETH. Theſe are ſometimes the cauſe of 
whitened. The mouth ought to be well waſhed with cold] great diſorders, and may, without careful examination, be 
Vater, after the uſe of this or any other acid liquor; and in-| miſtaken for exoſtoſes or ſchirruſes of che palate. See Med. 
the beſt of all Teeth-waſhes is cold water, with or with-| ET, Edinb. Vol. 5. art. 16. W 
| out a little ſalt; the conſtant uſe of this will keep them clean] Mark 3f TEETH, in the manege. See the articles MARK 
White, and prevent them from aching. Heifter's Surg, | and EYE of @ Bean. | | 


oo > DRL Teer of Fifb, Dentes Piſcium. The Teeth in the fiſh kind 
h 3 2 in the TREETH. No animalcules are to be] are ſo very various in their ſhape, and alſo ſo variouſly diſ- 


iy of the juices of the body, except the ſemen| poſed, that they make a very notable mark of diſtinction a- 
| 2 animals; and conſequently ng ſaliva affords none: | mong the ſeveral genera, . . a f 
8 numbers, and thoſe of different kinds, may be] As to ſituation, they are, 1. ſometimes placed only in the 
if it be 2 the white matter ſticking between the Tzeth, | fauces and orifice of the ſtomach, the reſt of the mouth be 
2 little picked out with a pin or needle, and mixed with] ing entirely ſmooth: We have examples of this in the cypri- 
Þ Lag water, or ſpittle, without bubbles, and applied | ni, and the ammodytæ or ſand-eels, and many other ſh. 
dibly n © microſcope ; and ſometimes they are ſo incre-| 2. In ſome the Teeth are placed ogly in the jaws; the tongue, 
c "Ns, and full of motion, that the whole maſs | the palate, and the inner part of the mouth being ſinooth. 


* 


ems alive, The largeſt ſort are of an oblong oval figure, In ſome they are placed in the jaws, and on the tongue, 
| _ OR at one end; theſe move along ver cih but 1 reſt of the 1 ſmooth. 4. In ſome the tongue, 
in figure = are but few. There is another Gre like theſe, | the palate, and the jaws have Teeth, but the back part of 
lar mor; much ſhorter and ſmaller ; theſe have a pecu- | the mouth is ſmooth 3 the herring has them diſpoſed in this 
line. 18 being always running in an undulated or ſpiral manner. 5. Some have the fauces, tongue, palate, and jaws 
. of coarſe e are roundiſh, and ſo minute, that a grain all beſet with Teeth, as the ſalmons, &c.. 6. Some have 
move fo. ver. equal to a million of them in bigneſs: Theſe | them in the fauces and jaws only, the tongue and the palate 
guiſhed; very nimbly, that their ſhape is not eaſily diſtin- | being ſmooth: This we have inſtances of in the pleuronecti. 
Some, _ they appear like large ſwarms of gnats. And finally, 7. Some fiſhes have Teeth in the jaws, . fauces 
Teetb of of theſe three kinds, may be found between the | and palate, and the tongue only remains ſmooth : This we 
. 232 of all ages and ſexes, eſpecially between the ſee in the mackrel, c. And all theſe are very eſſential 

Y. 2 though the mouth be waſhed ever fo con-| marks and diſtinctions never varying in the ſame fiſh, and 
there may uſſ rom the Teeth of people who are more careleſs, | may ſerve as character much better than the colours and 
Wan alben ill be taken another fort of animal, in the ſhape |. other ſach more obvious, but leſs efſential things, remarked 

| "ord; theſe move backwards and forwards with | by the old authors. ; #f BN 
force their way through the cluſters of ſmal-| differences in the ſhape. of the. Teeth, are as many as 
* n they move their bo- thoſe in their ſituation, and may ſerve to as much purpoſe 
i 


ngs in their progreffions. Beſide | in their diſtinctiona. 1. They are in ſome acute and ſharp 
£26 ſeveral other ſpecies of animalcules, whoſe] at the ends 3 this is the caſe. in moſt fiſh. 2. In ſome they 
and languid, that it requires great attention | are obtuſe, and as it were flatted at the end, as in the cy- : 
have life. They all die if a little vinegar pri. 3- In ſome fiſh they are of a conic ſhape, as thoſe in | 
| . | 3 
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ſtrait, as in the common acus or n 
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w of the thymallus. 4. They ate in ſome dom · 
. at the ſides, as in the gadi and cloces 5. 


Ibey are ſmooth and even at the ſides, às. in the greater part 
of filbes: Or, 6, They are ſerrated or notched at the ſides, 


as in the ſhark kind, and ſome others. 7. They ate in ſome 


8. They are ſometimes erooked inwards, as in the oſmeri, 


Se. Finally, they are ſometimes convex. on one ſide, and | 


flat on the ocher, às in the capriſcus. 


* 
. 
2 
* * 


- others they are a 


moth's TREZTH. See he article MAanmMoTH's Teeth. | ON | 


EFTERDAR, the name of an office of dignity in the Eaſtern 
nations. In Egypt he is the lord high-treaſurer of the tribute 
paid out of the lands to the Grand Seignior. He is named 


for a year by the Porte; but is generally continued in, his of- 
_ fice many years. This office is ſometimes given to one of the 
poorer Beys, to help him to ſupport his dignity; and fre- 
quently to a quiet one, who is not likely to enter into in- 
trigues. For one party never cares that a ſtirring man of | 
Boule be inveſted with an office of this | 


* 


the oppoſite party 
dignity. Pocock's Egypt. p. 165. 


» 


mers, to expreſs lambs of a l. TEE 
| When a flock of ewes and lambs are turned into a turnep- 
field, the young lambs of three weeks old will immediately 
fall to eating the turneps, and ſcoop them very prettily; but 


theſe Tegs will not touch them for ſeveral days. They uſual- 
| 1 = till almoſt ſtarved to death before they begin, but when 
_— "ne 85 | 


have begun they ſoon grow fat. 
- ſo ſtrongly impregnated with alum, as to deſerve the name 


of an alum ore.” It is often likewiſe found to contain a large 


1 5 on of vitriol. f 
It is found in great abundance in 12 of Ireland, as 
alſo in ſeveral of our own counties. Many preſcribe it in 
- powderas a ſtyptie, in hæmorrhages of all kinds, with ſucceſs ; 
t, perhaps, it would be full as prudent for the perſon who | 
knows to what falt or ſalts it owes this virtue, to give thoſe | 
ſalts alone, in a doſe that he can depend upon, and without | 
the load of r which is always to be found in this 


powder. Vid. Hill, Hiſt. Mat. Med. p. 257. ſe g. 
| Fhis ſubſtance beaten to powder and infuſed twelve hours in 


water, will impart ſo much of the vitriolic ſalt ic contains to 
the water, that being mixed with an infuſion of galls the li- 
uor will become reddiſh, in the ſame manner that the me- 


icinal waters of many parts of this kingdom do, which not 


. This kind of ſlate being very frequent in many parts 


of the kingdom, at different depths under the ſurface ; and it 


being not hard to conceive, that a bed of water paſting through 


a large ſtratum of it, may acquire thoſe virtues in its paſſage 
that we find common water, in our own experiments, becomes | - 


poſſeſſed of by a few hours cold infuſion. 


This on being calcined, in order to try whether it be an n 4 
ore, does not after burning, anfwer to the magnet; ſo | 


that it ſeems to contain no iron at all in the ſtate of metal. 
But this is obſervable, that it calcines to a ſort of ochre, be- 


coming of a yellow colour, and marking as ochres will do. 
The yellow of this flate being burnt too far becomes of an 


_ erange-colour, <=co# like the ſediment of yellow. matter, 
Which we find about the ferrugineous waters; and this ſediment 

is hence eſteemed by ſome to be the remains of this ſlate diſ- 
© folved by the water, rather than iron ore. It is even doubted 
dy ſome, whether the yellow ochres are indeed iron ores; or 

not; for many of them will not anſwer to the magnet, even 
_ after ſeveral days and nights continued calcination. It is in- 
| deed very certain, that 


of one, e ene T. 1. p. 84. 


1 Aa. 


ac its tail, are of 


"TEITEL in zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird called alſo 


liſhed ſteel, Its throat, the lower part of its neck, its 
f of the. fame Fith the male, but 
cn | ws «JF 


| 


of Oppian, And, 


- The Teeth of fiſh differ in proportion alſo. 1. In ſome; they 
ure all of che ſame ſize in the faine fiſh, as in the cottus, | 

St. 2. In ſome they are of very different ſiaes in the ſame | 
mouth; we have inſtanees of this in the pike, the lucioperca, | 
many of the gadi. 3. They differ alſo in number and | - 
arrangement, for in ſome fiſh they are placed only in fingle | 
tows in the jaws, and other places allotted for them; but in 
into ſeveral rows ; the firſt is the 
caſe in the ſalmons, Cc. the other in the cotti, and other fiſh, | 


TOS, a term uſed in ſome part of the kingdom by the far- | 


TEGULA Hyb.rnica, Iriſh Slate; a ſtone of the flate kind, | 


containing vitriol enough to make ink with, the infuſion of | 
; gur yet turn reddit with. it. It is hance not improbable, 
that many of theſe waters owe their virtues to this very ſub- | 

ſtance 


the naturally red ochres do contain | 
| Iron, all of them having particles that anſwer to the magnet 
after a much * calcination than this given in vain to the 


Fellow kinds. Tran. . 243. p. 2. l 
TK HO cb, rev e, nt e an officer 

Who bad the care of the city walls; their number was the 
dime with that of the tribes, ev 


fer of the ſize of our red-breaſt. Its beak is black, thick, | 


head, the of its i i 
Shia black; Mag Hee dr ack 
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differs in colour, being variegated with green; yellow, +; 
grey. It ſings very ſweetly, and is kept — thre 25 
together in the ſame cage. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. 
TEUGUACU, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of lizard 
dommon in the Brazils, and called alſo Temaparn. 
It much reſembles the iguana, in its general figure, but gif. 
fers from it in that its Whole body is black, only variegated 
with ſome white ſpots; its tail is'thicker” at its origin, it has 
not the ſeries: of ſerrated ſpines, which the iguana has run- 
ning all down its back. In the hinder feet the outer toe i; 
alſo more remote from the reſt; and ſhorter 3 and it has a long 
red biſid tongue; and the animal can vibrate! it an inch or 
more out of its mouth, in the manner of ſnakes; but it make; 
no hiſſing. It lives principally on the ſucking of eggs, but it 
is capable of bearing hunger a long time; . having 
kept one alive ſeven months without eating. This ſpecics 
afforded alſo a certain teſtimony to that author, of the repro- 
Jduction of the tail when cut off. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 205. 
TEIUNHANA, in zoology, the name of a ſmall American 
liaard. It is about the thickneſs: of one's little finger, and 
; - has a ſharp noſe. Its tail is very Nender, fix fingers breadth 
long, and terminates in a point almoſt as ſharp as a needle, 
| Its head is covered with ſcales ; its back, lides, and I 


— — 


with a tender ſkin as ſoft as ſattin to the touch; and its tail 
s covered with extremely minute ſcales, of a ſquare figure. 
I be throat and belly are covered alſo with ſcales of the fame 
hape, but larger. Its head is wholly: brown; its back and 
ſides are variegated with ſtreaks of brown and green, and 
with ſeveral beautiful longitudinal ſeries of green and black 
ſpots. "Phe throat and belly, are white; but they are beauti- 
fully variegated with ſpots of a fine deep blood-red. The 
tail is of aduſky yellow or wax colour on the upper par, 
and of a pale and beautiful fleſh. colour underneath, Ray; 
© Sp. Ado p; 20707 hell; i eb ets 
TELAMONES, among the Romans, figures of men ſupport- 
ing the out- jetting of corniſhes in architecture. The word, 
according to ſome, is derived from the Greek T1Aapur, from 
© THaw, Of Thaw, I bear. „ | | 
Among the Greeks they were called Atlantes, ArMarres, which 
comes from the fame word aka, or mhaw, by the figure me- 
tatheſis. Pitiſc. in voc. | rs - 
TELAmoves, is alſo uſed by the chirurgical writers ſometimes 
for lint, and ſometimes for the fillets or bandages, which they 
1 apply over:their chen!!! 

TELE, Tran, among the Athenians, thoſe revenues that were 
brought in by lands, mines, woods, and other public poſſeſ- 
ſions, ſet apart for the uſe of the common-wealth ; as alſo 
tributes paid by ſojourners and freed · ſervants, and the cuſtoms 
laid upon certain trades and goods. See Potter Archæcl. 
E. e 
TELEOLOG L, the ſcience of the final cauſes of thing. 
This is an ample and curious field of enquiry, though pretty 
much neglected by philoſophers. Wolf. Diſc. Prælim. Logs. 


F. 85. | 5 
TELKPHIUM Or pine, in botany, the name of a genus af 
plants; the characters of which are theſe: The flower is of 
the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of- ſeveral petals, arranged in 
a circular form, and contained in a cup, conſiſting alſo of 
many leaves. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is final) 
converted into a triangular ſhaped unicapſular fruit, col 
' taining a number of ſmall and roundiſh ſeeds. To thei 
marks it may be added, that the leaves ſtand alternatel) ol 
The ſpecies of Telephium, enumerated by Mr. Tourmefur, 
are theſe: 1. The common wild Orpine. 2. The Amenc! 
Orpine, with purſelain leaves. 3. The red-flowered 
| leek-leaved ſea Orpine. And, 4. The white-flowered 
leek-leaved ſea Orpine. Tourn. Inſt. p. 248. | 
TELE SCOPE (Cjcl.)—Mr. Caleb Smith thinks that cat 
optical Teleſcopes might be formed with ſpeculums of 8 
inſtead of metal; and makes ſeveral obſervations as to 107 
dying the diſorders cauſed by the different refrangibility of the 
| aye of light. See Phil. Tranſ. No. 4 56. ſect. 8. 4 
TELETE, among the antients, were folemn rites 
in honour of Iſis. Pztzfe. in vor. 
TELICARDIOS, in natural hiſtory, the name given by 55 
authors to a ſtone found in the ſhape of a heart. It obe 
figure to its having been found in the ſhell of ſome large 
valve of the cockle kind ; and is more uſually known g, 
authors under the name of Bucdrdites, Sec the artick 
 " CARDITES. ö ne! forthe 
TELIPHANO, in botany, a name uſed by ſome autho!s 
doronicum, or leopard's bane: * Ger. Emac, Ind. 2. Te 
TELLA'Sagrum, in natural hiſtory, a name given b) 2 
tives of the Eaſt· Indies, to a kind of carte bed 4 rough 
 ternally to dry up ulcers, and internally in : 
| and colds. - It is of the nature of the finer clays, 9d ü 
at the bottoms off ſome of their river. the per 
Txz1LAa Param, in natural hiſtery, a name given b) fe 
of the Eaſt-Indies to a kind of white arſenic, or fab. 
It is well known to be-a fatal poiſon, and. uſed oo 


| venmins, K lis in the dit of rivers among fn 
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white irregular lumps, when held to the fire it emits 
2 fumes ſinellin  ftrongly of garlick and ſulphur, but 
it does not readily melt or run. ; 
TELLINA, in natural hiſtory, a ſea-ſhell, by the lateſt writers 
on theſe ſubjects, referred to the genus of muſcles. See the 
article My TULUS. | : 
Theſe ſhell-fiſh do not naturally live on the ſurface of the 
bottom of the ſea, but bury themſelves in the mud or ſand, 
in the manner of the chame, keeping a communication with 
the water above by means of the ſame ſort of tubes or pipes 
as thoſe fiſh are poſſeſſed of; but as the tubes of the Tellinæ 
are very ſhort, the fiſh can only bear to be buried to a ſmall 
th. | 
When the water covers the bottom where they lie, they re- 


main always buried in the ſand; but when the ſea in its ebb 


leaves the place dry, they very often come out of their holes, 


and are ſeen lying flat upon their ſides on the ſand ; whether | 


this be to take in treſh air, or, which ſeems more probable, to 
ſeek after the water which has abandoned them. They ſeem 
alſo to go far in ſearch of it, for it-is common to ſee x Jon at 
a foot autance from their hole, with the furrow marked by 
their progreſſion all the way behind them, from the aperture 
of their cell to the place where they are found. They perform 
this motion by means of a ſort of foot, ſuch as the cham, 
the ſourdon, and many other bivalve ſhells have; but the 

leg to which this foot is faſtened, is in this ſpecies very ſhort, 
and not capable of any great extenſion. Mem. Acad. Par, 1710. 

TELON, a name given by the chemiſts to fire. 


TELONA, 7am, among the Athenians, farmers of the pub- | 


lic revenues ; for the ſeverity with which they were handled, in 


caſe they failed, fee Potter Archeol. Græc. 1, 1, c. 14. T. 


1. p. 81. | 

TEL NO, a name given to the Urogallus, or great cock of the 

mountain. Sce I ab. of Birds, N*®. 25. and the article URo- 
GALLUS. 

TELONICM, among the Romans, is uſed to denote a cuſtom- 
houſe, or place where the toll was collected. See Pitiſc. in 
voc. and I HELON1UM, Cycl. | 

TEM, or brown TEM, in zoology, the name of a water-fow!l 
of the larus or gull-kind, called by Aldrovand Larus cinereus 
mmor, | 5 
It is but a ſmall ſpecies. Its back and wings are of a pale 
grey, with ſome faint admixture of bluiſh; and the longer 
teathers of the wings are black within. The beak is very 
ſmall, ſomewhat crooked, and black. The back part of its 
head alſo is black. All other parts of the body are of a fine 
white. The feet are webbed, and the legs are yellow. Ray's 
Ornithol. p. 268. | 


TEMACHIS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of foſſils, 
of the claſs of the gypſums; the characters of which are theſe. 
It is of a ſofter ſubſtance than many of the other genera, and 


of a very bright and glittering hue. 

e name is derived from the Greek Tax, fruſtulum, a 
ſmall Irregular fragment; the bodies of this genus being 
compoſed of an allemblage of multitudes of irregular flaky 


hens, 6.6 lhe pans but 10 nes of hem 


There are but th 


: ree known ſpecies of this genus: 1. A ſoft 
mms green one, 2. A ſoft white one, of a marbly ap- 
pearance, Ang, 
_ in great plenty on the ſhores of rivers in the Eaſt-In- 

A though not known as a ſubſtance that would make 
a plaſter by burning, is given internally in nephritic caſes, 


eng powdered without calcination. The ſecond is found in 


ray & — 0 of Derbyſhire, and is uſed for burning into plaſter 


third is ou of rooms, and caſting ſtatues, &c. And the 


nd in G 5 . | : 
ſtuccoing and ca Gaz nk 3 and, beſide its common uſes in 


lurgiſts and aff: : ; N 
ture with, he * the making either ſingly or in mix- 


Ae : their teſts, See the article TEST. 
Hits e this ſpecies in England ſo far as is yet known, 

TEM ap AR“, oll. p. 113, 114, 115, 116. : | ; 
bw 3 zoology, the name of a peculiar ſpecies of 


t approaches 
ſpotted with Eg Wee 
7 F MB CU, 
plant del botany da name uſed by ſome authors, for the 
fond of ch eile, an herb the people of the Eaſt-Indies are 
Auk ewing. C. Bauhin, pin. p. 410. See the article 


TEME ; 
leg =D , 22 a name uſed by ſome for the fiſh cal- 
tisa — the gr eyling, and in ſome places the amber. 
thyograph aceOus ſpecies, known among the writers in _ 
Pile. p. 100, wer the name of Thymallus. Willughty's Hiſt. 
TEMPATI an the article THYMALLUS. 
id, of the Wel C. in zoology, the name of a broad-billd 
-Indies, deſcribed by Nieremberg; and by 
ſpecies of duck. 


e the common duck. Its head and neck are 
neck of the peschelPles 04 very bright and ſhining like the 
it has two — The body is of a browniſh yellow, and 
The tail is a White on each fide near the tail. 


Svrrr. Vor, II. und the edges, and is of the ſame 


nature of the Iguana, but is black 


3. A pale brown gloſſy one. The firſt is 


in great eſteem among the metal- 


See the articles Io uAxN A, and Tzju-| 
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marks and colours with the peacock's, but black underneath. 
It is common on the lakes of Mexico, and is a good eatable 
bird. Ray's Ornithol, p. 299. 


TEMPERAMENT, or Tz MmyPERATURE, (Cycl.) in muſic, 


Mr. Chambers, under this head, informs us, that the Tempera- 
ment, or Temperature, denotes a rectifying or mending falſe 
and imperfect concords, by transferring to them part of the 
beauty of the perfect ones. This he took from Mr. de Fon- 
tenelles, in the Hiſt. de YAcad. des ſciences, 1701. 
But this requires a fuller explanation; for though it be true, 
conſidered in one light, that a Temperature corrects ſome falſe 
concords; yet it is no leſs true, that, in other reſpects, it 
ſpoils and falſifies both perfe&t and imperfect concords, and 
renders diſcords more harſh than they would otherwiſe be, if 
the intervals vere juſtly taken. To explain this, we muſt 
conſider that all the intervals are founded on the primary pro- 
portions ariſing from the numbers 2, 3 and 5, that is, if we 
do not exceed the compaſs of an octave, 4, 3 and r. See the 
article INTERVAL. 

The nearer we come in practice to the true intervals, the 
more perfect the melody and harmony will be ; and it is cer- 
tain, that the human voice, and ſome inſtruments, as violins, 
Sc. which have no ſtops nor frets, will execute muſic to a 
great degree of exaCtneſs ; but the caſe is not the ſame with 
fixed or fretted inſtruments, as harpſichords, organs, lutes, 
viols, &c. Accuracy is here impoſſible, unleſs we would 
content ourſelves with always playing in the ſame key, with- 
out any tranſition or tranſpoſition whatſoever, In this caſe, 


Indeed, the harpſichord or organ might vie with the accuracy 


of the voice or violin, For inſtance; if we were to compoſe 
or play in the key of C, then we might make the ſeveral in- 
tervals of that key, to be in the following true proportions, 
1.8. 5. . 13. that is in whole numbers 
=. Go A.-8:8; 
30. 32. 36. 40. 45. 48. | 
manner, would perform any piece of muſic in C, juſtly com- 
poſed, with great beauty and exactneſs, I here take for 
granted, that every key, fundamental note, or ſound, ought 
to have its true fifth and fourth, and that theſe ought alſo to 
have their true fifths and thirds, 
Now this being premiſed, it will preſently appear, that in 
making any tranſpoſition or tranſition from C, we ſhall find 


| 24.27 
and the inſtrument, tuned in this 


ſome falſe concord. Thus, for inſtance, if we proceed to G, 


and conſider it as a key, or fundamental ſound, we ſhall have 
the following ſeries of numbers for the octave of G, viz. 
G DM D E306 » 
36. 40. 45. 48. 54. 60. 64. 72. But here the interval 
between 40 and 54. is falſe, being a comma too much, for the 
ſecond of a key muſt make a true fifth with the fifth of the 
ſame key. In like manner, if we were to proceed from C to 
A, as a new key, we 46708 _ = W N ſeries for the 
b £9, 6.2 
octave of A, 40.45.48. 54 . 60.64. 72. 80, dean the 
interval between A 40 and its fourth D 54. is falſe, being too 
great by a comma. If any other tranſition were examined, 
we ſhall always find ſome note falſe; as in F, the ſixth would 
be redundant by a comma. And in D the fifth would be de- 
ficient by a comma. All which ſhews the impoſſibility of 
truth and exactneſs of muſic ou fixed inſtruments, Yet as 
theſe inſtruments have their uſe and convenience in ſome re- 
ſpects, it was proper to endeavour to find out a method of 
making them tolerable. | 
It has been obſerved under the head INTERVAL, that the 
tone major exceeds the tone minor by a comma. Their dif- 
ference is neceſſary for the truth and perfection of muſic ; but 
yet if theſe tones were rendered equal, the ear would not be 
offended. And this has ſuggeſted the means of tempering fixed 
inftruments. If we were to make all tones equal to the tone 
major, as ſome imagine the antients did, then we ſhould find 
the ditonus or third, exceeding a true third major by one 


comma, which would be intolerable. In like manner, if all 


tones were to be minor, we ſhould have thirds major de- 
fective by a comma, which would alſo be intolerable, not 
to mention other falſe intervals that mult neceſſarily. ariſe from 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, | $a 5 
Suppoſing then one tone increaſed, and the others diminiſhed 
by half a comma, we ſhould have our thirds major remain 
perfect. But ſtill it would be neceſſary to examine what 
fifths this ſuppoſition would give. Now it is evident that a 
tone major added to an octave, makes juſt too fifths, thus 
2 X2=2=2 X24}, But the tone here added is a tone ma- 
jor, and the tone we have aſſumed is a temperate tone, defi- 
cient from the tone major by half a comma; hence the ſum 
of the two fifths, on this ſuppoſition, will fall ſhort of the 
truth by + of a comma, and conſequently one fifth will be de- 
ficient by 2 of a comma. Which di , although it be 
2 yet experience ſhews, that fifths ſo are 
tolerable. . | | 
This Temperature is what is called the common or vulgar Tem- 
S ˙ wr —_ the 
fifth by Z of a comma, in ervi _ perfect, 
and aiding it into two equal ones. Which being ſuppoſed, it 
—— by 4 of a = 
See 
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ma; that the third minor will be deficient by the ſame quantity; 


- that the fifth minor will be perfect, and the ſixth major re- 


dundant by 4 of a comma; and laſtly, that the ſemitone ma- 
Jor will exceed the truth by & of a comma. If we introduce 
chromatic notes, or flats and ſharps, the ſemitone minor will 


Alſo exceed the truth by 3 of a comma, and conſequently the 
difference between the two ſemitones, or the dieſis enhar- | 


monica, will be preſerved. | 
If then we had a harpſichord or organ, with each feint or half 
note divided, we ſhould have the following notes or ſounds, 


viz. C. C. Do. D. D. E. E. F. F. G. G. Gx. 


Ab. A. Af. Bo. B. c. in the compaſs of an oQtave. Yet 


this ſyſtem of notes, numerous as they ſeem, would not be 


ſufficient for all tranſitions and tranſpoſitions. For tho“ a 
piece of muſic, tranſpoſed to any of the natural keys C. D. 
E. F. G. A. B. and to the flats, as E* and B', and ſome 
others, would do well; yet in tranſpoſing to ſharps, as to 
Cs. we ſhould not find a true third major, unleſs we intro- 
duced E#. and even in flats, as Ab and Eb we ſhould not 
find a true third major in deſcending, or a ſixth minor in 
aſcending, unleſs we introduced F® and Cb. and in like man- 
ner tranſpoſitions to G# and Eb would oblige us to introduce 


| Bi and CW. Nor would even this ſuffice; for if neceſſity 


required a tranſpoſition from the key of C to that of D#, we 
ſhould not find a true third major without introducing FF 
and c. So that at laſt we ſhould come to a temperate ſyſtem, 
- where, in aſcending, the notes C, D, F, G, A would each 
have its ſharp and double ſharp, and the notes B and E each 
a fingle ſharp. In deſcending, the notes E, D, B, A, G 


would each have their flat and double flat, and the notes F and | 


C each a ſingle flat. And thus the oftave would be divided 


into 31 intervals, whoſe deſignations are C. D. CF. Do. 


| : 1 
CE. D. Ebb. DE. Eb. DFF. E. Fb. E. F. Gb. Far. 
| „ 10417. 12.13.14: 15 - 16 


4 4 
G'. F G. A0. GFE. A. GF. A BY. A. B. 


17 . 18.19 . 20 . 21.22. 23. 5 
. AF#.B. Co. BF. C. Where the letters C. D. E. 
237 28 29 30. 3t 


F. G. A. B. ſignify the common diatonic notes; thoſe | 
marked with a ſingle $ or b are the chromatic, and thoſe 
ble +-3 or bb are enharmonic notes; ſo | 


marked with a dou 
called, becauſe the interval between them and the next diato- 
nic note is an enharmonic dieſis; for which reaſon the notes 

EF. Fd. and BF. Cb. are alſo enharmonic. 

But even in this diviſion of the octave, all the notes would 
not have a third major in aſcending and deſcending; thus, for 


inſtance, D## has no third major; for this would be F###, |. 


which is not in the ſcale, nor can any number of additional notes 


ſuffice in all caſes. But this inconvenience is eafily remedied, 


and the ſyſtem conſiderably improved by making all the 31 
intervals equal. We have already obſerved, thatin the com- 
mon temperature the ,ſemitones major and minor exceed the 
truth by 4 of a comma, and that the enharmonic dieſis is pre- 

- ſerved true. Hence it follows, that the hyperoche, or difference 
between the chromatic and enharmonic dieſis; for example, 

the interval between Fe and E# or Deb and Cg, &c. will 
alſo exceed the truth by 4 comma. Now the hyperoche, by 

„Our table, under INTERVAL, is equal to 1. 37695, to 

Which adding + comma = o. 25000, we have 1. 62695, 


which differs from the enharmonic dieſis 1. 90917 only by 


. ©, 28222, or about 4 of a comma. Neglecting this ſmall 
difference, let us ſuppoſe all the 31 intervals of the octave 
equal, it will follow that tranſpoſitions to all the notes of the 
ſyſtem, whether diatonic, chromatic or enharmonic, will be 

equally good, and differ only in pitch or tone, as they ought, 
but not in accuracy, which muſt next be examined. 
The diviſion of the octave into 31 parts may be conveniently 


done by logarithms. Under the head InTERvaAL I find the | 


| logarithm of the octave = 55. 19763 commas, conſequently 


hence the fifth, being 18 dieſis, will be 32. 399 commas. 
Now the true fifth is 32 . 640, the fifth conſequently 
in this. Temperature is deficient by o. 241 parts of a com- 
ma, Which is leſs than 4 of a comma by rie part; and 
therefore this fifth will, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be better than that 
ol the vulgar Temperature by 14 of a comma; but this is in- 
ſenſible. Next, proceeding to examine the third, we ſhall 
find it equal to 10 dieſis or diviſions, that is 17. 999 com- 
mas, and the true third major being 17. 963 commas, the 


difference is O. 036, that is about ½ of a comma. Now as 


the ear can bear a fifth, altered by + of a comma, it will 

much more eaſily bear the altctation of 27 of a comma in a 
third major. Again, in this Temperature, the third minor 
is indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, worſe than in the vulgar, which 
differs from the truth but by + comma, whereas here it dif- 
2 about , of a comma more; but then this difference 

Thus we have been led from the conſideration of the vul 
 Wehiperature, to ie invention of the Temperature which di- 
- Vidgs the/oRave into 31 equal intervals, commonly called, 
. Huygens's Temperature, This great mathematician was in- 
dbed dq firſt r and ſhewed its 
uſe and a here, as in many other inventions, we 


accuracy 
ind the hint of the thing much older N the true knowledge 
2 V 


27 - 24-: 2529. 


of it. dee Hngenii Operi Omnia, vol. 1. p. 748, 


382520863893 66866| Sol | G | 66874 |4,82525749 
47844 | ; | | 
4,8 543403243 71506| Fa“ F* | 71554 [485463494 


each dieſis, or diviſion of the octave = 1. 79992 commas ; | 498834722593 70467]. mM | 
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Edit. T. Lugd. Batav. 1724. | 149. 
The diviſion of the octave into 31 parts, was invented 
Italy about 206 years apo, by Don Nicola Vincentins, Th, 
title of his book is L' Antica Mrufica ridotta alla moderna bs 
tica, &c. Roma, 1555. Fol, and an inſtrument called brake. 
cembalo was made upon this ſcheme, as Salinas infor ; 
who at the ſame time condemns it as very diſagreeabſe ; 
practice, But this could be owing to nothing but its not be 
ing tuned according to the intention of the inventor, For if 
all the thirds major of this inftrument were made perfect, and 
the fifths .diminiſhed by * of a comma, it is evident that 
the inſtrument would be equally exact with any tuned accord. 
ing to the vulgar Temperature, and would ſuffice for tranf, 0- 
ſitions to any diatonic or chromatic notes, though not 10 ab 
the enharmonic, as D###, &c. becauſe we fhould not find it 
third major. And if the inſtrument were tuned accordin ty 
Mr. Huygens's ſcheme, of making all the diviſions equal, it 
would then have all the 31 keys equally good, and very 
the truth. See Salinas, lib. 3. The title of his work i; 
Franciſci Saline Burgenſis de Muſica Libri Septem, Salmant.. 
ce, 1577. Folio. Merſernus's Work is entitled Harm. 
corum, Libri XII. authore F. M. Merſenno Minimo, Luteti 
Parifiorum, 1648. Fol. He publifhed another book befor. 
this, the title of which is, Harmonie Univerſelle, contenan |; 
1 ug & la Pratique de la Muſique. Paris, 1636. Fol 
2 Vol. 21 | CO 
Hence it is plain, Salinas and Merſennus had not ſufficient 
examined this matter, 1 
'The uſe of this Temperature of Mr. Huygens deſerves to he 
introduced into the practice of muſic, as it will facilitate the 
execution of all the genera of muſic, whether diatonic, chroni- 
tic, or enharmonic; nor does the multiplicity of its parts ren- 
der it impracticable, the author aſſuring us, that he had 
harpſichord made at Paris with ſuch diviſions, which was ap- 
proved of, and imitated by ſome able muſicians. Merſennu 
alſo gives a ſcheme for this purpoſe ; and Salinas ſays, he fy 
and played upon ſuch an inſtrument. See alſo Don /incentin 
before cited, lib. 5. p. 99, &c. | | 
Mr. Huygens, to facilitate the tuning of inſtruments with 
ſuch diviſions, has given us a table of the parts of an oftare, 
according to his ſyſtem, together with their logarithms. The 
table is as follows : | 


ms us, 


The diviſion of The diviſion of 

the octave in- the octave ac- 

to 31 equal cording to the 

—_—_—_ : common Ten- 
e Fierament. 

0 VI. 
N. 97106450 1 . . 
4, 6089700043] 50 Ut: C2 Soooo 4, 69807 | 


47080806493 51131 
4,7 183912943] 522780 18 | 
4,728 1019393 53469 81 | B*| 53499|4,728347455 
47378125843] 54678 | 

437475232293] 55914| Sa | B 55902 4747425010 
4,757 2338743 $7179] K 57243 4,7577290 
457669445193 58471] _ | 
437766551643] 59794| La] A 598144, 77 6802494 
4,7 8063058093] 61146 |} 
4,7960764.543! 625251 * „ | 625001 4,7958800173 
4,8057 870993 63942 Sol G* | 64000] 4,806179974 
48154977443| 65388 


48349190343 68378 
296793 69924 


486405096930 73122] | 
487370161431 74770; ta] F 


74767 4,8737125 


48931829043] 78190| _ e 
4, 9028935493 79904 Mi | E | 80000] 49039899 
4,9126041943 | | 
4,9223148 393 83621|Ma | EO | 83592 49221075 
40320254843 855135599 4,3246740 
429417 301293| 87445 ” 
49514467743] 89422] Re | D | 8944314951549 
7508888623 91444 
4, 9708680643 93512 * | * 
7 800582005 95627 Urs | Cx 
49922993543| 97789 | | 
72 100000| Ut | C | 100000 | 5,0000000%7) 
The 8 of this table contains the _ 
the ths of chords maki 1 equal dine , 
lange anſwering to C, Fran Lo to be divided 2 
IO, ooo parts. | | | N tos 1. 
In the third column are the ſyllables by which the * Ne of 
- uſually named in France; and the aſteriſc * ſhews . 
harmonic notes, of which that near Sol is moſt necef Ne 
In the fourth column are the letters commonly uſed to 
the ſounds of the octave. mea 
The numbers of the ſecond column were found — ul 
thoſe in thy firſt, which, are their reſpectiue logen login 
theſe were found by dividing o. 30102999560 tho 0 


> | 8 94 
93450 40700275 
9570449 002210 


5 r. The! uotient 97106450 is marked N. and be- 
rally Rs added to the logarithm of 50000 that is to 
\ $989700043 gives all the logarithms of the firſt column to 


993, which being extremely -near 'to | 
| —— == 6d of 100000, ſhews the operation 


ightly performed. | 
75 1 _ the lengths of the chords in the com- 
G Temperament : And the fixth column contains their re- 
ſpective jogarithms. V. Huygenii Opera, vol. 1. p. 7525 
3 The learned author of this Temperature has not given 
the notes anſwering to all the diviſions of the octave ; but that 
| eaſily be fupplied from what has been ſaid above, when 
= deciond this Temperature, from the conſideration of the 
We have already mentioned the advantages of Mr. Huygens's 
ſyſtem ; but its excellency will better appear by comparing it 
Vith the ſchemes of others. We may diſtinguiſh and name 
the different Temperatures by the number of equal parts, into 
which the octave 1s ſuppoſed to be divided. The Tempera- 


tures that occur in books, are Temperatures of 12, 19, 31, 43; 
50, 53 and 55 parts, of which in order. f 
The Temperature of 12 parts 1s founded on the ſuppoſition 
that the ſemitones major and minor may be made equal, 
Hence the octave will be divided into 12 equal ſemitones, 7 
of which will make the fifth, 4 the third, and 3 the third minor. 
The Temperature of 19 parts goes upon the ſuppoſition that 
the ſemitone major is the double of the ſemitone minor. 


Hence the tone will be 3, and the third major 6. The diefis | 


aharmonica will be 1, and conſequently the octave being 3 
vis. and a dieſis, will be 19, The fifth contains 11 parts. 


The harpſichord in this ſcheme will have every feint cut in | 


ne for the ſharp of the lower note, and the other for 
the of the weary Between B and C, and between E 
and F, will be interpoſed: keys, which muſt ſerve for the 
ſharps of B and E, and the flats of C and F reſpectively. 
The Temperature of 31 parts is Mr. Huygens's already de- 
ſcribed ; here the ſemitones are as 3 to 2, The third major 
is 10, and the fifth 18. . 
The Temperature of 43 is Mr. Sauveur's, and by him very 
fully deſcribed in the memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, An. 1701, 1702. He ſuppoſes. the proportion of 
the ſemitones to be as 4 to 3. Hence his tone is 7. The 
third major 14, the fifth is 25, and the octave 43. What 
muſical foundation this learned gentleman went upon in the 
| Inveſtigation of this Temperature, I know not: But it ſeems 
liable to inſuperable difficulties ; for here the dieſis enharmo- 
nica is but the half of the difference between it and the chro- 
matic dieſis; whereas, in truth, this difference, inſtead of be- 


ing double of, is really leſs than the enharmonic dieſis, as was 


long ago objected to him by Mr. Henfling, and appears from 
the table under the head INTERVAL. Miſcel. Berolin. 
Tom. 1. p. 285, 286. jb | 

Beſides, his enharmonic dieſis falls greatly ſhort of the truth, 


being but 1.27 of a comma, which is an error of 0.64. or 


FEM 


near g of a;comma. Whereas in Mr. H gens's Tempera- 
ture, the error of the dieſis is almoſt inſenfibſe, being but 2. 


of a comma. Nor are the ipraRtical advantages of Mr. Sau- 
veur's ſyſtem any way comparable to Huygen's, His fifth'is 


indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, better; but ſo little, that the dif- 


ferenee is not(ſenſible, not being 20 of a comma. On the 
other hand, his thirds are ſenſibly worſe, the major being - 
and the minor 5 of a comma falſe. Whereas Huygens's third 
major does not differ ſenſibly from the truth, and the minor 


has no ſenſible difference from the third minor deficient by + 


comma of the common Temperature, which ought to be 
deemed the limit of the diminution of concords. If we add 
to this, that the much greater number of parts in Mr. Sau- 
veur's octave, makes it vaſtly more intricate than Mr, Huy- 
gens's, and that theſe parts would be falſe or uſeleſs, even ſup- 
poling the enharmonic genus reſtored, I believe no muſician 
will long heſitate which he ought to prefer. 

The Temperature of 50 parts is propoſed by Mr, Henfling in 
the Miſcellan. Berolin. above cited ; he takes the proportion of 
the ſemitones as 5 to 3; hence his tone is 8, the third major 
16, the fifth 29, and the octave 50. The third major and 
fifth in this ſyſtem will be worſe than Huygens's, though the 
third minor be a little better, The third major is here leſs 
than the true, and the fifth deficient by more than à comma, 
which is a fault, not to mention the inconveniency ariſing 
from dividing the octave into 50 parts; beſides 5: 3 the pro- 
portion of the ſemitones here aſſumed, although expreſſed in 
greater numbers, is not ſo near the truth as Mr. Huygens's of 
3: 2. We have given the proof of this under the head RATIO. 
The Temperature of 53 parts is mentioned by Merſennus. 


Here the tones will be unequal, ꝙ being the tone major, and 


8 the minor. Hence the third major will be 17, and the 


fifth 31, which laſt does not differ from the truth by above 


337 part of a comma. The third minor is alſo more perfect 
than in Mr, Huygen's ſyſtem : But the multiplicity of parts in 
the octave of this ſyſtem, render it too intricate z and the 
diſtinction of tones major and minor upon fixed inſtruments, 
is, I doubt, impracticable. 

The laſt Temperature we have mentioned is that of 55 parts, 
which Mr. Sauveur calls the Temperature of practical muſi- 
cians. Its foundation lies in aſſuming the proportion of the 


ſemi-tones, as 5 to 4, ſo the tone will be , the third 18, 


and the fifth 32. Ihe fifth in this ſyſtem, as in that which 
makes the ſemitones equal, is nearer the truth than Mr. Huy- 


gens's, but this advantage is not , of a comma; and on the 


other hand, the thirds both major and minor are here greatly 
miſ-tuned, as will appear by the annexed Table, exhibiting 
the thirds and fifths of theſe ſeveral Temperatures, as alſo the 
thirds and fifths of the common Temperature, and two men- 
tioned by Salinas, marked 1ſt. Salin. 24. Salin. The letter V. 
ſtands for the fiſth; III. for the third major, and 3. for the 
third minor. The fifths are all deficient, but the thirds are 
ſometimes greater and ſometimes leſs than the true; the firſt 


are marked +, the others - 


Temperatures V. Commas. Error. III. Commas. Error. 3. Commas.. Error. | 
of 12 parts. | 32.549 | 0.091 | 18. 599 | 0. 636+ | 13.950 | 0, 727— 
19. 32. 304 0. 33617. 20 | 0. 343— | 14.684 | 0. 007+ 
31. ] 32.399 | 0.241 |} 17.999 | 0.036+ 14.400 | 0. 277— 
43- 32. 440 | 0.200 || 18.167 | 0. 204+ | 14.273 | 0. 404— 
50. 32. 363 | 0.277 17.855 | 0. 108— 14. 508 | 0. 169— 
CN. 32. 637 | 0.003 || 17-897 o. 066— | 14.740 | 0. 063+ 
e 32. 464 | 0.176 18. 261 | 0.298 + || 14.203 | 0. 474 
Com. Temp. 32.390 | 0.250 17. 963 | 0.000 14.427 [o. 250-4 
1 ft. Salin. 32. 307 [o. 33317. 630 | 0.333— || 14.677 co. 000 | 
24. Salin. 32. 254 o. 286 17.520 | 0. 143— 14.434 | 0. 143— 
True Scale. 32. 640 | 0.000 | 17-963 | 0. 000 14. 677 | 0. 000 


Temperatures formed by the diviſion of the octave into equal 
parts, may be called geometrical Temperatures. The com- 
mon and the t | 

this foundation 


ing been to mak 


ve, in their ſuppoſitions, were not all equal. 
e common Tem 


major perfect. 
perfect.” 


temperate tone 


er. tone major leſs 2 of a comma. Hence his fifth and 
em major will be deficient by z of a comma; and the third 
Frome conſequently, will be true. The ground of his ſecond 

ns 15, to add 3 of a comma to the tone-minor, or take 


om the tone-major, for his temperate tone. Hence the 
be deficient | 


and minor each defici by 5 of a comma, and the thirds major 


ent by 3 of a comma. Conſequently 
As to Mr. Salinen their difference, will be preſerved. 
there is nothi * ſcale, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 

e for A ; ng. true in it, but the diatonic ſcale of C. His 
moſt of Sur the fourth being erroneous by a comma; 
neither be emi-tones are likewiſe falſe. In ſhort, it can 
1 conſidered as a true ſcale, nor as a Temperature. 


de ſemi- tone, being 


wo mentioned by Salinas, do not proceed upon] 
- The intention of the firſt inventors not hav- | 

e tranſpoſitions to every note of the ſyſtem | 
equally good ; but only to make. the moſt uſual tranſitions in | 
_ courſe of a piece of muſic tolerable. , Hence the parts of 


erature, as we have ſaid, preſerves the third 
| he firft of Salinas, preſerves the third minor 
ka iT n the ſecond of Salinas, the ſemitone minor is per- 
I be foundation of his firſt Temperature is making the | 
equal to the tone-minor and 3 of a comma, 


Oe. 


Before we cloſe this article, it may be proper to add a' few 
words about the method of invention of the foregoing geome- 
trical Temperatures, Mr. Huygens having had the hint of a 
diviſion of the octave into 31 parts, had nothing farther to do 


but to examine it by logarithms. But, ſuppoling, no ſuch hint 


had been given, he might have inveſtigated it * 1 the 
method laid down by himſelf, and alſo by Dr. Wallis, and 


Mr. Cotes, for approximating to the value of given ratio's, 
in ſmaller numbers. We have given Mr, Cotes's method, 


under the head Ra T 10. The application of that method to 
the preſent purpoſe, is thus: The ratio of the octave to the 
third major is 55. 79763 to 17. 96282, and the approximating 
ratios will be 5 1 
10. greater than the true 28: 9, 87 : 28, Ce. 
29, leſs than the true 3: 1, 31: Io, 59: Ig, 205: 66, 


* 


The ratios greater than the true, muſt all be rejected; be- 
cauſe they give the third major leſs than, true, and conſequent- 
ly the tone, (its half) deficient by above 3 comma; which 
gives the fifth deficient above + of a comma; but this ought 
not to be. The firſt of the ratios leſs than true, is 3: I, or 
12: 4, Which is the Temperature of 12 parts before deſcribed, 
and too inaccurate. The next is 31: 10, or Mr, Huygens's. 
The reſt divide the octave into too many parts. The 


= ; > 
The fame may be alſo found thus; the ratis of the octave to 


the common temperate fifth, deficient by + of a comma, is 
5579763 to 32.38952. The approximating ratios to which 


8 2: 1 724. 19: II, 50 1 29, &c. 


15. 

2˙. leſs than the true 1: 1, 3: 2, 5 : 3, 12: 7, 31: 18, 
205: 119. Where we have the Temperatures of, 12, 19, 31, 

ay o parts, before examined. „„ 
And hare all ratios greater than the true, ought to be reject- 
ed; becauſe they give the fifth leſs than true, that is, in this 
caſe deficient by more than 4 of a comma. 


If we inveltigate the approximating ratios to the ratio of the 
ſemi-tones major and minor, or 5.19529 to 3.28612, we 
ſhall have the ratios 1 21, 2 1/3 : 2, 5: 3, Which re- 
ſpectively give the Temperatures vt—12, 19, 31 and 50 parts, 


before deſcribed. ; | 
Again, inveſtigating the approximating ratios of the fifth to 


the third major, we ſhall find 7: 4, 9: 5, 11: 6, 29: 16, | 


which will alſo give the Temperatures 12, 19, 31, 50, as 
before. | | 
Laſtly, the approximated ratios of the octave to the true 
fifth, are i2 : 7 and 53 : 31 greater than the true. The 
others being of no uſe, ſince the fifth muſt neceſſarily be di- 
miniſhed. Here we find the Temperature of 53 parts. As to 
the Temperatures of 43 and 55, being deſtitute of any muſical 
foundation, it is no wonder they do not appear by this method 
of inveſtigation. | 7 | ; 
Mr. Huygens, in his Coſinotheoros, ſays, that the tone or pitch 
of the voice cannot be preſerved, unleſs the conſonants be 
tempered, ſo as to deviate a little from the higheſt perfection. 
For the proof of this aſſertion, he brings a melody. conſiſting 
of the following ſounds, C, F, D, G, C; where, if the in- 
tervals were to be ſung perfect, by taking the interval from 


C to F a true fourth aſcending, from F to D a third minor | 


deſcending, from D to G a true fourth aſcending, and laſtly, 


from G to Ca true fifth deſcending ; we ſhould tall a comma | 


below the C from whence we began. Therefore, if we were 
to repeat this ſeries of notes nine times, we ſhould at laſt tall 
near a tone-major below our firſt ſound. 

Mr. Huygens's ſolution of this difficulty is, that we remember 
the note from whence we ſet out, and return to it by a ſecret 
Temperature, thereby ſinging the intervals a little imperfect ; 
which, he ſays, will be found neceſſary in almoſt all ſongs or 
melodies. | 

A like difficulty is mentioned in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences; and is there urged for the neceſſity of 
a Temperature, even for ſinging in the ſame key. And Mr. 
Huygens's ſolution of the difficulty is there approved of. 
An. 1707. p. 264. | 

But the Glution of theſe learned gentlemen is, as yet, far from 
being deciſive. No experiment has yet been brought to ſhew 
that the human voice ſings tempered notes ; not even when 
accompanied by tempered inſtruments. It ſeems to us, on 
the contrary, that an exerciſed voice guided by a good ear, 


ſings true, even though accompanied by a miſ-tuned inftru- | 


ment, as harpſichords moſt frequently are, eſpecially in tranſ- 
poſed keys. And were theſe inſtruments always as well tuned 
as art could make them, yet their tones would be equal ; and 
it ſeems evident to the ear, that the human voice ſinging na- 
turally two tones in ſucceſſion, as C, D, E, never makes 
them equal; and cannot, without great difficulty, and by 
— of a variation of harmony, be brought to make them 
ua : | 
Ales ſolution, therefore, of Mr. Huygens's difficulty, muſt 
be ſought for. The truth ſeems to be, that the ſecond of 
the key muſt be the true tone-major above the key, and there- 
fore the third between the ſecond and fourth of the key muſt 
be ſung deficient by a comma. Thus in the key of C, from 
C to D will be a tone-major = , and from D to F will be 
4 deficient third = 23. See the article InNTERvar. 
Mr. Huygens's melody therefore, will ſtand thus: 
C, F, , (CG. 
4X h X FX Ii. And the voice would ſing the 
interv | 
which caſe the notes would be C, F, E, D, G, C. 
| 5 3 J X15 NN =. 
-. Theſe notes all come within the diatonic ſcale of C; and the 
voice naturally falls upon the note from whence it ſet out. 
The ſame anſwer will hold in the example, mentioned in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences; where the intervals 
bB, G, E, C, occur. And here the interval from B to G 
ſhould be taken = 27 = 45 X fe, as in the former example; 
and for the ſame reaſon, the key being F. | 
There ſeems therefore no repugnancy between the practice 
and theory of muſic, while the nielody is confined to one key; 
but jt muſt be owned, that in tranſitions from key to key, 
| „ where ſeveral parts are to make harmony with each 
_ ere ftih —_ difficulties, not rr Mr. 
u or r writer we know of, which might de- 
ae 2 
We muſt not omit mentioning, that the learned Dr. Smith, 
in his Harmonics, has not wm Aran go the theory of Tempe- 
raments, or Temperatures, far beyond all the authors that pre- 
ended him ; but has ſhewn how to tune an inſtrument, ac- 


% 
. \ 
. 
= 


F, D, juſt as if the note E had been interpoſed; in 


* 


It would be impoſſible here to do juſtice to the learned au- 


the fourth, both aſcending and deſcending, we ſhall find thi- 


TEMPERATURE, or CLIMATE for plants. 


the ſouth of France; yet in Britany, a northern province 0 


The common woad which ſucceeds well in many parts df 


TEM 


cording to any propoſed Temperament, by the ear only, which 
is certainly a moſt ingenious diſcovery. | 
This learned author + prefers what he calls the Temperament 
of equal harmony, which differs inſenſibly from the Civition 
of the octave into 50 parts, to all others; and inſiſts, thy it 
labours under the teweſt defects, and is of all others the moſt 
agreeable in practice. In the ſyſtem of equal harmony the 
Temperaments of the fifth, third major and third minor, ate 
reſpectively, 5 and 1g and 5g, of a comma leis than the truth. 


thor's reaſonings on this ſubject; we ſhall only add, that he 
eſtabliſhes, contrary to the common opinion, that the lets tim. 
ple conſonances, generally ſpeaking, will not bear fo prey 
Temperaments as tne ſimpler conſonances ©.—[* Smith's fly. 
monics, p- 172, 188. * Ibid, p. 172. Ibid. P · 146.] 
Dr. Smith mentions a Temperament communicated to hin b 
the ingenious Mr, Harriſon, which conſiſts in making die 
proportion between the octave and third major equal to that af 
the circumference of a circle to its diameter, In this Tenge. 
rament the third major is diminiſhed by 4 of a comma, yi 
the third minor is very near the truth, and extremely beauty. 
ful. Smith, pref. p. xi. 

A late author“ ſeems to think the diviſion of the octave int 
31 parts, not to be of modern invention, but necellarily u- 
plicd in the doctrine of the antients. At firſt light it would 
leem, as if the antients made but 24 dielis or divitions in the 
octave, v:z, ten to each fourth, and four to the tone; which 
(the octave being equal to two fourths and a ton-) gives 
twenty-four dieſes to the oEtave, But the author juit quoted 
contends, that this diviſion is to be underſtood only in one 
tenſion, that is either aſcending or deſcending ; but that ac- 
curately ſpeaking, if we conſider all the dieſes or diviſions af 


teen; five to each tone, and three to the ſemi- tone major; 
and conſequently thirty-one diviſions in the octave. I hc: 
indeed are not all naturally equal; but if we make them {, 
we ſhall have a Temperature known by the moderns undcr 
the name of Huygens's Temperature *.— [Dr. Pepuſch, in 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 481. p. 273. Phil. Tranſ. ibid.] des tie 
article DI ESIS. | | 
The difference 
of Climate, or Temperature of the air has a very great effect 
on plants. The different degree of heat is the great cauſe of 
thele changes, and the different degree of moiſture fomewiat 
aſſiſts in it. The American and Aſian plants, famous in me- 
dicine when of the growth of their native ſoils, yet when 
removed into our Climate, though they grow and even pro- 
duce their flowers and ripen their ſeeds, which ſeems the lit 
perfection of a plant, when put to the trial, have been alwajs 
found to want their proper medicinal virtues. : 
Many of thoſe plants and trees, which though natives of an- 
other Climate, will endure the open air with us, and grow i 
our gardens z yet loſe much of their ſtrength, and become 
dwarts, in proportion to what they were when in their proper 
Climate. But much leſs violent changes than theſe are able 
to produce the like effects, at leaſt in ſome degree. The fe- 
veral parts of Europe are able to alter the quality of the ſame 
plant, even while it grows naturally in them. '[hus the blue 
aconite or napellus, the root of which is a terrible poiſon in 


the ſame kingdom, the root of the ſame plant, though it ſeem 
to grow with equal vigour there, and is equally large and fuc- 
culent, has no bad effects; but has been eaten by old people 
and by children, without any injury. | 
In general, the farther north we go the leſs and leſs hurthy 
this plant becomes. It is common to almoſt all Europe, 
we find the inhabitants of ſome places dreading it, and that 
with great juſtice, as a fatal poiſon ; while thoſe of others © 
the leaves in their ſallads, and even eſteem them good to fe- 
ſtore the appetite. | 


England, is not ſo certain in France; but the different Cl 
mates in different parts of that great kingdom, make {trang* 
alterations in its juices. In Upper Languedoc they f- 
great quantities of it, and it makes an extremely fine 7 
dye for ſtuffs of all kinds ; but in Britany, though te p 
grows as high, and ſeems to flouriſh as well, yet the . 
never are ſo ſucculent, and the colour obtained from them 
not of ſo fine a blue, but is duſky and browniſh. 
This effect of the different Climates, in changing the na 
of things produced in them, is not confined to plants 15 
the animal kingdom ſhares in it. The whole ſerpent ch the 
are in general larger and more venomous, as We appro” n. 
hotter Climates. The tarantula, ſo poiſonous in the 5 
tries, is found greatly leſs ſo as it is found in more cal g 
ions; and the ſcorpion, whoſe fting is fatal in ſome 2 1 
frica, is little more miſchievous than the waſp or horn: 
ſome of the coldeſt places where it lives. Nay the 
ſophical Tranſactions inform us, that the bite of the ehm 
even in thoſe very places where moſt. miſchievous _ n 
exert its power in cold weather; but that a perſon cry 
ſuch a time feels not the effect of the bite till the ner | 
hot day, though that may not happen dll after two ct 


\ 
1 


TEM 


The differences made by variety of Climates upon plants, are 


imi iſtance of place, but even in the ſame province 
2 — Güter greatly ia different years, by means of acci- 
2 and more or leſs heat; and more or leſs moiſture will 
pages much violence to plants ſometimes, as change of place, 
ok only operates by means of the ſame agents. Our far- 
' 1 complain of great miſchiefs, from long droughts; and 
the French huſbandmen, in many of the provinces, always 
nd that when there has fallen very much rain, or thick fogs 
have been very frequent, all the bread-corn of every kind de- 
enerates; the wheat and barley are poor and thin in the ear, 
d the grain ſmall ; but the rye becomes ſo altered, that it 1s 
demie 8. to uſe it in making of bread; and the poor, who 
_— obliged to eat the bread made with it, are ſubjected to ma- 
4 diſeaſes by it. They call the rye thus vitiated Ergot, and 
1 carnu. Deſland's Trait. Phyf. | 
TEMPERING of Bricks. See the article Br1cK-making. 
TEMPLE (Cycl.)—Temples were originally all open, and hence 
received their name. See Phil. Tranſ. No. 471. ſect. 5. where 
we have an account of an antient Temple in Ireland of the 
fame ſort as our famous Stonehenge. 
The word Templum, in its primary ſenſe among the old Ro- 
mans, ſignified nothing more than a place ſet apart, and con- 
- ſecrated by the Augurs; whether incloſed, or open; in the 
city, or in the fields. Middlet. of Rom. Sen. p. 135+ 


TEMPLUM Softrati, the name of a kind of chirurgical ban- | 


dage, deſcribed by Galen. He alſo deſcribes another under 
the name of Templum parvum Apollonii Tyri. : 
TEMPO di Gavotta, in muſic, See the article Tempo di GA- 


vor TA. | | : 
TEMPORALIS, (Cycl.) a broad flat muſcle, reſembling the 
quadrant of a circle, and occupying all the ſemi-circular or 
ſemi-oval plane of the lateral region of the cranium, the 
Temporal foſſz, and part of the zygomatic. Through all the 
circumference of this ſemi-circular plane, the pericranium 1s 
divided into two laminæ. The internal lamina, which is 
ſometimes taken for a particular perioſteum, covers immedi- 
ately all the bony parts of this region; the external lamina 
ſeparated from the other, is ſpread out like an aponeurotic, 
or ligamentary tent, by means of its adheſions to the external 
angular apophyſis of the os frontis, to the poſterior edge of 
the ſuperior apophyſis of the os malz, and to the upper edge 
of all the zygomatic arch all the way to the root of the ma- 
ſtoide apophyſis. | 
This muſcle is compoſed of two planes of fleſhy fibres fixed 
to the two ſides of a tendinous plane, nearly of the ſame 
breadth with them by which they are ſeparated; it being 
ſpread quite through the muſcle, like a concealed middle 
tendon ; and the body of the muſcle thus formed, is incloſed 

ween the two aponeuretic or ligamentary laminæ in the 
following manner : 0 | 
The internal fleſhy plane is fixed by a broad radiated inſer- 
tion to all the ſemicircular plane of the cranium by the inter- 
vention of the internal lamina of the perioſteum. Thus it is 
fixed to the lateral and external part of the os frontis, and 
to its external angular apophyſis, to the lower part of the os 
parietale to the ſquammous portion of the os temporis, to the 
great ala or temporal apophyſis of the ſphenoidal bone by 
which the temporal foſſa is formed, and a little to the back- 
lide of the internal orbitary apophyſis of the os male, which 
forms part of the zygomatic foſſa. 

he external fleſhy plane is fixed in the ſame radiated manner 
to the inſide of the external lamina of the pericranium, from 

e great ſemi-circular circumference, all the way to a ſmall 


portion of this lamina, more or leſs ſemi-circular above its in- 
ſertion in the Zy 


8 al the void ſpace is commonly filled with 


de ndinous plane continues to contract b 
Brees, and ends at length in a very conſiderable tendon, 
© extremity of which, which is in a manner double, en- 

Cloſes the coron 

Wr — lane, reckoned by ſome to be a portion of this 

eee ©» But in reality is no other than the third portion of the 
— Winſlow's Anat. p. 257. | 

that ri the Temporal muſcles are wounded, at the ſame time 

. a. a contuſion of the cranium, which is frequently 

not only, 28 f., Fadient will be attended with great diſorders ; 
2 theſe muſcles are neceſſary for the offices of dividing 

furniſhed _ for forming of ſpeech, but becauſe they are 
able whi Bp nerves, tendons and arteries, all very conſider- 

V | a 

— ent Yaagtor attending wounds on the external parts of 

to freſh wo <7 are eaſily cured by the common method uſed 

for ficking plat a and — . will be no occaſion for ſutures, 
dreſings muſt alwa Ny 5 10 ys anſwer the purpo 


ſe; but the 
1 with all poſſible expedition; 
fo : 
at nay and the air kept 
vellels, ary 12 Seat degree of hzmorrhage from the wounded 
* are to be uſed, — 
es and a proper bandage z 
228 the wound muſt be dreſſed 
* 


TEMPOREGIATO, in the Italian muſic, ſometimes ſignifies, 


gomatic arch; here the fleſhy fibres leave the 


oide apophyſis of the lower jaw. There is 


will partake of the injury. Where > an is no| 


digeſtive medicines, till ſufficient-" 


hole; W 


ly deterged, and then with a vulnerary balſam, or dry lint 
till it is healed. Heiſter's Surg. p. 83. | 
that the muſicians who accompany the voice, or the perſon 
who beats time, ſhould prolong ſome particular part thereof, 
to give the actor or ſinger room to expreſs the paſſion he is 


to repreſent, or to introduce ſome graces by way of orna- 
ment to the piece. 


FEMPOREGIATO is alſo uſed in a different ſenſe, for q Tempo, 


or a tempo giuffto, 


. 


TEMPORUM Ofa. Theſe are two in number, ſituated in the 
lower and lateral part of the ſkull ; the figure of each is part- 


Iy ſemi- circular, reſembling the ſcale of a fiſh, partly like a 
4 — rock ending in ſeveral points. 

Each of them is divided into two portions, one ſuperior term- 
ed ſquammous, from its figure; the other inferior, called apo- 
Phylis petroſa, or the rocky apophyſis; but that more from 
its hardneſs, than from the irregularity of its figure. This 
portion is eaſily ſeparable from the former in children; and 
ſome _ of this diviſion are uſually found till remaining 
in adults, | 89 5 
They are alſo divided into two ſides, one external and con- 
vex, the other internal and concave. Their external emi- 
nences are, the maſtoide apophyſis in the lower and poſterior 
part of the bone; the zygomatic apophyſis in the anterior 
part; the ſtyloide apophyſis under the bone, which ſeems ori- 
ginally to have been an epiphyſis; the capſular apophyſis, in 
which the bony ſtilet ſeems as it were to be ſet; the articu- 
lar eminence of the zygomatic apophyſis, the lambdoidal 
angle, and the lower ſide of the apophyſis petroſa. 

Its external cavities are, the articular one immediately behind 
the eminence, called by the ſame name; and which, with 
that, ſerves for the articulation of the lower jaw. The crack 
in the articular cavities; the maſtoide notch, in which the 
digaſtric muſcle is inſerted; the opening of the external mea- 
tus auditorius ; the anterior indented border of that opening 
the ſtylomaſtoide, or anterior maſtoide hole, which is the ori- 
fice of the paſlage of the portio dura of the auditory nerve, 
called from its form the aquedut; the orifice or inferior hole 
of the carotide canal in the apophyſis petroſa, which alters 
its direction upward and forward, and ends at the point of 
the rock near the ſella ſphenoidalis; a portion of the jugu- 
lar foſſa, and a portion of the foramen lacerum. 

Among the external cavities we are likewiſe to reckon a por- 


tion of the ductus palatinus of the ear, commonly called the 


Euſtachian tube, and by ſome the aqueduct; but by no means 
to be confounded with the other aqueduct, or ſtylomaſtoide; 
the zygomatic notch; the parietal notch; the ſpheroidal 
notch; one or more little tubes, which receive the ramifications 
of the temporal artery; the groove in the apophyſis pe- 
troſa; by which it is connected to the great apophyſis of the 
os occipitis; the poſterior maſtoide hole; but this hole is ſome- 
times formed between this bone and the os occipitis, and is 


ſometimes entirely wanting in one of the bones, and ſome- 


times in both; and there is beſide theſe, in ſome ſubjects, a 
ſmall maſtoide hole, which loſes itſelf in the ſubſtance of the 
bone. | | | 
In examining the internal eminences and cavities, we mu 
diſtinguiſh the ſquammous portion from the apophyſis petroſa. 
In the former we ſee the radiated indentations of 'the ſemi- 
circular edge, which with the parietal bone forms the ſquam- 
mous ſuture; a portion of the middle foſſa of the baſis cranii 
on the ſame ſide, and ſeveral inequalities on the ſame ſide. 
The apophyſis petroſa, or rock, is a fort of pyramidal body, 
with three ſides ſituated obliquely, ſo that its baſis is turned 
backward and outward, and its apex forward and inward to- 
ward the ſella turcica: Of the three ſides, one is ſuperior and 
inclined a little forwards, the ſecond poſterior, and the third 
inferior: This laſt belongs to the outſide of the whole bone. 
The upper fide affiſts in forming the middle foſſa of the baſis 
cranii ; and we obſerve here a ſmall irregular hole appearing 
to be double, and partly covered by a ſmall bony plate ; this 
is a kind of break or interruption in the duct, through which 
the portio dura of the auditory nerve paſles. 

In the back fide of the rock we Tee the internal auditory hole, 
and a portion of the foſſa for the cerebellum : ſmall, indeter- 
minate, and pretty deep depreſſions are ſometimes ſeen in it 


in children ; but theſe are gradually obliterated as they grow 


up. At the baſis of this apophyſis we ſee a portion of a 
groove in the lateral finus, formed partly in this baſts, partly 
in the lambdoidal angle; as alſo a portion of the foramen 
lacerum, and a ſmall/point which as it were divides this hole in 


two, and diſtinguiſhes the paſſage of the jugular vein, from 


that of the eighth pair of nerves. 
As this apophyſis has three ſides, three angles are to be ob- 
ſerved in it; the firſt ſuperior between the upper and back 
fides, the ſecond poſterior between the back wt lone fides, 
and the third anterior between. the lower and fore fide. The 
ſuperior angle, which is the moſt apparent, has a groove for 
the ſmall ſinus of the dura mater. The poſterior angle is in a 
manner interrupted near the middle by the foramen lacerum, 
and from it proceeds the little bony point, which divides this 
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TEN 


| the great of the of accipitis, Between the apex of 
the apophyſis petroſa, and the ſuperior opening of the carotid 
canal, we ſometimes meet with a ſmall bone alſo of the ſeſa- 

moide kind, mentioned long ſince by Riolan. Almoſt the 
whole ſubſtance. of the of temporum is compact; the ſquam- 

mous portion is thin and tranſparent ; the maſtoide apophyſis 
is hollowed by conſiderable cells; the apophyſis petroſa is very 
hard and ſolid, with ſeveral internal cavities for the organ of 

hearing contained in it. YPinſlow's Anatomy, p. 30. See 
the article TEMYORIS Os, Cycl. | | 

TENACIOUS Bodies. See the article TE NACIT . 

TENACITY, in natural philoſophy, that quality of bodies by 
which they ſuſtain a conſiderable preſſure or force without 
breaking. Mem. Acad. Berlin. 1745. p. 47. 


Tenacity is the oppoſite quality to fragility or brittleneſs. See | 


the article BrxiTTLENEss. 5 
Tenaciaus bodies ſupport the effort of percuſſion, or preſſure, 
without receiving any damage: But here, and in many other 
caſes, as when we uſe the words hard, ſoft, flexible, &c. we 
muſt be underſtood in a ſenſe relative to the ordinary degrees 
of human ſtrength; otherwiſe it would be difficult to ſay, 
what is tenacious, brittle, | hard, ſoft, c. Ibid. | 
TENCH, the Engliſh name of the tinca of the modern authors, 
the fullo and gnapheus of the antients. 


It is, _—_— to the Artedian ſyſtem, a ſpecies of the cypri- | 


nus, and'is. diſtinguiſhed by that author by the name of the 
- . blackiſh, mucous, or ſlimy cyprinus, with the end of the tail 
even. See the articles TiNCA and CYPRINUS. 


I bis is a delicately taſted fiſh, though it lives in foul water, | 


and ſeems to feed very coarſely. It is always found in the 
muddieſt parts of ponds, and where there are moſt weeds. 
Ihe ſlime of the ſkin of this fiſh is ſaid to be of a healing na- 
ture, and to cure all freſh wounds ; and it is pretended that 
the other fiſh know this property in it, and always apply to 
the Tench when wounded, Whether their opinion be true 
or falſe, the Tench has obtained by it the name of the 
fiſhes phyſician. The pike is ſaid to pay ſuch reſpect to 
this fiſh, on this account, that he never ſeizes him. But theſe 
are things eaſier to be fancied and ſaid than proved; and if it 
ſhould prove that the pike does not eat the Tench, it may be 
reſolved into a much more natural cauſe, by ſuppoſing the 
Lime of the Tench too diſagreeable in his ſtomach to ſuffer it. 
The ſeaſon for angling for Tench is in June, July, and Au- 
pr: The time of their biting is early in the morning, or 
late in the evening, and-in hot weather, all night long. The 
favourite bait for the Tench is a large red worm, and they 
will take this much more greedily if it be dipped in tar, after 
it is put on the hook. There are ſeveral ſorts of paſte alſo 
that he bites very well at, particularly one made of brown 
| bread and honey, with an admixture of tar. All paſtes that 
have any of the ſtrong- ſcented oils in them, are alſo good baits, 


Other baits are the cad-worm, lob-worm, flag-worm, green | 


gentle, marſh-worm, or ſoft boiled bread corn. All theſe will 
do very well at a proper ſeaſon. 
When, a number of Tench are to be taken out of a muddy 
.. pond, where they will not bite freely at the hook, the method 
is to take a very good and large caſting-net, well Igaded, and 


with the meſhes from the crown to a full yard and half, not | 


too ſmall, for then, if the pond be deep, the fiſh will ſtrike 
away before the net gets to the bottom. The place where the 


net is intended to be thrown, muſt be made clean from buſhes | 


and large weeds, with a rake, When the place is thus cleared 

of any obſtacles to the even deſcent of the net, a bait is to be 
prepared to draw the fiſh together, where the net is to be 
thrown, This bait is to be thus made: Put a quarter of a 


peck of wheat into three quarts of water, ſend it to an oven, | 
; and let it be well ſoaked, then add to it five pints of blood, | 


and as much bran as is neceſſary to give it the conſiſtence of a 
paſte. Mix ſome clay with it, that it may the better hold to- 
er; and finally add a quart of lobworms chopped to pieces. 
Let the whole be wrought up into a ſtiff paſte, and rolled into 
balls of the ſize of a hen's egg; and let theſe be thrown into 
the pond, in the place where the net is to be thrown. At 
times theſe, and at times ſome grains are to be thrown in; 
and the place in this manner thoroughly baited for ſeveral days. 
When the fiſh may be ſuppoſed to be very well acquainted 
with the ſpot, let a very good baiting be given in the morn- 
ing, and in the cloſe of the evening let the caſting- net be care- 
fully thrown in. When the net is ſunk, the mud all about 
is to be ſtirred up with a long pole, with a fork at the end; 
the net is to lie half an hour, and the mud to be thus flirred 
all the time; by this means the Tench will be raiſed, and will 
- be taken in the pulling out the net; but if the net were to be 
thrown in and taken out in the common way, there would 
* hardly be one fiſh taken; for the cuſtom of both Tench and 
. carp, when they are frighted, is to plunge their heads up to 
the eyes in the mud, an 


lity of its entangling them. 


TEND, in our old writers, ſeems to fighify. as much as Tender 
or offer; as to tend a traverſe, an averment, &c. Briton, c. 76. 


Staundf. Prexog. 16. Blount, Cowel. 
TENDQ Acbillis, in anatomy, is ſometimes more peculiarly 
- Jenominated Chorda . Achillts,. and AG Magne, or the | 
great Tendon, | 


Tis on the diſtance of the Chorda Achillis from the Point of 


which at one end part from a muſcle, and at the other ar 


all the weight of his body is ſuſtained by, and even oel 


again in a moment, and by that means cauſe the leap. 


of the body, it cannot be wondered at, that, ſtrong # the 


there is ſcarce any pain at all. When a Tendon 


thus placed, with their tails ere, | 


a Tendon, the beſt means is to eut it wholly aſunder. _— 
any net in the world muſt draw over them, without a poſlibi- | ſocket 


out pain. This, however, is not the caſe, when 


TEN 


ſupport, that the ſtrength of the foot depends. The further 
this tendon is from the articulation, the ſtronger the part i 
found. Hence it is obſerved, that animals which run, or le 
with the greateſt eaſe, are thoſe in which this Tendon is far. 
theſt removed. And men with long heels are better able to 
walk than others; and ftill the longer the foot, the more ne- 
ceflary is the length of heel. Petit. in Mem. de I Acad. R. de, 
Scienc. 1722. p. 75. | 
Anatomiſts are divided about the rupture of the Tendey of 
Achillis. Some hold this Tendon impoſſible to be broken by 
any effort whatever, and in proof hereof. alledge its ſitu;. 
tion, which ſeems to ſecure it from ſuch an accident, Other, 
inſiſt, that conſidering the great force which draws this Ju. 
don downward, when in a leap or fall, the whole weight of 
the body bears on the top of the foot, or on the heel; tis ealy 
to conceive, that a ſingle effort may break it. According 
Pareus affirms, he has known it broken, on a flight occaſion; 
as by a falſe ſtep, a ſlip in mounting on horſeback ; and thi; 
without any viſible injury, or ſolution of continuity of the 
part. 2 ; 
M. Petit, the ſurgeon, produces two other inſtances of his 
own knowledge: The firſt, of a poſture-maſter named Cl. 
choix, who, at the fair of S. Germains, endeavouring tg 
jump, with his feet cloſe together, upon a table 3 foot high, 
broke both the Tendons of. Achillis, yet without any extern 
wound *: The ſecond, of a woman who broke the Tendon if 
Achillis of the right foot, by a fall in a boat, from a bench 6 
foot high ®.—[ a Mem. de YAcad, R. des Scienc. 1722. 
p- 68. ſeq. b Traite des Malad. des Os. Jour des Scay, 
T. 74. p. 328.] : PR | 
The phenomena enſuing on the rupture of the Chorda Achills, 
in the firſt inſtance, were, that the patient could ſtill contract 
or ſtretch his feet ; that he could not ſtand upright ; and that 
he felt no pain, either at the time of che rupture, or during 
the cure. s 

Notwithſtanding this, ſeveral perſons perſiſt in the belief of 
the thing's being impoſſible ; and conteſt both theſe inſtances, 
as not real ruptures of the Tendon of Achillis. A warm di- 
pute has enſued between the author and Mr. Andry, and 
others, the particulars whereof are related by the Hr go 
naliſts. V. Jour. des Scav. T. 74. p. 328. ſeq. Id. T.7; 
þ 483 ſeq. Id. T. 78, p. 230.— . | 

Mr. Petit obſerves, that the Tendons are a fort of cord, 


joined to a bone, ſo that when the muſcle contracts itſelf in it 
action, the Tendon draws toward it the bone to which it b 
infixed, and makes it perform ſuch motions as it is capable d. 
The Tendons are ſubſtances not capable of extenſion ; ſo that 
when a muſcle acts, if the bone which it ſhould, by tlut 
action, draw to a certain place, does not follow, either de 
bone muſt break, or the Tendon muſt be torn aſunder; pv 
vided that the action of the muſcle be of a proper ſtrength. 

We are next to conſider, that in certain motions, ſuch à 
that of the dancer, who is going to riſe up from the ground 


powered by a certain number of muſcles, which, having ber 
thrown into a ſtrong contraction, violently expand _ 
the inſtant, when theſe muſcles have ſtretched their Ten 
to the utmoſt violence, there happens ſome accident by wh 
theſe Tendons are again pulled downward by the whole wel 


are, they cannot reſiſt ſo violent a force; and it was In he 
very manner that the dancer, cured by Mr. Petit, broke 
Tendons. He was about to leap upon a table placed thret 
above him; the Tendon could not but be extended to 15 
power in the attempt; and in trying, he ſunk direct 
down again; by which means the weight of his whole b. 
was added to the former force; and that force was) go 
2 by the acceleration of a fall from the height of 
oot, | | 
The Tendo Achillis is formed by an intimate union of the ” 
dont of two muſcles ; now if theſe two Tendons de. | 
broken, the rupture of the Tendon. is judged compleat 3 8 
only is torn, and the ether remains whole, the caſe is 
ealled an imperfect or incompleat rupture of that Ti ou 
There is a great difference between the compleat and te 
compleat ruptures of this Tendon, The pain in the one 
pleat rupture is exceſſively great; whereas in the * hal) 


divided, the two ends draw back different Ways = 19 
ſtring of a bow when cut, and this produces no pa ich 
farther bad ſymptom, than the loſs of 'the Tendon i ther be 
ſo true, that, in order to take off the pain and drin 
ſymptoms which attend the wounding, or imperfeRly 


The Tendo Achillis is placed in a ſort of focket, bers ih 
freely every way, and has no connection or bit ö wit) 
the adjacent z and hence a compleat rupture c oe 
the two Tindens which compoſe it is divided, _ o 
ſeparated ends of this retiring back as fa as e, wid i 
but violently affect the remaining entire Tenden, O yen 
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them formed the Tendo Achillis; and as the union of theſe 
two is very ſtrict, 


Tzxpox, in the manege, a fort of griſtle that ſurrounds one 


N EN 


the pain ſucceeding the ſeparation of one, 
and the retraction of its ends, cannot but be proportionably. 
i reat, - : ; | 
— in the diviſion of one of theſe Tendons, or the 
imperfect rupture of the Tendo Achillis, is only perceived up- 
wards or above the wound, not below it; the reaſon of which 
ic. that the upper part of the divided Tendon is forcibly drawn 
up by the muſcle by which it is contracted, while it is alſo 
drawn downward at the ſame time by the Tendon to which it 
is intimately and firmly united, and which yet remains whole; 
and this contrary force muſt produce the moſt exquiſite pain 
in the fibres which reſiſt ;, while the inferior portion, having 
no force applied to it but what tends to draw it downwards, ea- 
ſily yields to that, and is in no condition to ſuffer a like pain. 
This difference between the ſenſation of the two extremities 
is, however, only to be felt at firſt; ſince, after ſome time, 
the inflammation ſpreading, affects the neighbouring parts, 
and the lower extremity muſt feel its ſhare ; though even then 
the pain is much leſs acute in that portion than in the upper. 
In caſe of a compleat rupture of this Tendon, the foot may be 
bent without cauſing any pain to the patient; the only effect 
is the encreaſing the ſpace which is between the divided ends 
of the Tendon : But the caſe is far otherwiſe in an imperfect 
rupture of this Tendon 3 the foot then cannot be bent without 
the utmoſt pain and agony, becauſe the ſpace between the di- 
vided ends of the Tendon, which muſt be enlarged by this bend- 
ing, cannot be enlarged without a tearing, and violently 
forcing the imperfectly divided parts. : 
In the imperfect rupture of this Tendon, the patient may 
walk, though it is with very violent pain ; but in the perfect 
rupture, the perſon cannot walk, though he ſuffers no pain at 
all. In walking, at every ſtep that we take, the whole weight 
of the body is ſuſtained by the hinder foot; now the Tendo 
Achillis is the only ſupport, by means of which the foot can 
ſuſtain that weight, or regulate its preſſure; and therefore 
when that Tendon can no more. perform its office, we can no 
more walk. Theſe are the ſeveral ſymptonis by which the 
| imperfect ruptures of this Tendon may be known from the 


compleat ones; a knowledge highly neceſſary :o all who are 


to undertake their cure. Memoirs Acad Par. 1728. 

There have been inſtances of the Tendo Achillis having been 
cut through, and cured without ſtitching. See Commerc. 
Norimb, 1740. hebd. 46. | | 
When a Tendon is wounded or divided, the part to which it 


belongs loſes its motion ; but if it is divided only in part, the | 


3 it produces are much the ſame with thoſe ariſing 
rom a nerve wounded in the ſame manner. Heiſter's Surg. 


p. 28. | 


part of a horſe's foot, and is ſeated between the hoof and the 
coffin- bone, near the cronet. When a horſe has a quitter- 
bone, the matter that gathers between the coffin-bone and the 


hoof, ſpoils the Tendon, and makes it black ; and the cure of | 


2 a quitter bone conſiſts in cutting and extirpating the Ten- 
n. 


TENESMUS, 


(Cycl.) a name given by medical writers to a 


complaint, which is a continual deſire of going to ſtool, but |. 


uſually without any ſtool being ready to be voided, This is 
_— attended with ſome tumour, ſometimes with a very 
conſiderable one in the part. This is properly no primary diſ- 
eaſe, but merely a ſymptomatic one, and differs in degree ac- 
— _ to the diſeaſe on which it is an attendant. 
gu of it, Theſe are a titillation and itching about the anus, 
attended with a violent burning pain, and a deſire of com- 


Pprefling and voiding ſomething, and this attended uſually ei- 


2 with no excrement, or only a pulpous and mucous matter, 
3 often a procidentia ani, or falling down of the 


Perſons ſubject to it This diſc 
. eaſe very often happens to people 
2 under hzmorrhoidal diforgers, eſpecially when the 
en Hes attending them do not ſucceed regularly, though 
5 * all the neceſſary motions for their excretion. It 
bildes lo to people who are ſubje& to void an acrid and 
ave a 2 iter by ſtool, and not unfrequently to thoſe who 
time, in one in the bladder. Women in the latter part of their 
attended Bong with child, have alſo very often terrible fits of it, 
with conſiderable ſwelling ; this happens to them 
ure of _ uterus, with its burden, upon the 
. idal veins. The procidentia ani hap- 
far ow theſe ſubjects, and, beſide theſe, is very fami- 
and to all from their voi ing an acrid matter by ſtool, 


: ons who are ſub ſtiveneſs. and 
void their ubject to great coſtiveneſs, 
People who OI great difficulty and pain ; and finally, 


Can incur this troubleſome diſorder after a time. 
ſes Fit. = Cauſes of a Teneſmus, beſide thoſe already 
icin,  Wppreffions of the hzmorrhoidal diſcharges, 


uſually infeſt the rectum, and occaſion a 


viding acrid matter tool cari 
eee. are the aſcarides, a ſmall | 8 | 
of worms which 15 - TENSION, (Cycl.) Tenſio, Tao, in the antient muſic, was 


g there; the abuſe of refinous | 


TENGA, in botany, a name by 


1E N 


riding will alſo ſometimes occaſion it; and many people have 
been thrown into it by wiping their backſide with paper in 
which pepper, ginger, or other hot and acrid things have been 
kept. The procidentia ani is owing uſually to the ſame ge- 


neral cauſes, as alſo to the relaxation of the nervous and glan- 


dulous coat of the rectum, occaſioned by long continued 
diarrhceas, 


Prognoſtics in a TENESMUS. When a hiccough comes on 


upon a perſon in a Tene/mus, it is uſually a bad omen; a vio- 
lent Teneſinus coming upon women with child, ſometimes oc- 
caſions them to miſcarry. In the mildeſt ſymptoms of the 
falling down of the anus, which is a frequent attendant on a 
Teneſmus, it is a very troubleſome and painful diſorder, eſpe- 
cially when it continues ſome time, as it often does: And 
when there happens a tumour, and coldneſs in the part that 
is fallen, it very often becomes dangerous, threatening in- 
flammation and mortification. In common caſes, and where 
the diſtemperature has not before been frequent, the reducing 
the inteſtine to its place is uſually an eaſy thing ; but when 
there is any thing paralytic in the origin, it is more difficult 
both to reſtore it, and to prevent relapſes, 


Method of Cure. As the Teneſmus is merely a ſymptomatic diſ- 


eaſe, the primary diſorder is to be examined, and treated, in 
order to a cure. Thus, when it is occaſioned by aſcarides, 
worm-medicines are to be given, and clyſters of a proper kind 
injected, ſuch as decoctions of tanzy, wormwood, and 
myrrh : When the worms are by this means deſtroyed, the 
Teneſmus, which was no more than a ſymptom, naturally 
ceaſes. In caſes where it is cauſed by a flux of bilious matter 
by ſtool, or by a retention of the hæmorrhoidal diſcharges, it 
will be proper to give medicines to obtund the acrimony of the 
humours, and take off the ſpaſtic motions occaſioned by them. 
To this purpoſe powders of nitre, crabs- eyes, and cinnabar, are 
to be given, and jellies of hartſhorn, and the like, with gum- 
arabic, tragacanth, and ſuch other agglutinants. The vapours 
of turpentine, and of the carminative ſeeds, received on the 
part, are alſo of great benefit; and hot fomentations of de- 
coctions of the herbs of marſhmallows and pellitory, and cha- 
momile flowers. Theſe ingredients may alſo be applied as a 
cataplaſm ; for beyond all things, external heat is of the moſt 


Immediate ſervice. "The fitting over the ſteam of hot water 


is a very good thing, and the rubbing the part with an oint- 
ment made of mucilage of quince ſeeds, with oil of mullin, 
and the yolk of an egg. In caſes where there is a procidentia 
ani, the gut is to be replaced as ſoon as poſſible ; the perſon 
is, to this end, to be laid upon his belly, and a moderate force 
to be uſed. in putting it back, the fingers being firſt rubbed 
over with oil of ſweet almonds, before they touch the gut, If 
this is not to be done at the firſt attempts, the patient muſt be 
ſuffered to lie down again in a natural poſture, and ſpunges, 
wetted with aſtringent dedoCtions, are to be applied to the 
part; powders of maſtic, with a very ſmall quantity of alum 
among it, alſo is uſeful to be ſprinkled on the gut on this oc- 
caſion. The fitting upon a bag of oatmeal, boiled to the con- 
ſiſtence of pap, and ſprinkled over with a ſmall quantity of al- 
lum, is alſo a very good method. And ſo long as the inte- 
ſtine remains out of its plate, it muſt be carefully kept warm, 
for fear of a mortification. If there is an inflammation attending 
it, this muſt be firſt carefully diſcuſſed by epithems of ſcordium, 
ſage, chamomile, and roſe and elder flowers; and, after this, 
the uſual methods of attempting a reduction are to be em- 
ployed. And finally, when the ſphincter has a paralytic 
weakneſs, the ordinary methods are to be aſſiſted by bandages, 
to prevent its return ; but in a caſe of this kind, all that is to 


be done, is fimply palliative, ſince the cure is not to be hoped. 


In caſes where the Teneſmus is owing to bilious ſtools, or to 
the ſuppreſſions of the hamorrhoidal diſcharges, the patients 
are carefully to abſtain from all medicines in which aloes is an 
ingredient, as the elixir proprietatis, and the like. 

In caſes of the Teneſmus from the preſſure of the womb in 
women with child, there is no cure but delivery ; but the me- 
thods before propoſed will palliate and give eaſe. When milk 
is given in clyſters, in theſe. caſes there muſt be great care 


taken that it is perfectly freſh, not the leaſt turned ſour, If 


there be a colic attendant on the Teneſmus, provided that it be 
not a bilious one, it is always proper to inject clyſters with a 


ſmall quantity of common falt, to abſterge the mucous hu- 


mours; and when powders of the aſtringent kind are uſed, 
they muſt always be extremely fine, leſt their particles, ſtick- 
ing to the inner coats of the inteſtine, ſhould increaſe, in- 
ſtead of mitigating the diſeaſe. Alum muſt be added, but in 
very ſmall quantities, to theſe powders, left it aftringe too 


violently, and by that means prevent inſtead of forwarding the 


reducing the part. Hartman commends the beetles found in 
horſe-dung, dried and powdered, as a my yawn remedy 
in all caſes of this kind. Funk. Conſp. Med. p. 553. ſeq. 
which ſome authors have cal- 
led the coco-nut-tree, or Palma Indica nucifera of other 
writers. Hort. Malab. vol. 1. p. r. 


uſed to ſignify any pitch of ſound, whether produced by in- 


tention or remiſſion. Vid. Ariſloxen. p. 10—13. Edit. 
2 Ariſtoxenus 
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divination, performed with aſhes ; for which ſee Potter, Ar- 
. cheol, Græc. T. 1. p. 353. | 


TEPID, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed by writers on mineral 


TEP 


i Ariſtoxenus obſerves, there are five things to be conſidered 


about ſounds, Te0:;, tention ; inilao;, intention; aroy, re- 
miſfion 3 3fvrnc, acumen z and Bagvrns, gravitas. Ibid. See 
theſe Terms in their proper Places. | 


'TENSOR (Cycl.) — TENSOR 7; ympani, in anatomy, a name 


ven by Albinus to one of the muſcles of the ear, called by 
——— internus auris, and by others, internus mallei. 


TENT, (Cycl.) a ſmall bundle of ſcraped lint, uſed in dreſſing 
. ' ſome wounds, worked into the ſhape of a nail, with a broad flat 


head. They differ in thickneſs and length, according to the ; 
. ſize of the wound for which they are intended. 


They are chiefly uſed in deep wounds and ulcers, and are of 
ſervice to convey mediTines to the moſt inner receſſes and ſi- 
nuſes of the wound. 2. To prevent the lips of the wound 
from uniting before it is healed at the bottom. And 3. By 
their aſſiſtance grumous blood, ſordes, and other foulneſſes, 
are readily evacuated. WR 

They are to be made extremely ſoft, that the cure of the 
wound may. not be retarded, by the pain they would other- 
wiſe bring on; but, that the wound may not be kept open too 
long, it is adviſable, as ſoon as the part 1s er cleanſed, 


and the ſinuſes are found to heal up, to leſſen the ſizes of the 
- Tents by degrees, and as ſoon as ſafely and conveniently may | 


be, to leave them entirely off. 

Many ſurgeons, of great note, have entirely forbid the uſe of 
Tents, from the frequent obſervation of the ill effects ariſing 
from the ſurgeon's neglecting, or not knowing theſe neceſſary 
cautions. 

There are, however, beſide theſe Tents of ſcraped lint, an- 
other kind, made of linnen rags not ſcraped, worked up into a 


conical form, to the baſis of which is faſtened a ſtrong thread; 
the apex of it muſt be a little unravelled, to make it ſofter, 


that it may not become painful. The thread is faſtened to the 


. baſis, that it may be recovered with the greater eaſe, if by any 


accident it ſhould be forced into the cavity of the thorax or ab- 
domen, for theſe ſort of Tents are chiefly uſed to keep open 


wounds that penetrate into the thorax or abdomen z in order 
to make way for the proper diſcharge of blood, matter, 
Ec. by the mouth of the wounds. 


A third ſort of Tents there remains yet to be deſcribed, whoſe 
office is not only to keep open, but to enlarge, by degrees, 
the mouth of any wound, or ulcer, which ſhall be thought too 
ſtrait, by which means a freer paſſage may be procured for 


the blood or matter that was confined ; and that the proper 
-- medicines may find a more ready admittance. 


Theſe Tents are uſually called ſponge Tents, and are made ei- 
ther of ſponge, or of the roots of gentian, calamus aroma- 
ticus, &c. for theſe kind of things imbibe the matter that 
flows to them, and being enlarged, by that means dilate the 


| lips of the wound. Heifter's Surg. p. 17. 
TEN - 


THREDO, in natural hiſtory, the name of a fly of the 


. Ringing kind. It is of the ſize and ſhape of the bee, but of 


the colour of the waſp. It loves to be among meat, as in 
kitchens and larders; it is a very gregarious animal, but 
makes no honey, though whole ſwarms live together. 


| TENTORES, among the Romans, were perſons appointed to | 


hold the cloaths of the charioteers that contended in the circus, 
Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. in voc. | 


TENUIROSTRE, in zoology, the name of a genus of ſmall 


birds, which feed on inſects, and have ſlender and ſharp beaks; 
of this genus are the lark, ſwallow, red breaſt, and a number 
of others. Ray's Ornithology, p. 148. 


TEPETOTOTL, in zoology, the name of a Brafilian bird, 
of the gallinaceous kind, more uſually called mituporanga. See 


the article Mir u PORAN GA. 


TEPHRIA, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, a name given] 


to the grey ophites. See the article OphI Es. 4 


MANTIA, T:@popailuz, in antiquity, a ſpecies o 


waters, to expreſs ſuch of them as have a leſs ſenſible cold 
than common water. 8 

They diſtinguiſh all the medicinal ſprings into three kinds; 
the hot, the tepid, and the cold; but the middle term might 


c eaſily be miſunderſtood to mean a great deal more than they 


expreſs by it; all that have what can be called the leaſt ſenſi- 
ble warmth, are called hot; and the tep:d are diſtinguiſhed 
from the abſolutely cold, only by their being leſs cold. 

Some of this claſs of mineral waters, and ſome few alſo of the 
cold ones, have a ſharpiſh vinous taſte, which is never obſerved 
in any of the hot ones. This taſte is loſt on the giving the 
waters the lighteſt heat, and is therefore very difficult to be 


| gueſſed at as to its origin. It is not only found in the alumi- 
nous and vitriolate waters, but alſo in thoſe which are mani- 


feſtly nitrous, and which abound in ſulphureous falts, quite 


different in their nature from acids. Tis therefore an addi- 
tional ſomewhat, 2 — diſtinct from the ſaline properties of 


the fluid, and as 


y connected with one kind of that as with 
the others. FB | 


 Thecauſes of heat in the mineral waters remains yet wholly 
unknown, notwithſtanding all that has been written concern- | 


ing it. It is hard to believe, that there are continual ſubter- 
ranean fires near enough the ſurface, to give a heat that pre- 


ſerves: itſelf in ſo great a degree to the very place of their erup- 


TER 


tions; and it is equally hard to conceive, that there can 
beds of fermenting mineral matters, ſufficient in quantit 
force to have given the ſame degree of heat to waters for fy 
many ages, as ſome of our hot ſprings are known 

liſted. Huch Exam. des Fav Miner. e 

TEPIDARIUM, among the Romans, a Tepid, or blood-war 
bath, which was joined to the cold and Fe baths, and = 
a medium between the two; ſo that if any perſon 
go from the hot to the cold bath, or vice verſa, 
took the Topid bath in his way. Pitiſc. in voc. 

TERBEDH, in the materia medica, a name given by Aviſennz 
to the Turbith, a purging-drug, mentioned by all the author 
of his time; but in general, in a very confuſed manner. 
The Turbith of Serapion is the Tripolium of the Greeks, The 
Turbith of other authors is the pityuſa or the alypum- root; 
all theſe are things greatly differing from one another, any 
from the true Turbith of our ſhops deſcribed by Garein 
The greateſt critics have been perplexed what to determine x 
to the Turbith of Aviſenna; it ſeems plainly different from 
all theſe ; and though Scaliger, and others, make it alſo dif. 
ferent from the Turbith of our times, and of Garcias; ye 
there is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect that they err in this, and thu 
the drug is the ſame. 

This author ſays, that the Turbith of his time was a woody 
ſubſtance, brought from the Eaſt-Indies. This cannot belong 
to any of the other plants, -as they are natives of G 
not brought from the Indies, and as they were not wood 
but herbaceous plants; but the Turbith, which we at this time 
receive from the Indies, is a woody ſtalk, and the virtues af 
1 _ well with thoſe aſcribed by Aviſenna to his Tir. 
an, 
Garcias tells us, that the Indians uſe it to purge phlegm, ad 
that they add ginger to it by way of corrective ; and Ali 
ſenna ſays the ſame thing, of its uſe in his time. | 

TERDINA, in the materia medica, a name by which Para. 
ſus, and ſome other authors, have called the great garden V+ 
lerian. Ger. Emac. Ind, 2. 

TEREBINTHUS, the Turpentine-tree, in botany, the name 
of a genus of plants; the characters of which are theſe. The 
flower is of the apetalous kind, being compoſed of fevenl 
ſtamina, furniſhed with their apices ; theſe are however bu- 

ren, and the embryo-fruits are produced on other plants af 
the ſame ſpecies, which produce no flowers. Theſe finaly 

become a capſule, compoſed of one or two cells, and cat- 
taining oblong ſeeds. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 18. 
To this it is to be added, that the leaves are pinnated, gro- 
ing ſeveral over- againſt one another on a middle rib, which 
terminated by an odd leaf. 
The ſpecies of Turpentine, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe : 1. The common. Turpentine-tree. 2. The Ju- 
pentine-tree, with a larger eatable fruit, like the piſtachianut. 
3. The Turpentine-tree, with ſmall blue eatable fruit. 4. Tit - 
Indian Turpentine-tree of Theophraſtus, the piſtachia of Did 
corides. 5. The trifoliate piſtachia, or Turpentine-tree. b. 
The Turpentine-tree of Cappadocia. 7. The American Tv- 
22 tree, with fruit like the piſtachia, but not eatable. Tum 

nſt. p. 579. | 

TEREBOT IN, a word uſed by Paracelſus, for the comm 
turpentine. | 

TEREBRA, (Cycl.) the name of a chirurgical inftrum® 
uſed for the perforation of bones, or for the extracting of bu 
lets, or other the like extraneous bodies, out of wounds. 

TEREBRATULA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Mr 
Lhuyd to ſome ſpecies of the ſmooth conchæ anomiæ, whic 

have near the head of the ſhell a ſmall hole, which looks 


wanted to 
he always 


The head of this creature is well prepared by natule for le 
hard offices it is to undergo. being coated with a fir oy 
mour, and furniſhed with a mouth like that of the leech ' 1 
which it pierces wood, as that animal does the ſkin. A ft. 
above this it has two horns. which ſeem a kind of con 
tion of the ſhell, The neck is as ſtrongly provided for 5 
ſervice of the creature as the head, being furniſhed W 1 
veral ſtrong muſcles. The reſt of the body is only mn 
by a very thin and tranſparent ſkin, through which the 
of the inteſtines is plainly ſeen by the naked eye; 8 
means of the microſcope, ſeveral other very remarkable pft 
culars become viſible there. b 
At that part where the inteſtines end, the tail begins 'in th 
longer than all the reſt of the body; it is depreſſed be cl 
middle, and puffed out on each ſide, and is joined to * 
lous part of the lower end of the body, in an ixreg - weed 
ner, ſo that there is an indeterminate void ſpace left * Ur 
this occupies the middle part between what the _— full 
rians call two ſolez-form-fins. This creature 15 3 i u. 
minute, when newly excluded from the egg, and "bowels 
moſt bigneſs is a foot long; three or four inches Þ 
its more frequent length, | Wh. 
The ſkin of this mY animal being ftripped off, 00 — 
ſtomach, and inteſtines come plainly in view, 25 af. bent 


lous muſcles of the neck, and two white ovaries 3 the 
compoſed of two pyramidal veſſels. Tit 
| 2 | 
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Ine increals of this pernicious inſect is by eggs, and is ſo 


very greats that Sellius, who has written a whole folio of its 


t: the only wonder is, that there are not many more. 
* _— — of a veſlel, or any other plece ot wood 


RM under water, is inhabited and injured by ever ſo 
cr ater; theſe worms, there is no ſign of the da- 


mage to be perceived on the ſurface, nor are the creatures vi- 


file till the outer part of the wood is cut or broken away, 


r theliy habitatiohs come in ſight ; theſe lie ſo near the 
— 8 as to have an ealy communication with the 
water "and there are a multitude of little perforations in the 
very ſurface through which the inhabitant infects throw out 
the extremities of their little thelly horns. Theſe are of a red- 
diſh colour, and may be diſtinguthed by an accurate obſerver 
in form of ſo many red prominent points ; they all are re- 


tracted on the leaſt touch, and are thrown out again as ſoon | 


is quiet. From theſe points, or the ſmall apertures which 
Fal u we out, are hs cells of the Teredines to be traced. 
They are compoſed of a pearly or thelly matter, which forms 
a long tube with various windings and turnings, which marks 
the abode of the creature; but which uſually neither adheres 
to the body of the animal, nor to the wood. Theſe caſes 
or tubes are always more or leſs looſe in the wood, and there 
is ever a large ſpace within them, for the body of the animal 
to be ſurrounded every way with water. They are very 
ſmooth on the inner ſurtace, and ſomewhat rougher without; 
and are much harder and-firmer in the cells of the older and 


| Larger animals, than in thoſe of the young ones. 


Theſe ſhelly tubes are compoſed of ſeveral rings, or annular 
parts; but theſe differ greatly in their length, 


There is an evident care in theſe creatures, as they are a re- 


public, never to hurt or injure one another's habitations; and 
by this means each tubule or caſe is preſerved entire; and in 
ſuch pieces of wood as have been found eaten by them into 
a ſort of honeycomb, there never is ſeen a paſſage or commu- 
nication between any two of the tubules, though the woody 


matter between them often is not thicker than a piece of 


writing-paper. 
The creature depoſits its eggs on the outſide of the bottom of a 
ſhip, or any other piece of wood ; the young worm hatched 
from this egg immediately eats its way into the wood, entering 
thus by a very minute hole, which is the reaſon why the ſur- 
face of wood ever ſo much infeſted with them ſhews no fign 
of them 3 when they have made their way into the ſubſtance, 
they work forward in different directions, and when they 
find they approach otie another, they turn ſhort off, and di- 


rect their future courſe another way; and to this ſeems ow- 


ing the twiſted ſhape of the tubules ; neither are theſe every 
where of the ſame dimenſions; but are always wider where 


the head and the ſolez-form fins are placed, than elfewhete ; | 


2 free motion of both theſe parts being extremely neceſſary 
to the well being of the animal, 9 p44 47 


© 
1 


The kind of wood in which theſe wornis ate lodged; makes a 


great difference in the appearance of their cells, as they, work 
much more ſpeedily and ſucceſsfully in ſonie kinds, than in 
others, The fir and alder ate the two kinds they ſeem to 
eat with the greateſt eaſe; and in which they grow to the 


greateſt ſize. In the oak they ſeem to make but a very flow | 


rogreſs, and uſually appear very ſmall and poorly nouriſhed. 
The colour of their thelly tubules is often wi in this 


3 which ſeems plainly owing to the effect of its juices. 
Altho 


ugh the head of this creature ſeems extremely well | 
eating into any ſubſtance; yet the hardneſs of 
and of ſome other ſpecies of wood in which theſe ani- 


formed for the 
oak, 
are found, is ſo great, that it ſeems ſarce credible that 


could fai i into i hut has 
po 84 = have eat their way into it. Reaumiut has 


2 e N. of ſhell-fiſh have in part of their 
. Corrotive liquor; and many have ſuppoſed the 

Teredo to have ſuch a liquor, and by that means to deſtroy 
© wood. But there are many reaſons againſt this, as the 


_ exaftandx fio | * F . 
ing wood: * 2 gure of the hole; the difficulty of corrod 


us reſolves the whole into the mere 
repeated action of | hy | 
the Teredo to ph pb He ſuppoſes the whole body of 
s 23 it pleaſes; and continually diſcharging 


may be eaſily gnawed oo 
ich in in allo the tracheze of the wood and other veſſtls, 
which — growing ſtate had ſerved for its nutrition, are 


f ed, and make the for wider holes much 
wood ad appear to any one who conſidered the 
W % one ſolid maſs. - 


body . — % __— or Aber extraneous hard 
and 


=: 


1 of theſe creatures in its courſe, it firſt 
in dns ) bo round it, but if chere appears any dif- 
tit," it continues ich battery of wate er abainſt” it, 
bees. You * — makes its way through' it, 


7 


BD there are in one parent more young at a. 

hiltery 3 are men in the eight largeſt cities of Europe 3 
W it is no wonder that ſo many of theſe creatures are 
m— in the bottom of a ſhip, when they have once ſeized 


| 
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or periſhes in the attempt. The young ones when even but 
juſt hatched from the egg, have this art of datting forth wa- 
ter, and by that means make their way, as well as by ero- 


ſion into the wood. | 


One thing very remarkable is, that the body of the Tereds 
when grown to a moderate ſize becomes the habitation at 
pleaſure of a vaſt multitude of ſmall ſea-water inſeQts, which 
enter with the water into the cavity of the tubules, and are 
with it received into the body of the animal, and again thrown 
out againſt the wood. In this, doubtleſs, many of them pe- 
riſh ; but millions at a time are alſo to be ſeen, lining perfectly 
at eaſe in the belly of the creature. „ 

The vaſt increaſe of theſe animals, and their ſhelly tubules, 
natuiſ leads to a conſideration of the manner of their gene- 
ration and when we conſider that each of theſe creatures is, 
from the time when it is produced from the egg, immediatel 
lodged in a cell; in which it lives without the leaſt poſſibility 
of getting into that of another animal of its own kind, or 
receiving one of them into its own; it is not eaſy to account 
for the propagation of the ſpecies in the common way. This, 
however, is ſolved by an accurate anatomical obſervation of 
the animals themſelves, ſince in every individual the parts 


of generation of both ſexes, and both the ſemen and ovula 


are found, Each individual therefore evidently ſerves by it- 
ſelf for the propagation of the ſpecies z and this is probably 
very often the cate in earthworms, and other of the herma- 
phrodite animals. All the yet known Kinds of theſe being 
ſoft-bodied; and probably; though they often meet one ano- 
ther, and copulate in pairs, yet when they have hot that op- 
portunity, the parts copulate in the individual. » ö 

The eggs are found in great plenty in the bodies of theſe ani- 
mals in June, and are after this diſcharged with the water 
into the ſea, where the far greater part of them, doubtleſs, 


become food for other ſmall animals; and the few that come 


to good affix themſelves to any piece of wood they are waſh- 
ed againſt, and there hatch and get into its ſubſtance in the 
manner of their parents. 3 5 
Many other animals are great deſtroyers of the eggs of the 
Teredo while they are fixed to the ſurface of the wood. The 
ſcolopendræ marinæ eat them in great abundance; the ſhrimps 
alſo, and the pulmo marinus devour them. 

Poiſonous ointments are alſo found to be of ſome uſe in de- 
ſtroying them, on rubbing over the wood; ſome have thought 
that burning the ſurface was an effectual way of preſerving 
them, but this has been found to be otherwiſe, The ſureit 


method of avoiding them in particular works, is the uſing 


bitter or very ſolid woods; the firſt kind they are found never 
to touch, and in the other they make but low progreſs. Mix- 
tures of lime, ſulphur, and collocyath, with pitch, for cover- 
ing over the ſurfaces of boards, Oc. have been found of ſome 
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,« curioſity than as a medicine, no where mentioning its 
; Narr as ſuch, or ſaying any thing about its uſe. He ſays, 
that it was rarely met with in his country, but that it was ga-. 
thered , annually in conſiderable quantities on mount Sinai, 
And indeed from the manner in which it is ſpoken of by the 
old Greek writer cited by Athenæus, as mentioned by Salma- 


dus, it ſhould ſeem that it was only uſed for pleaſure, as an | 


_ agreeable ſweet. What he ſays of it, being that it was ſweeter 
and more agreeable to the taſte than honey itſelf. Meſue 
tells us, that Galen mixed manna with ſcammony. _ 

In the ſpurious piece de dynamiis, aſcribed to Galen, ſcammony 
is indeed ordered to be mixed with honey, but he never once 
mentions manna in any of his writings on any ſuch occaſion, 

As Galen is known to be very minute and particular in his 
account of the materia mẽdiea at that time in uſe, his ſilence 
is a ſtrong argument that even the mel roſcidum was not in 

uſe as a medicine, much leſs any other ſpecies of manna. 
nr NS. 492: De de tots 4 it aL, 

TERES (Cyd.)—TEtxEs. Folium, among ;botaniſts. See the 

article LR ax. | 

TERETRON, the name 

ſually called Terebra. 1 | 

TER EZ, in natural hiſtory, the name given by the Africans 
to the truffles found in the deſarts of Numudia, and other 
places in that part of the world in great abundance. = 

heſe are much more delicately taſted than the European 
truffles, and are white on the outſide. They are called by 
ſome of the Africans #ema, and by the Arabian writers cantha, 


fa chirurgical inſtrument, more u- 


and camabe. . 


TERM (Cycl.)—The uſe of Terms is neceſſary in order to ren- 
der our abſtractions clear and diſtinct, as alſo to retain 
TERM OR, Tenens ex termino, in law, he that holds lands or 
tenements for a term of years, or life. Litt. 100. Blount, 


TERNA, a word uſed by ſome authors, to expreſs an impetigo. | 


See the article IMPETICO. | | 
TERNA Folia, among botaniſts. See the article LEAF. 
TERNARY Number, in antiquity, was eſteemed a ſymbol of 

perfection, and held in great veneration among the antient 


_ mythologiſts, Whence Virgil, 
Munro Deus impare gaudet. Ecl. 8. v. 7 5: 


| Servius on this place remarks, that the Pythagorzans aſcrib- 
ed the Ternary, number to the ſupreme God, as being the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of all things. All the heathen gods 
; = $5 threefold power attributed to them, as the ria virgi- 
nis ora Diane, the three-forked thunderbolt of Jupiter, the 


trident of Neptune, the three-headed dog of Pluto. Again, | 


the parcæ were three, the furies three, Hercules was three 

nights in begetting, the muſes were antiently three, the 
aces three, &c. Hofm. Lex. univ. in voc. 

his number was likewiſe uſed in moſt religious ceremonies, 


but eſpecially in luſtrations; whence, Virgil, Zn, I. 11, v. 188. 


Decurrere rogos. 


TERPENT ARIA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the betonica aquatica, or great water figwort, called water- 

betony. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 5 eo be 
in natural hiſtory, &c. ſee the article 


Ter circum accenſos, cinfti fulgentibus armis | 


TERRA, Earth, (Cycl.) 
EARTH, 
TxRRA de Baira, in natural hiſtory, the name given by ſome 
to an earth of a white colour, found about Baira, not far 
from Palermo. . | 5 | 
It js eſteemed a very great medicine in the cure of malignant 
fevers, and in the ſtopping hæmorrhages of all kinds. The 
powder of it is commonly ſold in Italy under the name of 
Claremont powder; a name it obtained from a perſon who 
Arſt found. out its virtues, and communicated them to the 
world in a treatiſe expreſly written on the ſubje&. Boccone 
Muſ. de Fiſic. See the article CLAREMON Poder. 
Chia TERRA, in the materia medica of the antients, an earth 
of the marle kind, found in the iſland of Chio, and given in- 


A 


ternally as an aſtringent; but its chief uſe among them was | 


as a coſmetic, the ladies eſteeming it the fineſt of all things 
for cleanſing the ſkin, and defacing wrinkles. 3 
* of late 


t title it has to theſe qualities, the world has not 
ages inquired into; but the ſubſtance is ſtill in being, and to 
be had in any quantities from the fame place. And the de- 


* 


ſeriptions Dioſcorides and Galen have left us of it are ſo accu- 


rate, that there is not the leaſt room to doubt but that the 
earth, no ſound there was the very kind they uſed. It is a 
denſe compacted earth, yet very ſoft and of a texture eaſily 
_— and broken by water. | 3 
very dry, and of a ſhattery ſtructure; when thrown upon the 
the earth and left ta the weather, it ſoon breaks in- 
0 an impalpable powder, or melts into a ſubſtance like but- 
ter, and ſinks into the earth again; but if taken up and 
of a pale greyiſh white, and is ſeen to be 
uQture, or compoſed of a great number of 
It is remarkably fine and ſoft to the 


dried, it becomes 


laminated 


in its 
or thin cru 


While in the firatum it is of a duſky greyiſh, or bluiſh white, 
* 
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touch; it adheres firmly to the tongue, is ver; 
and crumbled to pieces —— 1 = f 
the hands. Thrown into water it makes a flight buyjj;,. 
and hiſſing noiſe, and afterwards ſwells and gradually mel 
into a ſubſtance like a thick cream. It ferments LA TY 
with acids, and ſuffers no change in a moderate fire 3 ny 
that it becomes a little whiter ;' and by theſe charatters 2 
be diſtinguiſhed from all the other white earths. Til fi 
of Foſſ. p. 46. „ 0 

TERRA cimolia purpuraſcens, See the article STRATITEZ. 
TERRA Foliata Tartari. This ſaponaceous falt, which is a fl. 

ed alkali, ſaturated with diſtilled vinegar, is an excellent 4 
terative and diuretic, when taken in the quantity of half : 

dram to two drams. If taken in the doſe of three to fo 

8 . . . IX 
drams, it is a mild cathartic which never ſinks the ſpirits, 
occaſions any violent diſorder. It has been found of ſervice 
in dropſies. Med.-Efl. Edinb. abr. Vol. 1. p. 166. ir 
TERRA Goltbergenſis. See the article GOLTBERGExg 
Terra. p a 
TERRA Hjdata, in our old writers, 
ment of Hydage. Selden. Blount. 
TERRA Lignicenſis. See the article LI NICENSiSs Terra. 
TERRA Livonica. See the article Livonica Terra. 
TERRA Melia. See the article MELIa Terra. 
TERRA Melitenſis. See the article MELITENSis Terra. 
TERRA Herita, in the materia medica, a name given by ſome 
authors to the curcuma or turmeric root. 
It is from a falſe pronunciation of this name Terr merit, tha 
the Engliſh turmeric has its origin. J. Baubin. V. 2. p. 146. 
Per ſica TERRA. See the article PERSICA Terra. 
40A Sigillata Magni Ducis. See the article Erxy;c4 
erra. | | 
TERRA Sigillata fuſca, a bole of a beautiful brown colour, found 
in Germany, England and America. 5 
It is of a denſe texture, makes no fermentation with the 
ſtrongeſt acids, and if thrown into water, it ſoon ſeparatcs into 
a number of thin flakes, 
The Germans give it in fluxes and malignant fevers, being 
2 excellent aſtringent, and worthy to be introduced into our 
ops. | | 
Sileſcaca TERRA, Sileſian Earth, in the materia medica, a fine 
aſtringent bole, called by ſome authors axungia ſolis. 

It is very heavy, of a firm compact texture, and in colour of 
a browniſh yellow. It breaks eaſily between the fingers, and 
does not ftain the hands, is naturally of a ſmooth furtace, and 
is readily diffuſible in water, and melts freely into a butter- 
like ſubſtance in the mouth. It leaves no grittineſs between 

the teeth, and does not ferment with acid menſtrua. Thele 
are the characters by which it is known from all other earths 
of a like colour, It is found in the perpendicular fiſſures of 
rocks near the gold mines at Strigonium in Hungary, and 5 
ſuppoſed to be impregnated with the ſulphur of that metal, 

It is, however that be, a good aſtringent, and better than 

moſt of the boles in uſe. APs Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. q. 

The Terra Silefraca is alſo called Terra ſigillata ſtriganienſi. 
Boyle's Works, Vol. 1. p. 500, 501. | 

Montanus gives us a high character of its virtues, and fas, 
it is gold tranſmuted by nature into an admirable medicine. 
Sennertus commends it as excellent againſt malignant fevers 

diarrhœas, &c. Boyle, ibid. | 

Agricola tells us, that the ſpirit of this earth diſſolves gold, 
well as aqua regia, though more ſlowly, into a red ſolution; | 
which, in a few days precipitates the gold in fine poude, 
He alſo mentions another earth found at Weſterwald, ple 

ferable to this Sileſian earth. Boyle, ibid. See the arti 
WESTERWALD Earth. 
Sinopica TERRA. See the article SiNOPICA Terra. 
TERRA Solis, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the Germin 
naturaliſts to a kind of black ſpungy earth, ſomewhat A 
proaching to the nature of that Engliſh black earth, wi" 
we call kellow, but containing gold. It is not properly an ci, 
of gold, but is an earth into which ſome ſmall particles 
gold have been waſhed from ſome other place, and there de. 
tained. A good microſcope will diſcover theſe particles in 
richer pieces of the earth, and they are bright and pure, tho 
very ſmall. The earth is found in fiſſures of the other firath 

not in any beds or ſtrata of itſelf. It is not to be had in d 
great quantity, nor does it contain any large portion of 

TERRA Strigonenſis, See the article Sr RIOONENSsIiS 7%. 
Turcica TERRA. See the article TuRcica Terra. 8 
TERRA Virgine aurea, in natural hiſtory, the name of 3 

cinal earth, mentioned by Boceone. 1 
It is found. at a place called Sancto Paolo, in the ftate o 

dena; and is thence ſent to Venice, and many other 

' where it is eſteemed a very famous medicine. 3 
Its great uſe is in hæmorrhages of all kinds; but 11 & 

iven · with ſucceſs in malignant fevers. Boccone, M 
iſic. | T i ; 
TERREJENBIN, in the materia medica of the antient 
bians, a word uſed as the name of a kind of manns? dich 


evidently only a corruption of the word 7 erentabin, "| of 


— 


land ſubject to the pay. 


+ is plainly that kind of manna now known under the 
— 4 See the articles MAN NA Perfieun, ® 
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PR CPER 
AIGNOL, in the manege, a horſe that cleaves to the 
TERRAIG 9 be made light upon the hand, that can- 


round, that < 


j not be put upo his haunches, that raiſes his fore-quarters with 


- — _- Jifficulty, chat is charged with ſhoulders, and, in general, 


one whoſe motions are all ſhort, and too near the ground. _, 
TERRAIN, in the manege, is the manege ground, upon 
© which the horſe makes his. piſte, or tredde. 
TERRE Tenant, Terra Tenens, in law, he who hath the 
actual poſſeſſion of the land. For example: A lord of a ma- 
or has a freeholder, who letteth out iis freehold to another, 
9 be poſſeſſed and occupied by him, this third perſon is called 
| the tertenant. eſt. Symb. par. 2. Blount, Gowel. | | 
TeRRE Verte, in the colour trade, the name of a green earth 
much uſed by painters, both ſingly for a good ſtanding green, 
and in mixture with other colours. 
The name is French, and fignifies green earth. 


It is an indurated clay, of a deep dluiſh green colour, and is} 


found in the earth not in continued ſtrata or beds, as moſt of 
the other earths are; but in large flat maſſes of tour or five 
feet in diameter; theſe break irregularly in the cutting, and 
tte earth is generally brought out of the pit in lumps of dif- 
feerent ſizes. It is of a fine regular and even ſtructure, and 
very hard. It is of an even and gloſſy ſurtace, very ſmooth to 
the touch, and in ſome degree reſembling the morochthus, or 
French chalk, but adhering firmly to the tongue. It does not 
ſtain the hands in touching it; but, being drawn along a rough 
ſurface, it leaves an even White line, with a greentſh caſt. 
It does not ferment with acids, and it burns to a duſky brown 
lour. - | 

1 is dug in the iſland of Cyprus, and in many parts of France 

and Italy. That from the neighbourhood of Verona has been 

uſed to be eſteemed the belt in the world; but of late there 
has been ſome dug in France that equals it. There is alſo an 


earth dug on Mendip Hills, in the linking for coal, which, 


tho wholly unobſerved, is nearly, if not wholly, of equal 
value. Hill's Hitt. ot Fottils, p. 31, 32. 
TERRIFICATIO, a word uſed by ſoine chemical writers to 
expreſs the coalition of the earthy particles of tome bodies after 
_ fermentation, or during the time of it. 6] 
TERROR. The effect ot Terror, or of ſudden frights; in diſeaſes, 
often are very great. 5 | 
It is generally obſerved, that people who are moſt afraid of the 
plague in times of contagion, catch. the infection ſooneſt, and 
that thoſe who are moſt. terrified and diſheartened at firſt in 
the diſeaſe, generally die of it, It is indeed uncertain, whe- 
ther this be to be attributed to the Terror, or whether the 
Terror itſelf, as a conſequence of dejection of ſpirits, be not 
merely a ſymptom of the diſeaſe, | 
Sudden frights, in acute diſeaſes, have evidently killed many, 
by the agitation into which they have thrown the ſpirits, al- 
ready too much diſordered, We have alſo accounts of perſons 
abſolutely killed by Terrors, when in perfe& health at the 
time of receiving the ſhock from them : People ordered to be 
executed, but with private orders for a reprieve, have expired 
at the block; without a wound, And Kerkring gives an in- 
tance of a perſon, who, walking along the ftreets, was fore- 
told by a beggar that the ſhould die on a certain day, then 
| nearly approaching, and who really expired on that day. The 
world gave the beggar the credit of predicting future events; 


but the phyſiciars rather ſuppoſed that the effects of the Ter- 
ror killed the patient; Id. ibid: \) 


TERSIO, the name given by Pliny, and the antients, to the | 


porpeſs. It is ranked among the cetaceous kind 
ſmalleſt fiſh of that tribe. , | e 
The Por peſs, properly ſo called, ſeldom exceeding five feet in 
ength, in which it differs from the dolphin; a fith very often 
confounded with it; but which is frequently ſeen of ten or 
twelve feet in length. The ſnout of the dolphin is alſo much 
M ber than that of the porpeſs ; which is another thing that 
| 157 ſery e to determine their difference. : 
1 15 diſſection of the head of this fiſh, the meatus auditorius 
as found to be two inches diſtant from the exterior canthus of 


more violent, as the nauſea has been the leſs ſo. 


Kerkring, Spieileg. Anat. 


theſe, into the legitimate and the ſpurious and ſub-contindal. 
In the ſpurious Tertian the cold fits are ſhorter, and the chil- 
lineſs leſs intenſe, and the heat ſcarce ever goes off at all; be- 
ſide this, it is uſually attended with a cough, and with violent 
laſſitudes and pains in the limbs after the fits; a vertiginous 
diſorder in the head, reſtleſsneſs in bed, and a want of appe- 
tite. | | | 

The ſimple Tertian is alſo carefully to be diſtinguiſhed from 


- thoſe acute fevers, principally of the epidemic kind, which 


frequently affect the appearance of it, when they happen in 
the ſpring ſeaſon; and the patient is ſubject to crudities in the 
prime viz. Theſe laſt, beſide the appearance of the ſimple 
Tertian, always carry with them the certain marks of malig- 
nity, and often are attended with petechial ſpots on the fourth 
day or later. The juſt diſtinguiſhing all theſe appearances, in 
diſeaſes that got > the ſimple Tertian, is extremely neceſ- 
ſary, as the treatment of them, in the way of the ſimple Ter- 
tian, muſt be attended with very bad conſequences. 


The ſigns of the ſimple Tertian are theſe : It uſually ſeizes people 


in the morning, frequently about 11 o'clock, and often ear- 
lier, and begins with a very remarkable horror and coldneſs, 
with which the patient trembles violently : "This is firſt felt in 
the region of the loins, and thence propagates itſelf up the 
back, and ſo td every part of the body; this is ſucceeded by a 
nauſea, and a ſtraitneſs of the præcordia; and when the Ter- 
tian is legitimate and genuine, this nauſea proceeds to abſolute 
vomiting, by which there is uſually voided a thick viſcous and 
mucous matter; but ſometimes a bilious ſaburra; and in the 
firſt fits, uſually ſome of the food of the day before, indigeſted. 
Sometimes there are only violent reachings to vomit, without 
any thing coming up; and in ſome a diarrhœa comes on in the 
place of the vomiting. When theſe ſymptoms have continued 
an hour or two, the coldneſs goes off, and there ſucceeds an 
univerſal languor and ſoreneſs in the joints; and this is the 
This lan- 
guor is followed by a violent heat, which ſometimes 
comes on at once, and ſometimes ſlowly and gradually, and 
is attended with pains in the head, and a violent thirſt, and 
bitter taſte in the mouth. Funkez”s Conſp. Med. p. 364. 
As ſoon as the violence of the heat abates a little, a ſweat 
comes on; but this is not great, and often does not appear 
at all in the firſt paroxyſms. The more ſtill and quiet the 
perſon is, the more quickly the heat goes off, and the ſweat- 
ing comes on. The whole fit rarely continues leſs time than 
ſix hours; uſually it holds eight, and ſometimes eleven hours; 
but when it continues longer than this, it is to be ſuſpected 
for being of the ſpurious kind, and degenerating into a conti- 
nual one. The fit returns in the ſame manner as at firſt every 


other day, or, as the medical writers term it, every 


third, including the days of both paroxyſms; and uſually, 
while undiſturbed, returns on the patient at the very ſame 
hour. | 


The double Tertian. The ſigns of this are, that the fits return 


every day; but then the ſucceeding paroxyſms do not anſwer 
to one another;. but the alternate ones ; thus the third fit an- 
ſwers to the firſt, the fourth to the ſecond, and fo on. It is 
by this, that this diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed from the quotidian, 
which has its fits every day coming on at the ſame hour ; 
while in the double Teriian, if the firſt fit comes on in the 


morning, the ſecond comes in the afternoon ; then the third 
comes on in the morning as the firſt; the fourth in the after- 


noon as the ſecond, and ſa ow. | . 
The anomalous Tertian obſerves no regular time of coming 
on at all, but will begin one day in the morning, another. in 


the evening, a third at noon, and a fourth in the afternoon, 


and ſo on, P POO . 5 | 
Perſons ſubjefts to TERTIANS, Young people are much more 


requently ſubje& to this diſeaſe than older, and men oftener 
than women. People of an active life are more ſubject to it 
than thoſe of a ſedentary one : But no people ſo eafily fall into 
it as thoſe men who are apt to be ſick after dinner, and make 
a cuſtom of ſuppreſſing their inclination to vomit. | 


Cauſes of it. Theſe are the cating immoderately of foods diffi- 
cult of digeſtion, and eſpecially when this is done againſt the 
ſtomach, or while that is afflicted with nauſeas, violent com- 


Oe eye, forming a very ſmall hole, which ſeems the provident 
re nature, left the water, getting in, ſhould prove an incon- 
-nce to it. Ariſtotle and Mr. Ray, indeed, agree in 


ry that there are no ear-holes found in the head of this 
15 but a careful inſpection ſhews, that they were both 


to the panc; ese and which, tending downwards, joins itſelf 


ancreati 
form a can; ue duct; and t 


before — dis or common duct, about four or five lines long, 


Whence i | 

| bile inc n wa that the porpeſs has always a diſcharge of 
as, in oth 

«Big. .... 

of the fail * 


| Prognoſtics and 
- Tertians, when not improperly treated, are rather conducive 
to health, than injurious to it ; and that people-are uſually 


* 
£ 


motions of anger, or the other paſſions, per Far after a 
full meal; and to theſe is to be added, a coldneſs of the ab- 
domen after meals, by which digeſtion is impeded, and the 
driving back any cutaneous humour. Ni yer 
zthod of Cure: It is commonly obſerved, that 


much better after they are cured of them, than before they 
were attacked by them. If thoſe who have a tertian uſe a mo- 
derate diet and good regimen, it often goes off of itſelf, without 


the aſliſtance of medicines; but when ill treated, as by giving 


violent ſweating medicines in the time of the hot fit, the pa- 
tients are greatly weakened, and ſometimes very dangerous 
inflammations of the viſcera, and acute fevers are brought on: 
and this the more certainly, as the patient is younger, of a 
more plethoric habit, and uſed to a high diet, and the uſe of 


wine, or other ſtrong liquors. '- x 91 
The more the 


ES 4 8's 
gentle ſweat, which ſucceeds the hot fit, is en- 
* weaker the fits grow ag every period, and the 


l 
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diſeaſe finally goes off much more ſafely by this means, than | 


When violently thrown off at once by aftringents. : | 
The double Tertian requires the ſame method of cure with the 


fimple one; for which ſee the articles PxRUVian Bark, and 
AGuz, Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 366: 
Continual TERTILAN, in medical writers, a term uſed to expreſs 
a kind of compound fever, which has paroxyſms ſomething 
like thoſe of the ,Tertian, but in which the heat never goes 
wholly off; but is often ſo extream, as to continue in great 
violence from one ſit to the time of another. | 

There are three ſpecies of theſe compound fevers z they are all | 
compoſed of the intermittents of the ſeveral periods, and of an 
acute fever: The firſt is the continual guotidian, the ſecond 
this continual Tertian, and the third the continual guartan. 
The firſt of theſe is the ſame with the catarrhal fever of the 
benign kind. The ſecond here treated of, is what was called 
by the antients, the extended Tertian, For the continual 
. quartan, ſee the article QUARTAN; - 


Signs of it, The paroxyſms are begun in the ſame manner as | 


in the fimple Tertian, that is, by a ſhaking coldneſs ; and this 
is ſucceeded by a heat which is at firſt very violent, but after- 
wards grows more and more languid, yet never goes wholly 
off, but continues, in ſome degree, to the aceeſs of the next 
paroxyſm. In this diſeaſe the appetite is loſt, and the ſtrength 
fails very ſenſibly, the ſleep is troubled and unſound, and there 
is a continual head-ach ; there is a quick pulſe at all the times 
of the fever, and a dryneſs of the mouth and tongue, with 
great thirſt, Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 396. 
Perſons ſubject to it. This fever is very often the conſequence 
of a common ſimple Tertian, when injudiciouſly treated, 
eſpecially when it has been ſuppreſſed by giving hot medicines 
juſt before the coming on of the fit, or when the patient has 


been cooled in the time of the ſweat, or has been blooded | 


during the time of the diſeaſe; it ſometimes alſo attacks per- 
ſons who have had violent cutaneous humours, as the itch, 
&c. truck in; and ſometimes the air alone gives it; from be- 
being full of fermentative particles. 5 

Prognoftics in it. When the diſeaſe is of this epidemic kind, and 
ariſes from faults in the air, it is always attended with greater 
danger, and has worſe ſymptoms than when proceeding from 
other cauſes ; in this caſe it is ſometimes attended with purple 
ſpots on the breaſt and other parts. When treated cautioully, 
and with a gentle regimen, it very often changes toa common 
intermitting Tertian, and is then eafily cured ; but even from 


this leſs dangerous ſtate, it ſometimes changes into a hectic, | 


when it has been treated with large doſes of abforbents under 
that form ; and finally, when it is treated with the common 
Hot medicines and regimen, it too often degenerates into a 
violent and dangerous acute, and uſually inflammatory fe- 
ver. | 


Method of Cure, Before the coming on of every fit, the patient | 


ſhould take a ſcruple of a powder, prepared of diaphoretie an- 
timony, oiſter-ſhells ſated with juice of lemons, nitre, and 


tartarum vitriolatum, each in equal quantities; and while the | 


heat contigues violent,. he muſt drink plentifully of warm and 


weak liquors ; and when this violent heat is gone off, he muſt | 


be kept in a gentle ſweaty by the milder alexipharmics, till the 
return of the paroxyſm again. | C 
In caſes where the heat is very violent, and the temperament 
of the body is hot and plethoric, the acids, ſuch as lemon- 
juice, and the like, are of very ſingular ſervice. During the 
whole courſe of the diſeaſe, the bowels muſt be kept open by 
all means; but they muſt not be ſtimulated ; and as the force- 
of the diſtemper wears off, more powerfully laxative medi- 
eines are to be given, and that at ſuch times that their effect 
may not be over at the time of the acceſs of the paroxyſm. 


The bark can properly have no place in the cure of this diſ- | 


eaſe; and after the cure of it by the means above preſcribed, 
the patient muſt continue the uſe of ſome of the medicines, 
and muſt harden himſelf to the air by degrees, for fear of a re- 
' _= unker's Conſp. Med. p. 399. F 

TERTIANARIA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors 
do the ſeutellaria, or hooded willow herb. J. Baubin. vol. 3. 


TERTIAS, a word uſed very frequently in the writings of phy- | 


ficians, with the addition of ad; but it is capable of a double 


ſignification. Ad Tertias is often uſed to expreſs how far the 


liquor is to be boiled away in medicinal decoctions; yet it 
may 
one third part, of the whole. The more uſual ſenſe, however, 
is to boil away one third part of the original liquor, and in the 
. fame manner to fill a veſſel ad Tertias, does not ſignify to fill 
a veſſel one third part full, but two thirds, leaving only one 


em 5 . 
TERTIUM Sal, a third ſalt, a term uſed in chemiſtry to ex- 
| prels a ſalt reſulting from the mixture of an acid and an alkali, 
which partakes ſo of the nature of both, as to be itſelf neither 
_ . acid nor alkali, but neutral. | 
TERTIUS Adducens, in anatomy, a name given 
do one of the four muſcles called the guatuor recti oculi by au- 


This is the muſcle called the addudtor by Molinett; and by 


n this caſe ſignify either the boiling to two thirds, or to 
| thus preſſed down, add freſh aſhes, and preſs them in 
time, as in the making of c 


remaining at the border be ſmoothed with a 
by Spigelus 


J , S _ 
% 


TExrius Hyoidis Muſculus, in anatomy, a name oiy 
Fabricius and others, to the muſcle generally known 2 

name of ylobyoid us o - | 

TzRT1vs Oculum Movens, in ai „a name given by Veſ. 

lius to one of the muſcles called by Albinus, the guatuor rec. 

ol the eye; this is the lame with the firſt of that author, the 

atollens oculi, the ſuperbus of others. 

TERTIUs Palpebrarum, in anatomy, a name given by ſome 
authors to the muſcle called by Albinus and others, bliguus 

ſuperior oculi. | 

TxzxT1vus Thoracis, in anatomy, a name given by many of the 
earlier writers to a muſcle now called ſerratus poſterior ſupe. 

rior. See the article SERRATUs. 

TERZETTO), in the Italian muſic, a little tune or air in three 

See the article TI ro. ks, 

TERZO; in the Italian muſic, ſometimes ſignifies a compoſition 
oonſiſting of three parts, or deſigned for three voices or inſtru- 
ments. 

It is alſo uſed for a third part of any thing, as un Terzo di ur- 
tuta, a third part of the bar. See the article TRIO. 

TERZOLA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the eupatorium cannabinum, or water hemp -agrimony 
Ger 4 Emac. Ind. 2. [ 

TESSARACONTA, Tiooapaxore, Among the Athenians. 
were forty men who went their circuits round the ſeveral bo. 
roughs, and had cognizance of all controverſies about money, 
if not above ten drachms; as alſo of actions of aſſault and bat. 
tery. Potter, Archæol. Græc. T. 1. p. 122. | 

'TTESSARACONTERIS, in the naval architecture of the an. 
tients, a word uſed to expreſs a ſort of galley, in which there 

were no leſs than forty tires of rowers one above another, 
Many have doubted whether ſuch monſtrous veſlels as theſe 
were ever built; but we have abſolute accounts of one ſuch of 
Philopater's, which muſt have required above four thouſand 
men to manage the oars. : : 
Ptolemy Philadelphus is ſaid to have had one with thirty tires 
of rowers, requiring three thouſand men; and we have ac- 
counts of another at the ſame time of twenty tires, requiring 
two thouſand : But tho” ſuch veſſels as thefe were really built 
we are not to ſuppoſe they were common. The triremes, or 
thoſe gallies which had three tires of -rowers' were found the 
moſt ſerviceable of all others.; and from theſe they built pretty - 
frequently up to the enneeres, which contained nine rows or 
tires; and theſe were the largeſt ever brought into common 
uſe, as is fully proved by Meibom againſt Salmaſius, on the 
3 of Fliny, Plutarch, and Polybius. Meibom. de 
rirem. | | OT | 
This author has alſo taken off much of the imaginary height 
neceſſary, according to common computation, tor theſe vel- 
ſels, having found a more convenient way of placing thc 
rowers. : 

TESSARACOSTON, Tewoapaxcta, in antiquity, a ſolemnity 

kept by women on the fortieth day after child-birth, when 

they went to the temple, and paid ſome grateful acknow- 
ledgments for their ſafe delivery. Pott. Archæol. Gre. 

I. I. p. 432. and L. 2. p. 335. | 

TESSELA, a word uſed in pharmacy to expreſs lozenges cit 

into regular figures. | | | 

TESSELARII, among the Romans, artificers of chequerel 
or moſaic work. See the article Mos A 1c, Cycl. 

TEST, (Gcli) in metallurgy, is a veſſel of the nature of tle. 
coppel, uſed for large quantities of metals at once. The cop - 
pels or ſmall veſſels made of aſhes, ſerve for operations of lis 
kind, when ſmall quantities only are concerned; but wht 
larger are worked on, veſſels of a larger ſize and coarſer te 
ture are employed, which are diſtinguiſhed by the name d 


Teſts. 820 
Theſe are uſually a foot and half broad, and are made df 
wood - aſnes, not prepared with ſo much care as for copp® 
making, and mixed with finely powdered brick duſt; wet 
are made into the proper ſhape either by means of an 
veſſel of proper 3 or only an iron ring. U 
To make them in the firſt manner, an earthen veſſel is 0 
procured, not glazed within, and by its depth and brad 
proportioned to the quantity of wo to be worked; the le 
{ide of this veſſel is to be well moiſtened with fair water, ts 
the aſhes to be put into it may adhere the better. Put into . 
veſſel, thus prepared, the aſhes and brickduſt before! 
tioned, and rf moiſtened either with water alone, ot 
the 


_ 


water with a little white of an egg mixed in it; let the 
tity of this be ſo much as will half fl the veſſel, then pa, 
maſs with a wooden indented peſtle, or, if not for a Veen 
Teft, with a wooden cylinder, only of an inch thick: Mr 


coppels, and repeat this 
the ſuperfluous aſhes with an iron ruler, and let 


Ws 


ſome others, the + prog | 


TES 


' hard-in; by the rotation of the wooden ball. Thus you have 
a 77% finiſhed, which, together with its earthen pot, muſt be 
ſet in a dry warni place. 1 ick 

To make the 7% in the other manner, or by means of an 
iron ring, let a ring of that metal be filled with aſhes mixed 
with brickduſt, and moiſtened as before mentioned, in ſuch 


manner that they may riſe conſiderably above the ring; then 


preſs them ſtrongly either with your hands, or with an in- | 


dented peſtle, and afterwards, with gentle blows of a ram- 
mer, preſs the aſhes from the circumference toward the cen- 
ter, in a ſpiral line, and that in ſuch manner, that, after hav- 
ing been ſufficiently preſſed, they may be a ſmall matter higher 
than the brink of the ring. If there are now any varancies in 
the maſs, empty the ring, and fill it again with more aſhes ; 
For if you ſhould attempt to fill up theſe by adding, were it 
but ever ſo little aſhes, the ſecond, or additional quantities, 
will never cohere ſo firmly with the firſt, but that they may 
probably ſeparate in the operation. | 
This done, turn the ring upſide down; and on the other fide, 
or bottom, take out the aſhes to the quantity of one third part 
of the depth of the ring, and again fill the vacuity with the 
fame aſhes, in ſuch a manner that there may remain no ſenſi- 
ble cavity. | 125 
When the maſs is thus prepared, cut out a cavity in the larger 
ſurface of the ring, with a bowed iron, as in the former me- 
thod. | 
The Germans have, beſide theſe, another kind of Teſts, 
which they call zre:bſcherben. Theſe are a ſort of veſſels 
which reſiſt the moſt violent fire, and are ſo extremely com- 
pact, that they ſometimes will retain not only melted metals, 
but even the glaſs of lead itſelf. 3 
The figure and ſize of theſe veſſels may be the ſame with that 
of the coppel, but they are uſually made larger; and the 
great difference of theſe 7% from coppels, and from the or- 
dinary Tz/ts, which are indeed only a kind of large and coarſe 
coppels, is, that the matter of theſe is more compact and co- 
rent. | 
The matter for the making theſe 7% is thus prepared: Take 
of the pureſt and fineſt clay a ſufficient quantity, make it into 
balls, and them either in thè air, or in the fire; when 
dried, beat them to powder in a mortar, and pour on the 
powder a great quantity of warm water: Let this mixture reſt 
a while, and when the clay has ſubſided; pour off the water 
which ſwims at top; and let this waſhing be ſo often repeated, 
that all the moſt minute lumps of the clay be broken, and 
whatever ſalt it contains perfectly waſhed out: Then add to 
this fine clay, of the pureſt ſand, of powder of calcined flints, 
ground, and well waſhed, of faulty, but clean Heſſian cruci- 
bles, or of any incombuſtible ſtones ground very fine, ſuch a 
quantity as will render the maſs thick, and hardly adhering to 


egg in kneading it, or pliant when rolled into a thin la- 


This is the matter for making this ſort of 7%t; but before | 


any quantity of the veſſels be made of this earth, it will be 
Dru ent firſt to finiſh a ſingle one, and try itz by putting on it 
x, PRE of glaſs of lead, and expoſing it for an hour or more 
wr Tour fire; by this trial you will be certain whether 
ods 2 is capable of making veſſels that will reſiſt 
this trig re and the glaſs of lead 3 and by no other means but 
—_ 1 4 poſſible to determine the due proportion of the 
. > Ingredients for this uſe, on account of the va- 
9 ys. Nature in ſome places affords a clay ſo well 
mpered, that it is extremely proper for the making of Te/ts 


I W1 out any pre . ; rc 
paration, or | 
other matter. 80 „or without the admixture of any 


The people who uſe this, place great confidence in it, but it 


is really a very vague and uncertain thing. They pretend; 
that this liquor will ſhew by the colour "Thich it 7 on 
being poured into brandy, whether it be genuine and unadul- 
terated; or if not, in what proportion the adulterating ſpirit 
is mixed with it, 3 4. 

The whole fact is this: If a little common green or white vi- 
triol be diſſolved in ſome fair water, it makes a Te liquor; a 
few drops of which being let fall into a glaſs of old French 
brandy, will turn the whole to a purple, or fine, yiolet- 
colour; and by the ſtrength or paleneſs of this colour, the 
dealers judge the brandy to be genuine or mixed, in different 


proportions, with home ſpirits, 


Old French brandy, having long lain in the caſk, takes a di- 
lute tincture of the wood of the caſk,that is, of oak; and this 
being of the ſame nature with a ſolution or tincture of galls, 
naturally turns bluiſh or blackiſh with vitriol. A new diſtilled 
brandy, tho* wholly foreign, would not give this Te/?; and a 
common, malt ſpirit, with oak chips infuſed in it, will turn as 
dark as the fineſt brandy. While our diſtillers indeed had no- 
thing in uſe for the colouring their ſpirits but burnt ſugar, 
it was poſſible to make ſome gueſs at an adulteration with 
them, becauſe the brandy, in this caſe, would not become 
blackiſh in proportion to its former colour, the ſugar- colour 
not turning to ink with the vitriol like the other: But our 
diſtillers have of late found a way of uſing an extract of oak 
for the colouring of their ſpirits, and, ſince that, this Te/t- 


| liquor is of very little uſe, our common ſpirits, of any kind, 


turning as deep with it as the foreign brandies. 3 
The very beſt way of making this Te/t-liquor, is with a cal: 
cined vitriol of iron, diſſolved in a dilute or aqueous miner 
acid. The liquor, when well made in this manner, & of a 
fine yellow colour, and will give, for a time, the fineſt blue 
to any ſpirituous tincture of oak. : 1105 

The Engliſh were, at one time, very fond of high- coloured 


brandies, and it was then that the uſe of this Te/t-liguor was 


moſt eſteemed; afterwards we, as well as other nations, 
finding that this colour was only owing to the caſk, began to 
diſlike it, and to favour the pale brandics t length we fell 
into the uſe of ſuch as were wholly limpid and colourleſs, and 
the re-diftilling of all the old brandies people were poſſeſſed of 
took place; on this, the Te. lignor was found to be of ns 
uſe at all, and accordingly rejected; but as we are of late 


again come into the eſteem of coloured brandies, and that 


with great juſtice, as the colour, when genuine, is a certain 
mark of the age of the liquor, this Te/?-liquer is again got into 
more credit than it deſerves , 53 
The famous Helvetian ſtyptie depended wholly on this acci- 


dent for its colour; and it was no ſmall mortification to our 
_ chemiſts, when, ſome years ago, it was introduced into uſe 


among us, that they could not make it with our own ſpirits, 


but muſt be at the expence of true French brandy for it; our 
own ſpirits, though equally coloured, would never make that 


violet tincture, becauſe their colour was owing to burnt ſu- 
gar, not a tincture of oak. At length this myſtery. was ex- 
plained, and a little ſcrapings of galls made all thoſe quantities 


of this ſtyptic, which had been ſet by as good for nothing, 


rfectly fine and well coloured. Shaw's Eſlay on Diſtillery. 


» 


OsTRACON. 


TESTA, in antiquity, the ſame with 9/fracon. See the article 
TESTES (. ye.) Thele ate wanting in moſt of the fiſh kind. 


The ſpinoſe fiſhes in general have neither T2/tes nor prac 3 
but all the ee es have them; and not a few of the 
cartilaginous kinds. Thoſe fiſh that have them, have always 
two; as in land animals; but they differ much in figure and 


8 er per N. it is neceſſary to make it into balls, and pow- 2 in. the pred kinds, particularly in the whale and flat 
f | | fiſh. Ariedi Ichthyol. . 5 

Tuna of a Teft made of this, or the former ifiixed clay, | TESTICLE (cl.) Tumours in the TESTICLES: Tumours 

| into glaſs, and inflammations of one or both the Tęſficles are not un- 


Eſpecially ſuch M Jou muſt add to it of the powder of ſtones, 
not ” add too 
indeed 3 1s tempered with that alone, the Te/ts will 


Rs 1 
bes Got they will either fall aſunder of themſelves, or | tions are no 
- a plaſter of the mercurial kind, doubly ſated with mercury, or, 


when taken hold of with 8 
Theſe veſſels are to be made "Y Bs following - 2 Rub 


over the 
with Tens and bottom of a ſmall mortar, and alſo its peſtle, 


Prepared clay 1 the fat of bacon ; fill it two thirds full of 


in the middle” of Un wake a light impreflion with your fingers | 


there, and fon u clay; then place the bottom of the peltle 
fronger the jon # down. with blows of a hammer, the 


thus properly hollowed, take it | 


frequently the conſequence of falls, blows, and contuſians, 


and very often are alſo brought on by venereal diſorders. 
The beſt external applications to diſperſe theſe are vinegar of 


litharge; lime - water, ſpirit of wine camphorated, and ceruſs, - 


tutty, or lapis calaminaris mixed in it. But in the night-time, 
when the applications of fomentations are not ſo convenient, 


in flight caſes, one of ſiniple diachylon, may very properly be 


kept on. Internal medicines, ſuch as nitre, and the thin do- 


coctions of diſcutient remedies; are to be uſed ; and, if occa- 
ſion call for it, bleeding in the arm is very proper. 
This may be the method with tumours of theſe parts, from 


external injuries; but when they are from venereal cauſes, it 


is always neceſſary to give briſk purges, with the addition of 
a proper doſe of calomel to each, and warm and weak drinks 


© thould be taken frequently, and by this means theſe tumours 


are often diſperſed; either remedies are applied too late, 


ot the inflammation is very violent, the tumour generally ends 
either in a ſuppuration or gangrene. In this caſe the matu- 


ing remedies are to be applied, fuch as warm cata 


" end So hes and ů ——— —ůͤ 


proper time, from the application of theſe, it muſt be carefull 
with the knife, and the matter being diſcharged, the 


wound is to be cleanſed by injecting vulnerary decoctions with 
WITTY * a 
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e, £64 afterwirds' healed by the balls, as that of | 


' ſpecies is but ill taſted, but its ſhell is extremely valuable for 
ornamental works. n Hut? e 
g. The Furura of the Braſilians, or Cagado d Agoa of the 


Peru, or the like. e E | 
| The taint that occaſioned the tumour is ſometimes wholly 
* eradicated, and the patient freed from it by a proper manage- 


ment of theſe abſceſſes. It not unfrequently happens indeed in 


them, that the ſcrotum is in part conſumed, ſo as to leave the 
part bare, but this loſs of ſubſtance may generally be reſtored 
b proper treatment, with digeſtive and balſamic remedies. 
"He er*s Surgery, p. 191. „„ : 
TESTICULATED Rost, are thoſe compoſed of two tube- 
* toſe knobs; reſembling a pair: of teſticles. Of this kind are the 
' orchiſes, &c. Be ih 9 A, 85 
TESTICULI Muſculus, in anatomy, the name given by Fal- 
* lopius, and ſome others, to the muſcle now generally known 
e e 
TESTO, in the Italian muſte, is applied to thoſe words of a 
ſong, to which ſome air or tune is to be compoſed. 
It is a matter of great importance in muſic, to underſtand 
well how to appropriate or adapt the muſic to the words of 
a ſong, to expreſs the ſenſe, and make a juſt application of 
the long and ſhort ſyllables to the notes and times with which 
they are to be connected. 9 5 
But this branch of the ſcience, which depends greatly on the 
knowledge of poetry, has lain a long time almoſt unregard- 


= 
4 


ed, and even at preſent very little care is taken with reipect 
to this in the modern muſic. OY n | 
TESTUDO (Cycl.)=-TzsTuUDo, the Tortoiſe, in the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem of zoology, makes a diſtinct genus of animals; 
the characters of which are, that the body is defended by a 
thick cruſt, and is furniſhed with a tail. Linnæi Syſt. Nat. 
p. 50. See Tab. of Quadrupeds, No. 28. 
: IT. Tortoiſe is a well known animal, of which there are ſe- 
veral ſpecies. The ſhell, which covers this creature's body, 
is compoſed of a number of varioully ſhaped pieces, often 
| * _ pentangular ; theſe are affixed to a bony ſubſtance, like the 
full of ſome animals, which ſurrounds the animal, and has 
two apertures ; one before, which gives way to the going out 


ol the head and the fore-legs ; and the other behind, through | 


| which the hinder legs and thighs are protruded. 


7. The Carette Tortoiſe. This is a ſmall kind, and does nc; 
depoſit its eggs in the ſand, as. the others; but lays ther, 


hort. Marggrave kept one of this ſpecies in his houſe one. 


9. The /mall Eaft-Indian Land-Tortoiſe. This is not above 
three inches long, when at its full growth; its ſhell or cruſt 
is compoſed of three orders of ſcales,” and a general rim fur. 
rounding them all, 
and black, and it is a very beautiful. kind; when the ſcales cf 
this ſhell are taken off, the veſtiges of them are plain in 2 
mottled black and white colour, with ſome yellowneſs. The 


vided into four toes. The hinder legs are much longer and 


as the others. The tail is ſlender and tapering, and about 


among gravel and heaps of ſmall pebbles. The fleſh of th. 


Fortugueſe. This is ſmaller than the other kinds, and its 
{hell is of an elliptic figure, The ſhell of this ſpecies is con. 
ſiderably convex on the back; its head is long, and its tai 


and-twenty months without food, 


Its colours are white, purple, yellow, 


lower thell is white, and marked with a great number of beau. 
tiful lines. "The head and beak in this ſpecies, ' are like thoſe 
of the parrot z and the upper part of the head is variegated 
with red and yellow; the neck is ſlender, and the tore-legs 
are covered with ſmall ſcales. The feet are flat, and are d- 


ſlenderer than the fore ones, and are only covered with a tough 
ſkin; the feet however of theſe are ſcaly, and have four tos, 


three inches long. Ray's Syn. Quad, p. 259. 

10. The /effer checquered Tortoiſe, marked with ſtars. The 
ſhell of this is about ſeven fingers breadth long, and five wide; 
it is black, and marked out into rhomboidal figures ; and is 
compoſed of three orders of. prominences, beſide the gener 
ſurrounding rim; from the middle of theſe eminences there 
ariſe five, and from the ſides four tubercles, from which there 
are a number of ſtellar figures radiated. The lower ſhell con- 
lifts of cight pieces, two of which are much larger than tie 
reſt, and this is of a blackiſh and yellowiſh mottled colou:. 
11. The great checquered Tortoiſe. This ſpecies is found in 
the iſland of Madagaſcar, and is the moſt convex of all the 


This bony ſubſtance is, in different parts of very different 
_ thickneſſes; in ſome places an inch and half, in others not 
an eighth part of an inch. It is compoſed of two pieces, the 
one covering the creature's back, the other its belly ; theſe 
are joined at the ſides by very ſtrong ligaments, but not fo 
_ rigidly cloſed but that they eatily give way to the cyeature's 
' motions. ' Ray's 8 Quid: p. 3. 
This is the general order of nature in the ſtructure of the 
" ſhell of this creature; of which we have ſeveral ſpecies in dif- 
* ferent parts of the world, the ſhells of which are of different 
value. 5 1 e ' 1] TETVARTEMORION, among the antients, denotes the foutd | 
1. The common Tortorſe. This is variegated with black and | part of the zodiac. Pitiſc. in voc. 
yellow ſpots and lines on the back. The upper ſhell is ex- | TETHALASSOMENOS, a term uſed by the old medica 
tremely convex, and the under one flat. Its head is ſmall, writers, to expreſs wine mixed with ſea-water. 
and like that of a ſnake, and it can thruft out this, or | TETIMIXIRA, in zoology, the name of an American fb, 
draw it into the ſhell 'at pleaſure. It has no eye-lids, nor | more uſually known by the name of the Pudiano. It is a ſnl 
any external ears; this is a' very long-liv'd creature, and paſ- | fiſh reſembling a pearch, with a purple back, and yellow 66 
- ſes the winter without food under ground. | and belly. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. See the article Pi- 
2. The Jaboti of the Braſilians, called by the Portugueſe} DIANo. 8 | 
Cagado de Terra. This has a black ſhell with ſeveral hexa- | TETRACERA, in botany, the name of a genus of plat; 
gonal figures engraved on it; the head is like that of the other | the characters of which are theſe : The cup is a fix-leaved pe 
' Finds, and is brown, as are allo the legs, but variegated with | rianthium. The leaves are roundiſh, and ſtand expande 
ſpots of a duſky greeniſh hue. The liver of this ſpecies is. | There are no petals ſo far as can be ſeen in the dried ſpec 
eſteemed a very delicate diſh. N | mens, and the growing plant has not been examined ts 
the time that Houſton was deceived by its external reſemblance 
with the petræa, and deſcribed its fruit and the flowers * { 
petrza under the character of one genus, which he 8 
petrea. The ſtamina are numerous ſimple filaments, . 
length of the cup; they are permanent alſo, and the ante 


Tortoiſes. It is a foot long, eight fingers broad, and fix high. 
2 is the ſize of one kept in the Muſeum of the Royal 
ociety. == 4 | e | 
12. The teſſelated Surinam Tortaiſe. 13. The teſſelatedÞir- 
ginian Tortoiſe. And, 14. The ſcaly Jortoiſe. This is df 
the mud or freſh-water Tortoiſe kind. It is uſually about 
foot long, ten inches broad, and three and a half high; and 
the middle of the back riſes into a very remarkable longtu 
dinal ridge. This is ſomewhat allied alſo to the carette Ia. 
toiſe. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 260. 
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3 The freſh-water Tortoiſe, or the mud-Tortoiſe. This | 

lives in muddy places, frequently in the ditches that ſurround 

the walls of towns. The ſhell of this kind is ſcarce at all con- 
vex on the back, and the creature very diſagreeable and ugly; 
it is alſo remarkable for the length of its tail, which is ilen- 


* 


der and tapering like a rat's. The ſhell is black, and is com-] are ſimple. The germina of the piſtil are four in _ ; 
* poſed of ſeveral ſmall pieces nicely joined together: it can at] they are of an oval figure, and gape open one from aun, 
1 pleaſure thruſt out its head, or draw it back into the ſhell; | The ſtyles are ſubulated, and very ſhort; and the fig 


it feeds on ſnails, inſects, c. and will live a long time with- 


* are obtuſe. The fruit is compoſed of four capſules, which # 
out any food; and even when the head is cut will retain 


oval and crooked ; and are compoſed of one valve co 


motion and an appearance of life in the limbs and body for a only one cell, and opening at à ſuture near the top 
long time. | 9 | I ripe. The ſeeds are ſingle and roundiſh. Linnæ. Gen. 
4. The common Turtle, or Sea-tortaife. This much reſembles; eee 03-47” 


the common land Tortoi ſe, but that it is larger, and its ſhell 
| much leſs beautiful and ſofter. - Its feet are made like the fins 
1 | of fiſhes, and well adapted for ſwimming. ' They have on 
| each jaw a continued ſeries of bone, which 


| E 249. 1 5 N nns ; ir os oz 
TETRACHORD (Cycl.)—The- names of the ſou 1 
tracbord, conſidered by itſelf, were hypate, pary pate, p 1 
and nete. Ariſtoxenus calls them hy pate, parypate, ly 100 
and nete. Wallis's Append. at Ptolem. Harm. p. 159 (. 


* 


is received in a 


_ © -» fanus in the oppoſite jaw, and ſerves to chew witnn. When Tetrachords.came to be joined, the parypate 7 
They come out of the ſea to lay their eggs, which they de- times called trite, as being the: third from the 1“ . 
| poſit on the earth in prodigious numbers; one female ſome- i parancte was ſometimes called lychanos, as in the the nick 
5 times laying an hundred, -and theſe are left to be hatched by tioned place of Ariſtoxenus. Wallis, ibid. See 
the heat of the ſun. t wagt-! | LYCHAN OS. | cha 
* 5. The 2 


1 | Furucua of the Brafilians, or Tartaruga of the Por- | The Tetrachord of Mercury, contained four ne, fou 
| -  tugueſe, called alſo the Frank Tortoiſe. This has a ſort of in the proportions of 12, 9, 8, and6; fo.as te 89% cn 
| - fins in the place of feet, the fore-ones fix inches long — | fifth, and octave of the loweſt chord. This 18 the ap 
| - the hinder ones conſde bps wad their ſhell are very | Bocthius, and_after him of Zarlino. Vid. Walls" 
3 | dlegantly varie wit] t es. 's Syn. . Ptolem. Harm. p. 178. a li 
| A. See the article JuRUCUA. b 0 85 TETRACT Di hiſtory, a name given ls 
—_. 6. The -Caucanne Torteiſe. This is a ſea-kind, much reſem-| and other authors, to a kind of ſtar-fiſb, compoſed 
£54 r but the ſhell is thicker, and the four rays, che more common kinds having fire. IR 
ut ill taſted. = | 
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TETRADECARHOMBIS, in natural hiſtory, the name of 


of toflils, of the claſs of the ſelenitæ. 
2 5 derived from the Greek vergaß, four, dude, ten, 
and 'edjuGory A chomboidal figure, and expreſſes a rhomboidal 
body conſiſting of fourteen planes. 1 i 
The characters of this genus are, that the bodies of it are 
exactly of the ſame form with the common ſelenitæ; but that 
in theie each of the end planes is divided into two; and there 
are by this means eight of theſe planes, inſtead of four. Hill's 
Hiſt. of Foll. p. 120. See the article 8ELENIT ES. 5 
Of this genus there are only chree known ſpecies. 1. A thin 
acid one, with tranſverſe hlaments z Which is frequent in 
the clay-pits of Northamptonſhire, and ſome other counties. 
2. A dull thicker kind, with very ſlender tranſverſe filaments ; 
| this is a Very rare ſpecies, and found as far as is yet known 
| only in Leiceſterſhire in the yellow brick clay, and at ſmall 
depths. And, 3. A large ſcaly kind, conſiderably long, and 
of a very rough lurface; this is found in Yorkſhire, and that 


ſometimes loole on the ſides of the hills, but more frequently 


od in the ſtrata of clay. Hill's Hitt, of Foſſ. p. 133, 
5 135. See, Lab. of Fotlils, Claſs 2. | | 
TELRAUYNAMIA, in botany, a claſs of plants, whoſe 
flowers have four of their ſtamina of more efficacy than the 
reſt : Theſe are always known by having the four efficacious 

ſtamina longer than the reſt. | 
Tne word 1s formed of the Greek rirgzc, four, and He, 
wer, Of this claſs of plants are ſcurvy-graſs, muſtard, ra- 
diſh, &c. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clals 1. 
The Tetradynamia of Linnæus include thoſe called by Tour- 
nefort cruciformes, and by Ray ſiliguoſæ, and ſiliculoſc. Ihe 
general characters of the claſs are theſe: . 
The perianthium is of an oblong figure, and is compoſed of 
four leaves, which are oval, oblong, hollow, obtuſe, and con- 
verging toward one another, and are gibbous at the bate ; 
theſe all fall off with the flower, and ſtand in pairs; the op- 
poſite ones being always equal in length, this cup is properly 
the nectarium ot the plant, and it is on this occaſion that it 
is gibbous at the baſe. The flower is of that kind, called 
by Tournefort, cructform 3 it conſiſts of four equal petals, 
which have ungues of the length of the cup, erect, and flat; 
the petals are broad at the top, and obtuſe, and ſcarce touch 
one another at the ſides 3 and the inſertion of the petals and 
of the ſtamina is in the ſame place. 
The ſtamina are fix ſubulated erect filaments, the two oppo- 
ite ones are of the length of the cup, the other four are 
ſomething longer, and are of a leſs length however than the 
petals. The antherz are oblong and pointed, thick at the 
baſe and erect, with apices bending ſideways. The nectari 


ferous gland in the different genera of this claſs is differently | 
ſituated. It uſually however is found near the ſtamina, and | 
moſt frequently of all is affixed to ſome ſhort filaments, and | 


ſtands near their baſe. Two of the ſtamina are often curved, 
that they may not preſs upon this gland ; and it is often ow- 
Ing to this, that two are ſhorter than the reſt. The germen 
of the pitti is placed above the receptacle, and is every day 
im its growth raiſed higher and higher. "The ſtyle is {ome- 
times wanting, but in ſuch plants as have it, it is of the 


_ of the longer ſtamina, The ſtigma is always ob- 
tuſe. i | 5 


nce ſerving within as a ſeptem, when the pod is bilocular ; 
this ſtands out beyond the apex, and is the rudiments of what 
Was before the ſtyle. The feeds are roundiſh, and the pod 
uſually narrow and — TIF EE: bo. | 
This is + very natural claſs of plants, and has been received 
2 oy under whatever name by all the ſyſtematical writers in 
| Fer plants of this claſs are generally ſuppoſed. to be all anti- 
: 105 . Ibis claſs of plants is naturally ſubdivided into 
"op eries : The one containing the filiculoſe plants, and the 
2 O% liliquoſe, The firſt have a ſhort pod, the others a long 
_ — I one. The firſt pods uſually have more of the remains 
1 Er y\ J N than the others. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 309. 
e , ER 8, rer ęgatrnglg, in the Athenian chr onology, a 
| 5 0! tour years; for which ſee. Potter, Archæol. Grac. 
pi i batons the name given by Linnzus to a 


raGiers are theſe : The Cn; | | 
ves, curled at their 2 is compoſed of four oval coloured 


llen. There are no 


and incumbent, The 8 than the cup. The anther are ſhort, 


drangular, and 
placed under the receptacle. 
| _ ſubulatcd, crooked, and of Fig ew 


he ſtigmata are 
yaceous cruſt, formed into . a ki uare fig 

"Earn, into a kind of ſquare e, by four 

Situdinal 2 The ſeed is ſingle, SONS * 

long nuclei, Linnæi Gen. Plant. 9. 249 

* in n a claſs of plants which have her- 


The ſty les are 


Botany, Claſs Ws nn 


by others Tetragonacar pos. The cha- | 


9 and remaining after the flower is | | 
Pillary filaments, ſhort tha The ftamina are twenty ca- 


ermen of the piſtil is roundiſh, qua- 


longitudinal and hoary. The fruit is a co- 


1 


1 


TS & 


The word is formed of the Greek Terexc, four times, and 


Ane, male. Of this claſs of plants are the teaſel, madder, 
plantane, &c. | 


'ETRANGURIA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 


for the citrul, a plant of the gourd kind, whole ſeeds are uſed 
in medicine, Chabreus, 133. | 


TETRAO, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, the name of a 


genus of birds of the order of the gallinæ; the diſtinguiſhing 
characters of which are, that the teet have each four toes, 


and the eyelids are naked and full of fleſhy tubercles; Of 


this genus are the pheaſant, partridge, quail, c. Linnæi 
Syſt. Nat. p. 48. | | 


TETRAO, is alſo uſed for a large bird of the gallinaceous kind, 


whereof there are two ſpecies, the one larger, and the other 
lefler ; they are called alſo by authors, the urogallus major, 
and minor. 

The larger is common in Italy, and on the Alps; ſee the 
article UROGALLUS. The letler is common in ſome parts 
of England, and is called the black game, or the grouſe. Kay's 
Ornithol. p. 123. See the article GROUSE, 


TETRAPHOE, in botany, a name given by the people of 


Guiney to a plant, which they give in decoction as a cure 
for fluxes. 


| uſe the roots boiled in whey in the piles; and in the colic 


'E 


they give the root in powder, about a ſcruple for a doſe; It 
is called in this latter place wellia cadavalli, and by Petiver 
xanthium malabaricum capitulis lanuginoſis. The ſtalks of it 
are woody and hoary, elpecially about the tops, Its leaves 
ſtand by pairs on ſhort foot-ſtalks, and while young they are 


hoary underneath, with a very ſott and velvety down; the o- 


thers are rough like the ſpotted lungwort, but ſeldom are fo 
large. The flowers grow in ſpikes, and conſiſt each of fine 
green leaves filled with ſcarlet filaments : After theſe the fruit 
ripens, and is a fort of woolly bur covered with ſoft and hook- 
ed prickles, very like the common Engliſh burdock, but not 
of a third part of the bigneſs. Phil. Lranſ. NL. 232. 
ETRAPYRAMIDIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ge- 
nus of ſpars. The word is derived from the Greek 7:7;&;, 
four, and rue, a pyramid, | | 

'The bodies of this genus are ſpars influenced in their ſhape 


by an admixture of particles of tin; and are found in form 


TETRASTQCECHON, in botany, a term o 


of broad-bottomed pyramids of four ſides. 
Of this genus there 1s only one known ſpecies, which is uſu- 
ally of a browniſh colour, and is found in Saxony; as alſo 
in Devonſhire, Cornwal, and other counties ot England, 
where there is tin. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 378. 15 
= uſed by the 
the Greek writers, and, generally miſunderſtood by thoſe who 
copy their accounts. Pliny has made an error in the deſcrip- 
tion of the euonymus, which has ' confounded two different 
ſhrubs together ever ſince, by miſtaking the ſenſe of this 
word, uſed by Theophraſtus in his account of it. He ſays, 


that the fruit is divided within into four orders or feries of 


ſeeds; this he expreſſes by the word Tetra/iechon, ' which 
Pliny ſuppoſing to be the ſame with the word Tetragonon, 
has tranſlated unto granum quadrangula figura. 3 

But this is by no means the ſenſe of the word which was 


uſed by the Grecks, to expreſs, that a thing had riraga; 
| | . "Tatu, four rows, orders, or ſeries of ſeeds in it: Nor does it 
The fruit or capſule is always a bivalve pod, which often con- 
tains two cells; this, when ripe, opens by ſplitting from the | 
apex to the baſe, and it has always a little membranous ſub- } 


at all expreſs the ſeed's being ſquare, much lefs its being ſingle ; 
for the original derivation of the word was from the term 
xaT& Ce, uſed in dances, 
ſeries of perſons, called Fox, ftachi; and every ſtœchon 
conſiſted of ſeveral perſons, who all moved together. 

It is plain from this, that Tetraſtœcbon could not ſignify a. 
fruit's having ſingle ſquare ſeeds, but muſt mean that it had 
four ſtœchi or orders of feeds in it; ſuch was the euonymus 


of the Greeks, which had a pod like that of ſeſamum to con- 


from that of our euonymus or fuſanus, that it never would 


plant that we do by that name, had 


TETRATONON, in muſic, the ſuperfluous fifth is ſometimes 
thus called, as containing four tones. Braſſard. 5 


TETRAX, in Zovlogy, the name of a bird of the gallinaceous 


tain them ; and had flowers of an offenſive ſmell, like that of 
corrupted blood, Theſe are all characters fo very different 


have been ſuppoſed by any perſon that 53 meant the ſame 
not Pliny led the world 
on to that opinion by his falſe and ſcarce intelligible tranſla- 


tion of the words of Theophraſtus. 


kind, called by ſome authors anas campeſtris, or the field- | 


"duck ; and by others the canna. 


It is a very common bird in France, where it is called canne 


patriere, and ſecms indeed peculiar to that country; it is 


not called anas from any reſemblance it has to the duck, or 


any other water-fowl, in its make or ſtructure; but from 
its ſitting on the ground, juſt as the duck does on the water. 
It is of the ſize of a pheaſant, and has a beak like that of 
the common hen. It is taken with nets, as. the partridge : 


It tuns very ſwiftly, and, like the buſtard, has no hinder toes; 


and it ſeems properly a bird of that kind. Its belly is white, 
and its back is variegated with grey, red, and black. It feeds 
on vegetables, and on ſmall i .  Bellonius de Avibus. 
TETRASARIUS, a word uſed by ſome of the medical writers, 
TETREUMA, 


x four ſtamina or male parts in to expreſs half an ounce. 


This plant grows alſo in Malabar, where they 


Fheſe were compoſed of ſeveral 
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Guinea to a ſpecies of ſhrub, very common among them, and 


uſed to cure whitlows. They dry the leaves, and reduce them 
to powder; and, moiſtening them with any gies them 


to the place. Petiver has called this arbor guineenſis lauruſti- 


ni facie, from its great likeneſs to the common ſhrub, which 


we call the lauruſtine. The leaves are opake and ſtiff, and 
are an inch and a quarter broad, and two inches and a half 
long. Theſe ſtand alternately on all ſides the ſtalk, and are 
fixed on ſhort pedicles. The flowers grow out of the boſoms 


of the leaves, and ſtand ir cluſters in the manner of thoſe of | 


the common lauruſtine. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 232. 


TETT AR, in the manege, is an ulcer almoſt as broad as one's 


hand, that appears commonly upon a horſe's croupe, ſome- 
times on his head, and ſometimes on his neck. It proceeds 
from bilious blood, that conſumes and eats through the hide 
or ſkin, and cauſes ſuch a violent itching, that it is a hard 
matter to keep the horſe from ſcratching, and ſo enlarging and 
ſpreading the ulcer, 75 5 


TETTIGES, Ne, graſhoppers, in antiquity, a title the A- 


thenians aſſumed to themſelves. Pott. Archæol. Græc. |. 1. 
c. I. T. 1. p. 2. See the article GEGENEs. 


TETTIGOME TRA, in natural 2 a name by which the 


antients called the ny mph of the Cicada, or Tettyx ; and they 
named this nymph from which they ſrequently ſaw that fl 
hatched Tettigometra, which fi eule the mother of the ci- 
„ "a 8 

It has been a great error in our dictionary writers, to call the 


cicada a graſhopper. It is a large four-winged fly, common 
in Italy, and other hot countries, and its noiſe is very trouble- 


ſome there. This noiſe is made by means of certain organs 
ced in the belly. See HARVEST-Ey and Cicapa. 


his creature lays its eggs with a wonderful art in the dead | 


branches of trees, and from theſe eggs are produced ſmall 


animals like fleas, with ſix legs and a long trunk; theſe ſoon. þ 
fall off from the tree. and, burying themſelves in the earth, 


feed and enlarge themſelves into a ſort of hexapode worms; 
after this they paſs into a ſtate like that of the nymphs of our 


flies, or the chryſalis of butterflies ; but they move and eat in | 


this ſtate. | : 3 
They live in the form of the nymph more than a whole year, 


after which they crawl out of the earth, and climbing up the 
bodies of trees, there faſten themſelves by their claws, till they 


are transformed into flies. In the time when they are in this 


- nymph ſtate they are found in great abundance buried about 


the roots of trees, often at two or three foot deep. Cee 
The antient Greeks: uſed to dig them up from theſe places, 


and eat them; they were accounted a very good diſh among | 
them; and, according to Ariſtotle, were moſ valued, and | 
eſteemed the greateſt delicacy, juſt before the time of their | 
Kin breaking to let out the fly. The antients alſo eat the |. 

cicada in its winged ſtate, preferring the female when full of | 


T H A 


4 


TETREUM A, in botany, a_name given by the people of | TEUCRION „According to Pliny, a name given by ſome of 


the antient botaniſts to the Chamedrys, or germander. 

| This author ſuppoſes that plant and the ſerrata or ſerratuls 
to be the ſame in the accounts. of ſome of the more eatly 

authors; but it does not appear, upon a ſtrict enquiry, that 

they ever called any other plant than the common ſawwort 

by the name ſerrata, though they called this plant by a 

great many other names beſide that, as betonica, ceſtrun, 


S e DR ee 
TEUCRIUM, Tree. germander, in botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plants; the characters of which are theſe. The 
flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the labiated kind; the 
ſtamina ſupplying the place of the upper lip; the lower lip is 
divided into five ſegments, the middle one being largeſt and 
hollowed like a ſpoon; the others ſtanding over-againſt one 
another in the neck of the flower. The cup is bell-taſhioneg 
and from it ariſes a piſtil which is fixed in the manner of , 
nail to the hinder. part of the flower, and is ſurrounded by 
four embryos, which afterwards become four roundiſh ſeeds, 
and ripen in the bell- ſnaped cup of the flower. 
The ſpecies of Teucrium, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The ſhrubby Teucrium, with ſinuated leaves, the 
Bcetic Teucrium of authors. 2. The broader-leaved Spaniſh 
Teucrium. 3. The American fox tail Teucrium. 4. The 
procumbent perennial Teucrium, with ſpear-pointed leaves, 
5. The jagged-leaved annual procumbent Teucrium of Porty- 
» Touwrn, Inſt. p. 208. | | 
TEUGA, in botany, the name given in the Hortus Malabs- 
ricus, to a genus of plants called by Linnzus and others, 
coccus. Hort. Mal. L. 1. 4. See the article Coc cus. 
TEUTHOPHACE, a word uſed by the antients, to expreſs 2 
ſort of food made of beet- roots and lentils, often preictibed 
as a good diet for the ſick. - 
TEXI, TexTuRE, in chemiſtry, is uſed for any thing hav- 
ing a texture in a proper ſenſe, or for an aggregate formed 
by admotion, compoſition, co-ordination, conttruction, whe- 
ther fortuitous, or deſigned for ſome end, ſo that without 
ſuch a texture the end could not be obtained ; of which 
therefore, this texture muſt be conſidered as the true in- 
ſtrument. | | | 
In this ſenſe living bodies have a texture, and may be ſtrid) 
named Texts; and the more fo, if they be ſentient and have 
local motion; all which bodies, whether ſmall or great, are 
formed of innumerable mixt and compound individual cot- 
| puſcles. Vid. Obſervat. Halens. Tom. 4. Obſ. 14. F: 8. 
TEX differs from Aggregate. See the article AGGREGATE. 
'TFUOI, in the Chineſe manufactory of porcelaine, a word uſed 
to expreſs a particular ſort of varniſh for that ware with violet 
colour and gold. The uſual method of doing this at fit, 
was by mixing gold with the common varniſh, breaking the 
leaves very ſmall, arid then adding the common blue and the 
powder ot calcined agate of a coarſe kind, found in gre 


_ eggs, and the male at all other times. At preſent, though this plenty on the ſhores of their rivers. But they have lince 
= creature is very common in moſt of the hot countries, and | found, that the brown varniſh called T/zkin ſucceeds great 
= very troubleſome by its continual noiſe; there is no account | better, for when the blue is mixed with this, its brown colour 
we of their being eaten any where. ' I is loſt, and the gold lies on much better than it would a 
w  TETTIGONIA, in natural hiſtory, a word uſed by the an- | other way. | 18 8 
Wu | tients to expreſs the ſmaller ſpecies of cicada, with which | They had once a method of a varied varniſh, which was ef 
8 they were acquainted. They called the larger acheta. beautiful, but is much neglected now; this was the giving 
1 It is generally ſuppoſed that the Tettigonia was the ſame with | veſſel the brown varniſh on the outſide with a ol ar 
40 our P alleſt kin „ Called by the French cigalon; but Mr. | of gold, and the common white varniſh within. y allo 
1 Reaumur obſerves, that as the antients knew two kinds of þ varied the degree of colour on the outſide, by laying on mot 
the cicada, we know three; and that our middle one ſeems | or leſs of the varniſh ; and gave this way a variety, even u 
to haye been their Tettigonia or ſmall cicade, and that they | the fame colour. Obſerv. fur les Coutumes de VAke, f 
were not acquainted with our ſmalleſt kind, or cigalon, which | 309. 2 Ds | 
is not larger than a hornet. See the articles HARVEST-Fy, THACAS, drag, in antiquity, a general name given to the 


and CiGaLon. 5 d | place or ſeat where the augurs made their obſervations. Putt 6 
TEUCHITES, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for the | | Archzol. Græc. T. 1. p. 322. See the article AUGU®. 
ſesnanth or Tchenanth, camel's hay, as . THAIS, a name given by Ægineta, to a coſmetic cerate, 1 

It was origin If uſed only as an epithet added to the name | tended to give aut to the face. Galen uſes dt 

© Schenanth, to lignify the place from whence a peculiar kind] fame word to expreſs a ſort of bandage. 


ol it was brought; but after-writers appropriated it as a name | THALAMEGUS, among the antients, a ſhip of pleaſw® 4 
of the plant Sl A : f I yacht uſed by princes. * was always prorided with a fre 
Dioſcorides diſtinguiſhes the Arabian Schænanth from the Naba- cabin, or bed: chamber. Pitiſc. in voc. 3 
tæan; but this ſeems an unaccountable error, ſince Dioſcori- | Philopater king of Egypt had a very remarkable ſhip of 75 
des one would think could not but know, that Nabatza was | kind, for failing in parade with his wife and children o . 
only a region in Arabia. © He afterwards makes the Babylonian | Nile. It is faid to have been half a ſtadium, or 312 feet wo 
' the ame with theArabian, and ſays that it was called Teuchites. | its breadth more than 3o cubits, and its height, with th 
"Pliny, on'the other hand, gives the name Teuchites to the Na- vilion erected on it, about 40 cubits. Its ffructure Wi, | 
. datzzan Schenanth. eee | | 
Authors do not ſeem well to have explained the word. It is | bove, y towards the fore-part z and accom; | | 
- Evidently an epithet given to the Scenanth, from the name of | both with a double prow, and a double ftern. On 1g 
mie place where. it was brought, and probably it ought to be] were two long galleries of ivory, for walking in. ot” 
_ Written Tezachitis. There is a city Tewochis in Ægypt near | Univ. in voc. og aw 64 a tf 
. the, borders of Arabia, and the geographers all mention a lake | THALAMI, among the antients, thofe rowers who fit 
in the neighbourhood of this city ; in this lake it is probable | low of the ſhip. Pitiſe. in voc. See THALAM h 
 _ the Keane might grow; and being gathered there, and | TH M, among the zutients, a port-bole, d 
ſold in ing adjoirung city of Teuochis, the purchaſers might | which the oars of the rowers in the bottom of the ſip 
* Uiffiiguith it with an epithet formed of the name of the place = TT TS "ak # 
Where by bought it. See the article ScHzNnAnTH. AMITA, in the naval architecture of the aten 


| | * 
TEUCHTLACOT-Zaubzui, in a nanie by which | term uſed to expreſs thoſe rowers in the Pohyerete ffn d- 
the natives of ſome rar yg rr rene Bl 48 "thoſe which'conined ſeveral ſeries of rowers; who Thc 
.' jaby.;; Roy's Syn. An. p. 291. Se the article Krk: Thalama of the veſel, and made. th loweſt 109: f 

* 3 moved their oars and hands under the feats of the 1 
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TH A 


(at next aboye them. The word occurs chiefly in the deſcrip- 


| tion of the Triremes, or three-rowed galleys, in which the ſe- 


cond row of the men were called Zygitæ, and the uppermoſt 
Thranite. Meibom. de [I rirem. 
THALAMUS, in botany, a term uſed to expreſs that part of 
the flower in the capitated or floſculous flowered plants, where 


the embryo fruits of every ſeparate floſcule are lodged, and 


where afterwards the ſeeds are contained. This is the bottom. 


cup, in the central part of which it adheres to the ſtalk. 
75 Ink. p- 435. See Tab. 1. of Botany, Claſs 1. 
THALASSOMELI, the name of a medicine uſed as a purge 
among the antients. It was, compoſed of equal parts of ho- 
ney, fea-water, and rain-water, expoſed to the ſun in the 
dog-days, in a veſlel pitched on the inſide, It purged in the 
ſame manner that ſea-water alone would do, but only in a 
milder way. | 
THALIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called by 
Plumier cortuſa. The characters of which are theſe ; The 
cup is a ſpatha of an oval figure, terminating in a point, and 
compoſed. of only one valve. The flower is compoſed of five 


petals, which are of an oblong ovated figure, and are hollowed | 


and undulated at the margin; two of theſe; which are neareſt 
the cup, are ſmall and convoluted ; the others are nearly e- 
qual in ſize, and are ſtrait and hollowed. The germen of 
the piſtil is of an ovated figure, and the fruit is a berry of 
an oval figure, having only one cell, and within that a ſingle 
bony ſeed which has two cells, in each of which is a thin 
kernel, Plumier 8. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 522. 


THALICTRUM, Meradow-rue, in botany, the name of a 


s of plants: The characters of which are theſe: The 
flower is of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral pe- 
tals arranged in a circular form. I he pittil ariſes from the 
Enter of the flower, and is ſurrounded by a vaſt congeries of 
ſtamina, This finally becomes a fruit compoſed ot ſeveral 
capſules gathered into a fort of head z theſe are ſometimes 
alated, and ſometimes plain, and each of them contains one 
oblong ſeed. | 
The ſpecies of Thalictrum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The larger Thalictrum, with angular or ſtriated 
ſeed-veſſels. 2. The larger Thalictrum, with ſmooth ſeed- 
vellels. 3. The great yellow-flowered Thalictrum, with yel- 
low ſtamina, and bluiſh-green leaves. 4. The columbine- 
leaved alpine Dalictrum, with purple ſtamina. $5. The 
great columbine-leaved alpine Thalidtrum, with white ſtamina 
and green ſtalks. 6. The lefler alpine columbine-leaved 
Thaldtrum, with white ſtamina and green ftalks. 7. The 


purple-ſtalked columbine-leaved Canada-Thalictrum, with | 


white ſtamina, 8. The ſmaller American Thalictrum. 
The great yellow-flowered ſweet-ſcented Thalifrum: 10: 
The large-flowered aſphodel-rooted ſmall Thali@rum; 11. 
The carly-flowering mountain-Thalictrum. 12. The leſſer 
Thalitrum. 13. The narrow-leaved meadow-Thalifrum: 
14. The little French Thalictrum, with thick ſhining leaves. 
15. The narroweſt-leaved meadow-Thalictrum. 16.' The 
{mall ſtinking Tbalictrum. 17. The little broad-leaved moun- 
3832 1 The little mountain- Thalictrum, with 
ſhining leaves. Tourn. Inſt. p. 270. 
THALLOPHORI, SaxnPoger, in e old men and 
women, who, in the proceſſion of the feſtival Panathenea, 
carried olive boughs in their hands. Potter, Archæol. Græc. 
TH „I. p. 421. 5 ; 
h ALYSIA, Oaavorz, in antiquity, a ſacrifice offered by the 
hit men after harveſt. For the origin and ceremonies of 
Ta , ſee Potter, Archæol. Græc. T. I. 5 400... 
: Pager a word uſed by the Arabian phyſicians, to expreſs 
cher z Hence a pectoral decoction made with dates and 
af tents, was called diathamyron; and the word was 
erwards corruptly written dicameron. 15 
5 US Color, a term uſed in the Latin tranſlations of the 
: an Writers to expreſs what we call a blue purple, and 
Men 6 Pavonaceus color, peacock colour; which is alſo the 
| igmfication of the Arabian term. SE, 
= 7 writers all tell us, that their Indicum when di- 
"EY, — the moſt beautiful colour imaginable of that 
ar, * 4 is one of many reaſons for ſuppoſing the Indi- 
| this bl ents, and our Indigo to be the ſame ſubſtance, 
dilute, purple is the very colour of that drug when 


of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſe- 
ed in a circular order on a cup, which af- 

a fruit compoled of two long firiated ſeeds, 
* S. Ha. edge, and from both ſides emar- 
ſpecies of Thepfia, enurner 4 7 1 


Ir. Te arnefort, are 


* 
* * 


„ The narrower leaved Ita- 
aſcleyium, and Eſculapius's all-heal. 
Tapia, or gjant-turbith, 7. The 
with chalictrum· leaves and white 


—_ — 


1 


flowers. 8. The hairy thalictrum - leaved Portugal Tap ſia. 
Tourn, Inſt. p. 311. | | 
The root of the Thapſia is uſed in medicine: There are two 


kinds of it, the white, and the black. 


The white Thapſia, called alſo by ſome grey turbith, is the 
root of a plant ſomewhat reſembling fond This is full 
of a milk- like juice, ſo very ſharp that it will bring off the 
ſkin, if ſuffered to touch the face, This root is ſeldom uſed 
under its own name, but is ſometimes fold for the turbith 
root. They may be diſtinguiſhed however; by the turbith's 
being of a reddiſh grey without; and of a whitiſh grey within, 
and heavy and hard to break; on the contrary, white Thap/ia 
is light, wrinkled, and of a ſilvery grey on the outſide, and ſo 
hot _ acrid to the taſte, that it new it will bliſter the 
mouth; | | 

The black Thapſia is of too duſky a colour to be uſed as an 
adulteration of turbith; and too hot and acrid to be preſcribed 


| Internally. Lemery's Dict. des Drog; 


Some of our druggiſts receive the roots of this plant inſtead 
of turbith, and tell it as ſuch. It is happy for us, that it 
is not much ih uſe. It purges very violently both upwards and 
downwards, and ought to be baniſhed from among the num- 
ber of medicinal ſimples. | 


Belide the poiſonous root known by the name Thapſia, the an- 


tients have deſcribed three other vegetable ſubſtances under it. 
The Lycium- wood uſed at this time, as alſo of old in Crete, as a 
yellow dye: The Scythica radix, or liquorice; and the Iuteola, 
or dyers weed: The Greek Thapſos ſignifies a pale dead yel- 
low colour, and is applicable either to the ſubſtance or th 

Juice or tincture of all theſe. : 

Paulus Ægineta and Alexander Trallian, in their catalogues 


of the things uſed to dye the hair yellow, mention the plant 
which they call robia, or herba robia, which they ſay dyed 


every thing of a gold colour, 

Democritus calls the ſame plant wcomenia, and places it alſo 
among the herbs, uſed in tinging the hair. And ſome of the 
more modern Greeks have called it cymene. It is ſtill frequent 
in many parts of Greece, and is uſed there as well as here, 
to dye things yellow. Some have called it carniola; and 
Macer makes it the fame with the iſatis or woad ; but very 
erroneouſly, Some have called it 7ub:a 3 but theſe have care- 
fully diſtinguiſhed it from the rubiæ radix, or madder, which 
dyes red. Ihe old ſcholiaſt on A gineta has alſo called this 
plant by the ſame name with woad; and plainly ſhews he 
thought the two names ſynonymous, by rendering the /atrs 
of his author by the word cymene, which is A the ſame 
plant with the carniola, that is the {uteola of the Romans. 
See the article CYMENE; | 57 


THAPSOS, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 


ven 
to a kind of wood of a pale yellow colour, uſed of old in dying 
linnen and woollen cloths, | 
It has by ſome been ſuppoſed; that Thapſos and Thapſia were 
the ſame-plant z but there is no one circumſtance in any of 
the accounts of authors, to favour ſuch a conjecture. The 
Thapfia was always deſcribed as a plant whoſe root was poi- 
ſonous ; but the Thapſos, as a tree, whoſe wood was not 
eſteemed dangerous, and was uſed by the dyers ; not the root, 
but the wood of the trunk and large branches. The natural 
colour of the wood being of a livid and dull yellow, it be- 
came an emblem of death; and the word Thafpſes is uſed 
by ſome of the Greck writers, as a name for the colour of dead 
corples. 
1 people of Crete at this time uſe the lycium- wood in 
yellow colour, and it is probable that the Thapſos was 
this very tree. Dioſcorides tells us, that the wood of this tree 
was alſo uſed at his time to tinge the haj y, Which was 
a favourite colour with the Greeks. The lycium is of a co- 
lour ſomewhat deeper than our box-wocd, and parts with its 
ery proper for ſuch a purpoſe, 
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| barbatum, ſeems owing to the leaves being ſo covered with a 
woolly down that they look bearded. And when this word is 
- written barbaſſum, it may probably be given as the name of 
ſome of thoſe ſpecies of mullein, which are not hairy, as our 
black or ſage-leaved mullein, and be a corruption of the 
word verbaſcum. This black mullein has no leſs title than 
the white or bearded kind, to the name Thapſum. Its flowers 
+ being of a yet finer yellow than thoſe of that kind, and being 


2s fit for the uſe of ſtaining. "The glovers of Hertfordſhire 


uſing this ſpecies for their leather gloves, | bb 
THA GELIA, @agymua, in antiquity, an Athenian feſtival, 
in honour of the ſun, and his attendants the hours; ox, as o- 


' thers think, of the Delian Apollo and Diana. For an account | 


of the ceremonies of this folemnity, ſee Potter, Archæol. 
Grzc. 1. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 400. ſeq. | 

THARGELION, @apynar, in chronology, the eleventh month 
of the Athenian year. It contained thirty days, and anſwered 


to the latter part of our April, and the beginning of May. | | 


See the article MonTH. 


It took its name from the feſtival Thargelia, kept in it. See 


te article THARGELIA, ſupra. | 


THASIUM Marmor, in the writings of the antients, a name 


given to a ſpecies of marble, uſed in building. It had its 
name from the iſland Thaſus, one of the Cyclades, where 
it was dug; it was of a duſky greyiſh white, and ſcemed to 
de compoſed of the ſame matter with the common white 
marbles with greyiſh veins; only that the matter of the veins 
here did not run into thoſe determinate parcels, but were 
bdlended among the whole maſs. N | 
THAUGHTS, or TrovcHrs, in a boat, are the benches on 
which the rowers. fit to row. 


 THEATRIC Bandages, a term uſed by Hippocrates, to expreſs 


the parade of ſurgery in applying bandages for ſhew, when 
there was no real uſe in them. All ſuch bandages he called 
-* Theatric, proper only to be looked at. | 


THEBANUS Ophztes, in natural hiſtory, a name given by | 
ſome of the antients, to that ſpecies of the Ophites, or ſer- 


: 233 marble, more commonly called Ophites niger, the 
black ſerpentine. See the article OpHIT ES. 


IHE DO, in ichthyology, a name given by Figulus and others, 


to the trout. See the article TRUT TA. 
THEIOCRUS, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 


given by ſome to the Melanteria, a mineral ſubſtance of a| 
- | vitriolic nature, and of a yellow colour, but turning black on | 


touching common water. | | + 413 
This name Theiocrus fignifies only ſulphur-coloured, and was 
at firſt uſed with the name of vitriol, as expreſſive of the 

difference of this kind from others; but in time it became 
common to uſe it alone. TRICE | £41] 
THELE, a word uſed by ſome to-expreſs the nipple, and by 
| others for the whole breaſt. 15 


THELIGONIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


called by the common authors of botany, cynocrambe. The 
Characters are theſe : The male and female flowers are pro- 
duced in the ſame plant. In the male flower the cup is com- 
poſed of one leaf, of a turbinated form, lightly divided into 


to ſegments with the jaggs turning downward. There are 


ino petals. The ſtamina are numerous, being uſually twelve 
at leaſt; they ſtand erect, and are of the length of the cup; 
and the antheræ are ſingle. The female flower has an ex- 
tremely ſmall one · leaved cup, which is bifid, and its ſegments 


gape open. There are no petals. The piſtil has a globoſe | 
germen the ſtyle js ſhort, and the ſtigma obtuſe. The fruit 


s a globoſe capſule, of a coriaceous texture, having only one 


cell, and containing only one globoſe ſeed. Linnæi Gen. 
=. Plant. 406. 0 Tourn. nit; P- 485. | ; 8 q | 


'[THEMIS, in aftronomy, a name given by. ſome to the third 
ſatellite of Jupiter. Loroih. Abr. Philoſ. Tranſ. Vol. 1. p. 
1 8. ; . 7 i * ? 3 eee P 5 * 


THENAR, (Cycl.) a very thick and fleſhy muſcle, in ſome mea- 
ſure pyriform, lying on the firſt phalanx of the thumb to- 
ward the palm of the hand, the large eminence in which is 
. chiefly formed by it. It is fixed to the bone which ſupports 
the thumb, and to the neighbouring part of the great internal 
annular or tranſverſe ligament of the carpus. It is in ſome 


-- meaſure bicipital z two diſtinct portions anſwering to the two | 


inſertions. As it runs along the firſt phalanx, theſe two por- 
tions unite, and diminiſhing in thickneſs, are both inſerted 
+ by one tendon. in the lateral internal part of the head of the 
phalanx, in the lateral part of the baſis of the ſecond, 


and in; the lateral ligament of that joint. The void ſpace be- 


= 


tween the two portions of this muſcle gives paſſage to the 


-. tendon of the flexor pallicis longus. That portion which lies 


- neareſt the hollow of the hand is largeſt ; - and its tendinous 


_ --* extremity is inſerted in the firſt ſeſamoide. bone, ſituated; at 


the baſis of the ſecond phalanx. M inſinuis Anat. p. 196. 
Tnswan Pedis, a muſcle made up of ſeveral portions, and 
27 ins on the inner edge of the ſole of the foot. It is fixed by 


the. os calcis, ſcaphoides, and cruciforme majus, and a little in 


1 
= 


bone-of the metatarſus, and are fixeg\ in the internal ſeſa- 
4 | 


q 


| 


the annular ligament under the inner ankle, which belongs to 
| the tendon of the flexor. longus. From all theſe inſertions the 
. faſciculi-approach each other, as they advance under the firſt 


or four fleſhy faſciculi to the lower and inner. ,of || 


TH FE 


moide bone, and inſide of the firſt phalanx near itz baſ 
and there is another faſciculus fixed by one end of th 85 
ſcaphoides, and cuneiforme majus; and by the ot her wy h 
external ſeſamoide bone, and outſide of the firſt Fah " 
the great toe. Y/inſlow's Anat. p. 222. | TY 
THENSA, among the Romans, a veil or canopy, uſed in th 
chariots at games; and likewiſe to cover a ſeat of ita : 
Pitiſc. in voc. % 
Thenſæ could not be granted to any but by the expreſs a 
lowance of the ſenate. Hiſt. Acad. Inſcript. Vol. 1. p wag 
'FAEOBROMA, in botany, the name of a genus of ak k 
including the cacao and the guazuma of Flumier. The 1 
racters are theſe : The cup 1s a three- leaved perian an 
flex and open, and is compoſed of oval, concave, and de 
duous leaves. The corolla is compoſed of five petals 8 
open, concavely galeated, and terminated by a bifid brif 
The nectarium is campanulated, and coniiſts of five 3 
tals; it is ſmaller than the flower, and conſiſts of five 5 
nected parts. The ſtamina are five-pointed filaments of lh 
length of the nectarium; each has its top divided into 5 
ſegments, and carrying five apices or antheræ. I he germen 
ot the piſtil is oval, the ſtyle is pointed, and is of the len; 
of the nectarium, and the ſtigma is ſimple. The fruit k 4 
woody ſubſtance, ribbed in five places on the ſurface, and d. 
vided into five lodgments of ſeeds within. The feeds ar 
numerous, fleſhy, and of an oval figure. There is ſome dl. 
ference in the fruit of the ſeveral ſpecies of theſe trees; the 
cacao having a long fruit, tapering at each.end, and the gu. | 
Zuma a globular one, full of tubercles, and perforated in the 
manner of a fieve, but divided into five lodgments within, 
Linnei Gen. Plant. p. 367. Plumier, Gen. 18. Tum, 
Inſt. p. 444. i | 
THEOLOLITE (Cycd.)—This inftrument is now commorly 
made uſe of by ſurveyors. One of the beſt of the kind ſens 
to be Mr. Siſton's lateſt improved Theodclite; a deſcription 
of which may be found in Mr. Gardner's Practical Surwyin | 
improved; from whence it has been inſerted in a late treatie 
of practical geometry, publiſhed at Edinburgh 1745, in d. 
under the care, as it is commonly thought, of the late cee. 
brated Mr. M<Laurin. | Tb 
In this inſtrument the three ſtaves, by braſs ferrils at top, ſcrew 
into bell metal joints, moveable between braſs pillars, fixdin 
a ſtrong, braſs plate; in which, round the center is fixed 3 
ſocket with a ball moveable in it, and. upon which the fou 
{crews preſs that ſet the limb horizontal. Next above is fuch 
another plate, through which the ſaid ſcrews paſs, and d 
which round the center is fixed a fruſtum of a cone of bel. 
metal, whoſe axis, being connected with the center of the 
ball, is always perpendicular to the limb, by means of a cm- 
cal braſs ferril fitted to it, whereon is fixed the compaſs-bn, | 
and on it the limb, which is a ſtrong bell-metal ring, wen 
are moveable three braſs indexes, in whoſe plate are fix | 
four braſs pillars, that joining at top, hold the center-pin of 
the bell-metal double ſextant, whoſe double index is fuel i 
the center of the ſame plate. Within the double ſextatt 
fixed the ſpirit level, and over it the teleſcope. | 
'The compaſs-box is graved with two diamonds for northand 
ſouth, and with 20 degrees on both ſides of each, tlat lr 
.. needle may be ſet to the variation, and its error alſo know. 
The limb has two flower-de-luces againſt the diamond in de 
box, and is curiouſly divided into whole degrees, and nun. 
bered to the leſt hand at every 10? to twice 180% having 
indexes (with Nonius's diviſions on each for the decimals 
a degree) that are moved by a pinion fixed below obe 0 
them without moving the limb, and in another is a {«# 
and ſpring under, to fix it to any part of the limb: It has 
ſo diviſions numbered for taking the quarter girt in round tur 
ber; to which a ſhorter index is uſed, having Nonius's 0 
ſions for the decimals of an inch ; but an abatement 
made for the bark, if not taken off. 
The double ſextant is divided on one ſide from under is c 
ter (when the ſpirit-tube and teleſcope are level) to above te 
degrees each way, and numbered at 10, 20, Cc. Ii ge 
double index (through which it is moveable) ſhews ® 
ſame ſide the degree and decimal of any altitude or d 
to that extent, by Nonius's. diviſions; on the ,other 2 | 
diviſions numbered for taking the upright height of uf 
Sc. in feet, when diſtant ten feet, which at 20”. | 
doubled, and at 30 trebled; and alſo the quantities 15 
ducing hypothenuſal lines to horizontal: It is moet f, 
pinion fixed in the double index. See the article SURVEY 
The teleſcope is a little ſhorter than the diameter.of "ch, 
that a fall may not hurt it; yet it will magnify 8 m ug; 
ſhew adiltin& object as perfect, as moſt of treble n n 


E «„ „„ 


thium re- 


in its focus are very fine. croſs. wires, whoſe interſe&00. 1, 
the plane of the double ſextant, and this was 2 who - right 
and turned in a lathe to a true plane, and is fixed 4 
angles to the limb; ſo that whenever the limb is ſet oi 
tal (which. is readily done by making the ſpirit-tube ler 
two ſcrews, and the like over the other two) the and bel 
tant and teleſcope are moveable in a vertic be be 
every angle taken on the limb (though the — in 0 
ver ſo much elevated or d ed) will be an 4b in ph 
plane of the horizon, and this is abſolutely neceſlaly "4 
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ting an horizontal plane. Treat. Pract. Geom. p. 75. ſeq. 


THEOGAMIA, e. aH, in antiquity, a Sicilian feſtival in 


ſerpine, which ſeems to have been inſtituted in 
. or — with Pluto. Potter, Archæol. Græc. 


1. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 402. 


THEOMANTIA, eus, in antiquity, divination by the ſup- 


inſpiration of ſome deity. For a particular account of 
. Archæol. Græc. I. 2. c. 12. T. 1. p. 298. ſeq. 


THEOPHANIA, Sep,, in antiquity, a feſtival obſerved 


- by phians upon the day whereon Apollo firſt manifeſted 
le 3 Rue, Archzol. Grac. l. 2. c. 20. T. 1. 
FPARASTA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the 


name of a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: 


| The cup is a ſmall perianthium, lightly divided into five obtuſe |. 


d remaining when the flower is fallen. The flower 
te of \ fngle 1 in form of a bell, ſlightly divided into 
five obtuſe ſegments. The ſtamina are five tapering filaments, 
ſhorter than the lower. The antherz are ſimple. 1 he ger- 
men of the piſtillum is of an oval hgure. The ſtyle is taper- 
ing, and ſhorter than the flower. The ſtigma is acute, Ihe 
fruit is a very large globoſe capſule, containing only one cell. 
The ſeeds are numerous and roundiſh, and are affixed to every 
part of their receptacle, which 1s looſe. Linnæi Gen. Plant. 
p. 66. | : A 5 

THEO PHRASTICS, a name given to the followers of Para- 
celſus, from his name Theophraſtus. : | 

THEOPNEUST A, Otomrevo a, an epithet given to enthu- 
ſiaſtical diviners. Pott. T. I. p. 32 

THEO PROPIA, ®ronporia, a deſignation given to oracles. 
See the article ORACLE, Cycl. | 8 878 

THEORI, ®zogo, in antiquity, an appellation given to thoſe 
Athenians who performed the ſolemnity called Heoria. See 
the next article. . . 

THEORIA, ®wer, in antiquity, a ſolemn annual voyage to 
Apollo's temple in the iſland Delos, performed by the Athe- 
nians always in the ſame ſhip in which Theſeus went. For 
the particularities of this naval proceſſion, ſee Potter, Ar- 
chzol. Græc. 1. 2. c. 9. T. 1 p. 284. ſeq. | 


THEORY (Cyd.)—T' rt oRY of Chemiſtry. Under the Theory 


of this art are to be laid down all the general truths which the 
particular experiments of chemiſts have hitherto demonſtrated. 
"Theſe are, on this occaſion, to be'taken for granted, and the 
whole body of ſuch truths makes the univerſal Theory of che- 
miſtry, for chemiſtry is no ſcience formed à priori; tis no 
production of the human mind, or raiſed by reaſoning, but 
collected a poſteriori from experiments; it took its riſe from 
various operations caſually made, and obſerving thoſe that had 
one and the ſame uniform tendency, without any expectation 
of what followed ; and was only reduced into an art, by col- 
lecting and comparing the effects of ſuch uncertain experi- 
ments, and noting the tendency thereof: So far then as a 
number of experiments agree to eſtabliſh any unqueſtionable 
truth; ſo far they may be conſidered as conſtituting the 
Theory of chemiſtry. Such a Theory is neceſſary to be pre- 
miſed to every art; and ſomething equivalent to this is pra- 


Qliſed by every artiſan, in teaching his diſciple how to proceed | 


orderly in the exerciſe of his art; and accordingly it would be 
impoſſible to teach the practice of chemiſtry to advantage, 
without having firſt given ſome ſuch Theory, Thus it would 


be to little purpoſe, to give a novice a parcel of roſemary, for | 


inſtance, and bid him, without any addition, diſtil a water 
rom it, which ſhould contain the natural taſte and odour of 
the plant ; unleſs he knew before-hand this general truth, that 
Plants, expoſed to a gentle heat, like that of the ſummer's ſun, 


form of water, and are the thing re uired. Shaw's. new 
Meth. of Chem. TOO NE 1 0-4 


In the forming ſuch 4 Theory of chemiſtry, a direct uſe may 
indeed be made of the demonſtrations in phyſics, as particu- 
in mechanics, hydroſtatics, and hydraulics; ſince the 


properties common to all bodies, and what farther affections 
certainly flow therefrom, have their place in chemiſtry. One 


cannot, however, be too reſerved in this uſe, ſince thoſe ſin · 
gular pro 


perties found in ſome bodies, will, if applied to 
hola © falſiſy the mechanical demonſtrations, which might 
true every where elſe, Thus Galilzo has fully demon- 


* he law, by which "n heavy holy, let fall from on 


acceleration to a point of th 
horizon of the e e of the earth, pe 
loadſtone be thus let 


9 7 deſcends in a ſpiral Or elliptic 1 , with a certain degree 


from whence it was firſt let fall; but if a 
fall, and in the courſe of its deſcent enter 


will A of another load · ſtone, the demonſtration 


te So what Archimedes has ſhewn, concerning 
— a derant in water, holds infallibly true, if con- 


in common caſes, but falſe in the inſtance 
of ; y 2. but proves falie 
Gi, works tho it fink in other fluids, . is ſuſpended and 
Due r ar ight wy 12 regia. Boerbaave, Chem. p. 3. 
mii © being ad to this rule, * diſcoveries of natu- 
De advantageous, never 


Cow tothe art of chemiſtry. 


o 


8 


ndicular. to the 


1 


had a ſubſiſtence prior to each other, as the preparing of 
metals for human uſes, the attempts of tranſmuting che baſer 
metals into gold, the preparing of medicines, Sc. If we 
are to trace the antiquity of chemiſtry, as an art that teaches 
to convert other metals into gold, or to procure an univerſal 
remedy for all diſcaſes, the reſearch will not carry us far 
back; but as it relates to the diſcovery of metals in the mine, 
and the digging, ſeparating and purifying them, it chal- 
lenges even the higheſt antiquity. = | 
The art of metals is, no doubt, of very early ſtanding. To 
find, procure, fuſe, refine, and render malleable, and apply 
metal to uſe, is even of antedeluvian origin, and was attributed 
by the antients to their gods. Moſes, the oldeſt author ex- 
tant, in his genealogy of the patriarchs, relates that Tubal 
Cain, the eighth from Adam, was the inſtructor of every ar- 
tificer in braſs and iron, to prepare the inſtruments and uten- 
ſils of life; and *tis apparent nothing of this could be effected 
without the knowledge of metallurgy. This account given 
us by Moſes, is ſurpriſingly ſeconded by prophane hiſtory and 
fables; for Diodorus Siculus, who lived in the time of Cæſar, 
when Ægypt was become a Roman province, had a fair op- 
portunity of ſearching into the antiquities of the Ægyptians; 
and he relates, as the reſult of his enquiry, a very antient tra- 
dition of one Hephaiſtos, whom that people hold the firſt in- 
ventor of all arts and operations about metals, and every thing 
elſe that undergoes the fire; together with their uſes; which 
art he delivered down to poſterity, ſo far as it might be of ſer- 
vice to mankind. This Hephaiſtos of the Ægyptians and 
Greeks, is the ſame with the Mulciber and Vulcan of the La- 
tins, to whom the ſame art or invention is aſcribed ; and the 
Vulcan of the Latins we generally ſuppoſe to have been the 
Tubal Cain of the Hebrews, here mentioned by Moſes as the 
inventor of the ſaid art. | | 
It appears from Homer, Heſiod, Orpheus, and all the moſt 
antient writers, that Vulcan had the art of working braſs and 
iron; and that, living under mount Ætna, he was employed 
in forging arms for the gods and heroes. As Diodorus diculus 
relates the ſtory, he was the ſon of Jupiter and Juno, and the 
firſt king of Ægypt, and that he was afterwards preferred to 
be a god, for having invented fire, and taught men the uſe of 
it. The Egyptians, as the ſame Diodorus obſerves, adored 
their god Vulcan as the inventor of the whole art and applica- 
tion of metals; ſo that the account of Moſes and Diodorus 
perfectly agree, and prove the chemiſtry of metals almoſt 
coceval with ind. Shaw's Chem. p. 10. 12 
THEOXENIA, Ologena, in antiquity, a feſtival in honour of 
all the. gods, and celebrated in many cities of Greece, but 
_ eſpecially at Athens. Potter, T. 1. p. 402. b 
THEOXINI Malagma, the name of a fort of cataplaſm, good 
againſt pains of the feet. yy . 
THERAPIDION, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the common oiſter- green, or ſea-laver, a plant of the tremella 
kind. See the article TREMELLA. + a 
THERMASM A, a word uſed by ſome of the antients to expreſs 
any thing that warms the body, and by others particularly for 
a warm fomentation, preſcribed by Hippocrates for removing 
ains in the ſide, and giving eaſe in pleuriſies. do 21 - 
THERMOMETER (Cycl.) Dr. Martin has made uſeful re- 
marks on the conſtruction and graduation of Thermometers, 
and has reduced the moſt remarkable of theſe inſtruments, 
which have been employed in different parts of Europe, for 
. obſerving, the changes in our atmoſphere, to one general 
ſtandard, ſo as to enable us to compare the ſeveral obſerva- 
tions together. See his Phyſical and Medical Eſſays. 


 THERMOPOLIUM, a name for a ſort of public houſes among 
do exhale their moſt ſubtle and volatile parts, which, being | 


collected and condenſed by means of proper veſſels, appear in] 


the antients, in which hot liquors were ſold, in the manner 
of our coffee-houſes. 00 et 10 i 
THESE IA, @nowe, in antiquity, an Athenian feſtival, in ho- 
nour of Theſeus, and celebrated on the eighth day of every 
month. For the ceremonies of this ſolemnity ſee Potter, Ar- 
chæol. Græc. T. 1. p. 404. e 
THESIS, (Cycl.) in muſic, denotes the fall of the hand in beat- 
ing time. The Latin writers call it depreſſio. 77 1 
THESMOPHORIA,  @«9puo$5pz, in antiquity, a feſtival in ho- 
nour of Ceres, which was celebrated by many cities of Greece; 
but eſpecially the Athenians obſerved it with great devotion 
and pomp, For the ceremonies of this ſolemnity, ſee Potter, 
Archæol. Græc. T. 1. p. 403. ſeq. 
THESMOTHETE, ®ropobile:, in er an appellation 
given to ſix of the nine Athenian archons; the firſt and chief 
of the nine was called, — eminence, archon; the ſe- 
cond in dignity was called baſileus, the third polemarchus, and 
the other ſix Theſmothetæ; for an account of whoſe power 
and juriſdiction, ſee Potter, Archeol. Grec. T. 1. p. 77 · 
THESPH ATA, ®:o@ala, in antiquity, an appellation given to 
oracles. See ORacLs, Cycl. | 8 


'THESPIANA, the name of an antidote, intended for inter- 
nal abſceſſes. | 927 | 
| THETA, ©, the antients, oneof the Greek letters. It vas 


uſed as a mark on the ballots of j by which they con- 
demned the perſon to death, it being the & letter of the word 


Sasse, death. Whence it had the epithet of niger and infe- 


different parts, wü er le, is an afſecyblage ol very | 
* lently ſubliſted — 


lix, thus: | 
; O multum ante alias infelix litera Theta. 


+ THETES, 


THETES, esd, in antiquity, the loweſt claſs of people at | yet becauſe there are ſome cured without thoſe misfortunes, ; 
Athens. Ariſtides repealed Solon's law, by which the Thetes | 1 always beſt to uſe, for that end, ſo ſtrict or tight a bandage, 
were made incapable of bearing any office in the government. | that it may retain the neck and head of the bone together, ſo 
Potter, Archæol. 1. 1. c. 4. p. 16. | that they may be in a way of uniting evenly. The bandage 

THEVET, a name of one of the Hebrew months, anſwering to | called /pica inguinalis is the moſt convenient for this Purpoſe 
our December moon. See the article TzzET. - and a large and broad napkin, or other linnen cloth, is, with 

THEXIS, a word uſed by the old medical writers, ſometimes | this, placed between the Thighs, to keep the body of it from 
for wounds made by puncture with ſmall inſtruments, and | ſubſiding ; and laſtly, ligatures are put about the knee and an. 
ſometimes for the operation of the ſuture, or the ſowing toge- | cle, by which the foot is faſtened to the lower part of the bed, 
ther the lips of a wound, to make it heal with a leſs ſcar. to prevent the limb from being contracted upwards, 

_ THIGH (Cycl.)—TH16n-Bone. We have an account in the If the fracture of the T/ high-bone be accompanied with a wound, 
Philoſophical Tranſactions of a large piece of a young man's it makes the caſe very difficult and dangerous. And if theſe acci. 
Thigh-bone being taken out, and the place ſo well ſupplied by | dents happen to be inflicted on the neighbouring joint, death 
a callus, that he walked ſtrait. See No. 461. Set.2, | 1s generally the conſequence, more our when any of the 

' Fraftured Twion-Bone. The Thigb-boue, though the largeſt | large blood-veſlels are alſo wounded, which will be readily 
and ſtouteſt in the whole body, is yet frequently broken, both enough known by the hemorrhage, In theſe fractures, with 
near its middle, and towards its ends or articulations; but | a wound, the eighteen-headed bandage is to be uſed for the 
more particularly near that part uſually called its neck, near its dreſſing; and if the wound be much contuſed, ſo that extra. 
articulation with the hip-bone ; and when this is the caſe, it is | vaſated blood be lodged under the ſkin,” and about its interſi 

very difficult to ſet it, and retain it in its place. When the | ces, it is to be carefully opened by ſeveral inciſions, of a ſui. 
bone is broke in two places at once, which ſometimes happens, | cient depth, that the extravaſated blood, which would in a thor 
the danger is yet much greater; and if the patient, in this caſe, | time putrify, may be diſcharged. The injured parts are to be 
eſcapes death, which he ſeldom does, he is commonly lame, | ' afterwards waſhed with lime-water, mixed with a fourth pat 
ever afterwards. | 0 of ſpirit of wine camphorated, till the contuſed parts are d- 
Sometimes this bone is broken tranſverſely, ſometimes ob- | geſted. 
liquely, and at other times the ends flip a great way over one | When this Rind of fracture is accompanied with no very vio- 

another, which makes it a very bad cafe ; for the muſcles of | lent loſs of blood, nor the bone near, the proper dreſing is 
this part being very robuſt, and ftrongly contracted, draw the | dry lint folded up, with which the wound is to be filled. If 
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fore neceſſary, in theſe caſes, beſide the means that are com- 


both ways, by the ſtrength of three or four perſons at once, 
_ while the ſurgeon 
hands, and ſecures it with a proper bandage and 
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to have recourſe to ropes and pullies, by means of which one 


difficult to reduce, but ſuch a one alſo as can ſeldom be cured 
without leaving the limb ſhorter than it was before, The rea- 
ſons of which are, that the fragments cannot but with great 
difficulty be preſſed into their right places, by reaſon of the 

- great thickneſs and ſtrength of the muſcles which cover them; 
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and both theſe accidents happen the more naturally and eafily, 
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T0 all theſe reaſons we may alſo add, that it is very difficult 
caſe being uſually taken for the head of the bane being ſlipped 


- (external force to have been 
fracture, when the patient cannot 
by ſetting bis foot on the ground, when very acute pains are 


Aured; che limb 


dme ſurgeon may be able to rejoin, in ſome meaſure, if not 


as to make it require great ſtrength to extend and replace 
3 5 | | | | 

The oblique fracture of this bone more frequently ſlips out of 
its place again than the tranſverſe, and generally leaves the 


Thigh ſomewhat ſhorter than the other, notwithſtanding all | 


the caution the ſurgeon can uſe in the ſetting it. It is there- 
mon to all the fractures, to uſe a more ftrit and tight ban- 
dage- in this than in the tranſverſe fracture, to prevent the 
bones from being eaſily removed. When a fracture of the Thigh- 
Bont happens near its middle; or towards it lower head, it is to 
be extended and replaced with the hands like other fractures, 


except that the extending force required is very great; and | 
| where the hands of a ſtrong aſſiſtant are not enough; flings, 
- napkins, or linnen bandages, are to be bound round each head 


of the Thigh, whereby the fractured bone may be extended 
cautiouſly reduces the fracture with his 


q drefling ; 
there are ſometimes caſes where the joint ſtrength of three or 


four men, applid in this manner, are not ſufficient to make 
the neceflary extenſion 3 in which cafe the furgeon is obliged 


man will pull more forcibly and equally than ſeveral can with- 
out them. But caſes that require this treatment are not eom- 


mon. 
When the neck of the Thigh-bone is fractured, to which, from 


its oblique or -tranſverſe direction, and ſpongy or brittle ſub- | 


ſtance, it is very ſubject; it makes a fracture not only very 


and that it ſeldom happens that the bones can be retained in 
their natural poſitionz after they have been ever fo well re- 
duced; becauſe the muſcles which paſs over and Ire inſerted 
below the neck of this bone, draw its lower part upwards ; 


becauſe-of the oblique poſition of the neck of this bone, which 
45cinſerted into its head in a direction not perpendicular, nor 


parallel, but as it were ſloping on one fide ; ſo that it is no 
| wonder that lameneſs, and other bad accidents, are the con- | 


. * 


ſequences of this ſort of fracture. 
to diſcover when the neck of the Thigh-bone is fractured, this 


out of its ſocket-or acetabulum ; and this indeed, till of Jate, 
has been almoſt a general error. When we can think the 
enough' to have produced a 


felt about the articulation'itfelf ; and when we find the affected 


limb ſhorter than the ſound one, it being an eaſy matter to turn 
che ſpot almoſt round from one ſide to the other, and any 
cracking or grating of the bones be perceived in that motion, 


me may rea 8 the neck of the Thigh- bone is fra- 
nuſt then be extended very gently and gra- 

dually, till it be brought to the ſame length with the found: 
one; this may be eaſily done, either by means of a napkin, or 
the hands of an aſſiſtant in moſt caſes, in ſuch a'manner, that 


pe y, the neck of the Thigb-bene with its head, ſtill 


any ſtreſs upon the limb, | 


FL 


lower end of the bone with a conſiderable force upwards, ſo | the flux be greater, rectified ſpirit of wine, or other aſtringent 


liquors are to be uſed ; but if the hæmorrhage be very violent, 
from an artery, the tournequet is to be uſed, and the veſſel ſe 
cured by a ligature: After the blood is ſtopped, and the wound 
cleanſed; the fragments of the bone are to be replaced, and the 
limb carefully bound up with compreſſes, ſplints, and the eigh- 
teen-headed bandage, and defended by a caſe of ſtraw. But itthe 
fracture ĩsattended witha violent hemorrhage, and great iplintet- 
ing of the bone, from gun-ſhot wounds, ſo as to indicate the great 
crural artery to be wounded, the beſt method is to amputate 


the Thigh, and tie up the artery in time; for the crural artery 


is ſo large, that it ſeldom grows together; and if it does, the 
lower parts are ſoon feized with a gangrene. Heiſter, 129. 
We have the deſcription and draught of a machine for fe- 
ducing fractures of the Thigh-bone, by Mr. Ettrick, in the 
Phil: 1 ranſ. Ne. 459. Sect 4. 
uxated THIGH. It has been formerly imagined, that the head | 
of the Thigh-bone being diſplaced out of its acetabulum; ws 
a very common cafe z Pat more knowledge in anatomy and 
ſurgery have convinced us now, that this accident is very rate 
The reaſon it was before ſuppoſed common, was, that af = 
cture of the neck of the Thigh-bone was generally miſtaken fot | 
this luxation. | | | £ 
It will caftly be conceived, that this is the true ſtate of the ci 
and that a Teal diſlocation of the Thigh-bone is very rare, i ve 
conſider how very deep the ſinus or acetabulum is, into 
the head of this bane is received, with what a broad conary 


cartilage the head of this bone is covered, how extreme 


the head of the bone is thruſt. up to the 


firmly remaining in its ſocket: And th a ſhortneſs of the 
limb, or lameneſs, is generally left 


after this fracture 


* 
- o 


ſtrong the ligaments are with which it is faſtened, bow greatly 
it is defended with thick and ſtrong muſcles, and at the ſans 
time refle& how very weak and brittle the neck of the 70, 
bone is, in compariſon of any other part thereof ; and from 

theſe conſiderations, how vaſtly more eaſy it muſt be for the 


' fame force to break the bone off juſt under its head, than to 


diſplace it out of its ſocket. And, indeed, when luxation 
the Thigh-bone do happen, it is much more frequently from 
internal than from external cauſes, For phyſicians have ob- 


ſerved, that the ligaments of the Thigh- bone, though naturll 
of extreme — 7 may be, by various cauſes, and putt 


larly by a flux of humours, ſo relaxed and weakened 1 10 K. 
the head of that bone lip ſpontaneouſly out of its acetibum 
or ſocket ; ſo that the Thigh, though nat eaſily Iuxated b) ® 
ternal violence, may eaſily happen to be ſo without an 25 
nal violence, and while the patient lies in his bed. 1555 
an accident, howeyer, that happens much more rare! 
adults than to infants: F 3 nol 
Whenever the head of the Thigh-bone is thruſt out, it 5 f: 
always wholly diſplaced; fo as to make a perfect lune 
the exact roundneſs of this head, with the great feng.” . 
the R muſcles, and the narrowneſs of the hf 
ER um, * not . bone to be f gf 
cated or thruft out of its place a little wa . 

1 Abele acetabulu”» 
it mult unayoidably either turn quite out, or fil back . 
into its right place. | A TN mh nan ape 
The thigh'is'found to be capable of luxation four way 3 þ 
and downward, and backward and forward; but ff fr h 
frequently diflpcated downyard and inward, rag 2505 
foramen in che os pubis. For beſide, that the 0 bd 
defence, on . part of the acetabulum, w_ 10 f 
as in. tlie reſt, the ligamentum rotundum is ever 5 17 
way more 3 than in any other3 © cove 
the adjacent muſcles are found to be weakeſt in theft inen 
on this part, And there is, beſide all theſe, a certam h d 
in this edge of the acetabulum, which prevent right places 
the bone falling back again eaſily into 16 wheh 
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when once it is got this way out of it. But if the head of this | 


bone be diſplaced outwards, it generally lips upwards at the 


ime. it being ſcarce poſſible but that the very ſtrong |. 
I Thigh muſt then draw the bone upwards ; and 


there is no eminence in this edge of the acetabulum to reſiſt 
ead of the bone in that paſſage. | 
9 he Thigh is diſlocated forwards and downwards, which 
is what moſt uſually is the caſe, the leg hangs ſtradling out- 
ward, and is longer than the other; the knee and foot alſo 
boch turn outwards, and the head of the bone itſelf will be 


felt near the lower part of the inguen and os pubis. Some- 


times there is a ſuppreſſion of urine in this caſe, which is oc- 
caſioned by ſome nerve which communicates with the bladder 
being violently compreſſed ; in the buttock there alſo may be 


perceived a _— from the trochanter major, and the reſt of the 


bones being diſplaced ; and if the Thigh-bone be not timely re- 
duced into its acetabulum, the whole limb withers ſoon after- 
wards. The patient, for this reaſon, can bear little or no 
ſtreſs upon that limb, but muſt always incline and throw the 
weight of his body upon the other; when he moves forward, 
he muſt move that limb in form of a ſemicircle, and ſupport 
his body by crutches under the arms; though there are not 


wanting particular caſes, where the head of the luxated Thigh- 


bone has grown ſo firmly to the adjacent parts, without the 
acetabulum, as to become, in proceſs of time, ſo ſtrong as to 
ſupport the body without ſticks, though the perſon could not, 
in any of the caſes that have been known of this kind, walk 
without halting. | 5 

If the Thigh-bone be diſplaced back ward, it is uſually drawn 
upward alſo, as before obſerved, at the fame time; hence 
there will be perceived, in this caſe, a cavity behind the in- 
guen, and a tumour upon the buttock, becauſe the head, and 


trochanter of this bone, will be placed there. The tumour | 


on the buttock being thruſt upward, the limb will become 
ſhorter than before, and the foot will be inclined to turn in- 
wards, The heel will not touch the ground, but the perſon 


| ſeem to ſtand upon his toes; and laſtly, the luxated limb will 


be much more eaſily bent than extended, 

It is extremely rare that the Thigh is luxated forward or back- 
ward, without being alſo drawn upward or downward ; but if 
it ſhould ſo happen, it will yet evidently be diſcovered by the 
rules before given, and by conſidering the nature of the arti 
culation of the bone : As it is, however, at beſt very difficult 
to diſcover when the Thigh-bone is diſlocated, and when it is 


fractured, either by feeling or inſpecting, becauſe of the great | 


thickneſs of the muſcles and integuments, it is therefore a 
matter of ſome conſequence to propoſe the ſigns by which one 
of theſe caſes may be known from the other. There is reaſon 
to judge the Thigh-bone to be luxated, when we find the liga- 
ments of the bone have been relaxed by ſome preceding con- 
geſtion of humours, when no external violence has been ex- 
erted upon it, when neither violent pain, tumours, nor in- 
Hlammation follow; and laſtly, when the whole limb may be 
bent, and turned about at the acetabulum, without the ſur: 
geon's diſcovering any grating or cruſhing of the bones; and 
the contrary of theſe gns, which are what uſually take place, 
in what have been uſed to be called luxations of this bone, 
are very ſtrong indications of a fracture. | 1 
hen the bone is found to be really diſlocated, it is to be re- 
duced in a method agreeable to the nature and dire ion of the 
diſlocation, When it is diſplaced forward and downward, the 
patient is to be laid flat upon his back on a table; then a linnen 
napkin, or ſtrong fling, is to be made faſt about the groin, 
over the part affected, ſo that one end of the ſling may come 
bo. the belly, and the other over the nates and back, to be 
= e together in a knot upon the ſpine of the os ileum, 
8 8 either faſtened to a hook fixed in ſome poſt, or 
che Lene ſome aſſiſtance: In like manner at the bottom of 
2 40. 5 a little above the knee, there muſt be faſtened ano- 
preſs Sa n or ſling, or elſe the girt of Hildanus, with a com- 
tight eg hs and the Thigh; both theſe ſlings being drawn 
oi * > gh is to be extended, but that not vehemently; 
hs A o much as is ſufficient to draw the bone out of its 
2 3 may be replaced into its proper acetabulum by 
q 5 1 Ig to this purpoſe the ſurgeon is, with one 
ba, i the head of the Thigh-bone outward, while the 
made by wo * the knee inward. Or the reduction may be 
in the 2, ks. _ — about the Thigh near its extremities, 
nee being at th, bens and the limb extended that way, the 
If theſe — * © lame time preſſed inward by the hands. 
recourſe to the $ = not ſufficient, it will be neceſſary to have 
deons on theſe. Pe Yipaſton or pulley, well known to the ſur- 
duQio & Occalions. - This is to be the method of re- 
when i of the Thigh-bone when it is diſlocated forward ; but 
| en it is found to be * 
uxated back ward, the patient is to be 
then to be gn, Able, With his face downward ; the Thigh is 
Al the reduction is — — . — 2 — 
| the ſurgeon's 
and by this the while turning the Ad aber inwards, 
very Nadi — the head of the Thigh-boxe generally ſlips 
this ſort of diſlocation into its proper place. 
to be — — with proper bandages, and the 
— | | for three or four weeks. Heifter, 
VPpL ol. II. | | SA. 


* 


1 


Saltzmannus relates an inſtance of a luxation of the Thigh-bonzy 
without any fracture of its neck, and confirms what Ruyſch 
had obſerved of the epiphyſis of the os femoris, being as it weie 


annihilated, or at leaſt changed fo, as it could not be obſerved, 


* 


when ſought after in one who had it broken. | 

THIGH, in the manege. The effect of the horſeman's Thigh is 
one of the aids that ſerves to make a horſe work vigorouſly, 
See the article Alp. 


Fore-thigh, or arm of a horſe, is that part of the fore- leg 


that runs between the ſhoulder and the knee: I' hough the 
fore-Thigh does not bend or bow, yet we ane a, 2 - 
horſe goes fine, that bends well the fore-Thigh, importing 
thereby, that he bends well his leg. 

THILYPTERIS, in botany, a term uſed by Dillenius to ex- 
preſs the common female fern or brakes. Dill. Cat. 174. 

THIMHIO, in the materia medica, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for a peculiar fort of lignum aloes, which is blackiſh 
and very heavy, and extremely ſweet. Camell. Syll. p. 87. 

THIN, in the materia medica, a name given by the Arabian 
writers to earth of any kind. | 
Thus the bole armenic of Galen is called by Aviſenna thin 
armeni; and hence the word muthin, an adjective ſignifying 
earthy, or approaching to the nature of earth; a term applied 
to many medicines of this kind. 


THINA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have cal- | 


led the larix or larch tree, Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 
THIRD (Cycl.)— THIRD Major. The logarithm, or mea- 
ſure * of the octave j being 1 . 000000, the meaſure of the 
greater Third 4 will be, 0. 321928. *—{* See INTERVAL, 
d Euler, Tentam, Nov. Theor. Muſ. p. 109. ] 
The third major is by practitioners often taken for the third 
part of an octave ; but this is a great error, ſince three greater 
Thirds fall ſhort of the octave by a dieſis: For 4 X £ X 4 x 44% 
=+; or by logarithms 3X O. 321928 + log. dieſis = 
o. 965784 +0. 034215 = 0 . 999999 or 1 . 000000 the 


logarithm of the octave. See the article DIESIò. 


Thirp Minor. Ihe logarithm or meuaſure of the ove 3 be- 


ing 1. 000000, the meaſure of the third miner 4 will be 
o. 263034. Hence it appears that four lefler Thirds exceed 
the octave, But practical mulicians are apt to ſuppoſe them 
equal to the octave, as they are apt to confound three greater 

hirds with that interval. Three leſſer Thirds exceed the 


octave by a dieſis and a comma; as is eaſily proved by loga- 


rithms. Euler. Tent. Nov. Theor. Muſ. p. 109. See the 
article INTERVAL. 

Diminiſhed THIRD, in muſic. We meet with ſeveral kinds 
of Thirds in the writings of muſicians, as greater and leſs, 
commonly called ſharp and flat ; diminiſhed, ſuperfluous, de- 
ficient, and redundant. See the articles INTERVAL, DEFI- 
CIENT, REDUNDANT, Oc. 

THIRST (Cycl.)—It is faid, that theſe who travel through the 
ſcorching deſarts of Arabia, Perſia, &c. find that brandy, and 
the ſtrongeſt wines, quench their Thir/? beſt, Boyle, Works 
abr. vol. I. p. 52. | ; 

THISMA, a name uſed by ſome for any ſubterranean vein, or 
bed of 2 mineral. 

THISTLE, Carduus, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the floſcu- 

- Jous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral floſcules, which, at the 
upper end, Wy 
bryo ſeed. The general cup which contains theſe floſcules is 
of a prickly ſtructure; and the embryos finally become ſeeds 
winged with down. Sce Tab. 1. of BO THAN, Claſs 12. 
The ſpecies of Thiſile, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The calcitrapa, or ſtarry-headed Thiftle, 2. The 
ſtarry- headed Thiſtle, with deep purple flowers. 3. The 
ſtarry-headed Thiſtle, with bright red flowers. 4. The ſtarry- 
headed Jhiſtle with white flowers. 5. The ſtarry- headed 
Thi/tle, with broad jagged leaves, and large flowers. 6. The 
ſtarry-headed Thi/tle, with whole leaves ſerrated at the edges. 

. The. yellow-flowered ſtarry-headed Thiftle, with leaves 
ike the blue-bottle or cyanus. 8. The yellow-flowered 
. ſtarry headed Thi/le, with leſs ſcaly or prickly heads. 9. 
The ſtarry-headed Thiſtle with undivided leaves, and pu 
flowers. 10. The aſſes Thiftle, with ſmall heads, or the 
common wild Thie. 11. The broad-leaved f| 7. 
12. The white flowered broad - leaved pon TH ee 13. 
very large and tall exotic ſpear-Thi/tle. 14. The very prickly 
Thiſtle, with alated and prickly ftalks. 15. The purple- 
flowered Title with a bending head. 16. The white- 
flowered Thiftle with a bending head. 17. The bear's-breech 

\ Thifile. 18. The common ladies Thule, or milk Thi/tle, 
19. The ladies Thiftle with no white variegations. 20. The 
eryngo-like Thiſtle with prickly heads. 21. The Nag exo- 
tic milk Thi/{le, with brown ſeeds. 22. The galactite Thi/tle 
of John Bauhine. 23. The galactite Thi/tle with white 
flowers. 24. The common woolly Thifle, with acanthus- 

leaves. 25- The white-flowered woolly Thi/tle with acanthus- 
leaves. 26. The woolly acanthus-Thi/le with narrower 
leaves. 27. The white-flowered woolly narrower-leaved 
acanthus-Thi/tle. 28. The very tall acanthus-leaved Portuga 
woolly Thiſtle, 29. The Portugal acanthus-leaved woolly - 
Thith, The great- flowered Aleppo woolly Thiftle, wi 
— I purple _ with round woolly heads 
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32. The white-flowered Thi/tle with round woolly heads. 33. 
The Pyrenean woolly Thi/tle, with glomerated purple flowers. 
34. The common Carduus or polycantha. 35. Ihe Spaniſh 
polycanthus, with very ſhort leaves, armed with very Jong 


rickles. 36. The yellow centaury-like corn Thiſtle. This 
as been called by many, the yellow 4naprwerd with prickly 


| 


heads. 37. The yy ſea-Thi/tle, with very tall ſtalks. 38. 
The hoary cretic Thiſile, with a yellowiſh purple flower. 39. 


The hoary Portugal-Thi/tle, with alated ſtalks, and woolly 
heads. 40. The prickly round-headed Thiftle, called by ſome 
the . globular-headed jacea. 41. The ſuccory leaved purple 
Spaniſh Thi/tle. 42. ThE hairy jaZged-leaved Thiftle, with 
white flowers. 43. The powdered or duſty Thi/tle. 44. 
The knapweed-leaved Thi/tle, with ſmall heads and three- 
pointed ſcales. 45. The rockett-leaved Malteſe Thi/tle, with 
yellow flowers. 46. The Malteſe Thi/t{e, with conglobated 
— 1 47. The Portugal-Thiſle, with large hairy corono- 
pus leaves, and yellow flowers: 48. The Portugal-Thi/?le, 


with hairy, rigid, coronopus-leaves, and faffron-coloured | 


flowers. 49. The yellow Portugal-Th:/le, with ſmooth and 
rigid coronopus-leaves. 50. The rape-leaved cretic Thi/e, 
called by ſome the prickly cyanus, and prickly knapweed of 
Crete. Tourn. Inſt. p. 440. ſeq. . 

Gentle THISTLE, Cirſium, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of 
the floſculous kind, being compoſed of a number of oblong 


floſcules, divided into many ſegments at their edges, and | 


placed on the embryo ſeeds. Theſe are all contained in a 
ſcaly but not prickly cup ; and the embryos finally become 


ſeeds winged with down ; to this it is to be added, that the | 


leaves are ſurrounded with ſoft prickles. The diſtinguiſhing 
characters of the Cir/ium and jacea are therefore theſe : The 
Cir/ium has prickly leaves, and not prickly cups, and the 
Jacea has no thorns either on the leaves or cups. | 

The ſpecies of Cirſium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The great Cirſium with aſphodel- roots. 2. The 
great Cirſium, with a large ſingle head, and purple ſtamina. 


2. The great Cirſium, with a large fingle head, and white 


ſtamina. 4. The great Cir/ium, with a ſingle large head, 
and hoary divided leaves. 5. The great Cirſium, with a ſin- 
gle large head, and with green ſmooth leaves much divided. 

6. The hoary large Cir/ium, with ſingle heads, with large 
ſcales. 7. The Cirſium with ſmall ſingle heads. 8. The 
Cirſium with ſmooth leaves and compact flowers. g. The 
Cir ſium with narrow and undivided leaves. 10. The com- 


mon narrow-leaved Cirfium. 11. The broad-Jeaved meadow | | 


Cirſium, with aſphodel-roots. 12. The aſphodel-rooted 
meadow Cir/ium, with finely divided leaves. 13. The pur- 


ple-flowered Cirſium, without a ftalk. 14. The filver-ſpotted | 


Cirſium. 15. The purple: flowered held-C:rfium, with creep- 
ing roots, and ſow-thiſtle leaves. 16. The white-flowered 
field -Cirſium, with creeping roots, and ſow-thiſtle leaves. 17. 
The creeping-rooted ſow-thiſtle-leaved field-Cirſium, with 
tuberous ſtalks. 18. The common many-headed meadow 


Cirfium. 19. The broad-leaved Cirſium, with ' burdock 
heads. 20. The low narrow-leaved Cirſium. 21. The 


mercury-leaved alpine Cirſium. 22. The Cirſium with very 
large leaves, of the ſhape of thoſe of the ſerratula. 23. The 
many-lieaded Cirſium, with a winged ſtalk, and finuous 
leaves. 24. The alpine Cirfium, with leſs divided leaves, 
armed with very frequent and long prickles. 25. The three- 
headed alpine Cirſium. 26. The purple- flowered acanthoide 

alpine Cir/ium. 27. The acanthoide mountain Cirſium, with 
© yellow flowers. 28. The many-headed meadow alpine Cir- 

um, with aſphodel-roots, 29. The many-headed alpine 

ir ſium, with ſmall purple flowers, and prickly ſtalks. 30. 
The tall Pyrenean Cirfium. 31. The oriental Cir/ium, with 
Jagged leaves. Tourn. Inſt. p. 447. 51 5 


7. See the article ToR c. 


Globe. THIS TIE. See the article EcHIix O Us. 


TuisrTE Fly, in natural hiftory, a ſmall fly produced from a 


fly-worm, hatching in the protuberances of the carduus hæ- 


morrhoidalis. In the-protuberances of this Thiſtle, while 
they are cloſed in all parts, the worm of this fly, from whoſe 
injuring it, at the time of depoſiting the egg from which it was 
hatched, the protuberances aroſe, undergoes its laſt transfor- 
mation. It here makes of its own ſkin a ſhell, in form of an 
egg, within which it puts on the - mo ſtate. When this 
„ roy a living fly, the leaft part of its difficulty is 
the finding its way out of this ſhell; it has a much ſtronger 
prifon than that, and before it can obtain its liberty, muſt 
force its way through the much more cloſely compacted fibres 
of the protuberance of the vegetable. It has, however, no 
other means of doing this difficult work, but that of inflating 
its head, and throwing out the bladder or muzzle with which 
all theſe creatures are provided in this ftate. See the articles 
NymPn, Mustav, and TyisTLE-Galls, infra. | 
"This is a difficult operation, and many of the creatures periſh 
in the attempt; but what much forwards the ſucceſs of it, in 
many caſes, is, that the ſtalk of the Thi/tle often becomes 
naturally half rotten before the time of the fly's egreſs. Reau- 
mi, Hiſt Inf. vol. 4. p. 3 

TH1sTLE-Galls, a name given 


* * 


8. 
Ty the more accurate authors to 
*the protuberances on the ſtalks of a ** Thiſtle, called 


—_ 


THL 


by authors, carduus bæmorrboidalis, from theſe tudercles 

which are ſuppoſed to reſemble thoſe of the hemorrhoig:j 

veins, in perſons ſubject to the piles. "Theſe have been f, 

poſed a natural production of the plant; but they are fat other. 

wiſe. The whole hiftory of them is, that the juices of thi, 
plant, being peculiarly agreeable to the worms of a certaj, 
ſpecies of fly, that creature always depoſits its eggs on the 
ſtalks ; and the young ones, when hatched, pnaw their wa 
into the ſubſtance of the ſtalk, and the copious derivatior, of 
the juice, occaſioned by their ſucking, produces the turbercl 

which are found on it. See Tab. of Inſects, Ne. 28. 
Theſe tubercles are of a roundiſh or oblong figure, and are ct 
various ſizes, from that of a pea to the bigneſs of a nutms». 
they are much harder than the reſt of the ſtalk, approaching 
to a woody ſtructure ; when cut open, they are found to con- 
tain each ſeveral oblong and narrow cells; theſe have no com. 
munication with one another, and are each inhabited by a 
ſmall white worm, which has two hooks at the head ; with 
theſe it breaks the fibres of the plant, in order to pet at its 
juices. When it has arrived at the time of its change into the 
nymph tate, it ceaſes to eat, and drawing up its body much 
ſhorter than uſual, its ſkin hardens, and forms a ſhell, under 
which it changes into a very beautiful two-winged fly, 

The wings of this animal are of a very ſingular appearance; 
they are whitiſh and tranſparent in the middle, but ſurrounded 
at the edges with a' border of black in the form of a chain of 
figures like the letter Z. When the fly is ſeen in ſome lights, 
the white parts of the wing is loſt, and the whole appears 
circle of theſe notched figures. 7 | 
The body and breaſt of this fly are of a beautiful black, with 
ſome light variegations of yellow; and the ſhoulders are ele- 
gantly ſtreaked with the laſt colour. The anterior part of the 
head is white, which gives the creature a very ſingular ap- 
pearance, and its back part is edged with a fine yellow down 
or hairyneſs. The antennz are reddiſh ; and the legs are in 
part black, and in part of a fine clear brown. In obſerving 


08 


the changes of the worms of theſe galls, there are often ob- 


ſerved ſome which go through them in a different manner from 
the reſt, and finally produce a very different ſpecies of fy. 
Theſe are the progeny of the eggs of ſome other ſpecies of fy, 
Whoſe. worm being carnivorous, is lodged by the art of is 
parent, while it is yet in the egg {tate in the ſubſtance of tius 
gall, there to prey upon the defenceleſs inhabitants. 
There are many other ſpecies of galls, the inhabitants of which 
are expoſed to the ſame fort of enemies. In thoſe it is com- 
mon to find the proper inhabitant and the devourer in the fame 
cell; the one feeding on the juices of the plant, the other on 
its juices ; but this is not the caſe here, theſe worms imme- 
diately deſtroying the proper inhabitants, and being found a. 
ways alone in their cells. Reuumur, Hiſt. Inſ. vol. C. p. 221: 


' THLASIAS, a term uſed by the antients to expreſs an eunuck 


made by a compreſſion or 
cutting them out. | 
THLASIS, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs either a colt 
tuſion without a wound, or a wound made by ſome blunt in- 
ſtrument, which contuſed the patts. | 
THLASMA, a word ſometimes uſed like thlafis, to expres? 
contuſion either with or without a wound; ſometimes app! 
particularly to a receſs of the cranium inward without! 
fracture, an accident principally affecting children. 
THLASPEOS Semen, in the materia medica, the name of a ſeed 
produced by the common thlaſpi arvenſe filiquis latis, or cu 
mon treacle muſtard. See the article THLASPI, ini. , 
It is a plant of about eight inches high; the leaves are _ 
and oblong, and the flowers are white, and each compoſer 
four leaves. The ſced-veſſcls'are broad and flat, and the {ce 
ſmall and dark coloured. It grows wild in England, but 


not very common. . 
Ri | freſh, of a reddiſh ah 


The ſeed ſhould be choſen clean and | 
and very ſharp, and biting on the tongue. Great care ; 
be taken in the buying this ſeed, becauſe it is often adultera 
and the ſeeds of common garden creſſes are too frequent.) 
in its place. It is an ingredient in ſeveral of our ſhop _ 
ſitions, and is eſteemed attenuating, deteriive and ape 
and is ſaid to promote urine, and the menſes, and to e 
the after birth. Lemery, Dict. of Drugs. 3 
THLASPI, Treacle Muſlard, in botany, the name fe 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe: The ons 1 
ſiſts of four leaves, and is of the cruciform kind. e 
ariſes from the cup, and finally becomes a roundilÞ ou * 
flatted ſhape, and uſually terminated all round with a f 191 
edge ſplit at the extremity, and divided by an 1 ; 
membrane into two cells, which uſually contain 4 num 
flat ſeeds. To theſe marks it is to be added, 
_ 'Thlaſpis have whole, not divided leaves, in whic 
dently differ from the nafturtium,' or creſs kind. wt, i 
| The ſpecies of Thlaſpi, enumerated by Mr. T 2 bon 
theſe: 1. The common Thaſpi. 2. The ho 4 
leaved Thlaſpi. 3. The 'field-Thlaſpi with bre hea” 
4. The hairy podded Thlaſpi, 5. The Thlafpi we. 
faſhioned pods. ' 6. The ſecrodo-Thlaſpt, 2 
>. er y of garlick. 7. The — 2 
Thiafpi, B. The ſmaller perſolinted field- 


contuſion of the teſticles, not by the 


little red-flowered rock-Thlaſpi, 10. The 
* 3 | 
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THLASPIDIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants; 


'THOCOS, eres, in antiquity, the ſame with Thacas. Sce the 


T HO 


ae Thlaſhi, with round fleſhy leaves. 11. The little Por- 
— 9 — Thlajpi. 12. The little alpine 
Thlaſpi, with thick narrow leaves. 13. The Thlajpi called 
the roſe of Jericho. 14- The Virginian Thlaſpi, with leaves 
like the Iberis, but broader and ſcrrated at the edges. 15. 
The ever- green mountain-Thlaſpi. 16. The cand)-Thlaſpi, 
with red and white flowers, | ie 
field-Thlaſpi, 18. The leſſer umbellated candy- Thi, 
with white umbellated flowers of a ſweet ſcent. 19. 1 he 
graſſy. leaved purple-flowered umbellated Portugal-T5/a/pi. 
20. The grafly-leaved umbellatcd Portugal-Thiaſpi, with 
white flowers. 21. The rock-Thlaſpi, with vermiculated 
leaves. Tourn. Inſt. p. 212. 
Semen, ſupra. 


the characters of which are theſe. The flower conliſts of 
four leaves, and is of the cruciform kind, The piſtil ariſes 
from the cup, and finally becomes a ſort of double fruit, flat, 
and compoſed of two parts ſeparated one from the other by an 
intermediate membrane, and each containing uſually one 
long · ſhaped flatted ſeed. 
The ſpecies of Thlaſpidium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The French Thlaſpidium, with hairy leaves like 
thoſe of hawkweed. 2. The hairy Thlaſpidium, with auri- 
| culated flower-cups. 3. The pale yellow-flowered annual 
Thlaſpidium. 4. The reddiſh-leaved Thlaſpiaium. 5. The 
ever-flowering ſhrubby Thlaſpidium, with leucoium leaves. 


6. The ever-flowering ſhrubby Thlaſpidium, with variegated | | 


leaves. 7. The alkanet-leaved Thlaſpidium. 8. The ſpiked 
Italian Thlaſpidium. g. The nazrow-leaved ſmooth moun- 
tain-Thlaſpidium. 10. The dwarf alpine rough Thlaſpidium. 
Journ. Inſt, p. 214. 
THLIBLE, in antiquity, a kind of eunuchs. 
CASTRATION. | 


See the article 


article THACAS. | 
THOKES, in our old writers, fiſh with broken bellies, forbid 
by ſtatute to be mixed or packed with Tale-fiſh, 22 Ed. IV. 
c. 2. Blount, Cowel. | Let 
THORACIS Primus, in anatomy, a name given by many of 
the anatomical writers to the muſcle called by the French the 
Souclavier, See the article Su Be L Avius. 
THroRacis Quartus, in anatomy, a name given by many of the 


earlier writers to a muſcle called by the modern writers ſer- | 


ratus porticus inferior, The ſame authors gave the name of 
tertius Thoracis to the ſerratus poſticus ſuperior. 
THOR Radix, in the materia medica, the name of a root 


which keeps its place in the catalogues of officinal ſimples, 


but is ſeldom uſed. 


The plant which produces it is the Thora valdenſis of Gerard. 
It is kept in the gardens of the curious, but grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of Germany. The root is compoſed of a 
number of granules or ſmall lumps, like that of the common 
ranunculus; the leaves are roundiſh and ſtand on ſmall pe- 
dicles, and the ſtalks are about ſix inches high, and the flowers 

+ yellow, and like thoſe of our common wild ranunculus's. 
The root is acrid and corroſive, and the juice of the leaves 
. __ qe 1 to have been uſcd by the an- 
lents fox that purpoſe. Pomet's Hiſt, of Drugs, p. 41. 5 
THORAX (Cycl.) Dr. Hoadley thinks it — = Mr. 
Hales's experiments, in his vegetable ſtatics and hæmaſtatics, 
that there is air in the cavity ot the Thorax, betwecn the lungs 
. the pleura. See his Lectures on Reſpiration. Ts 
Adſceſſes in the THORAx, or breaſt. One of the moſt remark- 
able accounts we have ever had of the effects of an abſceſs in 
the breaſt, is from Mr. Chicoyneau, of the academy of Mont- 
pclier, given in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of 

ing " I731, | | 

_ * RE cale was this: A young lady of about nine years old, 
2 0 thin habit, a ſprightly temper, Nr dry ah DUE Ah ſeem- 
y wn 12 crooked, both her ſhoulders but particular- 
> OG ray raiſed than they naturally ſhould be, 
toward the right ſide. 
time, to know wh 


of this bad arrangement of the parts. 


* it was found, that though ſhe was 


ere was a fullneſ; | 
of the ſhoulder . wor 22 ſhoulders, and that the edges 
e 


Mr. Chicoyneau was ſent for at this 
ether any ſtop could be put to the progreſs 
On examining the 


of its natural ſituation 3 this 


below the ſhoulder-blade, that it ſeemed 
t er-blade it ſeeme 

wo fingers breadth out — its place. It * from this that 
would inevi de very bad, and that the young lady 
rt nor — — a terrible deformity, which neither 


tion would be — revent,..and that the organs of reſpira- | 


| bad arrangements of . as is commonly the caſe in theſe 


17. The bitter umbellated | 


See the article I HLAsPEOs | 


4 


dy became ſomewhat more bent than uſual | 


by, 


; loins, and formed a ſort of | 
was ſo ſend XA which was toward the left-ſide, and 


Mr. Chic 


0 Aattering — ag his leave with giving her parents: ſome | | 


THO 


ther growth, as children whoſe bones are diſordered by rickets 
often have them right again in more advanced years, and was 
intending to vreſcribe a ſlight regimen ; when, about five 
days afterwards he was again called in on account of a fever 
which attacked the young lady with great violence, and was 
always worſt during the night, going off by gentle ſweating 
toward the morning ; on thoroughly enquiring into the ſymp- 
toms this appeared to be a putrid fever, and, beſide all the 
other ſymptoms of that diſeaſe, the patient had a conſtant and 


terrible pain in her ſhoulders, and with this a very troubleſome 


dry cough, and a difficulty of reſpiration, whence it appeared 
too plainly, that either the lungs or the pleura were threaten- 
ed with an inflammatory fluxion : After twenty days the fever 
began to abate, but {till did not quite leave her; and it was 
not long after when all the figns of an internal ſuppuration 
appeared, and Mr. Chicoyneau dreaded an incurable phthiſis. 
'T he pulſe after this grew much worſe, and was very irregu- 
lar; and two other phyſicians being called in, all agreed that 
the child had but few days to live, ordered only ſome gentle 
cordials, and acquainted the parents with the danger. When 
all hopes were over, the nurſes acquainted the doctors on one 
of their viſits, that ſince their laſt the patient had diſcharged 
by ſtool at ſeveral times a very large quantity of a white viſcid 
matter, reſembling pus; and that before every one of theſe 
evacuations the young patient had great irritations, and violent 
pains in the belly. 
Nature had not given the patient over, though her doctors had, 
and ſoon ſhewed that ſhe could do what baffled the efforts of 
art. The matter voided was found, on examination, to be 
true pus, with a very ſmall mixture of blood, the voiding it 
by ſtool continued many days with the ſame frequency and 
violence, and the fever ad other ſymptoms all going off at 
this time by regular degrees, the diſcharge was ſoon found to 
be critical, and there were ſome hopes of nature's performing 
a cure by it. So 

The ditcharge continued about twelve days, and at the end 
of a little longer time the patient was perfectly recovered. 
There is no doubt, from the cough and all the ſymptoms, 
that this matter was contained in the. breaſt, and though it 
has appeared incredible to many, that matter thus formed 
ſhould be taken up into the blood-veſlels and carried in the 
courſe of circulation to the inteſtines, and there diſcharged, 
yet this caſe ſeems an inconteſtible proof of the poſſibility 
of it. | 35 
There remained now no danger to the patient, but that of 
the increaſe of her deformity by the progreſs of the diſplacing 
of the ſpine, and other bones, as there was all the reaſon in the 


world to believe, that during the time of this long and ter- 


rible illneſs theſe parts had grown much worſe; but, on in- 
ſpection, nature was found here to have been as good a phy- 
ſician as in the other caſe; and, to the amazement of all that 


were preſent, the bones were all found in their natural 


laces. 
Ie was eaſy to ſee from this, that the diſplacing of the bones 
had been wholly owing to this tumor within the breaſt, the 
inflammation and ſuppuration of which had occaſioned all the 
illneſs the patient had endured. The tumor was doubtleſs 
formed in the poſterior region of the Thorax, whence it en- 
larged itſelf afterwards, extending to the neighbouring parts, 
and as to this alone was owing the cauſe of the diſplacing the 
bones, it is no wonder that when this cauſe no longer ſub- 


ſiſted, they again reaſſumed their places, Mem. Acad. Scienc. 


1731. | | * 

Mr. le Dran remarks, that whenever any conſiderable quan- 
tity of pus is contained in either cavity of the Thorax, that 
fide will appear larger than the other. Med. Eſſ. Edinb. 


Mounds of the ThoRAx. The wounds of the Thorax or breaſt, 


are of three kinds; either the wound is inflicted on the exter- 
nal parts only, or it penetrates into the cavity of the breaſt ; 
or thirdly, the contents of the Thorax partake alſo of the 
wound. RR 10% 

It may be diſcovered whether wounds do or do not penetrate 
into the cavity of the Thorax, either by the ſight or by the 
hearing, obſerving whether any ſound proceed from the 
wound at the time of inſpiration, by feeling with bg grove 
or a finger, and obſerving whether they paſs into the cayity, 
or meet with any reſiſtance, hy injecting warm water, which 
if the wound does not penetrate will return ſtrongly upon you ; 
and laſtly, you. will be convinced that it docs not by the 
abſence of bad ſymptoms, ſuch as difficulty of breathing, 
fainting and ſick fits, which always attend a wound that pene- 
trates Into this cavity. If the Wound is found not to pene- 
trate, it is to be treated as a common flight wound. But fome- 
times an external wound of this kind runs very deep, and 


obliquely between the muſcles and the ribs, and is thereby 
rendered very difficult to be cleanſed from grumous blood and 


matter; and the matter in. this caſe frequently deſtroys the 
neighbouring parts, and produces ulcers, and very dangerous 
or incurable fiſtulæ; nay, ſometimes it makes its way through 
the pleura, into the cavity eve 7 ny forms an em- 
yema, or brings on a phthiſis, and death itſelt. | 
he great buſinls in this caſe is to clear the ſinuſes from the 
blood and matter confined in them; and this is to be done 
either by preſſure, or by ordering the wound to be ſucked by 


PR. 
a healthy perſon, or by drawing it out with a ſyphon, or 


making farther openings with a knife. A proper ſyringe with 
ita wo applied to the wound, and a ſtrong ſuction made, 


by repeating the operation prove of very ſignal ſervice. 

In wounds that penetrate into the cavity, when a large quan- 

tity of blood is ſpilt into the cavity of the Thorax, the ex- 
ion of the lungs, the office of reſpiration, and the courſe of 

the blood through the lungs are impeded, and the blood in 


the lungs being inſpiſlated by frequently being retarded there, | 
life cannot be ſupported ; but where the quantity of extrava- | 
ſated blood is not ſo large IS to occaſion theſe accidents, there | 
ſtill is 


r that it ſhould putrify by degrees, and corrupt 

either the diaphragm, pleura, or lungs, which muſt occaſion 
very bad ſymptoms, and finally death itſelf, and that in a 
ſhore time. hen blood is extravaſated in the Thorax, we 


muſt therefore uſe all diligence to get it away. If the.wound | 


is inflicted on the middle or lower part of the Thorax, and has 


not a very narrow opening, it will be convenient to lay the 


t upon the wounded fide, and. adviſe him to fetch his, 
eath deep, or cough; and if the diſcharge is hindered by 


lumps of grumous blocd ſtopping up the orifice, they muit | 
be removed with a probe, or with the fingers, or drawn out | 


with a ſyringe. If the blood is become too thick to flow out 
of the wound, an injection of barley-water with the addition 
of a little honey of roſes and a ſmall quantity of ſoap muſt 
be uſed ; this is to be injected, and the patient made atter- 
wards to lie on the wounded fide, to let it run out again; 
and this muſt be repeated, till it appears that all the grumous 
blood is waſhed away. But if the wound is ſo narrow and 
oblique that this method cannot be uſed, it muſt be enlarged 
with the inciſion- knife. Great caution is to be obſerved. not 
to fatigue the patient too much, by attempting to diſcharge 
all the extravaſated blood at one time. It will be more fate 
to do it by intervals, at different times, eſpecially if he be ſub. 
je& to ſwoonings 3 but the wound muſt be kept open in the 
mean time, by introducing a filver or leaden pipe into it, or 
at leaſt a large tent with a ſtring faſtened to it. This method 
of cleanſing the cavity of the Thorax is to be repeated, till 


the diſcharge ſhall entirely ceaſc, and the external wound can | 


be conveniently healed. | 5 
When a wound is made in the upper part of the breaſt, the 
patients lying on the wounded ſide cannot at all let out the 
matter in the cavity; but an opening muſt be made in the 
lower part of the Thorax, between the ſecond and third rib, 
counting upwards, if it is on the left fide; but if it is on the 
the right ſide then between the third and fourth rib, about 
a hand's breadth from the ſpine. The place where the open- 
ing is to be made ſhould be firſt marked with ink, and the 
„ Iaogrs generally uſed to make it is the trecar, which muſt 
be driven above the rib into the Thorax with great caution, 
and gentleneſs ; after it has penetrated, the ſteel inſtrument 
is to be drawn out, and the pipe left in as a paſſage for the 
extravaſated blood to be let out by ; and if it does not readily 
make its way out by this, its evacuation may be forwarded 
by the ſuction of a ſyringe. The trochar is in common uſe 
on this occaſion ; but as the lungs are very liable to be wound- 
ed by the paſſing of this inſtrument forcibly into the cavity 
of the Thorax, it is better to divide the common integuments 
with an incifion-knife, as alſo the muſcles and pleura, care- 
fully avoiding the lungs, which are very apt to adhere to the 


pleura in this part ; when this perforation is properly made, | 


it is carefully to be kept open as long as neceſſary, and the 

wound above to be healed up as ſoon as poſhble. 1 95 
The cavity of the Thorax being thus cleanſed, the wound is 
to be grelle 


the contents of the Thorax from the injuries of the external air. 
Heiſter's Surg. p. 70. es 2 
TH OS, ©w:, in Zoology, a name given to an animal of the 
wolf kind, but larger than the common wolf, It never touches 
men or cattle, and rather provides its food by cunning than 
open force; preying chiefly on poultry and water-fowl. 
m. Lex. univ. in voc. n 
THOUGHTS, in a boat, a name given by ſeamen to the 
benches, on which the men fit down to ro. | 
THOWLES, in a boat, are thoſe pins in its gunnel, between 
which the men put their oars when they row. 
THRACIA Gemma, a ſtone mentioned by Pliny, and deſcribed 


by him to be of three kinds; the one of a plain green, but a | 


conſiderably deep and ſtrong colour, the other of a paler green 
without variegation, and the third ſpotted with blood-coloured 
ſpots. This is a ſhort deſcription, but the ſtone ſeems to 
have been a jaſper, of the nature of our green oriental jaſper 
and heliotrope. 0 | | 8 
THRACIUS. Lapis, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, a 


{tone often mentioned, and firſt called bene lapis, from the | 


place where it was firſt found, which was in the neighbour- 
hood of Bina, or Bena, a town in Thrace. | 

It has been by ſome authors allowed a place in the catalogues of 
the materia medica ; but it is impoſſible for us to ſay with an 


certainty which of ſeveral ſubſtances now known (which 
anſwer in ſome degree to the accounts left us of it) is the real 


| often will fill itſelf with the confined blood and matter, and |. 


ed once every day, and the dreſſing performed with | 
all poſſible expedition; and the utmoſt diligence uſed to guard | 


It was an inflammable body, found in mines, and in the beds 
of rivers ; and, in burning, aftorded a very offenſive fm, 
Some of the late authors have ' ſuppoſed it was our common 
pit- coal, the antients expreſſed by this name; others, that it 
was jet; and others, the common cannel coal. Hill's I he. 
phraitus, p. 34. | 
THRANLIT A, in the Roman trireme gallies, or thoſe which 
had three rows of rowers ; thoſe of the upper row were called 
by this name, the ſecond the Zygitæ, and the lowelt %% 
lamite. | | | 
The Zygite, or middle row of men, in theſe veſſels took uy 
but very little room, having a conveniency of moving that 
_ and oars under the ſcats of thoſe who fat next beture 
them. . | 
Meibom, in his diſcourſe of the naval architecture of the an- 
| tients, has proved that the builders of theſe veſlels found much 
better places for the feveral tires of rowers, than the com- 
mentators on the works of the authors who mention them have 
done; and that hence the vaſt height ſuppoſed neceſlary in thete 
veſſels is much of it imaginary, and that the teſſaraconteris of 
| Philopater, a veſſel ſaid to have forty tire of oars, may have 
been built and managed, though requiring four thouſand meu 
to ro it. | 
This author is of opinion, that according to the plan he has 
given of the Roman naval architecture, we might very much 
| Improve our own gallies and galleaſſes. He acknowledges 
our form indeed to be preferable in general to theirs; but 
would have the fame proportions kept up by us that were by 
them in their long vetlels. Meibom. de Trirem 
THRASOS, a term uſed by Hippocrates,' to expreſs a wild- 
neſs and fierceneſs in the eyes of perſons, who approach to 
a delirium in fevers. | | . 
THRAUPIS, in zoology, the name given by many author 
to the bird more commonly called citrinella; a imait bird of 
the ſize of a linnet, kept in cages in Italy for its ſinging, and 
of a green, yellow, and grey colour. ve the article C1- 
TRINELLA. | 
THRAUSMA, a name given by the antients to a kind of gum 
ammoniacum, which was dricr than the common, and more 
eaſily crumbled to pieces. | 
THRAUSTOMICTHES, in natural hiſtory, the name of 3 
genus of compound earths. I'he word is derived trom the 
Greek beavrye;, brittle, and unde, mixt. 
The bodies of this genus are loams compoſed of ſand and a 
leſs viſcid clay, and are therefore of a triable or crumbly tex- 
ture, | 55 
The earths of this genus are generally uſed. to make bricks; 
and there are ſeveral ſpecies of them, 1. A whitiſh one, 
dug in great plenty in Staffordſhire, and ſome other counties. | 
2. A brownith white one very plentiful about London. 3: 
A pale yellow one, common in moſt parts of England at 
ſmall depths. 4. A ſharp rough one, of a deep yellow, dug 
near the town of Hedgerley near Windſor, and common) 
called Windſor loame : It is not found in any other place, 
and is of great value; it makes the bricks uied for the iron 
furnaces, and ſerves at the glaſs-houſes and among the che- 
miſts as a very ſtrong and valuable Jute; and is not on) 
uſed in England, but carried to Holland and Germany, 
and many other parts of the world. 5. A deep duſky yellow 
one, dug in moſt parts of England, near the ſurface. b. A 
hard brown one, found at ſome depth in Buekinghamtihuie, 
and uſually found full of ſmall ſhells: It is uſed tor covering 
the ridges of barns, and copings ot walls; and makes vel 
firm and durable barn-floors. 7. A light pale brown ont, 
the looſeſt and moſt friable of all the genera, uſed in mary 
places for making the bell-founders moulds. 8. A yellowd 
brown one: This is common in muſt parts of the kingdom, 
and makes the fine red bricks uſed for ornamenting buildings 
 Hi#'s Hitt. of Fofl. p. 444½½. | 
THREAD (Cycd.)—The Thread of the Laplanders is very fit 
white and ſtrong, but it is of a very different nature fron 
cuts; they know nothing of flax or hemp, nor of any other 
plant whoſe ſtalks might ſupply the place of theſe in making 
Thread, but theirs is made of the finews 'of the rain dec. 
They kill of theſe animals a very great number continu”! 
partly for food, partly for the ſkins which they uſe in cloatt- 
ing themſelves, covering their huts, and on many other 0c 
cations; the finews of all that they kill are very careful 
preſerved, and delivered to the women, whoſe province ; . 
to prepare this neceſſary matter. They beat the finews w7 
well, after having ſteeped them a long time in water, * 
then they ſpin them out. he 
The Thread they thus make is of any degree of finenels lle 
pleaſe ; but it never is any longer than the finew from 
it is made. They uſe this in ſowing their cloaths, wah 
gloves, &c. and the trappings of their rain-deer. The 7 wy 
of the ſame finew are laid up together, and are all of a leb. 
and as the different finews afford them of | very en 
lengths, they accordingly pick out ſuch as the P Thi 
uſe requires, both in regard- to length and ours; 
ſort of thread is made with much more labour tha whets 
but it is greatly ſuperior to it on many 
ſtrength is rather required than beauty. fort 


body they meant by that name, \ 
| h \ 4 


Theſe people have, beſides this, a way of making 3 yak 


T HK 


- yarh of ſheeps wool, which they weave into garters and a | 
bort of ribbands, uſed by way of ornament; but they place 
no value on it, becauſe of its want of ſtrength. Scheffer's 


iſt. Lapland. 
| 5 a term uſed by ſome to expreſs thoſe fine long 


ite filaments or thready ſubſtances, which we meet with in 
viſt wh Wa floating e in the air, in Auguſt and September. 
The world has been much perplexed about the generation of 
theſe, till it was known that they were the work of fpiders, 
and that they ſerved theſe creatures to move from place to 
place by. They are long, downy, and very ſoft, and though 
they hold together when untouched, they {tick to the fingers 
in handling, and eaſily break with a ſlight touch. Ls 
The greater number of ſpiders have the property of ſpinning 
this ſort of Thread, The long-legged field-ſpider, called the 
ſhepherd, and ſome others, want it; theſe have nothing to do 
"With the Air-threads, fo much wondered at; but all the o- 
thers, that is, all thoſe which nature has endowed with a 
power of ſpinning, make them. 3 ; 
The general method of theſe creatures ſpinning and weaving 
| their webs, is by letting down the thread and then drawing 
i after them, and ſo diſpoſing it as they think proper; but in 
the midſt of their work of this ſort, if they are cloſely ob- 
f:rved, they will be ſometimes found to deſiſt, and turning 
the tail to the contrary way of the wind they will emit a thread 
with great violence, no leſs than that with which a jet of wa- 
ter is diſcharged from a cock. In this manner they continue 
darting forth the thread, which the wind takes, and carrying 
it forward it ſoon becomes many yards long. Soon after this 
the creature will throw herſelf off from the web, and trufting 
herſelf to the air with this long tail, will aſcend ſwiftly, and 
to a great height with it. The fragments of theſe lines, or 
the whole lines, and the ſpiders attached to them though un- 
obſerved, make theſe Air-threads, and the uſe nature deſtines 
them for, is evidently the wafting the creature along the air, 
and giving it an opportunity of preying on gnats, and many 
other inſects that inhabit the air, out of the reach of - thete 
creatures by any other means. | : 
The young ſpiders, as well as the old ones, have this proper- 
ty of ſpinning Threads, and failing in the air by means of 


ends of very long lines, No one particular kind is famous 
more than the reſt for this practice, but all that can ſpin, at 
the proper ſeaſon of the year do it. 
The threads themſelves ſhew the uſe they are of to the crea- 
ture in ſeizing its prey; for they, as well as the webs below, 
are uſually found filled with the fragments of devoured ani- 
mals, the legs of flies, and the like. 
When the Threads are newly ſpun, they are always ſingle, 
and are generally ſeen aſcending up higher and higher in the 
air; but when they are ſeen coming down, they are found 
ſometimes compoſed of three or four others, and either with- 
out any ſpider at the ends, or with two or three or more. 
It is plain that this happens from the meeting of theſe threads 
one With another in the air, and their tangling together; 
and this incommades the creatures, and brings them down. 
The whole proceſs of the workmanſhip of theſe threads is 
eaſily ſeen, by obſerving ſome of the ſpiders which have not 
yet mounted into the air, but ſeem to be meditating their 
flight. It is common to ſee one of theſe creatures at ſuch 


art out at its tail one after another ſeveral -of theſe long 
Threads, by way of aſſaying what it can do, and how it ſhall 
like them, When the creature has darted out a thread to 
the length of ſeveral yards, it will of a ſudden draw it all 
up again, and wind it up into a link with its fore-feet ; 
reger. frequently they break it off, and let it go. One 
hag will ſometimes dart out, and break off in this manner 
: ON number of Threads, before it ſpins one that it will truſt 
Y 5 but at length it will. pleaſe itſelf with ſome one, an 
mmit it{clf to the air on it. | 
en Threads are what fill the air with the looſe 
getber 2 autumn; and as, theſe ſoon entangle to- 
they ae bring one another down, it is no wonder that 
ers y. frequent in the lower regions of the air, than 
great wer e ſpiders adhering to them, which uſually riſe to 
origin of = and ſuſtain themſelves there. And hence the 
qQuirers we ® Threads was much perplexed among the en- 
mal to 2 they were found without any mark of the ani- 
eeding is ich they owed their exiſtence. The buſineſs of 
G Far, all the uſe of theſe Threads, but the creatures 
5 entertain themſelves by means of them, 
eaſure. — the ar, and changing height and place at 
he : | 
manner. poke has once raiſed itſelf from the earth in this 
roſe by : bue _ not deſcend always on the ſame Thread it a- 
hank with fe g s that up at times,” and winds: it up into a 
Port; and he — and darts out another by way of ſup- 
intended fer Se Tread is made more or leſs long, as it is 
Theſe 2 : higher or lower A | 
depth of . 45 are not only found in autumn, but even in 
out great eee The ſerene days about Chriſtmas bring 
rt and 8 but the Threads are at this ſeaſon 
or. Vol, II. e are the produce of the young 


them; and it is common to ſee very minute ſpiders at the 


a time mount the top-moſt branch of a buſh, and from thence | 


THU 


ſpiders, hatched only the autumn before, and are ſeldom uſed 


to ſuſtain the animal, but ſeem a mere ſporting of it, being 


thrown out and broke off at ſmall lengths. The thicker ropes 


of the autumn are the only ones intended for the ſupport of 


the old ſpiders in the air, when there is plenty of ſmall flies 
that inhabit the airy region, and make it worth the creature's 


ogg: to take up its habitation among them. Phil. Tran. 
93 50 5 | 


THREX, among the Romans, an appellation given to gladi- 


ators, either becauſe they were natives of "Thrace, or wore 
armour after the manner of that country. Pitiſc. in voc. 


THRIFT, Statice, in botany, See the the article Sr A- 


TICE, 


The ſeveral more common ſpecies of this plant have been 
uſed to be raiſed promiſcuouſly for making the edges of flower- 
beds, inſtead of box; but the neceſſity of tranſplanting them 
every year to keep them within due bounds, has made them 
of late much diſuſed. 7 85 | 

They are all propagated by parting their roots ; the beſt time 
for doing which is in autumn, and they will grow with very 
little trouble, and flower in the May following, continuing in 
flower about three weeks or a month, if the weather is not 
too dry. Miller's Gardener's Dict. | 


THRIO, Ogio, in antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Apollo. 


Potter, T. 1. p. 405. 


THRIPS, in natural hiſtory, a name uſed among the antients, 


to expreſs a ſort of worm hatched from the egg of a beetle 
which, while in the worm-ſtate, eats its way into wood, and 
forms cells and cavities in it of various ſhapes, and in various 


directions, often reſembling the figures ot letters or other 
things. 


Ihe antient Greeks are ſaid to have uſed ſmall pieces of the 


wood thus eroded in particular forms, as ſeals before the en- 
graving of theſe utenſils was invented, and indeed they muſt 
very well have ſerved this purpoſe, ſince it is ſcarce poſſible to 
conceive how one of theſe pieces of corroded wood ſhould be 
counterfeited, or the impreſſion imitated. | | 
Lucian mentions his marking his olives with a ſignature of one 
of theſe pieces of wood greatly eroded, and uſes the word 
Thrips, not as the name of the animal, but of the piece of 
wood eroded by it. Theophraſtus, Pliny and Ariſtotle, alſo 
uſe the ſame expreſſion ; and we find that the word Thrips 
was as frequently uſed to ſignify the pieces of wood eroded, 
as the animal which eroded them. - | 


THRISSA, in ichthyology, the'name given by the Greeks and 
by the modern Latin writers, to the fiſh which we call the 


/had, or the mother of the herrings. | 

This is called by Artedi the clupea, with the top of the up- 
per jaw divided, and with black ſpots on each fide. This 
accurate author obſerves alſo, that the agonus or agone of Sal- 
vian, the ſarachus of Charleton, and the aloſa minor and ha- 
rengus minor of Willughby, and others, which we call the 
pilchard, differ only from the Thri//a in ſize; all being the va- 


rictics of the ſame ſpecics of fiſh, and all charactered by this 


ſpecihc name. 


THROAT (Cyc.)—Sore-TyroAT, in medicine. See the ar- 


ticle QUINzyY, Cycl. and Suppl. 


TrRoaT-HWert, in N the name of a plant of the bell- 


flower kind, called in Latin Trachelium. Its characters and 
ſpecies, ſee under that head. | 

This plant yields, when wounded, a milky juice in great 
plenty, and this if received into a ſhell or other ſmall veſlel, 
curdles immediately, and the whey runs from the thick part; 


this whey is of a brown colour, whereas that of the wild let- 


tuce is of a fine purple, and dries into a cake that may be 
crumbled into a purple powder. The juice of the Throat- 
wort ſmells ſour, and its curdled part being dried burns like 
reſin at the flame of a candle. Phil, Tranſ. No. 224. 


THROMBUS, a word uſed by ſome medical writers, to ex- 


preſs a grume or clot of blood. 


| THROSTLE, an Engliſh name for the common mavis, or 


ſong-thruſh. See. TURDus. 


THROWING, among bowlers. See the article Bowr- 


ING. 


THRYALLIS, in botany, a name given by Nicander, and 
ſome other writers, to a ſpecies of mullein uſed in the coronæ 
and garlands of the antients; and, as he expreſsly ſays, diffe- 


rent from the common wild mullein. 


Dioſcorides ſeems to make this his third ſpecies, and calls it 


lychnitis, from its uſe in lamps; the Greeks beating out its 
thready ſtalks, and uſing them for the wicks of lamps. We 
have a kind of verbaſcum, or mullein, which we call*lychnitis, 
in commemoration of Dioſcorides's name; but it does 
not appear to be the ſame ſpecies that Nicander and the 
other. Greeks called by that name. Some alfo called it ne- 
keia, or necuia, from its uſe in making a kind of torch ; that 
was the thing with which they kindled the funeral piles of the 


dead. 

HUMB, Pollex, in anatomy, one of the members, or parts of 
the hand. See the article HAND, Cycl. and Suppl. 

The firſt phalanx of the bones of the Thumb is not like thoſe 
of the other fingers. Antient authors reckon it among the 
bones of the metacarpus, which it reſembles very much, and 
by this means allow only _ prongs to the 


Thumb, and 
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make five rpal bones. The convex ſide of this phalanx 
is very much flatted, and is much broader toward the head, 
than toward the baſis. On the concave ſide is a kind of an- 
gular line, which in ſome meaſure diſtinguiſhes it into two 
parts. Its head is like thoſe of the metacarpal bones, only 
flatted at top. The articular ſide of its baſis is proportioned 
to the digital ſide of the os trapezium of the carpus, and fram- 
ed in ſuch a manner as that the ſigmoide cavities and eminen- 
ces in the two bones croſs one another. This articulation has 
ſomething very particular in it ; it is a kind of double gingly- 


mus, which readily. allows of flexion and extenſion, adduc- |. 


tion and abduction, but with difficulty permits the oblique 


motions, becauſe then The" two fides run counter to each 
other. | 
The ſecond phalanx of the Thumb is ſhorter than the firſt ; 


its body is convex or ſemi cylindrical on one ſide, flat on the 


other, and contracted between the edges. The articular fide 
of the baſis is gently concave, and is ſurrounded near the 
edges by ſmall tuberoſities; as alſo near the angle of the pha- 
lanx. The head is the regular portion of a pulley, which pro- 
jects more on the concave, than on the convex fide; and on 
each fide of it there is a ſmall foſſula, and ſome inequalities 
in form of tubercles. On the flat or concave fide of the pha- 
lanx are two rough lines, one near each edge ; they are the 
impreſſions or marks of the articular vaginz. The connec- 


tion of this phalanx with the firſt, is by a kind of arthrodia, or 


by a flat enarthroſis, which permits a motion in ſeveral direc- 
tions, though more limited than in other articulations of the 


ſame kind, It is articulated with the third by a very perfect 


of the other Thumb, an entire cone is formed; the convex | 


inglymus, | 
he third phalanx of the Thumb repreſents the half of a ſort 
of cone, cut lengthwiſe, and by joining it to the ſame bone 


ſide is more even than the flat fide, and on each edge there is 
a tuberoſity near the baſis: "The baſis has two hollow ſides, 
which form a ginglymus with the head of the ſecond phalanx. 
The head is flat and ſmall, ending in a rough ſemi-circular 
border, which on the flat ſide of the bone repreſents a horſe- 
ſhoe. Winſlow's Anat. p. 87. 


THUNDER (Cycl.)— The noiſe of Thunder and the flame of 


lightning are eaſily made by art. If a mixture of oil or ſpirit 
of vitriol be made with water, and ſome filings of ſteel ad- 


ded to it, there will immediately ariſe a thick ſmoak, or va- | 
pour, out of the mouth of the veſſel ; and if a lighted candle | 


- be applied to this, it will take fire; the flame will imme- 


diately deſcend into the veſſel, and this will be burſt to pieces, 
with a noiſe like that of a cannon, 


This is ſo far analogous to Thunder and lightning, that a great 


exploſion and fire are occaſioned by it; but in this they differ, 
that this matter when once fired is deſtroyed, and can give no 
more exploſions ; whereas in the heavens one clap of Thun- 
der uſually follows another, and there is a continued ſucceſ- 
ſion of them for a long time, Mr. Homberg explained this 


T 


ſmell of brimſtone behind them. 


by the lightneſs of the air above us, in compariſon of that 
here, which therefore would not ſuffer all the matter ſo kind- 
led to be diſſipated at once, but kept it for ſeveral returns. 


THUNDER-Stone, in natural hiſtory, the ſame with that called 


by authors Brontia, See the article BRONTIA. 

HUNDER-Storms, It is frequent in the Thunder-ſtorms in 
hot climates, to ſee a bituminous matter fall with the lighten- 
ing to the ground, and there continue for ſome time burning 
in a maſs, or elſe burſt at once into a multitude of ſparks, 
which burn every thing they touch, and always leave a violent 


Something, of this nature, but concreted into a ſolid form and 


reſembling common brimſtone, was ſome years ago obſerved | 


in the iſle of Wight; of which Mr. Cook, an inhabitant of 
Newport there, has given the following account : 


The month of July, in the year 1937, had been very ſultry, 


and the nights often ſtormy, in particular there was one even- 
ing a very violent ſtorm of Thunder and lightening, attended 
toward the end with a great deal of rain, The morning af- 


_ terwards, as a countryman was walking over a meadow near 


the ſea· ſide, he obſerved a yellow ball of a ſhining matter, 


lying looſe upon the turf or graſs. When he had taken it up, 


off on the lighteſt touch. The whole ſubſtance appeared to 


he found it to be no other than a lump of ſulphur, of an un- 
commonly ſtrong ſmell, and covered all over with a multi- 
tude of fine ſhining cryſtals of a yellowiſh colour, which fell 


be ſomewhat ſpungy, and it had a large hole in one part; 
it was near an inch long, and ſomewhat more than half an 
inch in diameter, and when put to the fire proved readily in- 
flammable, and burnt with a whiter flame than common 
brimſtone, and with lets acid and ſuffocating fumes. 

The author of this account ſeems to think, that there is great 
probability that this ball was generated, not under ground but 
in the air, and that it was of the nature of thoſe maſles of 
bituminous matter falling ſo frequently in Thunder-/torms, in 
the hotter countries, but that by ſome accident it miſſed tak- 
ing fire, and was therefore left perfect in its ſolid form. It 
ſeems not to have been generated under ground, ſince if it 
had, it could never have been found on the ſurface ſo per- 
fectly clean, with its pores all empty not filled with earth, 


and h. covering of cryſtals untouched, though they adhered 


ſo very lightly to it that the gentleſt touch threw them 08 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 450. p. 449. 5 | : 
THURIBULUM, among the Romans, a cenſer or veſſel, in 
which incenſe was burnt at facrifices. Pitiſc. in voc. ; 
THURIFIEATI, in church hiſtory, a deſignation given to 
thoſe, who, to avoid the perſecution of the Roman empero 
offered frankincenſe to the heathen gods. Hofm, Lex. in Voc, 
See the article PERSECUTION; 
THURSIO, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of fiſh, mentioned b 
. Pliny, I. 9. c. 9. It is thought by ſome to be the Phoces, 
or porpoiſe z and by others the Sturgeon. Flofm. Lex. =, 
in voc. See the articles PoxPoIsE, and STURGEON, © 
THURUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a creature deſcribeq 
by Geſner, and ſome others, as a diſtin ſpecies af 
wild bull; but the accounts of it ſeem either fabulo 
or miſtaken deſcriptions of the wild bull. See the article 


OS, | 
THUYA, Tree of life, in botany the name of a genus of tres, 
the characters of which are theſe : The embryo fruits are of 2 
ſquammoſc ſtructure, and finally become a fort of oblong 
fruit, between the ſcales of which there lie a ſort of m 
_ ſeed. To this it is to be added, that the leay 
caly. | 
The ſpecies of Thuya, are the common arbor vite, and the 
Chineſe kind. Tourn. Inſt, p. 587. 
THWART the Haw/e, in the fea language. See the article 
HAwsE. | 
THYIA, @va, in antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Bacchus, 
celebrated by the Eleans. Potter, Archæol. Græc. 1. 2. c 
20. T. 1. p. 405. 
THYITES Lapis, in the materia medica of the antients, the 
name of an indurated clay, approaching to the nature of x 
ſtone. It was found in Egypt, and uſed in diſtemperatures of the 
es. | 
This ſubſtance has been very much miſunderſtood by the late 
writers, and by moſt of them ſuppoſed to be loſt at this time; 
but this was wholly owing to their miſtaking the clals of bo- 
dies among which they were to look for it. Some imagining it o 
have been a ſpecies of green marble ; and others the turquoiſe 
ſtone, that Dioſcorides meant by this name, It is very plain 
however, that it was no other than an indurated clay of the 
morochthus kind, and no more a {tone than that ſubſtance, 
that being alſo frequently called lapis morochthus, 
It is of a ſmooth, even and regular texture, very heavy, cf 
a ſhining ſurface, and of a pale green, without the admix- 
ture of any other colour, It does not at all adhere to the 
tongue, nor ſtain the fingers in handling; but drawn along 
a rough ſurface, leaves a ſlender white line. It melts flowly 
in the mouth, and is of a ſharp acrid and diſagreeable taite; 
and when rubbed down with water on a marble, it melts in- 
to a milky liquor of a pure white, not the leaſt greennefs be- 
ing ſenſible in it. It is found at preſent in the great mine 
Goſſelar in Saxony, and ſeems to owe its colour to partic 
of copper; to which alſo it owes the virtues attributed to i 
by Dioſcorides, acting as a weak kind of verdigreaſe. Hils 
0 
THYLACION, a word uſed by the antient medical writer, 
to expreſs the bag formed by the membranes of the ftw 
the orifice of the pudenda, before the birth. | 
THYLLA, ea, in antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Ven 
 Patter, T. 1. p. 405. | 
THYMALLUS, in ichthyology, the name of a fiſh of i 
truttaceous kind, called in Engliſh the greyling, or umbei. 
It is of a long and flatted body, the belly is ſomewhat broad 
and the back rigid and thin. It ſeldom exceeds a pound, c 
at the utmoſt a pound and half weight. Its back is d 
duſky browniſh green, with a ſomewhat bluiſh caft in 
mixed, and its ſides of a more blue ſhining gloſs with an a 
mixture of gold colour. The ſcales are of a ſort of chow 
boidal form, and the ſide-lines are much nearer the b 
than the belly. The ſides are variegated with black fe 
laced irregularly ; but there are none of theſe near rk 
he back has two fins, and the tail is forked. The he 
ſmall, the eyes large and protuberant; the mouth 15 7) 
rately large, and the upper jaw larger than the under; * 
no teeth, but the whole jaws are rough like a file. 4 
It is caught in the freſh rivers in the mountainous C 1 ot 
England, and in the like ſituations in Germany, an c oſt 
kingdoms, and is one of the fineſt taſted of all the 
water fiſh, It feeds on worms, and ſpawns in May- 


arte 
es ale 


all reſpects like thoſe of thyme, but that they are pl be 
ticillately round the ſtalks. . Toure 
The ſpecies of Thymbra, enumerated by Mr. Ion h 


others candy ſavory. 2. The Spaniſh Thymbra, with _— 
like marjoram, called marum, and maſtichina 3 and Aha 
cli um. 3. The roundiſh-leaved Spaniſh called 
4+ The Spaniſh Thymbra, with leaves like the con) , f 
oY ſome ſer pillum; and by others a ſpecies of ne by fu 

he St. Julian Thymbra, or true ſavory, called ao © 10 


ſpiked ſavory, and the St. Julian's * Tourn 51 f Mb 
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E, Thymus, in botany, &c. See the article TVM vs. 


TTL in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 


which are theſe: The flower conſiſts of one 
ln and cut into four _—_— at the 
ed s: from the bottom of this there ariſes a piſtil, which fi- 
= becomes an oval fruit; which in ſome ſpecies is ſuccu- 
Jent, and in others is dry; but in all contains oblong ſeeds. 
The ſpecies of Thymelza, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
' theſe : 1. The flax-leaved Thymelzea. 2. The African flax- 
leaved Thymelea, with pale-coloured, and very ſweet-ſcented 
flowers. 3- The African flax-leaved Thymelza, with broad, 
obtuſe, and ſhining leaves. 4. The African flax-leaved Thy- 
melea, with flowers collected into cluſters. 5. The dwarf 
alpine Aax-leaved Thymelæa, with purple ſweet-ſcented flowers. 
6. The dwarf alpine flax-leaved Thymelza, with ſweet- 
ſcented white lowers. 7. The ſmall hairy knot-graſs-leaved 
Portugal Thymelza. 8. The common toad-flax-leaved Thy- 
melza. 9. The Spaniſh Thymelza, with toad-flax-leaves. 
10. The African Thymelza, with very narrow, and ſhort 
roſemary-like leaves. II. The African Thymelza, with long 
and narrow roſemary-like leaves. 12. The roſemary-leaved 
African Thymelza, with long flowers. 13. The white- 
fowered ſhrubby African Thymelza, with | roſemary leaves. 
14. The Spaniſh Thymelza, with broad olive-like leaves. 15. 
The Italian ſilvery olive leaved Thymelza. 16. The olive- 
leaved rock Thymelza. 17. The white-flowered alpine Thy- 
melza, with leaves hoary on both fides. 18. The ſmooth 
Thymelea, with leaves like the polygala. 19. The hairy 
Thymelea, with polygala-leaves. 20. The chamelza-leaved 
Thymelza, with ſhort _C leaves. 21. The woolly kali- 
leaved Thymelea. 22. The juniper-leaved Thymelza, with 
procumbent branches. 23. The Pyrenean juniper-leaved 
Thymelæa, with ere& branches. 24. The African T hyme- 
lza, with narrow heath-like leaves. 25. The Thymelza, 
with white, ſoft, and filky leaves. 26. The African Thyme- 
lea, with tufted flowers. 27. The woolly Thymelza, with 
ſmall houſeleck leaves. 28. The Spaniſh Thymelza, with 
hoary myrtle-like leaves. 29. The African Thymelza, with 
butcher's-broom leaves. 30. The ſhrubby African Thymelza, 
with milkwort-like leaves and jaſmine flowers. 31. The 
narrow-leaved jaſmine-flowered African Thymelæa. 32. The 
nepa-leaved prickly African Thymelza, with ſmall purple 
flowers. 33. The ever-green bay-leaved Thymelza, called 
the laureola mas, or male ſpurge-laurel, 34 The bay-leaved 
Thymelza, with deciduous leaves, called the female ſpurge- 
laurel. And 35. The bay-leaved Thymelza, with deciduous 
leaves, with white flowers and yellow fruit, Tourn. Inſt. 


p. 494. 


TuyMELX x Radix, in the materia medica, the dried root of 


the Thymelza foliis lint of Tournefort and other authors. 

It is a light root of different ſizes, of a reddiſh colour without, 
and greyiſh within, woody, and full of fibres, and taſtes ſweet 
at firſt, but is hot as fire when it has been held a little time in 
the mouth, It loſes however both this fiery taſte, and its acrid 
quality, in long keeping, and with them its virtues. 

It is to be choſen new, well fed, and not worm-eaten, The 
fruit of this plant is the granum cnidium of the ſhops. They 
are both of an acrid quality, and are not in uſe in the ſhops at 
preſent. Pomet's Hiſt. of Drugs, p. 46. 


HYMELZA is alſo a name by which ſome authors have called 


the laureola, or ſpurge-laurel, an ever- green ſhrub, common in 
our woods: But it is more uſually made the name of the me- 
zer ron, or ſpurge-olive, and, with many, is underſtood only as 

the name of the ſpurge- flax. Tourn. Inſt. p. 415. Boer- 
haave's Index, vol. 2. p. 213. | | 

THYMELE, in the antient theatre, a kind of pulpit, where 
che ſingers called thymelici performed, See the articles TH- 
MELICI and Loc Euu. Th 

THYMELICT, among the Romans, were muſicians, who ſung 
in the interludes, or who danced and kept time with their 


Leltures. The place where they performed was called Thy- 
mele, whence Juvenal. VI. 66 Au e 


| Attendit 3 
THYMI A ndit thymele, thymele nunc ruſtica diſcat. 


„ Ovwape, in antiquity, an offering of incenſe 


* God. dee the article Id ENS], Cycl. 
HYMIAMA, in the materia medica, a name by which ſome 


2 have called the caſcarilla bark ; called by ſome cortex 
Ta ur1s, or Indian bark. Ray's Hiſt, Pl. vol. 2. p. 1841. 
= - — ATA, a kind of fumigations among the antients, the 
8 8 3 of which were ſo various, that it appears they always 
ulted utility as well as pleaſure, in their compoſition of them. 
the met the ingredients, named in the oldeſt preſcriptions for 
ors... them, being the names of things not ſweet-ſcented, 
other 4. Mators have ſuppoſed that the antients expreſſed 
ſent m "A, by thoſe words, and not thoſe which we at pre- 
4 — 2 but all this is founded on the error of 
tions. 8 ele things intended only as ſweet - ſcented prepara- 
= find the 
aa, Pits reconciles the uſe of it in this manner very 
be * edging, that it had the ſmell of coriander-ſeeds, 
do very well in ue Jay, is an agreeable ſcent, and might 
exitain, that xture with others of this kind. It is pretty 


cloth, and ſet in the ſun for ſome time. 


Trymvs, (Cycl.) in anatomy. 


Sum ammoniacum of the antients uſed in them: 


THYNNUS, in ichth 


the ammoniacum of the antiegts was not the 


ſame gum which we now know by that name; but as the ac- 
count of N eophytus, as to its ſmell, comes from an older 
Greek author, Dioſcorides, we are to refer to him for the 
certainty of the expreſſion ; and by this it appears that Neo- 
phytus errs greatly, in attributing to ammoniacum the ſmell of 
coriander-ſeeds ; for that the word uſed by Dioſcorides, and 
which he has tranflated coriander, is x i; and this, as we 
find by many other paſſages of the fame author, is an abbre- 
viation of the word caſorei, xarefis. 

The ſmell of caſtor is alſo attributed to ammoniacum by The- 


- ophraſtus and others; whence it is evident that the antients 


uſed ſalutiferous as well as ſweet-ſcented things in theſe fumi- 
gations. Galbanum is a worſe ſmell than ammoniacum, and 
yet this alſo we find, together with myrrh, and other gums, is 
made an ingredient in the oldeſt preſcriptions of this kind. And 
Pliny mentions the ammoniacum with the ſchænanth, and 
other ſweets uſed for this purpoſe. 


THYMOXALME, in the materia medica of the antients, was 


a compoſition uſed externally in the gout, and many diſor- 
ders of the limbs, and was given inwardly in diſtemperatures 
of the ſtomach, a quarter of a pint for a doſe, It operated as 
a purge, and was prepared in the following manner: Take 
two ounces of bruiſed thyme, as much ſalt, a little meal, rue, 
and penny-royal. Theſe were to be put into a pot, and three 
pints of water, and fourteen ounces of vinegar are to be poured 
upon them ; after which they are to be covered with a coarſe 


Dioſcorides, l. 5. 


CIS | | 
THYMUS, Thyme, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


the characters of which are theſe : The flower conſiſts of one 


leaf, and is of the labiated kind: The upper lip is erect, and 


uſually bifid, and the lower is divided into three ſegments, 
The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a 
nail to the hinder part of the flower, and ſurrounded by four 
embryos, which afterwards become as many ſeeds, f ripen 
in the cup of the flower. To theſe marks it may be added, 
that the ſtalks are uſually hard and woody, and the flowers 
collected into heads. 5 
The ſpecies of Thyme, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The common- headed Thyme, 2. The common 
broader-leaved Thyme. 3. The common narrow-leaved Thyme. 
4. The white narrow-leaved ſtrong- ſcented Thyme. 5. The 
white procumbent ſweet ſcented Thyme. 6. The ſcentleſs 
Thyme. 7. The ſmall-headed Thyme. 8. The Portugal 
Thyme, with narrow hairy leaves, and large long purple heads. 
9. The Portugal Thyme, with narrow hairy leaves, and round 
heads of purple flowers. 10. The great-headed Portugal 
Thyme. 11. The ſmall-headed Portugal Thyme. 12. The 
headed Portugal Thyme, with large ſcales. Toutn. Inſt. 
p. 196. . 
8 three or four ſpecies of this plant propagated in our 
gardens, partly for uſe in the kitchen, and partly for curioſity. 
They are propagated either by ſowing, or by parting the roots, 
both which ſhould be done in March. | 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſowed on a bed of light earth, and muſt 
not be buried too deep. When they come up, they muſt be 
kept clear of weeds, and watered at times; and in ; Hoe they 
ſhould be thinned, leaving the plants at about fix inches 
aſunder. After this they will grow very faſt, and will require 
no farther care. | BIR 

If they are to be propagated the other mth the roots ſhould 
be taken up, and parted into as many flips as can be, and 
each planted at fix or eight inches diſtance, on beds of light 
earth, watering and ſhading them till they have taken root. 
The common garden Thyme is a cephalic. It alſo is good in 
all obſtruCtions of the viſcera, in the rheumatiſm, and in fla- 
tulencies. e 

The ſerpillum, or wild mother of Thyme, is one of the 
greateſt nervous ſimples of our own growth. An infuſion of 
it alone will do wonders in tremors, lowneſs of ſpirits, and 
headachs. It makes a very agreeable liquor, drank in the 
manner of tea, and this, continued for ſome time, has prov- 
ed a remedy in many caſes where every thing elſe has failed. 
It is almoſt infallible in the cure of that troubleſome diſorder 


the nightmare. 7 
Dr. Pozzi ſays, that the Thy- 


mus of a calf, ſoftened by maceration, diſcovers a lobe, from 


which a milky liquor runs out when wounded ; and if air is 


afterwards blown into it, the whole Thymus is diſtended, and 


may be dried, when it plainly appears to be compoſed of cells 


communicating with each other; upon the ſides of which 
muſcular fibres are to be ſeen : From which ſtructure he con- 
cludes, that the Thymus in foetuſes ſupplies the uſe of the 
lungs, ſerving as a receptacle for the chyle to be prepared in. 
Med. Eff. Edinb. 
The Thymus is thought by ſome to furniſh the liquor found in 
the thorax of fœtuſes. See Mem. de V Acad. des Scienc. 
Par. 17 | 


THYNNIA, Suma, in antiquity, a ſacrifice offered to Nep- 


tune by the fiſhermen, after a plentiful draught. ; 
The word comes from Gun a tunny, that being the ſacri- 


fice offered. : 
„the name of a fiſh called in 
iſh mackrel, common in the Me- 
diterrangan, 


Engliſh the ny, or 
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diterranean, and others ſeas, and ſometimes, though not fre- 


quently, caught on the Engliſh coaſts. 


t is a very large fiſh, growing ſometimes to ſeven or eight 
foot long, and more than an hundred weight. It is of a 
rounded and thick body, growing gradually ſmaller toward the 
tail, till it is at length extremely ſlender. It very much re- 
ſembles the pelamys in its whole figure, but that it wants the 


oblong black ſtreaks which that fiſh has on its ſides, 3 


much larger. The back is black, or, if held in ſome lights, 
is of a ſhining bluiſh or greeniſh hue. Its belly and half its 


ſides are of a ſilvery whiteneſs. Its ſcales are very ſmall. Its 
| ſnout pointed. Its jaws both of equal length, and armed each 


with one row of teeth. Fhe-mouth is large and black within, 
except that part of the palate is red. Ihe eyes are large. 
The larger black fins are two in number ; the foremoſt placed 
near the head, and riſing out of a cavity in the back, and 
the other at a ſmall diſtance behind that; and, in ſome fiſh of 
this ſpecies, of a reddiſh or yellowiſh colour ; and behind this 


laſt, there are eight, nine, or ten ſmall fins running down 


the ridge of the back at equal diſtances to the tail. The tail 
is very forked. The fins at the. gills are black, ſmall, and 
terminate in a point. The belly fins are placed but at a ſmall 
diſtance hehind theſe, and are alſo ſmall ; and both theſe, and 
the gill-fins have ſinuſes in the body of the fiſh, into which 
they may be depreſſed. Behind the anus is a fin like that on 
the back, and behind it eight more ſmall ones, anſwering to 
thoſe on the back alſo; and the ſkin of the ſides, near the 
tail, is extended into two fins; ſo that this part of the fiſh 
looks in ſome ſort ſquare. It is a good fiſh for the table, and 
is ſalted in vaſt quantities in Spain and Italy. See Tab. of 
Fiſhes, No. 29. and Ray's Ichthyography, p. 176. 


THYOS, ®ve-, in antiquity, an offering of fruits, leaves, or 


acorns, which were the only ſacrifices at firſt in uſe. Potter, 
Archzol. Græc. T. 1. p. 213. | 


3 a 
THYREOSTAPHILINUS, in anatomy, a name given by 


Douglaſs to a muſcle, called by Albinus and others, palato- 
pharyngæus. See the article PALATOPHARYNG US. 


THYRRAUM Vinum, a ſort of wine among the antients re- 


THYRREUS Lapis, in natural hiſtory, the name of a foſſil, 


markable for its thickneſs and dark colour; it was ſweet, and 
luſcious, and not aſtringent. 


which the writers of the middle ages have called ſyrus. 


It has many virtues aſcribed to. it; but all the account we have 


of its real properties are from Pliny, who obſerves that it ſwam 
upon the water while whole ; but when broken into ſmall 


pieces, theſe ſunk to the bottem. It ſeems to have been a 


ſort of bitumen of a ſpongy ſtructure. 


THYSSELINUM, in botany, the name of a genus of umbel- 


| liferous plants, the flowers and fruit of which are the ſame 


with thoſe of the petroſelinum, or mountain parſley; from 


which it differs in nothing, except that it yields a milky juice | 


when broken or wounded. 

The ſpecies of Thy/elinum, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The Thy/ſelinum of Pliny, or milky parſley. 2. 
The marſh Thy/ſelinum, called by ſome the milky ſeſili. 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 319. | | 


TIBERIADES Water, the water of a hot ſpring near Tibe- 


riades in Egypt. 
Dr. Perry, when on the ſpot, tried ſome experiments on this 


water, which give us a much better idea of its nature, than 


we have from any other accounts of it. Half a dram of oil of 


tartar being mixed with an ounce and half of the water, it be- 


comes turbid and muddy; and after twelve hours, three parts 


of the whole appear like white wool, only leaving a fmall 


portion of clear water at the top. This white woolly matter 
dried, produced only a ſmall quantity of yellow ochre. 
Spirit of vitriol added to the water in the ſame quantity, af- 
fords a large unctuous ſediment of a white colour. A ſolution 
of ſublimate being mixed in the fame quantity, it became tur- 
bid and yellowiſh, and yielded an earthy ſediment in ſmall 
uantity; whence. it ſeems evident, that it contains a fal murale. 
Saccharum ſaturni being added in the fame quantity, the wa- 


ter depoſited a lateritious ſediment in a ſmall quantity. Mixt 
with ſpirit of ſal armoniac, it turns to a bluiſh green turbid 


liquor, and finally yields a woolly ſediment, Sugar of violets 


mixed with it, turned it to a yellowiſh colour; and the ſcrap- 


| Ings of galls mixed with it, turned it to a deep purple; and on 


ſhaking, this became as black as ink, | 

It appears from theſe experiments, that the water contains a 
good deal of a groſs fixed vitriolic ſalt, ſome alum, and a fal 
murale. It is too ſalt and nauſeous for internal uſe ; but it 
mult be of uſe as a bath in all cutaneous foulueſſes, eſpecially 
in ſcorbutic and leprous caſes ; for it will powerfully deterge, 
ſcour and cleanſe the excretory pores, and it may, by its 
weight and ſtimulus, reſtore them to their natural ſtate and 
tone, and reſtore the true ſtate of the vitiated ſolids in general. 
Phil. Tranſ. N*. 462. p. 52. | | 


TIBERIANUM Marmer, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, 


: 
- 


the name of the green and white marble, common in tables, 
c. at this time, and by our artificers called Ægyptian marble. 
The Romans applied this name, however, only to one ap- 
pearance of this ſpecies of marble, which was, when its white 
part was not arranged into regular lines, or arched figures, but 


MW” diffuſed irregularly through the whole maſs; for where it was 


thrown into theſe ſort of arches, it was called the augu- 


Aan marble. "Fheſe were, however, very idle diſtin&ions 
lince the ſame block, to this day, often, affords us the white 
veins, in both theſe. diſpolitions, in its different parts. 

The antient Romans had it from Egypt, and we alſo have 
the fineſt pieces thence ; though the greater part of what we 
ue is not brought quite ſo far, Hill's Hit. of Foſſ. p. 481. 

TIBEERTANuM Tormentum, in medicine, a name given b 
lome to the colic. See ColLic. J 

TIBIA (Cycl.)—Cartilages of the TIBIA. The Tibia has four 
or five proper cartilages, and two additional ones. The tuo 
proper cartilages which cover the two ſuperior ſurfaces of the 
head of the 27%ia, are the thickeit. Theſe are both gent. 
hollow; but the internal, or that next the other 77074 l 
more deprefled in the middle than the other. The third po 
per cartilage covers the ſmall ſurface which lies on the lower 
part of the external condyle. The fourth covers the lower fur. 
face of the baſis of the 7 bin, being continued over the outſide 
of the inner ankle. There are likewiſe ſuperficial cart!};o;. 
nous incruſtations on the back part of this baſis, behind the 
inner ankle, and likewiſe on the backſide of the outer ankle 
all for the paſlage of tendons. ; 
The additional cartilages of the Tibia are two in number 
called ſemilunar from their figure, and intermediate or inter. 
articular from their ſituation; each of theſe cartilages is in the 
ſhape of a creſcent, or Roman C. Their convexity, or 
greateſt curvature, is very thick; their concavity, or ſmalle; 
curvature, very thin, and ſomething like the edge of a ſickꝭ. 
They lie on the two upper ſurfaces of the head of the Tihiu; 
each cartilage is broad enough to cover about two thirds of the 
ſurface of the Tibia on which it lies, leaving one third bare in 
the middle; their under ſides are flat, their upper ſides hollow, 
and, together with the middle portions of the ſurfaces of the 
head of the Tibia, they form cavities proportioned to the con- 
2 of the condy les of the os femoris. Minſioꝛo's Anatomy, 
p. 128. 

Ligaments of the TIBIA. This bone is connected to the os fe- 
moris by ſeveral ligaments, two lateral, one poſterior, tuo 
middle, and one capſular. The innermoſt and broadeſt of the 
two lateral ones is fixed pretty low down on the inner fide of 
the ſuperior part of the Tibia. The external, which is na- 

_ Tower and thicker than the former, is fixed partly in the Tibia, 
immediately above the fibula, and partly in the upper extre- 
mity of the fibula ; both theſe ligaments lie a little behind the 
middle of the articulation, The poſterior ligament is fixed by 
ſeveral expanſions in the poſterior part of the head of the Tibia, 
One of the crucial ones is fixed by one end to the internal ſu- 
perficial impreſſion in the notch of the os femoris, and by the 
other, to the notch in the head of the Tibia: The other is 
hxed by one end to the external impreflion in the notch of 
the os temoris, and by the other between the anterior portions 
of the ſuperios ſurfaces of the head of the Tibia. The cornua of 
the ſemilunar cartilages degenerate into ligaments, ſhort and 
ſtrong, by which they are faſtened, and communicate by ſome 
ſmall portions with the crucial ligaments : They have likewlk 
a common ligament, which like an arch runs tranſverſely be. 
tween their anterior convexities, to the tuberoſity or ſpine of 
the Tibia. The patella is faſtened alſo by a ſtrong ligament; 
this runs directly down from the apex of the patella ; and, be 
ſide this, it has ſeveral ſmall lateral ligaments fixed in the 
lower part of its edge on each fide, and inſerted anteriorly and 
a little laterally in the edge of the head of the 7ibia. 

The capſular ligament is fixed round the edge of the head 
the Tibia, and in the edge of the patella. The crucial ig. 
ments, and thoſe of the ſemilunar cartilages, are inclok 
in this capſule ; but the lateral and poſterior ligament 
and thoſe of the patella, lie without it. The capſule is al 
joined to a conſiderable portion of the circumference of the 
ſemilunar cartilages, and is ſtrengthened by many ligamenta!) 
fibres. Its inſide is ſmooth, and ſhining ; and where !t not 
covered with tendons, is very thin. There is likewiſe 2 vc 
thin ligament, fixed by one end to the lower part of the calf” 
laginous fide of the patella, and by the other to the anterior 
part of the great notch between the condyles and the 05 femo- 
ris. The uſe of which ſeems to be, to prevent the artic 1 
fat from being compreſſed in the motions of the knee. V 


Tipe Quintus, in anatomy, a name given by the old author 
to a muſcle called the biceps cruris by, Albinus and Winſlow, 


TIBIALIA, among the Romans, a kind of ſwaths with ubich 


TIBIALIS (Cycl.)—T1B1a 1s Gracilis, a muſcle of the le, 
called alſo plantaris, It is a ſmall pyriform muſcle, fits 
obliquely in the ham, below the external condyle of © 
femoris, between the popktæus, and external gaRkrocnet 

and its tendon. which is long, flat, and very ſmall, pan 10 
on the ſide of the gaſtrocnemius internus all the Wa) i bu 
heel. The fleſhy body, which is no more than _ 91 
inches in length and one in breadth, is fixed by 2 © the 05 
tendon above the outer edge of the exterior condyle 0 
femoris; from thence it runs obliquely over the 2 reg 
poplitæus, and terminates in a very ſmall, but long racine 
don. This tendon runs between the body of the of of the 
mius externus and ſoleus all the way to the 1nne7 aun 
upper part of the tendo achillis, and from thence co in 


3 


Tin 


downward, it joins this tendon; and is inſerted, to- 


its courſe ; 
5 in the outſide of the poſterior part of the os 


gether with it, 


Wi municating with the aponeuroſis plantaris. | „VVV FRET. + 
vithout com S, TIFACOUM, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to 

. expreſs quickſilver, V 5 

TIFATUM, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to 


calcis, v 1 | | plantaris. 

Sometimes this muſcle is wanting, and in ſome ſubjects it 1s 

ſituated lower down. IWinſlow's Anatomy, p. 220. 
TisrAIIs Anticus, a long muſcle, fleſby at the upper part, and 


tendinous at the lower, ſituated at the fore-ſide of the legs, 


TIFFE de Mer, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Count 


between the Tibia and the extenſor digitorum pedis longus. It 


is fixed above by fleſhy fibres in the upper third part of the ex- 


ternal labium of the criſta tibiæ, and of the inſide of the apo- 
neuroſis tibialis, or of that ligamentary expanſion which goes 
between the criſta tibiz, and the anterior angle of the fibula, 
It is likewiſe fixed obliquely in the upper two thirds of the out- 
fide of the tibia, or that next the fibula. From thence it runs 
down, and ends in a tendon, which firſt paſſes through a ring 

of the common annular ligament, and then through another 
ſeparate ring, ſituated lower down; afterwards the tendon is 
fixed, partly in the upper and inner part of the os cuboides, 
and partly in the inſide of the firſt bone of the metatarſus. 
Vin/low's Anatomy, p. 217. 

Ting Poſticus, 4 "a eſhy penniform muſcle, broader 


above than below, ſituated between the tibia and fibula, on | 


the backſide of the leg, and covered by the extenſor digitorum 

longus. It is fixed above by fleſhy fibres, immediately under 
the articulation of the tibia and fibula, to the neareſt part of 
thoſe two bones, chiefly to the tibia, reaching to the lateral 
parts of that bone above the interoſſeous ligament, which 1s 
here wanting. From thence its inſertion 1s extended below 
the oblique line or impreſſion in the tibia, over all the neigh- 
bouring part of the interoſſeous ligament, and through more 
than the upper half of the internal angle of the fibula. Thro 
all this ſpace it is fleſhy and penniform, and is covered by the 
extenſor digitorum longus. After this, it forms a tendon 
which runs down below the inner malleolus through a cartila- 
ginous groove, and an annular ligament, and is inferted in the 
tuberoſity of the lower part of the os ſchaphoides. Winſlow's 
Anatomy, p. 220. : 

TIBICEN, in zoology, a fiſh of the cuculus kind, called by 
_ authors, ra, or the harp-fiſh; and in ſome parts of 
England, the piper. Woh 5 
The head of this fiſh runs out into two broad horns, which 
are ſerrated, or beſet with a ſort of teeth, or ſmall ſpines, all 
along their edges, which is its principal diſtinction from the 
hirundo or ſwallow- fiſn. Above the gill-fins it has on each 
ſide a long and ſharp ſpine, The forehead is elevated into a 
fort of eyebrows over the eyes ; and at the angles of theſe 
there are ſmall and ſhort ſpines ; theſe are crooked ; and the 
ſpines on the back of this ſpecies are longer than in any other 
of the cuculi. The fide lines feel but very little rough to the 

| touch, and the forehead between the eyes is not hollowed as 
in the other cuculi. The whole head is covered with a bony 
cruſt, which runs into two horns or ſpines behind. It has 
three fingers or filaments on each fide, from the roots of the 
gill-fins; and its jaws are rough like files, but have no diſtinct 
teeth. The tail-fin, and the middle of the back in this fiſh 
are red. It is caught in the Mediterranean, and in ſome other 
ſeas. In our county of Cornwal, it is not unfrequently caught 
about the ſhores, and from the noiſe it makes when taken out 
of the water, is called the piper. Ray's Ichthyography, 

Thaw IVillughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 282. | 

RO, in zoology, a fiſh very badly and falſely deſcribed 
by ſeveral authors, and proving, on a ftrict enquiry, to be 
no other than the lamia or white ſhark. Willughby's Hit. 

Tick P- 49. See the article Lamia. 

„in the manege, a habit that ſome horſes take of preſſing 


their teeth againſt the manger, or all along the halter or collar 
Tic KI would bite it. WY 142 0 a 
: „ In th | 8 } is ſai Ali 
188 e manege. A horſe is ſaid to be ticſliſb that 
eg ©. the ſpurs, but in ſome meaſure reſiſts them, throw- 
57 j; _ up, when they come near and prick his ſkin. A 
%% horſe has ſomewhat of the ramingues, i. e. the kickers 
rg the ſpurs ; bu 
rag? ap and kick, and yerk out behind, in diſobeying the 
2 3 reas a ticklifh horſe only reſiſts for ſome time, and 
2 5 0 5 obeys, and goes much better, through the fear of 
1 he 755 97 5 be finds the horſeman ſtretch his leg, 
n bein 1 | 
TIDE ( Goel. lin uh ually pricked. 
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xtraordinary Tide near the weſtern iſles 
or ſome days one flood and ebb run twelve 
the nr twelve hours weſtward, till four 
. ull moo ir 
ordinary regular courſe as beg — — de fix 
here is _ and weſt duri g the ſix of ebb, | 
hn 8 r uncommon irregularity in theſe Tides. Be- 
vernal and autumnal equinoxes, the courſe of irre- 


lar 77 
E N out the quarter moons is to run all day, that 
more, weſtwarg. 2 and all night, for twelve hours 


ut during the other ſix months, from the 
nal equinox, the curtent runs all day weſt- 


night eaſtward. 


er upon the ſpur, and too ſenſible, that does not 


t with this difference, that the latter put 


hiloſophical Tranſactiens, No. 4. we. 


_ 


TIFS, aboard a ſhip, are thoſe ropes by which the vards 40 


hang; and, when the halliards are (trained to hoiſe the yards; 
theſe Ties carry them up. | 


expreſs ſulphur. 


Marſigli to a ſpecies of ſea plant, commonly but erroncouſly 
reckoned among the ſpunges, and called by authors, a branched 
{punge, This author has called it by this name from its reſem- 
bance to the heads of the typha paluſtris, or cat's tail, when 
ripe in the month of September. 


*'The ſpunges mult be of a lax and cavernous texture; but this 


plant is ſmooth and firm, and has no inequalities on its ſurface, 
excepting a few ſhort hairs; which give it a velvety look, 
when firſt taken out of the water. It is a very elegant and 
beautiful plant; it grows to two foot in height, and is very 
elegantly branched. It grows on rocks and ſtones, and, when 
firſt taken out of the ſea, is full of a viſcous water, as yellow 
as the yolk of an egg; but when this water is preſſed out, 
and the plant comes to dry, it loſes its yellow, and becomes 
of a duſky brown colour. It is very tough and firm while in 
the water, but when dry it uſually breaks of itſelf into little 
pieces, and may be crumbled to powder between the fingers. 
This is a very ſtrong proof, among others, of its not being of 
the nature of the ſpunge. my | 

When viewed by the microſcope, the whole ſurface is found 
to be covered with extremely fine and lender haits ; and, 
amoneſt theſe, there are an infinity of little apertures, thro* 
which the ſea-water makes its way, for the nouriſhment of 
the plant, When a branch of it is cut tranſverſely, there 
are ſeen a number of long and fine canals, by means of which 
the water, received at theſe ſuperficial apertures, is conveyed 
to the whole ſubſtance of the plant; for theſe plants are all 
root, and imbibe their nouriſhment at every pore. Mar/ig. 
Hiſt: de la Mer, p. 82. | | 


TIGEGUACDU, in zoology, the name of a ſmall Brafilian 


bird, of the ſize of a ſparrow, and with a ridged and triangu- 
lar bill, in which it reſembles the moucherolſe. Its eyes abe 
of a ſine blue, and its legs and feet yellow. It is all over of 
a deep black, but that it has a large blood- red ſpot on the top 
of its head. Its tail is ſhort and black. Marggraue's Hiſt. 


Braſil. 


TIGER, Tigris, in zoology. See the article TI ORIS. 


TIGH, in our old writers, a cloſe or incloſure mentioned in 


antient charters, and is ſtill uſed in Kent in the ſame ſenſe, 
Chart. Eccleſ. Cant. Blownt. | 


TIGILLUM, a word uſed by ſome chemiſts to expreſs the tile 


with which they cover the mouth of their erucibles ; and, by 
others, for the crucible itſelf. See the article TILE. G 


TIGRIS, the Tyger, or Tiger, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, 


makes a diſtinct genus of the quadruped claſs ; the characters of 
which are, that it has four paps placed near the navel, and fcet 
adapted to climbling, The author takes in the panther to 
this genus, and diſtinguiſhes the Tiger by the name Tigris 
maculis oblongis, and the panther by that of 77gris maculis or- 
biculatis. Linnæi Syſtem. Nature, p. 35 


The Tiger has its name from its ſuppoſed ſwiftneſs, and has 


been deſcribed by almoſt all authors as one of the ſwifteſt of all 
the wild carnivorous animals ; but this has been wholly contra- 
dicted by ſuch authors as have ſeen the creature, who all de- 


clare that it is a low and ſluggiſh animal, and is unable to 


overtake a man, or almoſt any animal that has an opportunity 
of running away from it. It will give two or three large 


| leaps; but if it do not ſeize its prey in theſe, is but ill quali- 
| fied to catch it afterwards. Ray, Syn. Quad. p. 165. 


It exceeds the lion in ſize, and is of an uneonquerable fierce- 
neſs. It agrees with the panther in the variegation of its co- 
lours, but differs in the diſpoſition of them; for in the panther 
the colours are diſpoſed in round ſpots or eyes, and in the Ty- 


| 7 they are diſpoſed in long ſtreaks. 


arggravedeſeribes three ſpecies of American Tygers, the firſt 
called jaguera by the natives, and by the Portugueſe onga ; 
the ſecond diſtinguiſhed by the natives by the name jaguarite, 
but called by the Portugueſe by the ſame name with the other; 
the third called by the Indians cugua-cuaranay and by the Por- 
tugueſe, the Tyger. But the two firſt ſeeming to he the fame 
with what we know by the name of the ounce, and having 
round, not long variegations, ſeem properly of. the panther, 
It were much to be wiſhed that the antients had left us more 
certain marks, and fuller deſcriptions of the Tyger than they 
have. 1 1 125 10th, os! 8 | 
The Tyger is found in the Eaſt Indies, in many parts of Aſia, 
and in America: But there ſeems ſome difference in ſpecies 
between the Aſiatic and American Tygers, and poſſibly fuller 
obſervation may prove, that the Aſiatic are ſwift, as the an- 
tients have deſcribed them, -and the American ones, of the 


ſlowneſs of which we haye accounts, may be a different 


ſpecies. fo WE 4! Ti 
he manner of catrying off the young brood of this animal is 
deſcribed: by Pliny as follows. The Hircanians and Indians 
bring up the Tyger, ſays he, an animal of a dreadful ſwiftneſs, 
M m m m which 


T1IL 


* Which is moſt put to the proof when going to be taken. The | 


whole brood, which is always very numerous, is carried off 
upon a horſe, as ſwift as poſſible, and often removed to a freſh 
one. When the mother Tyger finds the neſt empty, and the 
brood gone, for the males take no care of them, ſhe traces 
the ſcent with furious ſpeed ;' and when ſhe is arrived within 
hearing of the perſon who is carrying off her young, he 
throws down one of them ; this ſhe takes up in her mouth, 
and, as if made more ſwift by her load, catries it back, and 
then returning, is treated in the ſame manner till the perſon 
gets on board a ſhip, and leaves her to vent her rage on the 
ore. Vid. Pitiſe. Lex. Ant. in voc. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 8. 
c. 18. | | 
IHOL, iti natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of the 
Philippine Iſlands to a ſpecies of crane very frequent among 
them, and remarkable for its fize, being taller than a man, 
when it ſtands erect, and holds up its neck. They call it 
alſo ſometimes tipul, LON 
TIJEGUACU-Pareara, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian 
bird, of the ſize of a lark. It has a ſhort and thick beak, 
brown above, and whitiſh below. Its head, throat, ſides, 
and the lower part of its neck, are of a fine yellow, varie- 
gated with red in the female, and all over of a perfect blood- 
red in the male. The upper part of the neck, and the whole 
back, are grey, with a mixture of brown; the wings are 
brown, tipped with white; the tail is of the ſame colour; 
and the ſides of the neck, the breaſt, belly, and thighs, are 
white. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. 
TIIEPIRANGA, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird of 


the ſparrow kind. It is a little larger than the lark. Its whole 


body, neck, and head, are of a very fine red or blood colour, 
and its wings and tail black, | 

There is another ſpecies alſo of this bird, which is of the ſize 

of a ſparrow, and is of bluiſh grey on the back, white on the 

belly, and of a ſea-green on the wings. The legs of this are 

of a-pale grey. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. 

TIKE, the Zetland name for an otter, of which there are 

many to be found about that iſland. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 473. 

Sect. 8. 

TILE, or TyIE, (Cycl.) in aſſaying, a ſmall flat piece of 
dried earth, uſed to cover the veſſels in which metals are in 

fuſion. | | = 

'Theſe are made of a mixture of clay and ſand, or powder of 


flints, or broken crucibles, made into a paſte, and ſpread thin 


with a rolling-pin, on a table, or flat ſtone. From theſe 
cakes or plates, pieces are to be cut with a knife, to the ſhape 
and ſize of the mouths of the veſſels to be cloſed. It is beſt 
then to pare away the borders of the under ſurface of the 
piece thus cut off, 
all the way the edge of the mouth of the veſſel, leaving a 
prominent rim, by which means the Tie fits cloſe upon the 
veſſel, and is not fo eaſily diſplaced by accidents, as a touch of 
the poker, or of the coals put on to mend the fire, as it other- 
wiſe would be. Finally, put on the middle of the outer ſur- 
face a ſmall bit of the fame matter, which ſerves as 2 kind of 
handle, by means of which it may be conveniently managed 
by the tongs, and eaſily taken off and put on again at plea- 
ſure, Cramer, Art. Aſſ. p. 66. | 
TILIA, the Lime-Tree, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, 
the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the roſa- 
ceous kind, and is compoſed of ſeveral petals, arranged in a 


circular form. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and finally be- 


comes an unicapſular huſk, containing oblong ſeeds. | 
The ſpecies of Lime, 'enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
_ theſe: 1. The large-leaved common limo. 2. The common 
Lime, with ſmaller leaves. And 3. The hairy-leaved Lime, 
with -red twigs and ſquare fruit. Towrn. Inſt, p. 611. See 


the article LiME-Tree. N 


- Lime-tree flowers are eſteemed cephalic. and cordial ; they are 
| 8 recommended in paralytic and nervous diſorders of all 
TILLS, a name given by our farmers to the lentil, a kind of 
pulſe propagated in ſome parts of the kingdom; they are the 
ſſmalleſt of all pulſe. They require but an ordinary ground, 
but they produce a vaſt quantity, tho they lie in a ſmall com- 
paſs. They make a fine ſweet fodder, and are the beſt of all 
things of this kind for calves, or any other young eattle. They 
are alſo the beſt of all ſorts of food for pigeons. Afortimer”s 
Huſbandry, © 5 nw YT One 
TILLAA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of y, the name of a 
diſtinct genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: 
The calyx is a flat perianthium, divided into three large oval 
ſegments. The flower is compoſed of three flat, oval, pointed 


petals, ſmaller than the ſegments of the cup. The mina 
are three ſimple'filaments, ſhorter than the cup. The antherz 
azre ſmall. The piſtillum has three germina. The ſty les are 


1 three, and ſimple. The ſtigmata are obtuſe. The' fruit is 
three long pointed capſules, of the ſame length with the flower, 
+ bent - and ſplitting open longitudinally in their upper 
part. The ſceds are of an oval 2 and two are con- 
tained in each of theſe capſules. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 36. 

TILLAGE. The term Tillage, in its proper ſenſe, 7 nrney the 

opening, breaking, and dividing the ground by the 


\ 


that this ſurface may immediately touch | 


trition, as the addition of dung does by fermentati 
Dung is only to be had in a limited quantity, 


ways confined to the ſame narrow bounds, 


effect of it. 


ther, becomes, for a time, bulk for bulk heavier ; that is, the 


natural and artificial pores both too large. 


be of little other uſe to the roots 


to receive it of them, and convey it to the plant; ® 


ade, the 


4 11 


plough, the hoe, or other inſtruments which divide it bi 


on. 


laces, except in the neighbourhood of u in ina 
places, pt in the neighbourhood of great towns, tug (mall 


a quantity for the huſbandman's occaſions ; but Tillage is 
the power of the workman in every degree; and by thi h 
field of ſubterranean paſture for the plants ma es 


; e e be en] 
moſt without limitation, Though rhe rA e - 


Tilla 

tend the earth's internal ſuperficies, in proportion 4 the dn ; 
ſion of its parts; and as diviſion is infinite, ſo may alſo 5 
extenſion of the ſuperficies be, which is the conſequence * 


Every time the earth is broken by any ſort of Tillage or di 
hon, there muſt ariſe ſome new ſuperficies of the Ar 
parts, which never has been open before; for when the T2 


c ; ; 
of the earth are once united and incorporated together, 13 


morally impoſſible that they, or any of them, ſhould he 
broken again only in the ſame places; for, to do that, ſuc; 
parts muſt have again the fame numerical figures and dis 
ſions they had before that breaking, which, it is eaſy to le 

will never happen. | ” 
Although the internal ſuperficies may have been drained by 
preceding crop, and the next plowing may move many of the 
before divided parts, without new breaking them, yet fuch 
are new broken have, at ſuch places where they are broke; 
a new ſuperficies, which never was, or never exiſted beiy:, 
Tillage, as well as dung, is beneficial to all ſorts of lin! 
Light land being naturally hollow, has larger pores, wii 
are the occaſion of its lightneſs: This, when it is by anz 
means ſufficiently divided, the parts being brought nearer tove- 


ſame quantity of it is made to lie in leſs room, and i i; 
made to partake of the nature and benefit of a ſtrong and fm 
_ 1 that is, no keep out too much heat and cold, and e- 
ain the roots of plants much more ſteadily than i b 
ee e e On 
The ſtrong and tough land being naturally leſs porous than i 
ought to be, is made for a time lighter, as well as richer, by 
a good diviſion : The ſeparation of its parts makes it mor 
porous, and cauſes it to take up more room than it does in it 
natural ſtate, and then it partakes of the natural advantages a 
a lighter land. When ftrong land is ploughed, but not ſuft- 
ciently, ſo that its parts are left groſs, it is ſaid by the farmer 
to be rough; in this caſe it has not the proper benefit of Til 
lage; for its pores and interſtices are left too large, and it hs 
all the inconveniencies of a hollow land that is untilled. When 
the light land is ploughed but once, that is not ſufficient t 
diminiſh its natural hollowneſs or pores; and, for want d 
more Tillage, the parts into which it is divided by that once 
ploughing, remain too large, and conſequently the artifcil 
pores are large alſo, and, in that reſpect, they and the il- 
titled ſtrong land are alike. 
Light land having naturally leſs internal ſuperficies than ay 
other kind, ſeems to require more Tillage or dung to enrich 
it: As when the poor hollow thin downs have their upper 
part, which is the beſt, burnt, whereby all, except a chu 
mortuum, is carried away; yet the ſalts of this ſpread upon 
that barren land, which is unburnt, divide it into ſuch weh 
minute parts, that their paſture will nouriſh two or three ef 


= crops of corn. But then the plough, even with 2 0 


iderable quantity of dung, is never able to make another dr 
fion equal to that which thoſe ſalts had done; and therefor 
after theſe two or three crops, the land always remains bat 
Artificial pores cannot be two ſmall, becauſe the roots © 
plants can the more eaſily enter the ſoil that has them; gu- 
contrary to natural pores ; for theſe may be, and general 
are, too ſmall and too hard for the entrance of all weak 19% 
and for the free entrance even of ſtrong roots. Inſufficient 
Tillage leaves ſtrong land with its natural pores too ſmall zo 
its artificial ones too large; and it leaves light land, w. F 
Pores which 4. 
too ſmall, in hard ground, will not permit roots eaſily to entel 
them; and pores Which are too large in any ſort of land, By 
of plants, but only to gy 
them paſſage into other pores that are more proper for them; 
and if in any place they lie more open than they ought to 
air, they are dried up and ſpoiled before they reach them. 1 
The fine fibrous roots are the only parts of à plant which I 
in the nouriſhment, the larger part of the roots ſcr\i"s 00 
d the 
fine and ſmall fibrous roots can take in no nouriſhment fiom ul 
part of che earth, unleſs they are in contact with it, ind 


- againſt the ſuperficies: This is the caſe in the ſmall pors® 


the earth; but by no means in large ones; for a fibro 
＋ 


can never be compreſſed againſt the ſides of a cavit 


diameter is much greater than its own, as is the l 
theſe large pores. The ſurfaces of great clods form decuvi 
which have large cavities at the bottom; theſe {crv© L 
ceive and convey what rain and dew bring too quickly 
ward below the'ploughed part. 

The firſt and ſecond ploughing of land with the com 


mot 
plough, ſcarce deſerve the namg of Tillage ; the) rather - 
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pare the land for Tillage ; the third, fourth, and every ſubſe- 


ground, and are done at a much ſmaller expence; but the 


laſt ploughings will be moſt advantageouſly performed in the | 


|  hoeings. See the article HoEING. ES. 
—_— po land is made by Tillage, the richer it will be- 
come, and the more plants it will maintain; and it has been 
frequently obſerved, that in a large field, where at ſome time 
one part of the ground has been better tilled than the reſt, 
that part of the ground has produced the beſt crops, and been 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by it from the reſt of the held, even {1x or 
ſeven crops after the time of the particular good Tillage. A 
piece of ground being once made finer than the reſt, will a 
Jong time ſhew the advantage of it; becauſe the dews have 


more power to enrich it, they penetrating farther than the ſu- 


perficies, whereto the roots are able to enter. The fine parts 
of the earth are impregnated throughout their whole ſubſtance 


with ſome of the riches carried in by the dews, and there repo- | 


ſited until, by Tillage, the inſide of thoſe fine parts become 
ſuperficies 3 and as the corn drains them, they are again ſup- 
plied as before; but the rough large parts cannot have that be- 
nefit, and the dews not penetrating but to their ſurface, they 
remain poor. The experiments mentioned by Mr, Evelyn 
prove this beyond conteſt, Take of the moſt barren earth you 
can find, powder it well, and expoſe it abroad for a year, in- 
ceſſantly agitating it, and after this, without any other manage- 
ment, this earth will be the moſt ſertile that can be conceived, 
and will readily receive any plant from the fartheſt Indies: All 
vegetables will proſper and flouriſh in this once barren earth, 


and bear their fruit as kindly with us, under a due degree of | 


artificial heat, as in their native climates. 

The artificial duſt will entertain plants which refuſe dung and 
other violent applications, and has a more nutritive power than 
any artificial dung or compoſt whatſoever : And by this pul - 
veriſing and expoſing, the very nature of a foil may be 
changed, and the tougheſt clay made as light and friable as 
common light earth, and as fit for the nouriſhment of the 
tendereſt plants as any other; though, in its natural condition, 


its pores were too ſmall to give way to their tender roots, 


and had no communication one with another. 

This is a ſort of improvement of land that cannot be practiſed 
in the large way, in fields, &c. but as it only conſiſts in di- 
wy and breaking the particles of earth, and expoſing them 
thus broken to the air, it is plain that common Tillage ap- 
proaches more or leſs to it, as more or leſs labour is employed; 


and the experiment proves, that the farmer need never fear | 


beſtowing too much Tillage on any ſort of ground. 

It is without diſpute, that what was one cubical foot of the 
original barren earth, and had in that ftate only fix cubical 
feet in ſuperficies, has after this powdering more than a thou- 
ſand cubic feet of ſuperficies in its internal parts. The very 
poorelt land, and the very richeſt, in their natural ſtate, do 
not differ ſo much as one, and twenty; that is, a cubic foot 
of the richeſt land in the world will not produce more vegeta- 
bles than twenty foot of the pooreſt ; and as, in this method 
of pulveriſing, the ground is made greatly more than twenty 


times richer than it was before, it is a neceſſary conſequence | 
that any poor land may, by proper Tillage, be made richer | 


than the beſt land in the w 
There is alſo another ver 


large internal ſuperficies in a ſmall compaſs, as is always the 
cale after much Tilling ; which is this, that the roots of 
plants in it are then better ſupplied with nouriſhment ; their 
food being nearer to them on all ſides, and more within reach 
than it can be when the ſoil is leſs fine, as in common Tillage, 
and the roots muſt extend much farther in the one than in the 
other, in order to reach an equal quantity of nouriſhment : 
FR muſt range and fill perhaps twenty times more ſpace, in 
or ” to the coming in the way of an equal quantity of food. 
— ground makes too great 2 reſiſtance to the paſſage of 
* — makes too ſmall a preſſure upon their ſuperficies; 
and may have a free paſſage to the utmoſt of their extent, 
3 i = Where an equal, proper, and even preſſure ; 
8 wrt 6 and fine earths, ſuch as thoſe divided by an equal 


l Tilla e, th | | 
even preſſure as in watts, have much the ſame free paſſage and 


bens general cuſtom of farmers is 


y have brought their lands int 
late would be of vaſt advantag 


orld naturally is. 


to leave off Tillage juſt when 


x enough, when, with the help o 
e can cover the ſeed, and afterwards with a roller 
2 rs to the end that if a crop ſucceed, the 
e mow it, without being hindered by th 
Tine Tull's Horſchoing H uſbaridry, 22 8 1 by 8 
eee erm uſed by ſome of the medical writers to expreſs 
ect of a ſort of delirium, in which people pull the bed- 
— or pick out threads from the ſheets, This is uſually 
TIMBER — — ſymptom. 
preat, that th be uſes of Timber are fo 


th ; | . - 
well deſerves the — Ak wag . —_—_— 


; ſtate; as it muſt be a great di(- | 
Mage to it to be obl: 7 * F 1 bgildin 

0 de obliged to have recourſe to its neighbours, ks; —— uf jp ken of theſe trees, though on this oc- 

chal care caſion 


sat a very conſiderable and continually renewed 


great advantage, when a ſoil has a 


ſequent ploughing, are of infinitely more advantage to the |. 


— 


o ſuch à condition, — Til- |. 
: The: Airs. |. 
Poſe the ſoil to be A5 ge to them. They uſua , = 


many, and ſo | 


expence, what might, by an eaſy cxconomy, be ſufficiently 
ſupplied at home. 

This ceconomy, however, muſt be applied in time; for our 
natural indolence, our love to reap the advantages of every 
thing ourſelves, and our little care for poſterity, give great 
room to fear ſucceeding ages will want wood both for private 


and public exigencies. All our arts ſhould be employed 
on this ſubject, with two views, the one to preſerve and 


cheriſh our growing wood, the other to renew the trees which 


have been and are continually cut down. f 


The quantity of acorns that the oak bears, has made many 
people ſuppoſe, that nature has taken care for a renewal for 
us, and that of this vaſt quantity of ſeeds which annually 
fall, there will be always an over-ſufficient ſupply of young 
trees, which will grow up in the place of the old ones: But 
experience proves, that this is by no means the caſe, The greater 
number of theſe fallen acorns are devoured by a number of dif- 
ferent animals, for whoſe nouriſhment nature has provided 
that abundance of them : And of thoſe which eſcape this fate, 
we are to conſider how few can come to good, from the natu- 
ral accidents they are unavoidably expoſed to; they fall on a 
covered ground, where dead leaves, and decayed parts of 
branches of trees, uſually prevent their touching the earth, 
into which they are to ſhoot ; or, if they can ſhoot here, it is 
merely from the ſurface, where they are, in their ſlow growth, 
liable, while very tender, to all the inclemencies of froſts ; 
and add to this, that it is very difficult for ſuch tender plants 
as the young ſeedlings of theſe, to find room for growth or 
nouriſhment among the every way ſpreading roots of other 
trees; and the continual ſhade and want of free air, muſt ren- 
der them very weakly and irregular in their growth, even 
ſuppoſing them to get over all the other difficulties. 

It is very certain, that Timber-trees of oak are frequently met 
with among the underwood of foreſts ; but we ſhall always 
find this to be the caſe, not in the cloſe places, but in certain 
ſpots where there has been a vacancy or opening; and that 
uſually where there are not, nor have at any time been, oaks 
in the neighbourhood of the ſpot, The acorns that fall from 
the oaks uſually come to nothing, from the before-mentioned 
accidents ; and theſe trees which grow at diſtances, are owing 
to the acorns brought thither by birds, and accidentally drop- 
ped there. This is an inſtance familiarly verified, by obſerv- 
ing, that there are frequently little buſhes near woods, which, 
though of white-thorn or other trees, are uſually ſurrounded 
and ornamented with young oaks ;. the jays and the like gra- 
nivorous birds are the authors of this crop; for, bringing the 
acorns from the adjoining woods, to eat under theſe buſhes, 
they drop many by the way, which they do not trouble them- 
ſelves to look for on the ground, and which having here a freer 
ground to ftrike root into, and an open air to grow in, ſeldom 
fail of coming to good, unleſs deſtroyed while young. | 
In order to the preſerving aur growing Timber-trees, it would 
be a very uſeful law, that all who cut down any number of 
oaks, ſhould alſo leave a given number in good condition for 
after- cutting; and that no Timber fhould be cut down, but at 
a proper age, in regard to the nature of the ſoil; fince it is cer- 
tain, that trees grow to their perfection at very different pe- 
riods of time, in proportion to the depth of ſoil they have to 
grow in; and that as it is, on the one hand, not for the intereſt 
of the ſtate to ſuffer trees to be cut till at their perfection for 
ſize and ſoundneſs, ſo, after they are arrived at that perfection, 
it is equally certain, that they gradually decay. a 
The quality of the ſoil the tree ſtands in, may be neceſſary to 
be obſerved to this purpoſe; but the quantity or depth of it is 
the great ſubject of enquiry; and a great number of obſerva- 
tions have proved, that the proper ſeaſon for cutting oaks in a 


ſoil of two foot and a half deep, is at fifty years old; thoſe 


which ſtand in a ſoil of three foot and a half deep, ſhould not 
be cut down before ſeventy years; and thoſe which ſtand in a 
ſoil of four foot and à half deep, or more than that, will en- 


creaſe in goodneſs and in ſize till they are an hundred years old: 


And obſervation has proved, that after theſe ſeveral periods, 


the trees begin to decay. 


This ſeems the beſt ruſe to eſtabliſn, in regard to the common 
ſoils; but thoſe which grow in a lighter or more ſandy ſoil, 
may have their periods changed from theſe to forty, to ſixty, 
and to eighty years at the greateſt depth'; and after theſe times 
it is always beſt to fell the wood meant for public ſervice, 
whether then wanted or not, ſince it is much better to keep it 
in public magazines, than to leave it to be daily decaying. 

Heaths, and other uncultivated places, where there is no regu- 
lar growth of wood; but where fern, and uſeleſs plants alone 
ſeem to flouriſh, uſually afford alſo ſome ſtraggling trees of the 
oak. Theſe probably lere had their origin from acorns drop- 
ped by birds; but theſe ſeldom grow tall or regular; ſince, 
not having been defended from the injuries of cattle, they are 
uſually browſed on, and ſtunted while young, and ſo become 
crooked and ſhort-trunked, or pollatd-trees. Theſe, though 
not of ſuch value as the more regular oaks, yet deſerve care, 
both with reſpe& to their preſervation-and felling ; ſince they 
afford a number of trees naturally bent, and formed for many 
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grow, are of prodigious injury, and do not leſs miſchief to 
. theſe than to the young ſhoots of garden plants, though the 
diſtant hope of the ſucceſſion to the proprietor, and uſually 


_ ſheltered. | : 

a method of ſaving, at leaſt a great part of a wood to be fel- |- 

led, from this deſtruction, to its renewal, PA the making it a 
1 


_ felling of the laſt portion, by proportioning the time of 


" Intereſting period, and ſeizing on it, always to cut down the 


| wood upon his eſtate, may aflure himſelf of it, by cutting a 
given quantity every year, för ten years ſucceſſively, and then 


Strength of TIMBER. The celebrated Monſieur de Buffon has 


uſed in building, on the 2 of his excellent demonſtra- 
tion of the growth of trees. 

He has proved that all wood conſiſts of à ſeries of woody 
cones laid in woody beds, all along 


_ own ſubſtance. He infers hence, very juſtly, that when 
there are, in any ſpecies of wood, more of theſe cones, which 
 ſhew themſelves in ſo many concentric circles in a tranſverſe | 
ſection of the wood, and conſequently more of theſe weaker | 


. cellarily be weaker than ſuch in which, in an equal thick- 
neſs, there are much fewer of theſe cones, and conſequently | 


While young, and 


of wood in this manner. Whoever obſerves the growth of 
Young trees, will find that the ſecond year's growth is much 


than that of the ſecond, and ſo on for many years; the yearly 
growths of young wood greatly encreaſing every ſeaſon up to 


If the irregularities of the ſtructure of wood were only theſe, 
it would be eaſy to compute, from the ſtrength of a. ſtaff of 
an inch diameter, of any wood, what would be that of a 


the caſe ; for the diſpoſition of the cones, beds, 


TIM 


caſion of great value, ſeems to threaten a general loſs of them; | 
but as trees, thus naturally crooked and bent, are of value, 
it is a laudable attempt to try at the finding a regular method of 
producing ſuch; and this is eaſily practicable, by following 
the ſame methods by which theſe wild ones become ſo. They 
| wholly owe their figure to the cattle's biting off their tops 


erwards biting off again the tops of the 
ſhoots frem * firſt wound. In this 2 if 4 number of 
trees, ſet apart for the experiment, have-their tops cut 
+I two, four, r, eight, ten, and twelve feet from the 
ound, and four years afterwards the ſhoots from theſe 
ted tops are again Tut in the ſame manner, the trees will 
be found afterwards to grow. up in all the irregularly crooked 
figures that can be conceived, and by this means a ſupply of 
naturally crooked wood may be raiſed for all the occaſions of 
ſhip-building, with infinitely 2 eaſe and more certainty 
than by the method propoſed by ſome, of bending them down 
with weights tied to their tops while young. 
As to the ſupply of young wood in the place of what is cut 
down, there are ſome circumſtances which have not had the 
attention paid to them which they deſerve. The ſpring froſts, 
which come on at a time when the ſhoots, by which nature 1s 
fo raiſe the ſupply for what is cut down, are juſt preparing to 


alſo the diſtance of place, and want of repeated obſerva- 
tion, occaſions its not being perceived. This, however, 
may, in agreat meaſure, be guarded againſt. Frequent expe- 
riments, and repeated obſervations, prove, that the miſchief 
done by theſe froſts, affect in a much greater degree thoſe 
ſhoots which are expoſed to the ſouth, than thoſe which face 


the north; and that it is greatly more powerful againſt ſuch | 


as are e Ss uy 52 to the wind, than againſt ſuch as are 
heſe known circumſtances may give the hint to 


rule to begin cutting down on the north ſide; and, as the 
whole felling is a work of ſome years, the ſtanding wood of 


every ſeaſon will defend the young ſhoots of the newly cut 
| ſtumps the following ſpring, not only from the ſouth expo- 


fure, but will ſhelter them alſo from the wind. 
Many prudent m 


and providing for a renewal. e firſt cutting, againſt the 


growth to the quantity to be cut every year; and there is 
great intereſt to be made of a true knowledge of the growth 


more conſiderable than that of the firſt; the third year is more 


a certain time or 
bulk, by growth, 


tage to 


e of the tree, after which the increaſe in 
omes gradually leſs. The great advan- 
made of coppice-wood, would be by knowing this 


trees juſt at that time when they arrived at the end of their 
uick growth, and fo ſetting nature to work with new 
oots, to employ the ſame ſpeed on enriching again the 
owner. Regular obſervation and experiment alone can aſcer- 
tain this happy period; but any man who has much coppice- 


carefully reviewing the differences of the yearly produce. 
Memoirs Acad. Scienc. Ann. 1739 | 
attempted à rational calculation of the ſtrength of Timber, 


the article Voop. 


a ſort of reticular work of much leſs ſtrength than their 


reticular ſubſtances which connect them, that wood muſt ne- 


fewer alſo of theſe weaker inter · ſpaces. 


beam of the ſame, of any given ſize ;- but this is by no means 
. interſticial 
matter, is by no means the ſame in a large beam, formed by 


the workman, as in a little branch in its natural ſtate of | 


wth. 


is is eaſily, conceived, when we. conſider that, in order to | 


make a beam of Timber, they ſquare a branch or part of the 
tree, or cut off four cylindric pieces from it, ,of what is called 


| ers have made fine eſtates of their cop- | 
pice-woods, by regularly 1 a certain portion every year, 
of th 


the tree, and connected 


calculations. And trying, according to the ſame rules, 0 


of very diffe 


the blea, The heart of the wood lies now in the middle of 
\ 


the beam; this is the firſt woddy bed; which all the oyhe., 
ſucceſſively cover, in form of ſo many concentric circles: Ihe 
larger of theſe concentric circles is of the diameter of the 
whole piece of Timber now. cut, and the circles, which na. 
turally ſurrounded this, are now no longer perfect, but form 
only portions of circles; diminiſhing all the way to the ribs x 
the beam. A beam, thus ſquared, is therefore compoſe of 
a cylindric compleat piece of firm and hard wood, and of four 
angular portions, cut out of a much leſs folid and firm wood. 
This is the condition of a beam, ſquared out of a large arm of 
a tree, and made nearly of the diameter of that arm; but a 
beam of like ſize, cut out of the trunk of a larger tree, or 
out of one ſide of ſuch a trunk, is a very different thing, and 
is compoſed, only of the longitudinal ſegments of the annu;! 
woody beds ; and theſe ſegments ſometimes lie parallel to one 
of the ſurfaces of the beam, and ſometimes more or leſs in. 
clined to one or the other fide; they are alſo ſometime, 
longer, ſometimes ſhorter ; and ſometimes more, ſometime; 


leſs, cut into the woody beds of the trunk of the tree they 


were cut from, and the beam is conſequently more or leß 
ſtrong accordingly. | | 

There are alſo two poſitions in a beam, the one of which i; 
much ſtronger than the other; for theſe ſegments of the 
woody beds of the tree, form ſo many parallel flats. If you 
place the beam in ſuch a poſition that theſe planes or flats are 


vertical, it will reſiſt a much greater force than if they ar: 


placed horizontally in the poſition of the beam. 

From theſe obſervations, it is eaſy to ſee how very fallacious 
the calculations and tables of the ſtrength of different kinds of 
Timber muſt be, while the authors have formed all their j-. 
{tems upon experiments made on pieces of one or two inches in 
diameter, and have given themſelves no trouble to enquire into 
either the number or diſpoſition of the woody beds in thole 
pieces, nor the directions in which the ſeveral beds were 
found on breaking them. Theſe, however, are extremely 
neceſſary and eſſential circumſtances ; nor are theſe the only 
variations which they have omitted to obſerve ; there are per- 
haps others equally neglected in all ſuch attempts, and yet 
equally neceſſary to make them of any real uſe. Young wood 
has always much leſs ſtrength than the older, and there is 2 
great difference between the pieces cut out of the ſoundeſt pat 
of the body of a tree, and thoſe from the young branches of the 
ſame tree. A piece cut out of the outer part of the trunk of 
a tree, near the blea, is alſo much weaker than one of equal 
diameter, cut out of the center or heart of a tree. The di- 
ferent age, and degree of dryneſs in wood, makes alſo greit 
differences in its ſtrength ; for a green branch of a tree is a- 
ways more tough, and leſs eaſily broken, than a dry one: 
And the time employed in putting wood to the trial, as tot 
ſtrength, is alſo a circumſtance very neceſſary to be col. 
ſidered ; fince a beam of Timber, which will ſuſtain a certan 
weight for a few minutes, will not ſuſtain it perhaps for 2 
many hours; and experimen: has proved, that wood will u. 
ten bear, for a ſhort time, a weight it cannot bear for 3 
longer time; a beam having been found to bear a certail 
weight for one day, and the ſame beam afterwards having 


been broken in ſix months time by only two thirds of that 
weight. It is eafily ſeen, from theſe conſiderations, that 


the calculations in which theſe conſiderations have been t. 
glected, can be of very little certainty ; and that to make 
ſuch as may be certainly depended on, is a work of great diff- 
culty., | | 


As the advantages reſulting from ſuch calculations are, bol 


ever, yet greater than. the difficulties attending the atten 
this gentleman was encouraged to purſue the enquiry 5 : 
utmoſt. He cauſed certain pieces of wood to be broken? 


| determinate force, and calculating, according to that, V 
ought to be the force to break ſuch as were mn 


larger; he tried afterwards what was the real force that 


would break them, and how far his calculations approached to 


the truth ; in this he ever found extremely great — 
between, calculation and reality; and after many Tr" 
trials, was never able to bring the fact any thing near 


of greater lengths and | thickneſſes, in proportion to 
andard piece, y found the calculations as far faulty 2. 
fore. The diſappointment in theſe attempts determi 
however, to try a compleat courſe of experiments, "tf 
which a certain table of the force required to break ** 
ferent kinds of wood might be eſtabliſhed, to which bot 
ſelf, and the reſt of the world, might refer to upon 

And this he executed in the following manner. 000 
He began by chooſing in a certain ſpot of one of bis o | 
an hundred oaks, which were all ſound and lively Bs el 


trees, and ſtood as near to one another as they canner 


could. This caution was uſed, that the wood might n that 
of the growth of the ſame ſoil, ſince it is well Ene © wook 
the growths of different ſoils are in the ſame cen might 
ſtrengths, and miſtakes of this k "ks we 
have rendered the whole attempt fruitleſs. Theſe root 10 
all of the ſame ſpecies, and were in ſize from — of 
a half to five foot round, They were choſen Pit be 

different growths, or ſizes, that the experiments mig g 


9 


* 
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mote ſimilar to the uſual cuſtoms of the workmen. For 


| carpenter has occaſion for a piece of four or five inches 
oe he does not for this purpoſe cut a tree that might 
have furniſhed a piece of a foot ſquare, becauſe of the ex- 
e; and it too often is their cuſtom to uſe ſuch pieces as 
$18 a ve large ſhare of the blea on them. Not unfrequent- 
ly indeed they uſe alſo rafters, ſawed out of large pieces of 
Timber ; but theſe are, of all others, the very worſt ; and the 
uſe of them in building oũght to be prohibited, the ſmall wood 
being infinitely more advantageous for theſe purpoſes. 
As the degree of dryneſs of wood alters its ſtrength very much, 
and as it is alſo very difficult to be aſſured with any degree of 
certainty, of the degree of drying or ſeaſoning of Timber; 
Since two trees cut down at the ſame time ſhall often be found 
to dry very differently, i appeared to this gentleman much 
more eligible to take wood perfectly green for his trials, than 
that in any degree dried or ſeaſoned. PIT 
Tßhe trees were felled one by one, and were carried into a 
proper place; the day after they were felled the carpenters 
were employed to ſquare them, and the joiners to take their 
exact dimenſions; and on the day afterwards, the pieces were 
put to the proof; and the following is the method in which 
moſt of the experiments were made. Two ſtrong treſſels 
were taken, of ſeven inches ſquare, three foot high and three 
- foot long, and ſtrengthened in their middle by a very ſtrong 
piece of Timber. On theſe two treſſels were placed the two 
extremities of the piece of wood which was to be broken) 
there were alſo ready ſeveral ſquare iron buckles, or rings, 
made of round iron work, the largeſt of which was nine inches 
wide, and was made of iron of ſeven inches about; the 


next was ſeven inches wide, and the iron it was made of was | 


five inches round, and others of difterent degrees below 
theſe. 
The piece of wood deſtined for the experiment, was paſſed 
through theſe rings; the larger of which ſerved for the thicker 
pieces, the ſmaller for the thinner. Every one of thele rings 
had on its upper part and on the inſide, a rib nicely filed, of 
two or three twelfths of an inch broad. 
The intent of this was to prevent the ring from inclining one 
way or other, when in uſe ; and on its under part it had two 
hooks of iron, of the ſame thickneſs with the ring itſelf 
theſe were placed at ſuch a diſtance from each other, as to 
form another ring of about. nine inches in diameter, into 
which there was to be put a key of wood of the ſame dia- 
meter, and of four foot long. This key carried a ſtrong 
table of fourteen feet long, and ſix feet broad, which was 
made of rafters of five inches thick, nicely fitted one; to the 
| other, and ſecured by ſtrong bars of wood. This was ſuſ⸗ 
pended to the ring by means of the large wooden key, and 
_ ſerved to place the weights on; theſe conſiſted of three hun- 
dred quarters of ſtones, which were all numbered, and weigh- 
ed from twenty-five to two hundred pounds each. Theſe 
| Rones were put upon the table, and a heap of ftones were 
placed together as long and wide as the table, and as high 
| as was neceſſary for the breaking of the piece. 
There was always great care uſed to place the piece and the 
treſſels on a level ; and they were then faſtened, to prevent 
their diſplacing themſelves, | Eight men were employed con- 
tinually to fill the table, and began by placing in the center 
weights, firſt of two hundred, then of an hundred and fifty, 


next of a hundred; and ſo on to twenty-five pounds. TwWũ o 


men placed on a ſcaffold, ſuſpended in the air by cords, 
| placed the fifty and twenty-five pound weights, which could 
Not have been otherwiſe done, without danger of the mens 

being cruſhed to death; four other men held firm the four 
Corners of the table, that they might not ſtir; and another, 
with a long ruler of wood marked how much the piece bent 
and ove Way as they loaded it with weights; while another 

mat ed the time, and wrote down the weight, which was 
4 My twenty, twenty = fiye, or twenty ſeven thouſand 
2 . mag cauſed more than an hundred pieces of wood to 
. in this manner; ſome regular ſquare beams, others 


and this wn out of large trunks, beſide three hundred bars; 
gul AA number was but barely ſufficient. to give a re- 
te its ends af the force and fire 

Thi everal lengths and thickne 


teak a without firſt giving ſome notice of it; that green wood 


e with m ; | 
= "oa 2 more difficulty than ſuch as was dry; and 


» luch-ſart of wood as had a ſorin , reſiſted more 
of d re none. The blea of — ˖ — the wood 
7 —— es, that of the top of the tree, and in 

The ftren, a oe is weaker than that which is older. 
and a — =" 5 ood is not at all proportioned to its ſize; 
other of the f EP double or quadruple the thickneſs of an- 
me its drengch aste much more than of twice or four 
. <5. 10T example, there required not quite 
nd weight to break a piece, of Timber of ten foot 
thouſand to — es ſquare; and yet there required ten 
teak one of font > Piece of double that meaſure; and to 
: bag oy the meaſure, it required twenty-ſix 
1 — to break a piece of ten foot long, 


| where wood fires are uſed. 

this, ſeems to be the oil of the wood that is burnt, entering 
into the pores of the other as carried up in the ſmoak. But 
it would be a much more — and eaſy method to apply 
ſome oil of this kind at once, 

be judged requiſite. Mortimer's Huſbandry, V. 2. p. 104+ 
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The ſame obſcrvation is alſo made good, in regard to the dif- 
ferent lengths, as well as the thickneſſes. The laws of me- 
chanics would inform us, that a piece of Timber of eight foot 
long, ought to bear juſt twice the weight of one of ſixteen 
feet. But experiment ſhews us here alſo, that the piece of 
eight foot long carries much more than the double of the 
other. | 

The wood which grows quickeſt, ſuppoſing the land the fame, 
is always the ſtrongeſt : "That which has grown moie flowly, 


and the annual circles of which, that is, its ſeveral woody 


cones, are thin and ſlender; is always weaker than the wood 
in which they are thick. | 

The ftrength of wood is proportionable to its weight, and a 
piece of wood of the fame length and thickneſs with another, 
but conſiderably heavier than another, is found ſtronger alſo, 
and that very nearly in the ſame proportion. "This is a re- 
mark of no ſmall conſequence ; and, as the general weight 


of wood is eaſily known, it may fave the expence of too 
much wood in building, as well as the danger from the greater 


error of uſing too little. 

This accurate obſerver takes notice, that ſome may imagine 
his experiments to be the leſs concluſive, that the Timber he 
broke was looſe at the ends; and that in a wall, or building, 
it is uſually fixed at both ends. But he obſerves, that the 
difference of this circumſtance is not worth conſidering, for 
that the piece fixed in a wall is liable to bend in the middle, 
before it breaks; and that the fixures have no power to re- 
tain the ends, when they are pulled by this force. 

I his gentleman took no notice of any pieces which had faults, 
as many of thoſe he tried had, and broke with much leſs 
than their proportion of weight ; bur confined his obfervations 
and reaſonings only to ſuch pieces as were perfectly found 
and firm. 

It might be ſuppoſed, that ſo great a number of trials as theſe, 
and that on ſo eaſy a ſubject, ſhould have left nothing farther 
to be done in it; but the author himſelf willingly acknow- 
ledges that there is yet much to be known. The proportion 
of the longitudinal ſtrength of wood to its tranſverſe, is a ſub- 
ject deſerving enquiry; as wood in buildings is often uſed in 
very different poſitions, and where the force acts upon it, not 
tranſverſely, but longitudinally or obliquely in different direc- 
tions. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1740. | 


aſoning of "TIMBER, a term uſed by our huſbandmen, to ex- 


preſs-the preparing Timber after it is felled, for cutting and 
working up for uſe. 

As ſoon as felled, it ſhould be laid up in ſome dry airy place, 
but out of the reach of too much wind or ſun, which, when 
in exceſs, will ſubject it to crack and fly. It is not to be ſet 


- upright but laid along, one tree upon another, only with ſome 


ſhort blocks between, to give it the better airing, and pre- 
vent its becoming mouldy, which will rot the ſurface, and 
produce muſhrooms on it. Some perſons daub the trees all 


over with cow-dung, which occaſions their drying equally, 


and prevents their cracking, as they are otherwiſe very apt 


* 


to do. 


Die 
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. 2. 2 4 £ | * 
| When Timber has been' properly felled, and ſeaſoned, by be- 


ing expoſed to a certain degree of air and ſun, there is yet a 


e whole benefit ariſing from 


in any quantity that ſhould 


Nnnn The 


by 

AETN 
to him that one great ſtep toward the ſeparation of the ſilye 
was the haſtening the, calcination of the Tn, and with tis 
view he tried a mixture of charcoal, falt-petre, and earth 
which he put together into the copel with the ſcoriæ. It ;; 


\ TIN | 
The Dutch, who have Timber about their fluices, and other | 
buildings upon the water, more expoſed to the injuries of wet | 


and weather than any other that is known; have a way of | 
preſerving it, by coating it over with a mixture of pitch and 


tar, which ſmear over the whole ſurface z and immedi- 
ately, while it is moiſt, they throw on it as much ſand and 
powder of cockle-ſhells as it will retain. Thus it is coated 
over with a rough cruſt which will defend it from all kinds of 
_—_— See the article SULPHUR. 2 A 

reen Timber is apt to ſplit and cleave in ſeveral places, after 
it is wrought into form. Workmen have different methods of 


eaſy to fee that a detonation would happen from this, and 
this muſt greatly add to the force of the fire, in acting upon 
the ſcoriæ, while the ferrugineous matter well known to be 
contained in the charcoal mixed itſelf with the Tin, and mug 
| mag accelerate its calcination, divide its parts, and give the 
re a. new action over it, The conſequence of this perfect 
anſwered expectation, and recovered a large quantity of filyer 


from the ſcoriz, in which the Tin had before held it firm) 
imbodied z repeated experiments proved the truth of this ob- 
ſervation, and it was found to be eaſy by this means at an 
time to ſeparate ſilver from Tin, or to purify filver without 
loſs, by means of lead in which Tin has accidentally been em- 
bodied. The common method uſed by the plumbers to ſe- 
parate their ſolder from old leaden pipes, &c. might ſeem an ea(y 


remedying this deformity, for which ſee the article CLEF Ts. | 
Felling of IIMBER. See the article FELLING. 
Hardening of TIMBER. Sec the article HARDENING of Timber. 
T1MBER-Lode, in our old writers, a ſervice by which tenants 
| = to carry Timber from the woods to the lord's houſe. 
| ount. | 
Meaſuring of T1iMAER, To meaſure round Timber without the 


helpof inſtruments: let the mean circumference be found in feet, 
and decimals of a foot; ſquare it, multiply this ſquare by the deci- 
mal 0.079577 and the product by the length. For inſtance, let 
the mean circumference of a tree be 10.3 feet, and the length 24 
feet; then 10.3X 10.3X 0.079577 X 24 = 202.615 the num- 
ber of cubical feet in the tree. Ihe foundation of this rule is, 
that, when the circumference of a circle is 1, the area is 


0.0795774715, and that the areas of circles are as the ſquares | 


of their circumferences. Treat. Pract. Geom. p. 150. 

The common way uſed by artificers for meaſuring round Tim- 
ber, mentioned in the Cyclopzdia, differs much from this rule. 
One fourth part of the circumference or girt, is by them reck- 
oned the ſide of a ſquare, whoſe area is equal to that of the 
ſection of the tree; they therefore ſquare the girt, and then 


multiply by the length of the tree. According to this me- | 


thod the tree of the laſt example, 
at 159,13 cubical feet. 2 
TIME (Cyd.)— TIME, in the manege, is ſometimes taken for the 
motion of a horſe, that obſerves meaſure and juſtneſs in perform- 
ing a manege; and ſometimes it ſignifies the interval between 


would only be computed 


two of his motions. In the manege of a ſtep and a leap, the horſe | 


makes by turns a corvet between two caprioles ; and in that caſe 
the corvet is one Time that prepares the horſe for the caprioles. 

The Times obſerved in making a ſtop, are nothing but ſo 
many falcades. EIT es | 15 
T1ME alſo ſignifies the effect of one of the aids, thus, we ſay, 
a good horſeman diſpoſes his horſe for the effects of the heel, 


by beginning with one Time of the legs, and never runs pre- 


Cipitately upon his Times. | | 
TIMOROSO, in the Italian muſic, intimates that the ſong is 
to be played or ſung, in ſuch a manner as to expreſs an awe 
or dread, either to ſhew reſpect, or to repreſent fear, 
TIMOROUS, in the manege. See the articles STARTING, 
SKITTISH, Sc. | | 
TIN (Cycl. )—The combinations: 
are ſubjects that have employed the thoughts of the moſt ac- 
curate chemiſts in all ages; yet new diſcoveries are ftill to be 
made, and in theſe experiments as well as 'in many others, 
we are by no means yet arrived at the utmoſt perfection. 


Mr. Groſſe in the memoirs of the ee of ſciences of Paris, 
has delivered a method he had invented of ſeparating Tin from 
lead or ſilver. 5 


The advantages ariſi n the mixtures of different metals, ate 


very numerous and of many different kinds; to this we owe the 


metal uſed for bronzes, for bells, for reflecting mirrors uſed 
in opticks, and a multitude of the like matters; a mixture 
of this kind makes braſs of copper, a little copper in the fame 
manner, gives ſilver a hardneſs that greatly adds to its utility, 
and gives hardneſs and a more pleaſing colour to gold; a litele 
copper or antimony give Tin a hardneſs, and render it more ſo- 
norous: and a multitude of advan 
merated. But there is no-leſs neceſſity and advantage alſo in 
the ſeparating metals, ſometimes when they have been joined 
art, or are found united by nature: in theſe caſes ſometimes bot 
the metals are preſerved, ſometimes the baſer or leſs valuable 
is deſtroyed. eee D335 ..4 Katt $555 
Of theſe ſeparations of metals ſome are very eaſy: lead and mer- 
cury are ſeparated; from gold and ſilver by heat alone, and ſo are 
antimony from gold, or zink from copper. On the other hand 


there are ſome ſeparations which cannot be effected without great 
trouble; of this kind are the mixtures of Tin with lead and with 


ſilver. It is not common to mix filver and Tin together on any 
occaſion z but they are ſometimes found mixed, and give the 
refiners great trouble; and even the chemiſts, who have often 
mixt Tin with ſilyer to increaſe it, have always found it very 
difficult to ſeparate it again. d e 

Mr. Groſſe happened to be preſent at the melting ſome ſilver, 
which plainly indicating that it contained ſome other metal, 


in the refining he ordered the workman to examine the lead 
which he uſed, and ſound that there was Tin among it. The 


ſcoriæ of the metal, which contained with the Tin a 
quantity of ſilver, had on theſe occaſions been uſed to be ſold 
to the bell-founders, to the great loſs of the proprietor of the 
metal. Some indeed had adviſed different methods of. reco- 
vering the metal from them, but without ſucceſs. It was on 
theſe ſcoriæ that Mr. Groſſe tried his experiment; it ſeemed 
vel 1 | 1 


\ 


and ſeparations of metals, | 


es beſides might be enu- 


] 


way of ſeparating Tin from lead, but this is not truly the caſe; 
the Tin in this inſtance not being ſeparated from the lead, but 
only a mixture of Tin and lead, which had been employed 28 
ſolder is ſeparated from ſimple lead, which had been ſoldered 
with it. The method of making this ſeparation, is only by 
melting the ſolder off from the ſimple lead by a fire not ſtrong 
enough to melt the lead itſelf. | 

The ſcoriæ in which Tin is mixed with filver, are com- 
poſed of Tin half calcined, and run into an opake vitrified ſub- 
ftance, which forms a ſort of net-work, in which the ſilyer 
is confined in extremely ſmall particles. If this is throwr 
into aqua fortis, the whole is diſſolved: but then it requires a 
very ſtrong fire to make the Tin loſe its metallic form; 
_ if the whole is finely powdered and then put into this 
menſtruum, the filver only is taken up or diſſolved, the Tin te- 
maining untouched at the bottom of the veſſel. 

The ſame gentleman found alſo a method of ſeparating 7is 
from ſilver, by means of corroſive ſublimate of mercury. To 
conceive the manner in which this ſeparation is effected, a 
piece of fine Tin need only be caſt into a ſolution of ſubl- 
mate; in which caſe the acid of the ſea- ſalt is ſeen to leare 
the mercury in order to fix upon the Tin. 
And, according to the ſame principle, if ſublimate corroſive 
be added to a mixture of Tin and filver, the ſame effect is pro- 
duced, the acid affixes itfelf to the Tin, and makes with it a 
butyrum joviale or butter of Tin, the mercury becomes di- 
pated in the mean time by the action of the fire, and the ſi- 
ver remains pure and alone; but in this experiment, if too 
much corroſive ſublimate be added, there is danger of loſing 
ſome of the ſilver; ſince the abundant acid will prey upon and 
carry off a part of that metal, making a ſort of luna corte 
which diſſipates itſelf in the air, or if the operation be performel 
in a cloſe veſſel, a butyrum lunare. . i 
Gold may alſo be purified from Tin in this manner, and in 
this there is no riſk of loſs, ſince the acid which takes up the 
Tin has not the leaſt power over that metal: In all theſe pro- 
ceſſes, however, the operator muſt avoid the fumes iſſuing 
from the crucible, for they are very dangerous. Rs 

' Theſe methods of ſeparating Tin from filver are very certall 
and infallible, but they are too expenſive to be employed in 
common, and in larger works. 
The ſeparating Tin from lead to be employed 
ſilver is a matter of great importance; and this may be 

in the following manner: Melt the lead, and when in fv 
ſion throw into it a quantity of filings of iron, then incre! 
the fire to a conſiderable degree, and the ſurface of the me 
tal will be covered with a ſort of ſcum,” which is no oth 
than the iron and Tia. At this time there ſhould be a fl. 


ed in the refining of 
ne 


tile alkali ſalt thrown in, and by this means the ſcoriæ readily 


ſeparate themſelves, and the pure lead remains in form of a 
regulus at the bottom. The ſame method may be uſed to f: 
 parate 7in from ſilver in the larger way, but it will be we 
ceſſary for this purpoſe to add ſome lead, ſince otheryiſe 
fuſion will be very flow and difficult, and the Tin will, c. 


This is a ver) ir! 


be mixed with Tin, the ſhorteſt method in ſmall quand i 
and in order to compleat ® 


© Se. 


It may ſeem ſingular that iron 


metals to melt, and Tin being of all the eaſieſt, they ſhoul p 


readilyand eaſily unite in theſe experiments; but this ſeems”. 

the reſult of — of thoſe natural and unexpected alliance — 
accident frequentlydiſcovers to us in bodies. There 15 och) 
jecture, however, that may be worthy a place in this Te 
which is, that all Tin ore contains a quantity of arſen's, -. 
it is well kuown that iron very readily mixes with 2 | 
and is employed to ſeparate the arſenic from other © ealy t0 
a regulus may be formed of arſenic and iron, It dete 
ſuppoſe that Tin is in its metalline form, not wholly * he al- 
of the arſenic it contained when in the ore, 3 
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TIN 


it is no wonder that the two metals are eafily brought 


— by the mediation of that principle. Memoirs Acad. 


Par. 1737 | b : 
Me. Gramer * the practical rules of ſeparating ſilver from 


Tin, thus: Divide one centner of Tin into two equal b 
put each of theſe into a ſeparate teſt, and add to each ſixteen 
centners of granulated lead, and one of copper; put the whole 
under the muffle, and make a very ſtrong fire; the Tin will be 
calcined onus © and will ſwim upon the lead, Then 
diminiſh the fire a little, till the aſhes of the Tin that ſwim 
upon the ſurface do no longer ſparkle; when you ſees this, 
add with a ladle two centners of glaſs of lead to each teſt, 
in ſuch manner that it may be ſpread wide over the whole 
ſurface of the rejected calx; the calx will then change its form 
of powder into that of glaſs; then increaſe the fire to its 
bigheſt degree, ſtir up the whole with an iron rod made 
warm; and when the ſcorification is perfected, pour out 
the maſs into a mould; the ſcoriæ being ſeparated, put both 
the regulus's into two coppels well heated ; and into a third 
ut ſixteen centners of lead, and one of the ſame copper 
uſed in the proceſs; examine all theſe beads after the cop- 
pelling is over; if the two firſt weigh exactly alike, tis a 
proof the procels has been well performed, and ſubſtracting 
the weight of the bead, ſeparated from the third pan, from the 
joint weight of the other two, the remainder is the weight of 
the pure ſilver contained in the quantity of Tin which was 
examined, Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 228. 
Tin eaſily melts with ſilver, gold, or copper; but when they 
are mixt with it in equal or leſs quantity, it renders them 
extremely brittle. Silver is peculiarly ſuſceptible of this miſ- 
chief, and becomes almoſt as brittle as glaſs, by the admix- 
ture of a very ſmall quantity of Tin. Much greater quantities 
of Tin, however, in ſome metallic maſſes, leaves them til] 
pliant in ſome degree. Ten parts of Tin, and one part of 
copper, melted together, make a maſs more rigid than pure 
Tin, but {till ſomewhat tractable ; and it is by this artifice, 
that veſſels and utenſils are made of tin, and yet are found 
conſiderably hard. | | 
If to ten parts of Tin, and one part of copper, a little zink or 
braſs be added, it makes a very ſonorous metal, but brittle. 
This is ſometimes the mixture uſed as bell- metal, and cannons 
are in ſome places caſt of it. Lead becomes ſomewhat more 
rigid, or leſs ductile than before, by being mixed with Tin; 
but of all the metals it ſuffers the leaſt by the mixture. 
If filings, or thin plates of iron, be made red hot in a cruci- 
ble, and a double quantity of Tin put to them in a great fire, 
the whole will run into à brittle white regulus, Which will 
ield to the magnet. 1 
he vapours of Tin are very noxious to ſilver, gold, and 
copper, rendering them all brittle; nay, if only a little Tin 
be put into the fire, in which they are to be melted, they 
become brittle as ſoon as red-hot, and will break like glafs 
under the hammer, oe Pre $6120) | | 
This metal, expoſed to the focus of a powerful burning-glaſs, 
melts, and emits a thick white fume, and, if held there a 
long time, wholly diffipates itſelf in that fume. If, on the 
Contrary, this metal be fuſed in a coppel by the ſame heat, it 
fumes conſiderably, and its ſurface becomes covered with a 
white calx, which greatly rarifies and expands, and there fi- 
nally appear numbers of cryſtalline and bright ſtriæ like 
Needles in that calx. If this be continued in the focus on a 
Piece of free-ſtone, theſe cryſtals ceaſe to fume, and remain 
th ed while the ſtone itſelf melts and runs. And in the coppel 
9 ah is uſually a part of theſe run into a'reddiſh matter, re- 
embling a ſort of enamel. If the calx of Tin (that is, Tin 
reduced to a grey powder, by being diveſted of a part-of its 
fu in the fire) be expoſed to the focus of the burning-glaſs, it 
mes more than plain Tin, and is very ſoon transformed into 
cryſtalline ſtriæ, or needles. And if theſe are again expoſed 
to the ſame focus, placed on a piece of charcoal, they readil 
melt, and again aflume the forn. « 
SY Xs n allume the form of common Tin. The char- 
s Caſe, fur niſhes to the calx of Tin that oily matter 
if he 2 Pn diveſted it of; and it is well known, that 
para and, Tin be made red hot in a crucible, and any fatty 
o mile mate be ae te inet in 
| | reduction is wholly: upon the 


ſame principle uith h. S- 
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that Tin conta , ins an oily matter, 
. 4 Y fire, and eaſily received 
wy ohn the Mixture of any fat ſubſiatice 5 — Z- 
— W ich is the baſis of Tin, is of a er | 
—. ona hy itrify T5 alone; 
. moſt powerful burning- glaſs does it 

and imperfectly; this ſemi-vittifica- 
calx into needles, whereas were it per- 
T 1709. be one uniform-maſs; Mem: Acad. 
many paſt ages f horgh greatly celebrated by the wiriters of 
be good in co 5 not much eſteemed at preſent. It is ſaid to 
from the bits of tons, epilepfies, and the madneſs ariſing 
annum pulveri a mad dog. Its preparations are theſe: 1. 
*atum, or powdered Tin. 2. Sal Jovis, or 


Tin Floors, a contrivance uſed by our 


falt of Tin. 3. Diaphoreticum Foviale, or antihectic of Fo- 
terius, 4. Aurum muſivum, or, as it is commonly called, 
moſaicum, moſaic gold. | 

The powder of Tin is ſaid to be a good remedy againſt worms, 


particularly of the flat kind, which often elude the force of 
other medicines. See the article WoRm. 


Tin is alſo a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to ex- 


preſs ſulphur. = 
huſbandmen who propa- 
gate hops, to dry them after the gathering. The common 
way of doing this, is either on a hair-cloth on a malt-kiln, or 
elſe by the ooſt. See the article OosT. | | 
In both thoſe ways, however, the hops ſuffer very much ; the 
beſt way is by the Tin floor. It is thus done: Let a ſquare 
brick room be built, with a door on one fide, and a long fire- 
place of a foot wide in the middle, reaching almoſt acrols it ; 
let holes be made at the ſides of this fire-place, to let out the 
heat into the room ; and at the height of five foot above this 
let a floor be made of laths of an inch thick, laid lattice-wiſe. 
Let this be covered with great plates of double Tin, taking 
care that the joinings of the Tin be well ſoldered, and lie 1 * 
the laths, not over the interſtices, which may be about four 
inches wide. Let a row of boards be fitted round the edge of 
this floor, to keep the hops from falling off, then lay on a 
covering of hops of a foot thick; then make a ſmall fire of 
charcoal in the mouth of the fire- place, and the hops will dry 
very quick and very regularly. They may be continually 
ſtirred about while drying, and when enough, a part of the 
boarded edge of the kiln may be taken down, and the dried 
parcel thruſt out, and a freſh parcel laid on in their place, A 
very ſmall quantity of fuel is ſufficient in this way, and any 
fuel will do, for the ſmoke never comes at the hops. There 
is a very great improvement {till upon this method of drying 
hops, uſed by ſome people ; this is the making a wooden co- 
ver, of the ſize of the Tin floor; this is covered with plates of 
Tin nailed on, and is ſuſpended over the kiln in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it may be let down at pleaſure, when the lower parts 
of the hops are dry. This is to be let down within ten inches 
of their ſurface, and there it acts as a reverberatory, and drives 
back the heat on the upper ones, ſo that they are dried as ſoon 
as the lower ones. Thus all the trouble of turning is ſaved, 
and the hops are much better dried than in any other way. 
Martimer's Huſbandry, p. 186. 74 E 
Tis Hatch, in mining, a term uſed by the e Cornwall, 
— expreſs the opening into a Tin mine. They alſo call it a 
in-ſbaft. | 3 
They x4 ſeveral openings in the ſides of the hills where they 
ſuſpect veins of ore to be. All theſe, except that which opens 
on the head of the mine, are called eſay-hatches ; but that 
which does ſo, is made their entrance afterwards, and 
changes its name to that of the Tin-hatch. | 
Tin Ore. The firſt proceſs toward the ſeparating the metal 
from this ore, is the roaſting it, which the aſſayer performs 
in this manner: Put fix centners of Tin ore in coarſe goueer 
in a teſt, under a muffle made thoroughly red hot, ſhutting 
firſt the veſſel for a few minutes, and then opening it. If the 
fire is pretty ſtrong, the volatile part will be ſeen expelled in a 
thick white ſmoak, ſmelling like garlic, When this is over, 
take out the teſt, and when the ore is cold, beat it to powder, 
and roaſt it again in a ſomewhat n fire, till it exhales no 
more arſenic, which may be known by putting upon the teſt, 
when juſt taken from the fire, a thick cold plate of iron, 
which will be covered on its under ſurface with a ſmall whitiſh, 
cloud, if the ore yet exhales any arſenic. _ Cramer's; Art of 
Aﬀaying, p. 3322. 1 ie e on to fro 
When the roaſting is thus finiſhed, the ore may, be run into 
malleable Tin in the common manner, as the common lead 
ore is, only with this caution, that the fire in the operation 
be carried as ſoon as poſſible to the higheſt degree that is 74 
ceſſary here, and the veſſel taken out of the fire, as ſoon as the 
operation is judged to be finiſhed. en 
Tin Plates, an article of manufacture very common Tir e : 
and vulgarly called 77n. It is iron plated over with Tin. The, 
French call it fer blanc, white iron, as we ſometimes. do in 
England. It was once known under a diſtinct name, latin. 
enn - > ononor myds fionih 
TINA, a name given by the old medical writers to a bath made 
of a ſtrong decoction of many carminative ingredienta, to be 
uſed in tlie colic. nn eie 
TIN CA, the Tench. See the article Een. 
Tin cA Marina, the Sea-Tench, in zoology, à name given 
by ſome authors to the co mon turdus, oe Englit 5 
| the wraſh, Willgbby's AR, Pile. v. 320 8 u hk: 
, RASSE, © 9 r 1 
TINCTURE (ch.) A general rule for the properly mak- 
ing light Tin&ures may be taken from the following bitter. 
Take half an ounce of Seville orange-peel ſhaved thin, half 
a dram of gentian-root thin fliced, à ſcruple of the tops of 
Roman wormwood, half a dram of cardamum - ſeeds, and the 
fame quantity of cochineal, each of them lightly bruiſed ; put 
theſe ingredients into a pint of French brandy, let them ſteep 
for one night, and filter 'the liquor the next morning, and 
thus you have a fine light bitter, 
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Theſe bitters are of the number of many other ſubſtances, 


the choice of the ingredients, than upon the manner of their 
being infuſed z for if ſuch be ſuffered to remain too long in 
the menſtruum, or if heat be uſed in extracting the Tincture, 
the groſs, terreſtrial, and nauſeous parts of the ingredients will 
be out, and the Tincture will thus be loaded with a 
heavy indolent matter of little virtue. Shaw's Lectures, 
202. | Et 
Fr however, a. greater ſtrength be required in the Tinfure 
than can be procured by ſo flight an infuſion, when the in- 
gredients afe of this nature the matter ſhould never be ſuffered 
5 to be heated or ſtand long on the ſame ingredients, but ſhould 
be when ſtrained off, paured on freſh ones, and ſo on till of 
any ſtrength deſired, yet perfectly free from the groſſer parts. 
* Apothecaries uſually commit the ſame error in their finer 
Tinctures, that they do in their cordial waters, ſaturating the 
liquor in both caſes with the groſſer and more uſeleſs part of 
the ingredients : whence the cordial waters of the ſhops too 
often abound with a groſs heavy oil, and the Tinctures with 
a groſs heavy earth, or kind of bituminous matter, inſtead of 
the briſk, lively, and invigorating ſpirit, which alone is the 
thing required in both caſes, _ | 
To extract the Tinures of hard, reſinous, or gummy bodies, 
however, requires a different treatment, and muſt be effected 
in another manner. See the article Guu-Lac. 
A great variety of Tindtures may be given to common water, 
and many remarkable things occur in their changes on the addi- 
tion of common menſtruums. Take a large ſpoonful of the ſyrup 


the mixture will be of a very lively and brilliant red: for a 


the ſame of water. When theſe Tinctures are thus prepared 


tar, which will only look like water remaining after the waſh- 
ing of the vial. Pour the red or the violet Tin&ure into this 
+ vial, and it immediately becomes a fine graſs green. Diſſolve 
the quantity of a walnut of crude ſal armoniac in a glaſs of 


tom, and pour into this glaſs the fine red liquor, and it im- 

mediately becomes black as ink. In order to change the pur- 

ple liquor red, only have a ſmall. quantity of ſpirit of vitriol 

in the bottom of a vial, and pour into this; the violet water 
- immediately on this becomes of a florid red. 

t 


pour this into a glaſs waſhed with vinegar and it becomes of 
that it may be drank afterwards, and the whole proceſs ſeems 


. ſpirit of wine, and it immediately loſes its yellow colour and 
becomes white. Beat ſome galls to fine powder, and rub the 
powder on a towel, then put into a baſon of water, in which 
any perſon is going to waſh their hands and face, a ſmall piece 
of common green vitriol, or copperas, after the perſon has 
- waſhed, let them have this towel to wipe on, and the hands 
and face will be as black as if waſhed with common writing 
ink. The copperas in the water and the galls on the towel 
making real ink where they mix. This does no laſting in- 
- jury to the ſkin, but will come off again upon waſhing with 
-ſoap. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 238. p. 88. 5 

TincTUuRE of Ambergreaſe. See the article AMRERGREASE. 
T1ncTuRE of Antimony, Tinftura Antimonii, is thus made; 
take ſalt of tartar a pound, antimony half a pound, rectified 
ſpirit of wine a quart ; reduce the antimony to powder, and 
mix it with the ſalt by fuſion over a ſtrong fire. When it 
is cold, powder it, and pour on the ſpirit of wine; digeſt 
them together three or four days in a ſand heat, and then fi1- 
tre off the clear Tinaure for uſe. The ſalt of tartar yields a 
- TintFure as well as the antimony, 'It is a diaphoretic and atte- 
nuant. an 5 | 
TixcTuRa' Antiphthyſica. See TincTURA Saturnina. 
Tincrvra'Fotrrna, the ſtinking Tincture, a form of me- 
dicine in the late London Diſpenſatory prepared in this man- 
ner; take aſſafctida four ounces, rectified ſpirit of wine a quart, 
digeſt them together for ſome time, and then ſtrain oft and 
*Hltre' the There through paper. 
Tinerura' Martis cum Spiritu Salis, a medicine thus prepared: 
take filings of irom half a pound, Glauber's ſpirit: of ſea-falt 
 _ three pounds; digeſt all together without heat, as long as the 
8 1 will work upon the filings ; then after the fæces have 
ſubſided, pour off the cleat liquor, evaporating it to one pound, 
and adding rectified ſpirit of wine three pine. 
Tbis Tin#ture is good in all the caſes, in which the ſal mar- 


tit is ſo. Ste the article Sar Mays, 
TincroxA SACK „ a Tinfture of aloes, called alſo hiera 
2 era. rene Lb Patt At 8.3 1144 * 


| The late London diſpenſatory have ordered this to be made of 
| only eight 'ourices of Aloes, and two ounces of winter's bark, 
| | -powdered and put into five quarts of white wine, which is to be 
| ook often, and kept in fuſion a week or more without heat, 


goodneſs of a Tinfure does not more depend upon | 


of pomegranate- flowers, mix it with five ſpoonfuls of water; 
violet colour, take the ſame quantity of ſyrup of violets and 


have at hand a vial in which is a ſmall portion of oil of tar- | 


water, pour all out except three or four drops at the bot- | 


eep Braſil wood in common water, or in white wine twenty | 
Hours, the liquor will then look of the colour of red wine; | 


a fine yellow, like ſack. If this experiment be made with white 
wine, the wood and the vinegar make ſo little alteration in it, 


- a way of turning red port into ſack. Into this liquor when | 
. yellow, drop a few drops of a Tincture of benjamin made in 


T IN 
and hen ſtrained off for uſe. Pemberton's Lond. Dif 
"FUR REY | 1 : 
It is a very good method to mix ſome clean white ſand with 
this, to prevent the aloes from running together in lumps, 
TincCTURE of Saffron. See the article SAFFRON. 
TiNcTURA SATURNINA, the lead Tincture, a name given inthe 
late London diſpenſatory to the Tinciure before called Tina ura 
Ant iphthi ſica. . 

It is made of ſugar of lead and green vitriol, each two ounces. 
of rectified ſpirit a quart. The ſalts are ſeparately to be te. 
duced to powder and then put into the ſpirit, then the whole 
is to ſtand ſome days without heat to extract the Tincure, and 
afterwards filtered through paper. Pemberton's Lond. Dip. 


p. 277. 
1 have found great perplexity in making this Ji. 
ture, it having at firſt begun to ſhew a good colour, but after. 
wards loft it; this accident is owing to heat uſually employed 
in making the Tincture. 85 
This Tincture is a powerful ſtyptic, and is often uſed with goo 
ſucceſs in hectic fevers, ſpittings of blood, heat of the kid. 
neys, ſimple gonorrhœas, fluor albus, and tabes dorſalis. 
It was firſt recommended by Etmuller; who from its effed 
gave it the name of Tin#ura antiphthyſica, which our ol. 
lege of phyſicians have changed to that of Tinctura Saturnin, 
We alſo find it in the pharmacopcea of Edinburgh, and in the 
beſt of the foreign ones. Mr. Boyle recommends it, and our 
moſt eminent phyſicians uſe it; notwithſtanding that ſome 
authors conſider it as a dangerous medicine, on account of its 
principal ingredient, the ſaccharum ſuturni, which ſome eil 
a flow poiſon. Whether it be ſo or not when given In ſub. 
ſtance, it is certain, that there is a great difference between 
a corrolive ſalt ſo given, and a Tincture made of the ame, 
in ſpirit of wine, and given in ſmall doſes, as Dr. Mead ob- 
| ſerves. Who adds, that in flow hectic fevers attended with 
a looſeneſs, profuſe ſweats, and a colliquation of the humour, 
he reckons two or three drachms, given at different times in 
cooling liquors every twenty-four hours, to be a convenient 
doſe. But the uſual doſe is thirty drops in Briſtol water, or 
ſome temperate or cool julep. See Acc. of a medical contro, 
in the City of Cork. p. 58, 59. kts 
TIN c TRA Sénæ, a form of medicine preſcribed in the new 
London pharmacopcea, and intended to ſtand in the place cf 
the medicine commonly called elixir falutis, and Daffys 
elixir, It is thus made, take ſtoned raiſins fixteen ounces 
leaves of ſena a pound, carraway ſeeds an ounce and half, ca- 
damom-ſeeds half an ounce, proof ſpirit a gallon ; digeſt all 
together without heat, and when the Tincture is well extradted 
preſs off the ſpirit and filtre it for uſe. Pemberton's Lond, 
Diſp. p. 278. . a | 
T1incTUuR A Styptica, aformof medicine made with very little trow- 
dle and apparatus, and ſerving to ſupply the place of that elabo- 
rate preparation the Tincture of Helvetius; it is preſcribed in the 
late London pharmacopcea, and is to be made by mixing a dran 
of calcined green vitriol with a quart of French brandy Tine 
tured by the caſk, this is to be ſhook together that the brand 
may turn black, and then ſtrained off for uſe, Pembertms 
Lond. Diſp. p. 280. 3 | 
TincTURA Thebaica, a name now given to the Tin#ure d 
opium, commonly called laudanum. © | 
The method of making this is alſo much altered, as well à 
the name in the late London diſpenſatory, where the ſaftron 
being looked on as an uſeleſs ingredient is wholly left out, and 
the medicine ordered to be prepared in the following mannei: 
Take of opium ſtrained two ounces, of cinnamon and clone 
each a dram, white wine a pint, infuſe without heat a wetk 
175 then ſtrain off the wine through paper. Pemberton Lom. 
TIiNCTURES, in heraldry, a word uſed to expreſs colours, rel 
blue, green, and the like. 
' The writers on heraldry. have had great diſputes about 12 
of theſe colours or Tinctures are the moſt honourable. 11 
agree in giving the pre- eminence to the metals gold, and {i 
that is to the yellow and white colours; as to the others, 
eſteem them more noble as they approach more to light, * 2M 
is to- whiteneſs. Upton on this account ranges them thus ; "ie 
or blue, gules or red, purpur or purple, vert or green, *" 
or black; others wholly difſent from this, and prefer thoſe © 
lours moſt which can 4 ſeen at the greateſt diſtance 3 on, 
theſe, ſables or black is the molt lortab or firſt __ 
and they alledge the imperial black eagle, placed in à ©. 
field * ies of this. Leigh 3 he hi to 7 
as the red has ſome alliance to gold, and the blue to 1 
the ſable-is generally preferred to green and purple, by ee 
| who give the red and blue the firſt places: it is in this © 
on account of its ſtrong appearance; and green is prefer | 
purple, becauſe. the latter is but of very late uſe in herab 
and is called a new. colour. „FF 
All the precedence: given to Tinures muſt however t 
ſidered with this ſpecial proviſo, that there is no os "Jos 
reaſon for bearing them otherwiſe in the arms of — 4 
and families. In all coats of arms there ſhould be 1 
lours or Tinuret ; and it is the general rule that ' 115 
ſhould be of a nobler colour than the figures placed apf 


_ arms of Scotland the field is yellow, and the lion 
2 it red: and if the field conſiſts of two different 
eule parted by feſs or by pall, then the nobleſt colour 
muſt always be in the beſt place, as on the upper part, or 
on the right hand of the ſhield : but all theſe rules are to be 
underſtood with this limitation, that there are no other ſpe- 
cial reaſons in the family for the contrary. Neſbit's Heraldry, 
1 NEA (Cycl.)—T1NnE A Campeſtris, the field moth, in natural 
hiſtory, the name iven by | 
inſet, which in all reſpects reſembles the moth ſo deſtructive 
of cloaths, except in its food; as that feeds upon woollen, and 
makes its neſt or covering of that ſubſtance ; this eats the 
leaves of trees, and in the ſame manner makes itſelf a cover- 
ing from the fibres and integuments of them. 

- Their changes are the ſame with thoſe of the common moth, 
and performed in the ſame manner ; they only ſeem to dif 

fer in having a more moiſt food. | 

Mr. Reaumur firſt obſerved theſe on the leaves of the aſh. 
This creature for a great part of its life wants no covering, but 
like the aſcarides making its way through the upper in- 
tegument of the leaf, it feeds on the parenchyma and juices ; 


at length when it has eat away all the ſubſtance of the leaf, | 


it bites out a piece from each integument of it, over and un- 
der its body, and faſtens the edges all round with threads of 
its own ſpinning ; thus making a compleat caſe or covering, 
enabling it to bear the open air. This done, it marches from 
its place to find another leaf fit to ſupply it with more nou- 
riſhment: thus it changes place ſeveral times during its life, 
and as often changes its covering, which requires but a very 
little time to make a new. 

This creature may eaſily be found by the curious ſearcher in 
the ſpring ; for at that time, if the leaves of the aſh are ex- 
amined, many of them will be found flaccid and as it were dry, 
and the creature will uſually be found buried among the paren- 
chyma of theſe, between their two integuments. Toward the 
end of ſummer theſe creatures paſs into the chryſalis ſtate, 
and from this, after a ſhort ſtay, into a ſmall ſort of moth, 
which flies about the leaves of the ſame tree ; and is very beau- 
tiful when examined by the microſcope, but is too ſmall for 


obſervation by the naked eye. "Theſe of the aſh are very 


common, and there is alſo another kind little leſs ſo, which 
at length changes into a two-winged fly, very ſmall but of 
very great beauty ; theſe feed upon the leaves of the willow, 
and make their caſes of the downy matter which envelops 
its ſeeds. 
Theſe are ſmall animals of this genus; but there are others 
which are conſiderably larger, and which make their coverings 
ol various matters and of different ſtructure; they are uſu- 
ally very rough and rugged, and ſeem made of any matter 
that happens to be in the way ; ſome ſpecies uſually make 
them of pieces of ſtraw and particles of chaff, others of ſmall 
twigs of buſhes, others of the dry leaves of the oak, broom, 
and other plants. One ſpecies there is that erodes wood ; 
but it never pierces deep into it, but only eats off a part of 
the ſurface to furniſh itſelf with matter for its covering. Se- 
veral ſpecies of theſe alſo are inhabitants of the water in this 


2 : theſe form their caſes of various materials, in the choice 


Work. 
their ch 


90 } covered with a reticular cloſe work. In this ſtate 100 


ſuppoſed by ſome to eat the very 


ſtones and other materials of which the walls they crawl upon 


is an error, for they feed only on the 
ts which grow upon them, and make 
res of teguments of their leaves, and of the 
moſſes and other thin gs they find there. There is 

of theſe moths feeding on vegetables 
= _ in that it ſpins its 9 he 
m it produces out of its own entrails in the 
ſpeedily — = e filk-worm, Theſe caſes are not made ſo 
at diff pent de others, but are formed of ſeveral ſcales applied 
Umes one over another, and reſemble a ſort of 


T 
Coat of 
at — * = Under the cover of this the creature feeds 


the deft; 3 d 
this — ue in this ſtate, it draws its whole body under 
injuries balls A the 5 ag: and thus defended from 
is ſeen if; nym te, and after a proper time 
nature, e 


There is a 0 a the fly and butterfly, called a muſco-papilio. 


many gardens, which 5 

ter t which uſes its d the mat- 

| _ 2 This ſpecies at ——— — 

for its beauty, is _ a purple colour, and very remarkable 
SUPPL, Vor. It uced from a ſmall worm of this moth 


ſorts of vegetables, and when it has lived | 


in form of an inſe& of a middle | 


r. de Reaumur to a ſpecies of | 


kind, which is as remarkable for its uglineſs; this has three 


pair of cruſtaceous feet, as the other worms of the beetle kind 
have : both theſe kinds, while in the Tinea or worm ſtate, 


collect together all their dung as they void it, and, by a 
nice ſort of workmanſhip, "+ ut ne very les Br pa 
_ caſes of it, which they drag about with them where-ever 
they go. 

Finally there is another field Tinea, the beetle produced by 
which is of a purple colour on the body, and black in ever 
other part. This, while in the worm ſtate, covers itſelf with 
a caſe made of its own dung, but has this ſingularity, that 
when the time of its change approaches, it deſcends to the 
ground, and buries itſelf there till the time that it comes out 
in form of a beetle. 


All theſe animals might have been deſcribed as the dependants 


on the beetle and fly kinds ; but as they have this remarkable 
quality of — in the fame manner, and making them- 
ſelves caſes of different materials in the manner of the Tinea 
or cloaths moth while in the worm ſtate, and in this ſtate 
they are much more obvious to the eye than the flies, beetles, 
Sc. produced of them, many of which are ſo ſmall as to 
eſcape obſervation ; this accurate author has choſen to deſcribe 
them together, and in this their impefe& ſtate. He adds an 
account of another ſet of animals ſomewhat allied to them, 
which he therefore calls the p/eudo-Tinea, or falſe moth, 
— Hiſt. Inſ. Tom. I. See the article Ps EU Do- 
mea. | 


TINEMAN, in our old writers, a petty-officer in the foreſt, 


who had the nocturnal care of vert and veniſon, and other 


employments in the foreſt. Leg. Canut. ap. Blount, 
TINET, Tinettum, in our old writers, is uſed for bruſhwood 


and thorns to make and repair hedges. In Herefordſhire to 
tine a gap in a hedge is to fill it up with thorns, that cattle 
may not paſs through it. Chart. Blount. 


TINEWALD, the parliament or annual convention of the peo- 


ple of the Iſle of Man, of which this account is given; the 
governour and officers of that iſland do uſually ſummon the 
twenty-four keys, _ chief commons thereof, once 
every year, viz, Upon Midſummer-day at St. John's chapel, 
to the court kept there, called the Tinewald-court ; where, 


upon a hill near the ſaid chapel, the inhabitants of the iſland - 


ſtand round about the plain adjoining ; and here the laws and 


ordinances, agreed upon in the chapel of St. John, are pub- 


liſhed and declared unto them. At this ſolemnity the lord of 
the iſland ſits in a chair of ſtate with a royal canopy over his head, 
and a ſword held before him, attended by the ſeveral degrees of 
the people, who fit on each ſide of him, &c. King's De- 
ſcipt. of the Iſle of Man. 


TINGING of Marble. The art of doing this has in ſeveral peo- 


ples hands been a very lucrative ſecret, tho* there is ſcarce 
any thing in it that has not at one time or other been pub- 
liſhed. 3 

Kircher has the honour of being one of the firſt, who pub- 
liſned any thing practicable about it. This author meeting 


with ſtones in ſome cabinets ſuppoſed to be natural, but hav- 


ing figures too nice and particular, to be ſuppoſed of nature's 
making, and theſe not only on the ſurface, but ſunk through 
the whole body of the ſtones, was at the pains of finding 
out the artiſt who did the buſineſs; and on his refuſing to part 
with the ſecret on any terms, this author with Albert Gunter 
a Saxon endeavoured to find it out; in which they ſucceeded 
at length very well. The method is this, 

Take aqua fortis and aqua regia of each two ounces, ſal armo- 
niac one ounce, ſpirit of wine two drams, about twenty-ſix 
grains of gold, and two drams of pure filver, let the filver 


be calcined and put into a vial, and pour upon it the aqua 


fortis, let this ſtand ſome time, then evaporate it, and the 
remainder will firſt appear of a blue and afterwards of a black co- 
lour, Then put the gold into another vial, pour the aqua 
regia upon it, and when it is diſſolved evaporate it as the for- 
mer. Then put the ſpirit of wine upon the ſal armoniac and 
let it be evaporated in the ſame manner. All the remainders 
and many others made in the ſame manner from other metals 
diſſolyed in their proper acid menſtrua, are to be kept ſepa- 
rate and uſed with a pencil on the marble. Theſe will pene- 


trate without the leaſt aſſiſtance of heat, and the figure being 


Tinea or moth, found in the flowers of | 


TINNITUS Aurium (Cycl.)—In 


| 


traced with a pencil on the marble, the ſeveral parts are to 
be touched over with the proper colours, and this renewed 
daily till the colours have penetrated to the deſired depth into 


the ſtone. After this the maſs may be cut into thin plates, and 


every one of them will have the figure exactly repreſented 
on both ſurfaces, the colours never ſpreading : The niceſt me- 
thod of applying theſe, or the other tinging ſubſtances, to 
marble, that is to be wrought into any ornamental works, 
and where the back is not expoſed to view, is to apply the 
colours behind, and renew them ſo often till the figure is 
ſufficiently ſeen through the ſurface on the front, though it 
does not quite extend to it. This is the method that of all 
others brings the ſtone to a nearer refemblance of natural 
veins of this kind. Kircher's Mund. Subter. | 
the Tinnitus, the car uſually 
receives ſounds which do not exiſt, or at leaſt which are not 
produced by the motion of the external air; and the ear be- 
9 O00 0 ing 


TIN 


- Ing filled with a certain ſpecies of ſound, cannot 
ſounds, unleſs they are very violent. | 
The antients imagined that this ſymptom was produced by 
the motion and agitation of the air which was included in the 
ear, and ſuppoſed this agitation to be occaſioned by flatulen- 
cies and vapours being conveyed into the ear, and that thoſe 
flatulencies aroſe either from the whole body, as in fevers ; or 
from any particular part, as the ſtomach, or brain; or from 
pituitous humours lodged in the cavities of the ear; and from 
the differences of theſe. they attempted to account for all the 
various noiſes heard in this diſorder, as if they were in ſome 
ſort real: but when we conffder the nature of the noiſes heard 
in this diſtemperature of the ear, ſuch as the loud roaring, 
or the murmuring of waters, and the jangling of bells, we ſhall 
eaſily conceive theſe can be no real ſounds ; and it is in- 
deed very evident that they do not ariſe from either wind, or 
any other matter, ſtriking the membranes —_— 

As a Tinnitus conſiſts in the hearing a ſound which either is 
not real or exiſts only within the ear, in order to concetve 
the meaning of this, we are to conſider that the action of 
hearing conſiſts in the agitation of the immediate organ ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe; and it is ſufficient to produce a ſound 
that that organ is agitated, whether it be by the air or not. In 
order to determine what may be the cauſe of this agitation, 
we need only examine what are the diſorders in which a Tinnitus 
uſually occurs ; we ſhall find theſe to be inflammarions, and 
abſceſſes of the tympanum and labyrinth, and the diſorders 
of the meatus auditorius. Inflammations of the tympanum 
and labyrinth neceſſarily produce agitations in the ſpiral la- 
mina and in the ſemicircular ducts, either by tenſion of the 
membrances, or by the vapours which tranſpire, and mix 
themſelves with the air in the tympanum. | 


admit other | 


Acrid ſubſtances, worms, extraneous bodies, a conſtriction | 


of the meatus ſucceeding a diſtenſion of the glands, and in 
general every thing that can cauſe in the meatus auditorius, 
pain, and the other ſymptoms before deſcribed, agitate the 
membrane of the meatus, and the membrana tympani ; and 
this agitation is able to communicate itſelf to the immediate 
organ of hearing. | 
The ſecond ſpecies of Tinnitus is when we perceive a real 
ſound which is formed within the ear itſelf : thus we hear a 
humming noiſe when we ſtop our ears. This noiſe is cauſed 
by the friction of the hand, or by the compreſſion which in- 
- Auences the ſkin and cartilages, whoſe parts being put into 
motion may produce an agitation there. The elaſticity of the 
air alſo and the tranſpired matter from the hand, mixing with 
the internal air in the meatus, may alſo ſtrike the organ, tho 
not ſtrongly, e ſufficiently to occaſion a noiſe, as the offend- 
ing matter is ſo near. . 
Commotions of the cranium, and diſorders which contract the 
meatus, may alſo cauſe a Tinnitus in the ear. Several perſons 
alſo are ſubject to a peculiar noiſe in the ear, which is plainly 
a pulſation ; this uſually affects them moſt after exerciſe, and 
may very often be heard by other perſons, who place their 
heads near the diſeaſed perſon's ear: this is unqueſtionably 


the true pulſation of a dilated artery, ſince it always regularly 
keeps time with the heart. | 


There ſeem alſo to be ſome ſpecies of Tinnitus, in which, 
tho? the humming noiſe is very ſtrong, yet the organ of hear- 


ing is itſelf no way diſtempered ; ſuch are thoſe of perſons in 
deliriums in fevers, and of ſuch as are ſubject to epileptic fits; 
theſe laſt uſually hear a humming in their ears, before they are 
attacked with a fit, and this ſeems wholly produced by the 
agitated ſpirits, which diſturb thoſe parts of the brain where 
the extremities of the auditory nerve terminate. 
The Tiunitus are therefore of two kinds; the one proceeding 
from a diſtemperature of the organ of hearing, the other from 
a diſorder of the brain; and the cure is to be attempted accord- 
ingly. In the ſharper Tinnituſſas, which are uſually occa- 
ſioned by inflammations and pains in the ear, where the 
parts are uſually very tenſe ind dry, we muſt uſe the ſame 
means as in acute pains, and tenſions of the membrana tym- 
pani ; but in dull humming heavy noiſes, which are uſually 
occaſioned by rheums and ſuppurations, where the membranes 
are relaxed, we are to uſe the fame remedies which give relicf 
in pains occaſioned by cold: After which it will be no diffi- 
culty to chuſe the moſt proper, while we have a due regard to 
the circumſtances, from which the more juſt indications may 
be taken. Du Verney. 
TINNUNCULUS, in zool 
winged hawks, called by others Cenchris, and in Engliſh, Ke- 
firel, Stannel, or Windbover. 
It is about the ſize of a common pigeon. Its bill is ſhort, 
crooked, and very ſharp, and coveted with a yellow ſkin at 
the top; near this the bill is white, elſewhere it is blue. Its 


tongue is bifid ; its mouth very wide, and its palate blue. Its | 


head is large and flatted, and is of an aſh-colour, with longitudi- 
nal ſtreaks of black. Its back and wings are brown, variegated 
with black ſpots; its rump is grey, with ſome tranſverſe 
black ſpots ; and its breaſt and belly of a pale ruſt-colour, 
with a few longitudinal ſtreaks of black. Its tail is long and 
pointed, its tip of.a pale ferrugineous hue, with a broad 
tranſverſe ſtreak of black over it; and the reſt of the tail is a 
mixed grey and brown, with black ſpots and ſtreaks, Its legs 
\ 


ogy, the name of one of · the long- 


| 


and feet are of a fine yellow. It builds in hollow oaks, and 
lays four egs, which are white, variegated with a number of 
ſmall red fpots. It feeds on partridges and other birds, Ba 
Ornithol. p. 50. | | 5 
by ra among the antients. 
ELL. 

TINUS, Lauruſtine, in botany, the name of a genus of trees. 
the characters of which are theſe : The flower conſiſts of only 
one leaf, and is of the rotated kind, and divided into r 
ſegments at the edges. The center of the flower is nerforate] 
by the pointal of the cup, which finally becomes an umbili. 
cated fruit, of the ſhape of an olive, containing a 

\ S A pear- 
faſhioned feed. | 
The ſpecies of Tinus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The common Lauruſtine. 2. The Lauruſtine 
with nervous leaves. And 3. The ſmall- leaved Lauruſtine 
Tourn. Inſt, p. 607. 

TIPHLE, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors expreſo 
the acus, or tobacco-pipe fiſh. Bellon. de Aquat. 446. 

TIPIOCA, a name given by ſome authors to a ſort of cream or 
flower made from the yucca or manihot-root, by maceration 
of it in water, after expreſſing the juice. 

TIPSARIA, or TArsARIA, a word uſed by ſome medical 
writers for barley-water. 

TIPUE, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of the 
Philippine iſlands, to a ſpecies of crane common there, and 
ſo tall, that when it ſtands ere, it can look over a man's head. 

TIPULA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of fly, re- 
markable for the great length of its legs, and uſually called by 
us the /ong-legs. 

There are a great variety of kinds of the Tipalæ; and the 
ſmaller ſpecies ſo much reſemble gnats, that the generality of 
authors, not excepting even Goedart and Swammerdam, have 
confounded the two genera, and deſcribed theſe among the 
gnats. The external appearance, however, is all that con. 
veys an idea of likeneſs between them ; for the gnat is fur- 
niſhed with a trunk, and other offenſive weapons, by means 
of which it is able to pierce our fleſh; and, on the other 
hand, the Tipula has only a mouth without teeth, and has 
neither inclination, nor is in a condifion to do any harm, It 
is indeed very happy for us, that this is the caſe, ſince the 
Tipulæ are greatly more numerous than the gnats, and were 
thoſe vaſt clouds of ſmall Tipulæ, which we ſee in marſhy 
places and elſewhere, and uſually call clouds of gnats, in 
reality ſuch numbers of thoſe miſchievous animals, we ſhould 
not eaſily eſcape a good deal of trouble from them. 
'The long form of the body, the poſition of the wings, and the 
length and poſition of the legs, are the circumſtances that mae 
the reſemblance between the gnats and Tipulæ; but the ſtiu- 
Eture and organs of the head are alone a very ſufficient diſtin- 
ction. All the ſpecies of gnats have their origin from water- 
inſects, whoſe form they never quit, till they become winged; 
but the Tipulæ are not ſo regular, in this reſpect; ſome of 
them being produced from, water-worms, and others from in- 
ſects of the like form, that have lived on earth, and preyed 
upon the juices of plants. 
As the Tipulæ differ from the gnats in the figure of the mouth, 
and in being without a trunk, they differ as much from the 
other flies of that character, by their reſembling the gnat in 
the ſhape of their body. They differ alſo in the conformation 
of the mouth, and its ſeveral parts and organs. The opening 
of the mouth is a flit extending itſelf from the fore-part of the 
head toward the hinder part, and its lips cannot be called up- 
per and lower; but they are lateral ones. When the body 
of the creature is preſſed, this mouth opens, and ſhews whit 
ſeem to be a ſecond pair of lips within. "Theſe are more firmly 
cloſed than the others, and reſemble only certain duplications 

of the fleſh. The exterior lips are cartilaginous, and are 5 

niſhed with ſhort hairs; the interior are perfectly ſmooth, ar 

of a fleſhy texture. The head of the Tipula is of a Jon . 

ſlender figure, and is of the nature of thoſe which we w Ne 

ſemi-trunk- heads, as they much approach to the figure o - 

trunks of ſome other inſets. The lips are articulated at 2 

extremity of this head, and on each fide there ſtands, on 

upper part, a ſort of beard, which, when nearly _ 
is found to be articulated in the manner of the antennæ © 

ſets. Theſe two beards, in their uſual poſition, 2 

cloſe together, and bent forwards over the head: Ther? 

ſeems to be the covering the aperture of the mouth. * 

ſeem conſtantly to be found in all ſpecies of the Tip 40 1 

placed exactly in the ſame manner. They may ther 0 

uſed as a character of the creature; and if there _ 

found any ſpecies wholly reſembling the Tipulæ, but 
theſe, it may be very properly called a protipula. 

Hiſt. Inf. vol. 9. P · 77 : eadow5) 

The larger ſpecies of Tipulæ are uſually found in our ma t 

f ith the 8 

and theſe are in no danger of being confounded Witt g 

kind, their ſize alone being a ſufficient obvious am bel 

Theſe are often found of nearly an inch in len {eg of 

to tail; but their bodies are very ſlender, and are comęo ,at 

only nine rings. The male Tipula is eaſily di and 

ſight, from the female. It is much ſhorter in df 10% | 

is thicker at the tail than any where elſe ; this raced in the 

turns upwards, whereas that of the female is ans 
2 


See the article 
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ine with the body, and is ſlender, and compoſed of ſe- 
_ teh parts, W from the laſt ring of the body. 
Theſe creatures are found in our meadows through the whole 
ſummer ; but the end of September and beginning of Octo- 
ber is the time when they are moſt of all plentiful : They are 
{ common in ſome meadows, in theſe months, that there is 
no walking a ſtep without putting up whole flights of them. 
They are extremely well furniſhed by nature either for walk- 
ing or flying. In the middle of a hot day they will often riſe 
to a great height in the air, and take long flights; but at 
other times they uſually only fly to one part of a field from 
another. They ſometimes uſe their wings alſo in the manner 
of the oſtrich, aſſiſting their legs with them in running; and 
ſometimes they make no ſmall uſe of their legs in their ſhort 
flights, the ſpring with which they throw themſelves off from 


a plant, carrying them to half the diſtance they are going 


to. | 
The legs of theſe creatures are greatly diſproportioned to the 


body, according to the common rules of nature, eſpecially 
the hinder pair, which are in the larger ſpecies uſually three 
times the length of the body. Theſe carry them ſafely and 
eaſily among the plants, and ſeem of the ſame uſe to them 
that ſtilts are to boys, in wading through dirt. This large 
ſpecies is a creature of no great beauty, Its body is of a 
browniſh colour, and its corcelet is ſo elevated, that the crea- 


| ture ſeems hump-backed. The head is ſmall, and the neck 


very ſhort. The reticulated eyes are ſo large, that they cover 
almoſt the whole ſurface of the head; theſe are of a greeniſh 
colour, with a caſt of purple, when viewed in ſome lights. 
Mr. Reaumur very carefully examined the head, to find out 
ſome of thoſe ſmaller ſhining eyes which other inſects of the 
fly kind have, and which reſemble thoſe of ſpiders : "Theſe are 
uſually placed in a triangular figure on the head ; but in this 
creature there are none of them in the common place ; there 
appear indeed two lucid ſpecks, one at the origin of each of 
the antennze, when the head is carefully examined with a mi- 
croſcope : But Reaumur does not allow theſe to be eyes, he 
rather ſuppoſes that two very lucid ſpecks, on the anterior 
part of the breaſt, are eyes, though placed in ſo very ſingular 
a manner. The wings of this creature are long, but very 
narrow, and ſeem ſcarce well proportioned to the ſize of the 
animal ; they are tranſparent, but have a ſlight caſt of brown; 


and their ribs, when viewed by the microſcope, appear beſet | 


with ſcales, or feathers, in the manner of thoſe of the gnat 
kind. Some ſpecies of the Tipule have them alſo fringed, 
with theſe ſcales at the edges. There are no ailerons, or 


Petty- wings, at the origin of theſe, as is the caſe in many of 


the other ſpecies of two-winged flies ; but in the place of them 
there are two very fine balancers or mallets. Theſe have long 
pedicles, and roundiſh or oval heads. The ſtigmata of the 
corcelet are four ; one pair are placed immediately underneath 
theſe balancers, and the other immediately below the firſt pair 
of legs. The firſt pair are very long, the others ſmall, and 
thoſe on the rings of the body, if there be any, are too 


ſmall for our ſight, even with good glaſſes. Each ring of the 


body is compoſed of two half cylinders, which are joined 
into one, by means of a membrane, which gives them room 
- diſtend or cloſe up at the creature's pleaſure. The large 
TOs all carry two antennæ, or horns, upon their head ; 

ut theſe are of no remarkable ſtructure, they are only com- 


+ Poſed of a great number of joints, each covered with a fine 


downy hairyneſs; and at the joining of each to the next, there 
1 of longer and more af hairs, This is the deſcription 
: | © common large Tipula which we find in the meadows; 
* * almoſt all its parts, is applicable to the generality of 

e larger ſpecies of theſe inſects. Reaumur, Hiſt, Inf, wal 9. 


p. 13. | | 
T2 fwaller kinds are very numerous, and of great variety. 
: - are frequent in all places, and at all ſeaſons of the year : 
pring ſhews us immenſe clouds of them, and even the 


_ about noon, 
arge Tipule ; they , ; . 

upon the wing, ey ſeem indeed to be almoſt continually 
they are continu 


rom wo . 
"Wk Ther which h 


t an inch under the ſurface, and are ſo plentiful 
2 places, as greatly to injure the herbage. When they 
R they cauſe whole acres of the corn to wi- 
graſs is f. it grows into the ear, and even in paſture- land the 
Rota ometimes 1o entirely deſtroyed by them, that there is 
fo plentiful bros” in places where the herbage uſed. to be ever 
they eat up th ſtrong. It has been ſuppoſed from this, that 
they feed Gale roots of the plants; but this is not the caſe ; 
and take in 5 2 inſets which live under ground, 
machs. The Le quantity of dirt with them into their ſto- 


in moti ; 
tion, and looſening this means the from about 


miſchief they do, is by their being continually 


x IK 


2 roots, ſo that they dry up with the ſucceeding heat of the 
un. | 

Theſe creatures do not find it neceſſary to their living, that 
plants ſhould be upon the ſurface of the earth in which they 
live. There is frequently found in the hollows of the ſtumps 
of old trees, a fort of earth which ſeldom produces any vege- 
tables ; yet the female flies of this ſpecies well know that their 
young will find a proper ſubſtance there; and there are uſually 
found great numbers of them in all theſe places. The hollow 
elms and willows, ſo common in our hedges, and by ditch- 
ſides, afford innumerable proofs of this: but it muſt be ob- 


is continually ſomewhat moiſt ; that is, ſuch as is placed in a 
cavity which will retain the wet that falls into it ; for when 
the earth lies in places where the water eaſily drains off, there 
never are found any of theſe inſets in it. Mr, Reaumur 
mentions a very ſingular ſpecies of large Tipula, which was 
produced with him from one of the worms found in the earth 
of an old elm; this was of the larger kind, and had ſome 
beautiful ſpots on the wings. It had alſo very elegant tufted 
antennz ; whereas, in the common large Tipulæ, theſe are 
„plain and ſimply granulated ones, as well in the males as fe- 
males, Reaumur”s Hiſt. Inf. vol. g. p. 17. 

Mr. Ray, in his hiſtory of inſets, deſcribes fourteen ſpecies 
of this fly found in England. 1. 'The common Long-legs. 
This is about an inch long, and its antennæ are ſhort and 
ſlender, and its eyes black. The male of this ſpecies is more 
obtuſe at the tail than the female. 2. A very large kind, 
with large wings ſpotted with brown and white. 3. A large 
kind, with two large black ſpots on the wings. 4. A very 
beautiful Typula, with black ſhoulders and back, a yellow 
belly, and ſome brown ſpots on the wings. 5. The yellow- 
winged Tipula, with ſpots on the wings, and a black and 
yellow body. 6. The common ſmall Tipula, with brown 
wings, ſpotted with white, and with opake dark brown ribs, 
7. The middle-fized black and yellow Tipula. 8. The 
long-legged Tipula, with ſhining black eyes. 9. The ſmall 


10. Ihe middle-fized green- eyed Tipula. 11. The brown- 
iſh- grey Tipula, with extremely long antennæ. 12. The 
elegant Tipula, with plumoſe antennæ. 13. The ſmall Ti- 
pula, with brown wings ſtreaked with black. And 14. The 
ſmall Tipula, with ſtriated wings, each having one very large 
black ſpot near the end. Ray's Hiſt. Inf. p. 72. 
The white Tipula is a very beautiful little inſect; it is very 
common in gardens, and among buſhes in September and 
October; and tho? it appears all over white when ſeen at a 
diſtance, yet is not found to be ſo when examined more 
nearly, The wings, when the creature 1s ſitting, cover the 
whole body, and theſe are white; but the body itſelf is of a 
ellowiſh-green in that part next the head, and of a browniſh- 
black in the hinder part. The head of this creature is very 
ſmall, but the antennæ, or horns, are extremely long, and 
very beautifully feathered ; they ſeem indeed a load to the 
creature to carry, and in their uſual poſition are croſſed one 
over the other in ſuch a manner, as to appear only one body 
together. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. vol. 9. p. 20. 
TIRATA, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to expreſs, in general, 
any quantity of notes, of whatever kind, provided they be of 
© equal value, moving either upwards or downwards in con- 
joint degrees; thus they ſay, Tirata di Semiminime, when 
there are many crochets following one another in the manner 
above mentionod; Tirata di Legature, when there are man 
notes of the ſame value following one another, among whi 
the laſt of one bar, and the firſt of the next, are tied together 
by a ſemicircle, thus; — or —. 
Tirata is particularly uſed for a ſeries of quavers, or, in the 
modern notation, of demi-quavers or demi-ſemi-quavers, aſ- 
cending or deſcending by gradual intervals. 
Theſe Tirate often, tho not neceſſarily, begin with an unac- 
cented note, and end on ſome accented one of greater dura- 
tion. See the example annexed, 


Muſicians diſtinguiſh ſeveral: kinds of Tirate, thus: 
1. Tirata mezza, or mezza Tirata, is that compoſed of three 
or four quick notes to aſcend, or deſcend to a note, a fourth, 
or fifth, higher or lower than the note from whence the Ti- 
rata begins ; as in the examples before given. | 
2. Tirata defectiva is when theſe running notes go beyond the 
fifth, but do not reach the octave. | | 
3. Tirata per fecta, is when it runs through the notes of a 
| Whole octave, aſcending or deſcending. 1 
4. Tirata aufta, or excedens is when it goes beyond the com- 
ſs of an octave. Ro | 
he French call the Tirata, Tirads, and ſome call them rou- 
| Jodes, but improperly, ſays Broſſard. 


other authors to the phoczna of and others, the 


porpeſſe, or marſuin. It is a ſpecies of the delphinus, ac 
— to the Artedian ſyſtem; and is called the dolphin with 


a conic ſhaped body, a broad back, and a [harp ſnout. Pliny, 


ſerved, that they are only found in ſuch earth of this kind, as 


purple-winged Tipula, with a black back and yellow belly. 


| TIRSIO, in ichthyology, a name 2 Gaza and ſome 
ug 
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ing filled with a certain ſpecies of ſound, cannot admit other | 
ſounds, unleſs they are very violent. | 
The antients imagined that this ſymptom was produced by 
the motion and agitation of the air which was included in the 


and feet are of a fine yellow. It builds in hollow oaks 
lays four egs, which are white, variegated with a num 


ſmall red ſpots. It feeds on partridges and other birds, 
Ornithol. p. 50. 
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ear, and ſuppoſed this agitation to be occaſioned by flatulen- 
cies and vapours being conveyed into the ear, and that thoſe 
flatulencies aroſe either from the whole body, as in fevers ; or 
from any particular part, as the ftomach, or brain; or from 
pituitous humours lodged in the cavities of the ear ; and from | 
the differences of theſe they attempted to account for all the | 
various noiſes heard in this diſorder, as if they were in ſome 
ſort real: but when we conſider the nature of the noiſes heard 
in this diſtemperature of the ear, ſuch as the loud roaring, 
or the murmuring of waters, and the jangling of bells, we ſhall 
eaſily conceive theſe can be no real ſounds ; and it is in- 
deed very evident that they do not ariſe from either wind, or 
any other matter, ſtriking the membranes 5 : 

As a Tinnitus conſiſts in the hearing a ſound which either is 
not real or exiſts only within the ear, in order to concetve 
the meaning of this, we are to conſider that the action of 
hearing conſiſts in the agitation of the immediate organ ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe ; and it is ſufficient to produce a ſound. 
that that organ is agitated, whether it be by the air or not. In 
order to determine what may be the cauſe of this agitation, 
we need only examinewhat are the diſorders in which a Tinnitus 
uſually occurs; we ſhall find theſe to be inflammations, and 
abſceſies of the tympanum and labyrinth, and the diſorders 
of the meatus auditorius. Inflammations of the tympanum 
and labyrinth neceſſarily produce agitations in the ſpiral la- 
mina and in the ſemicircular ducts, either by tenſion of the 
membrances, or by the vapours which tranſpire, and mix 
themſelves with the air in the tympanum. 


Acrid ſubſtances, worms, extraneous bodies, a conſtriction | 


of the meatus ſucceeding a diſtenſion of the glands, and in 
general every thing that can cauſe in the meatus auditorius, 
pain, and the other ſymptoms before deſcribed, agitate the 
membrane of the meatus, and the membrana tympani ; and 
this agitation is able to communicate itſelf to the immediate 
organ of hearing. | 

The ſecond ſpecies of Tinnitus is when we perceive a real 
ſound which is formed within the ear itſelf : thus we hear a 
humming noiſe when we ſtop our ears. This noiſe is cauſed 
by the friction of the hand, or by the compreſſion which in- 

fluences the ſkin and cartilages, whoſe parts being put into 
motion may produce an agitation there. The elaſticity of the 
air alſo and the tranſpired matter from the hand, mixing with 
the internal air in the meatus, may alſo ſtrike the organ, tho 
not ſtrongly, yet ſufficiently to occaſion a noiſe, as the offend- 
ing matter is ſo near. 
Commotions of the cranium, and diſorders which contract the 
meatus, may alſo cauſe a Tinnitus in the ear. Several perſons 
alſo are ſubject to a peculiar noiſe in the ear, which is plainly 
a pulſation ; this uſually affects them moſt after exerciſe, and 
may very often be heard by other perſons, who place their 
heads near the diſeaſed perſon's ear: this is unqueſtionably 
the true pulſation of a dilated artery, ſince it always regularly 
keeps time with the heart. 


There ſeem alſo to be ſome ſpecies of Tinnitus, in which, | 


tho? the humming noiſe is very ſtrong, yet the organ of hear- 
ing is itſelf no way diſtempered ; ſuch are thoſe of perſons in 
deliriums in fevers, and of ſuch as are ſubject to epileptic fits; 
theſe laſt uſually hear a humming in their ears, before they are 
attacked with a fit, and this ſeems wholly produced by the 
agitated ſpirits, which diſturb thoſe parts of the brain where 
the extremities of the auditory nerve terminate. 
The Tinnitus are therefore of two kinds; the one proceeding 
from a diſtemperature of the organ of hearing, the other from 
a diſorder of the brain; and the cure is to be attempted accord- 
ingly. In the ſharper Tinnitufſes, which are uſually occa- 
ſioned by inflammations and pains in the ear, where the 
parts are uſually very tenſe and dry, we muſt uſe the ſame 
means as in acute pains, and tenſions of the membrana tym- 
pani ; but in dull humming heavy noiſes, which are uſually 
occaſioned by rheums and ſuppurations, where the membranes 
are relaxed, we are to uſe the fame remedies which give relief 
in pains occaſioned by cold: After which it will be no diffi- 
culty to chuſe the moſt proper, while we have a due regard to 
the circumſtances, from which the more juſt indications may 
| be taken. Du Verney. 
TiINNUNCULUS, in zoology, the name of one of · the long- 
winged hawks, called by others Cenchris, and in Engliſh, Ke- 
ſtrel, Stannel, or Windhover. 
It is about the ſize of a common pigeon. Its bill is ſhort, 
crooked, and very ſharp, and covered with a yellow ſkin at 
the top ; near this the bill is white, elſewhere it is blue. Its 
tongue is bihd ; its mouth very wide, and its palate blue. Its 


head is large and flatted, and is of an aſh-colour, with longitudi- | 


nal ſtreaks of black. Its back and wings are brown, variegated 
with black ſpots; its rump is grey, with ſome — 
black ſpots; and its breaſt and belly of a pale ruſt-colour, 
with a few longitudinal ſtreaks of black. Its tail is long and 
pointed, its tip of a pale ferrugineous hue, with a broad 


TINTINNABULUM, among the antients. See the arti 


'TINUS, Lauruſtine, in botany, the name of a genus of trees 
the characters of which are theſe: The flower conſiſts of only 
one leaf, and is of the rotated kind, and divided into man 


cated fruit, of the ſhape of an olive, 


TIPHLE, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors expreſs 


TIPIOCA, a name given by ſome authors to a ſort of cream or 


TIPSARIA, or TArsARIA, a word uſed by ſome medical 
TIPUL, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of the 


| TIPULA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of fly, re- 


| ſight, from the female. It is much ſhorter in the 


tranſverſe ftreak of black over it; and the reſt of the tail is a 


mixed grey and brown, with black ſpots and ſtreaks. Its legs 


\ 


BELL. 


ſegments at the edges. The center of the flower is 
by the pointal of Te cup, which finally becomes 4 1 
containin D 
faſhioned feed. Sno 
The ſpecies of Tinus, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The common Lauruſtine. 2. The Lauruflin 
with nervous leaves. And 3. The ſmall-leaved Lauru/in- 
Tourn. Inſt. p. 607. ” 


the acus, or tobacco-pipe fiſh. Bellon. de Aquat. 440. 


flower made from the yucca or manihot- root, by maceration 
of it in water, after expreſſing the juice. 


writers for barley- water. 


Philippine iſlands, to a ſpecies of crane common there, and 
ſo tall, that when it ſtands erect, it can look over a man's head. 


markable for the great length of its legs, and uſually called by 
us the long-legs. 
There are a great variety of kinds of the Tipulæ; and the 
ſmaller ſpecies ſo much reſemble gnats, that the generality of 
authors, not excepting even Goedart and Swammerdam, have 
confounded the two genera, and deſcribed theſe among the 
gnats, The external appearance, however, is all that con- 
veys an idea of likeneſs between them ; for the gnat is fur- 
niſhed with a trunk, and other offenſive weapons, by means 
of which it is able to pierce our fleſh; and, on the other 
hand, the Tipula has only a mouth without teeth, and has 
neither inclination, nor is in a condifion to do any harm, It 
is indeed very happy for us, that this is the caſe, ſince the 
Tipulæ are greatly more numerous than the gnats, and were 
thoſe vaſt clouds of ſmall Tipulæ, which we ſee in marſhy 
places and elſewhere, and uſually call clouds of gnats, in 
reality ſuch numbers of thoſe miſchievous animals, we ſhould 
not eaſily eſcape a good deal of trouble from them. 
'The long form of the body, the poſition of the wings, and the 
length and poſition of the legs, are the circumſtances that make 
the reſemblance between the gnats and Tipulæ; but the ſtru- 
cture and organs of the head are alone a very ſufficient diſtin- 
ction. All the ſpecies of gnats have their origin from water- 
inſets, whoſe form they never quit, till they become winged ; 
but the Tipulæ are not ſo regular, in this reſpect ; ſome of 
them being produced from, water-worms, and others from in- 
ſes of the like form, that have lived on earth, and preyed 
upon the juices of plants. 
As the Tipulæ differ from the gnats in the figure of the mouth, 
and in being without a trunk, they differ as much from the 
other flies of that character, by their reſembling the gnat in 
the ſhape of their body. They differ alſo in the contormation 
of the mouth, and its ſeveral parts and organs. The opening 
of the mouth is a ſlit extending itſelf from the fore-part of the 
head toward the hinder part, and its lips cannot be called up- 
per and lower; but they are lateral ones. When the body 
of the creature is preſſed, this mouth opens, and ſhews what 
ſeem to be a ſecond pair of lips within. Theſe are more firmly 
cloſed than the others, and reſemble only certain duplications 
of the fleſh. The exterior lips are cartilaginous, and are an 
niſhed with ſhort hairs ; the interior are perfectly ſmooth, 2 
of a fleſhy texture. The head of the Tipula is of 1 14 
ſlender figure, and is of the nature of thoſe which we = . 
ſemi- trunk heads, as they much approach to the figure 0 4 
trunks of ſome other inſects. The lips are articulated at * 
extremity of this head, and on each fide there ſtands, on 
upper part, a ſort of beard, which, when nearly _ ug 
is found to be articulated in the manner of the antenn& : 
ſets. Theſe two beards, in their uſual poſition, Ae 
cloſe together, and bent forwards over the head: Thel moe 
ſeems to be the covering the aperture of the mouth. 1 f 
ſeem conſtantly to be found in all ſpecies of the Tipu * 
placed exactly in the ſame manner. They may therelo 
uſed as a character of the creature; and if there ee 
found any ſpecies wholly reſembling the Tipulæ, 5 7 
theſe, it may be very properly called a protipula. Nia 
Hiſt. Inf. vol. q. p. 7 a ados 
The larger ſpecies of Tipulæ are uſually found in our in e 
. . | ed with the 
and theſe are in no danger of being confounded Wit gindion- 
kind, their ſize alone being a ſufficient obvious di 
Theſe are often found of nearly an inch in len ed of 
to tail; but their bodies are very ſlender, and are _ , at 
only nine rings. "The male Tipula is eaſily diftingu ©? 
is thicker at the tail than any where elſe ; this ral — in the 
turns upwards, whereas that of the female 15 P 
2 


* 


Ld 


time line with the body, and is ſlender, and compoſed of ſe- 
veral ſcaly parts, proceeding from the laſt ring of the body. 
Theſe creatures are found in our meadows through the whole 
ſummer ; but the end of September and beginning of Octo- 
ber is the time when they are moſt of all plentiful : They are 
ſo common in ſome meadows, in theſe months, that there is 
no walking a ſtep without putting up whole flights of them. 
They are extremely well furniſhed by nature either for walk- 
ing or flying. In the middle of a hot day they will often riſe 
to a great height in the air, and take long flights; but at 
other times they uſually only fly to one part of a field from 
another. They ſometimes uſe their wings alſo in the manner 
of the oftrich, aſſiſting their legs with them in running; and 
ſometimes they make no ſmall uſe of their legs in their ſhort 
flights, the ſpring with which they throw themſelves off from 

a plant, carrying them to half the diſtance they are going 


to. 
The legs of theſe creatures are greatly diſproportioned to the | 


body, according to the common rules of nature, eſpecially 
the hinder pair, which are in the larger ſpecies uſually three 
times the length of the body. Theſe carry them ſafely and 
eaſily among the plants, and ſeem of the ſame uſe to them 
that ſtilts are to boys, in wading through dirt. This large 
ſpecies is a creature of no great beauty. Its body is of a 
browniſh colour, and its corcelet is ſo elevated, that the crea- 
ture ſeems hump- backed. The head is ſmall, and the neck 
very ſhort. The reticulated eyes are ſo large, that they cover 
almoſt the whole ſurface of the head ; theſe are of a greeniſh 
colour, with a caſt of purple, when viewed in ſome lights. 
Mr. Reaumur very carefully examined the head, to find out 
ſome of thoſe ſmaller ſhining eyes which other inſects of the 
fly kind have, and which reſemble thoſe of ſpiders : Theſe are 
uſually placed in a triangular figure on the head ; but in this 
creature there are none of them in the common place ; there 


appear indeed two lucid ſpecks, one at the origin of each of | 


the antennæ, when the head is carefully examined with a mi- 
croſcope : But Reaumur does not allow theſe to be eyes, he 
rather ſuppoſes that two very lucid ſpecks, on the anterior 
part of the breaſt, are eyes, though placed in ſo very ſingular 
a manner. The wings of this creature are long, but very 
narrow, and ſeem ſcarce well proportioned to the ſize of the 
animal; they are tranſparent, but have a flight caſt of brown; 
and their ribs, when viewed by the microſcope, appear beſet 


with ſcales, or feathers, in the manner of thoſe of the gnat | 


kind, Some ſpecies of the Tipulæ have them alſo fringed, 
with theſe ſcales at the edges. There are no ailerons, or 
petty- wings, at the origin of theſe, as is the caſe in many of 
the other ſpecies of two-winged flies ; but in the place of them 
there are two very fine balancers or mallets. Theſe have long 
pedicles, and roundiſh or oval heads. The ſtigmata of the 
corcelet are four ; one pair are placed immediately underneath 
theſe balancers, and the other immediately below the firſt pair 
of legs. The firſt pair are very long, the others ſmall, and 
thoſe on the rings of the body, if there be any, are too 
imall for our ſight, even with good glaſſes. Each ring of the 
body is compoſed of two half cylinders, which are joined 
into one, by means of a membrane, which gives them room 
to diſtend or cloſe up at the creature's pleaſure. The large 
Tipulæ all carry two antennz, or horns, upon their head ; 
but thele are of no remarkable ſtructure, they are only com- 
poſed of a great number of joints, each covered with a fine 
downy hairyneſs ; and at the joining of each to the next, there 
is a tuft of longer and more die hairs, This is the deſcription 
of the common large Tipula which we find in the meadows; 
and in almoſt all its parts, is applicable to the generality of 
OO. ſpecies of theſe inſets. . Reaumur, Hiſt, Inſ. = 9. 
LL ſmaller kinds are very numerous, and of great variety. 
eſe are frequent in all places, and at all ſeaſons of the year : 
e ſpr ing ſhews us immenſe clouds of them, and even the 
coldeſt winter's da 
Lo * noon. Theſe creatures fly much better than the 
- Se 481 they ſeem indeed to be almoſt continually 
= ine wing, and their manner of flight is very ſingular ; 
e bas © continually mounting and deſcending again, and that 
this Eg quitting the direction of the line they go forward in; 
ele 905 1 often do for many hours together. In tracing 
l les from their origin, they are all found to be produced 
we. 5 — which have no legs, and have a regular ſcaly 
may oſe from which the larger Tipulæ are produced, live 
—_ Fung 3 they are moſt fond of marſhy places; but any 
2 ies do that is not often diſturbed. They uſually are 
in a & an inch under the ſurface, and are ſo plentiful 
8 greatly to injure the herbage. When they 
ther befor n-nelds, they cauſe whole acres of the corn to wi- 
graſs is W, an into the ear, and even in paſture-land the 
no food imes ſo entirely deſtroyed by them, that there is 


0 n ) 
0 plentifu) erg? Places where the herbage uſed. to be ever 


t 
J Eat up the roots of the plants; but this is not the caſe ; 


t 
e ws. on the ſmall inſects which live under ground, 
machs, The _ quantity of dirt with them into their ſto- 


_ obtuſe at the tail than the female. 


y ſhews a great number of them in the ſun- | 


ng. It has been ſuppoſed from this, that | 


hief they do, is by their bei | 5 
. —— — 


IX 


2 roots, ſo that they dry up with the ſucceeding heat of the 
un. | 
Theſe creatures do not find it neceſſary to their living, that 
1 ſhould be upon the ſurface of <> earth in which they 
ive. There is frequently found in the hollows of the ſtumps 
of old trees, a fort of earth which ſeldom produces any vege- 
tables ; yet the female flies of this ſpecies well know that their 
young will find a proper ſubſtance there; and there are uſually 
found great numbers of them in all theſe places. The hollow 
elms and willows, ſo common in our hedges, and by ditch- 
ſides, afford innumerable proofs of this: but it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that they are only found in ſuch earth of this kind, as 
is continually ſomewhat moiſt ; that is, ſuch as is placed in a 
cavity which will retain the wet that falls into it ; for when 
the earth lies in places where the water eaſily drains off, there 
never are found any of theſe inſets in it. Mr, Reaumur 
mentions a very ſingular ſpecies of large Tipula, which was 
produced with him from one of the worms found in the earth 
of an old elm; this was of the larger kind, and had ſome 
beautiful ſpots on the wings. It had alſo very elegant tufted 
antennæ; whereas, in the common large Tipulæ, theſe are 
plain and ſimply granulated ones, as well in the males as fe- 
males, Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. vol. 9. p. 17. | 
Mr. Ray, in his hiſtory of inſects, deſcribes fourteen ſpecies 
of this fly found in England. 1. The common Long-legs. 
This is about an inch long, and its antennæ are ſhort and 
ſlender, and its eyes black. 'T he male of this ſpecies is more 
2. A very large kind, 
with large wings ſpotted with brown and white. 3. A large 
kind, with two large black ſpots on the wings. 4. A very 
beautiful Tipula, with black ſhoulders and back, a yellow 
belly, and ſome brown ſpots on the wings. 5. The yellow- 
winged Tipula, with ſpots on the wings, and a black and 
yellow body. 6. The common ſmall Tipula, with brown 
wings, ſpotted with white, and with opake dark brown ribs, 
7. The middle. ſized black and yellow Tipula. 8. The 
long-legged Tipula, with ſhining black eyes. 9. The ſmall 
purple-winged Tipula, with a black back and yellow belly. 
10. The middle-fized green-eyed Tipula. 11. The brown- 
iſn- grey Tipula, with extremely long antennæ. 12. The 
elegant Tipula, with plumoſe antennæ. 13. The ſmall Ti- 
pula, with brown wings ſtreaked with black. And 14. The 
ſmall Tipula, with ſtriated wings, each having one very large 
black ſpot near the end. Ray's Hiſt. Inſ. p. 72. 
The white Tipula is a very beautiful little inſect; it is very 
common in gardens, and among buſhes in September and 
October; and tho' it appears all over white when ſeen at a 
diſtance, yet is not found to be ſo when examined more 
nearly. The wings, when the creature is ſitting, cover the 
whole body, and theſe are white; but the body itſelf is of a 
yellowiſh- green in that part next the head, and of a browniſh- 
black in the hinder part. The head of this creature is very 
ſmall, but the antennæ, or horns, are extremely long, and 
very beautifully feathered; they ſeem indeed a load to the 
creature to carry, and in their uſual poſition are croſſed one 
over the other in ſuch a manner, as to appear only one body 
together. Reaumur, Hiſt, Inf. vol. g. p. 20. 


TIRATA, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to expreſs, in general, 


any quantity of notes, of whatever kind, provided they be of 


equal value, moving either upwards or downwards in con- 


joint degrees; thus they ſay, Tirata di Semiminime, when 
there are many crochets following one another in the manner 
above mentionod ; Tirata di Legature, when there are man 
notes of the ſame value following one another, among whi 
the laſt of one bar, and the firſt of the next, are tied together 
by a ſemicircle, thus; — or —. 
Tirata is particularly uſed for a ſeries of quavers, or, in the 
modern notation, of demi-quavers or demi-ſemi-quavers, aſ- 
cending or deſcending by gradual intervals. ; 

Theſe Tirate often, tho' not neceſſarily, begin with an unac- 
cented note, and end on ſome accented one of greater dura- 
tion, See the example annexed, 


2. Tirata defectiva is when theſe running notes go beyond the 


fifth, but do not reach the octave. 


3. Tirata per fecta, is when. it runs through the notes of a 


whole octave, aſcending or deſcending. 


4. Tirata aufta, or excedens is when it goes beyond the com- 
aſs of an octave. „ | 
he French call the Tirata, Tirade, and ſome call them rou- 
lades, but improperly, ſays Broffard. 


TIRSIO, in ichthyology, a name given by Gaza and ſome 


other authors to the phocæna of Willug and others, the 
porpeſſe, or marſuin. It is a ſpecies of the delphinus, ac- 
cording to the Artedian ſyſtem ; and is called the rh wich 
a conic ſhaped body, a broad back, anda Tharp ſnout. * 
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3 2 . | 
Bellonius, and many others, call it zur/io. See the articles TuR- | red ſea-Spurge, with obtuſe and auriculated leaves; the leave 
— en e e | and ſtalk of this plant are all red. 57. The green ſea-Spurge 
TIRSITES, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs foflile coral. with obtuſe auriculated leaves; both the leaves and ftalk 0f 
TISRI, or T1zx1, the Far hebrew month of the civil year, this are green. 58. The many-fruited Sicilian Spurge, with 
and the ſeventh of the eccleſiaſtical or ſacred year. leaves like thoſe of purſelain. 5g. The perennial ſhort blunt- 
The Hebrews call it Ro/h-haſhanna, that is, the beginning | leaved kind. 60. The Spaniſh kind, with long heart-faſhioneq 
of the year. It anſwered to the moon of September. On] leaves. 61. The Aleppo Spurge, with round hoary leaves. 
the firſt day of this month was kept the feaſt of trumpets, | 62. The ſpreading American Spurge, with ſerrated leaves 
becauſe the beginning of the year was then proclaimed by ſound and flowers ſtanding in cluſters in the alz of the leaves, And, 
of trumpets. On this day they refrained from all ſorts of ſervile | 63. The erect American Spurge, with ſerrated leaves, and clu- 
buſineſs, and offered in ſacrifice a calf, a ram, and ſeven ſtered flowers ſtanding on long foot-ſtalks. Tournef. Inſt. p. 88. 
Lambs. Levit. xxiii. 24. Numb. xxix. 1. Calm. Dict. TITILLARES Jenæ, a name given by ſome Authors to the 
Bibl. in voc. r | iliac veins, | 
TITANIA, rwrane, in antiquity, a feſtival in memory of Ti- | TITILLICUM, a word uſed by ſome anatomical writers for the 
tanes. Potter, T. 1. p. 433. FR arm-pit. 
TITANOS, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs lime, by | TYTMOUSE, in zoology. See the articles PA Rus, and Fx. 
others for the calx of burnt gypſum or plaiſter of Paris, and | _GILLAG0, : 
b others a lixivium of qui me. III in the manege. See the ar ticle Nas. 
TITHENIDIA, rihmidia, in antiquity, a Spartan feſtival, ſo cal- TIZRI, a Jewiſh month, anſwering to our September moon. 
led from rid, nurſes, who at this time carried the male in- See the article ILIs RI. | | 
fants committed to their charge to the temple of Diana Cory- | TIZZONAIOS, in the glaſs art, are two apertures, one on 
thallia. For the ceremonies obſerved on this occaſion, ſee | each fide the working furnace, by which a ſervitor night and da 
Potter, Archæol. Græc. I. 2. c. 20. T. 1. p. 432. ſeq. | puts in coals to maintain the fire. Neri's art of Glaſs, p. 242. 
TITHYMALOIDES, in botany, the name of a genus of TLAM, or SLAM, in the alum works, aword uſed by the work- 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower is com- men to expreſs a ſort of mud or foulneſs which does great hurt to 
poſed of only one leaf, and in ſome degree reſembles a ſhoe; the | the alum, rendering it foul and coarſe. The fam is a muddy 
piſtil finally becomes a fruit like that of the Tithymal or ſpurge. ſubſtance ſettling to the bottom of the veſlels ; but in the 
The ſpecies of Tithymaloides enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are boiling the liquor it gives it a reddiſh colour „ and diſorders 
theſe: 1. The ſhrubby Tithymaloides withjvery large myrtle-like | the whole works when in any great quantity. They alw:y; 
leaves. 2. The orpine-leaved ſhrubby — 3. The paſs their liquor over four parcels of the alum rock, and the 
. nerium-leaved ſhrubby Tithymaloides. Tourn. Inſt, p. 654. laſt if not carefully calcined generally gives it this difadvantz- 
TITHYMALUS, Spurge, in botany, the name of a large ge- ous mixture. Phil. Tranſ. No. 142. 
nus of plants the characters of which are theſe: The flower TLAOLI, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the plant 
conſiſts of one leaf, and is of the campaniform kind but glo-] called maize, frumentum Indicum, or Indian wheat. Hernand. 
boſe, divided into ſeveral ſegments at the edge, and incloſed L. 242. Piſo, Mant. Arom. p. 99. 
in two little leaves which ſeem to ſerve in the place of a cup | TLAPALEZ-PaTL1, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
to it. The piſtil ariſes from the bottom of the flower, and for the tree whoſe fruit is the ben-nut, and whoſe wood the 
is uſually of a three-cornered ſhape ; this ripens into a fruit: Lignum Nephriticum of the ſhops. Hernand. p. 119. 
of the ſame form, which contains man oblong ſeeds. * TLAQUACU M, in zoology, the name given by the Spaniards 
The ſpecies of Tithymal deſcribed bs authors are theſe : | and ſome others to a very remarkable animal in America, com- 
1. The myrtle-leaved tree-Spurge. 2. The broader-leaved | monly known among us by the name of the po/um or opoſſun, 
tree-Spurge ; this is evidently no other however than a variety | See the article OpossUM. e 3 
of the firſt ſpecies, ſince, though very different in appearance, TLAQUATZIN, in zoology, a name by which the natives in 
it ariſes from the ſeeds of that plant. 3. The turberoſe-rooted ſome parts of America call the opoſſum. See the article Opos- 
tree-Spurge, with ſmooth leaves, and a rough wart-like ſeed. | SUM- © : 
4. The leaf leſs African tree-Spurge. 5. The cotinus-leaved | TLAQUATZIN Spinoſum, in an. the name by which Her- 
American tree - Spurge. 6. The cotinus leaved tree- & urge, with | nandez has called the cuanda, a fort of Braſilian porcupine. 
ſmaller leaves ſtanding in bundles about the ſtalk. 7. The | See the article CAN DA. : 
blunt almond-leaved tree-Spurge of America. 8. The toad- TLATLANCU AVE, in botany, a name by which ſome au- 
flax-leaved tree-Spurge of America. 9. The box-leaved | thors have called the plant which produces the long pepper 
ſhrubby American-Spurge. 10. The pale flowered Xthiopian | uſed in medicine. Hernandez, p. 126. 7 OY 
tree-Spurge, with leaves like thoſe of the German mezereon. | TLANHQUACHUL, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian bird, 
11. The red almond-lcaved exotic-Spurge. 12. The wood- | very much approaching to the nature of the European plate: 
Spurge, with lunated flowers. 13. The hairy-leaved almond- or ſpoonbill. ; : 
Spurge. 14. The creeping-rooted almond-Spurge. 15. The It is a very voracious bird, and feeds on live fiſh, but will not 
gromwel-leaved Spurge. 16. The broad-leaved Spurge, cal- | take or meddle with dead ones, and is all over of a beautiful 
led lathyris and cataputia by authors. 17. The broad-leaved red. It has a black ring round the upper part ot 1ts neck, 
Spaniſh Spurge. 18. The wild German broad-leaved Spurge. | and is common about the ſhores of the ſea and rivers, Marg- 
19. The yellow-leaved Spurge, with hairy and finely indented | grave's Hiſt. of Brafil. See the article PLA EA. 
leaves. 20. The ſoft hairy wood-Spurge. 21. The great 'TLAYOTIC, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone found 
broad-leaved Spurge. 22. The hoary meadow-Spurge. 23. The | in new Spain, and uſed as a ſovereign r emedy againſt th 
| red-ſtalked willow-leaved and blite-leaved Spurge of Curaſſo. colic, and ſeveral other diſeaſes: it is a ſpecies of jaſper, ap- 
| 24. The green ſtalked willow and blite-leaved Spurge of Cu-] proaching to the nature of the lapis nephriticus, and of a Bo. 
| raſſo, with ſmooth leaves. 25. The little annual narrow- colour. The natives cut it into ſeveral forms for uſe. ce 
; leaved Spurge, called by many authors efula. 26. The little the article Colicus Lapis. 3 : 
rock-Spurge. 27. The obtuſe-leaved littleSpurge. 28. The | TLEUQUECHOLTOTOTL, in zoology, the Mexican name 
annual Spurge with leaves like thoſe of flax. 29. The gentle | of a bird of the wood-pecker kind, deſcribed by Nierembers 
| -mountain ſmall Spurge, called ſweet Spurge, and eſula dulcis. under the name of the avis ſalutiferus ; the feathers of a 1 
1 30. The wart-Spurge, or rough-fruited Spurge. 31. The | creſt it carries on its head, being ſuppoſed a remedy for bea 
1 | narrow-leaved wart-Spurge. 32. The narrow-leaved almond- achs. 93 85 5 
| | Spurge, called ahpum by ſome authors. 33. The cypreſs- | TLILZOCHITL, in botany, a name uſed by ſome 67 , r 
| Spurge, called alſo humipinus, and eſula in the ſhops. 34. The | for the plant whoſe pod is the fruit called vanilloes, an 2 
| red- bearded cypreſs-Spurge. 35. Alpinus's e e in chocolate, De Laz. Ind. p. 230. 


_— 


| 36. The ——— Spurge, with a lunated flower. 


the annual 
annual Spurge, with a rounded yet pointed leaf. 56. 'The | intoxicating than the other; but both kinds are the Fe cite 


37. The pine-leaved Spurge, the pithiuſa of Dioſcorides. 
25. The ſea- Spurge, called Tithymalus paralius. 39. The 
ax-leaved tree-Spurge, called by Boccone the juniper- leaved 
ſea-Spurge. 40. The prickly ſea-Spurge. 41. The narrow- 
leaved almond-Spurge. 42. he jaggy-leaved almond-Spurge. 
43. The almond-Spurge, with a thick pear-faſhioned root. 
The little willow-leaved Spurge. 45. The tuberoſe or 
; 75 Spurge, called by ſome apros. 46. The long- 
roo 


tuberous Spurge. 47. The —_ marſh-Spurge. | 
O 


48. The broad - leaved triangular-fruited Portugal Spurge. 
49. The olive-leaved bluiſh green Spurge. 50. The little 
'\m 


ooth Spurge, with leaves like thoſe of money-wort, cal- | 
led chame/yche. 51. The little hairy Spurge, with leaves like | 
thoſe of money-wort. 52. The roundiſh-leaved not dentated 
| Spurge, called by authors peplus, and eſula rotunda. 53. The | 
i 


common ſun- Spurge, or helioſcope-Spurge. 54. The annual 
Spurge, with oblong ſharp pointed leaves, called by Boccone 
peplis with a moſſy flower. 55. The creeping 


1 


TMOLITES, the name of an excellent wine among the ant! 
ents, like the Falernian. | | 
TOAD, in zoology. See the article RuBET A. 1. 
Top- Fiſh, in ichthyology, an Engliſh name for the ran? f 
catrix or lophius. See the article RANA, 
Toap-Flax. See the article LIN ARIA. bis bu 
Toap-Powder, Pulvis Bufonum. Dr. Kramer ſays, n - us 
| fonum, when applied by way of pultice, with barley po) = 
| urine, is an excellent remedy for ripening peſtilentia Fes 
but that it has no ſuch effect in venercal, or any othe 
ſtilential buboes. | | re £0 
TOBACCO (Oel dn the iſland of Ceylon, there kink 
kinds of Tobacco cultivated for profit. They call i to be 
dunkel; which ' ſignifies a leaf the uſe of which 5 fer 
ſmoaked. The one kind they call hing ele duntol, AS 
gels dunkol; for they make no difference between mo: 1 kat” 
and H in their pronunciation; the other they call Torugvet 
| pada; kappada ſignifies gelding, and is a word of le mor 
origin. This 4 -Tobacco is much ſtronger © 


| of the ſameplant; only the ſingle Tobacco has Very lu 
2 


* 


as both kinds are 


TON 


taken of it, being, after the ſowing, in a manner left to itſelf, 
while the other has great pains beſtowed upon it during the 
whole time of its growth, and till it is fit for uſe, in the fol- 
lowing manner: They clear a little piece of ground, in which 
they ſow the ſeed of the Tobacco, and againſt the time that the 


young plants have got three leaves a-piece, they chooſe out | 


another piece of ground into which to tranſplant them : This 
they hedge round, and turn their horned cattle into it, that 
their dung may fall upon it, and ſufficiently enrich it. The 
ground is then dug with a ſharp hoe, or ſpade, in the form 
of a pick-ax, and the dung, by this means, thoroughly 
worked into it. When the earth is thus prepared, they take 
up the young plants, and ſet them in this new ground, at 
about a foot ſquare diſtant from one another, 

The manner of giving more or leſs ſtrength to this Tobacco, 
is by ſuffering the plants to grow to a greater or leſs height 
before they top them, or cut off the ſtalk at the ſummit. The 
uſual way is to cut off the top when the plant has fifteen 
leaves. If they intend the Tobacco to be a little ſtronger, they 
do this when it has only thirteen ; and when they would have 
it ſtrongeſt of all, they do it when there are only eleven or 
twelve leaves. On the contrary, when they would have a 
milder Tobacco, they cut it not off till there be eighteen or 
twenty leaves; but in this way of counting the leaves, they 
never reckon the three or four loweft, which do not grow ſo 
large and fine as the others. The cutting off the top, prevents 
the juices of the plant from being waſted in flowers and feeds, 
which are of no value ; and, in conſequence of it, all being, 


after this time, employed to furniſh the growth of the leaves, 


they grow four times as large and thick as they otherwiſe 
would do. | | 

To prevent all unneceſſary waſting of the ſap, theſe plants 
are tended every day; and as the young ſprouts appear in the 
joining of the leaves and ſtalk, they are continually cut off: 
This is done once in three days, till the leaves have their full 
bigneſs, which is about that time when the flowers would 
have been ripe, had the plant been ſuffered to grow in its na- 
tural way : They are immediately to be gathered when they 


are full grown, otherwiſe they waſte and decay. They cut]. 


down the whole plant, and bring them into their houſes, lay- 
ing them on a heap. When they have lain a little time to- 


gether, they begin to ſweat and grow hot: When they have | 
been alittle while fermenting, they turn them, bringing thoſe 
which were in the middle to the ſurface, and placing thoſe | 


which were at the ſurface in the middle ; by this means the 
whole quantity of leaves ferments equally. The longer they 


lie in this manner, the darker-coloured the Tobacco becomes. | 


When they have left it thus to ſweat as long as they judge 
neceſſary, they hang every ſtalk ſeparately on cords ; and 


when the whole is thoroughly dry, they carefully take off the | 
leaves, and lay them by in bundles, till they have occaſion for | 


them. This is the manner of their preparing the kappada. 


it is never tranſplanted nor tended, it grows as it pleaſes, and 
when the flowers are ripe, it is cut down, and laid careleſsly 
in hzaps, where ſome of it ferments too much, and ſome too 
little. This is much weaker therefore than the kappaaa ;, and 
; common in the place, the natives ſmoak 
them either ſeparately. or together, mixed in different propor- 
tons, as they like. Some of the Ceiloneſe chew this ſtrong 
Tobacco with their beetle, and ſome, who ſmoke it alone, uſe 
as Pipe, but, taking a long leaf of it, they roll it up into a long 
orm, and cover it with the leaf of the wattukan-tree ; they 
then light one end of it, and ſmoak by the other, till the 
whole is conſumed. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 278. p. 1145. 
here are four or five kinds of Tobacco frequently raiſed by the 
curious in England. They are to be ſown in March, upon 
* moderate hot-bed, and when the plants are come up, they 
ould be tranſplanted to another hot- bed of moderate warmth, 
= = at four inches diſtance, watering and ſhading them 
they have taken root: And as they grow ſtronger, giving 
ann much air as the ſeaſon will permit. In the begin- 
www. hy May the plants will grow ſo large as to touch one 
jog 4 3 and they are then to be taken up with a large ball 
= arth about their roots, and removed to a good ſoil, where 
e to be planted at two foot aſunder every way. Mil- 
s Gardener's Dict. 


obacco beat into a maſh with vinegar or brandy, and laid on 


1 2 ſometimes good effects in removing hard 


its nd hypochondria. We have the hiſtory of two 
" Th made by ſuch applications in the Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. 
moni ge.s; © this plant is ſaid to be good againſt ulcers and 
. ACCo- Pine 2 Works abr. Vol. 1. p. 56. 
0 0 | 
TOR acti, - 25. and the article Acvs. 


in zoology, a name which Nieremberg fays | 


Hong: e American bird, more commonly called 
TOBANug- in ance Hoaerus, | 


others, en de ichthyology, a name given by Schoneveldt and are very imperfect. The bodies are of ſome length in the 


TOBIS“ ; . © ammodytes, or ſand-eel. | 
— ichthyology, a name given by the Swedes to the 
Ys The tame Tobianus, given to this 
dalvian is 1 formed from its Swediſh name Tobis. 
Sorei. Vo. author-who has deſeribed this fi bu his 


TOCCATINA, in the 


i, the Engliſh name of the acus. See Tab. | 


6 KE 


figure is not accurate, for he has given it two back fins inſtead 


of one. 


TOCCATA, in the Italian muſic, is much the ſame as Ricer- 


cata or Phantaſia, Taſtatura, &c. But what diſtinguiſhes 
the Toccata from the other kinds of ſymphonies, is, firſt, its 


being uſually played on inſtruments that have keys, as organs, 


ſpinnets, Cc. egg Sag it is commonly compoſed to 


exerciſe both hands. us, ſometimes the baſs holds out a 
ſound, while the upper part makes diminutions, paſſages, or 
tiratas; and afterwards this part does the ſame, while the baſs 
moves in its turn. and 6k 

talian muſic, a ſhort reſearch, or ri- 


cercata, See the articles ToccaTa, Suppl, and RE- 
SEARCH, cl. 


TOCCAVIENSIS Bolus, Bole of Tokay, in the materia me- 


dica, a fine medicinal earth, dug about Tokay in Tranſylva- 


nia, and eſteemed a powerful aſtringent. Kentman calls it 
the bolus Pannonica vera; and Crato, bolus Hungarica. 

This laſt author eſteemed it ſuperior even to the bole armenic 
of Galen, and had a great opinion of it in malignant fevers. 
It is a fine and pure earth, and very heavy, moderately com- 
pact in its texture, but not very hard ; and in colour o a con- 


ſiderably deep and ſtrong yellow. It is naturally of a ſmootn 


ſurface, and does not ſtain the fingers in handling. It fer- 


ments violently with acid menſtrua, and does not become red 
in burning. Hill's Hiſt, of Foſſ. p. 7. 


TOCKAY, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of Indian lizard, 
diſtinguiſhed from the other kinds, by being ſpotted all 


Over. 


TOC MOL, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome to the 


common turtle. | | 
TODDA-Panna, in botany, the name by which many au- 
thors call the palma farinifera, or ſago-tree, Herm. Cat. 


vol. 


0 | 
TODTENVOGEL, in zoology, a name by which Geſner 
and ſome other authors have called that ſpecies of cenanthe, 
known in England by the name of the ftone-chatter, flones- 
mich, or moor-titling. Geſner, de Avib. See the article 


SroNE-Chatter. 


TOES (Cycl.)— Adbefions of the Tots. It is a frequent thing 


to meet with new-born infants with their fingers or Toes co- 


- hering or grown together, either by a ſtrict adheſion of the 
fleſh, or elſe by ſome looſe productions of the ſkin, as in the 


feet of ducks and geeſe; and a diſorder of the ſame kind is 
alſo ſometimes found in adults, from accidents ; as when the 
fingers or Toes have been neglected, after an excoriation of 
them by burns or wounds. In both theſe caſes the ſurgeon's 
aſſiſtance is neceſſary, partly to remove the deformity, and 
partly to reſtore the proper uſe of the fingers. 

Theſe adheſions, according to the nature of the diſorder, are 
to be ſeparated two ways, either by cutting out the interme- 


diate ſkin with a pair of ſciſſars, or elſe barely by dividing 
The ſingle Tobacco is ſown in the ſame manner with this; but | . 


them from each other with the ſame inſtruments. When 


this is done, to prevent their coheſions again, each finger 


muſt be inveſted ſeparately with a ſpiral bandage about an 
inch broad, dipped in lime-water and ſpirit of wine. 

Sometimes the fingers, inſtead of adhering to each other, 
grow to the palm of the hand, from wounds or burns, ſo that 
they cannot be by any means extended, or drawn back to 
open the hand, The method of relieving this diſorder is firſt 
very carefully to ſeparate the fingers from their adheſions to 
the palm, without injuring their tendons, then dreſs them 
with a vulnerary balſam, and ſcraped lint, and extend them 
on a ferula or thick paſteboard ; and let them remain in this 
extended poſture, ſeparately to be dreſſed till they are per- 
fectly healed ; but at every dreſſing they muſt be gently 


moved, to prevent a rigidity or ſtiffneſs of the joints. Hei- 
fler's Surgery. p. 330. | be 7 
Bones of the Tots. Each of the Toes, except the greater one, 
iſt 


conſiſts of three phalanges. The great Toe indeed has but 
two ; but then there are five metatarſal bones, whereas there 


are but four metacarpal. The baſes of the phalanges remain 
for a long time epiphyſes. The firſt phalanx of the great Tas 
is very like the ſecond of the thumb; but its baſis is more 
hollow, anſwerably to A er of the firſt bone of the 


metatarſus, by which it is ſupported ; its head is in form of a 
7 15 as in the thumb, but much broader: The ſecond, or 


 laft phalanx of the great Toe, is like the third of the thumb, 
burt bigger and broader, eſpecially at its baſis. The tuberoſity, 


in form of a horſe-ſhoe, which terminates this bone, is alſo 
more unequal and more flat than in the thumb © 
The firſt phalanges of the other Toes are the longeſt, but they 
are ſhorter and more conyex than thoſe of the fingers. "Their 
bodies are very narrow, and contracted in the middle, the 
baſes are generally excavated, and the heads made after the 
ſame manner as in the fingers. The ſecond phalanges are 
very ſhort, and almoſt without ſhape ; both their baſes. 
and heads are formed for articulations ginglymi, but wy 


cond and third Toes; but they are very ſhort in the other 


two, eſpecially in the little Toe, in whictr the body is broader 
than it is long. The third 


phalanges are nearly of the ſame fi- 


gure with thoſe of the fingers, but much ſhorter and thicker in 
proportion. In the two laſt Toes they are often united he 
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the ſecond phalanges, which is owing, perhaps, to the conti- poſed of five petals, which are inſerted into the Cup ; four of 

nual inaction and compreffion occaſioned by ſhoes. /Yin/low's | theſe are ſtrait and equal in ſize, and are a little longer "a 
Anat. p. 103. | the cup; but the fifth is twice as large as theſe, and is col 
Ligaments of the Tots. The firſt phalanges of the Toes are | dated at the end, and has an unguis of the length of the Fred 

tied to the heads of the metatarſal bones, by a ſort of orbicu- 'The ſtamina are ten very ſhort filaments, but the anther | 
lar ligament, ſet round the edges of the cartilaginous portions | are of the length of the cup, or ſomething more than that | 
of the head, and thoſe of the baſes of the phalanges. In the | The germen of the piſtil is oblong ; there is ſcarce any ſtyl a 
four leſſer Toes of each foot, the inferior part of this ligament | and the ſtigma is acute. The fruit and ſeeds are yet - 
is very thick, and is cruſted over as it were with a cartilagi | known. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 182. : 
nous ſubſtance, fixed to the baſes of the phalanges, and from | TOMATO, the Portugueſe name for the fruit of the lycoper- 
thence continued over the head of the metatarſal bone next it. ſicon, or love- apple; a fruit cultivated in gardens for the ſin- 


This ſubſtance grows hard with” age like a ſeſamoide bone. gularity of its appearance, and eaten either ſtewed or raw b 
Of theſe ſeſamoide bones, as they are called, the great Toe the Spaniards and Italians, and by the Jew-families in Eng 
has two belonging to the firſt phalanx, which are largeſt, ſoon- land. See the article Ly copEtRsICON. 5 


eſt formed, and moſt conſiderable of all. The ſecond and | TOMBAC, a name given by the French to a yellow metal 
third phalanges of all the Toes being articulated by ginglymi, very nearly approaching to what we call prince's metal and 
have lateral ligaments which go between the ſides of the baſes, | made by mixing and fuſing together a large quantity of Zink 
and thence to the ſides of the heads: At the inferior edges of with a ſmaller of copper. 
all theſe baſes there is a cartilaginous matter joined to theſe | TOMEION, a general name uſed to expreſs any ſharp or 
| ligaments, which hardens with age in the ſame manner with | cutting inſtrument, uſed either in ſurgery, or in the mecha- 
= thoſe of the firſt phalanges. Winſlow's Anat, p. 135. nic arts, 


Tos, in the manege, is the ſtay of the hoof upon the fore-part | T OMEN TOSE-Leaf, among botaniſts. See the article LEAF. 
of the foot, comprehended between the quarters. TOMIAS, Tea, in antiquity, an appellation given to the (4- 


We commonly ſay the Toe before, and the heel behind, in | crifice offered at the ratification of ſolemn leagues. 
French, Pince devant et Talon derriere; implying, that in It was ſo called becauſe they cut out the teſticles of the vic 
| horſes, the Toe of the fore-feet is ſtronger than the Toe of the tim, and took the oath ſtanding upon them. Potter Archæol. 
hind-feet: And, on the other hand, that the heels behind are t. p. 
ſtronger than thoſe before; and accordingly, in ſhoeing we TOMIN, in our old writers, a weight of twelve grains, uſed by 
drive higheſt in the Toes of the fore-feet and in the heels of the oldſmiths and jewellers. Blount, | 
hinder feet. See the article DRIVE. 8 TOMINEIO, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors 
A horſe that does not reſt his hinder feet all equally upon the] have called the guainumbi, or humming bird, the ſmalleſt of 
ſhoe, but raiſes his heels, and goes upon the Toes of his hind- | all birds. Foſeph Acoſta, Ind. Occ. L. 4. c. 37. See the ar- 
feet, is called in French Rampin, See the article RameiN, ticle GUAINUMBI, | | 
TOGA Pi#a, among the Romans, a purple gown embroi- | The name ſeems derived from the Spaniſh Tomino, a grain 
dered with gold; which was worn during the folemnity of a] weight, as if they would call it a bird of a grain weight, 
triumph, by thoſe who had that honour conferred on them. | TOMOTOCIA, a word uſed by ſome authors, to expres the 
It was an antient habit of the Etruſcans, and not brought to] Cæſarean ſection. 
Rome till after Tarquinius Priſcus had ſubdued the twelve | TONE (Cycl,)—Tone, in Muſic. The word Tone is taken in 
| ſtates of that nation. Hofm. Lex. univ. in voc. Pia. four different ſenſes among the antients : 19. for any ſound. 
'TTOGOCH, in zoology, a name uſed by _ for the umbla| 22. For a certain interval, as when it is ſaid the difference 
minor, or red charre, a fiſh caught in the lakes of. Wales. | between the diapente and diateflaron is a Tone, 39. For a 
The name is originally Welch. See the article CHARRE. certain locus or compaſs cf the voice; in which ſenſe they 
TOGULA, among the Romans, a narrow kind of Toga, uſed | ſaid the Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian Tones. 4%. For tenſion ; 
by the poorer ſort of people. See the article ToGa, Cycl. | as when they ſpeak of an acute, a grave, or a middle Tone. 
& Suppl. | Wallis's Append. ad Ptolem. Harm. p. 172. . 
TOKENS, in peſtilential caſes, thoſe livid ſpots which appear | In tempered ſcales of muſic, the Tones are made equal, but in 
in the ſeveral ſtages of the diſeaſe, and are the certain fore- | a true and accurate practice of ſinging they are not ſo, Dr. 
runners of death. They generally appear only under the | Pepuſch, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 481. p. 274. 
moſt deſperate circumſtances, and when the patient would | It is uſual in the modern practice of muſic to divide the Tore, 
otherwiſe be declared dying; but Hodges gives us inſtances | whether major or minor, into two ſemi-Tones. Bat a late 
where they appeared before any other ſymptoms of the diſ- | learned muſician contends, that the diviſion of the Tone-major 
eaſe, and came out without any pain or trouble; yet even | is harſh and in-elegant ; fo that, in dividing the · fourth into 
in theſe caſes the perſon always died. Theſe Totens are the] its different ſpecies, the Tone-major ought either to be an in- 
mark by which the ſearchers conclude of the cauſe of the | divided interval, or make part of one. Phil. Tranſ. ibid 
death of the perſon, and are the rule for ordering the houſe [ See the article SpECIEs, 
to be ſhut up, to prevent the ſpreading the diſeaſe. But the According to Mr. Euler, the Tone. contains two ſemi-Tones, 
| nurſes, and other crafty people have a way of diſguiſing this | taken in a large ſenſe ; that is, including the greater and lef- 
. ſymptom after death, by covering the body with wet and | fer limma, under the term Tone, Thus the Tone- major 
| | cold ſheets. Theſe ſtrike in the ſpots, ſo that the perſon may | the ſum of the ſemi-Tone major and leſſer limma ; as alſo the 
be thought to have died by ſome other diſeaſe. Hodges de] ſum of the lefler ſemi-Tone, and greater limma, See the a- 
Peſt. ticle LIMA. And the Tone- minor is the ſum of the greater 
TOLCESTER, Tolceſtrum, in our old writers, an old exciſe} and leſſer ſemi-Tones, Laſtly, the greateſt Tone, Toms 
or duty paid by the tenants of ſome manors to the lord, for | maximus, is the ſum of two greater ſemi-Tones. Euler, 


liberty to brew and ſell ale. Blount. Tentam. Nov. Theor. Muſ. p. 109. 

TOLLENON, among the Romans, a warlike machine, form- But what Mr. Euler calls Tonus maximus, is more common- 
ed in this manner: one beam was fixed very deep in the] ly known by muſicians under the name of a diminiſhed third, 
earth, and on the top of it another more than twice as long, or thus they call the interval, for inſtance, between 64 


and moveable upon a center. On one end of this croſs-beam and B'; it being compoſed of two diatonic intervals G# to A, 
were placed a covering of hurdles or planks, within which a and A to BY. Vid. Brofſard, Dit. Muſ. p. 179. 

few ſoldiers were put, and, by pulling down the other end | ToxE-Major Six Tones-major exceed the octave by more than 
with ropes, theſe were raiſed above the walls of a beſieged town. a comma. £uler, Tent. Nov. Theor. Muſ. p. 108. 


See Pitiſc. in voc. Sn TONGUE (Cycl.)— The Tongue is generally eſteemed a neceſ- 
TorLEnoNn, was alſo an engine for raiſing water out of a draw- ſary organ in ſpeaking, ſwallowing, and taſting, yet a woman, 
well. Pitiſc. in voc. who loft her Tongue entirely by a cancer when four years 9” 


TOLLES, or ToL æ, names given by ſome to the tonſils, and | ſpeaks diſtinctly, ſings prettily, ſwallows eaſily, and taſtes 
by others to the glandular abſceſſes ſometimes affecting the | accurately. Phil. Tranſ. Ns. 464. F. 11. 


limbs. And this inſtance is not ſingle. Another occurs in Lambert. 
TOLSEY, in our old writers, denotes the place where mer- | Memoirs; and a third, in the Memoirs of the Academ} o 
chants meet in a city or town of trade. Blount. Sciences. | 


The word is compounded of the Saxon Tol, tributum, and | TonGue-tied, the popular name for a diſtemperature of 2 
s | Tongue in children, when it is tied down too cloſe to the 
TOL T, in law, a writ whereby a cauſe depending in a court- bottom of the mouth, by a ligament connected all along - 
baron is removed into the County-court. Old. Nat. Br. 4. And | > middle, and called its frænulum, which requires to be divided, 
as this writ removes the cauſe to the county-court, ſo the writ to give the Tongue its proper motion. a 
pane removes a cauſe from thence into the court of common- | This is ſometimes the caſe in adults, but oftner in children 
pleas, &fc. Terms of Law, Blount, Cowel. who cannot then exert their Tongues to ſuck, This 15 ho : 
TOLTERCAIZTLI, in natural hiſtory, the American name] ever, by no means ſo common as the women uſually im- 
of a ſtone, much reſembling the novacularum lapis, but va- | gine ; not ſo much as one child in a thouſand being a 
riegated with red and black ſpots. They uſe the powder off with it; nor is the operation in cutting it of little = 
this ſtone and cryſtal calcined together for diſeaſes of the eyes. | quence, ſince often bad accidents follow it, and ſome. 
* TOLVIFERA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, ſo| the loſs of a child's life. When the infant can = 
called from producing t e balſam of Tolu. The characters Tongue out of its mouth, the frænulum wants no inciſi 
are theſe: The perianthium conſiſts of one leaf, and is of a but when the Tongue cannot be extended beyond 
campanulated form, divided into five ſegments, and having | the operation is neceſſary. Hejfter's Surgery, f. 4 
one angle more remote than the others, The flower is com- #Heildan, Cent. 3. Obſ. 28, To 
2 " 


To perform this, the end of the Tongue ſhould be covere! | and the other are of the number of thoſe things, called by 
with a linnen rag, and held with the fingers to prevent its Mr. Lluyd ſſiliguaſira, from a ſuppoſed reſemblance in them 
flipping, and the ligament of the Tongue running between the to the pods of the lupine, or ſome other ſuch plant ; but he 
renglar veins and internal falival ducts, is to be divided by a | hasdiſtinguithed theſe from the reſt by calling them ſiliguaſtra 
air of obtuſe pointed ſciſſars, till it give room enough for | fectinata, or the comb-like ſiliquaſtra. Phil. Tranſ. No. 230. 
fucking or ſpeaking, but in doing this great care muſt be ToxOCuE of a Auſcle, What is vulgarly called the Tongue in 
taken not to wound the ſalival ducts, or the proper veins and this fiſh from its ſhape, Is truly an organ by means of which 
arteries of the Tongue; for children have been known to pe- | it ſpins a ſort of threads in the manner of ſpiders or cater- 
riſh. upon the ſpot from the cutting the ranular veins in this pillars ; to fix itſelf to the rocks by. See the article MuscLE. 
operation. Midwives often tear this ligament with their fin- TonGvue, in the Manege. The aid of the Tongue or voice, is 
gers as ſoon as a child is born; but this is a dangerous and a ſort of agreeable clacking, or a Certain ſound formed by the 
bad practice. cavalier, in ſtriking his Tongue againſt the roof of his mouth, 
Toncus Wounded. The: Tongue is frequently bit in fits of | when he means to animate the horſe, and ſuſtain him, and make 
the epilepſy, and in violent falls ; and 1s ſometimes wounded | him work well in the manege. See the article Arp. 
by a bullet. . 4 To ſwallow the ToXGUE, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to 
Ik the wound is not very large, it will eaſily heal by the ap- draw in or ſwallow his Tongue, when he turns it down his 
plication of oil of almonds and ſugar-candy mixt together, or throat, which makes him wheezc as if he were ſhort winded. 
of honey of roſes and oil of myrrh made per deliguium; but This fault is cured by giving him a bitt with a liberty for the 
large wounds of the Tongue will not unite without the afliſt- | Tongue. See the article LIBERT Y. 
ance of the ſuture. It is therefore no wonder that wounds | 'TONICUM Diatonum. See the article Genus. 
near the root of the Tongue always leave a fiſſure in the part, | TONOS, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs in general an 
ſince their ſituation does not allow the uſe of the needle. To nerve, whether ariſing from the brain or ſpinal marrow. It 
prevent the loſs of ſpeech enſuing upon = wounds on the | is alſo uſed to expreſs a tenſion in any part. | 
fore part of the Tongue, the divided parts ſhould be brought | TONS, among the Romans, the blades of oars, or that part 
together with the needle as ſoon and as neatly as poſſible, and] of them which beats againſt the water. Pitiſc. in voc. 
afterwards anointed with oil of almonds and ſugar- candy, or | TONSILLS (Cycl.)—I1nflammation of the ToNs1I LS. This is a 
honey of roſes and oil of myrrh ; ſince ſticking plaſters can- very common complaint from taking cold, and in its different 
not take place here. Gun-ſhot wounds on the Tongue can | degrees requires different methods of cure: in general the ſame 
only be healed with theſe unctions, fince the ſuture can be of | means are to be uſed as in quinſeys, except that ſuch copi- 
no uſe in them : the patient ſhould be kept from talking, and ous bleedings are not neceſſary; nor indeed is there occaſion 
live upon ſpoon-meats during the cure, but more particularly for bleeding at all unleſs the patient is of a plethoric habit, 


at the time when the wound is about to unite,» Heiſter's Surg. | or the inflammation be very violent, for in that caſe, the tak- 
p. 81. | ing away a moderate quantity of blood often prevents its com- 
Toncve of Fiſhes, All fiſhes have either a perfect Tongue or the | ing to ſuppuration. The patient is firſt to be purged with 
rudiments of one in their mouths ; but this organ is very difter- an infuſion of tamarinds, ſena, and cream of tartar, and this 
ent in the various ſpecies, in its figure, mobility, and other qua- repeated to the third or fourth doſe, if there be occaſion; in 


lities and properties : as to the figure, it is in ſome pointed | the intermediate times, the * n and ni- 
before, as in the clupeæ; in others it is rounded in this part,, trous medicines are to be given in powders, and a large quan- 
as the pearch and ths have it. And in others it is ſome- | tity of diluting liquors allowed, which ſhould be gently acidu- 
what bifid, as in the pike. In ſome it is ſmooth on the up-] lated, and have a ſmall quantity of nitre diſſolved in them. 
per part, as in the gadi, cyprini, and mackrel ; in others it is | Gargariſms made of decoCtions of biſtort root, red roſes, and 
rough and dentated in this part, as in the ſalmon, mullet, &c. other gentle aſtringeats, are to be frequently uſed ; and the 
- _ hſh the Tongue is immoveable adhering firmly to de. e waſhing = feet in warm water often has a very re- 
the bottom of the mouth, as in the pearch, cyprinus, and in- | markable good effect. -— 
deed in the greater part of fiſhes ; 2 15 is looſe, as in | If after four or five days the diſtemper is found not to give 
the whale, way to theſe means, but the tumour ſtill remains; there is 
In the cetaceous fiſhes the Tongue being looſe, as in quadrupeds, | then but little hopes to be had of its reſolution, and a very 
it is uſed by the animal in the ſame manner; but in other | different end is to be attempted ; emollient gargariſms are 
fihes it is of no uſe in the moving the food about in the | now to be uſed and maturating plaſters externally applied, 
mouth, nor is it the genuine organ of taſte, being in many of ſuch as diachylon with the gums, and the like; * r 
a cartilaginous ſubſtance, and therefore not proper for receiv- | cataplaſms are to be applied to the whole neck and throat: 
mn Sore" of that ſenſe. The principal Hſe of the Tongue | theſe methods are to be N till the tumour _ ons 
in theſe fiſh, ſeems to be in its ſerving as an aſſiſtant organ | of itſelf, or is ſo ripe as to be fit for opening by the hand of 
of ſwallowing, its being more x pedo, than the other — the ſurgeon. After this has been done, and the matter is diſ- 
3 the mouth, rendering it fit for the toſſing the food down charged, gargariſms muſt be uſed * IR " ſome _ 
e throat, The true uſe of the Tongue in thoſe fiſhes nerary herb, or common green tea, ſweetened with honey o 
which have it dentated, is that it Pn. to retain the prey arena may be uſed to ſerve the purpoſe. The mouth and 
from running out of the mouth, and afterwards in the ſwal- throat are to be frequently waſhed with this till the part is 
8 it; _ Py them the more fit for five uſe is, that, ef It is to be 3 ee 7 15 6 the r ase e of 
nave always the prickles turning inwards. It is the opti- | theſe tumours is never to be deſpaired of, not even during 
nion of Mr. Ny: * the Tongues 6f the cartilaginous kind the uſe of the ſuppurating medicines, for it is often ſeen that 
2 3 OO and this is more probable, than _ 232 1 _ ty A even _ the uſe of 
lore har rigid ones ſhould have any ſuch ſenſe. theſe means, the reſolution often being extremely ſlow. 
Artedi, de Piſcib. , 7 „ This is a very troubleſome complaint, and with ſome perſons 
© 18 but of late, that we have known enough of the anatomy] is apt to return very frequently; the beſt preſervative againſt 
of ſea-animals, to be able to refer to their proper origin many | it is a moderate diet and bleeding about the time of the equi- 
of the foſſil . , prop 8 : Mi . 5 : 
ile bodies which belonged once to them: an eminent noxes, either in the arm or foot. ; Some have found it neceſ- 
| bs ance we have of this in the Tongue of the fiſh called the | fary to open an iſſue in the arm, in this caſe, and have been 
? oftinacha marina by compariſon with which Sir Hans Sloane | by this means perfectly cured, but on its drying up have 
3 the nature of a very elegant foſſil, found ſometimes | always found the diſeaſe return. Heiſter's Compeng, Med. 
= us, but oftner in the Fall- Indies, ſometimes in the Weſt, p. 1 37: f „ | 
nd every where till then ſuppoſed to be a petrified muſh- | TOOTH-Ach (Cycl.)— When this terrible pain will give way 
— 1 he paſtinacha marina is a fiſh of a flat ſhape, and | to no other remedy, it is ſaid it may be ſpeedily removed by 
- le — the thornback kind. The Tongue of this fiſh is made | cauterizing behind the ear underneath the protuberance termed 
* ak; many bones, all of them crooked, their two ſides | antitragus. There are ſeveral methods of doing this: ſome 
oe ng an obtuſe angle, ſuch as the fides of the under man- uſe a cautery prepared on purpoſe, others only a common ſmall} 
© of a man do. | | iron nail, or a piece of iron wire, and others heat a ſcalpel 
Fre u permoſt ſides of theſe ſeveral bones, have furrows and | red hot and plunge into the part; others alſo athrm that as 
i ſnag ans together, after the manner of the teeth of a much ſervice is to be done by cutting there without cauteriz- 
too 


; comb, or ſomewhat reſembling what we | ing, ſuppoſing that the operation deſtroys a nerve going thence 
= = gills, on the under ſide of a DN wy, Toth,” which is the occaſion of the ſenſe of pain in it. 
— is furrowed appearance in the foſſile pieces, was ow- But it is to be doubted whether this ſevere remedy be as cer- 
king © general error of taking them to be of the fungus | tain of ſucceſs as ſome pretend. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 434. 
= ler he extant parts of theſe toothed points in the Tongue | TooT H-drawing. Tooth-drawing according to Cicero was in- 
fiſh, 2. the like parts in the bones of the upper jaw of this | vented by Eſculapius, in whoſe temple the antients hung up a 


cen theſe and this bony Tongue, the food of | pair of leaden pullicans, very properly ſignifying that no 
is, in — 0 ut and ground to pieces. The under fide of the Tongue Teeth were fit to be pulled out, but ſuch as might be removed 
pieces; Rs manner as the upper, divided into ſeveral crooked | with a leaden forceps ; that is ſuch as were looſe and read 
whole T; t theſe have in this part no teeth or points: the | to fall out of themſelves; for they very little conſult their 
into à font cl this fiſh is ſometimes found foflile, converted | own welfare, who pull out their Teeth while firm and ſound : 
ml ſtone, but this more frequently h to the | for drawing the Teeth is not only a painful operation, but 
are ofren mu. lingle bones of which it is cumpoſed, and theſe | often brings on bad accidents, and ſometimes even hazards 
— or broken. The palate of the ſame fiſh is alſo | the patient's life. 
ether whole or in parts, and both the one | Tooth- 


TI OP 


Tooth-drawing, however wrong in many caſes, "on is certainly | 


right and nece in others. 1. In children for the remov- 
ing their laQeal or deciduous Teeth, for when theſe are left 
too long in their ſockets, they diſplace the new ones and turn 
them awry. 2. In infants it is alſo neceſſary to draw ſuch 
Teeth as grow out of the palate, or out of improper parts of 
the mouth, and are placed fo as to impede theirſpeaking or ſuck- 
ing. . 3. In the Toth-ach proceeding from a Tooth's being 
| carious, and giving way to no medicines, drawing is the laſt 
reſort, and is abſolutely neceſſary. 4. Thoſe Teeth ought to 
be drawn which by their irregular figure and poſition lacerate 
the gums and lips, and cannot be brought into ſhape by the 
file. And laſtly, it is ſometimes neceſlary to draw a Tooth 
for the curing a fiſtula, or ulceration of the gums near the 
roots of the Teeth. | 
The regular method of drawing them is this : If the Tooth 
is in the lower jaw, the patient muſt be ſeated on a low ſeat, 
or on the floor, and if in the upper jaw, he muſt be placed 
on a high ſtool or table ; then the proper inſtrument 1s to 
be ſelefted, and the Tooth carefully drawn as a nail out of a 
piece of wood. But this muſt never be done while the gums 
are inflamed, ſwelled, or otherwiſe diſtempered. Heiſter's 
Surgery, p. 456. See alſo Fauchard's Chirurgien Dentiſte. 
Wolf- Toor n. See the article WoL F. | 
TooTn-H/ort, in botany. See the article PLUMBAGo, 
TOP (Gel.) Tor of a Ship, a round frame of boards lying 
upon the croſs-trees near the head of the maſts, here they 
furl or looſe the Top-ſail, &c. | | 
Top-Armours, in a ſhip of war, are a kind of cloths hung 
about the round-Tops of the maſts for ſhow ; and alſo to hide 
the men which are in the Top in a fight, who lie there to 
fling ſtink-pots, &c. or to fire ſmall ſhot down on the enemy 
in caſe of boarding. | 


Tor-Maſis, in a ſhip are four, which are made faſt and ſettled | 


unto the heads of the main-maſt, foremaſt, mizzen-maſt, 
and bow-ſprit reſpeQtively. _ | 
Tor-Gallant-Maſts, in a ſhip are two, viz. main-Top-gallant- 
maſt, and fore-Top-gallant-maſt, which are ſmall round pieces of 
timber, ſet on their reſpective Top-maſts; on the top of which 
maſts are ſet the flag-ſtaffs, on which the colours, as flags, 
pendants, &c. hang. N | | < 
Tor-Ropes, in a ſhip, are thoſe with which the Top-ma/ts are 
{et or {truck. They are received through a great block, which is 
ſeized on one ſide under the cap, and then are reeved through 
the heel of the Top-maſt, where is a braſs ſhiver placed athwart 
gips; after this they are brought up and faſtened on either 
ſide the cap with a ring: the other part of them comes down 
by the ties, and ſo is reeved into the knight-head ; and when 
it is to be heaved, it is brought to the capſtan. Theſe Top- 
ropes belong only to the main and fore-maſt. 
Top-Sail-Lifts, on board a ſhip. See the article LirTs. 
Top-Sails, and Top-Gallant-Sails, in a ſhip, are thoſe be- 
longing to the Top-maſts, and Top-gallant-maſts. 
Tor-a-Starbaard, on board a ſhip, the word of command to 
hale upon the larboard lift. | 
Tor the Yard-Arms, on board a ſhip, a word of command to 
make the yards hang higher or lower. See the article Y aRD. 
TOPAN, in zoology, a name by which ſome have called the 
horned-beaked Indian raven, more uſually known by the name 
of the rhinoceros-bird, Worm. Muſ. p. 113. See the arti- 
cle Ry1noctEros-Avis. 
TOPAZ, Torazius. The name given by the moderns to 
a gold - coloured gem, called by the antients the chryſci te, 
or gold-coloured gem. 


This is a very valuable and beautiful gem, when pure and in 


its moſt perfect ſtate, but ſuch are very rare; and the leſs per- 
fect ones common among our jewellers are of little beauty 
or price. | , 
The Topaz is never found very large 3 the far greater num- 
ber of the oriental ones are as ſmall as the head of a large 
pin, and it is but here and there one, which arrives at the ſixth 
of an inch diameter, and very few indeed exceed that ſtandard. 

 TheAmerican ones are ſomewhat larger than theſe, and the Eu- 
ropean are the largeſt of all ; but of the leaft value. It is al- 
_ways found in a pebble-like form ; roundiſh, or oblong, and 
flatted on one fide, and of an irregular and uneven ſurface, 
but uſually bright and of a good natural poliſh, unleſs where 
fouled by accidents. It is never found in a columnar or cryſ- 
tal-like form, notwithſtanding that our dealers in gems.carry 


on a large trade with what they call Topazes, which are of | 


this ſhape: but all theſe when brought to the wheel are found 
to be no more than common cryſtals, accidentally tinged 
to a yellow colour, as is very common for the cryſtals and 
ſpars to be, in and about mines, from an admixture of me- 
talline particles ; and almoſt all the common 
in rings are of this falſe kind. 

The colour of the Topaz is ever a pure yellow; but, like 
the other gems, it has this in very dient degrees: the fineſt 
Tepaxes are of a true and exact gold-colour, and are of great 
ſplendour; but they vary from this in degree, up to the deepeſt 

faffron-colour, and down to that of the paleſt amber. 

The finelt Topazes are of equal hardneſs with the ruby and 
ſapphire, and are ſecond only to the diamond ; from this 
degenerate down to the hardneſs of a garnet, and yet lower ; 

2 \ 


Ti opazes worn 


"2. 


but in all the genuine Tepazes, even the very meaneſt are when 
brought to the mill, found to be much harder than cryſta 
The fineſt Topazes have a luſtre at leaſt equal to any em 
except the diamond; but the others are but dead and bo ; 
the oriental ones diveſted of their colour, by Putting them 
in the fire, make a very cloſe counterfeit, 
The Topaz is found in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and in many 
parts of Europe: the oriental are greatly ſuperior to thoſe of 
any other part of the world; and the American are not much 
better than the German. The fineſt gem of this kind ever 
known, is in the poſſeſſion of the Great Mogul; its weight 


is ſaid to be 157 carrats, and its value more than twenty thou- 
ſand pounds. Hill's Hiſt of Foſſ. p. 598. ſeq. 


Counterfeit Topaz, To counterfeit the oriental Topaz in pate: 


Take cryſtal prepared two ounces, ordinary minium or req 
lead ſeven ounces ; put theſe into a crucible luted, and bake 
them twenty-four hours in a potter's kiln. If the maſs is not 
ſufficiently clear and fine, cover it up again and give a ſecond 
baking, and it will come out of a fine Topaz-colour, Ne; 
Art of Glaſſ. p. 131. | | 

TOPE, in ichthyology, an Engliſh name for a ſpecies of the 
ſqualus according to the Artedian ſyſtem, diſtinguiſhed from 

the other ſquali, by the noſtrils being placed extremely near 
the mouth, and by certain foramina, or apertures near the 
eyes. It is the fiſh called by the antients yaai©- aden, galeu; 
canis and canicula. See the article GALEus Canis. 


TOPIARIA, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 


called the acanthus, or bear's breech, a plant common in the 
gardens of the curious. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 1 
TOPICS (Cycl.)—Topics are ſuch medicines, as by the ſmallne; 
and mobility of their particles, attended for the moſt part 
with a gentle acrimony, are able to make their way into the 
ſubſtance of the parts to which they are applied, without erod- 
ing or wounding any of the ſolids ; and thence are juſtly called 
penetrating Topics. 
It may be a queſtion how Topics in medicine act. It is 
commonly ſaid that this or that medicine penetrates the pores; 
but the ideas annexed to ſuch expreſſions do, not ſeem very 
diſtinct, Writers on this ſubject have ſeldom been at the 
pains to tell us what pores they mean. We have an eſſay on 
this ſubject in the Medic. Ef. Edinb. Vol 2. Art. 4. by Dr. 
Armſtrong, who thinks that the effects of ſuch medicines are 
not owing to their particles entering the orifices of the abſorb- 
ent veins ; nor to the opening of the exhalent veſſels on the 
ſurface of the body by theſe medicines ; nor will he allow the 
particles of penetrating Topics to force their way through the 
coats of the veſſels ; but he ſuppoſes, that ſubtile medicines 
are conveyed by the exhalant veſſels of the ſkin, to thoſe parts 
of the ſmaller arteries, where the circulation is choaked by 
obſtruction. 

Topic, in rhetoric. See the article Locus. 

TOPPING the Lifts, aboard a ſhip, the fame as haling the top- 
fail-l:fts, and therefore they ſay t9p-a-/tarboard, or top-a-pii, 
that is, hale upon the ſtar-board, or larboard lift, Ste the a 
ticle LiF Ts. 

TORCH-Thi/le, Cereus, in botany, a ſpecies of plants belong- 
ing to the Cactus genus. See the article CacTus, Append. 
This plant conſiſts of a ſingle ſtem or body, twenty, tht}, 
or more feet high, and about five inches in diameter. It 5 
of an angular figure, and armed with cluſters of ſharp fim 
ſpines, growing from tubercles placed along the ribs. Ile 
flowers, when open, are of the ſize of a large roſe, and co 
{1ſt of forty or more petals; the outer ones purpliſh or g 
the inner ones white, | ; 
It is a native of Surinam, and many parts of ſouth Amen 
It has gotten the name Torch-thi/tle, from its being i 
uſed for Torches. AK 
This plant is frequent in our ſtoves among the curious in =— 
tic vegetables, but it ſo rarely flowers, that many _ 
kept ſeveral ſpecies of it in their ſtoves for their whole IV 
have not happened to ſee it. Dr. Trew gives a particu a 
count of the flowering of one of theſe plants, at Nureinbels 
in the year 1730; which may be agreeable to the cu» 
who have not themſelves ſeen it. | 
The plant which flowered there was a branch ſeven 1 

before ſeparated from another Cereus in the ſame den, W -- 
had never flowered. It had in this time grown to be 11x 
high, and thirteen inches thick: it had ſeven angles near 
baſe, eight in the middle, nine near the top. Its ww 2 
appeared of a bluiſh green, from a duſty matter it was 1 
with; its lower part was of a fine grals-green, and the 
of the prickles was whitiſh near the top, and every 
brown. On the fifth of September, within an ic t, 
top, their appeare*? a round knot growing out f he of 
this increaſed in fize very faſt and grew out horizontal) | 
the fourteenth of the ſame month, it was eight inches 8 Je 
and plainly ſnewed the rudiments of a flower, tho and whi 
cloſed up, and ſome elegant ſtains of green, purple, ar 
were viſible on it. | + midnigh! 
The ſame evening the flower or open, and at and Ws 
was fully expanded, it was then ſix inches in 2 it beg" 
of a ſtrong but not pleaſant ſmell, After midnight 
to contract; it grew leſs by half an inch in a few 


remained of this fize till the next day at noon; it del c. 


c 


228 * 


it was quite cloſed and withered, but it hung on the trunk till 


TOR 


the thirtieth of September. 


The beginning of! | 
long and about an inch diameter; 
low and a pale gr 
ſmall furrows, bet 
rances in a parallel order along t 


TOT 


contracted to half its former Jiameter, and the next morning | the tip of the feathers being of that colour. The tail is long 


and of a reddiſh orange colour, and the under feathers of the 
wings are of the ſame hue ; the females are of a leſs elegant co- 


of the flower is a ſort of tube, three inches | lour than the males, viz, a mouſe-colour variegated with white 

of a colour between a yel-| on the back, and aſh-colour on the belly ; what is yellow in 

een: Its ſurface is channelled with ſeveral the male birds is alſo very pale in the females. It is not un- 

ween which there ran ſeveral blunt protube- common in Germany, and may be taught like the ſtarling to 
he ridges ; where the tube ex. imitate the human voice. Ray's Ornitholog. p. 14.5. 


ded itſelf, it divided into more than forty petaloide feg- | TORDYLIUM, in botany, the name of a genus of umbelli- 


ments, ranked in 
inferior whereo 


ſuperior an 
_ e ſeries differed in ſize and colour, the firſt or ex- 


'Theſe ſeveral 


ſix ſeparate ſeries ; the three exterior and | ferous plants; the characters of which are theſe : The flowers 
f, here and there confounded their order, while | are of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral heart- 
d interior remained ſeparate and unmixed, | faſhioned petals of irregular ſizes diſpoſed in a circular order 


on a cup which afterwards becomes a fruit nearly of an or- 


terior ſeries was of the ſame colour with the tube, that is of a bicular figure, being compoſed of two flattiſh ſeeds with a 
green, but its upper part gradually inclining | high and uſually denticulated margin, which eaſily depoſit their 


pale yellowiſh 
to purple. 


The ſecond and third ſeries had half their inner covering. 


part greeniſh, and their edges of a more intenſe purple; the | The ſpecies of Tordylium enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 


fourth was between yellow and white, terminating in purple | theſe : 1. The greateſt Tordylium, called by ſome the largeſt 
tops ; the tops of the fifth were likewiſe purpliſh. The pe- 


taloide ſegments of the ſixth ſeries were very tender and white, 


all the ſegment 


s were of an oblong figure, and in the firſt ſe- called the leaſt /z/elt, 4. 


caucalis. 2. The ſmaller Narbone Tordylium, called by ſome 
the ſmaller Cretic ſeſeli. 1 The leaſt Apulian Tordylium, 
he ſmall Syrian Tordylium with 


ries were terminated with blunt tops, in all the others with | a granulated limb, called by ſome ging:dium, and the great 
more and more pointed ones to the very innermoſt ſeries. | ſeeded caucalis. And, 5. The Portugal Tordylium, with hem- 


The innermoſt ſeries, which contained thirteen of theſe ſeg- 


ments, had al 


vided : the piſtil was of equal height with the ſurface of the | 


| their edges lightly and irregularly. cut and di- 


flower, and was a hollow tube, terminating at its upper part 


in a number of fine tender filaments, expanded in the form of lar form: the cup is of the ſhape of a baſon, conſiſting of 
a crown; theſe were as many in number as the ſegments of 


the innermoſt 


ſeries, that is thirteen. The day before the 


flower dropped from the ovary, the place where it was to fall 
off was marked with a blackiſh circle, and at this the tube rea- 
dily and evenly ſeparated from the rudiments of the fruit. The 
piſtil {till firmly adhering to the ovary : the petaloide ſegments 


of the flower 


were found not be ſeparated from the tube 


without tearing, and were really ſegments, not diſtinct petals 
as might have been gueſſed by a curſory view of the flower. 
The fruit did not come to its full growth, but grew fo far as to 
ſhew that it would never have been prickly : upon diſſection 
it afforded a viſcous juice, and within it was a cavity, the 


ſides of which 


were every where beſet with ſmall villi, ex- 


cept at the bottom ; and at the end of each of theſe hairs hung 
a {mall white veſicle which was the rudiment of a future ſeed. 


The error of the common opinion of ſuppoſing the flower of 


the cereus, polypetalous, is evident from this deſcription, and 
all that is obſerved of this ſtrange and elegant flower, has 
been ſince verified by the flowering of the ſame ſpecies with 
us. About ſix years ago I was on a viſit at the late Lord 
Petres at Therndon in Eſſex, when his gardener, who had been 
| ſome time ordered to watch a cereus of this ſpecies which 
was about to flower, called us out at midnight to fee it. It 


had opened th 
and they were 
ſtandard given 
fectly agreeing 


ree flowers at different heights upon the ſtalk, 
all of the ſame ſize, ſomething larger than the 
by Dr. Trew, but in all other reſpects per- 
with his deſcription, Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 416. 


The propagation of all the kinds of this remarkable plant is 
by cuttings, which muſt be laid in a dry place ten days or a 
fortnignt before they are planted, or if it be three weeks, 
there is leſs danger of their miſcarrying. They are to be 
planted in ſmall pots, filled with a light ſandy earth, with a 
mixture of lime rubbiſh, laying ſome ſtones at the bottoms 


of the pots to 


drain off the moiſture. The pots are then to 


be placed in a gentle bed of tanner's bark, and once a week 
are to have a gentle watering; this is beſt done in June, or 


July: toward 


the middle of Auguſt, they muſt have air given 


them by degrees, and at the end of September they muſt be 


removed into 


the ſtove, where they are to remain the win- 


ter. They ſhould always have a dry ſituation, and ſhould 


never be ex 
Wh 


poſed to the open air even in the midſt of ſummer. 
hen the top of an old plant has been cut off for propagating ; 
it always throws out ſeveral young ſhoots from its angles, which | 


may all be eaſily propagated in the ſame manner, and it will 


Continue to do this in 
continual ſupply even from one ſtock. They may be brought | 


in ſmall pieces 


Will grow when planted here; as well as if cuttings from our | 


7 Oe —— Miller's Gardener's Dict. 


ſuch a manner, that there will be a 


from the Weſt Indies packed up in ſtraw, and 


ENES, in the manege, a long ſtick with a hole at the 
e b. it, through which a rap of leather is run, the two 
which being tied together, ſerve to ſtraiten and cloſely 


die up a horſe's noſe as 10 
ter or ſnaffile. This is done 


unruly, 
T ORDIN when 


ng as the ſtick is 5 4 upon the 
6 to keep the horſe from being 
he is dreſſed, or upon any other occaſion. 


a bird of (rae: » a name by which the Venetians call 


common in their markets, and called 


NB ſp olletta, See the article SyiPoLETT 4. 4 
ling- kind, 1 in zoology, the name of a bird of the ſtar- 


Jor, and b th 
named it the 3 the 


ed alſo the codiroſſo maggiore, or ruticilla ma- 
ein- reitling. Aldrovandus has 


fize of our a4, - Jangtilir, or rock-blackbird. It is of yhe 


ize of 
4 
2 


1 — much reſembles it in figure, its breaſt 


ITED 1 tranſverſe ſtreak, and behind that 


wiſh hue. Its head and back are of 


SvppL, Vor. Il. ſome flight” variegations of grey, from 


lock-leaves, and ſtriated ſeeds. Tournef. Inſt. p. 320. 
TORMENTILLA, Tormentill, in botany, the name of a genus 

of plants, the characters of which are theſe: The flower is of a 

roſaceous kind, conſiſting of four leaves diſpoſed in a circu- 


one leaf, divided into ſeveral ſegments ; the piſtil ariſes from 
this cup, and finally becomes a globoſe fruit compoſed of ſe- 
veral ſeeds cloſely laid together, and covered by the cup. 

To theſe it may be added, that the leaves grow always more 
than three together, at the ends or ſummits of the ſtalks, 
The ſpecies of Tormentill enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe: 1. The common wild Tormentill. 2. The large Al- 
pine Tormentill. 3. The creeping Tormentil], with gold yel- 
low flowers. 4. The great Tormentill, with green deeply 
divided leaves. 5. The leſſer Tormentill, with leaves deeply 
indented. Tournef. Inſt. p. 298. 

ToRMEN TILL radix, in the materia medica, is the root of 
the common wild Tormentill, which is frequent with us in woods 
and on heaths, and flowers in June and July. It is a ſmall 
trailing plant, and the leaves grow about ſeven at a joint; 
the flowers are ſmall but of a lively yellow; the root is tu- 
berous and often an inch thick, brown or reddiſh without, and 
of a fleſh colour within, of a very aſtringent taſte, and are 
to be choſen from the druggiſts large, plump, freſh dried. 
It is a cordial and a very valuable aſtringent; it makes a very 
good addition to the common white drink, changing it to a 

red colour and increaſing its virtue. Pomet's Hiſt. of Druggs, 


p. 48. | | 
TORPEDO, (Cycl.) the cramp, or numb fiſh, in ichthyology, 
a name given to that ſpecies of ray-fiſh which is wholly ſmooth. 
See the article RAA. | 
The phenomena of this fiſh are fully explained in the cyclo- 
pædia under the article TORPE DO. 
TORQUATA, in zoology, a name given by many authors to 
the common or water-ſnake, from the remarkable-ring it -has 
about its neck. See the article NATRIX. 1 
TORQUILLA, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of wood- 
pecker, more commonly known by the name jynx, and called 
in Engliſh the wry- neck, from its manner of * 
neck about, and turning its head over its ſhoulders. Ys 
Ornitholog. p. 95. See the article JYNXx. X 
TORTOISE (Cycl.)—It is faid Tortoiſes will live ſome days 
after their heads are cut off, and that this is a preparation for 
drefling them in Pegu. Boyle's Works Abridg. Vol. 1. p. 28. 
See the article TEsTUD0. 7 x 
TORTURA, a word appropriated by many medical writers, to 
expreſs only the diſtortions of. the face, and particularly of the 
mouth in convulſions. vi f 
TORUS, in architecture. See the article Tore,” Cyel. | 
TORUSCULA, a word -uſed by ſome medical writers to ex- 
preſs a drop. 3 | 2221 85 
'TORYNE, in pharmacy, the name of a kind of ſpatula in- 
8 ere. for the ſtirring up the ingredients of decoctions while 
olling. _ 
TORYNETOS, a name given by ſome to a mixture of bread 
and water boiled together, whether meant as a kind of a pa- 
nada, or for a pultice. 3 
TOTANO, or Tor Ax us, in zoology, the name of a bird, 
of the ægocephalus or godwit kind, common in the Nen 
markets, and more uſually known by the name of vetola. 
See the article VETOoLA. eee b 
Tor Axus, is alſo uſed by ſome for the limoſa. See the article 
LimosaA, | nad 
TOTAQUESTAC, in zoology, the name of a beautiful Ame- 
rican bird, deſcribed by Nieremberg from Antonius Herera. 
It is ſaid to be ſomething ſmaller than a_pigeon, and all over 
of a moſt beautiful green; its tail-feathers are of a very great 
length, and are greatly eſteemed. The Indians value the 
bird ſo highly that it is death by their laws to kill it, ſe that 
| wheniit is caught they only ſtrip it and let it go again. * 3 


Ornithol. p. 303. 


—— 


TOU 


"TOTTAVILLA, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors | 
have called the alauda arborea, or common wood-lark. See 
the article AL AupDA. | 
TOUCAN ee in zoology, the name of a very 
remarkable Braſilian bird, a kind of magpie, of a middle ſixe 
between our common magpie and the thruſh, but having a 
beak thicker and | 
at the end, and is of a very thin ſubſtance, not 1 
thickneſs of a membrane, and very light and hollow, yet bony 
in ſubſtance and very bright and ſhining. It has a ſort of toothed 
edge, which prevents its ſhutting cloſely, and giving paſſage 
for the air, enables the bird co live without noſtrils. | 
It is yellowiſh on the outſide and red within, and is covered 
with a fort of ſcaly ſubſtance eaſily ſcraped off with a finger 
at the edge. Its head is large in proportion to its body, and 
is black on the crown, the reſt of it and the neck and back 
are ſlightly variegated with white; its breaſt is of a bright 


er than its whole body; this beak is hooked | 


TOU 


fire, which mult be well kindled before with bellows: or 
is yet better, throw them ſuddenly into a hot crucible, ang 


ſoon as they melt, ſtir them with a dry wooden peg, burnt it the 


end, and pour them immediately into an ingot, When this 
is done, wrap up each maſs, when cold, in its own Paper 
again, and weight them ſingly, in a nice ballance. If the 
ſtill weigh a whole mark, they are good; but if there is an 
conſiderable deficiency in their weight, it is a ſign that Your 


fire having been too weak, or of too long duration, has con- 


ſumed as much copper as is wanting in the weight; therefore 
this maſs muſt be eſteemed uſeleis, and another made in it; 
place in the ſame proportion. 

When this is all finiſhed, make with a hammer out of eech 
theſe ſmall maſſes, a Needle, making them a little hot; then 
engrave on each of theſe Needles, the number of half ounce; 
It contains, as before marked on its paper ; that is, upon the 
firſt 16, upon the ſecond 15, and ſo on, and then piece 


what 


orange · colour, and its belly and thighs of a very fine and 
bright red, and the tail is black, but red at the end: it is on 
the whole a very ſingularly beautiful bird. It is faid that it 
Feeds on pepper, and There affirms that it devours it greedily | 
and returns it again undigeſted, and that the natives gather up 
that pepper, and uſe it in their food, as leſs hot and acrid than 
the freſh pepper. See Tab. of Birds, Ne. 11. and Ray's 
Ornitholog. p. 88. „ | . 
TOUCH-Hole, or VENT, in gunnery, is the {mall hole at the 
end of the cylinder of a gun or muſquet, by which the fire is eleven penny-weights and twelve grains, by the addition of 
conveyed to the powder in the chamber. In a firelock, cara-] twelve grains of copper; and ſo on, the proportion of {ily 
bine, or piſtol, it is called the Touch-hole, but in a piece of | decreaſing always fix grains, that is, one quarter of a penny. 
Cannon it is more properly called the vent. 1 weight at a time, and that of the copper being always iu. 
Tovcn-Needles, ſmall maſſes of gold, ſilver, and copper, each | creaſed in the ſame proportion, till at laſt the weight of the 
pure, and ſimple, and in all the different combinations, pro- ſilver is reduced to one penny-weight, and that of the cop- 
portions, and degrees of mixture, prepared for the trying gold | per encreaſed to eleven penny-weights, which proportion 
and ſilver by the Touch ſtone; by-compariſon with the mark | <onſtitutes the laſt Needle. 
they leave on ĩt. | EO It is needleſs however, to go through the whole ſeries of the 
The metals uſually tried by the Tbuch-ſtone, are gold, filver, | Needles, by ſo ſmall progreſſions to the very laſt, for very 
and copper, either pure, or mixed with one another in different | delicate proportions cannot be very accurately diſtinguiſhed in 
degrees, and proportions, by fuſion, In order to find out | the operation. oe „„ 
purity, or quantity of baſer metal in theſe various admix- | Gold Toucn-Needles, Theſe muſt be mixt either with ſilver 
'tures, when they are to be examined, they are compared alone, or with ſilver and copper, variouſly intermixed. This 
with theſe needles, which are mixed in a known proportion, | mixture is called allaying or carracting, and is determined with 
and prepared for this uſe. The metals of theſe needles both a mark divided into carracts, or weights of two ſixth parts > 
pure and mixed, are all made into laminæ or plates, one | an ounce. There is nothing to be obſerved about the making 
twelfth of an inch broad, and of a fourth part of their breadth of theſe Needles, beſide what has been already ſaid in regard 
| in thickneſs, and an inch and half long; theſe being thus pre- | to the Silver Needles; except that the proportions of the 
. = pared, you are to engrave on each a-mark indicating its purity, | weights are determined in another manner. Theſe New 
| or the nature and quantity of the admixture in it. are made according to the following diviſion and order; ad 
they all weigh one mark. 


them at one end, and running a ſilver wire thro' their ex 
collect them in order according to their different number, 
Theſe are the Silver Touch- Needles, made of the different al- 
lays of ſilver and copper. 

In Holland they make uſe of the mint mark, divided into 
grains for the making their Needles. Ihe firſt Needle made 
of pure ſilver is ſaid to be of twelve penny-weights. The 
ſecond is made of eleven penny-weights and eighteen grains, 
by the addition of ſix grains of copper. The third is made 


. 


Ihe manner of making the Touch-needles is by the propor- 
tions of the mark, a weight of half a pound, or eight ounces, : ; 25 
being divided into ſixteen half ounces, the half ounces each / The firſt is entirely of pure gold. 

23 Car. 6 Gr.] J 


into four drams, the dram into four penny- weight, and this into | 2. #6 Gr. 
_ "two half penny-weights, „ 1 13 | 1 Car. 
ilver Toucn-Needles, theſe muſt be only tempered with cop- 4. 22 Car. 6 Gr. | | 1 Car. 6 Gr. 
per, and the proportion determined by the mark divided into 5. 22 Car. | 2 Car, | 
half ounces and grains. I 6. 21Car. 6 Gr. 1 e geld 2 Care 6 Gr. \ refine, 
You muſt uſe therefore for this purpoſe one mark of ſuch a4 7. 21 Car. 1 3 Car. 
weight that it may conſtitute a ſufficient maſs of metal for the | 8. 20 Car. 6 Gr. 3 Car. 6 Gr. 
- making one needle, let it weigh for inſtance one dram, then | 9. 20 Car. | 4 Car. 
weigh ſuch a mark of the pureſt ſilver, wrap it up in a ſmall | 10. 19 Car. | { 5 Car. 
per and upon this write ſixteen half ounces, which will | 11+ 18 Car. j ( Car. J 
— that the whole mark of this metal is the pureſt ſilver, 


make the firſt needle of this maſs. | 
. Next weight fifteen half ounces of pure ſilver, and one half 
ounce of pure copper, wrap theſe both in a paper, and write on 
It fifteen half ounces, which will fignify that there are in that 
* Cmall maſs fifteen parts of 2 ſilver, and one part of pure 
copper; make of this the ſecond needle. In the ſame man- 
ner go on with the reſt, add two half ounces of copper to 
- fourteen half ounces of filver, mark it fourteen half ounces, | 
| make the third needle of this, and in the ſame manner pro- 
portion the ſmall maſſes of filver and copper for making the 
other needles, and put inſcriptions. upon every one in the fol- | 


The decreaſe goes on thus, by whole carracts, till the wool 
of the gold is arrived at one carract, and that of the 
at twenty three; for after the ninth Needle you cannot 
ſo exact a diſtinction of the half carracts. 5 
This mixture of gold and filver is called the white a 
but when copper together with ſilver enters into the mi 
of the gold, then it is called a mixt allay. The 40 
for trial of pieces thus debaſed, are made of min 1 
gous to the former, except only that thoſe portions V ry 
the firſt caſe were pure ſilver, here conſiſt of copper * * 
ver mixt. Therefore you have here a double a; 2 
mixture is either of two parts of ſilver, and one gem 
or of two parts of copper and one of ſilver. For WET 
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1 So 161 LC © 
| 2— 15] I 3 The firſt is of pure gold. Gr 
| 3— 14 | 2 2.) F23 Car. 6 Gr.] _ {4 Ca. Jo f2 . 
4— 13 3 3. J $]23Car. Js Gr. 2 Gr | 
| "0 12 4 1 | 4. * 22 Car. 6 Gr. E „ Car. E 6 Gr. 
1 6.— 11 | 5 5. 822 Car. 204 1 Car. 4 Gr. 9 6 Gr. 
| 6 2 10 8 6. 2 21 _ 6 Gr. r — 90 3 5 Cu. 
| N 17 8.— F | 218 21 Ar. 2 2 Car. | a = 205 
EY I wo CO & >halfoz. of copper. 8. 20 Car. = 12 Car. 4 Gr.] LU on 
110.— | 9 and ſo on as in the ſore going. filveh 
3 5 110 If in this table you 4 copper inſtead of ens 
3 3 111 and ſilver inſtead of copper, this gives you à cht ding Wi 
| e 4 | 112 golden Needles. And you may have a fourth by opel 
g _—_ 2 13 old equal quantities of filver and copper in the 3 ca 
|S wi 1 | 13 | TFhele allays of gold are much in uſe, but workmen 1 wid 
1 — 15. 


| employ a multitude of other variations, which comte ie 
the a +2ave mentioned will be diſtinguiſned in 2 hou. fi. 

. theſe proportions, wraped up in its ſeparate paper; put each | rent ways by an experienced perſon, ſo that it Þ 
_ ſeparately, into a new crucible never uſed for any operation, | ſible, nor neceſlary to imitate them all. * expert 
"lg «tid benz mae tm tg in 3 very quick | But that theſe gelden Needles may not be 100; "oe 


— * 
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Care muſt 
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they ny be made much ſhorter than thoſe of ſilver, and 
afte 


ſoldered to plates of copper, that may be ſuffici- 


for uſe. 
722 ale Sf "theſe Needles is by means of the touchſtone ; and 


. ce, that every metal when pure muſt have its ſpeci- | 
_ that diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt : but metals be- 


ſt opake of all known bodies, the ſpecific colour 
yn ns * moſt diſtinctly when you rub it againſt 
a very black hard ſtone; and if the colours of two or more 
metals are expreſſed by large lively ſpots, made near each 


| other on the ſame plane, by rubbing them againſt the ſurface 


of the ſtone, you will by that means eaſily diſcern their differ- 


| ence, or their likeneſs. , 


The ſtone adapted to this uſe, and called from its office the 
Touch-ftone, muſt have the following qualities. It muſt be 


ol the deepeſt black, leſt the tincture of the metal ſhould = 


altered by ſpurious rays of light ſhining among it: it muſt 
be capable of being pretty wel poliſhed, for when too rough, 
the colours of the metals rubbed againſt it cannot be neatly 
or regularly diſtinguiſhed ; and if it is too ſmooth, the metals 
are but faintly. and too ſlowly abraded or ſcraped by it, 
eſpecially when gold is tried. It muſt alſo be neither too 
hard, nor too ſoft. Tripoli, coal-duſt, and tin aſhes are uſed 
in rubbing off the thin metalline cruſts, and in a ſhort time 


the ſtone when very hard is apt to acquire too ſmooth a ſur- | 


face; and when it is too ſoft it eaſily wears, throws off a duſt, 
and contracts furrows. 

The black rough marbles, and the ſofter black pebbles from 
the beds of rivers, are moſt proper for this uſe, and are to be 
made into the form of a quadrangular priſm, about an inch 
thick, and two or three inches long, 8 . 
The method of uſing your Needles and the ſtone is this: 

When you meet with a piece of metal to be tried ; firſt wipe 


it very well with a clean towel, or piece of ſoft leather, that 


you may the better ſee its true colour; for from this alone 
an experienced perſon will in ſome degree judge before-hand 
what the principal metal is, and how, and with what debaſed. 
'Then chuſe a convenient not over large part of the ſurface of 
the metal, and rub it ſeveral times very hardly and be 
againſt the Touch. ſtone; that in caſe a deceitful coat or cru 

ſhould have been laid upon it, it may be worn off by that 
friction. This however is done more readily by a grindſtone 
or ſmall file if you have them at hand. Then wipe a flat 
and very clean part of the Touch lone, and rub againſt it over 
and over, the juſt mentioned part of the ſurface of the piece 


of metal, till you have on the flat ſurface of the ſtone a thin 


metallic cruſt, an inch long and about an eighth of an inch 
broad: this done look out the Needle that ſeems moſt like to 
the metal under trial, wipe the lower part of this Needle very 
Clean, and then rub it againſt the Touch-/tone as you did the 
metal by the ſide of the other line, and in a direction paral- 
lel to it. When this is done, if you find no difference be- 
tween the colours of the two marks, made by your Needle, 
and the metal under trial; you may with great probability 


| Pronounce that metal, and your Needle, to be of the fame al- 


lay ; which is immediately known by the mark engraved on 
2 Needle, But if you find a difference between the co- 
our of the mark given by the metal, and that by the Needle 
you have tried ; chooſe out another Needle, either of a darker 
or a lighter colour than the former, as the difference of the 
tinge on the Touch. tone directs; and by one or more trials 
of this kind you will be able to determine which of your 
Needles the meta! anſwers, and thence what allay it is of, by the 
mark of the Needle; or elſe you will find that the allay is extraor- 


mary, and not to be determined by the compariſon of your 


cedles, 


But if the metal under trial, has been altered by tin, arſenic, 
zink, or other ſuch admixtures, the workmen may be deceived 

the colour, ſo as to take for pure gold, or ſilver, that 
Which is not by any means ſuch. Deceits of this kind how- 


vier are found out by the aſſiſtance of acid menſtrua. Agua 


Vertis anſwers this purpoſe, when the maſs is of the colour 
= and aqua regia when it is of the colour of ſilver ; for 
** wm of theſe menſtrua diſſolves all metals except gold, and 
" ter all metals except filver. In this caſe then you are 
alas upon your metallic ſtreak on the ſtone, one ſmall 
We P Of either of theſe liquors, and extend it gently over it 
a feather, If it is neither gold nor filver the whole 


0 Dr be obliterated and conſumed, but if there is any | 


2 ver in it, this remains undiſſolved, and ſhews ano- 
2 = _ becauſe the other parts have been ſeparated 
the ſolution, When theſe menſtrua are uſed, great 


taken that 0 . : 
would ſpoil and deſtroy — og pa han 
ide theſe the g 


-1. When pure, whether ſeparate or both mixed together 

rag the addition of any * matter, when aue hy bot in 

niſhed 3 only preſerve. their colour, but if they were tar- 
wh re, they recover their ſplendour there, not loſing 


part of their weight: and by this quality in theſe two 


——_—_ pl caratura alba, or white allay, made by the mix- 


and ſilver alone, is diſtinguiſhed from all the others. 
u may male ul en to try the whole maſs in the fire, 
low pie. is Experiment on a ſmall piece of it with a 


| 


following particulars are to be obſerved : Gold |. 
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If you find a Needle of the ſame allay with the metal under 
trial, the ſtreaks made by both upon the touch-ſtone muſt 
undergo exactly the ſame changes when aqua fortis is poured 
on them; and this ought always to be made a part of the 
trial by the Touch-Needles, that no fraud may be at the bottom. 

All gold rendered brittle, when compared with the Tauch- Needles 
by the ſtone, will appear leſs pure than it really is; and on 
the contrary all ſilver rendered brittle, has the whiteneſs of 
ſilver in a higher degree: nor is there any wonder in this, when 
rightly conſidered, ſince the bodies which make gold and ſilver 
brittle are only a few metals, and ſemi-metals, all of a ver 

bright white colour, and neceſſarily adding to the whiteneſs 
of ſilver, and taking from the yellowneſs of gold, ſuch are 
tin, lead, regulus of antimony, biſmuth, zink, and arſenic. 
Theſe dilute the yellow colour of gold or copper, into a 
whiteneſs, ſo that the colour of copper mixed with the ſilver 
is hidden by admixtures of this kind, whereas gold on the 


_ contrary appears by them to have much more ſilver in it than 


it really has. 


In a white allay, aqua fortis does not diſcover the preſence of 
ſilver from twenty-three, to ſeven carracts, becauſe agua fortis 
does not ſeparate ſilver from gold, unleſs the maſs contains 
three times more filver than gold. | 
Metallic ftreaks or cruſts which have been left ſome time 
upon the Touch-/tone, cannot be compared with freſh ones, 
with any degree of uſe, becauſe their remaining long on the 
ſtone always alters their colour. | 
Silver when tempered with braſs appears whiter than it would 
do with a like quantity of copper, and as it may then be 
rendered ſufficiently duQtile by a proper operation, you will 
hardly be able to find out the fraud with the Torch-Aone, 
unleſs you make a ſecond time the ſame compariſon with the 
ſtreak of a Needle of the ſame colour, having previouſly poured 
aqua regia upon the metallic cruſt laid by rubbing on the touch- 
one; nor are Touch-Needles tempered with braſs, of an 
great uſe on this occaſion, ſince this artificial metal is ſome- 
times more and ſometimes leſs yellow. 
Laſtly, if the metal laid upon the Touch-/one by rubbing does 
not appear neat or diſtinct enough, lick it over with ſpittle 
that is not frothy; and the colours will be by that means more 
diſtinctly and livelily reflected. Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, 
p. 116. 


Tovcn- Stone (Cycl.) The Triſh Touch-Sroxz, called 


Baſanus Hibernicus, by Molyneux and ſome others, 
is a black marble found in the county of Antrim in that 
kingdom, in angular columns, forming that amazing pile cal- 


led by the vulgar, the giant's cauſeway. 


This marble has the property of trying metals by the Touch 
beyond any other known ſtone z but it is not eaſily wrought 
into form, being fo hard that it turns the edges of all the 
tools uſed to cut ſtones. Were it not for this it is admirably 
calculated for building, and for ornamental works; but no- 
body has attempted to uſe it in this manner, any where, ex- 
cept in the church of Ballywellan in the neighbourhood, and 
here the trouble of cutting is avoided, for the joints are taken 
as they found them, and the church is built of theſe in their 
natural ſhape, piled one upon another. The outer ſurface of 
this ſtone is of a whitiſh colour like lime-ſtone, but this is 
only the effect of the weather upon it; for where-ever it is 
broken it is found to be of a fine iron grey, and when poliſhed 
appears of a true and deep jetty black. . 

The accounts Pliny and others give of the baſaltes or baſanus 
found in Æthiopia and other places, agree extremely well in 
all reſpects with this Iriſh marble. They ſay it was always 
found in form of columns, and was much harder than the' 
common marble, and of an iron colour : Kentman and other 
later writers, deſcribe alſo a pillared ſtone, found in Miſnia, 
the accounts of which agree perfectly well both with this and 
with the baſaltes of the antients : ſo that there is no 2 
room to doubt but that both the Miſnian and the Iriſh colum- 
nar marble are the ſame with the baſaltes of the Greeks and 
Romans; and that this baſaltes is always found in the ſame 
columnar form, in whatever part of the world it is met with ; 
and conſequently that the giant's cauſeway in Ireland, is no 
work of art as vulgarly thought, but only an immenſe conge- 
ries of this baſanus or baſaltes in its natural ſtate and form. 
The columns of this marble are all regularly angular, but 
they conſiſt of a great number of ſides in ſome, and of a 
ſmall number in others. Some columns being octangular and 
others only triangular, and others of all the different numbers 
of angles between three and eight. 8 
The Miſnian baſaltes is ſaid to have no columns of more than 
ſeven angles, or of leſs than four; by this account it appears 
that the Iriſh kind has two orders of columns which that wants, 
but this may be 2 want of due obſervation of the Miſ- 
nian kind: for Dr. Molyneux in his firſt account of this 
cauſeway, ſays, that its columns conſiſt of five angles at leaſt, or 
ſeven at moſt, but future obſervations alone can ſhew whether 
the Miſnian kind may not have other numbers of angles in ſome 
of its columns, from thoſe at firſt taken notice of, as well as 
this. Some of our Engliſh authors have been of that 
the ſtone of the giant's cauſeway was of the entrochus or aſle- 


ria kind; but this is very abſurd, for the ſize of thoſe ſtanes 


ſeems to be limited, as they are the remains of animals, and 


The columns of baſaltes in Miſnia, either are not 
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nothing of that kind can be larger than the part of the 


animal it had its origin from, whereas we can never ſuppoſe 
any animal ſo monſtrouſly large to have at all exiſted, as that 


| theſe columns ſhould have been only a part of it. 


The ſubſtance of this ſtone is alſo an unſurmountable difficulty- 
againſt the opinion of its being of the nature of the en- 
trochi and afterie, for they are all compoſed of ſpar, and are 
ſoft and crumbly z whereas this is too hard even for cutting in 
the common way of working other ſtones, : 
like thoſe in Ireland, or the joints have not been obſerved ; 
but ſuppoſing that they really-are.not jointed at all, they may 
nevertheleſs be the ſame ſtone, fince the joints may have been 
obliterated by the ſtones coming together while yet ſoft, and 
ſubje& to injury by preſſure from above given by the ſuc- 
ceeding addition of new joints: and, even in the Iriſh kind, 
the joints, tho ſo very repre formed in the way of ball 
and ſocket, in ſome are much leſs regular than in others, and, in 
ſome of the inland columns, are only two flat and ſmooth 
ſurfaces laid one upon another. It is not difficult to conceive 
that if theſe ſurfaces had met together in this cloſe contact, 
while a little moiſt, they would have cohered together; ſo 
as to have left no mark of the joining. 

Agricola deſcribes a kind of marble found: in the diſtrict of 
Hildeſheim in Germany ; which alſo agrees very well with 
our baſanus of the giant's-cauſeway, and with the baſaltes 
of the antients; and an author, who has wrote on the 
ſame ſubjects ſince his time, confirms his account: he ſays, 
that the marble is black, and in form of beams and columns 
ſtanding up above the ſurface of the earth in the hills, and 


that being ſtruck forcibly againſt with a bar of iron, it gives 


a ſtrong ſmell like that of burnt horn. This agrees very well 


with the marble of the giant's cauſeway, which when put to 


the ſame trial has evidently the ſame effect. Philoſ. Tran. 
No. 241. | 


TOURNEFORTIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the 


name of a genus of plants, the charaQters of which are theſe : 
The cup is a ſmall perianthium divided into five ſegments, 
and remains after the flower is fallen ; the ſegments are of a 
pointed figure, The flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal in form 
of an oval tube, longer than the calyx, divided into five ſlight 


| ſegments, ſomewhat broad and pointed and ſpread open. The 


ſtamina are five tapering filaments of the lengh of the tube of 
the flower. The antheræ are ſimple and ſtand in the mouth 


of the flower. The germen of the piftil is globoſe, and 


ſituated under the cup. The ſtyle is ſimple and of the length 
of the ſtamina, and the ſtigma is ſimple. The fruit is a 
loboſe berry, containing two cells, the ſeeds are of an oval 
gure, two in number, and ſeparated by the pulp. Linnæi, 
Genera plantarum, p. 62. | | 


TOURNEQUET, in ſurgery, an inſtrument made of rollers 


and compreſſes with the help of a ſmall ftick, and uſed to 
ſtop the effuſion of blood from large arteries in amputations 
by forcibly tying up the limb. The things neceſſary for this 
are a roller of a thumb's breadth, and of an ell in length, 
a ſmall cylindrical ſtick, a conglomerated bandage two fingers 


thick and four long, ſome compreſſes of a good length, and 


about three or four fingers breadth, to ſurround the legs and 


arms, and a ſquare piece of ſtrong paper or leather about 


four fingers wide. 


The manner of applying this inſtrument is this, the rolled 
bandage is to be applied to the trunk of the wounded artery 
length-ways, covering it in a contrary direction with com- 
preſſes ſurrounding the leg, foot, or arm, as it were with a 
ring; the roller muſt be paſſed twice round theſe applications, 
and faſtened in a knot, but ſo looſely that you may eaſily in- 
troduce your hand between it and the part : the leather or 
thick paper muſt now be nicely placed under it, upon the ex- 
ternal part of the leg, and the roller tightened by degrees 
by turning round the ſtick, which is to be introdiiced into 
the knot; this to be done till the hæmorrhage is entirely ſtopped : 
the ſtick muſt now be kept in this ſituation till the wound is 


properly treated, and the return of the hxmorrhage prevented. 


hen this end is acquired, the Tournequet is to be looſened, 


or entirely taken off, as ſhall be judged moſt convenient; but 


where it is applied to the arm, the rolled bandage is to be 
placed near the axilla in the internal part of the humerus, 
and the ſtick in this caſe is to be faſtened on the oppoſite ſide, 
the ſituation of the artery there requiring this poſition ; and 
when it is to be applied to the thighs, the bandage is to be 
Put as the caſe ſhall require, either to the upper part of the 
thigh, or juſt over the knee. Heifter's Surgery, p. 47. 


TOW (Cycl.)—Tow-Chain, in huſbandry, a name given by 


our farmers to a chain, that makes a part of the ſtructure of the 
plough, faſtening the plough-tail to what they call the plough- 


This is an iron chain of few links, and very ſtrong; it is fixed 


at one end to a collar faſtened to the middle of the beam of 
the plough, and at the other end paſſes thro? that part of the 
plough-head called the box, which is the timber thro* which 
the ſpindle of the two wheels run. The ſtake of the plough, 
Which is an upright piece running parallel with the crow- 
ſtaves, pins this in at the bottom, running thro? that link which 
comes out by the box; this ſtake is fates by wyths or 
| 2 


ointed | 
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cords in two places to the left crow-ſtaffs, and the chain; 

thus kept firm, TulPs Huſbandry, : e Chain i 

TOWER, in glaſs-making. See the article LEER. 

TOXICODENDRON, poi/on-woed, in botany, the n 

a genus of plants the characters of which are theſe. The 
flower is of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral 
leaves diſpoſed in a circular form. The piſtil ariſes from the 
cup, and finally becomes a fruit of a roundiſh ſhape, dry, not 
Juicy, and uſually of a ſtriated ſtructure, 7 
Ihe ſpecies of Toxicodendron enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are theſe: 1. The ſmooth trifoliate Toxicodendron, 2. The 
trifoliate Toxicodendron, with hoary ſinuated leaves. Journ. 
Inſt. p. 610. ; 
The moſt common American kind of this tree, is the aſh. 
leaved one; it grows in marſhy places, and is called by the 
common people marſh-ſumach ; its leaves reſembling thoſe of 
the common ſumach, which are very well known to reſem. 
ble aſh- leaves in their pinnated ſtructure. It grows to about 
four inches in diameter, and at the utmoſt does not exceed 
twenty feet in height. It ſpreads much at the root, and 
where one has been at any time cut down, there are al. 
ways ſeen a great number of young ones growing from its 
ſtump. It is of very quick growth, but is not durable. The 
inſide of the wood is yellow, and contains a juice which i; 
as glutinous as turpentine ; the we itſelf has a very ſtrong 
and diſagreeable ſmell, but the juice ſtinks like carrion. 
This tree poiſons two ways; by handling of it, and by the 
ſmell. The ſcent of it when cut down in the woods has Poi- 

' ſoned many people, and many more have ſuffered by it while 
burning in their fires. People with only handling it have 
been made blind for ſeveral days, and perſons who fit near 
a fire when it is burning are often ſwelled and choaked up in 
all parts of the body in a terrible manner. It is very remark- 
able that the effect of this poiſon ſeems confined to ſome few 
perſons, and that one may handle it ever fo long, and even 
chew it without hurt, while another is poiſoned by only touch- 
ing it ; and a whole company ſitting by a fire where it is burn- 
ing, ſhall often all eſcape except one or two, who will be 
ſwelled with it. The poiſon of this tree is never mortal, but 
goes off of itſelf in a few days; and the people who ſuffer 
by it generally carry its effects off the ſooner, by uſing fallad 
oil and cream to the parts. The firſt notice the perſon has 
of being affected by it, is by feeling a violent itching in the 

ſkin; this provokes ſcratching and rubbing; and in conſequence 
of this the part inflames and ſwells. Sometimes a perſon's 
whole body is ſwelled and poiſoned in this manner, and ſome- 
times only a particular part, as the legs; and, in this caſe, 
they often diſcharge a conſiderable quantity of water, and 
then 3 well. | 
People who have been poiſoned by handling it, atfirm that 
it is ſo much colder to *the touch than other wood, and that 
it may be diſtinguiſhed by this in the dark; when it is burn- 
ing ſome people are ſo affected by it as to ſwoon away, others 
yawn and ſeem uneaſy, while the reſt feel nothing of it. 
The fruit of this tree is a white roundiſh dry berry, growing in 
cluſters. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 367. p. 144. 

TOXICUS, in botany, a name by which ſome authors hare 
called the arundo fardta, of which the walking-canes ale 
made. Chabreus, p. 193. | 

TOXOTZA, rai, among the Athenians, bowmen, a ſort of 
inferior officers, or rather ſervants, who attended the lex“ 
archi, | 
They were much like the Roman lictors: there were a thou- 
ſand of them in the city of Athens, that lived in tents, ercfted 
firit in the forum and afterwards in the areopagus. Potter, 
Archzol. Græc. T. 1. p. 79. See the article LEXIAR- 
CHI, 7 | | 

TOZZIA, in botany, a name given by Micheli and continued 
by Linnæus to a genus of plants, the characters of which ate 
theſe : The perianthium is very ſhort ; it conſiſts of one | 
of a tubular figure, divided into five ſegments at the end, 
and remaining when the flower is fallen. The flower is one 
leaved and open; the tube is cylindric, and longer than - 
cup. The extremity forms two lips; the upper lip is bifid an 
the lower trifid, and all the ſegments are nearly equal in 
ſize and of a roundiſh figure, The ſtamina are four filamen® 
hid under the upper lip of the flower. The antherz ae 
roundiſh. The germen of the piſtil is oval; the ſtile Ar. 
pillary, of the length of the ſtamina; and the ſtigma is capitatea · 
The fruit is a globoſe univalve capſule, having only one ©. 
in which is contained a ſingle oval ſeed. Linnæi Gen. B. 
p. 302. Michel. p. 16. | n 

TRACHEA (Cycl.)— TRAcH Ex, in vegetables, are if l 
air-veſlels evident in many plants, but in none more beau J 
or diſtinctly obſervable than in the melon. by 
Mr. Bulfinger obſerved that in cutting the root of the com 
melon tranſverſely, there appeared, beſide the bark and N 
commonly known parts of the root, a multitude of fora — 
which were larger or ſmaller as the portions of the foot ide 

cut from a thicker of a thinner part. Theſe are ks 

to the naked eye, for they are arranged into a number fually 
culi, which ſurround the axis of the root: there are u of 
three circles of theſe diſtinguiſhable in the ſmaller PM, 


ame of 


the root, and fourin the larger 3 and the matter in wine — 


harder and more firm than that. 


or from the ſtalk of the plant, or from both; for when ſuch 


tinuation of theſe foramina is found to be the ſame, and the 


of the cellules in the fruit alſo anſwers to that of theſe faſci- 


the fruit is perfectly and regularly formed, tho' ſometimes 


are neareſt the pedicle; the other three run on without any 


Tun into very ſlender ramifications, their foramina become 


| Young branch. This m 


ate placed is different from that which ſurrounds it; being much 


ſe faſciculi or foramina finally become divided into 
= _ portions, and the interſtitial matter in that caſe 
is always the ſame with that which ſurrounds them. If any 
number of theſe faſciculi are examined, the order and diſpoſi- 
tion of the foramina, and even their numbers, are found the 
ſame in all; they are ſo 3 continued along the root, 
that air, and light fluids, may be ucked into the mouth thro' 
pieces of the root from two to nine inches long, and this even 
when they are contorted and crooked in their growth : the 
caſe is the ſame alſo, whether the piece be cut from the root 


a piece 1s cut; half of which is root and half ſtalk, the con- 


air paſſes, whether it be blown in at one end or the other: 
this is plainly ſeen on immerſing one end in water, and blow- 
ing in at the other, the bubbles of air ariſing readily and 
in great quantities, Comment. Petropelit, Vol. 4. p. 182. 
Tn the trunk or ſtalk of the melon, there are always regularly 
twelve of theſe faſciculi with their regular foramina; and it is 
evident to the eye that theſe foramiria are perfectly empty, if 
a ſmall ſegment of the root or ſtalk be placed between the 
eye and a ftrong light. The number of faſciculi in the ſtalk 
js the ſame; whether it be cut near the root, or at ever 
ſo great a diſtance from it: the ſame in the ſmaller branches, 
and even in the pedicle which ſuſtains the fruit, The number 


culi in the ſtalk, there being always the ſame number when 


from accidents there are only ten or eleven to be cbunted, 
In the pedicle of the fruit 'there are indeed more than twelve 
to be obſerved, but theſe ſupernumeraries are only ramifica- 
tions of the orignal twelve; on the contrary in the pedicles 
of the leaves there are only nine of theſe faſciculi to be counted; 
five of theſe are placed on the convex fide of the ſtalk, and are 
greatly ſtronger than the others; and there are two middle- 
ſized, and two others very ſmall, in the other part. Theſe 
have their origin from the nine faſciculi of the ſtalk which 


divarication or without ſending off any branches, and form 
the pedicle of the next leaf; fo that new leaves are produced 
by thoſe alternate faſciculi. The three which run on unin- 
terrupted, form the three great middle ribs of the leaf into 
which the pedicle expands, and the two lateral ſmaller ribs 
are formed each of three other faſciculi taken in from the 
ſtalk; and in ſome of theſe the three faſciculi may be eaſily 
diſcerned on cutting them tranſverſely; in others only two 
ſnew themſelves on examination; and ſome part of one of 
theſe faſciculi may be always traced running out into every 
ramification of theſe ribs in the leaf, ſo far as the beſt glaſſes 
are able to carry the ſearch. Theſe faſciculi, as they are con- 
tinued both thro” the ſtalk and pedicles and even thro* the 
ribs of the leaves, carry the external appearance of a white lig- 
neous abte; and as t ey are protruded to great lengths and 


leſs and leſs apparent, and at length eſcape the obſervation 


with the very beſt miſcroſropes. | 
If at any time the ftalk near the inſertion of a leaf, and the 
leaf itſelf near that part, has happened to rot; it is eaſy to 
draw out theſe faſciculi regulatly in the proper number ; and 
theſe in their larger part ſhew all their foramina very. beauti- 
fully, while in the ſmaller they become leſs and leſs diſtinct. 
The main ſtalk or trunk of the plant has a cavity or hol- 
ow in the middle; which is not continued to the root, nor 
to the pedicles of the leaves; and near the origin of the 
young branches, in that part of the ſtalk to which the inner 
Part of the leaf correſponds, there is a greeniſh diaphragm 
* ich occupies the middle of the ſtalk, into which the fibres 
15 uk » after making their ramification for forming the 
0 40 culi of the pedicle, are inſerted laterally ; after which, pe- 
85 rating the ſtalk, and coming out at that part where the 
Sin of the leaf is to be, they form a ſort bf thin mem- 
ane, Which covers the tender firſt ſhoot of the leaf and the 


ciculi; and thus the embrane finally ſhews its twelve faſ- 


SIn ſome few plac 
ere on their runni 
oon divide again, a 


tropol. Vol. 4. p. 18 

— che whole it — 

— * continuous canals, containing only air, and com- 

deſcribes. matter in their ſides, theſe faſcicull before 

true Parkes _ in the root, ſtalks, &c. of the melon, are 
— Containing whe x is plain that they are empty canals, or 


that there are ſuch A. gar than air; neither need it be doubted 


become ſmall and not to be diſtinguiſhed 

3 a3 are f. and ſmaller extremities; and in ſuch 
ſo minute Ppoled to have none of them, they may either 
ity, or at } wr have a diſcernable hollow, or their 


cup of the flower is finally converted into a membranaceous 


TRACHELOMASTO 


ÞÞL. Vor. IL new made orifice of it, may be occluded | 


by the other veſſels of the plant throwing out their jitices 
into it, on being wounded. We ſee that in the melon theſe 
Tracheæ are carried from the root to every part of the plant 
with great regularity, and that they are included in what 
we commonly call the woody fibres of plants, and have their 
ſides formed of the matter of thoſe fibres ; whether theſe fi- 
bres have any juices circulating thro? other ſmaller canals, or 
are only deſtined to ſupport the Tracheæ, or air veſſels, is a 
queſtion not eaſily determined: they are much dryer than any 
other fibres of the plant, and ſeem to contain no juices, ex- 
cept thoſe deſtined for their own proper nutrition. They have 
by ſome been ſuppoſed to ſerve for the carrying back to the 
root ſuch juices as were not employed in the nouriſhing the 
plant; but all experiments ſeem to diſcountenance this con- 
jecture, and it ſeems to have been built upon the obſerving 
this part of the vegetable without ſeeing its true uſe, or find- 
ing out the numerous Tracheæ which it ſuſtained. The ca- 
vity in the middle of the ſtalk may be attributed tb the ex- 
panſion of the green fibres, and of the utriculi which form ſo 
great a part of the plant; and the motion of the juices in 
theſe may poſſibly be owing to the motion of the air in theſe 
Tracheæ, regularly dilating and contracting them. But the 
great eaſe and plainneſs with which they are followed in this 
2 is owing to their largeneſs, and the tenderneſs of the 
alk. N 
It is eaſy to ſee in what manner the ligneous parts of plants 
contribute to vegetation, ſince in thoſe parts only the Tracheæ 
are ſituated: and hence alſo the reaſon appears very obvious, 
why grafts do not ſucceed unleſs the ligneous part of the 
ſtock be touched in the operation; all the Trachez of the 
ſtock being in this part, and it being impoſſible that the Tra- 
chee of the graft ſhould have any communication with them, 
unleſs brought into contact by opening this lignedus part of 
the tree. Act. Petropol. Vol. 4. p. 187. | 
Nothing ſhews the Tracheæ of plants in ſo beautiful a manner 
as a tranſverſe ſegnient of a young ſhoot of the vine. They 
may be in this diſcoveted in a good light even by the naked 
eye; but with the help of but a ſmall magnifying glaſs they 
appear _ beautiful and diſtin, In the generality of other 
trees, theſe Tracheæ are ſo ſmall, that even the largeſt mag- 
nifiers in our microſcopes cannot well diſtinguiſh them: ſo 


that Fontenelle and many other great men have doubted their 


exiſtence : but even where theſe are ſmalleſt of all, as in the 
petiola or middle ribs of the leaves of plants, they may, 
tlio* wholly imperceptible to the ſight, be proved to exiſt, by 
experiments. If a ſmall cylindric glaſs be filled with water, 
and have all its air exhauſted from it by the air-pump, 
and the middle rib of a leaf be then cleared from the other 
parts, and cut off at both ends; and plunged at one end into 
this water, while yet in the exhauſted ſtate, the bottom of 


the petiolum being ſupported from touching the bottom of 


the glaſs, the ſituation and number of the Tracheæ in it will 
be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by a ſtring of bubbles, which, ariſing 
from each of them, will make a row of beads, as it were ri- 


ſing in a continued chain to the ſurface. Act. Erudlit. 
Ann. 1722. p. 2 


4. 
TRACHELAGRA, a term uſed by ſome medical writers to ex- 


reſs the gout in the neck. 


TRACHELIUM, in Mr. Tournefort's ſyſtem of botany, the 


name of a diſtin& genus of plants the characters of which are 
theſe : The flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is ſhaped like a 
funnel; and divided into ſeveral ſegments at the edge. The 


fruit, which is uſually of a trigonal form, and is divided into 
2 cells, which uſually contain a number of very ſmall 
ſeeds. 3 „ 5 
The ſpecies of Trachelium enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
theſe: 1. The blue- flowered umbelliferous Truchelium. 2. The 
jagged- leaved violet- coloured umbelliferous Tyarhelium. 3. The 
hairy Trachelium with flowers growing in cluſters from the alæ 
of the leaves. 4. The rock-Trachelium with flowers collected 
into heads. 5. The violet-coloured African Trachelium, witli 
flowers growing ſcatteredly all upon the ſtalks, 6. The Ame- 
rican ſow-thiſtle-leaved Trachelium, with very long white 
flowers. Tournef. 2 5 130. 
AUS, in anatomy, a name given by 
Albinus to a muſcle; called by Winſlow and othets the com- 


_ minor, or maſtoidæus lateralis. 


ACHELOS, a word uſed by ſome anatomical authors to ex- 
preſs the neck. | | 


may be concluded; that if the Trachez of | TRACHIDNA, in ichthyology, a name given by Jovius and 


ſome others to the draco marinus of the old authors, called 
by us the weever. | 

It is a ſpecies of the trachinus, deſcribed by Artedi under the 
name of the trachinus without beards and with the lower 


jaw — — than the upper. See the next article. 
TR 


ACHINUS, in the Linnæan ſyſtemi of zoology, the name 
of a. genus of fiſhes; of the general order of the acanth 
terygit: the characters of theſe are, that the opercula of the 
ills are pointed, and the eyes are placed near one another 
in the top of the head. Linnæi Syſtema Naturz, p. 53. 
The characters of this genus, according to Artedi, are theſe : 
There is one or more prickles at vs ae. Aon 
W rough tuberdles 
rr on 


— — —— — — owes neo nees ee 
3 . 


 ing-ſfages, they bury the 
: ſucceed as 
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on it. The eyes are placed near one another in the upper 
part of the head. There are two back fins. The foremoſt 
one is very ſhort. The appendices of the pylorus are from 


ht to twelve in number. 


The ſpecies of this genus are only two: 1, The Trachinus 
with the lower jaw longeſt, without beards. This is the fiſh 
| called the draco and araneus marinus, and by us the weever, 

The other is the Trachinus, with ſeveral cirri in the lower 

aw. 

This is the uranoſcope, or Trachinus of authors, called alſo 

callionymus, Artedi Gen Piſc. See the article URANO- 

; SCOPE. | . 
The name is originally Greek, the word rpaxiuçö ſignifying 

rough, ſharp, or prickly. It was given to this fiſh from the 

rays of its back-fin being remarkably rigid, and ſharp like 
prickles. | 


- 


TRAchixuvs Lapis, a ſtone mentioned by the writers of the 
middle ages, as poſſeſſing many great. medicinal virtues. It 
ſeems to have been a kind of lapis nephriticus, being deſcribed 


as bright, but not tranſparent, .and being of two kinds, the 


one blackiſh, the other green. 
'TRACHURUS, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the cuculus- 


kind, called in Engliſh. a ſcad, and by ſeveral authors, ſuro, 


ſaurus, and lacertus marinus. 


It very much approaches to the nature of the common mack- 
rel in colour, ſhape, and taſte; inſomuch that the French call 
it maquereau-batard, or baſtard-mackrel ; but it never grows 
to the full ſize of the mackrel, and is of a more flat ſhape. 
Its back is of a very ſhining blue. Its belly white, with a 
faint bluſh of reddilhneſs. Dome have erroneouſly ſuppoſed, 
that it had no ſcales; but it is covered with eee large 
ones. Its ſide- lines are one on each fide, and are made each 
of a row of bony ſcales. Theſe have all eminences in their 


middle, and riſe ſo high near the tail, as to make that part of 


the body of the fiſh appear ſquare. The eyes are large, and 


the lower jaw is a little longer than the upper. The jaws are 


rough like files. The back has two fins, a ſhort anterior one, 
and a long one behind it; and the tail is conſiderably forked. 
'This fiſh uſually ſwims in large ſhoals, and is caught in the 


Mediterranean, and on the Engliſh coaſts in Cornwall, and 
ſome other places. It is eſteemed a very well taſted fiſh. 


Ray's Ichthyography, p- 290. 


TRACHURUs Braſilienſis, a name given by Mr. Ray to a fiſh 
of the cuculus-kind, commonly eaten in the Braſils, and | 
known among writers on theſe ſubjects by its Braſilian name 
guaratereba. Ray's Iehthyology, p. 291. See the article 
GUARA TERRA. 
TRACING, in huſbandry; a term uſed, by our planters for the 
method of preſerving the maize, or Indian corn. This, be- 


ing a large grain, is apt to ſpoil, if not carefully preſerved. 
Some thraſh out the corn as ſoon as the ears are gathered, and 


ly it up in holes of the earth, which are their granaries : But 


thoſe who have not opportunities of doing this, trace it, that 
is, they leave it in the ear, and weave, or faſten together a 


great number of ears by the ends of the huſks : Theſe traces of 


corn they hang up within doors, on ſuch ſupports as will keep 


them from one another ; and they will, in this manner, keep 


= the whole winter. | 
his is a method of our introducing ; but their own, of bury- 
ing the clean corn, was at leaſt as good, and was the ſame 


practiſed by the Egyptians of old, and by all the wiſeſt na- 


tions of the eaſt at this time. But whether we have improved 


- their huſbandry in this particular, or not, it is certain that we 


have greatly aſſiſted them in the planting this corn, which we 
do by the plough, inſtead of the troubleſome method they had 
of doing it with the hoe. The manner of our planting it is 


this: We plough ſingle furrows the whole length of the field, 


and at about ſix foot diſtance one from another; we then 


- plough others acroſs at the ſame diſtance, and then, wherever 
the furrows meet, the corn is thrown in; it is then covered 


either by the hoe, or by running another furrow behind it with 


the plough ; and when the weeds begin to overtop the corn, 


they plough the ſpaces again, and by this means deſtroy and 
turn in all the weeds, and give the earth ſtirring, that greatly 
aſſiſts vegetation. 

The famous method of horſe-hoing huſbandry, ſo celebrated 


dy Mr. Tull in a book written on that ſubjeR, is no other than a 


bringing home this method of our American planters, in the 


culture of the maize, and applying it to our European corn, 


with which, however it can never ſucceed ſo well. The In- 
dians, and our planters, join in the method of raiſing a hill of 


poor, or out of heart, they bury two or three fiſhes, of a kind 


earth round every ſtalk of the maize; and when the ground is 


called by them the aloofe, under every hill, and by this means 
they have a crop double to what would otherwiſe have been | 


crap 'The Engliſh have learned this manure from the 


* 


5 


ndians; and in New England, where they are near the fiſh- | 


eads and garbage of the cods, which | 
as the aloofe, and coſt nothing but the car- | 


| The lands on which the maiz or Indian corn has grown, are 
as well fitted for our European corn as if they had been laid 
fallow. The reaſon of this is, that the plants of the Indian 
corn ſtanding at ix feet diſtance from each -other, the far 
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greater part of the ground has remained . unoccupied, and 3 
the ſame time has had the advantage of often ploughing to kil 
the weeds, which is a benefit equal to that of dung and ref 
All this, though it tends to prove the doQtrine of horſe-hoeir, 
huſbandry not new, yet it ſtrengthens the ſyſtem greatly. 
The Indians, who do not intend an after-crop of Euro 
corn, occupy all the ground which they have been at the pains 
of clearing for the maiz, in another manner : They plant 
with the corn, in the ſame hill, a kind of kidney bean; this 
grows up with the corn, and its ſtalks climb up about thoſe of 
the maiz, which ſerve as well as ſticks or poles for it. In the 
center, at every vacant place between the hills, they plant 
ſquaſhes or pompions, which ſucceed very well; and often 
after the laſt weeding of the ground, they ſprinkle in a quantity 
of turnep-ſeed ; ſo that when the harveſt is over, they have 2 
crop of turneps for the winter. Phil. Tranſ. No. 142. 


TRACING, among miners. See the article TRAINING. 
TRACTORLE, among the Romans, were diplomas or tickets 


given by the emperor to ſuch as he ſent into or called out of 
the provinces, whereby they were entitled to the uſe of the 


public poſt, and to be maintained at the expence of the go- 
vernment. Piti ſc. in voc. 


TRAGACANT H, or Goat's-Thorn, Tragacantha, the name 


of a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The 
flower is of the papilionaceous kind, and its piſtil, which ariſes 
from the cup, finally becomes a bicapſular fruit, containing 
ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds : To this it is to be added, that the 
leaves ſtand in pairs upon the ribs, which uſually terminate in 
a prickly point, 7 

The ſpecies of Tragacanth, enumerated by Mr. Tourneiort, 
are theſe: 1. The common Tragacanth. 2. The woolly 
Tragacanth, ſuppoſed to be the poterium of Cluſius. 3. The 
purple-flowered ever-green Alpine Tragacanth. Tourn, Inſt, 


P. 417. 
TRAGACANTHUM venereum Indicum, in natural hiſtory, 


a name _ by ſome writers to the birds neſts ſo famous in 


ſoops in China, and in ſome parts of Europe, for their cordial 
reſtorative, and provocative virtues. They are the neſts of 
a kind of Indian ſea-ſwallow, and are made up of a ſubſtance 
reſembling gum-tragacanth, and, like it, melting in a jelly 
in =y warm and watery liquor. 5 

ASIAN Salt, a term uſed among the antients for a fort 
of ſea-ſalt, very little different from the common kind, being 


made by the evaporation of the water of ſome ſalt ponds near 
the ſea-ſhores. | 


TRAGELAPHUS, in zoology, the name of an animal of the 


goat-kind, of which there are two ſpecies, the one deſcribed 
by Gefner, the other by Bellonius. | 
The Tragelaphus of Geſner is a little larger than our common 
deer; its colour the ſame with that of this creature, and is 
hair of the ſame ſort and length; but its body is thicker; and 
its legs much ſhorter. Under its chin it has the beard of the 
goat ; and all the way along the under part of its throat there 
runs a ſeries of long hairs, which hang down almoſt to is 
knees; the upper part of its neck has a mane of long hairs alſo, 
which are much darker-coloured than thofe of the body. It 
knees are covered alſo with long and thick tufts of hair, react- 
ing a good way backwards. Its hoofs fall off every ye 
The horns reſemble thoſe of the ram, or rather of the goi!, 
and are black, and bent backwards, The ears are ſhot 
The eyes, the tail, and the parts of generation, are the ſan 
as in deer. It is a very gentle animal, and full of ſport ani 
play, and is found wild: among the rocks. : 
The Tragelaphus of Bellonius, is a creature with the hair 0 
the goat, but without its beard ; its horns do not fall of, 
are of the ſhape of thoſe of the goat, but not unfrequent 
curled like thoſe of the ram. Its head, face, and ears, f. 
very like thoſe of the ram; and its ferotum is very large, . 
hangs down in the ſame manner with that creature's. Its fe 
are of the length of the ram's; its hips under the tall 4 
white; its tail black; and its neck, both on the upper Ls 
under part, and its breaſt alſo, are ſo hairy, with long = 
that they look as if covered with one continued beard. | N 
hairs on the ſhoulders and breaſt are long and black; : n 
on each ſide a remarkable grey ſpot ; its noſtrils are b ? 
and its mouth and the under part of its body white. * 


Syn. Quad. p. 82. 


TRAGIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the ch 


raters of which are theſe : It produces male and female 
flowers on the ſame plant. In the male the perianthiun 
divided into three ſegments, which are ovated, acute, x0 
expanded. There are no petals, The ſtamina are _ | 
pillary filaments, of the length of the cup ; and the _ 75 
are roundiſh. Plumier makes this cup a monopetalous f de 
faſhioned flower ; but this does not appear to be 1), , 
cafe. In the female flowers the cup is divided _ of 
ſegments, which are ovated and hollow. The germe 
the piſtil is roundiſh, and furrowed with three lines. The 
ſtyle is ſingle, erect, and longer than the Pr |, 
ſtigma is trifid and expanded. The fruit is _ l- 
tricoccous capſule, of a roundiſh figure. The f Plunit” 
e and roundiſh, Linnei Gen. Plant. p. 448. 
IJ. 
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TRAGIC Dance, in antiquity. See the article EMMELIA. 
TRAGICUS Muſculus, in anatomy, a name given by Albinus 
to one of the muſcles of the eye, called by Santorini and Win- 
flow, Muſculus Tragi. | N = 
TRAGIUM, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the fraxinella, or baſtard-dittany, the root of which is 
uſed in medicine. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 
TraciuM Germanicum, in botany, a name given by ſome 
authors to the atriplex olida, or ſtinking orach. Ger, Emac. 


TRAGO-ORIGANUM, in botany, a name given by ſome 
authors to the marum Syriacum, or Syrian herb maſtic. Plus, 
11 POGON, Goats-beard, in botany, the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The 
flower is of the ſemifloſcular kind, being compoſed of a num- 
ber of ſemi-floſcules placed on the embryo ſeeds, and con- 
tained in a cup divided into many ſegments; but not of the 
ſcaly kind, The embryos finally ripen into ſeeds, which are 
enveloped in a fort of covering, and winged with down, and 
are all fixed to the thalamus of the flower. See Tab. 1: of Bo- 
tany, Claſs 13. | 
The ſpecies of Goats-beard, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe : 1. The great yellow-flowered meadow-Tragopo- 
gon, 2. The leſſer yellow-floweted meadow-Tragopogon: 
2. The Tragopogon, with long ſinuated leaves. 4. The 
7 ragopogon, with leek-like leaves, ind pale violet- coloured 
flowers. 5. The leek-leaved Tragopogon, with bluiſh purple 
flowers, commonly known by the name of artiſi. 6. The 
leek-leaved Tragopogon, with blackiſh⸗ purple flowers. 7. 
The leek- leaved Tragopogon, with blue flowers. 8. The 
leek-leaved Tragopogon, with white flowers. 9. The graſſy- 
leaved Tragepogon, with bright red flowers. 10. The crocus- 
leaved Tragopogon, with bluiſh purple flowers. 11. The 
yellowiſh purple ſmall Tragopogon. 12. The hairy Tragopo- 
gon. Tourn. Inſt. p. 477. 
There are two or three ſpecies of this plant well known 
among us, the one wild in our meadows and paſtures, by the 
name of go te bed at noon, from its flowers always ſhutting up 
in the middle of the day; another kept in our gardens for its 


beautiful red flowers; and a third cultivated for its eſculent 


root, and known by the name of ſalſafy. This was originally 
from Italy, and is ſtill kept in many gardens as a good root; 
but is not common in our markets. 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in ſpring on 
an open ſpot of ground. The ſalſafy ſhould be ſowed in 
rows at nine or ten inches diſtance; and when the plants are 
come up, they ſhould be left at about ſix inches aſunder in 
the rows; they then require no further care but to be kept 
clear from weeds ; and if the ſoil be light, and not too dry, 
they will grow to a conſiderable ſize by winter. The roots 
are to be taken up for uſe when the leaves are decayed, and! 
continue in ſeaſon till March; and then the young fhoots, 
which are very large and thick; are by many boiled as aſpa- 
n make a very delicate diſh, Miller's Gardeners 
ict. in voc. | | 
TRAGOSELINUM, in botany, the name of a genus of um- 
belliferous plants, the characters of which are theſe : The 


2 are theſe: 1. Ihe great Trugoſelinum, * 
7 


A can pi 18 
TR pimpernel 1 


mans, a ſtrong kind of javelin 
Tit a barbed head, Pitiſe Meds Loon rhe 


yology, the name given by Ariſtotle, and 
2 ad = old Greek writers, to the trugum of Elian, Athe- 
5 


called b Oppian. Both names are uſed to expreſs the fiſh 
authors the paſtinacha marina, and by us the fre- 


aw, or Hai . 2 | . 8 
Angel _ 3 he fiſh is a ſpecies of the raja, and is 


Tay, with no fin . , a 
on it, ſerrated reds tail, and with a long ſpine placed 


_ See the articles Raja and PasTI- 
TRAININ | ES os 
uſed by — Ki Txracixs, (Cycl.) in mineralogy, a term 
iners t bf pers 
appearances on tt. o expreſs the tracing up the mineral 
+> and there finding a mine of the metal they contain. 
The 3 on which this practice — che change 
of 0 2 face of the earth by the deluge, of the effects 
cial, or eſe remains are a very great proof. The ſuper- 
the poote a rr part of veins, or loads of ore, is always 
ak, » the richer ores ing deeper down, the poor 


agoſelinum, or | 


by the name of the ſmooth-bodied | 


e ſurface of the earth to their head or original 


only ſerving to lead 
or ſtones. ; ] way. Theſe poor ores, 
wine, ad Date with the metalline matter of the 


by our workmen, ſhoad-flones, were, 
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proves at the creation of the earth, brought regularly up 
to the ſurface, and ſhewed the places of the metals below. 
But at the time of the covering the earth by the waters of the 


_ deluge, they were, with the reſt of the ſurface, waſhed off, 


and carried; with the deſcent of the water; down into the 
plains, or into the beds of rivers, and there carried many miles 
down the ſtream. This being an allowed truth, the art of 
Training a mine is eaſy; for though this carrying the ſhoad- 
ſtones and poor ore, was done ſo many ages ago, yet all the 
way that ſome pieces were carried on, others would be depo- 
ſited by the way, and the heavieſt and richeſt falling firſt, the 
lighteſt would always be carried fartheſt, and there would be 
always left a ſtream of this matter all the way from the place 
where it was firſt produced, that is, where the mine now is ; 
for the breaking of the ſurface of the earth, at this great cata- 
ſtrophe, was not ſo deep as to reach that; and this ſtream or 
train of matter will be found richer and richer as it approaches 
the mine, and finally will ſtop at the place where it is. 
ere there is ſuppoſed to be a mine of any metal, the hills 
and country all about are diligently ſearched ; the ſituations, 
and deſcent of the lands, and the earth, ſtones, and other foſ- 
file bodies; are examined, particularly the colour and nature 
of the various forts of earths and ſtones which are found on the 
hills where the mine is ſuſpected to lie, that they may be rea- 
dily known again if any of them ate found in the neighbouring 
valleys. The ſtones which denote the loads, and are called 


 ſhaad-lones, are found two, three, four, or even five miles 


from the hills, where they originally lay ; but if the ſame ſort 
of ſtones are remembered on the bills the Train is to be 
made out. CCC 1 
After any great land-flood; in which it is ſuppoſed there are 
uſually ſome new frets made in the banks of the rivers, . theſe 
are carefully examined; to ſee whether any metalline ſtones 
may be found in their ſides and bottoms; all being then ſo 
clean, that the ſmalleſt ſhoad-ſtone may uſually be ſeen. If 
no ſtones of this kind are found, it ſometimes is of uſe, in or- 
det to farther reſearches, to examine whether any pieces of 
earth, of a different colour and nature from that of the reſt of 
the bank be found ; for this being, if any ſuch is. found, 
waſhed alſo from the neighbouring hills, it proves a great di- 
rection which fide of the hill to ſearch into. | 
If no ſhoad-ſtone or grewt of a different nature from the reſt 
be found in theſe frets or newly;worn banks, the miners leave 
the place for the preſent. ' For though the bed of the river af- 
ford many metalline ſtones, they never regard them, the 
continual change of place they receive from the current of the 
water rendering them only tokens that there is metal ſome- 
where in the country z but they confound and perplex rathet 
than inſtruct in the ſearch after the places where it is. 
If there be found indeed ſtones of the ſhoad-kind, full of pro- 
tuberances, or having ſharp angles, as if newly broken, it 
may be worth while to ſee whether they are not waſhed out 
of ſome part of the neighbouring banks by the late floods ; as 
this ſort of appearance is a token of their having been newly 
taken into the bed of the river. But if they are rounded and 
ſmooth, it may be concluded that they have been long ſubject 
to the action of the water, and brought, perhaps, many miles 
from the places where they were originally lodged in the earth, 
and where only they could have been of any uſe to the Tracer 
of the mine. | 
When the frets in the ſides of rivers have been traced in vain, 
the ſearcher after a mine goes up to the ſides of the hills moſt 
ſuſpected to have mines in them, and there ſeeks for a conve- 
nience of bringing a little ſtream of water to run down. When 
this is found, he cuts a trench about two foot over; and as 
deep as the ſhelf, The water is turned into this cut, and af- 
ter two or three days running in it, all the filth will be waſhed 
away, and the looſer part of the earth cleared off; and if any 
ſhoad-ſtones are lodged within the whole courſe of this cut, 
they will be found. If any ſuch are found, it is an unque- 
ſtionable proof that there is ore in the higher parts of the hill ; 
this encourages the work, and there is always found a mine, 
or at leaſt a ſquat, which will, without much danger, repay 


the expence and trouble. The ſquats are flat parcels of the 


ore, lying in different and diſtin places of the hills, and not 
communicating with one another. 

Sometimes a great deal of this labour is ſaved, and the ſhoad- 
ſtones are found on the ſurface of the ground, either turned up 
by the plough, or thrown up in ſmall quantities in mole- 
hills, or raiſed by ſome other accident ; for they are ſeldom 
found naturally lying on the very ſurface of the earth; for the 
putrid remains 0 vegetable and animal ſubſtances, and other 
adventitious matter, has raiſed the ſurface of the earth in all 
places, ſince the time of the flood, and made indeed a ſort of 
new ſurface. "Theſe ſtones were certainly laid bare on the 
ſurface of the ground, at the time of their being carried down 
from the mines; but this adventitious matter has buried them 
in this Iong tract of time, and they are generally found under 
about a foot of a ſort of vegetable mould. If, by any of theſe 
ſearches, a ſhoad is found, the miners have nothing to do but 
to follow it to its head, and there make the opening; but if 
no ſuch direQion can be had, nor any ſhoad found, and there 
is yet ſuſpicion that there is a mine in the hill, the method is 
to make an 1 as it is called; this is ſunk _— 


found in any of theſe, it is concluded then that there is no 


on this the firſt proportion of twelve fathom between every 


above there is no ſhoad at all, it is a proof that the hatch is 


- which-is now firſt difcovered ſo near the furface of the earth. 


to be continued in the ſame manner, by other hatches opened | 
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foot or bottom of the hill, and is an opening of about fix 
foot long, and four foot broad, made in the ſearch of a vein 
as deep as the ſhelf ; this is a caution that muſt be always 
carefully obſerved, for if they are made leſs deep than this, 

may miſs of the vein tho there is one. And the ſinking 
thus deep is always attended with certainty, for if no ſhoad is 
found on this, it may be concluded there is none there ; | 
except that ſometimes it is found that the ſhoad has been 
waſhed clean away, within two or three foot from the Jand : 
and then the load or vein is two foot farther or thereabouts | 
up in the hill. If any ſhoad is found in the eſſay-hatch, 
there is a certainty of a vein M ore; neither doth it add a little 
toward the making a conjecture how high up the hill, or 
how far off the vein ſtring, or bonny is, carefully to mark | 
how deep from the ſurface of the earth the ſhoad lies, for 
this is held an infallible rule, that the nearer the ſhoad lies | 
to the ſhelf or faſt ground, the nearer the vein itſelf is, and | 
vice verſa. | 
When there is no ſhoad or appearance of a mine found 
in the firſt eſſay-hatch, if the conjecture of a mine being in 
the hill has any tolerable foundation, the tracing it does not 
end here; but they go ten or twelve fathom up the hill and 
there open a ſecond eſſay-hatch, and if no ore or ſhoad-ſtone 
is found in this, they go as many fathom on each hand at 
the ſame height with the ſecond hatch; and there open a 
third and a fourth hatch, of the ſame depth and dimenſions 
with the firſt ; if in neither of theſe there is found any ſhoad- 
ſtone, they aſcend proportionably with three more hatches, if 
the ſpace of ground require, at every ten or twelve fathom, 
and in this manner open them three abreaſt, at twelve 
fathom diſtance up to the top of the hill. If no ſhoad is 


tracing a mine there, and the hill is left. 
If any ſhoad is found in any of thefe hatches or openings, | 
the aſcending hatches from this are Kept on in a direct line, 


and the deeper the ſhoad lies the nearer the vein is. The | TRAMELLED, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to be tramell;d 


ſhoad grows gradually deeper from the ſurface, but nigher 
the ſhelf as they approach the mine; as ſuppoſe it be but half 
a foot from the ſhelf and ſeven foot deep from the ſurface, 
the vein is then concluded to be within a fathom or two ; and 


hatch is leſſened, to fix, four, two, one, or even leſs than 
that, as the vein is conjectured to be more and more near. 

It often happens, for want of a good gueſs in this matter, that 
the diggers over-ſhoot the load ; that is, they open their next 
hatch too high up the hill, or above the load or vein: this 
is a miſtake eaſily diſcovered and eaſily rectified. If a ſhoad is 
found lying near the ſhelf in one hatch, and in the hatch ] 


too high, and the remedy is only to fink a batch at a middle | 


diſtance between the laſt two, which will probably fall upon | TRANSCENDENTAL (Cyc.)—TR ANSCENDENT AL C/ 


the very point of the load, and finiſh the work of tracing. 

Sometimes it happens, that in continuing the t#acing of the 
firſt ſhoad, a ſecond or new one is found ; it is not uncom- 
mon for two ſhoads to be thus found in one hatch, and this 
is eaſily diſcovered without any danger of miſtake ; for ſup- 
poſe in the laſt hatch the ſhoad which they trace lay at 
eight foot deep, and in this it lies at ten foot, and beſide this 
there is a ſhoad found at two foot depth; it is very certain 
that the ſhoad at ten foot deep is the ah. they were before 
tracing, and this is a new one pointing to another vein or load, 


This has generally gravel or earth mixed with it, and is to be 
carefully examined; when the higher hatches are opened, 
this is continually found as well as the old load ; and when 
the firſt is traced to the point of the vein, this ſecond is 


at the ſame diſtances above: it often happens that in tracing 
this ſecond ſhoad, the hatches dug for it diſcover another 
new one or a third ſhoad; all theſe are to be traced one over 
the other by the ſame hatches, and will all be found worth 
the ſecking after. The old writers on mineralogy agree with 
us. in this obſervation, and tell us, it is not uncommon in 
ſome places to find as far as ſeven loads lying parallel to one 
another in the ſame hill. In theſe caſes, however there 
is uſually one maſter-load, or grand vein; the other fix, 
that is three on each ſide, being the lefler or concomitant veins. 
Five in the ſame manner, ſometimes lie in this order, the grand 
load in the middle and two on each fide, but the more com- 
mon method is three, a large one, and two ſmaller. 
Every load has a peculiar coloured earth os grewt about it, 
which is found alſo with the ſhoad, and this always in a 
greater any the nearer the ſhoad lies to the load, and be- 
comes leſſened by degrees to the diftance of about a quarter 
of a mile, further than which that peculiar grewt is never 
found in any quantity with the ſhoad ; ſo that this is a proof 
that the load or vein is near when it is found in quantity, 
A valley may chance to lie at the foot of three ſeveral hills, 
in ſuch a manner, as to contain three ſeveral grewts, or that 
earth which was moved with the ſhoad in the concuſſion of 


the ſtrata at the deluge, with as many different ſhoads or | 


equal every where with that of the imaginary ſhelfy one, and 


Croſs-TRAMELLED Horſe, is one that has white marks in two 


TRAMMELS, a kind of net uſed in fowling; the deſcription 
TRAMIS, a word uſed by ſome medical writers, to expreſs the 


TRANCHEFILE, in the manege, the croſs chain of a bridle 


TRANSFORMATION (Cyc.)—T xr AaNnsFO0RMATION of I- 


thoſe of the third claſs, have their cafe thus made only of 


not convenient any longer to remain among the food it has 


Trains of ſhoad-ſtones in the midſt of each: in this caſe it 
will be very neceſſary to know the caſt of the country, and 


[ 
' 


of cach il in reſpect to its grewt, 6 


them one after another as they lie in order: 

the foregoing rules of a the r 7 
caſe always directs which hill to begin with firſt. re 
It ſometimes happens, that after having trained the ſh 
found in a valley up to the upper parts of a hill, there is T 
a ſquatt, or bonny found inſtead of a right vein ſry 
for theſe detached parcels of ore have their ſhoads as w 1 
the right veins. Theſe are uſually about two or three 2 
long, and a fathom broad; few of them are larger, moſt wy 
and they never communicate with any other load or ray 
nor ever ſend forth any of their. own. The extremiti 2 
theſe beds of ore terminate without ſending out an fi £ 
not lying within walls as the loads; but tho! they 5-4 * 
ſhelf or faſt ground, not moved by the flood, thei 0 


eir ſurface is 


they go down five or fix fathoms deep and there tern; 

once. The ore contained in theſe NE rich, and "iy we 1 
ways wrought out to the conſiderable advantage of the 
r | 

ele are the general rules of tracing mines, and tho' 

what tedious and expenſive, they — certain, and ogy 
ble to the error and diſappointment the other ſhorter wa 0 
as they are called; are liable to. Theſe ſhort ways are b 0 5 
vir gula divinatoria or the hazel- wand, whoſe bending 0 
tain places without any external viſible force, is to point out 
the place where the vein of ore lies: the waters thought to 
iſſue from the particular loads are alſo uſed by ſome as a ſhort 
means of finding the veins; other of thefe ways are alſo b 
mineral ſteams and effluvia, by the barrenneſs of the ſoil, and 
the pitching of nocturnal lights on the ſuppoſed orifices of mines 
But theſe methods are too extravagant or too uncertain to be 
uſed in caſes of ſo much conſequence. When the mine is 
found by the more certain rules of tracing, the digging it is 
a matter of leſs difficulty. Phil. Tranſ. No. 69. See the ar- 
ticle DIGGING. 


that has blazes or white marks upon the fore and hind foot of 
one fide ; as the far foot before and behind. He is fo called 
from the reſemblance the white foot bears to a half tramel. 


of his feet that ſtand croſs-ways, like St. Andrews croſs; as 
in the far-fore-foot, and the near hind-foot, or in the near 
foot before, and the far-foot behind. 


of which fee under the article LARK. 


line running along the middle of the ſcrotum, from the penis 
to the anus. | 


that runs along the bit-mouth, from one branch to the other. 


mology. See the article CosMoLocy. 


ſefts. It is well known that flies are not produced in that 
torm, from the eggs of their parent-fly, but undergo a 
change like that of the butterfly, and the like winged in- 
ſects ; the egg hatching into a worm; and this after cating, 
and performing all the operations of animal life for a certain 
18 enters into a ſtate of reſt, and thence is changed into 
a fly. | : 

Though the general courſe of nature is the fame in this re. 
ſpect in flies and butterflies, yet the means and manner of 
It are different ; the butterfly makes its ' coat for this Trans- 
formation ; the fly-worms of many kinds have only a ſhell 
of their own proper ſkin to undergo this change in. 
All the fly-worms of the firſt and ſecond, and many off 


their own ſkin; the different ſpecies afford indeed ſome varieties 
in the manner of this, but a general idea of the work mJ 
be had from obſerving the worm or maggot of the common 
feſh-fly in its ſeveral ſtages. | | | 
When this creature has arrived at its full growth, it finds i 


till then lived upon; it quits it and now goes in fearch of 3 
place where it may wait for its metamorphoſis. To this pur 
poſe it creeps into the earth, where it remains two or three 
days without any change; at the end of this time, inſtead 0 
its pointed figure, its white colour, and ſoft fleſby ſubſtance 
it acquires the figure of an egg, and becomes of a ch 
colour, or ſomewhat rediſh, and looks opake and cruſtaceous 
it is in this ſtate perfectly ſtiff, and deſtitute of motion, and 
the creature ſeems not only to have loſt its form, but wholly 
to have loſt its life alſo. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. Vol. 4. P. 288- 
This however is not the caſe, all that is done, is that t 
creature has abfolutely quitted its fkin, which is no becom 
hard and of a determinate figure, and is within it comp 
ing all its changes. Ibid. p. 289. he 
The manner in which this change of figure 1s given to . 
ſkin, is by the creature's drawing its head, and the two 
three firſt rings of its body, within the reſt, and by that we 
making itſelf of this ſhape, ſhort and equally thick at each en 
It does this within a few hours after it creeps into the © A 
and if taken out after that time is always found of this ſhape a- 
ſcems to be transformed, only that its ſkin- has not Jet 
5 | * 
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. +. its brown colour. This however is not at all the 
n now walk as before, and thruſting out its head 
and the rings it had drawn in, can again acquire its former 
figure, which however it loſes afterwards at once, and be- 
comes rigid in a few minutes, and in two or three hours 
the ſkin it has quitted, and which is now a ſhell, becomes 
reddiſh, and after a little more time acquires its proper cheſnut 
ur. Ibid. p. 290. 
Thb coat is Pa 2 more a ſkin, but a ſhell, and fit to per- 
form all the offices of one; it is no longer connected to the 
body of the animal, but is become hard, brittle, and rigid. 
It may however yet be diſtinguiſhed, eſpecially by the help 
of the microſcope, to be made up of a great number of rings, 
which may be more diſtinctly counted than they could be in 
the worm: there are nine of theſe between the caps, which 
make the two ends; two rings at leaſt, without counting 
the head, go to the forming the anterior cap, which is purſed 
or wrinkled up like the top of a bag when cloſely drawn to- 


gether; but theſe folds or wrinkles do not abſolutely meet and | 


cloſe up the end. The microſcope ſhews at each extremity 
of one of the diameters of this cap two little bodies not at all 


diſtinguiſhable by the naked eye; each of theſe is one of the 


anterior ſtigmata. : 1 | 
On the two rings which follow this cap immediately, under- 
neath each of theſe ſtigmata; there may be obſerved a ſmall 


band, very little elevated above the ſurface of the reſt of 


the ſhell. Theſe ſeem the two ſtrongeſt parts of the ſhell, | 


but they are in reality on the contrary the two weakeſt, 
and are the places where the ſhell is to ſplit and open to 
ive paſſage to the fly. Ibid. p. 293. 


n the cap which makes the other extremity of the ſhell may | 


be ſeen, the two poſterior ſtigmata, theſe are the moſt con- 
ſiderable in the creature, and are each a collection of three 
oblong ſtigmata. Ibid. p. 294. 8 | | 
The Transformation in this ſhell is double, before the inſet 
becomes what it is to be finally, a fly like its parent; the 
firſt Transformation is into an oblong maſs of matter, void 
of all form, either of the worm it was, or of the fly it is to 
be; but from this it by degrees afſumes the figure of the 
nymph, in which all the lineaments of the future fly are diſtin- 
. Euiſhable. This Transformation (which is in theſe, ind per- 
haps in all the worms that make a caſe of their own ſkin, 
prior to their change into the nymph ſtate) may be'called the 
change into the long ball or ſpheroide, or into the ellipſoide. 
This fly- worm of the blue fly is one of thoſe, which with moſt 
_ difficulty ſhews this Transformation; but on boiling it at a pro- 
per time and afterwards carefully opening the ſhell, it will 
always be found in this ſtate. Ibid. p. 295, 2066. 
It is a very eaſy thing to be provided wi theſe worms in 
their ſhell ſtate, in a ſufficient quantity; and it is a very 
pleaſing examination to boil and open ſeveral of them daily, to 


ſee the progreſs in their reſpective 7. ransforniations ; by this | 
means after two or three davs one may diſtinguiſh the legs 


e anterior part of the body, but very ſhort; the day 
wy 28 the wings will begin to ſhew themſelves, and the 
ends of the legs will be found extended toward the hinder 
ns, a day afterwards the end of the trunk may be diſtin- 
ul — and the head begins to ſhew itfelf. And finally the 
= 2 be ſeen in their due length and proportion, and the 

e = eyes will very plainly ſhew themſelves. Ibid. p. 209. 
po 55 as the heat or cold, and dryneſs and wetneſs 
ing thet oy, contribute much'to the forwarding or backward- 
> Ivey ucceſſive changes: in ſummer the worms will remain 
ing 2 a a moiſt earth ſix or ſeven days without chang- 
= 14, - others will acquire their ſhell-ſtate in a dry earth in 
ear 3 days: a moiſt earth may alſo very eaſily much 
long ba © lecond Transformation, from the ſtate of the ob- 
a eee the nymph. Since in order to this there is re- 
the ſhell hits rg of a great deal of moiſture, which is in 
Pay 9 75 this cannot be ſuppoſed to be ſo readily per- 
ration is : moiſt as in a dry place; and that ſuch an evapo- 
_ the ſhey red is very plain, from the change of weight 
mal is in 4 1 theſe two ſtates; for when the contained ani- 
eavy marie, of its oblong ball, the ſhell is in the whole 
form of the to ſink in water ; but when it has acquired the 
© nymph, it is ſo light that it ſwims. Ibid. p. 305. 


e time required for theſ, ; 
and ſom thn conſiderably * changes often differs a little, 


the worms whi but at a medium it ſtands thus : 


21ſt of Apri wn bes. been ſeen to creep into the earth on the | 


and that j 

© ſhells of ſ 
of April . 
parts of the” ed — inſect in form of the oblong ball; the 
fore the 3ot - * were not diſcoverable in any opened be- 
Part of the 
on their anteri 


| y; but the dart and hooks viſible in i 
now applie l ...: ooks viſible in it before 
of the Anne aint the ſurface of the cap, and the 


reticular eyes were be- 
t was now viſible, was ſeen thro' 
9 cd antennæ were diſtinguiſhable, and their 


"1 


not this jel any but thoſe opened on the 2d and 3dof May | 


P. 309. 


ſhaped in the egg, and, 
acquire its perfection viſibly by outward food. Of this kind 


1 


form very perfectly filed; on the yth the ſmooth ſmaller 
eyes were diſtinguiſhable. The 8th of May the reticular eycs 
had acquired a reddiſh colour; the gth the colour was yet 


more natural; the 10th theſe were becorne of a deep red, and 


the ſmooth eyes looked reddiſh ; and on ſome of the ſtigmata 
of the nymph, the ſpots of the former worm were now eaſily 
diſcoverable ; on the 11th the nymphs were all become hairy; 
on the 12th theſe hairs were more viſible, and of their natural 
colour, and the legs were become greyiſh, and of their full 
length. The lips of the trunk were of theit natural colotr, 
almoſt black; and the antennæ began to be coloured; and 
the whole ſhape of the fly was very diſtinct. The 13th, 
14th, and 15th days made no great changes, as the parts were 
now already formed, and only wanted their proper ſtrength 
and conſiſtence; and on the laſt day, before their egreſs, and 
not before, did they appear to have any power of motion z 
which, as ſoon as they had it, was applied to the freeing 
themſelves from their ſhell, and coming out in the form of the 
parent fly, Ibid. p. 308. 

The changes a multitude of other fly- worms undetgo; and 


their ſhells made of their proper ſkin, are the ſame in all eſ- 


ſential points with thoſe of the flies firſt mentioned. Some 
ſpecies have their ſhell more deeply annular, others almoſt 


entirely ſmooth 3 ſome have the two ends ſomewhat pointed, 


and others only one of them ſo ; and in ſome this larger in- 
flated end is the anterior, and in others the poſterior, Ibid. 


Swammerdam, to whom the world is indebted for the 
firſt true inſight into the wonders of the inſect world, has 
evidently proved, that what had before been called by the 
pompous and myſterious names of changes and Transforma- 


tions of one animal into another, as of a worm into a fly, and 


the like, is, in reality, no more than a gradual and natural 
growth and evolution of the parts, not any metamorphoſis 
them; and this growth reſembles very well, when judiciouſl 


_ conſidered, not only the increaſe of other animals, but alſo 


the natural budding and increaſe of plants. 
The progreſs of theſe changes, as they are called, in infects, 


is expreſled by two different terms in their two moſt rematk- 


able ſtates ; the words are the nymphæ and the chryſalis. 


Theſe words are often miſunderſtood, and even miſappli 


and confounded by authors one with another. What the 
moſt accurate authors have originally meant by them,. how- 
ever, is this; | | 

The nympha is the change of the worm, which carries the 


proper ſhape of the future little animal; and the chryſalis, or 
aurelia (for theſe words have the ſame ſenſe, derivation and 


meaning) the change of that caterpillar, which ſhews no parts 


at all of the animal that is to come. 


This is the regular meaning of the two words ; but Swam- 


merdam proves them to expreſs, as the ſchoolmen call it, 


diſtinction without difference, for that he was always able 


to diſcover the ſeveral parts of the future animal, as well in 
the chryſalis as in the nympha; and that others had only 


made the difference from the want of due attention and appli- 


cCation. 


This author therefore makes no other difference between the 
nympha and chryſalis, but this; that ſince the parts of the 
future animal are not ſo plainiy diſcernable in the chryſalis as 
in the nympha, and a fine golden colour is very common in 
the more obſcure ſtate of the animal, and is not found on any 
of thoſe ſo perfect, as to be vulgarly called nymph; it may 


de proper to expreſs, by certain forms of ſpeech; thoſe light 


but obvious differences; but not to give them the pompous 
names of Transformations, and the like. The nymphs he 
therefore calls {imply puppets, and the chryſalis's by the 
name of gllt puppets. 

Swammerdam refers the general changes, as they are called, 
of. the inſect tribe, into four claſſes, one or other of which 
takes in that of every known inſeR, a very few excepted, 
whoſe progreſſions have not yet been ſufficiently inquited 
into, to aſcertain their nature. The four general claſſes, or 
ranks of changes, are diſtinguiſhed by four different ways of 
production, change, and growth. bans 
The firſt rank, which he expreſſes by the name of nymph- 
animal, hath a little animal fully formed in the egg, which, 
after the evaporation of the ſuperfluous moiſture, comes forth 

erfect, and ſo grows up. Such is the louſe, and the like. 

The ſecond claſs are diſtinguiſhed by the name of nympha-· ver- 
miculus. Theſe have the parts of the future inſect imperfectly 
er hatching, leave tlie creature to 


are the graſshopper, the locuſt, the cricket, and 
the like creatures. | gar | 
The third claſs he . pg: by the name of the nympha- 
chry/alis, or nympha-aurelia. Theſe, aftet hatching, obtain 
their perfection darkly, and not till after the caſting off the 
laſt ſkin; ſuch are the butterfly and the like. The ſecond 
and third claſs agree in this, that not a perfect animal, but a 


worm is produced from the egg, and precedes the growing of 
the 
the 


pres parts; yet with this difference, that in the ſecond 

ittle creature grows. up manifeſtly and obvioully to the 

x af but in the third all is in darkneſs and obſcurity under 
ſkin, and, as it were, within the body of the creature. 
1 as 1 


many other 
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The fourth claſs is diſtinguiſhed by the phraſe nympha brrmi- 
formis ; and the creatures of this claſs remain or ſhut up 
in the caſe of the worm or maggot, without any poſlibility of 
diſcerning the parts, n ſkins at once, it becomes 
a perfect and free animal, capable of propagating its ſpecies. 
Thoſe inſets which come forth perfect, and in their own 
proper form, out of the egg, ſufter no future changes, but 
only the — off their ſkins ; but thoſe which eome forth 
jan the envelopement of a vermicular coat, do, beſide caſt- | 
ing their ſkins, after a proper time of cating and crawling 
about in that ſtate, become nymphæ; and that all inſects, as | 

well thofe which come out of the egg in the worm ſtate, as 
thoſe which come forth in their own form, are originally, in 
the egg, all in the nymph-form ; and that thoſe which come 
out of the egg perfect animals, have no other difference in the | 
manner of their productions, from the others, but that they 
have ſuffered in the egg, and out of the way of our inſpection, 
all thoſe changes which the others do undergo in the chryſalis 
or nymph-ſtate, in our fight. The parts of the nymphæ of 


theſe animals protuberate and expand themſelves by degrees, 
much in the ſame manner that the buds of flowers of plants do; 


and the caterpillar is certainly the butterfly itſelf, only co- | 


vered with a mantle which hides-its ſeveral limbs from our eyes | 


till thrown off, | | | 
Thus are the general tribes of inſects regularly reduced to 
theſe four claſſes, in regard to the manner of their production. 


Thoſe particular ſpecies which ſeem not reducible to theſe, or | 


any other rules, or for which farther obfervation at leaſt is re- 
* quired, are the glow-worm, the ſcolopendra, the 2 the 

weavil or curculio, the dung - beetle or pilularius ſcarabæus, 
the ſmalleſt water- beetle, and the ſcorpion, See theſe under 
their ſeveral heads. Swam. Hiſt. Inſects. | 
TRANSFUGA, in antiquity, a deſerter. Among the Romans, 
deſerters were commonly puniſhed by cutting off their hands, 
it being thought, that living in ſuch a miſerable truncated 
condition, would ſtrike more terror than death itſelf. 

We find, however, that deſerters were likewiſe crucified, 

burnt alive, thrown from the Tarpeian rock, or expoſed to 
wild beaſts at public ſhews. Pitiſc. in voc. 
TRANSMUTATION (Cycl.)—TRANSMUTATION of Me- 
tals, Among the many things urged in favour of the belief 
of the noſibility of this effect of chemiſtry, the experiment 
of Thurneiſſer, who, in the preſence of the Great Puke of 
Tuſcany, converted one half of a common iron nail into gold, 
by only dipping it, while hot, into a certain liquor, has given 

eat encouragement to the ſearchers after that famous ſecret, 

he nail is ſtill preſerved in the repoſitory of the Great Duke 
of Tuſcany at Florence; and we have, in a very famous | 
Engliſh collection, the blade of a knife, half iron and half 
gold, ſaid to have been effected in the ſame manner, and pur- 
chaſed by the preſent poſſeſſor at a very conſiderable price. 
Tachenius, however, has difcovered the cheat of the Floren- 
tine nail; and probably the matter does not ſtand much better, | 
on examination, with the Engliſh knife. This author gives 
a proceſs by which iron may be ſo prepared as to be made to 
mix perfectly with gold. This was the whole ſecret of Thur- 
neiſſer, who in this manner made his nail half iron and half 
gold, and then coating it all over with a ferrugineous matter, 
made it appear all iron. When this had been, in this ſtate, | 
ſubjected to the examination of the prince, and a great many 
other perſons, he heated it red hot, and by that means burnt | 
off the ferrugineous part of the golden end; and then dipping | 
it into a certain oil, which he pretended to have great efficacy, 
the gold appeared, and was pretended to have been made by 
the oil from the iron. Tachenii Hippocrat. Chem. ; 
Mr. Boyle thinks there is no impoſſibility i 


; 


—_— td ts Met 


in the nature of the | 
thing, that one metal ſhould be tranſmuted into another: 
And in confirmation of this opinion, he mentions a tranſmu- 
tation of gold into filver, by means of his menſtruum peracu- | 
tum. Monſieur Homberg declares, he has changed filver into | 


gold by heat. Mr, Boyle alſo mentions an anti-elixir, which, | 


in very ſmall proportion, would conſiderably debaſe gold * 
in many reſpects, and particularly by reducing its ſpeci- 
fic quantity from 19 to 15 5 times that of water. —[* Mem. 
; Acad. Scienc. Anno 1709- o Works abr. vol. 1. p. 78.) 
Tx ANSMUTATION of Colours, The change of 14 | 
decoction of the. nephritic wood, according 
lights it was viewed in, long perplexed the wits of thoſe who 
attempted to account for it; but Wolfius has carried the ex- 
periments on this decoction much further, and found a way 
of giving it its colours again, after taking them wholly away. 
If this decoction be held between the eye and the light, it 
appears of a blue colour ; but if the eye be placed between it 
and the light, it appears then of a yellowiſh or a reddiſh co- 
lour. If a ſew drops of oil of vitriol be dropped into it, it will 
appear of a gold yellow in whatever light it is viewed ; but if 
too much of this oil be added, the whole becomes foul and 
pbſcure ; and if a few drops do not produce the effect, it is a 
ſign that the decoction is too ſtrong, and that it muſt be diluted 
with water. | | 
Oil of vitriol has the ſame effect upon many other decoctions 
of the woods, particularly on that of Braſil wood, which is of 
a fine red, but immediately becomes yellow on dropping a 


a 


to the different | 


mall quantity of this acid into it, Ang, as in the other in- 
4 | 
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ſtance, ſo in this, it is nece to the ſucceſs of the oy... 
ment, that the tincture be any Are ſtrong. A few 40 * 
oil of tartar added to this yellow liquor turn it red again, © | 
firſt; and if more oil of tartar be added, the colour 1 
bluiſh, with a tinge of red, much ſtronger than the colour of 
the nephritic wood at firſt, when held between the eye an. 
the light. In all experiments of this kind, the weakneſs of 
the tincture produces the greateſt beauty; and therefore it 

beſt, inſtead of making a decoction, to make only a cold 4 
fuſion, by putting a ſmall quantity of the chips of the wood 
into water, and letting this ſtand cold for ſome time, ag. 
Erudit. Ann. 1718. p. 321. 

A tincture of red roſes, made with: common water and oil af 
vitriol, is well known to be of a very beautiful red colour: 
yet when the water has ſtood ever ſo long on the roſes alone, 
it has ſcarce any colour : If it be ſtrained off in this colourlel; 
ſtate, and the oil of vitriol then added, the red colour is pro- 
duced as ſtrongly as if this acid had been dropped into the 
water while the roſes were yet in it. When the liquor is of 
this fine red colour, a ſmall quantity of oił of tartar makes it 
immediately green ; and if more oil of vitriol be added to this 
green liquor, it becomes red again, but is muddy, and nat ſo 
well coloured as before. If a few drops of a ſolution of cotto- 

ſive ſublimate be added to this, it does not at all change co- 

lour ; and on adding more water, with falt of tartar diflolye 

in it, the liquor became red again, but of a very different red 

from what it was before in its muddy ſtate, being now clear 

and deeper. When the tincture of rofes has ſcarce any colour, 

a ſmall quantity of ſalt of tartar makes it green, but a leigt 

quantity makes it yellow. A few drops of oil of vitriol addet 

to this yellow liquor, turned it to a pale red, and this coull 


Never be made green again by oil of tartar. Alum-water, ad- 


ded to a ſolution of ſalt of tartar, makes a white and opake 
fluid, though they are both ſeparately pellucid, 
What is moſt obſervable in theſe experiments on the infuſion 
of woods, is, that oil of tartar, and a ſolution of ſalt of tartar 
in water, have a very different effect. Thus an infuſion of 
Braſil wood is red; and on dropping to it a few drops of il 
of vitriol, it becomes yellow. If oil of tartar be added to this 
liquor, it only makes it yet more yellow); but if a ſolution of 
ſalt of tartar in water be added to this, it makes it red again, | 
Act. Erudit. Ann. 1718. p. 322. | | 
TRANSPIRATION (Cycl.)—TRANSPIRATION of Plants, 
It is evident that plants as well as animals continually ſuffer a 
loſs of their ſubſtance and juices, and that in two manners; 
by a ſenſible Tranſpiration, and by an inſenſible one. The 
latter of theſe is perceived very plainly in obſerving, that in 
the heat of ſummer, toward the cloſe of the day, thoſe plants 
which in the morning were very lively and vigorous, and ina 
perfectly good ſtate, are then found feeble, and, as it were, 
withering, and bending down toward the earth. It is with 
theſe plants juſt as it is with men and other animals, who az 
in the fame manner faint and languid, by reaſon of their gen 
Tranſpiration during the heat of the day. ES 
The ſenſible Nane of plants is leſs eaſily proved than 
this inſenſible one, which ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange. By ſenl- 
ble Tranſpiration in a plant we underſtand an evacuation mate 
by means of the pores of the leaves of a ſubſtance too thick 
and coarſe to be evaporated as ſoon as diſcharged, as the ma- 
ter of the inſenſible Tranſpiration is. This matter is, hon. 
ever, not unfrequently found on the leaves of trees, though ! 
8 there uſually miſtaken for the remains of dew fallen up" 
them. . 
This, however, is not the cafe, as may be eaſily determined | 
by the following conſiderations : 1. That the fluid matte 
upon the leaves of theſe trees is not merely aqueous, but 5 
viſcid and glutinous, and ſweet to the taſte. 2. That 11 
always found in greater quantity on thoſe leaves which ae © 
poſed to the ſun, than on thoſe which are fhaded. 3. we 
leaves which abound in this appear lucid and gloſſy in ſer 4 
places, theſe lucid parts ſometimes appearing only in 75 
ſpots, and fometimes in ſmall ſpaces of a twelſth of an 
long ; and ſometimes leaves are found with their whole e 
ſurface covered with one continued coat of it. 4. The: he 
no appearance of this matter upon the leaves, either in of 
night, or before ſun-riſe in the morning's the 223 
which is, that it is only drawn out by the heat of the 
and being in itſelf of the nature of manna, that is, hel bf 
luble in aqueous menſtruums, it is carried off and difſolv dien 
the dews which fall in that time. 5 The bees ate pad 
found collecting this matter from the leaves of trees, * i 
fully, and loading themſelves with it in the ſame 5 
order to make honey, as they do the ſweet ſubſtanc® W. 
the baſes of flowers. This matter is the ſame w 2nd bot 
flowers, both are extravaſated in the ſame manner, Cince 
are collected by the bee without injury to the Hanh 
honey, therefore, is the matter of the ſenſible Tran. 
of plants, it cannot be wonderful that it ſhou 
have the flavour of that plant whoſe juices it once 
of, or that the Narbonne honey ſhould have the 
roſemary ; and fo of others. 8 
The trees which yield this ſenſible Tranſpiration 
obvious manner, are the ſeveral ſpecies of maple 
It is found more or leſs on a vaſt number of 


ſhould sei 
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plants and all flowers abound with it, almoſt without excep- 
ception. It is in theſe moſt obvious in the bottoms of the 
monopetalous kinds, ſuch as the jaſmine and the meadow- 
trefoil ; on ſucking of which there is always a great deal of | of theſe muſcles. | | 
it evident to the taſte. The leaves of any of the trees which It is compoſed of ſeveral ſmall muſcular faſciculi, which run 


all the tranſverſe apophyſis of the neck, and the four, five, of 
ſix under apophyſes of the back between the complexus major 
and minor, and lying as it were on the inſertions of the firſt 


—_ 


afford this ſenſible matter of 1 prom being put into wa- | directly from one or more tranſverſe apophyſes, and are in- 
ter renders it purgative, and in all things analogous to a ſo- | ſerted ſometimes in the apophylis neareſt to them, ſometimes 
lution of manna; but, in general, more agreeably taſted. | in others more remote, the ſeveral faſciculi croſſing each 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1707- | other between the inſertions of the two complexi, which are 
T RANSPORTATION (Cycl.) == TRANSPORTATION of | likewiſe croſſed by them. Winſlow's Anat. p. 243. | 


Plants. In the ſending plants from one country to another, TRA NSVERSALES Colli minores, very ſmall and ſhort muſcles, 
great cautions are — 54 The plants ſent from a hotter | found in the interſtices of ſeveral tranſverſe apophyſes in which 


country to a colder ſhould be always put on board in the they are inſerted, and called by ſome alſo inter. trunſverſales. 
ſpring of the year, that the heat of the ſeaſon may be ad- inſletu's Anat. p. 244. | 


vancing as they approach the colder climates ; and, on the TRANSVERSALIS gracilis Colli, a long thick muſcle, reſem- 
- contrary, thoſe which are ſent from a colder country to a bling the Tranſverſalis major in every thing but ſize, and ſi- 
hotter ſhould be ſent in the beginning of winter. | 


| tuated on the ſide of that muſcle. 
The beſt way of packing up plants for a voyage, if they be | It is commonly taken for a portion or continuation of the ſacro- 
ſuch as will not bear keeping out of the earth, is to have] lumbaris. Diemerbroek diſtinguiſhed it by the name of cervicalis 
boxes with handles, filling them with earth, and planting the| deſcendens; and Stone, and others after him, have called it 


roots as cloſe together as may be; the plants ſhould be ſet] accęſſorius muſculi Fer Pe Winſlow's Anat. p. 243. 
in theſe boxes three weeks before they are to be put on board, E TRANSVERSALES Darſi minores. Some particular muſcles of 
and in good weather they ſhould be ſet upon the deck, and | this kind are found fixed to the extremities of the three loweſt 
in bad removed or covered with a tarpaulin. | tranſverſe apophyſes of the back: The reſt are all in ſome 
If they are going from a hotter country to a colder one, they | meaſure continuations of the Tranſverſalis major; but theſe 
muſt have very little moiſture; if, on the contrary, they are few which are diſtinct, and lie in the interſtices between the 
going from a colder to a warmer, they may be allowed water | apophyſes and diſtinèt muſcles, are properly enough called by 
more largely, and being ſhaded from the heat of the ſun, they] this name. //inflow's Anat. p. 248. | 
will come ſafe. | TRANSVERSALIs Digitorum Pedis, a (mall muſcle which lies 
Very many plants, however, will live out of the earth a great | tranſverſely under the baſis of the firſt phalanges, and which 
while ; as the ſedums, euphorbiums, ficoides, and other ſuc- at firſt ſight appears to be a ſimple muſcular body, fixed by 
culent ones. "Theſe need no other care than the packing] one end to the great toe, and by the other end to the little toe. 
them up with moſs in a cloſe box; and there ſhould be a] When carefully examined, it is found to be fixed by a ver 
little hay put between them, to prevent them from wounding | ſhort common tendon to the outſide of the baſis of the felt 
or bruiſing one another, and holes bored in the boxes to] phalanx of the great toe, conjointly with the antithenar, and 
keep them from heating and putrefying. In this manner they] by three digitations to the interoſſeous ligaments which con- 
will come ſafe from a voyage of two, or three, or even four] nect the heads of the four metatarſal bones next the great 
or five months. . toe. The three digitations are very ſlender, and gradually 
Several trees alſo will come ſafely in the ſame manner, tak-| cover each other. //;nflow's Anat. p. 225. 
ing them up at a ſeaſon when they have done growing, and] TRANSVERSALIS Penis, in anatomy, a name given by ſom 
packing them up with moſs. Of this ſort are oranges, olives, | writers, particularly Cowper, to a muſcle called by others 
capers, jaſmines, and pomegranate-trees. Theſe, and many | virgæ lateralis parvus, and by Albinus the Tranſverſus pe- 
others, are annually brought over thus from Italy; and though | rinæi. Wigſlow calls it Tranſverſus urethra. 
they are three or four months in the paſſage, ſeldom miſcarry. | TRANSVERSO-SPINALIS Lumborum, called by ſome ſacer, a 
And the beſt way of ſending over ſeeds, is in their natural| muſcle compoſed of ſeveral oblique converging or tranſverſo- 
huſks, in a bag, or packed up in a gourd-ſhell, keeping themdry, | ſpinal muſcles, in the ſame manner as in the back and neck. 
and out of the way of vermin. Miller's Gardeners Di. It lies between the ſpinal and oblique apophyſes of the loins 
TRANSTRUM, in the naval architecture of the antients, a | reaching to the os ſacrum. The lowelt of theſe muſcles are 
term uſed to expreſs a ſort of croſs or tranſverſe ſeats that | fixed to the ſuperior lateral parts of the os ſacrum, to the li- 
were placed in the polycrote gallies of thoſe times, and ſerv- | gamentum ſacro- ſciaticum, and to the poſterior ſuperior ſpine 
ed for the places of ſeveral of the rows of men, who could | of the os ilium. The reſt are fixed to the three loweſt 
move and work their oars under the ſeats of the other or | tranſverſe apophyſes, and to the four loweſt oblique apophyſes 


lateral rowers of the next tire. of the loins, and to their lateral tuberolities ; from thence 


Meibom, who has written expreſly on the naval architecture they run up to all the ſpinal apophyſes of theſe vertebræ. 
of the antients, has better — 


god the places and uſe of ö The external, or thoſe that appear firſt, being . than 
theſe Tranſtra, than any other author of late times; by a pro- the internal, eſpecially toward the lower part. inflow's 
per 2 of theſe ſeats, and the lateral ones above] Anat. p. 248. | 


as ow each, he has taken off greatly from the height al- TRANSVERSUS Auriculæ, in anatomy, a name given by 

17. r by Scaliger, and others, to the polycrote vellels. | Albinus to a muſcle of the car, not allowed to be ſuch by 

TR Fr om, de Trirem. | | | other authors; but deſcribed by Santorini, and others, under 

SVERSALES Abdominis (Cycl.) — Theſe are muſcles | the name of fibre tranſverſe in gibbo auricule, and fibre 
in convexa conche parte, See the article EaR. 


£2 TransveRsvus Næſi, in anatomy, a name given by Santorini, 
Fal to the ribs above, to the os ilium, and ligamentum | and others, to that muſcle of the noſe called by Winſlow 
2 op rug, and to the linea alba before, and behind to] Tranſverfalis five inferior; and by Albinus, the compreſſor 
2 Nee . | : naris. See the article COMPRESSOR. Fw | 

ws 1 is fixed to the lower part of the cartilaginous] TRANSUM, in gunnery, is a piece of wood which goes a- 
= aye the two loweſt true ribs, and of all the five falſe | croſs the cheeks of a gun- carriage, or of a gun to keep them 
4 aac V fleſhy digitations; the fibres of which become ten- fixed together; each Tranſum in a carriage is ſtrengthened by 
May 2 2 approach the linea alba. The middle part is] a bolt of iron. See the article CARRIAGE, | N 
e e three firſt vertebræ of the loins, by a double a- TRAPA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, a you of plants ; 
A 2 or two tendinous planes. The internal and ex- the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are theſe : The cup is a 
| fend 2nes having incloſed in their duplicature the muſculus | perianthium compoſed of one leaf, divided into four at the 
2 


aponeuroſys a wa Ports luborum, unite in one ſtrong| edges, and remaining when the flower is fallen, The flower 
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nearly of the ſame breadth with the oblique ; they take their 
r from the direction of their fibres, and each of them is 
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ö I 
of ch { es of thoſe muſcles. The inferior part | is compoſed of four s larger than the ſegments of the 

hs wake is fix by an inſertion wholly fleſby to the in- | cup, rerun Bo — e ſtamina are four filaments 
2 322 of the criſta of the os ilium, and a great part of | of the length of the cup; the antheræ are ſimple. . The 
, TaausyAAA T. Fallopii, Winſlow's Anat. p. 168. germen of the piſtillum is of an oval figure; the ſtyle is ſim- 
J and wholl Pry Anticus primus Capitis, a (mall, pretty thick, | ple, and of the length of the cup; and the ſtigma is headed, 
n ated —— ud muſcle, about the breadth of a finger, fitu- | and hasa ridge round it. The fruit is an oval oblong ſtony 
4 apophyſis " 2 © baſis of the os occipitis and the tranſverſe | capſule, containing only one cell, and armed with four thorns 
in It is fixed b firſt vertebra. 5 placed oppoſitely on the ſides ; theſe are thick and pointed, 
a 8 uy one end in the anterior part of that apophyſis, | and are what were originally the leaves or ſegments of the 
in y the : ace turning up a little obliquely. It is inſerted | cup. The ſeed is a nut of an oval figure. Linnæi Gen. 
0 dyle of the 5 in 2 particular impreſſion between the con- Plant. p. 50. e 8 
Ct lame ſide behing 2 and the. maſtoide apophyſis of the | TRAPEZIUM, in 2 a plain figure contained under 
in of the jugular fog apophyſis ſtyloides, and under the edge | four unequal right lines. 7 

pes Taranyers Fe. * enſlow's Anat. p. 238. | TrxaPeziuUM Os, in anatomy, is one of the bones of the car- 
af Wated between Capitis ſecundus, a Gall muſcle, fi= | pus; it is the firſt bone of the ſecond row, and has its name 
d bræ of the neck. 1928 apophyſis of the two firſt verte- | from its figure, which is a ſort of unequal ſquare. Its outer 

middle of the ſecond a axed by one extremity very near the | ſurface is rough, and makes a part of the outer or convex 

"" or baſis of the firſt apophylſis, and. by the other near the root | ſurface of the carpus. On its inner ſurſace is an oblong, 
e. Traxsvzzsal s Cali . | eminence, which makes one of the four eminences on the 
= os mqjor, a long thin muſcle, placed along | concave ſide of the carpus ; and on the ſame fide it has a 


groove, 


— — i * - 
> 


TRAVAIL, in the manege. See the article TRAvIC E. 
'FRAVELLING, The common method of travelling in Eng- 


leuher, 7 | 


groove or channel; there is likewiſe a ſmall tubercle on its 


outer ſurface, | ; 


"This bone has (everal articular cartilaginous ſides,” v:z. one 


brachial, one digital, and two cubital, "The brachial fide, 


which is hollow, is articulated with the os ſcaphoides ; the 
digital with the firſt phalanx of the thumb; one of the cubi- 


with the os trapezoides, and the other with the firſt bone 
of the metacarpus. The fide which is articulated with the 
firſt phalanx of the thumb, appears to be made up of two 


ſuperficial ee ſemilunar half- ſides, diſtinguiſhed by an 
th 


eminence of the ſame figure, being each more hollow to- 
wards the ſides than at che middle, which makes a portion of 
a ſort of ſuperficial pulley, with the edges much worn. One 
of the cubital ſides, which is articulated with the os trapezoi- 
des, is large ; and the other, which joins the firſt metacarpal 
bone, is ſmall. 7/inflow's Anat. p. 83. 


TRAPEZIUS (Cycl.)—This muſcle is a large, broad, thin, 


fleſhy plane, ſituated between the occiput and back, and thence 
extending to the ſhoulder, in figure of a large irregular ſquare, 
and, together with the Trapezius of the other fide, it forms a 
kind of lozenge. Above it is fixed in the ſuperior tranſverſe 
line of the os occipitis, by a thin ſeries of fleſhy fibres reaching 
to the muſculus occipitalis, and ſeeming to cover that muſcle 
by a kind of aponeuroſis. Behind it is fixed to the five ſu- 
perior ſpinal apophyſes of the neck, by means of the poſterior 
cervical ligament, and immediately to the extremities of the 


two lowelt ſpinal apophyſes of the neck, and of all thoſe of 


the back. From all theſe inſertions the fibres run in different 
directions, and terminate by one continued inſertion in about 
one third part of the clavicula, in the poſterior edge of the 
acromium, and through the whole ſuperior labium of the 
ſpine of the ſcapula, al the way to the ſmall triangular ſur- 
face in that ſpine, over which ſurface the fibres ſlide and paſs 
freely, without being fixed therein. This muſcle covers im- 
mediately the ſplenius or maſtoideus ſuperior, part of the com- 
plexus major, the angularis, rhomboides, and part of the la- 
tiſſimus dorſi. The common inſertion of the two trapezii in 
the cervical ligament, is the reaſon that in pulling either of 
them toward one ſide of the neck, the other will follow it 
2 little beyond the ſpinal apophyſes. Winſlow's Anatomy, 


p. 173. | E | 
TRAPEZOID, in geometry, a plane irregular figure, having 


four ſides, no two of which are parallel to each other. 


TRAPEZOIDES Os, in anatomy, is the ſecond bone of the ſe- 


cond row in the carpus. It has its name from its figure ſup- 
poſed to approach that of an unequal ſquare but it might 


' much more properly have been .called os pyramidale, being in 
figure rather a kind of a pyramid, with its point broken off. 


Its baſis makes a portion of the outer or convex fide of the 
carpus, and its truncated point a part of the concave fide. 


It has ſeveral articular ſides; one brachial, which is the leaſt 
of all, and is articulated with the os ſcaphoides ; one digital, 


of a conſiderable length, notched on each fide, and divided 


into two halves by a ſort of middle line or angle, which gives 
it the appearance of a pulley, articulated with the baſis of the 


firſt metacarpal bone; one radial, irregularly triangular, and 
articulated with the os trapezium ; and one cubical, a little 
hollow, and articulated with the os magnum. J/inſlow's 
Anat. p. 84. r 


TRAPEZUNTINA Laurus, a name uſed by ſome botanical 
authors, for the Lauroceraſus, or common laurel. Chabræus, 


p. 51. | 
TRAPPINGS. Among the antients ſome will have the horſe 


Trappings to have been placed on their breafts ; others, on 


their forehead 3 and others again, on their cheeks. That on 


the breaſt was a ſmall kind of ſhield, finely poliſhed. Hof. 
Lex, univ. in voc. GIA 


TRAQUENADE, in the manege. See the article Ex- 


TREPAS, | 


TRASCINA, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors have 


called the fiſh, more uſually known by the name of the draco 
marinus, and araneus. Salvian de Aquatic. 


land being on horſeback, it may be proper to give ſome ge- 


neral rules for the keeping the creature ſound, and doing the 
buſineſs agreeably, and without many of the accidents which | 


uſually attend it. | rn | | 

Care muſt be taken that the ſhoes be not too ſtreight, and do 
not pinch the horſe's feet any way; but be well ſhaped, and 
ſet eaſy. It is proper to have them put on freſh a few days 
before the journey, that they may laſt well, and that they 


may be ſettled to the feet before the ſetting out. The bridle 


is next to be examined; that the bit of it be proper, and not 
too heavy: for if it be, it will incline him to carry low when 


he grows tired, and reſt upon the rider's hand: This is what 


they call the uſing a fifth leg. It is a very diſa ble thing, 
but may often be avoided, only by — a — care 05 
the bit. The mouth of the bit ſhould reſt upon his bars, 
about a finger s breadth from his tuſhes, ſo as not to make 
his lips uneafy. The curb ſhould reſt in the- hollow of his 
head, a little above the chin; and if it gall him, the place 
muſt be defended with a piece of buff or other fort of 


\ 


care muſt be taken as to this, that it do not reſt ei 
not preſs upon the back, any more than another. 80 


This is moſt likely to happen to a lean horſe; and t 


| 


TRA 


The next thing to be regarded, is the ſaddle; and Proper 

| th 

the withers, reins, or back-bone ; and that one part oh g 
me riders 

leathers- 


it, a leather ſtrap ſhould be fixed between the ine =. 


fore and hinder bows of the ſaddle, and the ſtirrup-leather 
ſhould be made to paſs over theſe leathers. 
It is always beſt to begin a long journey by ſhort ſtages, and 
this is the more au if the horſe has not been exerciſa| 
for ſome time before. If it be a horſe that is rid, he ſhould 
be ſuffered to ſtale as often as he likes, and even invited to 
it; but, if a mare, ſhe is to be leſs indulged in it as le ne. 
ceſlary, and often diminiſhing her Strength. It is always ad. 
viſable to ride very ſoftly for a quarter of an hour, or half 
an hour before coming in to the inn at night, that he m; 


gall a horſe's ſides below the ſaddle with their ſtirrup 


; wot be over hot when put into the ſtable 3 but if the haſte of 


the journey will not admit of this, the horſe ſhould be walked 


in ſome perſon's hands, to cool him gently before he is put 


up. | 

If the weather is cold a cloth ſhould be laid over him while 
he is walked ; and when taken in, his whole body ſhould he 
rubbed and dried with ftraw. Some have a cuſtom of order. 
ing their horſes legs to be rubbed well down, on their fit 
coming in; but this is very prejudicial while the horſe is hot, 
and ſhould always be let alone till he is perfectly cooled. 


As ſoon as the horſe is cooled, and ceaſes to heat in the flanks, 


the bridle is to be taken off, the bit waſhed, and hay given 
him that he may eat at pleaſure. The duſt in ver. dry 
weather will ſometimes clog up the tongue of the horſe il 
ſuch a manner, that he cannot eat without great difficult ; 
In this caſe ſome bran and water ſhould be firſt given him to 
waſh his mouth, or the ſervant ſhould do it with a wetted 
ſpunge. LO 

Theſe are the proper methods, when the horſe has been rode 
moderately ; but when he has been hurried at a great rate, 
the ſaddle is to be taken off as ſoon as he is put up, aud 
the ſweat rubbed off with a ſweat knife ; and then the whole 
body and legs are to be rubbed carefully down, and the heal 
is to be wiped with a cloth, as alſo the back under the ſaddle, 


and the thighs; then the ſaddle ſhould be clapped on again, 


and the horſe gently led up and down, till cool and dry, The 
feet are alſo to be examined, to ſee if 2 ſhoe be wanting, or if 
any of them preſs upon the ſole; and the dirt, gravel, or 
other foulneſs is to be picked out from between the ſhoe and 
the foot. The openings of the feet may be ſtopped wich 
cow-dung, and the hoofs if brittle. ſhould be anointed with 


- ſome fatty ſubſtance juſt at the ſetting on.; and in dry wer 


ther they ſhould be greaſed, not only at night, but noon. 
Many horſes, as ſoon as unbridled, will lay themſelves down, 
inſtead of eating. | 

Many are apt on this to ſuppoſe the horſe ſick ; but it i; ge- 


nerally owing only to the heat and pain they find in their feet 


which renders them unable to ſtand upon them: In this cal 

if their eyes are examined, they will be found briſk and good 
and the hay being offered them as they lie, they will eat ! 
greedily. This ſhews there is no inward diſorder, and the 
heat and tenderneſs of the feet, if examined, will ſhew thit 
they are the part in pain. The principal thing to be ds 
in this caſe, is taking care that the ſhoes do not reſt upon te 


| ſoles. This is not eaſily known but by taking off the ſhoes, 


which in caſes of TR ſhould always be done; 1. wil 
then be found where the ſole is touched by the ſhoe, being 
in that part more ſmooth and ſhining than elſewhere. 1 
this caſe the feet are to be pared in thoſe parts, and then the 
ſhoes are to be fixed on again, anointing the hoofs, and 9 
ping the ſoles with hot black pitch or tar. ao 
Theſe are the means by which Travelling will be rend 

eaſy and commodius both to the rider and the horſe ; but tie" 
is ſome care alſo to be taken of the creature, after he cm? 


off from a long journey. The firſt thing to be done 5 tht 


the two heel nails of the fore-feet are to be drawn, 1 
the ſhoe be large, then four ſhould be drawn; two ot . 
days after the horſe ſhould be blooded, and for ten ol 4 


days after this he ſhould be fed with wet bran, without 91! 


oats ; but he is to be kept well littered. The reaſon of dm. 


ing the heel nails is, that the feet are apt to ſwell aftel joul- 


nies; and if this is not done the ſhoes preſs upon them 5 fo 
part, and become very uneaſy to them ; it.is adviſeable - 
them alſo with cow-dung for ſome time; but they 1e ©. 
wrong who pare them down after taking off the be i 
the humours being all in motion after this, they are - 
— the feet. * 19 gell 

f there appear any danger of the creature's 
the journey, ie way be eaſily prevented by this mea: u f 
a quantity of the dung of an ox or cow freſh made, a 
with ſo much vinegar as will reduce it to a ſoft * cough} 
to it a handful of falt; with this rub all the hips 10 51 
os the knets, and let it dry on; give the _ "he 

t evening that the legs may not be wetted, whole © 

morning the horſe is to be led to water, 2 the iy of 
maining matter waſhed off, The jockies * by 5 long 
ning trick to recover the hoofs of a horſe in journe! 


journey : They make a hole in the foot, and fill it with | Jac. I. c. 4. 11 & 12 W. III. c. 18. 5 Ann, c. 32. 6 Geo. I. 
moiſtened cow-dung ; they keep this in it a month, and the c. 23. . | : | 
continual moiſture occaſioned by it makes the hoof grow very TREASURER, in cathedral churches, an officer whoſe charge 
quick, and ſoon recover the proper dimenſions, but it ſoon was to take charge of the veſtments, plate, jewels, relicks, 
after drys and ſhrinks ſo, that the foot is ſtreightned, and the | and other treaſure belonging to the ſaid churches. At the 
whole hoof becomes brittle. | . time of the reformation, the office was extinguiſhed as need- 
Cow-dung applied to a horſe's foot always moiſtens the ſole ; leſs in mot cathedral churches ; but it is {till remaining in 
but it drys up the hoof, if continued any length of time to it, | thoſe of Saliſbury, London, &c. | | 

| The beſt method of recovering a horſe's hoofs is to make a TREASURY (Cyc.)—The Athenian Treaſury was ſacred to 
hole in the ſtable floor filled with blue clay a little wetted, in Jupiter Lern, or the ſaviour, and to Plutus the god of 
this the horſe ſhould keep his fore-feet a month; this will | , riches. Beſides other public monies, there were always a 
have more effe& then a ſmall portion of cow-dung in the thouſand talents kept in it, which it was capital to touch, un- 
foot; and the effect will be of fo different a nature, that the leſs on the moſt preſſing occaſions. See the article Op1s- 
hoof will be rendered more tough than before, inſtead of being | THODOMUs. 
made brittle by it. ; The funds among the Athenians which ſupplied their Trea- ; 
Moſt horſes that are fatigued, or overworked by long jour- fury, were four, viz. the tele, ren; the phort, pogo; the 
nies, have their flanks altered by it, without being purſy; eiſpheræ, eig Dt: and the fimemata, rina. Each of 

eſpecially horſes naturally vigorous, which have been work- | Which ſee in its place. 
ed too violently. The beſt remedy in this caſe, is to give The public T; reaſury was divided into thtee parts, according 

the horſe half a pound of honey in the morning, mixed to the uſe it was applied to; as, 1. The xenuare th; Homnomus, 
among a feed of ſcalded bran : If he eats the half pound rea- | or that expended in civil uſes. 2. The Ergaldxa xenuale, or 
dily, give him a pound the next morning ; continue this til money deſigned to defray the charges of war. „ The 
the honey ceaſes to purge the creature; after this, powder of Sog, Or money intended for pious uſes; in which they 
liquorice may be added to the ſcalded bran, and this continued included the expences at plays, public ſhews, and feſtivals, 
ſome time, and two or three glyſters at convenient diſtances of | &c. Potter, Archæol. Græc. I. 1. p. 82. | 
time will be found very ſerviceable. If the horſe be very To each of theſe branches of the public revenue there was a 
Jean, it will be proper to give him ſome wet bran over and Treaſurer appointed, as Tamas ri; Srounoww;, Tw realdlws 

above his proportion of oats; and graſs is alſo very proper, if | and ©:werrwy, T 
the creature be not inclined to be purſy. This caution, how- | TREATY (Cycl.)—in antiquity. For the ſolemn manner in which 
ever, is to be had at all times, that exceſſive feeding may be | the Romans uſed to conclude Treaties, fee Liv. l. 1. c. 24. 
bad, by ſubjecting the horſe to the farcy. When the horſe The ceremonies obſerved by the Greeks in making Treaties may 
begins to drink heartily, it is a ſign that he will ſoon recover. | be ſeen in Potter, Archæol. Græc. I. 2. c. b. J. I. p. 252. 


Though this ſometimes fails, it is a good general rule. ſeq. | 

TRAVERSE (Cycl.)—TRAVERSE, in the manege. A horſe] In general it appears that the antients were very religious, 
is ſaid to traverſe, when he cuts his tread croſs-wiſe ; throw- | grave and folemn in making Treaties ; which were . 
ing his croupe to one ſide, and his head to another. confirmed by ſacrifices and mutual oaths, with horrid impre- 


TRAVERSE-Board, in a ſhip, a little round board hanging up | cations to the party that ſhould break the terms of agree- 
in the ſteerage, and bored full of holes upon lines ſhewing | ment. 
the points of the compaſs : Upon it by moving of a little peg | TREBIUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Joannes Cuba 
from hole to hole, the ſteerſman keeps an account how ma-] and ſome other writers, to the fiſh called phycis by Ariſto- 
ny glaſſes, that is, half hours, the ſhip ſteers upon any point. tle, lian, and Pliny; and truca and tinea marina by the later 
TRAVERsE-Table, in navigation, is the ſame with the table of | writers. It is nearly allied to the blennus claſs. See the ar- 
difference of latitude and departure; being only the difference | ticle BLENNUs. 
of latitude and departure ready calculated to every degree, | TRECHON, one of the many names by which the chemical 
Point, half-point and quarter-point of the quadrant ; and for writers, have called quickſilver. | 
any diſtance under 100 miles, though it may conveniently | TRECHEDIPNA, re:xe%mr, in antiquity, a kind of livery or 
ſerve for more, Y i diſtinguiſhing habit worn by paraſites; the wearing of which 
This table is one of the moſt neceſſary things a navigator has was a ſufficient paſport to the tables of their patrons whole 
occaſion for ; for by it he can readily reduce all his courſes livery it was. Pitiſc. in voc. 
and diſtances, run in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, into one | The word comes from rere, I run, and dero, a ſupper, - 
courſe and diſtance 3 whence the latitude he is in, and his de- | TREE (Cycl.)—Heat is ſo eſſential to the growth of Trees, that 
parture from the meridian may be found. we ſee them grow larger and ſmaller in a fort of gradation 
RAVERSE the Yard, on board a ſhip, is to brace it aft. as the climates in which they ſtand are more or leſs hot. The 
_ TRAVICE, in the manege, is a ſmall encloſure, or oblong | hotteſt countries yield in general the largeſt and talleſt Trees, 
quadrangle placed before a farrier's ſhop, and conſiſting of | and thoſe alſo in much greater beauty and variety than the 
tour pillars or poits, kept cloſe together by croſs-poles. This | colder do; and even thoſe plants which are common to both 
encloſure is deſigned for holding and keeping in a horſe that arrive at a much greater bulk in the ſouthern, than in the 
1S apt to be unruly or diſorderly in the time of ſhocing, or of | northern climates ; nay, there are ſome regions ſo bleak and 
any Operation. EE | 5 chill, that they raiſe no vegetables at all to any conſiderable 
This in. ſome of the remoter parts of England goes by the | height. Greenland, Iceland, and the like places, afford no Trees 
TRE of a break; and is called in French Travail. at all; and what ſhrubs grow in them are always little and 
ACLE (Cycl.)—Dr. Shaw, in his Effay on Diſtillery, has | low. | | 
endeavoured to bring into uſe ſeveral ſorts of Treacles, which | In the warmer climates, where Trees grow to a moderate ſize, 
mo be made at home, and would ſerve very conveniently | any accidental diminution of the common heat is found very 
1 the diſtillation of ſpirits, or the making of potable liquors. greatly to impede vegetation ; and even in England, the cold 
. ele are the inſpiſſated juices or decoctions of vegetables: ſummers we ſometimes have, give us an evident proof of 
uch as the ſweet Juice of the birch, or ſycamore, procured this; for tho' the corn and low plants have ſucceeded well 
5 tapping or piercing the trees in ſpring, and the common enough, and gooſeberries, currants, raſperries, and other low 
aero from malt, or from other vegetable ſubſtances | - ſhrubs, have brought forth fruit in ſufficient plenty, yet the 
OY in the ſame manner. Theſe liquors are ſeverally to production of taller Trees have been found very much hurt; and 
kh, a " down in a copper till they begin to inſpiſſate, and | walnuts, apples, and pears have been very ſcarce among us. 
of & bs e poured into a balneum mariæ, when the remainder Heat is heat be it from what cauſe it will, and acts as well 
05 evaporation may be finiſhed without burning the in- upon vegetation one way as another. Thus the heat of dung, 


8 ul Tn . Thus prepared it may be at any time re- | and the artificial heat of coal fires in ſtoves, is found to ſupply 


xo te of wort, only by adding a ſufficient quan- | the place of the ſun. | f | 
TRE AD warm water. Shaw's Eff. on Diſtill. Great numbers of the Indian Trees in their native ſoil flower 
TRE ASURER « : See the article PisTE. twice in a year, and ſome flower and bear ripe fruit all the 
cl. 


)—TREASURER of the Cou he tha r round; and it is obſerved of theſe laſt, that they are 
ber the county ſtock. V3 : 4 4.4 = E 5 the moſt frequent and the moſt uſeful to the inha- 
part * two of them in each county, choſen by the major | bitants; their fruits, which hang always on them in readineſs, 
oy mußp ices of the peace, We. at Eaſter ſeſſions. containing cool juices, which are good in fevers, and other 
eſtate — hay. 10 J. a year in land, or 150/. in perſonal | of the common diſeaſes of that hot country. MM 
' ey arg d e 1 in 8 above a year ; | Plantations of — Trees might be made . great bo 
ten nt yearly: at Eaſter ſeſſions, or within | vantage in many places in every country, the country 
The eng to their ſucceffors, under — 4 3 — — by it, while the public . be alſo bene- 
raiſed 9 Rock, of which this officer hath the keeping, is | fitted by it, fince it would raiſe a continua} fupply of timber 
charitable use very pariſn yearly; and is diſpoſed of to | uſed in ſhip-building, and on other public as well as private 
ners, pi for the relief of maimed ſoldiers and mari- | occaſions. | | 
Sovernors 4 the county gaols, paying the falaries of Wie have in many places, heaths, and other barren and un- 
es, &. Aud . correction, and relieving poor alms- | cultivated lands, of very great extent; and how great pal 
manner of raiſing © duty of theſe 8 with the tage would it be to the public to theſe to be truly va- 
* 
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s ſet f | the ſtock, and how it be diſpoſed of, | _ luable. Many, if not all of theſe would be found on 
sor rt. Jos fl in the ftatutes of 43 1 trial capable ing Trees ; and ſome of them wry 


re 


| 


 petice of doing it would be very trifling in compariſon of that 


were much worſe furniſhed with young ſhoots, than thoſe 


dicles received in tranſplanting, 


layer of acorns two inches deep, over theſe lay a bed of an- 


It is eaſy to continue the carrying the acorns, when taken out 


plai. ting puts to their growth, is in reality rather an advan» 


TR E 


the remains of deſtroyed foreſts; and though the profit to be 


reaped from the planting them would come late, yet the ex- 


profit, and the means eaſy. LE | 
The authors who have given rules for planting, having em- 
ployed themſelves only about ſmall ſpots of ground, the eſta- 
bidhing orchards or parks, are by no means to be ſuppoſed pro- 
per guides in attempts of this kind; and Monſieur de Buffon, 
who had a great opinion of the knowledge of our Evelyn and 
Miller, who ſeem to ſpeak of every thing from their own ex- 
perience, found when he ſet about Jarge plantations, that 
their opinions and rules were erroneous z and was obliged to 
have recourſe to experiments only z which he varied a thou- 
ſand ways: and though many of them proved unſucceſsful, 
yet they all gave hints toward others, by which the attempt 
might afterwards be brought to ſucceed. - 

This ſagacious enquirer into the operations of nature in the 
growth of vegetables, having ſet apart a conſiderable quantity 
of land for the trial, and procured a number of .young Trees, 
firſt divided the whole quantity into a number of ſmall ſquares, 
and having made a plan of it, examined the nature, depth, 
and other circumſtances of the foil in each, and minuted the 
whole down on a proper part of the plan: that himſelf or 
whoever ſucceeded him might judge from the different growths 
of a number of Trees planted in the ſame ſtate in theſe different 
ſoils, the different advantages and diſadvantages of everycircum- 
ſtance in the depth and nature of the ground, in regard to the 
growth of uſeful Trees. Different numbers of labourers were 
employed about different ſpots of this ground, and the acorns 
for the young growth planted at different ſeaſons ; but the re- 
ſult in general was, that what ſhould ſeem the beſt methods 
ſucceeded the worſt ; and thoſe pieces where many labourers 


had been employed, and the acorns planted before winter, 


were much thinner of young oaks, than thoſe where the leaſt 
labour had been beſtowed upon the ground, and where the 


acorns had been planted in the ſpring : but thoſe places which | 


ſucceeded beſt from the ſowing, were thoſe which had the 
acorns planted in holes made by a pick-ax, without any pre- 


ceding culture of the ground. And thoſe where the acorns had 


only been laid upon the earth, under the graſs, afforded a great 
number of vigorous young Trees, though the greater part had 
been carried away by birds and other devouring animals. 'T hoſe 
ſpots of ground where the acorns were ſet at fix inches depth, 


where they had been buried but at an inch deep; and in 
ſome places where they were buried at a foot deep not one 
ſhoot appeared, though in others where they had been buried 
at nine inches there were many, | 

"Thoſe acorns which had been ſteeped for eight or nine days in 
wine lees, and in the water of the common ſewers, appeared out 
of the ground much earlier than thoſe which were put in with- 
out this previous management. 

But the moſt ſucceſsful of all the trials, was that of planting 
in the ſpring ſuch, acorns as had been ſown together in ano- 
ther place, and had time to ſhoot there ; of theſe ſcarce any 
one failed, and the plantation was perfectly flouriſhing, tho 
the growth of theſe young ſhoots was not ſo quick or vigo- 
rous as thoſe of the acorns, which had remained when firſt 

ſown; which was probably owing to the injury the tender ra- 


Thus ſucceeded the experiments by ſowing, while of thoſe made 
by mg young Trees, ſuch as had been brought out of woods 
and places under covert, ſucceeded much worſe than thoſe which- 
had grown in more expoſed places. | 
The young Trees of the ſeveral parts of the plantation kept 
on their growth in the manner they had begun to ſhoot, thoſe 
of the more laboured parts continuing more weak, and lower 
than thoſe of the leſs laboured. 
Thus were a number of neceſſary experiments carefully tried, 
and the reſult of the whole was, that to make a plantation of 
oaks, on a ſoil of the common clayey or loamy kind, the 
moſt ſucceſsful method is this: The acorns muſt be preſerved 
during the winter in the earth in this manner: let there 
be made a bed of earth of ſix inches deep, on this place a 


other half foot of eatth, over that another layer of acorns, 
and fo on ſucceſlively, till as many are employed as there will 
be occaſion for; the whole is then to be covered with a foot depth 
of earth, to preſerve all from the froſt, In the beginning of 
March theſe beds are to be opened, and the acorns which 
will by that time have ſhot out, and are then in reality ſo many 
young oaks, are to be planted out at a foot diſtance each, 


and the ſucceſs of a plantation of this kind need. not be feared. | 


This is a manner of planting that is done at a ſmall expence, 


and even that might be-in a great meaſure ſpared, were it | 
not for the birds and other devouring animals; ſince, could the | 


acorns be defended from theſe, they might be only laid on the 
ſurface of the ground under the graſs in autumn, and they would 
infallibly ſhew themſelves in ſo many young oaks the ſucceed- 
ing ſpring. 


of their winters bed, to the place where ons to be planted, 
without doing them much injury; and the {mall ſtop the tranſ- 


\ 
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tage than an injury; ſince it only retards the youn : 
for about gr . or leſs wa that : and by * _ 
ſecures them from the few cold mornings that may be expected 
about the time of their natural appearance. Memoires Acad 
Scien. Paris 1739. 
Trees in corn fields are a worſe enemy than any weeds, they 
ſuck up the nouriſhment from the corn about them, even to: 
7 diſtance : nor is it peculiar to corn to ſuffer by them. 
r. Tull gives an inſtance of a ſingle Tree ſtanding in a field 
of turneps, which ſpoiled no lefs than half an acre of the 
crop. It has been ſuppoſed that Trees injured theſe Jowe: 
herbs by their ſhadow ; and ſome thought that the miſchict 
they ſaw from them, was owing to their droppings ; but by 
this inſtance, it is plain both theſe conjectures are erroneous - 
the ſouth ſide of tho Tree, where no ſhadow comes, is found 
to ſuffer as much as any other; and the droppings reaching 
only as far as the bowsz and the miſchief fo much farther. 
it is plain that the miſchief is owing to neither of theſe cauſe., 
but to the Trees drawing all the nouriſhment, by extendins 
its roots ſo far, and in ſuch numbers, on every {ide the extent 
of ground through which the turneps were thus injured, pro- 
bably ſhewing the extent of the r6ots of the Tree, which 
are found by this to run farther than is uſually fuppoſed. 
On felling of Trees, letters have ſometimes been found in the 
midſt of them. We have inſtances of this kind, mention 
in the Phil, Tranſ. No. 454. Sect, 16, Where the trunk c. 
of a beach being ſawed, diſcovered ſeveral letters in the wood, 
about one inch and an half from the bark, and near the fame 
diſtance from the center of the trunk. It ſeems theſe letters 
had been formerly cut into the bark, and in proceſs of time 
theſe might be covered. See the place cited. See alſo the 
ſame number Sect. 17. in the remarks. 
In the ſame Tranſaction, we have an account of the horn of 
a deer, found in the heart of an oak. Crucifixes have lf 
been found in Trees, and were to be ſure ſhewn as miracu- 
lous to the ignorant. Sce p. 236. of the ſaid Tranſaction in 
the' remarks. x | | | 
TREEs are often found buried in the earth. See the article 
Feſſile Woo. . 
How TREES may be injured by froſt,” See the article Fxosr. 
Fruit-TREES. See the article FRU1T-Trees. 
Juices of TREES. See the articles JUICE and Sap. 
Diſtemperature of TREES, See the article DiSTEMPER ATURE. 
Felling of TREEg. See the articles FELLING and T'1MBER. 
TREEs in a ſhip are of ſeveral forts, as, Cheſs-Trees, Criji- 
Trees, Roof-Trees, Waſte-Trees, Treſfſel-Trees, See the u- 
cle CHEss-Trees, CRoss-Trees, Cc. | 
Roof-TrEEs, in a ſhip, ſmall timbers that bear up the gratings 
from the half deck to the fore-caſtle, ſupported by ſtantions 
that reſt upon the half deck. | 
TREENETLS, in a ſhip, long pins or nails of wood, whence 
they are called Tree-nells, or Tree-nails, made out of tie 
heart of oak, to faſten the planks to the timber; and thi 
have always oakam driven into them to prevent any leak. 
TREET, Triticum, in our ſtatutes, is uſed for fine wheat, Se 
Statute 51. Hen. 3. Blount. | | 
TREFOIL, Triſalium, in botany, the name of a genus ct 
plants; the characters of which are theſe ; The flower b of 
the papilionaceous kind: The piſtil which ariſes from the cf 
finally becomes a capſule, which remains covered with dle 
cup, and uſually contains kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. To this f. 
to be added, that the leaves grow three on every ſtalk; 
though there are ſome inſtances of theſe plants truly of ti 
genus, which have four or five on the ſtalk. 
The ſpecies of Trefoil, enumerated by Mr, Tournefort, 27 
theſe : 1. The bituminous, or ſtinking Trefoil. 2. The _ 
mon purple meadow- Trefoil. 3. The larger purple Trefils 
with longer and narrower leaves, and deeper coloured flower: 
4. The common white-flowered Trefoil. 5. The {mall 
and ſmoother white-flowered meadow- Trefoil, called by 4 
the female meadow-Trefail. 6. The white meadow-1re 
with a bivalve pod, a hollow ſtalk, and leaves marked 5 
derneath with purple ſpots. 7. The bladder purple T F 
8. The wild hop-Tr ep 9. The ſmalleſt hop- T 
10. The mountain hop-Trefoil. 1x. The large Ft. 
mountain-Trefoil. 12. The purple mountain. 7 refuil, = 
ſharp- pointed and crenated leaves. 1 3. The purple mY 
tain-Trefoil, with obtuſe-pointed crenated leaves. 14. . 
leſſer purple mountain Trefoil. 15. The white _ he 
Trefoil. 16. The Trefoil with a round red ſpike, Sy with 
greateſt lagopus or hares-foot Trefoil. 17. The 77%, th 2 
an oblong red ſpike. 18. The mountain-Trefoh V 2 
very long red ſpike. 19. The narroweſt-leaved {piked 110 
tain-Trefail. 20. The narrow-leaved Spaniſh Trefu = 
a pale red ſpike. 21. The narrow-leaved SpanilÞ 1 Apel 
Trefoil, with very red flowers. 22. The common wy” 
field-Trefoil,, called common lagopus, or hares-foot */ , 
23. The ſmall, hares-foot Trefoil, with ſharp-pointed 
crenated leaves, and ſmall pale purple flowers. Tir 
yellowiſh flowered hares-foot Trefail, called the mea " headed | 
foil, with ſulphur-coloured flowers. 25. The Fin 
Treful, with globoſe huſks. 26. The common pur! qrefi 
headed French Trefeil. 27. The ſmall ftarry-beade” il 
or dipſacus- headed Trefeil. 28, The globoſe Trees or 1. 
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headed hares-foot Teil 29. The creeping globoſe headed 


, or bur-headed Trefoil. 30. The ſmooth or woolly- 
Need Tr. I. The harger ſoft-headed, or woolly-head- 


ed Trefoil. 32. The larger rough-headed Trefoil. 33. The 


T rough-headed Trefoil. 34. The thyme-headed Tre- 
fa. 35. The Trefoil, Ah otlong rough heads. 36. The 
ſtrawberry- Trefoil, with heart-faſhioned leaves and red flowers. 

7. The {trawberry-Trefoil, with deep violet - coloured heads. 
38. The long - leaved purple ſtrawberry Trefoil, which ſeems 
only a variety of the former ſpecies. 39. The reticulated 
Trefoil, which buries its ſeed under ground. 40. The annual 


Trefoil, with heads like thoſe of dodder. 41. The little pro- 8 


cumbent Trefoil, with heads covered with a thick woollyneſs. 
42. The ſmall hairy Trefoil, with large ſeeds, and ſoft heads 


in the alæ of the leaves. 43. The Trefoil, with round heads 


at the knots of the ſtalks. 44. The blackiſh luxuriant Tre- 
fol, with four, five, or ſix leaves on a ſtalk, called the qua- 
drifolium hortenſe. Tourn. Inſt. p. 405. 

Trefoil, or clover, is a plant greatly eſteerged by the Engliſh 
farmers, for the great improvement it makes upon land, the 
goodneſs of its hay, and the value of its ſeed. The great 
advantage of clover, or Trefoil, to the land on which it grows 
is, that it feeds a vaſt number of cattle at a time, and their 
dung is fo rich a manure to the ground that in two or three 
years time it becomes fit for corn again, though it had been 
ever ſo much exhauſted before. Clayey lands, in particular, 
are greatly improved by it. 

There are ſeveral kinds of clover, but the great ſort is eſteemed 
the beſt, whoſe ſeed is like that of muſtard, except that it is 


more oblong. The Engliſh ſeed is preferable to that of all 


other places, and the farmer ſhould chooſe ſuch as is of a 
greeniſh colour, with a caſt of red; that which is black ne- 
ver growing fo well, An acre of land will require ten pound 
of ſeed, ſometimes twelve pound, and it is better to ſow too 
much than too little. It delights moſt in a rich warm ſoil, and 
always thrives beſt in thoſe lands which have been well dunged 
or manured ; but the clay-lands, which are long in acquiring 
a coat of graſs, or ſwarding as the farmers expreſs it, and are 
little fubjed to weeds, are of all others the beſt land for clover ; 
becauſe in thoſe lands, where the common graſs grows ſpeed- 
ly, it ſoon eats out the clover, Light lands are in general 


more ſubject to this ſudden growth of common graſs, and | | 
they have alſo another diſadvantage in regard to the clover, | 


which is, that they eaſily waſh away from its roots after ſharp 
rains; and then the roots, being left bare, are killed by the firſt 


froſt that comes; in good grounds it will bear crops for three | 


or four years; but not longer than that, even in the moſt 
proper foil, and with all the neceſſary cautions. 
There is a very eaſy method of determining what is good 


 Clover-ſeed and what bad; it is only neceſſary to throw it into a 


glass of water, and that which ſinks is good, what ſwims is 
bad, and will never vegetate. It is eaſy, from this trial, to 
know what ſeed is to be depended upon, and what is not; 
and to know what allowance is to be made in bad ſeeds, for 
the quantity loſt in the proportion for every acre. 

he beſt way of ſowing of clover is, either with barley or 
oats after the corn is ſown ; and, upon this account, the corn 


1s to be ſown ſomewhat thinner than ordinary. The uſual 


| _ of ſowing it, is in the end of March, or the beginning 
- April in a calm day; but if the land be very dry, it is 
' _ to ſow it with black oats, as early in the ſpring as may be, 
= ws may get up while the ſpring rains laſt, and be of ſome 
wheat or rye at Michaelmas; this gives | 
© Or ; this gives it an opportunity of 
—_ ts ſeed on the ground, and A that means, the crop 
tne next year is rendered much bidder than it would 
we been made by any other means; but then it is beſt to 
el _ upon dry lands, which will bear the ſowing both of 
de os and 3 upon broad ridges; which is uſually very 
8 75 „if a mild winter follows; but if there are long and 
vile 80 ws or deep ſnows, it is very hazardous. Some ad- 
7 Swe owing it alone, at Michaelmas; which they ſay makes 
ok. * up the freer from weeds, than if ſown in the ſpring ; 
wy: at will get ſtrength enough before winter, to ſupport 


80 p elf againſt the froſts, and will grow finely in the enſuing 


pring. 


5 —— 8 rey · graſs with the corn at Michaelmas, and 
8 ſpring they ſow clover, which they only cover 
eedin — 4 belt management of all ſeems to be the 
for . 2 before winter comes on, and then it is ſafe ; 
ver, yet wn, though they often deſtroy the leaves of the clo- 
Abo! OE hurt its roots, unleſs they happen to lie bare. 
of that 1 of May, or at the utmoſt toward the end | 
crop. This : is the time of mowing the clover for the firſt 
into h — takes up more time and labour in the making 
but if, wrong the common graſs, and muſt be well attended; 
for the faite note too ſtrong, it will be found exceeding rich 
-mng of cattfe. The exact time for the cutting this 


cr . 
two Pay 's when it begins to knot, and after this ſome mow | 


Other crops before Wi . 
T nter. Mortimer Hub. p. 32. ſeq. 
i TT or Hop-Clover, the farmers name for. ihe f = 
many place, Jede ol, three-leaved graſs, which they ſow in 
finer ang ſw inſtead of the large clover : it is eſteemed much 
<tr than the large clover, and upon ſome land is 


$ 


before the dry weather comes. Some ſow it with | 


former, and of a 


TRE 


a . © ag improvement, though *tis reckoned to grow upon 
any ſoil. | 

Hartlip, in his legacy, ſays, there are twenty-three ſorts of it, 
and that every ſort loves a peculiar ſoil z ſome ſpecies thriving 
beſt on clay, ſome on ſand, ſome in watery places, and ſome on 
ſun-burnt grounds, The ſeeing one kind or other of it thus 
growing on all ſorts of ſoils, may have been the occaſion of the 
error of ſuppoſing that every kind of it would grow every 
where: there are very certainly ſometimes ſeen thin crops of 
it, and the moſt natural ſuggeſtion as to the reaſon of it, 
ſeems, that a wrong kind for the ſoil has been ſown there. It 
rs be no ſmall improvement in this branch of the farmer's 
buſineſs, to find out which it is that particularly loves each 
ſoil, and always ſow the proper ſpecies in the proper places. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 41. 

It may be ſown either with corn, or alone on ploughed lands, 
or ſprinkled over meadows to make a better crop with the 
common graſs, They commonly allow twelve pounds of the 
ſeed to an acre; and when ſown alone, it is eſteemed much 
more Jaſting than the rey-graſs, eſpecially the yellow hop- 
clover, When ſown among the hay-graſs in meadows, it 
much improves the crop both in quantity and quality, 

The laſt crop is, however, often damaged by the weather, 
and it ſeems, upon the whole, better for the farmer to make 
only one crop after that in May. This ſecond crop he ſhould 
alſo calculate to get ſeed from; and for this purpoſe he muſt 
let it ſtand till the heads are thoroughly ripe before it is cut, 
for it is a ſort of ſeed that is not eaſy to ſhed, | 
When the ſeed is firſt perceived in the head, it is a notice that 
in a month's time it will be ripe, and fit for cutting. It muſt 
be watched about this time, and the ſtalk will be found to 
turn brown, and the ſeed greeniſh, at the time when it 1s fit 
for cutting, It muſt be mowed in a dry ſeaſon, and kept 
carefully as dry as can be. | | 

It ripens ſome years conſiderably ſooner than others, and 
therefore there can be no rule laid down for the time of cut- 
ting, but this muſt be guided by the ripening of the ſeeds in 
the heads, | 

If the clover is apt to wear out the ground, and become thin 
upon it, let it be mowed in May, and after that let it ſtand 


till the ſeed is ripe, and falls out of the huſks upon the ground; 


then cattle may be turned in to feed upon it, and it will riſc 
up as freſh and full from theſe ſcattered ſeeds, as if it had been 


- new ſown with all the art and care in the world. One acre of 


this graſs will feed as many cattle as five acres of common 
graſs ; but the moſt advantageous way of feeding them, 1s not 
to turn them in upon it, becauſe in that caſe they tread down 
more than they eat; but to cut it with a ſcythe, and give it 
them in racks. | 
If the cattle are to be turned in to feed at Jarge upon it, this 
muſt be done gradually, and with great caution; for if they 
are at once removed from common graſs into this, they will 
over-feed upon it, and even burſt themſelves ; they are there- 
fore to be put in at firſt only for half an hour in the middle of 
the day; a ſecond day they may be left in an hour; and the 
third day two or three hours ; and after this, for three or four 
days, they are to be turned in as ſoon as the morning dews are 
oft the ground, and driven out again before the evening dews 
fall. After this, it may be ſafe to let them remain in it entirely. 
Clover is apt to do harm to milch cows, more than to any 
other cattle; and it is a very good method ſome have, to take 
off from the too great richneſs of the crop, by ſowing rey- 
raſs among the clover, This upright graſs grows well among 


the branches of the clever, ſhooting up its ſtalks above it, and 


being eaten with the clover, takes off from its too great rich- 
neſs, at the ſame time that it makes the crop the larger. 

The clover that is intended for ſeed is preſerved dry all the 
winter, and in March it is to be thraſhed for the ſeed: what 
ſeed firſt comes out is to be cleanſed from the ſtraw, and the huſks 
then are to be traſhed again. When all is obtained that can 
at one time, let the ſtraw be well dried in the ſun, and toſſed 
about with a rake, and then on the thraſhing it again, more 
ſeed in conſiderable quantity will be obtained: two buſhels of 
ſeed may thus be procured, out of the produce of an acre of 
gaod Land whete the clover-has throve. Id. ibid. 


Shrub-TREFoiL. See the article CYT1$US. 
TREMELLA, Laver, in botany, the name of a genus of 


ſmall and ſeemingly imperfe& plants, the characters of 


which are theſe: They are a kind of plants ſeemingly of 


a ſort of a middle nature between the alga and conferva. 


| Theſe produce no flower, nor ſeed, ſo far as has been yet ob- 


ſerved, but ate throughout of one uniform and tender texture, 


pellucid and membranactous, and frequently gelatinous; they 


for the moſt part live in the water, and conſiſt of flat and 
plain leaves, often very broad, and ſometimes tubular. See Tab. 
of Moſſes, No. 3. Dillen. Hiſt, Muic. 

There are ſeventeen known ſpecies of this plant. 1. The 
common ſea Tremella, called oiſter-green or ſea- Laver. 
2. The freſh-water Laver : this is much ſmaller than the 
tender ſtructure. 3. The navel-Zaver : 
this is diſtinguiſhed by having its leaves rounded and umbili- 
cated in the center. 4. The m Id-leaved Laver : this is 
of a blackiſh green colour, and has all its leaves oblong, jagged, 


and growing on pedicles. 5. The leek-leaved Lauer: this 
| grows 
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grows to three or four inches long, and is of a pale green. 

4 The faſciated, or double ribband-Laver : this is of a bright 
green, and finely undulated. 
. called the ſea-chitterling : this is hollow and waved in various 
manners; it is common in ſalt-water ditches. 8. The thready 
and tape-like Laver : this is naturally of a fine green, but be- 


7. The gut-Laver, commonly 


comes white with long lying on the ſhores. 9. The ſmall 
cluſter-Laver : this conſiſts of ſmall-and conveluted branches, 
forming a thick tuft ; it is of a duſky green, and is common 
on pebbles near the'ſea-ſhore. 10. The jelly-like buckthorn 
ſea-Laver : this is common on the ſides of ſmall ſalt-water 
ditches, and is of a fine bright green; the branches are ſome- 
what diſtended, but not wholly cylindric. 11. The gelatinous 


fern moſs-hke Laver: this is a very beautifully ramified ſpecies, 


and grows on ſmall pebbles ; it is very tender and of a beauti- 


ful green. 12. The tender criſp or curled ground-Laver : 
this of a beautiful deep green, and is very common under 


old walls and pales, in January, February, &c. 


13-3 he 
horned ground-Laver : this grows to three or four inches high, 


and is variouſly and . divided into a number of branches, 


or horns; thoſe are o 


a membranaceous ſtructure, and of a 
pale green colour when growing, but a little yellowiſh when 
dried: while growing, it much reſembles ſome of the lichen- 
oides. 14. The jelly rain-Laver, called ngſtoch. See the 


article Nos roch. 15. The black gelatinous tree-Laver, called 


by the country - people witches butter: this is of a duſky- red- 
diſh black, and conſiſts of a thick wrinkled membranaceous 
ſubſtance ; it is common in Herefordſhire, and ſome other 
countries on the barks of old trees. 16. The bladdery gelati- 
nous river-Laver : this is corrugated in the manner of the 
meſentery, and 1s covered with granulous tubercles reſembling 
ſeeds ; it is of a bright green, and is found in the rivers of 
Wales. 17. The bladder-headed-Laver : this ariſes from a 
greeniſh irregular cruſt, into a fort of hollow tubercles or 


bladders, which at firſt lie cloſe upon it, but afterwards riſe 
upon finall pedicles ; theſe heads or bladders are diſtended each 


by a drop of water, which when it is rarified by the ſun's 
heat often burſts the bladder, and the whole coilapſes and looſes 
its form. Dillen, Hiſt, Mulc. p. 50. 


TREMOLANTE, in the glaſs-trade, a name for the prepa- 


ration of calcined braſs, otherwiſe called orpello, uſed either 


for aſky-blue, or a ſea-green. Ner!'s Art of Glaſs, p. 35. 
TREMOR (Cycl.)— TREMOR Artuum, in medicine, a diſtem- 


per conſiſting in a violent agitation of the limbs in contrary 


directions, owing to a deficiency of the due tone and pro- 


per niſus of the affected parts. Medical writers diſtinguiſh 


this Tremor into the active and paſkve ; the active is that 


which happens in violent paſſions of terror, anger, joy, &c. 


or in intermittent fevers, and is to be referred to the ſemi-con- | 


vulſive motions ; the paſſive are owing to a privative cauſe, 
and are allied to the ſemi-paralytic affections. LE 

The paſſive Tremors of the limbs, when conſidered as a diſ- 
eaſe, are to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which are cauſed, by 


external accidents, ſuch as the being plunged into cold water, 


ſubject to Tremors of the limbs are principally old people, | 
Cauſes. The internal cauſes, are a flaccidity of the nerves and | 


tal ones are the omiſſion of accuſtomed evacuations, a dia- 


the drinking. tea, coffee, or other warm liquors, in many 
conſtitutions, and other ſuch accidental cauſes. . The perſons 


in whom the vital principle is weak and languid, 
remiſſion of the tone of the parts; the external and acciden- 


phoretic regimen, and an abuſe of ſpirituous liquors,  Funker's 
Conſp. Med. p. 680. | aſe 


Prognoftics and Method of Cure. This is uſually in old people a 


treated in a rational manner, it is often perfectly cured, In order | 


very obſtinate complaint, and the more ir is confirmed by being 


grown habitual, the more difficult is the cure; but if a caſe of this | 


kind be taken in hand, as ſoon as it ſeizes the patient, and be 


to this, the firſt ſtep muſt be the perfectly cleanſing the prime 
_ vie, by repeated doſes of rhubarb, or of an extract of black 


. 
_ 


hellebore; if any habitual: evacuation have been omitted, as 


bleeding or the like, this muſt be reſtored in the accuſtomed | 


manner; and if any natural flux of blood by the hemorrhoids 


or otherwiſe have ſtopped, this alſo muſt be recalled by pro- 
per medicines, or by the application of leeches : after this the 
due tone of the parts is to be reſtored by nervine medicines, as 


by wine impregnated - with - ſerpyllum, lavender, ſaſſafras, 


guaiacum, and the like ingredients; and externally by rubbing 


the parts with ſpirit of caſtor and ſerpyllum, and bathing them 
in decoctions of tanzy, ſavin, feverfew, and the like herbs. 


. 
. 


* 


On e great rule in the cure of this diſeaſe, is, that the patient 


diſorder. Funter's Conſp. Med. p. 681. | 


TRENCHING Pingb, (Opel.) in huſbandry, the name of an 


inſtrument uſed to cut out the trench 


the ſame,. orin ſome: other places, 1144 n on! 
It conſiſts of a long handle, with a knob or button at the end, 
and at the other end it turns upward like the foot of a plough, 


to ſlide in the ground. In this part is placed a coulter, of the | 


2 


length proportioned to the depth to be cut, and with a 
edge; this has two wheels 1 and does a 
*. 2 . 


| 


4 


| drains, and carriages | 
in meadow and paſture- ground. It is alſo uſed for cutting the | 
ſides of turf even, which are to be laid down again either in 


Cit 
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great deal of. buſineſs in a very little time. Mortimer's Hol. 
bandry. . | 
TREPAN (Gel.) - Where it is ambiguous whether there be an 
extravaſation of liquors, or a depreſſion of the ſkull, the ode. 
ration of the Trepan is ſaid to be the ſafeſt method. MI. 
Queſnay gives us ſome hiſtories of the Trepar being performed 
ſeveral times with ſucceſs, for the ſame diſeaſe ; and of laree 
parts of the ſkull being taken away, without loſs of th 
tient's life. See Mem. de IAcad. de Chirurg. 
We have the deſcription and figure of a Trepan, differing ' 
from and turning more equally than the common, by M. 
Monro, in the Med, Eſſ. Edind. vol. 5. art. 41. i 
TREPANINGũ (Cyci.) Not only the head, but the ſternum is 
ſometimes neceſſarily the ſubject of this operation, as abſceſſes 
are ſometimes formed under the ſternum between the mem. 
branes of, the mediaſtinum, by a fall or blow, an inflammz- 
tion, or other cauſes ; in which caſes there is hardly a poſliti. 
lity of diſcharging the matter, by any other method. 
The great difficulty is to determine when and when not this i 
neceſſary; that is, when there really is an abſceſs formed 
there. When this is known to be the caſe, the operation i; 
to be performed in the following manner: The patient is to 
be inclined backward, and a crucial inciſion made in the in- 
teguments upon the lower part of the ſternum, where the ab- 
ſceſs ſometimes makes a point; then the integuments being 
freed from the ſternum, the Trepan is to be applied, and 
worked in the ſame manner as in Trepaning the cranium; 
and when the perforation is made, the patient is to be ſtooped 
forward, and ordered to cough or breathe hard, in order to 
promote the diſcharge of the matter; and the abſceſs is after- 
wards to be cleanſed with detergent injections, and healed in 
the uſual way. Heiſter's Surgery, P. 2. p. 21. 
TREPIGNER, in the manege, the action of a horſe who 
beats the duſt with his fore-feet in managing, without em- 
bracing the volt; and who makes his motions and times ſhort, 
and near the ground, without being put, upon his haunche, 
This is generally the fault of ſuch horſes as have not their 
ſhoulders ſupple, and at liberty, and withal have ſcarce ary 
motion with them. A horſe may trepigner, in going upon a 
ſtrait line. | | 1 | 
TRESSEL (Cyd.)—TRESSEL-Trees, in a ſhip, are thok 
timbers of the croſs- trees that ſtand along ſhips, or fore and 
aft at the tops of the maſts, See the article CRoss- Trees. 
TRESSIS, among the Romans, a copper coin equal in value 
to three aſſes, Pitiſc. in voc. See the article As, Cycl. 
TREWIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
racters of which are theſe: The perianthium is permanent, 
and is compoſed of three. oval reflex and coloured leaves. 
There are no petals. The ſtamina are numerous capillary 
filaments, of the length of the cup. The antherz are ſimple. 
The germen of the piſtil is placed under the cup. The ft 
is ſimple, and of the length of the ſtamina, and the ſtigma b 
ſimple. The fruit is a three- ſquare turbinated coronated cap- 
ſule, formed of three valves, and containing three cells. The 
ſeeds are ſingle, and are in figure convex on the one fide, and 
angular on the other. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 236. Hon. 
Mal, vol. a. p. 4. 5 
TRIAD, Trias, (Cycl.) among the antient Mythologiſts. Se 
the article TERNARY: | | 
TRIANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of plants which have hermi- 
phrodite flowers, with three ſtamina or male parts in each. 
The word is formed of the Greek, ice, three, and 4% 
male. Of this claſs of plants are the valerian, ſaffron, a gre 
many of the graſſes, &c. - See Tab. 1. of Botany, Clals l. 
TRIANGLE (Cyc.)—Plutarch informs us, that Xenocra6 


C ba- 


the philoſopher reſembled the Deity to an equilateral 71 riongh 


the genii to an Iſoſeeles, and men to a ſcalenum. A Trials 
has ſince been applied by Chriſtians to repreſent the II. 
nity, ſometimes ſingle, and at other times with addito 
lines, expreſſing a croſs. Thus we find them variouſly col” 
bined upon the medals of the popes, publiſhed by Bonan 
And nothing was more frequent formerly with printers, 
to place theſe figures in the front of their books; at oy 
doubtleſs, with a religious intent, till at length, by comm” 
uſe, they became only preſs marks, and badges of iin 
among the trade; as they now are with merchants, 0h " 
mark their goods with them both here and abroad. I 
Tranſ. Ne. 474. Sect. 1. 2 3 
TRIANGULAR (Cyd.)—TrIANGULAR Leaf, among 
taniſts. See the article LEAF. 


TRNANGULARIS (Cycl.)—TRx1anGuULARIS Cocqgin 
is to abſtain from all hot things, otherwiſe an atrophy is eaſily 
brought on, and proves a much worſe-thing than the original | 


anatomy, a name given by Santorini, and others, to the 1 5 
now generally called · ſimply Coccygæus. See the article 
CYG AUS. „ 907 ene 0 \ ] s ven by 
TRIANGULARIS. Labiorum, in anatomy, a name 8 145 
Santorini and Winſlow, to the muſcle called by Abe. 
preſſor anguli oris, and by Cowper and others, def! effor 
rum communis. 1175 e nen b 
TRIANGULARIS Penis, in anatomy, à name 10 al U 
Morgagni, and others, to a, ſuppoſed muſcle, cal f and b 
ſome dilatator penis, and dilatator poſticus urtthre 3 
Others levator ani. | 1 Ir ui 
It is truly no diſtin muſcle, but a proceſs of the Phi 
running into the perinæum. Talus. 


TRIBULOIDEs, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


T 
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TAN ARIS Piſcis, in zoology, the name of a ſea-fiſh of 
lhe remarkable figure, called in Engliſh the coney-f/h, of 


which there are two ſpecies, the one having two horns, the 
other wanting that character, 
The horned kind is uſually fix or ſeven fingers breadth long, 
and about three fingers broad. The tail ends in a ſomewhat 
Jong fin. The mouth is ſmall, and capable only of admitting 
a pea. It has twelve ſtrong ſerrated teeth in the upper jaw, 
and eight larger ones in the lower. The head riſes gibbouſly 
from the mouth to the horns ; and the back is humped in the 
ſame manner in the middle. It has only one ſmall fin near 
the tail. Its eyes are large, and placed near the horns. Belide 
the ſingle fin near the tail, it has four others, the tail making 
one, one more being ſituated on the back, and two on the 
belly. It has two horns like cocks ſpurs, growing {trait out 
of its forehead, and two others in a contrary direction, out of 
its belly near the tail, It has no ſcales, but has a hard ſkin, 
white on the belly, and brown every where elſe, and won- 
derfully marked with trigonal, tetragonal, and pentagonal and 
hexagonal figures. The ſpecies which has no horns, has a 
broader belly, a longer tail, and js marked all over its body 
only with hexangular figures, and innumerable {mall tuber- 
cles. Its belly is yellowiſh, and the reſt of its body of a grey- 
iſh or browniſh yellow. The mouth is narrow, and the teeth 
ſmall ; five in the under, and eleven in the upper jaw, The 
eves are large and round. It is hollow, and has very little 
fleſh. See Tab. of Fiſhes; No. 68. | | 
Both thoſe ſpecies are caught afnong the rocks, on the ſhores 
of the iſland of Java, and are ſometimes eaten by the inhabi- 
tants, being firſt ſkinned. Cluſ. Exot. L. 6. c. 27. Wil- 
lughby's Hitt. Piſc. p. 150. 5 | : 
TRrIANGULARIs Splenii, in anatomy, a name given by Spige- 
lius and others, to a muſcle of the head called by Winſlow, 
the upper portion of the lenius, or ſuperior maſtoidæus, and 
by Albinus, the ſplenius capitis, The old authors have de- 
{cribed it under the name of the primus caput moventium. 


TRIBULASTRUM, in botany, a name given by Iuſſieu to a 


genus of plants, ſince called by Linnæus neurada. See the 
article NEURADA. | 


the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the roſa- 
ceous kind, being compoſed of a number of petals, arranged 
in a circular form. From the cup ariſes a piſtil, which finally 
becomes, together with the cup, a roundith prickly unicapſu- 
lar fruit, containing a feed like a cheſnut. The prickles of 
the fruit are only the leaves of the cup become rigid. There 
1s only one known ſpecies of this plant, which is the water 


Tribuloides, commonly called the water Tribulus. The ker- 
nel of the fruit is eatable. | 


plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of 


RIBULUS, Caltrop, in botany, the name of a genus of | 


the extremity of the os femoris. 


the roſaccous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral leaves, arranged into 
a circular form. From the cup ariſes a piſtil, which after- 
wards becomes a fort of cruciform or- turbinated fruit, com- 
poſed of ſeveral parts, each ending in a prickly point, and all 
collected into a firm head, and containing oblong ſeeds, 

The ſpecies of Tribulus, enumerated by M 


theſe : 1. The chich-leaved land Tribulus, with prickly ſeed- 
veſſels. 2. The great prickly-headed land Tribulus of Cu- 
raſſo 3. The long-leaved Armenian Tribulus, with turbi- 
nated heads. And 4. The vetch-lcaved hairy Tribulus of the 
Eaſt-Indies. Tourn. Inſt. p. 268. | | 
TRIBZVULUs Marinus, the Caltrop-Shell, in natural hiſtory, 


e _ b peculiar ſpecies of the purpura. It is of a 


URPURA, 
TRIBUNES 


8 of the People, (Cycl.) in antient Rome, by virtue of 


ce, claimed and exerciſed a power of ſummoning the 
2 at any time, whenever the affairs of the people required it, 
ough the conſuls themſelves were in the city. It has been 
ab granted, on the authority of Valerius Maximus, | 
oY e 171bunes of the people, on their firſt creation, Were 
ihe mite into the ſenate, but had ſeats placed for them 
” re the doors in the veſtibule. But we may reaſonably 
nclude, 


that a magiſtrat Kit 
 couldcontroul, b gittrate ſo ambitious and powerful, who 


y his ſingle negative, whatever paſſed within 

* would not long be 3 — to ſit Wied Dionyſ. 
12 * Zr. AMiddlet. of Rom. Senat. p. 129. Val. Max. 
= 2 * lays, that they were not made ſenators before the 
ribune Oo — > Who is ſuppoſed to be C. Atinius Labeo, 
bly be true. f. people, A. U. 623. b; but that cannot poſſi- 
4 A ker mce 1t is evident from the authority of Dionyſius, 
weight, a Ps centuries before; the Tribunes, by . the mere 
ie and great power of their office, had gained an actual 
creation e; in 3 within two years after their firſt 
wich great wa W * we find them debating and enforcing, 
of intermatri "mth, the demands of the commons, for a liberty 
conſul a. 8 wich the nobles, and the choice of a plebeian 
as it is eee = intent of this Atinian law could not be, 
Nators in virtue 1 that the Tribunes ſhould be ſe- 
beginning; but nent Hflioe, for that they had been from the 


r. Tournefort, are 


and has three rows of ſpines. See the article 


* 


—_ 


1 
Choſen but 


Svrrr. Vor, II of the ſenate, or, which is the fame 


—.— for the future they ſhould always be | 


thing, out of thoſe who lad already borne the office of quæſtor e. 
—[* A. Gell. 14. 8. d V. Pigbil. Annales, A. U. 623. 


Dionyſ. I. x. 11. Dionyſ. xi. 57. 
Rom. Sen. 


e Middleton, of 


TRICE PS (Gel.) Turck rs Primus; a fleſhy and flat milſcle, 


ſituated between the os pubis and the whole length of the 
os femoris; the firſt and ſecond eroſs each other in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that the muſcle which is the firſt on the os pubis, be- 
e the ſecond on the os femoris; but the third keeps its 
rank. 

The Triceps primus is fixed above by a ſhort tendon to the 
tuberoſity or ſpine of the os pubis, and to the neighbouring 
part of the ſymphyſis, its fibres mixing a little with thoſe of 
the pectineus. From thence it runs down, increaſing in 
breadth, and is inſerted by fleſhy fibres interiorly in the middle 
portion of the linea femoris aſpera, At the lower part of 
this inſertion a portion of the muſcle ſeparates from the reſt, 
and ſends off a long tendon, which, together with a like ten- 
don of the Triceps tertius, is inſerted in the inner condyle of 


Il inflow's Anatomy, p. 
208. 


Tx1cePs ſecundus, a fleſhy and flat muſcle, fixed above by fleſh 


fibres below the ſuperior inſertion of the Triceps primus in al 
the outſide of the inferior ramus of the os pubis, as low as 
the foramen ovale; but ſeldom fo low as the ramus of the os 
iſchium. This inſertion is broader than that of the former 
muſcle. From thence it runs down, and is inſerted in the 
upper part of the linea aſpera, between the pectineus and 
Triceps primus, mixing a little with each of thoſe muſcles. 


This inſertion appears ſometimes divided. Jinflow's Anat. 
P. 208. ; 


TRICEPs fertius, a fleſhy and flat muſcle, fixed above by fleſhy 


fibres to the anterior part of all the ſhort ramus of the iſchium, 
and to a ſmall part of the tuberoſity of that bone; this in- 
ſertion covers ſome part of the tendon of the ſemi-membra- 
noſus; from thence it runs down and is inſerted by fleſhy fi- 
bres in the linea aſpera, almoſt froni the little trochanter down 
to the middle of the os femoris. 

It goes lower down than the firſt Triceps, ſending off a ſepa- 
rate portion, like that of the ſecundus. Theſe two portions 
Join together and form a common tendon, which running 
down to the lower extremity of the os femoris is inſerted in 
the back part of the tuberoſity of the inner condyle ; this ſe- 
parate portion is ſometimes large enough to be miſtaken for 
a diſtinct muſcle, making a quadriceps inſtead of a Triceps. 
In all this progreſs this muſcle is joined to the vaſtus inter- 
nus by a perforated aponeurofis, through which the blood- 
veſſels paſs. Winſloto's Anatomy, p. 208. 


TRICHECHUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Artedi to 


the creature commonly called the manati, or ſea-cow. He 
makes it a diſtinct genus of the plagiuri or cetaceous fiſhes ; 
the characters of which are theſe: The teeth are flat and 
ſtand in each jaw, and there is no fin on the back. This 
creature grows to twelve or fifteen foot in length, and to fix 
or ſeven foot in breadth. The head is oblong and cylindric, 
and more reſembles that of a hog than any other creature's. 
The eyes are ſmall, there are ſmall apertures in the head by 
way of ears, and the lips are very thick; two teeth ſtand 
out on each ſide, of the thickneſs of a man's thumb, and 
five or ſix inches long. The pectoral fins are two, and 
ſtand on the breaſt ; they are compoſed of five diſtin bones 
reſembling fingers, Jotned together by a membrane; each 
bone has three articulations. The tail is placed horizontally, 
and there is no fin upon the back : In the females there are 
two round breaſts placed between the peCtoral fins. The 
parts of generation are like thoſe of the human ſpecies in 
both the male and female; and there is a navel. The fkin 
is hard, and almoſt impenetrable ; the hairs are few, and of a 
greyiſh colour. The creature lives about the openings of great 
rivers into the ſea, and feeds on graſs and ſea-plants. The 
fleſh is white and well taſted. It makes a noiſe, and is ſaid 
to be eaſily tamed, and to love the human ſpecies. Its great 
Enemies are the crocodile and the ſhark, both which are very 
fond of its fleſh, Artedi Gen. Piſc. 61. Linnæi Syſtem, Nat. 


Tr: name is originally Greek, and is formed of the words 
_ bet, a hair, and x bes, a fiſh, It is given this fiſh to expreſs 


its being hairy ; as it is almoſt the only fiſh in the world that 
has a title to this adjective hairy. 6E 
RICHERILE, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of foſſils, 


of the claſs of the fibrariz ; the characters of which are, that 
they are not elaſtic, and are compoſed of ſtrait and continuous 
filaments. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 1. | 


: 


The word is derived from the Greek Tgix«, capillaments or 
fibres. The bodies of this genus are divided into thoſe which 
bave broader, and thoſe which have narrower filaments ; and 
there are fix known ſpecies of it: 1. The gypſum ſtriatum, 
or ſtriatẽd plaſter-ſtone ; | ſee the article GyPsUM Striatum. 
2. A yellowiſh white kind, found in the clay and gravel pits 


in Northamptonſhire, and elſetrhere. 3. A white kind, with 
foliaceous flakes, made up of ſeveral conjunct ſeries of fila- 
ments, and emulating the external a 


of the talcs, 


though wanting their characters: "This is found in the ala- 
baſter pits of Derbyſhire. - Theſe three are of the broad fi- 
| Uuuu bred 


T R A 


bred kind. Of thoſe with narrower fibres, there are, 1. A 
fleſh- coloured ſpecies, with very little gloſs, found in many 


E of Yorkſhire, and worth enquiring after, as it readily 
urns to a very fine plaſter, like the gypſums. 2. A dull- 


looking white ſpecies, with very ſhort though continued fila- | 


ments, found in the pits of red marl in Derbyſhire, and elſe- 
where. And, 3. A greeniſh white kind very gloſſy, with 
ſtrait narrow and continued filaments. This is a very ſcarce 
fpecies, but is found ſometimes in the marl-pits of Derbyſhire 
and on the ſhores of Yorkſhire, having been waſhed out of 


the cliffs by the waves in high tides. All theſe ſpecies burn | 


very Ry to a fine plaſter, like the gypſums ; and ſome of 
them are found in particular places in ſuch great abundance, 
that it would be a very advantageous thing to collect and burn 
them. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. go. | 
. TRICHESTRUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
foſſils, of the claſs of the ſelenitæ, but differing extremely in 
figure and ſtructure from the common kinds. 

he word is derived from the Greek rTeix:, hairs or filaments, 
and ep, a ſtar; and expreſſes a ſet of bodies compoſed of fi- 
laments arranged into the form of a ftar. The ſelenitæ of 
this genus are compoſed of filaments ſcarce any where viſibly 
arranged into plates or ſcales, but diſpoſed in form of a radi- 

cated ſtar, made of a number of disjunct ſtriæ. See Tab. of 
Foflils, Claſs 2. Hill's Hift. of Fol p- 123. 


Of this genus there is only one known ſpecies, which is of | 


pale brown, and is compoſed of extremely fine and ſlender fi- 
laments. It is formed like the lepaſtrum in the accidentally 
open cracks in the ſeptaria, or ludus Helmontii, and is no 
other way different from the bodies of that genus, than as in 
all the ſelenitæ the plates they are compoſed of are made up 
of filaments nicely arranged, in this as in ſome other of thoſe 
bodies, the filaments have never arranged themſelves into 


plates at all, but are diſpoſed into the form of a ſtar com- 


8 of ſingle threads. This body very readily and regularly 


ome pieces tolerably pellucid. It is found only in one place, 
ſo far as is yet known, which is under the cliffs of Sheppy- 
iſland in Kent; where it is conſiderably plentiful, and makes 
a very elegant figure on the broken maſſes of ſeptaria, which 
are in immenſe numbers ſtrewed upon the ſhore. Hill's Hiſt, 
of Fol. p. 150. | | | 
" TRICHIASIS, in medicine, the name of a diſtemperature of 
the eyes, in which the eye · lids are inverted, and in which the 
e-laſhes hurt and irritate the eyes. ns 
e cilia or margins of the eye-lids are ſometimes inverted ſo 
as greatly to irritate the ſenſible coats of the eye, and bring on 


ance, may greatly injure, if not totally deſtroy the fight. 
'This diforder is gener 
Cicatrix left on cb 
tion, or wound, or ſome other external injury. But ſome- 
times a relaxation of the ſkin, and a paralytic diſorder of the 
eye-lids, are the chief cauſes of it. | | 
hatever cauſe it is from, it is always difficult enough to be 
remedied ; for it is hardly poſſible for the ſurgeon to remove 
it, ſo as to prevent its returning, without extirpating the of- 
fending hairs ; and if theſe be cut off cloſe, it will be to no 
purpoſe, becauſe the rigid ſtumps of the hairs will irritate the 
eye even worſe than the whole hairs did before. It is a very 
nice operation alone that can make a cure; here the hairs muſt 
de pulled up ſingly by the roots, and the places of their inſer- 


tion ſingly cauterized with a hot broad-pointed needle ; but 


this the patient will ſeldom ſubmit to, and the only remaining 
method then, is to fill up the ſinus's out of which they were 
extracted with the lapis infernalis. But in this the greateſt 
care muſt be taken, that no part of that application get into 
the eye. The eaſieſt method is the touching the cavities, out 
of which the hairs have been pulled up, with a pencil-bruſh 
dipped in a mixture of ſpirit of ſal- armoniac and highly recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine, by which means they will cloſe up, and no 
more hairs will grow from them. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 


IRD Es, in zoology, a name uſed by the antients, for a | 


fiſh of the hare 


ngi-form kind, probably the pilchard, which 
they called alſo vo 


| ardinia and Sardella. Hillughby's Hiſt. Piſc. 
©" hame of a_ genus of capillary plants, deſcribed by Plumier ; 
the characters of which are theſe: On the margin of the leaves 


ftands a ſingle erect turbinated cup, and a ſtylus in the man- 


ner of a briſtle terminates at the capſule. The plants of this 
genus are very different from what other authors call the 
_  Trichomanes ; which, according to Linnzus, is not a diſtinct 
genus of plants, but is a ſpecies of aſplenium. See Tab. I. of 
1 2 , Claſs 16. and the article AsrLENIUuun. | 
- The 1 this genus, according to Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe. The flowers are not diſcovered, but the ſeeds grow 
' In cluſters on the backs of the leaves, as in fern, The leaves 
are compoſed of little uſually roundiſh, leaves, which grow by 
gaſes along a middle rid. ri + the See | 
he ſpecies of Trichomanes, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are . theſe: 1. The common Trich 


manct, with leaves elegantly jagged. by 
2 "4 


— 


en according to the arrangements of the fibres, and is in 


intenſe pains and inflammation, which, without timely affiſt- | 


ly owing to accident, as the irregular | 
e part from a burn, the ſmall-pox, an ulcera- 


. 224. | | | | 
RICHOMAN ES, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the | 


2. The Tricho- | 


— 


1 


Trichomanes. 4. The great branched Trichomanes, 8. The 
Trichomanes with round dents, ſurrounded by a black rim 
6. The Trichomanes, with leaves lightly prickly, % The 
Trichomanes, with triangular crenated leaves. 8. The Trichy. 
manes with heart- faſhioned leaves. 9. The leſſer branched 
Trichomanes. 10. The Trichomanes, with leaves partly bifid 
partly whole. 11, The broad-leaved dentated Trichomane; 
12. The pendulous ſoft and ſilky Trichomanes. 13. The. 
very Trichomanes, black at the edges. 14. The Trichomare; 
with bifid indentings. | 
The fruit of the Tr:chomanes is a roundiſh capſule, of a mem. 
branaceous texture, and covered with a fort of ſcales ; theſe 
ate ſurrounded with an elaſtic ring, by the contraction cf 
which they are burſt, and the ſeeds thrown out. Tourn. Inſt. 


This plant ſerves with us, as a ſuccedaneum for the true adian- 
tum, or maiden-hair, which is not a native of England, and by 
the careleſſneſs of our druggiſts is ſeldom brought over to us. 
The whole plant, ſtalks and leaves together are uſed, and 
the virtues are in their greateſt perfection, if it be gathered in 
the month of September ; it it 1s ſpoken of by all authors, as 
a good medicine in diſeaſes of the breaſt and lungs, and is 
much recommended by ſome in the ſtone and gravel. Dal, 
Pharm, | 
TRICHOSAN THES, in botany, the name given by Linnæis 
to a genus of plants, called by Plumier, Micheli, and others, 
anguina: the characters are theſe: It produces male and fe- 
male flowers, on diſtinct parts of the ſame plant; in the 
male flowers, the perianthium is one leaved, clavated, and ver 
long; it is ſmooth on the ſurface, and has a ſmall mouth re- 
flected backwards, and divided into five ſegments, The 
flower is divided alſo into five ſegments, it is fixed to the 
cup, and is plain and expanded ; the ſegments are of a lance- 
olated oval figure, and are fringed at their edges, with a 
great number of long and branched hairs: the ſtamina are 
three very ſhort filaments, reaching to the. top of the cup; 
and each anthera is an oblong erect cylindric body, ſurrounded 
above and below with a line containing a large quantity of 
farina, There are in this flower three ſtyles, which are very 
ſmall, and grow to the ſides of the cup, but they are al- 
ways abortive, In the female flower, the perianthium is the 
ſame as in the male, but it ſtands in this upon the germen 
of the piſtil, and ſoon periſhes ; the flower is the fame with 
the male; the piſtil has an oblong and flender germen, and 
has a capillary ſtyle, ariſing from it, of the length of the cup; 
the ſtigmata are three in number, they are long, pointed, and 
gaping in the middle; the fruit is an extremely long pomum, 
and contains three cells, very remote one from another: tic 
ſeeds are very numerous, and are compreſſed, and of an ob- 
tuſely oval form, and covered with a coat. Linnæi Genet 
Plant. p. 466. Micheli, Nov. Gen. p. 9. Plumier, Rur. 
p. 100, Hort. Malab. Vol. 8. p. 157. 
TRICHOSTEMA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
| the characters of which are theſe : The perianthium is com. 
poſed of one leaf, and is bilabiated; the upper lip is dividel 
into three ſegments, and is twice as large as the under ole, 
which is divided only into two. The flower conſiſt of 
one petal, and is of the labiated kind; its tube is very ſhot; 
its upper lip is compreſſed and falcated, and the lower is divided | 
into three ſegments, the middle one is oblong, and the 
ſmalleſt of the whole; the ſtamina are four capillary fil 
ments, they are crooked and extremely long, two of then 
are ſomething ſhorter than the others ; the antherz are ſimple; 
the germen of the piſtil is divided into four. parts; de 
le is capillary and of the length of the ſtamina; and the 
ſtigma is bifid ; the cup remains after the flower is fallen, 
then becomes larger and the upper lip falls over the under 1 
it then becomes diſtended in the middle and cloſed at tif 
mouth, and contains four ſeeds. Linnei Gen. Plant. p. 265 
; TRICHOURI, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed by ſome 2 
to expreſs ſuch flies, as have one or more hairs growing o. 
at their tails ; theſe are called alſo ſeticaudæ, and are ol 
guiſhed into three genera, as they have one, two, of 
hairs growing out at the tail. See the article SE TI AUD. 
TRICHRUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone deſcrivet 
by the antients, and ſaid to yield three colours; in thelf — 
mon way of preparing bodies of this kind for medicinal , 
8 was by rubbing them down on a porphiry, ff 
ard ſtone with water) this firſt coloured the water * | 
then red, and laſtly white. It ſeems to have been 3 
hæmatites, or blood-ſtone. i -ven bf 
TRICIPITIS Caput Primum, in anatomy, a name oe Fd 
many authors to a muſcle of the thigh, called by AR and 
ductor femoris ; Douglaſs calls it abductor primus fem! 00 
Winſlow the muſculus primus tricipitis. It is the pa? of he 
femoris of Veſalius; that author, and indeed man others" 
earlier anatomiſts, not eſteeming it a diſtin& muſcle. 
[TRICOR, a name, by which ſome of the chemical 
called gold. | "or a 
TRIDE, in the manege, ſignifies ſhort and ſwift ; | we 
pace, is a going of ſhort and quick motions, tho dhe tines 
ealy. A Tride career, is a very faſt gallop, with Some 
or motions ſhort and nimble; and ſo of other 


— 


— 


_ 


3 


— — 
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| The ſmall tender | apply the word only to the motion of the haunches: II 


TRA TLA 


I hiſtory, the name of a genus | TRIFAX, among the Romans, a javelin three cubits long, 

TRIEDROGT Hh? BIA h a | which was Grow by the 8 Pitiſc. in voc. 15 

The word is derived from the Greek vgs, thrice, idea, a fide, TRIGEMINI Tertivs, in anatomy, a name given by Spigelius 

ad e., a column. ; and others, to a muſcle called by Winſlow the complexus mi- 

The bodies of this genus are ſpars, in form of trigonal co- nor or maſtoidæus lateralis, and by Cowper and Albinus tra- 
jumns, adhering by one end to ſome ſolid body, and termi- chelo-maſloidæus. See the article MasTo1D us. 


nated at the other by 2 trigonal pyramid. Of this genus there TRIGLA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, the name of a 


four known ſpecies: 1. A ſlender one with a long ob- 
tals rz this is one of the moſt common of all the 
the ſpars, and is found in almoſt all parts of the world ; ſome- 
times in ſingle and large ſpecimens, but more frequently in 


large congeries, coating over the fiſſures of ſtone in form of 


cruſts, 2. One with ſhort but pointed pyramids: this is 
common on Mendip hills, and is found in ſome other parts 

of England. 3. A thick one with a longer pyramid, found 
in Northamptonſhire, and ſome other parts of the kingdom, 
encruſting the fiſſures of ſtone. And 4. One with a very 
ſhort column, and a long obtuſe pyramid : this is frequent 
in the mines of Germany, and not leſs ſo in thoſe of Eng- 
land, particularly in Derbyſhire. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 222. 

TRIEMERUS, the three-day fly, in natural hiſtory, a fly 
ſomewhat like the butterfly ; it has four large yellowiſh wings, 
and a long body, with a head furniſhed with long antennæ, 
Jarge eyes, and a ſpiral trunk. It is found among the nettles 
and mallows. 


TRIENTALIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


the characters of which are theſe : The perianthium is com- 


poſed of fix leaves, and is permanent ; the leaves are narrow, 


pointed, and wide expanded; the flower is of the ſtellated 
kind, and is compoſed of ſeven petals, which ſtand flat and 
open, and adhere together very lightly at the top, theſe are 
a little longer than the leaves of the cup; the ſtamina are 
ſeven capillary filaments, of the length of the cup, but in- 
ſerted into the flower; the antherz are ſimple; the germen 
of the piſtil is globular ; the ſtyle is capillary, and of the 
length of the ſtamina z and the itigma is headed; the fruit 
is a dry berry of a globular form, formed of an extremely 
thin cruſt, and having only one cell; the ſeeds are few in 
number, and are of an angular figure; the receptacle is large 
enough to hold a great number of them; the number of the 
leaves of the cup ſometimes varies. Linnæi Genera Plant. 
. | | 
| TRIERARCHI, Temacx0, among the Athenians, commiſſion - 
ers choſen annually out of the richeſt citizens, who were 
obliged to provide all forts of neceſſaries for the fleet, and to 
build ſhips at their own charge. See Potter, Archæol. Græc. 
I. I. c. 15. T. 1. p. 86. 


three years. Potter, Archæol. Græc. T. 1. p. 459. 
TRIEXAHEDRIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus 
of ſpars. | 


1 Ar is derived of the Greek, 4:5, thrice, &, ſix, and 

ee, a (ide. | 
The bodies of this genus, are perfect and pellucid cryſtalli- 
form ſpars, conſiſting of thrice ſix planes, being compoſed 
of an hexangular column, terminated at each end by an hex- 
angular pyramid : Of this genus there are three known ſpe. 
cies. J. A clear one with narrow and oblong pyramids : this 
is found in the mountains of Germany, and in North-Wales 
but wich us it is ſmall and coarſe. 2. One with ſhort pyra- 
_— and a long column: this is found in the mines at Goſſe- 
roxy Saxony, Aad, 3. One with ſhort pyramids, and a 
te 7 3 ; oy Li . wo us in the lead- 

orkthire. Hill's, Hiſt of Foſſ. p. 204. 
TRIFOLIUM Trefoil, in botany. . See the ba Foy 3 


22 Vrtters, before Simon Pauli, yet he was the firſt 

ſubtle an mad it in ſcorbutic caſes. He ſays it is more 

Ya penetrating than naſturtium or creſſes. | 
ens At preſent to be coming into great repute in man 


ron ler and rn pine an ex? 


na, _ got it into uſe in their families in the form of 
ſcorph wii "a ence its conſtant uſe to be very effectual againſt 
1 che king's evil, and obſtinate ſcorbutic diſtempers. 
ain e at firſt, is not very grateful, but time wears off that 


unc. Pharm. P. 
uckbean ſerves i A 


5 79 uling it in their beer in the place of hops. It is as 


Thy : 2 ver of the drink, and is a bitter of as agree- 
part af flour: it has this advantage alſo, that one eighth 
is giy L A, k is ſufficient, it is a very harmleſs plant, 
tiſms IR cher as an antiſcorbutic, and by ſome in rheu- 
worth While . Ser Chronic caſes, It might be extremely 
might be eaſt, . chi practice in other parts, as ti; plant 
advantage ny cultivated in any quantity, and that this 
that wa * it will grow on the worſt kind of boggy land, 
akrokiu n 3 elſe. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
to the oxys, or wen n > IA, a name given by many authors 
three on 2 fn. **Oorrel, from its having its leaves always 
Oxrs. and being of an acid taſte, See the article 


. 4. P. 124. 


Waren Paluftre, Buckbean. This plant, tho* mentioned | 


„e ts ule in ſhop compoſitions is not yet known. Vid. | 


n Hampſhire to a ve remarkable uſe ; the | 


# 


TRIETERIS, Teng, in the antient chronology, a CY cle of | 


TxIGonNELLA Foſſil: 


genus of fiſhes, of the genera] order of the acanthopterygii : 
the diſtinguiſhing characters of theſe are, that the membrane 
of the pills has ſeven bones, and the peCtoral fins have arti- 
ticulated appendages. Of this genus are the hra, Hirundo, 
maluus, mullus barbatus, &c. Linnæi Syſtema Nature, 
p. 53. See the article LYRA, HI RUN DO, &c. 

The characters of this genus, according to Artedi are theſe: 
The branchioſtege membrane contains ſeveral bones; the 
head is very declivious, from the eyes to the end of the ſnout, 
and is large, aculeated, and as it were ſquare; the head is 
the broadeſt part of the fiſh, it thence grows gradually nar- 
rower, till it ends in a very ſmall tail: in many of the ſpe- 
cies of this fiſh, there are two or three articulated appendices 
growing under the pectoral fins: the eyes ſtand on the top 
of the head, and are covered with a ſkin ; there are two back 
fins, the firſt of which is prickly ; the pectoral fins in ſome 
of the ſpecies are very large. 

Many of theſe fiſhes are capable of making a noiſe ; and ſome 
of them by the help of their pectoral fins, can ſuſtain them- 
ſelves for a time out of the water, and fly to ſome diſtance, 
The appendices of the pylorus are from five to twenty. 

Of thoſe Triglæ, which have continuous, obtuſe, and undivided 
ſnouts, the following are the ſpecies : The Trigla with a 


ſmooth head, and with two fins on the lower jaw: this is 


the mullus barbatus of authors. 2. The Trigla with a ſmooth 
head, with four yellow, not tranſverſe lines, on each fide, 
parallel to one another: this is the mullus major, or ſurmullet 
of our fiſhermen. 3. The Trigla with a ſmooth head and 
and without beards, all over of a red colour: this is called 
by authors the mullus imberbis, or king of the mullets. 
4. The Trigla with the head ſomewhat aculeated, and with 
a ſingle little pinnule at the peCtoral fins: this is the milvus 
of authors, or the kite-fiſh ; it flies four or five foot above 
the water, and that to a conſiderable diſtance. 5. The Trigla 


With a prickly head, and with three appendices on each tide 


at the pectoral fins: this is the Hirundo of authors, and is 
called by our fiſhermen the tub- fiſn. Of thoſe Triglæ which 


have the ſnout a little forked, the following are the ſpecies: 


6. The Trigla with a ſomewhat bifid ſnout, and with the 
lateral line bifid at the tail: this is the lucerna of the Vene- 
tians, and the milvus of ſome authors. 7. The red Trigla, 
with the ſnout divided into two little horns, and with the 
opercula of the gills ſtriated : this is the cuculus, and lyra of 
ſome authors. This fiſh grunts when taken out of the water, 
and the noiſe has been ſuppoſed to be like that of a cuckow, 
whence the name. 

Of thoſe Triglæ, which have the ſnout very deeply divided, 
and opened into two very broad parts; the following are the 
ſpecies: 1. The variegated Trigla, with the ſnout divided 
into two prickles, and with two little prickles to each part: 
this is gurnardus griſeus of Ray, or the grey gurnard. 2. The 
Trigla with the ſnout divided into two ſpines, and with tubu- 
lous noſtrils: this is the /yra of authors, called by our fiſher- 
men the piper. 3. The Trigla with many cirri, and with an 
octangular body: this is the lyra cornuta of authors: the 
body is rendered angular, by mg ſix rows of acute and 
hard rhomboidal ſcales. Artedi, Gen. Piſc. p. 32. 


| TRIGONAL-Leaf, among botaniſts. See the article Le Ay, 
TRIGONELLA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


including the fænugreek of authors; the characters are theſe : 
The perianthium is formed of one leaf, and is campanulated and 
lightly divided into five ſegments, which are pointed, and 
nearly equal in ſize 3 the corolla is papilionaceous, and 
ſeems compoſed of three petals ; the vexillum is oval, obtuſe, 
and bent backwards ; the two wings are of an oval oblong 
figure outwardly, by bending backwards, ſo that in the vex- 
illum,. they ſeem to compoſe a tripetalous flower of the com- 


mon form ; the carina is very ſhort and obtuſe, and occupies 


the middle of the flowers; the ſtamina are diadelphous and 
ſhort ; the apices ſimple ; the germen of the piſtil is of an 
oblong oval figure; the ſtyle is ſimple and erect, and the 
ſtigma is ſimple. The fruit is an oblong oval pod, of a 
compreſſed figure, containing ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds ; the ſhape 
of the flower alone, ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes this from all the 
other genera of this claſs. Linnæi Gen. Plant, p. 362. 
Tournef. Inſt. p. 5 Rivin. p. 407. | 

16, in natural hiſtory, the name of a foſſile 
ſhell, of the cockle-kind, but approaching to a triangular fi- 
gure, having a broad bottom to which it deſcends, almoſt in 
ſtrait lines: on each fide from the head or cardo, theſe are 
uſually found ſmall, but there are ſome met with of four or 
five inches round: they are found at different depths, in ſtone 
quarries,” bedded in the matter of the ſtrata; and that often 
in the .hardeſt ſtone. In ſome inſtances, the ſhells are found 
remaining in their native ſtate 3 but moſt frequently the ſhell 
itſelf is periſhed and gone, and there is a ſtony or mat- 


ter depoſited in its place. Hill's Hiſt. of Foil. p. 646. 
er 1 its p 8. 
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TRI 


*TRILL- Hooks, thoſe uſed to hold the ſides of à cart up to the | 


horſe. See the article CAR T. 


TRILLET TO, in the Italian muſic, a fittle ſhort ſhake or 


quaver; it differs from trilfo, only in point of continuance 
being its diminutive. See the next article. | 


TRILLO, in the Italian muſic, is often found marked with a 


ſingle I'; or tr, and often alſo by a fmall t, as well in vocal 


as ihſtrumental parts. It is deſigned to intimate, that you | 
beat quick upon two notes in conjoint degrees, as # f, or de, 
© alternately ; beginning with the higheſt, and ending with the | 
_ Joweft,. This makes what the French improperly call ca- 


dence, and properly tremblement. But it is alſo very often 


found in the Italian muſic to give notice, that the ſame ſound | 


be ſtruck many times over, beginning a little low, and end- 
ing with all the quickneſs, that the throat or finger can form 


them. Thus, fuppoſing the firſt two or three quavers, then | 


as many ſemi-quavers, and then ending with demi- femi-qua- 
vers, all in the fame pitch or tune. 

The manner wherein we have deſcribed this, comes far ſhort 

of what able maſters can ſhew in practice: This Trilla is more 

particularly uſed, after a note has been long held out, to eaſe 

the voice; which ſo long a tenſion had weakened. Broſſard. 


 *TRILOBOUS- Leaf, among bontaniſts. See the article LEAF. 
TRILOCULAR-Cap/ule, among botaniſts. See the article 


CAPSULF. 


TRIMODIA, among the Romans, a bag like an inverted cone, 


in which ſowers carried their ſeed. It was ſuſpended from 
their necks, and was ſo called from its containing three buſhels. 
Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. | | 


TRINGA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, the name of | TRIPHARMACUM, an ointment, in the late London difpen- 


a diſtinct genus of birds, of the order of the ſcolopaces : the 
diſtinguiſhing characters of this is, that the feet have each 


four toes, and the beak is. fhorter than the toes. Linnæi 


dyſtema Naturæ, p. 47. | . 
here are three ſpecies of this genus: The firſt called by al- 
moſt all authors Tringa; the others the pinirole, and our ſand- 

piper. See the article SANDPIPER and PINIROLE. 
The firſt ſpecies, or Tringa, moſt uſually fo called, has been 
however named cinclus, by Bellonius ; and gallinula, rhods- 
pus, phænicopus, and ochropus, by Geſner. It is ſomewhat 


larger than the black-bird, the colour of all its upper-ſide, is 
a very gloſſy greeniſh brown; and its ſhoulders and the ſmaller. 


feathers of its wings are ſpotted with white. In the male, 
there are numerous white ſtreaks, and ſpots on the head, 
but in the female theſe are wanting; the throat is white ſpotted 
with black ; the breaſt and belly are of a pure ſnow white; the 
long feathers of the wings are brown, and thoſe of the tail 
variegated with brown and white; its beak is a finger and 
half long, and of a greeniſh colour ; and its legs of a bluiſh 
green; the hinder toe is very ſmall. They live about the 
| tides of ponds and lakes; its legs are ſometimes ſeen reddiſh 

or yellowiſh. Aldrovand. Tom. 3. p. 481. 

TRINSOGA Minor, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors 
called the bird, commonly known in England, by the ame 
of the ſandpiper. See the article SANDPIPER, 

TRINITY (Cycl.)—By a ſtatute of king William the 3d, if 


one educated in, or having profeſſed, the chriſtian religion, 
ſhall be convicted in any of the courts of Weſtmiſter, &c. | 


of denying any one of the perſons of the holy Trinity to be 
God, or maintaining that there are more gods than one, or 
of denying the truth of the chriſtian religion, or the divine 
authority of the ſcripture, he ſhall for the firſt offence be ad- 
judged uncapable of any office; and for the ſecond diſabled 
to ſue any action, &c. Anno q and 10. Will. III. cap. 32. 

TRINK, in our ſtatutcs, is uſed for a fiſhing-net. 2 Hen. 6. 

e. IF, Blount. © | 

TRIONUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called 


by Ruppius bammia ; the characters are theſe: The pe- 


rianthium is double; the external one is compoſed of twelve 
„ ſlender leaves; the internal one is only compoſed of one leaf, 
and is inflated and divided into five ſegments at the end; the 
flower conſiſts of five petals, cordated at the top, and grow- 
ing together at the bottom; the ſtamina are numerous, they 
- grow into a cylinder at the bottom, and are free at the tops; 


the antheræ are kidney-ſhaped ; the germen of the piſtil is | - 


roundiſh; the ſtyle is capillary and terminated, by five obtuſe 
reflex {tigmata the fruit is oval, but ribbed with five ridges, and 
is compoſed of five valves, and contains as many cells; the 
ſeeds are numerous and are kidney-ſhaped. It is plain from 
- theſe characters, that this genus is nearly allied to the hibiſcus. 
Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 383. Ruppii Flora Jenenſis, p. 16. 
TRIOPHFHAEMUS, a name given by authors to ſuch pieces 
of agate, or other ſemipellucid ſts 
© ſmall circular ſpbts, reſembling eyes upon them: theſe are of 
the nature of the common agate, &c. The ſpots are mere ac- 
'. Cidental-varieties in the diſpoſitions of the veins, and do not 
make a. diſtinct ſpecies of ſtone, e. 
TRIOPTERIS, in botany,” the name of a genus of plants, 
the 'charaQters of which are theſe: The perianthium is very 
mall and permanent, and is compoſed of one leaf divided 
into ſive ſegments 3 the flower is compoſed of fix equal pe- 
tals of an oval figure, and theſe are ſurrounded by three other 
ſmaller petals, Which are alſo of an ogual ſize one with ano- 
DAU of EDT OF i C2 6 WILS: + A. OE; 
eee whe | 


a 4 


nes, as happen to have three | 


ther; the ſtamina are two filaments, beyond the peta!, af ts 
flower, and are fixed to the cup; the external ones are "5g 
what thorter than the interior, and the antheræ are ſimple ; 
the germen of the piſtil is divided into three parts; the... 
are three erect and ſinple ſtyles; and the ſtigmata are obtuſe: 
there is no fruit to encloſe the ſeeds, but they ſtand naked, ny 
are three in number, and are hollowed at the back, and "op 
with alæ, which-when newly produced have the appearance of 
petals. Indeed what are called petals in this deſcription, are 
not ſo; but are the alæ of the germen, for the ſtamina are 
placed without them; but as they very much reſemble yetz! 
a young botaniſt will more eaſily diſtinguiſh the genus, by their 
being taken for ſuch, than by any other means. Linn Gen 
lant. p. 195. | | 
TRIORCHIS, a word uſed by ſome, to expreſs a man who ha; 
three tefticles. | | | 
It is alſo uſed as the name of a buzzard; and of a plant, called li. 
dies traces. | 
FRIPENTAHZDRIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ge. 
nus of ſpars. _ ; 
The word is derived from the Greek, reg, thrice, ni: fc, 
and zd , a fide. 
The bodies of this genus are ſpars, compoſed cf thrice five 
planes; being made of a pentangular column, terminated at 
each end by a pentangular pyramid. Of this genus we only 
know one fpecies; this has a moderately long column, an! 
very ſhort and broad pyramids ; it is found in Derbyſhire, 
Yorkſhire, and Cornwall, and is very frequent about Got- 
laer in Saxony. Hill's, Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 205. 


ſatory, fo called from its being compoſed of three ingredients: 
the preſcription is this: Take common plaſter four ounces, 
oil olive two ounces, vinegar one ounce ; ſet them over, 
a gentle fire, and ſtir them continually, till they become a 
ointment. Pemberton's, Lond. Diſpenſ. p. 370. 
TRIPOLI, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory, the name of an earn 
fubſtance, uſed by the lapidaries to poliſh ſtones, and by th: 
braſiers, and other the like artiſts to clean metalline veflzis 
It is of two kinds, the yellowiſh, and reddiſh white; the je- 
- lowiſh white kind is called by authors, alara gleba, rip 
and terra tripolitana; this is the produce of Germany, Saxony, | 
and France; there is alſo of it in the neighbourhood of Venice 
but it is found in greateſt plenty in many parts of Africa, It 
is found a dry hard earth, of a very pale yellowiſh white, 6 
a firm texture, and moderately heavy ; it is fometimes found 
ol itſelf, conſtituting a ſtratum; but is more frequently met, 
with in detached pieces among ſtrata of other matter. It 
of a rough, irregular, duſty ſurface ; it adheres lightly to tic 
tongue, is dry, hard, and harſh to the touch, is not to bs 
broken between the fingers, and lightly ftains the hands: i 
makes no efferveſcence with aqua fortis, and makes a fit 
hiſſing noife on being thrown into water. The reddiſn Tri- 
poli is of our own production, though not peculiar to ot. 
ſelves ; it is found in great abundance on Mendip- hills in 
merſetſhire, nor leſs plentifully in many parts of Germ 
This is well known in the ſhops as a ſubſtance of great 8 
in poliſhing braſs, but is not applied to any of the other 50 
of the yellowiſh kind: this like the former is moſt ſreque!l 
found in detached maſſes, and while in the earth is tolerably 
ſoft, and eaſily falls into flakes. When dry it becomes 9 i 
conſiderable hardneſs, and is of a fine pale reddiſh white, - 

a loofe open texture, compoſed of a multitude of cxtren® 
thin plates or flakes laid evenly on one another, and conl: A 
rably heavy ; it is of a ſmooth and ſomewhat gloſly ow: 
it adheres very firmly to the tongue, is dry and harſh to 
touch, too hard to be broken between the fingers, and - 
not ſtain the hands: it makes no efferveſcence with ae“ 
and burns to a paler colour, with ſome additional hardnet, 
Hill's, Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 68. F 

TRIPUDIUM, in antiquity, a ſpecies of divination, in“ f 
omens were drawn from the rebounding of corn thrown 
chickens. Hofm, Lex. Univ. in Voc. cn 

TRI PYRAMID ES, in natural hiſtory, the name of af 

E 8 | Ys 
The word is derived from the Greek v, thrice, and reg 
a pyramid. | | fe pj 

The bodies of this genus are ſpars, compoſed of ling $4 1 

mids, each of three ſides, ſtanding on no column, 
fixed by their baſes to ſome ſolid body. qort 

Of this genus there are only two known ſpecies: I. A han? 
thick one, found on the ſides of the ſtacks of ſtone in No all. 
tonſhire and elſewhere; but this is not common, and g 00 
ſmall. 2. A long one with a narrow baſe : this is 7 Hs 

in England, but is common in the German mines: , 

Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 226. © ee 

TRIMCTIS, in natural hiſtory, a name of a genus J nunbe 
compoſed of a body and three rays, the more uſu 
being five, See the article STELLA Marina, num 
TRIQUETRA 0%, triangular bones found infome® | att 
TRIQUETRUM Folium, among botaniſts. See ? 
rr F itil Þ 1 : 5 74 a | von d 
TRISCADECACTIS, in natural hiſtory, a namo 0 95 
Linkius, and ſome other authors, to a kind of branche {0 

| ö 45 
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ach or aſtrophyte; whoſe rays are thirteen in number, where 
they firtt leave the body, and each divides into many more. 


-FRIS-DIAPASON, Triple-Diapaſon, in muſic, what is other- 


wiſe called a Triple eighth. 


TRISE, at ſea, the ſeamen's word, for haling up any thing with 


a dead rope, or one that doth not run in a block, but is pulled 
by hand or by main ſtrength : thus if any cafk, chett, or 
other goods hath only a rope faſtened to it, and ſo without 
a tackle be pulled up into a {hip by hand, they ſay it is 2r:/ed 


TRISET.E, the three-haired flies, a term aſed by the writers 


in natural hiſtory, to expreſs a certain genus of the ſeticaudæ, 
or briſtle-tailed flies, which are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, 
by having three bits or briſtles growing from the tail: there 


are ſeveral kinds of theſe flies, found frequently among our 


hedges. 


TRISEUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Salvian, Benedic- 


tus Jovius, and others, to that ſpecies of the gadi, which 
we call the eelpout, and authors in general the mu/tela fluvia- 
tilis. | | 


TRISPERMUM, in pharmacy, the name of a cataplaſm or 


pultice, conſiſting of three ingredients, theſe are cummin, 
and opium ſeed, and bay-berries. 


'TRISSA, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome authors, for the 


alu more commonly known by the name of alauſa, and cal- 
led in Engliſh had, or the mother of herring. Rondelet. de 
Piſc. p. 21. See the articles AL Aus A, and AGONUs. 


TRIST O, a word uſed by Paracelſus, to expreſs what he calls 


the material fire; lodged in the matter of all the four ele- 
ments, and exerting upon occaſion its influence, under the 
form of the proper effects of each element. 


TRIT AOPHYES, a word uſed by the medical writers of the 


antients, to expreſs a kind of fever, much of the nature cf 
the tertian, and taking its riſe from it. 


TRITE (Cycl) — This chord of the antient tetrachord, 


was ſo named from its being the third from the nete ; 
and hence we might call it the anti-penultimate, It was 
otherwiſe in ſome tetrachords called parypate. See the arti- 


cles PAR YPATE, DIAGRAM, and NETE, | 
TrITE Diezeugmenon, in the Greek muſic, was the anti- pe- 


nultimate note of the diezeugmenon tetrachord, and anſwers 
to Guido's c, ſol, fa, ut. Wallis, Append. Ptolem. Harm. 
p. 157. See the article DiaGRAM. 

TrITE Hyperbolzon, in the Greek muſic, was the anti- penul- 
timate note of the hyperbolæon tetrachord, and anſwers to 
Guido's f, fa, ut. pulli, Append. Ptolem. Harm. p. 157. 
dee the article DIAGRAM. | 

TRITE Hnemenon, in the Greek muſic, was the anti-penul- 
timate note of the ſynemenon tetrachord ; and anſwers to 
Guido's b, fa. Wallis, Append. Ptolem. Harm. p. 157. 
See the article DIAGRAM. | 

TRITHEITA, in church hiſtory, a name given to ſuch here- 
tics, as admit not only of three perſons, but of three diſtinct 
ſubſtances and natures, in the holy Trinity. See the article 
TxINITY, and TrITHEISM, Cycl. 


TRITICUM, Ü heat, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, makes 


a diſtinct genus of plants, the diſtinguiſhing character of which 
15, that the calyx is a glume containing ſeveral flowers, com- 
| Poled of two valves, and containing the flowers arranged into 
** ſpike ; the valves are of an oval figure, and obtuſe ; 
he flower is bivalve and of the ſize of the cup; the valves 
M : nearly of the ſame ſize, and the exterior is bellied, obtuſe 
is Pointed, and the interior ſmooth and flat; the ſtamina 
" chree capillary filaments ; the antherz are oblong and ſplit 
45 Py an the germen of the piſtil is of a turbinated form ; 
2 } " are two, capillary, and reflex; the ſtigmata are plu- 
a the flower incloſes the ſeed till ripe, and then opens 
1 ag the ſeed is ſingle, oval, and oblong, obtuſe 
* ha s, and convex on one fide, and marked with a 
: Yon on the. other. Whatever plant has all theſe 
. ah 22 the grain be eatable or not, is properly 
TRIT ON Forms Genera Plantarum, p. 16. 


16, in Zool : f 
has deſcribed 4 bird XY „a name under which Nieremberg 


; Welt Ina; mary, 
ſinging, and fn e Weſt-Indies, famous for its fine 


ird. Na 


tiful bi If he ſame time; it is alſo ſaid to be a very beau- 
TRIT y's Ornithol. p. 299... ; | ks 
RITOPATORIA ? 


Which it was ulla reiloraxoiia, in antiquity, a ſolemnity in 


al to pray for child 

* i y for ren, to the O ve 
god's of e r who were ſometimes called Tgiler ale 

kIT 5 zol. Græc. T. 1. p. 


Magiſtrates who 8 among the Athenians, were 


* the command | f the third 
part | or government of the thir 
3 Archaol, Gre. T. 1. p. 78. See 
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aid a 2 contradict the docttine of violent T; rituration, 


having 12 by the ſtomach in digeſtion. 1. A dog 
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ö omited it 
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ny part. of the die was much dimi- 


3 t t — , . 
were entire, in Pig of wood, on which the ſpots are marked, 


2. Three 83 a conſiderable way from the bone. 


— —— 


in Hiſpaniola; it is ſaid to have three dif. 
how ery, and to be able to give breath to ſounds of all 


PT. Vor., II. wine; were cruſted ſo thick over their |. 


interior ſurfade with a ftony ſubſtance, that all their cavity 
was filled, except a canal in the middle, of about an inch 
diameter, Notwithſtanding this, the fleſh of the creature 


was fair and ſound, and fold well. Hiſt, de L' Acad. des 
Sciences. 1732. 


TRIUMFETT A, in botany, the name of a genus of plants 


the characters of which are theſe: There is no cup unleſs 
the flower itſelf be called ſo; this conſiſts of five ſtrait 


erect concave petals, obtuſe at the ends and bending back- 


wards, and have 4 prominent point within the leaf, below 
the apex; theſe fall ſoon after they open, whence they ap- 
pear rather the petals of a flower, than the leaves of a cup; 
the ſtamina are ſixteen erect ſubulated filaments, of equal height 
and of the length of the lower ; the antherz are ſimple ; the 
germen of the piſtil is roundiſh; the ſtyle is ſimple, and of 
the length of the ſtamina; and the ſtigma is bifid and acute; 
the fruit is a globular capſule, every way beſet with crooked 
prickles, and containing within it four cells, in each of which 
are two feeds, convex on one fide, and angular on the other. 
It is very rarely, however, that more than one ſeed comes to 
maturity in the ſame cell. Linræi Genera Plant. p. 243. 
Plumier, Gen. 8. ED ; 


TROADENSE Harmer; a name given by the antients, to a 


ſpecies of white marble, dug in mount Ida, and greatly uſed 
in building. 


TROCHILUS, (Cycl.)—TROCHILUS, in 2oology, a name 


uſed by Ariſtotle, Pliny, and others of the antient naturaliſts, 
for the regulus cri/tatus, or, as we call it, the golden-crowned 
wren. Kay's Ornithol. p. 163. See REGULUS. 


T'Rocailvus is alſo the name of a remarkable water-bird, 


being. very Jong legged, yet web-footed, 3 | 
It is a very ſwift runner on the ground, and is thence called 
by the Spaniards corriza. Its beak is ſtrait and black at 
the end, and the opening of its mouth very wide; it has 
black eyes, ſurrounded by a white naked membrane, and that 
by a brown one. On its under part it is white; its back, 
ſhoulders, and wings, are of a ferrugineous colour; its run- 
ning is ſo very ſwift as to equal the flight of moſt birds, Al- 
drovand, de Avib. l. 19. c. 35. 


TROCHISCI e Nitro, a form of medicine; preſcribed in 


the late London diſpenſatory, the preparation is thus: 
Take purified nitre four ounces; fine ſugar a pound; re- 
duce them to fine powder, and make them up into Tro- 
ches, with mucilage of gum tragacanth. Pemberton's Lond. 
Diſp. p. 323. 


TRochiscf e Sulphure, a form of medicine, preſcribed in the 


late London pharmacopceia, and made in this manner: Take 
of flower of ſulphur waſhed two ounces; of double refined 
ſugar four ounces ; beat them together, and by gradually ad- 
ding mucilage of quince-ſeeds, form Froches. Pemberton's 
Lond. Diſp. p. 324. N 


TROCHITZ (Cycl.)— Theſe ſingle joints of the entrochus 


are found in fome places in ſuch vaſt numbers, as to make 
people ſuſpect that they could never have been ſo ſtrangely 
collected together, if they ever had been of animal origin; 
but this is one of the many too raſh concluftons of the mo- 


dern naturaliſts. ; 
If we conſider the vaſt number of arms or branches, of 


which the ſtar-fiſh conſiſts, whence theſe are produced, it 
will not a little tend to ſolve the difficulty: but if after this 


we conſider the manner of life of the animal, we ſhall find 
yet more reaſon to be ſatisfied, that the number of theſe foſ- 
| fils is no argument againſt their being its remains. The 


ſpecies of ſtar-fiſh, whence they have their origin, is famous 
for the immenſe, and indeed amazing, number of its arms 
each of theſe arms is compoſed of an immenſe number of 
theſe ſingle joints, and the creatures while living uſually herd 
together ; and it frequently happens that in graſping after their 
prey, an arm or limb breaks off; the conſequence of this is, 
that wherever the mutilated limb touches the arm of another 
fiſh of the ſame kind with its truncated end, it adheres and 
grows to it, ſo as never to be ſeparated again: thus the two 
fiſh are for ever faſtened together. As they are continually 


reaching out their arms in ſearch of prey, this accident often 


happens among them ; and it is not unuſual to find a cluſter, 
of twenty or more, of them thus growing together, and with 
their expanded arms forming a ſort of net. Now if it be 
conſidered, ' what a large number of ſingle joints or Trochitæ, 
go to the formation of the thicker part of one arm; and how 
immenſe a number of arms, ſuch a cluſter as this poſſeſſes, 
from ſo many fiſh, each furniſhed with fo large a number, 
we ſhall find, that the diſ- united joints of one ſuch cluſter as 
this, ſcattered over a ſtratum of clay, would appear an 
amazing number : how much more then, the produce of 
twenty, fifty; or a hundred ſuch, which it is no wonderful 


N - 


thing ſhopld be found in one place, ſince they are gregar 


rious animals. | 

The compariſon of a ſingle Trechite, on entrochus, with the 
arm of this recent ſtar- fin, will at once evince the truth of 
this account of their origin, -and the great error of thoſe 
who have ſuppoſed them of 'a vegetable nature, and called 


them rock-plants. Kepellus, Epiſt. de Entroch. See the ar- 
ticle ENTROCHL *t4 | | 


— 


air: TRO . 


TROCHITIFER Glans. See the article Gans Trochi- | all forts of ſpirits 3- as malt, melaſſcs, cyder, and fies 
| ger. | ſpirits z and when this is done in a dexterous and falt. 
_ , TROCHLEARIS (Cyel.) in anatomy, a nume given by Fabri- | manner, the cheat is not calily found out. Shaw's Ellay . 
cius, and ſome other writers, to one of the mulcles of the eye, Diſtillery. N 
called by Albinus the obliguus fuperior oculi a and by ſome, | TROMBA, in the Italian muſic, either denotes the common 
from its office, the opifex circumgyrationis oculi. trumpet, the buccina of the antients, or the modern ſacbut, 
TROCHUS, in natural hiſtory, the name given by authors to more properly our trumpet. See the articles Tzu; 
a genus of ſhells ; ſome of the ſpecies: of which reſemble the | SacBurT, and Buccina, Cycl. | 
figure of the Trochus, or top; which boys play with. As | TROMBET'TA, in ichthyology, a name given by the Italian; 
there are many ſpecies of this ſhell, however, which are flat- | to the fiſh commonly called /colopax by authors. See the ar. 
ted and have nothing of tifis.formy' the whole ſeries of them | ticle ScoroPAx, | | 
are much better named, by a denomination taken from the It is properly a ſpecies of the baliſtes, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
ſhape of the mouth, which is of an oval figure, and is alike | Artedi, by the name of the baliſtes with two ſpines in th; 
in all theſe ſpecies, and different from all other ſhells. I hey | place of the belly-fins, and another 1ingle ſpine below the 
are therefore aptly charaQtered: by a late French writer under | anus. See the article BAL IST Es. 
the name of eochleæ ore depreſſa. See the article COCHLEA. | TRoMBETTA, in the Italian muſic, a ſmall trumpet, beine 
TROCTUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle, A li- the diminutive of tromba. See the article TRompa, 7 
an, Atheneus, and others of the Greek writers, to the fiſh | TROMBONE, in the Italian muſic, a ſacbut. See the art. 
called: amia by Pliny, and moſt other of the later as well as | cle Sa chr, Cycl. 
antient Latin writers; but by ſome, lechia and glaucus. | TROMBONE, precrolo, groſſe, primo, ſecunds, &c. Ses the ar. 
It is properly a ſpecies of the ſcomber, and is diſtinguiſhed ticle SACBUT, Ibid. | . 
from the others by the name of the ſcomber with two fins | TROMPE, in the manege. See the article DRC PIVEp. 
on the back, and with the laſt ray of the hinder fin very long. | TRONCO per Grazia, in the Italian muſic, by the French 
This is an obvious character, by which it is eaſily diſtin- | called coup de grace; is uſed to intimate to the voices, 23 
guiſhed from all the other ſcombri, of which it is a genuine] well as inftruments, that they are not to draw out the ſoun! 
ſpecies. See the article SCoMBER. Sr TON to its natural length, but cut it ſhott ; that is, only continy: 
*FROGLODYTES;, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, the | it long enough to be heard, by which means there is a fal 
name of a diſtinct genus of birds, of the order of the paſſeres; filence between each ſound ; which has a very good effec! 
the diſtinguiſhing character of which is, that the beak is | in expreſſions of grief, to make ſigns; and alſo in expreflivs; 
thread-like and pointed, and is crooked, and longer than the | of wonder and ſurpriſe, Ec. | 
head. Linnei Syſtema Naturz, p. 49. See the article | FRONE (cl.) TRONE- Pound, in Scotland, contains twent; 
PASSER. | mw Scotch ounces, But becauſe it is ufual to allow one to th: 
TROIS Cinque, in the French diſtillery, a term uſed to ex- | ſcore, the Trone-pound is commonly 21 ounces. 
| preſs their brandy when of a peculiar ſtrength, confiſting of |'TRoxE-Stone, in Scotland, according to Sir John Skene, con- 
: five parts 23 and three parts phlegm. | tains 193 pounds. Vid. Treat. Pra&t. Geom. p. 153. 
The method of diſtilling the wines into brandy in France, is | TROOPER, in the military art, a private man in a troop ot 
exactly the ſame with that uſed with us to draw the ſpirit horſe, 
from our waſh or fermented liquor of malt, treacle, ſugar, or | TROPER, in our old writers, is uſed for a book of alternate 
whatever other kind. They only obſerve more particularly | turns and reſponſes in ſinging maſs. Lindetuode calls it libet 
to throw a little of the natural lee into the ſtill, along with | /eguentiarum. Hoved. Hiſt. p. 283. | 
the wine; and the pooreſt wines are found to ſucceed beſt on | TROPHV (Cycl.)—FRoeny, in architecture, an ornament 
the trial, making by much the fineſt brandies. We are apt | which repreſents the trunk of a tree, charged or encompalkd 
to. wonder, that we cannot from the wines of particular coun- all round about with arms or military weapons, both offen- 
tries diſtil their particular brandies; but the whole myſtery | five and defenſive. | 
conſiſts in this, that they do not ſend us over the ſame wines | TROPIC (Cycd.)—Troprc-1/inds. Dr. Liſter has advanced 
Which they uſe in diſtilling, becauſe theſe latter would not be | a very ſtrange ſyſtem as to the nature and origin of thel, 
liked as wines, nor would keep in the bringing over. Some- | which is, that they are owing to the halitus of ſea-plants, 
times in Scotland, they meet with the poor and prick'd wines, | growing in great abundance in particular places; he ſuppols 
the ſame that the French diſtil their brandies from; and from | that the Levant breezes are briſkeſt about noon, becauſe th: 
theſe they diſtil a ſpirit, not to be known from the brandy | fun at that time exhales moſt from the plant. The direction 
diſtilled in France. x 1 of this breeze from eaſt to weſt, he ſuppoſes may be patty 
The lee, which the French add in the diſtillation, gives the | owing to the general current of the ſea ; for a gentle air vil 
' brandy that high flavour, for which we ſo much eſteem it; | be led by the ſtream of our rivers, for example; and part 
but they themſelves like it much the worſe for it. The French | to this, that every plant is in ſome meaſure an heliotrop® 
notion of a proof ſtrength, determined by the chapelet or | or turnſole, bending itſelf in ſome degree after the ſun, 2nd 
cron of bubbles, is the ſame with ours; and all their fine | - conſequently emitting its vapours according to the courle oi 
ſpirits are found of this ſtrength. F . the ſun. Phil. Tranf. No. 156. See the article TROPICA＋ 
But they have one particular expedient for thoſe brandies, | cl. die 5 5 
which prove foul and ſeedy, or retain the taſte of certain TROSSULI, among the Romans, a name given by ſome to 
. weeds which grow among the wines; they draw them over | guards chat attended the kings of Rome, other wiſe called . 
| again, with a deſign to free them from that adventitious fla- | /eres. See the article CRLER ES. | 
vour. | In this operation they always leave out the faints, or | TROUSSEQUEUE, in the manege. See the article _—_ 
| rather they change the receiver as ſoon as ever the ſtream | TROUT, (Cycl.) a. very valuable river-fiſn, the diſtingull, 
| comes proof; then mixing together all that run off before, | ing characters of which are theſe : Its body is long; 1 on 
| they make a brandy ſtronger than the ordinary kind, and this] ſhort and roundiſh ; the end of its noſe or ſnout obtuſe 7 : 
_ Is what they call Tyois-cingue. 511 0 blunt; its tail is very broad; its mouth large; and each e | 
| The diftillers in France ſcarce ever bring their brandies higher | furniſhed with one row of ſharp teeth ; and in its palate ther 
| than this; for they have the art to perſuade the foreign merchant, are three parcels, of teeth, each of an oblong figure 10 6 
that the phlegm of French brandy is natural and eſſential to] congeries, and all meeting in an angle near the end 0 at 
it: but the truth is, that the ſpirit alone contains the fla- | noſe ; and the tongue has fix, eight, or ten teeth alſo n 
vour and excellence of the brandy, and it might as well be | and its ſides are beautifully-variegated: with red {pots- RN 
reduced to half its bulk for exportation, and ſent over in the | This delicious fiſh iis obſerved to come in; and go out of 4 
ſtate of alcohol, and then lowered with common water, to | with the ſtag and buck; the time of its ſpawning '5 — 
the proof ſtrength. Get i ein: e . 1155 | able; moſt other fiſn do this in warm weather, but . 
The French uſe no art in colouring their Truis-cingue, any in October or November. Among the ſeveral kinds of 1 
more than their common proof - brandy, nor do they add any the red and the yellow are the beſt for the table; and N 
thing to give them an additional flavour. The thing which | fame ſpecies the female has always the preference to the thin 
they principally value themſelves upon, both in regard to | the head of the female äs ſmaller, and the bod) be 
brandies and wines, being to make them perfectly natural : in the male. They are known to be in ſeaſon dy ub d 
ſo that all the colour we find. in their brandies, is acquired colour of their ſpots, and by the largeneſs and thic all ald, 
from the caſk, and the time they are left in it. This is often | their backs; which laſt is a general rule in regard to 
twelve or eighteen months, ſometimes two or three years; to know when they are in ſeaſon . ſome and 
in this time they acquire a brown colour, and loſe their acrid | In the winter the Tant is flick, Jean, and unwhol ee ; 
2: enacts |» | 8 al amen WT ; very often is louſy. The louſe, as it is called, of wes to l. 
The greateſt adulteration of brandies is in England; the a ſmall worm wich a large head, which ſticks ver) 6h al be 
French have na temptation ta do it, they having no cheaper | fides of the fiſh; they live upon the Juices! of the hbz 
ſpirit, ſince the prohibition of molaſſes in their country. The | time of the cold weather, while he is poor and lies qu com 
' Diitch are in the ſame condition, having no melaſſes ſpirit; deep waters; but when the warm weather in the hou mags 
and only a very coarſe and nauſebus ſugar-ſpirit, and a yet on, and the fiſh leaves his lazy life at the bottom» i ſil 
worſe malt ſpirit-of. their on / manufacture; a ſingle gallon up to the ſhallow gravely places, where the ſtream 
of which, would ſpoil-x whole piece of brandy. The French | be ſoon: ſhakes them off, (+ | 1 ater 
-: brandy alſo. paying no duty ih Holland, is as cheap, or nearly | The Traut, at its firſt coming into the ſhallow un 
fo, there as in France itſelf. The duties being high upon be ſeen to rub his 3 he 72 e wo” 
brandy in England, it is greatly adultgated, and that with the bottom; it is- by this means that he gets © C 
| 3 5 Ys Y; 
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or lice, as they are called. From this time he begins to feed on 
fies; but in May the peculiar fly that he is fond of is pro- 


higheſt ſeaſon begins. 
The general baits for a Tout, are a worm, a minnow, or a 
fly, whether natural or artificial : among worms there are 
ſcveral kinds which this fiſh is fond of; ſuch are the earth- 
worm, and dung-worm in particular; the lob-worm and 
branding-worm alſo are eſteemed : but the beft of all is the 
ſquirrel-tail worm, which has a ſtreak down the back, a red 
head, and a broad tail. The brandling is commonly found 
in a old dung-hill, or under cow-dung, or elſe among tan- 
ners-bark; the others are found in the earth, and under large 
ſtones or ſtumps of trees: whatever worm is uſed, the longer 
it is kept to ſcower firſt, the better the Trout will take it: 
they are to be kept in an earthen-pot among moſs, which 
is to be ſhifted once in three or four days, or oftner if the 
weather be very hot. | 
To take the Trout with a ground-bait, the angler ſhould have 
a light, taper, rod, with a tender hazel top; and may an- 
gle with a ſingle hair of three links, the one tied to the other, 
for the bottom of the line; and a line of three haired-links 
for the upper part : with this ſort of tackle, if the ſportſman 
have room enough, he will take the largeſt Trout in the ri- 
ver. Some fiſh with three haired-links at the bottom of the 
line, but there is very little ſport to be expected this way, 
for the Trout is very ſuſpicious and very quick ſighted. The 
angler muſt always keep out of fight, and the point of the 
rod muſt be down the ſtream. The ſeaſon for fiſhing for the 
Trout with a ground-bait begins in March, and the morn- 
ings and evenings in general are the beſt time; but if the 
weather be cloudy, the ſport may be followed all day long. 
There muſt be a plummet at ten inches from the hook, 
which the angler muſt feel always touching the ground, and 
this muſt be heavier the ſwifter the ſtream is, The common 
worm is a good bait. | 
The minnow is a very good bait for the Trout, and with 
this the tackle need not be ſo ſlight, for the Trout will make 
at this bait with leſs conſideration, and ſieze it as ſoon as it 
comes in ſight ; the upper part of the line with this bait, may 
be of three ſilks and three hairs for the upper part, and two 
lilks and two hairs for the lower; and the hook may be 
moderately large. The whiteſt minnows and thoſe of the 
middle ſize are the beſt bait for the Trout, and they ſhould be 
ſo fixed on the hook, as to turn round when they are drawn 
up againſt the ſtream. . The beſt way of baiting this fiſh, 
1s to put the hook in at the mouth and out at the gills, then 
drawing it thro' about three inches, to put it again in its 
mouth, and let the point and beard come out at the tail, 
and then to tie the hook and his tail with a fine white thread, 
letting the body of the minnow be almoſt ſtrait down the hook ; 
by this means it will turn, as it is pulled againſt the ſtream; 
and the more and quicker it turns the better : for want of a 
minnow, a ſmall loach or a ſtickle-back will ſerve. 

he moſt agreeable manner of fiſhing for Trout is, however, 


thod of doing it; the rod in this caſe muſt be light and plia- 
ble, and the line long and fine; if one hair be ſtrong enough, 
as it may be made, by proper ſkill in the angler, there will 
be more fiſh caught, than where a thicker line is uſed; and 
the fly-filher ſhould have the wind in his back, and the ſun 


efore him. 


8 FLES, (Cycl.) Tubera, in botany. See the article Tu- 
A, x 
The antients, it is evident from their writings, were not ac- 


preſent ; they deſcribe theirs to have been of a reddiſh colour, 
an Imooth on the ſurface ; we at preſent know this kind 
Very well; it is common in Italy, and is called the wild Truf- 


6 die, ſometimes brought to them, and held it invaſt eſteem 
8 8 flavour. The Romans called it the Lybian tuber, and 
5 Teeks the Cyrenean miſy ; theſe people were very little 

quainted with the African affairs, and called all the things 


kn Bona from that part of the world by the name of Cyre- 


0 * +. | r - ( 
- a whitiſh colour within; and this not being a clear white, 


ung to duſky whi ſ: 8 : 
Pliny s y wnnte land, in common uſe at that time. 
ba — far miſtaken che ſenſe of the author from whom 
Dm '5 accounts, that he ſays, the Lybian tubera or 
phraſtus f miy were more fleſhy than the others : but Theo- 
which ve Kg that they had a rich fleſh- like ſmell, by 
mon uſe wi inguiſhes them from the inſipid Truffle in com- 
Which the with the Greeks at that time. The word ranul 
may be ror preters of Aviſenna have rendered ſand-coloured, 
if this £ A, ps Properly ramad, which is aſh-coloured ; and 
ng the later writs # 
noſa or ſ. Writers about what the tubera are 
Vd Tru of the antients were. 


t the fineſt Truffles were called by ſome au- 


duced, and after feeding that whole month on this infect, | 
the fleſh of the fiſh becomes more red and firm, and its 


quainted with the ſort of Truffles which we have in uſe at 


L, and diſregarded. They had indeed the white African | 


with the fly, when the ſportſman has found the true me- 


Mviſenna recommends thoſe Truffles as the beſt which were | 
al n, himſelf by a word which ſignifies ſand-coloured, | 


ficulties, * mud reading, we get over a great many dif- 


1 
thors by this epithet arensſa, with a very different meaning; 
only expreſſing that they were produced in ſandy countries: 
the European Truffles both then were, and now are moſtly 
produced in dry ground on the ſides of hills; but the Lybian 
were produced only in the burning ſands of that coun- 
try, and theſe were therefore called ſand-Truffles. Serapio 
tells us, that the beſt of all Truffles were thoſe produced in 


ſand; and Martial alludes to theſe, where he deſcribes the 
fineſt Trufles as breaking the ſurface of the earth into cracks, 


and by that means directing people where to ſearch for them. 


This paſſage of Martial has been indeed ſevercly criticiſed 
on by many; and our own obſervation, and the teſtimony 
of Pliny called in to prove the poet in an error: we do not 
indeed ſec the ground burſt or crack where the Truffles are; 
and Pliny tells us expreſly, that the Truffles of his time never 
broke the earth where they grew, but remained quietly under 
it without giving any indication of their being there. This 
may all be true both of the common Roman Truffie and of 
ours ; but as Martial here plainly ſpeaks of the hneſt kind, 
that is the Lybian Trufies, we muſt ſee whether the African 
Truffles do or do not break the ground where they lie, be- 
fore we cenſure or applaud the poet. Leo Africanus is the moſt 
expreſs in the account of the Lybian-Truffle of any author, 


and he ſays, that the places where they are may always be 


known by the earth on the ſurface being raiſed into hillocks, 


and breaking in numerous cracks: thus we find the poet is 


ſo far from being culpable in his expreſſion, that he appears 
to have been better acquainted with the nature of the ſub- 
ject, than the author who wrote expreſly upon it. 

The Truſle is moſt abundantly produced in dry fields of a 
reddiſh loamy earth, not too poor; and they are found to 
flouriſh moſt near the roots of elms, the ilex, and ſome other 
trees. Theydo not well bear the ſeverity of hard winters, but 


are uſually ſcarce all the ſeaſon after ſuch. The ſmalleſt are 


found about the bigneſs of a pear, and they grow from this 
ſize ſometimes to a pound weight, but ſuch are not com- 
mon; what are taken up in the ſpring are diſtinguiſhed by 
their white colour, and inſipidity to the taſte, and are com- 
monly called white Truffles : thoſe taken up in autumn are 
of a variegated colour within, and are called marbled Truffles ; 
the inner ſubſtance having ſwelled extreamly and changed 


colour, and the white part now remaining only in form of 


a number of pipes or tubules, which feem in many places 
to run to the (extremity, and terminate in the chaps and 
wrinkles of the back. The greyiſh ſubſtance, which is wrapped 
up among theſe tubules, when examined by the microſcope, 
appears to be a tranſparent parenchyma, compoſed of little 


| bladders or hollow veſſels, in the midſt of which may be ſeen 
ſmall round bodies, which are unqueſtionably the ſeeds of 


the Truffle, 

When the Truffles are arrived at this degree of maturity, 
which is generally in Auguſt, they are of a fine high flavour 
and agreeable ſmell; and the heat and rains at this ſeaſon 
greatly promoting their growth, has been. the occaſion of the 


old error, that thunder produced them; after this they con- 


tinue good to the middle of winter, and ſometimes even till 
March; but thoſe gathered from this time till the end of July 
are ſmall and only white, never marbled nor of their high 
taſte. 


If the TrufFes are not taken up when fully ripe, they always 


rot and burſt ; whence it is plain that they are an annual 
plant, which lives no longer than till they have perfected 
their ſeeds, And if the place where the old ones have rotted 
and burſt be examined, the ſeeds will be found after ſome 
time to have vegetated, and a great number of young — 2 
les to be produced in the place: theſe, if not deſtroyed by 
the froſts, are what in the enſuing ſpring furniſh the younger 
white Truffles, 

The Truffle is very apt to be pierced and eaten within by a 
worm, and this tho a damage to the particular Truffle, is 
of ſome ſervice to the people, who make it their buſineſs to 
ſeek for them: for this worm, after à proper time paſſed in 


that ſtate, changes into its chryſalis ſtate in the body of the 


Truffle ; whence he ſoon after comes out, in the ſhape of a 
beautiful violet- coloured fly; and wherever theſe flies are 
found, they are an indication that there are beds of Truffles 
near, as they are never bred in any other root. TD 


' Theſe communicate a bitterneſs to the whole Truffle; and 


and make it unfit for the table; tho', if the whole be carefully 
ſearched into, the part eaten by the worm, and the hole by 
which it made its way in, will be found to be in reality the 
only bitter parts, and the reſt of the Truffle, when theſe are cut 
out, as good as ever: but, beſide theſe deſtroyers, the microſ- 
cope uſually diſcovers on the ſurface of the Truffle a multi- 
tude of other devourers, which are ſmall white animalcules, 
continually eating, and ſearching the cracks of the bark, as 
the places where the pulp is moſt eaſily come at; theſe ſome- 
what reſemble mites. 1 a < 

The earth that produces Truffles rarely affords any other 
plants, theſe taking up all the nouriſhment it can afford : the 


earth all about them ſmells ſo very ſtrongly of them, that 


they are eaſily found out by it, by the animals which carry 
their noſes near the ground: and thoſe who ſought after = 
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foon found the way of uſing hogs to ſearch them out; but 


theſe being a ſort of unmanageable animal, dogs were found, 
which would ſupply their place with more certainty, and 
much leſs trouble. Mem. Acad. Scien. Paris, An. 1711. 
TRruFrFLE-Torms, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of fly- worm 
which is found in Truffles, and lives in and feeds on them, 
till the time it undergoes the common metamorphoſis of theſe 
creatures, for the production of a fly, hke that from the egg 
of which it was hatched: 

Theſe are a great nuſanee_to the Truſſies, and often wholly 
ſpoit them: on preſſing them in this ſtate with the finger, 
one may uſually perceive ſome places give way, and on open- 
ing theſe the worms are found. | 

They are very ſmall, and have two brown ſpots, eaſily diſ- 
tinguifhable near their hinder end; which are the two poſtecior 
ſtigmata. They are all over white, and very tranſparent ; 


and one may very eaſily diſtinguiſh the two black ſtalks of | 


their two hooks, with which they tear the ſubſtance of the 
Truffle, as the other ſpecies do their food : the anus in theſe 


is very viſible, and is placed near the extremity, and under |. 


the belly; the creature ſecrets from this a whitiſh vi cid mat- 


ter, which is a great means of haſtening the corrupting of | 


the Truffle : while in the Truffle, theſe worms are always ſur- 
rounded with this viſcid matter; but when they have arrived at 
their full growth, which is uſually ia a few days, they then 
leave the Trufle, and go to ſeek ſome proper place, where they 


may reſt during the time of their transformation; they enter the | 
earth for this purpoſe, and twelve hours after they have goneinto | 
it they are transformed into an egg-ſhaped ſhell, of a cheſnut- | 


brown, of the ſame ſort with that of the blue fleſh-fly. 
This ſhell is in theſe, as in all the other inſects of the ſame 


claſs, made of their proper ſkin ; what it has particular is, | 
that it is ſomewhat flatted, eſpecially at the anterior end; and | 


all the way down this flatted part, on each fide, it is bordered 
by a ſort of band or filament, like that on each fide at the 
anterior end of the ſhells of the common fleſh-fly worm. 

The ſtigmata are placed in a line with theſe, and the ante- 
terior ones terminate them; at the middle of the anterior 


end, there are ſeveral folds, like a purſe when drawn together, 


which encompaſs the opening by which the firſt ring is drawn 
in at the time of the formation of this ſhell. 


Theſe are the worms in a manner peculiar to the Truffles ; | 


but beſide thefe, they often furniſh nouriſhment to another 
ſpecies, very common in muſhrooms of the ordinary eatable 
kind, and which has a yellow body and a black cruſtaceous 
head. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inf. Vol. 4. p. 374. 

TRUMPE, in ichthyology, a name given by ſome of the En- 
gliſh writers, to that ſpecies of whale, called by the gene- 
rality of authors cete, and balzna major. 

It is, according to the new ſyſtem of Artedi, one of the cato- 


dons; and is diſtinguiſhed from the other ſpecies of that ge- 


nus, by having the fiſtula ſituated in the neck: the Dutch 
call this the pot whale-fiſn. See the articles CA TOoD ON, and 
BAL. XNA. 


TRUMPET (Cycl )—TRruMPET-Flower, Bignonia, in bo- 


tany, the name of a genus of plants, the characters of which 
are theſe : The flower is compoſed of only one leaf, of a 
tubular form, wide open at the mouth ; and ſeeming as if 
bilabiated : from the flower-cup ariſes a piſtil, which is fixed 
in the manner of a nail to the hinder part of the flower; 
this afterwards becomes a fruit or pod, divided into two cells 
by a longitudinal membrane, and containing flatted and 
uſually alated ſeeds. | 
The ſpecies of Bignonia enumerated by Mr, Tournefort are 
thoſe : 1. The 1 American 
ſcarlet- flowers. 2. The aſh-leaved tree-Bignonia of America, 
with yellow flowers. 3. The ſhort-podded American Big- 
nonia, with tendrils to the ſtalks. 4. The long- podded Ame- 
rican Bignonia, with long tendrils to the ſtalks. 5. The two- 
| leaved climbing American Bignonia, with long and broad pods, 
and broad ſeeds, 6. The bifoliate-climbing American Bigno- 
nia, with ſweet-ſcented, violet-coloured flowers, and dry, 
oval fruit. 7. The bifoliate-climbing American Bignonia, 
with purpliſh- yellow, ſcentleſs flowers, and hard, oval fruit. 
3. The tree-Bignonia of America, with thin box-like leaves. 
9. The tree-Bignonia of America, with ſingle undulated- 
== and very long and narrow pods. 10. The heart-leaved 
tree · Bignonia, of the Eaſt-Indies. 11. The long-leaved 
Indian tree-Bignonia. 12. The five-leaved Indian tree-Big- 
nonia, with a roſe-coloured flower, and flat pods. 13. The 
| ſmaller five-leaved Indian tree-Bignonia, with a roſe-coloured 
flower, and pods. Tourn. Inſt, p. 164. 
'TRUMPET-Sbell, Buccinum, in natural hiſtory, the name of 
a a large genus of ſhells, the characters of which are theſe ; they 
are univalve ſhells of the form of a Trumpet, according to old 
pictures; with a wide belly, and a large, broad, and elon- 
ted mouth. They have a diſtin and r tail, uſually 
— tho* ſometimes ſhort ; they have a crooked beak, and 
the clavcile is often elevated, tho ſometimes depreſſed and 
coutabulated. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs . 
The family of the Buccina, when examined ever fo ſtrictly, 


. of confounding together ſeveral genera under the name, it is 
. | 


ignonia, with great | 


. is very large; but according to the general cuſtom of authors, 


OK pay 


WC” 


r 


* 


and lineated in an elegant manner; tho wholly 


alated and punctuated buccinum. 


has its clavicle full of ſmall balani, SE 
Of the buccina which have long and ere&t clavicles, 


uſually made to appear much larger than it really is. Lifte 
has made it comprehend a vaſt number of ſholls, by 
founding with it the families of the murex and purpura, 
It is not indeed peculiar to this author, to have confoundes 
theſe genera ; thoſe who went before him have done the ſam. - 
and Pliny has compriſed the buccinum, murex, and purpura, 
under the general name ceryx. | : 
To avoid the general confuſion, which ariſes from not diſtin. 
guiſhing the families of the buccinum, murex, purpura, and 
vis, or {crew-ſhel], it will be. proper to obſerve, that there are 
regular characters, which diſtinguiſh them all, one from an- 
other: the characters are theſe: | 

The bucci:um differs from the purpura, in that it has a very long 
mouth of an oval figure, and has an clevated head; whereas 
the purpura has a round mouth, and a head ſomewhat flatted. 
The tail of the purpura is allo uſually furrowed, and is thortec 
than that of the buccinums. | 

The buccinum differs alſo from the murex in having a longer tail, 


Con- 


by the ſmoothneſs and variety of colours of its coat, and hy 


having a larger mouth leſs turniſhed with teeth; the mure; 
having a ſmaller and longer-ſhaped mouth, its ſurface covered 
with points or ſpires, and ſeveral teeth. | Re, 
It is eaſier to dittinguiſh the Buccinum from the ſcrew-ſhell 
as this is always more long and ſlender than the buccinum; it 
has alſo a flat mouth, and has rarely any tail. "Theſe are all 
very large families in nature, and it is highly neceſſary for the 
naturaliſts to be well acquainted with them. 1 
The moſt ſingular ſpecies of the buccinum claſs, is one that 
has its mouth turned the contrary way to all other ſhells: 
this has been thence called by authors, the nique and the 
ſans pareille. Aldrovand is of opinion, that the buccina may 
be ranked among the bivalve ſhells ; becauſe they have an 
operculum, or ſhelly ſubſtance, fixed to the end of their body, 
which occaſionally ſtops up. the aperture of the mouth ; but 
if this were a ſufacient reaſon we ſhould have many more ge- 
ee to add to the bivalves, particularly the ſnails of ſeveral 
inds. ] 
The buccina generate in the warm months, and ſome ſpe- 
cies. of them are ſeen very frequently remaining in pairs to- 
gether, upon the rocks deſerted by the tide on that occaſion, 
Theſe have been thence ſuppoſed to be of a different genus, 
and have been called buccina littoralia; they are uſually found 
in copulatron early in the morning. Rumphius, de Tel. 
OO de Teſt. L 3. c. 231. Lifter, Hiſt. Animal. Angl. 
p. 158. | | 
The ſpecics of the buccina being very numerous, they are 
arranged under ſeveral diſtinct heads, according to certain 
obvious diſtinctions; and are as follow: x, Of the buccina 
with long diſtin& tails and oblong mouths, there are theſe 
ſpecies. 1. The great browniſh white, contubulated, and 
tuberous buccinum. 2. The ſmall brown ſurrowed buccinun. 
3. The buccinum with double and dentated lips. 4- The 
buccinum called the tower of Babel. 5. The red-ſpotted buc- 
cinum, 6. The Perſian buccinum, 7. The radiated bucct- 


num, with broad, blackiſh- red ſpots. 8. The buccinum faſci- 


ated and undulated on each ſide, with a dentated columelia, 
9. The thick buccinum, with oblong and ſpotted tubercls. 
10. The ftriated and bottle buccinum. It is to be obſer! 


that when the laſt ſpecies but one is poliſhed, the loſs of 1 


outer coat gives it a very different appearance; and it is fou 
in many of the cabinets of the curious, variegated with blue 
and whitiſh-brown ſpots. 11. The buccinum, with a cont 
bulated and pulvinated clavicle. 12. The ſtriated bh 
with three tuberous eminences. 13. The coſtated and {triated 
buccinum. 
Of the buccina with a ſhort tail and a wide mouth, we have 


the following known ſpecimens : 1. The hairy Buccinum 0 


Rumphius. 2. The thick buccinum called Midas's ear, . 

a dentated columella : this when poliſhed aſſumes 2 ver} 4 
ferent appearance, and is found in many cabinets under the 
name of the agate buccinum, as it carries a great -reſemblart 
of that ſtone. 3. The grey wide mouth buccinum : this a 
when poliſhed e a very different appearance, 25 D po! ; 
plain Wil! 

it has its outer coat. 4. The undulated and ſtriated 2 
num. 5. The buccinum covered with pointed tubercles 8 | 
in regular order, 6. The depreſſed umbilicated buccinu . 
with the lip and columella both dentated. 7. The pelle 


1 l ü 
umbilicated buccinum. 8. The ſans pareil, or zuccinum u 


the mouth opening the contrary way to all the other. 9, 
pe ST * 3 The tuberous a2 
with two high ribs. 11. The rough furrowed b⁴,ν,αt wee 


a thick lip and an oval mouth. 12. The hermit buccnum- 


this uſually has the hermit-fiſh, a kind of ſmall crab in it, 


are 
| Wang | Il 
the following known ſpecies: 1. The Chineſe town ge þ 
with a dentated \columella. 2. The buccinum ſurroun 
red and white faſciæ. 3. The buccinum called tiara c f 


tre 

crown, with the columella and lip dentated. 4- 15 5 

or plume buccinum. 5. The yellowiſh buccinums WE, 
of bro! 


tated columella. 6. The buccinum with zones A vide 
and yellow. 70 The great triton bu in]. 8. maubel 


P. 645. See Tab. of Shells, No. 9. and Tab. of Foſſils, 


X 


ribs. 10. The reticulated luccinum, with oblong tubercles. 
11. The red-mouthed ſpotted buccinum, with an irregularly 
ſtriated clavicle. 0 

Of thoſe buccina which have leſs erect clavicles and crooked 
roſtra, there are the following known ſpecies : 1 1 he rough 
zuccinum, called the Swiſs-ſhell. 2. The diſtortion or gri- 
mace ſhell, with a ſti ĩated lip and columella. 3. Ihe buccinum 
with its lip elevated above the reſt of the ſurface. 4, The 


ſmooth-lipped buccinum. 5. The ſmoother bodied buccinum : 


theſe are all of the grimace kind. 6. The rough buccinum, 
with elevated tubes or pipes. 7. The tuberous buccinum, 
with a dentated wide mouth, and a long crooked and fur- 
rowed roſtrum. 8. The yellowiſh tuberous ſtriated bucc:- 
num, With a depreſſed clavicle, and with furrowed lips and 


cColumella. 9. The yellow buccinum, with an erect clavicle 


and a red mouth. 10. The ſtriated buccinum, with oblong 
tubercles. 11. The ſtriated gold-yellow buccinum. 12. The 
zuccinum with brown, yellow, and white ſtriæ. Hiſt. Nat. 


| Eclair, p. 263. 


It appears from the writings of the antients, that the famous 
purple dye, which they obtained from a ſhell- fiſn was not pe- 
culiar to any one ſpecies; but was found in ſeveral of the 


ſmaller kinds of luccina; ſome of which they called murices, 


from the hollow ſpines, or long and ſlender proceſſes, which 
run in different directions from their ſhells. 

Mr. Reaumur when on the coaſts of Poitou, found certain 
eggs of fiſnes, arranged in regular order, and in great num- 
bers, on the rocks and ſalted banks, which had the ſame 
property with the purple-dying liquor of the buccinum ; and 
which, as it is not yet known to what particular fiſn they be- 
long, or what uſes they may hereafter be brought to ſerve, 
it may be proper to deſcribe here. 

Each egg is of an elliptic ſpheroidal figure, the ſmalleſt part 
of which is about a twelfth of an inch in diameter, and the 
largeſt about one fifth, and it is attached to the rock or ſand 
by a pedicle reſembling that of a fruit; this is about a twelfth 
of an inch long, and a fourth part of its length in diameter. 
The egg itſelf is hollow, and is filled with the ſtaining li- 
quor; its ſurface is only a membrane in the nature of parch- 
ment: at the end, oppoſite to that where the pedicle is fixed, 


bottle; but that the liquor may not run out at this, it is 
ſtopped with a tranſparent ſubſtance, which ſerves as a cork 
to it; this however is placed exactly in a contrary direction 
to the corks of our bottles; for the larger end is on the inſide, 
ſo that all the force the included liquor can have on it, can 
be only to ſtop up the mouth the more firmly: beſide this 
allo, it is cemented down all round by a ſort of glue. This 


egg contains two liquors, the one white and the other yellow; 
as the common eggs ha 


yellow liquor 

= ſwims abo 
he glutinous liquor h 

faſtened to the 5 9 


in this, is not collected all into one body; 


| ſand, is of ſuch force, that 1t is not 
eaſy to pull them off without breaking the eggs; but by 
help of the thin blade of a knife, they may be taken off 
wine imury. As there are always a great number of the 
*ccnas of the ſmaller kinds, about the places where theſe 


e283 are found, Mr. Reaumur was led to believe that they 


were the eggs of this fiſh ; in favour of which ſuppoſition, 


= OW they afford in common with that fiſh, is alſo no 
as 5 ardument; what made this opinion appear leſs probable 
3 was the largeneſs of theſe eggs in proportion to thoſe 
One 4 but we are ſo well aſſured of the largeneſs of many 
"Bai : © eggs, in proportion to their own ſize, that, this 
a weak argument againſt ſo probable an opinion. 

em. Acad. Par. 1711. | we nt; 5 
oy ſeems to derive the name buccinum from buccina, a kind 
ot muſical inftrument a it 


3 but it is more probable that inſtru- 


8 its name from the ſhell to which it bore a reſem- 
made Si 8 which it might probably have been. antiently 


282. p. 77 Hiſt. Nat. J. 9. c. 36. | b Phil. Tranſ. No, 


auccina are of ſome uſe in 


a drying cauſtic quality. I 


;/ier, Ap. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 197. 
e 9. 
Ry Fa is a figured ſtone, ſhaped like the former, 


7 | m. g. loc. 36. c. 33. p. 301. 
* e which 2 8 55 but after 
TRUMP he PYRITES, Cyel. and Suppl, 
hav, Free bee gene fe ) in Eng 
the columba tibicen, pecics of pigeon, called by Moore 
ad mae on a ales middle ſize of the common pigeon, 
is turn acc Hie feathered down the Jegs and feet, and 
ometimes like t Mrs and ſome of 1 
in, but much larger : this ſeems to 


mouthed buccinum. . The ſtriated buccinum with prickly |. 


there is a hole or aperture, reſembling the mouth of a glaſs- 


ve their yolk and white: but the 


ut freely in the white in eight diſtin& drops. | 
which the pedicles of, theſe eggs are 


phyſic ; when calcined they have | 


ren. Metallo. Weg of the ſhell above-mentioned. |. 


erted into a pyrites. Ray, Phil. Lett. 


ike it; but it is pearly-eyed; is of a 


e other ſpecies ; | . 


ter to kn 18 11 oſt melodious. The beſt cha- 
durr u. Vor. H. W b © uuf of feathers growing at the! 


1 R U 


root of the beak; and the larger this tuft is, the more they 
are eſteemed. The reaſon of their name is, that they imi- 
tate in their cooing the ſound of the trumpet ; but to be often 
entertained with their melody, it is neceſſary to feed them 
frequently with hemp-ſeed. AZoore's Columbarium, p. 45. 


TRUMPETER, in a man of war, one whoſe office is always to at- 


tend the captain's command, and be ready at the entertain- 


ment of ſtrangers. In the time of an engagement his proper 
ſtation is on the poop. | | 


TRUNGIBIN, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Rawwolf, 


Tournefort, and others; to a ſort of manna collected from the 
alhagi maurerum, as the common manna is from the aſh; and 
uſed in the eaſtern parts of the world as a purge, It is what 
we call the manna perſicum, and tho? in itſelf a very fine and 
clean kind of manna, yet it is uſually ſo careleſly collected, 
and mixed with ſo much filth, that it requires to be given in 
three times the doſe of ours, in order to purge. The name 
ſeems very evidently to be a corruption of the fereniabin or 
teren-jabin of the Arabians, which was the word uſed by all 
their authors to expreſs the anna perſicum. 


TRUNCATED Leaf, among botaniſts, See the article LE AF. 
TRUNK, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory, a pointed, hollow, flen- 


der, and oblong body; joined to the fore-part of the heads 


of many inſets, and ſerving them for ſucking the blood or 


Juices of the animals or vegetables, on which they feed. 
The Trunks of flies ſerve for diſtinguiſhing many genera 
of thoſe little animals, from their difterent form and other 


accidents, Some of theſe are a tube formed all of one ſim- 


ple piece, and others compoſed of ſeveral ſhorter pieces, nicely 
joined together: ſome are thin and as it were ſhelly, others 
thick and fleſhy ; thoſe of ſome flies are terminated by a ſort 
of broad foot, or by a ſort of thick lips; and thoſe of others 
have no lips, or at leaſt no ſenſible ones; and others are 
made in form of a ſpindle hollowed at the end. 

It is often neceſſary to have recourſe to the microſcope, to 
diſtinguiſh with nicety and exactneſs between theſe ; and how 
indeed is it poſſible to do any thing without the help of glaſſes, 
in the diſtinctions of the parts of animals, the whole bodies 
of which are ſo very minute. | 

Without the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, however, it is eaſy to diſtin- 
guiſh among the flies of different genera, three different man- 
ners of carrying this organ when in a ſtate of ination. Many 
flies have Trunks which they can ſhorten, when they are not 
uſing them; theſe are fixed in the fore- part of the creature's 


head, where there is a cavity deſtined to receive them when 


they are not in uſe, In many ſpecies, this cavity is no more 
than a mere ſinus or hole, in the fore-part of the head; but 
in others it is more nicely contrived, the anterior part of the 
head lengthening itſelf, and forming a kind of arched vault 
for its reception. Other flies have Trunks, which in the time 
of inaction are turned, or ſomewhat folded from above down- 
wards ; the Trunks of bees are of this kind. Ibid. 

There are others alſo, which have their Trunks contained en- 
tirely in a fort of caſe, where they lie {trait at length, with- 


out being either turned or folded; but they are able to en- 


cline them in any direction, in regard to the poſition of their 
legs: of this kind are the Trunks of the cicadæ, gnats, &c. 


Among the butterfly claſs, a great number are furniſhed with 


2 a Trunk; but there are alſo a great number that have it not: 


the fly of the ſilk- worm, and many, as well larger as ſmaller 


kinds, are without this, (as it ſeems neceſlary) organ, by 
which they ſuck the juices from flowers; and which is the 


only way of their taking in nouriſhment, "Thoſe ſpecies 


which have it, ſhew it to the firſt view; it is placed in the 
middle of the head directly between the two eyes. And tho' 
in ſeveral ſpecies it is very long, yet it takes up even in theſe 


but very little room; when it is not in uſe, it is always rolled 
up in a ſpiral form, in the manner of the ſpring of a watch; 
and even the ſhorteſt of them are thus turned as well as the 
longeſt. Some of them make only one or two turns of this 
kind, others of a middling length make four; and finally the 
longeſt of all frequently make eight turns. In the rolled 
ſtate, we can ſee only a ſmall part of one of the outer turns 


of the ſpiral; the origin and extremity, with a great part 


of the intermediate ſpires, being hid under a remarkable ſort 
of hood or mitre; which is formed of two hairy bodies, follow- 
ing the contour of the eyes, and ariſing from their under- part 
in form of pieces of the ſæin of ſome animal, with the hair 
upon it. Theſe are moveable at the pleaſure of the animal, 
and ſeem intended by nature only as a caſe, for the defence 
of this tender and neceſſary organ to the creature. Reaumur, 
Hiſt. Inf. vol. I. P. 1. p. 287. Mane ene e $5013 47 | 

This is the caſe in moſt of the ſpecies, but in ſome others 
the office of, theſe, hairy bodies is ſupplied by: two rounded 


and very prominent parts, which im the ſame manner follow 


the contour of the lower part of the eyes, and fill up a 


great part of the front of the head); leaving only a ſort of 
channel or furrow between them as a place for the Trunk. 


Theſe parts the French naturaliſts call — * 3 but- 
terflies, and in ſome ſpecies they are of a very ſingular figure; 
extremely different from thoſe which have been here deſcribed. 


If one is deſirous; to know in what manner this Trumt is uſed, 


he need only follow a butterfly to a flower, and there ob- 


ſerye its motions. As ſoon as it is ſettled — . 
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TRIO 


| Yols this Trunk, attd extents it into a perfectly ſtrait piece; 


it then directs it into the flower, and thruſts its extremity 
to the very bottom, where it is affixed to the cup 3 this is 


the cafe, however deep the flower be. When it has been 


a few minutes in the flower, it draws it out and rolls it up; 


and after a few moments, it extends and plunges it into the 


flower again: this it repeats four or five times, and then flies 
away to another flower. Fhis is the thing that has 6ecaſ1- 


' oned the poets: to make the butterfly the emblem of incon- 
—_ in its flying immediately from one flower to another; 
but 


truth is, that the flower it leaves is no longer capable of 
affording it the nouriſhment it wants. 
There are among the butterflies, ſome which never ſettle 
upon any thing, but are eternally upon the wing in the man- 
ner of ſwallows :. thefe feed on the wing as thoſe birds do. 
We often ſee them buzzing about a flower in the manner of 
a bee, and in that caſe they ſuſtain themfelves in the air with 


their wings, while they unrol their Trunt, and thruft its | 


extremity into the flower, to ſuck from its bottom the honey - 
dew, which is the common food of them, of the bees, and 
of many other inſets. 

The 97 


unk of the butterfly is a flat body, being broader | 


than it is thick, and is formed of a matter fomewhat refem- 


bling horn; if the head of the creature be ſqueezed, it be- | 


comes neceſſitated to unrol the Trunk, and may thus at any 


time be made to ſhew it at its length. Its origin is juſt in 
that part of its face, where the noſe in other animals takes its | 
origin; and hence ſome authors who have obſerved it when | 
unrolled, have called thoſe butterflies which are .peffeſſed of 


it the long-noſed ones; but this is very improper, as it aſſuredly 


ſupplies the place of a mouth. It is always largeſt at the inſer- 


tion, and thence gradually decreaſes to a point at the other end. 
The Trunk of the butterfly may alſo be unrolled, by getting 


the point of a pin between the circles at the center, and then 
drawing it gently from the head, the Trunk will by this | 


means be drawn out to its full length; and if we tieze the 


ereature a little, by gently preſſing any part of it, it imme- | 
diately opens a crack, in the middle of which it runs up by de- 


rees to the origin or baſe, and ſplits it in a manner into two. 
It has been much diſputed, among the curious obſervers of 
nature; whether the Trank be originally compoſed of two 
parts, or two Trunks laid cloſe to one another; or whether 
it were owing to its tender ſtructure, that it was eaſily ſplit 
by- breaking its parts. | 


. Bonani was of the firſt opinion, and Mr. Riget agreed | 


with him at firſt, but he afterwards became of the contrary 


fentiment ; and thought that they really broke in this ſplitting, | 
being originally only one: but Reaumur has determined the | 


queſtion in favour of Bonani ; having, by repeated obſervations, 
ound them compoſed of two parallel Trimks, nicely and 


evenly laid fidewiſe together. This indefatigable ſearcher after | 
truth, examined the Tun in the butterfly, while yet in its 
cryſalis, and when juſt iſſuing from it: he obſerves that, in 


the firſt cafe, the Trunk is not rolled up, but is laid evenly 
lengthwiſe along the body, and in this ſtate it is eaſily ſeen 


to be made up of two parallel Trunks ; but in the ſucceeding | 
Rate, of Hi hatching from the cryſalis, one may ſee that it 
is compo 


of two: for one of the firſt efforts of the crea- 


this, the two pieces often gape ſo wide afunder, and are rolled 
up ſo irregularly, that it is fcarce to be conceived how the 
animal will be able to lay them even afterwards. This how- 
ever is done by ſeveral times rolling and unrolling it ; they 
join firſt regularly at the baſe, and then by degrees all the 
way along to the point. It ſometimes happens that there are 
difficulties in this, and the parts become folded, wrinkled, 
or otherwiſe injured in their figure; and if all this be not ſet 
right in a few minutes, by the action of rolling and extend- 
ing it; it never is done aſterwards, but the organ dries in that 


form, and the creature loſes the whole uſe of it, and is doomed 


ſoon to periſh by hunger. Mr. Ray mentions à butterfly with 
a double Trwzk;''but Mr. Reaumur never having been able to 
find any fuch, it is very probable, that as Mr. Ray was un- 
acquainted with this ſtructure of the Tranks of all theſe 
creatures, he only found one whoſe Trunk had never cloſed. 
Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. vol. 1. P. 1. p. 293, 

The union of the two parts, of which the Trunk in theſe 
creatures is formed, is too ſtreight to be owing merely to their 
contact; were they no better joined, they would frequently 


open and ſeparate, in the frequent rolling and unrolling of the 


whole, for the _ in of food. It is evident, on the con- 
trary, that they are faſt 


a very viſcous fluid. : 
There are among the Trunks of butterflies, only two ſuch eſ- 


| fential differences, as to deferve a general diſtinction; the one | 


kind of theſe are longer, fatter, and rolled up into more ſpi- 
rals ; the others ate ſhorter, thicker, and make fewer turns. 
a 


| The firſt refemble:a fort of thin blades, the others reſemble 


_ ſome of the flat — 9 long, 
in proportion: theſe are the. gropereſt for a micro- 
2 vation, in order to know their true ſtructure; 
formbd in an elegant manner, and made up of fibres, — | 
e themſil ves into a number of rings, and reſemble the 
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ened together by a nice joining, and 
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| leaves, Near its end, it has a little ſwelling, where tho. 


annular ſtructure of the aſpera arterin in large annimal;, 
of the Trunks of theſe animals are bright and gloſſy, both! 

the under and upper fide ; and ſome of them have x Dumber 
of ſmall flat bodies iſſuing from them which are uſually plc, 
at the extremity, tho' ſometimes at a diſtance from it; the 
have been ſuppoſed by ſome, to be a ſort of fingers, who 
uſe was to collect together the nouriſhment fit to be received 
into the Trunk; and others have ſuppoſed them the organs of ſuc 

tion: but they appear rather to- be only intended by nature 5 
ſupports to the end of the Trunb while employed in fucking 
as they have no organization proper for anſwering either ct 
the other purpoſes affigned to them, and as they are obſerrad 
only in the more weak and tender Trunks, the ſtrong and 
thick ones having none of them. The two bodies which 
form the Trunk of the butterfly, have each of them a hollow 
running all the way along them, or are each of them pio. 
perly a ſeparate canal, capable of receiving a fluid and con. 
veying it up into the body of the animal, Reaunyr, Hit. 


Some 


I . P. i. 351. 


Mr. Reaumur found out their ſtructure with great eaſe, 
moiſtening or ſoaking them in water after the creature Wis 
dead: after this treatment they became much more manage. 
able and pliant than before, and could be rolled and unrolſed 
at pleafure, and cut tranſverſely or in any other direction. 
The matter of which theſe Trunks are formed ſeems more © 
the nature of whalebone, than of any other known ſubſtance: 
and, like that, if thus ſuppled by foaking in water, they arc - 
fome degree tranſparent, from the thinneſs of their ſides; and 
when they have been long enough in water, if they are preſſed 
with the finger, there may be feen a ſeparate column of water 
moving about in each. And as this obſervation is moſt eaſi 
made on fuch Trunks as have been cut off tranſverſely from 
the head, theſe receiving the water the moſt readily, th: 
whole may in theſe be at pleaſure preſſed out at the end; 
where they are cut; and the joining of the two canals, cr 
parts of the Tran#, along the middle, is more like that of the 
feathered part of a bird's plume, than any other combination in 
the parts of the animal world; and the joining of the two parts 
is ſo nice, that there is another or third canal formed by it, 
which is nearly as cloſe at the ſides as the other two: this 
may ſerve the creature for the conveying its food as well asthe 
other two, but it appears more probable that its office ito 
convey the air for the creature's reſpiration, and that the 
oy in this manner ferves in the office both of a mouth and 
a noſe. 5 

The other kind of Trux#s of the butterfly- claſs, are the ſhort 
and thick ones; theſe are not flat, but rounded like a cord; 
they are very robuſt and ftrong, and they terminate in a ſha 
point, which in ſome ſpecies is capable of wounding the fi- 
ger if preffed againſt it: in all, however, it is capable cf 


wounding and making its way into the tender ſubſtance of the 


leaf of a flower. The manner of the creature's getting its 
nourrfhment is this: it plunges the end of the Trunk into ihe 
ſubſtance of the lower, by means of the hole made by ti | 
ſharp end, ſo far, that its apertures are in the place where 

the juices extravaſate themſelves, from the wound the point 
has made; the point itſelf being often on the other lite, 


having pierced quite through. When it has thus drained aua 
ture, zs to roll this organ up into its ſpiral form, and in doing | 


all the juice it can, it flies to another flower, and acts in the 
ſame manner. There is a ſpecies of butterfly, remarkable 


for having a ſort of a figure 6f a death's head on its break; 


this ſpecies has a thick Trunk of this kind, fo very ſharp at the 
point, that it is capable of wounding the hand. . 

The action of the Trunk in fucking is eaſily ſeen on gs 
a piece of ſugar to a butterfly, that has been kept without 
food for fome days, after its being produced out of the cryle- 
lis; many of the fpecies will in this cafe feed on the ſugar in 
the ſame manner that they would on the juices of flowers, 


and will ſhew that the uſe of their rolling up their Trunk at 


times, is the ſwallowing what they have received into it. 1 
Trunks of the ſeveral ſpecies of butterflies are as difterent " 
colour as in ſhape ; ſome are black, others reddiſh, many © 
a cheſhut colour; ſome are alſo of a pale brown, and _ 
of a beautiful yellow; many of them alſo are hairy on 
under ſide, Una many are fmooth, The thicker Trunks 
always ſhorter than the flat ones, and have only one cal 
Reautur, Hiſt. Inf. Vol. 1. P. 1. p. 3090. 


Tauxks of Gnats, the inftrument by means of which, the 


gnat ſtrikes the fleſh, ' and ſucks the blood from animal bodies. 
This is a machine well worth an attentive obſervation, 4 
fine and fmall as this inſtrument appears, it is never 1 
of a very complex ſtructüure. The piercer, or more probe 
piercers of this inſtrument, are all entirely hid in the 
which makes what we call the Trunk ; and is the only rl, 
— naturally have offered to our view. Reaumur, Hill 
Vol. 4. p. 580. feq. Ks 4 
This Trunk — to be cylindric, in the greateſt pad 
length; and is covered with ſcales, not unlike thoſe 0 


nerves of the wings of the creature; and reſembling 1 


| | ; nt 
an oblong _— broader at its inſertion than at me” of 


the end of this button & furniſhed with an apertv'*s 41h 


which the creature occaſionally thruſts a fine pom (1.1 
1 


naturaliſts have obſerved this point; Swammerdam 
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this is a complex body; a common ſmall magnifying-glaſs, 


| ſtead of a plain cylindric body, is really a compoſition of two 
| ſemi-cylindric ones, which have the power of ſeparating from 


kind, when they are about to ſtrike the fleſh, a more complex 


TRU 


1120 + ſingle pointed body, formed to pierce the (kin but { 


Lewenhoek diſcovered that it was made up of a vaſt number 
of pointed bodies. There is no 6ccafion, however, for all 
the accuracy of obſervation of Swammerdam, nor all the 
power of the magnifying glaſſes of Lewenhoek, to diſcover that 


and a careful examination, will at any time diſcover it. | 
If a gnat be held by the corcelet between the fingers, and a 
little ſqueezed, the ſheath or caſe of the Trunk will be fre- 
quently ſeen to open itſelf lengthways on each fide, ſometimes 
only a little way, and at others almoſt along its whole length ; 
and a fine fh reddiſh filament ſhews itſelf at the opening 
of this caſe. This filament is bent and turned inwards, and 
one very ſoon diſtinguiſhes that it is indeed a congeries of a 
great number of filaments : theſe one may eaſily ſeparate, in 
ſome meaſure, from one another, by means of any pointed 
inſtrument; and very often the filament ſeparates of itſelf into 
ſeveral in the bending, It is plain, therefore, that the inſtru- 
ment deſtined to pierce the ſkin, and ſuck the blood, is of a 
complex ſtructure that what we might naturally take for this 


inſtrument, is only its caſe or ſheath, and that this caſe, in- 


one another for the animal's occaſions. 
The beſt way to get a regular ſight of the Trunk of this crea- 
ture, and of its manner of uſing it, is to ſuffer a gnat to ſettle 
upon the hand, and not diſturb him in the operation; but 
with a magnifying glaſs in the other hand, to obſerve all his 
motions, In this caſe, we may firſt ſee a ſmall and ſlender 
point thruft out at the end of the caſe, and try ſeveral different 
parts of the ſkin with this ſharp inſtrument 3 when it has done 
this, it chooſes that part which is moſt eaſily pierced ; and 
where there lies a veſſel underneath, capable of furniſhing as 
much blood as he will have occaſion to ſuck. 
As ſoon as he has made his choice, the wound is immediately 
wen; and ſince the point of the compound piercer cannot 
be protruded ſo far out of the caſe as it is neceſſary it ſhould 
to ſtrike to a proper depth, the uſe of the ſlit in this caſe is 
ſeen; for while the button at the end of this remains firmly 
applied to the orifice of the wound, where the piercer is in- 
troduced, and ſupports that delicate and ſeeble inſtrument 
from bending, the caſe opens at the ſlit, and its two ſides 
bend to give room to the piercer to penetrate; and at length, 
when the piercer is ſunk to its utmoſt depth, the two extre- 
a Fg each piece touch, and the ſides are brought cloſe to- 
ether. | 


metimes alſo one may obſerve in peculiar ſpecies of the gnat 


ſtructure of this ſheath 3 for one may ſee, inſtead of the two 
antennz which all the gnats have, an appearance of four, 
while the creature is in the act of ſucking. It will be eaſy 
for any one to gueſs, that the ſecond pair of theſe, which do 
not appear at any time, except when the creature is thus 
employed, are not true antennæ; and on a nice examination, 
they appear indeed to be no other than parts of the caſe of the 
piercers, which, as ſoon as the gnat of this ſpecies ſtrikes the 

In, are ſeparated from the upper part of the caſe, and are 
two ſlender oblong bodies, of the ſame length with the caſe, 
except that part of it which we call the button. Theſe two 
Pieces of the caſes at this time ſtand always in a parallel di- 
rection with the true antennæ, and are very nearly of their 
length. Each of theſe, examined in this ſtate, has the appear- 
ance of a regular cylinder, but, probably, in its ſtate of reſt, 
is hollowed, and of a proper ſhape, to encloſe and ſurround a 
0 of the ſurface of the caſe; and this muſt of neceſſity be 
tp real ſhape, ſince when the Trunk is in a ſtate of reſt, 
- are no other way diſtinguiſhable on it, than by the mak- 
ng it a little thicker; whereas, were they really cylindric bo- 

&, as they appear in the ſtate of action of the Trunk, they 


muſt, when it was at . | JEN? 
in g on itz 8 a reſt, be ſeen in form of two prominen | 

© leveral ſpecies of DN 4 . 
and in the rk gnats have great variety in their Trunks ; 


TRUNE-HManna. 5 | 
TRUNSCHIBIL, a word uſed by Tournefort, to expreſs the 


TRUSSED, in the manege. 
ſed, in French bien gigetf, when his thighs are large and 


TRY 


ſufficient ſtrength to penetrate the fleſh, and do its office for 
the animal. This ſpecies of gnat has two very long beards 
Placed above its Trunk, and terminated by an end, covered 
with white ſcales 3 what remains of theſe beards is covered 
with brown ſcales, and the body of the gnat is brown, and 
the corcelet reddiſh, . | | | | 
Tho! it is eaſy to find that the Trunk of a gnat is compoſed 
of ſeveral pieces, yet it is by no means eaſy to ſay what the 
number of them is. The beſt microſcopes often ſhew the 
whole a ſingle body, its ſeveral parts are ſo extremely well 
Joined ; and when they have been found to be more than one, 
it 1s very difficult yet to ſay how many they are, Lewen- 
hoek imagined them to be four in number; and Swammerdam, 
who had firſt believed the whole a ſingle filament, afterwards 
thought he diſcovered fix pieces going to its compoſition, 


Alfter ſeparating the piercer of the gnat wholly from its ſheath, 


if it be cut tranſverſely near its baſe or inſertion in the head, 
and the ſection laid upon the plate of a microſcope, and there 
touched with an extremely fine pointed inſtrument, it may be 
divided into four, and ſometimes into five ſeparate pieces. 
Two of theſe may often be ſeen to come out of a third, as out 
of a canal or tube: the ſeeming neceſſity of a tube in this in- 
ſtrument, for the ſucking the blood, has made many ready to 
perſuade themſelves that they have ſeen one : but if we fol- 
low the analogy of nature in her other works, we ſhall find 
there is no abſolute neceſſity for ſuch an organization in this 
part; fince, in the gad fly, the ſeveral pieces of which the 
piercer is compoſed are of themſelves able to form a tube for 
the paſſage of the blood. „ Z 
'The figures of the ſeveral conſtituent parts of this inſtrument 
are as difficult to be determined as their number ; thus much 
is certain, however, that the points of all the pieces are by 
no means alike, for ſome are much longer than others. 
Out of the immenſe number of gnats that one ſees in ſummer; 
in wet places, it is eaſy to determine that very few have any 
chance, even orice in their lives, to ſuck the blood of larger 
animals. The reſt, however, are far from being doom'd to 


| perpetual famine ; the herbs of the field afford them a ſuffi- 


cient nouriſhment; for theſe, like many other of the inſect 
tribes, are partly carnivorous, partly otherwiſe, and feed 
equally on fleſh and vegetables. Neaumur, Hiſt. Inſect. 
vol. 4. p. 580. ſeq. 1 | 
See the article MANNA, 


manga Perſicum, called alſo by ſome Frungibin; both evi- 
dently corruptions of the terenjabin of the Arabians. See the 
article 'TRUNGIBIN. | | 
A horſe is ſaid to be well truſ- 


proportioned to the roundneſs of the croupe. On the con- 
trary, a horſe with thin thighs, that bear no proportion to 
the breadth of the croupe, is ſaid to be i truſſed. Sb 


TRUTTACEOUS, in zoology, the name of a genus of fiſhes 
of the trout kind, which are diſtinguiſhed from all other fiſhes 


by a ſmall fat fin, which they all have near the extremity of 
the back, and which has no rays or nerves. Of the fiſh of 
this genus, ſome live only in freſh waters, never entring the 
ſea or ſalt rivers : others frequent both the freſh and ſalt wa- 
ters, and are therefore called anadromi or catanadrbmi. Theſe 
leave the freſh waters while young, and go into the ſalt wa- 
ters to feed and grow, and again return into the freſh rivers 
at the time of their full growth and ſpawning, that their off- 
ſpring may have the ſame advantages themſelves have had, of 
being hatched into life in freſh water. is 
The truttaceous fiſhes are divided into two orders, thoſe which 
have, and thoſe which have not teeth. Of the edentulous 
kind, or ſuch as have no teeth, are the lavaretus, ferra, thy- 
mallus, oxyrynchus, and albula; and of the toothed kind, 
are the ſalmo, umbra, trutta, carpio, &c. In diſſection, the 
truttaceous fiſhes have all apophyſes to the pylorus, and are all 
a high-taſted and fine ſet of fiſh for the table. Ray's Ich- 
thyography, p. 182. | | | | 


ſea. A ſhip is ſaid to try, when ſhe 


organ in all will . S kinds, the true ſtructure of that TRT (cl.) TRV, at ſea. 6 y n ſhe 
= _ pars be moſt regularly and eaſily found. Some | has no ſails but her main-ſail aboard; when her racks ate 
VWiſe al te of the piercers only one ſingle tube ſplit length- | cloſe aboard, the bowlings ſet up, and the ſheets haled cloſe 
2 * upper part; others have this ſlit made by the aft; when allo the helm is tied cloſe down to the board, and 
Gr Rok — caſes, which cover cloſely a great part of its | ſo ſhe is let lie in the ſea. ' And ſometimes when it blows ſo 


nicely.6 5 and others have the two tubes ſo well adjuſted, 
gy md 5 to one another, that a good glaſs cannot diſ- 
but in others this de elt of the Trunk, when in a ſtate of reſt; 
mity of on l - is ſtructure is eaſily diſcoverable, as the extre- 

of them, when beſt fixed, is ſtill to be diſcovered 


| hard that they cannot maintain the main-ſail; as they ſay, 
that is, cannot bear it out; they make her lie a Try under a 
miſſen- ſail only. e 8 . 

TRYBLION, a word ufed by the old medical writers, to ex- 


omewhat ſ. | preſs the pot or diſh ir. which the medicines uſed in fümiga- 
cil of mall rg from the Trunk, and adorned with a pen- | tions were placed at the time of uſe. | tan 

Which have the? like thoſe of the antennæ. The male gnats, [TRYCHNUS, in botany, the ſame as Strychnusz the name of 

e plumes zt . antennæ feathered, are thoſe which have | the nightſhade. The Greeks called it 9evxz%;, and the Latins, 

* — extremities of theſe additional pieces of the | as well as themſelves, often left ou the initial e, as they do in 

$ are found fi unk; and theſe have not the beards which many other words; thus they write max for ſmilas, marag- 
| enats, ated over the Trunks of the other ſpecies of | dus for ſmaragdus, Cr. SOFT TT nen f 
J There is, beſide Pliny uſes the word Tryrh1cs as the proper name of the plant; 
5 has no necd f d. U theſe, one ſpecies of gnat whoſe piercer | and Dioſcorides, willing to diſtiugalſm the mad nightſhade 


of the button at the end of the caſe. + _—_— "EY : 5 nn 
ag caſe, common to] from the ſleepy nightſhade, which are the two poiſonous 
reſt, to du it while it enters the ged. This has] kinds, ſo called from their different effects, calls the one 


caſ . FP b 
which * which it reſts itſelf as on a ſeventh leg, from | Trychnos and the other Stryebnos. But this is a trivial dif- 
Piercer, which, without any ſupport; is of | ference in the name, and would never be eſteemed any dif- 
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ference by thoſe who know the Greek language, in which | 


this is familiarly done without any intent of diſtinguiſhing, 

Theocritus mentions the plant Trychnus ; but he is to be un- 
derſtood of a third kind, differing from both theſe poiſonous 
ones, and bearing an eſculent fruit. IT'his was the plant we 


now call lycoper/icon, or pomum amoris. "The writings of | 


Theophraſtus warrant the poet in calling this plant, as well as 
the others, by the common name ftrychnus, or Trychnus ; for 
he expreſsly ſays, there are. three kinds of Trychnus, one 
which cauſes ſleep, another which cauſes madneſs, both poi- 
ſonous, and a third, which is eſculent. | 


Ide poma amoris are at- his time eaten by the Jews with us, 


and by ourſelves in ſoups, and the like. The Italians, Spa- 
niards, and Portugueſe, all eat them, and eſteem them a very 


delicate diſh, The later Greek writers have left off the uſe of | 
the word Arychnus, and uſe the term melintzanion for this 
plant. See the article MRELINTZZANIUM. 

TRYGUM, in ichthyology, the Greek name given 


Athenzus, and Appian, to the fiſh which we call the pa/ti- 


nacha marina, or fire-flaire. Ariſtotle and ſome others write 


it tragum. The fiſh is a ſpecies of the ray, and is accurately 


_ diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the ſmooth-bodied ray, 


with no fin on the tail, and with a long ſpine ſerrated on the 
anterior parts. See the article RAA. 


TRYING, in pharmacy, the purifying fat ſubſtances, by means 


of melting, and ſeparating them from their membranes, c. 
n the college diſpenſatory, the mcthod laid down for. the puri- 
fying lard, ſuet, &c. is this: Melt them at a gentle fire, 

with the addition of a little water intermixed, and, when 


melted, ſtrain them from the membranes. The addition of 
water in this keeps the fat from burning and becoming black, 


which it would otherwiſe do; for the water, not being capa- 


ble of receiving any greater degree of heat than that of boiling, 


will keep the bottom of the veſſel from growing too hot, 
much better than the niceſt management of the fire could do. 
Pemberton's Lond. Diſp. p. 146. 


TSAPHARI, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 
given by ſome to the cadmia, called by Dioſcorides, placitis, 


and by others of the Greek writers, ⁊onitis and onychitis. It 


was a flat kind, forming a ſort of coat or cruſt on the walls or 
ſides of the furnace: hence it had the name placitis or cruſta- 


ceous ; and it was called onychitis and zonitis, - becauſe, when 
broken tranſverſely, it appeared made up of ſeveral ſucceſſive 


plates, which had the appearance of ſo many belts or zones. 


Serapio tells us that this and the botryoide cadmia we dug 


out of the mines; that is, that they were natural productions; 
but this is erroneous, and contrary to all the accounts of the 


antients. 


TSHINKA, in the materia medica, a name by which ſome au- 
_ thors haye called the clove-tree, the tree which produces the 
ſpice of that name. Piſo. Mant. A. p. 117. 
TSIA, in botany, a name taken from the Japon 
buy ſome authors for the tea tree. 
TSIAM Pangam, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the tree whoſe wood is the logwood uſed in dying and in me- 
+ dicine. Hort. Malab. vol. 6. p. 3. | 
TSIANA Cua, in the materia medica, a name 
authors to the coſtus root. Hort. Malab. vol. 4. p. 15. 
TSIN, in natural hiſtory, the name given by the Chineſe to a | 
. tone which they make great uſe of in their manufacture of | 
_ porcelain ware. It is of a deep blue colour, much reſembling | 
— vitriol in appearance, and is found in lead mines, and 
ſuppoſed to contain ſome particles of lead; its effects being 
the ſame in the porcelain manufacture as thoſe of ceruſs or 
white lead; in making the other colours penetrate into the 
- ſubſtance of the veſſels. The deep violet colour that we ſee ſo 
beautiful on the China ware, is uſually made with this tone. | 
They find it about Canton and Peking; but the latter place 


affords the beſt, and it ſells at greatly the beſt price. 
The painters in enamel melt this ſtone in their way, and uſe 


"be kinds) | 


The Vin is prepared by only beating it to powder, not roaſt- | 
ing it in the common way. They mix the powder with large | 
quantities of water; and ſtirring it together, they let it ſub- | 


ſide 2 little to ſeparate any earthy or extraneous matter that 
might be among it. They then let the powder ſubſide. The 


water which is thrown away has no colour from this matter; 


and the powder itſelf is not of that fine blue it was in the 
lump, but of a pale aſh-colour.; but this recovers all its 


beauty when it is laid on the China, and baked. The ſettle- | 
ment taken from the water is dried and preſerved in powder, | 
and when it is to be uſed, they only mix it up with gum- | 
water, or a ſolution of glue, and lay it on with a pencil. |, 


Obſervations ſur les Coutumes del' Aſie. | 


TSUBAKI, in botany, a name by which Kæmpfer calls the | 


concellia; i See the article ConceLL1A. 


TUB. (Cycl:)-+» Tun-Fib, in ichthyology, an-Engliſh name 
8h yen to a ſpecies of the trigla, — called- the flying 


„and by authors hirundo, corvus, and milous.: 


s - 


3 


by Elian, 


_ TUBOR Terre, a name uſed by ſome botanical authors for the 


| Tubularia. Tourn. Inſt. p. 575. | £ 
TugurARIA Heſſilis, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpe- 


eſe, and uſed 


given by ſome | 


TUBULUS {(Cyc.)—T UBULL Concamerati, in natural hiſtor 
it very much; they form many beautiful works, by laying | 
it upon filver ; but it is apt to come off in time. When 
the Tſin is uſed) in the porcelain manufacture, it is only uſed'| 
to the vaſes that paſs a ſecond baking, and are intended as the | 


TUB 


genus, by the name of the tyigla with a prickly head; ad 
with three appendages on each {ide to the pectoral fins. Th. 
is the only name to be judged ſpecific for this fiſh ; for t1.. 
others are ſo vague in their ſignification, that they have been 
applied by different authors to fiſh of different ſpecies, and 
even different genera, which had a power of ſuſtaining gy 
ſelves out of the water by means of their long pectoral fins 
Artedi, Gen. Piſc. p. 74. See the articles HI RUx Do and 
'EREGE A) 0 | 
TUBA, in natural hiſtory, a name by which many old author; 
call the buccinum. | | | 
TUBBER, in mining, a name given in Cornwall to that minins 
inſtrument, which is in other parts of England called a ee, 
It is an iron inſtrument, pointed at each end, and hayins , 
hole in the middle for the handle. See the article Dl. 
GING. | | 
TuBBER-Men, are, in Cornwall, the people who work wit 
this tool, and who are, from its other name of beele, called in 
other places heel men. See the article BEELE, 
TUBE of a Flower, among botaniſts. Sec the article PR TAI. 
Glaſs TuBEs. See the article GL Ass Tubes, 
TUBEL, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers to expreſ 
| ſcales of copper or braſs. | | | 
TUBEROUS, or TuBERosE Roots, among botaniſts, ſuch 
as are large arid fleſhy, thicker than the ſtalk of the plant, of 
an irregular figure, and wanting the characters of the bulbous, 
ee the article Rr. | 
TUBERA, Truffles, in botany, the name of a genus of plant., 
the characters of which are theſe; they are of a fungous fleſhy 
ſtructure, and are of a roundiſh figure, growing ſometime; 
ſingle, ſometimes many together, and always remaining un- 
der ground. 2 | 
The ſpecies of Truffles are only two. 1. The common 
Truffle; and 2. The teſticulated Truffle, Tourn, Int, 
p-. 565. See the article TRUFFLE, , 
TUBIPORA, in botany, the name given by Linnæus to the 
ſea plants uſually called by authors tubularia. See the articl: 
TuBULARIA. . os 


cyclamen or ſow-bread. Ger, Emac. Ind. 2. 
TUBULARIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 

characters of which are theſe : That it grows under water, 

and is of the ſtony hardneſs of coral, and compoſed of a con- 
geries of hollow pipes or tubes. 

There is only one known ſpecies of this, which is the purp': 


„ 


cies of coral found very often foſſile in Germany and Ita, 
and compoſed of a great number of tubes, or longitudinal 
pipes, often reſembling ſo many worms ranged perpendiculaty 
in the maſs. See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 7. WE 
They are uſually found either in maſſes of a lax ſtone, or 
ſingle tubules in thoſe of the harder and firmer texture. ln 
. theſe two ſtates. this foſſil makes two very different appeit- 
anccs; and, according to the different directions in the mak, 
or the different views of them that the ſections of it place 
them in, they make a number of very elegant figures. Hill 
Hiſt, of Foſſ. p. 641. 12 | 
TUBULATED Flower, Tubulatus Flojculus, in botany, atm 
uſed by authors to expreſs thoſe ſmaller flowers, a great Mi 
ber of which go to compoſe one large compound Hover. 
Theſe are called tubulated in diſtinction from another kind 
of them, which are, from their ſhape, called ligulated. The 
| tubulated floſcules generally compoſe the diſk, and the lg. 
| lated ones the radius of the compound flowers. The tubult 
ones are formed into a hollow cylinder, which expands il 
a mouth at the top, and is divided into five equal . e 
which ſtand expanded, and in ſome. meaſure bent backwas 
See Tab. 1. of Botany. Claſs 1. | 


the name of a genus of the Tubulus marinus, den. 


| 3 r 
and twiſted round. They are compoſed within of a ag” 
of hollow compartments, - each of which 1 e 

; . whole length in the manner of the thick nautilus, 0 . * 

nu ammonis. We know not theſe in their recent 2 lu 

time, but frequently meet with them foſſile in! * 

brought from Sweden for pavements, and in ne Per 

Some authors have called theſe by the name 4 dbb 

founding them with the conic body found in the b Ya kur 

See ALVEOLUYS. Others have called them pyramid 

chi, others obeliſei marmorei alveolares ; and the) 8 game of 
dies deſcribed by Geſner and Aldrovand under Oe feel 

lapides caudæ cancri or cancrites. Some late authors Na" 
| led them allo polythulamii, and other conc-/fones. 

Tubul. p. 7. | 


- t is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi from the other filh of the ſame | 


10 5; 6.0 ; a 
ToBuri Feffiles, in natural hiſtory, the name 00 ried 109 
thors to the caſes or tubules of ſea- worms, found | 
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TorzuLus Marinus, or Canalis, in natural hiſtory, the name 


ſize; and he thinks they have no title to the name conchæ, ſince 
they are neither of the nature of the common bivalve, nor uni- 


Of the ſtr 


TURU LOSE 7 akut. 
TUCANA, f 


They are in their native ſtate of very various kinds, but by 
different accidents attending them in their accidental one, they 
are ſubject to A multitude of other appearances. They are 
found of very various ſizes, ſometimes compleat, and buricd 
in the ſtrata of earth or ſtone 3 ſometimes they are more or 
leſs perlect, and are immerſed in maſſes of the ludus helmont1! 
or ſeptariæ, and in this ſtate, they make one kind of /ap:s 

Finovides, or pipe- ſtone; but the moſt beautiful /yringozdes, 
or pipe-ſtones, are the parts of the bottoms of thips, or poſts 
fixed in the ſea, which have been pierced, in their original ſtate 
of wood, by theſe ſea worms, and afterwards, petrified with 
the caſes or Tubuli of the worms remaining in them; theſe are 
uſually of a pale yellow or whitiſh wax colour ; and the body 
of the maſs of a browniſh or blackiſh hue, but retaining the 
ſtructure of the wood: of theſe, there are beautiful ſpecimens 
in great abundance on the ſhore of the iſland of Sheppy. We 
have the very ſame ſubſtances alſo buried in our clay-pits, 
about London and at Richmond ; but in theſe the wood is 
bighly ſaturated with the matter of the common vitriolic py- 
rites, and the pipes often filled with the fame ſubſtance, 
Thoſe Tubuli called dentalia and entalia are not leſs frequent, 
and are found of various ſizes ; ſmall ſmooth ones are com- 
mon in our clay-pits avout London and the larger {triated 
ones are not unfrequent in the hills of Yorkſhire; but they 


are much more plentiful in thoſe of France and Italy. Hill's 
Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 648. 


of a genus of univalve ſhell-fiſh ; the characters of which 
are theſe: It is of an oblong figure, terminating in a point, 
and hollow within; ſo that it reſembles a tube or horn. 
Theſe are alſo called by the older writers dentalia, from their 
reſembling the tooth of a dog. 
It has been a common error of authors to confound under 
the general name of Tubulus marinus, theſe ſhells, and thoſe 
very different ones of the vermiculi marini, which make a 
number of pipes or tubes joined together; theſe by their num- 
ber and joinings, have induced a late French author to place 
them among the multivalve ſhells, while the canales are ufu- 
ally ſingle and ſeparate, and can have no title to any claſs, 
but the tubular univalve one. Aldrovand obſerves, that the 
Tubuli called dentalia, and thoſe called antalia, differ only in 


valve ihells, ſuch as the patella and auris marina; but this 
is very idle, ſince by this rule the ſnails, and many other 
families, might be excluded as well as thefe. This author 
days, in another place, that the antale is formed of many cir- 
cumvolutions; whence he ſeems to have taken in the buc- 
cina under this name; but later writers have more nicel 

diſtinguiſhed in theſe caſes. The ſea pencile is evidently 
of this genus, tho? extremely different from all the other 
ſpecies of it, in having its head pierced with a multitude of 
holes, in the manner of the head of a watering pot. Some 
authors, from the figure of the ſhell, call this pha/lus marinus, 
and _— French call it le priape. Aldrovand, de I cltac. |. 3. 
P. 302. | 
Of this general claſs of the Tubuli or Canales, there are four 
ſubordinate diſtinctions: 1. Some are ſtriated. 2. Some are 
ſtrait. 3. Some are bent like a horn: and, 4. Some are ſmall 
and even on the ſurface, and are bent a little into a figure 


approaching to that of a creſcent; theſe are now called by | 


many antalia. 


Of the ſtriated Canalis, we ſeem to have at preſent only one 
own ſpecies; tho? this varies ſo greatly in ſize and colour, 


that it might in its ſeveral ſtates be miſtaken by many for 
everal ſpecies. There is alſo another very different form it 
umes in our cabinets ; this is owing to its being poliſhed, 
the ridges being by this manufacture taken off, and the ſhell 
made to appear extremely different. | 
ait kind we ſcem alſo to have only one ſpecies, 
Of ü ed by accidents into ſeveral different appearances. = 
2 » crooked kinds we have. 1. The horn Canalis this 
we ubulus marinus exactly of the ſhape of a horn mode- 
— - 206 og 2. The root-ſhaped Canalis. 3. The biſ- 
2 or Canalis, of the figure of the biſtort · root. 
8 f de rape-dentalia, or Canalis, of the figure of the rape- 
= 15 6 The Canalis, called vulgarly dens- canis, or the dog- 
. Th ell. 6. The dens elephantis or elephant's- tooth ſhell. 
1 n Canalis. And, 8. The greeniſh Canalis. To 
pum of 5 added, the phallus or priape of the French; 
e 0 by ſome of that nation the arroſoir or watering- 
— IM 1 oblong and ſtrait ſhell, with the head pierced 
4 = | holes like the head of a watering-pot. 
the Canals called by the French antales, we have only two 
Hil. Natur: e white: And, 2. The yellowiſh antalis. 
elLL Moc; gte. P. 2. p. 245. See the articles PEN I- 


arini, D 2 
n INTALIS, SOLEUS, BELEMNITES, and 


tho? vari 


wow among botaniſts. See the article Lx AF. 


ogy, A name given by ſame to the toucan 
„dea remarkable American bied of 7 2 ; 'but 


TUFECSI, a body of the Spahis, or horſe, in the ſervice of 


beak as long and thick as its w 
N y. Koys 
SUPPL = Ta ite, article Toucan, 


1 90 1 
TUCK #f a Ship, the truſſing or gathering up the quarter unde? 
water; which if ſhe lie deep, makes her have a broad, or as 
they call it, fat quarter, and hinders her ſtecring, by keeping 
the water from paſting ſwiftly to her rudder ; and if this 


truſſing lie too high above the water, ſhe will want bearing 


for her works behind, unlefs her quarter be very well laid 
out. 


the Grand Seignior. Pocack's Egypt, p. 166. 


TUFFO, in botany, a name given by the people of Guinea 


to a plant common in that country, and uſed in decoction to 
wath ſore eyes with. It is of the ſun- flower kind, and is cal- 
led by Petiver, flos ſolis Guincenſis folio ſcabro flore minore. It 


much reſembles ſome of the American ſun- flowers. Philoſ. 
Tranſ. Ns. 232. 


TUFTED Duc, in Zoology, the Engliſh name for the capo 


negro, a ſpecies of duck with a blackiſh head, and a tuft of 
feathers hanging from it. See the article Cazo Negrs, 


TUGUS, in botany, the name of a ſweet aromatic plant, much 


eſteemed in the caſtern parts of the world, and ſuppoſed by 
father Camelli, who very ſtrictly compared it with the ac- 
counts given by Dioſcorides and the antients of their amo- 
mum, to be that very plant. The cluſtered manner of grow- 
ing of the fruit, together with its oblong ſhape, and the aro- 
matic taſte of the ſeeds, ſeem greatly to countenance this opi- 
nion. | 
The Tugus is a plant of conſiderable height, growing up 
ſometimes to eight or nine cubits. Its leaves are of an oblong 
form, marked with large veins and ribs, covered with a ſoft 
hoary down underneath, and of a very agreeable aromatic 
ſmell. The flowers are red, and grow in cluſters, of a hand- 
breadth or more in length, in a kind of ear, ariſing either 
from the root, or from the main trunk of the plant. The 
fruit follows theſe flowers, and is no other than the inflated or 
enlarged cup of the flower, containing the ſeeds : this makes 
but a very thin and tender covering for them ; and they, be- 
ng delicious to the taſte, are much ſought after by birds, in- 
ſects, and field mice. One or other of theſe creatures uſually 
devours them before they become really ripe ; and this makes 
the fruit ſcarce, even in the places where the plant grows, ſince 
very little of it can be collected. 
Each fruit of the Tugus contains five or ſeven ſeeds; theſe are 
of an oblong figure, of a reddiſh colour, and of an agrecable 
aromatic taſte, but not too acrid. ; 
The natives ſeem as fond of theſe, as the antients were of the 
amomum ; and the young women ftring them on threads, and 
wear them as bracelets ; ſometimes they make the bracelets of 
the ſeeds alone ; but more uſually they ftring them alter- 
nately with pearls, and pieces of red coral: theſe bracelets 
they call caropi, as well as the fruit itſelf. 
In ſome places, where the Twgzs is ſcarce, they uſe the ſeeds 
of the abelmoſch, the cannacorus, or the ſago, inſtead of 
theſe of the Tugus; but the true are much more eſteemed. 
They are ſuppoſed, when worn by way of a necklace, to keep 


off the effects of a bad air, and to preferve them from the 


bites of ſerpents or the centipes. If not a preſervative, they 
are however found, upon experience, to be a very good re- 
medy in the laſt caſe, the common application for the bite of 
this animal being ſome of the ſeeds of the Tugus chewed in the 
mouth to a ſort of paſte. | 

The cluſter of fruit of the Tugus, or true amomum, when 
newly formed and unripe, ſomewhat reſembles the pſeudo- 
amomum of Garcias ; but this likeneſs wears off as they ri- 
pen. Camelli, who hath given this excellent account of the 
Tugus, has added a figure of it in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, from which ſome at firſt ſight may object to the juſtice 


of his making it the ſame plant with the amomum; ſince Dioſ- 


corides, and from him Pliny, affirm the leaves of the amomum 
plant to be like thoſe of the pomegranate ; this no more agrees 
with his figure, than with his general deſcription of the com- 
mon leaves of the Tugus, which are not at all like thoſe of 
that tree, but greatly- larger and longer in their ſhape : but 
this is a difficulty — 5 cleared up, by obſerving that Dioſco- 
rides, Pliny, and the reſt of the antients, when they deſcribe 
the amomum, never concern themſelves about the plant which 
produces that precious fruit, which probably they never ſaw 
but all they mean by its leaves, are thoſe ſmall and ſhort 
leaves which they found adhering to the cluſter of the fruit, as 
brought over to them for ſale. Theſe are the leaves of the 
ear only, and theſe are not unlike thoſe of the pomegranate, 
on the plant while growing. Philoſ. Tranſ. N'. 248. 


+ 2. 
I in zoology, a name by which ſome call the paroguette. 


The word is originally Braſilian; and the names of ſeveral of 
the Braſilian ſpecies of this bird, deſcribed by Marggrave, 
have the word Tui as a part of them; as the tuiets, the fui- 
para, the tuitirica, and twaputejuba, See the article 
TviETE, Oc. 


TUIAPUTEJUBA, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian ſpe- 
a 


cies of paroquette, all over of a green colour, but in different 
ſbades, very deep on the wings, very pale and ſomewhat 
yellowiſh. on the belly, and of a faint colour all over the reſt 
of the body. Its Wh very long; it is about the fize of a 
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| Fwallow; its eyes are large and black, and have a c'rcle of | 


yellowiſh green feathers round them, and over the beak, 
which is black and crooked ; and on his head he has one ſpot 
of gold yellow feathers. Marggrave's Hiſt. Brafil. 


TVIETE, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian ſpecies of paro- 


FT 


quette, of the ſize of a lark, and all over of a pale green co- 
lour, variegated with blue. The origin of its wings is blue, 
as are alſo all the ends of the wing-feathers, ſo that when the 
bird fits ſtill, there is, as it were, a blue line ſeen running 
down each fide ; on its rump there is alſo a blue ſpot z its tail 
is but ſhort ; its beak ſmall, crooked, and of a pale red; and 
its legs and feet grey. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. 

UTTIRICA, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian paroquette, 
which is a little larger than the common kind; all over of a 
fine beautiful green, but deeper on the back and wings than 


elſewhere. Its beak is very hooked, and of a pale red; its 


eyes black, and its feet blue; its tail is but a little longer 
than the wings when cloſed, This is a ſpecies much eſteemed 


in the Braſils, as it eaſily learns to talk, and becomes fo tame, | 


as to cat out of any one's mouth. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. 


TULACUM, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people 


of the Eaſt Indies to a ſpecies of yellow orpiment, of the 


coarſer kind, variegated with red. They prepare this by ſe- | 


. veral calcinations, and then give it internally in fevers, and 


many other diſorders, eſteeming it a ſort of panacea. They 
ſay that gold may be extracted from it, which is not improba- 
ble; for it is well known, that ſome of the Roman emperors 
did actually procure gold from one of the other kinds of orpi- 
ment, which is now found at Goſſelaer in Saxony. 


TULIP, Tulipa, in botany, a large genus of plants, the cha- 


racters of which are theſe: The flower is of the liliaceous 
kind, and is compoſed of ſix leaves, and ſomewhat of the 
form of a pitcher; the piſtil occupies the center of the 
flower, and finally becomes an oblong fruit, divided into three 
cells, which contain flat ſeeds, arranged in a double order; 
the root 1s tunicated, and the fibres grow from its bottom. 

The ſpecies of Tulip, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The yellow early-flowering Tulip. 2. The red 
early Tulip, 3. The purple early Tulip. 4. The amethy- 
ſtine early Tulip. 5. The early Tulip, with a duſky blackiſh 
purple flower. 6. The purple Tulip, with a pale cup. 7. 
The bright red Tulip, with a yellow cup. 8. The early 
white Tali. 9. The early ſcarlet Tulip, with pale red 


edges, and red heart-faſhioned ſpots at the bottoms of the 


leaves. 10. The early Tulip, with a crimſon and red 
flower. 11. The variegated amethyſtine early Tulip. 12. 
The early Tulip, with a bright red flower, with white edges. 
13. The early crimſon Tulip, with white edges. 14. The 
variegated winte and reddiſh early Tulip. 15. The early va- 


_ Tiegated red Tulip. 16. The variegated roſe-coloured many- 


flowered early Tulip. 17. The early yellow variegated Tulip. 


18. The early yellow Tulip, with red edges. 19. The early 


Tulip, of a blended red and yellow colour. 20. The beauti- 
ful ſcarlet Tulip, with yellow edges. 21. The broad - leaved 
yellow 7. 57 with crimſon edges. 22. The yellow Tulip, 
with edges ſtriated with red, and a green bottom. 23. The 
yellow Tulip, with numerous ſmall ſpots. 24. The yellow 
Tulip with gold-coloured ſpots. 25, The yellow Tulip, with 


roſe- coloured edges. 26. The yellow Tulip, with red ſpots. 


27. The yellow Tulip, with a red mark near the cup. 28. 
The yellow Tulip, with bright red ſpots. 29. The greeniſh 
yellow Tulip. 30. The pale lemon-coloured Tulip, with 
green ſtreaks on the back. 31. The brimſtome coloured Tu- 
lip, with deep red edges, and roſe-coloured ſpots near the 
ſtamina. 32. The bright ſtraw-coloured Tulip, with red 
edges. 33. The early purple variegated Tulip. 34. The 
roſe-coloured Tulip, with yellow veins. 
Tulip, with greeniſh ſtreaks. 36. The Tulip, with reflex 
flowers of a bright red throughout within, and on the outſide 


of a greeniſh eolour, with a bright vermillion edge. 37. The 


early white Tulip. 38. The white Tulip, with green veins. 
39. The white Tulip, with roſe-coloured ſpots. 40. The 
white Tulip, with broad red ſpots. 41, The white Tulip, 
with red edges. 42. The ſilvery white Tulip. 43. The 


_ reddiſh white Tulp, with red edges. 45. The white wide- 


open Tulip, with red ftreaks. 46. The 3 narrow - leaved 


late flowering yellow Tulip. 49. The plain gold yellow Tu- 
lip. 50. The yellow Tulip, variegated with red and green. 
51. The late-flowering ſcarlet velvety Tulip. 52. The late 
globoſe Tulip, ſpotted with gold colour. The white 
Tulip, with a ſcarlet edge. 54. The white Pl , variegated 
with a yellowiſh purple, and with yellow bottoms to the 
leaves. 55. The ſnow-white Tulip, with purpliſh-red edges. 
56. The ſnow-white Tulip, with deeper purple edges. 57. 
he late-flowering ſtellate Tulip. 58. The changeable 
white-flowered Tulip, with red 15 | 
lip, with white edges. 60. The late-flowering globoſe ver- 
million thay 61. The late deep red Tulip, 62. The red 


cChangeable Tulip, with greeniſh ſpots in the middle of the pe- 


| fals. 63. The great branched late-flowering Tulip. 64. The 


_ ſmaller late-flowering branched Tulip. 65. The late green- 


\ 


« The bright red | 


— 


* flowered T up. 66. The late green Tulip, with ouble 


The double late yellow Tulip. 70. The large dubious J 


The early ones are not near ſo high as the late, but they 


decay. The boxes are to be kept clear of weeds, and fe- 


cout of the boxes into beds, where they ſhould be planted tuo 


pypellowiſh white early Tulip, with long red ſtreaks. 44. The | 


Tulip. 47. The early hyacinth-leaved Tulip. 48. The | 


yore 


ges. 59. The ſcarlet Tu- | 


— 


the end of this time they will flower, and the beſt of then 


ſhifted every year into freſh earth, and they WI 
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flowers. 67. The late flowering green Tuiip, with whits 
edges. 68. The late Tulip, with double red flowers, (0. 


lip. 71. The largeſt dubious Tulip. 72. Ihe middle-{iz,4 
dubious Tulip, with ſulphur-coloured flowers, 73. The yd. 
low Tulip, with bright red ſpots. 74. The yellow 7:;- 
with red edges. 75. The large dubious Tulip, with oranre- 
coloured flowers. 76. The middle-ſized dubious Tulip, with 
variegated flowers, 77. The Tulip which bears bulbs in the 
alæ of the leaves. 78. The dwarf broad-leaved white 720 h, 
79. The dwarf broad-leaved yellow Tulip. 80. The dwat 
broad-leaved red Tulip. 81. The dwarf narrow-leaved Ty. 
lip. 82. The dwarf graſſy-leaved Tulip. 83. The lite 
yellow Italian Tip. 84. The ſmall broad-leaved Tulip. 85. 
The little red Tulip. 86. The cottony cretic Tuliß. 85, 
The little French yellow Tulip. 88. The little yellow and 
purple Tulip. 89. The Perſian variegated Tulip. go. The 
Candey Tulip, with ſhining leaves. 91, The middle. ſiaed 
changeable Tulip, with curled leaves adhering to the baſe cf 
the flower. 92. The many-leaved yellow 7zuitp, called hy 
ſome the monftrous double yellow Tulip. And 93. Th: 
great yellow Tulip, with jagged flowers, and ſpots of yelloy 
and blood-red, in different parts of them. Tourn, I: 
p. 373. ſeq. 

The characters of a good Tulip are theſe: 1. It muſt bare 
a tall and ſtrong.ſtem, 2. The flower ſhould conſiſt of {ix 
leaves, three within, and three without; and the forme: 
ſhould be larger than the latter. 3. The bottom of the 
flower ſhould be proportioned to the top, and the ends cf tl- 
leaves ſhould be rounded, not pointed. 4. The leaves, hen 
opened, ſhould neither turn inward, nor bend outward, bu: 
ſtand ere; and the whole flower ſhould be of a middlin; 
ſize, neither too large, nor too ſmall. 5. Ihe ſtripes mut 
be ſmall and regular, and ſhould all ariſe from the bottom cf 
the flower: The chives alſo ſhould not be yellow, but of : 
brown colour, : 

Tulips are generally divided into three claſſes, according to ther 
times of flowering ; the early, the middling, and the late. 


are valued for their earlineſs, as they flower in February. 
The roots of theſe are to be planted in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, under a warm pale or hedge. The proper foil for 
them is paſture-land with the turf rotted among it, and 2 
mixture of one fourth part ſand; this ſhould be laid about 
ten inches deep, and ſhould be renewed every year. Ii tis 
weather is very ſevere when they firſt appear, they ſhould b: 
covered with mats; as alſo at nights, when they are |! 
flower, if it be very froſty. When their flowering is ove!, 
and their leaves decay, the roots ſhould be taken up and Jul 
in a dry place, and afterwards cleaned and laid up in a fate 
place from vermin, till the September following. 

The late blowers are propagated from what they call breed- 
ers, which are plain flowers, brought over principally {ron 
Flanders, which is the great mart for flower-roots; * 
theſe by culture, are changed into ſtriped and variegatel 
ones. They are alſo propagated by ſowing; the ſeeds; bit 
this requires great care, as in the raiſing all the other fine 
flowers from ſeeds. | 

The ſeeds muſt be ſaved from the choiceſt flowers, an 
ſowed in ſhallow pans or boxes of earth, in Septembe. 
The ſpring following they appear like the leaves of grals, or 
young onions, and after ſtanding two or three months the 


moved to different ſituations where they may enjoy the m_ 
et and be defended from ſharp winds and froſts ; att 
ichaelmas of the following year they are to be remove 


inches deep, and at two inches diameter from one ano 0 
In October, an inch depth of new earth ſhould be ſifred 5 
them, and they are to remain two years in theſe beds; 
muſt be marked with fticks, that their roots may be dill 
uiſhed when the leaves are decayed, 1 et 
Bu there is no judgment to be paſſed either on my 50. 
any other flowers, on their firſt flowering; becauſe t 1 oy 
year the good ones are often found to have degenetfate 1 
the bad to have improved: After this, however, the) . ö 
concluded or bad. 8 0 
The 1 as they are called, being thus 3 — 


The earth they ate plant 


ft ge” 


break out into very fine ſtripes 
in ſhould be every year of a different kind, and the he oro 
neral ſoil is made of a third part paſture-land with t we 
rotted in it, a third part fine ſea-ſand, and 2 third ooh ſed, 
rubbiſh ; theſe ſhould be mixed half a year before they a inches 
and often turned. The beds muſt be laid nee inches 
deep with this earth. This ſhould be laid in firſt — a or- 
thick, and on this the roots ſhould be placed in res! 


* 
” 
a: 


\ . ght 
der, and at even diſtances; and then the other eie 1 lit 


ſhould be laid over theſe, the top of the bed — til 
rounded to throw off the wet. Thus they are geen the 
the buds appear, and then if the nights are ver) The fou. 
are to be ſheltered by covering them with mats. pa 


ers which break out into fine ſtripes here, ſhould aftct* 
| 3 
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” the laſt, which the floriſts call dying well, they will never 


off to prevent their ſeeding, which would make them flower 


e 


| afterwards from the reſt, and if they hold on their beauty to 


return to plain flowers again; and the off-ſets from the roots 


* of theſe will always produce ſuch flowers, and often more | 
| beautiful than thoſe of the parent root. 


When the Tulips have flowered, their heads ſhould be broken 


much the worſe the next year, Miller's Gardener's Dict. 
The Dutch have always been admirers of flowers, and 
before the preſent faſhion of cultivating the auriculas and 
carnations came up among them to the height it now 1s at, 
they took the ſame care. of Tulips. The prices they fold 
thele at among one another, are amazing. Munting tells 
us, that in the years 1634, and the four or five following, 
| they not only purchaſed them at extravagant rates beyond 
credibility, but many of the burghers, ſhopkeepers and tradeſ- 
men, quitted their ſhops and trade, and addicted themſelves 
ſolely to the culture and cure of their Tulips, The fineſt of 
them were then valued above gold or gems; and there is an 
account of one bargain for the purchace of that Tulip which 
they call the viceroy, preſerv d: The perſon who purchaſed 
this, not having money, paid for it the following things; 
two laſts of wheat, four laſts of rye, four fat oxen, twelve 
fat ſheep, eight fat hogs, two hogiheads of wine, four tons 
of beer, two ton weight of butter, a thouſand pound weight 
of cheeſe, a bed, a ſuit of cloaths, and a large filver beaker ; 
the whole valued at two thouſand five hundred gilders. We 
have another account about the ſame time, of twelve acres 
of good land offered for one Tulip root. And at a publick 
fale of a private perſon's collection there was made ninety 
thouſand gilders. This madneſs would have run yet higher 
among them, but the ſtates at length took it into conſide- 
ration, and finding it very detrimental to ſubſtantial and ne- 
ceſſary trade, put a ſtop to it, and reduced the pric?. Munt- 
ing. de Plant. | 
TuL1P-Tree, a very beautiful American tree, which produces 
flowers ſuppoſed like thoſe of the Tulip. Theſe trees uſed 
to be kept in tubs, and houſed in winter with great care; 
but ſome of them having been Planted out in the open air at 
Lord Peterborough's at Fulham, they throve much better 
than thoſe which were ſo carefully nurs'd up, and ſoon pro- 
duced abundance of flowers. 


Ihe tree is commonly found wild in all the northern parts 


* 


of America, where its timber is of very great uſe. The | 


flowers are not in reality much like thoſe of the Tulip, tho' 
vulgarly faid to be ſo. The flowers are ſucceeded by canes, 
which are often ſent over from America; and the trees are 
frequently raiſed with us,. from the ſeeds contained in them. 
The ſeeds muſt be taken out of the canes in ſpring, and 
ſown in pots of light earth, which muſt be placed in a-back 
bed, and covered with mats, and frequently refreſhed with a 
little water. When the young plants appear, they ſhould be 
Placed, during ſummer, in a ſhady ſituation; and in winter 
they ſhould be put into a frame, where they may have the 

| benefit of the open air in mild weather, and be ſheltered from 
ſeverity of froſts, In the ſpring following, the plants ſhould 
tranſplanted into ſmall pots, and taken the ſame care of 
on four years, as while they were in the ſeed-pots ; after this 
4 will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant finally into the places 

| ani they are to remain: it ſhould be planted on a light 
Sun ſoil near other trees, but not over-ſhaded by them. 
ys raiſe them from layers, but they are two or three years 
1 they take good root, and then never make ſuch ſtrait 
1001 A 7 trees. Miller's Gardiner's Dict. = 
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See the article 1. name given by Cateſby, to the liriedendron. 


e LIRIODENDRON. 
3 a word uſed by ſome medical writers to expreſs a 
TUMBABA, a word u 


or crude ſulphur. led by chemiſis, to expreſs ſulphur vivum, 


BAL A, a word uſe | 
Cen. rd uſed by ſome ben, to expreſs the 


T of any metal, | 
| any * K name given to a particular ſpecies of 
f N ed by oore the columba revolvens. 
R. = name from its peculiar property of tumbling, when 
a © - » Which they are very fond of doing; and effect 
Fo fa — ſame manner as our poſture- maſters do it; by 
. 45 themſelves oyer backward. It is a very ſmall pigeon, 
desk A ogy bodied, full breaſted, thin neck'd, narrow | 
Decies i 4% da 2 {mall ſhort head; the iris of the eye in this 
: 2 of a bright pearl- colour. 
ue, — og 7 18 uſually of one plain colour; black, 
as different e : the Dutch is much of the ſame make, but 
"Hh. 5. ours, and is feathered on the legs ſometimes ; 
larger head, and thin ſkin round the eye. Some 


of the fi : | 
of the Dutt) Pigeons of this ſort are bred from a mixture 


mar and Engliſh kinds, Theſe pigeons are re- 
8 10 he he icht they fly to; they A ramble far 
appear no jar ut will riſe almoſt perpendicularly, - till they 

light ; the iy than a ſparrow, or become quite out of 
| en „ell often keep at this height five or ſix hours, 


aud then 
When they we, ally down again: they never tumble 


or c 


ly great height, but only as t ſcend 
3 
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which theſe birds will take much higher flights than at others; 
but they ought to be kept by themſelves, and practiſed 
to it by the company of one of their own ſpecies; for if they 
mix while young, with other pigeons, they will learn to fly 
as they do: a flight of a dozen of theſe birds ſent out toge- 
ther, will keep fo cloſe, as to be all in a compaſs that might 
be covered with a handerchief; but they ſhould never be 
turned out in foggy weather, or in high winds; in the firſt 
caſe, they loſe ſight of their home, and perhaps never find it 
again; and in the others, they are blown away; and if they 


| return, it is not till another day; in the mean time lying out, 


they are in danger of cats, and other accidents. 

Laſtly, the hen ſhould never be turned out with egg, for 
ſhe is then ſick, and not fit for flying; and beſide often 
drops her egg, and the breed is loſt by it. Moore's Columba- 


rium, p. 39. 


TUMEX, in the materia medica of the antients, a name given 


by authors to a ſort of tutty, the ſame with the cadmia pla- 
citis of Dioſcorides and the Greeks. This was a worſe kind 
than the botrytis. The botrytis was formed on the roof of 
the furnace, and hung down thence in form of cluſters of 
grapes; this was the pureſt kind. 

The Tumex or cadmia placitis, was a heavier and coarſer ſort, 
which not being volatile enough to aſcend to the top of the 
furnace, applied itſelf to the ſides, and there formed a ſort 
of coat or cruſt, which was taken off at times, and reſerved 
for the more common uſes. - This ſort of cadmia, being 
formed by the ſucceſſive application of new coats of matter, 
at different times, was found to be of a cruſtated texture, 
when broken tranſverſely, and reſembled, in ſome ſort, the 
onyx, with its different zones or belts. It was therefore cal- 
led by ſome, cadmia onychites, and by Aviſenna mantheca, 


which ſignifies in the Arabian, zonites, or compoſed of plates 
or Zones. | 


TUMORS of the Breaſts, Mammarum TumoREs. Tumors 


and inflammations of the breaſts are a diſorder that very fre- 


quently afflicts child-bearing women, and almoſt conſtantly 
happens, in ſome degree, a few days after their delivery. 

If the milk be impelled into the breaſts too plentifully and for- 
cibly, which frequently happens at that time, and the mother 
be at the ſame time ſeized with a violent cold, or indeed be 


but affected by any violent paſſions, the veſſels become ob- 


ſtructed, and the breaſts tumified, with great heat, redneſs, 
reſiſtance, and violent pain. The ſame thing happens alſo 


very frequently to women who give ſuck after their lying in, 


and often to ſuch whoſe milk is very ſmall in quantity, Wo- 
men at other times are alſo ſubject to them, and even men 
have been known to have the ſame diſorder, from no other 
cauſe than a great fright, One breaſt of a man, opened on 
ſuch an occaſion, has afforded aboye two pounds of matter. 
This ſort of abſceſs is uſually attended with a fever, thirſt, 
head-ach, and difficult reſpiraton, and is often preceded by 
ſhiverings. 5 | | 
Tumors of this kind are generally prevented in thofe who do 
not intend to ſuckle their children, by applying, ſoon after 
their delivery, plaſters of ſperma-ceti warm, all over the 
breaſts, but perforated with a hole for the nipples. A mode» 
rately tight bandage ſerves alſo as a help to keep away milk; 
and cooling plaſters are of ſervice to the ſame purpoſe, applied 


between the ſhoulders. But if the lying-in woman intend to 


ſuckle the child, there is no better way to prevent theſe Tu- 
mors, than very carefully to avoid colds, and violent paſſions 
of the mind, and to let the child ſuck very frequently, to pre- 
vent the milk from ſtagnating. Plenty of ſmall broth, and 
thin fluids, muſt alſo be taken, which will prevent, the milk, 
for the firſt two or three weeks, from being too abundant, or 
from ſtagnating in the breaſts. But when the milk has once 
ſtagnated, and a Tumor is begun, all endeavours are to be 
uſed to diſcuſs what has ſtagnated in the ſmall veſſels, with all 
poſſible expedition, both by internal and external remedies, 
in order to prevent the Tumor from running to a ſuppuration, 
or into a ſchirrus. SR oe 

The beſt external application, on theſe occaſions, is the ſper- 
ma-ceti plaſter, covered with a warm bag, or cataplaſm of ſalt 
and bran, or of chamomile, elder, and melilot flowers. The 
carminative ſeeds of fennel, anniſe, &c. are alſo very good 


external applications over a plaſter, on theſe occaſions. A 
_ calf's bladder, filled with a warm decoction of elder and cha- 


momile flowers in milk, applied to the breaſt, and renewed as 
often as neceſſary, is alſo found of excellent ſervice. Theſe 
not proving ſufficient, recourſe muſt be had to Venice treacle, 
rob of elder, litharge vinegar, cummin vinegar, and lime 
water, which muſt be all applied hot to the breaſts by means 
of linnen cloths dipped into them, and put to the breaſts, as 
warm as can be conveniently borne. 


If the breaſts are very full of milk, part of it muſt be diſ- 


charged by ſucking, or by a glaſs pipe; and this, with the 
other means, often repeated, till the pain and Tumor diſap- 


ar. | | 
| It the Tumor, however, proves large, and will not be diſ- 
perſed in four or five days by theſe methods, or when, as it 


very frequently happens, the ſurgeon is called in too late to 


put this method in practice, the beſt method is to forward its 
maturation and ſuppuration as quick as poſſible, leſt it turn to 


= 
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The plaſter of diachylon, with | 
the gums, or ſome other ſuch ripening plaſter is to be applied 
forthwith z and with all convenient ſpeed the proper cata- 

plaſms are to be uſed, to digeſt the matter; theſe are to be ap- 
plied hot to the breaſts, and very frequently renewed, keep- 

ing them on with large compreſſes and bolſters, the better to 


a ſchirrus or cancer by _ 


retain the heat. The Tumor, when the matter is ripe, will 
by this means either break of itſelf, or elſe it muſt be opened 
by the ſcalpel, the inciſion being always made in the lower 
part of the breaſt ; and after the matter is all diſcharged, the 
wound is to be cleanſed With the common digeſtives, incarned 
with the ſarcotic, and healed with the balſam of Peru, or 
ſome other ſuch vulnerary balſam. But where the ſuppura- 
tion has run very deep, the wound muſt be waſhed by means 
of a ſyringe, with vulnerary decoctions; and to prevent the 
opening from cloſing, before the bottom is healed, and filled 
up with new fleſh, a fort of tent of ſcraped lint mult be intro- 
duced, which may be ſhortened at every drefling, as the 
wound fills up, and at length wholly laid aſide. Heiſſer's 
Surgery, p. 187. N => 

ncy/fed Tumors, Tumors ariſing in different parts of the 
body, but contained in certain membranous coats: Theſe are 
ſometimes harder, ſometimes ſofter, of a paliſh colour, and 
- Uſually attended with little pain. "Theſe Tumors ariſe from 
obſtructions either in the glands, or in the adipoſe membrane, 
more efpecially about the face and neck, where they occaſion 
great deformity. | 16 

The membranous coat with which theſe Tumors are inveſted, 


4 


is often of a conſiderable thickneſs, and is uſually the coat of 


the diſordered gland, or ſome of the adipoſe cells. At their 


beginning they are uſually very ſmall and moveable ; but en- 


creaſing by flow degrees, they grow ſometimes to an enor- 
mous bulk. 
The conſiſtence of ſome of theſe Tumors is ſoft and fluctuating, 
and of others more hard and firm. They are of all ſhapes and 
fizes, and ſ{me of them become hard as a callus, and un- 
moveable, while others are, for the generality, ſoft and 
moveable, | | 
They are diſtinguiſhed according to the conſiſtence of their 
contents; ſome are called atheromata, from their contents 
reſembling paſte, others, which have them of the conſiſtence 
of honey, are called meliceres ; but if they are of a fatty ſub- 
ſtance, like ſuet or lard, they are called featomata. If they 
happen in a gland which becomes indurated, they are called 
ſchirrous; and laſtly, when they are of a fleſhy conſiſtence, 
they are called /arcomata. Some of theſe Tumors have been 
found alſo full of hair. | | 
They are diſtinguiſhed by others according to the places where 
they are ſituated. Thoſe ſeated under the ſcalp are called 
talpa, teftudo, or lupia. Thoſe in the neck, firume or ſcro- | 
phulz ; and thoſe in the hands and feet, eſpecially if among 
the tendons, are called ganglions. | 
There is no general method for the cure of them ; but the 
ſurgeon, according to their different circumftances, attempts 
this by diſcuſſion, ſuppuration, or extirpation. Heiſter's Sur- | 
gery, 5. 323 | : 
ngous TUMOURS, in ſurgery, are a fort of fwellings much 
approaching to the nature of the cedema, and are often diſor- 
ders of very bad conſequence. | : | 
Theſe are Tumors of a limb, taking their riſe at the joint ; 
they look pale, are void of heat and pain, eaſily yield to the 
pPreſſure of the fingers, but riſe again inſtantly on removing the 
_ finger, leaving no pit or impreſſion behind; tho? no joint of 
the or lower limbs can be ſaid to be ſecure from this 
diſorder, yet the knees are ever moſt ſubject to it, and that 
becauſe they abound in fat and glandular bodies, which are 
- concealed among the ligaments and tendons. It is what we 
commonly know by the name of white ſwellings or ſcrophu- 
lous Tumors in the joints, and is of ſeveral ſpecies; for ſome 
Tumors of this kind are larger, ſome ſmaller, ſome ſofter, 
ſome harder; and with regard to the ſtate of the inſpiſſated 
fluid, ſome are more, ſome leſs glutinous. The noxious 
hümours are uſually ſituated without the joint, and are, in that 
caſe, properly what we are here treating of. But in ſome they 
ute collected and retained in the joint itſelf, as the ſerum is 
contained in the teſticle in an hydrocele. This laſt diſorder 
is not improperly to be called a dropſy of the joint; and this 


may be commonly diſtinguiſhed from the external fungous | 


Tumors of the joints, by the inlargement which appears all 
round the joint; whereas the fungous Tumor is uſually 
ſituated more on one or the other fide of it. | 
Ihe proximate cauſe of theſe Tumors is, doubtleſs, the viſci- 
dity of the ſerum about the ligaments of the joints, which is 
apt to ſtagnate after the li have received any conſidera- 
ble violence from a fall or a blow. The Tumor ſometimes 
riſes in the external parts, ſometimes in the articulation it- 
ſelf, by which the ligaments being weakened, the part loſes 
its natural motion; and when the nerves or blood · veſſels are 
greatly 1.— upon by the Tumor, the parts below are uſually 
depriv 
becomes greatly enlarged, the parts below it diminifh and 


Is order to render the cure of recent and milder Tumort, of 


Mindy Tumors. Theſe Tumors are formed by th 


of nouriſhment; and while the joint, by degrees, 
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proper to rub the diſordered part with warm cloths every qa 
tomenting it afterwards with tartarized ſpirit of wine. and 
this method is to be carefully purſued, till the natural ftrengy 
and form of the limb are reſtored, Purmannus's fomentat; : 
is excellent for this purpoſe. It is made of ſix ounces of d 
alum, an ounce and half of Roman vitriol, and two handful; 
of ſage leaves, boiled in a quart of herring-pickle, mixed with 
a pint of the ſharpeſt vinegar; it is to boil together for 5 
half an hour, and then to be uſed as the before- mentioned 
When the tumours begin to diſperſe, and the parts to reco. 
ver their ſtrength, it will be a great forwarding of the cure, t, 
foment the limb well ſeveral times every day with tartarized 
ſpirit of wine, or with the foetid oil of tartar, laying the ban 
dages carefully on every time afterwards, to defend it from the 
injuries of the external air, of which it is very ſuſceptible 
And laſtly, the following is an application by which many of 
theſe Tumors have been perfectly and happily cured. Take 
litharge half a pound, bole armenic an ounce, maſtic and 
myrrh of each half an ounce, white wine vinegar a pint; mix 
theſe together, and let them boil for a quarter of an hour, any 
let coarſe linnen rags be dipped in this liquor, or fine one; 
often doubled, and applied morning and night in bed to th: 
part; and at the fame time the patient is not to omit the pro. 
pr internal remedies, which are the attenuants and ſudor.. 
„ 
But if the Tumor be of long ſtanding, and will not give way lo 
any of theſe remedies, all the hope left is to make an ircifon 
into the dependant part of it, taking great care to avoid 
wounding the ligaments or tendons of the joint; and by this 
means the ſtagnating ſerum, if contained in one cavity, 1s in- 
ſtantly evacuated, and if it be lodged in ſeveral different cell, 
it will yet make its eſcape through the ſame orifice in th; 
ſpace of a few days, Before the inciſion is made, in this caſe, 
the Tumor ſhould be pulled down as low as may be with the 
fingers, and a tight bandage made above to retain it in tht 
ſituation ; by this means the moſt convenient part for the in- 
ciſion to be made in will lie fair, and when the opening is 
made, the ſerum will readily burſt forth like blood on the 
opening a vein, or lymph in the tapping for the hydroceleor 
. aſcites. When this is done, if any Tumor {till remains, the 
part is to be dreſſed with diachylon or oxycroceum plaſtzrs, 
and waſhed with lime-water or ſpirit of wine. By continu- | 
ing the applications, what remains inſpiſſated in the Tun 
will entirely diſperſe. When the limb is reſtored to its natur 
ſhape, the wound is to be healed with vulnerary balſams, di- 
ligently avoiding the uſe of fatty or oily medicines, as they 
are hurtful to the tendons and ligaments, with which thoſe 
parts abound. If the ſerum, contained in the Tumor, is lo 
glutinous that it cannet diſcharge itſelf for want of fluidity, 
throw up attenuating injections at every dreſſing, The bet 
for this purpoſe are belt prepared from a decoction of al- 
mony, birthwort, or ladies mantle, mixed with honey, i 
which roſemary or celandine have been infuſed, Notwii- 
ſtanding that ſuch of theſe Tumors as are opened by the {nit 
are ſooneſt diſcharged and healed, yet fome ſurgeons preſet 
the application of cauſtic medicines to the knife, diſcharging 
the ferum upon the falling off of the eſchar. In either caſe it 
would be proper to warm and invigorate the ligaments ard 
tendons, eſpecially when the diſorder falls upon the knee, bj 
the uſe of ſome neryous ointment, or aromatic ſpirit. 
It too frequently happens, however, that after the wound h 
been cauterized, the inſpiſſated ſerum having bcen firſt ere! i 
carefully evacuated, that there will be a frefh collection 03 
vitiated fluid in the part. In order to prevent therctore a1 
accident of this kind, let the patient be kept in a ſtrict courſe 
of purging, ſudorific and attenuating medicines, and tis 
wound be kept open with tents, cleanſing it thoroughly c 
day, by throwing up an injection, ſuch as has been befor 
directed. It may be proper alſo ſometimes to inject _ 
water, and afterwards to cover up the part with a warm pi 
ſter, or foment'it with ſome liquor of the ſame intention. . 
is, however, finally to be obſerved, that it is not every . 
gous Tumor of the joints that can be opened with ſafety i fc 
the Tumor is of a very long ſtanding, hard, or of a ve w 
ſize, or the patient is of an infirm weakly habit of bod), 3 
knife muſt not be thought of, as it would occaſion dil 
m_ than the firſt ; to wit, caries, fiſtulas, and gangs” 
ifter's 8 9 . 285. , 
We have 2 eng a very extraordinary Tum 1 1 
knee of a perſon, whoſe leg was taken off by Mr. Fete 
— 08 102 and foot weighed ſixty-nine pounds. 
Phil. Tranſ. N“. 45. Sect. 4. a 
Ph nf. 452. Sect. 4 mg doe 


under ſome membrane, which is dilated more or lets by ue 
according to its quantity, and from within which it can 
eſcape, at leaſt not of a certain time. deten 
Theſe Tumors are uſually round, circumſcribed, ot 

nate, and if they are ſtruck with a finger, they 8''* a { 
like that of a blown bladder. They have no parte | 
in any part of the body, but almoſt every part is more 
hable-to them. | 8 to l 
The great diffeulty in accounting for theſe Tame abb 
how che air comes to be collected there; but the moll , g 


1 


this kind, che more caly, by {diſperſing remedies, it will be | ble cauſe ſcems to be the collecting together of 3 quanti} 
5 "op 3 


gud 


fuid in ſome adjoining part where there 1s ſome obſtruction. | mixed with it as at other times; when the arteries have, aftet 
The air, which is naturally mixed with all the fluids in the this, not power enough to impel the blood imo the veins, 
human body, always remains in them while they continue in their power may yet be ſufficient to drive this wind into them, 
their fluidity, and in their natural motions z but when they it being much lighter, and more ſuſceptible of motion; and 
are amaſſed together in any particular part, and their fluidity this alone ſeems a very natural and eaſy ſolution of this phæ- 
and motion become impaired, the air that was in them be- nomenon. This ſuppoſes, indeed, that the motion of the 
comes immediately in a ſtate of diſengaging itſelf from them; blood being ſtopped; death comes on, as well by this means, 
and it uſually does ſo diſengage itſelf. The membranes of the as by the ſtoppage of reſpiration. Mem. Acad. Par. 1714. 
art where this collection of the fluids 1s made, are relaxed by Tumors of the T, efticles, See the article TESTICLES. 
it, and their pores conſequently enlarged, and the air which | TUNA, in botany, the name by which ſome authors have cal- 


has diſengaged itſelf, eſcapes eaſily by theſe pores, while the led the opuntia, the Indian fig; or ficus Indica, as it is uſually 
fluids are much too thick to be able to follow it, ſo that it called. TFonſ, Dendr. 1 


eſcapes alone. i TUNALLVUs, in ichthyology, a name given by Albeitus, and 
The air, thus ſeparated," runs under ſome other adjoining | ſome others, to that ſpecies of the coregoni called by the gene- 
membrane, which it immediately elevates and diſtends. As] rality of authors the thymailus, by us the greyling, or um- 


the liquors amaſſed in the other place are not yet ſo far altered, ber. Artedi diſtinguithes it by the name of the coregonus, 
but that part of them are continually received again into the with the upper jaw longeſt, and with twenty-three rays in the 
road of circulation, and conſequently more freſh fluids left in back fin. See the article CoRtconus. x 
their place: theſe freſh fluids contain more air, which is, by TUNG, in natural hiſtory, the name given by the Indians to 
degrees, ſeparated from them, as from the others, and finds a little inſect, called by the Spaniards Pigquz, which is very 
its way, in the ſame manner, to the place where the reſt of common, and very troubleſome in ſome parts of the Eaſt and 
the air is; and hence is the continual increaſe of the Tumors; | Weſt Indies. = 1 
and it is very evident, that when a Tumor is once formed in It is of the ſize of a ſmall flea; its place of laying its eggs is 
this manner, it cannot go down, even though the firſt extra-] within the ſkin of the human body, and it diligently ſearches 
vaſation, which occaſioned it, ſhould wholly diſappear, and opportunities of doing this, and often ſuccceds in the attempt, 
all the fluids be again received into their veſſels again ; but, in to the great pain and trouble of the perſon who ſuffers it. 
fine, the air included in the Tumor miay dilate the membrane, | The creature, knowing that it ſhall be ſoon crufhed to death 
which encloſes it, ſo far, that its pores may be ſufficiently under the ſkin, generally makes its way either under the 
opened to let it efcape ; this, however, wholly depends on its nails, or where there is 1 callus on the ſurface; there it 
quantity, and on the cloſer or laxer texture of the mem- ? eats Its way along, and, in fine, lays its eggs; which hatch 
brane, into ſo many young ones, and ſpread themſelves between the 
Thoſe acute pains which we call ftitches in the fide, and fleſh and ſkin all over the finger and hand, if not prevented by 
which are principally felt on the fides, and about the region | taking out the old one in time. X 
of the breatt, may poſſibly be ſometimes occaſioned by acrid | The perſon often does not perceive the creature's getting in, it 
humours, which prick the nervous fibres ; and the pain, in enters ſo gradually and eaſily ; but he is ſoon advertiſed of the 
this caſe, is ſometimes very acute, and even attended with a place where it is by a violent gnawing pain, the creature really 
ſharp fever; but very often this pain is occaſioned only by air cating its way as it goes along. The only remedy in this 
included between the fibres, where it occaſions a violent ten- caſe is, to enlarge the orifice at which it entered, and take it 
tion and pain; but often the relief from this is ſudden, the | out whole; the wound ſoon heals up, and there is an end of 
natural elaſticity of the parts reſtoring all to their priſtine tate, | the matter. This may often be done with the point of a 
and the air being condenſed again almoſt as ſoon as dilated. | needle ; but if not, it is much better to ſubmit to the opening 
Very often the natural ſpring of the parts either entirely ſends | it with a lancet, than to the ill conſequences which otherwiſe 
off the air, or elfe drives it to another place; and this is the | will attend it, Obſerv. ſur les Coutumes de I Afie. p. 184. 
reaſon why pains of this kind are often found to ſhift about | 'T UNICA (Cycl.) Tunica Albuginea, the name of the mem- 
and change place ſo ſuddenly, | brane that covers the body of the teſticles. It is of the fame 
But of all the effects of air in the body, none is ſo great as that | ſubſtance with others of the thicker membranes of the body, 
found in the bodies of thoſe who have died by loſs of blood, and is ſupplied with proper veſſels for its nouriſhment ; but un- 
whether that has been occaſioned by wounds or natural hæ- der this the body of the teſticle is, on a ſtrict examination, found 
morrhages. There may, in this- caſe, often be perceived, | to be only a congeries of veſſels rolled up in regular and even 
throuzh the coats of ſome of the veins, little bubbles of air | folds, without any intermediate ſubſtance of whatever kind. It is 
floating on the ſurface of the blood contained in them ; and neceſſary to have recourſe to the uſe of glaſſes to ſee this ſtru- 
this is no way to be wondered at, ſince as a great part of the ure; and tnere is one caution neceſſary to the perſons who 
blood has been loſt out of the body by the hemorrhage, the would make the experiment, which is, that as theſe veſſels 
remainder has been by this much injured in its power of mo- all contain a liquor, which being ſomewhat thick and whitiſh, 


tion, as well by loſs of quantity to impel it, as of animal ſpi- | ſoon dries when expoſed to the air, and, in drying, acquires 
rits to enliven it; and by the want of ſtrength in the arteries | ſomewhat of the appearance of fleſh, it is very apt to deceive 
to perform their pulſations, in order to the keeping it in mo- the inſpector into an opinion, that there is really a fleſhy mat- 


| 
ton; the conſequences of theſe joint cauſes, according to the ter in the ſubſtance of the teſticle, diſtinct from the veſſels: 
2 Principles before laid down, muſt be, that the air zo eſcape What will ſet this right, will be the obſerving, that the ob- 
| 6 72 of the blood, and appear freed as we ſee it. jet, when newly cut, and immediately viewed, has none of 
] H 4 we percave this only in the veins, the reaſon is plain, ſince | this fleſh-like matter about it; but only a mucous humour 
y ere is no blood any where but in the veins of perſons who may be ſeen ouzing from the mouths of the rolls or folds of 
__ died in this manner, the arteries having been already | the veſſels where cut; and that afterwards, when the fleſh- 
roy whereas, in other bodies there always remains ſome like matter becomes viſible, it is only ſeen about the ends and 
00d, though but little, in the arteries. Another conſe- edges of the piece of the teſticle that is examined, and only in 
2 of dying by an hæmorrhage is, that the ventricles of thoſe places where it was before ſeen ouzing out in form of a 
ts 3 always found empty of blood; which is not the | fluid from the apertures of the veſſels. 
this 1 N who have died by other means. The cauſe of | Theſe veſlels, of which the ſubſtances of the teſtes are com- 
= A the force with which the veins drive up the blood | poſed, are extremely tender and fine; yet, while the ſubject 
. io extremities toward their larger trunks, and thence is freſh, they may, by a delicate hand, be drawn out, and 
ed 8 is much weaker than that by which the arteries | will ſometimes be extended to half a yard long without break- 
2 = ood they contain toward the extremities. This | ing. The ſingle veſſel, when thus extended, has much the 
foros of 8 ed, a great loſs of blood cannot but diminiſh the appearance of the external coat of the epididymis, and its cor- 
3 e arteries and veins both ; but its effect will cer- rugations. Theſe tubes receive their contents in ſome ſort 
weir re . on the veins; ſo that they may wholly loſe | from the arteries, and have a communication with them, inſo- 
laſt ke fore the arteries have loſt theirs; and theſe | much that on injecting a coloured matter into the arteria pre- 
2 5 1 one general contraction, may throw off | parans, and afterwards opening the teſticle, this matter will 
oſt all ere ents into the veins, while they, having already be found to haye made its way into ſeveral of the tubes com- 
in this 3 power, can no longer move it forwards ; ſo that, oſing the rolls or folds of the ſubſtance of the teſticle. 
5 — a remains there, and conſequently what blood It might be ſuppoſed, that this colouring of the tubes was only 
the veins. ody, muſt, on opening it, be found lodged in | external, and that the matter of the injection had only ſpread 
8 : a ; | itſelf on their ſurface, or penetrated into the plexus of veſſels 
rhages, that *. 2 in bodies which have died of hæmor- that cover them; but, on trying to waſh off the colour with 
5 8 75 maller veſſels, at conſiderable diſtances from] ſpirit af wine, it proves ſo permanent as not to give way to 
late it js ag een all full and diſtended with wind; in this | that; and, on curiouſly examining a part of a ſingle tube 
miltaken for 8 that they may have been ſometimes | pricked with a fine needle, the coloured matter of the injection 
ir tri may be diſtinctly ſeen ouzing out of the puncture. The glands 
in general are no other than. the teſtes; and the pancreas, and 
many other parts of the body, have no parenchyma or inter- 
mediate fleſhy ſubſtance between the veſlels, but are made up 
of veſſels or tubes filled with peculiar liquors, and generally 
owe their colour to that of the liquor they contain. No re- 
puted gland is any other thing than a mere congeries of veſſels, 
through which peculiar juices come and go; and the very 
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coats of the larger veſſels ſo much approach to this ſtructure, 


that, though not wholly compoſed of other veſſels, they have 
ſo many in them, that the far greater part of their ſubſtance is 
made up of thoſe veſſels, and of the fluids which are conti- 
nually paſſing through them, and which keep open their paſ- 


ſages. | 

Thef: liquors being deſtined for the ſupport of the coat of the 
veſſel, are in general the ſame with that which flows within 
it. ; | | 
As to the teſticles being wholly compoſed of theſe veſſels or 


tubes, without any other ſubſtance, it is, perhaps, carrying 


the matter too far, to affert it in ſuch abſolute terms, That 
there are certain membranes, connecting ſeveral of the veſſels 
into, as it were, one roll or tube, appears in the nice exami- 
nation of the teſticles of the rabbit, and ſome other animals; 
and though there be no parenchyma, or fleſhy ſubſtance, yet 
it is very probable, by the lubricous appearance of theſe veſ- 
ſels on the outſide, that there is originally among and between 
them a mucous or ſlimy matter, which may ſerve in the place 
of a parenchyma. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 53. 


TUNICATED Roots, among botaniſts, ſuch as are formed of 


a multitude of coats ſurrounding one another. See the 
article Root. | 


TUNNEL-Net (Cycl.) — This net muſt be made of three- 


twiſted thread, and muſt not be too thick : It ſhould be dyed 


green, that the colour may give no ſuſpicion to the birds, and 


the meſhes ſhould be about two inches and a half broad. 

Into the hind meſhes,. at the larger end, there muſt be put a 
ſmooth wooden rod, about the bigneſs of a gun-rammmer ; of 
this muſt be made a ſort of hoop, both ends being tyed toge- 
ther, and at different diſtances from one another, there muſt 
be placed many more ſuch, which are to be rounded in the 
ſame manner, and are to ſupport the net its whole length in 
the tunnel form. Two ſtakes, or ſtrong pegs, muſt be 
faſtened at the ſides of the entrances into the net, and one at 
the farther end, or narrower part; the two firſt are to keep 
the mouth of the net ſufficiently extended, and the laſt is to 
keep it pulled out lengthwiſe to its full dimenſions, the hoop 
preventing its falling in. 


There muſt be uſed with this net two others of that kind, 


which they call halliers. Theſe are long and ftrait nets, and 
are to be faſtened down to the mouth of the Tunnel net on each | 


fide, extending ſeven or eight fathoms on each fide from it, ſo 
as to take in fourteen or 3 fathoms in front, beſide the 
breadth of the mouth of the Tunnel- net, and to direct all that 
ſhall move forward within that compaſs into the net. 


In order to uſe this net, a covey of partridges is to be found, 


and then the net is to be placed at a conſiderable diſtance be- 
hind them : When this is fixed, the ſportſman is to take a 


compaſs, and get before the birds with a ſtalking horſe or | 
ſtalking ox, and then to move forward, driving them towards | 


the net. This is to be done gently, and caretully, they are 
not to be driven at once ſtrait forwards ; but the ſportſman is 
to wind and turn about, and, at times to ſtand ſtill, as if the 


. horſe was grazing. If the partridges, in the time of driving, 
make a ſtand, and look at the machine, it is a ſign they ſuſ- 


pect it, and are ready to take wing: In this caſe the ſportſ- 


man muſt ſtand ſtill, or even go back a little; and when they 


are become compoſed again, he is again to advance upon 
them. If any ſingle bird lies remote from the reſt, the ſportſ- 
man muſt take a compaſs round him, and fetch him in; for 


if he takes wing the reſt will all follow ; in this manner, with 


patience and caution, the whole covey may be driven like a 
flock of ſheep up to the nets. A real horſe, trained to the 


- Purpoſe, is, however, much better than a ſtalking machine. 
The halliers, or wings of the Tunnel muſt not be pitched 


ſtrait, but in a ſort of ſemicircle; and the birds, when they 
ſtop their march, will run along them to the middle, where 


the mouth of the Tannel is open. | 
When they come to the mouth of the Tunnel, the old ones 
will make a ſtand, as if to conſider what was before them; 


but on preſſing gently on them with the horſe, the young ones 


will run in, and then all the reſt will follow. 
The ſportſman muſt then make all the haſte he can to the 


mouth of the net, to ſecure them from coming back again. 
The ſtalking-horſe is to be made of canvas or linnen, painted 
in the figure of a horſe, and ſupported by two croſs ſticks, 
by which the ſportſman carries it before him, fo that his own 
body is compleatly hid by it. There are to be holes made 


through it, by which the ſportſman ſees his game ; and the | 


tail ia to be made of hair, and to hang looſe from the body, 
that it may play in the wind in moving. 


TUNNY, a name given by us to the Spaniſh mackrel, a larger 
fiſh of the ſcomber kind, called by authors fhynnus and arcynus, 


by Salvian limoſa, and pelamys by Ariſtotle, Ælian, and the 

other old writers. See Tab. of Fiſhes, Ne. 29. 

It is properly a ſpecies of the ſcomber, and is expreſſively 
named by Artedi, the ſcomber with eight or nine fins in the 
| hinder part of the back, riſing out of a — z and a furrow 
at the place of the belly-fins. See the articles THYNNusS 

and SCOMBER. | 


TUNUPOLON, in zoology, the name of an Eaſt Indian ſpe- 


cies of viper, found principally in the iſland of Ceylon, It is of 


* 
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To this Auguſtino Scilla * very judiciouſly anſwered, I 


a ſmall ſize, and of a fine ſattin- like gloſs, beatifully var 
with different ſhades of brown. Ray's Syn. An. = en 
TUPUTA, in zoology, a name under which Nierembe; h 
deſcribed an American bird, which, he fays, is like a 00 p 
ſant in ſhape, and loves low buſhes and ſedgy places —_ 
flying into high trees, and which bas no fleſh, but mere : 
vaſt aſſemblage of living worms between the ſkin and b 
bones. Mr. Ray has ſufficiently laughed at the abſurdit | 
this account ; which probably had its origin from the ten h 
Pry ſtate of one bird of ſome well known ſpecies ; thou ' 
ieremberg thinking the worms a ſufficient character, has : 
ven no farther account of it. Ray's Ornithol. p. 298. of 
TURBAN-Shell, Cidaris, in natural hiſtory, the name of 
genus of the echinodermata, which are of a hemiſpheric or Ghe- 
roidal figure, and have their name from the Latin Cidaris, 3 
Perſian Turban, as in ſome degree reſembling that head. 
* See Tab. of Teſtaceous and Cruſtaceous Anima); 
9. 1, 2, 3, 4+ Is ; 
Of this ew are ſeveral kinds: 1. The Cidaris miliari;, ſ% 
called from its eminences or tubercles, being as ſmall as the 
grains of millet. Of this there are three known ſpecies ; ons 
with a high top, a ſecond with a flatter and more of a hei. 
pheric figure, and a third which is ſomewhat angular. 
he ſecond kind is the Cidaris variolata. The eminence cf 
this are of a middle ſize, between thoſe of the miliary and 
mammiliary kinds, and ſomewhat reſemble the puſtules of the 
ſmall-pox when ripe, whence they have their name. Of thi; 
kind there are three known ſpecies: 1. The brifly echinus of 
Rumphius. 2. The ſmall ovarius of Langius. And 3. The 
Turk's Turban of moſt authors. And to theſe may be added 
a fourth, a very remarkable one of an elliptic form, with 
very few tubercles, and a large mouth. Klein's Echinod, p. 17, 
The third kind is the Cidaris mammillata, or the mammillary 
echini. The tubercles of theſe are very large, and imitate 
the appearance of breaſts, with nipples to them. Of theſe 
alſo there are two known ſpecies. - 1. The fingered echino- 
metra of Rumphius. 2. The ſpecies called the 2nor”'s Turban. 
The fourth kind is the Cidaris coronalis; the tubercles of 
which are ſo diſpoſed as to make it repreſent the diadem of 
antient kings. Of this there is only one known ſpecies, and 
that extremely rare. 
The fifth kind is the Cidaris corollaris; the tubercles of 
which are ſo diſpoſed, as to imitate the garlands made of 
flowers. Of this there are two known ſpecies, the one 
thicker, and the other thinner. | 
The ſixth kind is the Cidaris aſteriſans. Of this there is only 
one known ſpecies, the tubercles of which are diſpoſed in 
form of a radiating ſtar, _ 
The ſeventh is the Cidaris aſſulata, or tiled Cidaris, This _- 
is ſo called, becauſe the ſeveral parts of the ſhell ae 
Joined tranſverſely to one another. Of theſe there ae 
eight known ſpecies. 1. Olearius's ſpecies, compoſed 
of twenty orders of afſulze. 2. Aldrovandus's echinometra 
maxima pelagica Sardica. 3. The flammated kind, the 
vertex of which has ten rays, like fo many flames. 4. Tie 
variegated kind, whoſe tubercles are variegated with white, 
and a fine roſe colour. 5. The puſtuloſe kind, which is thick 
beſet with tubercles, reſembling ripe puſtules. 6. The gs 
nulated kind; the tubercles of which are very ſmall. 7. The 
ſmooth kind, with a flat crown. 8. That ſpecies called by 
Mercatus anachytis, which has a very gibboſe back. 
The eighth kind is the botryoide Cidaris. Of this there 5 
only one known ſpecies, which bears a very great reſemblance 
to the central part of the ſea ſtar-fiſh, with contracted frag- 
mens or me rays... i 
The ninth” kind is the Cidaris toreumatica. This has 5 
name from the Latin toreuma, ſignifying a chaſed or wrought 
plate, the ſuperficies of this being as if chaſed and engraved 
into figures. There is only one known ſpecies of this genus 
This claſs of the echinodermata is made out by the aſſiſtance 
the foffile, as well as the recent animals; many of the k 
being now unknown on any ſhores. Id. Ibid. 
TURBINATA Of, the name of the turbinated bones of the 
noſe. See the article Nos E, Cycl. 


TURBINATUM, a name given by ſome to the glandula pine 


alis. | 

TURBINES, in natural hiſtory. See the article TURB0- 5 

TURBINITAZ, foſſile ſhells of the turbo kind, or ſtones fo C 
in thoſe ſhells. Among the people who have objected to 
ſhells found buried in the earth being the remains of 7 
animals, it has been alledged by ſome, that theſe in par! = 
are always of a blackiſh or aſh-colour, when found in chal 
clay, and white from the rocks, or when they have been be 
ded in ſtone. 80 * 


the Turbinitæ found in chalk and clay, are not the real 
but are ſtones which have been formed in thoſe ſhe o 
ſhells themſelves, which gave ſhape to them, being ww, 
and gone; whereas thoſe found bedded in ſtone, ae» — ut 
time, the ſhells'themſelves, preſerved in their-natural heb 
by the hardneſs of the bed they lie in; or, if not real Mt 
that the only ſtone which can form itſelf there being pa, 


| » white, and the ſhells giving 00-6 11 


TUR | TURK 


appear as white in its ſubſtance, or more ſo, than they would | to the ſhare of the generality of writers on theſe ſubjects ant 
in their own. Auguſtino Scilla, de Petr fac, age or two ago. Aldrovand and Rondeletius have confounded 
TURBAT, in ichthyology, the ſame with Turbut, See the | theſe genera, and have brought in a third among them, by 
article TURBUT- the epithet muricatum, which, when applied to the buccinum, 


Pi a particular ſpecies of pigeon, remarkable is generally obſerved to bring into that family a ſhell of the 
T lar dy P bill. = called by the Dutch cort- 72 that is, 7 . _ and which might have been very properly called 
beak. Moore calls it in Latin, columba fimbricata : that ſhorter name. | | 
1 — Engliſh panel ſeems no other. than a bad pronun- hat theſe may be, however, more juſtly diſtinguiſhed for the 
ciation of its Dutch one. It is a ſmall and ſhort-bodied | future, it may be proper to add the genuine character of the 
pigeon, and has a beak no longer than that of a partridge ; | ſcrew-/hell ; which is, that it is of a very long and ſlender 
the ſhorter this is, the more the pigeon 1s eſteemed : It has a ſhape, and ends in a very ſharp point. Its ſpires run on im- 
ſhort round head, and the mon e e Opens 2 e e N any og 77 2 the _ is onal 
h ſtanding out like the frill of the boſom of a] and flat, as is alſo the mouth, Liſter, who was for making 
->4 This is called by | Siva the purle, and the more the all the long ſhells buccinums, calls the ſcrew-ſhell, the inter- 
bird has of it, the more it is eſtemed. The tail and back are | vals of the ſpires of which are deep, a long twiſted buccinum, 
generally of one colour, as blue, black, red, yellow or dun, | with a flat mouth. Fabius Columna has confounded yet more 
and ſometimes chequered. The flight feathers, and thoſe of the genera of ſhells together ; he brings in the trochus into 
all the reſt of the body, are white. They are a light nimble | the family of the buccina ; and tells us, that the words /?rom- 
pigeon, and, if trained to it, will take very high flights, in| bus, trochus, rhombus, and Turbo, which he calls the poetical 
the manner of the tumblers. Moores pans Hodges A 5 3. * Lin all gere terms, and expreſs the ſame ſort of 
URBITH (Cycl.)— There is great uncertainty and confu- ell. Lifter, Fabius Columna Aquat. & Terreſtr. P. 59. p. 65. 
"ku 2 ha writers, in 2 to the drug called by this | To avoid the obſcurity which muſt naturally ariſe from ſuch 
85 7 ſicians, all | confuſion of words, it is proper to obſerve, that Turbo and 
name. Aviſenna, and the reſt of the Arabian phyſicians, Yrds, prope! ö an 
preſcribe Turbith; and we are apt to believe, that they mean] /rombus are derivatives of the ſame Greek word giga, to 
our Turbith- root; but it does not appear ſo either from the turn, and therefore are, properly, but one word in ſenſe, and 
form or virtues of that medicine. | always to be accepted as ſynonymous terms, and ſignifying a 
All the writers of later ages have placed the ae act a long and ſlender ſhell, whoſe baſe and apex are both very 
g the things of value and uſe, brought as merchandize ſmall. Bonani Recreat. Ment. & Occul. p. 126. 
from the Eaſt Indies ; and Garcias juſtly deſcribes the plant: | The trochus has a ſmall mouth, but then its baſe is large and 
But his deſcription plainly proves, that it cannot be the Tur-| MAattiſh, and its conic figure is one of the characters of its 
ee ae wank, - 3 0 ny ar _ 8 N a Is _ going, e en eee ; _ - 
urbith is tranilated from Dioſcorides, and he rhombus, when we have oblerved, that, though the 
the arial ok | | word properly ſignifies a lozenge figure, it is uſed in ſhells for 
The tripolium of the Greeks is therefore the Turbith of the | the name of a cylindric kind; it will appear, from the whole, 
Arabians, and this is a very different thing from the Turbith| that theſe four words are not all ſynonymous, but that three 
of our times. Meſue indeed ſeems to make the Turbith a dif- | diſtinct genera are meant by them, the firſt two only being of 
ferent thing from what all the others have made it; he ſays, | the ſame ſignification. 7 
that it is the root of a plant of the lacteſcent kind, which had | The moſt remarkable ſpecies of the Turbo or ſcrew-ſhell, is 
leaves like the ferula or fennel giant. BY is Fong ara = called _ by Camas from = ym Fa up 
that can by no means agree either wi e tripolium of the ollow, or with a ſpace between them. is is a very ſcarce 
Greeks, or the Turbith of Garcias; and proves, that if | and valuable ſhell, when large, but is often found ſmall in the 
Meſue was right in ſay ing it belonged to the plant, of which | Adriatic. | 5 8 = 
what he calls Turbith was the root, then his Turbith is different | The ſpecies of the Turbo are ſo numerous, that it is proper to 
from both the one and the other of theſe. Some other of the | arrange them under different heads. 
writers on theſe ſubjects have alſo called two roots, different | 1. Of the Turbines which have a long and toothleſs mouth, 
from all theſe, by the names of white and black Turbith. The | and a wrinkled columella, theſe are the following ſpecies: 1. 
3 5 775 «Who „ a kind of ſpurge; and the bla _—_ * variegated 0 2 8 N 110 
ite 14rpith root ot the alypum. Urov0, with yellow perpendicular lines. . e Tur 
Aviſenna calls the Turbith, 45 Some have ſuppoſed this | with points diſpoſed in circles. 4. The ſpotted and lineated 
word expreſſed a thing different from all the others ; but this is needle-Turbo. 5. The ſcrew-Turbo, with variegated lines 
by no means the caſe, for the Turbith, or turbadb of Aviſen- and ſpots. 6. The whitiſh reticulated and granulated Turbo. 
na is the ſame with the Turbith of Serapion, that is, with the 7. The virgated and corded. Turbo, h 
I 2. Ofthoſe Turbines which have dentated mouths anda wrinkled 
From this turbadh of the Arabians, the later Greek writers columella, we have the following ſpecies : 1. The faſciated 
have formed the word r2eB:0 ; but they have applied it, in a contabulated Turbo. 2. The Turbo, called the child in 
172 2 and vague manner, to ſeveral very different things. ſwadling clothes. . cn wh $8 16 | | 
1 ophytus makes the Turbeth a ſpecies of myrobalan; but in | 3. Of thoſe Turbines which are of a pyramidal figure, and have 
this he errs, no other author having ever underſtood the word depreſſed mouths, we have the following ſpecies: 1. The 
in that ſen teleſcope-Turbo, with tranſverſe furrows. 2. The whitiſh 
there are three different plants, called Turbith by authors, the Turbo, with yellow circular lines. 3. The Chineſe pyramid 
tripolium, the pityuſa, and the alypum ; but all theſe are | or obeliſk Turbo, 4. The rough Turbo, with elated rows of 
different from the Indian Turbith, which is the Twurbith of | tubercles. 5. The granulated and lineated little tower Turbo. 
arclas, and the Turbith of our ſhops. There is alſo in one | 4. Of thoſe Turbines which have long and erect mouths, we 
part of Aviſenna an account of Turbith different from all theſe, | have the following ſpecies: 1. The alated borer Turbo. 2. 
| The whitiſh borer Turbo. 3. The variegated borer Turbo. 
"RBITH-Mineral has been uſed as a ſternutatory, and js ſaid | 4. The lineated borer Turbo. | 
to have . . J, | . LEP . : 
made wonderful cures in diſtempers of the eyes. Mr. 5. Of thoſe Turbines which have a flat mouth, and ate of a 
oyle relates a cure of this ſort, performed by the famous em- longer ſhape, theſe are the following: 1. The contabulated 
325 Adrian Glaſs-maker on Mr. Vatteville, a Swiſs officer of | and roſtrated caterpillar- Turbos this is covered with tubercles, 
iſtinction in the French ſervice, and totally blind. This] and has blue ſpots and lines. 2. The white roſtrated cater- 
88 was ordered to ſnuff about a grain of Turbith up pillar-Turbo, with many tubercles and ſpires. | 
wx noſtril, which immediately operated in a violent manner | 6. Of thoſe Turbines which have a large oval mouth, we have 
"A » ſweat, ſalivation, and the lacrymal glands, the following: 1. The Turbo called vitta, with black, yel- 
a E . hours together; and alſo cauſed his head to ſwell | low, and red veins. 2. The claviculated and variegated 
I 45 3 but within three or four days after this ſingle doſe agate-coloured vitta. 3. The whitiſh vitia, with a variegated 
ne working, he recovered his fight. Boyle's Works | clavicle. . * 
TURBO” 1. p. 103. | | 7. Of the round-mouthed Turbines, we have the following 
DEN the Screw-$hell, in natural hiſtory, the name of a | ſpecies: 1. The hollowed wreathed Turbo. 2. The bone- 
Senus of ſhell-fiſh, the characters of which are theſe : They | coloured Turbo, with twenty wreaths, de reſſed into ſeveral 
long, wide, and depreſſed mouth, | ſinuſes. 3. The yellow and white thick-wreathed Turbo. 
pproaching to a round ſhape, and in ſome | 4. The Turbo with ſeventeen furrowed wreaths, 5. The 
others not. "They all grow narrow toward | ſcalar Turbo of Rumphius, with white lines, 6. The aurited 
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8 auriculated, and terminate in a very long | Turbo of Rondeletius. Hiſt, Nat. Eclairc. p. 2 . x 
Al "ES a. See Tab. of Shells, No. 11. | TurBoO Cochlea, in natural hiſtory, a name by which ſome a 
that ference bet and many others of the old authors, make no dif- | thors have called the Perſian ſhell, a ſpecies of concha glebo/a 
el, diſtindtion 9 ge the Turbines and ſcrew-ſhells, though the | or dolium. ; Ts | | 
he baving . *. the genera is very obvious; the ſcrew-ſhells | Many have been puzzled with this ſhell, not knowing in what 
ed toward the th lar ge, and dentated mouth, which terminates claſs to rank it; and Aldrovand has placed it at the end of his 
t this 


the ſhell itſelf Iv a narrower aperture than elſewhere: And | work, ſaying, that it would ſeem to belong to the turbinated 
ereas theT 4 Nh runs to a very ſharp point at the end; | kinds, but that it wants the Turbo. See the article Do- 
thicker a-bryy 'nes terminate in a leſs ſharp point, and have | L1UM. 1 | | 
ſhells are ing & — much wider mouths. The ſcrew- | TURBUT, in ichthyalogy, a name given by us to the fiſh 
requires more very eaſily confounded with the buccina ; and called by authors Ppogleſſus, paſſer major, and paſſer 
2 accuracy to diſtinguiſh them, than has fallen | Britannicus, 
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According to the new ſyſtem of Artedi, this is a ſpecies of the 
pleuronectes, and it is diſtinguiſhed by him by the name of the 
wholly ſmooth pleuronectes, with the eyes on the right fide. 
See the articles Hr pPOGLOSSUs and PLEURONECTES. 
TURCICA Terra, Turkey Earth, in the materia medica, | 
very fine bole or medicinal earth, dug in great plenty in the 
neighbourhood of Adrianople, and uſed by the Turks as a ſu- | 
dorific and aſtringent, and famous among them in peſtilential 
diſeaſes. It is ſometimes brought over to us alſo, made up 
into flattiſh orbicular maſſes, of two or three drams weight, 
and ſealed with ſome Turkiſh characters. This earth is of | 
fomewhat lax and friable texture, yet confiderably heavy, of | 
a greyiſh red colour; but always redder on the ſurface than 
within; extremely ſoft, and naturally of a ſmooth ſurface, It 
breaks eafily between the fingers; . and melts freely in the 
mouth, with a conſiderably ſtrong aſtringent taſte. It adheres 
but ſlightly to the tongue, raiſes no efferveſcenee with acids, and 
burns to a duſty yellow colour. Hill's Hiſt. of Fofl. p. 15. 
Many authors who have written of the materia medica, and 
of foſſils in general, have indiſcriminately called the various 
kinds of Leminian earth by this name; but the true Terra Tur- 
1 cica, deſcribed by Schroder, Wormius, &c. is a different ſub- 
0 ſtance, though not ſufficiently characteriſed by thoſe authors 
ah to diſtinguiſh it from all the other earths. 
TURCOIS (Cycl.)—See the Appendix. 
TURDUS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of zoology, the name of a 


TUR 


fled all art to remove; till after nine weeks confinement to hi; 
bed, whct1 he was given over by every body, it was propoſed 
to try this method of cure upon him, 
An oyen- full of Turf was ordered to be cut; the Turfs were 
of about eighteen inches ſquare each, and were of the nature 
of the Engliſh Turf uſed in Gardens, 
The Indian doctor, before the Turf was put into the oven 
rubbed over their graſſy ſide with ſome ſort of oil or ſpirit, 
and then putting the two graſs ſides together, placed them in 
the oven. When they had been two hours there, and were 
well baked, he took them out, and made a bed upon the floor. 
the place for the head being a little raiſed : The old man was 
then taken out of bed without his ſhirt, but wrapped in a ſheet, 
and being laid on the Tur/-bed, ſuch another parcel of the hot 
Turf was laid over him. The Turf was laid thickeſt on that 
| fide where the pain was; but none of it was put upon his brealt 
or head. | 
He was then covered with a blanket to keep in the heat ; and 
while he was in this warm bath, he was continually ſupplied 
with warm cordials to keep him from fainting, of which he 
was in great danger. After he had Jain in this bath about three 
quarters of an hour, which was as long as he could bear it, he 
was put into a bed very well warmed, without his ſhirt, Where 
he ſoon fell afleep, and ſweated to that degree, that it run 
through the pillow and bed on the floor. Aſter about two 
hours ſweat, they rubbed and dried him, and put on his 
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genus of birds, of the order of the paſſeres. The diſtinguiſh- | 
ing characters of this genus are, that the tongue is jagged, 


and has a rim or margin round it; the bill is of a conic pointed 


cloaths ; and the old gentleman found himſelf much eaſed and 
refreſhed. The operation was performed in the morning, and 
before night he walked about the houſe comfortably, his pain 
being almoſt all gone. The cordials were, after this, repeated, 


figure, a little convex, and naked at the bafe. Linnæi Syſt. 
Natur p- 49. 
This genus comprehends the thruſh, black- bird, and ftarling. 
1 The diſtinguiſhing characters of this genus, according to 
1 Mr. Ray, are theſe: They are of a middle ſize between the 
nf pigeon and the lark. Theit beak is moderately long and thick, 
| and is a little bent downwards; their mouth yellow within; 
1 their tail long; and their food both vegetable ſubſtances, and 
i inſets in common. Mot of theſe birds fing very melodiouſly, 
1 and may be taught to imitate the human voice in ſpeaking. | 
Ray's Ornithol. p. 137. | 
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and, on the fourth day, the ſweating was performed again; 
the day after which the old gentleman was well enough to gy 
about his buſineſs. He lived eleven years afterwards in per- 
fect health, and free from pain. 
Great care is to be taken in this operation, that the patient do 
not lie too long in the Turf: In many cafes, a quarter of an 
hour is found to be long enough ; and the general rule is, that 
as ſoon as the patient begins to fetch his breath ſhort or faint, 
he muſt be put to bed immediately, and the cordials muſt by 
no means be omitted; for the life of the patient is endangered 
There are three ſubdiſtinctions of the Turdus kind : 1. The | without them. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 384. p. 129. 
thruſh, called by authors fimply Tzrdus. 2. The merula, or | TURKEY, in zoology. See the article MELE acre. 
black-bird, diſtinguiſhed by its dark colour : And 3. The ; TURKINS, in our ſtatutes, is uſed for a ſky-coloured cloth. 
ſtrurnus or ſtarling, known by the breadth and flatneſs of its | Stat. 1 R. 2. c. 8. Blount. | 
- beak. We have four ſpecies of thruſh in England: 1. The TURMERIC (Cyc.)—A plaſter of Turmeric, well bruiſed, 
Turdus viſcivorus major, or miſſel- bird. 2. The viſcivorus | top and roots, is thought to be good againſt the bite of tic 
minor, or fong-thrath, or mavis. 3. The Turdus pillaris, F ratttle-ſnake. See Phil. Tranſ. N?. 479. p. 144- 1 
or field-fare. And 4. The Turdus iliacus, or ſwine-pipe. | TURN, (Cycl.) in mining, is a pit ſunk in ſome part of a dil. 
See the articles M1SsEL-Bird, Mavis, FieLD-#Fare, and] If the mine be deep, there are many of theſe Turns one below 
DWINE-Pipe. 5 another. Houghton's Compl. Miner, in the Explan. of tie 
The two firſt of theſe build and remain the whole year with | Terms. | „35 oe Te 
us, the others only viſit us in winter. Id. ibid. 3 TURN, in the manege, is a term commonly uſed in directing to 
TuRDus Chiappæ, in zoology, the name of a bird of the Weſt | change hands. See the article CHANGE and ENTIER. 
Indies, oddly and imperfectly deſcribed by Nicremberg, and | TURN, in the ſea language. See the article LAN D-Turn. 
faid to be very dexterous at cling a pine with acorns, which TURNEP, Rapa, in botany. See the article RAA. 
are its only food, by making holes in its bark. Theſe it fixes It is but of late years that the farmers have brought Turns 
in ſo nicely, that it is not eaſy to get them out; and theſe are | into uſe, as an improvement of their fields. All forts of land, 
its ſtore, which it eats occaſionally, It is, from this practice, when made fine either by dung and tillage, or by tillage alous, 
called alſo paſſer faber. Ray's Ornithol. p. 303. will produce Turneps, but not all equally. 
URDUs, in ichthyography, the name of a genus of fiſhes, of | Chalky land is too dry for them, and they are ſo long on it 
the claſs of thoſe which have only one back- fin, the anterior | before they get into the rough leaf, that the fly often takes 
rays of which are prickly; the hinder ones ſoft and ſmooth. them, and they are deſtroyed. Sometimes, however, they 
Of theſe fiſhes there are ſeveral ſpecies, which may properly be | ſucceed well in this ſort of land, though rarely. Charlock Þ | 
divided into two orders; the firſt, of thoſe which are ſmaller a weed very apt to infeſt Turnep-lands, and when the Tum 
and broad ; the ſecond, of thoſe which are larger and oblong. and this are both young, they are ſo alike, that there _ 
Of the firſt order are the tinca marina, or wralſe. See the ar- been inſtances of the people ſent to weed, miſtaking one M 
ticle WRASsE. The merula, or Turdus niger, See the | the other, and cutting up all the Turneps, and leaving all tte 
article MERULa. The lepros, and pira pixanga, which ſee. | charlock. | 
And the Turdus viridis or verdone. See the article VER-| Sandy and gravelly land are found to be the beſt for Turn) k 
DONE. . Rays Ichthyogr. p. 320. | | becauſe theſe ſoils are moſt eaſily pulverized, and an 
Of the ſecond order are the pavs. See the article Pa vo. And | | warmth that makes the Turneps grow much faſter than tie) 
the Turdus viridis major, and Turdus fuſcus maculoſus. would in a colder ground. By this means they are pre e. 
The Turdus viridis major, or great green wraſſe, is of a fine | from the danger of the fly, which only infeſts them while! 
green on its back and ſides, even to the ſide-lines ; and the | yet grown into the rough leaf; and this ſort of ſoil, when 25 
lower part of the ſides and belly are of a pale whitiſh yellow, | tilled and hoed, never wants moiſture even in the hotte 1 
variegated with greyiſh and pale blue ſpots. Its body is long, ther. The dews reach as deep as the plough or hoe penetr? a9 
and not much unlike that of the pike in figure. Its back-fin | which is fix or eight inches ; and the ſun's heat with us 7 115 
is long, and has thirty-two ribs, the anterior nineteen of which | ver ſo great as to exhale it wholly from that depth. 
are rigid and prickly, the hinder twelve ſoft, flexile, and ra- Horſchoing Huſbandry, p. 44. | 1.hoet 
moſe. The ſcales are large, the eyes ſmall, and the tecth | When Turneps are ſowed by hand, and hoed by hanc 
very large and ſtrong. | | 


; | the plants grow too cloſe, and the operation is never 0 
The Turdus 2 maculeſus, or brown ſpotted wraſſe, ſcarce | formed, the workers uſually leaving one half df then”, 
at all differs from the other, except in colour. It is of a duſky 


hoed, and covering it with the earth they cut 1 15 
hue on the back and ſides, variegated with blue ſpots; and on | other parts; ſo that the weeds there being only bur e true 
the belly blue, with lines and ſpats of red. All the fins, ex- | or two deep, grow more vigorouſly than before. hem after 
cept thoſe of the gills, - are of a red colour, ſpotted with blue; method is to ſow them by the drill, and horſe-hoe © . 
the tail alſo is of this colour, and the gill-fins are yellow. | wards. By this means the plants are kept at a prope * 
Ray's Ichthyogr. p. 322. 2 ke: and theearth opened between them. The effect 3 Turn 

TURF (Cyc.)—Tory Sweating, an Indian method of curing | a fair trial, has been proved to be, that the 2 de bn 
diſeaſes, which has been found to ſucceed very happily on | when gathered, have been twice the quantity d the hand- 
many trials. | FO ee ones, upon an equal quantity of ground, thoug an acte+ 
Paul Dudley, Efq; on an account of a man. of ſeventy-four | hoing the latter had coſt at the rate of ten ſhilling a ich 
years old in New England, who drinking cold water when | In the method of drilling, they are ſure to come 2 ich 
very hot, had a pain ſettled in one fide and arm, which baf- | becauſe in every row half the ſeed 1s planted at 19 je 
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m which, or even a greater depth, this ſeed will 
__ — ; and the other half is planted exactly over that 
at half an inch depth, falling in upon the earth that has co- 
vered the firſt half. Thus planted, if the ſucceeding weather 
be ever ſo dry, the deep half of the ſeed will certainly come 
up; and if it chance to rain much ſoon after the ſowing, then 
the ſhallow half will be up firſt. The plants may alſo be made 
to come up at four ſucceſſive times, by mixing the ſeed half 
new and half old, for the new will be ſure to come up two 
days, or thereabout, before the old. ; 
Turnep-ſeed ſhould always be ſown in this manner, in order 
to its eſcaping the dahger of the fly, which otherwiſe often 
deſtroys whole fields of the young plants; but theſe four 


chances ſecure it; for though one coming up ſuffers, another 


eſcapes it, being often found, that the ſeed ſown over-night 
has been ruined by the fly, while that ſown the next morning 


has wholly eſcaped. 


When the fly is found likely to devour them, they may be 
horſe-hoed ; this will bury the greateſt part of thoſe animals ; or 
they may be drilled in another row, without new ploughing 
the land. This fly feeds only on the two firſt or ſeed- leaves 
of the Turnep, which are very ſweet ; the following leaves 
are rough, and do not ſuit its taſte ; ſo that if the plants eſcape 
being eaten up while in the ſeed-leaves, they eſcape entirely. 

The moſt infallible of all methods of preventing the miſchief 
from this fly, is to make the ground very fine, and then roll 
it with a heavy roller acroſs the ridges, after it is drilled ; this 


method cloſes up the cavities in the earth, and prevents the 
fly's entrance or exit to lay the eggs, hatch, or bring forth 


the young ones, to prey upon the Turneps. This rolling al- 
ways diſappoints the fly ; but it ſometimes alſo diſappoints the 


owner, if he has ſown the crop by hand in a ſcattering man- 


ner, Theſe ſeeds, lying near the ſurface, are injured, and 
the ground, hardened by the rolling, will not let them grow 
well, but they become yellow, dwindle, and come to no per- 
fection, unleſs they have a thorough hoing, as ſoon as the 
rough leaves appear. The drilled Turneps, being in ſingle 
rows, with ſix-foot intervals, may be rolled without danger; 


for, be the ground ever ſo hard, the hand-hoe will eaſily ſin- 


gle them out to a proper diſtance, at the expence of ſix- pence 
an acre, or leſs, if not in harveſt, and the horſe- hoe will 
plough in thoſe wide intervals to great advantage, whether the 
ſeaſon be wet or dry. Three or four ounces of ſeed in the 
drill way, anſwers for as much land as three or four pounds in 
the hand- ſowing; and there is this other advantage, that the 
plants, all ſtanding in rows, will be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, and 
properly ſingled out to their due diſtances, while very young ; 


which is a thing of great advantage, as they thrive much the 


better for being early ſeparated from their uſeleſs neighbours, 
The ſix-foot ridges, whereon Turneps are drilled in ſingle 
rows, may be left higher than for double-rowed crops ; be- 


cauſe there will be more earth in the intervals , as the ſingle 
rows take up leſs. | 


There is no prefixed time for planting Turneps, becauſe the 
nature of the ſoil muſt be conſulted ; ſome land will bring hem 


as forward when planted in Auguſt, as other land will when 
planted in May; but the uſual time is the middle between 
theſe, that is, about Midſummer. It is a practicable ſcheme, 
when Turneps are planted in rows, with theſe large intervals, 
2 ſow wheat between. In the latter end of September, when 

e Turnep 
—_— of each of the intervals, taking the earth to the ridge 


in ſuch quanti . 
how ** th? as only to leave enough with the Turneps to 


ſpring the Turnep 


2 off tbe ground. The wheat being now left alone, the 
3 to be well horſe-hoed in the intervals. In Spring the 
= 175 be ſown in treble rows, and will afford a good 
= the Turneps ſtand ſo thick in theſe ſingle rows as to 
5 289 when half grown, provided the intervals 
their ful = rows be well horſe-hoed, they will yet attain to 
= wha lgneſs ; and they are often found to have thruſt one 
It is R of ſhape, and become oval inſtead of round. 
* 8 Sve the firſt hoing alternately; that is, to hoe only 
it . ner interral; this keeps them from being ſtunted, and 


lt proves better thus to 91 l 5 | 
all at once, 14. N them their food at twice, than to 


nchen of misch l is not well to come nearer than within three 


in d -_ of the rows; but where the Turneps are 

large as a fin le rows, as ſoon as their roots are grown as 
; ang Se the prong-hoe is to be uſed between the 

| 8 n that little ſpace of three inches, left by the 
ate hoings in _— are in ſingle rows. Four of the alter- 


— intervals are found, on trial, to be 1 


co four whole hoin 

i 8&5, though they are done at half the 
— ; for thi half-hoing furniſhes the Turneps with as 
Do they require, and *tis in vain, to give 
common very injurious to Turnops, when ſown in the 
Caſe, _— y hand- hoed; becauſe the hoe, in this 
malt: but in horſe. huge, derb enough to keep. the ground 
Derr kept moiſt, and s 9. Fat in cut fo deep, that jt i 
ng and till . 
Sort. Vor u all caſes, do their buſineſs quicker 


wheat is to be drilled on this ridge: Toward 
are, in this caſe, to be pulled up, and car- | 


» and a dry ſeaſon does the crop no hurt. 


5 are full grown, a ridge is to be ploughed in the | 


— 


the article SHE ep. 


ſtalks, and do not grow at the root. 


TR 


than tillage alone; On this principle, Turneps have more 


occaſion for dung than any other plants, becauſe they have 
leſs time to grow. OE | 

Twelve pound weight may be eſteemed the middle ſize for the 
great Turneps, and the 23 grow to ſixteen or nine- 
teen pound weight, The farmers great intereſt in them is 
their ſize; and it ſeems evident that every Turnep in a field 
may be made to grow to its full ſtandard, or the largeſt ſize 
that nature has allotted it, provided it be properly managed, 


and nouriſhment ſupplied in a due manner. The greateſt in- 


convenience that attends Turnep huſbandry, is, that when 
they are to be eaten off in the Spring, which is their chief uſe, 
they do not leave time for bringing the landin tilth for barley ; 
and the loſs of a crop of this is more than the gain by the 
Turneps ; but this is wholly remedied by the horſe-hoing 


huſbandry, in which the land may be almoſt as well tilled be- 


fore the Turneps are eaten off, as afterwards. 


If the Turneps be ſown in June, the moſt experienced farmers 


will have only thirty plants left to a ſquare perch in the hand- 
hoing, finding that if more are left, they ſtarve one another, 
and the crop will be worſe ; but in drilling the rows at fix 
foot interyals, there will be at leaſt ſixty lett to the perch, and 
theſe will thrive well, if the ſoil be rich, and well broken, 

Sixty Turneps to a ſquare perch, at five pound each, which is 
but a third part of the ſize of ſheep-Turneps at their full 


growth, will make a crop of above eighty quarters to an 
acre. = : 


When Turneps are planted late upon poor ground, they may 


be left more numerous; becauſe they will not have the advan- 
tage of heat for the hoing, that would make them grow 
larger, when ſet out at greater diſtances. 


The greateſt Turnep improvement of the farmer is for his cat- 


tle in winter ; one acre of Turneps, at this ſeaſon, will main- 
tain more than fifty of meadow or paſture land. Moſt cattle 
will eat Turneps, and they breed milk better than any other 
food whatever. Sheep always refuſe them at firſt, and, un- 
leſs they have eaten them while lambs, they will be ready to 
ſtarve before they will touch them ; but as ſoon as hunger 
compels them to fall to, they are ſoon fattened by them, 
Lambs of three weeks old will eat them, ſcooping them ve 

prettily, while thoſe of a year old, which are called fegs, wi 


not touch them of three or four days, till almoſt famiſhed. 


In ſome places, the greateſt uſe of Turneps, except for fatten- 
ing oxen and ſheep, is for ews and lambs in the ſpring, when 


natural graſs is not grown up on poor grounds. Sometimes 


the farmers are obliged to keep their ews and lambs upon then 
till April, though they were run up to ſeed in the mean time. 


ad. Ibid. 5; 


There are three manners of ſpending Turneps with ſheep. See 
The white and purple-rooted Ti urnep are the two kinds raiſed 
for the uſe of the table in England. They thrive beſt in adry 
ſandy ſoil, that is not too rich; if the ground be too rich, they 
are apt to grow ſticky ; but they are always the beſt taſted 


| when produced on freſh, not on worn- out lands. The com- 


mon time of ſowing them is from the beginning of July to the 
middle of Auguſt ; but the gardeners about London fow them 


every month from March to Auguſt, that they may have a 


conſtant ſupply ;. thoſe ſown early always ſucceed beſt when 
ſown on a: moiſter ſoil than the others; for when on a dry one, 


they are ſubject to great damages, and are often almoſt whally 
deſtroyed by a fly. | 


Turneps muſt always be ſown in an open place, for if th 


ſtand near hedges, or under ſhelter, they run 'up into tall 


iller's Gardener's 
. . | 
URNESOL, a plant of conſiderable uſe by the colour pre- 


| pared from it, and known under its name. The root of theſe, 


plants is long and white ; the leaves reſemble in ſhape thoſe of 
the xanthium, or leſſer burdock ; they grow on long pedicles, 
and are of a whitiſh or aſh-coloured green. The flowers 
form a ſort of cluſter, and grow out of the alæ of the leaves ; 
they are of two kinds on the ſame plant, barren and fruitful, 
or, as botaniſts expreſs it, male and female. | | 

The barren, or male flowers, occupy the top of every cluſter, 
and are placed each in a cup, divided' into five ſegments, and 


themſelves conſiſt each of five ſmall yellowiſh leaves, with a 


bundle of ſtamina in the middle. The female, or fruitful 
flowers, are placed at the bottom of the cluſter, and are ſur- 


rounded each bY a cup, divided into ten ſegments z they are 


compoſed of five ſtamina, which ſurround a piſtil which is 
furniſhed with three forked filaments. I his piſtil, which is 
fixed in the bottom of the cup, finally becomes a round fruit, 
of a rough. ſurface, and green colour, its protuberances only 


appearing a little whitiſh. This fruit is divided into three cells, 


and each of theſe contains one round ſeed. The whole fruit 


is attached to the cup by a very long pedicle, ſo that when the 


flowers are withered, and it has arrived at its maturity, it is 
found hanging from the alæ of the leaves, and ſeems to have 
been produced without any flower ; and this is what has led 
ſome writers into the error of — that the flowers and 
fruit of this plant grow on different 2 | 
Some have tranſlated Twrneſo! by the En 
which has led many to 8 chat 
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flower which we 
the Turneſol colour: But this is a miſtake 3 and it is to be 
_ obſerved, that the ttue Turneſol plant here deſcribed, is very 
common in the fields of France and 


the rags 
- BoyPs Works abr. vol. 2. p.. 79. | 
The lixivium of this plant in lime-water and urine; or in the | 
volatile fpirit of wine, turns marble blue. See the article | 


TURNING (Cycl.)—TurninG-Evil, in cattle, a diſeaſe that 
cauſes them frequently to turn round in the ſame place: It is | 
alſo called the fturdy. POD met e 
Tune common remedy, recommended by Mr. Markham, is 
to throw the beaſt down, and bind him; then to open his 


p. 87. ( | 3h 6 ; 
*'TURNO Vicecomitum, a writ that lies for thoſe that are called 
to the /heriffs turn, out of their own hundred, Reg. orig. | 


TURNSTONE, in zoology, the Engliſh 
It is a little larger than the blackbird; its head moderately 


breadth long, thick at the baſe, and ſharp at the point; and 
its head, neck, ſhoulders, wings, and the upper part of its 


ty RONIELA, in zoology, a name given by ſome authors to 


cle, and more uſually known among authors by the names 


TURPENTINE (Cycl.)—In the diſtilling of Turpentine and 
other balſams by-a gentle heat, it has been obſerved, that 
there ariſes firſt an acid ſpirit, that will mix with water; 
which ſpirit, except the fire be very gentle, is loft, This 


* 


. — 


virtues the biſhop of Cloyne thinks contained in the cold infu- 


4 "4 
{ 
mh 5 
w 


latile oil. See the article 'T' ar-Water. © 
Turpentine is a fine reſin, whereof there are four kinds 
the Tujpentine of Chios or Cyprus, which flaws from the 
Turpentine- tree; the Venice Turpentine, which is got by 
piercing the larch-tree; the Strafburgh Turpentine, which 

Mr. Ray informs us is procured from the knots of the ſilver 
Fir; it is fragrant, and grows yellow with age; Tbe fourth 
and laft kind is common Turpentine, which is neither ſo 


are uſeful in the ſame intention. Theophraſtus ſays, the beſt 
from the ſilver fir and pitch- pine. 


thirds, obtained a reddiſh tranſparent gum, clear of bubbles, 


Having firſt pulverized it, he melted it for uſe, with a gentle 
heat, and di 


ul it _—_ a cafe of due thickneſs. [ Works abr, vol. 1 
oil of TureenTINE The oil of Turpentine, taken in too 


In the Medic. Ef. Edinb. vol. 4 art. 5. we have an aetount 
42 of ſuch 
and drinking plentifully of Fuller's emulſio Arabica. 11 
"TonvenTiNE-Tree, This tree, beſides its proper fruit which, 
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The juice of the berries of the 
cloth, at the firſt | 
ſently changes into a kind of bluiſh purple. The ſame cloth, 

afterwards wet in water, and 


TourNesoL, in botany, '&c. 


miſt and phy 


of the 
| Prized thole authors who eſteemed it a fort of pod, was to find 
"that it produced not ſeeds, N —_— Wy 


* 
1 


AUR 


keep in gardens, was the plant that afforded 


grow wild with us in England. 
appears of a freſh lovely green, but pre- 
out, will turn the water 


into a claret-eolour : And it is to be obſerved, that theſe are 
of cloth uſually called Turneſol in the druggiſts ſhops. 


Colouring of MARBLE. 
PIU M. 5 


* 
= 


ſkull,: and take out a little bladder, filled with water and blood, 


173. Blount, Cowel. 


name of a bird called 
by authors the morinellus marinus, or fea-dotterel. 


thick, and its body of a longiſh ' ſhape ; its beak a finger's 


breaſt, are of a browniſh colour; its throat and belly are 
ſnow- white; the middle of its back has a, very large white 
blotch ; and its rump is variegated by a broad tranſverſe ſtreak 
of black; its legs ate ſhort, and of a reddiſh yellow or orange 
colour. Ray's Ornithol. p. 231. | 


the common little prickly fiſh called the ffic#eback or barnſti- 


pugnitius and aculeatus piſciculus. 


Rondelet. de Aquat. p. 9. 
See the article Pu vir Ius. | | * 


grateful acid | 
ician informs us, highly refrigeratory, diuretic, | 
ſudorific, balfamic, or preſervative from putrefaction, excel- | 
lent in nephritic cafes, and for quenching thirſt ; all which 


ſion of tar; which draws forth only its fine flower, or quinteſ- 
dence, or the native vegetable ſpirit, together with a little vo- 


r 
r 
- 


tranſparent nor ſo liquid as the: former; and this Mr. Ray 
takes to flow from the mountain pine. All theſe Turpentines 


2 


reſin or Turpentine is got from the terebinthus growing in 
Syria, and ſome of the Greek iſlands. The next beſt is that 


Turpentine may be of uſe to preſerve the bodies of inſets. Mr. 
Boyle took clear Venice Turpentine, and evaporating to two 
eaſily ſoluble by heat, and as eafily rendered. brittle by cold. 


pped the body to be preſerved ſeveral times therein, 


-- 


large a doſe, hath often very bad conſequences, ſuch as a 


8 bloody urine, and its total ſuppreſſion, with a fe- 


ver, violent thirſt, and vomiting. 


ſymptoms 


- oduced by the taking two drams of this 
dil in warm ale. 


patient was cured by a warm bath, 


ſucceeds the flowers in the uſual way, is remarkable for pro- 
ducing what authors of little curio ty have named another 
fruit, called its Hern. This horn is a membranous production, 

length and thickneſs of a man's finger; and what ſur- 


Germany, but does not | 
Tarneſol rubbed upon paper ot | 


5 | q | 
See the article HziiorRo-= | an 
35 covers them; and the conſequence of this is, that it riſes up 


| galls, and is owing to the ſame cauſe, a wrong derivatipn d 
| Juices. This gall-horn, or bladder, which ever it be callel, 


| ſides, and then the winged and creeping brood appear. This, 
which uſually lies near the membrane of the brain, and then | 


gradually heal the wound. Boyle's Works abr. vol. 1. 


2 that firſt comes over, is, as a learned che- 


in uſe; 


[Ton run, the Turtle-Shell, in natural hiſtory, 


The true hiſtory of this horn is, that it grows from the "2 

face of the leaves, not from the ftalks in the manner of tru, 

and is no natural production of the tree; but a mere acciden. 

tal thing, occaſioned by the wound of an inſect on the leaf 
There are a genus of {mall animals called pucerons, ſome f 
which have wings, others not, and which we fee very (re. 
quently in vaſt cluſters on the leaves and ſtalks of ſeveral 
plants, A certain ſpecies of theſe animals is peculiarly fond of 
the juices of the -Turpentine-tree, and always takes its abode 
upon its leaves. The female of this animal, ſoon after it i; 
produced from its parent, makes its way under the coverins 
or upper membrane of the leaf, and there lives ſecure till f 
produces its young, "Theſe, as ſoon as they are brought forth, 
begin to ſuck, and fixing uſually upon the fides and top of the 
cavity in which they are placed, they occafion a great deriy;. 
tion of Juices to that part of the membrane of the leaf which 


from the leaf, and begins to grow into a long body; the fol- 
mation of this afterwards is the ſame with that of all other 


continues to grow in length, till it burſt ſomewhere at th; 


though efteemed ſo great a wonder by many, is far from be- 
ing peculiar to this tree, for our common elm affords gall 
much of the ſame kind. See the article PucE RON. 
Tux rENTIX R-Tree, in botany, See the article TEREAR- 
JJ. tre | 
' TURREBA, the Earth-Apple, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
by the people of Guinea, and ſome other parts of Africa, toa 
very fine kind of truffle, which they find in great plenty in 
their barren deſarts, four or five inches under the ſand, 
TURRITIS, Tower-Muftard, in botany, a genus of plans 
which have four- leaved cruciform flowers, ſucceeded by long 
pods, containing a number of feeds. The plants of this ge- 
nus differ from the heſperis, in that they have flat pods ; from 
the leucoium, in that the feeds are not marginated; and from 
the cabbage, both in the flatneſs of the pods, and in the while 
appearance of the plant. | 
The ſpecies of Turritis, enumerated by Mr. Tcurnefort, ate 
theſe: x. The common or larger Tawer-A/uſtard, 2. Tie 
ſmaller Tawer-AMuftard. 3. The branched Turritis. + 
The leucoium- leaved Turrztis. 5. The cut-leaved alpine 
Turritis. 6. The Turritis with the lower leaves like tho 
of ſuecory, the others perfoliate. And 7. The purple ſpilng 
Turritis. ' Towrn. Inſt. p. 223. 5 | 
TURSIO, in zoology, a name by which Bellonius, Scalige 
| and ſeveral others, have called the pbocæna or porpeſſe, d. 
| ftinQively from the dolphin, with which it is confounded 
the vulgar, Willugbby's Hift. Piſc/ p. 31. See the artici 
* DeLreninvs and PRO NA. 
TURTLE, in zoology. See the article TURTUR. 
TURTLE, in ichthyology, the name by which we common 
call the great fea tortoiſe. See the article IEST UDO. 
TURT UR, in zoology, the Tartle-Dove, a very beautiful it 
tile bird of the pigeon kind. The head, neck, and back, ars 
of the bluiſh-grey colour of the common pigeon, with ſon* 
| Mixture of a reddiſh brown near the zump, and at the m_ | 
of the neck. Its breaſt and belly are white; but its thro © 
a a-fine bright purple; and the ſides of the neck are uo 
with a fort of ringlet of beautiful white feathers, with bac | 
baſes. It 1 on hempleed, and other vegetable mattels. 
' Willughbys Hiſt. Avium. p. 134. | : 
Towds 1 25 ichthyology, a 2 given by Paulus J or 
| ſome other writers, to the fiſh called the paftinacha n 
is the tragen and trygon of the old writers, and is 4 ſpedie 


hi — r 


the rayfiſn diſtinguiſhed by Artedi byithe name of the won, 
bodiied ray, with no fin in the tail, but with a bony fut 
it, ſerrated on one ſide. E | EP 
the name ei 
by the collectors of ſhells to a very beautiful ſpecies of muſe 
common in the cabinets, but not fbund any where * 
| ſhores. This is owing to its having greatly altered wa 
"ance in the poliſhipg; for it is no bther than the, | : 
brown-mouthed murex, which is cbmmon in its roug 
| - with its outer coat taken off. See the article Mun x. 
TUSH ES, in the manege, are the fote- teeth of a horle, 
- "beyond the corner teeth, upon the bars; where the 
- forth on each ſide of the jaws, two above, and 8 cur: 
about the age of three, three and a half, and ſoment © |, 
and no milk or foal-teeth ever come up in the Pac R 
980 


they grow. See the article TEET HRA 
TUS ILAGO, Caltsfoot, in botany, the name of Ml. 
plants, the characters of which are theſe: | The FO 
the radiated kind. The difk is compoſed of floſcules3 
outer circle of ſemi-floſcules; theſe ſtand upon 
ſeeds, and are all contained in a ſcaly cup- 
finally become ſeeds winged with down, and 


made 
embi jo 
Mage ene 


23 2 
thalamus of the flower. To chis it is to be $7: 
| flowers appear before the leaves. Thurm. Inſt. P. = — 


There is no other known ſpecies of this plant but ius 


» 


called ies. 


Guest. See Tab. 1. of Botany; Claſs 16. 
Wi = g ' N 
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TUSSIS, the 745 Medical writers define a Cough to be a 


nature attempts to throw off ſomewhat that is offenſive to 


tic, or, as ſome expreſs themſelves, the conſenſual Coughs, 


- origin or attendant, or, more ſtritly ſpeaking, a gravedo; 


| liver, whence they are common to people in cachexies, and 


The dry Cough is always more tedious in cure than the moiſt, 


- thickneſs of the matter that is ſpit up, which is always moſt 


The hypochondriac Cough is abundantly diſtinguiſhed from the 


ines, but the phthiſical Covgh none at all: But both 


Perſons ſubject to Coughs, The ſimple idiopathic Cough, ariſing 
2 peculiar to young people, and thoſe of plethoric ha- 


des; but is more frequent among old men than 15 


due young people of a florid conſtitution and dry habit of body; 


| 2 owing to a fault in the ſtomac 
2 rognoſlics in Coughs, 


TUS 


The common coltsfoot ſtands generally recommended as a very | 


medicine in coughs, and all diſorders of the breaſt and 
4 It i alſo ſometimes uſed externally in inflamma- 


diſcuſſory and eliſory motion of the breaſt, by means of which 
Phyſicians diſtinguiſh Coughs into the idiopatic and the ſymp- 
tomatic ; the Fr is truly pectoral ; the other only affects the 
breaſt, by means of the conſent of parts. Of the ſymptoma- 


ſome have a catarrhal diſpoſition, and have a coryza for their 


ſometimes a bronchus, hoarſeneſs, and inflammation of the ton- 
ſils; others are called hypochondriacal, which ſometimes ariſe 
from diſorders of the Punsch, and are therefore called dry 
ſtomachic coughs; and ſometimes from ſchirroſities of the 


in hectics and dropſies. 

A Cougb, which riſes from internal cauſes, is to be carefully 
diſtinguiſhed from one that riſes from external. The dry and the 
moiſt Cough, that is, thoſe in which matter is ſpit up, and 
thoſe in which nothing is evacuated, differ alſo greatly, as 
well in regard to their ſymptoms, as to the perſons they attack. 


and more eaſily returns. The ſtomachic Cough, which is 
owing to Conſent of parts, is known by the quantity and 


frequent after meals, and gives a tendency toward a reaching | 
to vomit. This moiſt ſtomachic Cough differs in this manner, 
in all particulars, from the dry cough of the ſame name and 
origin with it, as mentioned before, 


other kinds, by its dryneſs, and by its vehement violence, for 
it always leaves a hoarſeneſs behind it; this always is moſt | 


| violent after eating, and after drinking large draughts of cold 


liquors, or aſcending ſteep places. As alſo by its bearing very 
well a cold and humid air, and not being exaſperated by it, as 
the pectoral Coughs are; and finally, by a ſenſation of a con- 
cuſſion of the diaphragm, when the effects in coughing are ; 
violent, Tunker's Conſp. Med. p. 5 4. | 
The common habitual dry Cough is diſtinguiſhed from the 
other kinds by its remarkable dryneſs ; and the common moiſt 
habitual Cough by its abundant quantity of mutter diſcharged, | 
and by its appearing pulpy and greeniſh, and not ſanious, or 
ſtreaked with blood, and continuing in the ſame degree uſually : 
for a conſiderable time. In this habitual Cough there is no waſting | 
of the fleſh, nor is there that violent exacerbation on the 
taking of opiates, which is always found in the phthiſical 
Coughs, to which all opiates ſeem the greateſt enemies. This 

ough alſo always receives great benefit from purging medi- | 

het: differ 

greatly, according to the age and temperament of the body of 
the perſon afflicted with them. | S 1 


from internal cauſes, whether it be of the moiſt or dry kind, 


4 


The catarrhal ſymptomatic Cougb, which ariſes from 
external accidents, is common to perſons of all ſtates and 


Others, 


* 4 


The perſons moſt ſu 


c 


and men of th 
alſo afflicted 
diſcharges, 


e middle or more advanced ages are ſometimes 
with it, from ſuppreſſions of the hæmorrhoidal 
2 or from omiſſions of habitual bleedings; as are 
rr 2 who are badly conformed, gibboſe or crooked, 
uch as are afflicted with the evil, or have calculi in the 
g or nodes of a ſchirrous nature in the lungs; and fi- 
4 ſuch as have been ill- treated in the ſmall-pox, or have 
in e 1tch, or any other violent cutaneous eruption ſtruck 
upon them. People moſt ſubje& to a common moiſt Cough 
5 a phlegmatic habit, ſuch as are apt to cool their 
neck and brea 


are thoſe ef 
in autumn in damp cold air in evenings ; 
ſuch as have omitte * th 


too fi 17 | 
acids, The Lepa ſpirituous liquors, or taken too much of 


thic pectoral Cough ariſes from a congeſtion 
of humours in the breaſt 3 and e dee Cough is ei- 
ver h, or to a ſchirroſity in the 
» Funker 8 Conſp. Med. p- 51 : 8 

The ſimple idiopathic peRoral Cough 
mes Preatly goes off of irſelf, without As aſſiſtance of 
ing, judicioaſ nit no farther affſtance to nature than bleed- 
Jet when it i Y managed; but though thus gentle while recent, 
is very obfling become habitual, and fixed upon a perſon, it | 
tive Cough, te; and though at firſt it is far from a conſump- 


time or - Be. 2 no certainty but that it may, at ſome 
2 young people is muc 


enerates i itti ] r 
: mption . The kin des into a ſpitting b ood, O 


de after os ith it are ſcarce able to recover them- 


bjeCt to the common dry Cough | 


d their habitual bleedings, and ſuch as have 


' afflux of blood 


a perſon in the Spring, is much eaſier cured than one that 
attacks in Autumn, Periodic Coughs, that have been long 
uſed to return upon people at certain times, are always to be 
ſuſpected of danger, if they leave them ſuddenly, and no na- 
tural or artificial evacuation is made in their N for they 
too often bring on faults in digeſtion, and ſometimes ſuffoca- 
tive catarrhs, and paralytic diſorders : A moiſt habitual Congh, 
when it ſuddenly changes into a dry one, is alfo a bad pro- 
gnoftic. A violent dry hypochondriac Cough, that frequently 
remits and recurs again, and is uſually worſt in the night, gives 
great reaſon to ſuſpect a ſchirroſity in the liver; and the more 
regularly it returns at ſtated times, the more certain is the de- 
fect of this or ſome other of the viſcera ; ſo that the prognoſtic 


is very fatal and very certain from it. Funker's Conſp. Med, 
p. 518. 


Method of Cure. In caſe of a moiſt pectoral Congh, it is pro- 


per firſt to give a purge, not violent, but yet maderately 
ſtrong, to derive the matter from the breaſt ; and the catarrhal 
matter muſt then be prepared for evacuation ; when it is ſim- 
ply mucous, the common reſolvent and diſcutient catarrhal 
medicines are to be depended upon; ſuch are decoctions of the 
roots of pimpernel and iris, with the leaves of hyſſop, hore- 
hound, ſcabious, and ſpeedwell ; with theſe are to be given 
the attenuant gums, as ammoniacum, benjamin, and ſaga- 


penum, with the warm carminative ſeeds, hen the matter 


is too tough and viſcous, the buſineſs then is, on the con- 
trary, to incraſſate and reduce it to a ſoft pulpoſe body. This 
is effected by liquorice-root or juice, with gum arabic, figs, 
ſtarch, together with all the ſulphureous medicines. If, on 
the contrary, the matter is thin and acrimonious, and irritates 
violently, then the cure is to be effected by ſuch things as ob- 
tund and ſweeten it; of this kind are emulfions of almands, 


and the cold ſeeds, with barley water, water-gruel, the muci- 


lages of quince, and fleawort ſeeds, and the like ; and to theſe 
are to be added occaſionally, ſperma ceti, and oil of ſweet al- 
monds ; When the Cough is habitual, laxatives are to be 
given after theſe, or in the intermediate times, during the 
taking them; and if the Cough returns, when the matter of it 
is no longer the cauſe, it is to be quieted by gentle opiates, 
ſuch as the ſtorax pill; and finally, corroborants are to be 
given to reſtore the due tone of the lungs. | : 
In the dry Cough the gentleſt purges oily can properly have 
place, and nothing is ſo proper as to begin with ſmall doſes of 
thubarb ; after this, to diſcuſs the ſtagnating blood about the 


breaſt, decoctions of the pectoral herbs are to be taken in 


large quantities, ſuch are coltsfoot, ſcabious, maiden-hair, and 
the like, While the patient is taking theſe, he ſhould fre- 


\ quently waſh his feet in warm water; and finally, the cure is 
to be compleated by ſuch corroborants as reſtore the due tone 


of the lungs ; of this kind, Stahl's tonico- nervine mixture is a 
very excellent medicine. 5 ö "2 
In the hypochondriacal Cough, as there is generally a fault in 


the liver, the Cough can never be cured, unleſs that defect 
can be removed. The. Cough. is therefore to be judged, in 


this caſe, only a ſymptom of the diſeaſe, and the method of 


treatment muſt be the ſame as in the infarctions of the liver. 
See the article HE VAT IS Infarctus. 


When this obſtruction is removed, the Cough, occaſioned by 


it, goes off of itſelf. In caſes where the hypochondriac Cough 
depends on a fault in the ſtomach, the firſt conſideration to be 
had, is, whether it be dry or moiſt ; when it is dry, we may 
conclude that the fault is not ſo much in the ſtomach, as in 


the parts about it; and hence the motion of the congeſtions of 


blood toward the vena porta are to be regarded. 

The moiſt tomachic Cough always brings the breaſt Into con- 
ſent, and is hence often called a /tamachico-pedtoral Cough ; for 
the mucous matter which lies in the fauces, and is daily eva- 


| cuated rather by hau king than coughing, probably aſcends up 


the teſophagus, and caufes a flight Cough in the day-time; 
but in the night, when that excretion ceaſes, it is eaſy for 
ſome little humidity to flip down the aſpera arteria; and this 
will be again throwri up by coughing in the morning. In the 
cure of this, there mult be firſt given ſome gentle purges z af- 
ter theſe, ſuch medicines as reſolve viſcoſities in their firſt for- 
mation; in which intention the roots of elecampane and pim- 


pernel, with that of florentine orrice, are of great effect; and 
in the food it will be proper to eat large quantities of ginger, 
pepper, and the other ſpices; and at night, going e bed, 


drink a ſmall Baſs of brandy. When the diſcaſe begins to 


' mitigate, the eſſence of amber is a medicine that will do the 


reateſt ſervice. * 85 
Bleedings in Coughs in general, when the conſtitution is ple- 
thoric, and they are done at proper times, are of great ſervice 
in breaking the force of the diſeaſe ; nay, in caſes of a true 
75 bleeding often greatly retards, and keeps off the bad 
ſymptoms. It is to be obſerved, however, in all theſe caſes, 
that, when the conſtitution will bear it, the quantity taken 
away ſhould be acer for otherwile they only invite a larger 

to 


ting the force of the diſeaſe. 

Bleedin is always more neceſſary in a, dry Cough than in a 
moiſt = unleſi the ſuppreſſion of ſome natural hemorrhage, 
or the omiſſion of the habitual bleedings, have been the occa- 
ſion of it. Bleeding is alſo the more neceſſary in a 


82 


e breaſt, and ſo increaſe inſtead of miti- 
Gab: 
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return at times with renewed violence, and hurt the 


breaſt and ug! and, in this caſe alſo, if cupping has been 
frequently uſed, and lately omitted, it muſt be had recourſe 
to 


moiſt Coughs, and indeed in dry ones they are not always 


ſafe, or, at the moſt, very gentle purgations alone are proper | | 
in this laſt caſe, where there is not a load of attending matter 


to be evacuated, as in the firſt. Sweating medicines are by 
ſome preſcribed in Coughs ; but they have no proper place in 
any judicious regimen for_thtſe caſes, unleſs after the Cough 
is cured, and the matter carried off, when they may perhaps 
be of ſome ſervice to compleat the reſtoration of the conſtitu- 


tion to its priſtine ſtate, by an equal diſtribution of the hu- 


mours through the whole body, In ſimple Coughs there is 


occaſion for 2: few medicines, and, in general, inciding | 
, which diſpoſe the matter to an eaſy evacuation, with 


= laxatives, do the whole buſineſs. 
The commotions occaſioned by humid Coughs are never ex- 
tremely violent, nor of any great danger, and therefore it 1s 
not neceſſary to be at any great pains to pr them by opiates ; 
but theſe are very ſucceſsfully given in caſes where the emo- 
tions are greatly too violent for the quantity of matter, or 
where they continue after the matter is carried off and eva- 
cuated. in this caſe the ſtorax pill is of great ſervice. Fun- 
ters Conſp. Med. p. 520. 35 
TUTSAN, in botany, c. See the article AxDpROSRMUM. 
TUT II, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to ſignify that all the 


e are to play together, or to make a full concert. N 
this ſenſe Tutti ſtands oppoſed to ſol: or ſolo. See the arti- 
cle SOLO. i | | 


It is often found expreſſed by omnes, ripieno, da capella, chora, 
&c. 88 ä 5 
TUTULUS, among the Romans, a manner of dreſſing the 


hair, by nr it up on the forehead into the form of a | 
tower. Pitiſc, in voc. 


2 ur us likewiſe ſignified a woollen cap with a high top. 
conſiderably in their accounts of this ſubſtance, though they and 
all other authors agree in the material part of its hiſtory, v:z. 
That it is a recrement of metals collected in the furnaces 

where they are melted. | | 
Pliny mentions a kind called capnitis, or the ſmoak Cadmia. 
is is not mentioned by Dioſcorides. This Cadmia capnitis 


was the fineſt and moſt ſubtile of all the kinds; it was found 
at the mouths of the furnaces, where the flames burſt out on | 


ſtirring, up the fires. 


The botryoide Cadmia was eſteemed a very good kind. This | 


was, according to Pliny, of two colours, grey and red. The 


red, he tells us, was very much the better kind. Dioſco- | 


rides mentions no ſuch thing as a red Cadmia, but only ſays, 


that the grey botryoide kind, when broken, appeared of a | 
ruſty colour, and ſpotted within. This is the worſt kind, ac- 
cording to Pliny. _ | | J | 


Dioſcorides no where mentions his red kind, but he-names 
after this a blue ſort, which was greatly preferable, and which 
Was white within, Ce wor ge We > 
As Pliny does not mention this blue Cadmia, nor Dioſcorides 
the red, it is-probable that they are the ſame thing, eſpecially 
as both agree in their being the moſt excellent kinds. The 
Greeks had a way of expreſſing all things that were blue by 
the word mon ic or reſembling the cyanus in colour. 
word xvantzoe ſeems to have been the word that Pliny miſtook 
in his deſcription taken from this or ſome other Greek author, 
for the other or better kind of botryoide Cadmia, and reading 
Pomoozee for xvants;e, tranſlated it red inſtead of blue. We 


have ſo many inaccuracies of this kind in Pliny, that it is | 


much better to'reconcile his account of the cadmia thus, than 
to ſuppoſe he was acquainted with a ſpecies of that ſubſtance, 
Which no body elſe ever knew. | SPP 


 TWAITE, in ourold writers, a wood grubbed up and converted | 


into arable land. Co. Litt. 4. Blount. 
TWENTY four Men : Men choſen every half year to redreſs 
the grievances of the mines and miners; but every m 
rally ſerves his year when choſen. Houghton's compl. 
3 the Explan. of the Terms. ; 
TWISTED, (Cyct.) in the manege, called in French Bifourne, 
is uſed for a horſe reduced to the ſame ſtate of impotency with 


2 gelding, by the violent wringing or twiſting of his teſticles | 


twice about; which dries them up, and deprives them of 
nein 1 op! — 
'TYGER, or TiIo ER, Tigris, in 
TI RIS. | | 
TYING Courſe, among brick-makers. 
TYLOS, in zoology, | 
5 . the tur dus iliacus, or red- wing. See the article RE - 
ug. N 
TYMPANA, Tvuraz, among the Athenians, a capital pu- 
niſhment, wherein the criminal being affixed to a pole, was 


Zoology. See the article 
See the article Bx1ck. 


beaten to death with cudgels. Petter. Archæol. Græc. I. 1. 


. C. 2 . s 1. 1 * i | 
TYMPANOTRIBA, among the antients, a deſignation given 
to an effeminate perſon, who could on the 


do nothing but play 


ENS. _. 


Y . 


| 


_ Purging medicines have the moſt ſpeedy effects in 


TTY, Cadmia fornacum (Cyc.) —Dioſcorides and Pliny differ | 


— 


This 


2 by 
; er. 


a name by which many authors have 


TYMPANUM (Cycl. robe 555 panum, or 


à cavity irregularly ſemicircular, the bottom of it being turned 


—— 
& » 


- 


TYM 
barrel of the ear, i; 


inward, and the mouth joined to the circular groove of the 
external auditory paſſage. It has both eminences and Cavities 
obſervable in it. The remarkable eminences are three in 
number, a large tuberoſity lying in the very bottom of the bar. 
rel, a little toward the back part, and a ſmall irregular pyra- 
mid, ſituated a little above the tuberoſity, and a little more 
backward; the apex of it is perforated by a ſmall hole, and on 
one ſide of the baſis, two ſmall bony filaments are often found 
in a parallel ſituation. They are ſeldom found to be wantine 
on a careful inveſtigation, though their tender ſtructure ex. 
poſes them to be very often broken. In the third eminence is 
a cavity ſhaped like the mouth of a ſpoon, ſituated at the un- 
per, and a little toward the anterior part of the bottom of the 
Tympanum, Ibis cavity is part of a half canal, and at a ver 
ſmall diſtance from its point, is a little bony ridge, which goc; 
from one edge of it to the other, but is ſeldom found entire, 
The principal cavities are the openings of the cells of the ma- 
ſtoide ſinuoſities, the opening of the euſtachian tube, the bon 
half canal, the feneſtra ovalis and rotunda ; and to theſe may 
be added the ſmall hole in the pyramid. The opening of th: 
maſtoide cells is at the poſterior and upper part of the edge of 
the barrel; the cells themſelves, which end there, are dug in 
the ſubſtance of the maſtoide proceſs, being very irregular and 
full of windings and turnings. The opening of the euſtachian 
tube is at the anterior, and a little toward the upper part of 
the edge of the barrel. This tube, which in France is uſual 
termed the aqueduct, runs from the Tympanum toward the 
poſterior openings of the naſal foſſæ and arch of the palate. 
The bony portion of it, the only part ſpoken of here, is du 
in the apophyſis petroſa along the duct of the carotide apophy- 
ſis; and when it leaves that, it is lengthened out by the ſpiral 
apophyſis of the os ſphenoides. Theſe too cavities, the ma- 
{toide cells, and the euſtachian tube, are, in ſome meaſure, 
prolongations of the Tympanum, one anterior, the other po- 
ſterior. The bony half canal, of which the cavity, like the 
mouth of the ſpoon, is the extremity, lies immediately above 
the euſtachian tube, toward the upper ſide of the apophyſs 


petroſa, or rather in the very ſubſtance of that upper ſide, and 


in a natural ſtate a ſmall muſcle is lodged in it. J/inſlow's 
Anatomy, p. 47. | 7 
TYMPANY 0 —This diſeaſe has been generally ac- 
counted, both by the antients and moderns, a ſpecies of drop, 
but very improperly ; for though it is often productive of, or 
complicated with an aſcites, yet it is in itſelf a perfectly diſtint 
diſeaſe, and accompanied with no extravaſation of water in 
the abdomen, perſons who have died of it having been found, 
on opening the body's with the abdomen as dry as in a fite 
of Fealth ; but the ſtomach has been found, in ſome, great) 
_ diſtended with flatulencies, and containing a viſcid huinou!, 
though in no great quantity. The inteſtines are alſo uſully 
found diſtended, and, as it were pellucid, and, on being 
pricked; they collapſe, without the appearance of any wat 
And, in ſome caſes, on opening the abdomen, the whole 


+ ſwelling has ſubſided, on the excluſion of a groſs flatulence 


which had diſtended it. The inteſtines have, in ſome ſubjecs, 
been found diſtended to the bigneſs of a man's thigh, in ſome 
parts, and in others lower down, ſo contorted and twiſted i 
gether, that there could be no paſſage either for the wind ol 
the excrements. It is not uncommon alſo, on diſſection, 9 
find great numbers of worms, of the common long kind, 
the inteſtines. pee | 
A Tympany, without a dropſy, is moſt incident 
labour, when the lochia have been ſuppreſſed 
otherwiſe, or diſcharged in too ſmall quantities; a bad regie! 
during the lying in, and the omitting to ſwathe the belly fis, 
perly down, has alſo often a bad effect this way. Io ca 
this kind, women find ſoon afterwards the abdomen infat 0 
with a conſiderable uneaſineſs, a difficulty of breathing, 5 
ſtiveneſs, and an unaccountable anxiety. Theſe are 
breeding ſymptoms of the approaching Tympany 3 af in 
fame often happens after unſkilful treatment in abortions *. 
after the leaving a part of the lochia behind, or the in)v%> 
the uterus in delivery. _ e afflicted 
Children are alſo ſubject to Tympanies, when violently Loi 
with worms, and ſometimes after the meaſles and {mal 125 
and if due care is not taken of theſe caſes, at their beben 
the ſuperior parts ſoon become extenuated, and the pr, 
die. Extream voracity of children alſo, and their eating me- 
quantities of food at a time, when the ſtomach is weak, 
times brings on this diſorder. * 55 — 
The Tympany is juſtly accounted one of the more ow, 
kinds of diſeaſes, ſince ys afflicted with 1 ih 4 
oftener die than recover. When it is accompan in 
dropſy, it is ſcarce ever cured; and a ſimple Jympan) into 3 
men and children, if neglected at firſt, degenerate, | 
chronic diſorder, and hardly admits of a cure. Some, "i; 
have gone ſo far as to ſay, they never knew a patient, amel. 
with a Tympany, recover; but this ſeems too raſh 1 called 3 
That diſtehtion of the abdomen, which is pope Faapen! 
flatulent colic, is by ſome accounted a ſpecies wt except 
but this is not naturally dangerous, and is cafily cured | us 


„ 


to women aſter 
by colds ol 


TVR 


when it 15 attended with ſpaſms of the viſcera, in which: caſe 
the medicines, given to reſtore the due tone of the inteſtines, 
are by no means proper in regard to the ſpaſms. | 

In curing flatulcucies of the ſtomach and inteſtines, the pro- 
per method is to, promote the diſcharge of the vapours by the 


anus, and to attenuate and carry off by {tool the viſcid matter | 


which is the occaſion of them. To this purpoſe diſcutient 


and evacuating glyſters are very ſerviceable : theſe ſhould be 
prepared of chamomile, byſſop, juniper-berries, and the care 

inative ſceds 
= 5 Epſom ſalt, in veal broth. After theſe, Jaxa- 
tive medicines are to be given, with balſamic and carmina- 
tive ingredients; at 0 ] 
peel, tartarum vitriolatum, are to be given; and, when ne- 
ceſſary, the pillulz de ſtyrace at proper intervals. In the 
mean time much ſervice may alſo be done by external applica- 
tions; ſuch as the oils of mint, rue, nutmeg, and the like, 
with balſam of Peru; and the rubbing the belly with Hungary- 
water is often of immediate relief: By theſe means the ſlighter 
inflations of the ſtomach and inteſtines are uſually cured with 


caſe, and often beginning Tympantes yield to a continuance of 


them. Hoffman. Opera. T. 4. 
TYPHIUM, in botany, a name uſed 
foot, Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
TYPHLE, or TYPHLINE, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the fiſh, more uſually known by the name of the 
 @eus, Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 158. See the article 
Ac us. | | | 5 

TYPHLINUS, in zoology, the name by which the Greeks, 
and from them ſome others, have called the cæcilia, or ſlow- 
worm. See the article CACILIA. 

TYPHOS, the name of a diſeaſe deſcribed by Hippocrates and 
the old writers, and by them diſtinguiſhed into five kinds. 
The firſt kind of Typhos is a legitimate and continual fever, 
impairing the perſon's ſtrength, and accompanied with pains 
in the abdomen, and a preternatural heat and weakneſs of the 
eyes, and a failure of ſpeech. | 


by ſome authors for colts- 


The ſecond kind begins with a tertian or quartan fever, and is | 


attended with a pain in the head, and a large diſcharge of 
faliva, and ſometimes worms. The fect, and other parts of 
the body, are afflicted with ſoft ſwellings, the eyes are painful, 
and the voice tremulous and faint, from the ſticking of the 
faliva in the throat. The belly and back are alſo often in 
Pain. ; | 
The third kind is diſtinguiſhed by the intenſe pains it gives in 
the joints, and ſometimes over the whole body, and often with 
a lameneſs, 

The fourth is known by the violent tenſion and pain of the 
abdomen which attends it ; this is uſually followed by a diar- 
rhœa, and ſometimes by a dropſy. = | 
The fiſth kind is diſtinguiſhed by an unnatural paleneſs all over 
the body, and a ſort of tranſparence, as if the whole ſkin were 
only a bladder, containing a watery juice, though not inflated ; 
the eyes are hollow in this caſe, and the patient is continually 
feeling about the bed-cloaths, as if picking out threads. There 


is always an uneaſineſs after eating, and frequent nocturnal 


pollutions. 


The word Typhes is alſo uſed in a more general ſenſe for Types, 
to import the remiſſions and exacerbations of diſeaſes. 
TIF Fevers, an appellation given by medical writers to thoſe 
fevers which are regular in their attacks, and in their general 
period : They are thus called by way of diſtinction from the 
0 Ws which obſerve no regular type, or determinate ap- 
rance. 
TYRANNUS, in zoology, a name given by ſome to the la- 
mus, or butcher bird, a ſpecies of hawk, not larger than a 
jw but a very fierce and fatal enemy to the ſmall birds. 


Ornithol, p. 52. See the article LAN ius. 
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and then the powders of zedoary, orange- 


a little quantity of ſal gem, crude ſal ammo- 


— 


TYRBE, T:;&, in antiquity, a feſtival celebrated by the Ar 
chzans, in honour of Bacchus. Petter, Archæol. Græc. 
I. 2. E. 40. T. 1. p. 4 

TYRIUM Harmor, a name given by the antients to a ſpecies 
of marble of a beautiful white, ſometimes free from veins, 
and ſometimes variegated with duſky blackiſh grey ones. 
When pure, it was little inferior to the Parian, and often was 

uſed inſtead of it by the ſtatuaries. 

TYROSIS, a name given by the antients to a diſorder in the 

ſtomach, occaſioned by milk curdling in it, from the too great 

acidity of tne humours. | 

TVRUs, a word uſed by ſome of the barbarous writers for a 

ſerpent or viper. 3 . 

TZANAT Lz in zoology, the name of an American bird de- 
ſcribed by Nieremberg, which, he ſays, has all over very long 
and beautiſul feathers, of a fine green, and of the ſhining glois 
of the feathers of the peacock. The upper fide of the wings 
is black, but their under part is of a very fine and ſhaded 
green. It has a very beautiful creſt on its head; its throat 
and breaſt are of a fine ſcarlet, The wing feathers are very 
long, and very beautifully variegated with feveral colours. The 
Indians eſteem the feathers of this bird more valuable than 

gold; they dreſs up the images of their gods with them. Ray's 
Ornithol. p. 303. 5 | | 

TZANGAE, among the anticnts, a kind of Parthian garments, 
according to ſome ; but others will have them to have been 
ſhoes ſet with precious ſtones, formed into the figure of ea- 
gles, and deſigned for the emperor's uſe. Pitiſc. in voc. 

TZANPAU, in zoology, the name of an American bird, de- 
ſcribed by Nieremberg, and kept by the Spaniards in cages for 
its melody. It is famous for the modulations of its voice; 
and is by many eſteemed the female of the polyglotta avis, or 
cencontlatolli of the Indians. | 
It is of the ſize of our ſtarling. Its breaſt and belly are mottled 
with white, grey, and black, and its back with white, black, 
and a duſky brown. Ray's Ornithol. p. 305. See the article 
PoLYGLOTTA Avis. | | 

TZICATLINA, in zoology, a ſpecies of ſerpent, ſaid to be 
found in America, and reckoned among the moſt beautiful of 
that kind of animals. It is nine inches long, about the thick- 

- neſs of a man's little finger, and variegated with alternate 
ſwaths of white and red, croſſing its body, It is likewiſe one 
of the harmleſs kinds of ſerpents. | 
The name ſignifies the ſerpent of ants, becauſe it lives always 
in their neſts, and comes out along with them, Hofman. 
Lex. in voc. | 

TZINITZIAN, in zoology, the name of a very beautiful A- 
merican bird, deſcribed by Nieremberg, of the ſize of a 
ſmall pigeon, and ornamented with variouſly-coloured feathers. 

The beak is ſhort, crooked, and of a pale colour ; the head 
and neck are like thoſe of the pigeon ; the breaſt and part of 
the belly are red ; but that part which is next the tail is of a 
fine elegant blue, and a bright white, beautifully intermixed 
with one another; the tail is green on the upper part, and 
black underneath ; the wings are variegated with white and 
black ; the feet and legs are grey ; and the ſhoulders of a very 
beautiful green. It is moſt frequent near the South-ſea, and 
feeds on vegetables. It is kept in cages for its beauty, but 
never ſings. The Indians make ſeveral beautiful works of its 
feathers. Ray's Ornithol. p. 303. | 

TZTACTZON, in zoology, an American name under which 
Nieremberg has deſcribed a ſpecies. of duck, remarkable for 
the variable and beautiful colours of its head, which are pur- 
ple, blue, white, and green, and ſhine like ſattin, Its body 
is variegated with black, grey and white. Its legs are red, 
and is eaten as the other water-fowl. It is common in the 
lakes of Mexico; and has feet much more adapted to ſwim- 
ming than to walking. Ray's Ornithol. p. 299. 


vA 


in muſic, is often uſed to ſhew that a piece is de- 

ſigned for the violin; and VV, for two violins, 

or more, | | 

V. S. is an abbreviation for Volti Subito. See the 

article VoL TI Subito. | | 

VACCA, in zoology, the female of the ox-kind. See the ar- 
ticles Bos and Ox. i | 

VACCARY, Vaccaria, in our old writers, a houſe or place to 
keep cows in; a dairy-houſe, or cow-paſture. Flet. lib. 2. 
Blount, Cowel. | | 0 

VACCINIUM, in botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the great bilberry, or vitis id@a magna of other wri- 

ters. Dale. Pharm. p. 294. 

VACUNALIA, among the Romans, a feſtival kept in honour 
of the goddeſs Lacuna. 

It was celebrated in December by the country labourers, af- 
ter the fruits were gathered in, and the lands tilled. Pitiſc. 
Lex. Antiq. in voc. 

VADIATION, Vadiatie, in the eivit law. See the article 

„ VAPDARI, Cyl. 

VA- EM BU, in the materia medica, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the acorus Aſiaticus, or Aſiatic ſweet flag. Hort. 
Malab. vol. 1 1. p. 99. | 

VAGINA (Cycl.)—V acinz Femoris Tenſor, in anatomy, a 
name given by Albinus to a muſcle of the thigh, called by 
others the membranoſus, and the muſculus faſciæ late ; and 
by ſome muſculus aponcuroticus. See the article MEMBRA- 
NOSUS. - | | 

VAGINANS Felium,. among botaniſts. See the article LEAF. 

VAGUE Aid, a term much uſed:by the modern chemiſts, and 
ſignifying a certain volatile fluid ſalt or acid, ſuppoſed to 
be found every where in mines, and in combination with dif- 
ferent other ſubſtances, to- form many of the ordinary com 
pound foſſils. : = 
This mixing with foſſtle oi petroleùm, oleum terræ, or the 
hke,- probably conſtitutes the various ſorts of native foſſile 
tranſparent ſulphurs ; uniting with ſemi- metals, it forms cin- 
nabar, antimony, and other foſſils, both folid and fluid; unit- 


9 


ing with metals, it forms divers kinds of vitriols-z with calea- | 


rious earths, different alums ; and laſtly, with pyrites, which 
is the matrix of vitriol, calcined: in a wood- fire, it produces 
common ſulphur. | | 
It may probably be held much 
acid, which burning ſulphur diffuſes from its blue flame, fo 
- ſuffocating and fatal to all animals. Certainly the analyſis 
Feems to intimate as much. And hence this may probably 
be looked upon as a male ſalt, ſerving to impregnate the fe- 
male ſalts and earths. Boerhaave, Chem. 112. 


There ſeems to be a certain vague falt or acid diffuſed in all 


parts of the earth, which, when alone, is volatile; but when 
x has a body, or proper ſubject to adhere to, it becomes fixed. 
The idea of this ſalt we are at a loſs how to convey, other- 
- wiſe than by its effects; it ſeems to come neareſt the nature 
of ſpiritus ſulphuris per campanam, and is diſcovered in all ſul- 
phur, in all vitriol, in all alum, in all nitre, in all foſſile coal, 
and many other ſubſtances ;; and is, perhaps, that pernicious. 
fume or damp found in mines, and the ſmoke which flies from 
bituminous turf, and other the like bodies. 

It is looked upon as an indeterminate principle, diſtributed 
through every part of the globe, both inſide, and out. Ir is 


this acid that diſſolves ion and copper ncar ſome hot baths. | 


It is this that, meeting with foſſile oil, becomes coagulated, 
and is converted into ſulphur ; that being received into the 
*arthy part of the lapis calcarius, converts it into alum ;. and 
inſinuating itſelf into the ſubſtance of iron, produces green 
vitriol; into that of copper blue vitriol. tax Pc 
This doctrine of a vague acid may feem a little hypothetical, 
till the actual ſeparate exiſtence of ſuch an acid can be ſhewn ; 
of which we do not know any clear inftances. The argument 
for it ſtands thus : We find ſeveral mineral bodies that afford | 


acids upon their analyſis; or appear to contain acids ; and 


 fhcrefore nature makes uſe of theſe acids in the compoſition of | 


ſuch mineral bodies: But to render this argument concluſive, 
the acids ſhould be ſhewn to exiſt in the earth, and inftances 
be produced of nature's working in this manner, with the ſeve- 
ral ſteps of the proceſs. Inſtead of this dire& proof, we 
only find a prejudged theory in authors, ſupported indeed by 


— reaſonings, and a plauſible folution of phænomena: 
all this may poſſibly be no more than a bare aceommoda- 


tion to the mind, Shaw, Chem. 112. 
VAlI-Alio, in the materia medica, a name uſed by fome authors 


of the ſame nature with that | 


VAL 


and is very black, and ſcented. Dale, Pharm. p. 448 
VAISSEAUX Enfilez, a term uſed by the French writers in 
chemiſtry, for thoſe veſſels uſed in diſtilling in an open fire, or 
in ſand, which do not conſiſt in the common way of a retort, 
joined immediately to a receiver, but have a receiver with a 
double opening, and: a neck at each end, placed between the 
retort and the ordinary receiver. The neck of the retort is 
let into one of the necks of this middle veſſel, and its other 
neck is thruſt into that of the receiver; by this means the re- 
ceiver, into which the liquor is to fall, ſtands at a greater di- 
ſtance than it otherwiſe would from the fire, and the vayours 
are more eaſily condenfed in it by its coolneſs, while they have 
alſo a double or treble ſpace to expand in, and by that means 
are not fo likely to burſt the veſſels. | 
VALDIA, in botany, a name given by Plumier to a genus of 
plants, ſince called by Linnzus, oweda. Plumer, Gen, 24, 
See the article OviEDaA. | | 
VALE of a Pump, at ſea, a term for the trough by which the 
ar runs from the pump along the ſhip - ſides, to the ſcupper- 
oles. | | 
VALERIAN, Valeriana, (cl.) in the Linnzan ſyſtem of 
botany, makes a diſtinct genus of plants, taking in the val. 
rianella of Tournefort, and the valerianoides of Vaillant. 
The characters of this genus are, that the cup ſcarce deferves 
the name of one, and is only a fort of rim or foliaceous 
edge, ſurrounding the germen. The flower conſiſts of a 
ſingle petal, in form of a tube, prominent in its inferior part, 
and containing a honey juice, divided into five ſegments at the 
edge, all which are obtuſe. The ſtamina are three, or fewer, 
pointed, erect filaments, and of the ſame length with the flower, 
The antheræ are roundiſh. The piſtillum has its germen below 
the receptacle. The ſtyle is thread-like, and of the ſame lengtt 
with the ſtamina ; and the ſtigma is fomewhat thick. The | 
fruit is a capſule, that ſplits and falls off. The ſeeds are ſingle 
and oblong. Theſe are the characters of the genus; but ther 
is great variation among the different ſpecies. Linnæi Gen. 
Plant. p. 8. . . 
The characters of this genus, according to Tournefort, ae 
theſe: The flower conſiſts of one leaf, and is ſhaped likea 
funnel, and divided into ſeveral ſegments at the edge. Ibis 
ftands upon a cup, which finally becomes an oblong ſeed, af 
a flattiſh form, and winged with down. 
The ſpecies of Valerian, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, a 
theſe :: 1. The great Pyrenean Valerian, with the leaves 
cacalia, 2. The ſcentleſs Alpine Valerian, with undivid 
leaves, and a creeping root. 3. The middle marſh Valtria, 
with flightly divided leaves, 4. The firſt Alpine Valerian dt 
Caſpar Bauhine, 5. The other Alpine Valerian, of the ſame 
author. 6. The figwort-leaved Alpine Valerian. 7. The 
roundiſh-leaved mountain Valerian. 8. The Alpine Valerian 
reſembling the celtic Spikenard. g. The cretic ali, 
with the dropwort-root. 10. The celtic Valerian, = 
monly called celtic ſpikenard. 11. The common bro” | 
leaved red Valerian. 12. The ſmall narrow-leaved red (& 
Valerian. 13. The common narrow-leaved red Valerian, 
14. The great broad-leaved ſea Valerian. 15. The l . 
narrow-leaved, white-flowered ſea Valerian. 16. The 4 
den Valerian. 17. The great wild Valerian. 18. The an 
wild Valerian, with ſhining leaves. 19. The great 1 ie 
Valerian. 20. The ſmaller marſh Valerian. 21. Ht g 
marſh Valerian, with a ſmall flower. 22. The little . 
Valerian. 23. The annual Valerian, with leaves like thoie | 
the calcitrapa. 24. The broad-leaved annual jagged Port 
 Palerian. Tourn. Inſt. p. 131. | ther 
The Valerians may be known, when not in flower, by 25 
roots being ſcented, and their leaves always ſtanding te 
ſtalk... Fg 
The great garden Valerian is an alexipharmic, fudoribc, n, 
diuretic, The root is the only part of it uſed in — I 
this is to be taken up in September, and carefully = 5 
is then given in powder in aſthmas, pleuriſies, — "i * 
ſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, and in the plague, ar 
lignant and petechial fevers. It is alſo recommended 
as a vulnerary, and by others as one of the greateſt 
in the world for weakneſſes of fight. | lis, buti 
The wild Valirian root is much more famous than t "I and. 
a different intention. It is of a ſtrong diſagreeable 1 — 1 
is given in nervous caſes with very great ſucceſs. epa 
not wanting inſtanees of perſons cured of confirmec 
it. In all convulſions it is a very ſucceſsful medicine qu 
VALERIANELLA, in botany, the name of a gende of 


for a kind of lignum aloes, which is brought from China, 
4 \ $# | 


onliſts of; 
| the characters of which are theſe : The flower com ys 
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ke a funnel; and divided into ſeveral ſegments at 
al, 2 15 ſtands upon a cup, which afterwards becomes a 
fruit, always containing one ſeed only, but yet is of very 
various figures; one ſort is like a ſpear-point in ſhape, being 
compoſed of two Aat pieces, containing a ſeed in one or the 
other of them; another is of an oval ſhape, umbilicated, and 
terminated by three points; others have beautifully regular 
hollows cut in each for a ſingle ſeed ; others are longer, fun- 
goſe, and Junated, containing a cylindric ſeed ; and finally, 
Sthers terminate in three hooks, and contain a ſomewhat 
ſeed. 3 Tg 60 5 
11 of Valerianella, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The low early field Valerianella, With flatted 
ſeeds, 2. The low early field Valerianella, with ferrated 
leaves. 3. The taller late-flowering field Valerianella, with 
more turgid ſeeds. 4. The Valerianella with naked round 
umbilicated ſeeds. 5. The Valerianella with naked umbi- 
licated ſeeds. ©. The Valerianella, with large hairy um- 
dilicated ſeeds. 7. The Valerianella, with ſmall hairy um- 
bilicated ſeeds. 8. The Indian Valerianella, with a galeated, 
purple, or white lower. 9. The ſtarry ſeeded Yalerianella. 
10. The great Portugal Valerianella, with ſeeds like thoſe of 
ſcabious. 5 | £5 
The ſeveral ſpecies of this genus may be known, when not 
in flower or ſeed, by their ſtalks being always divided regu- 
larly into two, and their leaves being ſmooth, veiny, and 
and placed two at each joint. Tourn. Inſt. p. 132. 
VALET, (Cycl.) in the manege, a ſtick armed at one end 
with a blunted point of iron, to prick and aid a leaping 
horſe. 
Formerly a Valet was called Aiguillon, i. e. goad, and ſome 
of them had ſpur-rowels upon them, only the points beaten 
down: And when a horſe was firſt begun round a pillar, 
without a rider, they uſed to prick his flanks with the Valet, 
to make him know the ſpur, and obey it, without reſiſting. 
At preſent the Valet is not uſed for that purpoſe, and the name 
of goad is ſuppreſſed, as being only proper for oxen, 
VALIGA, a name given by ſome medical writers to an infuſton 
or tincture of jalap in ſpirit of wine, or ſpirit of citron, with 
the addition of a little ſaffron. 
VALVUL Conniventes, Mr. du Vernoi is of opinion, that 
the Valvulæ Conniventes of the inteſtines are formed by the 
arched veſſels and fat in the internal cellular coat, and covered 
by the villous or nervous coat. See Comment. Acad. Petrop. 
Tom. 4. p. 192. | 
VAN {Cyd.)—V an of a Fleet. See the article SQUADRON. 
VANDOSIA, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the leuciſcus, the common dace, or dare. Hillughby's 
Hiſt. Piſce, See the article LE uciscus. 


VANELLUs, in zoology, a name given by many to the Jap- | 


wing, more commonly known by the name capella. See the 
article CapELLA. Jn 
VANILLA (Cycl.)—This fruit is principally brought to us by 

the Spaniards, who traffic with the Americans for it. It grows 
in the warmer parts of America, and that uſually in places 
where there is water near, The natives diſtinguiſh it into 
three kinds, which the Spaniards call the pompona, the ley, 
and the fimarona, N 
The poũs of the pompona kind are thick and ſhort ; thoſe of the 
kind called ley, are longer and flenderer ; and thoſe of the /ima- 
Tena, which is alſo called baſtard Vanilla, are the ſmalleſt of 
all the kinds, | 
The ley kind is the only good Vanilla. It ought to be of a 
good reddiſh brown, neither too black nor too red, and nei- 
ther too dry nor too moiſt ; when perfect they always appear 
full, though dry; and a parcel of fifty in number ought to 
weigh aboye five ounces, | 

here is a kind which is larger, fifty pods of which uſually 
weigh eight ounces; this is called the ſabre buena, and is 
eſteemed of all others the moſt excellent. 

th ſmell of the Vanillas ought to be penerating and agree- 
pr e. And when the pods are freſh, and in good condition, 
* found, when opened, to be full of a, blackiſh oily 
- _ liquor, in which there ſwim a great number of very 
a black ſeeds. The ſmell, when the pod is freſh opened, 

he lively, and in ſome degree intoxicating. 

pompona Panilla has a ſtronger, but leſs agreeable ſmell 
_ the Fave mer, and when taken, gives men violent head- 
far 2 women diſorders of the womb. The liquid ſub- 
—_— 8 the pompona is thinner than in the ley, and the ſeeds 
The . being nearly of the ſize of thoſe of muſtard. 
1 want or baſtard Vanilla, has very little liquor, and 
The ceds in the pod, and has ſcarce any ſmell, 
ee 1 and ſimarona are no ſaleable commodities, nor 
* n. t to market, except cunningly by the Indians, who 
yet „ the pods of the ley, or true kind. It is not 
the prog Known, however, whether theſe three kinds are 
for * 2 of different ſpecies of plants, ar whether they dif- 
ey Sa age, Or the ſoil where the plant grows. 


3 Spain Trab Vanilla into chocolate in any part of New 


racca and nas been ſent over into France Vanilla from 
thoſe of the aracaybo. The pods of this are ſhorter than 
It is, — Vanilla, and thicker than the pompona kind. 
good ſmell — plainly a ſpecies of Vanilla, and is of a very 
taſte, There is alſo mention made by ſome 


VAR 


of a Yanilla of Peru, the dried pods of which are two fingers 
wide, and above a foot in length; but of a much inferior ſcent 
5 the Vanilla, and not retaining any long time even what it 
a8. 
The leaves of the Vanilla plant are about a foot long, and 
three fingers breadth wide. They are obtuſe at the end, and 
of a very dark duſky green. The flowers are ſingle, and of a 
whitiſh colour, variegated with red and yellow. The pods 
appear as ſoon as thele fail, and are green at firſt, but grow of 
a yellowiſh colour as they ripen. It is at this time that they 
gather them. The whole ſhrub is a climber, of the nature of 
the vine, and muſt be three or four years old before it pro- 
duces any fruit, 
The time of gathering the pods for ſale is from September to 
December, They require no other management than to be 
gathered in a dry ſeaſon, and laid twenty days, to dry away 
the ſuperfluous humidity, and, at times, prelſing the pods 
gently with the hands, | 
The plant climbs up the talleſt trees, and its main ſtock, in 
time, becomes woody and hard as that of the vine ; the root 
ſends up many off-ſets, which are planted by the natives, ncar 
the foot of a tree, and thrive very eaſily; and it is thus that 
the ſhrubs are propagated ; and the time for doing this is in 
winter, or toward the beginning of ſpring. 
It is remarkable that the young ſhoot is not to be planted into 
the ground as with us, but on the bark of the tree ; this is, 
however, no ſingular cafe in the hot countries, for nature 


ſhews the way; the branches of trees, broken off by winds, | 
often being blown againſt other ſpecies, and yet always taking 


hold on them, and growing; this is owing to the great abun- 


dance of the ſap in trees in theſe climates. Memoirs Acad. 


Scien. Par. 1722. | 
Vanillas are accounted cordial, carminativè, ſtomachic, and 


reſtorative; they are alſo ſaid to be diuretic, and to promote 
the menſes. 


V ANNING- Shovel, among miners, an inſtrument uſed for 
+ Waſhing the ores of any metal, after being reduced to powder, 


thereby to diſcover the richneſs and other qualities of the ore. 
See the article Sho AD. 


VAPOUR (Cycl.)— Fiery VApouns, Halitus Ignei, a term 


uſed by ſome to expreſs thoſe exhalations from the earth, 
which either take fire of themſelves on the burſting forth into 
the air, or are readily inflammable on the bringing a candle 
to them, | . 

Many of the ſuppoſed burning lakes are owing to theſe fumes 
burſting up through the water, and not to any quality of the 
water itſelf, Our famous burning well at Wigan in Lan- 
caſhire is of this kind. The common people affirm, that the 
water of this ſpring burns like oil; but there is nothing of 
truth in this. There burſts up a Vapour through the earth in 
this 3 which keeps the water bubbling, as if boiling over 
the fire, though it is not warm; and the ſtream of this breath 
may be felt iſſuing up in theſe places like a ſtrong wind. This 
breath alone is inflammable, and takes fire at the approach 
of a candle, burning with conſiderable violence for ſome 
time. 

There are coal-pits in the neighbourhood, and the air is cer- 
tainly of the ſame kind with that inflammable Yapour, often 
met with in thoſe places, arid which may alſo be prepared from 
iron diſſolved in a proper menſtruum. The water itſelf, ta- 
ken from the place, does not burn ; and if the bottom be 
made dry, the vapour which aſcends from it will burn as 
ſtrongly as if the water were there. The flame is not diſco- 
Joured like that of ſulphureous bodies, nor has it any bad 
ſcent; and the fumes, as they are felt burſting out of the 


earth, 'by the hand held over the place, are not hot. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 20. 


VAPPA, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs dead wine, or 


wine deprived of all its ſpirituous part. 


— 


The word is alio metaphorically uſed to a peculiar ſtate of the 


blood, when it is in a low, diſpirited condition, as is the caſe 
even in healthy perſons, when worn out with exceſſive la- 
bour, and in cachefic and ſcorbutic perſons, 


VARA, in commerce, along meaſure uſed in Spain and Portu- 


gal. Tt is of various lengths in different places. That of Se- 
ville is, 33733; that of Madrid, 39+25s ; that of Portugal, 
443355 inches Engliſh meaſure. Treat. Pract. Geom. p. 8. 


VARIA, in zoology, a name by which ſome authors have cal- 


led the leopard, or pardalis, from the beautiful variegations it 


is marked with. See the article PARDALIs. 
VARIATION (Cyd.)—V ar1aT1ON of Curvature, in geo- 


metty, is uſed for that inequability, or change, which happens 
in the curvature of all curves, except the circle. And this 
Variation or inequability conſtitutes the quality of the curva- 
ture of-any line. Newton, Meth, of Flux. and Inf. Series. 


ele Newton * makes the index of the inequability, or 
Variation of curvature, to be the ratio of the fluxion of the 


radius of curvature, to the fluxion of the curve; and Mr. 


Maclaurin, to avoid the perplexity that different notions, con- 
nected with the ſame terms, occaſion to learners, has 
adopted the ſame definition; but he ſuggeſts , that this ratio 
gives rather the Variation of the ray of curvature, and that i 
might have been proper to have meaſuted the Variation 
curvature, rather by the ratio of the fluxion of the curvature 
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VAR 


AfcHf to the fluxion of the curve; ſo that the curvature being 
inverſcly as the radius of curvature, and conſequently, its 
fluxion as the fluxion of the radius itſelf directly, and. the ſquare 
of the radius inverſely, its variation would have been directly 
as the meaſure of it, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's defi- 
nition, and inverſely as the ſquare of the radius of curvature. 
According to this notion, it would have been meaſured by the 
angle of contact contained by the curve and circle of curvature, 
in the ſame manner as the curvature itſelf is meaſured by the 
angle of contact contained by the curve and tangent. The 
reaſon of this remark may appear from this example ©. The 
variation of curvature, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's ex- 
plication, is uniform in the logarithmic ſpiral, the fluxion of 


the radius of curvature in this figure being always in the ſame | 


ratio to the fluxion of the curve; and yet, while the ſpiral is 
produced, though its curvature decreaſes, it never vaniſhes, 
which muſt appear a ſtrange paradox to thoſe who do not at- 
tend to the import of Sir Iſaac's definition. — [* Meth. of 
Flux. and inf. Series, p. 76. » Fluxions Art. 386. © Phil. 
Tranf. Ne. 468. ſect. 6. p. 342.— 
The variation of curvature at any point of a conic ſection, is 
always as the tangent of the angle contained by the diameter 
that paſſes through the point of contact, and the perpendicu- 
ar to the curve at the ſame point, or to the angle formed by 
the diameter of the ſection, and of the circle of curvature. 
Hence the variation of curvature vaniſhes at the extremities 
of either axis, and is greateſt when the acute angle, contained 
by the diameter, paſſing through the point of contact and the 
tangent, is leaſt. | | 
Vhen the conic ſection is a parabola, the variation is as the 


tangent of the angle, containcd by the right line drawn from 
the point of contact to the focus, and the perpendicular to the | 


Curve. 


plied by ſome authors to the intumeſcence of the veins of the 
tunica adnata in the eye, ariſing from thick blood. 


VARIETIES, in natural hiſtory, a word uſed to expreſs an ac- 


cidental change in ſome body which is not eſſential to it, and 
therefore does not conſtitute a different ſpecies. 
The naturaliſts of former ages have run into great errors, in 
miſtaking the accidental varieties of plants, animals, and mi- 
nerals for diſtinct ſpecies, Many of them have called a plant 
a new ſpecies, becauſe its lower, which ſhould have been 
blue or red, is white on account of the poorneſs of the ſoil, or 
ſome other ſuch reaſon. Mr. Ray has eſtabliſhed a very good 
teſt for varieties in botany ; he allows every thing to be a di- 
ſtint plant which will propagate itſelf in its own form by its 
ſeeds ; but ſuch, as when ſown, loſe their difference, and 
run back to the old ſtandard, he accounts varieties, however 
great their diſtinctions may appear. In the hiſtory of fiſhes 


as much confuſion has been introduced by miſtaking varieties 


for diſtinct ſpecies as in botany. Artedi is the only author who 

has rationally attempted to bring this part of natural hiſtory into 

order in this reſpect, and to ſettle regularly the rules by which 
to diſtinguiſh real and eſſential, from accidental differences. 


The principal grounds of the error of ſuppoſing varieties di- 


ſtinct ſpecies of fiſh, have been theſe : "Lhe variable and in- 
conſtant colour of fiſhes has been miſtaken for a ſpecific dif- 
ference; in this manner Rondeletius has deſcribed' many va- 
rieties of the turdi, labri, and other fiſhes, under the names 
of diſtinct genera. 5 Le 
Others have paid the ſame too great regard to the more con- 
ſtant varieties of colour, which are feund only to differ 
in degree, in the ſeveral individuals of the ſame ſpecies, 


and their differences to be only in the degrees of the ſame 
colour, which is much more intenſe in ſome, and more re- 


miſs in others. Theſe differences can only make varieties of 
the ſame fiſn, the ſpecies remaining always the ſame. Of the 
ſame kind are the miſtakes of thoſe who eſteem ſize or mag- 


nitude a ſpecific character: and thus, out of the varieties of | 


the ſame fiſh, occaſioned by ſcarcity or plenty of food, or 
other ſuch occaſions, make larger or ſmaller ſpecies. The 
place where fiſh are caught, is alſo another occaſion of making 
new ſpecies, with theſe ſort of authors ; thus though the perca 
fluviatilis of Bellonius, and the perca marina of other authors 
be the ſame fiſh, yet they are pretended to be different ſpecies. 
The time of «is, is alſo with ſome made a diſtinction of 
ſpecies; and thus we find the common pike divided into three 
ſpecies, according to its ſpawning, in ſpring, ſummer, and 
autumn, which it does according to the heat or coldneſs of the 
climate. See the article SpECIFI Names, | 
All theſe differences are falſe and frivolous, and the utmoſt 
they can do, is to make what are properly called varieties, 
though few of them are ſufficient even for that. A ſalmon 
caught at ſea, is not different from one of the ſame brood 
caught in a river: and if the perca marina, falſly ſo called, be 
a little different from the perca fluviatilis, yet if its ſpawn 


will produce regular perce fluviatiles, its difference can 


only amount to a variety, not a diſtinct ſpecies. 
The trifling nature of diſtinction by colour, is ſeen by the va- 


fiſh ; as the tench, the cel, the ſalmon, and ſome others, 


which vary more or leſs, from every change of the water; all | 
the other diſtinctions, of ſize and place, are as frivolous ; and | 


VARICULA, a diminutive of the word varix, a term ap- 


mt 


, covered a new kind of Varniſh for their ware: the 
riety we daily ſee in the colours of ſome of our moſt common | 


X A RK 


the giant and the dwarf, the black and the white man, the Af. 
tic and the European, may as well be called diſtinct ſpecies of 
men, as theſe of fiſhes. | a 
Finally, the time of ſpawning is no eſſential difference; fo; 
we daily ſee the change of climate make changes of that kind 
in all creatures; and even in the ſame climate, and under the 
ſame circumſtances, the fame ſpecies of birds will afford 
ſome individuals much. earlier or later in laying their egg stan 
others. Artedi Ichthyol. 

VARIUS, in zoology, a name ufed by moſt authors for a ſmall 

freſh-water fiſh, common in brooks and running waters, and 
well known in England, by the name of the mw, or js. 
uw ; and called Phoxinus lævis by ſome other writers, 
It is diſtinguiſhed from other fiſh of its ſize, by being of à 
duſky brownith olive colour on the back, by its having a yel- 
low line running on each ſide, from the gills to the tail, be- 
low which the belly and ſides are of a very varying colour; in 
ſome white, in others of © fine bright red, and in others, there 
is a line of a fine blue running on cach fide; and in others, the 
ſides are variegated with yellow, brown, and red lines, Jt; 
ſcales are ſo extremely ſmall, that it has been generally ſup- 
poſed to have none. Its mouth is very large. It is a very 
well taſted fiſh, and if but a little larger, would be very much 
valued. Ray's Ichthyogr. p. 268. 

VARIUS Mus, in the old authors of zoography, a name uſe 
for the. ſame creature they otherwiſe called 7:25 prouticy;; 
which ſeems to have bcen no other than our ſquirrel. Sc; 
the article SCIURUS. 

VARNISH (Cycl.) Amber VaRN ISH. Amber Pariſh is pte. 

| pared in the following manner: Put four ounces of aniber in- 
to a crucible, and melt it with a ſmall degree of heat, and pour 
it out upon an iron plate, when cold, reduce it to powder, 
and add to it two ounces of drying oil, that is, linſced oil 
thickened by boiling it up with litharge, and one pint of ot 
of turpentine, and diſſolve the whole together into a Liquid 

Varniſbh. Shaw's Lectures, p. 424. 

T his has been long a great ſecret in the hands of the traders 
in theſe things; but deſerves to be made public, as a leading 
experiment towards the perfecting the arts of arne and 
japanning. 

China-V arRnisH. The China Varniſhes have been always fa 
mous ; the manner of making which is ſaid to be as fal- 

| lows: Take crude Varniſb ſixty ounces, common water tie 
ſame quantity, mix them well together till the water dilay- 
pears ; afterwards put this into a wooden veſſel five or {1x palms 

long, and two or three broad; mix them together with a wood- 
en ſpatula, fora whole day in theſummer's ſun, for two days if i 
winter, and afterwards keep it in an earthen veſſel, covered 
with a bladder. The water will not unmix itſelf again: tis 
is called the ſun Varniſb. See VARNIH for Percelam, fra. 
The oil of wood, called by the Portugueſe zeile de Pay, b 
made in the following manner: Take twenty ounces of tiit 
oil, which they call oil of wood, and ten drams of the oil of 
the fruit ; boil theſe a little together, and the oil will look 
yellow ; then let it cool, and add to it five drams of qui 
lime powdered. To make the firſt grounds called cam 
take ſwine's blood and quick lime powdered, of each an «ql 
quantity; ſpread this mixture upon the wood, and when 1 
dry, ſmooth it with pumice-ſtones. ; 
To make the black Varniſh, take of the Varniſh prepared in 
the ſun ſixty ounces, ſtone black alum (ſuppoſed to be a ſort 
of copperas) diſſolved in a little water, three drams, and le 
venty drams of lamp- oil, called by the Portugueſe asi 
Candea. Theſe things are all to be mixed together in a wobl. 
en veſlel, putting the lamp-oil in at twice, and ſtirring ts 
whole together with a wooden ſpatula. : - 
The pitch-coloured Varniſh is made in the following _ 
take oil of wood, crude, forty drams; called da Pao, of : 
lamp-oil, called da Candea crude, forty drams; mix ”_ 
together in the ſun in a wooden veſſel, in the fame anne 1 
the common Varniſb and water are ordered to be mike 
the firſt proceſs. | ; = 
To make the red Varniſh, take ten drams of cinnabar, ts 
ty drams of prepared Varniſb, and a little lamp-oil; mY 
them all together. Mens 
To make the yellow Varniſb, take of the yellow colour 1 
drams, prepared Varniſb thirty drams, a little lamp: oil; m 
all together: and | 17110 
To make a Varniſb of a muſk colour, take of the red J 0 

ten drams, and of the black Varniſb four drams; mix 
well together. Philoſ. Tranſ. Na. 261. p. 524 can h/ 
Theſe are the accounts ſent to the great duke of Tu - 2 x 
the jeſuits in China: Dr. William Sherard n " 
them to the royal ſociety ; and to render the accounts 
to the world, he preſented with them the ſeveral end 
mentioned; theſe are depoſited in the muſæum of the * 
and may ſerve as inſtruct:o is to all who are curious 

art. | . . | late years di 

VarNisH for Porcelain. The Chineſe have of late J the 


T/ckinyeou, that is to ſay, the browniſh gold varnilh; U . 
the colour of the brown images, or of what We emel: l 
colour. The novelty of this has made it much eltbe il. 


is made in the manner of all their other varniſhes, by 15 
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ing the finer part of an earthy ſubſtance in water. The 
| ſubſtance which they make it of is a common yellow earth : 
this they diſlolve in water, and letting the coarſe parts ſcttle, 
| they. pour off the yet thick liquor, and what afterwards ſub- 
ſides from this, is the pure and fine part, whica they keep in 
form of a ſoſt paite; or thick cream. They uſe this only to 
the thinneſt and moſt delicate porcelain ware, ; 
The manner of. uſing it is this: they mix a quantity of this 
fine ſediment with ſo much water as;renders it thin and liquid, 
like the common Varniſb : this and the common kind are to 
de uſed together, ſo that oare muſt be taken that they are nice- 
ly of the ſame degree of thickneſs : this the workmen try by 
dipping a petunſe or brick of their earth into both, and ſeeing 
* which comes out moſt covered, that which lies on the thick- 
eſt, is to be diluted with more water, or the other to be 
heightened with more of the earth, to bring them to the ſame 
ſtandard. They are both judged to be ſufficiently liquid when 
they enter the. pores of the petunſe. They then mix ſome of 
the oil of fern aſhes and lime, (ſee the article FERN-O//) 
along with the brown Varniſh, and add as much of this mix- 
ture to the common Varniſp as they find upon trial will give 
ſuch a colour as is required. The common proportion for 
the brown colour moſt eſteemed at preſent, is two pints of 
the brown Yarniſh to eight pints of the common; and to 
four pints of this mixture they add one pint of the Yarn, or 
oil of fern. It might puzzle a ſtranger to their terms, to un- 
derſtand what theſe people meant by oil; but it is a word with 
them in uſe for any thing liquid; and they call all their Far- 
niſhes ſo, though made of the powders of earths and ſtones 
mixed with water. They apply this Varniſb to the veſſels by 
dipping them into it, and ſo compleatly covering them inſide 
and out before they put them into the oven ; and the baking 
giyes a great brightneſs to the colour. This is the niceſt part 
of the whole manufactury of the porcelain, and other wares 
of that kind. The Varniſbes uſed by the Chineſe are two; 
the one they call oz of tones, the other, oil of fern; which 
ſee, They mix theſe together, and with great caution and 
delicacy apply them to the veſſels all over equally, with a 
_ hand and a fine pencil. Obſervat. ſur les Coutum. de 
'Alie, p. 304. 1 0 | 
When | Sn LI is v 
beds of the Varniſb, the one over the other, when dry; theſe 
are to be very thin, and they anſwer to the ſingle covering of 
Viarniſb given to the common good China, that is thick 
and ſtrong. They give theſe coats by dipping, and uſe the 
foot of the veſſel to hold it by: after this, they hollow the 
foot, and paint the circle that we ſee round it, or mark it 
with ſome Chineſe character. 1-2 
The Varniſh they lay on is fo thick, that it often hides the co- 
* lours, till the baking afterwards brings them out again: this 
1s the caſe with the fine' deep blues; we ſee none on the beſt 
china; it is all hid under the coat of white, and the veſſel ap- 
pears plain, till it has paſſed through the fire again; but then 
_ —_ appears deeper than when at firſt laid on. Obſerv. 
ur V Aſie, e . | 
ASTUS ( cl. —V asTus Externus, a very large fleſhy 
muſcle, almoſt as long as the os femoris, broad at the extre- 
rp d me thick in the middle, and lying on the outſide of 
igh. ER 1 
Its upper inſertion being ſomething tendinous, is in the poſte- 
95 or convex rough ſurface of the great trochanter. It is 
Kewife fixed by a fleſhy inſertion along the outſide of the os 
femoris, for above two thirds of its length downward, in the 
Correſponding part of the linea aſpera, and in the neighbouring 
e of the faſcia lata. From all this extent, the fleſny 
#5 _ . 8 downward, and a little obliquely forward, to- 
N the rectus anterior, terminate inſenſibly in a kind of 
Fi e ee which is fixed in all the neareſt edge of the 
the — — mu, in the fide of the patella, in the edge of 
of the head LE _ and the neighbouring _ part 
3 remities, a e body of this muſcle is bigger than 
Van. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 213. 
Us Later nus, a muſcle very like the vaſtus externus, and 
| lituated in the ſame y 2 2 
It is fixed above b pn on the inſide of the os femoris. 
ſurſace of the ere y A hort flat tendon in the anterior rough 
lique lin great trochanter, and by fleſhy fibres in that ob- 
emoris © Which terminates the baſis of the collum of the os 
1 ly on the foreſide of the inſertions of the pſoas 
inea aſpera in the whole inſide of the os femoris, and in the 
aſt don on one ſide of the inſertions of the three tricipites, 
ha eee, to the internal condyle. From all this extent, 
the body * n downward, and a little obliquely forward, and 
inan — muſcle increaſes in bulk: it terminates below 
anterior, in 3 which. is fixed in the tendon of the rectus 
| mens, 35 — — patella, and of its tendinous liga- 
© tibia, * of the upper extremity o 
VATERLA, in {2's Anatomy, p.214 * A 
rs of whi np the name of a genus of plants ; the 
ermahnt. ©, ee; The perianthium. is ſmall, 
to five ſegments - 22 is com of one leaf, divided 
Pals; the ſtamina flower-co of five oval expanded 
3 the — e numerous filaments, ſhorter than the 
SUPPL, Van.” limple; the germen of the piſtil is 


V 


. 


ery thin and fine, they give it two | 
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roundiſh; the ſtyle is ſimple and ſhort, and the ſtigma is head- 
ed; the fruit is turbinated and trivalved ; the ſeeds ſingle and 
oval; Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 23 5. Hort, Mal. vol. 4. p. 1 5. 

VATICANA Pillulæ, the name of an old form of medicine, 
intended as a purge: The recipe is in the Old London Phar- 
macopcea ; but the late ones have diſcarded it. mo 

VAULT (Cycl.)—VavuLT, in the manege. To vault a horſe- 

oe, is to forge it hollow, for horſes that have high and round 
foles ; to the end that the ſhoe, thus hollow or vaulted, may 
not bear upon the ſole that is higher than the hoof ; but aſter 
all, this ſort of ſhoe ſpoils the feet; for the ſole being tenderer 
than the ſhoe, aſſumes the form of the ſhoe, and becomes 
every day rounder and rounder. In Mr. Solleyſel's Compleat 
Horſeman, may be ſeen the true method of ſhoeing for high 
and round foles. | pins 

VAUNING, in mineralogy, a term uſed by our miners to ex- 
preſs a coarſe and expeditions way of waſhing ores, for the 
examination of their nature and richneſs. 

This inſtrument called the Vaun, is a long and moderately 
deep wooden ſhovel ; into this they put the earthy or ſtony 
matter, which they ſuſpect to contain the metal, in powder: 
they then add water many times, and ſhaking and ſtirring it 
thoroughly about, they throw out the water, and add freſh, 
till at laſt the matter is feparated; the earthy part is waſhed 
away, and the ſtony and mineral matter only remain, the one 
at the hinder part, the other at the point of the ſnovel. This 
laſt is collected ſeparate; and on being examined either by the 
eye or teſt, they are able to judge very nearly of the general 
profit of the mine. 

This method is often uſed with the ſtones and earths found in 
the ſhoads, or trains of mines. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 69. 

VAZABU, in the materia medica, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the Acorus Aſiaticus, or Aſiatic ſweet flag, 
Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. p. 56. | | 15 

UBIRRE, in zoology, a name given by ſome to the anguilla 
marina, or ſmall ſea eel, a long fiſh of the eel kind, living 
among rocks about the ſea ſhores, and growing to be very fat 
and well taſted. De Laet's Ind. occident. See the article ExL. 

UDNON, in botany, the name by which Theophraſtus and 
Dioſcorides have called the truffle commonly uſed at table in 

„ : 
Dioſcorides tells us, that it was a root dug up at ſmall depths 
under ground, and had neither ſtalks, nor flowers, nor leaves; 
and that it was of a reddiſh colour, and fmooth ſurface, ' By 
this, which is alſo the account of Theophraſtus and Athenzus, 
we find, that the Udnon was indeed the truffle ; but we alſo 

find that they were not acquainted with the better kind of 
trufle, which we cultivate at preſent. | 
This ſmooth reddiſh-coated truffle is common in Italy at this 
time, and is eſteemed of no value, and called the wild truffle : 
the ſort that is eaten there, and in all other parts of Europe, 

is the blackiſh and rough- coated kind. In Africa they have a 
yet finer kind than ours; it has a white coat, and is of the 
moſt delicious flavour. "The Greeks were alſo acquainted 
with this, and denominated it Cyrenean, as they did almoſt all 

the things they had from Africa: they alſo gave it the name 
miſy ; but this word being alſo the name of a vitriolic mineral, 
allied to the ſory and the melanteria, ſome confuſion has been 
thereby introduced. Many having thought, that the Cyrenean 
miſy was only a finer kind of the mineral of that name, See 
the article M1sv. | gs 

UDO, in the materia medica, a name given by the Portugueſe 
to the lignum aloes. See the article Li6nuM Ales. 

It ſeems only a corruption of the monoſyllable La, by which 
the Arabian phyſicians have called that drug; and even this U4 
poſſibly was only a contraction of the orthography of the word 
Heud ; which ſeems to have been the original name of this 
drug among the Arabs. See the article HeuD. 

VEERING, in huſbandry, a term borrowed of the ſailors, and 
uſed for the turning two furrows toward each other, as they 
muſt do to begin a ridge ; they therefore call the top of a ridge 


welt fibres run a little below the| a Yeering ; and they call the two furrows that are turned from 


each other at the bottom between two ridges, a henting, that is, 
an ending, becauſe it makes an end of plowing ridges, . 
VEGETABLE (Cycl.) - Vegetables, according to the analyſes 
made of them by chemiſtry, are ble into two 
grand tribes, the acid and the alkaline; the firſt affording a 
volatile acid, and the ſecond a volatile alkali, upon a dry di- 
ſtillation: thus guaiacum, cedar, box, cinnamon, cloves, 
ſorrel, mint, balm, &c. afford an acid; but garlick, leeks, 
onions, horſe-radiſh, ſcurvy-graſs, muſtard, &c. afford an 
alkali, which, when rectified, is hardly diſtinguiſhable from 
that of animal ſubſtances, ſo as nearly to reſemble the ſpirit 
and ſalt of hartſhorn. ; 
For the. analogy between the animal and vegetable world. 
See thearticle ANIMAL. | 
Muſcles of VEGETABLES, fee the article MusCLE. — 
VEGETABLE Salt. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have 
ſome very curious proceſſes and obſervations by Redi, on the 
ſubject of the ſalts of Yegetables. Burn any wood, herb, fruit, 
or flower to aſhes ; make a lye with theſe aſhes with common 
water, not heated ; filtre this through paper till it is clear as 
rock- water z then evaporate this lye to a proper degree in a 
| 3 82839 — 
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tion muſt be carefully obſerved, according as the congelation 


of the falt is intended to be haſtened or retarded. In the com- 


mon way of evaporating lixiviums of this kind in earthen 


veſſels over a naked fire, a great quantity of the ſalt is always 
loſt ; part of this is carried off with the vapours raiſed too 
haſtily in this manner, and part penetrates the ſides and bot- 


tom of the veſſel, though it be ever ſo well glazed. The 


quantity of water neceſſary, is, in moſt caſes, about five 
| pints to ee ee of the aſhes. After all the ſalt that 


can be got is extracted by this operation, the aſhes being cal- 
again in a kiln, will afford more ſalt of the ſame kind, 
but in a much ſmaller quantity. | 


The falts of Vegetables made in this manner, are ſubject to 


run into water in damp weather, unleſs very carefully kept; 


but in this, art may be employed, and the running in a 3 
meaſure prevented. Thus, if ſome ſulphur be added to the aſhes, 
vhen their burning is almoſt over, and conſumed by burning a- 
mong them, very little difference will be made in the nature 
of the ſalts, but they will be more white and cryſtalline, and 
will keep much better. The proportion of ſulphur is to be in 
ſome meaſure regulated by the quantity of ſalt the aſhes are 
known to yield; but on a medium, five ounces. of ſulphur is 
enough to add to a hundred pounds of aſhes. When the ve- 


getable ſalts are thus made, they have each their peculiar 


figure, and this they retain, though diflolved and cryſtalized 
again ever ſo often. If two or three of theſe ſalts, thus care- 
fully made, and which have each their determinate figure, be 
diflolved together in water, they will each of them ſhoot again 
ſeparate, and in their reſpective figures, not mixing and form- 
ing different figures, as might be expected. 

This experiment holds good alſo, not only in theſe ſalts, but 
in.all other kinds, which have naturally their determinate 
figures: thus, if in a veſſel of water, there be diſſolved toge- 
ther ſome blue vitriol, ſome roach alum, and ſome ſalt petre, 
the whole liquor will be of a blue colour from the vitriol ; but 
-when it is carefully evaporated to a proper ſtandard, the falts 
will all form themſelves again into their own regular and na- 


tural cryſtals : the vitriol will be blue as before, but all the | 
reſt, though found in a coloured fluid, will be as colourleſs 
as at firſt, and each will have its own determinate ſhape. 


Though the lixivial ſalt of every plant thus treated, have its 
ewn peculiar figure, when diſſolved, and regularly ſhot again; 


yet, as in the fea ſalt, and ſome other natural ſalts, there ap- 
pear, on cryſtallization, maſſes of different figures, ſo in ſome 
of theſe the ſame ſalt will have two or three different figures, 
all peculiar however to itſelf. Two ſorts of cryſtals have been 


obſerved in the ſalts of the lettuce, the ſcozonera, the melon, 
and ſome others : three ſorts in the black pepper, and in the 


 Aawers of the red roſe ; and four ſorts in the ſalts of the roots 
of white hellebore. | 


Beſides this diverſity of figures in many of the kinds of ſalts 
there is one kind of cryſtals which run through the ſalts of 
almoſt all the kinds, in a greater or leſſer proportion: theſe 


are certain cubic grains or cryſtals. It is probable, that theſe ' 
are cryſtals of ſea ſalt, which is a falt found mixed among 
many others, and is naturally of this cubic figure in its firſt | 


or ſimple concretions. It ſeems alſo a general rule, that the 
different parts of the ſame plant form cryſtals of a different 
figure ; for the leaves of laurel form c 


and the figures of the cryſtals in the ſalt of the pulp of a gourd 
are very different from thoſe of the ſalts made from the rind of 
the ſame fruit. See Tab. of Microſcopical Objects, Claſs 3. 


Many falts made from different ſubſtances, have either abſo- 


lutely the fame or very ſimilar figures in their cryſtals. The 
ſalt of the cucumber has a figure very like that of the ſalt of 


eye-bright ; and the ſame form is obſerved in the cryſtals of | 


orange-flowers, endive, liquorice,. and many other plants. 


In order to obtain theſe ſeveral cryſtals of the lixivial ſalts, de- 
terminate and exact in their figures, and not mixing one with | 
to uſe great caution in the evaporating | 


another, it is n 
the lye ; for if it be totally evaporated, there remains only a 
cruſt of ſalt at the bottom of the veſſel, if it be only too far 
evaporated, though not totally : the ſalts ſhoot into large cluſ- 
ters, and are never regular and perfect; and finally, if the 


lye is left too weak, then the evaporation afterwards, in order | 
to the forming the cryſtals, is ſo tedious, that few can have | 


patience to attend to it. Nothing but practice and experience 
can dictate when to ſtop the evaporation; but when this has 
been learned, the veſſel is to be taken out of the ba/neum ma- 
71, and the clear liquor is to be poured out of it into ſeveral 
ſmall vials. Theſe are to be to keep out duſt and moi- 
ſture; and, after a time, the falts will congeal into cryſtals, 
which will be fixed to the ſides and bottoms of the vials, in 
their true and proper ſhapes, and in the likeneſs of rock-cry- 
ſtal, as to brightneſs and tranſparency. - © | 


Different plants and trees yield aſhes, which are impregnated |- 


in a different degree with falts, The ſame plants, at di 

ſeaſons of the year, contain alſo different quantities; and all 
theſe varieties make it neceſſary to attend carefully to the time 
of flopping the evaporation, It is alſo to be obſerved, that there 
2 iſference in the quantity of afhes, to which plants 
andtheir flowers and fruits burn, as wall as in that of the falt they 


yighz and what is moſt remarkable, is, that theſe have no 


ryſtals very differently | 
ſhaped from thoſe procured from the wood of the ſame tree ; | 
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connection one with.the other. There are various inſtance, 
of this kind in Redi's paper; he obſerves particularly, that an 
hundred weight of orange flowers reduced to aſhes, yielded 
only four pounds ſix ounces of them, and theſe aſhes. only five 
drams of ſalt : that eight hundred weight of gourds made on} 
four pounds of aſhes; but theſe yielded no leſs than =. 
ounces of ſalt, while an hundred weight of maiden-hair yielded 
nine pounds of aſhes, and theſe only four drams of ſalt. 3 
great number of other proceſſes of this kind are mentioned in 
the ſame place; to which we. refer the curious. 
It was obſerved, that all theſe ſalts thus cryſtallized, had 
a purging virtue, from whatever plant they were made; and 
the ſalt drawn from pomegranate peels, or other aftringent; 
is as ſtrongly purgative, as that from the moſt purgative drugs, 
The doſe in which theſe ſalts are to be taken, is from half an 
ounce to an ounce diflolved in warm water; and it is all the 
ſame thing what Vegetable they are made from; the ſhary- 
pointed cryſtals and the blunt ones having the fame degree of 
virtue. Garlick, and the like ſhop Vegetables, yield no falt 
at all of this kind. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 243. p. 296, 
VEGETATION hs er great attention of all who ſludy 
botany, is at preſent placed on the diſcovery of new plant; 
but we are yet unacquainted with many peculiarities in the mot 
common ones, which may prove not a leſs worthy employ- 
ment for our thoughts. 8 5 | 
The irregularities in the Vegetation of the ſeveral parts af 
plants ſeems a ſubject well deſerving our attention; and Mr. 
Marchand has laid before us an inſtance of this in one of ur 
moſt vulgar plants, the common garden radiſh. 8 
In the month of July, this gentleman obſerved a plant of thi 
ſpecies, which had accidentally fixed itſelf in an open place, 
and was then full of flowers and pods. - Toward the end of 
one of the branches, he obſerved a kind of tuberoſity of a 
oblong ſhape, which looked ſomewhat like one of the pods of 
the plant, but that it was too long, and was very oddly twil- 
ed and contorted ;. this daily increaſed in fize, and in a week 
was come to its full growth, which was, in the whole, about 
two inches and a halt in length, and three quarters of an inch 
thick. It was of a very rough and knotty ſurface, and like the 
reſt of the ſtalk, had ſeveral pedicles of flowers growing on 
each fide from it; it terminated in a ſmooth end, divided in- 
to three parts, which all turned upwards. | 
The longeſt of theſe points terminated im a green cartilaginous 
flower of the ſame ſubſtance with the protuberance which pro- 
duced it; in this there were all the regular parts of the flowe:s 
of the more perfect kind; there were four leaves which ſerve 
for a cup; four more within thefe, which repreſented the -- 
petals ; ſix other ſmall bodies there ſtood in the middle of the 
flower, which repreſented the ſtamina; and among thei 
another body which repreſented the piſtil; ſo that, here wil 
this irregular Vegetation, à repreſentation at large of eve) 
part of the perfect flower of the radiſh, excepting only the 
apices ; but theſe were all very different in their nature 
ſtructure, from their ſimilar parts in the natural flowers, be- 
ing all of a hard, thick, and tough cartilaginous ſubſtance, 
and in colour of a greeniſh brown. 8 
The ſhorteſt of the three points which terminated this tube 
roſity, had alſo at its end a reſemblance of a flower compoſe 
of all the parts mentioned in the former, and of the ſame co 
Jour and ſubſtance with it, only differing in being 2 lt 
ſmaller: and the third point had no regular reſemblance ® 
flower, but was of the ſame cartilaginous ſubſtance, and 5 
ſemi · circular figure, and had its upper ſurface ornament 
with ſeveral irregular protuberances. This irregular Jg, 
tion remained in vigour till October, when it gradually fab 
away, and there was no appearance of ſeeds in-any part of 
The radiſh, when its ſtalks are wounded by the puceron» 8 
other inſets, will often throw out a protuberance of ſome # 
regular figure ; but the reſemblance of flowers in this, # 
ſingularity never before obſerved. ae” 
To explain this, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that 2 lo. 
ganized part of a plant contains in it a number of in 9 
minal principles, capable of producing plants like « 
which they have owed their origin; and this is à ffn nd 
which the ſucceeding inſtances will all bring very fail 
elrinwaOmens n ĩè 471 3 
The graft-of a tree, which from only one ſingle bud, —— 
a tree like that from which it was taken, certainly d 
this principle; for the whole tree is quite different * 
ſtock on which it is graſted, which ſerves for no! for the 
poſe but merely to convey to it'a proper nutritive quee 
developing its parts. 1 
We very well know, that there are many roots, #. © 1 (i 
cut into little flices of only a quarter of an inch thick ©; 
theſe will propagate its ſpecies, and fend up nen Pr yi 
that which the root belonged to; and ſome roots the 
longitudinally into four quarters, each of theſe will in 1. |, 
from one 
manner grow and flouriſh, and ſhoot out roots the km 
and ſtalks from another; ſo as to furniſh perfect plan fin 
year: and how can this be, but by their having best .., d. 
— all theſe pieces and ſections of roots, W dare gönn 
„ and put in — by the humidity oftheearth, 1 ant pe 
into perſect plants. Several of the bulbous #09" fm the 


duce off-ſets from the ſeveral ſcales of their root and, 5 
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'kdes of their ſtalks 3 theſe in three years time produce perfect 
rk with their flowers; and what are theſe but ſo many ſe- 
minal points ready upon occaſion to be developed. | 

Nothing is ſo obvious, as that the flips, or cuttings of trees, 
when Amed in the ground, produce roots in one part, and 
buds for branches from another, and fo anz become trees, 
like thoſe from which they were cut; and this, though the 
piece that is planted, has no viſible appearance of any ud in 


any part of it. ; 1 FIN 
We alſo know, from daily experience, that many plants ſhoot 
out roots from their ſtalks as they grow, and that though this 
uſually happens in places where there is ſome ſolid ſubſtance 
for theſe new roots to faſten themſelves to, yet it happens alſo 
in ſome plants where there is no ſuch uſe for them ; and what 
are theſe roots in a new part of a plant, but the effect of ſo 
many ſeminal points, ready to grow both into roots and into 
branches, in all thoſe places. 1 
Among the thick and fleſhy-leaved plants, as the opuntia, and 
other of the ſucculent plants of the Indies, there needs no 


more to produce a new plant, but to cut off a part of a leaf, 


and ſtick it into the earth, where it will at once take root, 
and produce a new plant in a very ſhort time. A thouſand 
other inſtances of this kind might be given; but theſe may be 


ſufficient to prove, that there are, in almoſt all parts of plants, 


certain feminal points, which, like the plantula ſeminalis, in- 
Cloſed in the perfect ſeed of each, need only humidity, and a 
proper degree of warmth, to develop and unfold themſelves 
into perfect plants. | | | 

We are not therefore to wonder at the imitation of perfection 
in any irregular productions of vegetables, ſince it appears 
that there are numbers of perfect plants contained in every 


part of a growing plant, of the ſame kind. Mem. Acad. Par. 


1709. 

The perpendicilai aſcent of the branches and trunks of trees, 
while their roots are at the ſame time running perpendicularly 
downwards, has been a ſubject of admiration to all who have 
conſidered the laws of Vegetation; and none ſeem to have 


well underſtood or explained it, till Mr. de la Hire, in the | 


memoirs of the Paris Academy in 1708. He ſuppoſes that, 
in all vegetables, the root is furniſhed with juices of a much 
thicker and coarſer kind than thoſe of the trunk and branches, 
and that the juices of this part are heavy and denſe ; while 
thoſe of the upper parts of the ſame vegetable are much more 
light and fine. F 


In effect, the root of the plant paſſes with all naturaliſts as a 
| Part analogous to the ſtomach in animals, where the nouriſh- 


ment is digeſted, and refined to ſuch a degree as is neceſſary 
for its being received into the finer and tenderer veſſels of the 
trunk and branches. 


This difference of the juices for the ſervice of the different | | 


parts of the plant, neceſſarily ſuppoſes a different ſhape and 
ſize of veſſels for its reception, and, in a word, a different 
contexture in the parts ; and there is no doubt but that this 


contexture is preſerved in its different manner, even in the | 


firſt rudiments of the plant or tree, in the ſeed. 


- 


e are therefore to conceive, even in this embryo plant, a 
fort of diviſion between the root and the ſtalk; ſo that all that 


8 to be on the one fide of that diviſion, is to receive a finer | 


Juice for its nouriſhment, and all that. is on the other fide, a 
coarſer, Now ſuppoſing that the plantula ſeminalis, or em- 
bryo Plant in the ſeed, be turned the wrong end upwards, in 

e ſowing or placing that ſeed, ſo as to have its root turned 
upward, and its ſtalk downward ; yet the veſſels of the root 
being larger than thoſe of the ſtalk, and conſequently capable 


receiving coarſer and heavier fluids ; theſe weighty fluids | 


muſt alw „ | ; 5 . 
natural ays bend its tender fibres downwards, though their 
das always be bent downward alſo by the greater force, the 
onger they grow. For, ſuppoſing the fixed point, already 
mentioned, to be at firſt at any given diſtance from the extre- 
mities of the roots, and they bending downward, it is plain 


that, as they increaſe in length, they will be of more force, 


ch © arms of a lever are always more powerful the longer 


ey are. 
Oooh this is doing in the root, the communication being 
den between that and the ſtalk, the finer juices are received 
e, and theſe as naturally throw the ſal into an erect po- 


— as the others bend down the root; ſo that, in a few 


N the whole plant becomes turned right, the fixed point 


teen the root and ſtalk having remained unmoved, and all | 


on the one ſide of it having conſtantly had a tendency up- 


rom this time forward 
this great difference in their 


ranches find no reſiſtance to their 
2 a great deal to their ſh 


un Unding fa tough earth unſurmount- 
thy OT nc he | 
Sit Vern, Ack Par, en. 
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poſition in the ſeed would point them upward; they | 


En 


— 


Wards, while all on the other had the ſame tendency down- | 
the root paſhes with more regularity | | 


ea. and the ſtalk upward, than before. There is, 
g wth, that the ſtalk | 


d. often Bae un tir growth than the roots 3 and theſe | 


y of the proceſſes ; and opera- 


VE G 


tions in chemiſt ry afford productions, whether of ſalts or me- 


tals, or of whatever other ſubſtance, which very much reſem- 


ble plants of one kind or other, whence they have been called 
metallic Pegetations. But though many have been hence in- 
duced to believe, that theſe productions were formed in the 
manner of vegetables, there is not the leaſt ground for ſuch 


.* „ Y 
. an opinion from reaſon or experiment. 


Mr. Homberg, who has treated very accurately of the ſeveral 


kinds of theſe chemical Vegetations, divides them into three 


different claſſes. 


. Thoſe of the firſt claſs are ſuch as conſiſt of a pure maſly me- 


tal, without the mixture of any foreign matter whatever. 
Thoſe of the ſecond claſs are compoſed of a diſſolved metal, 
which, though it has concreted afterwards, yet retains a part 
of the menſtruum in it: And the third claſs contains thoſe 
which have no metal in them, but are merely compoſed of 
ſalts, oils, or earths, or of combinations of theſe. | 

All the productions of the firſt kind are made without the ad- 
mixture of any liquor, and are merely owing to the force of 
fire. Theſe are ofa firm and ſolid texture, and may be ta- 
ken out of the veſſels in which they were made, without dan- 
ger of breaking them. On the other hand, the Yegetations of 
the ſecond kind are all formed in a fluid, and are all fo brit- 
tle, that they are not to be touched without breaking. Of 
the third kind, ſome are formed, or will ſubſiſt at leaſt, in the 
dry air; others are very tender, and are formed only in fluids, 
the very ſtirring about of which deſtroys them. | 


Examples of the firſt kind may be ſeen in the following pro- 


ceſſes : Make an amalgama, with an ounce or two of fine gold 
or ſilver, with fix times the weight of pure mercury revived 


from cinnabar ; break the amalgam to pieces, and waſh it ſe- 


veral times with river water, till it leaves no longer any co- 
lour or foulneſs in the water; after this, let it be dried, and, 
putting it into a glaſs retort, diſtil it in a gentle ſand heat, 
which ſhould be continued two days. The longer the heat is 
preſerved, before all the quickſilver is raiſed and carried over, 
the more beautiful and perfect will the Vegetation be. At the 
concluſion of the operation, the fire muſt be raiſed to ſuch a 
degree, as to carry over all the mercury, after which, let the 
fire go out. All the mercury will be found in the receiver, 


and all the gold or ſilver will be left in the retort. It will be 


ſoft and pliable, and of the moſt beautiful colour the metal is 
capable of receiving; and from the main maſs, at the bottom, 
there will be thrown 3 number of beautiful branches, of 


different heights, and di ny ramified, ſo as to repreſent 


ſhrubs or plants, Theſe may be ſeparated from the maſs at 


the bottom, and preſerved. The really reſemble, with 


reat exactneſs, ſome ſorts of vegetables; but when we con- 
ider the fortuitous riſe of theſe, and the regular organized 
bodies of the true vegetables, with their manner of explication 
from the ſeed, there is but a very faint reſemblance to be per- 
ceived between the one and the other. | 
Another of theſe Vegetations of the firſt claſs, is this: Melt an 
ounce or two of pure ſilver in a crucible, and when it is in fu- 
ſion, caſt upon it, at different times, an equal weight of com- 
mon ſulphur in powder, Stir the whole about with an iron 
rod, and, taking it from the fire, let it cool. Beat the maſs 
to powder, and put it int another crucible. Set it in a ſmall 
fire, or in a ſand heat, to drive off the ſulphur in furnes, with- 
out running the metal into fuſion. As the ſulphur riſes into 
vapour, it will carry up along with it a part of the ſilver, 
above the ſurface of the reſt, in form of fine ſlender filaments, 
or flat and thin plates, which will remain fixed at their lower 
end to the maſs out of which they are raiſed, and will be very 
ſoft and pliable, and extremely bright and gloſſy. The fila- 


ments will often riſe to two inches high in this proceſs, and 


the flakes or plates will be of the length and breadth of a card 
uſed in play. = | | | 

A third Vegetation of this claſs is the following: Melt toge- 
ther two ounces of ſilver, and ſix ounces of lead. Put the 
mixture into a copel under a muffle in a furnace, and give 


ſuch a fire as is neceſſary to purify ſilver by the copel. 


When the ſilver appears fine, take the copel out of the fire, 
and leave it to'cool. Soon after it is taken from the fire, there 
will ariſe out of the ſurface ſome filaments of melted ſilver, of 
the thickneſs of a hog's briſtle, and of three quarters of an 


inch high. They are often larger and thicker than this, and 


not unfrequently emulate the figute of branches of coral. They 
are uſually hollow within, and are fixed at the bottom of the 
maſs of the ſilver. 7 

Of the ſecond claſs, of metallic Yzgetations, is the famous arbor 
Dianz, and the ſeveral other ramifications of metals after ſo- 
lution. See the article Di AN æ Arbor, yl. & infra. 

The third claſs, that is, of ſuch chemical Vegetations as con- 


tain no metallic matter, the following proceſs gives an inſtance: 


Take eight ounces of falt petre, fixed by coals ; ſet it in a cel- 


lar, and let it run into an oil per deliquium : Filtre this liquor, 


and pour on it, by a little at a time, as much oil of vitriol as will 

perfectly ſaturate it. After this, evaporate all os 0 

and there will remain a compact ſaline maſs, which wall | 

hard, very white, and of an acrid taſte ; powder it grofsly, and 

pour upon it a ſufficient quantity of water, in an earthen veſſel; 

the water will begin to evaporate, after it has ſtood ay 
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A few days; and, as this is effected, the ſalt will vegetate in 


ſcveral places into branches; theſe will ſurround the whole 


' ſurface of the water, and will: continue to form theinſelves 
anew. as the water evaporates, till it is all gone; after which 
they will ceaſe; but if more water be added to the ſalt, they 
will appear again in all their beauty, as that afterwards eva- 
„ s 
Another example of theſe ſaline Vegetation: is ſeen in the 
' branched cryſtallizations of ſalts, naturally produced on the 
ſhore of the Spaniſh and other ſeas, and which may eaſily be 
imitated by art: This is no other than a natural conſequence 
of the ſea plants growing on the ſhore, being, when their 
leaves are decayed, cruſted all over their branches with cry- 
ſtals of ſea-ſalt, left by the evaporation of the water, which 
had been left upon them by the receſs of the ſea; this proceſs 
being very frequently repeated on them, every wetting leaves 
a freſh coat of ſalt over them; ſo that, at length, the whole 
appears a mere plant of ſalt. Very beautiful ſpecimens of this 


kind are often met with on the ſhores ; and may be imitated | 
by art by means of ſea · ſalt diſſolved in water, and the ſolution 


carefully filtred. But, in doing this, it is neceſſary to peel off 

the bark of the plant which ſerves for the mould; for as the 

bark is'uſually brown or green, or of ſome colour difterent 

from that of the ſalt, it diſcovers itſelf too plainly, and takes 
greatly off from the beauty of the whole. © rp 

A third very ſingular inſtance which Mr. Homberg gives of 

| theſe Vegetations is this: He collected about three pints of 


rain-water from the bottom of an, old wooden trough, in 


which it had ſtood about half an hour, after running down 
from the tiles of an old houſe. 
time of a tempeſt, attended with thunder. He had ſet this 
bottle of water, careleſsly ſtopped with a piece of paper, in a 
window, which looked toward the ſouth, where it ſtood 


three months. The water had appeared tolerably clear, when 
it was firſt ſaved ; but, by degrees, as it ſtood, there ſubſided. 


to the bottom a greeniſh ſediment, of about a quarter of an 
inch in thickneſs. There was apparently a fermentation in 
this matter, and it appeared ſpongy and cavernous, and had 
frequently air-bubbles riſing up from it. In the middle of a 
hot day, in July, Mr. Homberg obſerving this bottle, ſaw that 


there was no muddy ſediment at the bottom, but only a clear 


and beautiful green Vegetation, part of which had alſo raiſed it- 


ſelf to the ſurface of the water, and part remained ſuſpended, 


in form of ſlender filaments, in_the middle. n 
of every one of theſe filaments was furniſhed with à ſmall 
round fobule, which appeared white and bright as filver, and 


reſembled a ſort of fruit at the top of the branch. On ſhak- | 


ing the bottle about, the whole Vegetation diſappeared, and 
the matter of it blended itſelf among the water in a looſe irre- 
gular manner. About ten o'clock the next morning, when 
the ſun began to warm the bottle, the Vegetations appeared 
again in their former ſhape, and were only owing to ſmall 
bladders of air which, in their riſing from among the green 
mud at the bottom, drew up long ſtrings of it along with 
them, and appearing in form of ſmall round pearls at the tops 
of the branches. This appearance continues ſo long as the 


ſun ſhines upon the bottle; after which the bubbles, and their 


pedicles, gradually ſink together, and lie confuſedly at the 
bottom, till the morning ſun of the ſucceeding day raiſes them 


again in the ſame manner from the bottom to the ſurface, | 


Mem. Acad. Par. 1710. | | 

The moſt beautiful of all metallic Vegetations is the arbor 

Diane, or filver-tree. A great many proceſſes for the making 

this have been publiſhed ; but ſome of them are not found to 
ſucceed, upon experiment; and others are too tedious to fol- 

low. Mr. Homberg gives a ſuccinct account of the method 

by which he uſed to make it, and this is never known to fail. 


Make an amalgani in the cold, with four drams of pure filyer, | 
and two drams of crude mercury; diſſolve this in four ounces | 


of aqua fortis; mix this with a pint and half of water, and ſet 
it by in a bottle well ſtopped. | | 
it, pour about an ounce of it into a little vial ; put into this a 


piece of the bigneſs of a ſmall pea of the common amalgama, |. 


either of gold or filver, made as ſoft as butter. Leave the vial 
to reſt for two or three minutes; and in that time there will 
begin to ariſe a number of little upright ſtalks from the ball. 
Theſe will viſibly increaſe in length every moment, and, 
| ſoon after, will throw out ſeveral ſide branches. Thus, b 
degrees, the whole will have the form of a little tree; the ball 
of amalgama will be of a dead whitiſh colour ; but the trees 
will be like the brighteſt ſilver. The whole of this beautiful 
Vegetation will be performed in a quarter of an hour: But it is 
- be obſerved, that the liquor which has ſerved once, will not 
do again. 5 | GR 
The matter which forms the tree is not formed by the amal- 
gam put into the liquor; but by the firſt l Fc which 
Was diſſolved in it, the water added afterwards having ſo much 


' weakened the diſſolvent, that it is not able to keep the matter 


ſuſpended, when there is offered any opportunity for its preci- 
pitating; and the mercury, thus diſſolved, meeting here with 
- mercury undiſſolved, quits the diſſolyent, and applies itſelf to 
it; but that not in its own form of globules, but in ſuch ſhapes 
as the mixture of ſilver, and of the falts of 
in the diſſolvent, determine it to. 


This water had fallen in the 


Then there is occaſion to uſe | 


Ihis proceſs may be varied a great many ways, as to the thick. 


nes or thinneſs of the branches, and the flow or ſpeedy man. 
ner in which they are formed, according to the nature of the 


; liquor, and of the amalgama. The weaker the liquor is, the 
flower will the branches be formed ; and they will, in this 
caſe, be longer, and fewer in number, and by that means the 

more imitate à tree. On the contrary, when the liquor i 
too ſtrong, the whole ſurface of the globule of amalgam 

| thrown into it, will, in a few minutes, be covered with , 


lo and ſhort tuft of buſhes ; and that water, which is fron; 
* 0 


* ” 


; enough of the ſolution to produce trees upon a thick amalgam, 
will not be able to produce any thing upon ſimple mercury, 


— 


and but very little upon a thin amalgam. And, on the col. 


_ trary, that liquor which is ſtrong enough to produce a rant. 


cation upon ſimple mercury, will, on a thin amalgam, pro- 
-* duce only a few ſhort buſhes ; ſome yet lower than theſe wil 
© be formed by it on a thicker amalgam, and it will, in fue 
diſſolve the amalgam. . | | f 
It appears from tlie whole, that there is in this nothing of true 
Vegetation, but merely a ſimple cryſtallization in this form, 
There is alſo another Vegetation formed by cryſtallization, 
without the aſſiſtance of mercury; but it is more flow, and 
wants the beautiful metalline colour of the laſt. It is thus 


* 


performed: TP I 
Diſſolve one part of fine ſilver in three parts of aqua forts, 
_ evaporate half the diſſolvent, and add to the remainder of i 
twice its weight of diſtilled vinegar, well dephlegmated ; fe: 
this mixture by for a month, and at the end of that time ther: 
will be found, in the middle of the vial, a tree, in form 
fir, with its branches reaching up to the ſurface of the water, 
This is no other than a cryſtallization. of the diſſolved filyer, 
; whoſe parts have been thrown into this form by the mixture of 
the ſalts of the vinegar with thoſe of the nitre. This there- 
fore has not the colour of ſilver, but is white and tranſparent, 
in the manner of a genuine ſalt, and makes a very elegant h- 
gure in the menſtruum. ' | 5 
A third Vegetation of the metallic kind is thus performed: 
Take a quarter of a pound of common white river pebbles, 
calcine them two or three times over, quenching them eyery 
time in water; after this, beat them to a fine powder, and 
mix them exactly with twelve ounces of ſalt of tartar. Melt 
the whole in a ſtrong fire, and let it cool, it will be a vitrifiel 
| maſs, Powder it, and lay it on a marble in a cellar, it wil 
diſſolve into an oil per deliquium : Keep this in a vial; then 
takeany metal you pleaſe; diſſolve it in aqua- fortis or aqua-regi; 
evaporate the diſſolvent, and there will remain a grey poweer. 
When you have a mind to ſee the Vegetation, put a ſmall 
piece, about the bigneſs of a pea, of this calx into ſome of lis 
liquor. In three or four minutes there will iſſue out of it : 
ſtalk, which will grow longer and thicker every moment; 
and finally will ſhoot out two or three branches from its lides 
and each of theſe, as well as the main trunk, will be term! 


| nated by a large round air-bubble. | 1 
This is a Vegetation extremely different from either of the 
others. In them the branches were only cryſtallizations of the 
diſſolved metal; and the little maſs of matter, thrown into th? 
liquor, furniſhed nothing to them. In this, the whole 13 
owing to the matter thrown in, and is the mere effect «f 3 
fermentation. The calx of the metal yet contains ſome 2c. 
The alkaline liquor ferments with theſe ; the fermentation 
indeed is but ſlow, becauſe the metalline particles envelope the 
acid ſalts, But as, in all fermentations; there is air diſcharges 
ſo in this air-bubbles are ſent upward from the maſs ; but tit 
metalline particles riſing with them, detain them, and make 
their aſcent very flow, while they are compelled to draw up! 
long filament of the metallic matter with them. The met 
is ſoftened during the time of the fermentation, otherwike ! 
could not be thus drawn up with the air-bubbles ; but it 7 
mediately hardens again, when out of the ſtate of ferme“ 
and becomes able to Riesen itſelf in the branched form, ©" 
when taken out of the liquor it is formed in. 
There is another metallic Vegetation, which is formed 
merely amalgamating a metal with mercury, without 5 
mixture of any acid liquor. Take three or four parts of 7 
cury, purified by five or ſix ſublimations, and one part o , 
gold or ſilver; make an amalgam without heat; ao” 
amalgam to digeſt for fifteen days in a flow heat, in à w_ 
hermetically ſealed ; the amalgam will in this time har - 
and all its ſurfice will be covered with branches and pink 
| ſome of them riſing to an inch high; the quantity of 5 4 
muſt be nicely adjuſted in this experiment, for otherwiſe = 
will be no Vegetation, whether the quantity be too much 0 a 
little; and if the veſlel be not perfectly cloſed, the proc 
fail, though the quantities and the degree of fire 1 the 
ever ſo well obſerved. This Vegetation is only made i ing 
fire heating the mercury, and raiſing it, in order to 5g J a 
off; in which riſing it lifts up parts of the meta] wit lun 
leaves them in that poſture, in the forms of trees and f 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1602. Th , ol the 
VEGETATION of Salts, a name given by Mr. Petit, alter 
academy of Paris, to the concretions which ſalts for, 
ſolution in water, when ſet in the air to evaporate- 
"Theſe concretions always appear 1uund the ſurface 
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quor, affixed to the ſides of the veſſel, or ariſing a0 e yt 
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cConcretions ſmaller. Wine diflolves a ſmaller quantity of 


fine and more ramified. It need not appear wonderful, that 
this mixture ſhould produce the fame concretions with pure | 
nitre, ſince it is well known, that true and proper nitre is the 


than thoſe from nitre, and more reſembling rude maſies of 
flints thrown conſuſedly one upon another. This ſolution be- 


ture produces a true 


- . Over their lurfaces, 
faſtened to a ſort 


*  Svppt. Vor. H. 


VE U 


and are very different in the different ſalts, and in moſt of 


them very beautiful. 


hi leman acknowledges that the obſervation was owing 
n for having ſet out ſeveral ſmall veſſels full of ſplu- 


tions of ſalts, in order to obſerve the progreſs of their Vegetation, 


he was greatly pleaſed and ſurprized to find this remarkable 


accident attending them. The firſt ſalt he obſerved it in was 


nitre; but ſoon after, finding that the ſolution of ſal armoniac 


1 the ſame; and that with different-hgured concretions, the 
en which the teſt would aſſume appeared to deſerve an 


enquiry: He choſe to call theſe figures, not before obſerved, | 


Vegetations, in the language of the chemiſts; not that he fup- 


poſed them to 


' Theſe are all properly of the third claſs of the chemi- 
pop Sora according to Mr. Homberg's diftinctions. 
The ſeveral ſalts he choſe to experiment upon, were refined 
falt-petre, ſal prunellæ, ſal armoniac, ſea-ſalt, ſal ex duobus, 
or the impregnation of the eaput mortuum, left after the diſtil- 
lation of aqua- fortis, c. N 1 
Theſe ſalts were diſſolved in the ſeveral following liquors ; 


common water, lime water, white wine, red wine, ſpirit of 


nitre, ſpirit of ſalt, ſpirit of vitriol, oil of tartar per deliquium, 
ſpirit of falt, and the volatile ſpirit of urine, and mixtures of 
oil of tartar per deliquium, with ſpirit of vitriol, and with 
ſpirit of nitre. 5 | 5 : 
Salt-petre, diſſolved in common water; produced Vegetations 
reſembling the rugged points of rocks; and the more the wa- 
ter is ſaturated with this ſalt, the more beautifully the Yegeta- 
tions are formed: For this purpoſe, one part of ſalt may be 
diſſolved in three parts of water, in warm weather; but in 
colder weather the proportion of the water muſt be increaſed 
to four times, or four and a half, the gon of the ſalt. 

Salt-petre, diſſolved in lime- water; affords the ſame Vegeta- 
tion; but the points are finer, and the whole bodies of the 


falt-petre than water; and though the Vegetations are ſmaller 


from this ſolution, yet every particle compoſing theſe is gra- 


nulated in manner of the ſurface of a mulberry; and the whole 


concretions reſemble ſome of the botryoide mineral bodies in 


miniature, or grapes thick ſet upon the bunches. 


Spirit of nitre, and oil of tartar, being mixed together to the 
point of ſaturation, and the ſalt formed by this diſſolved in a 


quantity of water juſt ſufficient for this purpoſe, and the ſolu- 
tion expoſed in a glaſs or earthen veſſel to the ſun, there are 
formed concretions of the ſame kind with thoſe of the com- 


mon fait-petre diſſolved in water, except that they are more 


reſult of it. 


An ounce of crude ſal armoniac being diſſolved in three ounces | 


k 
q 
h 


of common water, and expoſed to the ſun, there form, upon 
the edges of the veſſel, Vegetations more thiek and leſs pointed 


ing ſet out in veſſels of tin, the appearances are much altered, 
the concretions are all of a roundiſh figure, and are covered 
on their outſides with numbers of fine points. 

The ſame ſalt, 
ort of concretion; thoſe in glaſs veſſels are compoſed of 
round heads, beſet with ſeveral tolerably large points; and in 


lint and expoſed in earthen veſſels, produce concretians very 
e 


nicely examined 
granules they are compoſed 


_-—" : 


of being 


1 


as well as the ſimple ſolution. of ſakarmoniac, 


Sal des à true and genuine ſal armoniac. 
bo maniac diſolwed in white or rel wine, and expoſed, 

1 uces, inſtead of theſe roundiſh concretions, a fort of ob- 
fg ones, . ſomew f 

in the manner of a mulberry. Theſe are 


ſemble, | upon the 


E2pe-like cluſte 


* 
. 


o 
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Ways much. mare. beautiful. when 
ſooner forme; fe 9 to, the ſunz they are, alſo much 
month at lan by-alliftance of * 


be produced as plants, by a regular aſcent of 
| Juices, but merely by appoſition of faline particles one to ano- | 


diſſolved in lime-water, produces a different | 


when the | 


veſſels of other kinds, the conctetions. var y a little, but al. 
| ways keep the ſame general form. PALS 


| * of ſalt, and ſpirit of urin e, mix ed. 5 the point. of ars 
tion, 


— 


[ 


differing from thoſe of ſal armoniac, when they are |. 


. 3 on a careleſs view, however, they appear 
very different, the ſeveral 


h my ſmaller than in the common ſolution of that ſalt. 
It is not ſtran 


whole, cluſters of grapes. This might give! 

| perſons of warm im 2 of S. "If is ad p 
2 — ve it is to be obſerved, t | 
ſalt 8 ch riſe, in the diſtillation of the volatile ſpirit. with | 


: it HOG Tr me ghropet 30 Joo | {4 8 k airs 271 
bade bar dong of (theſe, falt will; form themſelves in the |, 
veg. at they are alw; n 


e ſung, 2 
the uns, heat ; It, wal take a | 


£999 C Egttatiant of either in the | 


1 


lade; but in the ſun, a week, or; at tlie utmoſt, ten of 


twelve days, will be found ſufficient. There are many ſolu- 
tions of ſalts, however, which have no. accafion for the ſun's 
heat to form them. Of this kind are the following: 

A mixture of ſpirit of vitriol, and oil of tartar per deliquium, 
being made up to the point of ſaturation; add ſo much water as 
will be ſufficient to diffolve the ſalt precipitated to the bottom of 

the mixture; if this ſolution be ſet to vegetateg the concretions 
will form themſelves into a fort of little buſhes: Theſe are 
very beautiful ;. but ſo many accidents muſt concur to their 
formation; that they. will not always appear, even from the 
ſame quantities. of the ingredients, managed ſeemingly in the 
ſame manner. , 
One of the moſt ready and moſt beautiful of all the ſaline Ve- 
getations, is that formed by a ſolution of the ſalts in the caput 
mortuum of aqua-fortis, with common water. If a pint of 
water be put to half a pound of this caput mortuum, and the 
whole boiled together, that the ſalts may be diſſolved, and the 
liquor afterwards filtrated, and expoſed in an earthen veſſel, 
there will be formed; in about eight and forty hours, Yegeta- 
tions wholly like thoſe from the mixture of ſpirit of nitre and 
oil of tartar, except that theſe from the caput mortuum are 
more ramified and more beautiful. When the ſolution is ex- 
poſed in a glaſs veſſel, they form themſelves on the ſurface into 
very beautiful figures of trees, ſhrubs, and buſhes ; and this 
not only on the ſurface, but on both the inſide and outſide of 
the glaſs. Theſe can be compared to no known concretions, 
except to the Vegetations of iron, deſcribed by Mr. Lemery; 
they differ indeed in nothing from theſe, but that the Vegeta- 
trons of the metal are of a brownith cclour, whereas thoſe of 
the ſalt are white; 

This impregnation ſucceeds beſt in dry weather, for in a moiſt 
ſeaſon the Vegetations form themſelves more ſlowly, and are 
much leſs beautiful. Glafs veſlels are alſo eſſential to the 
Vegetations being formed in their greateſt beauty; they are ne- 
ver nearly ſo beautiful in earthen ones; and even in the former 


the Vegetations ſucceed much better in ſome forts of glaſs, than 


in others. The caput mortuum of aqua-fortis alſo is very dif- 
ferent, from the different diſtillations ; and all of it does not ſuc- 
ceed alike in this Vegetation of the ſalt. That which looks 
lighteſt; and of the reddeft colour, ſeems the beſt for this pur- 
poſe. An impregnation of this caput mortuum in red wine, 
produces no HVegetations, but only forms a cruſt with ſmall 
eminences on the ſides of the veſlel ; and falt-petre, diſſolved 
in the impregnation of this caput mortuum in water, pro- 
duces a much more beautiful Vegetation than that of ſalt- 
petre alone; but at the ſame time much leſs beautiful than 
that of the impregnation alone. Sca-ſalt, diſſolved in the 
ſame impregnation, ſometimes will produce beautiful Vegeta- 
tions, but ſometimes only a rough cruſt, Common rough 
falt-petre forms no Hegetations, but only cruſts over the veſ- 
ſel, as is the caſe with the folutions of many of the metals in 
different acid menſtruums. And the fame is the caſe in regard 
to many ſalts from which it might be natural to expect con- 
cretions of this kind. Memoirs Acad. Par. 1722. b 


VEGI, or Uox, the names given by the Arabian phyſicians to 


the acorus. Theſe writers ſeem not to have been acquainted 
with the plant itſelf in its growing ſtate, but only to have 
known that part of it which was uſed in medicine in their 
time; but the Greeks deſcribe the plant in ſome ſort. 


Serapion mentions the Vegi or acorus as a medicine; but he 


quotes no one Arabian who has named it, but tranſcribes his 


account of it from Dioſcorides; and Aviſenna ſays it is the 


root of a plant much reſembling the alburdi, that is, the pa- 
per- reed of the river Nilus. Aviſenna adds, that the acorus 
grows only in wet places; and the old manuſeripts of Dioſco- 
rides have the epithet papyraceum for the acorus, though. im- 


perfectly expreſſed; and thence probably this author took the 


v 
ge that this mixture produces theſe concretions, 


hint of reſembling it to the paper-ree t. 
EIENTANA Gemma, in natural hiſtoty, the name of a gem 


deſeribed by Pliny, and ſaid to be found in Italy; he ſays it 
N Was black, 


but ſurrounded! with a circle of white; it was pro- 
bably a ſtone of the camea kind. it 
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.VEIN (Cycl.)— Pulſations; of the Veins, | The pulſatiom of 
hat irregular in form, and granulated. all! 
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'  thenofta was ſound to be two foot long, and plainly of-a 1 
t 


cCeived to have a pulſation wholly like that of the arteries, and 


10 4 {tk or mors-fo;, and chis dbes not \exfutute' from the whole 


3 
: CY % * 


brous ſleſhy ſubſtance, for ſix or ſeven inches of its length; but 
from that downwards, it became only like clotted blood. 
At the time that this lady was moſt violently. aMidted witli 
her aſthma, the veins of her arms and neck were plainly fer | 


plainly followed the motion of the heart: She had, in the 
tter time of her life, uſually two of theſe fits in four and | 
twenty hours; and when they were over, the pulſations in 
the eins ceaſed. Mem. Acad. Par. 1704. | * 
VEins of plants, a term ufed by Dr. Liſter, to expreſs certain 
veſſels in plants, which are analogous to the Heins of animals, 
and have been obſerved in ſome degree, by the naturaliſts 
of almoſt all ages, though mag P's deſcribed by authors. 
Pliny has deſcribed theſe parts of a plant under the names of 
venæ and pulpæ; and Dr. Grew calls them fibres and inſert- 
ments. on the ligneous body, interwoven with that fubſtanee | 
which he takes to be the cortical body, that is, the ſeveral 
diſtinctions of the grain. This author alſo calls them the 
pores. of the ligneous body; but that they are not merely ſuch, 
may be plainly ſeen in cutting off a tranſverſe piece of the 
ſtalk of ſome large wild plant, as the great wild angelica, or | 
tte like. In the cut ſtalk of this plant, the Veins every where | 
 ſhew themſelves to be diſtin from fibres, obſervable in the 
parenchyma of the ſame cortical body with themſelves, the 
milky juice always riſing beſide the fibres not in any fibre: | 
_ alſo ina tranſverſe cut of the root of the common burdock, the 
like juice ſprings on both ſides of the ſeveral radii of the woody 
circle, that is, in the cortical body, and the pith only. 1 
Again, where there is no pith, there is none of this juiee to 
be obſerved, and conſequently none of theſe Veins, as in the 


roots of plants, and trunks of trees, but even in the bark of | 


either. The ſphondylium, the cicutaria, and many of the 
thiſtle kind, are inſtances of this. Dr. Grew deſcribes pores 
in the cortical body, and pith; but theſe veſſels are not of the | 
number of the things deſigned by thoſe pores; theſe pores are | 
extended by the breadth of the plant; but the pores of this | 
juice are extended lengthwiſe. The pith of a dried fennel | 
talk will ſhew theſe very beautifully, and with due care, they 
may be traced all along the whole length of that pith. 
It remains therefore, that if theſe are pores, they muſt be of 


.thoſe pores of the cortical body, that are ſuppoſed to be ex- 


ttended the length thereof; but it is much more proper to call 
them eins, or veſſels, analogous to thoſe of the human body, 


-- and covered with their proper membranes; for they are to be 


Found in the pith, and fometimes in the cortical body ef the 


VEL 


T he primary ule: of theſe: Vein 18 certainly to carry the gu. 
tritious juice of plants; and this appears plainly in that Wher 
they are not, there is no vegetation, as is ſeen if an engraſte 
branch or arm is bared, or the clay ftripp*d off; in this caf 
all the courſe of the vegetation will appear to have been mat 
only by the bark, the wood having had no ſhare in it. The 
bark is the place where theſe. Veins. lie, not the wood; and 
therefore, it is no wonder that the vegetation, if dependant on 

theſe Veins, is carried on only where theſe Veins ate. The 
vegetable drugs of our ſhops are all of this nature, the juice 
contained in theſe Veins being evidently what give them thei 
virtue. Phil. Tranf. Ne. 79. | 
VEIN, among miners, is that ſpace which is bounded with Woughs, 
and contains ore, ſpar, canck, «clay, chirt, croil, brown. 
hen, pitcher-chirt; cur, which the philoſophers call the mo. 
ther of metals, and ſometimes foil of all colours. When i 
bears ore, it is called a quzc# vein 3 when no ore, a dead vein 
Houghton's Compl. Miner, in the Explan. of the terms, 
The Feins of Mines differ greatly from one another in depth 
length, and breadth; ſome ſtretch obliquely, from the ſurfce 
toward the central parts of the earth; and theſe the mines 
call deep Veins; others lie ſhallow, and circular, fo as to ©. 
compaſs a large ſpace z and theſe are termed ſpreading Vein; 
others poſſeſs a great part of the ſpace they lie in, both in 
length and breadth; and theſe are called accumulated Vein, 
being no more than a ſpace poſſeſſed by a large group of foſll; 
of one kind. To give the compleat hiſtory of Veins, and fibres 
which are ſmaller Veins, their differences, their direction, 
their interſtices, their diſcontinuations, their riſings and fall 
ings, and their goodneſs, would be a large work. Let it be 
oberved, however, that theſe things ſeem all to proceed in 
a certain order, though that order, and the laws and rules dt 
it, are not perfectly underſtood, ſo as to afford ſure direction 
for practice; whence it ſometimes happens, that after a /;i: 
has been ſucceſsfully traced for ſome time, it dips, breaks ch, 
or takes a different courſe, leaving the workmen as it were a 
a fault, | 
When the Vein is found, a pit is to be ſunk upon it, and: 
crane fixed at the top of the pit for craning up the ore. Bur 
rows, or adits, are alſo to be cut horizontally through the hil 
in one or more places, reaching to the mine, and ſerving to 
wheel out the ore, inſtead of craning it up. Shaw's Lettuce, 
The manner of digging varies according to the nature of the 
Vein. If this be Rh. it is dug with the ſpade, and turned al 


plant, not included within the common tunicle of any fibres, 
but having their own proper membranes ; which indeed, if 
they had not, the porous and ſpungy parts of the pith and 


cortex would be in all places filled alike with the juice; but 
on the contrary, it is found to riſe in a few ſet and determinate F pieces vaſt rocks in a moment. 


places only, that is, according to the diſpoſition and order of 


and the trunk wounded, the juice burſts immediately out in | 


large quantities; but if not wounded, none is diſcharged by & materials. Theſe, however,, were principally thin m 


means of the ligature : now the exterior part of the trunk of | 


[241 _ plants is alowed by all obſervers to be perforated in al- | 
mo 


innumerable places; and therefore, if this milky juice 


were not contained in its peculiar veſſels, there is nothing to] poſe, they always choſe ſuch ſand as was found waſhed cen 

hinder; but it ſhould ruſh out at theſe pores on the ligature F © 

made above; but it is evident, that it does not do this till the] fand, or Velitis, or hyalitis. Hills 

. ee | VELLA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants; the ca. 

The juices of plants are 3 all contained in theſe þ rafters of which are theſe : The perianthium is of a q- 
| veſſels, covered with their own | 

-. membranes, and not looſely diſtributed through the ſubſtance f 

" is ebmpofed of four petals, and is of the cruciſoſſd 

axe alike allotted to all plants ; and it. is to be ſuppoſed,” that all | 1 © "che 

© plants have theſe veſſels, though we cannot alike — 3 the cup; the ſtamina are fix filaments of the length d. 


dontaining veſſels are wounded. 5 


— 


Eeins, or diſtinct and proper 


of the plants. Fhoſe things which are eſſential to Vegetation, 


them in all. Thoſe plants, Whofe juices are white or yellow, 
r of any other colour different from that of the body of the 


trunk, are always diſtinctly ſeen, pouring out thoſe juices at |-' finple'; the germetrof the piſtil is oval; the ſtyle Is wrt 
-/}feparate holes in a wound. Thoſe whoſe juices and ftalks are] the ſtigens is Emple the fruit is a globoſe, criſtated Pe. 


of the ſame colour, do not ſo readily ſhew them; but there is 


94 
44 


1» Wtime, when they are, in ſome parts of theſe platits, Hf not in 23 large ns- the pod-itſelf, and of an oval figure; ws 


all, ſufficiently plain to the naked ee. 
The tender fnoots of the greater and lefler maple; in May, are 
fulf of 'a miiky juice, which bete khown lidar of theſe in 3 
undo if a clean knife-blade be applied to a tranfverſe cut of a 
$24 
-:-:quor of thoſe Vins will be drawn up inte firings, tinfwering 
20153 
cf the leaves of our garden rhubarb, frequently ſhout out a 
fort of white rand trahſparent gum:? this muſt be an accidental 


exſudatidn of zum, very cotiſtantly contained it the Veint 


--- of the platt, though not diſtinguiſhable in theſe ſtalks: this, 
_ man other like inſtances, prove * the-exiſterice of ſuch 
veſſels though they are -not'sbvious to theeye ; and there re- 
„ mis do Ubabt ut they ate to be found in all-ptates by fome 


trials. Even the muſhrooms, the loweſt class of p tits, are | 
nde deſtituite of tele vellls;theie is one wh ich ſhew chem 


ben broken, er cut, diſcharges'a' 1 


| into wooden trays, placed to receive it. If the Vein be harder, 


' VELITIS, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, the name ol 
the veſſels. If a ligature be made on the trunk of the ſpurge, | peculiar fort of ſand uſed in the making glaſs. 


e tows elder, and then taiſtd gently Way, the li- th 
che orifices of the Feine made by the wound. The pedicley | VELOCESAMENTE,”” or Vlogs, in de f 


de deni, e u. ebe wood” Tiifhroom, whoſe alk, | - fig paratiel to ſal; -is fappoſes ns generate a big (u 
Le as horas pep* | 79 equa 1 the Taree, The Petit with Wi 


it is to be knocked out with the hammer and chiſſel. Ifiti | 
too hard for this method, they ſoften it by fire, which miles 
all ftones brittle z but the moſt expeditious of all mine wot 
ing, is that by gunpowder, which tears up, and breaks te 


* * # * 


The antients, in their different ages, made glaſs of differ 


trum, which was, in moſt reſpects, the ſame thing with our 
alkali falts uſed in glaſs-making, mixed with flints, ſhells, d 
ſand. Sand was the moſt univerſal mixture; and for cis pu. 
on the banks of rivers; and this 85 therefore called ga- 
*heoph. p. II. 


dric figure, and erect, and is compoſed of four flender as 
obtuſe” leaves, Which fall with the flower; the 9 
kind; the petals are of an oval figure, and of the length 


up, only two of them are a little ſhorter than the other . 
theſe two ftand oppofite to one another; the anthetæ 


on: 
. 94 5 544 


' VELOCE, in the Itaſtan mufic, is uſed for quick. 


Ne e e mw Of os 
"muſic, is ufed'for Tay quick, -or with great öh n 
its ſtead. B EW fil 29707 "$56. gf l ul 
vl Ger. 2 Enn the destine of karten © d 
dc conttger che Feber wich which magnitude 1 fue 
Teneratede Thus, ee Pidecity with which = . deten 
the fame as that of the point, which is ſuppoſe© 5,» jp 


h Py 
ky 180 

"x7 155 „4 . : 2 1 * q " , ty U 
ſatne as the of & given right line, 5 angle 1 


-.. ſpungy ſubſtance of the flalk, but * plainly diſcharged from 
the mouths of certain wounded with. F god 


| oy wet 
flows, nay by iieafured by the Vahr of a give ft a 
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VEN 


erect priſm, or Aden always cqual to the ſolid. The Ve- 
Veity with, which an angle flows, is meaſured by the Velocity 
of a point, ſuppoſed to deſcribe the arc of a given circle, which 
ſubtends the angle; and meaſures it. See Mar Laur. Flux- 
B77 Es ooo 17: 

All theſe Veiocities are meaſured at any term of the time of the 
motion, by the ſpaces which would be deſcribed in a given 


continued uniformly from that term. Mac Laur. ibid. 
The Velocity with which a quantity flows, at any term of the 
time, while it is ſuppoſed to be generated, is called its fluxion. 
Ses the article FLUXION, 5... _ _. 
VELVET {(Cyd.)—Colour of black VELVET: The manner of 
giving this deep and fine colour to glaſs, is this : Take of 
cryſtalline, and pulverine frit, of each twenty pounds, of 
calx of lead and tin four pounds; ſet all together in a 
pot in the furnace, well heated; when the glaſs is formed and 
pure, take ſteel well calcined and powdered, ſcales of iron 
that fly off from the ſmith's anvil; of each an equal quantity ; 
powder and mix them well; then put fix ounces of this pow- 
der to the above deſcribed metal while in fuſton ; mix the 
whole thoroughly together, and let all bail ſtrongly together, 


this work it. It will be a moſt elegant Velvet black. 
There is another way of doing this; which alſo produces 
a very fair black. It is this: Take an hundred weight 
of rochetta frit, add to this two pound of tartar; and fix 
pound of manganeſe, both in fine powder; mix them well, 
and put them to the metal while in fuſion; at different times, 
in ſeveral parcels ; let it ſtand in fuſion after this for four days, 
and then work it. Nert's Art of Glaſs, p. 95; & ſeq. . 


therwiſe called brandeum. See the article BRANDEUM. 


drawn before the altar in Lent, as a token of mourning and 
ſorrow. Blount. i 1 „ 
VENABULUM, in antiquity, a long kind of ſpear uſed in 
hunting wild beaſts. ZHofm. Lex. Univ. in voc. 
VENCU, in botany, the Chineſe name for an excellent fruit 
found in that country, which the Portugueſe call jamboa, 


the ſame in ſhape with thoſe of the limon; and have an ex- 
ceeding ſweet ſmell ; a very fragrant water is diſtilled from 
them. The fruit itſelf far excceds the citron in bulk, being 


rind is like that of the golden rennet ; the pulp is of a reddiſh 
colour, and its taſte partakes of. ſweet and acid, reſembling 
that of grapes not fully ripe. A liquor is prefied from it, as 
in Europe, from apples, pears, &c. It will keep for a whole 
vie Hein. Lex. Univ. in voc. e | 


poſed to ſale, goods 


any debt due to the king. This office was granted by king 
Edward I. to Philip de ee in the county of Fork, Ita 


KEkurs) gave to linnen, or other things. 


. 2 it has been ſuppoſed by many, that the kermes. was 


nenum, which we find by many paſſages of the beſt authors. 
| Ipnificd a ſlain, 2s well 4 10 ee 
Ahe antients called the veſtm 
El us, that in certain f. 
2 the prieſt ſhquld An 
bernd Denenato do expreſs ig 


It is of a | e arg ay 5 
Fal - in ſome hos hight, and not; Ne) dec r , 


Ks: s moderately heavy, 
date JL, yery friable, ang 


the 


| +. Focct, a term uſed by many of the antients for the | 
165 qr Uunge, which the kermes berry, as it is uſually called 


he word Venenum being generally underſtood to expreſs poi- 


that by moving parallel to itlelf, is ſuppoſed to generate an |. 


time, by theſe points, lines, or ſurfaces, with their motions | 


then let it ſtand in fuſion twelve hours to purify, and after 


VELUM, in eccleſiaſtical writers; the ſamę with what is o- 


VELUM guadrage/imale, a veil, or piece of hangings, antiently | 


and the Dutch pompehinoes : It grows on prickly trees, like 
the limon. tree, only larger. Its flowers are white, exactly 


in fize equal to, and ſometimes exceeding a man's head; The | 


] 


NDITOR regis, the king's ſalesman, or perſon who ex- as 
and chattels ſeized or diſtrained to anſwer | 


VENUS (Ge 


remains fixed, while 


It is dug in Carinthia, and ſent from Venice into all parts of 
the world, being an excellent colour, and very cheap; our 
colour- men, however, find too many ways of adulterating it. 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 59: 4 | . 
VENISON, Cycl.— The old huntſmen have determined, that 
every beaſt of the foreſt; that is food for man, is Veniſon. In 
many parts of the world; the bears are as regularly hunted, ag 
the hare and buck, &c. are with us; and there are called Ve- 
min 3 but with us, at preſent; the word Jeniſon ſexms limit- 
ed to the fleſh of the hart, the hind, the buck, the doe, and 
the other creatures of that kind. 1 | 3 
Some have extended the ſignification of the word to the beaſts 
of the foreſts; which were chaſed as game, and afforded the 
diverſion of hunting, whether their fleſh were eaten or not: 
thus, in ſome places, the wolf and the fox are reckoned a- 


| mmong the Veniſon beaſts, See the article Fok EST. 


VENOSA arteria. See the article ARTERIA veneſa. 
VENOSE Lea, Venoſum folium, among botaniſts. See the 
n £ © x Wd os | 
VENTININA, a term uſed by Paracelſus and his followers, to 
expreſs the art of divining, or knowing by the winds and their 
courſes, the good or ill effects of ſeaſons. 
VENTRICULUS ſuccenturiatus, in medicine, a name given 
by ſome to the duodenum, when very large. Medic. Eſſ. 
Edinb. abridg. Vol. 2. p. 34. 
} )— A ſmaller ſtar having been obſerved by Mr; 
Short near Venus, which had the ſame phaſis as that planet, 
has given ſome ſuſpicion of its having a ſatellite. See Phil. 
Tranf. Ne. 459. ſect. 23. where it is ſaid; that M. Caflini, 
in his Elemens d'Aſtronomie; mentions a like obſervation, 
VER-puceron, in natural hiſtory; a name given to a kind of in- 
ſects which are fond of eating the puceron, and deſtroy them 
in vaſt numbers. See the article Pu co. 
They are thus called, as the ant-eater is, formica leo, from 
their deſtroying great numbers of them. . 
Theſe Yer-pucerons are a ſort of worms produced from the 
eggs of flies, and are of two principal kinds; the one having 
legs; the other none, | | 
hen we obſerve the vaſt number of young produced by eve- 
ry puceron; and the quick progreſs they 0. in their multi- 
plication; we are apt to wonder, that every plant and tree in 
the world is not covered with them; but on the contrary, 
when we obſerye the devaſtation theſe devourers make among 
them; we are apt ta wonder how any of them eſcape at all, 
: bo perpetuate the ſpecies. Theſe worms indeed feem created 
or no other purpoſe but to deſtroy them; and this they do in 
Jo violent a manner as is ſcarce to be conceived. As the flies 
of many kinds lay their eggs on meat and other ſubſtances, 
which they know will afford food for the young ones, when 
hatched 0 theni : ſo the parents of theſe worms lay their 
eggs on the branches and leaves of trees loaded with pucerons, 
on which they know they will feed. The worms produced 
from them are devourers from the very inſtant they are 
| hatched, and find themſelves placed in the midſt of prey, be- 


ing every way ſurrounded by a nation of ereatures which are 


their proper god, and which are furniſhed with no weapons, 
either offenſive or defenſive, and which never ſo much as at- 
tempt to fly from them, but ſeem wholly ignorant of their 

ger, ll ſcized upon by the devourets, Rraumer's Hiſt. 


F 


f ; f Inſects, Vol. 6, p. 1 1 Is. | 


Theſe worms are ver large in proportion to the pucerons the 
difference not being 17 than that between the lion and the 
ſmalleſt quadruped. Their figure is varied at pleaſure; but 


2 


ſterior part than at the anterior; the poſteripy part alſo uſually 
the other is twiſted about various ways 3 


x 


but the creature cap, at its pleaſure, ſhorten the body, by 
. drayring in the ſeveral rings, and then it appears of an oval 
E ure? Pp, 501 ann Ali | o i lt 4 | 
[Theſe worpis aje of different colours, and different ſpecies z 
thoſe which are ou 
wn, the back 


C34 


T vel w, 
domn their backs of a bright chef 
there is one black one. Some 


INR. n acter of this kind, 
„ Mercy, Teiche many, but every , way, reſemble the worms er maggots, produced 
VENER 1 11 noeh no u g fit one b.. fl Nr Creatures | ave at 
large and <rncba,, in, natura hiſtory, che nan of a very 4 Ir and hard ſubſtance, orna- 
ercellanæ KA ed the maller points at the; baſe, ſo that it repre- 
VENETA 1 rod 213 1 | [4 ſents, in ſame degr -d&rluce:; this is; the weapon 
n te Fa i ine red earth uſed. in pa intings/:and. called | i, which 9 is they 

| k ig ing irſhogs Venetian, entging mast. et within the head, ar thru out at pleaſure, The 

of red che. denominazed.a, hole, being a ggngine ſpecies of the creature is placed under this dart, but is not ea- 


wever, when.the creature is ſeen bend- 


ill. be, dift 
thr 


mentation With, acids, 
3 : 


1 


6 
ſeems, in its moſt natural ſtate, to be much larger at the po- 


fily diſcovered, the ,creature. uſyally keeping it very cloſely | 

o Hutz chere are tines bp f * 1 

h ing its head down, ſaveral, times towards its: belly; and if the 
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temained fixed in 


The way to 


ecvery where with it, 
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All the pucerohs being breeders, © 


4% » 
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is always thrown out of the mouth, as ſoon as its 


\- 


” 
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© us 
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'-! theſe” worms arg not alſd found 
25 


— Ah. 
: 
„ ' 
. ' \ | 
' 


r Eren i net al ! 
Hin aly ſcen, and are either round protuberances, placed at 


' the two ſides. of the upper part of the ring; or two tubes or 


above the reſt of the ſurface. They have alſo two ſtigmata 


near the head; theſe are called anterior, as the others are po- 
ſterior; but theſe are ſmaller than the others, and have been 
generally overlooked! by authors. There are ſeveral ſpecies: | * 
© of theſe worms that are hairy, and ſome are prickly, One: | 
very ſingular ſpecies is ſo much ſo, that it reſembles a hedge- 


hog; it is of a greeniſh white colour, but has three lines run- 


ning along the back, compoſed of three ſeries of ſpots, thoſe | 


of the middle line being black, and thoſe of the others brown. 
The ſpines or prickles upon this ſtand in the number of ten or 


twelve on every ring, and. are all hooked, and have their | 
points turned toward the hinder part of the body. They only 


are placed on the back and ſides, the belly being perfectly 
ſmopch. See Tab. of Inet, Ne, . 

Theſe creatures have no legs; there are indeed certain fleſhy 
eminences on the under part of the rings of ſome of them, 


Which affiſt them in walking; but their common method of | 


moving is by fixing their head to any part, and then drawing 
the reſt of the body to it. This creature, however, has very 


little occafion for motion; its whole buſineſs, in this ſtate, is 
to eat, and its parent has ſo placed it, that it need not hunt its | 
food ſingly, like other creatures of prey; but it finds itſelf} 
© every way ſurrounded with the creatures it is to feed upon, 
and touched by them before, behind, and on every fue ; | 


nay, 'they often walk upon its back without any apprehenſion 


it is then only that he need move his quar- 
ters, and that but a little way; for he ſeldom has farther to 


go than to the fartheſt place his head could reach, while he | 

the former place. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ.. | 

5 . 8 ; appearance; for the ſkin, thought become as hard as horn, 

fee him eat, ſo as to diſtinguiſh the manner of it, | 

is to keep one a few hours without food, and then placing | 
bim on a paper, or on the hand, and placing ſome of the pu- 


vol. 6. p. 117. 


cerons about him, the manner of his feeding on them will be 


feen. It appears evidently that he has no eyes, for he tries to. 


x 
- "x 
- 


find them only by feeling, ſtretching out his head, and trying 


puceron, he darts his triple weapon into it, and ticks it juſt as 
we do a mouthful of meat upon à fork ; he then; draws. back 
the dart into the firſt ring, and that ring into the ſecond, and 


he fucks the juices of the puceron. 


When the Ver- puceron is of the white, or otherwiſe pellucid 
kinds, it is a very ſurpriſing ſight to obſerve the manner of the 


feeding, which is clearly ſeen through the ſkin. The puceron 
being drawn into the fecond ring of the body, there is ſeen 


- Juſt below that an oblong body, which is, at times, darted up 
to the body of the puceron, and down again from it. The 


movements of this are very ſwift, and the fpace of reſt between 


them but ſhort. This is a ſort of pump, which ſucks in the | 
parts and juices of the animal, and delivers them again to the 
Ckſophagus or ſtomach, placed behind it. During the ſhort 


ſpace of reſt, we ſee it diſtinctly diſcharge from its hinder part 
What it had before received from the animal, into this paſſage. 
This is ſometimes only its juices, which look like fmall bub- 
© bles of air, and ſometimes a great number of little roundiſh 
_ 'granules, which are evidently the embryo pucerons, with 

which we know the body of all the grown ones to be loaded, 
Wen the worm. is hungry it feeds very voraciouſly, when 
© Hot ſo, it eats more at its leiſure. The ſkin of the puceron 


entrails have been ſucked, and it then looks perfectly like the 


" extviz, which'the pucerons naturally throw off when they“ 
Change their ſkin 


* 7 © 


. he worm will fuck one of theſe crea- 


* 


” manner Mr. Rexumu r ſaw one worm eat twenty of theſe crea- 


des in twenty minutes, and ſuppoſes that he continued the 
tame favage long afterwards ; for having put him among an hun- 
Aled puceroft, there Was not one left after two or three hours, | 
Wen the worm is placed at its eaſe among vaſt quantities of | 

| th, ee me erg quick, but ſes to amuke elf 


nr 


a CRUE | or three minutes. This manner of feed- 
ing; h ver, deſtroys prodrgious numbers, for they ſedom 


* 5 | 5 p- bl — p 0 * 0 g | _— , 
. felt, but are almoſt contintalhy at it; and it is hard to find 
one of them, at any time, without a 


So that a brandi of eder, wich is covered on every part wilt 
theſe animals for "Fou" or five inches, hall be wh Wholl 


” cared in thiee or four" days, by only three or four of theſe 


a. 


Worms: N 28 Hiſt. Inf. Voll 6. p. 127 | 
T be pucerons are never free from their enemies; 
place where they ure ſeen in any comfitleruble number 
erve chem. Phe bladders of the' eim, and other trees; 
pedieles of che peplareßg-und the 
trees, whidh\are all inhabited by the 


the galls of the leaves and 
F 801058 leaves ef th ſame 


their" ſecoreſt retreuts do 


of the danger: They remain in their places till he has cleared . 
chem ef eating them; and when he has devoured all | 
within his reach, 


 theri, uſes his mouth, which has a Eind of trunk, with which | 


"iſ this +5 Tn 16 thai x inte; xd then Loſes 16 the, | 
"but throws ir out, ank immediately ſeizes another. In” this 


puceron if itt fhouth, 


pitrons, ate'all ſubſet to be ned by theſe” wre allo. 


| | before, behind, and on every fide, | 
while his hinder part remains fixed. As ſoon as he perceives a | 


= * 


7 


— 


4 : 


rings of the body, and is 
quid excrement. 


Thhe flies which are 


but this was 


ſelves when they were at libert 


VX Polipe, in natural hiſtory, a name g 
and ſome other authors, to'a ſpecies of water- 


ices and 
21 


N 


. . the oo 
| able productions, placed at the anterior 


, 4 & * l 


5 They do not always immediately make their way into them; 


cylinders, either ſo placed or joined together, and elevated“ 


but as ſoon) as one of the winged pucerons has eſcaped out of 
the place, the hole at which he came aut, lets in one of 


theſe worme, which ſoon deſtroys all the remainder of the 


family, Another great misfortune to theſe poor creatures, is, 


chat the worms are not confined to any one ſpecies of them, 


* - 


but eat all indifferently. 


The anus of the worm is placed in the fold of the two laſt 

1 continually voiding a blackiſh 
Theſe worms, when full grown, are greatly an over-match 
for the pucerons; and it is odd to obſerve the young worms 
in their attacks upon them. A worm juſt hatched, and not x 
third part fo big as the puceron, will immediately, however, 
attack any one that is next it: "The puceron, feeling itſel; 
wounded, will immediately run away; but the worm keeps 
its hold, and, raiſing its IF by the head, ſticks to the pu- 


ceron, and even kills and fucks its juices while it is carried 


away. When it has done with this, It gets upon another, 
and fo on, tilt it grows and gains ſtrength and fize enough to 
reſiſt the force of the puceron, in endeavouring to carry it 
away, and then fixing itſelf by the tail among the heaps oi 


them, it feeds at pleaſure. When it has eaten. till it has ar. 


rived at its full growth, the time of its transformation into the 
fly ſtate approaches: It then ceaſes to eat, and crawling along 
the leaf or ſtalk of the plant, ſeeks out a proper place where 
it may be at reſt during its cryſalis ſtate. 


When it has pitched upon the place, it begins to void the 


_ viſcous TE before-mentioned in great quantity from its 


month. It extends this over a ſpace equal to its body, and 
then placing itſelf on the place, it becomes fixed there, and 
moves no more, It draws back its head, and the ſkin of the 
whole body hardens fo as to form a ſhell, under which it paſ- 
ſes the: cryfalis. ſtate. In this ſtate it makes a very beautiful 


yet has loſt nothing of its tranfparence, but, on the contrary, 
has gained a yet greater degree of it; and the nymph of the ty 
is feen deathy within it, the motion of tite heart being very 
diſtinctly viſible. „„ | 
After this, as the nymph grows every day more and more 
perfect, the eyes, the antennæ, and the ſeveral other parts, 

ay be diſtinctly ſeen: And this indeed would prove the beſt 
of all ſubjects to convince thoſe who ſuppoſe, that maggots 
are ſuddenly changed into flies, and caterpillars into butterfites, 


of the error of their opinion; as they might here ſee, by the 


cleareſt occular demonſtration, that the change is very flow 
and regular. on, EET REA 5 
6 produced from theſe worms, are all of the 

two-winged kind; but there are ſeveral different ſpecies af 


them; the generality of them reſemble waſps, and have 2 
very flat body. Goedart, who has deſcribed ſome of thee 
lies, was ſurprized to ſee them very fmall, when firlt pro- 


duced from the cryſalis, yet growing very large in a quan 
of an hour's time, and that without taking any nouriſhment; 

as only owing to their ſeveral parts having ve 
greatly ere while in the cryfalis, and expanding them- 
from the compreſſion. The 
are the changes of this kind of les puceron; but the other de- 
vourer of theſe creatures, which: has fix legs, is of a different 


kind, and indeed is in itſelf reducible to ſeveral ſpecies, ſome 
of theſe ſix-legged worms becoming four-winged flies, 

others à kind of beetles. Theſe, from their near reſemblance 
to the formica- leo, are by Reaumur diſtinctiy called 


puce an- 


| 


ont. Reaumur, Hiſt.” Inf. vol. ö. p. 131. See the article 


Pucztron-Eron, ' 8 1 
Iven 7 eaumus 
aa worm, bf 
means to be confounded with the creature called fim. 
polype; and which is ſo famous for its reproduction of pats” 


Pol vr. eee 
This Ver.-polype is. a ſpecies of water-worm, produrt” k- 
of a ARR and had this name given It — mer 

and | 
which are fuppbfed to have ſome anch 


length, to a fifth of an 8 
and are ſmooth and even on their ſurface; they are compo 
and much harder than ke | 
whith 
hails. 
oak abe 


placed cent 
wo of tbele 
tipo foe 


-affix6@t0'the middle of the lower ſide of the laſt ring be 


and the other two, 'at the joining of this to che llt "# and 
anterior pair ſerve the 'ercature greatly in its fie 
theſe Hinder ones dave their uſe in fixing that pit © fel. 
in the” earthy \cale-the- creature fornetimes makes hen i 
where "inch 


ſeatch of prey. Theſe hinder ones are broadeſt at their inſer- 
tion, and Seer narrower at the point, and are very 
ile and moveadle every Way. 
* of the creature 1s Sliced near the end of the laſt 
ring of the body, and is of a ſquare figure; it is ſurrounded 
with a number of rigid hairs or ſpines, and at cach corner has 
a fleſhy tubercle, which {ſtands out a conſiderable way from 
tte level of the body; the two under ones are much larger 
than the other two, and the creature evivently uſes them to 
aſh itſelf forward in its moving about. Probably, however, 
theſe parts have ſome other more important uſe. The taking 
in of air or Water is likely enougi to be the uſe they are al- 
joned for; "_ 
1 which theſe creatures uſually live in are compoſed 
principally of fragments of a light and ſpungy earth, and to 
this they add the broken pieces of ſticks and leaves, and other 
ſuch ſubſtances as are juſt heavy enough to fink in water. 
Mr. Reaumur ſuſpects that they have a method of ſpinning 
ſome glutinous fluid out of their bowels, to fix theſe things toge- 
ther with, But though they uſually refide in theſe caſes, they 
often quit them, and are found ſwimming about the water, 
or with their tails at the top; and playing about with their bo- 
dies; or at the bottom, crawling on the ſurface of the mud. 
When the creature has lived its deſtined time in this ſtate, it 
changes into a nymph, in the caſe in which it had lived to the 
time of this change; it throws off the bead, and the productions 
that ſerved as arms, and to faſten it at the botttom of the caſe. 
Nature has generally made the nympth and cryſalis ſtate of 
animals a time of reſt and incapatity of motion; but in this, 
as in the great worms, has given even the nymph a locomo- 
tive power, and that a very briſk one. The creature, in this 
ſtate, had ſufficient need of it, and could never arrive at its 
laſt change without it. When the time of this final change 
comes on, the nympth riſes to the ſurface of the water, and a 
crack opening on the back, the winged inſect begins to ap- 
pear. The getting thoroughly out is a work of time; and 
this is the moſt perilous period of the creature's life; for if the 
weather be windy, it is commonly blown into the water, 
and drowned, before the hinder parts are looſe. Reaumur, 
Hiſt. Inf. vol. g. p. 49. | | 
VERANO Ave, or Ave de VER ANO, in zoology; the name by 
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markable for its loud noiſe; and more commonly known by 

its American name, guirapanga. Ray's Ornithology, p. 148. 

See the article Gui AP AN GA. 

VERATRUM, white Hellebore, in botany; the name of a 
genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The 
flower is of the roſaceous kind, conſiſting of ſeveral petals, 
arranged in a circular form, The piſtil ariſes from the mid- 
dle of the flower, and finally becomes a ſeed- veſſel; compoſed 
of three capſules joined together, and containing oblong ſceds, 
ſomewhat reſembling grains of wheat, and alated or ſur- 
rounded with a foliaceous edge. | 

The ſpecies of white Hellebore, enumerated by Mr. Tourne- 
Fort, are theſe: 1. The greeniſh-flowered Veratrum. And 
2. The carlier-flowering Veratrum, with blackiſh purple 
flowers. Journ. Inſt. 5. 272. - | 

VERBASCULUM, in botany, a name given by many authors 


to the primroſe, and with the title of odoratum to the cowllip. 
Dale, Pharm. p. 187. 


| VERBASCUM, Mullein, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, 


the characters of which are theſe : The flower conſiſts 
of a ſingle leaf, rotated, and divided into many ſegments at 
e edge. From the cup there ariſes a piſtil, which is fixed in 
manner of a nail to the middle part of the flower, and finally 
becomes a fruit or caſe of an oval pointed figure, divided by 
an intermediate ſeptum into two cells, which uſually contain a 
over of ſmall angular ſeeds fixed to a placenta. © 
2 ſpecies of Mallein, enumerated by Mr. 'Tournefort, are 
ele: The common broad white-leaved yellow-flowered 


Malkin, 2. The white flowered common Maullein, called 
OY the female Mullein. 


with a large yellow ſcented flower. 4. Branched Mullein, 
Bi: row bick leaves, and a gold-coloured' flower. 5. 
ck Aullein, with a purpliſh yellow flower. 6. Annual 


green- leaved 


Aullein of Dioſcorides. 8 
dne yellow ho ; 


imall yellow flowers. 


12. Fh 


lowers, 


i 
leaved . 


VERBENA. with white flowers.  Tourn. Init. p. 146. 


VERDETT Ce. See the article Exvsrmun. 
uſed in i. in natural hiſtory, the name of a 


ſtone, for the trying of gold, &e. 
in pin 2 of a green ſubſtance, uſed as a co- 
an rug of = i a very pure kind of verdegreaſe, being 


by the vapour of vinegar. 


which the Portugueſe in the Braſüls call a large bird of the | 
thruſh kind, approaching to the ſize of a ſmall pigeon, re- 


3 The great female Mullein, 


Mullein, with yellow flowers. 7. The black 


and N 2 Alpine black Afullein, with white flowers, | 


_ 14: Low perennial Alpine Mulleing/ with leaves | 
and flowers like thoſe of borrage. » 5. Hoary Alpine borr — 


4 


naa See the article VERVAIN. | 


green marble, | 


n 


VERDITER cl. Mr. Boyle informs us, that the London 


them in aqua - fortis, and afterwards dilute the ſaturated men- 
ſtruum with water, and then with copper plates ſtrike down 
the ſilver. But as much copper remains in the menſtruum, 
to improve their liquor to the beſt advantage, they pour it 
upon whiting, that is, white chalk or clay finely powdered, 
cleanſed, and made up into balls, wherewith the tinged parts 
incorporating themſelves, will in ſome hours tonſtitute a ſort 
of Verditer fit for painters, leaving the reſt of the menſtruum 
an indifferently clear liquor; whence they afterwards, by 
boiling, obtain a kind of ſalt-petre, fit, with the addition of 
vitriol, to yield them a new aqua-fortis. Put he obſerves, 
that ſometimes the refiners could not make this Verditer for a 
great while together. But a remedy was found at laſt, which 
is, to warm the menſtruum well before it be poured on the 
whiting, Boyle's Works abr. vol. 1. p. 169. 

We have a way of making this colour in England by a mix- 
ture of powdered verdegreaſe and whiting. This is much 
inferior to that Verditer which is made with the copper- water 
uſed in the waſhing of ſilver; but its cheapneſs, and readineſs of 
preparation at all times, has recommended it into general uſe. 
VERDONE, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the turdus or 

wraſle kind, called by ſome authors turdus viridis minor. 

It is of a fine green colour in all parts of its body ; the back; 


ſomewhat different degrees, the back being of the deepeſt dye: 


ſides are variegated with lines of a fine blue, It has only one 
long an on the back, which has thirty rays or ribs, the eigh- 
teen foremoſt of which are rig id and prickly, the others ſoft 
and flexile. It is caught in the Mediterranean, and ſold in the 
markets in Italy, Salvian de Aquat. p. 88. | 
VERGADELLE, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the mullet 
kind, called by others the chelon, remarkable for the thickneſs 
of its lips. Rondelet. de Piſc. See the article CHE LON, 
VERITH, in ichthyology, a name given by Iſidore to the fiſh 
commonly called by authors, thrifſa; by us, the ſhad, or 
the mother of the herrings. See the article THRISSA. 
It is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the herring, by the top of the 
upper jaw being bifid, and the ſides ſpotted ; but it is the opi- 


ſize from the pilchard, and the agone, alauſa, and ſardina, or 

'* ſmall pilchard. | 

VERKENS Viſch, in zoology, the Dutch name of a fiſh caught 
in the Eaſt Indies. It is about ſeven inches long, of a blackiſh- 
green colour, with firis and tail wholly black, and with yellow 
iriſes to the eyes. It is caught in freſh waters in the Eaſt In- 
dies, and is a very delicate fiſh. Ir is very near related to the 
capriſcus, if not the ſame ſpecies. Ray's Ichthyogr. Append. 
p. I. 3. See the article CAPRISC US. 

VERMELHO, in zoology, the name of an American fiſh, 

more uſually known by the name of the pudiano. It is a ſmall 
fiſh, of the ſhape of the pearch, with a puryle back, and yel- 


article PuDIANo. | 
VERMES, Worms. See the articles VERMIS and WoRmMs. 
VERMICULARIS Cruſta, a term uſed by ſome anatomical. 
writers, to expreſs the internal hairy and corrugated coat of 
the inteſtines; | | 


VERMICULUM, a word uſed by ſome chemiſts to expreſs a 
tincture or elixir. 5 
VERMICULUS Marinus, the Sea-Worm, in natural hiſtory, 

the name of a genus of ſhell-fiſh of the multivalve kind. 
The characters are theſe : They are multivalve ſhells, formed 
in the ſhape of tubes or pipes; and are rounded, wrinkled, 
and uſually crooked, though ſometimes ſtrait. "Theſe ſhells 
ate called vermiculi, or ſea-worms; from the fiſh contained in 
them, - which is always a ſort of worm.. They _ are 
found in great cluſters together; interwoven oddly with one 
WW 3 
Bonani calls them ſea- ſerpents, incloſed in ſhells, from the 
various twiſted forms in which they adhere to ſhips and rocks. 
The author eſtabliſhes them among the multivalves, becauſe 
they are never found fingle, but always in theſe cluſters; in 
this ſenſe he looks upon the whole cluſter as the ſhell-fiſh, un- 
der conſideration, ' not any one of the ſingle tubes: Though 
he acknowledges that each of theſe tubes is a perfect ſhell,” in- 
dependant of the reſt, and has its proper inhabitant; Strict- 
neſs in natural hiſtory therefore would not bear him out, in 
arranging them among multivalves, for they are certainly an 
ſerum, 13 ſhell, though many of them happen always to be 
found together.. V nds hee" canto 
Care muſt be had not to confound theſe with the dentalia and 
entulia; for theſe laſt are always found ſingle ; and the vermi- 
culiy of the kind here treated of, are always found together in 
great numbers, forming cluſters of ten inches, and often 
much mote in diameter. F 92 5 
Of che Vermiculi, which are ſtrait, we have the following 
ſpecies: 1. The Tubularia Purpurea, by many eſteemed a 
ſpecies of coral. This is called by ſome the en and 
bas greatly the appearance of common red coral, but is in 
reality only a maſs of theſe tubes of worms. 2+ The pale 


| 


red 


refincrs, to part ſilvet and copper, diſſolve the mixture of 


ſides, and belly, have all plainly the ſame colour; but in 


the belly has ſomething of yellowneſs with the green, and the 


nion of that accurate obſerver Artedi, that it differs only in 


low ſides and belly. Millughôy ss Hiſt. Piſc. p. 339. See the 
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Tubularia. 3. The thicker Vermiculus, called the great cumbent Speedwwell.. 27. The many-ſtalked Spzedcoel!, 28 
organ-pipe. 4. The ſmooth Vermiculus. 5. The ſtriated Ver- | The leaſt mountain erect, ſquare- ſtalked Speedwell. 29. Ihe 
miculus. 6. The canaliculated or deep furrowed Vermicu- | Creeping Specdtoell, with teucrium leaves. 30. The com. 
a} mon Speedwell, with flowers growing to the ſtalks. 31. Th, 
Of the crooked kind we have the following ſpecies: I. The _ round-leaved water Speediuell. 32. The ſmaller round. 
gut Vermiculus. This ſpecies always forms a large cluſter, eaved water Speedwell, 33. The larger long-leaved Water 
and reſembles the inteſtines of animals. 2. The variouſly | Speedwell. 34. The ſmaller long-leaved water-Speedy)} 
curled Vermiculi, 3. The Vermiculi, terminating in elegantly | 35. The creeping olive-leaved water Speedwell. 36. The 
twiſted ends. 4. The brown wrinkled Vermiculus. | narrow-leaved water Speedwell, 37. The round. leaves 
Of thoſe Vermiculi which are diſpoſed in a fort of circles, we P yrenean Speedweed, 38. The ivy-leaved ſpring Speedy} 
have the following: 1 The earth. worm Vermiculus. 2. The 39. The germander-leaved Spcedwell, with flowers ſtanding 
concamerated Vermiculus. This is a ſpecies of Vermiculus, | on long ſtalks. 40. The germander-leaved Speedwell, wit, 
divided in the inner part into a number of chambers or cells, flowers ſtanding on long ſtalks, and with leaves placed alter- 
in the manner of the nautilus, and having a ſiphunculus of | nately on the ſtalks. 41. The common ſpring Opeedevell, 
communication running through the whole. 3. The mud- | with trifid or quinquifid leaves. 42. The white-flowered an- 
Vermiculut. This ſpecies lies under the mud of the bottom, nual Knot-graſs-leaved Speedwell. And 43. The branched 
and adheres to ſtones. 4. The oiſter Vermiculus. 5. The | upright American ſhr ubby Speedwell, with vervain-like leaves, 
muſcle Yermiculus, 6. The buccinum Vermiculus. Theſe  Tourn. Inft. p. 144. 
are three diſtin& ſpecies, which always take up their abode on | In the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, Veronica likewiſe makes 3 
thoſe peculiar ſhells. 7. The red cancellated Vermiculus. 8. diſtinct genus of plants; the characters of which are, that the 
The brown twiſted Yermiculus. g. The roſe-coloured and] Cup is a perianthium, divided into four ſegments, and remaig- 
White Vermiculus. Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc. p. 354. ing after the flower is fallen. Its ſeveral ſegments are narrow 
VERMINA, a word uſed by many of the medical authors to | and pointed. The flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, in form of 
expreſs a tormenting pain in the bowels, feeling as if worms] 2 cylindric tube, of the length of the cup, or nearly fo; fat 
were gnawing them. 3 in poſition, and divided into four ſegments at its extremity, 
VERMIS, Morm, in natural hiſtory. See the article Won M.] each of an oval ſhape, and.the lower the narrower, The 
Vermis Cæruleus, a name given by the antient naturaliſts to | ſtamina are two filaments, narroweſt at the bottom, and bend- 
an animal they deſcribe as living in the Ganges, and ſome | ing toward the top. The antherz are oblong. The piſl- 
other rivers in the Eaſt Indies, and of an enormous length. lum has a compreſſed germen; A thread-like ſtyle, bent, and 
Pliny tells us that they are ſeventy feet in length ; but he at of the length of the ſtamina ; and a ſimple ſtigma. The frit 
the ſame time convinces us, that they were not properly] is a turbinated and heart-faſhioned capſule, flat at the top, 
worms; for he tells us they had gills like thoſe of fiſhes, and ſays Containing two cells, with four valves, and full of a great 
they were called Vermes, only becauſe they were like worms. number of roundiſh ſeeds. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 4. 
Cteſias mentions theſe Indian water-worms, and ſo do many VERONUS, in zoology, a name given by many to a ſmall ri. 
other old writers, all giving them the ſame characters, but] ver-hiſh, well known in England by the name of the minoy, 
differing ſomewhat in the Toth which the laſt- mentioned Ray's Ichthyogr. p. 268. See the article PHOxINus. 
Greek author makes to be only ſeven feet, not ſeventy. Soli- VERSIO Chemica, a term uſed by chemical writers to exprek a 
nus has miſtaken this account of the gills of this creature, and | change, wrought by their art, of manifeſt forms into occult 
has tranſlated or copied the authors he took his account from | ones, which, they ſay, 1s done by a corruption of the ſpecific 
ſo ill, as to call them arms, and gives them the length the other | form, and the generation of a more general one ; that is, by a 
authors attribute to the whole animal. This creature was of converſion of decompounded elements into compound bodies, 
a blue colour, and lived in the deep waters; but would, ac- | and of impure into ſuch as are perfectly pure, Theatr. Chem, 
cording to their accounts, riſe up to the ſurface near the ſhore, | _ vol. I, Es 
to ſeize upon cattle that came to drink, They even tell us of VERTEBRA (Cyc.)—Anatomiſts, in the deſcription of theſe 
its ſeizing on the elephant in this manner ; and, at this rate, bones, divide them into the body, apophyſes, and cavities. 
the whole ſeventy foot length is neceſſary, Inſtead of ſeventy | The body of the Vertebræ is that principal part or large maß, 
feet, ſome copies of Pliny have it ſixty ; and the later authors | ſituated anteriorly, and ſupporting all the other parts. In mof 
from this have made it only ſix : And Solinus has miſtaken of the Vertebræ the body repreſents a portion of a cylinder ent” -- 
what Pliny ſays of the creature, being called Vermis from its | tranſverſely, the circumference of which is more or leſs round 
having the ſhape of a worm, and ſuppoſes he means that it on the fore-part, and ſloped on the back-part. It has two 
was called cæruleus, becauſe of its being of a blue colour; but] ſides, the upper and lower, each of which is, as it were, bot- 
we find nothing of this in the old authors, nor any other | dered by a thin lamina, in form of an epiphyſis. 
name for it but Vermis. The naturaliſts of late ages have | The apophyſes of moſt of the Vertebræ are feven in number; 
given no account of any ſuch animal as this; and it is very | one poſterior, called the ſpinal apophyſis, which ends in 2 
robable that the authors who firſt deſcribed.it meant nothing | ſmall epiphyſis, and has given the name to the whole ſyſtem 
bur the crocodile, which they had heard of as a terrible voracious | of the Vertebræ; two lateral, called tranſverſe apophyſe, 
reptile, living in the Ganges, as it does to this day; but had | and four others, which are likewiſe lateral, two on each ſide; 
never had any tolerably accurate account of it. See the article one above, and one below. Theſe are called by the common 
CRrocoDILE. ery 5 name of oblique apephyſes, and diſtinguiſhed inte the ſuperior 
VEeRMis Cerebri, the worm in the brain, a name given by ſome | or afcending, or inferior or deſcending. Theſe four are the 
Vriters to an epidemical fever in Hungary, attended with ter- leaſt of all the apophyſes of the Vertebræ, and each of them 
rible deliriums. | | has a cartilaginous ſide. It would be more proper to call then 
VERONICA, Speeduwell, in botany, the name of a genus of articular, Inſtead of oblique apophyſes. 3 | 
plants, the characters of which are theſe: The flower conſiſts The cavities in the Vertebræ are theſe : A large middle ho 
of one leaf, and is rotated and divided into ſegments at the end. between the body and apophyſes; four notches, two on The 
From the cup there ariſes a piſtil, which is fixed in the man- ſide, one ſuperior and ſmall, the other inferior and large. 
ner of a nail to the middle part of the flower, and afterwards great foramen is part of the vertebral or ſpinal canal; 2 l 
becomes a membranaceous fruit, divided into two cells, and | notches in one Vertebra meeting thoſe in another, form 1 
containing uſually ſmall, but ſometimes larger ſeeds. Tourn. lateral holes which communicate with the canal. The in 
VV ; 5 ſubſtance of the Vertebræ is ſpongy, or like a diploe, of x 
The ſpecies of Veronica, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are with an outer compact fubſtance ; which in the body © by 
theſe: 1. The common ſmall procumbent Veronica, called Vertebra is very thin, but thicker in the proceſſes. The c 
male Speedwell. 2. The longer-leaved ſmooth ereeping Py- | tebræ are joined together by their bodies, and by Nl 
renean Speedwell, 3. The upright male Speedwell, 4. The | apophyſes. The bodies, in a natural ftate, are pond 5 
broad-leaved ſpiked Speediuell. 5. The purple ſpiked Speed- united by a cartilaginous 22 that is, by the wy (on 
Well, 6. The. narrow-leaved ſpiked Speedwell.. 7. The | tion of a pliable. and claftic cartilage, as is very mani" * 
long leaved ſpiked Speedwell. 8. The ſmall ſpiked Speedwell. in the freſh bones. This cartilaginous connection - * 
9. The ſmall rock Speedwell, with naked ſtalks. 10. The lateral holes of the ſpine larger in the body than the) 7% 
Common meadow Speedwell, with leaves like ſerpyllum. 11. | inthe dry ſkeleton, where theſe cartilages are wann \ 
The ſmooth ere& Alpine male Spcedivell, with lightly indent- | connection, by the ſmall apophyſes, is by eee wo 
cd leaves. 12. The ſmaller Roman ſmooth Speedwell,. with | by ginglimus. And theſe two articulations are ſecur 
leaves like the ſmall baſil. 13. The ſmall 2 Speed. | ſtrong ligaments. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 54. jeld cou. 
well, with roundiſh hollowed leaves. 14. Hairy daiſy-leaved] The cartilages between the Vertebræ of the back y "re, and 
Alpine Speedwell. - 15. The Alpine ſhrub Speedwell, ' 16. derably to the preſſure of the body, in an erect po je donn. 
The hard ſhrubby Speedwell, with a long germander- like leaf. | expand themſelves in the night when perſons a ven dur 
17. The ſhrubby Alpine Speedwell, with a roundiſh ſmall] Hence ariſes a very ſingular phænomenon, but a0 his fl 
| leaf. 18. The 7 Dry rock Speediwell, 19. The Au- one: which is, that a man is conſiderably taller during 
| ſtrian Sperdiuell, with 
{ 
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nely divided leaves. 20. The great- in a morning, after the expanſion of theſe ca when 
eſt Speediuell. 21. The greateſt ſingle · ſtalked not-branched | the abſence of preſſure for feveral hours, than at - | 
Pyrenean Speedwell.. 22. The great ſhrubby Speedwwell. 23. | they have been 2 down all the day. ech thi dil 
| he procumbent S peediuell, with the appearance. of meadow | The reverend Mr. Waſſe ſeems to have — found that 
| teucrium. The fmaller Speedwell, with the lower leaves | ference more ſtrictly than any other perſon. Pe d bern 
| . . round. 25. The white-flowered ſmall Speedwe!l, with round- | ſeveral perſons, enliſted as ſoldiers in a a he again 
| _ 3 | 
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before the officers in the evening; and on this occaſion mea. 
ſured ſeveral other people, and found the difference in many 


leſs than an inch. This gentleman obſerved 
ht fixing a bar of iron where he juſt reached 
it with his head on getting firſt out of bed in the morn- 
ing, he could loſe near half an inch in an hour, or leſs, if he 
employed that time in rolling his garden, or any other ex- 


erciſe of that laborious kind. He obſerved alſo, that riding 


often took off the height very ſuddenly; and what was more 


‚ in ſitting cloſe to ſtudy for five or fix hours 
meow 3 A loſt often a whole inch in height. 
People who uſe hard labour, ſink rather leſs in the whole, than 
thoſe of ſedentary lives; and the height once loſt, is never to 
be recovered. that day, not even by the uſe of the cold bath ; 
but a night's lying down alone can reſtore it. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
No. 383. p. 87. ; 

This difference in height takes place only in the human ſpe- 
cies, as we are the only creatures who walk erect, and throw 
the preſſure of our whole weight upon the back-bone. T his 


gentleman meaſured horſes before and after riding, and could 


find no difference, even after the longeſt journeys. 
The alteration in height, is much greater in young people, 
than in thoſe who are more aged. It is evident from this 


change happening to perſons when they fit, as well as when 


they ſtand, that it is brought about merely by the back-bone ; 
key fler muſt admire the ſtructure of that part of the body, 
which owes its giving way thus, to its being formed toge- 
ther in that manner which alone could ſuit it to the ſe- 


veral purpoſes ĩt was intended for. The thickneſs and ſhort- 


neſs of the bones, with the intervening cartilages, aſſiſted by 
the bony proceſſes, diſpoſe it to a motion peculiar to itſelf; 
whereas, had the bones been of any conſiderable length, upon 
bending the body, the articulations muſt have made a large 


angle upon their inmoſt edges, and the ſpinal marrow would 
have been continually liable to be injured ; and had the carti- 


lages been intirely wanting, it would have been as uſcleſs as 
if it were but one bone, whereby the trunk of the body be- 
ing rendred incapable of bending, muſt have remained for ever 
in an erect poſture, Another particular, which beſpeaks the 


- utmoſt wiſdom and deſign in the contrivance of this part is, 


the remarkable difference there is in the cartilages placed be- 
twixt the ſeveral bones of the ſpine. | | 

The Vertebræ of the back require but little motion, and the 
cartilages there are for that reaſon ſmall and thin, in compa- 
riſon with thoſe of the loins, which being very thick, the 
loweſt more eſpecially, the motion is much greater there, and 


much better to be borne. This being the ſtate and diſpoſition 


of the parts, during the whole ſpace of time in which we are 


uſually employed about our ſeveral buſineſſes, till the time 


that we diſpoſe ourſelves to reſt, the cartilages of the ſpine, 


will, by their compreſſible and yielding properties, become 


more cloſe and compact from the preſſure they ſuſtain, and 
conſequently the ſpine, which is the only ſupport of the trunk 
of the body, will become ſhorter ; but when this ſuperior 


weight ſhall be intirely removed, by placing the body in an 


horizontal poſture, as it always is when we are in bed, the 
compreſſed cartilages will, by their natural elaſtic power, be- 
gin gradually to enlarge themſelves, till they, by degrees, re- 
Cover the expanded ſtate they had before they gave way. 

The cartilages between the ſeveral Vertebræ, are twenty-four in 
number, and every one of theſe is preſſed ſomewhat in our daily 
employments, ſo that when they all come to expand, the aggre- 
Late of their ſeveral expanſionscannot be ſuppoſed leſs than about 
aninch, Now, if this be the difference occaſioned by the preſſure 
of the common weight of the body alone upon itſelf, it muſt 


 . neceſſarily be much greater in thoſe perſons whoſe conſtant em- 


ployment it is to carry heavy burdens. The compreſſion 


and expanſion of the cartilages in older people being leſs than in 


younger, is a neceſſary conſequence of the cartilages in time cf 


age growing harder, and leſs capable of compreſſion ; for they 


often grow almoſt bony in length of time; and hence it is, 
that old people are obſerved to loſe ſomewhat of their former 
height, the cartilages in them ſhrinking to a ſomewhat ſmaller 
_ compals as they grow bony z and this ſhortening is therefore 
not imaginary, as many have believed, but real, and owing to 
this plain cauſe. Phil. Tranſ. No. 383. p. 90. 
ERTEBR A fractured, When any of the Vertebræ are fractured 
without h 
== that the fracture is confined to ſome of the oblique, or 
EM oceſſes, and therefore the patient will be in no great 
8 but when the body of the Vertebra is either broke or 
all » and the contiguous ſpinal marrow bruiſed or compreſſed ; 
22 ts - the limbs and viſcera beneath that Vetebra become 
the noe e and gud, and death often follows. 10 if 
Cline to verſe proce es of the Vertebræ are broken, which in- 
X ward the Cavity of the thorax, it is ſcarce poſſible, that 
ſcape bei of the ribs which are connected there, ſhould e- 
= matured alſo, which makes the caſe very deplo- 
ken, it will. (wa the proceſſes of the Vertebræ are bro- 


their places 4 the beſt way to reduce the bones into 


dipped i the fingers, placing narrow compreſſes 
— he ſpirit of wine on each fide the Jertebræ, and 


; pieces of paſtboard, to be kept on by the pro- 


jandages 5 for by this means the bones of the Vertelra, 


urting the ſpinal marrow, we may reaſonably ſup- | 


VER 


which are very ſoft and ſpungy 


oy, will very quick'y and eaſily 
grow together again, 
If in theſe fractures the ſpinal marrow be divided, death is ge- 
nerally an inevitable conſequence ; all that the ſurgeon can at- 
tempt in this caſe, is to lay bare the fractured Yertebra with 
the ſcalpel, and replace, or elſe remove, ſuch fragments as in- 
jured the ſpinal marrow z and the wound muſt be afterwards 
gently cleanſed, and treated with the vulnerary balſams, to be 
kept on with the napkin and ſcapulary bandage, till either the 


wounds ſhall be terminated by a perfect cure, or bv death. 
Heiſter's Surgery, p. 125. 


VERTEBRA luxated, The luxations which happen to the 


ſpine, and Vertebræ of the back, are generally imperfect ones; 
for it appears from an accurate conſideration of the ſtructure, 
and articulations of theſe bones, that none of the Vertebræ can 
be intirely diſplaced without being fractured, and alſo com- 
preſſing and wounding the ſpinal marrow, which muſt pro- 
duce danger of inſtant death. Even the imperfect luxations of 
theſe bones are very dangerous; which happen either between 
tae two ſuperior Fertebræ of the heed and neck, or between 
the reſt of the Vertebræ, when they are forced from each other. 
Such as have a luxation between the head and upper Vertebra, 


ſeldom eſcape being carried off by a ſudden death; for by this 
means, the tender medulla, which joins immediately with the 


brain, and is lodged in the ſpine, the brain itſelf, and the 
nerves which ariſe from beneath the occiput, are too much 
diſtended, compreſſed, or lacerated. Ihe two condyloide 


proceſſes of the occiput uſually ſlide out of their glenoide ſi- 
nuſſes in the firſt Vertebra of 


the neck, when a perſon falls 
headlong from an high place, or from on horſeback, or when 
he receives a violent blow upon the neck. People die uſually 
very ſuddenly by this accident, and are uſually ſaid to have 
broke their necks, though there is really no more than a bare 
luxation ; though it does really ſometimes happen, that the 
Fertebre of the neck are broken. If life ſhould remain after 
ſuch an accident, which very rarcly happens, the head muſt 
neceſſarily be diſtorted, commonly with the chin cloſe down 
to the breaſt, ſo that the perſon can neither ſwallow, ſpeak, 
or move any part that is below the neck ; therefore, if ſpeedy 
aſſiſtance is not had, death enſues, from the compreſſure, or 
hurt of the medulla. 

In order to reduce this luxation, the patient muſt be laid flat 
upon the ground, then the ſurgeon kneeling down with his 
knees againſt the patient's ſhoulders, muſt bring them toge- 
ther, ſo as juſt to contain the patient's neck between them; 
this done, he is quickly to lay hold of the patient's head with 
both his hands, and {trongly pulling and extending it, he 
muſt gently move it from one fide to another, till he finds by a 
noiſe, the natural poſture of the neck, and a remiſſion of the 
ſymptoms, that the diſlocation is properly reduced, 

The imperfect luxations of the Vertebræ of the back, are no 
more than their two upper or lower proceſſes being difplaced, 
and that often but on one fide : this happens ſometimes to only 
one of the ſpinal Yertebr&, ſometimes to more. Theſe lux- 
ations are generally very difficult to reduce; the beſt method 
of doing it is thus: When the apophyſes of the Vertebræ are 
diſlocated on both ſides, the patient is to be laid leaning on his 
belly over a caſk, drum, or ſome other gibbous body ; and 
then two aſſiſtants are ſtrongly to preſs down both the ends of 
the luxated ſpine on each fide ; by this means the bones of the 
ſpine will be ſet free from each other, lifted, or puſhed up in 
form of an arch, and ſo gradually extended: this done, the 


| ſurgeon puſhes down the Iuxated Vertebræ, and at the ſame 


time nimbly puſhes the ſuperior part of the body upwards, and 
by this means the luxated bones are ſometimes happily reduced 
into their places ; if ſucceſs does not attend the firſt attempt 


in this way, the operation is to be repeated. When the Ver- 


tebra comes out on one fide, the patient is to be placed in- 
clining in the prone poſture now mentioned; but fo, that 


when the left apophyſis is diſplaced, one aſſiſtant may preſs 


the lower Vertebræ inward to the right, and another may de- 
preſs the right humerus, and vice verſa. After the Vertebræ 
are reduced, the part is to be bathed with ſpirit of wine cam- 
phorated, or to have compreſſes dipped in the ſame ſpirit laid 
on it, and the napkin and ſcapulary bandage is to be applied. 
Heifter's Su | 


rg. p. 153. I'S. | 
VERTEBRE® of "hes. The Pertebre of fiſhes are extremely dif- 


ferent in ſhape in the ſeveral kinds, and even vary in number 


in the different ſpecies of the ſame genus. The anterior Ver- 


tebræ in ſome have three apophyſes, as in the cyprini, eſoces, 
pleuronecti, Ic. and in the clupeæ they have no leſs than 


ſeven of theſe apophyſes, but they are ſlender and capillary. 
Artedi Ichthyol. —_ 


VERTIBULUM, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs. the 


round head of a bone, which, in its articulation, is inſerted 
into the ſinus, or cavity of another bone. 45 


VERTUMNALIA, among the Romans, a feſtival cele 


in honour of the god Vertumnus in the month of October. Pi- 


we in VOC. | | | 
/ERU, a comet, according to ſome writers, reſembling a ſpit, 
being nearly the ſame kind as the lonchites, only its head is 
rounder, and its train longer and ſharper pointed. 
VERVA, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs an ivory a- 
mulet to be worn for the epilepſy. 


VER« 


with white flowers. 
Vervain. 4. The fine leaved Vervain. 5. The nettle-leaved 


V 


IX. 


d 


 VERZELLINO, in zoology, the name of a bird common in 


VESICARIA, a name given by Rivinus to a yum of plants, 


v 


they are ſingle, as in the oſmerus, and perca fluviatilis of 
Bellonius; but the Yeficulz ſeminales in the males are two in 


tioned. They differ, however, very much in regard to their 


| occupy almoſt the whole length of the abdomen, as in the 


the cetaceous kinds, &c, As to figure, in the generality of 


VESP, or Wasp, Veſpa, in the hiſtory of inſets. See the 
article WAs P. 5 | 
V sgÞ-T{chneumon. 


the ſides of mud banks in the borders of fields. Theſe have 
The origin of this creature is very ſtrange; it is uſually 


found iſſuing from the body of the common cabbage caterpil- 


depoſits her eggs in the creature's fleſh. The eggs hatch 
into ſmall maggots of the carnivorous kind; and theſe prey 
upon the fleſh of the caterpillar till they arrive at their 


alive all this time by the vaſt quantities of nouriſhment it is 
continually taking in. At length, when theſe worms are ar- 
rived at their full growth, they ſpin themſelves a webb, under 
form of the fly that laid the egg. This is not peculiar to this 
of caterpillars of ſeveral kinds: ſome of theſe ſpin their webs 
under the ſkin of the caterpillar, and eat their way through it, 

when arrived at their perfect ſtate ; but others crawl out while 


+ bury themſelves under ground in order to ſpin their webs, 


VES 


VERVAIN, Verbena, in botany, the name of a genus of plants; 
the characters of which are theſe: The flower conſiſts of one 
leaf, and is of the labiated kind. The upper lip is erect, and 
divided into two ſegments, the lower into three; and theſe 
are ſo diſpoſed, that at firſt ſight the flower has not at all the 
appearance of a labiated one, but ſeems only divided into five 
ſegments. The piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the 
manner of a nail to the lower part of the flower. It is ſur- 
rounded by four embryos, which afterwards become four ſlen- 
der oblong ſeeds; which ripen in the cup, and fill it almoſt 
wholly up. To theſe marks it may be added, that the flow- 
ers of the Vervains grow in ſpikes, or ſometimes in ſhort 
heads, but never verticillately. : 

The ſpecies of Vervain, enumerated by Mr. Tournefoft, are 
theſe: 1. The common Yervain. 2. The common Vervain 
3. The taller broad-leaved Portugal 


Vervain of Canada. 6. The nettle-leaved Vervain, with 
jagged leaves, and larger flowers. 7. The narrow-leav'd netite | 
Vervain, of America, with blue flowers, and branched ſpikes. 
8. The very narrow -leaved nettle Vervain of America, with 
numerous ſpikes and purple flowers. Tournef. Inſt. p. 200. 

Vervain was uſed among the Antients at their ſacrifices, and 
was thought to contain ſomething divine. The Romans, in 
the beginning of the yeat, made a preſent of this herb to their 
friends. Danet. in voc. by 

ERVISE, in our ſtatutes, is uſed for a kind of cloth, Stat. 
cap. 8. Blount, Cowel. See the article PLONKETS. 
ERULCA, the ſame as Verva, a name for an amulet of ivory 
worn on the arm as a cure for the epilepſy. Scribonius Largus. 


Italy, and kept in cages for its lingink, called by authors citri- 
nella, and thraupis. See the article CIT RINELLA. 


the ſame with the corindum of Tournefort. 
See the article CORINDUM. 

ESICULZ ſeminales. Theſe veſſels are vety evident in fiſnes; 
the females of moſt fiſh have double ovaria, though in ſome 


ivinus, 4. 144. 


number in all fiſh, not excepting the males of theſe here men- 
figure and ſituation. As to their ſituation, they in ſome fiſh 
ſpinoſe kinds in general, and in the petromyzum, accipenſer, 
and many of the other cartilaginous kinds, 
they are placed only in the lower part of the abdomen, as in 
fiſh, they are oblong, and compreſſed, but in ſome they are 


round, as in the cetaceous kinds. The other parts of gene- 


ration are wanting in moſt fiſh. Artedi Ichthyolog. See 
the article TESTES. 


Of this inſet, Mr. Ray mentions a great 
number of ſpecies ; the greater part of which are common on 


all lender bodies, and are armed with ſtings, - 


lar. The occaſion of which is this: The parent fly ſtrikes 
her tail through the ſkin of the back of this caterpillar, and 


full growth: the creature that ſupports them, keeping itſelt 


which they change into chryſales, and foon after come out in 


ſingle ſpecies of fly; but many are educated thus in the bodies 


et in their worm ſtate, after having eaten their full time, and 


The ſpecies are theſe: 1. The red-tailed Ichneumon, with 


In ſome fiſh, | 


iſh on the belly. 12. The ſmall three-haired Ich, yin 
long antennæ. | 
13. The {mail black /chneummm, with a white crof. upon ity 
back. 14. Ihe reflex horned [chneumon, wich its anterior fat 
clypeated. 15. The black body'd Ichneumou, with two brand 
circles of yellow on the middle of the back. 16. The black 
body'd Ichneumon, with 4 white tail, and a white triangulir 
ſpot on the ſhoulders. 17. The long bodied Ichneuman, with 
a yellow body and black tail: this is an inch and quarter in 
length, and is a very beautiful ſpecies. 18. The large cater. 
pillar /chneumon, with the anterior half of the body ot a bright 
orange colour, and the other half black. This is produced in 
the body of another ſpecies of caterpillar. 19. The black 
Icbneumon, with orange coloured legs. 20. The {mall J. 
neumon, with yellow legs, and a yellow back, and three hai;; 
at the tail. 21. The ſmall Ichneumon, with three hairs at itz 
tail, with ſhining wings. 22. The black [chneumon, with ſe. 
veral narrow yellow circles on the hinder part of the boch. 
23. The black breaſted Ichneumon, with the anterior part cf 
the body yellow, and the hinder part black. 24. The cater. 
pillar /chneumon, with no hairs at the tail, and with very lug 
horns, 25. The long-bodied caterpillar Ichneumon, with on- 
ly one hair at the tail: theſe are produced of worms lodged in 
the bodies of different kinds of caterpillars. 26. The black 
and yellow Ichneumon, with purple wings. 27. The flender 
bodied Ichneumon, with purple wings. 28. The orange-co- 
loured Ichneumon. The whole body in this ſpecies, is cf a 
reddiſh yellow, with no ſpot, or variegation in it. 29. The 
black bodied Ichneumon, with red legs, and ſhining wings; 
each marked with one ſpot. 30. The variegated leg'd Ic. 


this ſpecies are partly black, and partly red. 31. The large 
Ichneumon, with a yellow body and black tail: and, 32. The 
inky wing'd Ichneumon. Ray's Hiſt. of Inſects, p. 25%, & je, 
VESPERTILIO, the bat. In the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, 
this animal makes a diſtin& genus; but that not as a bird, 2 
the vulgar eſteem it, but as one of the quadruped claſs. Tle 
characters of the genus are theſe : That the creature is vi- 
parous, whereas all the birds are oviparous : that it his tw 
paps : its feet have five toes on each; and the four feet a 
expanded into a ſort of wings. Under this claſs, tie author 
takes in the canis volans, and glis volans; the flying dog and 
flying dormouſe, as they are called by other authors. Liaai 
Syſtem, Nat. p. 37. 
Bontius deſcribes a very ſtrange kind of Veſpertilio, or bat, 


roughly conſidered the ſubject, doubts much, whether it cal 
properly be referred to the bat kind or not. Indeed, it feers 


Bontius calls it the Yerſpertilioadmirabilis, and deſcrides it as be. 
ing of the ſize of a cat, and of a fleſhy body; and ſays, that l 
flies by means of membranes annexed to the ſides of its bod); 

and to its fore-legs; and that it can expand theſe to a vaſt co. 
paſs. From all this it appears to be of the ſquirrel kind; 
but he adds, that they fly in flocks, like our wild peele, 
which ſeems very improbable ; and it ſeems rather, that the 
creature was intended only for long leaps. If Scaliger had 
known this animal, it would be very natural to believe i 
meant it under the name of the felis volans, or fying cat; 
which is generally ſuppoſed another name only for the comma 
flying ſquirrel. ee 24/907 

VESPERTIL10, in conchyliology, the name of an elegant ſpe- 
cies of voluta, ſuppoſed to have ſome reſemblance to the £0- 
lour of a bat. See the article VoLUTA. - 

VESPIVORUS buteo, in zoology, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the bird, called in Engliſh, the honey-buzzard, * 
its feeding its young with the maggot worms out of . 
combs. Willughby's Ornithol. p. 39. See the article A? 

vokus Buteo. 9 85 | Mp 

VESSEL (Cycl.)— ExtraordinaryVEss EIS, in anatomy. BY le 
uncommon to meet in the bodies of diſſected perſons rem? 2 
variations from the common courſe of nature in the- BY 1 
of the body; and among theſe, ſometimes duplicates © 150 
naturally ſingle: thus Kerkring mentions a double mo - 

and a treble ductus thoracicus in different bodies, 45 wt 

ſpermatic arteries in one body, with no ſpermatic Ven . 


are accounts alſo of defects of parts uſually judged cfieat®, 


a lagi as =4 fas lt 
but it is to be obſerved; that the ends of nature bat 


long wings ſpotted with black. 2. The black. taibd /chneu- | more eafily anfwered by the exceſs, than by the defect of — 

mon, with a long and flender body, variegated with annular | the accidents of exceſs are greatly more common than 
marks of red and black. 3. The black Ichneumon, with three of defect. Kerkring's Spicil. Anat. © 

- | hairs at its tail; the body of this ſpecies is intirely black, with- | Chemical V xs$E1s. See the Aphendir. wellig, 
out the leaſt variation. 4. The black ſchneumon, with .2 VESSIGON, in the manege, a wind-gall, or ſoft Þ on be 

-  Whitecircle on the legs, and on the antennæ. 5. The Ich- on the in and outſide of a horſe's hough, that is, bo 

neumon with a thick breaſt, and a body beginning by a lender | right and left of it. ; | B 

 Mament, and terminating in a thick tail. 6. The great large | VETCH, Vicia, in botany. See the article VIcIA. 


_ | winged [chneumon, with a yellow be 
ſpots on the wings. 7. The ſmaller large-wing d Ichneumon, 


body, and large yellow 


with black wings, and a black body and tail. 8. The red- 


Horfe-fhoe VETca. See the article F ERRUM cat | 
Bitter Vx TH, in botany. See the article Ae 4 by tht 
VETO, in Roman antiquity, was the ſolemn wor ; 


neumon, with a white circle on each antenna. The legs of 


he calls it, found in the Eaſt-Indies ; and Piſo, who has o- 


more properly to belong to the claſs of the flying ſquid 


leg d Jchneumon, with a body red at the beginning, and a | tribunes of the people, when the inhibited any decree "other 
t ite large ſpot upon the back. 9. The 8 ſenate, or law propoſe to the 3 or any = 160 | 
with a black head, breaſt, and legs, a red body, and black | magiſtrates. Liv. 6. 37. Mi dalet. of Rom- 1 
tail. 10. The flat-body'd /chneumon, with a black back, | See the article IN TERCESSON. Venetian® and | 
and greeniſh white belly. 11. The fender body'd /chneutron, | VETOLA; in zoology, a name uſed by the f the 899%" 
„ © -brownon the back, with one yellow tranſverſe line, and yellow- | from them by many others for a water-bird 0 kind, 


3 
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but its rump 


explain by 
in exprels 


VIATORES, among 


v1 0 


kind, called by Aldrovand, the Totano, and by Geſner, the 


Fedoa ſecunda. 


It uſually weighs. about nine ounces; its beak is ſhaped like 


that of the woodcock, and is red all over, except at the end, 


here it is blackiſh ; its neck is grey; its belly and breaſt 
whats ; its head of a browniſh grey; and its back brown; 
imp has a white ring on it; its tail is compoſed of 

black and white feathers. Ray's ornitholog. p. 216. 


VETTONICA, in botany, the antient way of ſpelling the 


word Betonica, the name of a plant called in Engliſh, Be- 
8 called Vettonica by Pliny, who ſays, it obtained that 


name from a people of Italy ſo called, among whoſe woods it 


er EW. 


We are far from being certain what plant the antients mean 


when they preſcribe Betony, ſome having applied the name to 
the ſame plant, which we at this time call by it; others cal- 


| ling the ſerratula or ſaw-wort, by this name, and others 


rolemary. n 


Dioſcorides mentions only one kind of Betony, which he calls 


ceſtra and pſuchrotropha in the Greek, and which his tranſlators 
Vettonica vel roſmarinus; and this is countenanced 
words by the author himſelf, in one place, where 
he ſays the plant ce/fra is called pſuchrotropha, from its being 
produced in damp places; and that the Romans called it Beto- 
nica, or roſmarinus. e | | 
'This ſeems abſolutely confounding the two plants roſemary and 
Betony. | | | 
The Anh ſaw- wort, and roſemary, of the preſent times, 
are three very different plants; and we are therefore not to 
cenſure the antients, if any one of them wants the virtues they 
aſcribed to Betony, but to try them all round. 
However, if any thing certainly can be judged of the betonica 
of the antients, it is, that it was our ſerratula. See the arti- 
cle SERRATULA. 2) 
VEXILLARII, among the Romans, were veteran ſoldiers, the 
ſame with thoſe the old Romans called friarii. There were 


{ix hundred of them in every legion. See the article Tr1A- 
RII, Cycl. Fe DEE] | | 


was to go into the country, and acquaint the ſenators of the 
extraordinary days on which they were to meet. See Mem, de 
Acad. vol. 1. p. 405. | N 
VIBA, Vuza, or VAnA, names by which ſome botanical au- 
thors call the common ſugar-cane. Piſe, p. 119. Marg- 
grave, p. 82. e 5 
VIBEX, (Cycl.) a word uſed by ſome to expreſs a black mark 
upon the ſkin, from a bruiſe, | 


_ VIBRANT, or VI BRI Ox, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 


 Clals of flies, commonly known by the name of the ichneu- 
mons. | | | 


and is applied to theſe flies, from the continual vibrating mo- 
tion obſerved in their antennæ. | 


8 : word uied by medical writers to expreſs the hairs 

e noftrils, 

VIBURNUM, in botany, the name of a genus of trees, the 
characters of which are theſe: The flower conſiſts of only one 
eaf, and is of the rotated kind, and divided into ſeveral ſeg- 
ments at the edges. The center of this flower is perforated by 
| the Pointal of the cup, which finally becomes a roundiſh, ſoft 
feu Juicy berry, containing a hard ſtriated ſeed, of a flattiſh 


* is only one ſpecies of this tree, which is the common 
vun. Tourn. Inſt. p. 60. | 
— ge Kere. in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
5 2 | 
of the Viburn protuberances, frequently found on the leaves 
= compoted of a different ſubſtance from that of the leaf. 
are þ, Ppear in form of brown circular ſpots, of which there 
apo war for ty or more on one leaf. Theſe are about a 
the 3 r inch in diameter, and they riſe a little above 
each of the. the leaf, as well on the under as the upper fide ; 
each fide of Ow alſo a {mal prominence in the center, on 
breaſt e leaf, looking like a nipple ſtanding on the 


a en on 


) —— with their pedicles, in a veſſel of 
le, upon a ſheet of white r, on a ſmooth ta- 
e —— e the — of which muſt touch 
frelb, (o Jong us where; by this means the leaves will be kept 


neceſſ⸗ , g 
Balls; and t is, aſter 15 for the feeding of the animal in 


p. 209. 
Candia 


the Romans; officers whoſe buſineſs it 


The word is derived from the Latin dibro, to ſhake or quiver, 


um, Theſe are of a very ſingular nature, and ſecm | 


V 


— 


3 his gallop ; and from theſe he is 
Aa 


The word is probably a corription of the Latin vicarii. The 
Vicardi is the governor of a village, and is ſometimes the pa- 
tiſh-prieſt ; his office is to levy the public taxes, and to ſend 


offenders to the cadic. This office is always appointed yearly. 


Pocock's Egypt, vol. 2. p. 2. p. 12. 


ICARIO Deliberando occaſione cujuſdam recognitionis, &c. An 


antient writ that lies for a ſpiritual perſon impriſoned. Reg. 
Orig. 147. Blount, Cowel, | 


VICES, a term uſed by the dealers in horſes to expreſs.certain 


faulty habits or cuſtoms in that creature, which render him 


troubleſome to the rider, and are never to be worn off, but 


by attention to the regular methods. . 

The following are the tricks generally underſtood as Vices by 
dealers, and their methods of preventing, correcting, and 
curing them. . WT n ee 

1. If a horſe carry his head or neck awry, ſtrike him twice or 
thrice with the ſpur on the contrary fide ; but if he be very 
ſtiff- necked on the right fide, and very plying or bending on 
the left, the rider is to hold the right rein ſhorter than the 
other, and give him ſudden checks every time he inclines that 
way, having a ſharp wire faſtened in the teins, .that ſtriking in 
his neck, he may be compelled to hold it ſtrait ; but in this 
care muſt be always taken to check him upwards, for other- 
wiſe he will get a habit of ducking his head, which will prove 


very troubleſome. 4.5 | 
2. If a horſe is apt to ſhake his head and eats, upon the leaſt 


4 
1 


occaſion, or move his ears, when he is going to kick or bite, 
or caft his rider; the way of curing this, is to ſtrike him on 
the head with a wand, as ſoon as he ſhews the firſt attempt to 
it; and, at the inſtant of ſtriking him, he is to be checked 
with the bridle, and be ſtruck with the ſpur on the contrary 
ſide; this will put him out of his pace, and he is then to be 
ſtopped, that he may have leiſure to underſtand the rider's 
meaning. Every time that he ſtarts or winches, which are 
ſignals that he is going to bite, or to ſtrike with his heels, the 


_ is to be done, and he will, by degrees, be broke of theſe 
abits. | | 

3- If a horſe is ſubject to ducking down his head frequently 

the rider muſt, every time he is guilty of it, check him ſud- 
denly with the bridle, and at the ſame time ſtrike him with the 
ſpurs, in order to make him ſenſible of his fault. If he be 
ſtanding, he is thus to be made to bring his head in the right 
place as he ftands ; and when he does ſo, he is to be cheriſhed, 
that he may underſtand the rider's meaning, which, in time, 
he will certainly do. e | 

4. If a horſe be ſkittiſh; and apt to ſtart, ſo that the rider is 
never free from danger, while on his back, the cauſe of the 
malady is firſt to be carefully enquired into: If it be found to 


proceed from a weak fight, which repreſents objects to him 


other than they really are; the method of curing him is, every 
time he does it, to give him leiſure to view the things, and 
ſee what they really are; he muſt have time to view them 
well, and then be rid gently up to them. If, on the con- 
trary, his ſkittiſhneſs depends on his being naturally fearful, 
and alarmed at every noiſe, he is to be cured of it by the 
inuring him to loud noifes of many kinds, as firing of guns, 
drums, trumpets, and the like; and he will, in time, come 


to take . in what he was before afraid of. 


5. If a horſe be reſtive, and refuſe to go forward, the rider is 
to pull him backwards, and this will often occaſion his going 
forward; this is uſing his own fault, as a means of reclaiming 
him, The rider is firſt cautiouſly to find whether this Vice 
proceeds from real ſtubbornneſs, or from faintneſs ; if from 
the latter, there is no remedy but reſt; but if actual ſtubborn- 
neſs be the fault, the whip and ſpur, well employed, and perſi- 
ſted in, will, at length, be found a certain cure, 

6. If a horſe rear up an end; that is, if he riſes ſo high before 
as to endanger his coming over the rider, the horſeman muſt 
give him the bridle, and bear forwards with his whole weight. 
As he is going down, he ſhould have the ſpur given him very 
roundly ; but this muſt by no means be done as he is riſing, 
for then it will make him riſe higher, and, probably, come 
Over. 291 5 | 


7. If a horſe be ſubject to lie down in the water, or upon the 


| ground, there is no better remedy than a pair of ſharp ſpurs 
reſolutely applied. But 


there is ſome caution to be uſed in the 
applying them, for bad horſemen generally are the occaſion 


of the faults in horſes, by correcting them out of due time. 
The proper moment of ſpurring is juſt when he is going to lie 


down; but when this has diverted him from the thought of 
it, he is not immediately to be ſpurred again. For the doing 
this frightens the creature, and puts him into confuſion to that 


degree, that he at length becomes reſtive, and thus one fault 


is only changed for another, and that perhaps a worſe. | 
8. If a horſe be apt to run away, very cautious means mult be 
uſed to break him of it. The rider muſt be gentle, both 
with a ſlack curb, and keeping an eaſy bridle-hand. He is 
firſt to be walked without ſtopping him; but oy 
him, by degrees, with a ſteady, not a violent hand, al- 
ways cheriſhin him when he obeys : When he is thus made 
very — in his walk, he is to be —_— brought 

alk again, always by degrees, and laying him- with « 
ſteady hand. By rn from time to time, 

3 


Judge 


VIG 


Judgment and patience, it is probable he may at length be 
 eured. W 124 5 a 
9. If a horſe is apt to fly out violently, it is certain, that the 
more the bridle-rein is pulled, and the more he is hurt by tug- 
ging the curb, the faſter he will run: The beſt method is 
therefore, If there be field- room enough, to let him go, as 
ſoon as he is going, by flackening the bridle, and giving him the 
ſpur continually and 3 till he ſlacken of his own ac- 
cord. Thus, by degrees, he will find that himſelf is the ſuf- 
ferer, by all his flights, and he will then leave them off, tho 
de could be never brake of them any way elſe. : 
10. Some horſes will not endure the ſpurs when they are gi- 
ven them; nor ever go forwards ; but faſtening themſelves to 
them, they will ſtrike out and go back; and if they are preſ- 
ſed more hard, they will fall to piſſing without. ever going out 
of the place. If the horſe who has this Vice be a gelding, it 
will prove very difficult to cure him of it. A ſtone-horſe, or 
a mare are much eaſier cured; but even theſe will be trying 
at it again afterwards ;' and if ever they get the better of their 
rider, they wl not fail to keep it up in this particular. 


Every harſe, .of whatever kind, that has this fault of cleaving 


- to the ſpurs, as the jockies call it, and not going forwards 
with chem, is to be rejected, in the buying for any gentleman's 
- rididgy; for it is a ſign of a reſtive nature, and is a fault gene- 

rally accompanied with many others. TT 
VICIA, Fetch, in botany, the name of a large genus of plants, 
the chatacters of which are theſe : The flower is of the papi- 
+ Jionaceous kind; and the piſtil, which ariſes from the cup, 
finally becomes a pod, furniſhed with roundiſh or angular 


i. ſeeds; £6 this it is to be added, that the leaves ſtand in pairs | 


on the rib, and that terminates in a tendril, 
The ſpecies of Vetch, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 
; theſe : 1. The common cultivated Fetch, with black ſeeds, 
2. The common cultivated Fetch, or tare with grey ſeeds. 3. 
The cultivated Tare. 4. Fhe great wild buſh Vetch. 5. The 
buſb - Veiob, with roundiſh; but pointed leaves, and with black 
ſeeds. 6. The buſh-Petch, with roundiſh, but pointed leaves, 
. and with ſpotted ſeeds. 7. The buſh-Vetch, with 'narrower- 
pointed leaves, and a ſmall black ſeed, 8. The many- 
- flowered. Petch, g. The hoary perennial many-flowered 
- Petch. 10. The great-many-fowered etch, with variegated 


blue and white flowers. - II. The hairy perennial many- | 


_ flowered Patch, with pea-iike pods. 12. The white-flowered 
hairy wild etch, 1 3. The great early French hairy wild Vereh, 
with red flowers. 14. The buſh Vetch, with a roundiſh, ſhort, 
and blunt-pointed leaf. 15. The corn Vetch, with numerous 

: bairy pods... 16. The corn Fetch, with ſingle ſmooth pods. 

17. The leaſt Ferch, with numerous ſmooth pods. | 18. The 

' long-leaved Veteh, with longer pods. 19. The narrow-leaved 

violet puiple-flowered Veich, with broad ſmooth pads. 20. 

| The many-leaved Yetch, with ſmooth pods, 21. The Veteh 


hat buries many of its pods under the ground. 22. The leaſt | 
early French Fetch. 23. The procumbent Fetch, with broad, 


not ſerrated leaves. 24. The procumbent Fetch, with very 
broad leaves, and with ferrugineous-coloured flowers and 
- - fruit. + 25. The procumbent Fetch, with very broad ſerrated 
leaves. 26. The largeſt wild Vetch, with the appearance of 

the wild pea. . 27. The wild yellow Vetch, with a hairy pod. 
28. The perennial late-flowering yellow Yetch,- with hairy 


| Pods. 29. The perennial late-flowering Zh ray with | 


, ſmooth pods. 30. The yellow-flowered 
3 to the lower. Turn. Inſt. p. 397. 
C 


OMAGISTER, among the Romans, an officer whoſe bu- | 
ſineſt it was to take care of the ſtreets, that nothing might ob- | 


ſtruct, or render them anywiſe incommodious. Hen. Lex. 


Univ. in voc. | 


VIC'TORIATVUS, among the Romans, a coin with victory re- | 
8 ſide, equal in value to half the denarius. See 


” 4 
aw - 


the article DExXARIUs, Cycl. 


VICTORIOLA; in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for |, 
| 9 — called in Engliſh the Aexandtia- laurel, 
| 


che 
borſer tongue, or deuble-tongue. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
VIDIM 

81 the ſebeſtens, Aa 
Mal. vol. 4. p. 7 
VIELLE ridie, the 
2 
kind, 


medicinal plum, af Aſia and Zgypt. Hort. 


very much reſembling the famous concha ueneris, but 


longer, and without that peculiarly- ſhaped oval aperture to 


vhich that ſhell owes its name. | 


It has ſeveral ſpines about the lips, as the concha veneris has, | 


but are ſhorter and more obtuſe than in that ſhell. The 
- whole of this ſpecies is deeply and irregularly wrinkled. | 


It is of a whitiſh colour, variegated with brown. 
VIELLEUR, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of fly, 
common in Surinam, and ſome other places. It is moderately 
large, though leſs ſo than the lanthorn-fly, ſo common in that 
place, and has a long head, and ſome other particulars, in 
which it reſembles. that creature. Mrs, Merian has given a 
: Figure of it, and reports it as the opinion of the natives, that 
n into a lanthorn - fly. See the article LAx r- 
 HORN=#07p. 
VIGOROSO 
uſed to dire 
-and firmneſs, 


a performer to ſing or 


ARUM, in botany, the name of the tree which bears | 


Fo —— | | ö 9 
wrinkled old Woman's Shell, a name given | 
the French authors to a ſpecies of chama of the mutilated | 


or Vicoros AnENTE, in the Italian muſic, is | 
play with vigour, firength, 


"V IN 


| VIGESIMA, among the Romans, a tak of the twentieth 
of the yearly incomes of all inheritances. It was firſt 

bliſhed by Auguſtus. Pitiſc. Lex. in voc. ow 

VIS ESIMuA was likewiſe a cuſtom paid for ſlaves ſold 

| at „ Wall 

for one made free. Pitiſc. in voc. | 

VIGESIMARIUS, among the Romans, an officer who had 

the management of collecting the wige/ima, See the article 

Vio gsi a | | 

VILLANELLA, in the Italian muſic, a ſort of air or tune to 
which the peaſants of that country, dance. There are ſome 
of theſe Villanellas very agreeable, having ſomething gay and 
enlivening in them, well adapted to their deſign, The firſt 

couplet is uſually played plain and ſimple, afterwards come 
an infinity of variations, diminutions, &c. DEN 

VIELEIN Fleeces, in our Statutes,” are bad fleeces of wos! 
ſhorn. from ſcabby ſheep. 31 Ed. 3. c. 8. Blount, Cotbel. 

VILLOSE Stalk, See the article STALK. 

VIETRUM, a word uſed ſometimes alone to expreſs a filtre 
inſtead of the word fltrum. But Viltrum is more commonly 

joined with the word philoſophorum, and then expreſſes the 
common alembic for diſtillation. 1 5 

VIMMALA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the people of 

the Eaft Indies to a kind of pyrites, of a brafly appearance, 
and of a cubic figure, = Y 55 
They alſo give it in the ſame places to the pyrite in genera, 
when ſmall and of a ſimple internal ſtructure. 

VINAGO, in zoology, a name given by ſome authors to the 
wood-pigeon, from the colour of its breaſt, ſhoulders, and 
wings, reſembling, that. of red wine. Its more uſual name 
among authors is OEnas. See the article Anas. 

VINDICTA,, among the Romans, the prætor's rod or ſwitch, 

with which he touched a flave's head when he was affran- 
chiſed. Danet. in voc. by ern . 

VINCETOXICUM, in botany, a name uſed by many authors 
for the aſclepias, or ſwallow-wort, from its ſuppoſed virtues 
as an antedote. See the article As C LEPIAS. F 

The people of Stiria and Carinthia are more ſubject than any 

other nation to ſcrophulous diſeaſes; but nature has provided 
them alſo with a very ready and ſafe remedy, which is the 

Vincetoxicum, or ſwallow-wort. This grows in vaſt abur- 

dance all over theſe countries; and the common people know 
it as a certain cure for this terrible diſeaſe. It is alſo found of 
excellent uſe in dropſies; and as it might be cultivated with us, 

or its roots imported in any quantities, it is wonderful that we 
do hot ple it. © © 8 1 1 | 

VINE, (Cycl.) Vitis, in botany, See the article ViT1s. 

All the forts of Vines are propagated either from layers or cut 
tings. The former is the method uſually practiſed with us 
but the latter ſeems much the better. 7. i 
In order to propagate them by cuttings; theſe muſt be cho{n 
ſuch as are ſtrong and well-ripened ſhoots, of the laſt year 
growth, and ſhould be cut from the old Vine, juſt below tie 
place where they were produced, taking a knot of the tw 
years wood, which ſhould be pruned ſmooth. The upper 
part of the ſhoot ſnould then be cut off, ſo as to leave the cui. 
ting about ſixteen inches long. Theſe cuttings are to be pla 
with their lower part in the ground, in a dry place, lying 
ſome litter about their roots to prevent them from drying. In 
this place they ſhould remain till the beginning of April, wh! 
is the time to plant them. They are then to be taken up in 
wiped clean, and if they are very dry, they ſhould ſtand yt 
their lower parts in water ſix or eight hours. Then, bali 
prepared the beds for them, they are to be ſet at about fix foot 
diſtance from each other, and making their heads flant a lfte 
| toward the wall, The cutting is to be fo buried in the grow 
that only the uppermoſt bud be upon a level with the _ 
the earth is. then to be well cloſed about the plant, and 80 , f 
mould heaped up over the eye of the bud, to keep it from pA 
ing. After this, there is no more trouble neceſſary, bu 1 
keep the ground clear from weeds, and to nail· up the foot 
it grows,” to the wall, rubbing off all the ſide-ſhoots. | 
The Michaelmas following, if the cuttings have prod 15 
ſtrong ſhoots, they ſhould be pruned down to two eh h 
the ſpring following the ground is carefully to be dug wh 90 
the ſhoots, and the ſtalks to be earthed up to the f off a 
During the ſummer all the lateral ſhoots mult be o_ yn 
they appear, and only the two from the twa eyes whi 0 be 
| left, muſt be encouraged; theſe, as they grow» 101 theſe 
nailed up againſt the wall ; and in the middle of ] ul 
ſhould be ſhortened, by nipping off their tops, = loving 
greatly ſtrengthen the ſhoot. At the Michaelmae uf 
theſe ſhould be pruned, leaving them each three ec geit 
are ſtrong ; but if they are weakly, only two. : ide H. 
ſummer there will be two ſhoots from each ſhoot o ich 
rs wood; but if there ſhould be two from 222 ol. 
is ſometimes the caſe, then the weaker is to be hed off v 
At midſummer the ends of the ſhoots are to be fag, u 
before ; all the weak lateral ſhoots are to be ftr; 
the — ſummer, and the whole manageme us. 
the . This is all the culture neceſſary to) 


part 
elta. 


tt. A 


As to the management of Vines, * 1 n e e 
that theſe rarely produce any bearing from. be 
more than one — ; the great care muſt therefor 


ways to have plenty of this wood in every part 
2 
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Ating ſhoots for the following year ſhould he left at the 
| _— four eyes each. The under one of thele does not 
bear, and conſequently there are only three which do, Many 
leave more eyes on the ſhoots, that they may have more fruit, 
which is the conſequence 3 but then the fruit is much poorer ; 
and this is ſo well known in the wine countries, that there are 
Jaws to direct that no more than ſuch a number of eyes are to 
be left on each ſhoot, for the grapes would elſe be of a poor 
juice, and deſtroy the reputation of their wine. Each of the 
three eyes left, will produce two or three bunches; ſo that 
each ſhoot will give ſix or nine bunches, which is as much as it 
can bring to any perfection. Theſe ſhoots muſt be laid in at 
about eighteen inches aſunder on. the wall ; for if they are 
cloſer, when the ſide-ſhoats are produced, there will be no 
room to train them in upon the wall; and the largeneſs of the 
leaves of the Vine requires alſo that the ſhoots thould be at 
a proportionable diſtance. | | 
The beſt ſeaſon for pruning Vines is the end of September, or 
beginning of October. The cut is always to be made juſt 
above the eye, and ſloped back ward from it, that if it bleed, 
the juice may not run upon the bud; and where there is an 
opportunity of cutting down ſome young ſhoots to two eyes, 
toproduce vigorous ſhoots for the next year's bearing, it ſhould 
always be done. In May, when the Vines are ſhooting, they 
ſhould be looked over, and all the ſhoots from the old wood 
ſhould be rubbed off, as alſo the weaker, whenever there are 
two produced from one eye. During the month of May the. 
branches muſt be nailed up againſt the wall as they ſhoot, and 
toward the latter end of this month, the ends of the bearing 


branches ſhould be nipped off, which will greatly ſtrengthen | 


the fruit. Thoſe, however, which are to bear the next year, 
ſhould not be Ropped before the beginning of July. 


When the fruit is all gathered, the. Vines ſhould be pruned, 


- Whereby the litter of their leaves is all removed at once, and 
the fruit will be forwarder for this the ſucceeding year. Mil- 
ler's Gardener's Dict. 21 0 | 

The Vine is one of the trees molt liable to be injured by frofts 
with us; its trunk is often ſplit .in froſty weather, and that 
moſt frequently when it ſtands in the warmett aſpects. In 
the year 1683, the great froſt ſplit almoſt all our timber- trees; 


but this was owing to defects in them, by which the ſap was 


detained in very large quantities in particular places, from their 

being wind-ſhaken, coltie, or otherwiſe diſtempered; but the 
| Vines ſuffered the ſame accident, ſeemingly from another 

al. 7; | > | 


Thoſe Vines were moſt ſplit this year, which were ex- 


poſed to a ſouth aſpect, and planted againſt the warmeſt walls. 
The fun, their uſual friend, now proved their enemy, and 
daily thawing the ſap in the trunk, it was again frozen every 
night, This often bending and unbending, ſoftening and 
hardening the vivid ſpirituous juice of this plant, deſtroyed it, 
and the ſap, being the ſame year diſordered, and not gradually 
| ſeaſoned, but even ſtopped before Michaelmas-day, and the 
freſh ſap wholly detained by the ſucceeding froſts from ariſing, 
che frozen and hard earth alſo denying its juices, even though 
the veſſels of the plant had been in a condition to receive 
them; the trunks and branches of the Vines were filled only 
with a thin, watery, and mortified ſap, and this: moſt of it 
extravaſated by the burſting of -the veſlels it was frozen in, 
many of them ſuffered as much as if cut off from the root. 
Thus periſhed the greater part of the Vines expoſed to the ſun's. 
action; while the other, which ſtood in more ſhady places, 
not having their juices thawed and frozen daily, ſuffered but 
one change, and often eſcaped, It was alſo obſerved this 
year, that the red grap- trees eſcaped in general much better 
than the white, being hardier than they. | | 1755 
Other wall- trees, containing viſcous juices, eſcaped very well, 
while the Vines thus ſuffered, even though expoſed in the ſame 
manner, Among others, the plums, apricots, peaches, and 
wall-cherries, had very little damage. It is to conceive 
why plants with viſcous juices ſhould ſuffer leſs by froſt, than 
thoſe with more thin ones; and we ſee that this. is the caſe 
ween theſe two ſorts of trees, the plums, &c. often exſu- 


dating their juices in form of gum-arabic z but the Vines, when | 
ey throw out any, ſhew that theirs is as thin as common wa- 


ter. The different kinds of trees have, doubtleſs, all their 
different conſiſtences in their juices; and it may have princi- 
pally been owing to that diverſity in others, as well as in the 


Hum and Vine, that { pe, whi iſh by froſts. 
CCC 


Vins GCallinſeer an inſect of the gallinſcir daſs, principally found | 


on the Vine, though capable of living on ſome other trees, and 


— found on them. It is much of the ſame ſhape, figure, 
11 manner of life with the other animals of this claſs; but 


der ben warn in this that as they 


are found in prodigious 


or ſilky bags all over the ſtalks and branches of the Vinet; th 
: : | 5 1 
| Grad animal in ſometimes found covering them in part; but | 
frequently they are abſolutely naked, and often are fo | 


numerous as to appear like thin eobwebs 
ver all over the Yine, Sea Tad. of a I. 3 


the river muſcles. 


yY, and continue abſolutely to cover them, till they | 
a hatched ; theſe protrude them from their body, and they | 


WN 


Theſe eggs might be eaſily miſtaken for thoſe of ſmall ſpiders 
they always hatch well, and come to maturity on the Vnes 
they are found on; but if removed to others, they ſeldom 


come to any thing, which is very ſingular, ſince the Gallin- 


ſecis of almoſt all other trees may be removed and propagated 

either on the ſame or on different trees. Theſe neſts of eggs, 
covered with down, and thus lodged on the Vine, are of no 
certain ſhape or form; ſometimes they are convex and round- 
Iſh ; but that is not always the caſe, they ftick to the fingers 
oh touching, and are pulled away in ſmall irregular threads ; 
if theſe are pulled away to any conſiderable diſtance, the eggs 
come among them; they are oblong, reddiſh, and of ſmooth 
ſhining ſurfaces, and are amaſſed in vaſt numbers in the center 
of each of theſe little packets, 


The inſect, as it Jays theſe eggs, directs them under its body 


toward its head, and thence downward toward the tail again; 
they are all arranged like the beads of a necklace, and make 
long chains or ſtrings, thus directed, and running backward 
and forward with ſeveral ſinuoſities; and the cottony matter in 
which they are enveloped, is not like that of ſpiders, pro- 
duced from certain particular organs appointed for the ſpinning 


it, but ſweats out, as it were, from every pore of the crea- 


ture's body; but moſt of all from its ſides; it ſeems to be pro- 
duced in extremely ſmall and ſhort filaments ; but, being of a 
viſcous nature, will draw out on the touch like glue or warm 
reſin ; and long threads of it are originally formed by the 


. coutſe of the chains of eggs before deſcribed, which take it up 
1n their courſe, and form it into numerous threads of their 


own length, as it goes on, | 

Theſe Vine inſects are of the boat-faſhioned kind; but, beſide 
theſe, there are ſome other ſpecies which lodge their egos in 
a cottony neſt of the fame kind. The common thorn afford 
a ſhorter and more convex kind that this does; theſe are a 
very ſmall ſpecies; others are ſomething larger; but the oak 
affords a ſort equal in ſize, if not exceeding thoſe of the Vine ; 
ſome of theſe are brown, others bluiſh, and others reddiſh ; 
and there are ſome minute differences in their ſhape. Reau- 
mur, Hitt, Inf. Tom. 4. p. 61. + 


Vine Grubs, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome authors 


to the pucerons, or little inſets, which are uſually of a green 
colour, and are found often in prodigious numbers, ſticking 
to the leaves of trees and plants, and to their young ſtalks. 


Mr. Reaumur has been very curious in his inveſtigation of the 


nature of this inſect; but its manner of propagating its ſpecies 
was never clearly obſerved, till Mr. Bonet diſcovered it. 
Reaumur obſerves, that in every family of pucerons, there are 
ſome that have wings, and ſome that have not; and that, ac- 


cording to the uſual courſe of nature, the winged ones ſhould 


be males, and the others females; but, on the contrary, that 
both the winged and the unwinged Vine-grubs are females, all 
being viviparous, and each kind producing a number of living 
young; fo that the males of theſe pucerons were never diſco- 


vered, even by that careful obſerver 3 nor could he ever find 


out what it was that impregnated the one and the other kind, 
He leaves us queries on this ſubje&, whether there is no copu- 
lation among them, and whether they are all hermaphrodites, 
each having in itſelf the organs of both ſexes, as is the caſe in 


4 


Mr. Bonet, in order to inform himſelf of the proceſs of nature 


in theſe creatures, brought up one of them in perfect ſolitude 
from its birth; he had an opportunity of obſerving it in the 


place where it was kept, and watched it very ſtrickly for ma- 
ny months together. At the end of. twelve days this crea- 


ture, without having had any copulation with a male, began 
to breed. She produced in the whole ninety-five young ones, 
all alive, and conſtantly under the eye of the obſerver. This 


experiment was repeated ſeveral times with the ſame ſucceſs ; 
and, at length, repeated upon the young ones produced in 
this manner, and they were found to breed at the ſame period, 


and'in the ſame manner with their parent, without having had 
any copulation with a male, as far as to the fourth genera- 


tion. 


A haſty obſerver would immediately onelude from this, that 


there vas no copulation among the pucerons ; but farther en- 
quiry proves, that this is not the caſe; for the ſame obſerver 


has found a ſpecies of them in which there is copulation ; ſo 
that both the winged and the unwinged kinds are truly females, 
and the male is a ſmall fly, of a very different ſhape, as is the 


caſo in regard to many other inſects.” This male is the moſt 


ſalacious creature imaginable, copulating a vaſt many times 
ſucceſſively, with the ſame, and with different females; As 
this is the caſe in regard to one fpecies of this creature, it 
doubtleſs is ſo alſo in regard to the reft, though that has not 
yet been obſerved : And. the ſingularity ſeems to be this, that 
after the male has copulated with the female, ſhe not only be- 
comes prolific, bur her young ones are born ready impreg- 
nated, as far as to the fourth generation; after which, probably, 
there is a neceſſity for the copulation with the male again. 
There is another very fingular obſervation alſo in the pro- 
duction of the young pucerons z the females are property vivi- 
parous, and uſually bring forth live young; but they ſome- 
times produce only a ſort of foetus's, which are laid in long 


| feries one beſide the other, as the caterpillar-eggs are —_— 


: 
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the butterfly ; and they are left to hatch, as it were afterwards, 
by the heat of the ſun. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 469. F 
VINEGAR (Cycl.)—It is plain that the original component | 
matter of Vinegar is ſugar, which, in the art of acetification, 
ſeems wholly conv into a fluid tartar, and if the aqueous 
liquor be ſeparated from Vinegar, we find the Vinegar is 
thereby made the ſtronger, inſomuch that if Vinegar were to | 
be highly concentrated by congelation, it would become al- 
moſt ſolid, or a kind of actual tartar, od 
Whence the rule is eaſy, that, in order to make an almoſt 
ſolid Vinegar, we ſhould endeavour to diſſolve tartar in an 
aqueous liquor, whenee-to perfect the art of acetification. The 
_ diſſolving of tartar largely with ſugar or treacle, and the 
ſtrongeſt Vinegar, by repeated imbibitions, that and a proper | 
management is much to be recommended to the perſons con- 
- cerned in this trade. Shaw's Lectures, p. 205. | | 
It is very well known that a very large quantity of water, or 
mere infipid phlegm, is contained in Vinegar, and that what | 
we call Vinegar, would be infinitely ſtronger, if cleared of 
that. It is for this reaſon, that a great quantity of Vinegar 
will ſaturate but a very ſmall portion of an alkaline falt ; and a 
great deal of this aqueous acid is, for the ſame reaſon, required 
to diſſolve a ſmall portion of metal. A pint of the ſtrongeſt 
| . . Vinegar will ſcarce diſſolve more than two drams of iron, 
| and will not ſaturate more than the ſame quantity of pure falt 
of tartar. 3 8 | . 
It has been wiſhed by many, that ſome method could be con- 
trived of concentrating Vinegar, ſo as to give it more ſtrength; 
this muſt depend alone on the extracting the aqueous humi- 
dity; and this has been attempted ſeveral ways. Of all others, 
however, that ſucceeds beſt which we find recommended by 
Stahl, which is by freezing. This method ſo far deprives Vi- 
negar of its ſuperfluous water, and ſo far collects its acetous 
penetrating ſharpneſs, as to render it an extremely powerful 
menſtruum, throwing out five or fix parts of phlegm, which 
ſcarce taſtes at all ſour, and having one ſixth or one ſeventh 
part poſſeſſed of all the virtues of the whole. Dr. Shaw aſ- 
ſures us, that he has repeated this experiment, and found it 
to anſwer perfeRly upon the trial. | 
This condenſed * toward the end of the operation, or 
in the laſt congelations, lets fall a white ſhining powder, 
| Which is a tartar that, though diſſolved in great quantity in 
the whole aqueous fluid, could not be retained in this concen- 
. trated one. Stabl de Condenſat. Vini: | 
The thicker Vinegar is, the leſs fit it proves for diſtillation, as 
there is always the greater danger of an empyreuma, or burnt 
ſmell, which would ſpoil the whole proceſs, and as it uſually 
in this caſe comes over oleaginous. And the pureſt white 
falt of tartar, ſaturated with this diſtilled Vinegar, being after- 


— 


tat of crude tartar in the calcination. Shaw's Chemical Eſ- 
_ ſays. | ref | | 


diately before diſtillation, the leſs danger there is of burning: 
And if the thick remaining maſs, when the thinner part is di- 
ſtilled from it, be again diluted with water, it may, by a ſe- 
| cond diſtillation, be brought to afford an acetous ſubſtance ; 
though this latter be by no means comparable to this former 
volatile part, This Vigani juſtly ſuſpects to be a _ known 
but to very few. And even when the Vinegar it diſtilled with the 
utmoſt labour and care, it {till has this effect in a higher de- 
gree, and contains an immenſe quantity of phlegm, in pro- 
| | N to its acid ſalt. | 5 81 78 
| 1 this caſe, the method of condenſation by freezing is of the 
utmoſt ſervice ; firſt of all ſeparating the more aqueous part, 
and in the next place, that which is ſomewhat acetous, tho? 
not comparable to what remains behind; ſo that, by this 
| means, a moſt concentrated and ſubtle ſpirituous diſtilled Vine- 
| | gar may be produced, viz. by freezing the whole parcel: of 
| diſtilled phlegm and diſtilled e together, a thing of great 
| moment to the curious in the chemia ſublimior, and particu- 
| larly to thoſe who underſtand Hollandus. And when the Vi- 
negar is froze without diſtillation, by this means you have a | 
| - noble rob, or a rich concentrated Vinegar, freed from its 
| . diſtillating aqueous and uſeleſs part. Vigani, Medull. Chem. 


* 


and reſiſts putrefaction. When weak, it alſo _ s the vir- 
tues of water; when ſtrong, approaches in its to thoſe 
of ſalts and acid ſpirits. Med, Ef. Ed. vol. 5. art. 24. See 
the articles SALT and SyiRIT, | 1515448 
Portable Vix BG Ak, a name given by the chemiſts to a ſort of 
Vinegar- powder, or Vinegar in a 4 form. It is a prepara- 
tion of tartar with Vinegar, and is made in this manner: Take 
White tartar, half a pound; let it be carefully waſhed, then 
dried and powdered; infuſe this powder in the ſtrongeſt wine- 
Vinegar, then dry it, and infuſe it again, repeating this opera- 
tion ten times. After this the dry powder is to be kept for 
_ uſe; at any time a ſort of extemporaneous Vinegar may be | 
2 by diſſolving a ſmall, quantity of this powder in any pro- 
| uor. : 2 f 
BM INEGAR. . The common opinion, from the diſcovery 
of eels in Vinegar, that its ſharpneſs to the taſte was occa- 
ſioned by theſe animals, occaſioned the accurate Lewenhock 
ö 
. 3 * 


Theſe ſeem to be what affect the tongue with che acid 


10 to 
tains its former taſte, odour, and durability, but tun i 
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Some of the ſtrongeſt and ſharpeſt Vinegar, after having been 
expoſed for ſome hours to the air, and afterwards examined 
by the microſcope, entertains the ſight with a number of cor- 
puſcles, called the ſalts of Vinegar, which are acute at both 
extremities, and have many of them in the middle an oblon 

figure of a browniſh colour, and others were altogether clear 
pellucid, and bright as exyſtal. Others of theſe particles ap. 
peared of an oval figure, and ſome of the half of ſuch a figure 
hollowed like a ſmall boat, or the half of a nut-ſhell, The 
more perfect figures, pointed at both ends, and pellucid, are 


ſo very minute, that ſome thouſands: of them are compre- 
hended in a ſmall drop. | 


ſharp. 
neſs, when we-taſte of Yinzgar z and it is very probable, . 
beſide theſe, minute as they are, there are multitudes of others 
equally pointed, and infinitely ſmaller than theſe, 
If Vinegar be placed in an open glaſs, and ſuffered to remain 
ſome weeks, the ſurface of 1t will be found, on examination 


with good glaſſes, to be full of the ſame figures, double pointed, 


and very pellucid ; and in theſe, very often, there may be ca- 
vities plainly diſcovered ; but examining the liquor a little 
deeper down, there are found numbers of minute eels ; yet 


| theſe, though minute, are prodigiouſly larger than the falt 


particles, and can never be ſuppoſed to be the occaſion of the 


| ſharpneſs of Vinegar to the taſte, by any who rightly conſider, 


ſince it is not all Vinegar that contains them; nay, the much 
greater part of Vinegar is wholly without them, and in winter 

they all die; yet Vinegar is not leſs ſharp at that ſeaſon, than 
in the ſummer, 158 „ 
If Vinegar be impregnated with crabs- eyes, or any other alka- 


line ſubſtance, which blunts, and in a great meaſure deſtroys 


its acidity, theſe double-pointed figures are no longer found in 
it, on a microſcopical inſpection; but in their places we find 


others with an oblong quadrangular baſe, from which they 


ſhoot up into pyramids, and appear like poliſhed diamonds, 
Theſe are alſo ſo very minute, that ſix thouſand of them ate 
computed to be contained in a drop of the liquor, no larger 
than two corns of barley. And theſe will be uſually found all 
of the ſame ſize, or very nearly ſo, which is by no means 
the caſe with the other ſalts of Vinegar in its natural ſtate. ' 

Mr. Mentzelius was ſo lucky as to ſee theſe undergo their laſt 
metamorphoſis, and change into ſmall flies: And though this 
is a ſingle inſtance," in regard to the microſcopical world of ani- 
malcules, yet it is highly probable that the whole race of thok, 
whoſe appearance in medicated fluids we have been ſo long 
puzzled to account for, may, like theſe, be the worm tate 
of ſome winged aerial inſect, and have owed their origin, where 


we ſee them, to the eggs of parent flies, too ſmall for out = 
fight. Reaum. Hiſt, Inf. vol. 4. p. 404. 


Wards ignited, turns black, and yields a ſmell extremely like VINNET, in our ſtatutes, is uſed for a flower or border, 


which printers uſe to ornament printed leaves of books, vt, 
14 Car. 2. c. 33. Blount.” 


On the other hand, the more the Vinegar is diluted imme- | VINOUS (Cy -Vixovs Liquors. All forts of vine ud 


fermented liquors, both before and after the fermentation, con- 
fiſt not of ſimilar, but heterogeneous parts, which are join 

together in one certain and determinate order; thus the achon 
of fermentation being a ſeparation and deſtruction of the for- 
mer connection of the ſubject, and tranſpofing its parts ane, 
there muſt of neceſſity have been a kind of firm or durable 
texture in the ſubject ſo disjoined, ſeparated, and neW- 
ranged. W REST * ; 

For example: Grapes being laid upon dry ſtraw, in 2 col 
place, will, for ſome time after they are ſeparated from tis 
vine, preſerve that texture, which gives them their flint 
unctuous, and ſlimy ſweetneſs z which the juice alſo retails 
after preſſing, and becomes a clear and tranſparent muſt, witt- 
out ſeparating itſelf into parts, but continuing regularly ®! 


| 
uniformly mixed, ſo as to preſerve the different matte 


conſiſts of, intimately connected among themſelves. In . 
firmly connected ſtate. they may be kept many monti5, 


 caſk be filled with this juice, and ſet in a cool place, a ft 
| evidently ſee in ſtum. Shaw's Eſſay on concentrating Wines 


Wine, in the preciſe chemical or philoſophical notion of li 
is a ſaline clammy oleaginous matter, diluted with a lf 


; 5 eee water, whereby tis expanded, or ſet at 3 d. 
Vinegar, when applied to ſores. in animal bodies, ſtimulates | - 


ance from itſelf, while the ſaline parts are ſaturated uit, 


and interſperſed among the ſubtile earthy ones that make 
dünne thus they together jmbibe, detain, and hold 
groſſer parts, beſide which there are other oily parts 


more ſubtile, which, by means of the highly attenuated fl 


portion adhering cloſely to them, remain as much con. 
with the water as the reſt ; and theſe are what we call e 
rituous parts; but the connection of them all tog! * 
| ſtrong and durable, that they move for a long time 

body, without ſeparating, if carefully preſerved. An 20d, ff. 


ance with the true nature, hiſtory, and effects of 9% 


mentation, will fully explain and juſtify theſe poſitions: con 
If the ſpirituous part be once ſeparated and drawn away 


the wine by diſtillation, though it were immediarchy u 
turned back to the remaining maſs from whence it © 

ever ſo well ſhook again with it, the whole by no u 1 , 
confuſed turbid mixture, of a different and nauſeous 9h, , 
adiſagrecable ſagll ; and, on the whole, approaches * 4 


V I N | . 


F e N & vi 8 1 1 | -epared n 
JJV 
e eee e ag = WD the ill Vini Oleum, oil of winez a very precious liquid, kept as a ſecret 
when the ſpirir is newly font to ! 4 rigs rendered per- in the hands of ſome dealers in ſpirits, and uſed to give the 
the ſpirit may be thus Os rg paar 5 a nice ma- brandy flavour to ſpirits of leſs price. It is certain, that all 
eee eee 5 ing it about. the ſpirits we uſe take their flavour from the eſſential oil of 
nagement, and 3 Proper ere "wg" ; 9 any other | the ſubſtance they are made from, that of malt is very nau- 
F hi ch FY altas or] ſeous and offenſive; and renders the ſpirit horribly diſagreeable, 
Nu be put e perl 2 adi 2 8 if not carefully kept back in the diſtillation of it; that of the 
not ſuſſiciently ſpirituous, = wg j 1 5 0 d intimate | grape, on the other hand, is extremely agreeable, and is what 
admixture theteof, very far from giving igel er burnin gives the delicious flavour to French brandy : this therefore is 
ſoftneſs of a good ee ſmell ; TR and will to be carefully brought over among the ſpirit in diſtillation. 
acrimony and nidorous flavour to the ſmell an 7 e, meſs This is that 2il of 77 ſo much celebrated among our diſtil- 
add a nauſcous bitterneſs to 950 a FN 41 'D _ lers, and is for their uſe made ſepatatez and is of ſuch effect, 
This is an obſervation of Stahl's, and is al 1 5 + * nicc that half an ounce of it will determine a pure and clear malt 
pdt, ooh earn Sw ; on Tho re- ſpirit to be French brandy, ſo as to ſtand the teſt of the niceſt 
and proper management, a fine and taſte "2 es * 150 palate ; and all the trials that can be invented, provided the 
pared and introduced into ie and will, 4 nad bh ab-] dil and the ſpirit have both been catcfully made. 
come intimately mixed with their other part, = REES o nutking the ol kai. They ako fo e cakes 
ne Agee rang wenn ag get ay wy (ge Laſna de| of dry wine lees, ſuch as are uſed by our hatters, arid difloly- 
cellency and the . 8 U &c ing them in ſix or eight times their weight of water, they di- 
CY ns One 2” tel - Bhs ltr Ih Tots. a AO A CLE 06 how 
Vid un Alceticum Alkalrnum, a form of _— {| rating pot, reſerving for this nice. ufs only that which comep 
rer ee (Tap op pan wh yoo over firſt, the oil that follows being coarſer, and more reſinous. 
Helmont's elixir proprietatis : It is prepared in this _ a N ee there ede be. 
ner: | Take of tay e ee Bur ene 1 coy veral things obſerved : 1. The lee muſt be of the right kind, 
mr and falten, of cach au ounce, purited ff hr that is, of the ſame nature with the French brandy propoſed 
niac ſix drams, white wine a quart; infuſe them hr Rag Se tated. - 2. The mak Hitt mult do-oxtrentcly pore» 
without heat for a week, or longer, and then filtre the 2 3. The doſe of the oll niult be very well propertianed: and, 
through paper for nſe. Pemberton's London _ = x 4. The whole muſt be artificially united into dus fimple and 
Vinum chalybeatum, Chalybeate Wine, is thus prepare . - : 8 liquor, Theſe cautions all regard only the taſte, 
| filings of iron four ounces, cinnamon and mace, 2 - ard belide that, in order to rome to 05 alot enaatriit, fo- 
Mur of Fane Wan, two gaart 3 ile - 1 veral other particulars muſt be attended to; ſuch as the co- 
n_oth without beat, ones ning the vent 1. then "Dif lour, proof, tenacity, ſoftneſs, and the like; ſo that, in 
F h ſhort the operation has too much nicety in it to be hit of by 
penſatory, and is _ preferable to that of the former, where every ordinary dealer. When this fine Oil of wine ow 
OR ON: * an ; 5 7 ixed i uinteſſence, with pure diſti 
This Wn wn eee eee debe Wie ee Aal ſpirit of — to prevent 
eee 3 ade bl 0 ede e ee its growing diſtaſteful, rancid, or reſinous; and thus it may 
t Pozems of, the aperient vegetables. . 9 i ſſeffion of its flavour and virtues. 
- NUM £Eſatum, in chymiſtry, a term uſed by Paracelſus, and dag | mime — matter aſter the diſtillation of 
ſome others, to expreſs Wine concentrated by freezing, after a this oil - Wi many productions to advantage, particu- 
nme larly tartar Kut ſalt of tartar, as alſo an empyreumatic oil, 
Sethe 9724 in horle-qung three months in a glaſs,  hermet- no volatile ſalt, like that of animals. Some kinds of lees 
cally ſealed, and then expoſed it af orgy Gor gocher nem afford all theſe in much greater quantity than others; the lees 
Ton eee IO 998 of canary and mountain wines yield very little of them, _ 
iquor. | = 2 alt at all; but the white 
Thi mo theic Fizum E fatan, called atfo elfenes of Free 3 French ! N ae the are brandiesg 
and ſpirit of Vine, and it is in this ſenſe, that Paracelſus ſays, nl drm Fee e - inſomuch, that ſometimes a 
ſpirit of Mine is a not-inflammable liquor, a paſſage that very 10 le hogſhead of Ss and cloſe· preſſed lees will afford by this 
ew have underſtood, : | earls three gallons of brandy, forty pounds of clean tartar, 
olt of the antient chemical prloſaghers profes, that They} * P lar 5 ro — of empyreumatic oil, and volatile ſalt, be- 
uſed ſpirit of Wine for the e of god. Wo nga Yay | kd Ful four unds of good ſalt of tartar. It is not to be 
well, that what we call ſpirit of Wine has no ſuch power; fide Ag ark. now that every parcel of this lee ſhould yield. 
and 1; ve may judge from Rolfink, the emperor Rudolphus fully in this proportion, Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery, 
Gallas do the inden Eatum, or concentrated Wine det - Ch A 'y 1 TT the article iu Vinum. 
celſus, for that purpoſe. Vigain, in his Medulla Chemie, VIOL * the Rida tn botany, the name of a genus of plants; 
nas faid a great deal of the virtues of the "= gf ah wan h chi Qters of which are theſe : The flower is of the poly- 
of which deſerve to be carefully enquired into; the others | the characte * ſembling the papilionaceous 
x TOE Is del talous, anomalous kind, much reſembling the p 
are evidently idle and Imaginary, What Paracelſus delivers | pe h iſtil ariſes from the cup, and finally becomes a 
M » _ F ſeed veſiel Ah of a trigonal form, which opens in three 
cdul. Chem. Paracelſ. de Archidoxis. . * . ian ſeeds, | 
Stahl, who has written a great deal on the concentration of PIO WIR 2 —— Fw Mr. Tournefort, are 
0 has freezing, concludes his e re h 0 N common urple ſweet-ſcented Violet. 2. The 
who has this ſecret, by means of a little dry powdry body of - mint Pa ad. 3 _—_ Violet, with large leaves. 3. 
capes Water into wine, will not pings cu. regs Bet - Ti he LO on wild ſcentleſs Violet, with larger and rounder 
5 1h Ne may make of ſuch a fecret. 1 | CO The common wild ſcentleſs Viale, with longer, 
r. Shaw obſerves, that the author of this treatiſe intimates | leaves, 4+ d more pointed leaves. 5. The common white . 
ſomewhat conciſely, but candidly and philoſophically enough, woah ans 8 „ 
the poſſibility of doing wonders with a thing that is not diſſi- Violet, 6. ble le Violet, 8. The 
cult ; ; 1 little and ſinaller leaves. 7. The double purple . 
to be had with us: the myſtery lies in the words, . N Tne double white Violet. 10. 
iy, and powdery ; and Dr. Shaw, tho? he does not perfectly dou 7 I 7 Sri 2 red and white Violet. 11. The 
— — himſelf upon the ſubje, fays, that the body is common, 220 A . a 4 ble Violet. 12. The double Violet, 
and that England abounds with it; that it is totally and tranſ- greyiſh ag 6a a 1 f The double Violet, with 
parently ſoluble in water, fermentable, perfectly white, and | with very 5 4 1 Fl 14. The round-leav- 
ſweet as ſugar ; the other goes not ſo far as this, nor is it cer- | very deep 11 8 The mountain Violet, with leaves 
tain that this is bis meaning; but if not, it is at leaſt a ve ed marſh Violat. 15. The le alvine Violet 
Temark | 1 uf divided into many ſegments, 16. Pane » 
markable fact, and comes atteſted by a very good hand. J'S , ed yellow flow- 
tever : 8 0 pl j with very ſmall leaves. 17. 'The round-leaved yellow | 
Nate ver may be the uſes of concentrated Mine in chemiſtry, | of he leſſer round-leaved yellow flow- 
it is plain, that it may be of ice in the com- ered alpine violet. 18. eller ro . 

15 . de of the greateſt ſervice in f d alpine Violet. 19. The dwarf narrow- leaved mountain 
mon affairs of life, as it may be eaſy to have it prepared in| ered alpine /zolet, 19. ſs flowers. 20. The purple- 
lufficient qantities in th Wi and i d hither, | Violet, with ſnow-white ſcentleſs flowers. , 
whe; e Mine countries, importe 5 tree Violet. 21. The tree Violet, with blue and white flowers. 
worlt of 8 8 wilt n 22. The yellow-flowered tree Violet. 23. The ſweet-ſcented 

Vans —.— — very rich. Shaw s Chem. _ _ d coloured. mountain Fake, :.o haart w-enld. . 24. "The 

to eum, a name given by Dr. Shaw an ers, | low mountain Violet. 28. The great flow- 

a fort of extemporaneous vino liquor, made without fer- great flowered yellow n Vio- 
mentatio ee e | -| ered white mountain Vjolet. 26. The yellow mountain 

n, from the melaſſes irit, lemons, water, and ſu 2 - The blue three co- 
827, in the following manner: Son's ood ſound lemons are] let, with roundiſh crenated leaves, 27. 2 
© de cut into ſlices, rind and all, and l tity of pure] loured mountain Violet, with roundiſh crenated leav 

„rl and put into a quan Pl Pp flowered blue mountain Violet. 29. The yellow 

melaſſes ſpirit ; when they have ſtood in infuſion three The great flowered The moun- 

and je 299%, the liquor is to be {rained clear of, and fiter'd | mountain Violet, with leaves not crenated. vatiegated flowers 
and having before prepared a very thi — f the fineſt ſu- | tain three coloured Violet, or panſie, with The L 
n in Geing-water;, the ew re are to be mixed | 31. The commen r 
<7. The proportions of this mine only be hit | ing garden panſie, with-yellow and white flowers. 32. 

by repeated trials, tur mixture can or to creeping garden panſie, with white 3 
Sueet, Vor I when once found, it will be Y ; 
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> the creeping garden panfie, with purple and yellow flowers. | 


v 1'p/ 


35. The creeping garden panſie, with plain white flowers, 
36. The ereeping garden panſie, with violaceous velvety flow: 
ers, of'a deep purple and gold yellow. 37. The creeping 


garden panſte, with a large blackiſh purple flower. 38. I he 
creeping garden panſie, with a pale velvety lower. 39. The 
creeping garden panſie, with a gold, yellow, and ftraw-co- 
coloured velvety flower. 40. The two coloured, or white 


and yellow: field Violet. 41. The two coloured field Violet, 
with blue and yellow flowers. 42. The two coloured field 


Violet, with blue and white flowers. 43. The field Vielet, 
with wholly yellow flowers. 44. The field Violet, with | 


_ Wholly white flowers. 45. The long leaved ſhrubby Spaniſh 
Violet. 46. The American Violet, with paſfion-flower leaves. 
47. The Teucrium leav'd Pyrencan Violet, with a long tail 


© hike nummularia. 52. The great hairy cucumber leav'd Vir- | 
53. The great hairy cu- | 
cumber leaved Virginian Violet, with yellow flowers. Tourn. | 


made in a ſtrong infuſion in water, is the only preparation | 


VIOLA, 


f 


to the flower. 48. The rock Violet, with a thick, crenated, 
leaf, like that of baſil, and a large ſcentleſs flower, of a blue 
colour with white ſtreaks. 49. The purple ſcentleſs Violet 


without a ſtalk, and with leaves like the panſie, but ſcarce 
at all ſerrated. 


coloured Violet. 51. The ſmalleſt alpine Violet, with leaves 
ginian Violet, with blue flowers. 


I. | 


Inſt. P. 420. 


Viclet flowers, - freſh gathered, are emollient, and gently pur- 


gative. They are greatly recommended by authors in fevers, 
head-achs, pleuriſies, and peripneumonies. A ſyrup of them 


kept in the ſhops: it is given to children as a gentle evacuant, 


and ſerves as a teſt to diſtinguiſh acids from al kali's, the for- | 


mer turning it immediatcly red, and the latter green. 


have called the ſmelt, from its fweet ſmelt, which has been 


© ſuppoſed to reſemble that of the Violets. Willughby's Hit. 


Piſc. p. 202. See the article EPERLAN Us. 
OLA ſerotina, the late Violet, a name given by the antiens to 
a garden- flower, not properly of the Violet kind, but to which 


we, as well as they, have connected the name Violet, though 


with a diſtinétive epithet, we call it Viola matronalis, or 
dames Violet. tg 


Pliny is very expreſs in this diſtinction, but is not ſufficiently 


attended to in it; and by this means is miſunderſtood in ſome 


- other parts of his works, where he alludes to this flower in 


or eonebyliaceus color; he ſays, that the deepeſt degree of it | 


his deſeription of the colour called by the Romans conchylius, 


Was that of the flower of the Vola ſerotina. The commenta- 
- tors on his works have generally explained this into his ſaying, 
- "Fhat the deepeſt colour of this name was a blue purple, like 
that of the Violet; but he only means that it is of a deeper red 


# + + 


than the colour of the mallow flower, and with a propor- 


tionate mixture of purple, as there is in: that flower. See the 


* 
. — 5 
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article CoN CHYLIACEUS color. 


IOLARIS Zapis, in natural hiſtory, a foffite body, called by | 


the Germans Violſtein, and by many authors, Lapis odore Vio- 


larum, from its having a ſweet ſmell when freſn broken, 


which has been ſuppoſed to reſemble that of the Violet. 
© The Germans have many ſtones, which have more or leſs of a 


fweet ſmell when freſh broken, as they have many which ſtink 


vory ſtrangely; the latter of theſe they call all by the common 


name of ſtoi ne- tone, and the former, all by that of Violet 


ſtone. The ſubſtance, however, which, poſſeſſes this quality 


in the higheſt degree of all others, and is therefore moſt pro- 


per to be called diſtinctly by this name, is a ſpecies of tale, of the 
genus of the bractcaria, called by Dr. Hill bractearium niveum 


bractearium, with undulated ſcales. 


pact and firm, uſually of a roundiſh, or oblong figure : theſe. 


lucidiſſimum bracteis undulatis, or the ſnow-white ſhining 


of an extremely rude and irregular ſtructure, but very com- 


dre of various ſizes, from an inch or two, to a foot in diame- 
ter, and are compoſed of almoſt an infinite number of thin ex- 
tremely beautiful and ſnow-white plates, which are all broad, 


thin, and flaky, and of various ſizes, and perfectly irregular | 


in ſhape and figure, and are naturally waved, bent, and curl- 
end: its ſmell, when broken, is not like that of any of the 
- known perfumes, but is a ſort of mixed one, reſembling that 
. » of roſes and Violets together: it is very heavy, and will neither 


give fire with ſteel, nor ferment with acid menſtruums, Ir is 


eommon on the ſhores of rivers in Italy, and in the mountains 


in Germany. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 83. 


-VIOLET, Vieh, in botany. See the article V101 A. 
. VIOLONCELLO. See the article'VioLix, Cycl. 
;VIOLONE. See the article V1oL1n, Cycl. 


Its ſize is RIES foot and a half in length; its upper 
part is of a du 

- - tawney z and in the females with a great deal of whitiſh- 

ness. Along the middle of the bac 


VIPER, Vipera, (Cycl.) a poiſonous ſpecies of ſerpent, well 


known in moſt parts of the'world. | 


y colour, with an admixture of a reddiſh 


there runs a broad 


- 1 dentated black line, or a long ſeries of conjun& rhomboidal 


1 reaching from the head to the tail. A little below this, 


re is on each ſide a ſeries of ſmall black ſpots; and in the | 


lower part of each fide there runs a continued line, made by 
a a ſeries of white ſpots, which are very\ ſmall ; then another of 


v 0. | - 


This is found in maſſes 


| 


. The ſmall hairy branched erect two. | 


in ichthyography, a name by which ſome authors 


time; and in fine, on pinching the tail there was ſome mo- 


in regard to a Viper. It is well known, that no Vibe. wil 
feed while in confinement, except a female which 15 ry 
young, but that ſuch a one will. AV. iper-catcher, who hi 


| 


ones; again, the belly is covered with long black ſcales placed 


but it is by no means fixed and unalterable ; 


- the ſerpent. 


common ſnake bears the exhauſted receiver better than the 
Viper, and after many hours remaining in it, and ſeeming 


fear have been ſuppoſed the reſult of a previous bite; but 


young among theſe, none of the others at all regarded the 


ad 
ten ſqueaking; at length ſhe came before the head of the C16 


mouſe, after ſome time, went up to the creature, an = 
into its mouth, where ſhe was gradually ſwallowed WI 

the Viper's altering its poſture. | Wx 
The poiſon of Vipers is neither in their teeth, their fa! 
their gall, but in two veſicles or bladders which co. 


| , tell 
The poiſon of the Viper is only noxious when imma 
that the ſpittle of a faſting perſon kills Vipers. 


N. 9. p. 160. 


| Fipers are viviparous. 


VIP 


larger black ones, and next to this another of ſmall white 

tranſverſcly. Dh 

This ſeems the general difpoſition of the colours of the Vier 
» 

for there are 


Vipers whoſe back is wholly black. The belly however ſeems 
to be black in all, and the tail does not run to more than 3 
fifth part of the length of the body beyond the anus, and ; 
terminated in a very ſharp point. Wormius ſays, the Viger 
feeds om herbs ; but this aſſuredly is not its Fn diet, ſince 
there are frequently found in its ſtomach, mice, beetles, ſmall 
birds, and the like; many of which are often found whole: 
And it is ſurpriſing to conceive how they were {wallowed, 
fince they are often three times as thick as the whole neck ot 


The canine teeth of the Viper are only two, and thoſe hollow 
from the apex to the root; and thefe are not poiſoncus 
in themſelves, but ſerve to make the wound by means 6 
which the poiſon they contain is mingled with the blocd. 
This poiſon ſeems to be a matter ſecreted like ſaliva, by pe- 
euliar glands placed in the bags at the roots of theſe dun- 
teeth. Ray's Syn. Quad. & verp. p. 285. 2 
By Mr. Boyle's experiments made upon Vipers in vacus, it 
appeared, that on the withdrawing the air from the veſt! 
where the Viper was put; ſhe began to fwell, and after ſome 
time ſhe opened her mouth very wide, and frequently ; but 
on continuing two hours and a half in the receiver, the did 
not appear to be quite dead. The gaping of the jaws was 
attended with a loſs of the ſwelling, obſerved at firſt in ho 
whole body; but after every time cloſing them ſhe ſwella 
again, and thus became lank and plump reciprocally many 
times in an hour. During the firſt moments this creature 
crawled about, as if in ſearch of air, and afterwards foamed 
at the mouth. 

Fhe neck and body continued ſwelled longer, in a ſecond 
experiment with another Viper, and a bliſter appeared on the 
back. his creature lived an hour and a half. The mouth 
remained vaſtly diſtended after death, and the internal parts 
of it were much diſtorted, and thruſt forwards. After the 
admitting the air the mouth cloſed, and opened again after a 


tion perceived in the body, that feemed to argue life, The 


dead, will give ſigns of life on being warmed by bringing 
the glaſs to the fire; but a longer continuance in the rare 
air abſolutely kills it, as it does all other creatures. Phil 
Tranſ. No. 62. | | 5 
The ſtory of the rattlefnake's charming its prey has been 

laughed at by many, and by others the effects of the animal's 
we have a great deal of reaſon to believe, that this fort di 
fafcination is juſt what it is related to be; from an experiment 
mentioned in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of a like thing 


more than ſixty living Vipers in a cheſt, put a living _ 
in among them; there happened to be one female big . 


mouſe, but ſhe raiſed up her head a little, and looked u- 
riouſly at it. The mouſe was terrified, and ſtood ſtill for? 
conſiderable time, though the Viper continued rolled up on 
ſpiral, only raiſing up its head and looking at 1t, and 1 00 
ing its tongue ; the mouſe at length recovered of its frig! ; 
and began to move, but without running away, only 7 
ing in a terrified manner round and round the Viper, au 


ture, which was ſtill raiſed, and the mouth V7 cron! 


„ ne" 
er thei 
; bers bite, 
teeth, and which upon compreſſion when the Vie 


. | OO | te 
emit a certain yellowiſh liquor, that runs along the & 
and infects the wound. | 


conveyed into the blood. Nor is it mortal to cat the ubie 
ereatures killed by Vipers, or to drink the wine " fr 
they have been drowned, or to ſuck, the parts ; 15 the 
wounded, On the contrary, Signior Redi fays; ſuc V I 
wound is a ſovereign remedy againſt the bite of J. 2 Cale 
author denies, what had been armed by Ariſtotle _ Tu 


Phil. Tranf. Ne. 84. P. 13% ys 
The bite of the Viper having been ſuppoſed _— _—_ 
by oil of olives alone, and à Viper- eatcher in Eng — es, 30d 
ſuffered himſelf to be bitten by one of theſe ce? d be 
having recovered aſter many dangerous 9 medici 
cure being attributed to the oil alone, though oe Hub! 
were given him internally; Meſſicurs Geoftroy 1% | ybet 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, made? 4 
3 | 
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of experiments, by which it appeared that this oil was not 


the gieat remedy that was pretended. (See the artic'le O1L 


/ Olives.) And added to their accounts, ſome others of per- 


innen dipped in aqua vitæ laid on the wounds; he afterwards 


{ons bitten, in which all the dreadful conſequences of that 
poiſon are ſhewnz and the remedies by which they were cured 
are mentioned. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 443; 444, 445. 

Their firſt inſtance is in the caſe of Mr. Piron, who was bitten 
at the end of the fore- finger by an enraged Viper; there im- 
mediately iſſued a drop of blood from the wound, and the firſt 
application made to it was the covering up the whole finger 
with a quantity of Venice-treacle; the finger, however, 
ſwelled violently, and yvas ſcarified in ſeveral places; and the 
patient was made to eat the body of the Viper boiled, and 
drank after it a glaſs of wine with ſome Venice-treacle, and 
with a few drops of the volatile ſpirit of Vipers; and the 
finger was wrapped round with compreſſes and bandages, 
wetted in aqua vie. Soon after this the patient began to 
have inclinations to vomit, he vomited very plentifully, the 
ſwelling increaſed, and his arm, which was now very much 
diſtended, was ſcarified in twenty places, and compreſſes of 


took volatile ſalt of Vipers in repeated doſes, had more ſca- 
rifications made on his arm, and he drank in the ſpace of 
an afternoon and evening a quart of ſtrong wine. He ſlept 
very ſound after this, and the ſymptoms all diſappeared, he 
was almoſt recovered by fix o'clock the next morning, only 
the ſcarifications took two months to heal, and after that 
time he enjoyed a perfect ſtate of health, LEY | 


A ſecond inſtance, is that of a young lad of a robuſt conſtitu- 


tion bitten by a /iper, enraged and kept for ſome time in 
a very hot place near the fire; he felt a pain like that of 
oil of vitriol dropped on a wound, but without delay hc 
cut off the head of the Viper, bruiſed it, and applied it to 
the wound, and tied the finger on which he was bitten very 


tight round with a binder: He after this had ſome ſcarihca- | 


tions made, and rubbed into them a quantity of the fat of the 
Viper; he killed four Vipers, and uſed” all their fat, and took 
three drams of Venice-treacle in ſome wine. His whole arm 
ſwelled, he perceived a violent heat over his whole body, 
and the other hand was ſo ſwelled at length that he could 
ſcarce ſhut it: On this he took a large doſe of Venice- 
treacle, camphor, volatile ſalt of Vipers, of amber and of 
ſal-armoniac, and a dram of volatile ſpirit of ſal- armoniac, and 
ſal volatile oleoſum; this he repeated at ſome diſtance of time, 
he was blooded in the oppoſite arm, the patient vomited vio- 
lently, and an inciſion being made all along the finger, there 


followed no blood. The hand, arm, and breaſt were em- 


brocated with a mixture of ſpirit of lavender, camphor, Ve- 
nice-treacie, and the fat of Vipers. After having vomited 
plentifully, and been embrocated with this warm mixture, 


be found himſelf much eaſier, at eight o'clock at night he 


took another doſe of his volatile medicines, and flept till 
four in the morning, he then took a large glaſs of wine and 
Lept till fix, and at ſeven eat a part of a chicken with a 


* good appetite, The ſurgeons would have made more ſcari- 


fications on the arm, but he would not ſuffer it; and three 
days afterwards an eriſipelas appeared, 'to which he applied a 
mixture of aqua vita: and ointment of marſhmallows, and fi- 
nally was perfectly recovered.” | 

I hele are two inſtances in which the ſymptoms of the bite 


_ appeared in much the ſame manner with thoſe of the man 


who ſuffered himſelf to be bitten in England, in order to be 


_ Eured by the oil. The ſleep came on in all in the ſame cir- 


Parts _ 


cumſtances, and they were all cured, as well he who uſed 


| -- unctuous application at all, as he who uſed the fat of the 


Fipers, or the-Engliſhman who depended upon the oil. The 
internal medicines given to them all were of much the ſame 


kind 3 and all that can be concluded from the whole, is, 
that either theſe 


ſelves, 


nally were the remedies that prevented the miſchief that 
would have enſued; and theſe ſeem to have acted not as 
2 againſt the bite of this animal, but merely as me- 
cines that would ſtop the ſpreading of a gangrene; the un- 
prevented increaſe of which is the thing that proves fatal 
ws this creature's bite. | 

he difſeRions- of the animals which had died by the bite 


of the Viper, whether | 
. oo y they had or had not been rubbed with 


received the wound | ivi ef 
eh. uſually 2 in all ſwelled and livid, and theſe 


er ere carried along the thigh to the belly, 
ometimes up to the breaſt. Inciſions made along theſe 
Fall of: a 8 s diſcovered the cellules of the membrana adipoſa 
* nn water, and the membrane itſelf was 
more va: 15 n, and gangrened. And this appeared always 
1 oma / in the belly, than in any other part; the mem- 

pola in all other parts of the body was in its natural 


t ” * 2 
3 of © ured parts often had a cadaverous ſmell ; the 


—_—_ W their fibres had loſt their conſiſtence, and ſeemed 
ect 65. ano to the approaching gangrene. Nor is this 
been bitten whe the external parts alone ; a gooſe that had 
the indicati three gangrenous ſpots on its heart, and all 
| ons of a beginning gangrene in other parts of it; 


{e bites would not have proved mortal in tbem- 
or that the cordial medicines, which they took inter- | 


me appearances, The limb which had 


the wounded limb were alſo found of a browniſh 


the concave fide of the liver was alſo gangrened, and hat 
wholy loſt its conſiſtence; and the lungs of a fowl that had 
been bitten on the wing, were found in part gangrened The 
effects however were different in degree; from the bites of 
the ſeveral //7pers ; and there ſeems no reaſon to doubt, but 
that the bltes of different animals, though of the ſame ſpecies; 
under different circumſtances, cither in regard to the crea- 
ture wounding; or the creature wounded, may be followed 
with very different conſequences ; ſo that remedies are not to 
be - depended on from their ſucceſs in one or two trials, 

. Meri: Acad. Scienc. Par. 17 27. 

VIPERA, Viper, in zoology. See the article VIPER. | 

VIPERA Plata, ot Vittata, in zoology, a name by which 
ſome authors have called a remarkable ſpecies of Indian ſer- 
pent, more uſually known by the name of Cobra de Capella. 
dee the article CoBRA de Capella, 

VIPERARIA, in botany; a name given by ſome authors to the 
Scorxonera, or vipers-graſs. Dale's Pharm. p. 83. 

VIRGA (cl.) VIX GA Hurra, golden Rod, in botany, the 
name of a genus of plants; the characters of which are theſe. 
The flower is of the radiated kind; its diſk is compoſed of 

floſcules, and its outer circle of ſemi-floicules. Theſe all 
are placed upon the embryo fruits, and are contained in a 
common ſcaly cup: "Theſe embryos finally ripen into ſeeds, 
winged with down. To this it is alſo to be added, that the 
flowers uſually ſtand in long ſeries towards the tops of the 
ſtalks: f 93 | 
The ſpecies of Golllen-rod, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
ate theſe: 1. The broad-leaved Golden-rod, with ſerrated 
leaves, called the ſaracens conloud. 2. The broad-leaved 
Golden-rod, with ſerrated leaves, variegated with white. 3. 
The common broad-leaved Golden-rad. 4. The white- 
flowered Golden-rod, with narrower and lefs ſerrated leaves. 
5. The mountain Golden-red, with broad ſmooth leaves. 6. 
The mountain Golder-rod, with broad hairy leaves. 7. The 
alpine Golden-rod, with rigid bay- like leaves. 8. The alpine 
Golden-rod, with long ſoft and ſharp- pointed leaves. . The 
narrow-leaved Canada Gelden- rod, with a ſpecious panicle. 
10. The narrow-leaved hairy Canada Golden-rod, with a leſs 
ſpecious panicle. 11. The fea lavender-leaved Golden-rod, 
with the flowers all placed on one fide the ſtalks. 12. The 
large flowered dwarf Golden-rod. 13. The annual white- 
flowered toad-flax-leaved acrid Go/den-rod, called acrid annual 
fleabane. 14. The great Golden-rod, with viſcous and ſtrong- 
ſcented leaves. 15. The great Golden- rod, with viſcous and 
ſtrong- ſcented leaves, and with excreſcences like galls. 16. 
The leſſer Golden. rod, with viſcid and ſtrong-ſcented leaves. 
17: The ſhrubby Portugal Golden-rod, with long, narrow, 
and viſcous leaves. 18. The pale purple-flowered' Golden- 

ro, with broad auriculated leaves. 19. The purple-flowered 
Golden-rod, with broad and not auriculated leaves. 20. 
The broad-leaved Virga-aurea, with deep violet- coloured 
flowers. 21. The broad and undulated leaved Golden- rod, 
with pale purple flowers. 22. The Tripolium-flowered 
Golden-rod, 23. The Canada Golden-rod, with ſmooth, 
roundiſh, and ſerrated leaves. 24. The Canada Golden-rod, 
with extremely broad ſmooth leaves. 25. The tall Canada 
Golllen- rod, with leaves hoary underneath. 26. The New- 

England Gelden-rod, with broad rigid leaves, 27. The 
dwarf Canada Golden-rod, with toad-flax leaves. 28. The 
dwarf Canada Golden-rod, with the leaves of the ſmaller 
willows. . 29. The great flowered American Golden. rod, with 
aſphodel roots. Tourn. Inſt. p. 483. | 
The common Golden-rod is an attringent, and its root is 
given in powder with great ſucceſs in diarrhœas, dyſenteries, 
= in hemorrhages of all kinds; particularly in ſpittings of 

blood. ee 

VIRGA Paſtoris, in botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to Dipſacus. Vid. Lemery & Miller in voc Dipſacus; allo 
Tournef, Inſt, Bot. p. 466. | 1 5 
Where the name Virgu paſtoris occurs in the tranſlation of 
the Arabian writers, it is not to be ſuppoſed to mean the 
plant we call Virga paſto vis. i 

It is indeed the literal tranſlation of the haſſalelrheir of Sera- 
pion and Aviſenna; but they called the common horſetail by 
this name; when they applied the adjective female to it; and 
when they added male, they meant by it the common knot- 

rals. | 1 Le 

Both theſe plants poſſeſſed the common virtues of aſtringents 
and agglutinants, and were for that reaſon placed together by 
the old Greek writers, and were both called Polygonum by 
them, having both an equal title to that name, as it expreſſes 
no other than a- plant that has many joints; and they diſtin- 
guiſhed the knot-graſs by the name of the male Polygonum, 
and the horſe- tail by the name of the female; as the Ara- 
bians did by the names male and female Virga paſtoris. 

VIS OA Sanguinea, in botany, a name given by Mathiolus, and 
ſome other authors, to the cornus fæmina, or dogberry-buſh, 
common in our hedges. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. : 

Vir Lateralis Minimus, in anatomy, a name given by 

| ſome: writers to a muſcle, called by others /evator an parvus, 

and by ſome tranſverſus ani. It is called by Albinus the 
tranſverſus perinat, and by ſome tranſverſalis penis. 


1 VIRGATA 


LY On 0 th 4 — A nu IPs: - 


and giving daily two or three doſes of Lucatellus's balſam; 


vis 


VIRGATA Sutura, a term uſed by ſome anatomiſts for the 
ſagittal ſuture of the cranium. | 

VIRGILIAN Huſbandry. See the article HusBANDRY. 

VIRGINALE Clauſtrum, a term uſed by ſome writers to ex- 

| preſs the hymen. _ 

VIRGINS. Bower, Clematitis, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants; the characters of which are thefe : The flower is 
of the roſaceous kind, and uſually conſiſts of four leaves ar- 
ranged in a circular form, and without a cup. The piſtil 

. ariſes from the center of the flower, and finally becomes a 
fruit compoſed of ſeveral ſeeds arranged into a ſort of head, 
and each ending in a Tong plume. | 
The ſpecies of Clematitis, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1- The common broad-leaved wild Clematitis, with 

leaves indented. 2. The broad-leaved wild Clematitis, with 
leaves not indented at the edges. 3. The pear-tree-leaved 

. Indented Clematitis. 4. The cresping Clematitis, called by | 
many authors flammula. 5. The creeping fea Clematitis. 

6. The white flowered upright Clematitis. 7. The early 
red-ſtalked upright Clematitis. 8. The geranium-leaved al- 


pine Clematitis. . The blue-flowered upright Clematitrs. | 


10, The white-flowered upright Clematitis. 11. The blue- | 
flowered procumbent Clematitis. 12. The purple procum- 
bent Clematitis, 13. The double blue flowered Clematitis. 
14. The double purpliſh-blue Clematitis. 15. The double 

pale- red Clematitis, 16. The upright dwarf Spaniſh Clema- 
titit, with white flowers. 17. The narrow-kaved Portugal 
Clematitis, with fmall blue flowers. 5 
Authors have added to this genus, the Clematitis trifolia flore 
roſeo, which is properly a granadilla ; and the Clematitis 
Daphnoides, which is a pervinca, Tourn. Inſt. p. 293. 

The ſeveral ſpecies of this plant make a very fine ornament | 
in the quarters of gardens allotted to flowering ſhrubs. They 
are all propagated, by laying down their branches in ſpring, 
as is practiſed in vines and other ſuch ſhrubs; and in a year's 
time they will have taken fufficient root, and may be taken 
up and removed to the places where they are to remain. 
This ſhould be done in ſpring, and a little mulch muſt be 
laid about their roots, and they muſt be watered in dry wea- 
ther. In two years after planting they will make very ftrong | 
ſhoots, which are to be trained up to ſtakes, that they may 
not trail upon the ground, After this, they require no farther 
care, than to cut out their dead branches every year, and | 

in the ſpring to ſhorten ſuch branches as are too. long and: 
rambling, | 
They may alſo be raiſed from feeds, fown either as foon as | 
ripe, or in the ſpring ; but this is a more tedious way, as they 
lie fix or twelve months in the ground before they appear, 
and after that require two years care in a nurſery-bed before | 
they are fit to be planted out where they are to ſtand. 

VIRIDELLUS, a word uſed by ſome medical writers, to ex- 
_ preſs the epilepſy; and by ſome of the chemical ones, as | 
name for the common green vitriol. Ta 33 

VIRILIS Feftis Muſculus, in anatomy, a name given by Ve- 
falius, and others, to the muſcle generally known by the | 
name of the Cremaſter. | | 

VIRITES, a name by which the writers of the middle ages 
have called the Pyrites. ; | 

'VISCAGO, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, deſcrib- 
ed by Dillenius, and fince called by Linnæus Silene. Dillen. 

Fort. Elth. p. 309. See the article S1LENE. ä 

Vis c Ado is alſo uſed by ſome yharmaceutic writers, to expreſs 
a mucilage. | 


VISCERA (Gel.) und of the VISc ERA. If any of the 


Viſcera ſituated in the abdomen, as the liver, ſpleen, or kid- | 


ney, has received a wound from. a ſharp. inſtrument, at the 


firſt dreſſing the wound muſt be filled as tenderly as poſſible 


with lint well faturated. with highly reQtified.' ſpirit of wine, | 
or ſpirit of turpentine, ſecuring the dreſſings with compreſles | 
and a bandage ;; by this means the haemorrhage will be ſtop- | 

. ped, if no veſſeb is divided. When this part is- gained, 
the wound mult be treated in the common manner, and. the | 
Patient kept very low; bleeding him, if of a plethoric habit, | 


for balſams of this kind-are of great ſervice in healing inter- | 
nal wounds, This is the method to be taken with wounds. 
of the Viſcera, which · may be diſcovered by the eye or touch. 
But in ſuch of them as are hidden, and not to be thus: diſco- 
vered, all that can be done is to inject vulnerary decoctions, 
and keep a paſſage open for the evacuation of ſordes, or gru- 
mous blood. Heifter's Surg. p. 68. | 
ISCERALIA, a term uſed by phyſicians, to denote ſuch 
medicines as impart ſtrength. and: firmneſs. to the ſanguineous 
Fiſeera, ſuch. as the liver, ſpleen, Sc. 
VIS ERATIONES, among the Romans, a feaſt conſiſting of 
the intrails of — __ to the people at the burial of 
vid. deen — 3 ol plants 
18 Hetoe, in botany, the name of a genus 
the characters of which are theſe :. The flower conſiſts of — 
leafy; hollowed into the ſhape of a baſon, and uſually divided 
into four ſegments at the edge, and ſprinkled: over with apices 


VIS 


become round berries full of a glutinous juice, and contain, 

ing flatted and heart-fafhioned — Ou . 

The ſpecies of Miſietoe, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, arg 
'theſe: 1. The common, or white-berry'd Miſletoe ; and 2. 

The Miſletoe with red berries. Tourn. Inſt, p. 609. See the 

article MisLEToOE. | 


Viscunt is alfo uſed for Birdlime. This was eſteemed a Poj- 


fon among the antient Greeks, and is ſeldom omitted under 
the clafs of deleterious things enumerated in their writings. 
It is called by theſe authors [xias z but this word has occf,cr. 
ed great errors in late writers, the word Ixias having been ap- 
plied for the white camelion thiſtle, not becauſe of any poi. 
fonous quality it had; for they all declare it to be innocent 
but becauſe of its yielding a viſcous, or clammy juice. The 
black chameleon thiſtle was always eſteemed poiſsnous amon 
them; and henee ſome have ſuppoſed the word Ixias to be 
applied to that, and the poiſon Ixiat, mentioned by the 
Greeks, to be the root of that plant. Paulus Ægineta indeed 
ſeems to have underſtood it ſo, the poiſon Ixias being by him 
placed among the roots; but Galen, who calls it a ſlow poi- 
fon, and ſays, that it kills by Ropping up and glewing toge- 
ther the inteſtines, plainly enough means Birdlime, not the 
root of any plant. 

Viscum Caryophylloides, a name given by Sir Hans Sloane, and 
many other authors, to a genus of plants of a very peculiar kind. 
They are called Viſcum from their growing upon other trees, 
in the manner that the miſletoe does with us; and Caryopiyl- 
loides, from their leaves, in ſome degree reſembling thoſe of 
our pinks cr carnations; but the plant itſelf, in all its ſpecies, 
is wholly different, both from the miſletoe and pink, in all o- 
ther reſpects. N | 
The ſeveral ſpecies of theſe plants differ greatly alſo from one 
another ; the moſt fragrant ſpecies in Jamaica is a very large 

one called by the common people, the wild pine. The root 

of this plant is compoſed of a great number of brown filaments, 
which encompaſs the whole branch of the tree on which it 
grows; thefe are very different from the roots of our miſle- 
toe, for they enter into the ſolid ſubſtance of the tree, but 
the roots of the miſletoe are expanded over its ſurface, and 
are often confufedly interwoven one with another. The 
roots of Viſcum give a very firm baſis for the plant, and 
from theſe there ariſe the rudiments of the leaves, which 
at length grow to the likeneſs of thoſe of leeks, or of 

the leaves of ſome of the aloes, being folded one within 
another; they in ſome ſort alfo reſemble thoſe of the pine- 
apple, or ananas, and it is on this account that the plant is ca- 
led the wild pine. Theſe leaves are between two and three foot 
long, and are three inches broad at the baſe, from whence _ 
they run tapering all the way, till they terminate in a point; 
they are very round on convex on the outſide, and very bol- 
low within ; by means of this ſhape of the leaves. is formed 
very fine reſervatory of water in every plant of this kind. 
All the leaves being thus hollow within, and ſanding in 2 
circle at the bottom, form a round hollow maſs, which ſwels 
out into a ſort of bulb, looking like a turnep, except in c- 
lour, and very large; they afterwards draw nearer to the 

ſtalk, and form by that a ſort of neck to this bottle cavity 
which is cloſe and firm on all ſides: in the rains, the trees on 
which theſe plants grow, drop off vaſt quantities of wats 
from their leaves, and this is in great plenty catched by one d 
other of the long leaves of this = ; each of which-isa fo 
of hollow pipe, eonveying all that it receives into the bottle 
or reſervoir at the bottom; this ſoon runs over, but in cone 
quence of this, it is at laſt left full, and this water it reals 
long time, by means of the narrew neck they form abo, 
which prevents the evaporation that would otherwiſe natu a 
happen by the ſun's heat: this water gives a continual ſupp 
of juices to the leaves, which are of a pale green in the 
part, and as green as a leek above. | 2 

n the midſt of theſe leaves riſes a ſmooth branched and x 

eulent ſtalk of about three foot long; this, when wound ) 
yields a white mucilaginous juice; the flowers are numero 
and conſiſt each of three leaves, ſtanding in a three-leave® 

green cup; after theſe come three corner'd capſules; a 
baſe of this are three ſmall and ſhort leaves, and within ** 
contained ſeveral ſeeds, of an oblong, pyramidal ne 
ſmall in themſelves, but winged wich à very long and 
down. The plant is very common in woods and foreſts, of 
grows uſually to the branches, but ſometimes to the tl! bark 

© the trees, eſpecially when they are ſomewhat decayed, their 
then more eaſily receiving the ſeed, and giving aà free _ 
to the roots. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 252. p. 114+ See the 


SOWING. | | ; 
VISION (cb Diſtinct V1ston,, that by which an of 
is ſeen diſtinQly.. An objekt is ſaid to be ſeen due fe 
when its outlines.appear clear and well defined, — ſo 
ral parts of it, if not too ſmall, are plainly diſtingu? rele 
| that we can · eaſily compare them one with another, 10 g. 20d 
to their figure, ſize, and colour. Dr. Furin's Eſſ. on 
indiſt. Vision. 8 ; been com- 
In order to ſuch diſtinct Viſſan, it has hitherto ing lone 
monly thought, that all the rays of a pencil, flow" 1 ph. 


in the form of little protu — — 
not ſucceed there, but appear on other plants. of the ſame ſpe- 


cies, aud are ſurrounded with four little leaves theſe finally 


cal point of an object, muſt be exacily united in 9% m 
1 in ork polue of — 


* 4 % *, th 
I | T 
y * 1 * 


eertain, from the experiment mentioned by Dr. Jurin, that | 


- ſuch an exact union of rays is not always neceſſary to diftin#? | F 
ws Og 70 15 VIrISs Idea, the Whortle, in botany, the name of a genus of 


Viſion. | ak 5 
. the doit Uivides di/tind? Viſion into two ſpecies, vi. 
into Viſion perfectly diſtinct, or 47. Vifion, and Viſion im- 
perfecih diſtind; which he calls fimply by the name of di- 
Hint Viſon. The former, is that in which the rays of each 
pencil are collected into a ſingle phyſical, or ſenſible point of 


the retina ; the other ſpecies, is that in which thoſe rays oc- 
cupy ſome larger ſpace upon the retina, yet ſo far as the object 
is diſtinctly perceived. 8 1 
Perfect Viſion in a given eye, and a given diſpoſition of that 
eye, depends only upon the diſtance of the object; it has no 
e upon the magnitude of the object; but diſtinct 
Viſin; ina given eye, and a given diſpoſition of the eye, de- 
pends upon the diſtance and magnitude of the object jointly. 
- Fhere appeating therefore a real differente between perfect 
'" Viflon, and what we call diſtinct Viſion, the learned doctor 
- has enquired very particularly into the reaſon why an object 
may be ſeen diſtinctiy without perfect Viſion; for which we 
refer to his eſſay at the end of Dr. Smith's Opticks. 
VISITATION {Cycl.) — The Viſitation of the Virgin Mary 
zs a feaſt inſtituted firſt by pope Urban IV. in the =_ 1389. 
and ordained to be kept on the fecond of July. Hofm. Lex. 
"WK: 8 
VISIT AT ION is likewiſe an order of monks founded by Francis 
de Sales and his mother Chantalia, Id. ibid. 
VISPELLIONES, among the Romans, were ſlaves who could 
not be manumitted. Pitz. rake? 
VISTAMENTE, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to give notice 
to play, or ſing, quick, briſkly, &c. 
VISTE, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the com- 
mon white mountain coralloides : it is the Lapland name for 


the ſame plant; the rain-deer, and many other creatures | 


feeding on it when all other vegetables are deſtroyed. 
VITA (Cycl.)— VITA longa, a name given by ſome bota- 
Gen. Herb. p. 1335. | 
VITALBA, in bgtany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
viorna, or traveler's joy, a tall climbing plant with white 
flowers, common in the hedges. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
3 a name given by ſome authors to the cardiac me- 
licines. | | 
VITALIS, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
common telephium, called in Engliſh Orpine, and live-long, 
from its quality of living and flouriſhing a long time after it is 
taken from the root. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 
VITEX, the chaſte Tree, in botany, the name of a genus of 
trees; the characters of which are theſe : The flower conſiſts 
ol one leaf, and is, as it were, bilabiated, and tubular be- 
_ hind; the piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the man- 
ner of a nail to the hinder part of the flower; this finally be- 
comes a roundiſh fruit, divided into four cells, each contain- 
ing oblong ſeeds. ; | 
he ſpecies of Vitex, enumerated by Mr. Tourneſort, are 
theſe: I. The Vitex, with broad ſerrated leaves. 2. The 
Vitex, with narrower leaves, diſpoſed in the manner of. thoſe 
of hemp. 3. The narrow hemp-like leaved Vitex, with 
bluiſh flowers, 4. The white flowered Vitex and 5, The 
Vitex, with extremely narrow leaves, Tournef. Inſt. p. 603. 
1 See the article Ac Us Caſtus. | 
ITIFERA, in zoology, a name by which many have called 
the common cenanthe, a bird well known in England by the 
_ of the wheat- ear; and called in ſome places the fallow- 
VI I ad white-tail, See the article WHEAT-Ear. 
; GO, a diſeaſe frequent among the Arabians: it is the 
„ane with what is otherwiſe called Alphos. Heyn. Lex. in 
VITts = the article ALpHos, Cycl. & Suppl. | 
1 * Ne the name of a genus of plants; the charac- 
. Which are theſe : The flower is of the roſaceous kind, 
* on 3 of ſeveral petals, arranged in a circular form; 
Ing n middle of the flower there ariſes a piſtil, which is 
Ny "28 by a number of ſtamina; this finally becomes a 
nd, lucculent, or Juicy berry, containing uſually four pear- 
loned ſeeds. See the article Vine, | 
; pectes of Vine enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are theſe : 
8 3 or wild Vine. 2. The Corinthian, or cur- 
Mae - The parſley Vine, or Vine with deeply laci- 
e muſt. 4. Theearly Vine. 5. The damaſk Vine, 6. 
fruit of th 7 or Apian Vine. 7. The Pergulane Vine, with 
© 11ze and ſhape of plums. 8. The African Vine. 


nical authors to the piper Æthiopicum, or Ethiopian pepper. | 


8 Allobrogic Vine. 10. The large bunched Vine, with 


ſweet and firm oran, . - 7 , 
Wi a grapes. 11. The large bunched Vine 
ith rediſh, or blackiſh ſweet grapes. 87 2. The large 


14. 3 oval grapes. 13. The hairy Vine. 
es climbing five-leaved Canada Fe. Tye The maple- | 


; anada Vine, 16 The ; 
with 16. Lhe abutilon-leaved Canada Vine, 
. He kn. 2 75 5 American Vine, with ſerrated 


lue ou ſtered 18. 
ine, with fo. "apes. 19. The great, trifoliate, American 
ſmaller trifoliat round grapes in large cluſters. 20. The 
diſpoſed in lat, ian Vine, with larger turbinated grapes 
SUPPL, Vox. I. The ſow-bread leaved American Vine, 


round leaved American Fine, with | 


VI T 


with racemoſe corymbi of black grapes. WDourn. Inſt. p. 673. 
See the article VIN ER. | 


plants; the characters of which are theſe: The flower con- 
liſts of one leaf, and is of the globoſe campaniform kind. The 
piſtil ariſes from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail 
to the hinder part of the flower ; the cup finally becomes a 
ſoft umbilicated berry, juicy, and containing ſmall ſeeds, 

The ſpecies of Vitis Idæa, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 


are theſe: 1, The WYhortle, with oblong crenated leaves, 


and black fruit, 2. The JYhortle, with roundiſh, and not cre- 
nated leaves, and with red fruit. 3. The long leaved white 
berry'd J/hortle. 4. The great round leaved /Yhorthe, 5. 
The fweet-ſcented JYhortle of Ceylon. 6. The pyrola- 
leaved Canada J/hortle : and 7. The myrtle-leaved Catiada 
Whortle. Tourn. Inſt. p. 608. 5 


VITISALTUS, a word uſed by ſome medical writers for the 


Chorea ſancti Viti. See the article ViTus's Dance. 


VITRAGO, in botany, a ſpecies of plants, reſembling that 


of -which the glaſs is made. It is otherwiſe called Helxine. 
Hofm. Lex. in voc. See the article HELXINE. 


VITREA Tabula, a name given by ſome authors to the inter- 


nal table of the cranium. 


VITREUS Humor, the vitreous humour of the eye. See the 


V 


article EyE. * | 

ITRIOL (Cycl.)—The manner of making the common green 
Vitriol, or copperas, at Brickleſy in Eſſex, is this: They ga- 
ther the pyrites, or copperas ſtone on the ſhores of Shepey- 


Iſland, and in other places; and this they lay upon a large 


bed, or floor prepared in the open air, underneath which there 
are gutters, or troughs diſperfed to recetve and carry-away the 
liquor impregnated with the mineral, to a ciſtern where it is 
kept till worked. | | 

The air and weather diſſolves, and breaks theſe ſtones ; and 
the rain falling on them, waſhes gradually out all the Vitriol; 
which is thus ſeparated from it: they boil the liquor in large 
leaden pans, putting in a great quantity of old iron, and 
when ſufficiently evaporated, they let it out into troughs, 
where the Vitriol ſeparates itſelf, and cryſtalizes, ſticking to 
the ſides of the troughs, and to ſticks and bars placed acroſs 
them. The remaining liquor they call the mother of Vtriol, 


and fave it to be afterwards boiled and evaporated again. Ray's 


Engliſh Words, p. 139. 


There is contained in the original liquor, of which Vitriol is 


made from the pyrites, a white, acrid, and pungent ſalt. This 
is ſeparated from the mother liquor, or brine, when no more 
Vitriol will ſhoot; and is called by the chemiſts, the ſaline 
principle of Vitriol. 

Common green Vitriol, when diſſolved in water, and ſepa- 
rated from its metalline, and ochreous, or earthy particles, by 
zink, or any other of the imperfe& metals, added in filings to 
the ſolution, is then much of the nature of this white ſalt, 
called the ſaline principle: it is white, not green, more unc- 
tuous than the common Vitriol, and has a grain rather appear- 
ing like nitre than like Vitriol. 

The native white Vitriol of Goſſelaer has alſo ſomewhat of 
this nature in it, having leſs metal, and much leſs mineral 
ſulphur than the common green, or blue Vitriols. The com- 


mon Vitriol, thus ſeparated from its earthy and metalline parts, 


will yield its ſpirit eaſily, and with the gentle heat of a ſand 
furnace; as the white ſalt extracted from the mother liquor of 


Vitriol will: whereas, in the common Vitriol, the metalline 


part ſo detains the ſaline, that it cannot be driven off in form 
of vapour, till that compages is broken, by a very intenſe and 
violent heat; what remains in the retort after the diſtillation 
of either this or the other ſalt, is not red like colcothar of Vi- 
triol, but is white and ſpungy, and rather reſembles burnt 
alum, than any other ſubſtance, in its appearance. It is inſipid 
when firſt taken out of the veſſel; but on being expoſed to the 
air, it receives ſtrange impreſſions and alterations. Phil, 


| Tranf. No. 103. See the article SaLInNE Principle. 


There is great reaſon to believe, that Vitriols are no other 
than metals of different kinds, penetrated and reduced into a 
new form by ſulphur. If thin plates of copper be cemented 


with beds of brimſtone between, and the operation repeated 


water, filtrated and cryſtallized, will afford elegant rbom- 
| boidal blue cry 


four or five times with freſh brimſtone every time, moſt of 
the copper will be converted into Vitriol; and this diſſolved in 


ſtals, no way diſtinguiſhable from common 
blue Vitrial. 5 | | 
The ſame proceſs may be repeated with iron inſtead of copper, 
and the Vitriol will then be the common green kind, or cop- 
peras; or if the acid liquor, called ſpirit, or oil of ſulphur by 
the bell, be rubbed on plates of iron or copper, and ſuffered to 
dry away in the air, or over a gentle heat, and this repeated 
three'or four times, the metal being aſterwards put into water, 
will be ſo far corroded and diſſolved by it, that there will be 
a liquor produced, which will yield, on a proper evaporation, 
blue or * cryſtals, accordin Le or copper have been uſed, 
This — evidently, that the metal thus corroded by the 
acid of Vitriol, is ſoluble in water, ſo far as it has been ſo 
corroded ; and that this ſolution affords true Vitriol. Such may 
be the formation of Vitriol about the copper mines in = 
countries, and ſuch! the — of the common — 
5 | 
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| #riol or copperas. in the pyrites with us in England. That 

ſtone is well known to contain ſulphur and iron, both in large 

quantity; and the combination of theſe in the earth, or in 
the air, where moiſture enough can get at them, may very 

well be underſtood to form Vitrial, which is the natural re- 

ſult of ſuch a ſolution. Phil. Tranſ. No. 104. a | 

It is obſervables that before metallic Vitriols are diſſolved in 


water, they cannot be perfectly dried without changing their | 


nature; and when diſſolved, they conſtantly let fall much 
.. ochre to the bottom; ſo that by repeated ſolution and cryſtal- 


lization of Vitriol in water, all the Vitriol is at length turned 


into ochre, and an unctuous liquor, that cannot eaſily: be 
dried. Whence the eaſier, the quicker, and with the leſs wa- 
ter, ſome ſalts are diſſolved, the more eaſily they retain their 


water, ; | Tyr | 

There is alſo ſomething particular in the ſolution of metals by 
water, for certain ſalts are required to diſſolve them; and 
when they are diſſolved into cryſtals of Vitriol, they then rea- 


dily and eaſily diſſolve in water, ſo long as theſe cryſtals re- | 


_ tain that ſalt which is the ſolvent of the metal; but when this 


faline ſolvent is wanting in the Vitriolt, water will ſcarce diſ- 


- ſolve them at all, bur ſuffers the metallic part to precipitate ; 


but when the metal is previouſly diſſolved by its own ſolvent. 


falt, it readily yields to water, and may thus; by a gentle 
evaporation, be reduced to cryſtals, wherein the metal, its ſol- 
vent, and water always concur in a certain proportion, By 


this method metals are made potable, and act in the body as | 


well, according to the acid ſolvent, as to the nature of the 
metal diſſolved. The action of all Vitriols depends thus upon 
theſe two principles united with water; and of this kind are 
the Vitriols of gold, ſilver, copper, iron, lead, and tin. 


thoſe of the ſemi- metals, though they are firſt diſſolved by 
their acid ſolvents, ſo as to appear in a ſaline form, cannot 
therefore be diluted with water like the ſalts of the true me- 


tals: Thus pure regulus of antimony, perfectly diſſolved in | 


ſpirit of ſea- ſalt, adhering to the mercury ſublimate, in the di- 
ſtillation of the butter of antimony, is a true Vitriol compoſed 
of antimony, diſſolved in ſpirit of ſea-ſalt : Whence one might 
ſuſpect, that it would diſſolve in water; but, on the con- 
trary, as ſoon as water touches it, the acid ſolvent quits the 
regulus, mixes with the water, and lets fall the metallic calx 
entire. Boerbaave, Chem. part 1. p. 457. 
Liquamen Pyriticum, or mother of Vitriol, is of an acrid and 
firey taſte, very different from that of Vitriol, and has been 
proved by ſome late experiments, to contain a ſalt very dif- 
ferent from the Vitriol. The method of ſeparating this pure, 
is to evaporate a quantity of the water, impregnated with 
Vitriol, and received from the beds of the pyrites; this being 
evaporated to a pellicle, the Vitriol will ſhoot in the cold, 
and a quantity of ochre will be precipitated. After this, ſuc- 
ceeding evaporations will yield more Vitriol and more ochre, 
to the fifth time ; 'but if the experiment be continued after 
this, the firſt ſucceeding ſhooting of the liquor yields, inſtead 
of Vitriol, a yellow alt. 


This contains the laſt. portion of the ochre remaining in the 


liquor. After this, the matter yielding no more Vitriol, is 
called the waſh, or Liguamen of Vitriol. It taftes acrid and 
firey, and the quantity left from a gallon of the well impreg- 
nated liquor from the bed, is about a pound. From this may 


be procured a white pungent ſalt, by ſubſequent evaporations. | 


This is the ſaline principle of Vitriol, according to the che- 
miſts, and is contained in fo large a quantity, that near thirteen 
ounces of it may be ſeparated from a pound of the liquor; the 
remaining liquor, after this, is what is called Liguamen Vitrioli 


by ſome chemiſts, but not properly. It will never coagulate | 


\ . into falt, but is very firy and acrid to the taſte, and ex- 
tremely ponderous, not leſs ſo than oil of Vitriol, nor leſs 
pungent ; and is the ſtrongeſt liquor any way obtained from 
a natural ſubſtance without diſtillation. This liquor being 
expoſed to the air in a veſſel not cloſed, will in a little time 
attract double its weight of water from it. All corroſive and 
ſaline liquors have ſomewhat of this property of imbibing moi- 
ſture from the air, and weakening themſelves by it; but this 

liquor attracts it faſter and in greater quantity than any other. 
This liquor receives moſt moiſture, and inceaſes moſt 
quickly in wet weather, leſs ſo in dry; and this may have 


given occaſion to that error ſo common among the chemiſts, | 


that ſeveral preparations of Vitriol derive moiſture from the 
moon, and have more or leſs of it, according to her different 
Phaſes. The changes of the conſtitution of the air have ef- 
fected what, in this caſe, they ſuppoſed to be done by the 
different phaſes of the moon. Phil. Tranſ. No. 103. 

V1TRIOL of Copper. The glaſs-makers have a method of mak- 
ing this without corroſives, which was originally practiſed by 
Neri, .and with which they make ſome very fine colours in 

laſs, particularly a fine ſea-green, | 

The method of making the preparation is this: Take little 
thin pieces of brafs, and lay them ftratum ſuper ſtratum in a 
crucible, with powder of brimſtone. When the veſſel is full, 
ſet it Juted and covered in an open wind furnace, with burn- 


ing coals over it, and let it ſtand two hours; then let the fur- 
nace cool of itſelf, and take out the crucible, the maſs within 


will be of an obſcure blackiſh * iſt it fine, 


the liquor, poured off from this, be evaporat 


in a glaſs body, with a ſtrong fire, continued for ef 


Vitriol. 2. 
triolatum. 4. Spiritus Vitrieli dilcit. 


WII. 


and then mixing with every pound of it {ix ounces of powdered 

brimſtone, take a round veſſel of earth, that will bear the 

fire, place it upon iron bars ſet: acroſs in an open wind fur. 

nace, fill it with coals, and then put in the powder; keep it 

burning Fd ſtirring about till all the brimſtone is burnt up; 
t 


then take out the pan, and powder the calcined maſs again; 


let it ſtand on the fire till it become red. Put a pound of this 
calcined copper into a glaſs body, with ſix pints of water; 
evaporate two pints or thereabout in a ſand heat; the water 
is then of a fine blue, and muſt be poured off clear; then fil. 
trate it. Evaporate the water from the remaining ſediment of 
copper left in the glaſs, and with new fulphur calcine it again 
and again; repeat this five or fix times, and extract the blue 
tincture with water as before; filtrate all the waters, and put 
them together, Evaporate all to a fifth part or thereaboutz, 
and ſet it in a cool place, and fine pointed cryſtals will be 
formed, reſembling emeralds ; ſeparate theſe cryſtals, and 
evaporate. the water again, till all the cryſtals be procured, 
Then put a pound of them into a glaſs retort, well Juted and 
fitted to a capacious receiver; let the joints be well cloſed, 
and make a moderate fire for four hours; then make it vo- 
lent for twenty hours, or till no more white fumes ariſe. The 
next day open the receiver, and ſeparate the liquor into a 
glaſs, where it muſt be kept carefully ſealed up, Neri's Ait 
of Glaſs, p. 50. | | 
Very great things are 


ſift it/fine, and proceed with it thrice as before; the laſt time 


to be done in the glaſs art by means of 


this liquor; the remainder in the retort expoſed to the air for 


a few days, will acquire a blue colour, and this, mixed with 
Zaifer, will give glaſs a fine ſea - green. | 


Ii hite ViTR1OL. It has been diſputed whether white Pitria's 
This rule does not extend, however, to all the Vitriols; for | 


any thing elſe than green Vitriol calcined, But it ſeems that 
white Vitriol is of a quite different ſpecies from either the 
green or the blue Vitriols. See Geoffroy. Mat. Med. Tom.. 
» I24, . 
* Fes condition in which white Vitriol is uſually bought, it 
contains ſomewhat both of copper and iron; but, being pur 
fed by ſolution, filtration and cryſtallization, it is freed from 
both theſe metals, and appears to be a native Vitriol ſur gene. 


ris, See Cramer, Elem, Art, Docim. vgh, 1. p. 302. ed. 


Med. Eſſ. Edinb. Abr. vol. 2. p. 472. | 
If four ounces of alum be put in concoction with two parts of 
cadmia foſſilis pulverized, the earth of the alum precipitates, 
and its acid takes hold of the earth of zinc, ſo that a true 
white Vitridl is the reſult. : : 

This Vitriol being precipitated by an alkaline lye, and dried, 
after its ſalts are ſeparated in water, and then mixed with 
charcoal-duſt, it will give zinc, in the manner mentioned 


under the article ZINC. | 35 
The fame thing happens in mixing Vitriol of iron with two ot 


three parts of lapis calaminaris; but the operation is eaſier with 
alum and Vitriol of copper. Marggraf. in Mem. de I Adi 
de Berlin, 1746. 


Blue ViT&IoL is made by evaporating ziment-water to a po- 


per ſtandard ; after which it is let out into coolers, where it 
ſhoots into regular and beautiful cryſtals of a rhomboida 
form, and compoſed of ten planes, Theſe have the ſame 
qualities with the water; and being diſſolved in common - 
ter, they make a zimient liquor, undiſtinguiſhable from the 
native kind. See the article ZIMENT-Water. SP 
Blue Vitriol is alſo contained in ſory or ruſma, and ma! 

the pyritz and marcaſites or mundics, but ſeldom pu 
There are alſo ſome earths which contain it, but they pf 


afterwards poured off into a clean and cold glaſs. : 
on this, ſpontaneouſly ſhoot on the bottom of the glas eo) 
white tranſparent matter, from which the liquor being 12 ud 
it is found to be a ſharp moiſt ſaline ſubſtance, or my If 
of mercury, ſoluble in water, and not ſafe to oder 7 wi 
and the remainder ſet in a cool place, more cr) 

ſame nature with the firſt will ſhoot. 


Another method of making the Vitriol of mere, 10 10 
whole 


Reduce to powder ſome deſcrepitated ſea- alt, — 5 
parts of this mix one part of erude mercury 3 antil 


hours; when the veſſels are cold, break them, _ 
be found a ſolid dry mercury, ſublimed to the top um 


the body, in form of Vitrial: Nay, Boerhaave af» 


Vitriol of mercu7s 3 


ſublimate is a true 
r 5 t 2. p. 301. 


the common mercury | 
though ſemi- volatile. Boerh, Chem. 


of 
: : of 
Preparations of V1T&10L are, 1. The acid fpitth n Ji. 
2 cothar, or calcined Vitriol. 3. artari nd 


2 


foirit of Vitriol. See the articles SPIRIT, CorcorHaR, Oc. 
| Suppl. | 
917 Vir one E Mr. Boyle informs us, that if the caput mor- 

tuum, after the diſtillation of the oil of Vitriol, be ſuffered to 

lie a conſiderable time in the air, it will be ſo impregnated 
with new faline particles, as to be worth a ſecond diſtillation. 

s abr. vol. 1. p. 142 

e es. acid, — di expoſed to the air, attraCts the moi- 
ſture from it in very great quantity, increaſing in weight gra- 
dually to more than three times, what it was when firſt ex- 
poſed, and gradually diminiſhing in ſtrength. The quantity | 
of water it attracts from the air, in any given time, is not, 
however, in proportion to its own quantity, but to its ſur- 
face; and Mr. Boyle has found by experiment, that if the 
ſame quantities be expoſed to the ſame air in glaſſes, in the 
dne of which the ſurface is nine times greater than the other, 
that with the larger ſurface will gain eighteen grains addition 
in weight, while the other gains only two grains ; and ſo in 

roportion for any longer time. | 
When the oil of Vitriol is fully ſatiated in the moiſteſt air, or | 
wetteſt weather, it afterwards retains or loſes its acquired 
weight, as the air proves more or leſs moiſt. It may there- 
fore be very practicable to make it a means to eſtimate the moi- 
{ture and dryneſs of the air. A very eaſy machine may be 
contrived to anſwer this purpoſe ; for even a common pair of 
ſcales will do very well; and by a ſcale, on which the tongue 
of the balance thould move, would mark out the ſmalleſt 
changes in the moſt nice and accurate manner. 
I a quantity of oil of Vitriol be expoſed in a wide-mouthed 
* glaſs, till thoroughly ſated with the moiſture of the air, and 
then put into a ſcale, and in the moiſteſt weather exactly 
poiſed with a wo in the oppolite ſcale, it will only continue 
exactly poiſed ſo long as the weather continues in that moiſt 
ſtate ; but as the air becomes gradually more and more dry, it 
will weigh leſs and leſs, and mount, while the ſcale with the 
weights preponderates and ſinks. 
The tongue of a ballance of but an inch and half long, thus 
deſcribes an arch of the third of an inch, by the different riſing 
and falling of the ſcale in which the oi of Vitriol is; and con- 
ſequently if the tongue were a foot long, it would deſcribe an 
arch of near three inches, which would be a ſufficient ſpace to 
mark a ſcale of degrees very nicely upon; and, as the tongue 
is pointed to theſe, it would be an excellent hygrometer. 
This ballance may be contrived two ways, either ſuch whoſe 
pin ſhould be in the middle of the beam, with a very ſlender 
tapering tongue, of a foot or a foot and half long, pointed to 
the diviſions on a broad arched place fixed above; or elſe the 
ſcale with the liquor may be hung to a point of the beam, very 
near the pin, and the other extreme made ſo long as to mark a 
large arch on a board, placed conveniently for that purpoſe ; 
and the ſcale, in either caſe, may very conveniently be a con- 
cave glaſs of four or five inches in diameter. On the diviſion 
of the arches ſhould be inſcribed the different temperature of 
the air ſhewn by the liquor. Phil. Tranſ. No. 157. | 
| Theoll of Vitriol, being a cauſtic of an oppoſite nature to Iapis 

infernalis, has been known to remove the pain occaſioned by 


the application of the latter. Sce the article Oppos1TE Cau- 
fs, | 


VITRIOLIC (O,) —V1Tz10L.1c Minerals are compound 


foſſile ſubſtances, formed of various ſtony and earthy particles, 
mixed with others of iron and copper, and that either ſeparately 
or conjunctly ; fo that, in effect, they are ores of Vitriols. 
The different kinds of theſe minerals are, 1. The chalcites. 
2. The miſy. 3 Sory or ruſma. 4. Melanteria. 5. Py- 
rites, or fire-ſtone. 6. Marcaſites. See the articles CH a L- 
cITIs, Misv, &c. Cycl. and Suppl. | 
In Europethe onl 

nice-treacle, oy 
2 green Vitriol calcined to a redneſs. The antient Greeks 
uſed it externally in hæmorrhages and collyriums for the eyes; 


alſo for the herpes and eryſipelas; but never ventured to give 


it internally. 


The antients uſed ni iti 

; y for the ſame purpoſes as chalcitis, be- 

ing eſteemed milder A this laſt. RW ky 

Bd 8 it 15 no where put to any uſe, nor indeed does it 
ib it, as containing no other virtues. than thoſe of green 


Vitridl, though we | icious i 
3 us + hag not ſure what pernicious ſubſtance it 


ITRIOLIC Haters. 


of copper 2 The countries which abound with mines 


uſually afford a great many vitriolic wa- 


= of the moſt remarkable ſprings of this kind, of which we 
83 pues, is that near Padderborn in Germany: This 
yieldi ol treble ſpring, having three openings, and all three 
1 * 2 different waters. Two of theſe openings are 
yet of ſo diff a foot and half diftant from one another, and 
milk-warm nent qualities, that the one is limpid, bluiſh, 
iron, vitrio] and bubbling, and contains ſal armoniac, ochre, 
RY En. alum, ſulphur, nitre and orpiment ; all theſe 
cold as ic. been ſeparated in its analyſis. The other is 

©, and is turbid, whitiſh, and much heavier, and 


mente unh Fond than the other, This holds much orpi 


The firſt * nitre, ſal armoniac, and 


uſe made of chalcitis is as an ingredient of Ve- | 
even here its place is generally ſupplied with 


ie waters, is taken by the people in 


the neighbourliood, againſt worms, and diſorders of the 
ſpleen, as alſo againſt epilepſies; the other is poiſonous 
to birds, all that drink of it dying in a very little time. The 


experiment has been tried on common hens, with the water 


toc oh from the ſprings into other places, and given them to 
rink. | 


Thoſe to which ſalt is given, after the ſwallowing this poiſon- 


ous water, ſtruggle. longer before they die by it ; and vinegar 
is found to ſave them very often from death, after drinking 
largely of it ; but in this caſe they are ſickly for ſeven or eight 
days after it, and have the pip, as the good women expreſs 


It. | 
In the diſſecting thoſe birds which have died by drinking this 


water, the lungs are always found quite ſhrivelled up. 


The people of the country have not been deterred by this bad 
effect of the water, from uſing it in medicine; they take ſmall 
quantities of it diluted in water, to deſtroy the worms, and it 
performs this very well ; but gives them a. grievous ſickneſs 
while it operates. x q 
The third ſtream, or opening of this remarkable ſpring, is 
about twenty paces diſtant from the others ; the water is here 
very clear, of a greeniſh colour, and of a ſour, but not very 
diſagreeable taſte. It is of a middle weight, and of middle 
qualities between the other two, and is evidently formed of 
the joining of thoſe two ſprings with ſome other freſh water in 
the way; for a liquor exactly reſembling this third kind may 


be prepared, by mixing equal quantities of the other two 


with a ſufficient quantity of commom well-water. Phil. 
Tranſ. No. 8. | | 

There is a ſpring in Baſil diſcharging its water through the 
tanners-ſtreet, or gerber-gaſſe, which is of a bluiſh colour, 
and ſomewhat turbid. This holds blue vitriol, that is, cop- 
per, in the form of a ſalt, and with it bitumen and antimony 
but a much larger proportion of the firſt ingredient, than of 
either of the others. Ihe analyſis of it ſhews, that it contains 
three parts copper to one of bitumen, and two of antimony. 
It ſerves the tanners of the place to good purpoſe, their ſkins 
receiving one of their preparations from this native water. 

The ſame town affords ſeveral other ſprings of peculiar quali- 
ties, all owing to the veins of metalline ores, with which the 
earth of the place abounds. The one of theſe is called Ban- 
dulph*s-well, and affords a water of great uſe in medicine, ſe- 
veral being regularly and perfectly cured of hydropical diſtem- 
pers by it. And another very remarkable one contains, as 1s 


found by its analyſis, ſulphur, nitre, and ſome gold. Theſe, 


however, are in ſuch ſmall quantity in it, as not to prevent its 
being fit for the common uſes of life, It is very ageeable to the 
taſte, and is much eſteemed for drinking, and ſent for all over 
the town. | 


Another vitrialic water runs out of a cavern near Gelſbach in 


Alſace. It is a fattiſh and oily liquor, and is uſed by the 


country-people for greafing their wheels ; but it is fit for much 
better purpoſes. If it be boiled to the evaporation of a third 
part, there will remain very little water, but a fatty bitumi- 
nous ſubſtance, like tar, will ſubſide to the bottom, and there 
will ſwim at the top a yellow, thin, and limpid liquor, very 
much reſembling linſeed oil ; and this, diſtilled in a ſand heat, 
yields an oily and watry liquor; the firſt very good for exter- 
nal uſes, for burns and ſcalds; and the other a good internal 


medicine, in conſumptions, and other diſeaſes of the lungs. 
Id. Ibid. 


Some time ago there was a water diſcovered in England, that 


gave, on many experiments, an appearance of containing na- 
tural and perfect vitriol, This water was found near Egling- 
ham in Cumberland ; and being examined, by adding galls to 
it, it became abſolute ink, much deeper than any of the atra- 
mentous waters ever do: When one half the quantity was 
ſlowly evaporated, the remainder retained this Ry to a 
higher degree than before; and, on evaporating it yet farther, 
there concreted in it fair cryſtals of pure and genuine vitrio], 
This was an appearance wholly new in England, and not eaſily 
accounted for, as we have no mineral, except the common 
pyrites, which contains vitriol ; and it is very well known, 
that there requires a fermentation in the air, before the vitriol, 
contained in that ſtone, will be diſintangled from its other 
principles, ſo as to be capable of appearing in its own form; 
and as this ſtone, lying under water, can never impregnate 
that water with its vitriol, it did not ſeem eaſy to conceive in 
what manner a genuine vitriol ſhould be communicated to wa- 
ter, where there was no other ſubſtance which could give it. 
The ſuſpicions that theſe thoughts gave the gentleman who 
examined this water, occaſioned his making a viſit to the place 
where it was produced, when he found that the ſuppoſed vi- 
triolic ſpring was no other than an old drift made for the drain- 
ing the water from ſome old wrought coal-pits ; the people 
who had worked in theſe, remembered to have ſeen great 
quantity of pyrites there. This drift was ſometimes dry for 2 
conſiderable time together, and ſometimes run in a plentiful 
ſtream ; and there is no doubt but that, in theſe dry ſeaſons, 
the air acted upon the pyrites, and cauſed it. to ſhoot its vi- 
triol, which the next tide of water waſhed away, and it came 
off diſſolved in it, and highly impregnating it. 
This 2 therefore no better a medicinal ſpring than ſome 
of a 


ike kind, deſcribed by Mr, Leigh in his natural hee, 
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VII. 


Vir RUN Maorrbinunt, Morrbine, or Myrrbint Glaſs a 
g : | ; Nb 5 4 Name 
given by Pliny, and ſome of the antients, tô a ſort of Many. 
facture made in Egypt, which though truly no other thay 
kind of glass diveſted of its tranſparency, 5 was made % 
nicely to imitate the yrra or morra of the Indies, fo famous 
] among the Romans, under the form of cups and veſſels, cal. 
led murrhina vaſa, that it was called by ſome, murrha aller 
f 3 


; F 8 
t 9 ” 
- at 


| ef Lancaſhire; and all theſe are very litde better than the dif- 
covery of a medicated water in Olditreet, from the remains 
of an old colour-ſhop, or Kircher's reckoning the common 


ſhores of Rome among the medicated ſprings of Italy. 
The vitriolic ſpring Which has been ſo, much talked of near | -' 
Haigh in Lancaſhire, is no other than an accidental impreg- 
mation of common water, in the ſame manner, it being only 
the runnings of an old drift, or drain, made to carry off the | 
water from ſome pits of cannel- coal; and this, like the other, | * rrbinie' veſſels.” This ſerves to fl 10 
as it ſometimes has water, and at other times is 25 pres! « myr hind da ſa, properly ſo called, were not of any precious 
time for the pyrites to let go its vitriol while dry, and then | 
imparts it to — * paſs that way afterwards. Theſe | 
are not to be accounted medicated ſprings, fince neither natu- 
ral nor continual, and ſuch may be any day made at home; by 
laying the common pyritæ of our clay, or coal: pitꝭ, out to 
moulder in the air, and then pouring water upon it, and after 555 0 MES e g . 4 
a ſhort time ſtanding, taking it off again. Phil. Tranſ. Vittæ e — 5 p41 _ in which tes 
Ne. 246. p. 280. A were made of branches of olive or laurel ;'the ſtatues of the 
VIT RUM, 2 9 a name given by ſome of the old writers gods were likewiſe adorned with Vittæ, as were altars, ue 
to the plant we now call glaſtum or l.. J doors of temples, victims and ſupplicants. Pitiſc. in voc. 
| ViTTA Gerwlea, in conchyliology, a ſpecies of Jolium, See tie 


in Rome bound their hair. The matrons wore'a double ore, 
to diſtinguſch them from the virgins, wioſe Vittæ were (ir. 
ar | Tz 546 52 & We ih n e 


% 


This plant has always been a native of England, and was in | 
uſe among the ſavage inhabitants of this iſland, for 'painting | - article DOLIUM. 2 a | : 
{their bodies. Thoſe who have not underſtood this to be the | VITTA, in ichthyology, a name given by Gaza, and ſome 
name of that plant, have been ſtrangely perplexed to account] others, to the fiſh called by others, rænia, and by the Italian, 
for theſe people's painting their bodies with Vitrum, ꝑlaſs, as]. cepe/e. See the articles IN IA and CEPOT E. 
they underſtood it: But the whole meaning of this plant ob- VITULUS' Marinus, the fea-calf,, in zoology. See the article 
. . taining the name of Vitrum, ſeems to have been its ſtaining a 5 | 


Pfoc A. 
the ſkin to a pale blue colour, or, as it was called by many, a VituLvus, Calf, in zoology. See the article Carr, 
laſs-colour. | | „„a 
Vi TRUM, Glaſs. As impenetrable as glaſs is to the common 
menſtruums, we find it eaten by the air in length of time, 
when expoſed in old windows; but the effects of its being kept 
in a ſubterraneous place are much more ſtrange. Borrichius 
tells us, that at the time when he was at Rome, there was 
dug up a whole houſe from under the kitchen-garden of a citi- 
zen. The houſe had been buried there ten ages, and there 
were found in it ſeveral glaſs urns, or lachrymatories. The 


glaſs of theſe had no holes made in it, as our old glaſs in cham- | 


” ber-windows has, but ſtill retained its ſmooth ſurface and 
tranſparence; but it was ſplit into a vaſt number of thin laminæ, 
which were as pellucid and fine as Muſcovy glaſs; and in 
| ſome places were tinged with all the beautiful colours that art 
could have given. We are not acquainted perfectly with the 
antient way of working their glaſs ; but it is not probable there 
could be any thing particular in the formation of the veſſel, to 
determine it to ſplit thus into flakes ; but that glaſs of the ſame 
kind, in any form, would have done the fame. Borrich. de 

Ortu Chemiz. = | 
ViTRUM Antimonii Ceratum, in pharmacy, is thus prepared: 
Take glaſs of antimony in powder, one ounce, bees wax one 
dram; melt the wax in an iron ladle, then add the powder; 
ſet them on a ſlow fire without flame, for the ſpace of half an 
hour, continually ſtirring them with a ſpatula ; then take it 
from the fire; pour it upon a piece of clean white paper, 
pom it, and keep it for uſe. | 
he glaſs melts in the wax with a very flow fire. After the 
.materials have been about twenty minutes on the fire, they 
begin to change colour, and in ten more come to the colour 
of ſnuff ; which is a mark of the medicine's being ſufficiently 
prepared. 
The ordinary doſe for adults is ten or twelve grains; but it is 
- ſafeſt to begin with ſix grains. The quantity of a ſcruple has 
been given to a ſtrong man, which wrought gently. 
This medicine has for ſome time been held a ſpecific in dyſen- 
teries 3 but the preparation and manner of giving it have been 
kept a ſecret, till Dr. Young generouſly made it public, 
Dr. John Pringle ſays, he tried it in a dyſentery of four years 
ſtanding, with ſurprizing ſucceſs. See Med. 
art. 15. ; 
It has been given in dyſenteries, with or without a fever, 
whether epidemic or otherwiſe, and whether bleeding and vo- 
mits have been premiſed, or not. In its operation, it ſome- 
times makes the patient ſick, and vomits him; it purges al- 
moſt every perſon ; but it has been known to cure without 
any evacuation or ſickneſs. It is to be given with an empty 
ſtomach, for then it operates moſt mildly. Nothing is to be 
drank after it for three hours, unleſs the patient is very ſick, 
and diſpoſed to vomit ; in which caſe warm water may be gi- 
ven, as in other vomits. | | | 
This medicine ſhould not be given for diarrhœas in the end of 
conſumptions. Other diarrhceas have been cured with large 
doſes of it; but in ſuch caſes it fails oftner than in dyſenteries. 
During the uſe of this powder, fermented liquors ſhould be 
abſtained from, and a milk diet is proper. See Medic, Eſſ. 
Edinb. ibi. | | 
This preparation has alſo been found ſucceſsful in uterine hæ- 


2 both in young and old. 
It has alſo been tried in colic pains, from viſcidities in the in- 


teſtines, and found a ſafe and eaſy purgative, and ſometimes a a 


le emetie. | | 
he method of iving it is in a bolus, with conſerve of roſes, 


diaſcordium, or thetiaca Edinenſis. An opiate, after the ope- 
ration, is proper. See Medic, Eff, or the Abridgment, vol. I. 


Eff. Edinb. vol. 5. 


VIrVII Aguatici, in the hiſtory of inſects, a name given hy 
the German writers to thoſe {lender and Jong worms found in 
waters, and reſembling horfe-hairs, and which are ſuppoſed 

by the vulgar to be no other than real hairs, animated by lying 
in the water. We are not yet perfectly informed of al parts 
of their hiſtory ; but Dr. Lifter has found them in the bodics 
of ſeveral of the common beetles. : | 

VITUS's Dance, or ST. ViTtus's Dance, in medicine, the 

name of a peculiar fort of convulſion, to which young women 
are principally ſubject, toward the time of the firſt eruption 
of the menſes. X | 5 
It ſeems to have had its name from the account which Hor- 
{tus gives of ſome women who once every year paid a viſit to 
the chapel'of Sr. Vitus near Ulm, and there exerciſed then- 
ſelves day and night in dancing, being diſordered in mind, til 
they fell down like people in an extaſy : By this means they 
were always reſtored to health for a whole year, till the retum 
of May, at which time they were again feized with a reſtleß- 
neſs, and diforderly motions of their limbs, fo as to be obliged, 
at the anniverſary of St. Vitus, to repair again to the fa 
Chapel, for the ſake of dancing. Horſtius, Ep. Med. 8.7. 
It is the moſt frequent with girls, yet not peculiar to them, 
attacking boys alſo, from the age of ten to fourteen, It fil 
ſheus itſelf by a ſort of lameneſs, or rather unſteadineſs of ore 
of the legs, which the patient draws after him like an idiot 
and afterwards affects the hand on the ſame ſide ; which being 
brought to the breaſt, or any other part, can by no means be 
held in the ſame poſture for a moment, but is diſtorted or 
ſtretched by a ſort of convulſion to a different poſture 
place, notwithſtanding all poſſible efforts to the 8 
If a glaſs of liquor be put into the patient's hand to drink, be- 
fore he can get it to his mouth, he makes a hundred odd gt 
maces and geſtures, for not being able to carry it ſtrait, be. 
cauſe his hand is drawn different ways by the convulſion, 5 
ſoon as it has reached his lips, he throws it ſuddenly into 

mouth, and drinks it very haſtily, as if he meant only to di 

vert the ſpectators. 1 8 
As this diſorder appears to proceed from ſome ſharp hum 
thrown upon the nerves, which, by their irritation, exct⸗ 
preternatural motions, it ſeems that the curative indication 
are to be directed firſt to leſſen thoſe humours by bleeding 
purging, and ſecondly, to ſtrengthen the nervous ſyſtem. 
Dr. Sydenham therefore propoſes the following method : 
to take from the arm ſeven or eight ounces of blood, m%* 5 
leſs, according to the ſtrength of the patient. The nent of 
let him take a gentle purge of rhubarb, ſena, mand 
In the evening of this day, let him take a draught, . 1 
ſcruple of Venice-treacle, and eight drops of liquid laude 
mixed in honey and milk- water. This purging and Of. 
draught is to be repeated at ſome days diſtance, and e 
ing is alſo to be repeated to the fourth time; and in the 10 , 

mediate days, a cordial and nervous electuary is to be e 

compoſed of the conſerves of roſemary, orange - peel, an and 

man wormwood, with Venice-treacle, candied nutmeg 
candied ginger ; of this the bgneſs of a nutmeg may be 1 of 
every morning and afternoon, drinking after it a decoctio 
piony, maſter-wort, and elecampane, and ugh”; 
leaves of rue, ſage, betony, and other cephalic plants, 
orange-peel, and juniper-berries. 1 zn fail 

Spirit of harts- horn may alſo be given every night in may be 

doſes, in a neryous julep, and plaſters of gum eee 

applied to the ſdles of the feet. According as the cure 4 his 
the patient recovers the uſe of his hand and foot, att 
amendment may always be diſcovered by letting him 1 le; 
to bring a glaſs of any liquor to his mouth in 2 Fe. 


4 fourth 


though the bleeding ſhculd not be repeated beyond 0 time 


V.1Y 


time, yet the alterative and purging medicines ſhould 
be continued till. the patient is quite well; and as people are 


fame medicines, and to bleed at the return of that ſeaſon of 


; the car. 1 42 ; 0 $57 : , I 143 3 | 
| The falt ſymptoms in this diſeaſe are often perceived to come 


done; from thence a pain extends itſelf acroſs the navel, and 
hence the pain runs up to the top of the head: as ſoon as this 
happens the convulſions uſually begin; theſe often firſt appear 


in the belly, and are ſo violent, that two or three perſons can 


prevent him from raiſing up bis belly in a ſtrange manner. 

After this, in ſome caſes, the nerves of the lungs become af- 
fected, and the patient will imitate the barking of a dog, or 
the ſnarling and howling of that animal when hurt: after this, 
the nerves of the jaws generally ſuffer, and the teeth are ſnap- 
ned violently together, and the mouth foams 3 perſons have' 
tometimes beaten out their teeth with the violence of ſnapping 
them together in theſe agonies. = | 
There is, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, an account of a 
caſe of this kind following a fever, in which the patient at- 
tempted to bite every body about him, and would have even 


- 


though the people about him thought, from all theſe ſymp- 
toms, that he had been bitten-by a-mad dog, and that 'this 
was madneſs, yet, on offering him water, he drank, or rather 
lapped it greedily ; which proved it could be no effect of that 
bite, becauſe the great ſymptom of ſuch diſorders, the dread 
of liquids, did not thew itſelf in him. Theſe were merely the 
effect of this Chores Sancti Viti, and were attended with 
twitching of the arms and legs, which conſtitute that diſtem- 
per; his noiſes alſo were not confined to thoſe of a dog, but 
in different fits, he repreſented the ſounds of different animals, 
as the roaring of a bull, the grunting of a hog, and the Noiſe 
of a gooſe, | | 
Theſe were not premeditated, or meant by the patient, as 
imitably of ſuch ſounds, but merely proceeded from the for- 
cing out the air from the lungs in different manners, according 
to the different power of the convulſion, which affected their 
nerves, The patient in this caſe was ſpeechleſs, not only in 
the time of the fits, but for a week together; and the 
country people fell into the common error of ſuppoling that 
he was bewitched, but the phyſician cured them of that belief, 
by the curing the patient of his diſtemper by the common 
means, as they were convinced, that a diabolical ſpirit could 
not be caſt out by a regular courſe of phyſick. Phil. Tran. 
Ne. 287. p. 1480. Fe Ws | 
VIVACE, VivacEMENTE, or VIVAMENTE, in the Italian 
| muſic, ſignifies to play with life and ſpirit. It requires a de- 
es of movement between large and allegro, but neareſt. al- 
87e. See the articles LARGo and ALLEGRO.. | 
VIVACISSIMO, in the 


quicker than Vivace, and is much the ſame with allegro. See 
the article ALLzGR0, BE. 
VIVER | 


rote | called y ſome alſo muſtela ſylveſtris, furo, and. / 2. 
The uſe we make 
bet holes to drive t 
their mouths, 


that they may not tear the rabbets to pieces; 


of animals, and is a creature eaſily kept tame, and will breed 


unt the rabbet, in the ſame manner as their parents. 
/ * 5 ſmall and fl 
"3 nole, or ſnou 
imall and red 
back and ſides 


ll . | ; Nav 
ke cons wack. it breeds very well with us, but is ſaid 


t, long, like that of a hog; and its eyes 


v. ad. p. 198. | 
. che Indian Ferret, a name by which ſome 
vel and guil. animal known in America by the name of 


ine Juncnes of grapes, beginning from the d 
eree es, beginning from the ears, an 
Ui — between the chap and the neck of the 


painful 4? are inflamed they ſwell, and become not only 
the creature, but are even mortal, ſtopping -his 


degree, occaſions. 


The horſe will improper manner 


ſubject to relapſes, in this diſorder, it is proper to give: the 


on at the hips and os ſacrum, or extremity of the back- 


ſcarce hold the patient, and are forced to lie upon the bed to 


gnawed his own fleſh, if he had not been prevented; but, 


Italian muſic, denotes a degree or two | 
RA, in zoology, the name by which authors call the 


of this creature, is the ſending it into rab- 
hem out; but we are obliged to faſten up 


fox it {till is able to annoy them with its claws, and ſoon 
ves them out, It feeds on milk, ſmall birds, and the fleſh 


a bring up its young in that ſtate; and theſe will naturally | 


3 is of a middle lize, between the weaſel. and polecat . its 
attiſn; its ears ſhort, erect, and very wide; 


3 ts colour is a pale, yellowiſh white; the 
a little darker than the belly; and its feet have 


Syn. Quad. _ here, but brought from Africa. Ray's 


IV See the article QUIRPELE. | 
which ——— given by. our farriers to a diſeaſe of horſes, 
ters, like þ in the growth of certain flattiſh kernels in cluſ- 


w 

ages ſpeed Courſe be taken for their cure. The 
ers toward 98s which they occaſion in their pro- 
D it | 

— uh dt aderſtood by the farriers — IRS | 
lar dikenpen gon tf Vis diſeaſe, are often treated as pe- 
Taument of them. in an im: and the creature periſhes by the 


ble about in i gan den lis. down, and ſtart up again, and tum- 
Sept. Vol. I manner, and. be ſuppoſed un have con. 


vulſions, when he has really no other complaint but the dif- 


ficulty of taking his breath. 
The common cauſe of this diſtemper, is the drinking cold 


water after any violent heat: It is alſo ſometimes ſaid to ariſe 


from the eating too much bad corn. The method of cute is 


to be varied according to the progreſs and ſtate of the diſeaſe, 


and the immediate danger. | [ ; 
If the, tumors be not grown. ſo large as to put the horſe in 
abſolute danger of ſuffocation, the farrier uſually attempts to 


rot them away, by taking hold of each gently with a pair 


of pincers, and beating them gently witn the handle of a 


ſhoeing-hammer, or bruiſing them with the hand alone, till 


they grow ſoft ; this will often make them diſappear ; but this 
method is only to be uſed when they are nearly ripe; for 


otherwiſe they will return after a time; their being in a pro- 


per ſtate for this, is known by the ſeparation of the hair, which 


caſtly comes off on the taking hold of it between the fingers. 
If the caſe be more deſperate, and the horſe likely to be im- 
mediately ſuffocated, it is beſt to open them with an inſtru- 
ment. Whether this, or the other method be taken, the horſe 


| ſhould immediately after be blooded under the tongue, and 


afterwards in the flanks, and his mouth waſhed with ſalt and 
vinegar, and ſome of the ſame mixture ſhould be put into his 
ears, rubbing and ſqueezing them hard to make it penetrate : 
this will wonderfully aſſwage the pain. After this, the horle is 
to take a quart of white wine, with two handfuls of hemp- 
ſeed bruiſed, two nutmegs ſcraped, and the yolks of ſix eggs, 
all thoroughly mixed in it. About an hour after this draught, 
he is to have the following glyſter: Boil an ounce and half 


of ſa] polycreſtum, finely powdered, in five pints of beer; 


when this is taken off the fire, two ounces of oil of bays is to 
be put to it; and the whole is to be thrown up blood-warm. 


his is a regular method, and ſeldom fails of a cure; but 
ſome, who are not willing to have ſo much trouble and ex- 


V 


pence, only cut holes where the kernels are, and pick them 
out at theſe with a wire; they then fill the hole with ſalt, and 
at the end of three days it will run; after this they wath the 


wound ſome days with the juice of ſage, and heal it with the 
common green ointment, or with a mixture of honey, but- 


ter, and tar, | 


IVIPAROUS (Cye!.) — The females of all the quadruped 


claſs are viviparous, and thoſe of the bird claſs are all bi- 
parous. | wi | 8 


The laws of nature in the larger animals, are therefore, in a 


great meaſure, fixed and certain; but it is fot fo in the inſect 


tribes, nor in the fiſhes ; for of tHeſe ſome are vivipurous, and 


others oviparous; and thoſe of genera nearly allied to one 
another. | 


Among inſects, the much greater number are oviparous ; but 


there are many which are not ſo, as the pucerons, progallin- 


ſecte, cochineal, &c. The millepedes and ſcorpions are alſo 
well known to be ſo; all the females of the butterfly, and of 
ſome other claſſes, lay only eggs; but the moſt ſingular and 


remarkable inconſtancy in nature, if we may be allowed the 


expreſſion, is that in the fly kingdom; the fame claſs of in- 


ſects, and even the fame genus, will furniſh us with ſome 


which are viviparous, and others which are oviparous ; the 
two-winged flies give us inſtances of this z but theſe are not 


©. >. ever 


mother. | | 

The ſpecies of viviparous two-winged flies, are much more rare 
than the oviparous ; and among the four-winged claſs, they 
are yet more uncommon. It is not certain, that any of the 
latter, beſide the winged pucerons, are of this kind; but 


among the former, there are fix or ſeven ſpecies which are 


known always to produce living worms, and "_ many 
more will be diſcovered, by a more cloſe attention than has 
hitherto been given them, to be ſo too. When we ſee the 
eggs of a fly depoſited in great numbers on foo, excrement, 
or other ſubſtances, it is eaſy to follow the changes of 
creature produced from thoſe eggs ; and when one has it in 
fly ſtate, there is a ſufficient proof that this ſpecies of fly is 
oviparous: but it is much „ A 
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.  Fouskinds; ſince when we ſee the multitudes of ſniall ly-worms 1 form of the blue flelbzfly. They are alſo ſmaller than- the Fore 
already living on any of theſe ſubſtances, it is not to be known] mer ſpecies; the one of them, however, on the while, i 
from all their ſuccreding changes; whether they were pro- not much ſo, and, though ſhorter, yet is much thicker both 
dꝗuced from the body of the parent fly in that ſtate, or as eggs. in the eorcelet and body. They are both, though ſmall 
Io diſtinguiſh with certainty,” whether à fly be oviparous or | than that kind, yet tolerably large flies, and are bigger thy 
viviparousz the beſt means is certainly to obſerve it in the in-, | the common Horſe- ff. 
ſtant of its producing its eggs, or young ones, which ever they On the leaves of ivy alſo there are often ſeen, about autumn, 
are; but as that is a moment not eaſily ſeized, its place may | 6 | | | 
be ſupplied either by opening the body of a female fly, di- | 1 all the others. Thoſe of one of theſe ſpecies xe 
: ſtended . and full of eggs or (young; and the arrangement and] larger than the” great blue fleſh-fly, and have a ſhorter ay 
| form of the bodies contained, will eaſily determine the 'ob- | © thicker body than that kind. The manner of carrying te 
ſerver, whether he is to look on them as eggs, or embryo-ani-, | wings is alſo the ſame in both; but though both have antenrz 
„ mals; But a yet more certain way is to take a fly Which ap- |_ of the battledore kind, yet they are evidently diſtinguiſhed 
pears ready to- depoſit its future progeny, and ſqueezing its | | 
body, foice out a part of what would naturally have been] of the others priſmatic, Near the origin of each wing the 
throvun out in a little time, and it will be eaſy to ſee whether have a browniſh ſpot, as have thoſe oviparous flies which 
2 theſe are eggs or worms. ien 5012 ING { 
It is eaſy to find about our houſes one of theſe ſpecies of vivi- which are produced of the yellow worms, fo common in coy. 
_ - parous flies 3 the creature is always buzzing about the places | dung. But theſe” viviparous ones differ from thoſe flies, in 
where meat is kept, and loves to depoſit her young as the | that they are larger, and of a deep, but dead brown; where 
common blue fleſh-fly does its eggs, on meat. Its way of | -the:others are black, or nearly ſo. . | 
carrying its: wings is the ſame with that of the blue fly, and its | -- The other ſpecies is not much unlike this in form, but j 
antennæ are of:the ſame form. It at leaſt equals the blue fly 'fmaller, being not more than of the bigneſs of the blue ff 
in length, but its body is leſs thick, and is a little bent at the | | fly, and of a'bluiſh black; ſo that it might” eaſily be miltcken 
' hinder part; its colour is grey: On the corcelet this colour | for one of the common fleſh-flies, were it not for the ty 
ariſes from a ſeries of long but / irregular aſh-coloured lines | 
ranged on a brown ground : A ſimilar colour is alſo ſeen on- the former ſpecies are plainly diſtinguiſhed from the cow. dung 
the upper part of the rings of the body; but the grey ſpots fly before deſcribed, by their wanting the gold. coloured down 
here are much ſhorter: than on the eorcelet, and almoſt ſquare, | which that has on the fore- part of its head. Reaumur, Hi 
and the colour between theſe is à ſhining brown, which, in Inſect. vol. 4. p. 405. ſeq. FR VOTE, 
ſome lights, has a caſt of blue. Its legs are black ; its petty UECER (Cycl.)—Callus UL ERS. The cure of callous]: 
_ wings whitiſh ; and its reticular. eyes reddiſh: : | cers is attended with very great difficulties, and indeed no cur 
WMhen a female of this ſpecies is taken on meat, and has not | is to be expected, till the callus is perfectly extirpated. Thi 
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io too flat a body, one may always expect the ſuceeſs of an at- is to be done three ways; the mildeſt of theſe, which is ſuited 
tempt to find that ſhe is big with living young. Taking a fly | to recent callufes, and ſuch as are not yet become very hard, 
of this kind, and in this ſtate, between ones fingers, and ob- is by means of corroſive medicines, and of theſe the mile 
_ ſerving its hinder part, one ſhall: ufually ſee a ſmall and ſome- | kinds are often ſufficient ; burnt alum either rubbed on tte 
what cylindric oblong body thruſt «ſelf out, and move from parts alone, or applied with an equal part either of the con 


.. fide to fide, and ſometimes make many ſinuoſities; this will | mon digeſtive or baſilicon, will ſometimes anſwer this purpoſe 
be found to become more and more long, as it is more and in theſe caſes, as will alſo the /Egyptian ointment, to which 
more diſengaged from the body of the fly, and is indeed no- ſmall quantity of red-precipitate may be added occaſionally, li 
other than a worm now. firſt appearing, and endeavouring to the callus will not yield to theſe remedies, it muſt be attacked 
diſengage itſelf from the body of its parent ; a few moments with the common cauſtic, or with butter of antimony, d 
- . now ſets it-at liberty; and it is no ſooner fallen off, than the | with a ſolution of quickſilver in ſpirit of nitre. i 
end of another like worm appears at the ſame apperture, and Another mild method of extirpating calloſities we are a0 
in a few moments gets its liberty, as the former did; this is] taught by Le Dran. This author adviſes to apply, for four oi 
ſucceeded by another, and ſo on for ten, twenty; or ſome-] five days, a plaſter made of the diachylon with the gums, and 
times many more; and when the creature ſeems to have done] the mercurial plaſter, with a quadruple proportion of merci 
producing them, the ſlighteſt preſſure on the belly will ſendd mixed in equal quantities; this is to be renewed morning 2nd 
out numbers more, and ſometimes two or three are, by this | night, in order to ſoften the callous lips as much as poſi i 
means, forced out at the paſſage together. The aperture is | after this he makes numerous inciſions, fo deep as do ff. 
naturally large, through which they are to paſs, and is, beſide quite through the ſubſtance of the callus, and ſtops the bloo 
this, capable of great extenſion, + which flows from theſe with dry lint ; then the ſame plaſi 
It is uſually the head of the worm that firſt makes its appear- | again applied, and ſo laid on, that it may touch the naked il. 
ance; but this is not always the caſe; and eſpecially where | | ciſed lips. After about four days of this treatment, the ſcary 
external preſſure has been uſed, *tis not uncommon for the | fications are again repeated, and this to a third or fourth un 
binder part of the worm to appear. firſt ; and when many of | if the calleſity be not before deſtroyed. if 
them have, by this means, been forced out together, and the If callous Ulcers are attended with fiſtulous ſinuſes, theſe f 
paſſage by this means is become enlarged, tis no uncommon | always be laid open, before we can attempt to deftroy 
thing for a number of them coming out together, to bring | callus, with any probability of ſucceſs ; after this they ma) 4 
with them a part of the membrane in which they had been | cured as before directed; or, if the uſe of the knife be 5 
encloſed, while in the body of the parent-fly, ſafe, or the patient dreads it too much, it will be —_— 
The conſideration, however, of the many animals of the in- form tents, and thruſt them up the ſinus, firſt anointing | | 
” ſect claſs, which are often found to breed and nouriſh in their with the Ægyptian, or with Wurtz's brown ointmem | 
i bodies worms, not their own offspring, but that of the eggs | theſe methods a callus, that is not of long ſtanding, on 4 
5 8 of other inſecte lodged in their fleſh, and eating them up alive, | extirpated; if the ends of the tents, laſt mentioned, be pol 
| | might EN one to doubt whether theſe worms, inſtead off with butter of antimony, red precipitate, or the 22 | 
. | being the genuine offspring of the fly, were not a ſet of cruel | the buſineſs, in that method, will be the more eaſily ci, 
enemies which had been long devouring and preying on its en- | and, in caſes of this kind, where the callus cannot * 0 
| . . trails ; and what might ſomething favour this opinion, is, that | by the corroſive end of the tent, it is a very good M ſolutio 
| the fly uſually dies ſoon after it has finiſhed its depoſiting them, | injet into the ſinus either the phagedenic-water, 0! * Wn 
d 7 But there needs no more to refute this error, than to give | of the Egyptian or brown ointment in ſpirit of 6 i 
1 | ' + theſe new-born. worms ſome meat; the eagerneſs with which || opening of the ſinus ſhould be then cloſed, to keep in gy i 
they bury themſelves in it, is a proof of their being in a condi- || jection as long as may be, and the operation frequem ) 
tion to eat, and that greedily; whereas the worms bred in the we 5 1 8 . | to uſ 
bodies of inſects, from the eggs of other creatures, when they | Sometimes, however, it is found abſolutely neceſſar: yell 
leave the body of the creature, have no farther! occaſion for | the knife, as in callous Ulcers, or fiſtulæ, that are 5 
food, but have nothing to do but to prepare for their transfor- long ſtanding, and that have formed variety of how: 2 of 
mation. On the other hand, if one continues to obſerve theſe | when either nothing can be done by corroſive medi oo 
worms produced from the fly, one ſhall find that they behave | elſe that they tear and corrode the nerves, and bring pd calls. 
in all reſpects. like thoſe produced: from. the eggs of the blue | fions, and other bad ſymptoms, before they er the $10 
fleſh· flies; they eat the meat to a certain time; then having | In theſe caſes the beſt and ſafeſt way is to lay AT utelies; 
- obtained their full growth, they leave the ſubſtance they had] taking care not to wound the nerves, tendons, it, q f 
.. ted. on, and run into the earth, where they are afterwards | and, after that, all the calluſes may be caſily ſhoul 
found in form of nymphs, encloſed in a ſhell made of their the common methods. Finally, if even this M a cool 
.,,own ſkin; and, at proper diſtances of time, there are pro- not have the deſired effect; and if the patient — tion of (06 
Juced from theſe, flies male and female; the latter, in all re- | ble ſhare both of ſtrength and courage, and the"! mul 
ſpecis perfectly like the parent-fly, from whoſe body the | nerves and arteries is favourable, the callus parts by de 
© worms had been ſeen to come. either entirely cut out with the knife, or burned inſol 09” 
: There are, beſide this ſpecies, two other of the viviparovs | actual cautery. This operation, though a _ ＋ will r- 
ies, which are not uncommon. Roth theſe, in a great mea- | is attended with this great good conſequence» — z fd 
el ſure, reſemble the former z but bodies are ſhorter ; and, | duce the moſt inveterate callous Ulcer to — or tht 
in the whole, they much — — wound]; and unleſs a caries, or bad habit of bed © (ur 
_ | 


3 


af? 


' —— , c - * * © * 
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Cs Br AR, 1. HY CAS IF W Tok © Nee 29 ene een en e | r 
- frurvy, or droply, or ſome other conſtitutional complaint, be | cannot, wich apy lugcels; be preſſed toward the opening, In 
in the way, it may be cured as eaſily as a freſh wound. Hei- |. this caſe there is go relief to he had, but by laying it open to 
'fler's Surgery, pr 51 „ „ „„ the bottom. To do. this, el. probe, or director, 
Citaneous Ul ERS. Such of theſe, as attack the {Kin of the. ſhould be gently Fee the filtula, and then directing 
face, both in infants and adults, approach very much to the | |. the knife along, t de grooves, the fleſh, and common integu- 
" Zature of the truly phagedenic Ulezrs ; for they, like thoſe, | ments, are to be laid open, as far as.js;;fafe and neceflary ; a 
. 'atiſe from an acrimony of the blood, and are very apt to ſpread | , free paſlage is, by, this means, given to the corrupted matter, 
abt. b the part man be comeat with the proper dreſſings. If tho 
In both theſe caſes therefore purging, medicines, , with, ſuch as | opening is attended with a large diſcharge: of blood, as is fre- 
ſweeten the blood, will always prove of ſervice. Deco@tions | . guently, the caſe, the wound , mult; be, at, the firſt dteſſing, 
of the woods, or of the ſharp- pointed dock root, or the herb | .: filed with dry Unt, and afterwards it is to; he dreſſed with the 
fumitory, mould be drank on theſe, oecafſons, half a pint ata] common digeſtive, with a ſmall mixture of the /Egyptian 
draught, as bot.as-can well be borne, three or four times a a] ointment, or with a little red; precipitate, till the wound is 


1 fearing be promoted for ſome time afterwards. And 

abſorbent and ſweetening powders; as thoſe prepared from 
antimony and flower of brimſtone, ſhould be taken at the ſame 
time. When this caſe happens to infants at the breaſt, they 


day. And ſome of theſe draughts ſhould be taken; in bed, and 


can only take, ſome flight doſes of medicines: to open the 


"bowels ; but the mothers or nurſes ought. to be enjoined the 
regimen juſt mentioned. | 
In regard to the external appli tions, oil of tartar per deli- 
quium will be found of great ſervice; a pencil or feather is to 
be dipped in this, and rubbed, oyer the pay three or four times 
a day. This may either be thus uſed alone, or elſe mixed 
with oil of eggs and Wax, and a Jene 1A 4 
minio, or any.other.of the lead plaſters, or one of ſperma ceti 


laſter laid over it, of the de 
C 

If the whole face be affected, which in infants is not unfre- 

quently the caſe, a plaſter would prove highly, troubleſome; 
but, in this caſe, the proper ingredients may be ſpread in a 
ſofter form over a linnen maſæ. Lime- water is a medicine of 


— * 


ſome of the abſorbent powders, as tutty, lapis calaminaris, 
cCerus, chalk, or the like, mixed up ce l. with a little 
native cinnabar, or red precipitate; or, if it be found more 
| Convenient, theſe powders may conveniently enough be made 
Into an ointment with cream. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 247. 
Fi/lulous UL ERS. When it is diſcovered, either by the eye or 
probe, that Ulcers are become fiſtulous, though the fiſtulæ or 
inuſes are not yet become callous, the as, he a of curing 
them is by laying them open, if that can be -conveniently 
done, down to the bottom with the knife, and after this they 
may be cleanſed and healed. As patients, however, are al- 
ways averſe to the knife, the cure of theſe may be attempted 
by injecting them with the decoctions of vulnerary herbs, ſuch 
28 agrimony, birth-wort, or ladies mantle,” and Treſliog them 
with digeſtive ointments or lint. Many ſurgeons, are, in theſe 
Caſes, fond of thruſting their dreſſings to the bottom of the ſi- 
nus with tents ; but they are very apt to do miſchief by their 
hardneſs, and too great length, often bringing on a callus, in- 
ammation, or too great flux of humours on the part. They 
ought therefore either wholly to be laid aſide, in theſe caſes, 
or elſe to be made as ſoft and as ſhort as the nature of the 
caſe will admit. The next particular, in the cure of theſe 
{tulous ſinuſes, is to preſs the fundus as near to the mouth or 
opening as poſſible; and when the wound is cleanſed, and the | 
| on. ecke; applied, à ſmall compreſs, or a flip of plaſter, 
the part ufer the form of a ſmal] compreſs, muſt be laid on 
wt . Where the fundus, or bottom of the fiſtula, 1s judged 
eated, ſecuring all on by a. larger compreſs, and the 


ad dong 3 Ses. In rolling up, in theſe caſes, the proper 
. > a w - 0¹ . 
fundus of the 8 to place the beginning of the roller upon the 


that part; ula, or at leaſt to make the preſſure tight upon 
+ £< up toward the openitig, and the fundus, or bo f 
the ſinus, CH ty Pp ng, and the fundus, ox b ttom o 
theſe Aa bs {rally be the firſt part that heals. When 
ttoms with the drefſin 1 11 133 5 | 2 

um the aretings, vulnerary injections muſt be fre- 
kent ſed; and, of theſe, none are 5 40 ſerviceable in theſe 
prepared an the following: Take of the common digeſtive, 

with turpentine, diſſolved in the yolk of an egg, an 


ref celange? honey, either ſimple, or the honey of roſes, 


* . ne, an ounce 2 comm f ir . ” es 4 
mix t | » common-proox Ipirit, nine Ounces z 
of — for an injection. Or take of a decoction 
ounces or elſe of ſouthern-wood or agrimony, eight 


'3 com ore 7 F 
tis, or ef; mon- proof ſpirit, three ounces ; elixir proprieta- 


nd aloes, one ounce; honey of roſes, 
every drefliri, mix all together, Theſe are. to be injected at 
de kept cloſed and the opening of the fiſtula muſt afterwards 
Which will te was, them in its cavity for ſome time, 


method of en the agglutination of the part, If this 
to the SS og low coeds recourſe muſt at laſt be had 


is n * in very many of theſe caſes, there 
cularly ay of relief 49 _ other means, parti- 
fitula takes ſuch undus lies direly downward, or where the 


dryers. 


3 the continuation of this will urge the contained | 


rate ſo deep, that there is no coming at their |. 


— 


; an uregular courſe, that the ſundus of it 


perfectly cleanſed, "and it may then be eaſily healed in che 


common way. ee Surgerys.,P-. 244. 
Putrid Urc RRS. When come 


accident ariſes either from a very bad habit of body in the pa- 


en, Ulcers become putrid or fetid, this 


tient, or elſe from the negligence and unſkilfulneſs of the ſur- 


Seon. 


he acrimony of the blood is by all poſſible means to be taken 


off in theſe cafes, and the Ulcer to be frequently dreſſed, and 


every time thoroughly cleanſed. When wounds are dreſſed 
but ſeldom, as will be the caſe after the ſharp,engagements in 
an army, where great numbers have been wounded, it can- 


not happen, but that the injured parts, in many patients, 


will be annoyed with heat, putrefaction, and worms. 


To prevent and remedy theſe, the wounds muſt be dreſſed 
with the Ægyptian ointment, mixed with Wurtz's brown 
. ointment, or the phagedenic water may be uſed with great 
ſucceſs, as alſo red precipitate, either, alone, or mixed with 
_ burnt alum, or with the common digeſtive, - Theſe applica- 


tions are to be continued till the fungous fleſh ſeparates from 


the bottom of the Ulcer 3. and while this is doing, it will. be 


very proper to cover the part with lint, dipped in ſpirit of 


wine, which is a very powerful remedy againſt putrefaction. 


When the putrid parts are caſt off, the cure will be perfected 


by the common means uſed in Ulcers ; and where there are 
worms bred in the Ulcer, no particular cautions need be given 


againſt them, ſince the ſame applications anſwer the purpoſe, 
whatever reſiſts putrefaction, will alſo, be found to deſtroy 


worms. Ulcers ſometimes prove, however, ſo very malign 


and obſtinate, that they will give way to none of theſe reme- 


dies; and in theſe caſes, though there be nothing venereal at 


the bottom, yet the only relief ſeems from a ſalivation. Hei- 


er's Surgery, p. 248. e 3 
Running Ure ERS. When ſtubborn Ulcers are attended with a 


large diſcharge, there is reaſon to apprehend. that the blood 
abounds with too large a quantity of a thin acrimonious ſerum. 
This cannot be drawn off apy way more properly than by ca- 


thartic medicines; theſe and diuretics are to be repeated. as 


often as the ſtrength of the patient will conveniently permit, 
and he muft be particularly cautioned . againſt drinking too 
freely. . e e ee 
Millepedes, in any form, are very properly preſeribed to be 


taken internally in theſe caſes, as are alſo the eſſence of am- 

ber, myrrh, balſam of Peru, tincture of ſalt of tartar, tarta- 
krized tincture of antimony, and the like; large and frequent 
- draughts of ſmall liquors are frequently the cauſe of theſe diſ- 


orders, and are therefore moſt carefully to be avoided ; ſtrong 
ale, or old wine, ſhould be drank ſparingly at meals, and no- 


thing between them. 


Such meats are beſt, on theſe occaſions, as have feweſt juices 


in them, and are very well roaſted, and the external medi- 


” 


cines muſt be thoſe, which have the greateſt reputation as 
The principal of theſe are lime-water, lapis calaminaris, tutty, 
chalk, maſtic, frankinſence, colophony, and native cinnabar z 
when any of theſe have been ſprinkled in fine powder upon the 
Ulcer, a plaſter of e ue or the like, is to be laid 
over it. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 246. 


Venereal ULCERS. Theſe are almoſt always ſituated either in 


the groins, after the ſuppuration of venereal bubo's, or elſe in 


the prepuce, frænum, or glans 2 which is uſually termed 
r 


a chancre. In females 24 are frequently ſituated in the vagi- 
na, or labia pudendi, and in either ſex ſometimes in the noſe, 


palate, lips, fauces, tongue, and uyula ; and ſometimes the 
os frontis, and other bones both of the head, and other parts 
F hem... ot. 
The great intention, in theſe caſes, is to expel the yepe- 
real poiſon by proper remedies ; for one Ulcer of this kind, if 


- 


neglected or ill- treated, will produce an univerſal, pox. The 
internal medicines are. principally calomel, mixed with-purg- 


ing medicines; and in the intermediate times, decoctions of 


the woods, with tincture of antimony, and the like; theſe 
laſt are to be taken before riſing in the morning, to bring on 


a gentle ſweat, and may be repeated afterwards many times in 


the day. A ſtrict regimen of diet ought alſo to be obſerved ; 
wine, and all vinous or ſpirituous liquors, are to be forbidden, 
and all aromatics, ſpices, ſalt, and acrimonious or acid things, 
arg poiſon to perſons in theſe caſes : If ſuch a regimen, and a 


_ courſe of theſe medicines, will not effect a cure, ſuch quanti- 


ties of mercury muſt be ſent into the blood, as will raiſe a 
falivation, by which both the Leers and the pox, which was 
the cauſe of them, will be cured at the ſame tune, um = 
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Athe Baiern l quently uſe a made of decodtions . bor.” See the article El xi. | | ; 
0? & i woods, and fieetened d. of roſes, and the NA (el.) Cartilages of the Ur NA. The two ſigmoide 


tel part Iodld x ently" todthed with boney, of | cavities, in the upper extremity of the Uſna, are covered by i 
; © "role, wi ibs With pirit Fidel, And, 8 cartilage common to both, 'which is a little interrupted about 
5 Aa e WES n Amber, or with oil of | the middle of the edges of the cavities, by the tranſverſe 
- myrrh made per deliu um. 1x Änaotches in this patt of this bone. The inferior extremity, or 
When the Uſers are ort the external parts, they mult be dreſ- | ſcmalſer head of the Uinu, is eruſted over by a cartilage round 
fel eicher 1 cdnimon digeſtive, or with bafilicon, with | its cyljndric border, in the notch near te ſtyloide apophyls, 
"ref precipitate, fairer Ir chem ; arid theſe dreffings are to be and for ſome ſpace on the apophyſis itſelf. The cartilage 
c covered; and K t on by a mercurial taſter; an when they which covers the head of the radius, is alſo ſtretched over the 
_ are thoroughly cleanſed, they may be healed in the ordinary | | cylindric border thereof, and t 1.815 
ee ee III har tuberoſity immediately below the neck, is alſo covered by 
hy Ay | ellent medicine for cleanſing theſe Ulcers, is the] a thin ſhining cartilage. The lateral half. grooves or channel, 
IF Lal, "or; im its place, me- water, impreg- | at the baſis of this bone, appear lrewile to be cruſted over 
| with à cartilaginous matter: But this may poſlibly be only 
from portions of the annular ligaments. JFinflew's Anatomy, 


a» by 


 cylindric border thereof, and the lateral portion of the muſcu 


nated with calomef; either thele\may be applied every 
day many times; andthe parts may be, when neceſlary, 


FF r 
'Qeanſed, they Hray very ſucceſefully be healed, either with an | ULNARIS Externus, (Cycl.) a long muſcle, lying on the out- 


gintment made only.of crude mercury mixed with turpentine, 


or with the followi 


Mercury mixed witn Turp ſide of the fore-arm, fleſhy toward the os humeri, and tend. 
ng Take of che dapomphofygos ointment 171 5 | 
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bl hi the f | nous toward the carpus. | 
i Andi erude merry, Killed wich a ſiajl quantity of Venice- | It is fixed aboye to the external condyle of the os humeri, being 
i » x tine, of each equal quantities; mix them in a elaſsmortar there united to the anconæus minor, to the annular ligament 


„into an Günther, or take of the arjalSarmd of lead and tin an] of the head of the radius, and to the upper half of the exiernd 
bone, of bole” mente doe ounces fnix theſe; ang mike angle of the ing ; from thence it advances and forms a tex 
therm into an ointmenit, by mixing with them a ſufficient quan-] don, which paſſes through the external notch, at the lowe 
| tity, of vititinient of foſes, or any other ſimple ointment, in a | | extremity” of "this bone, on one fide of the ſtyloide apophyſs 
- olafs mortar. 'If there be at the ſame time a caries of the bone, The tendon, after having paſſed under a particular ligament, 
Which is indeed ito frequently the caſe; chat is to be grelſed ſituated near the os. cunięforme of the carpus, is inſerted in 


N / 
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ac reg 


" Tith eaphorbium, oft" of cloves, phagedcnic-vater, or fyirit | * the curſde of the baſis of the fourth metacarpal bone; ſeat 
Sf mtre with quickſilver diſfolved in t; or, if it can conve- | ing NT On e the baſis of the little finger; 

: michtly and ſafely be done, the actual cautery is of ſignal fer- | it is like wiſe often fixed in the baſis of the third metacuyd 
Vic -- 8 15 n 2 4 i niente ul ? 448; T7 Ki a . lee p 
S +) | e. n 1 AS, ; L : ö : 0 14 Sow 


- | | | | I bone. "inflows Anatomy, p. 192 
9 "Sometimes, when theſe Ulcers fall on a ſoft part of the body, | This muſcle is alſo called cab:talis externus, and it is nam 
"as the groin, they throw out continually ſo large a quantity of z by Cowper, extenſor carpi ulnaris. mos 

1ymph, that all the medicines that can be invented or applied, UI AIs Gracilis, a mufcle called by ſome, - palmaris longus. 
are of no conſequence to ſtop it. This accident is occalioned | | It is a 5 between the os humeri and the 
either by che rupture or eroſion of ſome of the lymphatic veſ> | carpus, on the inſide of the fore arm, 


. 
« 


© Je.” In this Cate the ſurgeon oughit to try what can be done Its body is ſmall and flender, and its tendon very long and fat 
der ca reſſes, rid a tight” banda | 7 but | when thele, It is fixed by its fleſhy portion in the ſmall cryſta of the inner 
End th other milder applications are of no ſervice, the actual“ condyle of the os humeri, ſometimes cloſely united to the u- 
cautery muſt be employed, but with great care and caution | zaris internus; from thence it runs down fleſhy for ſone 


ts the vitiated parts. \ e, 
e Uters of the penis and glans are negligently or un- 
_ *Keilfully treated, an univerſal pox is very frequently the con- 
: Equenes ; the urethra will, in theſe cafes, be öften perforated 
ou 


*'Yarious places, and the urine will be diſcharged through it,, 


ſpace, turning a little obliquely toward the middle of the fare- 
arm, and ends in a long narrow thin tendon, This tendon 
paſſes down the middle of the fore-arm, over all the other 
muſcles, to which it lightly adheres, and advancing over tie 
large internal annular or tranſverſe ligament of the carpus, 8 


LAT * 


as rough a ſiede; and ſometimes the whole glans, or penis | inſerted in the ſurface thereof, ſending off ſome radiated fl 
* Ifey, will be either totally eaten off, or ſo miſerably affected | Fhis muſcle is ſometimes 


n 


ments to the aponeuroſis palmaris. 

fixed to the condyle of: 8 os humeri, by a tendon about 
finger's breadth in length, to which the fleſhy body jois tr 
ward the middle of the fore-arm. The inferior tendon is ao 


" wil ſchirruſes and cancers, that the ſurgeon is obliged to extir- 
7 te them with a knife. When the noſe is affected by theſe 


27, It is very CHA entirely demoliſhed by them; 


Wy - 3 


© formietimes thé palate, with its bones, are ſo eroded and per- 


forgted, chat an open communication is made between the 
mchutft and noſtrils, and the fluid part of the aliment, in eating, 


1s thtown out by the noſtrils. © Theſe paſſages can ſcarce ever 
be perfectly covered agair by fleſh ; but when the extremi- 
| * and edges of them ure healed, they may be cloſed with a 
" I by plate of filyer or gold. The tonſils alſo, the external 
'Evat of the uvula, and frequently the whole uvula itſelf, are 
alſb deſtroyed by the virulence of theſe'ulters : And laſtly, the 
cranium itſelf, particularly the frontal bone, is frequently ſo 
© eroded and Pere by a caries, that the brain lies bare, and 
the motion of the pulſation of the arteries may plainly be ſeen. 
is no wonder if the worſt of ſymptoms, and even death it- 
ſelf, follow this, if neglected, or improperly treated. Heiſter's 
UxLcERs of the Head. See the article He av. 
255 's in the Leg. See the article LEG. 


EX, in botany; the name by which Linnæus calls the plants | 

Y 1 1 P +} 
n 1 HGener hot | artium. 
en. Plant. p. 348. See the article GENISTA 


named by Tournefort and other botaniſts, geniſta 
154 Gen 
-  Spartium.. 


* 


he common Limaria. Tourn. Inſt. p. 265. 
'VEMUS, the Elm, in — 


»4 


flower, and gully becomes a membranaceous or foliaccous 
' fruit, of a heart-like ſhape, in the center of which there is 


N 


| ond ſeed. 


ulnaris internus. Winſliw's Anatomy, p. 193. 


in form of a head, each of a crooked ſhape, and ach 


they uſe the word; but the giving it an abſol 


DE ET $7775 : TEA Faw 3h N ; ; 
ſometimes inſerted in the os ſcaphoides of the carpus, without 


communicating with the large annular ligament; and ſome- 


times. the aponeuroſis palmaris ariſes from this ligament. From 
all which variations it may reaſonably be concluded, that thit 


aponeuroſis has no eſſential dependance on this muſcle ; and 


ſometimes this muſcle appears to be only a production from de 


ULNAR1s Internut, a löng muſcle, fleſhy at its upper extremitj, 


and tendirious at the other, ſituated on the outer part of lle 
Ulna. It is fixed in its upper part, in the backſide of the long 


or internal condyle of the os humeri, in that part of the glace, 
nium which, is next the condyle, along the upp 

the Lina very nearly, and to the middle common tendon ofthe 
neighbouring muſcle, commonly termed the profundus. 


runs in the direction of the external angle of the LI,? 


ends by a long tendon in the os piſifarme, or orbiculare o 


carpus; reaching likewiſe to the os unciforme, being un 
the ligament common to theſe two bones.” Winſlow $ Anato 
my, 


p. 191. | 


© This thuſcle is alſo called cubitalic internus, and is 020" 


exor cubiti ulnaris by Cowper. .. | g 
HONUS, in botany, a name given by the antients to 


poiſonous plant, ſince called the chameleon thiſtle, and even 
that time known to Dioſcorides, Galen, and others dür 
y | | the name of the Black chameleenthifile. The white plant 


ſame name, or the ixias chameleon, ſo called from its yielding 


* 


eth, was an eſculent plant. r 
The antients have taken great care, in all their urin 


a gum like maſtic, but of a viſcous texture while 0 


Mt." Fournefort 'alows'no other ſpecies of this genus, befide | rj * | a 
© © + | expreſs which of the two chameleon thiſtles they Mears 


tele diſtin 2 
or preſerving to it the name chamæleon, and gin I Uu 
black kind an appellation wholly different, ſuch as ths fe . 
Phonus, mentioned by Pliny, ſeems much better ae, A 
Ringuiſhing them by epithets, which we find, bone 0. 
underſtood at the time when they were uſed, . 
ſufficient to prevent errors and confuſion in aſter- Wife 
the article IX IAs. mud) 


7 The Pede ies of £m, enumera r. Tournefort, are | ULPHA, a term uſed by ſome authors to expreſs . and 
1 1. The common Ab. 2. The broad and rough- | ſubſtance which falls off from whetſtones, grind 


"> | the 
| : leaved Elm, 3. The leſſer Ela, with narrow and fough | the like, which is ſometimes ordered in medicines See 
. ly $ 7 | 
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| chemical writers, and is only the communicated partieles.: of | aſtringent; but is not uſed at preſent in the ſhops, though ft 
de None with a very ſmall portion of iron abraded from the holds a place in the catalogues of the materia medica, as well of 
res round on them. 5 I. dur own as other nations. Pitiſc. 
ULPI "UM, in botany, a name by which Columella, and ſome | UMBINUS, among the antients; a kind of coin current in Gal- 
other authors have called the allium, or garlick; Ger, Emac. | lia Narbonenſis. LETS No aa 
3 * V „ UMBLA, or; as ſome write if; UMBRA, in zoology, the nate 
ULRACH, a hame giyen by ſome writers to the fanguis dra- of a fiſh of the truttaceous kind, and nearly allied to the ſalmon. 
" 17+. or dragon's blood. 1 29117 There are four ſpecies of this fiſfr mentioned among naturaliſts; 
ULV A, a name given by ſome botanical authors to a genus of | but the Umbla prior and Umbla altera of Rondeletius, which 
n imperfect plants, conſiſting of the common oyſter- green, the are two of them, ſeem only to be the different ſexes of the 
en- chitterling, and the like, which have been ſince called by | fanie fiſh, Theſe are conſiderably large, very like the com- 
Dillenius, tremellæ. See the article TREM ELT. ; mon ſalmon, but have blue backs and yellow bellies. The 
he word Ulva is frequent in Latin, authors; but its ſigni- | third is the fiſh commonly called the ſalvelin: See the atticle 
f ecation has been much controverted, , Some have been of opi- | SALVELIN:; And the fourth is the red eharre. #/illughby's 
nion that it expreſſed the Cyprus graſſes, others the cat's-tail,, Hiſt. Piſc. p- 198. See the article CHARRE. 1 9 
and others other particular plants; but it rather ſeems that the UMBO, in antiquityz the round protuberant part of a ſhield; 
antients uſed it as a word expreſſive of all plants that grew by | See the article Sni EIL D, Cycl. Akt K Nee 


river or water-ſides 3 Pliny, having calledithe fagitta, or water- | UMBRA. ( Cycl.)—UnmBRa, in iehthyography, the name of a 
- arrow-head, one of the Uluz ; and others, having exprefſed | fea-fiſh caught in the Mediterranean, and brought to the mar- 
the bur-reed, 'ruſhes,” and many of the common water. plants, kets in Italy and other places; called by ſome chromis, and b 
very different from one another, by the ſame name. Bauhine the Venetians corvo. „ V 
makes the Ulva-a purple ſea - moſs allied to the alga. Dillen. Its uſual ſize at market is about twelve or: ſourteen inches in 
ve EO „ length; but it grows to ſixty pound weight, and to the length 
It is ſuppoſed by ſome, that Dua is 2 name uſed by the antients of five or fix feet. It is of a ſomewhat flatted figure, and its 
back is ridged, and riſes up from che head. It ſomething re- 
and there is certainly owing to an, eirgr of the preſs, not to] ſembles the carp in its general figure, but is broader. It is 
any intention of the author. He mentions the hop as a plant | very elegantly coloured, for there are a number of long oblique 
lines covering. its whole ſides, which are alternately of a me 
ood fort of litter for cattle; and this by the name of Una; pale blue, and a beautiful yellow. Its ſcales are moderately 
: I the word appears in no other author, it is reaſonable to | large, arid its-coverings of the gills, and great part of its very 
ſuppoſe, that it is an error of the copiſts for upulus, which] head, as well as its body, are covered with theſe. Its head is 
4 moderately large, but its mouth ſmall, and it has a ſingle 
beard hanging down from its chin. Rondelet. de Piſc. p. 182. 
hop lupus, by a like error of the tranſcriber.— [. Cato de Re | UMBRATILIS: Pugna, the fighting with ones own ſhadow. 
5 „ „ Fo os FTISES This was one_of the kinds of exerciſe much recommended by 
ULULA, in zoology, the name of the grey owl, called alſo] the antient phyſicians ; they ordered the perſons who uſed it, 
- firix tinerea. It is a very light bird for its ſize, being very | not only to box, but wreſtle, with his ſhadow 3 that is, not 
A only to uſe his arms, but his legs alſo; and often to put them - 
| | ſelves into a leaping poſture, and throw their bodies violently 
this, another greyiſh circle, compoſed of flenderer and more] forward, and often to retreat haſtily backwards. The cuſtom 


| ſeems to have been of antient date; Plato expreſsly mentions 
colour, mixed of a grey and brown, and is feathered nearly | it; and St. Paul ſeems to allude to it in that oidlice where, 
glorying in the reality of his conflicts, he ſays, he does not 
and the inner circle of the face is variegated with no other co- fight as one who beats the air. The phyſicians greatly recom- 
lours than brown and white. Ray's Ornithol. p. 66. mended this exerciſe to people of ſedentary lives, and to thoſe 
UMBER (Cycl.)—-UMBER, or OMBER, in zoology, an En- | who had weak nerves, and were afflicted with tremors. They 
gliſh name for a fiſh of the truttaceous kind, more commonly | eſteemed it uſeful allo in diſeaſes of the kidneys; and of the 
called the greyling, and by the authors in ichthyography, thy- | thorax. 111 | e 8 12 
Varhby's UMBRINO, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
| | coracinus,, or umbra, as ſome call it, The Umbrino has ” 
MBER, in natural hiſtory, an earth of the ochre kind, uſed in | ſome been eſteemed a diſtinct ſpecies of fiſn from the coracinus; 
ainting, It is found in Egypt, Italy, Spain, and Germany; | but they ſeem to differ no other way than as the one is the ol- 
| | der, the other the younger fiſh: = Millugbby's Hiſt. Piſe, 


P. 330. 19 e | 
found in conſiderable plenty alſo in England and Ireland, if UMBUNCULUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by antient 
i; authors to the ſmall prominences in the ſurface of 'certain 
thrown up in digging on Mendip-hills in Somerſetſhire, and] ſtones. It was originally derived from the word umbo, 'which 
IIII | expreſſes the prominent knob, or round lump in the center of 
he characters by which it is known from other earths, are | a ſhield; and its firſt uſe that we find in the naturaliſts, is, in 
theſe: It never conſtitutes a ſtratum of itſelf, as the enerality | expreſſing a very ſimilar thing; that is, the prominent part of - 
the zmilampis. This was a ſtone of the nature of what we 
call oculus beli, or bellocchio, and was of a White ground, and 
Perpendicular fiſſures of the ſolid ſtrata, Tt is of a cloſe com- | roundifh figure, ſomewhat reſembling an eye. It was found 
yet very light, of a ſmooth ſurface, and of an | in the Euphrates, and other rivers, and had always an Um- 
elegant pale brown, in different degrees. It is ſmooth and | bunculus of a glaucous or bluiſh colour. This Umbunculus was 
loſt to the touch, and adheres firmly to the tongue, breaks | a prominent round ſpot, ſuch as we ſee in our oculi bali, and 
. eaſily between the fingers, and ſcarce at all ſtains the hands, | and call the pupil. It was afterwards uſed to expreſs the in- 
2 makes no fermentation with acids. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſ- | equalities on the ſurfaces of flints and agates, whicl frequently 
MBI 7 l are roundiſh and obtuſe, and repreſent a kind of umbones. - 
5 LICAL (Oel.) UN BILICAL Vein. Dr. Trey aſſerts UMP LE, in our ſtatutes, ſignifies fine linnen. 3 Ed. 4. C. 3 , 
ontrary to Caſlerius, that the umbilical vein enters the liver | Blunt. | vers Files 
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2 eft part of it; and that there is but one umbilical UNANNEALED Bottles, or Bo.oGnA Bottlis,'-a kind of an- 1 11 
8 — which empties itſelf into the left extremity of the ſinus | annealed glaſs; bottles made at Bologna, and many other places, | 
Tf arnm, and ſends no branches to the liver. See Phil. | in the year 1742, which, though Peng roy ſtrong, yet 
De; Bra. 457. Sect. 7, „ I | are to be broken by a fragment of flint, ſcarce larger than a grain 
'veits and; endeavours to ſhew how, after birth, the umbilica? | of ſand, thrown. into them. Acta Eruditor. | 1745. P. BT. 
within cher a lep arating from the navel, gradually retract] See the article Unannealed GLASS. e 
und lege ol caths, which they have. from the peritoneum ; | UNAROTA, among the antients, a carriage with only one 
aq ic ſides of the ſheath to grow together, as the ſides | wheel. Pitiſc. in vo. 
"Gr A nay of the veſſels alſo do. Hence he infers, that the |UNCATA, in botany; a name given by ſome authors to the 
muſt ef Ses Which ſometimes happen at the navels of adults, ſtramonium or thorn - apple. Ger. Emit. Ind. a2. 
ult not be from px 


mmerc. NE wnbilical veſſels, but from ſome other. | UNCEASESATH, in our old writers, an obſolete word, uſed al 
UMBILICUS orimb. 1737. Hebd. 13 3 I | where one killed a thief, and made oath that he did it as he was | 1 
2 ſhelly Marinus, a name given to a ſmall oval body of | flying for the fact, and thereupon parettibus ipfias occift juret | i 
is proverts be- From its reſemblance to the human navel. It uncealathy viz, that his kindred) would not revenge hie death ; 4 

' the Rank ow N of a. ſhell-fiſh, ſerving to cloſe np |; or they ſwore, that there ſhould be no contention about it. 
arena ſhell in the buccinum, and other turbinated | Leg. Ino. c. 3). Bln. | 

. wal purpoſe it is fixed to the anterior extremity | Du Cange derives the word from the negative particle an, 0 

the ſhell, this mus Amal; ſo that when it retracts its body into | and the Saxon ccarh ; which laſt ſignifies the ſame with aſſith- 

on one f. — naturally fills up the mouth of it: it is convex | ment in the law of Scotland. See the article Ass THMENT. | 

hi z and flat on the - | 


and white; the fl d, Cn the other; the convex fide is plain | UNCERTAIN, in the manege. We call a horſe uncertain, 

with «fr ine, t of , and marked 
13 . ns | | | y 7 1725 

| buyes, you's have great Virtues as an abſorbent and | 


that is naturally reſtleſs and turbulent; and is confounded in the 
manege he is put to; ſo that he works with trouble and un- 


5 UNCI- | | 
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UNCIFORME Os,  in.the-caryus, is the fourth' bone in the ſe- | 
. cond row it has its name from the Latin-1wncas, àa hook, LS. l wg 
and is compoſed of a body, and a hooked or uniform apophy- | UNGUENT (Cal) UNGER Tu Album, the white gin 


ſis. This apophyſis, which is one of the four eminences on 

the concave or inner ſurface of the carpus, is flat, and the hol- 
low ſide of its curyature. is tutned toward the os magnum. 'The 
the convex fide of the carpus, and, to- 


gular; it compleats 6 
Nr p! tuberoſity, which is all 


„Ward the ulna, terminates in a ſmall 
. the cubical fade of this bone. 9} ee 
I; has three. articular or cartilaginous ſides, one radial, one 
brachial and one- digital. The radial fide is double, anſwer- 


ing to the cubital ſide bf the os magnum. The brachial ſide is lead, rec 
very oblique, ſome part of it being gently concave, the relt | - pally intended for frettings of th ſkin that. ingredient wi 
1 4 ently convex, anſwering to the digital fide of the os cunei- | judged- dangerous. P, Merton“ Ti . Dilp. p 1 
bo me, The digital fide is double, or diſtinguiſhed into two NR ian Viride, a form of medicine preſcrilg 
255 by a ſigmoide angular line, for its articulation with | im the late Landbfi pharmacopœia. It is ordered to be maj 


the two laſt bones of the metacatpus. H/inſlow's Anatomy, 
| INUS, in ſurgery, the name of a {mall hooked inſtrument 


ſerving to many purpoſes. n 
UNCTUARIUM, . a room in the antient baths; where people 
were anointed. before they went wax. 
. UN CTORES, among the Romans, ſervants whoſe - employ- 
bt ent it Was: to anoint their maſter when he bathed, Pitiſc. 
L x. An i in voc. ee eee Ge 145 eee C 
UNCUS, among the Romans, an inſtrument uſed in torturing 
_ * cximmals;.,Jt was a kind of club bent and inclined to one fide. 
Pa, „Lex. Antiq. in voc. bi g 
IDE Nihil Habet, a writ of dower. Blount, Cowel. See 
the axticle Dor R Unde nihil habet. 
UNDER WOOD, .(Cy«.)—In the cutting the Underwood of | 
" Coppicess1 When the ſtubs are great, they ſhould be ſtubbed up, 
for they. only take up a great deal of room, and ſend up few 
ſhoots, their cracks and holes letting in water and uſually half 
killing them. The taking up theſe ſhould be performed in win- 
ter, and the ſpaces they leave will be ſoon occupied by young 
trees, if not, a long branch of ſome neighbouring tree may be 
| 7 ſend uꝑ a ſufficient ſupply of ſuckers 
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laid down, and will ſoon 
for the place. vers 


In felling the Underwood, it is always proper to leave young 


_ 


trees enough. The worſt of theſe may be taken down the 
next ay er if any of them grow near a great tree that 
will be fit to fell the next ſeaſon, becauſe they may be ſpoiled 
by its fall. When trees are at their full growth, there are ſe- 
veral ſigns of their decay, as the withering or drying of their 
top branches; their taking in water at ſome of their knots, 
their being hollow or diſcoloured, and their making but ſmall 
| ſhoots.. If wood-peckers make holes in the body, it is a bad 
ſign, and according to the appearance of one or more of theſe 
ſymptoms: it is very proper to cut down the tree before it de- 
_cays farther, Large and ſpreading trees in coppices are often of 
more miſchief than advantage, as they ſpoil à great deal of 
the Underwood by their droppings. 3 
The owner of a coppice muſt be very careful when he ſells the 
woodiſtanding, by the acre, to mark beforehand what ſtand- 
ards arę to be left, elſe the purchaſer ſeldom fails to cheat him, 
by ling awe of them. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. 2. 


wN revmed, in mathematics, is ſometimes uſed for 
. indeterminate, Maclaur. Algeb. p. 298. See the article 
FINDET nE, Ce, lll. 

UNDIM IA, in ſurgery, the name of a kind of an edematous 

tumour, the matter contained in which is glutinous and ropy, 


— 


like the white of an egg. 
UN DULAGO, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Mr. Lhuyd 
to a ſpecies: of fungites found foſſile, and uſually of a fort of 
Zundulatedifigure. See the article FUN ITE. 
UNDULATED aaf, among botaniſts; See the artiele LEAF. 
men Cycl.) in medicine, the term uſed by ſome 
o expreſs an uneaſy ſenſation in the heart, of an undulatory 
motion, which may ſometimes be perceived externally. 


UNDYLATION:.is: alſo a Word uſed by ſome authors to ex- 


- preſs the riling of the water of the ſurface of the ſea into waves. | | 
beard I axz: 10 maar © on e 


icle W AvED, Oel. and 


UNDY, in heraldry... See the 
UNEDO, in natural hiſtory, a name uſed by the antients for a 
fruit which they recommend as cooling -and\fub-aſtringent. 
The generality of the world are lead into à common error of 
believing this to be is or ſtraw! 
{ Pliny: has: given occaſion to this error, by COEUR that! 
the, Lad is the fruit of the arbutus; but we 


. 


. contrary, to the practice of all the antient Latin writers, who 
have alw the fruit by the ſame name witli the tree, 


0 nion, and 


-. outer ſurface of its body is rough, and in ſome: meaſure trian- 

Var four ounces, ſperina_ceti three ounces 
with a gentle hea 
till they are fully cold. 


UncvenTuM Nardinum. See the article NARDIVUM Un 
U 
made in the following manner 
| p. 368. 3 3 i. hi : N 1 et 4 Þ 
UncvtnTuM'Sattriinum, a form of medicine preſcribed in the 


ner: 


Uncventum'S:mplex, a name given 
: «tory, to the compoſition commonly called pomatum ; the min. 


_ -ounces; pound the lard with the roſe-water, till they are vel 


the lard, and leave the water; then ſtir and beat the lard with- 
| out ceaſing, while. it is growing cold, that it may be broke 


* "bertor's London Diſp. p. 362. 
UncvenTUM: 


UncvenTum Ye 


UncvenTum Viride, the Green Ointment, a form of median 


fruit.of the arbutus or ſtrawberry-tree. | 
this to be | 


9 s 1 27 
UN 


plairily errg from the truth, See the article 


Eptup. 


ment, a medicinal preparation, well kno) 
much uſed in families 855 ef ell, down by name, and 
T he late London diſpenſatory has, made very great alteratio 

in it, and indeed given a new ointment under this name; i 
there ordered to be made thus: Take'ail-olive a pint, Bo 


: 10 
melt all together 


252 and ſtir them very briſkly without ceaſing 


- wh 


2-4 


_ The ointment, formerly known by this name, had cerug, 
- white! leg, for its pritiipal ingredient; bur as this b pre 
Wwhi „for its principal ingredient ; hut as this is pric;. 


thus: Take of yellow bafilic 
three ounces, verdegre 
whole into ah ointme 


xalilicon- eight ounces, oil of oliyg 
| ale in fine powder one ounce, mix th 
nt. 'Pemberton's London Diſp. p. 366, 


. ww os ba hens WA 


guentum. 8 
e Pice, Tar Ointment, a form of medicine Pres 
late Tonden Pharmacopceia, and ordered to be 
inner: Take of tar, and of tried nu. 
1 quantities, melt them together, d 
While it is hot. Pemberton's Lond. Dip, 


9 
ſcribed in th 


ton ſewet, each equal 


— 


and ſtrain the whol 


late London Phatniacopceia, and ordered tobe made in thismar 
Fake of oil-olive half a pint, white wax an ounce and hul, 
Tigar of lead, firſt brought to a very ſubtile powder, with fone 
part of the oil; then add, this to the. reſt of the oil, with the 
Wax melted in it, and ſtir the whole till it is cold. Penba- 
ton's Lond. Diſp. p. 369. Fe, 


in the London Diſ pen. 


mer of making which, is according to the method now uii- 
- verſally practiſed, delivered there in the following manner: 
Take of tried hogs-lard two pounds, of roſe-water thre 


mixed; then melt the lard with a very gentle fire, and {it 
by awhile, that the Water may ſubſide, afterwards pour out 


into as light and yielding a maſs as may be; and then adds 
much eſſence of lemons as will give it an agreeable ſcent. P- 
ue Sulphure, Sulpbur-Ointment. Take of finjle 
| ointment balf a pound, of flower of ſulphur unwaſhed 10. 
ounces,” eſſence of lemons a ſcruple. This is the preparatio! 
ordered in the late London Diſpenſatory, and expected be 
kept ready mixed in the ſhops. Pemberton's London Dip 
P. 370. | 5 5 * 55 = 

ficatorium, _ Bliftering Ointment, a form of 
medicine preſcribed in the late London Pharmacopœia, and 
other than bliſtering plaſter in a ſofter form. It is made by 
equal quantities of hogs-lard and bliſter-plaſter, with a 
| pan heat, ſtirring Pembertms - 
Lond. Diſp. p. 371. 


them till they are cold. 


preferibed in the late London Pharmacopcia, and ordered to 
be made by melting ten ounces of yellow wax in three poll 
of the oleum viride, or green-oil, of the ſame pharmacop&. 
Penberton's Lond, Diſp. p. 3) 7. do 44 
UNGUICULL, in botany, is uſed for the ends of the petab6 
roſes, ox other flowers, where they adhere to the plant. 90 
UNGUIN, in botany, a name given by the people of Gun” 
a plant, of which they are very fond, for its medicinal vu 
"They, boil it in water, and give 18 decoction in large . 
for pains in the back, The leaves of this plant gro © 
_ on pedicles of an inch long, and have the ex, g. 
and fize of thoſe of the common bay- tree; but they have 4 
ther its taſte nor ſmell, nor any thing approaching to el“ 
: Phil. Tranſ. No. 224, 35 Np 
UNGUIS (Cycl.)—The nails both of the fingers and 19%... 
ſubject to very great diſtemperatures in their growth. 
t of a0 


, 


have, in the een Tranſactions, an accoun 
r 


| 3 ver = ends were, as it were, ren i 
inſtead of nails; they grew to a very amazing | 
then would wear 5 60 or drop off 5 ends. The fun 
excreſcence on the thumb was the longeſt on each i e 
next to it was that of the middle finger, the reſt be Pg 
dually ſhorter j his feet were well armed with the 75 A | 
Weapons, _ that the two little toes had none of ther fie 


Theſe horns ſexmed to owe their origin to 2 mier in 
body of the nails, which, inſtead of growing out com i 
dhe common Way, elevated themſelves in belebt bs . 
back; and When they had riſen to a certain height in 
rection, they turned downward, and became crockee 
to repreſent a bird's claw, only that it er 234 
ſharp, but all of the ſame thickneſs, an kel uh 


the arhutus. or ft tree, and malte it the fruit of the 
epimelis. Servius explains the: word Unedo by the fruit of the 
| © Rtrawberryetrec 3 but in this he too raſbly follows Pliny's opi- 
n ; | - 3 5 F 7 
. Wt 


end. The upper or convex part of each was Wn. | og 
great many chaps, buͤt the concave or under part Va Tix 


The lad had no ſenſe in thoſe parts of the horns which were 
at a diſtancefrom his fingers; but they might be cut or pulled 
any way, without giving him pain; when they were moved 
near the roots, where they joined the finger, che pain was 
very great. The back of his hand was full of horny ſub- 
ſtances, of a like texture with theſe, but not elevated above 
the ſkin; they had the appearance of broad and flat warts, but 
were much larger and harder. The diſeaſe ſeized the lad af- 
ter the ſmall-pox. *The common length of theſe horns on 
his fingers was, between three and five inches. Phil: Tranf, 
= G vid Odds; in the materia-medica, a thin flat teſtaccous 

ſubſtahce, of an oval of oblong figure, rounded at both ends, 
and marked on the ſurface with three or four concentric circles, 
or oval lines. Its colour is'2:duſky brown, with ſome admix- 


ture of the orange, ſometimes of a purpliſh tinge. - Its uſual | 


ſize is that of a full grown nail of a man's thumb; and its 
thickneſs rather Teſs than that of the nail, It is tough, flexile, 
and elaſtic; and has no peculiar ſmell or taſte. | 


The want of fmell might ſeem to argue this to be a different | 
ſubſtance from the Ungiis odoratus of the antients ; but the | 
truth is, that theirs owed all-its ſweet flavour to its being | 


brought over · among aromatic drugs. 
There were two kinds of it, the largeſt of which they had 
From the red-ſea, and the other from Babylon; and both were 


the opercula of two ſpecies of murex- ſhells. See the article | 


<MUREx. 19 Shares . = 4 £08: 

D ioſcorides tells us that this Unguis was the operculum or po- 
ma of the ſhell, which ſtopped the mouth at pleaſure, and 
from under which the creature thruſt out its tongue to feed; 
and he adds, that the ſhell-fiſn to which it belonged was 
taken in the marſhes of India, when the waters were dried 
away; and that the Indian ſpikenard growing in great abun- 
dance in theſe marſhes, the creature became ſweet- ſcented in 
every part, by feeding on it. But in the latter part of his account 
he ſeems to forget the beginning; for he concludes with telling 
us, that there were only two kinds brought into Greece in his 
time, the one from the Red Sea, the other from A * ry 
The truth is, that ſpikenard grows neither in the Red Sea, 
nor any where about Babylon, but only in India beyond the 


Ganges, or about its banks. The ſpikenard alſo does not | 


gtow in the water, but only: in: marſhy places, and therefore 
can never be in the way of feeding fhell-fiſn. Nay, this very 


author, in his deſcription of the ſpikenard, tells us, that it | 
grows on mountains, and that the ſpikenard which grows in | 


yet places, is another kind, and not the fine aromatic ſpike- 
nard ſo valued in the ſhops; even the laſt kind, however, 
could not ſerve for the feeding the fiſh neither; for he ſays, 
that it grows in wet or moiſt grounds, but not in the water. 
From this, and ſome other ſuch paſſages, it appears that Dio- 


ſcorides was an author too much of Pliny's ſtamp, and collect- 


ed his accounts of things from different authors, and that with- 
out a ſufficient knowledge of the ſubject ; ſo that he often con- 
tradicts himſelf. As to the Indian ſpikenard, Gareias tells us, 
that it is not produced wild, but is a cultivated plant, raiſed by 
ſowing the ſeeds in gardens; not under water. Aviſenna ſeems 
to have ſeen this abſurdity in Dioſcorides, about the thell-fiſh 
feeding under water on the ſpikenard, and though he tranſlates 
the account of his Unguis oderatus, or adfer althaib, verba- 
tim from Dioſcorides in other parts, yet he here alters the 
ſenſe, and ſays, that the ſhell-fiſh was found in an iſland in 
the Indies, on which iſland the ſpikenard alſo grew in great 

_ abundance, | Fad et =» | 1 
This, however, is but avoiding 6ne error by another; for 
Dou by this, he gets over the abſurdity of the ſpikenard's 

win 


: g under water ; yet hefalls into a much worſe, which 
15, of the ſhell- 


; fiſh to which the Unguis odoratus belongs, 
ing found on dry land. inf 
© 18 very certain that no ſhell-fiſh, living in the water, can 
ſubſiſt, without ſome means of cloſing up its cavity, ſo as to 
| roy out the water at pleaſure z this is done in the bivalve 
3 by cloſing the two valves; but in the ſtromboide ones, 
* drawing down this operculum, which is the Unguis odora- 
7, to the mouth of the ſhell. A land-ſhell therefore can have 
no occalion for ſuch a part as the poma or operculum, and 
no ſuch drug as the Unguis odoratus can be found about it, 
17 It 18 to be obſerved, that Aviſenna did not know that the 
Onguis odoratus 
a ſhell, b 
indetermi 


might 2 7 8 
ts Ppear no abſurdity to him, and the thin and flat Un- 


pleat the ae Anatom), ate two bones vrhich help to com- 
e internal ſides of the orbit of the eye, to cover the 
Ju.” of the labyrinth of the noſe, and form the lachrymal 


They have their naive K ? 
| nam ſ a? ö ROY 
hand, and are as e from the Latin Unguis, a nail of the 


forming the lach; 1 6 ay ee | 
rymal duct, called % lathrymalia. 
They re each ſituated in the orbit of the lower part of the in- 
chin n are the leaſt bones of the ſace, and are very 
chan broad arent. They are in ſhape ſotnewhat longer 
and not unaptly reſemble the figure of the finger 


* 
&s 4% 2 3 
1 ; Ti 
. 
1 8 2 


nails, eſpecially while in their natural places; for, being taken 
but of the ſhell, their figure becomes ſomewhat more irregular, 
Each of them is divided, by anatomiſts, into two ſides, the 
one external, the greateſt part of which appears in the orbit in 
an entire {kull ; the other internal, which is hid; two extre- 
mities, the one upper, the other lower; and two edges, one 
anterior, the other poſterior. The outſide is ſmooth, and a 
little concave; toward the anterior edge is a groove full of 
ſmall holes like a ſieve, called the lachrymal groove. It be- 
gins at the upper extremity, and runs down lower on this ſide 
than any other part of the bone, the lower extremity of it be- 
ing hid by the os maxillare. It is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
of the outſide by a very ſharp prominent edge. The inſide is 
rough and unequally convex, with a perpendicular depreſſion 
anſwering to the ſharp prominence on the outſide. On the 
upper part of this inſide, ſmall portions of cellulous laminæ 
are ſometimes obſervable, which communicate with the entr 
of the frontal ſinus; and there are likewiſe ſome about the 
middle, which compleat the anterior ethmoidal cells; and 
others toward the lower end, which communicate with the 
rugged portions of the upper border of the ſinus maxillaris: 
| "theſe, however, often vary, and are ſometimes wanting. 
FT: heſe bones are altogether without diploe; they are connected 
with the os frontis, and with the os ethmoides, covering a 
part of the cells in that bone, with the naſal apophyſes of the 
os maxillare, and with the groove of that bone in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the two grooves, joined together, form an entire 
tube, called the lachrymal duct; they alſo cover a little the 
opening of the maxillary ſinuſes, and join the inferior conchæ 
of the nares, of which they appear to be only a continuation 
in advanced age. I inſlrtb's Anatomy, p. 36. 5 
Uncuis of a Flower, among botaniſts. See the article PETAL. 
UNGvurs, in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors to 2 ge- 
nus of ſhells, called more uſually ſolenes. See the article So- 
LEN, N | 2 


UNGULA Oculi, the name given by ſome to a diſeaſe of the 


eye, called by others pterygion. 


| UNGULUS, in antiquity, a remarkable kind of bracelet. Zofm. 


in voc. See the article BRACELET. 


UNHALTER, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to anhalter 


himſelf, that turns off his halter. See tie article HALTER. 

UNICORN (cl.) — Sea Unicorn, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a fiih of the whale kind, remarkable for having a horn 
growing out at its noſe, in the manner of the ſuppoſed Uni- 
corn's horn, as deſcribed by many too credulous authors. 

This fiſh feeds on fleſh, or other fiſh, and is not only found 
in the main ſea, but ſometimes gets up into large rivers. | In 
the year 1636 there was a large one caught in the river Oſte, 

near its diſcharging itſelf into the Elbe, in the duchy of Bre- 

men; this place is four German miles from the ſea. The 


white ground, the epidermis was tranſparent, and under it 
was another ſkin very thin and ſpotted ; but the true ſkin was 
brown, and near an inch in thickneſs. On the top of the 
head there is only a ſemilunar hole, as in the porpoiſes ; this 
hole opens into the two channels, which run through the ſkull 
to the palate, and are called the ductus hydrogogi.' The peo- 
ple who examined this creature, were not able to find any 
aperture in the body for the diſcharge of the excrements; 


whence it has been generally believed, that the creature voids. 


them through this paſlage in the head. N 
Authors have differed in the name of the proceſs iſſuing from 
the head, ſome calling it a horn, others a tooth; ſome are of 
opinion that it .ferves it to break the ice with for air; but 
others pretend that it is an offenſive weapon, with which it 
wounds the common whale, and other large fiſh ; and that 


when it has plunged it up to the head in the whale's' body, it 


- ſucks the juices of that animal. See Tab. of Fiſhes, N. 1. 
The fiſh was near twenty foot long, and about four foot in 
diameter. The horn ſtood on the fore-part of the head, . juſt 
above the mouth, and was fix foot long, white like ivory, and 
curiouſly wreathed or twiſted. The body was ſmooth and 
ſlippery, like that of an eel ; the head, in proportion to the 
body, was ſmall, not exceeding ſixteen, inches in length; the 
eyes not larger than a ſix-pence; It had, on each fide of the 
neck, two black fins; one above, another at a ſmall diſtance; 
theſe were two foot long, of the breadth of a hand, and about 
half an inch in thickneſs. ' Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 447. pi 149. 
Unicorn's horn has been ſo common in the Daniſh and neigh- 
bouring ſeas, that there was a magnificent throne built only 


of them in that kingdom; the horns are from ten to fifteen. 
foot in length, and are all white, and furrowed with a ſpiral 


- line. They are the horns of that kind of whale called narwa!, 
or the ſea-Unicorn, Brown's Travels. E 5 In 


Unicorn's horn has the ſame medicinal virtues with hart's- horn 


and ivory; but at preſent is only kept as an ornament to 


caught in the American ſeas, and known among authors un- 
der the name of mbnoceros-piſcis; See the article MoxockRkos. 


UnicoRnu Foſs, Foffile Unicorn's' Horn, the name of à ſub- 


ſtance much uſed in medicine in ſome parts of the world, but 


which ſeems to have been very little underſtood by many who 
have written of it. Dr. Hill, from the examination = = 


ſkin of this fiſh was ſpotted with dark brown ſpots upon à | 


Sea Un rcon is-alſo-a name given to too ſorts of ſmall fiſhes | 
by ſome authors, from their office in 
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ſeveral varieties of ſhapes it is found in, and trying it by the 
fevetal teſts which fix the criterions of foſſils, has determined 
it to be no other than a terrene cruſtaceous ſpar, not very dif- 
-ferent from the oſteocolla, and other bodies of that genus, 
which he has called the crbdeloplacis; and has. diſtinguiſhed 
this peculiar ſpecies by the name crbdeloplacium albido- — 
reum,; friabile ſuperficie lævi, or the whitiſh- grey friable cruſta- 
ceous ſpar, with a ſmooth ſutface. 1574S 
It differs principally from the oſteocolla in its ſoftneſs and 
the ſmoothneſs of its ſurface ; but fram its having, like many 
other of the cruſtaceous terrene ſpars, \the property of encruſt- 
ing, and ſometimes en permeating the pores of bodies, 
and in a manner petrifying them, it has obtained the names of 


the things it thus lodges itſelf in and about, which being 


uſually bone, and ſome of them bones of an extraordinary ſize 

and figure, have been taken for the bones and horns of Uni- 
corns; and the name and nature of the body itſelf wholly loſt 
and neglected, and that of the horn, with that 
animal, only preſerved. | TEC Tg 
They are, however, now ſenſible in Germany, that it is not 


the horn, but this ſubſtance which is lodged about it, which | 
is the medicine; for they never uſe the foffile bones, which 
are petrified in the common way, but only ſuch as are im- 


+ pregnated with this ſparry ſubſtancez and even uſe all ſub- 
+ ſtances whatever, which are impregnated with this, whether 
bones or wood, under the ſame name, calling the natural tu- 


bular pieces of it, which are very common, and alfo the pieces 
the common 
name of Unicorr's horn, while they allow plain bones, petri- | 


of branches of tree impregnated with it, b 


_ -- fied in the common way, no ſuch name. So that the word 


is now become a mere technical term, and ſignifies either this | 


ſpar in its pure ſtate, or any ſubſtance whatever which is im- 
egnated with it. | CO 
— I is a lax and ſpongy terrene ſpar, and is naturally of a regular 
form, in ſome degree like that of the oſteocolla, being always 

found, where it has concreted pure and not been in the way of 
-A 
cylindric tubular body, frequently narrower at one end than 
the other, and. approaching to a conic form. Uſually its 
hollow is empty, but ſometimes it is found filled up with a 
ſubſtance of the fame nature with itſelf, only compoſed of a 
larger proportion of earth with leſs ſpar, and therefore more 
--erymbly and ſoft. "Theſe are found of various ſizes, from an 


B o 


inch to three feet long. The larger ſpecimens are moſt fre- 


Wi 
* 


ent. And it is very probable, that the ignorance of the 
rſt ages, which brought it into uſe in medieine, might take 
theſe natural concretions for Unicorns horns. 8 
It is found in other parts of the world beſide Germany, and 
zs in great eſteem in many places as a ſudorific and aſtringent; 
and is given in fevers, attended with diarrhœas, with great 
ſucceſs. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 361. e 
IFORM (Cyc.)—Unizorm Matter, in natural philoſo- 
phy, that which is all of the ſame kind and texture. | 
UNILOCULAR Capſule, among botaniſts: See the article 
» CAPSULE, | e eBook 2341 
UNISETA, m natural hiftory, the name of a ſpecies of fly, 
found frequently ſitting on the ammi or biſhops- weed, and 
diſtinguiſhed by having one long hair or briſtle growing out at 
its tail. See the article HENOTHRIX. : 
UNITE, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to unite, or walk i 
union, when, in galloping, the hind quarters follow and 
keep time with the fore. See the article SIN EW. NE 

UNITY (Cyct.)—It is to be obſerved in algebra, that Unity 
- | Itſelf has three different expreſſions of its cube root, one real, 
and the other two impoſſible or imaginary. Thus the three 


cube roots of x, are I, ETD and — ** Gra 3 


8 eg 
This is ſometimes of uſe in finding the cube roots of quanti- 


ties, appearing under impoſſible expreſſions. See Maclau- 


in's Algebra, p. 128. ſeq. 


IT be two impoſlible expreſſions of 2 1 may be thus found: 
Let x=1 then &3 = 1 or a3—1=0 and K — 1 =O. 
_ Divide 3 — 1 by x — 1 the quotient is xx x + 1 =0. 
Or x + x = — 1 reſolve this quadratic equation, by adding 
- 2 to both ſide . Then xx + x ＋E = —3, and extraQting 


the ſquare root, 11212 —.— - | Therefore x = 


* 


"" Ry ergy” ee S 
— 7 IE 3. That is, x = r 
- 119; 21200 as | 5 
vis Wa —1— 907 —- 2. 4 - 
and x = * 2. See Maclaurin, Hb. cit. p. 226. 


; | T | 92 ifs 0:1 0 
UNIVALVE Shells, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed to expreſs 
one of the three general elaſſes of ſhell-fiſh, ; the other two 
are the bivalves and multivalves. 
fſhoſe which conſiſt only of one piece, not of two or more 
joined together. Of theſe, uni valve ſhells, nature affords a 
very great variety ; ſo that they are aptly diſtributed by a late 
French author into fiſteen diſtinct. genera. Theſe: are, 1. 
The patellæ, or limpets. 2. The: patelle: plane, called 
alſo anrit marina, the ear-ſhell. dy canales, or tu- 
uli marin, the. (ear tubes. 4. 
-- round-mouthed ſnails. | 
& -Mnails- with 
% moin 
261994 


| 5 The cochleæ ſemuilunares, Or 


L211 


of its imaginary | 


extraneous ſubſtance, an oblong and moderately thick | 


* 


The uni valve ſhells are | 


he lunar eochleæ, or 


VOL. 


Preſſo, or flat-mouthed ſnails, 7. The ravicule or boat. 
ſheils, commonly called nautili or nautilus, 8. The bm. 
cina, or trumpet-ſhells. 9. The furbines. 10. The vo- 
lute. 11. The rhombi, 12. The murices.. 13. The 
purpuræœæ. 14. The conchæ globoſe, And 15. The por. 
cellanæ, each of which ſee under its proper head, PATELLA, 
AvuRis Marina, &c, Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc. part 2. p. 235. 


UNIVERSAL (Cycl.)— UNIVERSAL EquineGial Dial, Sg 


the article Rix - Dial, Cel. 7 les, 
UniveRSAL Problem. See the article INDETERMINED Pro- 
blem, Oel. n „ 
UN POCO, in the Italian muſic, is often put before the terms 
allegro, adagio, preſto, pians; &c. Where it ſhews that the 
movement, with their direction, is ſomething lefs than it 
would otherwiſe have been, had this word been omitted. 
Thus allegra ſhews that the movement is to be made in a briſk 
and gay manner; and Ln poco allegro the ſame, only in an 
inferior degree, and ſo of the reſt. 
But if pia is put between Un poco, and the above-mentioned 
terms, then their uſual ſignification is a little increaſed, as 
Un poco piu allegro ſignifies, a little more briſkly than allegro 
alone requires. The contrary of this happens if, inſtead of 
piu, the word men, or nieno, be uſed, as Un poco meno ollegro, 
i. e. a little leſs gayly than if allegro were alone. See the ar. 
ticles ALLEGRD, ADAGIO, PRESTO, Go. 
VOARCHADUMIA, a kind of cabala, or znigmatic art, re- 
lative to metals, which propoſes the exultation of gold by ce- 
mentations, and other methods; among which charms made 
of the Hebrew letters have their place. 
VOCA, in jchthyology, a name given by Gaza, and ſome 
other writers, to the fiſh called boops , by the generality of 
writers. It is a ſpecies of the ſpari, and is diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt by having four longitudinal parallel lines, of a bright 
yellow and white colour, reſembling gold and. filver on its 
| tides. See the article SpARUs. 55 
VOCATORES, among the Romans, were ſervants whoſe bu- 
ſineſs it was to call the gueſts, receive them, and aflign every 
one a place according to his dignity. Pzti/c, in voce. 
VOCE Sola, in the Italian muſic, 'denotes a piece compoſed for 
a ſingle voice, generally accompanied with a thorough baſs on 
the harpſichord or organ, without other inſtruments. But if 
beſides that it.is to be accompanied by other inſtruments, they 
add, con violini, with violins; due violini, e violoncello, e 
baſſo per Porgano, i. e. with two violins, a baſs violin, and a 
thorough baſs on the organ; con violini o ftromenti, i. e. with 
violins, or inſtruments; parti, con parti ſenza violini, i. e. 
part with, part without violins, c. 
VIOLATICA, in medicine, a name given by authors to a fort 
of wandering pain, attended with a tumor, and affecting, at 
different times, different parts of the body; it is by ſome ac- 
counted a ſpecies of the fcurvy; by others, of the leproly. 
VOLATILE Salts. It is the opinion of many of the greateſt 
| chemiſts, that our diſtinction of ſalts into fixed and volatil, 
is far from juſt, for that there are in nature no ſuch thing 
fixed ſalts. C 
Tartar is generally allowed to contain as much fixed ſalt 33 
any thing, yet this ſubſtance, treated by fermentation, in 
L angelot's method, yields all in volatile ſalt that it would 
otherwiſe have yielded in fixed, and leaves ſcarce any fixt at 
all. The fame proceſs will have the ſame effect on the 
ſuppoſed fixed ſalts of moſt other ſubſtances; and upon thi, 
and many other conſiderations, it appears highly probable, 
that our diviſion of ſalts into fixed and volatile is unknown to 
nature ; there not being to be formally found in any boch, 
before calcination, any fixed ſalt; but ſalts are in themſelves 
all volatile, though by the action of the fire they are apt ® 
be colliquated among themſelves, and blended with the eat ty 
parts, and by that means rendered fixed. | pO” 
he diviſion of ſalts into acids and alkalis has much me 
| -. Feaſon for its foundation: Theſe are differences which realy 
exiſt in them, and by means of theſe all fermentations, F 
all motions in natural things begin. Both theſe ſalts Pp 
be in their own nature volatile, and therefore ealily reſoluble 
by the ſupervening ſalt of the air. 5 Ar 
It appears that all vegetables, eſpecially the aromatic cla Fi 
they are any conſiderable time expoſed to the air, loſe the” 
: falts. The ſoundeſt wood, loſing, its ſalts in proceſs of time; 
in the ſame manner moulders away. 28 
Theſe are proofs that the ſalts of theſe bodies are in them hs 
volatile, though they are all liable to be rendered hacd if M 
action of fire, by which means the acid and the alk 
- blended together, and the mixture becomes fixed. by 
There is an old axiom among the chemiſts, that 1 chose 
tile are rendered fixed by ſuch things as are fixed; 1 ps 
fixed are rendered velatile by ſuch as are volatile; but it f. 
pears from theſe proceſſes, when rightly underſtooch bx 
this is an erroneous.maxim, that two volatile things A 
one another; and two fixed things may become vo ert they 
ther, according to the nature of the proceſſes by wh) e 
are treated. The common traders in timber are Y bod 
quainted- with theſe properties of the ſalts of wen may 
they know not the reaſons of them; and as the ar dr g hm 
alter or drive off the ſalts of timber, and ſo render t ud 
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and ſtrong, they ſink ſuch pieces under water as the 


pee? 
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weforve a long time. When they are to place the ends of 
_—_ the — they, on the ſame principle, burn them 
a little, that the volatile ſalts, which would eaſily be con- 
ſumed by the moiſture of the earth; may be, in ſome degree, 
liquated and blended together by the heat, and be rendered ſo 
much the more fixed, as to be leſs eaſily affected by external 
_ accidents. Fer. 
, burn 

5 24 > fuch part of it as is to be under water. 4 
Another very familiar inſtance of the blending the two vala- 
tile ſalts, naturally given to all vegetables, is in the formation 
of foot, When wood is burning, there aſcends from it a 
ſmoak ; in this ſmoak the two volatile ſalts of the wood are 
contained, and they coagulate one another into that body 
- which we call ſoot, and from which they may be again ſe- 
parated by art, and rendered viſible diſtincty. Theſe falts 
Continue aſcending, and forming ſoot, till the wood is re- 
'  Juced to aſhes; and what remain of them toward this con- 
dluſion of the operation of the fire, are blended together by it, 
and make what we call the common fixed alkali, a ſalt eaſily 
waſhed out by waterr. | | 


than from ſuch as is rotten; and more from freſh plants, than 
. "from ſuch as have been dried. If. the fixed falt exiſted as a 


7 fixed body in the vegetable, it could not be affected by the | 


Ship-builders, in ſome places, for the ſame rea- 
all the timber that is to make the bottom of | 


; I The formation of the fixed ſalt being thus owing to the mix- | 
A ing together of the two volatile ones found in the plant, it is 
S eaſy to conceive why we obtain more of it from ſound wood, 


evaporation of the water in drying, or by the evaporating of 


vhatever elſe evaporates in the decaying of wood. But as the 


ſalt itſelf, or its two conſtituent parts, though called fixed by 
us, and rendered ſo by fire, are really volatile while in the 
plants, it is no wonder that, being reſoluble by the ſalt of the 
air, they are carried off in the drying, and much more fo in 
the decay ing of wood; for the air, in this caſe, evidently pe- 
netrates all its parts; and hence it is, that as dry plants yield 
leſs fixed ſalt than freſh ones, ſo the ſame wood, which, 


while ſound, would have yielded a very large quantity of ſalt, | 


yet being rotten, yields ſcarce any at all, though the ſame 
| 7 is obſerved in burning it. 1 7 Ye 
ſe are indebted to the pains of Dr, Cox for a method of pro- 


curing a volatile ſalt from plants, a thing of conſiderable uſe 
In medicine, though ſo much out of the common road of the 
chemical analyſiſes that it was not diſcovered till about eighty |. 
years ago, and ſoon after reduced to practice, in a regular 


manner, by that phyſician. 
Ihe method is this: A quantity of the leaves of any plant are 
to be carefully ſtripped from the ſtalks in ſummer, in dry 
weather; lay them in a heap, preſſed hard together, and they 
will foon ferment and heat, and will be reduced to a pulpy 
ſubſtance. This is to be rolled into little balls, and put into 
A xetort, and diſtilled; it will yield a thick liquor, of a ſtrong 
ſmell, and a large quantity of a black oil, of a balſamic con- 


- Hiſtence. The liquor is to be ſeparated from the oil, and di- | 


ſtilled over again in a tall glaſs cucurbit z a volatile ſpirit 
ariſes 3 this is to be rectified two or three times more, and then 
is not to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſpirit of harts-horn, urine, 
or other animal ſubſtances, by any trials. Philoſ. Tranſ. 

. | 
All plants that have ever been tried in this manner, yield this 
volatile ſalt diſſolved into the form of a ſpirit ; and the-very 
lopeſt clas of plants, the moſſes, and common graſs, yield 
It as well as any other. And it is remarkable, that the veſſels 


£4 F uw my operations are performed, have afterwards a 


of, 
- . Quantity 


the ſame plant ; and if the plants have not been ſufficiently fer- 


mented before the diſtillation, there remains, - after the firſt 


rectification of the ſpirituous liguor, a ſour water. 


The volatile ſalt, thus obtained, is conſiderably more in quantity | 


than the eſſential or the incinerated ſalt would have been in 


the common ways of preparing them; but thoſe plants which | 


- Yield moſt fix 


And theſe volatile ſalts, when well rectified, de not differ | 


irom one another, 


ut this is not wonderful, ſince the fixed ſalts alſo, and the 


vmous ſpirits of all 


uſk, which all the cleanſing in the world, and 
even the expoſing them to the air, does not well clear them | 
he caput mortuum left in the veſſels is much leſs in] 

than in the common diſtillations of a like quantity of | 


er ot perfection and purity, The herb, as it ferments, 


ords its natural ſmell at firſt very firongly ; after that it yields 


a mixed ſmell, b 


etween its own na d an el PH; 
in natural ſcent and 


tion, and are ſeen i 
in for 
out of the neck of * 


he receiver into lit 
age, winter ſavo 


7 q paar » and ſome other. of the aromatic plants, 


alt, on the firſt diſtillation, in a dry form, 


ng over the inſide 


logs; of the receiver on the upper part, and |. 
- SES the neck of the retort . and Gaffron. in digeſtion 


with | : 
tip form, e bas been 


Supps. yes iff this manner from fermented plants 
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| 


[ 


of the retort, and condenſing on the ſides of 5 


found to yield, its ſalt in the ſame in 


partake nothing of. the nature of the peculiar plant, but art 
alike from all; they are thick as tar, and fœtid. If the plant 
be not well fermented, indeed, the oil will be clear; and leave 
the ſmell and virtues of the plants: But this is an error in the 
proceſs, and this oil comes at firſt; whereas the proper oil of 
this proceſs comes not till the laſt, with the ſalt. Thoſe 
plants which, in the common way of diſtillation, yield moit 
hy yield alſo moſt of this black thick oil in this pro- 
ecſs. | | . 7 

The fatty, moiſt, and inſipid herbs, fermiett much-quicker 
than the other kinds: They become extremely hot in this fer- 
mentation, and loſe their peculiar qualities in it; the ſpurge 
loſes its milkyneſs, and the celandine its tinging quality; and 
the juices of thoſe which are naturally the moſt acrid and ſharp, 
become little more fo than thoſe of others. The ſtinking 
Plants, ſuch as the atriplex olida, are as ſweet in this pro- 
ceſs as any other; and it is particular, that the monk's rhu- 
bard, and ſome others, which are as inodorous as any plant 
can be, in their natural ſtate, are as fœtid as human excre- 
ments, *under this treatment : And it is remarkable, that the 
very greateſt heat of the fermentation of theſe plants, does not 
prevent their being ſtored with a ſort of maggots, which 
{warm in great numbers in thoſe parts of the fermented maſs, 
where the heat is fo great, that a perſon cannot: bear his hand 


3 


It is to be conſidered, whether theſe animals may not afford 
the volatile ſalt attributed to the plants. The doctor does not 
ſeem to have conſidered this; but as they are ſaid to be very 
numerous in the maſs, it will be very neceſſary to try the ef- 
fect of a diſtillation of ſome of this fermented matter, without 


theſe inſects; which might be done by covering the whole 
from the acceſs of flies: For though the Doctor ſeems to 


think they are equivocally generated there, it is certain that 
they owe their origin entirely and only to the eggs of flies. 
The Doctor ſeems to think they will of themſelves yield no 
volatile ſalt or ſpirit; but this is ſo different from the nature 
of animal bodies in general, that it may be this opinion was 
founded on too flight a trial. If the external air be excluded 
from plants, they will not ferment, and if they are put into a 


long-necked glaſs, and left open, they will, in a few weeks, 


become of a mucilaginous nature; and after ſtanding a year in 
this manner, they will yield a large quantity of urinous ſalt 
or ſpirit, but not a drop of oil. 123 

Some moſſes, and other of the plants uſually called imperfect, 


yield a volatile ſalt on diſtillation, without previous putre- 


faction; and ſome ſeeds, though in themſelves inſipid to the 
taſte, have the ſame quality. e e 
All theſe ſpirits and ſalts have the ſame properties and effects 
with the ſpirits of harts-horn and urine. 1 hey change ſyrup 
of violets; and many other vegetable tinctures green. They 
are diaphoretic, diuretic, and deobſtruent, and contrary in 
their nature to acids. They precipitate all metals diſſolved in 
acids, by breaking the force of thoſe acids, and when highly 
rectified; and mixed with ſpirit of wine as highly rectified, 
they make the offa alba of Helmont like all other volatile 
alkali ſpirits ; they unite with acids, and thereby become ar- 
moniac or neutral ſalts. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 101. p. 7. 
Chemical experiments abundantly prove that volatile ſalts 
are obtainable from all kinds of land animals, the am- 
amphibious and ſubterraneous tribes, birds, fiſh, and reptiles, 
from alkaline vegetables alſo without putrefaction, and from 
all other vegetables, after putrefaction, as alſo from ſoot, 
horns, hoofs, and all refuſe animal and vegetable matters, 
ſuch as the pith of horns, urine, the blood of ſlaughter-houſes, 
Sc. and theſe as pure and perfect as from harts-horn; and 
this affords a hint for the making volatile alkalies and ſal ar- 
moniac cheap in England. Shaw's Lectures, p. 168. 

The ſhootings of volatile ſalts are not limited like thoſe of the 
fixed and common ſalts, to any determinate figures, but, by 
various accidents are thrown into a great variety of pleaſing 


forms. Fanciful people have ſuppoſed the ſhootings of ſalt of 


hartſhorn, in the tops of the veſſels uſed in ſubliming it, to 
reſemble the horns of the deers; and that of vipers, to aſſume 
the figure of little crawling ſerpents; but all this is imaginary, 
and the things from which the ſalts are obtained have no power 


to determine their forms, which are governed by more vague 


principles; ſuch as the peculiar degree of heat, the tempera- 


ture of the external air, and many other. the like uncertain 


- 


8 0 —ů 2 Sev 8 
Ve have, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, an account of a 


whole foreſt of moſt elegant trees painted in perſpective, in 
bs the head of a veſſel, by theſe bodies. The ſubſtances em- 


ployed were ſal armoniac and pot-aſnes; theſe were mixed in 
2 quantities, and put into a tall glaſs body, whieh being 
placed in ſand, immediately on the approach of the heat, a 

ge quantity of the ſalt was ſublimed in flowers in the com- 
mon way; this was a proceſs from which: nothing particular 
could be expected; but after ſome time the ſublimed ſalt be- 
gan to aſſume a regular form, and the head of the cucurbit, 
which was very large, was filled with. the repreſentations of 
trees ſo perfect and elegant; that a foreſt, delineated by the 


ableſt hand, could ſcarce come up to it. 3 

The figures, though externally numerous, yet were very re- 

gular, and all reducible to GS z the pine, the fir, and 
| 1 one 
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mne other tree · Theſe, though very exact and beautiful,, 
could have no analogy wich the ſubſtances out of which the | 
ſalts were formed, the fir and pine kind yielding ſo little 

- ' fixed ſalt, that they are never employed for this parpoſe, and 
tte fal atmoniac belonging to no vegetable production at all. 
The ſame proceſs re 
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The neceſſity of a ſubtertanean fire is argued from variduz 
inſtances, and from various phænomena. = 
Ide places to which this / fire is brought up'to our view, are 
generally the tops of mountains; where it may have its free 
| courſe through their cavities, and burn a length of tine. 
peated ſeveral times aſterward, both with | without doing injury to any bod. W 
The ſubterranean fire could not exiſt without a com 
tion with the external air; and theſe Ines in th 


- 


che fame ſalts, and with others of the ſame nature, never ar- 


| re, munica. 
-- "rived at this perfection; and the whole beauty of this was loft 8 


hx awd. mats the moin. 
while the ſpectators were gazing on it, by the ſublimation of | tains are the ſpiracles or air- holes at which it receives the 
more of the: falt, which filed-up al we interſtices, and de- ceſſary ſupplies of it, and by which it communicates with t a 


- ſtroyed the figure. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 10. much as is neceſſary for its ſupport. By theſe the neceſſuy 
-* The curious in theſe reſearches, who would extend the-ufe | magazines of fre ate kept in a due ſtate, and by theſe they 
: ._of theſe ſalts to therrampofing fat armoniac, and: many other -diſcharge the ſmoak and foulneſſes with which they would 
It ſes, for the uſe of dyers, braziers, apothecaries, che | otherwiſe be choaked up and extinguiſhed. Ute; ben 
aan Sc. may conſult Boerhaave's hiſtory of vegetable pu- | _ Europe affords five principal openings of this kind. Of thele, 
tre faction, and his account of ſal armoniac, and compare with the chief is Ætna, in the ifland of Sicily, a. Volcano famous in 
them the papers of Lemery and Geoffroy, in the memoirs of | all hiſtories. The next to this is Veſuvius, near Naples; 
the Paris academy, on the ſubjec of the preparation of ſal ar- then the ages ber and ſome others of leſs note in the Lipa- 
= moniae in the Levant, and the imitation of it in other coun- | rine' iſlands ; Hecla in the frozen region of Iceland, and the 
Sitten dem r 5 et eme Chimera in Greece. Phe Volcanoet of Aſla are not les: nu- 
. "VOLCANO (Cad.) Dr. Lifter is of opinion, that all the| merous ; there are ſeveral in the mountains of Perſia; and in 
Violcandet in the world are owing to that inflammable mineral | the iſland of Ormuz. The pie of Adam,; in the iſland of 
. called pyrites, or mundic, a ſubſtance conſiſting of ſulphur and Ceylon, alſo burns at-certain times: But the principal Vil 
iron; and found in great plenty in all thoſe mountains where | does of this part of the world are in the Philippine and Moluccz 
the Volcanoes are found to break out. I - Wands. Java and Sumatra alſo furniſh ſome in the center if 
The quantities of ſulphur continually fublimed in thefe moun- their largeſt mountains. The iſtand of Ternate affords alſo a 
ftains, in the ſame manner as the common ſulphur is ſeparated } Volcano on the top of a mountain very diffieult of acceſs, bit 
by artificial fire from the pyrites in Germany, ſeems to prov opening with a vaſt mouth, and very terrible when it birns, 
this; and what farther evinces it, is, that the black or purple] The ſeveral violent eruptions of this mountain have ęivef᷑ it, 
eeinders throw out of theſe Volcanoes in their moſt violent] within the mouth or Crater, the appearance of an amjii- 
eruptions, and wholly differing from the calcined tones or | theatre, formed for holding people at the time of ſome putlic 
pumice, will be attracted by the magnet, and ſhew that the | ſhew, ſeveral circles appearing in it one above another, {guid 
whole is very much the ſame with that caput mortuum of th with a ſort of regularity that is ſurprifing. In Japan there ae 
common pyrites, out of which we have extracted or burnt] very numerous inſtances of the uſe that mountains ſerve to an 
- away the fulphur. Ii ttzßis occaſion, many of the higher miounitairis- of that4fand 
That theſe Volcanoes were all kindled of themſelves, at or near burning almoſt continually ;” and the little iflands which liz 
the time of the creation, is probable; becauſe there is at pre- -ſeattered about in the ſame ſea have. alſo many of them p in- 
ſent but a certain number of them known, and theſe have all | - cles of the ſame kind in the tops of the mountains, ſeen prin- 
continued burning at all times, from the earlieſt hiſtory, and Cipally in the night, when the abſence of the ſun's rays girs 
„ none of them have ever been extinguiſhed wholly, or proba- their faint fire leave to appear. 0 

bly ever ean be, any other way than by the ſubmerſion of the Whatever may be the: number of theſe Volcanoes in Aſia, there 
whole into the ſea. That they originally kindled of them- is no part of the word that yields ſo many as America. latte 
ſelves, by means of the pyrites they contain; is very proba- | kingdom of Chili alone there are fourteem very confidetatle 
dle, becauſe we find that the pyrites will kindle of itſelf, = Volcanoes, all placed in a regular order one by the other; and 
tere is no other apparent cauſe for their kindling; for if we] not a leſs number in Peru; theſe all burſt forth from the fum- 
fſuppofe the ſun to have done it, the mountain Hecla ſhould | mits of'thoſe vaſt mountains the Andes. In New Spain ther 
_ have been excuſed, as ſtanding in a northerly and colder cli+ þ are three very formidable for the fierceneſs of their burning. 
mate; yet this, by all hiftory, ſeems to have burnt as long as | The moft extreme parts of the northern world are not fler 
e e | III ſtom theſe ſtore-houſes of fire. Authors tell us of no le, 
That they were at firſt fired my man, is not probable, becauſe than four of them in the moſt northern parts of Tartary; and 
it would not be eaſy to conceive how that ſhould be effected] we know that Greenland, and all the neighbouring count”, 


| 
jf attempted ; and they are in places the leaſt likely ever tg 
have been the habitations of man, being in the tops of the |} 
higheſt mountains. If we attribute the kindling them td 
©  lightnings, or earthquakes, we favour the Doctor's ſyſtem a$ 
much as in his own way; for all theſe he deduces alſo from 

the breath or exhalations of the fame mineral, the pyrites, | 
which when fired under 


No ſubject in the whole mineral kingdom i ſo proper for che 
Leeping up a fire for the many ages theſe mountains have bee 


aſhes, without any remains of the pyrites. The common | Whenit proved neceſſary to the ends of the creation of 1 
 Neweaftle coal burns more ſiowly away, becauſe it contains] world, that a fire fhould be kept up within it, where © 
2 far Tl 


is found by the ſulphureous ſmell it yields in burning; an 

the Sunderland coal, which contains moſt of all of this minel( 
ral, burns with a more ſulphuteous fmell indeed, but ſo flow: } 
y, that it is ſaid proverbially to make three fires: This burns 

to a heavy reddiſh cinder, much reſembling the caput mor- 
tuum of the pyrites, or the ſlaps caſt out of the burning moun- 
-- tains, and contains ſo much iron, that it is freely attracted by) 
a the magnet. N | Derr f 
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in general, other fuels become more or leſs laſting, as they 
partake more or leſs of its nature. Scotch coals have more 
of the bitumen in them, and leſs of the pyrites than others; 


- red-hot in the fire, without changing its ſhape. - The riſe” of 
e breath or effluvia of theſe pyrites into the air, and their 
taking fire there, may very naturally cauſe lightning and | 
thunder there; and it is remarkable, that even the ſeemingly | 

- miraculous accounts'of ſtorms of throwi 
iron: ſtones; inſtead of hail or rain, does not wholly diſcredit 


q * 


with it, and when the ſulphureous part was fired and burnt 
ay, it may 
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ground make earthquakes, when 
in the air lightnings. Tis mot. 4, f 


burning, as the pyrites. Nothing is ſo laſting a fuel, and, 


and therefore they burn away quickly, and leave only whit 


larger portion of the pyrites mixed with its bitumen, 


There is, in Ireland, a fort of coal more rich in the pyrites 
chan all theſe, and ſeeming indeed to conſiſt in great part of 
it. This, conſequently, keeps up a greatly more durable 

fre than any of the others, and will remain twenty-four hours 


this ſyſtem z for iron being one part of the conftituent matter 
of the pyrites, it is poſſible it may have been raiſed in a vapour 


have again concreted into a ſolid form; and in 
that form have allen len to the earth again. Phil, Tranſ. 


has them. The Volcanoes of the Terra del Fuego are Ve) 


ther north than we have yet penetrated there may be ve! 
many undiſcovered ones; and ſome authors have gone ſola 


not be able to come much nearer than we do to the ſoutt- 
ern pole, for the number and fierceneſs of the burning mou. 


People who ſee but a little way into the ceconomy of the 
' verſe, are apt to blame the author of nature for placing f 
many of theſe Volcanbes in the habitable parts of the wee 
and expoſing ſo many of the human ſpecies to periſh by then) 


find all the reaſon in the world to admire and adore'the good 


that be ſo well kept from doing us injury, as deep in the ©) 
out of our way, than in the tops of the higheſt e 5 
we conſtantly and regularly find they are. The fmoak, 0 


fire, are by this means diſeharged far above the 1 
| inhabitants, and out of the Way of doing them any 


air the neighbouring” nations breathed would have >=" d 
ſected with the ſtench, and ſickneſs bred with it, 


cultivated lands with the vaſt quantities of 
and other matters thrown up, which, as it 15 


ng down iron- duſt or | to mankind, as the redundant matter 


the ſea than farther" from it, by which the ſmoak, | 
it the malignant vapours of the burnt minerals, arc | 


CI CO II 


ties as todo harm to the neighbouring inhabitants. , 


well-known, and it is indeed the general opinion, that fi- 
as to declare, that, were the cold no prevention, we {ho 


tains. a e 


. 
ES, 


but when the ſyſtem of nature is more cleatly ſeen into, 10 


neſs of providence in the diſpoſition of theſe very things. 


tral· parts; and when it Was neceflary that this fire foot 
Have ſpiracles, or air-vents; where could they be placed i 


and other recrements of the fuel that ſupports the ſubter 

| bale 
whereas, had theſe openings been on plain ground, the wol 
beſide de 


| uno tber 
danger of firing their houſes and towns, and ſpoiling 4 
of cinders, © 
falling ore 
barren ſides of the mountains, do no harm to any wr in 
provident placing of theſe mountains near the ſea, - | 
iſlands, or on the coaſts of continents, is alſo 2 ge 
diſcharged 55 
into the ſea, and as there are, in general, bigher Win g wih 
the upper region of the air; and never deſcend in ſuch g 
u. giving vent to the ſubterranean pyrophplach f be 
one of die great ends of the origin of mounten che 
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America, take their origin from the mountains called the An- 
des. Kircber's Mund. Subter. p. 75. ſeq. See the article 
MouxnrAIl xx c | 


from it in 17375 
tal Tranſactions, 9 
The matter thrown out flowed like melted lead, and moved 
about half a mile in an hour, which was an unuſual velocity. 
The trees, touched by this matter, immediately took fire, 
and fell. Glaſs in houſes was melted into a paſte. 
The: academy of ſciences of Naples made an analyſis of the 
matter thrown'out in this eruption. From which it appears; 
that this matter contains iron; that it is ſpongy at top, and 
_ denſe toward the bottom; and, after growing hard, it re- 
tained part of its heat above a month. Damps were after- 


— 
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ther is their ſervings as hydrophylacia or magazines of water. 


This is ſeen throughout the world, the rivers that water all 
the countries inhabited or habitable ariſing from chains of 


| tains placed in their middle; ſeemingly with this ſole in- 
| ew the Ader the Rhone, and the Danube; all ariſe 


from the Alps, the great reſervoirs of waters in Europe. The 


mountains of the moon, placed in the burning ſands of Africa, 


give riſe to the Nile and Niger, and other rivers large enough 
to ſupply that vaſt and ſcorched country; and in the fame 


manner the river of the Amazons, and the other immenſe 


beds of water neceſſary to ſupply the vaſt continent of South 


We have an account of mount Veſuvius, and of the eruption 


„ 455; Sec. 1. | 


wards ſeen to ariſe in divers parts of the mountains. An am- 


., moniacal ſalt, which gave an extraordinany coldneſs to water 


in diſſolving, was alſo found here. Ibid. See alſo Sect. . 


. 
* 


of the ſaid Number. e i 
OLKAMERIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
called by Houſton, duglaſſia, and paliuro affinis by. Sloane, 


The characters are theſe : The cup is a one-leaved perian- 


thium, of a turbinated form, very ſmall, and lightly indented 


in four or five places at the end. The flower is one-leaved, 


and of the gaping kind. The tube is cylindric, and of dou- 


ble the length of the cup. The limb is plain, and divided 


into five ſegments, which are turned toward each ſide, but 


gape principally one way. The ſtamina are four very long 


capillary filaments; the antheræ are ſimple. The germen of 


the piſtil is quadrangular. The ſtyle is capillary, and of the 
length of the ſtamina, or nearly ſo; and the ſtigma is bifid. 


I be fruit is a roundiſh bilocular capſule, and in this is en- 


V 


VOLTA, in the Italian muſic, ſhews that the part is to be re- 
Peated one, two, or more times, according to the numeral 
aqjective joined with it; thus i replica una 7 


-YOLUNTARY (Cycl.)— 


7 1 an, Hiſtcwok it . 1 l 

OLONES, among the Romans, the antient name of thoſe 

afterwards called evocati. See the article EVvoc ATT. 

VOLT (Cyd.)—VoLT, in the manege. See the article 
Aurr, or Vol TE, Oel. 


play that part once over again. 


Vor re is alſo a fort of dance of Italian origin, in which the 


man turns the woman ſeveral times, and then aſſiſts ber to 
make a leap or jump; it is a ſpecies of galliard. Braſſard. 


VOLTURNALIA, among the Romans, a feſtival kept in bo- 


Nour of the god Volturnus, on the ſixth of the calends of Sep- 
* tember, or twenty- ſixth of Auguſt. Pitiſc. in voc. 


» among botaniſts, a membranous matter ſurrounding 
the baſes of many of the fungi ; and in many of them, of very | 


ſingular figure and ſtruture, . 


Vouva is alſo a word uſed by Scribonius Largus, and ſome |. 
Other authors, to expreſs the central part, or, as we call it, | 
the core of the apple, in-which the ſeeds are placed. He | 
preſcribes this in weakneſſes of the ſtomach, and reachings to | 


- Vomit, 


VOLUBLE Stalk ES Se ate. >, 
'VOLVENs bes dee the article STALK. 


v per and Albinus, abliguns eee 5 


. cular compoſition, to 
: Wy _—_ 
bag key of the piece er. to perform. 


Barbe Philoſophical TranſaQtions, Ne. 483. Seck. 2. we 


c, as faſt as any maſter can play them on 
K organ, or harpſichord; and — in à manner expreſſive 5 
A Mrs only more cloſely woven together. Hiſt. Nat. Eelair. 
che keys oY a Cylinder, turning equally upon its axis, under | | 
the keys. an Organ, and by having points under the heads of 


_ a ſcratch or mark on the cylinder, which may ſhew the 


ration of the not 


by will ſhew what note was touched. For farther par- 


YOLUNT £12 the curious to the tranſation itſelf 


the army, and at their own expence. 
e ſhell, d Gag in natural hiſt 


, an- oblong 
3 


the prince of-Caſlano, in the Philoſophi- | 


| 


cloſed a ſingle bilocular nut. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 305. 


olta intimates to 


uli, in anatomy, a name given by Spigelius, and 
ſome others, to one of the =o" a of the eye, called by Cow- 


own accord ſerve in the military art, perſons who of their 


the name of a genus 
Valve characters of which — theſe 1 They are uni- 
| ſhells, and have mouth, with a clavicle 


| 


ö 


_—A 
= 


— 
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The Veluulæ are of various figures, ſome reſemble in 1 00 


I 


times coronated at the top: See Tab. of Shells, No. 10. 
This genus of ſhells is generally confounded by authors with 
that of the cylindri. There is indeed a. general external re- 
ſemblance between theſe two kinds of ſhells at firſt ſight; but 
when they are a little examined, they will be found very dif- 


ferent. he Volutæ are of a conic figure. One of their ex- 
tremities is of a pyramidal figure, and the other formed into 
high ribs, which conſtitute a depreſſed clayicle, or a dentated 
crown,z on the contrary, the cylinder is nearly of an equal 


ſize at both ends. And it is not neceſſary to have recourſe ta. 


the form of the mouth of this ſhell, in order to fix its generi- 
cal character. Its figure, which is lengthened out into a point 
in the lower end, ſufficiently characteriſes this genus; and to 
this may be added another very remarkable character, which 
is, _— head is ſeparated from the body of the {hell by a 
high rib. | | Fay. A 3* 1.39 

The Velutæ are called by many authors, rhombi, which is a 
very ill choſen name, as the word expreſſes the figure of a lo- 
zenge, a figure very different from that of the ihell. It has 
been called Voluta from the volute in arehitecture, the voluies 
of a capital diminiſhing in diameter al] the way to the center: 
which is called the head or eye of the volute. See the article 
VoruTE, Cyl, _ ; | | 

The.moft remarkable ſpecific character in this genus is in the 
ſhape. of the clavicle, ſome ſpecies having it very much ele- 
vated, and others very flat or depreſſed. The corona impe- 
rialis, which is a ſhell of this genus, is ſingular in the dentated 
crown, which terminates its head. g 

The Volutæ make the moſt rich and beautiful ſhells of the 
whole body of ſea productions. Rumphius calls them eximiæ; 


and the admiral and vice-admiral ſhells, ſo famous among the 


curious, and held at, ſo great a price, are both of this genus. 
The brightneſs of the colours, the perfect white of the enamel, 
and the elegant ſhape; of theſe ſhells, would make them the 
firſt in eſteem among this claſs of bodies, even were they com- 
mon; but it happens that their ſcarcity adds immenſely to 
their value. There is one of theſe ſhells now in Holland, 
which coſt the poſſeſſor ſive hundred florins. It is from the 
bands and faſciæ of theſe ſhells, which reſemble the colours of 
ſhips, that they have obtained the names of admiral and vice- 
admiral. n OE 1 
Some of the Hollanders give to another ſhell of this kind the 
name of extra- admiral; this reſembles the admiral, but has its 
colours arranged without diviſions of the white enamel. It is 
a very ſcarce ſhell, but is leſs beautiful than cither of the two 
others. 5 the cd . 

The family of the Volutæ being numerous, the ſpecies may 
be aptly ranged under three general heads. 1. "I hoſe with an 
exerted clavicle. 2. Thoſe with a depreſſed clavicle. And 3. 
Thoſe with a coronated clavicle. 3 5 

Of the firſt kind we have the following ſpecies: 1. The 
grand admiral, or archithalaſſus primus, 2. Ihe architba- 
laſſus ſecundus, or the vice-admral, 3. The archithalaſſus 
arauſicanus, or the orange-admiral. 4. The navel or baſtard 
admiral, 5. The ſpettre-theli, or concha ſpectrorum. 6. 
The brown lineated Volute. 
8. The Guinea-ſhell, ot ſpeculation Yo/yte. 9, The reddiſh 
ſtriated and faſciated Volute. 10. The punctulated Volute. 
11. The Hebrew Yolute. 12. The brown Volute, with two 
elegant white zones. 13. The Iſabella Volute. 14. The 
vexillim, 15. The Volute, variegated with two reticulated 
zones. 16. The bat Polut?, 17. The'white Volute, with 
yellow ſpots and lines. % 1 8 

Of the ſecond kind, or thoſe with depreſſed clavicles, we have 
the following ſpecies: 1. The black leopard Volute. 2. The 
yellow leopard Yolute. 3. The reddiſh leopard Yolute. - 4. 
The chequered Yolute;.. 5. The blue ſpotted Yolute. 6. The 
faſciated Yalute, with yellow) and white ſpots. 7. The but- 
ter- tub Volute. 8. The agate-coloured ſtriped Yolute. , 9. 
The yellow Volute, with a white circle: 10. The onyx vo- 


lute. This, when its outer coat is taken off, is of a true 


onyx colour, and it is in this ſtate that. it is uſually met with in 


the cabinets of collectors. 11, The butterfiy-wing Volute. 


12. The green ſpotted Volute, with two variegated faſciæ. 
Of the third kind of Volutæ, the head of which is coronatey, 


we have the following ſpecics 1+ The crown imperial. 2. 


The leſs: faſciated crown imperial. 3. Tbe crown amperial, 
variegated with brown. 4. The black marbled crown 1mpe- 
rial. And 5. The crown. imperial, called in French the 
moire; this ſeems of the texture of the web of a ſilkworm, 


| 279. g e eee ; ieee j 
VOLY ULA, in natural hiſtory, the name of an extraneous; foſ- 


file body, nearly allied to the entrochus, being compoſed of 
the ſame ſubſtance, and being like that of a cylindric column, 


made up of ſeveral joints; the commiſſures of the joints are, 


however, much leſs viſible in the Velvulæ than in the entrochi, 
and they are not ſtriated, as in the entrochus, from the cen- 


ter to the circumſerence. 


2 
ſe 


little bottle, and are called Yoluule utriculgta, and of 


ſome have, and others have not, a ſtar marked on their bot- 


tom; others of them ſwell out in the middle, and taper a little 


toward each end; and theſe, ſrom their reſemblance in * 


— 


7. The flfame- coloured Yolutes 
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to a Ittle barrel, are called dolioli, or Voluulz doliatæ. There | 

s great reaſon, from the analogy theſe bear to the entrochi, 
and other foſſils which owe their form to animal remains, to 
fuppoſe theſe of the ſame origin; but we yet know not to | 
what animal it is that they have belonged. Hill's Hiſt, Foſſ. 


. 653. ts | | 21 
VOLY ULUS, in botany, a name given by Daleſchamp, and 


ſome others, to the upright narrow- kkaved /or- toad-flax- 


leaved bind-weed. © See the article CONvVOLVULUS. 


OMER (Cy,)—The fituation of this bone is perpendicular 
"between the two naſal foſſæ backward. It is in figure nearly 


of an oblique ſquare. Anatomiſts divide it into the right and 
jeſt ſide, both of which are unequally flat; and four edges, 


the ſuperior, inferior, anterior, and poſterior ; the upper 
is an horizontal groove, which receives the ſharp pro- 
ceſs or roſtrum of the os ſphenoides. The anterior edge is 


| oblique, and very unegual; its poſterior part is ſmall and thin, 
and fupports the perpendicular lamina of the os ethmoides; the 


anterior is larger, with a pretty deep groove, continued from 
the canal 1 | | ö 
ſeptum of the nares. The lower edge is likewiſe unequal; 


upper edge, which ſuſtains the cartilaginous 


and near its anterior extremity is am angle, which divides it 


into two parts; one anterior, very ſhort, whieh is ſet in the 
criſta narium; the other poſterior,” and much longer, ſet in 


the common groove of the oſſa maxillaria and palate. The 
angle by which this edge is divided, lies in the notch formed 


by the criſta nariùm, and the groove of the maxillary bones. 


The poſterior edge is oblique and ſharp, becoming inſenſibly 
more obtuſe as it approaches to the larger groove in the edge, 


This bone has but very little — it is connected with the 


dos ſphenoides, os ethmoides, o 
its uſe is to form the poſtezior part of the ſeptum narium. 
0 3 — 3 Anatomy, p. 38. - 5 
VOM 
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CA (Cyel.)—V omica, in natural hiſtory, a word uſed | 
by the antients to expreſs one of the blemiſhes to which cry- | 
ſtals and the precious ſtones are ſubject. This is a dull. 

ſoulneſs lying deep in the ſtone, and giving a duſky colour F 
and tinge to the whole. Both the luſtre and tranſparence of 
the ſtone is much hurt by this accident. When the Yomica | 
-- was of a bluiſh or blackiſh colour, the Romans expreſſed it by 


the word plumbago. See the article PLUMBAGo. - 


?'' a ſanious collection of matter, or an apoſtem formed in the 


lungs, and included in ies own proper membrane; this ſome- 


times ſeizes one lobe, ſometimes the other; and ſometimes 


* 
8 
% 


3 


** 


lies deep in the ſubſtance, ſometimes near the ſurface. It fi- 


ally breaks, and then diſcovers itſelf by a diſcharge of puru- 
' tent matter from the lungs. Ong 5 | 


The figns of this difeaſe are at firſt 


gins from a hard node, which, by flow degrees, ripens into a 


' colle&ion of matter. A hectie fever is a conſtant attendant on 
it, and there is al 


5 
* 
* 
* 


s a dry cough attending it; but this is 
not very violent. Toward the ripening of the matter, there 


zs a difficulty of breathing, and often the patient complains of 
2 dull heavy pain, ſometimes of a very acute one, in ſome 


particular part of the breaſt, The face is irregularly red, and 


a languor grows upon the whole body. The appetite is irre- 


. Euler, and finally a fever comes on; and during this the ſwel- 


ling breaks, and the matter is thrown-up-in ſuch large quanti- 
ties, as to endanger ſuffocation. | 5 

The moſt fatal difeaſes are uſually the moſt rare, and this is of 
that number, ſeldom being met with, and when it is, too of- 
ten fatal. "The cauſes of it, are ſtagnation of the blood in ple- 


thoric habits, in the veſicles of the Jungs; and theſe are uſually 

' owing to the ſuppreſſion of natural habitual evacuations, or 

the omiſſion of artificial ones, as habitual r and the 
ro 


like; to theſe are to be added, external. injuries from falls, 


blows, or wounds of the breaſt; violent. running till out of 


breath, and a ſudden cooling of the breaſt while the body is 


* 


The nſial cauſes of the breaking of a Yomica, when formed, 
© are violent ſuceuſſions of the body, loud ſpeaking or calling, 


violent eoughing or ſneezing, 
in eating into the windpipe. 


- Prognoſtics im it. The more ſlowly this diſeaſe advances to its 
height, the more difficultly it is diſcovered ;. and the deeper it 


lies in the ſubſtance ef the lungs, the greater is the danger of 


itz; though, when moſt ſuperficial, it is of no ſmall danger; 
for, breaking externally on the lungs, it diſcharges its matter 


into · the cavity of the thorax, and thus makes an 
diſtemper little leſs fatal than the other, unleſs the matter be 


immediately let out by the paracenteſis. When the matter 


has lain deep, there is great of the perſon's being ſuffo- 
cated eicher at the firſt diſcharge of it, or at the ſueceeding 


ones, if they are large, and he be already wore down by a 
caſe; | 


. bedtic, avis uſually 


7 * 
. 


and even if he eſcapes this, the 
apoſtem dagenerates into an ulcer, and ſo brings on a phthi- 


En 


Ia general, the finaller the quantity o matter throww up, the 
| leſs is the danger. | 


0 


— 


a maxillaria, and oſſa palati; 


yl 


very diſtin ; it generally be- 


the falling of any ſubſtance 
= | alſo various, according to thoſe differences. 


folution of continuity is, if poſſible; to be repaired, This is 
to be attempted by balſannes, 'tuch as comfrey, plantain 
ground ivy, and the like. The febrile heat is. to be allayed 
by mixtures of nitre and diaphoretie antimony; and the vio- 
tence of the cough abated by the ute of gentle opiates, ſuch a 
ſtorax pill, and the like, in ſmall doſes _ 
The bowels are to be kept open by clyſters and gentle Purges; 
revulſion is to be made by bleeding in the foot, and after thi. 
the pectorals, &c. are to be relied: on. And during the 
whole courſe a light diet, and tranquillity-of body and ming 
are to be preſcribed;  Funker's Conſp. Med. p. 173. ſeq. 


VOQMIT. The effects of Vamits, on the motion of the blood, 


appear by the following experiments: By obſerving the pulſe 
of ſeveral men, after taking a Vomit, it has been found, that 
ſo ſoon as a man begins to grow ſick, his pulſe becomes loy, 
„and irregular, and, in the ation. of Vomiting, is often 
o low as not to be felt; that in the intervals, between the 
Vamits, the pulſe is ſtill low and quick, but not near fo low 
and quick as in the action of vomiting.; and that, after the 
operation is over, the pulſe riſes gradually, and in the 
ſpace of half an hour, or an hour, becomes fuller than it 
was before the Vomit was taken; Hence we ſee the effech 
| of://amits. on the motion of the blood, they leſſen that motion 
during the whole time of their operation, and almoſt quite 
ſtop ĩt in the very act of vomiting ; and after the whole opera- 
tion is over, they increaſe the motion of the blood, fo as to 
make it greater than it vras before. | TE 
From theſe effects of Yomits on the motion of the blood, we 
diſcover.their great uſefulneſs in the cure of many diſeaſe, 
For inſtance, Vomits ſtop hæmorrhages from ſmall veſlth, 
For when a blood. veſſel is opened, the blood flows faſter thro? 
that veſſel, and flower through all the reſt of the veſſels, then 
it did before. And therefore, all that is: neceſſary to ſtop a 
hemorrhage from a ſmall veſſel, is to ſtop the motion of the 
blood in that veſſel, and increaſe its motion in all the other 
veſſels; and both theſe are done by Vomits, as appears by the 
foregoing experiments. 2 ein een e e 
The increaſing the motion of the blood in all the other ye- 
ſels, wilt leſſen the motion in the veſſel ſupplying the he- 
morrhage, and thereby effectually prevent a return of the di- 


oe 9. charge. For the ſame reaſon, /omits leſſen immoderate di- 
of,, Pulnonum, in medicine, the name of a diſeaſe which. 


charges of the glands, and ulcers; for they leſſen the motion 
of the blood and humours. in the parts affected, by increaſing 
their motion in all the other parts. By increaſing the bloeds 
motion, repeated Vomite, with a proper diet, has been found 
to be of great ſervice! in diſperſing ſcrophulous tumours; 


which may be. allowed, when it is conſidered that theſe tu- 


mours are moſt. incident to children and- young bodies, tte 
motion of whoſe blood is flow ; and that they often diſappear 
of themſelves, when bodies are grown up, and their bloal 
has acquired a ſtronger motion 
When obſtructions ariſe from too lanquid a motion of the 
blood, Vomits are generally of uſe in removing them. An 
when the motion of the blood is too great, and the obſire- 
Ctions are formed by cold, Vomits, after large bleeding, wil 
be of great ſervice in removing them. In ſhort, Vomits, r- 
peated according to the nature and obſtinaey of the diſorder, 
are generally of ſerviee in all irregularities, and diſpropottioms 
of the. motions of the. blood, and other fluids, in different 
parts of the body. The ſafety, as well as uſefulneſs of it 
quently repeated Yomits, is. evidently ſeen in- perſons at fes 
and in women with child. Perſons at ſea, who are ſick, 
vomit-much, are commonly the better for it; and frequelt 
vomiting in women with child, is of ſervice, and prevent 


, abortion. As all muſcles' grow ſtronger by exerciſe, ſo the 


K 


p 


. 


muſcular coat. of the ſtomach grows ſtronger by vom: 
Dr. Br. Robinſon, of the Food and Diſcharge of Human Bo- 
dies. See the article VoMITI NO, Cycl. and Suppl. 
Some have pretended to give rules ſor aſcertaining the does a 
Jomits. Ses the article PuRGATIVE. 
Muſtard Von ir. See the article Mus ARD. I 
VOMITING (Cyc/.)—The cauſes of Vomiting are vel} di- 
ferent, and the treatment of it as a diſeaſe, muſt therefore be 


Critical Vomitings, by which humours of various kinds abe 


+ diſcharged by the operation of nature alone, are ſalutai), ud 


ſcarce require any care as to their cure; but are, in 
+ Caſes, to be promoted: whereas ſymptomatical V _— 
which are lef ſufficient, or leſs accommodated to the 1 
moving the cauſe, are more carefully to be treated, in 8 
to their cure. e AS . 3 
The two principal. curative indications to. be obſerved gon 
' firſt, to quiet and compoſe the convulſive and unt uly w 


of the ſtomach; and ſecondly, to oppoſe and ſubdue ger” 


terial cauſes. of the diſorder. Bb fe . 
The Yeſb intention is anſwered by corroborating and ant 


N modie medicines, ſuch as faffron. and caſtor, with abel: 


ceous powders, as coral, crabs-claws, and oifter" 
powders compoſed of cinnamon, the leaves of mint, * 


orange · peel, calamus aromaticus, and other ſuch ſimple 

ally of grear ſervice, And if. anodynes are found fuer 

the ſtorax pill, or Sydenham's laudanum, are to be 87; be 
al 


Method of Care, The ſame general medicines are to be uſed as 

im a phthiſis The apoſtem is to be cleanſed and abſterged, 
which is dona by pectorals mixed with diſcutients ;. ſuch are 
Jquoriee, hyſſdp. and the ſeeds of carduus marie, Then the 
* * N 3 x 


\ 


\\ 


* While medicines are taken internally, th 


applied outwardlꝝ to the region of the 
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ballam, for the ſpreading, on leather, and lying on for ſome 


time, Hungary- water, and other the like ſpirits, are of great 
| uſe alſo, rabbeJ'6n with the hand ; and to theſe may be added 
551 and the ſtrongeſt wine vinegar applied hot to the part. 


inally, an excellent application is balſam of Peru alone, re- 
duced to the conſiſtence of a cataplaſm, with crumb of 


PE to be uſed to remove the material cauſes of the 


Vomiting, are next to be conſidered: If it be of the pituitous 


kind, and owing to crudities in the primæ vie, and a viſcid 


mucus ſticking to them, it is beſt cured by an emetic : if the 
vomiting of itſelf be found not ſufficient to carry off the ſordes 


which Ooccaſioned it, and the patient continues, after the fits of 
vomiting, afflicted with a nauſea and heart-burn ; in this caſe, 


a large quantity of warm water, with a little butter, may 
ſerve the purpoſe; or if this be found inſufficient, a doſe of 


ipecacuanha is to be given. Hoffm. Oper. T. 3. 
When infants are afflicted with vomiting, from milk coagu- 


nated upon their tender ſtomachs, which is a very frequent 


caſe, the beſt medicine is a mixture of oxymel of ſquills, and 
ſyrup of rhubarb. * See the article INFANT, 
n caſes of bilious Vomitings, which ariſe from a weakened 


- digeſtion, and have their fomes in the duodenum, the cure is 
to be begun with the abſorbent and teſtaceous powders; after 


theſe, gentle purges of rhubarb and manna are to be given ; 


and finally, the cure is to be perfected by reſtoring the 
ſtrength of the ſtomach and inteſtines, | 


In Vomitings which ariſe from an acrid matter adhering to the 
nerves of the ſtomach, from the retropulſion of the gout, an 
eriſipelas, or other ſuch diſorder, the mild ſedatives are to 


be given, and with them ſuch medicines as promote the ex- 
pulſion of the matter; and all means are to be uſed to remove 
it to the ſurface of the ſkin, or to the extremities again. All 


ſweating medicines are good in this intention, as they carry 


the matter to the ſurface. * Camphor, taken internally in mo- 
-- derate doſes, is alſo of great ſervice ;- and warm baths for the 
feet often prove highly uſeful. In Yomtings excited by poi- 
ſonous ſubſtances, nothing gives ſuch immediate relief as the 
taking large quantities of warm milk, and pinguious liquors ; 
for by means of theſe the ſpicula of the poiſon are blunted, 
and afterwards vomited up with the liquors. And hence in 
- contagious and peſtilential cafes, where there is no inflamma- 


tion of the ſtomach, many phyſicians have very ſucceſsfully 
given vomits of ipecacuanha, and after theſe acid liquors. with 


diaphoretics. | 
Acrid, acid, and bilious ſordes falling upon the inteſtines, 


often occaſion a vomiting, attended with. colic pains; in this 
caſe, ſmall doſes of oil of ſweet almonds and manna, with 
large draughts of barley-water between the doſes, are found 


times, ſerve to compleat the cure. In perſons of hot habits, 


. of vitriol, and mild laxatives, are found of moſt certain 
relief. 


aſtringents and anodynes, before the peccant matter is re- 
moved, is highly blameable; for when the ſpaſmodic motions 


ter, and that yet remains behind, there muſt follow worſe 
ſymptoms. Theſe remedies which affect the motion only, 
and not the matter, are only to be uſed when the motion ſub- 
liſts, after the matter is diſcharged, or when the motion is 
very violent, and the matter to be thrown off but very ſmall 
in quantity. 1 Tal 26 
8 in Vomitings exited by the chin-cough in children, 
e auves and anodynes are very proper, ſuch as the ſyrup 
1 Poppies, or diacodium, and a little oil of ſweet al- 
* brag of pregnant women, ariſing from a regurgita- 
8 of the blood to the ſtomach, which is alſo obſerved in 
N afflicted with a retention of the menſes, and in men 
ho ; ave a ſtoppage of habitual hæmorrhoidal diſcharges, are 
de . Wo by temperating medicines, mild laxatives, emol- 
E ers; and beſt of all, by bleeding, or recalling the na- 
Eon ecretions of blood, in the two latter caſes. On ſuch oc - 
mons It is highly improper to give emetics, for they ſome- 


mes brin on a Vomit: 5 ; oy 
mation jv 80 fa Err of blood, and ſometimes an inflam- 


n Caſes of efforts to vomit tr in ch | 
: » or actual Vomitings, in the 
a. Way fr equently happen to thoſe who uſe od much 
given 1 re over night, the teſtaceous powders are to be 
after theſe 5 22 which will abſorb acidities; and 
pe, 2 8 | Romathics, ſuch as candied erage 
Turonical }/ omitings ſometi r 
in a b mes affect perſons who have been 
is ſoung it timed ſtate of grief; os caſe the beſt relief 
ret e e eee 
— Which are a 2 fevers coming on, 
the. as the ipecacuanha is very 

* Sueer,, Vol. I. Per the Pte uſually ceaſes 


* 


have p wer to repreſs its diſorderly motions ; of this kind are | 
the oil 1 mint, nutmeg, and the like, with balſam of Peru: 
. theſe oils may be reduced to a proper conſiſtence, with this 


of great ſervice; and ſmall doſes of laudanum, at proper 


The too frequent method of attempting to ſtop a Jomiting by 


are allayed, which nature uſed to free herſelf from this mat- | 


VOM 


ſpontaneouſly after the eruption of the puſtules, and in thefs 
and many other caſes, great relief is to be obtained in Vomit- 
ings, by a mixture of ſalt of wormwood and juice of le- 
mons. | | 
In Yomitings ariſing from fits of the ſtone, the ſpiritus nitri 
dulcis often proves of great ſervice z and oily glyſters, and oil 
of ſweet- almonds, taken internally, are alſo of oreat ſervice. 
The Vomiting of perſons in hernias, or the iliaca-paſſio, rarely 
remits till the cauſe ceaſes. Reſt, and lying in bed, contri- 
bute greatly to the ſtopping immoderate Vomitings, for all 
motion of the body excites in theſe cafes a freſh tendency to 
vomiting, In the beginnings of eryſipelas's, and the like diſ- 
orders, Yomitings often happen, and theſe are by no means 
to be checked ; but the appearance of the diſeaſe externally is 
to. be forwarded by diaphoretics ; for as ſoon as the eruptions 
appear, the Vomiting ſtops of itſelf, ' 


The obſtinate Vomitings of hyſterical patients are not to be 


ſtopped by opiates or aſtringents'; for the conſequence of this 
is uſually violent convulſions in the limbs, and anxieties and 
pain in the præcordia; all which ſymptoms diſappear again, 
as ſoon as the Vomiting returns. | 

The immoderate and long- continued Vomitings of pregnant 
women, which principally happen in the. firſt months of the 


time, eſpecially in thoſe who indulge themſelves too much in 


venery, and are plethoric, are by no means to be cured by 
aſtringents, opiates, or ſpirituous medicines 3 but are to be 
removed by repeated bleeding in the ankle, reſt of the body, 
and tranquillity of the mind. And when Fomiting of this kind 
is ſo violent as to threaten abortion, it is often ſtopped more 
effectually by the drinking cold water, than by any medicine 
whatſoever. When an analeptic is neceſſary, one ſpoonful of 


cinnamon-water, taken after meals, is ſufficient. Hoffman, 
Op. . Zo h 0 | 


VoMiTINGs in Infants, See the article INFANT. | 
VomiITING of Blocd, Vomitus Cruentus, a very dangerous kind 


of hemorrhage, conſiſting in a bringing up by Yom of pure 
and unmixed blood from the ſtomach, and being a method, 
uſed by nature to throw off a portion of the blood, which 
moleits the whole in the vena porta, and by that means to fa- 
cilitate the circulation of the reſt of the mals. - 

This diſtemper ſometimes ariſes from internal cauſes, and is 


regularly periodical, obſerving the ſtated times of the erup- 


tions of the menſes, or other natural: diſcharges ; ſometimes 
it ariſes from accidents, ſuch as. the giving of violent purging 
or emetic medicines, or corroſive one.. 

receding Signs of it, Among thelſe are to be reckoned a ſenſa- 
tion of ſtraitneſs and anxiety in the præcordia, with tenſion, 
and involuntary ſighs; with a nauſea or ſickneſs of the ſto- 
mach, and a ſtraining to vomit ; which is more violent than 
in vomiting on any other occaſion; after this the blood is 
thrown up pure, and the Vomiting then ceaſes, till, after a plain 
ſenſation of more blood being collected in the ſtomach, the 
efforts to diſcharge it in the ſame manner are again renewed. 
The quicker the blood is thrown up, after its being diſcharged 
into the ſtomach, the more fluid and more florid it appears 
the longer it is detained there, the blacker and thicker it ap- 

Ds if 3 VVT 


Perſons moſt ſuljcktto it. Avomiting of blood is but an uncommon 


diſorder. It more frequently attacks women than men; among 
the female ſex it is principally ſeen in thoſe whom the menſes 
have left too early in life, or who have had violent ſuppreſſions 
of them for a long time. In men, this diſtemper ſeldom ſeizes 
any but thoſe who have been uſed to periodical diſcharges from 
the hæmorrhoidal veſſels, and who have had them ſuddenly ſtop- 
ped ; and they are then 28 firſt attacked with violent pains 
in the leſt hypochondrium. People of ſcorbutic habits, and 
ſuch as have had quartan agues of long ſtanding, have been 


ſometimes thus affected. And, beſide theſe natural cauſes, 


people of all ages and ſexes may vomit blood, from external 
injuries. 8 vie 10 


rognoſtics from it. A Vomiting of blood is ever a dangerous 
diſorder; for tho the quantity of blood thrown up is ſeldom ſa 


great as to occaſion immediate death, yet it generally degene- 
rates into a tabes in men, and into a cacheCtic habit in wo- 
men. It is leſs dangerous to young women, than to any other 
perſons z and when it is periodical, eſpecially when it obſerves 


the times of the menſtrual diſcharges, is much leſs dangerous 


than under any other. circumſtances. 


Method of Cure. During the paroxyſm the proper medicines 
are de of nitre, cinnabar, and the abſorbent ſubſtances, 


ſuch as 8 or the like, and aſterwards bleeding, cu 
ping, and gentle purges, and diaphoretics are to be given fe 
ſome time. Funker's Conſp. Med. 335. 


VORTEX (el.) We have, in the Philoſophical Tran- 


ſactions, a phyfico- mathematical demonſtration ® of the impoſ- 
ſibility and inſufficiency of Vortices to account for the celeſtial 
p - 7 * By Monſ. de Sigerne. See Ne. 457. Seft. 6, 
p. 409. eq. 8 „MMI 10) nenne + q 6s | 
This author endeavours to ſhew, that the mechanical genera- 
tion of a Vortex is impoſſible z that it has only an axifugal; and 


not a — and centripetal ſorce; * it 2388 
for explaining gravity and its properties; that it dys FA 
ler's aftrenomical laws; and che v concludes * | 
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declared by the laſt determination in the houſe of commons z 


ways much finer and ſweeter than that of the low-lancs. + 
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' + Thac Newton, that the hypotheſis of Vortices is fitter to di- | 
ſturb than explain the celeſtial motions. 
the diſſertation itſelf for the proof of theſe aſſertions. 


We muſt refer to 


VOTE (Cycl. 8 elections of members of the houſe of com- 
mons, ſuch Votes ſhall be deemed legal, which have been fo 


— 


vhhich laſt determination concerning any county, ſhire, city, 


borough, cinque port, or place, ſhall be final to all intents ; 


and purpoſes. Stat. 2. Geo. 2. c. 24. bine, 
PLAND (Cyel.)— The Uplands lie either on the tops of hills, 
or on their ſides, or on the ſlopes of riſing grounds. T hey : 
- ſometimes have a ſandy ſoil, ſometimes a rocky, gravelly, or 
loamy one, and ſometimes they conſiſt of tough clay, or a 
black mould. They are uſed by the farmers either for grazing 
or corn, as they happen to be more moiſt or more dry; and 
this difference depends upon their ſituation and nature. | 
Thoſe lands which lie flat upon the tops of hills, are uſually 
the drieſt, and thoſe which form the ſlopes or ſides, are uſually 
the moiſteſt, becauſe of the wet that is continually ouzing 
through them. The chalky, and eſpecially the clayey ſoils in 
theſe places, are moſt of all ſubject to be wet, eſpecially in 
winter, becauſe they retain the moiſture a long time; though 
they have alſo the inconveniencies of the ſandy, and rocky 
lands in the fame ſituations, chapping in ſummer. The black 
mould, and the hazely loams in theſe places, are the beſt for 
corn, as well as for paſture, eſpecially if the latter eſcapes: the 
common misfortune of being full of worms. Theſe lands nei- 
ther are waſhy in winter, nor parched up in ſummer. 
The Upland meadows have ſome diſadvantages, as they often 


need mending or feeding, which thoſe that lie lower do not; 


but then they make amends for this in their hay, which is al- 


UPLOPER, a name 1 to one particular ſpecies of pigeon, 
called by. Moore, columba gutturoſa ſaliens. 


It was firſt brought to England from Holland, and much re- 


ſembles that kind of pigeon called the Engliſh Powter, but 
that it is ſmaller. Its crop is very round, and in this it burics 


its bill. Its legs are very ſmall and ſlender, and its toes are 


ſhort, and cloſe together, on which it treads ſo nicely, that, 
when moving, any ſmall thing might be put under the ball of 
tits foot. The pigeons of this ſpecies are generally all blue, all 
. black, or all white; ſeldom or never pyed. They are very 
ſcarce in England, and in Holland have been valued at five 
and twenty guineas a pair. | 


"i They have their name from the Dutch word Oplepen, which |. 
- ſignifies to leap up, and it was thus named from its manner 


of approaching the hen, which is always by leaping upon 
Moore's Columbarium, p. 37. Pets Saab 

; UPRIGHT (Cycl.)—UyrR1GuT South Dial. See the article 

PRIME Vertical, Cycl. „„ 

UPULUs, in botany, the old Latin name for the lupulus, or 
hop. This word /upulus is not old Latin, but a more mo- 
dern name, formed on the word Upulus. LY 

The original word Upulus alſo was formerly written opulus, 

being a climbing plant. The word was alſo applied to other 
climbing plants, ſuch as the white and black bryony. Some 

of the antients called the hop huis ſalictarius, becauſe of its 

----twining about willow-trees. Pliny mentions it under this 


name. The words indeed ſtand lupus ſaliftarius ; but this is 


à very plain error, ſince the ſalictarius is joined to the word 
Upulus by Cato, Varro, and moſt of the other writers of anti- 
quity ; but by no body to the word /upus, Cato in one place 
Calls it 2; but this is evidently an error of the copy. The 


word ulva is the name of a ſea-plant growing without ſtalks, 
- compoſed only of tender leaves; and it is here called a tall 
_ plant, climbing upon the willows. There is no doubt from 
this, and from the ſame author's ordering it to be ſtrewed un- 


der cattle, by way of litter, that it was the Upulus oc lupu- 
lus. See the article Lu plus. 


+ 


UPUPA, the Hoopoe, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, makes 


a diſtinct genus of birds, the characteriſtic of which is, the 


baving a double crown of feathers on the head. Linnæi Sy- |. 
tem. | 


at. Pe. 45. - 4A 
Thheſe birds are common in Germany, and ſometimes ſeen 


in England, though but rarely, Its general weight is about | 


three ounces. The beak is black, ſlender, ſharp, and a lit- 


tile hooked ;' its head is adorned with an extremely beautiful |. 
and elegant creſt, riſing two fingers high, and compoſed of |. 


to ſeries of feathers, reaching from the inſertion of the beak 
to the back part of the head; and theſe can be raiſed or depreſ- 
ſied by the bird at pleaſure. The tips of theſe feathers are or- 
namented with black and white, the reſt is of a cheſqut co- 


leur. Its neck is of a pale reddiſh brown; its breaſt white, |. 
Lariegated with longitudinal ſtreaks, which diſappear in the 
middle as the bird grows older; the tail is four fingers breadth 
urge white ſpot in it, of a lunated figure, the points ſtanding 
ts wings, when folded, | 
do not reach to the end of the tail; and are ſtreaked acroſs | 
&c. and is 

's Ornith. 


towards the extremity of the tail. 


with white; it feeds on beetles, worms, an 
- ſaid alſo to eat berries, and other vegetables. 


FP. 100. 


URAN 


de Aquat. p. 159. 


URCEOLUS, in eccleſiaſtical writers, 


ſea, has been diſputed among naturaliſts; the 


ſhallow baſon of ſea- water, with no other aſſiſtance 


| | here, but took occaſion from hence to enquiry”, ; ; 
into every 
of the other old Greek writers 


„ dell us, that the cuckow, when it has ſung all the ſummer, 


R 0 


acquires a plume of feathers on its head, and loſes its voice 
for the winter ſeaſon, and is in this ſtate called the Upupa or 
Hoopoe; but there is no truth in this ſtory, though the general 
opinion of thoſe times. 5 

In the ſame manner they ſuppoſed the ficedula and melancy,,. 
phos, or black cap, to change into one another; becauſe a 
one appeared at that time of the year when the other went 
away. We haye in this bird alſo another proof of the 


ignorance of thoſe times in natural knowledge: they tel] us, 


that the callais or turquoiſe, which we call the Turkey-/tn 
was found in the melancoryphus. only, becauſe the eggs of 


that bird are of the ſame beautiful pale blue colour with thy 


„„ | 
| URACHUS (Cycl.— The uſe of the Urachus is not yet dif. 


vered, according to Dr. Trew. Phil. Tranſ, No, 457 
Sect. 8 See the articles ALL AN TOIS and FoxtTus, 

OSCOPUS, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the cu. 
culus kind, called in Engliſh the Har- gager; and by ſoms 
authors, calhonhmͤ, : 
It is uſually caught of about ſeven or eight inches in length, 


but ſometimes it grows to a foot; its head is very large, bony, 


and rough, and of a fort of ſquare figure; its body is long 
and rounded ; its upper part is all of an aſh-colour ; its bell 
white; its ſcales are very ſmall and thin, inſomuch that man 
have ſuppoſed it had none. Theſe are diſpoſed in oþliqu 
ranges acroſs the body of the fiſh,” running toward the dil. 
The fide-lines are arched, and riſe to the back fin, which is 


great ſingularity, ., Its face is flat, and ſeems turned upwards, 


and its eyes are ſmall and prominent, and are ſo placed in the 
upper part of its head, as naturally to look up to the heavens 


. whence it has its name. Many of the flat fiſh have their eyes 


placed as thoſe of this fiſh ; but the pupils in all theſe lock 


| ſideways; in this only they are turned ftrait upward, Its 
mouth is very large, and opens perpendicularly downyad, 


being placed in the {ame direction with the eyes in the upper 
part of the head. It has a beard under its chin, like that of x 
man, and-its-jaws are furniſhed with very ſharp tecth, as ac 
alſo the inner parts of its mouth. Its whole head is covered 
with rough tubercles, and it has two fins on the back, and 


two on its. breaſt. It is frequently caught in the Mediters- 


nean, and is by ſome: ſaid to be a well taſted fiſh. Gg, 


* 


The reaſon of ihe fituation of the eyes of the Uranoſcopus, i 


the providence of nature for a fiſh which, always keeping t 


the bottom, has no where to look for prey but in the wate! 


above it. But if other fiſh had been well examined, this pecu- 
liar name would never have been given to this. The eyes 
the rana piſcatrix are placed in the ſame manner, and tho 
of a great number of. other fifh, - whoſe cuſtom it is to keep at 
the bottom, are more or lets alſo thus ſituated. 
According to the new ſyſtem of Artedi, this is a ſpecies of the 
trachinus, and is diſtinguiſhed from the others of that gers, 
by. the name of the trachinus with many beards on the lowet 
jaw. The fiſh deſcribed by Willughby and others under the 
names of the ſea-dragon and /ea-ſpider, the draco-marinus 1 
araneus-marirus, are of this genus. They are properly in- 
deed only the ſame ſpecies in different ſtates, and are diffi 
guiſhed from the far-gazer by the name of the frachinus 
with the lower jaw longer than the upper, and with no bes 
hanging from it. Artedi Gen. Piſc. 73. See Tb. > 
Fiſhes, No. 48. and the article TRacHinNus. _ 

See the article A0 
Manilis. 


URCEUS, in antiquity, the name of a meaſure of liquids, which 
in different places was of different capacity; its moſt ul 


ſtandard ſeems to have been between twelve and ſixteen our” 


URCHIN, a common name given to the hedge-hog. See l: 
article ERINACEUS. | 3 
Sea-URCHIN, in ichthyology. The echinus marinus of au 


is, in ſome parts of England, called the ſea-egg, and in o 13 
the ſca- urchin, or bedge-hog, It is a genus of fill, of . 
there are a great number of ſpecies. 


TY | the 
The manner of theſe creatures moving at the bottom of 


general op1i0l 


thet 
of the world has. been, that they did it by means of * 
ſpines or prickles, which ſerved them by way of ker |, 
ſome of late, particularly Mr. Gandolphe, pretend! aba, 
ſpines of the Urchins are of no. uſe to them on this oye 
but that they move by means of certain legs, like the — 
the ſtar- fiſn, which they occaſionally put out ben f vol 
and at other times rettact them into their body. r. 
was readily falling into this ſyſtem, particularly ag to 
dolphe affirmed, that he had been often an eye Un- 
but the indefatigable Mr. Reaumur tried the experime 9020 
ſelf, and often made himſelf an eye - witneſs of t om 0? 
fact, having frequently ſeen them walk at the bende 
the lun 


their ſpines, and even having made them perform 
motion, by the ſame means, upon his hand. 
This curious enquirer- into nature did not, n 


de ben 
apt 


umſtance of their progreſſion, WI 
farmed by ſo uncommon means. .\, 
It is certain that the ſca-Uychin does throw out 
2 


URC 


150 of its ſhell; when it pleaſes certain bodies which re- 
> 47a a little the legs of ſtar-fiſh 3 but theſe ſerve not at | 


all to its motion; but, on the contrary, their real uſe is to 
: keep the creature ſtill, and fixed in the fame poſition ; and, 


_ to deſcribe them more exactly, they very aptly. reſemble the 


f ſnails ; whence Mr. Reaumur has choſen rather to 
F Ol them . than legs. The uſe the Urchin makes of theſc 


horns, while it is in.motion, is to feel about, and try the | 
2 on which it marches; and they ſerve the creature as a a4 


aff does a blind man in his walking, to touch and try every 


: purpoſe, it is continually extending or retracting them during 


the time it is moving. Theſe horns are not only placed about 


orifice of the ſhell, but they are every where diſperſed 
_ the ſpines, all over the ſurface of the ſhell. SED 

To underſtand properly the poſition of theſe horns, it will be 
neceſſary to conſider the figure of the ſea-Urchin lhell, as we 
_ uſually ſee it, that is, ſtripped both of its ſpines and its horns. 
In this ſtate it appears a very beautiful picce of workmanſhip. 
It is a hard body, the figure of which approaches to that of a 
ſegment of a ſphere, or a mould of a button hollowed within; 
it has an aperture at the very ſummit of the ſhell, and another 
at the baſe, juſt oppoſite to it; this is the caſe. in the common | 

kind; for there are great varieties in the:place of theſe holes, 
in the different ſpecies : at this lower aperture is placed the 
mouth of the animal; the upper is ſuppoſed to ſerve it to diſ- 
charge the excrements by. The whole external furface is co- 
vered with protuberances of different ſizes, but all diſpoſed in 
a a beautiful and regular order; they divide the whole ſurface, 
as it were, into ten ſpheric iſoſceles triangles, all which have 
their ſummit at the upper aperture, and their baſe at the 
lower, Of theſe there are five large and five ſmall ; but all 
the large ones, and all the ſmall ones, are regularly of the 
ſame ſize one with another. There is a ſmall band, which is 
leſs rough than the other parts, which ſeparates every larger 
from every ſmaller triangle; theſe bands are alſo in themſelves 
ſo many triangles 3 but the calling them by this name, will 
better ſerve to diſtinguiſh them from the others. As the tri- 
angles, both large and ſmall, are all covered with eminences 
. or protuberances, theſe bands are, on the contrary, all 
pierced with ſmall holes; theſe rug quite through the ſhell, 
and their apertures are more ſenliblg on the inſide than on the 
out. Theſe holes are beautifully diſtinguiſned, on holding 
the ſhell againſt the light, and are arranged in a very beauti- 
ful order, and in regular ſeries on every band. There are 
two ſorts of ranges of theſe upon every band, one ſort con- 
. taining two holes all. the way, and the other four ; theſe are 
placed in a regular alternate order; firſt, a range of two, 
then a range of. four, then another of two again, and ſo on 

do the extreme edge of the band. 


—_— 


| 


. . * | . 2 Go / | 
The ſpace contained in every triangle is alſo in the ſame man- 


ner divided into ſeveral parts by a number of lines, which be- 
pn at the upper aperture of the ſhell, and terminate at the 
lower; but as theſe lines in the bands are marked by little 
. perforations, they are, in the triangles, made of thoſe emi- 

nences which render the ſurface of the ſhell rough and un-| 


even; thoſe eminences which are in the middle of every line, 


are larger than thoſe which come towards one or the other | 


end; and the ſeveral different lines are made up of theſe emi- 


nences of different ſizes one from another, ſo that, on the 


Whole, there is every where a great variety of them. Every 


one of theſe eminences reſembles a ſort of teat or nipple, with | 


2 portion of the breaſt ; or, to give a more determinate idea 
. of them, each is a portion of a ſphere, the ſummit of the 
; Convexity of which is crowned with another portion of a 
much ſmaller ſphere. Theſe are the parts on which the baſe 
of every ſpine of the Urchin is fixed; and as this baſe is hol- 
W,. It naturally envelopes the ſmall portion of a ſphere at the 
ſummit of each eminence, and is able to move and turn any 
Jay upon it, in the manner of the ball and ſocket articula- 
trons. The ſmaller eminences ſuſtain the ſmaller ſpines, and 
the larger the great ones; the number of theſe eminences, or, 
in other words, the number of the ſpines on one fiſh, is ſur- 
Drleing ; many of them are ſo ſmall, that it is not eaſy tc 
_ count them regularly; but Mr. Reaumur found, in general, 
| that there were conſiderably more, than two thouſand on every 
3 the number of the perforations before · mentioned 

| * to be wondered at; they take up but a very ſmall ſpace on 
{ e Ihell, in Proportion to the ſpines, yet Mr. Reaumur ob- 
Arwen. that their general number in every ſhell cannot be leſs 
| — chirteen hundred. From knowing the number of theſe 
| 2 Orations, we are able to determine that of the horns ; for 
Aer horn has its origin from one of theſe. The horns are 


never ſeen all together, they are only viſible when the cr eature | 


is in the water, and even then it n 
ö o my ex ſome ot them at 
| * — W thas idis not to be e that they ſhould all be 
which Sener. When it is in motion, it only ſhews thoſe 
n on that ſide of the ſhell which is to move 
dase in the journey ; and when-it ip at reſt, we only can 
caoſe which it thruſts out, and faſtens. to ſtones or other 


ies, to fix itſelf by. Theſe erve by wa of anchors to 
it glews them faſt down to the ſtones, c. and 


the creature, 


——— 


hd 


thing that lies in the way 3 and to make them ſerve to this |. 


. 


UN 


creature: is taken out of the water, they are no more to ba 
diſcerned, they are bent and folded together, and are in a flac- 
cid ſtate, ſo that nothing but their ends can be at all per- 
ceived, and theſe no body can tell what to make of, who has 
not before ſeen them in their exerted ſtate in the water, 
The ſpines are all capable of aſſiiting the creature in its mo- 
tions, but thoſe it principally employs are ſuch as are placed 
near its mouth, as theſe can turn upon their balls every way 
with equal facility, the creature finds it equally eaſy to move 
on any ſide; and when it has determined which Way it will 
move, thoſe ſpines which ſtand directly toward that point, and 
thoſe which are directly oppoſite, are of equal ſervice to it; it 
_ draws itſelf forward by means of the firſt, and puſhes itſelf on 
with the others; .to do this, it firſt thruſts out the foremoſt 
ones as far as poſſible, and preſſing them againſt the bottom; 
it draws on its body by them; and this is ſucceeded by its 
drawing up the hinder ones cloſe to its ſhell, and then fixing 
them againſt the bottom, it puſhes itſelf forward by them. 
This is the manner of this little creature's marching in the 
common way with its mouth downward ; but it has this 
ſtrange ſingularity, that it is not confined to this poſture alone 
in. marching, but can, with equal eaſe, walk with its mouth 
_ upwards, or run along ſideways in the manner of a wheel; or 
in any direction between theſe, The legs and the horns cover 
all parts of it, and are in every part of it equally able to move 
it every way. What a prodigious number of muſcles. mult 
this little creature have to be able to move feparately thirteen 
hundred horns, and more than two thouſand ſpines, which 
ſerve for legs. Mem. Acad. Par. 1712. . 895 
RED O, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to ex- 
preſs the virtues of metals communicated to them from the 
ſun. Pliny, uſes the ſame word to expreſs the ſmut affecting 
fruits; and ſome medical writers have expreſſed by it a very 
violent and excruciating pain in the head, See the articles 
Suu and BLASTS, - : | 
URENA, in botany, a name given by Dillenius to a genus of 
plants, the characters of which, according to Linnæus, are 
theſe: The cup is a double perianthium; the external one is 
compoſed only of one leaf, divided {lightly into five broad 
ſegments ; the inuer one is compoſed of five narrow and an- 
gular leaves. The flower is compoſed of five oblong - petals, 
which are broadeſt at the apex, and end in an obtuſe point, 
and at their baſes are narrow and grow together. The fta- 
mina are numerous filaments, which at. their baſes grow toge- 
ther into a cylinder, but ſtand free at the tops. The apices 
are roundiſn. The germen of the piſtil is roundiſh; but it is 
formed into five angular prominences. The ſtyle is ſimple, 


and of the length of the ſtamina, and is crowned with ten 


ſtigmata, which are headed, reflex, and hairy. The fruit is 
a roundiſh pentangular echinated capſule, being compoſed of 
five valves, and containing five cells. The ſeeds are ſingle 
and roundiſh, and at their ends ſomewhat compreſſed. Lin- 
næi Gen. Plant. p. 329. Dillen. Hort. Eltham. p. 319. 
URETHRA (Cycl.)— IT he hard knots which are ſometimes 
formed in the corpus cavernoſum Urethre, after venereal vi- 
rulency, are very difficult to cure. Till the pocky matter is 
all extirpated, it is in vain to attempt the cure of theſe knots, 
and even then they do not yield to mercury in any ſhape, but 
are reſolved by embrocations of the waters of Bareges. See 


Mem. de l' Acad. de Chirurg. Tom. 1. 6 
Mr. le Cat has given us the figure of the canal of the Urethra, 
determined by ſolid injections. See Phil. Tranſ. No. 460. 
Sect. 5. p. 684. d rev lv 
URETHR & Depreſſor, in anatomy, a name given by Santorini 
to a muſcle of the pudenda in women, the ſame with that 
which he calls in men the elevator Urethræ and ejaculator. 
Winſlow, and the generality of che French anatomiſts, call it 
the proftatique inferieur. And Albinus, who has given to 
the tranſverſalis penis the name of the tranſverſus perinæi, 
calls this alſo the franſver ſus aller perinc i. 
URETHR # Elevator, in anatomy, a name given by Santorini 
to a muſcle of the penis, which he calls alſo the ejaculator; it 
is called by Albinus the tranſverſalis alter perinæi, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the muſcle commonly called the tranſverſus pe- 
nis; but which he calls the tranſuerſus peringæi. The ſame 
muſcle, in women is called the depreſſor Urethræ by the ſame 
Santorini. | & ky ; \ 


URETHRAM Dilatans, in anatomy, a name given by De Graef 


to a muſcle of the penis called the Urethram trahens by Spi- 


if creature be forcibl a 
; y removed, are generally, in 
patty | i not entirely, brokan and deflcoped by it 3 


— 


gelius, and by the later writers, the accelerator penis. See 
the article ACCELERATOR,. gh tt rhe beer! 
URETHRAM Trabens, in anatomy, a name. en by Spigelius 
and others to a muſcle now generally called the accelerator. 
See the article ACCELERATOR. nn 
URETHRA Triangularis, in anatomy, the name of a ſuppoſed 
muſcle of the penis, called alſo dilatatar penis, and dilatator 
Uretbræ; it is properly only a proceſs of the ſphincter ani 
continued into the perincpum. | e 
URIBACO, in zoology, the name of a Braſilian ſea- fiſn, 
eſteemed, a very well taſted and wholſome one. It is ſome- 
what of the figure. of the pearch; its back is ridged, and its 
belly ſomewhat. protuberant. It grows to ten or, twelve 
inches long. Its teeth are ſmall and „and the ends of its 
gills termupate in,.a triangular point. Its gil-fins * 
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wanne pen ; Its bolly-fins are ſuſtained by a very rigid! 
and Mrong ſpine. Its long fin, behind the anus, is all the! 


upported by flexile and ſhorriſpines,” and has one very 


eng | the! 

back, which reaches nearly to the tail, and is all the way of 
an equal breadth, and ſupported by n Its J 
. - tal is very deeply forked. Its ſcales are all of a fine Wery 


white, with ſome fairitcaft of a pale but bright red; its Belly- 


finscare white; and its back- fin and tail are reddiſh, Its ſide- 


nes are broad; and of a ſine red; and over theſe, and under 
them, near the tal 6 
Marggrauss Hiſt. Brafil. Ray's Ichthyogr. p. 338. 
URINARIA; in botany, a name given by 
common dandehon. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. LT | 
URINE- (Cycl.)—The ſecretion of Urine; as alſo that of perſpi- 
ration, is conſiderably itifluenced by the paſſions. | See the ar- 
© tidePERSPIRATION.: - G. 25 F 
Dx. Rega mentions the opinion of ſome modern authors, who 
imagine that our drink paſſes through tlie coats of the ſtomach 
and bladder; Ce. When it is ſo quickly evacuated by Ur:ne, 
as it is obſerved to be after drinking ſeveral mineral waters 
and ocher liquors: He endeavours to prove, by an eaſy cal- 
culation of the quantity of Urine ſeereted in the kidneys, that 
they are capable of furniſhing all the quantity obſerved at any 
time. And laſtly,' he meiitions the fullneſs and great frequency 
of the pulſe, after drinking theſe liquors, as a proof of their 
being mixed with the blood. Med. Eff. Edin. 
Tue ſpecific gravity of the human yine, made in the night- 
time, has been found greater than that made in the day. Hence 
Dr. Bryan Robinſon “ infers, that Urine draws off more con- 
' tefits from the blood in ſleep, than when bodies are awake; 
and conſequently that natural ſleep is a very good ſign in fe- 
vers, in which' the blood abounds more with contents than it 
does in health. {> Of the Food and diſcharges of Human Bo- 


tome authors 


„ * 


to the 


Sn e 
The Urine of phthiſical people is ſaid to be always ſpecifically 


heavier than that of people in health, or in any other diſeaſe. 
We have frequent inſtances of peoples voiding by Urine 
much greater quantities of liquids than they take into the ſto- 
mach in the time; but this, though a ſeeming paradox, is ea- 
fly explained, by conſidering how very ſmall a part only of 
. What we call ſolids, is really ſolid. Chemiſtry ſhews us that 
the far greater part of our food may be procured in a fluid 
form by diſtillatien; and on this prineiple alone, ſo long as 


and rigid one before it; and it has only one fin om the 


II there is on each ſide a large black ſpot. ä 


other places where ice is preſerved all the year round, The 
froſt will, in this caſe, affect a large part of the Urine, but 


"_ 


* 


the quantity of Urine voided is not more than that of the meat 
and drink together, the miracle ceaſes. There are, however, 
Inſtances of the quantity of Urine greatly exceeding that of 
both. Dr. Wittie, in this caſe, ſuppoſes the converting of 
Air into water to make up the over-proportion ; but it is more 
rationally accounted for by the decreaſe of the patient's fleſh 
all the time. Our own bodies, as well as the foods we take 
in for their ſupport, are compoſed of a greater proportion of 
fluids; and the real ſolid matter is ſo very little, that when, 
by the courſe oſ a diſeaſe, thoſe fluids, which ſhould remain 
blocked up in the texture of the ſolids, and increaſe their bulk, 
are drained and ſeparated from them, it is no wonder that the 
diſcharge be vaſtly diſproportioned to the ſupplies, when the 
body itfelf goes off with them. We have indeed accounts not 

- ealily ſoluble” on theſe principles, nor any way but by the 
ſcheme of converting air into water before-mentioned ; but 
till we are certain that the quantities and proportions are accu- 


 rately noted in them; it will be raſh to conclude any thing 


from them. _ 

Among accounts of this 
- Philoſophical Franſactions froni Dr. Wittie and others. A 
2 at Hull, in à diabetes, voided twenty-four pints of 

Jrine every eight and forty hours, for many weeks together, 
during which time his muſcular parts were all in a manner 
diſſolved into Urine ;' and the weight of the Line, voided in 
theſe weeks, according to the Doctor's computation, greatly 


exceeded the whole weight of his body, and of all that he had | 


eaten or drank in the time. Sir Kenelm Digby tells us a 
than any thing but the converting a great part of the air taken- 
in in reſpiration could give: This is of a nun, who voided two 
hundred pints of water as from her bladder every twenty-four 
hours, for ſome weeks together. There is HORS relation of 
à ſick-maid in Italy, who voided thirty-ſix pints of Urine 

hours, for the ſpace of ſixty days, till at 


ſand ſeven hundred and forty pounds; a weight greatly ſupe- 
rior to that of her own body, and all that had been received 
into it im the time. The whole credit of theſe relations lies on 
the character of their 


* authors; arid we are to remember, that 
the ſtrongeſt of them comes from an author who, in another 


| 
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| „ by means of the fal armoniac that it contains, burns up. 
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worms: | fy | . ha- 
Per ſons me fubjet? to it: Theſe are old men of plethorc 


whole neĩghbourhood is affeBted ; and it is well known, that 


is never ſo great as to condenſe the whole into ice. It often i; 
not ſufficiently great to eondenſe the aqueous part, even after 


When 
was taken, either freſh, or half putrified, to make the open- 


bly clear, and of a dull yellow colour, and almoſt without 
ſmell; but that which was taken half putrified, remains of 2 


any. time in a warm 


three years in the ſtate” of rob, and will never grow fetid, 


but by its fermentation ; but the beſt of all things to haſten 
and perfect that fermentation is Urine, The Dutch are pel- 


Bliody Urine, Mifus'Cruentus, in medicine, the name of 
' a congeſtion of blood in the emulgents, and. is the me 

| 1 4 late. This is the natural or ſimple Mictus Cruentus; but, 

kind, we have theſe recorded in the 


however, is a much leſs frequent caſe than is vulgarly _ 


| | | Signs of it: When a Mus Cruuntus is natural, it uſually comes 
5 ching, which, if we may credit it, calls for a ſupply greater | 


| Every ewenty-four | | when there is an exulceration of the kidneys, the blood 
he le the whole quantity voided amounted to one thou- 


0 
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our Godfrey, who uſed to prepare: large quantities of this | 
ſubſtande, as always obliged to keep a houſe in the fields to 
perform this part of the proceſs in 

There is an eaſy and excellent method propoſed by Stall for 
the performing this troubleſome” buſinets, by means of con. 
denſation by cold or freezing. There needs no more than to 
expoſe the proper quantity of Urine to ſome froſty nights in 
winter; or ' at” any time! of the year to our Ice-houſes, or 


not the Whole; and the liquid part being ſeparated from the 
ſolid ice, it will be found that the watery parts alone have 
ſuffered the freezing, and that all the unctuous and ſaline ones 
are left behind in the unfrozen part, which is, by repeated 
freezings of its yet remaining aqueous part, at length reduced 
to that fort of rob which is required for all the purpoſes of 
diſtillation, and that without any trouble ot offenſiveneſs, ci. 
ther to the operator or any body elſe. The power of con- 
denſation by freezing in this manner, extends to wine, vine. 
gar, and all fermented: liquors; but it operates differently on 
the ſeveral different ones, and is to be regulated according to 
their natures. The natural cold of our climate is ſeldom too 
great for any of the liquors we deſire to condenſe; that is, i 


ever ſo many repetitions; © In this caſe, it may be proper to 
bring in the uſe of the common freezing mixtures, made with 
ice, or ſnow-and ſalt. To: ſuit the artificial degree of coll, 
in theſe cafes, requires care and experience; and is almoſt x 
nice a point as the ſuiting the degrees of heat in the operations 
- mn res La a de Concentr. Vin. Shaw's Chemical 
teen 977 ene eee 8 
Urine has been redueed to 4 rob by condenſation by 
freezing,” it is found to vary very remarkably, according as it 


tion. That which was made freſh remains in this ſtate tolera- 


colqur between brown. and red, or ſomewhat deeper, like the 
brown ſtrong beer, ang becomes intolerably fœtid, if ſet for 
ce; but tbat which was condenſed 
freſh; is not liable to this accident, but may be kept two or 


nor ſmell much like Urine, Stahl de Concentration. 
Glauber bas taught the world to believe, that there is nothing 
ſo deſtructive to vegetables of all kinds as Urine, which, be 


the roots. This is certainly true of Trine, and of dug 
too, when laid on in too. great quantities; but it is ceran 
that Urine is as ſafe as dung, and as profitable, when laid on 
in a ſparing and proper manner. Dung is of no uſe to land, 


fectly ſenſible of this, and are as careful to preſerve the Urine 
of their cattle as the dung. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


very troubleſome and often dangerous diſeaſe ; it is a voiding 
of pure blodd by the urinary paſſages, and takes its origin from 


(tho? an unhappy one) taken by nature to diſcharge the load 
of a plethora, and give the maſs of blood freer room to circu 


beſide this, there is another accidental one, ariſing from in 
injury of the veſſels from a rough ſtone in the kidney. Ti 


gined; for there are great numbers of nephritic patients * 
ave very large ſtones in the kidneys, yet void no blood, an 
in many caſes,” where this is a ſymptom, it will be more} 
to attribute it to the effect of the ſharp nephritic medicine, 

than to the action of the ſtone. ' 


on tacitly, and without any previous ſymptoms, or 17 
be any; they are only ſore ſenſations of a weight and Pe 
upon the loins: but when this is brought on by accidents, 


by violent paihs. The blood voided" with the Urine s 
and, after a time, ſublides perfectly from among it; 


15 A 


bits ; dut Even with theſe it is 4 rare diftemper. When) r 
men; or even müddlecaged ones, are affekted with it, V1 | 


Part of his works, has given a receipt for creation; à method, are alſo, in genëral, more ſubject te it than women; but 
2 he expreſſes it, of making live crawfiſh.” Philoſ. Tranſ. theſe are not wholly free from lit. — 

N - 52. Ses the articles SoLry and FEUftdodp). PR bf it. Theſe are uſually a plethora, and an UF hee 
In order to peg the N and indeed moſt of © derivation of the hemorthoidal blood to the . 
the other pr of Urine, the firſt ſtep is to reduce that | the veſſelg burſt; for it is very rarely, and never Jer, Tx 
| liquor tothe conſiſtence of u rob or thick trek; thols Who || ſome preternitutal cauſes, that they burſt in the bladoe at 
' have worked en this ſubjeCt (uflicicnitly know, how-ubomina- || common violent and pitternatural' cadfes of this 40 11 di 
| bly nauſeous and difagreeable — this is. The operator | ' the uſe of the hot diuretics, of Balſam of Tulphus ing ua 
+ alone hot the perſon who is kd. bur the | anibtrz* and; #bove"all; of cantharides, Long is 
** * 3 % ö \ 


or blows on the region of the loins. In old men, fomentation, decoctions of roſemary, ſage, ferpyllum, marjo- 

| bation of venery w alſo bring it on, as alſo violent | ram, and the like warm herbs in 2 vine np Brown, 
paſſions of the mind, a ſpirituous diet, an exulceration of, | When the diſeaſe is occaſioned by an impoſthume or ulcer in 
or a ſtone in, the kidneys; and finally, an omiſſion of | the neck of the bladder, balſamics are to be given, as maſtic, 
habitual diſcharges of blood, whether they have been arti- | gum-juniper, and boiled turpentine z but when it is owing to 
ficial by bleeding, or natural by the hemorrhoids, or the | injuries received in child-birth, the manual operation of the 
like. : 1 ſurgeon is uſually to be preferred to all internal medicines. 

Progmftics from it, It is a diſtemperature that never can prove | Junter's Conſp. Med. p. 538. | | | 
of benefit in any caſe, but is often very e ee Old men W of Urine. See the article SurfRESSION of 

who are afflicted with it, rarely live long after it, eſpecially if vine. | | 

the diſcharges are not regularly made; and if it be raſhly | Urine of a Cow, This diſagreeable potion having been much 

ſuppreſſed by the uſe of aftringents, in any caſe, it brings on recommended as a medicine both in England and France, 

:nlammations, fevers, and often dropſies. Ulcers in the] Mr, Lemery was at the pains of inquiring how far it 


| kidneys are another very frequent effect of this; and under | might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the virtues afcribed 
theſe, blood and purulent matter are voided together, and ap-| to it, | 


pear like clouds in the Urine. 8 : | 
Method of Cure. In the time of the fit, the violent emotion of 
the blood is to be reſtrained by nitre, cinnabar, and ſome of 
the abſorbent powders, and if theſe are found inſufficient, the 
milder aſtringents are to be joined with them ; coral, crocus 
martis, and vitriol of iron; and if theſe fail, the aſtringent 
tinctures of ſteel, and the terra Japonica, are to be given. 
Some alſo recommend as ſpecifics, the juice of nettles, a de- 
coction of the equiſetum or horſe-tail, and a tea made of aſpa- 
ragus-roots. The bowels muſt be kept gently open by cly- 
fters, or the milder purgatives ; and after the fit the ſame 
methods are to be continued, to prevent a return. After this, 
bleeding in the foot is of great ſervice, and old perſons are not 
to be excuſed from it on account of their age. It 1s finally to 
be conſidered, whether an obſtruction of the menſes, or of the 
hemorrhoidal diſcharges, have occaſioned the diſeaſe; and if 
ſo, they are to be regulated with all due care for the future; 
and for the firſt the proper medicines are to be given; for the 
latter, leeches are to be applied to the hæmorrhoidal veſſels. 
22 Conſp. Med. p. 39—44- 
In caſes of bloody Urine, ſpirit of vitriol, mixed with the pa- 


» 


He obſerves, that Urine in general is a ſerous liquor, impreg- 
nated with a volatile falt and oil, both which it has taken up 
from the blood, in the courſe of its circulation with it. It is 
eaſy to conceive, that principles ſo active as theſe may give it 
virtues, and thoſe! very great ones. We find that recent 
human Urine purges, when taken in a proper quantity; but 
for all medicinal purpoſes, it muſt be much more proper to 
take the Urine of ſome animal which feeds only on vegeta- 
bles, that being a ſort of extract of the more ſubtle ſaline parts 
of the herbs on which the creature feeds. 

Tho' the Urine of any of theſe animals ſeems equally to be 
recommended ; yet that of the cow has, in all times, becn 
preferred to others, from the quantities of it eaſily obtained, 
and the tame and pacific nature of the animal, which has been 
ſuppoſed ſo far to influence it, as to occaſion its Urine to 
be leſs acrid than in other beaſts. _ 

The ſpring ſeaſon is the propereſt for the uſe of this remedy, 
and the method of taking it is to drink two or three large 
glaſſes in a morning faſting, a quarter of an hour after one 
another: Thus taken, it purges both by ſtool and Urine ; 
the perſon is to walk about, after taking it; and it has been 
tients drink, has been found ſerviceable, See Medic. Eſſ. found, in this manner, . to do great fervice in jaundices, drop- 


Edinb. abrig. vol. 1. p. 68. | I ties, rheumatiſms, and aſthmas, as alſo in ſciaticas, and va- 
Incontinence of URINE, . This is a term uſed by medical wri- | pours. | 

ters to expreſs an involuntary excretion of this liquor, whe- | Mr. Lemery gives ſeveral inſtances of cures performed by it, 
ther it be inceſſantly, or in larger quantities at different inter- under his own direction, and afterwards proceeds to give its 
vals. | | analyſis, | : | 
This is of two kinds; in the one it is only in the night, in| T bis Urine is uſually ſomewhat turbid, and when it has been 
the time of fleep ; and this ariſes merely from careleſsneſs, | ſuffered to ſtand by a little, depoſits a ſediment ; it is of a pale 
and a bad habit ; in the other, it depends on a paralytic af- | yellow colour, and of a faint ſmell, greatly different from the 
fection of the ſphincter of the bladder; and in this caſe it drops | Urine of the generality of other animals, and reſembling the 
away continually from the patient; and this is therefore called | ſmell of the dung of the ſame creature, only leſs ſtrong, and 
by ſome a ſtillicidium. with ſome mixture of the ſmell of new milk. 

Authors alſo divide an incontinence of Urine into the idiopa- The taſte is ſaline, acrid, and bitter; cows kept in cities of- 
thic and ſymptomatic: The idiopathic is a diſeaſe in itſelf, | ten have their Urine very acrid ; but thoſe in the fields fre- 
and depends upon the preceding cauſes ; the ſymptomatic uently have it with only a flight bitterneſs at firſt, and not 
happens to different perſons on difterent occaſions,” as a ſymp- — . its ſaline or acrid properties till after it has been made 
tom of other complaints. It is common to dying perſons; it] ſome hours. It always readil | 


l ö ferments with acids. 
is aſſo very frequent to women who ate very big with child, Mr. Lemery put into a cucur 


it ſixteen pounds of Urine of a 
_ agg happens from violent ſneezing, coughing, or | cow, kept in the country, and which had been made two 
aughing. 


days; This being diftilled in a cucurbit, purged with leſs 
violence than before. The purging virtue plainly confiſts in 
a volatile ſalt, which the Urine carries up with it in vapour; 
for it taſtes ſomewhat acrid and ſaline after diſtillation. | 
The diftillation being continued in the ordinary way, there 
as they are by no means able to help it. Women] ariſes a large quantity of volatile ſalt and oil, in nothing dif- 
fering from thoſe of the human Urine; and the remainder, 
encontinence. of Urine afterwards, efpecially perſons who have | in the bottom of the veſſel is a black, light, and ſpongy coal, 
had their fir People in years, who | weighing' four ounces: this, being calcined in an unglazed 
dre ſubj earthen veſſel, over an open fire, and treated in the common 
with this troubleſome complaint; and many who have been way of elixiviation, affords three ounces two drams and a 


; one by perſons not ſufficiently ſkilled in the opera- | half of a fixed acrid and highly alkaline falt, white, and with- 
tion. Perſons ſubj | | 


ject to the piles alſo ſometimes fall into it, | out ſmell. Mem. Acad. Par. 1707. 
from the ſuppreſſio 


ns of their uſual diſcharges, and ſometimes | URN (Cycl.)—Roman Urns. Theſe veſſels are frequent in 
from the tumors many parts of this kingdom, where there have been Roman 
he - Impoſthumes of the bladder will alſo] ftations, and are of very various kinds and manner of work- 
occaſion it, and violent external injuries. manſhip. r : 
1. An incontinence of Urine, which happens] Dr. Lifter, who was very fortunate in his reſearches into the 
only in the night, and is merely cauſed by a bad habit, and ſtructure and differences of theſe remains of antiquity, ob- 
l ſerved, that in Yorkfhire, where there are great numbers 
the ine, from paralytic diforders of the ſphinRer of | found, there were met with three very different kinds, as to 
ladder, are very rarely cured, -eſpecially when they have | their matter and tempers. 3 
A fixed ſome time upon the perſon. 1. A bluiſh-grey ſort, which had a great quantity of coarſe 
"rived of Cure. The involuntar "voiding the Urine in the} ſand wroughtin among the clay. 2. A fort of the ſame bluiſh 
7 night, in children, is to be cured, in a great meaſure, with! colour, but containing a fand of a much finer kind, and full "M 
— na for the neglect, and by denying them much li- | of mica, and probably made of a clay naturally ſandy, or a 
4 alter dinner-time ; by a proper diet; the ayoiding all | fine ſmooth and ſtiff loam. And 3. A red fort, made of a | | g 
mmetlos, and the mak fine pure clay, with little or no mixture of ſand. Theſe are 


Perſuns ſubjeft to it. The voiding of the Urine involuntarily, | 
and in the ſleep, in infants, is not to be accounted a'diſeaſe ; | 
but when this cuſtom continues with them as they grow up, | 


from idleneſs, or ill habit, it is at length to be conſidered as a 
diſeaſe, | 


at — gone ſo far, that the tone of the parts 7 — 1 a fioe red colour like ns od many bf 2 

in the ne mual Rrengthening medicines are to be given, | are elega orned with figures in baſſo relievo; and uſually 

When oo owing caſes, ko 222 M2 theſe have (So the bottom, or elſe on 45 cover, the name of 
ont ine 


nce of Urine is occaſioned by a paralytic | the workman, which ſome have miſtaken for the name of the 
— of the f Th nervous and — medi- perſon whoſe afhes they incloſe; but this muſt be an error, 
r f ſince great number of pots and urns are found with the ſame 
vice = meg, and cinnabar; are found to be of great fer- | name. Theſe are varniſhed all over, both infide and out, 
BY or powders compounded of them, are an excel- | with. a varniſh of a bright red colour. ET 
remedy to be given in ſmall duſes, two or three | The ſeveral matters of theſe Urns informed this ingenious 


Supes, Vol. I.. It i very proper ww uſo by way of] inquire fy place where they wars made 3 which he Fownd 


V RO 


to be in the ſame county on ſand-hills, now never uſed as 


potteries; but, as he well obſerves, the difference is very 
great between the potteries of thoſe days and of ours, ſince 
we, who uſe great quantities of clay, and but little ſand, 
... erect theſe works where there is much clay, and bring the 
ſmall quantity of ſand we uſe to it; whereas the Romans, on 
the other hand, who uſed much ſand and but little clay, na- 
turally eſtabliſhed their works where there was plenty of ſand, 
and brought their fy to it. 


The Roman Urns differ | 
time in ſeveral Particulars: 1. They have no lead-glazing, 
which ſeems a modern invention, and is, in many reſpects a 
very bad one. See the article GLAZING. +2. They are 
_ compoſed of a far larger quantity of ſand than clay. And 3. 

they are baked not in an open fire, as our common earthen- 
ware, but have been incloſed in large earthen veſſels, to de- 
fend them from the immediate contact of the flames; and 
hence it is, that the natural colour of the clay they are made 
of is not altered in them. 4465 ant 7.43 
The red Urns ſeem to have been the maſter-piece of the work- 
men, and to have employed their greateſt art; the emboſſed 
work upon them is often very beautiful, and their coral like 
glazing is more beautiful than any thing of the modern times, 
and ſeems to have been done by dipping them all over in ſome 
appropriated liquor, and aſterwards baking them in the cloſe 
manner before deſcribed. This has certainly been the me- 
thod they uſed, ſince the fragments of theſe large coffins, or 
caſes, are found near all the Roman potteries. 
ſophical Collections, p. 87. 


he Romans, and moſt other nations, contented themſelves | 


to make their funeral Urns of potters ware, or baked earth ; 

but we find there have been ſome people who have made them 

of gold, on particular occaſions. In the year 1685, as a 

peaſant of the iſland of Funen was ploughing a piece of land, 

which had before lain barren, he turned up no leſs. than fix 

| . ſepulchral Urns. They were all full of a greyiſh ſub- 
| ſtance, which ſome took to be a grey earth; but it was much 

more probably aſhes; | 


Theſe are all preſerved at this time in the muſæum of the king | 
of Denmark at Copenhagen; the largeſt of them weighs two | 

ounces and a half, and the others about two ounces and one | 
dram each. Wormius, and ſome others, give accounts, 
that it was an antient cuſtom among the northern nations to | 
burn their dead, and when they were great perſons, to col- | 
Ic& their aſhes and bury them in golden Urzs; and the 


finding theſe ſeenis an evident proof of the truth of that ac- 
count, | | 


Theſe Urns were very thin, and each had three rings of gold 


about their necks, and ſeveral circles, one within another, |. 


with one common center carved on the outſide round 
the body of the Urn. They held about five ounces of 
| liquids apiece, or a little more than that; one near fix 
OUNCES, | 1 8 v7 04 
Sepulchral Urns of cryſtal were alſo not uncommon ;. the ſame 
muſzum has ſome of theſe : they are of a conic figure, and 
have uſually a gold wire wound round them; Urns of this 
kind have been found buried in ſome parts of Norway., Ano- 
ther kind of Urns were thoſe which they called /achrymales, 
or the tear-Urns : Theſe were contrived to receive the tears 
of the friends of the deceaſed, which were afterwards mingled 
with the aſhes of the burnt corpſe : Theſe were made of va- 
rious materials, and of various ſhapes and fizes, according to 
the fancy of particular people. Phil. Tranſ. No. 285. 
UROGALLUS, in zoology, the name of a bird of the gallina- 
ceous kind, called alſo tetrao, and in Enguth the cock F tbe 
' wood or mountain. See Tab. of Birds, N“. 25. | 
In ſhape it reſembles the turkey, and approaches to it in ſize. 
Its legs are feathered down to the toes before, and naked 
behind. Its breaſt is of a pale reddiſh brown ; the ends of the 
' feathers white; and the whole variegated with tranſverſe 
black ſtreaks. . Its belly is greyiſh, and its back elegantly va- 
riegated with black, reddiſh-brown, and grey. The ends of 
the feathers are all ſpotted with: ſmall ſpecks, unleſs on the 
head, where they are of a fine plain black; but with a glow 
of purple intermixed. The tail is of a reddiſh brown, va- 


riegated with tranſverſe black ſtreaks, and is white at the tip | 


or end. It is common on the Alps, and in ſome parts of 
Italy, and is ſaid to be found: alſo in the mountainous parts of 
Ireland. Its fleſh is very delicate. 
URoGALLus Minor, in 200lo 


game, or grouſe, and by ſome authors, tetrao minor. Ray's 


Ornithology, p. 123. See Tab. of Birds, Ne. 26. and the 


article GrRovsE. . AA} 

UROMASTIX, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
that ſort of lizzard called cordylus. Grew's Muſ. p. 45. See 

the article Cox DT us. | 


VROW-#þ, in zoology, the name of a freſh-water fiſh, of | 


the malacoſtomous kind, or, as we call it, the leather- 
mouthed kind, caught in the lakes and rivers of Germany, 
and eſteemed a very delicate filh, . 
It is ſomething like the Engliſh rudd or finſcale, but its body 
is ſomewhat longer, „ breadth ; its back * 


from the earthen- ware made at this 


Hook's Philo- 


‚ „ the name of a large bird | 
common in ſome counties of England, and called the black | 


brown, and its belly yellow; the belly-fins near the anus; 
a little reddiſh, but all the reſt are brown ; the ſcalag I 
large and ſilvery, and the iriſes of the eyes have cach 1 
their lower part, a blood- coloured ſpot; the tail is 8 
and its uſual ſ:ze is about feven or eight inches, though it 
ſometimes caught cophderably larger. Willughby's Hitt, le 
AE... | | 
URRY? in natural hiſtory, a name given. by the people g 
Cheſhire, and ſome other counties of England, to a black fit 
earth found in coal pits, lying immediately over the ftratumq 
coal. It is found to be an excellent manure for land, part; 
cularly in cold clayey ſoils. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
URSUB, a name by which ſome of the chemical writers hy 
called lea. 0 EVE % 
URTICA, Nettle, in botany, the name of a genus of plant 
the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the apetz 
lous kind, being compoſed only of a number of ſtamina placed 
in a cup. Theſe are barren, and the ſeeds grow on oh 
plants of the ſame ſpecies, which have no flowers, and aro 
contained either in round globules, or bivalve capſules, or jp 
long tufts. J; | 10 lai 
The ſpecies of Nettle, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, ws 
. theſe: 1, The great ſtinging Nettle, 2. The great ſtinging 
Nettle, with red ſtalks. 3. The common leſs ſharp Ny, 
4. The common ſmall; Nettle. 5. The ſtinging Merle, vit 
round balls, and ſeeds ſhaped like linſeed. 6. The pellitory. 
| leaved Nettle, with round; balls. 7. The great Canada ric; 
moſe Nettle, 8. The Canada Nettle; with leaves like tie 
myrrhis. And 9. The racemoſe American Netzle, yi 
large hazel-like leaves. Tourn. Inſt. p. 334. 
The roots of the common Nettl are much recommended in 
medicine; they are powerful diuretics, and are ſaid to have 
great virtues againſt the ſtone and gravel. They cleanſe the 
blood, and are faid to be of great ſervice in hemorrhages of 
all kinds, particularly in ſpittings of blood, and overflowing 
of the menſes. Authors add to this, that they are ſpecific, 
by way of antidote againſt the poiſon of henbane and hemlock; 
but this we are not ſo well aſſured of. The young ſhoots of 
the plant are eaten in the ſpring, as good againſt ſcorbutic 
complaints. Dale, Pharm, | > i 
The antients ſeem to have deſpiſed this plant, from its beitg 
common, and, though poſſeſſed of great virtues in medicine, 
neither the Greeks nor Latins have ſaid much about it; 
nor haye the Arabians, who abound in the imaginary virtues 
of plants, thought the real ones of this herb worth their con- 
ſideration. | 
It has, however, been more honoured lately, and notyith- 
ſtanding its being now the moſt vile and abject plant among 
us, as well as the leaſt regarded by the antients, Johannes 
Francus, an author of conſiderable fame, has publiſhed a tie- 
tiſe ſolely upon it; in this he has treated at large on its hiſtory 
and virtues. He deſcribes its ſtings in a very judicious manne:, 
according to the preſent doctrine of the microſcope, and gives 
the hiſtory of certain worms of fingular kinds which feed upon 
it; and adds its uſe in our own foods as a wholeſome and 
agreeable pot-herb ; in our drink as a ſubſtitute for hops, be- 
ing as well capable of preſerving it as thoſe, and its great ſel- 
vice to the farmer in fattening hens. | 
John Melchiore Dreſchler, in the year 1717, ſuſtained alſoa 
theſis on the virtues and uſes of this plant, which has been 
ſince printed, ornamented with ſeveral cuts. In theſe two 
authors we find the whole, account of the ſeveral uſes this 
common plant has been put to, and may be put to in oft 
manufactures, our domeſtick and medicinal uſes; a, 
if what they ſay be true, we muſt wonder to ſee 
much value overlooked in an herb, only becauſe it 1s com- 
mon. 15 
URTicaA Errans, in zoology, the name of a ſca-animal, > 
the nature of the common Urtica marina in many particz lan; 
but as that is always fixed down to the rocks, this ſpecis © 
always found looſe. | | 1 
It has been ſuppoſed that theſe creatures affected the ſkin W 
a pain like that of the ſtinging of nettles on touching chem, 
and even the eyes of thoſe who only look attentively on them; 
but Mr. Reaumur, who ſaw prodigious numbers of then 
on the coaſts of Poictou, declares that he found no j's 
property in any of them, any more than in thoſe fixed to 
rocks. et ee 
Theſe in ſubſtance fo much reſemble a ſtiff jelly, that if the 
were called ſea-jellies, there would want but a ſhort adde y 
deſcription to make them underſtood. Their fleſh, if 4 
be ſo called, appears of the colour as well as the con 3 
a common jelly; and if a piece of one of them be taken auf | 
the mere heat of the hand is ſufficient to make it mel ® 
into plain water, Theſe are notwithſtanding true 3 
animals; and thoſe who have been of a' contrary * are 
have not examined them with ſufficient attention. 
very different figures among them; but this is owng , ie 
being of different ſpecies, for all thoſe of the ſame it — 
ever exactly of the ſame figure. One great reaſon of een Of 
. ſuppoſing them unorganized bodies, is, that what * 25 
them about the ſhores is very often a fragment of 2 i al de 
mal, not the whole of a living one; and no er c 


neceſſary parts of an animal could not be foutid in fuch a piece | old as Ariſtotle ;- thoſe of the one being ſuch as move in the - 
of one. i, Doi Ss SOT 2) i . e open ſea, and thoſe of the others ſuch as are fixed to rocks, 
Though the generality of theſe animals are of the ſimple calour and were ſuppoſed always to remain immoveably in the ſame 
of a jelly, there are ſome of a greeniſh caſt, and others which place. The accurate Mr. Reaumur has obſe ved, however, 
have a broad band of a beautiful purple round their extremity; that even theſe laſt have a power of a progreſſive motion, and 
and ſome are beautifully ſpotted with brown. Their figure is | are not doomed to an eternal reſidence on the ſame ſpot The 
very well expreſſed by that of the head of a large muſhroom ; | motion of theſe creatures is ſo flow, that it might eaſily paſs 
| theit upper ſurface is convex in the ſame manner, and this unobſerved by leſs. accurate obſervers; this gentleman com- 
convexity is greater or leſs in the different kinds, as it is in the] Paring it to that of the hour-hand of a clock, aud adding, 
different ſpecies of muſhrooms; all that is to be obſerved on | that a journey of an inch takes them up commonly. between 
this convex .ſurface, is, that it has ſeveral little protuberances | one; and two hours. He obſerves alſo, that many of the ſpe- 
on it, ſhaped like ſo many nipples, . and placed in an irregular dies have no property of ſtinging, or cauſing any painful ſen- 
manner: theſe are of the ſame colour with the reſt of the ſation on the fleth. , Ariſtotle and Pliny, who were both in- 
body ; but though there is nothing more to be ſeen on this clined to make theſe creatures of a, miadle nature between 
ſurface, the under, or concave one, gives proof enough of a | plants and animals, yet differ in their accounts of them - the 
regularly organized body. The edge is very thin, and cut in- former affirming that they have no anus or exit for their excre- 
ſeveral places; and juſt within that there appears a great num- ments, and the other allowing them an extremely fine tube 
ber of concentric circles, which cover the reſt of the ſurface. or pipe for that purpoſe. What Pliny ſeems to mean by this 
Theſe are not all complete; however, thoſe which are near | Pipe, muſt be one of the horns of the creature; but the mat- 
the center, are divided into ſixteen arcs, and thoſe more] ter it diſcharges from that, has nothing of the appearance of 
diſtant into eight. Theſe ſeparations, in the circles are made excrements, being mere clean water. Senſation, a power of 
by certain tubes, which are always full of water, which they eating and digeſting food, and locomotion, being certainly 
can, at pleaſure of the animal, communicate to other very ſufficient characters of animal life, and this creature being 
ſmall and fine tubes, placed between the circumferences off evidently poſſeſſed of them all, there is no room to doubt its 
ſome two of the circles. Theſe ſmall tubes are of great con-] being as truly and properly an animal, as a whale or an ele- 
ſequence to the well-being of the ammal, and they are known Hann... 5 8 1 
to be tubes by their figure, when full, and are eaſily proved to Theſe creatures occaſionally change their bodies into ſo many 
have communication with theſe other reſervoirs, by the preſ- different forms, that there is ho giving any deſcription of their fi- 
ſing the larger, which always ſends the water into theſe gure. The moſt natural and general hape, ſeems that of a trun- 
ſmaller ones. The large veſſels, which go from the center cated cone, the baſe of which is applied to the rock; but this 
to the circumference, and theſe ſmall circular ones ſeem, in baſe is oſten round, often elliptic, and often of a perfectly irregu- 
ſome meaſure, to reſemble in their office the veſſels of larger | lar figure. This baſe is alſo ſometimes perpendicular to the 
animal bodies; and this water contained within them; to be a ſummit ; but very'oſten it is oblique ; and in changing the fi- 
liquor elaborated there, and analogous to blood, which fills | gure and extenſion of this, the animal alters its own whole 
out and diſtends the very fine and ſmall ſolid parts, of which | ſhape at pleaſure; for the ſmaller this baſe is, the more ele- 
this animal's body is compoſed. If one of theſe animals be] vated is the top; and, on the contrary, the broader it is, the 
dried in the ſun in hot weather, there remains nothing of it | flatter and lower is the whole fiſh. The ſurface of the top of 
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but a ſubſtance like a thin parchment; but if one of them be] the cone is not flat, but convex, and has in its center an 
boiled in water, it does not diſſolve away as might have been | aperture, which the creature makes larger or ſmaller at plea- 
expected, but only regularly decreaſes in ſixæe; and when it! ſure, In ſome poſitions the whole fiſh not unaptly reſembles 
has become of about one fourth of its natural bigneſs, it there a purſe, only with this difference, that the body is not drawn 
ſtops the decreaſe, and continues nearly of that ſize, and af- | up into any folds or wrinkles by the cloſing the aperture or 
ter that will not melt away upon the hand. | mouth, In the middle of this purſe, as we call it, is placed the 


Near the end of the {trait tubes, all the animals of this ſpecies | body of the fiſh, touching this outer covering at the bottom 
are divided into four parts, by four bands or columns, for on every ſide, and of a conic figure, as that is. At its top, 
they are round in ſome, and flat in others. Theſe are ſometimes however „it is looſe, and ſtands every way free from Its co- 
raiſed almoſt perpendicularly on the baſe; ſometimes they] vering; the ſides are more or leſs diſtant from this free or 
make an acute angle, and they all join at length to a round looſe part of the body, as the aperture at the top of the cone 
trunk of about their own length; this trunk is of a cylindric | is more or leſs open; when it is nearly ſhut up, very little of 
figure; and is divided into eight branches. In the ſpace con- | the body of the animal can be ſeen; but when it opens it to 
| tained under the four columns, there is a large canal formed different widths, more or leſs of the body becomes viſible, 
by a thick membrane, which ſeems the only ſolid ſubſtance in | and when it is at the wideſt, every part of it, and all the 
the animal; this membrane is folded into a ſort of purſe, and horns, are ſeen perſecty ditlint. Theſe horns reſemble-in ap- 
0 forms a ſort of canal, which becoming round near the baſe of pearance thoſe of the common ſnail; but in their uſe they 
the columns, takes the ſame figure which a ribband would | | ſeem much more allied to the pipes or proboſcides of the 
have, if turned round the four arms of a large and regularly chamæ kind, the fiſh generally throwing out water at them 
ſhaped croſs. This large canal is full of a yellowiſh glutinous on being touched. They are placed in three ranges on the 
liquor, and it uſually gives one or two branches to each of the] internal ſurface of the covering, and are very numerous, their 
columns. Theſe four colums terminate, as before obſerved, | whole number not being leſs than 1 50. 
in a trunk, which then divides into eight branches, and their The creature very often not only opens the outer covering or 
Toute may be further traced through the whole body of the ani- | purſe to the utmoſt width it is capable of, but at the ſame 
mal, as they contain the ſame yellowiſh liquor with this large time turns back its extremities; in this caſe the internal part, 
veſſel, which is every where diſtinctly ſeen, as being very or body of the fiſh, becomes viſible on the ſurface, and at the 
different frem the reſt of the body in colour. | ſame time all the horns. being, by this . bending back of the 
| the creatures of this ſpecies, which we ſee thrown upon {ſkin on which they grow, thrown into the poſture of fo many 
the ſhores, are found lifeleſs and without motion ; but there is | rays; the whole makes a very remarkable figure, and. not 
nothing wonderful in that, becauſe the violent ſhocks and unaptly reſembles an anemony, or ſome other ſuch Yawer, 
ows which they muſt have received, in being daſhed againſt when fully open. Very often alſo there is a great addition to | 
| = rocks or ſands by the waves, are enough to kill ſo tender | the beauty of this appearance, by ſeveral round veſicles: of 
3 2 One proof that theſe animals once lived, is, that] water, which appear blue, or of ſome other lively colour. 
4. ole which we find about the ſhores are heavier than the The general colour of the different ſpecies of this fiſh, or in- 
= 15 and ſink to the bottom, whereas all thoſe ſeen out at deed of the ſame ſpecies in difterent circumſtances, 1s as Va- 
, ”_ upon the ſurface ; and this could not be the caſein | , variable as the ſhape ; ſometimes they are ſeen. pellucid and 
— 45 any ſubſtance heavier than water, unleſs kept up by colourleſs, ſometimes white, often yellowſh, ſometimes of a 
fired r motion. This motion Mr. Reaumur has ob- roſe, colour; at other times they are of a beautif ul green, and 
node > A reciprocal contraction and dilatation of the often of various ſhades of brown. In ſome theſe colours are 
contrary Y, in the manner of a ſyſtole and diaſtole. In the | equally diffuſed through every part; in others they are only 
— ion it elevates the convexity of the body, and in the ſeen in form of ſpots and clouds or variegations; ſometimes 
theſe ans it makes it more flat, and by continually repeating theſe are irregularly diſpoſed, ſometimes more regularly ; but 
ge 22 it keeps above water as a man does by ſwim- always with great beauty. The green ones bave uſually a 
Une Acad. Par. 1710. broad line of blue all round their baſe. The colours nor ſhapes 
Ica M4 the Sea-Nettle, in botany, See the articles of theſe animals can be no marks eee ; 2 the 
. „ I firmneſs of their fleſ may; in this they remarkably. differ one 
har bop ogy, the name of a remarkable genus from another, and this is a difference the more obvious, as 
, rom their affecting the ſkin/ on touching their fleſh is always open to the touch, there being no ſhell, 
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th a painful ſenſation like that of the ſtinging of net nor any other hard ſubſtance to cover it. 
© are an animal of the loweſt claſs, and have by However flow the progreſſive motion of this fiſh. is, when 
„ nenn among thoſe creatures called zoophytes, i examined it is found to depend on à very remarkable me- 
had _— as ſuppoſed to partake of the nature of vege- j chaniſm, to underſtand which we, muſt attentively conſider 
looſe animals. Some of the. ſpecies of this fiſh are what is obvious to the eye in the ſtructure of the creature, 
which e the ſmooth» ſhores, and ſome fixed to the and remember the compariſon; of the whole filh, to a 
— always covered with water. I' his has given | purſe. We find that what reſembles the bottom of that purſe 
allied 5 chem into two claſſes, which is as 1s flat, and is fixed to the rock, while the body of the fin is 


— 


| Contained in the reſt of the purſe, bit never fills it, ubleſs 
when'the mouth of the purſe or covering is cloſe drawn toge- 


ther, The whole covering is a collection of muſcles which | 


are all tubular. The baſe of the fiſh never appears to us, be- 
cauſe always fixed down to the rock; but when the creature | 
is raiſed from that poſition, and the bafe examined, it appears 
compoſed of a vaſt number of tubes placed one behind ano- 
ther, and running from the center to the circumference. 
Theſe tubes are often filled with an aqueous liquor, which 
may be forced out on preſſing them. Beſides theſe tubes, 
there are alſo to be ſeen many circular ones, which ſur- 
round one another, and have for their common center that 
of the baſe. The conic part of the covering is in the ſame 
manner compoſed of a number of circular tubes, which are 
placed very cloſe to one another, and all run parallel with the 
round verge of the baſe, and terminate at the upper circle or 
rim of the cone. Under theſe there is another ſeries of 


ſtrait tubes, which all run from the baſe to the top of 


the cone. It is remarkable that the circular and ſtrait 


muſcles are never ſeen together in the ſame place; whether 


it be that the extending of the one ſet makes the others 
flaecid, or only that the leſs extended ones are hid by thoſe 
\ Which are more ſo. Sometimes there are only the circular 


ones viſible, ſometimes only the ſtrait ones, and often only | 


few of the circular ones appear, reſembling ſo-many bands, 
between which it is eaſy to ſee the parts of the ſtrait ones 
- which lie under them. The creature ſeems capable of making 
all theſe changes at pleaſure, filling ſuch as it will with an 
aqueous liquor, which is the cauſe of their becoming - more 
- viſible,” and which is let out, if they are pricked with the point 
of a pin. The inflation of different parts of theſe ranges of 
* ſtrait and circular tubes, is what makes all the differences in 
the ſhape of the fiſh, and ſerves alſo to the purpoſe of its pro- 
- greflive motion; and it ſeems probable that the aqueous liquor 

which ſerves to diſtend them, is, at the pleaſure of the crea- 
ture, conveyed to them from the horns, - and from them back 
to the horns again. The progreſſive motion ſeems thus per- 
formed: Whenthe creature has determined which way it will 
mareh, it diſtends all thoſe longitudinal tubes which are on 
that fide of its be 6 
would move to; this, from its round ſhape at the baſe, gives 

it an oblong one; that is, it throws the fore - part ſomewhat 
forward upon the rock; and, at the ſame time, if the lon- 
 gitudinal tubes on the oppoſite fide of the body be all left 
empty, and the circular ones diſtended, theſe naturally draw 

the whole body toward the fore-part, and thus a ſmall advance 

is made and preſerved, and this, often repeated, is the ſlow 


| Progreſſion of this animal. All this is, however, performed 


| 


fo very ſlowly, that though there is a continual change going 
on in the creature, both as to ſhape and place, yet if the eye 
_ is kept continually on the object, neither is perceived; but, 


Fd 


Horns, and their being covered with a- glutinous moiſtyre. 
This ſpecies lives in the cavities and holes of rocks; and when 
it has a mind to move, it turns itſelf 'bottom upwards, ard 
_m_ ſlowly on by means of its horns, which then touch the 
The food of the Urtica-marina is not leſs wonderful than its 
ſtructure and motions. It ſhould ſeem very ftrange that an 
animal, ſoft like this creature, with no fect, no inftrument of 
that kind to help itſelf with, ſhould be able to feed on the 
fleſh of muſcles, ſea- ſnails, and other ſhe!l-fiſh ; yet theſe are 
is Lonſtant foad. They find means to take in the ſhell-fiſh 
whole into the body, and then cloſe the aperture faſt upoſi it, 
ſo that ĩt is not to be ſeen that they have any ſuch thing within 
them; they keep them here as long as they pleaſe, and 
wards throw out the empty ſhells by the fame aperture, 
they can, as before obſerved, widen and contract at 


| theſe fiſh, is not known, as it all paſſes in the body; but it 
very often fails, and the creature is obli | 


Wit rs 7 ws A +4 4 ee ee e | dichot0” 
gorged too large a'morſel, and it is got into a wron on | Is of a deep yellow, and conſiſts of flatted branches, f 
to be thrown out the ſame way, it obliged to let in — h | mouſly divided, and terminating in fine lender lament, 
the baſe, where there is no natural aperture, and where its | is often found of a foot in length, and is common Ts gold 

paſſage muſt be attended with a terrible wound. The manner | naries. 16. The brafs-wire Uſnea. This is of 2 wok. 8 
in which the larger ſhells are thrown out by the mouth, is by yellow; its branches are cylindric and ris d, and 4 dai ve 
opening it extremely wide, and turning it back, ſo that the | in che form of a ſmall ſhrub. 17. The ſt ler y and of 3 
__ inſide appears outward for a little way down; and this motion | sa, with coronated rundles. This is ſmaller, rout 15. 
75 is alſo uſed on another \ neeeſſury occaſion, the excluding — yellow than the other, and its branches are _ 100 
the young ones, for thel? animals are viviparous. Mem. | The ſmall hairy black Lea. This grows Talleſt of al 
Acad. Far. 1739, 7 10957 monenio nt IAI of rocks, and is very ſhort and rigid. 19. The ſ che bu 
It has been found that this creature has the remarkable the Lucas. This is of a black colour, and gromm on Hilla. 
perty of the polype, in re · produeing ſuch parts as it had loft. | of — but is ſo ſmall as to be ſcaroe viſible: | 
Mr. Reaumur tried many experiments on the various ſpecies of | - Hiſt. Muſe. p. 70. - | pn iid 
ds, and of the flar-fiſh Kind, and found that whatever parts |USNEN, in botany, a name given by Aviſeans 3 , 1nd 
were cut off, the wound ſ60n healed; and Mr. de Villars had | to the plant Kali, of which the alkali falt called por FAT 
opportunities of watching 1 efs of the growth of uſed in the compounding our ſoap, is made. Ther al dt 
| the animals afterwards, * ey note 5 veral other things called by this name, and, in rere 


4 
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if taken off for ſome time, and the place and figure both 
ept in mind, both will be found to be altered on viewing | 


| ged to throw out the 
 hell-fiſh alive again; and ſometimes, when it has greedily | 


body which is placed toward the point it | 


again, | B15: ot 1 5 
| There is a ſpecies of this fiſh alſo which moves by means of 
its horns; this is known from the reſt by the length of the | 


L 


| 


after- |. 
which | 


pleaſure. | 
By what means the Urtica is able to get out the! beg of 


USN 


alive and well after cutting, their wounds ſoon cicatriſing, 
but that they, . in a very little time, regained what had been 
cut off, and became as perfect as before. | 
URUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of wild bul, 
of a very remarkable ſize and ſtrength. Ceſar, in his com. 
mentaries, has deſcribed them as little inferior to elephants in 
ſize, and reſembling the bull in ſhape, figure, and colour. 
He adds, that they were very ſwift and fierce, and had horns 
very much larger, and very different from thoſe of the com- 
mon bull. And Mentzelius tells us, that it is a vaſt and ter. 
rible ſpecies of wild bull, common in Livonia, &c. and that 
when killed, its brain is found ſcented like muſk. Mr, Ry 
wiſhes very much, that fome one, who has an opportunity of 
ſeeing this creature, would give a more accurate and periect 
account than thoſe we already have of it. Ray's Syn. Quad 


p. 70. f 5 ˖ | The | 
USNEA, (Cycl.) in botany, the name of a genus of moſſes, the 
characters of which are theſe: They are wholly deſtitute of 
leaves, and are compoſed only of long flender filaments or 
ſtalks, which are uſually folid, rigid, and of a cylindric figure, 
The extremities, or other parts of theſe, are at times furniſhed 
with a fort of orbicular bodies, dry and deſtitute of uſe, but 
ſeeming to ſupply the place of flowers. Theſe are hollow, in 
form of cups, but have no rim. The whole plants are fixed 
in the manner of miſletoe to the barks of trees. Micheli has 
given accounts of flowers and ſeeds in theſe plants; but Dill- 
nius ſuſpects the accuracy of the obſervation, and adds, that if 
there are ſuch, they are too minute to be of any ſervice in the 
eneral diſtinctions of the plants. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. p. 68, 
Of this genus of plants there are nineteen known ſpecies. 1, 
The ftringy-tree moſs, or common Uſnea of the ſhops. This 
conſiſts — and variouſly implicated threads, which ate 
branched out into ſeveral diviſions; this grows on old oaks, 
and other trees, in thick woods. 2. The wide-forked ute 
Uſnea, with finer points, deſcribed by Micheli, and in its ſe- 
veral varieties, by him called of three ſpecies. It is compoſed 
of thicker branches than the former, and they are only dicho- 
tomoufly divided, having no ſmall. branches but at the points 
or ends, 3. The wide forked Uſnea, with thicker points; 
this and the two former are of a grey colour, and this com- 
poſed of rough ruſhy branches. It grows on old fur-tres. 
4. The capillaceous knotty tree Uſnea, called the long headed 
Uſzea, or necklace moſs, This is of a bluiſh-grey colour, and 
_ hangs down from the branches of old trees. 5. The flat A. 
pine Luca. This is ſofter than the others, and has long and 
flatted branches, and commonly is found on the larch: tree. 
6. The beard Uſnea. This is compoſed of thin and fibrous 
branches, and is uſually. more or leſs kno It is of a pale 
grey colour, and grows on old -beech, and other trees. . 
he black mane LDfiea. This grows in great plenty in the 
Hartz Foreſt, and in ſome parts of England. It is rigid, and 
of a ruſty black. 8. The black, hard, woolly Uſzea. Th 
grows on rocks and ſtones, and reſembles flocks of black 
' wool, but is more rigid. g. The black tufted Ujnea, Tus 
alſo grows on ſtones; it is ſmall and ſlender, but uſually 
ſtands in thick tufts. 10. The hard and rigid tree Uſnea, 
with branches expanded: every way. This is of a green 
grey, and grows on oaks, and ſometimes on rotten polis or 
old boards. 11. The horſehair Uſnea. This is black, 2! 
compoſed of flender filaments, ſcarce at all branched, reſem- 
bling horſe-hairs. It is common on the barks of trees in ate 
gonia. '' 12. The common ſmall Uſnea, without _ 
cups. This is a very common mols on old trees and b0arcs 3 
it is very much branched, and does not hang in long #106 
| like the others, but is of a ſomewhat ſhrubby appetit 
13. The common ſmaller Uſnea with rundles. Thie 1 5 
leſs common than the former, and much reſembles it: 
the lateral branches are more rigid. 14. The true Ula 
the Arabian phyſicians. This is of a whitiſh colour and imo 
ſurface, and is divided in the manner of a ſtag's horns, nie 
a very agreeable ſmell. The branches are partly cyl 
but a little compreſſed, and are uſually crooked, and hut 
into many filaments; It is not a native of England, of 
very common in the Eaſt Indies, and in many other pr 
the world. Bellonius fays, that it is commonly fold in This 
ſtantinople. 15. The orange-coloured forked Uſnes- 
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rows was uſed by ſome people for this purpoſe, as the 

pa of hogs is at this og and this was therefore called 
by ſome U/nen. Hyſſop, a plant famous for its cleanſing virtue, 
was alſo the ſame name; and ſome have alſo applied 
it to the ſoldanella, or fea bind- weer. : 
Wherever, in the Arabian writers, the word Uſnen is uſed in 
any of theſe latter ſenſes, there is ſomething added to diſtin- 
ouiſh which of the things before expreſſed is meant by it; but 
whenever it ſtands alone and unexplained, it is to be under- 
ſtood as meaning the tal. ; 11 75 
USSAC, in the materia medica of the Arabians, a name given 
by Serapio to the gum ammoniacum of the Greek writers. It 
ſcems no other than a falſe ſpelling of the word aſſac, which 
is the common name of the gum in Aviſenna, and other of 
the writers of that nation; but this does not ſeem to be 
the ſame drug which we call gum ammoniacum at this 
C ie e 
USTRINA, among the Romans, the place where they burnt 

the bodies of the dead. It was commonly in the Campus 
Martius, or ſome other place in the ſuburbs, and ſometimes 
in the city for perſons of quality; and for the common people 
on the Eſquiline mount. Danet. in voc. See the article 
Bus run. 


= 
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writers to expreſs the roaſting or torrefying of - humid or 
for powdering. The ſame word is alſo uſed by ſome for 
what we call burning of wine. 

UTAMANIA, in zoology, the. name of a bird of .the web- 
footed kind, wanting the hinder toe, It is'common about the 
iſland of Crete, and is very expert at diving. It is of the ſrze 
of a teal, and has its head and back black, and its belly 
white, Its feathers are ſoft and ſlender, and rather reſemble 
down than plumage z but they are very firmly affixed to the 
ſkin. Its beak is ſharp at the edges, and is covered in a 
great part with down. Bellonius, who deſcribes the bird, 
ſuppoſes it to be the only web-footed one that wants the 
hinder toe ; but in this he is miſtaken : his deſcription and 
figure comes alſo ſo near the common beak or razor-bill, that 
it is pretty certain the bird is nearly allied to that, if at all eſ- 
ſentially different, Bellontus de Avib. Aldrovand. de Avib. 
. 3. p. 240. 3 

UT As, O#ava, in our ſtatutes, the eighth day following any 
feaſt or term; as the Utas of St. Michael, &c. And any 
day between the feaſt and the octave is ſaid to be within the 
Utas, The uſe of this is in the return of writs, as appears by 
Stat 51 Hen 3. Blount, Cowel. © 8 
UTERINE (Oel) —UrERINE Hemorrhages. In this dan- 
gerous diſorder the ſtyptic powder of Helvetius is much re- 
commended: and the ſtybium ceratum has alſo been tried with 
great ſucceſs. See the articles Sr v TI Powders and V- 


* 


USTULATION, Uftulatio, a word uſed by pharmaceutic | 


moiſt ſubſtances over a gentle fire, ſo as to render them fit | 


were uſed in the ſcouring or cleaning of clothes. The dung 


TRUM Antimonii Ceratum 
UTERINUS Lapis, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome 


of America; it is very hard and heavy, of a beautiful black, 
and capable of a very elegant poliſh. The natives cut it into 
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womb, and pretend that it pofleſles very great virtues. 
UTERUS (Cycl.)— Authors LS Gere — to the thickneſs of 
- Uterus of a woman with child. 
* of a woman dead in labour, mentioned in the Medical 
Fu vol. 4. art. 33, it is ſaid, the Uterus was found at 
leaſt half an inch thick in the thinneſt part, and a good deal 
. More at the fundus, ; | +34 
Tn of Fiſhes —Among the fiſh kinds, all thoſe which are 
ke iparous have no Uterus; but, on the contrary, all the vi- 
rtr wy have this part. The whales, and all the ceta- 
. us Kinds, as alſo many of the cartilaginous ones, have the 
very fair. Tt is probable that the eel kind alſo have it; 
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y but this 3 | . oy | - q 
. is leſs certain, the generation of thoſe fiſhes being 
, "I 232 obſcure. The Uteras in the cetaceous fiſhes is 
f gin N wided into two proceſſes or horns; but in the cartila- 
: 1 ibis divided into two glandulous bodies, which are 
s charge 8 to the opinion of Needham, diſ- 
' © Eravidation Liquor into the worab, and are of great uſe in 


UTFANGTHREF, Cel. 2 
two vr La xis, &c. in anti 8 wg 
do St. $15, Sc. in antient modern muſic, a hymn 
ne ah — ti/t, compoſed about the year 770, in the 
conus of y cmagne, according to Poſſevin, by Paulus Dia- 
the ——— It is very famous in muſic, becauſe 
Were taken Wreteby the muſical ſounds are diſtinguiſhed, 
© Iu by Guido Aretine fromthe firſt ſtrophe there- 
| aur, in church hiſſ 
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"ARIA, in-botany, "the name. of a plant uſed by 


| Sy r. Vo 1 This, in his ſyſtem of botany, is alſo 
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CANGTHEF, in our odd law-books. See the article. 


"IS 


UVA 


a diſtinct genus of plants, the characters of which ate, that 
the cup is a two-leaved perianthium; its leaves being v 

| ſmall, of an oval figure, hollow, and falling with the flower. 
The flower is labiated, and conſiſts of one petal ; the upper 
lip is plain, obtuſe, and ere ; the lower is large, plain, and 
undivided; between the two there is a heart-fathioned palate, 

ſtanding a little out; the nectarium is corniculated, is ſhorter 
than the petal, and is produced from its baſe. The ſtamina 
ate two ſhort and crooked filaments ; the anthers are ſmall, 
and cohere together; the piſtillum has a round germen, a 
thread-like ſtyle of the length of the cup, and a conic ſtigma. 
The fruit is a large conic capſule, containing only one cavity. 

he ſeeds are very numerous. 


UTRICULI Foliorum, a name given by the writers on the ana- 


tomy of plants to a number of ſmall and fine veſſels, which 
fill up the interſtices between the ſeveral ramifications of the 
ſureuli, or minuteſt diviſions of the branches of the middle 
rib. | | | 

Theſe are to be examined by good microſcopes, in order to 
obtain any idea of their ſtructure, This is found to be com- 


poſed of a reticular plexus of fine white and flat filaments, 


whoſe interſtices are again filled up with other ſmaller Utricul:; 
ſo that nature ſeems but forming new bodies, by making con- 
geries of the ſame, but in a more minute' ſtate, 'When the 
largeſt of theſe are opened by a fine inſtrument, they are found 
to conſiſt only of a white ſkin, containing a greeniſh matter, 
compoſed of particles ſo fine, that the belt glaſſes are uſed in 
vain to diſtinguiſh their figure. | | 

Accident ſometimes offers what all the art in the world would 
attempt in vain; and the leaves of trees, whofe cuticle has 
been eat off on one fide by ſmall inſects, ſometimes afford 
views of theſe Utriculi, which no art could have laid open in 
ſo nice a manner, or in ſuch various views. Act. Erudit. 
Ann. 1722. p. 28. | 


UVA, Grape. See the article GRAPE. 
Uva Gruina, in the materia medica, the name of the fruit of 


various ſhapes, and apply it to the navel in diſeaſes of the | 


In an account of a difſ- | 


. an appellation given by | 
| emia who communicate un- 
3 Lock ſpecies, bread and wine. Heyn. Lex Univ. in 


UVA Lupina, 


the great American vitis idæa, or crane-berries. Dale, 

Pharm, p. 173. 

olf- Berries, in botany, a name given by ſome 
authors to the common water-elder, and by others to the 
herba Paris, or herb true-love. Gcr. Emac. Ind. 2. 

Uva Marina, in botany, the name given by many authors to 

the ephedra, the ſea-grape, or ſhrub ſea horſe-tail. J. Bau- 
TL TT cc_-_ ; 

Uva 3 in natural hiſtory, a name given to certain acci- 

dental productions of the oak, a tree famous for producing 
many ſuch, beſide its common fruit: The beſt account we 
have of this in particular, is from Mr. Marchant. He ob- 
ſerved a vaſt quantity of this production upon an oak of about 


twelve foot high ; this tree had no acorns, but there hung 


from almoſt all the branches a great number of greyiſh 
threads, of two inches or more in length, and of a ſilky 
flexible matter; to ſeveral parts of theſe there were fixed 
certain round red berries, ſometimes two or three, ſometimes 


authors toa ſtone found in New Spain, and in ſome other parts | ten or twelve on a thread; theſe were of the ſize of a half- 


ripe red gooſeberry, but they had no umbilicus, nor any ap- 
pearance of fibres ; they were hard, and not hollow, but filled 
with a cottony matter, very cloſely compacted. The threads 
on which theſe berries were produced all grew out of the 
alz of the leaves, in the very places where the beds for the 
rudiments of young branches ſhould have come; and over 
theſe filaments there were often a few ſmall leaves, of the 
regular ſhape of the oak-leaf. 
It is generally aſſerted, that there are eggs of inſects lodged 
in all theſe extraordinary productions of the oak, which 
are ſuppoſed to be produced by a wrong derivation of 
the juices, occaſioned by the puncture of the fly which 
leaves thoſe eggs; but the moſt accurate ſearch could not diſ- 
cover the leaſt appearance of any animal remains in any part 
of theſe productions, neither in the berries, nor in the threads 
that ſupport them. 2 1 Sh 
There is another ſpecies of this remarkable production, differ- 
ing from the former, by not having the long threads on which 
the berties of that are ſupported; this, however, has been 
confounded by the generality of naturaliſts under the ſame 
name, and of this Mr. Marchant has 0 an equally accu- 
rate deſcription. In the month of October he obſerved a 
young oak of about ſix. foot high, in à coppice- wood, in a 
very flouriſhing condition, very full of branches and leaves, 
but without fruit. The young branches of this oak were 
loaded with cluſters of red berries; of the fhape and ſize of 
common red gooſeberries; they ſtood e at or near 
the extremities of the branches, and were of a very poliſhed 
and ſhining ſurface, and of a ſpongy and tender ſubſtance. 
They ſtood, in cluſters of three, four, and five together, and 
each grew immediately to the branch, without any pedicle ; 
they had ſome ance of fibres, but not the leaſt mark of 
an umbilicus, as in the regular fruits. On opening theſe ber- 
ries, they were found full of a 'mucilaginous and viſcous 
juice, af a.red colour, tolerably fluid, and having ſome fibres 
intermingled with it; the taſte of this juice was acrid, and its 
ſmell diſagreeable, and like that of rotten wood; but there 
appeared not in theſe, any 2 than in r 
. 3 
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D any the leaſt appearance of any thing belongi ng to an animal, | 


no no worm, no fly, nor indeed any foreign body of 
any ſort whatever. A 5 CON 
Theſe berries, though ſo ** and ſucculent, are but of, a 
very ſhort duration, for Mr. Marchant going three days af- 
ter he had ſeen them in the greateſt perfection, to gather 
ſome of them, with intent to try their juice on different li- 
quors, found they were all become flaccid and withered ; ahd 
returning again three days after this, they were ſo entirely 
. periſhed and gone, that there. remained only a few veſtiges of 
thin ſkins on che Places where they had been fixed to the tree, 
and ſome few fallen ones among the buſhes, that grew under 
the tree; and upon inquiring of the people who lived there- 
about, to know whether theſe berries were a regular annual 

roduction of the tree, they told him that they never remem- 

(Ka to have ſeen any thing of the kind before. 

It may not be eaſy perhaps to account — for thefe for- 
; tuitous productions; for they ſeem merely of the nature of 
monſters among animals, and it may be allowed no improba- 

ble conjecture in regard to them, that the root of theſe ſmall 

trees having taken in more nouriſhment than they could cir- 
culate, when it came to load the tender extremities of the 
young branches, may have made its way through. their 
laxer texture, and being retained yet in ſome of their mem- 
branes, may have ſwelled out more and more, by the addi- 
tion of freſh matter, and finally have been maturated by the 
ſun's heat into theſe ſeemingly regular productions. Mem. 

Acad. Par. 1692. | - 

UVA Ur, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 

raters of which are theſe : The flower is of the globoſe bell- 

ſhaped kind, conſiſting only of one leaf. The piſtil ariſes 
from the cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail into the 
hinder part of the flower. This finally becomes a round 
ſoft fruit or berry, containing little ftony feeds, which are 
ibboſe on one ſide, and flat on the other. 

here is only one known ſpecies of the Ua Urſi, which is 
the plant called by ſome idæa radix, and by others the 
 whortle-berry, with thick, fleſhy, and, as it were, punctated 

leaves. Tourn, Inſt. p. 599. 

Uv a Hulpis, a name given by ſome authors to the common 

nightſhade. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | 

VUBARANA, in zoology, the name of a harengiform fiſh, 

caught in the American ſeas. | 

It reſembles in figure our river trout. Its body is very nearly 

of the ſame thickneſs all the way, but is elevated a little on 

the back, and ſomewhat ſlender juſt near the tail. It grows 
to a foot in length, and to ſix inches in thickneſs. Its 

head is ſmall, and pointed; its mouth not large, and hav- 
ing no teeth; and its tongue long. It has but one fin on 
the back, and its tail is long and forked. Its ſcales are very 
ſmall, and are diſpoſed ſo evenly, and laid ſo cloſely down, 


that it ſeems ſmooth to the touch. Its back is of a bluiſh 


White, and the reſt of its body appears either of an olive co- 
lour, or of a ſilvery white, according to the light in which 


it is viewed. The belly is ſomewhat flat, and perfectly 


White, and the coverings of the gills ſeem plates of ſilver, 
their whiteneſs and luſtre are ſo elegant. It is a very well 
| 1 fiſh, and is generally dreſſed with the ſcales on, they 
ein 

Braſil. 

UVEA (cl.) — Mr. Ferren demonſtrated to the acade- 
. my of ſciences at Paris, the lymphatic veſſels of the 
Uvea of the human eye. Hiſt, de I Acad. des Sciences, 


1738. | 
VULCANALIA, among the Romans, a feſtival in honour 

of Vulcan, which was kept from the twenty-third to the 
twenty-ninth of Auguſt. On this occaſion the people uſed 
to throw animals into the fire, Pitiſc. in voc. | 


VULGAGO, a name given by ſome botanical authors to the 


aſarum or aſarabacca, whoſe leaves and root are uſed in me- 
. -dicine, Ger. Emac. Ind, 2. . 
VULNERARIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe: The Tower is of the 
8 kind, and from its cup, which is of a tubular 
orm and turgid, there ariſes a piſtil, which finally be- 


comes a ſhort pod, containing roundiſh ſeeds; and being 


contained in a membranaceous bladder, which was before 
the cup of the flower. 8 
The ſpecies of Yulzergria, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 


are theſe: 1. The common yellow-flowered Vulneraria, 
The white- | 


called kidney-vetch, and ladies finger. 2. 
flowered Vulnerarig. 3. The purple-flowered Vulneraria. 
4. The five-leaved Vulneraria, called by many the Bladder 
lotus. Tourn. Inſt. p. 391. | 3 2 
VULPANSER, in zoology, a name given 
to the ſhell-drake, or burrow-duck, a very beautiful ſpe - 
cies of duck, common on ſome of our coaſts, and called 


It is à fpecies of the ſqualus; diſtinguiſhed by Artedi und 
the name of the triangular-bodied ſqualus, 
* ani, The Italians call this peſce porco. See the antik 
Squ Alus. itte an x | 
VULPES, the Fox. This creature has been long famed {; 


It differs, however, from the common dog in the length, der; 


times found white, and ſometimes black. Its manner of d- 
ging itſelf a hole in the earth, is alſo a cuſtom wholly c. 
ferent from all the dog kind, and it is far from the tamen:; 
of that animal, being with difficulty made to loſe its ficrc:. 
+ neſs. Its internal parts, in general, are very like thoſe dt 
a dog. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 177. | 
Vurees Marina, or Alopecias, in natural hiſtory, the name 


of the fox, and to be one of the worſt-taſted fiſhes in th: 
world; but this does not appear to be true, on a ſtrict in 
quiry; for its ſmell-ſeems very little different from that df 


- ſemblance with the fox; a name which ſeems, upon the 
whole, to have been given it only from the length of its t:il; 


no reſemblance with the tail of a fox, 


and without ſcales ; and the fins and eminences on the back 


lower jaw, and is compoſed of a peat number of bones, a. 


the point towards the root; but very rough when it is daun 


whole line, till it comes to a weak place, where it can bit 
not offenſive in eating. Marggrave's Hiſtory of 


to a pericardium, - The head. ſeems a mere lump of flell, 


bigger than a man's fiſt; it is thick, and is divided with 


it there is being quite ſoft, and having very few winding. 


The guts of this fiſh have a very 


volutiors of the guts of animals, the cavity is dittingu 


In 
about half an inch diſtance from one another, and i 


that the food is detained a long time in | 
though the way it has to go be very ſhort. 


T 5 


ſome authors 


| bowels, the muſcular fleſh remaining entire, While 


V.aUL:: 


wth no pima 


its cunning, and is plainly of the dog-kind. 


diſpoſition, and ſoftneſs of its hairs, eſpecially thoſe about i; 
tail, and in its ſmell, which is - peculiarly rank and difaore. 
able. Its uſual colour is à reddiſh tawney, though it is ſome. 


ven by authors to a large fiſh, called the 3 by us. 
t is ſaid by many authors to have naturally the rank {me 


other fiſhes, and its fleſh' is well-taſted; ſo that theſe things 
ſeem only to have been ſaid, in order to ſtrengthen the re. 


and even that, though very long for a fiſh of this kind, b 
The length of thi 
Hih is about nine foot, and its breadth, in the broadeſt par 
of the belly, fourteen inches, Its tail is nearly as long as the 
whole body beſide, and is of the ſhape of a ſcythe, andi 
bent downwards. Near the origin of the tail, it has a fing 
fin below, and the ſpine is more moveable up and down in 
this part, than in any other; ſo that the tail is, by this meat, 
ealily elevated or depreſſed. It has two eminences on the 
back, one large one near the middle, and the other a {mil 
one near the tail: And it has three fins on each fide; tie 
pair that ſtand near the head are large, and reſemble tie 
wings of a bird; the others are ſmaller; The {kin is ſmoot?, 


are compoſed of a ſort of ribs, held together by a tough and 
ſtrong membrane. The tongue adheres inſeparably to tie 


ticulated together by a fleſhy ſubſtance of a fibroſe texture, 
and covered with a membrane beſet with ſeveral prominence, 
which make it feel very ſmooth when the hand is drawn fron 


the contrary way. Theſe prominences, when viewed | 
the microſcope, appear as pellucid as the fineft cryſtal. l 
throat and ſtomach are remarkably large; and authors fi 
that when in a fright it will ſwallow its young ones into 
ſtomach, and afterwards caſt them up again when the danger 
is over. Others who ſpeak largely of its cunning, ſay, that 
when it has ſwallowed a bait at a hook, it will take in ti 


it aſunder. This is a tale very well calculated for the call)” 
ing on a reſemblance with the fox in cunning ; but t 
very ill adapted to this fiſh, which has no teeth with which 
it can bite any thing aſunder. The heart of this fiſh i © 
markably ſmall, nothing larger than a hen's egg; it 57 
much of the ſame ſhape, and has no pericardium ; but te 
aorta for a little way is covered with a membrane analog 


being covered with muſcles, of which ſome are four inches 


thick; and though the head is ſo large, the ſkull 1s not 


into three cavities, each of which contzins a ſmall quantify 
of a mucous matter mixed with blood; ſo that the + 
ſeems ſcarce to have any brain at all, what little mat 


The eyes are as large as thoſe of an ox, and are only - 
miſpheric in figure, being flat before, ſo that they 1 
pear of a very ſingular pe. Mem. pour Hiſt. 


P- 1 14. In 
peculiar fiructur* | 
the upper part of them, -inſtead of the ordinary ©, | 


by many (tranſverſe ſeparations compoſed of the weg, | 
of the inteſtine turned inwards : Theſe ſeparations * 


f this 8 

ts paſt 
This -_ 
feeds both on other fiſh, and on ſea-plants ; and be, 
remarkable, that the fiſh it has devoured are 5 and 
found in its ſtomach without the head, ſcales, 1 ll thc> 


helically like a ſnail-ſnell. The conſequence © 


harder and tougher parts are dil ved. Ouvrage 


* by the generality of authors tadama. See the article T a- 


von. | | de l Acad. Par. vol. . deo the , 
VVULFPECULA, in 2 a name given by Bellonius | VULTURIUS, among the Romans, a throw artices Co" 
and Geſner to the fiſh called by the generality of authors | © otherwiſe called canis. Hitiſc. in voc. | 


cantrins. 


* 


Y "4 


Mis and Tat Axlus Ludur. | x of 
| A a TY : 


| — 
1 


0 


A 


UVU "KO 


vor runs Lapis, a name given by many to the ſtone called down, is commonly practiſed in Scotland, and no other 
1 uandros. See the article Q AN DROs. remedy applied than a piece of bread and cheeſe. The 
1 VULTURNALIA. See the article VOL TURNALIA, ſurgeon, who is ſome neighbouring peaſant, uſes alſo no 
VUNENA, a name given by the people of Guinea to a kind | other inſtrument than his knife; and yet all ſucceeds very 
3 — . = NN re 4” Prolapſus. See the article PRoL apsu 
LI S Ss. 
2 yr ck has called it lychnts Guineenſis fruciu | UVULARIA, in tae materia medica, the name given by au- 
caryophylloide foliis roris marini, hirſutis, anguſtioribus. Phil. | | = 5 the plant _ hypogleſſum, or double-tongue. 
Tranſ. No, 232. ; * | Dale, Pharmac. p. 169. | 
UVULA, (G0) in anatomy, is alſo called columella, gare | UXOR, in the language of the chemiſts, the mercury of me- 
areon, yaryzps gurgulio, uva, uvigena, uvigera, eprglottis, F tals. This is the wife they ſay, and ſulphur is the huſband. 
g f * 
and cion. Blancard in voc. Cion. ; See the article MARIT us. 
The cutting out of the Uvula, when ſwelled and hanging | 
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ADD (Cyc.)—Wapp-Hok, or Worm, a 

ſmall iron turned ſerpent-wiſe like a ſcrew, and 

put upon the end of a long ſtaff, to draw out the 

Mad of a gun, when it is to be unloaded. 

WAGE, in the law of England, is uſed for the 
iving ſecurity for the performance of any thing. Terms de 

Lays in voc. 

Thus we ſay, to wage lau, to wage deliverance. See the 
article GAGE. | | 
None wages law againſt the king. Brook, Abr. Tit. choſe 
en Action. 6. „ 

WAGGEL, in zoology, a name given by the people of 
Cornwall to a ſpecies of the larus, or ſea-gull, known among 
authors by the name of martinozzo. See the article MAR- 
TINOZZO. | | | 

WAGGON (Cycd.)—W ac6on-Mafter-General, in the mi- 
litary art, is he who has the ordering and marching of the 
baggage of the army. On a day of march he meets the bag- 
gage at the place appointed in the orders, and marſhals it ac- 
cording to the rank of the brigade or regiment each Waggon 

belongs to, which is ſometimes in one column, ſometimes in 
two; ſometimes after the artillery; and ſometimes the bag- 
gage of each column follows their reſpective column. 

WAIN, a vehicle or carriage drawn by oxen. See the article 
CART. | 

WAKE-Robin, Arum, a medicinal plant. See the article Ar uM. 


WALDRAPP, in zoology, a name given by ſome to the 


wood-raven, or corvus ſylvaticus of Geſner, a bird of the ſize 
of a hen, of a glo 
head. See the article Cok vs. „„ 
WALE, or WaII, in a ſhip, thoſe outermoſt timbers in a 
ſhip's ſide, on which men ſet their feet when they clamber 


up a ſhip's ſide. They are reckoned from the water, and cal- 


led her fr/t, ſecond, or third Wale, or bend. 


W ar t-Knet, aboard a ſhip, a round knot or knob made with ; 
three ſtrands of a rope, fo that it cannot flip, by which the 


tacks, top-ſail-ſheets, and /toppers, are made faft, as alſo 
ſome other ropes. _ / 3 ö 

WaLE-rearel, on board a ſhip, a name the ſeamen give to a 
ſhip, which, after ſhe comes to her bearing, is not narrow in 
her upper work, nor houſed in, as their word is, but is built 
ſtrait up; which way of building, though it does not look 


well, nor is, as they ſay, /b1 -ſaapen, yet it hath this ad- | 


vantage, that a ſhip is thereby. more roomy within board, 
that is, ſhe is larger within, and alſo becomes thereby a 


vholſome ſhip in the ſea, eſpecially if her bearing be well | 


laid out. ; 
' WALINGHURDU, in botany, à n 
- have called the plant, of which the medicinal 
the root, Herm. Muſ. Zeylon, p. 51. 
WALK (Cyd.)—WaALK, in the manege, is the | 
leaſt raiſed of all a horſe's goings. The Duke of Newcaſtle 
ſays, that this motion is performed with two legs, diame- 
trically oppoſite in the air, and two upon the ground at the 
ſame time, in form of a faint Andrew's croſs : but this, in 
reality, is the motion of a trot ; and accordingly all the later 
writers agree, that this author is miſtaken, and that the Walli 
is performed, as any one may obſerve, by the horſe's lifting 
up its two legs on a fide, the one after the other, beginning 
with the hind-leg firſt. Thus, if he leads with the legs of 
the right fide, then the firſt foot he lifts is the far hind-foot, 
and in the time he is ſetting it down (which in a ſtep is al- 
ways ſhort of the tread of his fore-foot on the ſame fide) he 
lifts his far fore-foot, and ſets it down before his near fore-foot. 
Again, juſt as he is ſetting down his far fore-foot, he lifts up 
his near hind-foot, and ſets it down again juſt ſhort of his near 
fore - foot, and juſt as he is ſetting it down, he lifts his near 
fore-faot, and ſets it down beyond his far fore-foot. 
This is the true motion of a horſe's legs in a Wall; and this is 


9 


zerumbeth is 


the pace in which many things are beſt taught. For inſtance, 
when the horſe is to be taught to turn to the right and left, 


or from one hand to another, he is firſt to be taught it on the 
Mall, then on the trot, and finally on the gallop. 


Graſs Walks. See the article GR Ass. 
Gravel WAL ks. See the article Gx Av. 


WALK ZPETHIGA, in botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thore 1 on which the gum lacea of the 
is uſually 


ly black, and adorned with a creſt on its | 


| 


ame by which ſome authors | 


fnat ins 


ripening fruit, brick is generally the beſt, as it reflects a gre 
deal of heat, retains its warmth a great while, and affords, by 
the ſmallneſs of the joints, the convenience of faſtening uy 
the trees with ſmall nails. If theſe Walls are coped with 
free-ſtone, and have ſtone pillaſters at proper diſtances, ty 
break the force of the winds, and ſhelter the fruit-trees, t 
make the moſt advantageous, as well as the moſt beautiful d 
all Walls. | 
It is ſometimes an advantageous thing to build theſe al. 
upon arches, that the roots of the trees may have room to 
ſpread under, and to the other fide of them. This is neceſ. 
ſary when the ſoil is a hard gravel ; for without this, whe 
the roots of peaches, &c. have reached the gravel, they find 
not ſufficient nouriſhment, and the trees canker and die. But 
though Mr. Fairchild had found great advantages from thi 
way of building Walle, Mr. Miller diſapproves it. Some all 
have propoſed the building ſlanting Walls; but the ſame a- 
thor gives many reaſons why the perpendicular are preferable 
and ſeems to think that if Walls could be eafily contrived to 
ſlope a little forward, they would be even preferable to the, 
Miller's Gardener's Dict. 
W ALL of Severus. See the article AGG ER. 
WuarL-Flower, in botany, See the article LE vcoun. 
WarL-Moſ5, Bryum, in botany, the name of a genus d 
moſſes, the characters of which are theſe : They produce 
membranaceous capſules, covered with a calyptra or hoo, 
and ſtanding on pedicles more or leſs long, In all this they 
_agree with the hypnums ; but they. differ from them in that 
this pedicle has no covefing round, its baſe, but in the plc: 
of it has a” node or tubercle, Theſe pedicles alſo uſul 
ariſe from the tops of the branches, or from thoſe of the ll 
years, which were then the talleſt, tough now nearer tis 
roots. To this it is to be added, that the ſtalks are uſual 
erect, leſs branched than in the hypnunis, and not creeps 
The calyptræ in ſome ſpecies and fra, in others oblique? 
on the capſules ; and the opercula, when the duſty matt 
within the head has arrived at its maturity, fall off tranſverſe 
ſometimes with a ſmooth, ſometimes with a jagged eye. 
The family of the'bryums being very numerous, they ar d- 
vided into ſeveral orders and ſeries. The firſt order comp 
hends thoſe which have erect heads, and of theſe thoſe of tit 
firſt ſeries have rounded, bellied, and turbinated heads. 
Of this ſeries the following are the know ſpecics : I. = 
hair-leaved globe Bryum. This is called by ſome the oj 
headed moſs ; it is a very beautiful ſpecies ; the ſtalks are abol 
an inch Jong, and ſtand in Tufts, and the heads are row 
placed on fone: pedicles ; the leaves are of a dark green. l 
common on ditch-banks. 2. The flender ſtar- topped 


F 
1 
. 


Bryum, with round heads. This is another very beau 


kind. The feaves compoſing the ſtarry tops of the bean 
are more rigid and {tiff than the reſt. It is common 4 bo 
places. 3. The narrow-leaved Bryum, with tran 
thyme-like leaves, and heads ſhaped like cruets. _ 
is a beautiful ſpecies. It grows in wet moſſy places, b 
not very common. 4. the wide-necked cruet Bg g 
tranſparent mother-of-thyme leaves. This is found in 15 
places in the weſt of England. 5. The narrow- leaved' - 
cruet Bryum. This is a beautiful plant, it grows ot 
inches in height, and is uſually found on heaths abo” © | 
dung. 6. The pear-headed Bryum, with tranſparent * thou 
of- thyme leaves. This is very common in Februa 3 
hedges, and in ſhady places. Dillen. Hift, Muſc. b 
The ſecond ſeries of this order of Bryums contains tho eh 
have oblong, oval, and rounded heads. Of theſe ha 
diviſion comprehends thoſe which have broad lea "(ol 
theſe the following are the known ſpecies : 27 his b ef 
thyme · leaved Bryum, with thick- ſet ruſty heads. adus 
common on ditch- banks, and by way-ſides, and a 3 
t number of heads. 2. The leſſer extinguilhe: 7 
he calyptra of this ſpecies exactly reſembles cn” 1 
It grows in thick tufts, and its leaves are pelluci a 
what like thoſe of the ſerpyllum. 3. The _— nets 
Bryum. This is larger than the former; : wh 
branched ; it grows alſo in thick tufts. 4+ The ing 
Bryum. The leaves of this are of a pale gre*% | ae lon 
hollowed in the middle ; the pedicles andy inks h 
and moderately thick, It is common on ditch, wit 


wart. (Cyel, 


5 all he a dg Paws for 


nuary .and February. 5. The tranſparent Bron i 
— leaning all — 1 4 The leaves are obtuſe J, 
| 2 | 
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2 | 
iq; the pedicles of the heads about an inch long, and the 
— themfcives ſlender. It grows in ſandy places in Virgi- 


nia. 6. The hoary branched country Bryum, with coloured | 


This grows in thick tufts, and is very common in 
—_ ellis on the trunks of trees, walls, and houſes. 7. 
The ſmooth Bryum, reſembling the former kind. The leaves 
of theſe are ſmaller than thoſe of the other, and ſmooth, and 
the whole plant leſs. It grows in Patagonia, 8. The com- 
mon dwarf hoary wall Bryum. This is a very ſmall ſpecies, 
extremely common on old walls, and the tiles of houſes. 9. 
The common dwarf tranſparent Bryum, with green, not 
hoary leaves. This reſembles the former in figure, but its 
leaves are broader, thinher, and more pellucid. It grows in 
many places on ditch-banks. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. p. 354. 
The ſecond diviſion of this order of the Bryums, comprehends 
thoſe with narrower leaves, of which ſome are remarkably 
longer than others : Of theſe the following are the known 
ſpecies: I, The fickle-leaved bending beſom Bryum. This 
is a large and erect ſpecies, very common in thick tufts about 
hedges, 2. The red-ſtalked, tranſparent, graſſy-leaved 
Bryum. The ſtalks are ſlender; the leaves of a pale green; 
it grows in many parts of Germany, but has not yet been 
obſerved in England. 3. The tranſparent, hart's-tongue- 
leaved curled Bryum, with crooked heads. This is a very 
common ſpecies. It grows to two or three inches high, and 
its leaves are long, narrow, and alated. 4. 'The juniper- 
Javed curled Bryum, with ſtraiter heads. The leaves of this 
are narrower than thoſe of the former, and leſs curled; it is 
very common in Virginia. 5. The larger brittle whitiſh 
Bryum, with {trait leaves, and ſhort pedicles. This is a very 
common ſpecies in wet places on heaths. It grows in very 

thick tufts, and imbibes and retains a great quantity of water. 
6. The dwarf white larix-leaved Bryum, This grows in 
ſmall and ſhort tufts, and is a native of North America, Dil- 
len, Hiſt, Muſc. p. 360. | 
The ſecond ſubdiviſion of the narrow-leaved Bryums contains 
thoſe of the ſhort-leaved kind ; of theſe the following are the 
known ſpecies: 1. The white brittle Bryum, with crooked 
leaves. This is much like the common white heath Bryum; 
but the leaves are bent, and the pedicles of the capſules grow 
out of the ſame parts of the ſtalks, whereas in that they grow 
from the tops. 2. The tranſparent bog Bryum, with crooked 
ſhort leaves and heads. This is common in marſhy places; 
it grows to two or three inches high, and uſually in very thick 
tufts. 3. The ſhort-headed Bryum, with drooping leaves. 


This is of a yellowiſh-green, and grows on wet places in the 3 


Welch mountains. 4.. The ſharp-headed Bryum, with leaves 
leaning one way. This grows to two inches high, and is not 
uncommon in the northern parts of England. The hypnum- 
like water Bryum, with pointed black calyptræ. 5. This is a 
very ſingular ſpecies; it grows in water, and lies upon ſtones; 
but does not properly creep or root itſelf on them. It is 
3 rivulets in mountainous places. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. 
P. 300. I 

The third diviſion of the firſt order of Bryums comprehends 
thoſe with extremely narrow, or capillaceous leaves. Of 
theſe ſome reſemble the hypnums, and many of theſe have 
their leaves terminated by long hairs. Of theſe the following 
are the known ſpecies: x. The common hoary hypnum-like 
Bryum. This is of a yellowiſh green, and when dry becomes 


whitiſh, It is conſiderably branched, and is found on Hamp- | 


Read-Heath, and in the like places. 2. The green cluſtery 
Alpine Bryum. This is of a greeniſh yellow colour, but 
wants the hairs which terminate the leaves of the former 
kind, Tt is common in the mountainous parts of Wales 
and Yor ire. 3. The ſmall-headed hypnum-like Alpine 
Bryum, This is a ſmall moſs, but much branched ; the 
leaves are very narrow. It graws in the mountains of Wales 
and Yorkſhire, and is ſometimes found quite black, both in 
leaves and ſtalks. 
obtuſe calyptre. The branches of this are hairy, the leaves 
Very numerous and "ay ſmall, and of an obſcure browniſh 
Nhe b It _ on the hills in Wales and Yorkſhire. 5. 
alls eath-like Alpine Bryum, with bearded heads. The 
of this are leſs branched than in the former, and the 
ves _ Aut = in mountainous places in e 
: y-neaded, hoary, hypnum-like mountain Bryum. 
— — 85 this are rigid, nfo four or five inches long, 
On ary ingle, ſometimes branched. ' The leaves are nar- 
Wa, end in fine ſmall hairs. It is found in the moun- 
Vas parts of Yorkſhire. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. p. 370. 


4. The hypnum- like Alpine Bryum, with | 


are capillaceous, and the heads ſmall and roundiſh. It is found 
on the trunks of trees, and on the ground in the northern 
parts of England not unfrequently. 4. The conferva- like 
bog Bryum. This is very ſmall, and compoſed of extremely 
ſlender branches, which entangle with one another, and are 
furniſhed with ſmall leaves placed alternately, and not ſet very 
cloſe ; it grows in wet places. 5. The bending hair-pencil 


Bryum., This is a very elegant little moſs. It grows in thick 
tufts on ditch-banks, and is not above half an inch in height. 


The leaves are long and capillaceous ; the heads very ſmall 


and reddiſh, 6. The cluſtery crooked-leaved hair Bryum. 
This is a ſmall moſs, the ſtalks ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes 
branched ; the capſules are very ſlender, and their pedicles 
reddiſh, This grows on the mountains of Wales. 7. The 
black-headed bog Bryum, with ſhort leaves. The ſtalks of 
this are ſlender, and ſeldom branched ; the heads are ſmall 
and of a blackiſh brown, and the pedicles ſhort. It is com- 
mon in Yorkſhire. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. p. 376. 

'The third ſubdiviſion comprehends ſuch of theſe Bryums as 
have curled leaves, or leaves that become variouſly undulated 
as they dry. Of theſe the following are the known ſpecies : 
I. The long-ſhanked frizzled Bryum. The ſtalks of this 
grow to near two inches high ; the leaves ſtand very thick, 
and always curl up in the drying. It is found in mountainous 
places. 2. The ſhort-ſhanked, many-headed frizzled Bryum. 
This has ſhorter ſtalks than the former, and the leaves ſtand in 
cluſters on the tops ; it is found on the mountains of Wales 
and Yorkſhire. 3. The fine ſtar-topped Bryum, which curls 
up its leaves in drying. This grows in thick tufts, and its 
leaves are of a beautiful green ; it is common on heaths, and 
under hedges. 4. The ſhort pale green hair Bryum, with 
oval heads. This is a very ſmall moſs, but it grows in thick 
tufts; the leaves, while freſh and vigorous, are expanded, 
and form ftellar tops to the branches; but, in drying, they 
curl up and wither. It is very common on ditch-banks. 5. 
The neat pale green Bryum, with ſtarry tops, and ſlender 
heads. This is a very ſmall ſpecies; but its ſtalks are divided 
into ſome branches. Its leaves form ſtarry tops to the branches, 
while-freſh ; but they curl up and loſe their figure in drying. 
7. The ſmall red ſtar- topped bog Bryum. The ſtalks of this 
are moderately long and branched ; the leaves alfo are long. 
It is found in the mountains of Wales. 8. The ſmooth and 
ſlender pale-ſhanked Bryum, wirh thick-ſet leaves. This is 
frequent at the bottoms of old walls. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. 


379. | 
The Jourth ſubdiviſion of theſe Bryums comprehends thoſe 
which have roſtrated calyptræ and pointed capſules, afterwards 
becoming of the ſhape of bottles, from the rim of which there 
ow up ſeveral oblong bodies, in form of a beard. Of this 
Find are the following ſpecies : 1. The thick-topped bearded 
birds-claw Bryum. The ſtalks of this are ſhort, ſometimes 
branched, ſometimes not; the leaves ſmall, ſtrait, carinated, 
and of a lively green. It is common on old walls. 2. 'The 
ſmall ſtar-topped Bryum, with clawed and bearded heads. 
The ſtalks of this are ſhort ; the leaves ſtellate at the tops; 
the pedicles of the heads grow not from the ſummits, but from 
the falt year's top of the ſtalk. It grows on the ground, and 
is found in Germany, and in ſome parts of England. 3. The 
flender-bearded Bryum, with narrow and thin- ſet leaves. The 
ſtalks of this are very ſlender, and ſend up their pedicles from 
the ſummit. It is common on the earth in dry places, and 
ſometimes on old Walls. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. p. 381. 
The fifth ſubdiviſion of theſe Bryums comprehends thoſe 
which have a ſhorter operculum, and whoſe capſules appear 
ſtriated when fully ripe. Of this kind are the following ſpe- 
cies: 1. The ſmall forked Bryum with twin heads. The 
ſtalks of this are ſhort, and uſually ſend up two pedicles from 
each ſummit, each carrying its capſule. The leaves are 
ſmall, and of a dark green. 2. The nd By red- 


| ſhanked Bryum. This grows in cluſters or tufts ; the ſtalks 


are divided ſometimes into two, ſometimes into three branches. 
It is very common by way-ſides, and is eaſily known by the 
redneſs of the pedicles. 3. The fine-leaved bog-Bryum, with 
long and ſhining-red * 75 This grows in the manner of 
the former ; but the leaves are longer, and more pointed, 
and the pedicles are long, and po ſeveral er from one 
ſtalk. It is common in Wales. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. 


5 8 * ; 
| Tne Keth ſubdiviſion of theſe Bryums takes in thoſe which 


have either no ſtalks, or at the utmoſt only very ſhort ones. 
Of this kind are the following ſpecies: 1. The leaſt dwarf 
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0 d ſubdiviſion of theſe B i 

a ryums contains ſuch as are 
hairy, DE — leaves; but differ from the *. | 
theſe the follo Proper figure, and general appearance. 


hair Bryum, with ſhort heads and pedicles. This has ex- 
tremely narrow leaves, of a deep green; it grows in 
places. 2. The ſmall black, hair Bryum, with longiſh heads 


2 ; wing are the known ſpecies: 1. The ſoft-hair| and pedicles. The heads of this are large, and their pedicles 
0 — — — with crooked ſhanks. "This is a very minute] are anal long. 3- The dwarf fine-leaved heath-like 
ne and its — beautiful; its leaves terminate in fine hairs, | Bryum. The leaves of this ſpecies are very rigid, and greatly 
be voy + It is not ent in the woods of ble thoſe of the fine-leaved heath. It grows on rocks 
hat green 4 is not common in England. 2. The bright and ſtones in the weſtern: parts of E 4. The dwarf 
te » panited Aike Bryum. This an inch | tufted Bryum, with fine ſoft leaves, and conic heads, The 
1 | ſually divided into two or | leaves of this are very narrow and carinated, and of a 

0 on the mountains of Yorkſhire. | green. It grows by the ſides of rivers in Virginia, Penſy 
Jr — ——— vania, and other parts of America. 388 

* and about an inch long. The leaves| ſhanked Bryum, with hairy leaves, a 
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This alſo is common in Virginia. 6. The golden long-ſhanked| 
hair Bryum, with upright crooked heads. Ihe ſtalks of this are 
very ſhort, and ſometimes a little branched. It is a ſummer- 
moſs, and is frequent in Germany, 
The ſecond order of the Bryums comprehends thoſe which 
have capſules, hanging downward from the bending of the 
pedicles. The calyptræ in theſe ſpecies quickly fall off; and the 
opercula are uſually obtuſe, | 
The firſt ſeries of theſe comprehends thoſe which have ex- 
tremely narrow leaves. Of this ſeries the following are the 
known ſpecies. 1. The ſhort-ſhanked hair Bryum, with red 
ſtooping heads. The capſules of this ſeem in a middle ſtate be- 
tween the erect and pendent ones. It grows in moiſt graſſy 
places, but is not very common. 2. The golden-hair Bryum, 
with pear-like bowing heads, The ſtalks of this are low, and 
rather may becalledcreeping fibres; the leaves of a pleaſant green, 
and very narrow; the pedicles are an inch high, and the heads 
yellow when ripe. It is found in many parts of England in 
moiſt places. 15 The lovely green hair Bryum, with pendu- 
lous heads. Ihe capſules of this are oblong and drooping, 
the leaves are extremely narrow. It grows in wet places on 
Wodlwich-Heath. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc, p. 386. 
The ſecond ſeries of theſe Bryums contains thoſe which have 
leaves a little broader, and though narrow, not capillaceous. 
The firſt diviſion of theſe contains thoſe which have equal and 
cylindric branches. Of theſe the following are the known 
ſpecies: 1. The catkin- ſtemmed filver Bryum. This is a 
very ſmall moſs ; but it grows in extremely large tufts, and 
is very common on the tiles of houſes ; its ſilvery look di- 
ſtinguiſhes it from all the others at firſt ſight. 2. The round- 
ſtemmed green Bryum, with pendulous heads. The capſules 
of this are of an oval figure; it grows on walls. 3. The hyp- 
num-like Bryum, with elegant blackiſh-red heads. This is 
found on the Welch mountains. Dillen. Hiſt. Muſc. p. 393. 
The ſecond diviſion of theſe comprehends thoſe which have 
unequal and irregularly-ſhaped branches. Of theſe the follow- 
ing are the known ſpecies : 1. The hoary round-tufted tile 
Bryum, with pendulous heads. 
moſs, and grows uſually on little round tufts ; the heads are 
not ſeen till the plant is cloſely examined; they ſtand on very 
ſhort ſtalks. This is one of the moſt frequent of all the 
moſſes on old Walls and the tiles of houſes. 2. The tufted 
red and yellow-ſhanked Bryum. The leaves of this are 
broader, membranaceous, and of a pleaſant green. It is 
common on old walls. 3. The tranſparent and larger tufted 
Bryum, with long pendulous heads. This is common on heaths; 
It is of a pleaſant green, and grows to two inches high. 4. The 
tranſparent-leaved Bryum, with long pendulous heads. This is 


common in moiſt ſhady places. 5. The lancet- leaved Bryum, 


with round fleſh-coloured pendulous heads. This is found in the 
ſummer months on Black-Heath, and in many other places 
about London. 6. The tender, lancet, and graſs-leaved 
pendulous Bryum. The ſtalks of this are red ; they do not 
exceed half an inch in height, and are not branched ; the pe- 
dicles are of a pale red, and grow from the ſummits of the 
ſtalks. It grows in tufts in Wales. 7. The ſwans-neck 
Bryum. This is a very elegant ſpecies, it grows in woods, 
in ſomewhat moiſt places, and is an inch or two, ſometimes 
more, in height. The leaves are large, and of a beautiful 


green, and the pedicle bends with the capſule, ſo as to repre- | 


ſent the head and neck of a ſwan. It is common in our 
woods. 8. The pendulous and ſwoln-headed bog Bryum. 
This grows to three or four inches high ; the leaves are like 
thoſe of ſerpyllum, and are pellucid, and of a lively green. It 
grows in boggy places on heaths, &c. . The long-ſhanked 
bog Bryum, with long pendulous heads. This is not unfre- 
quent with us in damp places, in woods, and under ſhady 
hedges. 10. The red bog Bryum, with plated leaves, and 
pear-ſhaped pendulous heads, This is found in many parts of 
England on mountainous boggy grounds. Diller, Hiſt. Muſc. 


The Third ſeries of theſe Bryums comprehends ſuch as have 
broad leaves. Of this kind the following are the known ſpe- 
© cies: 1. The golden bulbed Bryum, with pear-faſhioned bow- 


ing heads. This is called by ſome little golatlocks, or golden 
* maidenhair, It is a very common moſs, and grows on the 
ed pendulous ſhrub Bryum, with 


ground. 2. The many- 


This is an extremely ſmall | 


WAR 


always in boggy places; the heads are of a pale green wille 

young, and of a pale yellow when ripe. Dillen. Hiſt, Muse 

p. 415. | 

WALLA, the name of an officer in the eaſtern nations. Th 
Arabs have the care of the country round about the City 1 

Cairo in Egypt, and a Walla is obliged to patrole continuil 

about there, eſpecially in the night. / 

His buſineſs is to take up all perſons who are committing an 

diſorders, or who cannot give an account of themſelves, (; 

are found abroad at irregular hours; and he often has their | 
heads cut off upon the ſpot. As this officer is naturally tie 
terror of . a ſo for preſents made to him he often become 

their protector. Without this they are ſure, one time 6; 

other, to fall a ſacrifice to his reſentment z and to him the 

great people ſend for any villains who have rendered themſclg 
obnoxious to them, and are ſure to have them delivered up 

Pacack's Egypt. p. 165. | 

WALLING of Brick. See the article BRIC k. 

WALNUT, in botany. See the article Nux. 

The effluvia of Walnut- trees are ſaid to be hurtful to th: 

head. Mr. Boyle aſſures us they cauſed the head-ach in hin. 

ſelf. Works abr. vol. 1. p. 436. g 

WALRUS, in zoology, the name by which ſome authors callthe 

morſe, or ſea-horſe, called alſo by others, roſmarus, a cles. 

ture very different from the hippopotamus, or river-horſe, der 
the article Morse, | | 

WALT, at fea, is applied to a ſhip, when ſhe hath not he: 

due ballaſt, i. e. not enough to enable her to bear her fails, 

WALTHERIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 

characters of which are theſe : "The perianthium conſiſts df 

one leaf, and is of the ſhape of a cup, lightly divided into fie 
ſegments, and remains after the flower is fallen. The flower 
conſiſts of five petals, which are cordated at the top, ant 

ſtand expanded. The ſtamina are five filaments, growing t- 

gether into a cylinder. The antheræ are ſimple, and {nd 

free. The germen of the piſtil is oval, The ſtyle is ſimple, 
ſomewhat longer than the ſtamina ; and the ſtigma is bikl, 

The fruit is a capſule of an oval figure at the top, compoſedd 

two valves, but containing only one cell. The ſeed is fingl, 

obtuſe, and broad. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 327. 

WAMPUM, a fort of ſhells, ſeveral of which being ſtrung u- 

on threads, are uſed as money among the Indians. 

It is made of a ſhell, formed into ſmall cylinders, of aboit 
one quarter of an inch long, and a fifth of an inch over, al 
being bored as beads, is ſtrung in great numbers upon long 
ſtrings. In this ſtate it paſſes among the Indians in thet 
uſual commerce, as ſilver and gold among us; but beg 
looſe, it is not ſo current. 

It is both white and black; and the meaneſt is in ſingle firiny 
of which the white goes at five ſhillings a fathom, and ts 
black at ten; or by number, the white at ſix a penny, i 
black at three. The next in value to the ſingle ſtring 
that which is wove into bracelets of about three quartets 0? 
yard long, black and white, in ſtripes, and fix pieces in a of, 
the warp conſiſting of leather thongs, and the woof of the 
theſe the gentlewomen among them wear, wound twice d 

- oftener about their wriſts. 

The moſt valuable of all is that woven into girdles. Thel 
are compoſed of many rows, and the black and white pr 
woven into ſquares or other figures, Theſe girdles are 00 
times worn as their. richeſt ornaments ; but they are oft 
uſed in their great payments, and make their nobleſt preſet 
and are laid up as their treaſure. "Grew's Muſzum, p. 30. 

WANDSU, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of monk) 

found in the iſland of Ceylon. It is all over of a fine (ee 

black; but has a long white beard hanging from its chin, 

WANHOM, in the materia medica, a name by which 

fer has called the plant, o“ hich the great galangal 

_ ſhops is the root. Kæmpf. Amæn. Exot. p. 901. 9 

WANT, in zoology, a name given by many to the mole 

the article TALPA. | 

WANTI. See the article GLovE. 

W APP, in a ſhip, that rope wherewith the ſhrowd 
with wale-knots, one end is made faſt to the 
to the other are brought the lanniards. coll 

WAPPER, in zoology, a name given by ſome to the Gee 
ſpecies of the river-gudgeon. Ray's Ichthyogr. p- 204 
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pellucid leaves, reſembling thoſe of the hart's-tongues This] the article Gopio Hluviatilis. hook 
is a very common moſs z it creeps. at the root, and fpreads WAR (Cycl.) WA R-Huyrſe. The proper rules. for mo” al 
very faſt; it grows in woods, and under hedges. 3. The] ing a horſe for ſervice in War, are thefe : He ſhould "hab 
larger ftarry roſe Bryum, with pendulous oval heads. The] in ſtature, with a; comely head, and out-ſwelling — of 
bel of this are naked near the ground; but on their upper] His eye ſhould be bright and ſparkling, and te v, Ui, 
bt they have many fad leaves. It grows in moiſt go it covered by the eye-brow. The ears ſhould be — 
* ſhady, places. 4. The leſſer ſtarry roſe Bryum, with long] ſhort, and pricking; or, if long, the ſhould wm of 
we HIS and long heads. The leaves of this are very ſhort. | with cafe, and well carried. The hs ſhould be 97 hi 
It is not uncommon. under ſhady hedges. .5. The pendulous | the breaſt large and ſwelling. ba Thets 
- oval headed Bryum, with various. tranſparent leaves. The | broad ang ſtrait, and the buttocks round aud full. oo thi 
talks of 1 an inch high, and the leaves ob- ſhould be high. and broad, neither . too thick, 4%  j, 
tuſe, and ort toward the bottom, and longer and narrower] the thigh ſwelling ; the leg broad and flat, and KM hiod 
| as the top. It is very common in wet places on heath and | ſhort; When fuch a horſe. is choſen, he mult M7 d r 
© woods, 6. The. long (tranſparent ſerpyllum-leaved Bryum, | during the time of his teaching, that he may be ful? m0 
© with ſharp ſtooping heads. This gros in places. . His food; muſt be ſweet hay, and good clean ur gel wi 
The round tranſparent. mother-of-t 1 þ Lam with | of oats, and one part of beans or peas, WE, mut 
a in the . 
: bardened The quantity mould be half a peck in pp 


pehdulous oval heads. This has en leaves, and grows 


: 
o 


; 7  euantity at noon, and in the evening. Upon | more difficulty in making their burrows, and never do it ſo 
Dy 3 1 way dreſſed between five and fix in the] well; and if the foil be boggy or mooriſh, there would be 
= = of} watered at ſeven or eight. In the evening he is | very little advantage from the Warren, tor wet is very de- 
a gelle at four, and watered about five, and he muſt al- ſtructive of theſe animals. 5 
” . have provender given him after watering; he muſt be | All due precautions mult be taken, that the /Yarren be ſo con- 
Fat ed about eight, and then muſt have food given him for all | trived, that the rabbets may habituate themſelves to it with 
3 | eaſe, Many would have it that Varrens ſhould be encloſed 
Th . night before he is ridden, all his hay is to be taken away with walls ; but this is a very expenſive method, and ſeems 
about nine o' clock, and he muſt have a handful or two of | not neceſſary nor adviſeable ; for we find but very few that are 
oats about four in the morning, when he has eaten theſe, he ſo, and thoſe do not ſucceed at all the better for it. bs 
i to be turned upon the ſnaffle, and rubbed very well with dry Mr. Chomel's opinion 1s, that it ought to be ſurrounded with 
cloths ; then ſaddled, and made fit for his exerciſe, When | a ditch. This indeed is no fence to prevent the rabbets from 
he has performed this, he is to be brought ſweating into the] going out, unleſs there be water in it ; but it marks the in- 
fable, and rubbed down with dry wiſps. When this has been | tended bounds of the Warren, and the rabbets generally con- 
3 the ſaddle is to-be taken off, and he is to be rubbed fine themſelves within its circumference, though not neceſ- 
down with dry cloths ; the houſing cloth is then to be laid on, farily compelled to do ſo. The ſpace proper for a Warren 
and the ſaddle being again laid on, he is to be walked gently has no limits but the owner's pleaſure; but, in general, the 
about till thoroughly cool. After this, he muſt ſtand without | larger it is, the more profitable it alſo proves : and the rabbets, 
meat two or three hours, then he muſt be fed ; and in the af= when once accuſtomed to the place, will keep within its 
ternoon he is to be rubbed and dreſſed as before, and watered | bounds, though they are neither hemmed in with walls nor 
in the uſual manner. 5 Ss ditches, nor any other fence whatever. 

WARD's Pill. Some have conjectured that this medicine, Some have preſcribed the making deep ditches, and conſtantly 
which had ſo great a run, and to which a diminution of the | Keeping them ſupplied with water in the ſummer as well as 
numbers in the bills of Mortality, one year after it happened | winter ſeaſon, that they may ſerve as fences to the rabbets ; 
to come in vogue, was ſaid in a public advertiſement to be but as it is not found neceſſary to fence them in at all, it is 
owing; it has been conjectured, I ſay, that this medicine } extremely injudicious to do it, by means of a thing known to 
was made of butter of antimony z others think it the glaſs of | be'ſo very prejudicial to theſe creatures, as water is. If the 
antimony, and cinnabar of Antimony amaſſed with gum tra- perſon who has ſet up a Warren has but few rabbets to ſtock 
gacanth. See Ward's Pill diſſected, and Med. Efl, Edinb. | it with, the more patience he muſt have as to the profit of it; 
abr, vol. 2. p. 434 and 470. | . but the beſt method of getting quickly into the ſcheme of pro- 
Mr. Clutton mentions ſome caſes where they did ſervice; fit in it, 18 the buying at firſt a large number of doe-rabbets, 
but relates the hiſtories of fifty caſes where they did great all big with young. Theſe being unweildy and heavy, will 
miſchief. | | naturally ſtay in the place, and the young ones will be habi- 
To diſcover the compoſition of theſe pills, he diſſolved the | tuated to it as their native place, and will never run from it. 
ſeveral ſorts of them, and then viewing with a microſcope the Theſe young ones will ſoon breed again, and the Warren will 
powder which precipitated, he ſaw three different coloured begin quickly to be ſtocked with inhabitants, almoſt all na- 
powders remaining of the blue pill; to wit, a yellow, red, tives of the place. They ſhould not he hunted at all the two 

and white powder; the yellow and red agreed exactly with the firſt years, and but very moderately the third. After this 
glaſs of antimony, and the white one appeared to be common they will increaſe ſo faſt, that ſcarce any body can conceive 
arſenic. Ward's Pill being incloſed in copper, and expoſed | the numbers that may be taken, and the profit that may be 
to a ſtrong heat, made the copper white, and as hard as iron, annually made without hurting it. 

= which arſenic always does. He alſo obſerved in this blue pill The Warren is the next franchiſe in degree to the park, and 
another powder, which he judged to be zaffre, that is, cal - when ſpoken of in law, the terms uſed are, the liberty and 
= Ccined cobalt, incorporated with flints. He thinks the pro- franchiſe of a free Warren. | 

portion of the ingredients in this blue pill to be, one third glaſs The beaſts and fowls of a Warren are underſtood to be four, 
of antimony, near two thirds of arſenic, and a very ſmall the rabbet, the hare, the partridge, and the pheaſant, and 
part of cobalt, or zaffre, with ſome powder of blue. no other. Theſe were eſteemed the proper game to be taken 
The red pill appeared to be much the ſame compoſition as the] by the long-winged hawk. | 
blue, only red arſenic was made uſe of inſtead of the white, A foreſt, which is in dignity the higheſt and greateſt franchiſe, 
and that the colouring of blue powder was left out. comprehends in it a chace, a park, and a free Varren; for 

The purple pills tinged glaſs blue, which cobalt or zaffre does, which reaſon the beaſts of the park, and the beaſts and fowls 
and therefore Mr. Clutton thinks them principally compoſed | of the free Warren, are as much privileged. within the foreſt, 

of cobalt, with a little glaſs of antimony, which left a yellow- | as the beaſts of the foreſt itſelf are. | 
iſh border upon the glaſs. See True and candid Relation of WARTS (Cycl.)—There are a thouſand ſuperſtitious remedies 
the g30d and bad Effects of Ward's Pill and Drop, and Med. |. for Warts, but none of them are of the leaſt conſequence. 
Eff. Edinb. abr. vol. 2. p. 470, 471. The ſurgeon's aſſiſtance is the only true method of getting rid 

WARNAS, a name by which ſome of the chemical writers ex- of them. There are ſeveral ways of deſtroying them in his 
preſs what others of them call the acetum philoſophorum, or hands, as by ligature, extirpation, evulſion, the cauſtic, and 
vinegar of the philoſophers. | | | the actual cautery. The cure by ligature, is by means of a 

WARNING (Gel.) WARNING- Piece, in the military art, looſe hair, or a piece of fine and ſtrong filk, tied very tight 
is the gun which is fired every night about ſun-ſet, to give no- | about the root of the Wart; and by this means the nutricious 
tice to the drums and trumpets of the army to beat and ſound veſſels being compreſſed, the excreſcence withers and de- 

2a retreat or tattou, which is likewiſe called, ſetting the watch. | Ss. | | 
See the article RETREAT. The method by extirpatiop, is to take them up with a pair of 
ARNOTH, in our old writers, an antient cuſtom by which | plyers, and cut them cloſe off with ſciflars, dreſſing the wound 
if a tenant, holding of the caſtle of Dover, failed in paying his | with the common cauſtic, to remove the roots, if there be 
rent at the day, he was to forfeit double; and for the ſecond | any, which would give riſe to a new tubercle. 

lure, treble : and the lands ſo held were called terris cultis, | The cure by cauſtics is beſt performed by cutting off the hard 
and terris de Warnoth. Blount. ppt oh upper part of the Wart with a razor or ſciſſars, and then ſur- 

WARPS (Cycl.)=Ware, ina ſhip, a rope uſed to hale a ſhip rounding its bottom with a circle of wax, to prevent the 
into, or out of a harbour. | ſpreading of the remedies, to touch it daily with oll of tartar, 

WARRANT, (Cycl.) in the manege, A jocky that ſells a ſpirit of ſalt, aqua-fortis, or butter of antimony, 
horſe is, by cuſtom, in ſome countries, obliged to warrant | The cure by cautery is performed by chooſing a cautery of a 
um, that is, to refund the money that was given for him, Proper ſizes, and with that burning down to the root of the 
2 mo the horſe in nine days after the firſt delivery, in Wart. This is the moſt painful of all the methods of extir- 
2 _ him when under ſuch infirmities as may eſcape | patin theſe excreſcences; but the pain is but for a moment, 

Ware the buyer, and as are not ,obviouſly diſcovered. | and the Warts extirpated this way never return again. 
rmities are purſiveneſs, the glanders, and unſound- | The cure by evulſion is performed by anointing them with 
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7 neſs, hot and cold: But he does not warrant him clear of | ſoftening ointment, and then ſeizing them artfully between 
| uch infirmities as may be diſcerned. Not only jockeys or] the thumb and the fore · finger, and forcibly wrenching them 
e-merchants, but alſo perſons of what quality or condition | out. This is a mountebank method, and a bad one; for it is 
* are obliged to take back the horſe, and repay the mo- not only very painful, but the Warts commonly grow up 
. che Ul, 3s afteQted with the ſaid diſorders. But the tule of | again. | e ee ee Di n ene 
a ow of England is, caveat emptor, unleſs the ſeller ex- | Cancerous WARTS. It is no uncommon thing to find on the 
6 arms — ws cb III | face, lips, and about the eyes, arts which look blue and 
f Wa RRE NARRANTS. See the article DUVvIn BND. flvid; theſe are always to be let alone entirely; for when ir- 


plied (Cycl.— The word Warren is now generally ap by ritated, they frequently degenerate into a cancer, and miſera- 
farting of — ground ſet apart for the breeding and pre- bly torment the parts where they are ſituated. Heifter's Sur- 


— 
- 


3 Pt. Es zery, p. 322 Anni. — 
— — ua Warren, great caution is to be uſed for the | ART, in the „is an exereſcence, or ſuperfluity of 
zung. upon a proper place, and a right ſituation. It ſhould fleſh, that riſes in the hinder paſterns of coach-horſes, 


— | tho | 
The fail d — and expoſed to the caſt or the | almoſt as. big 2 walnut.” It ſuppurates, and: voids red 
— ſuitable, is chat which is ſandy ; | ftinking matter, and does not cure but for a time, for it re- 
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turns again. 
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WARTH, in our old writers, ſeems to be the ſame with 
ward. peny, being a cuſtomary payment for ſome caſtle- guard. 


Blount's Tenur. 60. Blount, 


. WASH, the diſtillers name for the fermentable liquor, made by 


diſſolving the proper ſubject for fermentation and diſtillation 
in common water. POR 

With reſpe& to the proper workings of this liquor, great re- 
gard is to be had to the containing veſſel. Its purity, and the 
proviſion for its occaſional cloſeneſs, are the things to be 
principally conſidered. Though it is neceſſary that the vei- 
ſel be perfectly clean, yet in the cleanſing it great care muſt 


de taken that ne-ſoap, or other unctuous body, be uſed, for | 


this would check the fermentation in it ; and for the ſame rea- 
ſon all ſtrong alkaline lixiviums are to be avoided. Lime- 
water, or even the turbid ſolution of I lime, how- 
ever, may be ſafely uſed for this purpoſe ; and this is in- 
deed particularly proper to deſtroy a prevailing acid, which 
is very apt to be generated about the ſides and bottoms 
of theſe veſſels, if the warm air has acceſs to them, and thus 
prevents the order of the fermentation. All ſtrong alkaline 


lixiviums have as bad an effect on the contrary, and a ſpecial | 


care muſt be had that no corrupt or putrified yeaſt, nor any 


remains of former fermented matters, hang about the ſides of 
the veſſels, for this would infect whatever ſhould be afterwards 


put into them. Foulneſſes of this kind, when of long ſtand- 
ing, are of all others the moſt difficult to be cured, and often 
are of great damage to the diſtiller. 

The occaſional cloſeneſs of the veſſel may be provided for by 
having covers very well adapted to it, in the large way of bu- 


light caſks will ſerve the purpoſe, while the valve occaſionally 


gives the neceſſary vent to preſerve the veſſel, and otherwiſe it 


remains perfectly cloſe, and impervious to the air but at diſ- 


cretion. 


It is a very prejudicial miſtake, in the buſineſs of fermenting 
the Yaſh, to ſuppoſe that the free concourſe or admiſſion of 
the external air is neceſſary to the operation, The expreſs 
contrary is the truth, and a great advantage will be found in 


practiſing upon this ſuppoſition. A conſtant influx of the | 


open air, if it does not carry off ſome part of the already 
formed ſpirit; yet it certainly catches up and diſſipates the 
fine ſubtle oleaginous and ſaline particles, of which the ſpi- 
rit is formed, and thus conſiderably leſſens the quantity to be 
procured. This inconvenience is wholly avoided by the wa 


of cloſe fermentation, by which all air, except that which 1s 


contained in the veſſel, is kept out. The great ſecret, in this 
proceſs, is to have a proper ſpace for the reception of this air, 
at the top of the veſlel, over the furface of the liquor ; and 
when ſuch a ſpace is left, as ſoon as the fermentation is fairly 
ſet on foot, the veſſel is to be cloſe bunged down, and left to 
itſelf, no more freſh air being left in but what is admitted by 
the valve. No new air is neceſſary, when the ſpace unoccu- 
pied by the liquor is more than one tenth part of the gage, the 
artificial air generated in the operation being very ſeldom of 
_ to endanger the burſting of the caſk, or any other miſ- 
Chief. 


This method of cloſe fermentation is practicable to good ad- 


vantage in the ſmall way of buſineſs z but it requires ſuch a 
conſiderable time, that it will never be liked by the large 
dealers, who are in a manner forced to-admit the free air, and 
thus ſuſtain a very conſiderable loſs in the ſpirit, only to get 
the operation over in a proper time. Excepting for the neceſſity 
of expedition of this kind among the large dealers, it is certain 
that this low and imperceptible vinous fermentation is great] 
preferable, on all accounts, to the other. During the whole 
courſe of this operation, the veſlel is to be kept from all ex- 
ternal cold and external heat that is conſiderable, it being ne- 
eeſſary that it ſhould be kept in an equable uniform and tem- 
perate ſtate, ſo-as not to be cognizable to the ſenſes, either as 
heat or cold. In the winter a ſtove-room, ſuch as are com- 
mon in Germany, would be fitteſt for this purpoſe, the veſlel 
being placed at a proper diſtance from the ſtove ; but at other 
ſeaſons no particlar cautions are neceſlary with us, provided 
that the place be well ſheltered from the violent heat of the 
| ſun, and from the bleak northerly winds. 
The operation is known to be over in this cloſe way of fer- 
mentation, as ſoon as the. hifling noiſe ceaſes, and can no 
longer be heard on applying the ear to the veſſel ; and when, 
on opening it, the liquor is found to be clear, and of a vinous 
r taſte; when it is arrived at this ſtate, it ſhould be ſet 
by for a time in a cooler place than that in which it was fer- 
mented ; in this manner it will thoroughly purge itſelf of its 
lees, and will become perfectly clear, vinous, and pungent ; 
in this ſtate it ſhould be drawn clear off from the lee, and 
immediately committed to the ſtill ; and by this method a per- 
fectly pure vinous ſpirit will be procured, y better than 
that which can be obtained by the common way, which thoſe 
who work large quantities fall into for the ſake of expedition. 
The action of fermentation works ſuch a change in. the body 
of the tincture or ſolution, called the aſh, as to render it 
ſeparable by the action of fire, into parcels of matter that are 
— different, and of a nature entirely foreign to what 
ſame liquor would have yielded without the fermentation. 


— 54 uted, and brought to work with 
\ ; 


ſineſs, and by the uſe of valves in the ſmaller, where common | 


method of rectification. Some of the malt-diftillers, 11 


. 


| 


a ſoft boiling heat, there firſt comes over a quantity of ii. 
tenſely pungent aromatic and nidorous liquor, which, if u. 
ceived into a large quantity of cold water, throws off a c. 
pious eſſential acrid or aromatic oil, though the original ſub. 
ject, before the fermentation, were ever ſo cooling, mild, 
contrary to a ſpicy nature. This eſſential oil is found to he 
the principal thing that gives the predominant or peculy 
taſte to the ſpirits, according to the ſeveral ſubſtances fron 
which they are made; and the ſpirits are, from the flayay 
they receive from this, diſtinguiſhed into malt ſpirit, melaſe 
ſpirit, cyder ſpitit, wine ſpirit, arrac, and the like. Th 
neſt, moſt ſubtle, and moſt efficacious part of this eſſenta 
oil is what comes firſt, the portions that come after he; 
gradually more and more viſcous and nauſeous, and the ſpire 
running in a continued thread from the end of the worm, yil 
be found to change its nature oftener than could be imagi 
if taſted at different intervals. Beſide this eſſential oil, th 
ſpirit of the firſt running contains only an acid, more or |: 
in quantity, and more or leſs pungent and volatile, or ſenſi} 
to the noſe, in proportion as the fermentation has been more u 
leſs continued; or according to the degree of acidity acquired 
in the operation. This acid, and the aqueous part that tits 
with it, may be kept back by a proper rectification; thou 
where the acid is very volatile, ſome part of it is apt alway 
to riſe along with the totally inflammable ſpirit, ſo as to git 
it a flavour like that of a very much diluted ſpiritus nitridul 
cis. Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. 
The Vaſb of the malt diſtiller ought to be about the ſtrengh 
of the ten-ſhilling ſmall-beer ; and if the ſpirit be expettl 
fine, it had better be too thin than too thick. It is only mat 
by mixing the water hot with the malt ground into meal, | 
the water be too hot, the mixture will become gluey ; andi 
too cool, a part of the virtue of the malt will be loſt. Undz 
the right application of the water is to be conſidered the prope 
manner of agitating the maſs, ſo that all the parts of the aquea 
fluid may come fully and freely in contact with the folutl 
particles of the ſubject. When once the water is well ſaturatl 
by ſtanding on the malt a proper time, it muſt be drawn, 
and freſh poured on, till at length the whole virtue, or al te 
ſugary ſweetneſs of the malt is extracted, and nothing but! 
fixed huſky matter remains behind, uncapable of being fx 
ther diflolved by the action of hot or boiling water, or of beig 
n waſhed or rinſed out by the bare affuſion d 
cold. This artificial and external agitation or ftirring aboutd 
the maſs, is neceſſary not only in the common way of br 
ing for the malt diſtillery, but alſo in that more expeditos 
way, now in uſe with ſome, of reducing the operations d 
brewing and fermenting to one, and grinding the malt to 
fine meal, which is to be kept in the aſs during the wit 
time, and even put into the ſtill with it, and worked to 
ther. The ſtirring may be repeated to great advantage mr 
than once in each operation, as at the affuſion of every 
of freſh water, in the common way, and at any ſhortly dil 
times in the ſhort way, in which it is of greater {en 


tuoſity, ſo as to render the operation ſuitable and eff 1 


to come at the fermenting liquor. Some of our ** — 
this anſwers the end in moderating the fermentation» * 


is not eaſy to be got off or altered to advantage by 27 


a ſolution of nitre, or common falt, in fair water, 29% 
inſtead of theſe ſolutions, uſe lime- water; but this r ge 
hich, bed in 


| judged by ſome to be of ſervice eite | b 
ral, or eſpecially at ſome particular ſeaſons, to ac f hm 
water . in brewing, with a ſmall proportior aud n 
vegetable or light mineral, and which is ſuppoſed to aht f 

ate the fermentation of the tincture, impfon f. tis 
vinoſity of the ſpirit, and occaſion ſome ſmall yell a 
quantity; and with the ſame view, tartar, 25 
mon ſalt and nitre, have been uſed in the fame m4 ih f. 
The particular intention of the operator may diſpoſe ® 
| — o—_ 3 —_— gen . 
to yield more ſpirit, or to. give the fir e, 
beg ber n 196 9 
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. and pungent afomatics: the cheapeſt choſen for this pur- 


brewing the whole together; 


due uſed in the preparation. In this manner it may be kept, 


chat made in the common wa 

manner of treacle. Shaws Ki 8 e 

| huber and Becher were both convinced of the utility of 
is ſcheme, and both laboured hard at the bringing it to bear: 


Who had it in his thoughts to extend the practice to the wines 


WAN 


e, and the moſt uſed, are, the cortex winteranus, gingery | 


ins of paradiſe. - Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtilling. 
8 way, theſe additions, however, 5 very little, 
though by a proper artifice in the management they may be 
made of conſiderable uſe. Upon this foundation, ſtands a very 
inſtructive method uſed abroad, of making geneva ab origine, 
by mixing the bruiſed juniper berries among the malt, and 
this means a compound tinc- 


ture, or Waſh, is prepared, which, by fermentation and di- 


ſtillation, affords a ſpirit much more intimately and homoge- 
neouſly impregnated with the effence of the berry, than that | 
prepared by our diſtillers, in the common way of adding the | 


berry to the malt ſpirit, and diſtilling it from them again. 
The inconveniencies that attend the hrewing directly with 
malt, are very conſiderable, the malt being of à very large 
bulk, in proportion to the ſaccharine part, which it can alone 
impart to the water, and in which its virtues, as yielding a 
ſpirit, wholly conſiſt. On this aceount numerous large veſſels, 


much labour, and great expence, are required to conduct and | 
manage ſuch a buſineſs in the harge way. The remedy in| 


a 


this, as in many other cafes, may be much more eaſily ſtart- 


ed, than effeQually applied; however the foundation for | 
it-ſeems to conſiſt in the practically reducing the perplexed: | 


buſineſs of the malt diſtiller, to the ſimple bufineſs of the fine 
fliller, or, in other words, in the reducing malt to treacle. 

It is very certain, that the thing here a4 AY be ef- 
feed to perfection by the common proceſſes of infuſion and 
evaporation : but the people conterned'in this branch of trade 
are the only proper perſons to try it in the large way, and cal- 
culate that advantage and expence, and by that means regularly 
find whether or not it will be worth while to introduce it as a 
common method of baſineſs. he's 5 

The experiment may be tried in this manner: When a par- 
cel of wort is brewed in the common manner, and is become 


fine by ſtanding, let it be decanted clear off, and immediately 
boiled away in a common copper, till it begins to inſpiſſate, and 
acquires a duſky brown colour: at this time it muſt be taken | 
out of the copper, and poured into a balneum mariæ, where 


the remainder of the evaporation may be made without any 
danger of burning, and the whole may be reduced to the con- 


ſiſtence of treacle; in which form it will keep a long time, and 
be always ready for uſe, when occaſion requires it. The con- 
tinuing the evaporation to the end, in the copper over a naked | 
fre, would not only be liable to give it an empyreumatic taſte, |, 
from the burning, which would remain ſo ſtrongly in the ſpirit, 
2s to ſpoil it; but the violence of the heat acting immediately | 
upon it, would diſſipate much of its active part, aud there 
. would be a much ſmaller quantity of ſpirit procured from it; 
but if the operation be dexterouſly and carefully performed, as | 
bere directed, the extract, or faccharine matter, though of as 
full a body, will be abundantly paler than treacle, a fee | 
Autinous, very ſweet, and pleaſant to the taſte, and will have | 


more 


ne agreeable bitterneſs, as the flavour goes off, though no hops 


. or tranſported to other countries,” and will always be reducible 
0 the ſtate of wort in, only by mixing common water 
With it; and this 'wort will ferment as freely and as fully as 

and will yield its ſpitit in the 


lay on Diſtilling. 


Glander ſecms to have ſucceeded tolerably in it; but Becher, 


bm de le mak liquors, Alter a whole year ſpent in the at- 


: Mes it, that he offers a handſome reward any body that 
* inform him of it. What theſe chemiſts ſeem not tg have 
via = way or the beſt way of doing, ſeems however, from 
ci mo in ſmall quantities, perfectly practicable; and if 
en 4 if brought to bear in the large way, plentiful years, con- 
gelung vations, and other helps ay be pitched upon; for ſet- 
| Gig? © we rade of treacle; making at leaſt enough for the 
| tides — it i hall. not be und-practicable to 'coriyert 
cles oft of treacle into potable liquors, or into ſugars.” 
Wy r that on this plan fornething may be ſet” on foot 
- Plants of De nature of che fugar-worts in our American 
* polls to de dr ste Ebene and  xpience than wie ind. i 
" bepractiſed, lubltituteg of . nn in Particular caſes could not 
ly its place oj — wee right be invented to ſup- 
made imo 2 plan: thus, fac grain or pulſe as cannot be 
infleag of 1" ein die common way; nay be boiled in water, 
cockion, s Yewed, and an extract made of their, eleur de- 
„The log. PStited irto atreacle in th fate way fs the other 
or jelly, by pa 10s manner difſolve their rice into & thiti Pap, 


l ding it in water; and aft they ferment 
 ferve under er ber gr 


e 
| be nd it 
cor mente ef making the Indian 
& 
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in the common way, and their extract thus made into 
a ſort of treacle, with little trouble, and to very great 
advantage. It remains to try whether the buck-wheat 


whether, r variation introduced in the Way of malting, 
the hauſeoub flavour of out ⁊ye may not be taken off? All the 
other” vegetable ſubſtatces intended for brewing, ſhould as 
much ag poſſible have * their, fermentable parts reduced to the 
ſtate of a treacle, ſupar, or > U juice, not only for the 
ſake of preſerving them perfect, but for the greatef eaſe and 
convenience of Working them. Thus the Juices of the birch, 
the ſycamore, and many other trees, which' bleed freely on 
being tapped in ſpring, are readily, boiled up to this ſort of 
conſiſtence; and in thę ſame manner, wherever it is worth 


while, the juices of "canes, fruits, and ſweet roots may be 


* 


thickened and preſeryed. 


: 


pg — — Ys N11 g N 
When once the fermentable parts of vegetables are thus con- 


O 


| me and brought together into a fmall compaſs the bu- 
e 


ſizneſs 


brewing, Whether, for the diſtillers uſe, or for the 
making potable liquors, will be very eaſy and ſhort, the whole 
being no more than mixing or diſſolving the inſpiſſated juice in 
a ſufficient quantity of warty Water ; and this 7 turn either 
alone, or with ſome trifling additions, will be perfectly fitted 
for fermentation. Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. 


Wah being of a mucilaginous, or ſomewhat glutinous nature, 


requires a particular management to preyent its ſcorching, and 
make it work kindly in the {till : If it ſhould happen to be 
burnt in the operation, the ſpirit will have a moſt diſagreeable 
flavour, and ſuch as can never be got off again, without very 
great labour, and a particular treatment, not known to every 
body. To prevent this ill effect, there muſt be three things 


_ "obſerved; the liquor, or //aſh, muſt be made dilute, the 


fire muſt be well regulated, and the whole kept in a conſtant 
agitation. * 'The manner of making the sb dilute, has been 
long known among the more Judicious diſtillers in this branch, 


and they have always found their ſpirit the purer for it. The 


WEB declates, that he can ſcarce believe what Glauber ſays b 
or 4. 29d fo candidly owns himſelf not poſſeſſed of che ſecret | | 


| © ner part 


| to liavea þ 


| : ; it 
| feat ng 1s taken 3 
|" tim all retarded. 960 


tin] ir; yerthey are ſo carefulin th 
ob tn nite i ME 
malted| artifice at A. 


fire is eaſily fert regular, by a conſtant ittendance, and avoid- 


throwing in a parcel of looſe faggot {ticks at a venture; for 
ad | be keen at the 
kes them act 


don by two ctoſs pales, laid from ſide to fide, and in the 

lame manner faſtened down with loops... Cares to be taken 
in chis * not to prels the hay againſt the ſides of the ſtill; 
for that W. W tas oo as the M aſb itſelf; but the 
© Nicks fever will: theſe⸗ are ſimp e buit E contrivances, 
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©  whileit is hot and moiſt, they. very rarely have the misfortune | 
to ſcorch, except now and then in the depth of winter, When 
ſuch an accident has once happened in a ftill, they are ex- 
tremely ſolieitous and careful to ſcrape, ſcrub, and ſcour off 
the remains of the burnt matter, otherwiſe they find the ſame 
* accident very liable to happen again 1 But be- 


yond all the other methods in uſe on this n, would be 5 
the working the ſtills not by a dry beat, but in a balneum ma- 
riz, which might poſlibly be ſo contrived by the baſon being 
large, and capable of working a great miany ſtills at once, as 
to be extremely worth the proprietors while in all _ reſpects. 
' Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. Sce the article MauT-Difiillery. 
WAs is alfo uſed Ter the ſhallow part of a river, or arm of the 
ſca, as the Waſhes in Lincolnſhire. Blount 
WASHING {Cyd.) WasHIN G of Ores, the purifyingan ore of | 
any metal by means of water, from earths and ſtones, which 
would otherwiſe render it difficult of fuſion. | 
The method of doing it is this: Break the ore to a coarſe 
| powder in an iron mortar, weigh twenty or thirty docimaſtical 
centners of it, put them into the J/a/hing-trough, and pour 
ſome water upon them, that the ore may be thoroughly moiſt 3 
then have a veſſel full of water, the diameter of which muſt 
be a little larger than the length of the trough; take the 
trough with the left-hand by the top of the hinder part, and 
_ dipping it horizontally into the water, move it gently with 
the right-hand from the fore part of the trough, which is al- 
ways to be made the ſhallower part of it, toward the hinder 
art, which is deeper, then take out the trough, and incline 
it a little on the fore-part that the water.may run out, and the 
heavier metallic part remain at the bottom ; repeat this ſeveral 


, 


times till the remains at the bottom of the trough are quite | 


Pure. If the ſtone in which ore is lodged be too hard for 
 powdering in its natural ſtate, as the flinty and debaſed cryſtal- 
line ones commonly are; the whole muſt be calcined, and 
+ -quenched in cold water ſeveral times over, and afterwards 

powdered and waſhed in this manner: when it is thus waſhed, 
aſſay a centner of it, and from the bead of metal this yields, it 
- will be eaſy to eſtimate the value of the ore. Cramer's Art of 
E + os © „ * f Fas 
WASP. The Waſp has four wings and ſix feet; his body is yel- 
low, with black triangular ſpots: the common aſp breeds 
in the ground. There is another kind much more fierce, but 
voy rare: theſe breed in woods and mountains; they are larger, 

and have broader bodies, and much more black about them; 


bol their bodies. | | 
© To theſe are to be added the r which are 
ſmaller than the others, and have very ſlender bodies, but 
of the ſame colours with the common kind: theſe uſually live 


WAT 


- 


an inch wide, and ſerves for the Vaſps to go i 


theſe are cut away, there appears a round comb 


which, in fine, becomes a Maſp. 


the common Vaſp, in that it is ſomewhat 
ſmoother alſo, and has rings of a deeper yellow 


2 are ſufficient to diſtinguiſh this as an 


iddle of the | 
with three yellowiſh-white ſtreaks: on the bel 


with but a very weak fling. All the others are 
our fields. Ray's Hiſt. Inſect. p 251. . 
We have an account in the Philoſophical 


No. 476, of ſome Maſyneſts made of clay in Penlilyai. 
Theſe are of two kinds, one plain, fabricated by a (mul 
| black Y/aſp, the figure of which is delineated in tab. 3 d 
that number. The other is a wreathed tubulated clay nel; 
and theſe are built by a purpliſh black /Yaſp,- of the figure that 
repreſented, When theſe MWaſps have laid their eggs, | 5 
ſaid t ey go and catch ſpiders, and cram the cells full of the 
and what is remarkable, they do not kill the ſpiders, but « 
diſable them, as if they intended to prevent their crawl 


away, and yet keep them alive. F 
Mr. Reaumur, in his hiſtory of inſets, vol. 6. 


in the holes of mud-walls, and make a fort of porch of mud 


There is alſo another Vaſp common about Vienna; this is 
three times as large as the common kind, and ſeems of two 
different ſpecies, che one having rough antennæ, and the other 
' ſmooth: they are both variegated with black and a bright yellow. 
 Afuffet's Hiſt. Inſect. p. 6. | 

The + conſtruCt regular combs, and rear their young in 
tte cells of theſe combs in the manner of bees: wherever there 
is a young worm in a cell, the old Vaſps frequently thruſt 
their heads into it, and caſt up the food for the young one out 
of their mouths: their cells are hexagonal ; and when they 
have a mind to enlarge their habitation, and make. more or 


of the mouth of the hole, every one loaded with a parcel of 


| earth, till they have carried out as much as is y for 
the intended enlargement. | 3 
They ſupport their combs one over another by croſs pieces of 


about an inch long, fo that there is ample room for the Vaſp. 

to paſs in their feveral buſineſſes. Thoſe cells which ſtand in 
che center of 4 comb, "are always perpendicular; the others all 
ſtand more or leſs obliquely; and in the center, the comb is 
ſomewhat holtowed and depreſſed on the face, and canyex on. 
"the back ; and in this part is inſerted the principal croſs piece 

chat ſerves for a 5 Fo Hitt. of Inſects, p. 250. 

Ibe eggs of the Faſp are « mb] 
: thoſe of the common fly, but they are larger; they are al- 
* * ways faſtened to the wg 

< They are uſua placed vel : 0 
one cell ; and If they are laid fo, it ſcems that ons only ſuc- 
cceds 3; for there is never found more than one worm in a cell. 


do the centft Feed e dee ne 
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n their parents oft, open, till the n 
nt iy ll growth then the e cover it over with 
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a 
- firſt round and the 
f 3 
7 cell. They are con- 
7 their for- 
| y waiting far f 
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and with only two wings. 

It is black and yellow on the body, and marked 
Waſp, and is produced from a ſpecies of the 
worms. See the article DRonEt-#ly, 


Reaumur, Hiſt. Inſ. vol. 4. p. 486. 

by Mr. Reaumur, and being properly a tipula, 

though greatly reſembling a ap. 
This is produced of a worm found in the earth, 


lid, undet which the worm undergoes its transformation: 

and as ſoon as it is arrived at the /Fafp tate, it Eats it; 
way through this thin cover, and comes to work with the rel. 
Mr. Ray mentions a peculiar ſpecies of Waſp, which buils;, 
much ſmaller neſt, This is uſually fixed to a beam of fon 
old building, and has only one aperture, which is about hf 


This aperture is always exactly oppolite to that part of tt 
hive, where it 4! any to the — — The — os * 
covered with a thin membranaceous ſubſtance reſembling g. 
per, of a brown colour, with ſtreaks of white, diſpoſed i 
regular circles. The whole neſt is about three inches in d. 
meter, and is uſually compoſed of about nine cruſts; whe 


and a ſmaller above it, fixed up by a pedicle ariſing from the 
center of each. In every one of theſe cells, which are he 
gonal as thoſe of the common Waſp, is reared one aan, 


The ſpecies of J/aſp which builds in this manner, differs fin 


the black ſpots are not ſo regular in this, as in the camny 
Waſp; and the forehead in. this is of a perfe& yellow, wit. 
out any ſpots. "Theſe marks, with the difference of hangin 
a ſmall neſt againſt a, beam, and building a large one int} 


rent ſpecies. Beſide theſe two, Mr. Ray mentions for 
other Ipecies of J/aſps : 1. The long and narrow-wing! 
aſh, with long antennz, and a broad line of black inth: 
midd ly. 2. The long and r black We, 
Ye 3 lk 


broad and ſhort-bodied Jaſp, with rings of yellow and 
This much reſembles the common Waſp in ſhape. 4. Th 
ſharp tailed Vaſp, with a black body, variegated with yelor 
rings. This ſpecies is found about old walls, and is furni 


neſts from St. Domingo, ſomewhat different from theſe. 
© before the doors of their habitations. Ichneumon-Was y. See the article ICHNEUMON. | 
| , WasP- Fly, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of fly having very mi 
the external figure of a JYaſp, but harmleſs, without a lic 


But beſide theſe there is another {mall fly produced 0 
puceron-eaters, which has extremely the appearance of 3 
Waſp; but it is N harmleſs, and has only two wug⸗ 


la; W as-Tipula, in natural hiſtory, the name of an inſet deſcrit 
| bigger combs in them, they ate ſeen very bulily coming out 


cavities of old trees; the worm has no legs, but has 3 . 
larly figured ſcaly head. The fly produced from it has 
long legs and the mouth of the tipula, with the S 
| double heard which covers it, and which makes the en 
- rafter of this claſs of inſets ; but then the body 1s 
thick, whereas the bodies of the common kinds 
and thin. This, as alſo the breaſt, is variegated A 

ol black and yellow, in che manner of the Map; 
denn are very beautifully feathered, and bearded Ike 1" 1 
dhe males of many of the gnat-kind. The headis Dart 
the legs are yellowiſh, | I he wings have a yellowiſh e 10 
near their end have each a large ſpot of blown. 


n and out + 


in the center, 


larger; it i 
On the back. 


abſolutely di. 


found wid u 


T ranſaGion, 


mentions di 


xadtly as tx 
— 1 


or long 
beni 


are very bol 
with kur 


of the female of this ſpecies is always much thicker that ©: 


„ . tb 
af the male; and the. ſexes are eaſily. diſtinguiſhed by | 


.. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf, vol. . Ig g 5 


b be 
WAS TE-Clatbs, in 4 hip of war, che cloths hung 1, 2 
a 


© uppermoſt work of 
WasTE-Trees, in a ſhip, are thoſe timbers 
WASTORS, in our. ſtatutes, a kind of thieves: 


” * K - oy 


mentioned among robbers, draw-latches, &c. 
Blount 


, 


* 


7 Cowel. * e 1 will be 
WATCH ( Ge be movement of theſe mach gt 
| wich great cold ; and therefore in very dg in 1, bv 
to exp them in one's fob. N. A7 0 


it i proper * 
by night... See Phil. Tranſ. No. 465 


Wareh- Ga. Mr. Boyle informs us, that to hin, 
, for Watcher, ot the like purpoſe, into 3 convex" four 


a ſhip's. hull, to ſhade the 1 
enemy in the fight 3 and therefore by ſome are cal 4 in het 
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re, there is no neceſſity for grinding: For, 'a ſmooth and 
flat piece of glaſs, of a competent thickneſs, being carefully 
laid upon a ſhallow concave cylinder of iron, ſo that the edges 
of both touch, the heat of a fire, warily applied, will ſoften 
the glaſs, and ſuffer it to ſink into the form required. See 


Works abr. vol. 1. p. 135. 


Warcna-Glaſs, aboard a {hip, runs four hours, and is uſed to 


ſhift or change their Watches by. There are alſo half-watches, | 
hour-glaſſes, minute, and half-minute-glaſſes ; by which laſt | 


they count the knots when they heave the log, in order to 
find the ſhip's way. 


WATER, (Cycl.) in natural hiſtory. See the Appendix. 


War ER-Homb, a name given by our chemiſt Godfrey to a ma- | 


chine he invented on the plan of Greyl's diſcovery, for the 
extinguiſhing accidental fires in houſes. He conſidered firſt, 


that the unmanageable ſize of Greyl's engine was a very great 


_ objection; and on this plan contrived a medicated liquor, 


which was ſuch an enemy to fire, that a very ſmall quantity 


would extinguiſh as much as a greatly larger of common 


water; and this liquor had the farther advantage, that it 


might be kept ever ſo long without corrupting, and by that 
means the veſſels containing it would remain always fit for 
uſe ; whereas in Grey!'s method they muſt have been rotted by 
the corrupting and fermenting of the water, after a few years. 


The author of this invention tried it twice in public with us, 


and both times with all the ſucceſs that could be wiſhed : but | 


the ſtructure of the veſſel was ſo much the ſame with that of 
Greyl's, that Godfrey cannot be allowed any farther merit, 


as an inventor, than that of contriving the medicated liquor 


inſtead of common water. The machine is a wooden veſlc], 
made very firm and ſtrong, that the liquor, when once put in, 
cannot leak out any where; in the center of this is an oblong 
cylindric veſſel, which is filled with gun-powder ; a tube is 


brought from this to the head of the barrel, and this being 
filled with combaſtible matter, and the inner cafe with pow- 
der, and both made of plate-iron, that no water may get in, 


the veſſel is then filled with the medicated liquor. The top 
of the tube is then covered, and the thing ſet by for uſe. 
When there is occaſion for it, it is only neceſſary to uncover 
the tube, and ſetting fire to the matter in it, it is conveyed to 
the veſſel containing the powder, and the whole machine being 
thrown into the place where the fire is, is torn to pieces by 
the exploſion, and the extinguiſhing liquor ſcattered every way 
about, on which the fire is quenched in an inſtant. . 
The contriver of theſe things propoſed the making three kinds 
of them, the one containing five gallons of the liquor; this 
was the largeſt ſize, and contrived for the largeſt rooms, and 
moſt urgent neceſſities. . The ſecond kind contained three 
gallons ; and the ſmalleſt, which was meant for a cloſet, or 
other little room, contained only two gallons. - The ſmaller 


Find alſo had ſometimes a peculiar difference in their ſtructure, 


the powder-veſſel being placed not in the center, but at the 


bottom: the intent of this was to fit them for chimneys, when 
on fire, as by this means the liquor, not being wanted to be 


ſcattered on all ſides, was carried moſtly upwards. Theſe 
were fixed on the end of a long pole, and by this means thruſt 
to 2 proper height up the chimney; and the tube that com- 


municated the fite was placed downward. 


he manner of uling the machines for rooms on fire, is this: 


the perſon who has the care of them is to throw them 
| a5. nearly as may be into the middle of the room, and then 


to retire to a little diſtance; As ſoon as he hears the ex- 


| Ploſion, he may ſafely enter the room, and with a cloth, 
or any thing of that kind, put out any remaining ſparks | 
fire that there may be in particular places. If the room 


be ſo large that one of the machines cannot diſperſe the 


e to every part of it, two are to be uſed, one being laid 


h end; and if ſeveral rooms are on fire at once, as my 


el the machines are to be uſed, one being thrown into | 
If a whole houſe is on fire, the lower rooms are firſt | 


oom. 


to be taken care of, and after theſe the upper, as aſcend. 
2 Godfrey had ſcarce better ſucceſs = lens Hover 
es. for while be was making his public experiments, 
one Fowey, collecting ſome of the fragments of his broken 
as found out the i 
ad made and; ſold the things in the ſame where he had 
proved his right to them. The is — 4 — medicated 
7.107 Was no other than common water, with a large quan- 


My of ſal armoniac, that ſalt having this virtue of extinguiſti- 


ing ie in a dern remarkable degres: But it is greatly to be 
N. enn ee: is greatly to 

. — at, that while all — were — by ex- 

dle 22 of che uſe of the machine, the author made but lit- 

f is now diſuſed. Ac. Erudit. Ann. 
Fr enn Icy : S ihm £3713 
generally eſteem the blac 

thoſe of any other colour, they being 


ngredient uſed in the medicated liquor, 
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round, and the hair curling, the ears large and broad; ard 


nanging down ; the eyes full and lively, the noſe ſhort, and 


the lips like a hound's. The neck ſhould be thick and ſhort, 
the ſhoulders broad, the legs ſtrait, and the chine ſquare. 
The buttocks ſhould be round, and the thighs brawney. The 
paſterns ſtrong, and the fore-feet round. be hair in gene- 
ral ſhould be long and curled, not looſe and ſhaggy. 

As to the training up a dog for ſporting, the maſter of him 
cannot begin when he is too young, the principal thing to be 


taught being obedience, and that being beſt taught while the 


creature is young. As ſoon as he can lap, he ſhould be 
taught to couch and lie cloſe at command, and not to dare to 
ſtir from that poſture till he is ordered; he will ſoon be 
brought to this by beating when he diſobeys, and encouraging 
him when he does right. He ſhould always be taught before 
the times of his eating, and never have his food given him, 
but when he has done ſomething to deſerve it. This will 
teach him always to do well, for the fake of the expected 
victuals. No perſon ſhould ever interfere in the teaching, for 


two maſters breed a confuſion, and the creature never will 


learn well from them. 

The teacher muſt be careful always to uſe the ſame words in 
his leſſons ; thoſe words are to be choſen which are the moſt 
plain in their ſounds, and the moſt diſtin from one another; 
and when theſe are once fixed upon, they muſt never be al- 
tered ; for the dog, being guided wholly by the ſound, not at 


all by the ſenſe, any alteration of them, though the change 


be into words of the ſame ſenſe, quite confounds the creature. 


The word down is ſhort and expreſſive, and no other need be 


him, is never to be varied afterwards. 
ſhould be taught after this, is the word of correction, for no 


uſed when he is ordered to couch ; but this being once given 
The next ſound he 


leſſon can be given but faults will be committed, and no fault 
ſhould paſs without correction or blame; in this caſe the word 
ſirrab, ſpoke angrily, will always be underftood ; This, at 
firſt, ſhould be uſed with a laſh or a blow, and after a time 
he will know it as a word of diſpleaſure, and it will do for 
ſmall faults without 'the blow. Certain words of cheriſhing 


and encouragement muſt alſo be taught him at the ſame time, 


as good boy, or the like, uſing always with them actions and 
looks of chearfulneſs and pleaſure, as clapping him on the 
back, and the like. - After theſe, he muſt be taught the mean- 
ing of ſome words of advice, to put him in mind of his buſi- 
neſs, when he is out upon the ſport, ſuch as take heed, or the 


like. Theſe will not only ſet him upon the watch, and make 
him diligent ; but he will alſo be careful and cunning, and at 


the ſame time chearful and pleaſed in himſelf, at knowing tha 
he is doing his maſter a pleaſure, 5 
When the young dog is thus far inſtructed, and knows the 
meaning of the words of inſtruction, correction, encourage 
ment, and advice, and will couch and lie down at his maſter's 
feet, how and when he pleaſes, and that with the ſignal of a 


word, or a look only; he is then to be taught to follow cloſe 


at his maſter's heels, by leading him by a line tied to his col- 
lar; he is to be carefully taught this, fo that when taken out 
to the ſport, he muſt neither run under the legs, nor hang too 
far back; this alſo will tend to the making him the more 
obedient. When he has been thus taught to follow with a 
line, he muſt be taught to follow in the ſame manner, looſe, 


and without a line, and always to be at his maſter's heels. 


The next leſſon he is to be taught, is to fetch and carry any 
thing he is commanded ; this muſt be taught him by way of 


' ſport,” as a diverſion, by ſhaking a glove at his head, and 


teaching him to ſnatch it, and afterwards to catch it when 


thrown from the hand, and bring it back again; this he is 
to be encouraged in with cheriſhing words, and all other 


means, 


Ihe beſt method of perfeQing the creature in this, is by let- 
_ ting him have no food, but what he earns. by doing well, 


always feeding him when he: does as he ſhould do. If he 


carry the glove away, or play wantonly with it, and refuſe to 


bring it back, his maſter is to uſe the word of inſtruction, as 


tate heed + If this does not bring him to, he is to uſe the 


word of correction; and if he does not bring it back at this, 


have nothing given him to eat, till he 


he muſt proceed to blows; and on many other trials he muſt 


and has it by way of reward. When by this means he is taught 
ſo well, that he will bring back the glove, wherever it is 


thrown, and carry it only ta his maſter, though he is in com- 


- 'pany with other perſons; who all call him, he is then to be 
.  chetiſhed//and encouraged, and taught to bring back any 


＋ 
—4 
— 


thing elſe that is thrown, whether ſticks, ſtones, or any thing 
whatever. After this, he is to be taught to catry dead fowl, 


and finally live ones, and this with ſo tender a mouth, as not 


? 
* 


* 


IT be next lefſon is to be tau 
coloured and dropping ſomething un 


. 


Yo 4 


to hurt them : thus he will be taught at length to bring the 
fowl that his maſter ſhoots, 8 hurting 


The by taking him out in the field, 
wn to him ; after he is come 
he is to be ſent back to ſeek 


to ſome diſtance from 


for it, and if he bring it back, he is to be encouraged. If he 


bring back a wrong thing, he is to be encouraged for the at- 
tempt, and ſent back again: By repeating. this at — 


done as he ought, 
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diſtances, he will be taught to go back ever ſo far in ſearch of | - 
any thing; and. if he fails in the leſſons, he is to be chid, 5 


beaten, or kept faſting, for it, according to the offence. 


When he has been perfected in all theſe leſſons, he muſt be 


taught his buſineſs of hunting; he is to be firſt taught with 
tame fowl, which his maſter is to aſſiſt him in taking, and 
reward and encourage him when he has done. Aſter this, he 


is to be ſent in without aſſiſtance to take the fowl alone, and 
if he ſucceeds, he is to be encouraged and rewarded, and cor- | 


rected if he fails. By this practice he will ſoon become maſter 


of his game ; but great care is to be taken in the teaching 
him, when he: hag caught it, to bring it back to the ſhore, 


without biting or hurting it. Win TOE 
The next thing to this, is the training him to the gun; to this 


purpoſe he muſt be taught to follow: ſtep by ſtep behind his 


* 


_* maſter, and under covert of his ſhadow, till he has ſhot, or, 


when there is occafion, to couch and lie cloſe, never daring 


to ſtir till the gun has gone off; and then, upon the leaſt no- 


eye upon the game as ſoon as their maſter, and the moment 
3 the gun is gone off, they will, without bidding, go and fetch | 
it; but this is being too forward, and if he is uſed afterwards | 


* 


tice or beckoning, to come and do what he is commanded. 
Many of theſe dogs are ſo expert, that they will have their 


with nets or lime-twigs, he will do great miſchief, by ruſhing 


on the birds as ſoon as they are taken, and tearing the nets, 


or ſpoiling the twigs. Obedience is the beſt quality in this 


ſort of dog, and it. is better he ſhould wait for command, tha 
know his buſineſs without it. | 


The ſportſmen, who know the time of birds moulting, make 


aà very great uſe of this ſort of dog, taking him with them 


without gun, net, or any other aſſiſtance. The common 


 moulting-time of Mater- fowl is from June to Auguſt ; in this 


time they are not able to fly well, and in ſome part of it, 
when their old wing-feathers are off, and the new ones are 
grown ſcarce at all, the dog is then to be taken to the ſides of 


rivers, and other waters, and ſet to hunt about the cloſe | 


places, among which they hide themſelves at this time; the 


dag, being ſet to hunt, will eaſily find them in theſe retreats, | . 


- i * 
1 F 
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of the river, at about twelve · ſcore fathom diſtance one fron 
another; and if any fowl come that way, the ſportſman vil 
have a ſhare of them. It is a good method, when the netz 
are ſet to go to places ſufficiently diſtant from them with a gun 
to fright them toward the: places where the nets are; and 
wherever any of the fow| are ſtarted from, it may not be 
amiſs to plant ſome nets alſo. there to take them as they retum 
The nets are to be left thus placed all night, and in the morn- 
ing the ſportſman is to go and ſee what is caught; he ſhould 
- vititthe river firſt, and take up what are caught there, ang, 
frightening the reſt away to the other places where his nets are 
he. is next to viſit them, and take what are there ſecured, * 
WaTER-Gavel, in our old writers, a rent paid for fiſhing in 
or other benefits received from, ſome river. Blount, . 
WarTrER-Horehound. See the article Lycopus. | 
W aTER-Saldmander. See the article SALAMANDRA. 
High WATER is when the tide is at the higheft, See the 2. 
nele; Dips, G Il. LK | 
Low WATER is when the tide is at the loweſt." - 
WATERING (Cycl.)—W ATERING of Horſes. All the white 
that a perſon is on a journey, the horſe ſhould always be fuf- 
fered to drink of the firſt good water he comes to after ſeyen 
o clock in the morning in ſummer, and after nine or ten in 
the winter. Mederately pure water is to be preferred, tht 
being beſt of all which is neither too clear and penetrating, nor 
muddy and ſtinking. ' eld pat : 
Though it is the cuſtom in England to run and gallop horis 
after drinking, which we call Fatering-courſes, and which 
uwe ſuppoſe brings them into wind, yet Sollyſel, and mary 
other of the beſt judges of horſes, tell us, that it is one of the 
[worſt and moſt pernicious practices that we can be guilty of; 
there can no good accrue from it, and many horſes are ren- 
. ro alien et ite ate 
While a horſe is drinking, the rider ſhould! draw up his hend 
ive or fix times, making him move à little between every 
. draught. The rider need not be afraid of giving him water, 
with proper moderation, even in almoft any circumſtances, 
If he be warm and ſweat very much, yet if he is not quite out 


and will take them either by leaping ſuddenly upon them, or | 
fairly purſuing ſuch of them as have not the uſe of their 


wings. | 


There is alſo another great uſe of the dog in driving them 
- without catching them. This is practiſed only in mooriſh and 


- fenny countries, where they are very numerous. In theſe 
- countries a proper place is to be ſought for, where the birds 


2 retire to, and theſe are planted with nets ; then the dog is ſent 
into the Haterg and places of covert, where they are ſuppoſed 


to be, and this at the moulting-time, when they cannot fy 


away from bim. The alarm hè puts them into which he fi 


attacks, ſoon calls many 
body of them formed, which the dog drives before him like a 


* 


others together, and there is a large 


Hock of ſheep, and being directed by the ſportſmen, frightens 
directly into the places of their retreat, where the nets are 


ee beſore- hand to receive them. 2 
A F 


a 


ATER-Fowk. | We are apt to fuppoſe that theſe birds have 
ſomething more peculiar in their ſtructure than they really 


have, to enable them to live without the benefit of reſpiration 
:: conſiderable time. It was ſuppoſed that they could ſubſiſt 


without air a long time, till Mr. Boyle found by his experi- 
ments with the air pump, that they could not 


hauſted receiver any longer than other birds, a full grown 


. weight to the legs of a duck, and ſinking 
ter, it was found that two minutes immerſion proved very 
troubleſome to her, and occaſioned great efforts for xiſing; 
that after this the air- bubbles were diſcharged in plenty from | 
the mouth and noſtrils, and finally the beak was wide opened, 
the Water admitted, and the creature abſolutely: drowned, ſo as | 
to be irrecoverably dead in ſix minutes. A young duckling 
put into the Vater in the ſame manner, died at the end of the 


duck being killed in two minutes in it. But what is more 
obſervable is, that their power of remaining under Mater is 


for a much more limited time than is we On tying a 


fourth minute, after diſcharging many air-bubbles both from 


che noſtrils and mouth; and yet more from the upper part of | 


the head, a little behind the eyes. Phil. Tranſ. Né. 62. 


. Waterfowl may be taken in great abundance by nets properly 


managed. The net ſor this purpdfe-ſhould be always made of 


the ſmalleſt / and ſtrongeſt packthread that can be got. The 
meſes may he large; but the nets ſhould be lined on both 
ſides with other ſmaller nets, every meſhi of which is to be 
about an inch and half ſquare each way, that as the fowl ftrike 
either throu 
— r e and fo ſtreighten and n 
een een ure enen ad BUK 

Thoſe nets are to be pitched for every evening ſlight of fowl, 


r the ex- 


r in a tub of Wa- 


gu- them or againſt them; the ſmaller! may paſs 


of breath, and there are four or five miles to ride, he will be 
better after drinking a little, than if he had drank none at al; 
| only obſerving, that if the horſe were very warm at his going 
into the water, his pace muſt not be leſs than a moderate 
| trot when he comes out, that he may not be chilled. 

In the time of a journey the horſe ought to be ſuffered to 
drink in this manner, of the waters that come in the way, 3 
often as may be; for if the rider happens to bait when hes 
hat and ſweaty, he muſt not be ſuffered to drink of a Jong 
time, as it would: endanger his life; and if he has not been 
- watered..in this manner: on the road, his exceffive thirſt vil 
often prevent his eating, and he will not be able to touch am 
ſort of food of an hour or two, which is uſually more time 

than the rider can ftay, and yet without eating at baiting- time 
he will not have ſtrength to go on. The giving him Water 
on the road will, on the contrary, keep him ready for food 

whenever it is offered him, and the rider need ſtay no long 
than his own refreſhment requires, the horſe eating imme- 
. diately, and being. readily qualified to go on again. 

If there be any ſhallow water in the way; a little before tit 
coming to the inn where the horſe is to reſt all night, it i; a. 
ways proper to ride hi in, and not only give him a little drink, 

but ride him about ſeveral times, not quite up to the belly; ths 
will clean his legs, and prevent humours from falling down 1012 
them. If the horſe be vety warm, and there has been 9 
convenience of Matering him upon the road, the oats that ut 

given him ſhould be firſt Reeped a while in ale; this will ir 

Aduse him to eat, though he could not have touched any thi 
were wholly.dey. 8 ©3976 OWT} #44 > 238} * 2 Fo 75 phe 1h 
Many are of opinion, that horſes are ſometimes ſpoiled Vf 
giving them oats before their water; but Mr. Sollyſel affirms 
that though it} be not the cuſtom to give oats till afterwars 
yet it never does any harm to feed che -horſs-with them bot 
betote und after drinking; and that: it is often proper and . 
coeſſary, eſpecially when the horſe has been hard rid, and 
ene 10 myo 20) to 370k eee 
WATR V Ser, inthe manege, called in French manual d, 
are a ſuppuration of ſtinking and malignant humours; ** 
 - iſſue from the paſterm and fetlock joints of 4 horſe, and 

from the hinder rather titan the fore- legs. tr 
WAVE (O) — This motion of the (ek-aater depends et, 
Jan the winds, and on che ſituation of meutitains, in 
the ſda; for the winds are driven . ed 
3 irhpttuoſity ; and in ſome places this vecaftons' a: ff 
X — Arr uation,- beſide that which is produced 
| the immediate action of the winds on the ſurface of the da 
in their om direct c,ẽH,b 1 TD 
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- - abodit an hodr hefore-ſun-ſct,- ſtaking them on each file of the 


* 


- 


river, about half a foot within the water, the lower ſide of the | 
net being fo phammed; that it may 
place the upper fide of the net ſlantwiſe, 


fink ſo far and nofarther ; 
. wiſe, ſhoaling againſt ehe 
Mater, but not touching it by near two foot'y and let the 


2 fly which-ſupport this upper fide of the net be faſtened to 


ſmall yielding ſticks ſet in the bank; theſe, as the fowl ſtrikes, 


will give the net liberty to play, and to entangle hom. Se- 
— theſe nets — be placed at once over different parts 
5 7 N 


ee e e. * be 

Waves are to be conſidered us of two- kinds, and thefe 1 
diſtinguiſhedfrom- ons anochef by the names of mar 

| \1aceidemtal*Javgs,”' 5 7 af 3 10117 202 90 

The natural #/aves ave thoſe Which are regularly Prof: 
in ſive to tho: ſtrength of the wind, whoſe blowing 

Linn cdithem. The accidental Waves arc thoſe 


| the wind's reacting u itſelf" by repercuſſon from b 


| themſelves, otherwiſe of the natural kind, 
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1 
ntial part of the creature, and 


ſhoals 3 all theſe caſes give the JYaves an elevation, which they 


can never have in their natural ſtate. 


The great Mr. Boyle has proved by numerous experiments, 


that the moſt violent wind never penetrates deeper than {ix 
foot into the water; and it ſhould ſeem a natural conſequence 
of this, that the water moved by it can only be elevated to 
the ſame height of ſix foot from the level of the ſurface in a 
calm; and this ſix feet of elevation being added to the fix of ex- 
cavation, in the part whence that water ſo elevated was raiſed, 
ſhould give twelve foot for the utmoſt elevation of a Wave. 


This is a calculation that does great honour to its author; for 


Count Marſigli meaſureg carefully the elevations of the Naves 
near Provence, and found that, in a very violent tempeſt, they 
aroſe only to ſeven foot above the natural level of the ſea, 


and this additional foot in height he cafily reſolved into the 


accidental ſhocks of the water againſt the bottom, which was, 
in the place he meaſured them in, not ſo deep as to be out of 
the way of affecting the Faves ; and he allows that the addi- 
tion of one ſixth of the height of a Zave, from ſuch a diſturb- 
ance from the bottom, is a very moderate alteration from what 


would have been its height in a deep ſea, and concludes, that 


Mr. Boyle's calculation holds perfectly right in deep ſeas, 
where the Waves are purely natural, and have no acci- 


dental cauſes to render them larger than their juſt propor- 


tion. | . | 
In deep water, under the high ſhores of the ſame part of 
France, this author found the natural elevation of the /Yaves 
to be only five foot; but he found alſo that their breaking 
againſt rocks, and other accidents to which they were liable in 
this place, often raiſed them to eight foot high. 


We are not to ſuppoſe, from this calculation, that no J/ave 


of the ſea can riſe more than ſix foot above its natural level in 
open and deep water, for Vaves immenſely higher than theſe 
are formed in violent tempeſts in the great ſeas. "Theſe, how- 


ever, are not to be accounted Waves in their natural ſtate, |. 


but they are ſingle /Yaves formed of many others; for in theſe 
wide plains of water, when one Vave is raiſed by the wind, 
and would elevate itſelf up to the exact height of ſix foot, and 
no more, the motion of the water is ſo great, and the ſucceſ- 
ſion of Faves fo quick, that, during the time this is riſing, 
it receives into it ſeveral other Vaves, each of which would 
have been at the ſame height with itſelf; theſe run into the 
firſt Wave one after another, as it is riſing ; by this means its 
riſe is continued much longer than it pal 
been, and it becomes terribly great, A number of theſe com- 
plex Waves ariſing together, and being continued in a long 
ſucceſſion by the continuation of the ſtorm, make the //aves 
ſo dangerous to ſhips, which the ſailors in their phraſe call 
mountains high. Marſigli, Hiſt. Phyſ. de la Mer. 
WAVE-Of:ring, among the Jews, a facrifice offered by agi- 
tation or waving towards the four cardinal points. See the 
article AGITATION. 


| WAVED, or Wav gx, (cl.) in heraldry, denotes that the 


hrſt of the family in whoſe arms it ſtands, 4cquired his honours 


7 . . , . 7 
for ea ſervices, and has this peculiar commemoration of it or- 
dercd in his arms. Ni/bet's Heraldry. 


WAX (Cycl.)—Before it is poſſible to underſtand the accounts | 


authors give of the manner in which the bee collects its Jax 

| and honey, and forms the cells to depoſit the laſt fluid in, it 

s neceſſary to underſtand the true ſtructure, and know the 

ſeveral parts of this little creature. 3 

| 2 part of the head of a bee is triangular, and ſome- 

Fey at it goes tapering from the baſe to the extremity, and 

a reticular eyes are placed at the ſides; theſe are of an oval 

Places one point or end being much larger than the other. 

hey narrower end of each eye is on the lower part of the 

+ WB a almoſt to the origin of the teeth ; there is 

Ur Pace between the eyes, and this is full of little irregu- 
 nence in this part, coming near the eyes ; they are of no ver 

wy ſtructure, but are Zn. of rer joints, 8 

of the nature of horn; they are ſo made that they may 


; | A / | 
* 4 eaſily folded in two, and they are always found to be ſo in 


cad bees. The head is not v i 

; d is not very thick, but appears ſome- 
; he broad 5 and at the upper part there are placed three ſmall 
other f Je in a triangular ſituation, as is the caſe in many 

By r 4 the winged inſects. . : 
the a trunk and teeth, and the ſituation of theſe, at 
a trian Wk 4 of the head, has a great ſhare in giving that part 
10 OS The teeth, when they are not in action, 
projects FAY at their extremities, and form an angle which 
ene: rom the cruſtaceous lips. Theſe teeth are a very 
common . are not only intended for the 
of r but ſerve alſo to the great purpoſes 


d one anner, that when their two ends are 2 
e againſt the other, they make a ſort of angular pale of 


. Vo 1. Hos one over the other ; and this is the 


y would have 


The antennæ are placed at the two ſides of an emi- 


__ — 


- wards it; but they all flew directly to the flowers that were 


poſition they are uſually found in when the bee is dead. The 
truncated ends of the teeth have each a ſemicircular cavity, 
ſurrounded with hairs; theſe meeting, when the tecth are 
cloſed, form a regular cavity, capable of receiving whatever 
is 5 to pieces by the ſides of the teeth. Reaumur's Hiſt, 
Inſ. vol. 9. p. 357. | 

The head of the bee is faſtened by a ſhorty flexile, and fleſhy 


neck to the breaſt ; the hinder part of the head receives the 
end of the neck, and near the inſertion of this is placed the 


origin of the trunk; this goes ſtrait forward from this place as 


far as the angle made by the teeth, and thence returns in a 
curved form to fall over the breaſt. On the ſides and upper 
part of the breaſt are the origin of the four wings, and on its 
under part the four legs are inſerted. There are allo on the 


| breaſt the four principal ſtigmata, which are ſituated as in 


other flies. In the ordinary poſition of the parts, the poſterior 
end of the corcelet is placed cloſcly upon the firſt ring of the 
body, ſo that they ſeem joined together by their whole ſur- 
faces. But the true ſtate of theſe parts is, that they are only 
joined by a ligament; this ligament is placed on the lower 


part of the corcelet and body, and, being very ſhort, is often 


not at all ſeen. The poſterior part of the corcelet alſo has a 
convexity, and the anterior part of the firſt ring of the body 
a cavity that receives it; whence theſe parts, in thei; common 
ſtate, appear joined together in a great extent, in which they 


really only touch. The body is compoſed of fix rings, which 


are covered with very ſtrong ſcales ; theſe are very neceſſary 
to them, for they often fight, and were it not that there was 
ſuch a defence againſt one anothers ſtings, they would unque- 
ſtionably often periſh. 


| The body of the bee appears in ſeveral places ſpotted with a 


reddiſh colour; all theſe parts are ſo many hairy ſpots, and 
owe their colour to the reddiſh hue of the hair. The body, 


breaſt, and head of the bee, are alſo covered in many places 
with longer and more diſtinguiſhable hairs. In examining the 
_ ertature in this view, it is proper to uſe a microſcope, for tho! 


the naked eye ſhews many hairs, this inſtrument ſhews vaſt 
numbers more, and thoſe in places where they could not have 
been ſuſpected to grow; the very eyes arc not exempt from 
them, the large reticulated ones being as thick ſet with ſhort 
and fine hairs, as almoſt any other part of the body. 

Theſe hairs, when ſeen through the microſcope, do not ap- 
pear in form of ſingle filaments, but they repreſent ſo many 
buſhes or beds of moſs, every filament, or as it appears to the 
naked eye, ſingle hair, being thus ſeen to be branched and 


| beſet with ſhort prominences reſembling leaves of a plant. 


Reaumur's Hiſt, Inf. vol. 9. p. 361. | | 
Many have ſuſpected what are called the reticulated eyes of 
flies not to be real eyes, and theſe growing hairs upon them 
has ſeemed a convincing proof of their not being ſo, ſince it 
has been ſuppoſed that they could ſerve to no other purpoſe 
than to impede viſion, Mr. Hook and others have ſaid a 
great many things in favour of the opinion of their being eyes z 
but Mr. eee has proved it beyond all doubt; he cho'e 
to this purpoſe the eyes of the bee for his experiment, as they 
were the moſt hairy of thoſe of any known infect, and there- 
fore the leaſt qualified to act as eyes, according to the common 


opinion. The bee is know" to ſee very well; and this author 


determined to try whether ſhe would do ſo without the aſſiſt- 
ance of theſe reticulated ſubſtances; he to this purpoſe covered 
over the reticulated parts of the head of three or four becs of 


the common kind, and then incloſed them with twenty 


others in a wooden box. When they had been there ſome time, 
he opened the lid of the box; thoſe which were not varniſhed 
immediately flew out, and went directly to their hive; the 
others, whoſe eyes were thus cloſed up, continued in the box 
a long time, and when diſturbed, in order to ſend them out, 
flew in various directions againſt the ſides of the box; and in 
fine, when in the air, ſeemed to know nothing vi weir way | 


to the hive, but flew up into the air till out of ſight. 


This experiment ſeems to have wholly determined the point, 
ſince if the creature be rendered blind by the covering the reti- 
culated ſubſtances on the head, it muſt be allowed that thoſe 
reticulated ſubſtances are the eyes. The hairs which grow on 
them do not take their origin from the pupils or lenſes, of 
which they are compoſed, but from the ſubſtance which pa- 
rates or makes cells for them ; and though theſe, hairs appear 


to ſome to be greatly injurious to viſion, it may very poſſibly 
be, that they ſerve only as our eyc-laſhes, to break the too 


violent light to which the eyes are ſometimes expoſed. It is 
to be obſerved, that the hairs which grow upon the r-ticular 
eyes of the bee are not branched or ſoliated in the manner of 
thoſe of the body, but are only ſingle, ſhort, and ſtrait fila- 
ments, perſectly reſembling the hairs of large animals. When 
Mr. Reaumur had thus proved the uſe of the reticulat:d eycs 
of the bee, he was determined to try the uſd alſo of the three 
ſmall and ſhining eycs, which ſtand on a triangle on the back 


part of the head; to this purpoſe he covered theſe eyes with the 


ſame varniſh with which he had before covered the reticulated 


ones, but leaving theſe bare: he did this with ſeveral bees, 
and afterwards placing them at a few yards diſtance from the 
hive, he left them at liberty. Not one of them found the 
way to the hive, or even ſeemed able to direct its flight to- 
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taught his buſineſs of hunting; he is 5 wirr Ks and | wherever any of the fowl are ſtarted from, it may not be 
tame fowl, which his maſter is to = 3 we 1 T2 he | amiſs to plant ſame nets alſo there to take them as they return. 
reward and encourage him when he. x n and The nets are to be left thus placed all night, and in the morn. 
is to be ſent in without aſſiſtance to ow 904 os Gray ing the ſportſman is to go and ſee what is caught; he ſhould 
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.* maſter, and under covert of his ſhadow, till he has ſhot, or, High Warn is when the tide is at the higheſt, Sec the. 
when there is occafion, to couch and lie cloſe, never daring we ag age: rains | | 
+ to ſtir till the gun has gone off; and then, upon __— no- F e 2 r 
tice or beckoning, to come and do what he is pm ot heir | WATERING (Cycl.)—WATERING of Horſes. All the while 
Many: of theſe dogs are fo expert, or Ar . n perſon is on 4 journey, the horſe ſhould always be ſuf- 
7 upon the game as ſoon as their m bid go and fetch | fered to drink of the firſt-good water he comes to after ſeven 
the gun is gone oke they will, Without As rwards | o' clock in the morning in ſummer, and after nine or ten in 
it; dut this is being too forward, and if he is = f. db * the winter. Mederatecly pure water is to be preferred, that 
with nets or lime-twigs, he will do great miſchief, by ruſhing | - being beſt of all which is neither too clear and penetrating, nor 
on the birds as ſoon as" they are taken, and _ the — "= by nd akin," I 
F England to run and gallop horſe 
: _ of ag _ conn ſhould by outer: pegs after drinking, which we call Fatering-courſes, and which 
. Know his buſineſs w ACA wit > 3 4 rings them into wind, yet Sollyſel, and man 
| The ſportſmen, who know the time of birds _— _ | — Aae bet page e 
t gun, ne . | : rome we 0 mit. « 
| enckiltiing Lins of IFater-fowl is, from June to Auguſt ; in 71 _ — ay ow . __ yy _ TY 2 
e eee e eee e DR Ld is drinking, the rider ſhould: draw up bis head 
when their old wing-feathers are off, and the new ys _ five or ſix times, making him move a little between every 
Duane mg och onda es of hp ep in rep ern 
rivers, r Waters, Al e | a. on, even in almoſt any circumſtances, 
eg being ar hunt, wall al nd hee in d daran, 7f he be warm and ret very much, yer f re 
dag, being ſet to hunt, wi : r nl} e, e ee > are fout or five miles to ride, he will be 
and will take them either by leaping ſuddenly __ _—_ or ; - 2 _— . —_ —— ara, 
r 2" ANTI 8. HIVE: BOE Te." OE: Wear þ only obſerving, that if the borſe were very warm at his going 
- wings, e ee e a SS 1 | „ his pace muſt not be leſs than a moderate 
There is alſo another great uſe: of che dog in * J os og ik that he may not be chilled. 
without catching them. This is practiſed only in bart ay N Fn hs ns hi x journt the horſe ought to be ſuffered to 
- fenny countries, where. they are very numerous. -In f 5 3 e ry Pos waters that come in the way, as 
; countries a proper place is to be ſought for, where the "4 by cho as nts Be; fg is: oickies happens to bait when he is 
o - retire to, and theſe are planted with nets; then the dog is ſent | 1: hatand Re he muſt not be ſuffered to drink of a long 
into the Marart and places of covert, where they are ſuppoſed | time, 28 it would endanger his life; and if he has not been 
to be, and this at the moulting-time, when they cannot fly | = NT OE ns wal bs et s thick wil 
un SIIEY wy WERE Io | AENNOIS bis eating, and he will not be able to touch any 
attacks, ſoon calls many others together, and there is a large [7 1 eee eee —— 
- body of them formed, which the dog drives before fim like a | dran rider can ſtay, and yet without eating at baiting-time 
flock of ſheep, and being directed by the ſportſmen, frightens | : he wilmothave: 1 to go on. The giving him water 
Arekul into the. glaces us their retreat, where . on the road will, on the contrary, keep him ready for food 
oP before- to receive them. OY 8 N Rr eee ftay no longer 
"ATE R- Fowk. : We are apt to fuppoſe chat n ee than his on refreſhment requires, the horſe eating imme- 
ſomething more peculiar in their ſtructure than they really r qualified to go on gin. 
have, to enable them to live without the benefit of reſpiration | 7 ys = . the Way, a little before the 
"2 1 05 u 85 wy 7 Gros x ' 4 0 to the * vrhere the horſe is to reſt all night, it - 
without air a long time, till Mr. Boyle foun #5 ee, eee to ride him in, and not only give him a little drink 
ments with the air pump, that they could not bear the ex-] Ways/properto r1 l times, not quite up d0 the belly ; ths 
C0 Gl ron | brite im hou emer ot up wt 
Cen ons i es | ee ee hay s 
obſervable is, that their power of remaining under Water is | them. n nien upon the road, the oats that are 
for a much more limited time than is iniagined. - On tying a | eber ry ay Ts Aud krepes a while im ale; this will in- 
weight to the legs of a duck, and ſinking her in a tub of Wa- N _ eat, though he could not hab touched any that 
ter, it was py wa Fe mo I "9 Wee | 3 17 die h 3 o ung %, 14d 
troubleſome to her, and occaſione great ettorts for ning; we . that harſas arg ſometimes ſpoiled 
that after this the air- bubbles were diſcharged in plenty from | Many 3 ood yoo 9 Sole! aff 
the mouth and noſtrils, and finally the beak was wide opened, | . it be not the cuſtom to give oats till afterwards, 
the Mater admitted, and the creature abſolutely: drowned, o as | that t _— ur harm.o fad che horſe: with thein both 
do be irrecoverably dead in ſix minutes. A young Yuckling | -- — drinks 3 and that: it is often proper and fe 
put into the Vater in the ſame manner, died at the end of the * h 8 ien ce horſe has been hard rid, and! 
the noſtrils and mouth, and yet more from the upper part of Wa ene dla, in French mauvarſes cui. 
dhe head, a little behind the eyes. «Phil, Tranſ. Né. 64. Pawan ee, rr r; Which 
PF joints of 4 horſe, and that 
managed. The net ſot this purpdfe-ſhould be always made off — me hin An ther: chan We fore legs - — . . 
"IT Sorin 5 en 0 d | 12 dend WAVE {Chet Ts motlon of the ſcn- vater depends pr — 
meſbes ma; de large, but che nets ſhould be lined en bet 'the-winds, and on che Gtuation of meutitains, in regs 
--:ſides:with other ſmaller nets; every meſh of which is to be] on the-winds, 2 oy Cad + theſe with great 
r r | | the da; for the winds are drivers back from th "and 
about an inch and half ſquare each way, that as the fow! erke *the n | this wecaſtens 4 gren 
either througtrthem or againſt them, the ſmaller may (paſs | — — — — which is produced v/ 
ace e eee corre as. ens daun | 8 action of the winds on the ſurface of the warn 
„ee eee be bu! beer evening fight'of fowl, | in tber cum deck uss. A 
about an hour before ſun · ſet, ſtaking them on each ſide of the N. de — 2 os xe of natural = 
(One 10 a i | may ſo nd f rs ” f — 's 5 I” * , 1 4 . 
e of.the e, ame de. ſhoaling-pexirifſuhe | Ireen . 8 res of 
Wy frat rears wane apr durch oedfp ba cem, The sed esel Waves ire thoſe — 2 
Saab is upper fide of the net be faſtened to I 2 hy. rerierentfion from 
::{mgll yielding flicksſer in the dank 3 theſe, 2s the fowl res, ewe — 1 — of the War 
will giue the net liberty to play, and to entangle hem se- mountains, . — — againſt roc 5 
veral of theſe nets ſhould be placed at oyce over different parts | themſelves, otherwiſe p 
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ſhoals ; all theſe caſes give the JYaves an elevation, which they 
can never have in their natural ſtate. 

The great Mr. Boyle has proved by numerous experiments, 
that the moſt violent wind never penetrates deeper than {ix 
foot into the water; and it ſhould ſeem a natural conſequence 
of this, that the water moved by it can only be elevated to 
the ſame height of ſix foot from the level of the ſurface in a 
calm; and this ſix feet of elevation being added to the ſix of ex- 
 cavation, in the part whence that water ſo elevated was raiſed, 
ſhould give twelve foot for the utmoſt elevation of a Wave. 
This is a calculation that does great honour to its author; for 
Count Marſigli meaſured carefully the elevations of the Naves 
near Provence, and found that, in a very violent tempeſt, they 
aroſe only to ſeven foot above the natural level of the ſea, 
and this additional foot in height he eaſily reſolved into the 
accidental ſhocks of the water againſt the bottom, which was, 
in the place he meaſured them in, not ſo deep as to be out of 
the way of affecting the Javes ; and he allows that the addi- 
tion of one ſixth of the height of a Vave, from ſuch a diſturb- 
ance from the bottom, is a very moderate alteration from what 


would have been its height in a deep ſea, and concludes, that 


Mr. Boyle's calculation holds perfectly right in deep ſeas, 
where the VJaves are purely natural, and have no acci- 
dental cauſes to render them larger than their juſt propor- 
tion. | | | 

In deep water, under the high ſhores of the ſame part. of 
France, this author found the natural elevation of the //aves 


to be only five foot; but he found alſo that their breaking | 


againſt rocks, and other accidents to which they were liable in 
this place, often raifed them to eight foot high. 

Me are not to ſuppoſe, from this calculation, that no Wave 

of the ſea can riſe more than ſix foot above its natural level in 

open and deep water, for Vaves immenſely higher than theſe 

are formed in violent tempeſts in the great ſeas. "Theſe, how- 


ever, are not to be accounted 7/aves in their natural ſtate, | 


but they are ſingle //aves formed of many others; for in theſe 
wide plains of water, when one Wave is raiſed by the wind, 
and would elevate itſelf up to the exact height of ſix foot, and 
no more, the motion of the water is ſo great, and the ſucceſ- 
ſion of Faves ſo quick, that, during the time this is riſing, 
it receives into it ſeveral other Vaves, each of which would 
have been at the ſame height with itſelf; theſe run into the 
firſt Wave one after another, as it is riſing; by this means its 
riſe is continued much longer than it a would have 
been, and it becomes terribly great, A number of theſe com- 
plex J/aves ariſing together, and being continued in a long 
ſucceſſion by the continuation of the ſtorm, make the J/aves 
ſo dangerous to ſhips, which the ſailors in their phraſe call 
mountains high. Marſigli, Hiſt. Phyſ. de la Mer. | 
WAVE-Of:ring, among the Jews, a facrifice offered by agi- 
tation or waving towards the four cardinal points. See the 
article AGITATION. | 
WAVED, or Wavzr, Oel.) in heraldry, denotes that the 
firſt of the family in whoſe arms it ſtands, acquired his honours 
for ſea ſervices, and has this peculiar commemoration of it or- 
1 in his arms. Niſbet's Heraldry. | | 
AX (Cycl.)—Before it is poſſible to underſtand the accounts 
authors give of the manner in which the bee collects its Fax 
h and honey, and forms the cells to depoſit the laſt fluid in, it 
1s neceſlary to underſtand the true ſtructure, and know the 
ſeveral parts of this little creature. | 


* 8 part of the head of a bee is triangular, and ſome- 
eds of it goes tapering from the baſe to the extremity, and 

g.* reticular eyes are placed at the ſides ; theſe are of an oval 
Aue, one point or end being much larger than the other. 
* narrower end of each eye is on the lower part of the 
d, and reaches almoſt to the origin of the teeth; there is 


| uin {pace between the eyes, and this is full of little irregu- 


nuence in this part, 
fingular ſtructure, 
leem of the nature 
be eaſily folded in 
cad bees, 
what broad 
' ning eyes in a triangul: f : ; 
| other 5 gy whe 1 ſituation, as is the caſe in many 


coming near the eyes; they are of no very 

but are compoſed of ſeveral joints, and 
of horn; they are ſo made that they may 
two, and they are always found to be ſo in 


| they are ſmaller ca ren at the ſame height on the other ; 


ence prow 
obliquely 'in ſuch a 


ed one againſt , 
pincers, 2 3 uy _ a ſort of angular pair of 


wy are not . 1 ; 
can, — e of meeting in this manner, but they 


* « SUppx, Vo 1. H © ne over the other ; and this is the 


with longer and more diſtinguiſhable hairs. | 
_ ertature in this view, it is proper to uſe a microſcope, for tho! 


The antennæ are placed at the two ſides of an emi- 


The head is not very thick, but appears ſome- | 


poſition they are uſually found in when the bee is dead. The 
truncated ends of the teeth have each a ſemicircular cavity, 
ſurrounded with hairs; theſe meeting, when the teeth are 


Cloſed, form a regular cavity, capable of recciving whatever 
Is Por to pieces by the ſides of the teeth. Reaumur's Hiſt, 


Inſ. vol. 9. p. 357. | 

The head of the bee is faſtened by a ſhort, flexile, and fleſhy 
neck to the breaſt ; the hinder part of the head receives the 
end of the neck, and near the inſertion of this is placed the 
origin of the trunk; this goes ſtrait forward from this place as 
far as the angle made by the teeth, and thence returns in a 
curved form to fall over the breaſt. On the ſides and upper 
part of the breaſt are the origin of the four wings, and on its 
under part the four legs are inſerted. There are alſo on the 


| breaſt the four principal ſtigmata, which are ſituated as in 


other flies. In the ordinary poſition of the parts, the poſterior 
end of the corcelet is placed cloſely upon the firſt ring of the 
body, ſo that they ſeem joined together by their whole ſur- 
faces. But the true ſtate of theſe parts is, that they are only 
joined by a ligament; this ligament is placed on the lower 


part of the corcelet and body, and, being very ſhort, is often 


not at all ſeen, The poſterior part of the corcelet alſo has a 
convexity, and the anterior part of the firſt ring of the body 
a cavity that receives it; whence theſe parts, in thei; common 
ſtate, appear joined together in a great extent, in which they 
really only touch. The body is compoſed of ſix rings, which 
are covered with very ſtrong ſcales ; theſe are very neceſſary 
to them, for they often fight, and were it not that there was 
ſuch a defence againſt one anothers ſtings,' they would unque- 
ſtionably often periſh. | | 

The body of the bee appears in ſeveral places ſpotted with a 
reddiſh colour; all theſe parts are ſo many hairy ſpots, and 
owe their colour to the reddiſh hue of the hair. The body, 
breaſt, and head of the bre, are alſo covered in many places 
In examining the 


the naked eye ſhews many hairs, this inſtrument ſhews vaſt 
numbers more, and thoſe in places where they could not have 
been ſuſpected to grow; the very eyes arc not exempt from 
them, the large reticulated ones being as thick ſet with ſhort 


and fine hairs, as almoſt any other part of the body. 


Theſe hairs, when ſeen through the microſcope, do not ap- 
pear in form of ſingle filaments, but they repreſent ſo many 
buſhes or beds of moſs, every filament, or as it appears to the 
naked eye, ſingle hair, being thus ſeen to be branched and 
beſet with ſhort prominences reſembling leaves of a plant, 
Reaumur's Hiſt, Inf. vol. 9. p. 361. 5 

Many have ſuſpected what are called the reticulated eyes of 
flies not to be real eyes, and theſe growing hairs upon them 
has ſeemed a convincing proof of their not being ſo, ſince it 
has been ſuppoſed that they could ſerve to no other purpoſe 
than to impede viſion. Mr. Hook and others have ſaid a 
great many things in favour of the opinion of their being eyes z 
but Mr. eee has proved it beyond all doubt; he cho'e 
to this purpoſe the eyes of the bee for his experiment, as they 
were the moſt hairy of thoſe of any known infect, and there- 
fore the leaſt qualified to act as eyes, according to the common 
opinion. The bee is known to ſee very well; and this author 


determined to try whether ſhe would do ſo without the affiſt- 


ance of theſe reticulated ſubſtances; he to this purpoſe covered 
over the reticulated parts of the head of three or four bees of 
the common kind, and then incloſed them with twenty 
others in a wooden box. When they had been there ſome time, 
he opened the lid of the box; th { which were not varniſhed 
immediately flew out, and went directly to their hive; the 
others, whoſe eyes were thus cloſed up, continued in the box 
a long time, and when diſturbed, in order to ſend them out, 
flew In various directions againſt the ſides of the box; and in 
fine, when in the air, ſeemed to know nothing ol celr Way 


to the hive, but flew up into the air till out of light. 


"Chis experiment ſeems to have wholly determined the point, 
ſince if the creature be rendered blind by the covering the reti- 
culated ſubſtances on the head, it muſt be allowed that thoſe 
reticulated ſubſtances are the eyes. The hairs which grow on 
them do not take their origin from the, pupils or lenſes, of 
which they are compoſed, but fro:n the ſubſtance which ſepa- 
rates or makes cells for them ; and though theſe hairs appear 


to ſome to be greatly injurious to viſion, it may very poſſibly 


be, that they ſerve only as our eyc-laſhes, to break the too 
violent light to which the eyes are ſometimes expoſed. It is 
to be obſerved, that the hairs which grow upon the r-ticular 

es of the bee are not branched or foliated in the manner of 
thoſe of the body, but are only ſingle, ſhort, and ſtrait fila- 
ments, perfectly reſembling the hairs of large animals. When 
Mr. Reaumur had thus proved the uſe of the reticulated eycs 
of the bee, he was determined to try the uſè alſo of the three 
ſmall and ſhining eyes, which ſtand on a 1 7 on the back 


part of the head; to this purpoſe he covered theſe eyes with the 


ſame varniſh with which he had before covered the reticulated 


ones, but leaving theſe bare: he did this with ſeveral bees, 
and afterwards placing them at a few yards diſtance from the 


hive, he left them at liberty. Not one of them found the 


way to the hive, or even ſeemed able to direct its flight to- 


Wards it; but they all flew directly to the flowers that were 
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t fly upwards, as all the others dite. 5 
The hairs of the bee are of different uſe from that of the haizs 
pf other animals, and thefefote all this varied ſtructure Was 
heceſlary. See the article Honey: 


| The legs of the bee are ſik ; the two ant rior pairs afe of the 


fame length; but the two hinder legs, or poſterior pair, are 


conſiderably longer than the others. Each leg is compoſed of 


five prineipal pieces; of theſe; that next the origin is thicker | 


and thorter than any of the others. "This is a fort of conic 


button, to the end df wich the fecond piece is articulated ; | 


this is much longer and thicker in the middle, and thinner at 


each end; the third piece of the leg in the hinder pair is differ-, 


ent from that of the others; it is flat and of a triangular fr 
gure; and is called by Reaumur and other French authors; 
iN tridngulairꝭ. is is articulated with the ſecond piece 

y its point, and with the fourth by its btoad part. This 
third piece in the ſecond pair of legs is much lefs flat and tri- 
angular than it the Hinder pair; and in the firſt pair it is 
ſcarce at all ſo: 'The fourth piece in the two hinder pairs of 


| legs is alſo broad atid flat; but it is not triangular, but of a | 
* ſquare figure. The French writers call this the brofſe. This | 


is much latget and Wroader on the hinder pair of legs than on 
the ſecond, and in the firſt it is not at all of this flatted or 
ſquare figure; but is Eylindrie and fletider. The fifth piece 
of each leg is what may be called the foot. It is an extremely 
fine part, and is compoſed of fine joints, placed cloſe to one 
another. The four anterio? pieces are a ſort of truncated 
ones, a lt:le flatted, and are joined by the bafe of the firſt to 
the head of the ſecond, and fo on. The laſt piece is long, 
gender, and cylindric, and is terminated by two hooks re- 
fembling the claws of a bird. One of theſe is twice as long 
as the other, and between theſe two claws there is placed a 
fleſhy protuberance covered with hairs, of the nature of that 
of the fect of the flies; by means of which they ate able to 
climb upon glaſs, or other ſmooth bodies. Reanmur”'s Hiſt, 
Inf, vol. 9. P: 368. | RE A. | 2 
The firſt joint of all the legs of the bee i& covered with the 
foliated hairs before-mentioned ; the ſecond piece has ſtrait 
© hairs, and the third piece, or palette on the hinder pair, is fo 
beſet with large arid ſtiff hairs all round its edges, and ſo hol- 
lowed in its anterior part near the bottom, that it reſembles a 
ſort of baſket, and it is made for that very purpoſe, ſerving 
the creature as a fort of baſket to carry home its ax in. 

The third joint of the firſt and ſecond pair of legs has no 
ſtructute like this; and we find that it is not in thoſe legs uſed 
to the ſame purpoſes, it being only on the laſt pair of legs that 
the lumps. of Va are feen, when the bee is loaded with 
them. The fourth piece of the two hinder pair of legs, 
which the French call the bro//e, or the bruſh, and which 1s 
of a ſquare figure, ſerves the creature in the place of a bruſh, 
and is in reality formed ſomewhat like one, The outer ſur- 
face of this is convex and fmooth, the inner is concave and 


Hairy, and the hairs on this part do not ſtand ſingly, but are 
placed in little tufts, wider at the extremity than at their ori- 
gin, and exactly reſembling the tufts of hair in our elothes- 


ruſhes: Reaumur, Hift. Inf. vok & 


The ſeverab authors who: have treated ever ſo largely on the | 
arts and induſtry of bets, and deferibed the manner of form- 
ing their waxen ſtructures or combs for the reception of their 
honey, have yet omitted to clear up the materiub point of what | 


that ex is, what it is originally compoſed of, and by what 


| artifice the bee works it out of its rough ſtate, in the plant in 


which it. is found, into the ſubſtanee which we call a. 


It is very certain that the farina fæcundans of the flowers of | 


plants, contained in their apices, is the matter of which the 
bees form their /Yax; they either diflodge this from its cells 
with their teeth, or elſe merely by rubbing their bodies among 
the ſtamina and apiees, load themſelves with the globules of it, 
which their hairs keep. ſticking upon their body, and which 


they afterwards bruſh off with their legs, and, by degrees, 
collect into balls or lumps, which they depofit upon the flat | 


and triangular piece, which makes the third jpint of the hin- 
der pair of their legs. | x 


The lumps of Vor wih which we fee them loaded in] 
this part, and carrying to their hives, is only the farina of 


flowers worked up and compreſſed into a maſs or fort of cake. 
The ſtamina of the flowers therefore fuſtain- certain caſes, 
containing a powder, which is the matter of bees Fax. This 
powder, this collected into lamps on the legs of the bees, is 
Called rough Var, and is probably Fax to all intents and 


purpoſes, enly wanting a little beating together. Mar, 
therefore, ſo long eſtermed an animal ſubſtance, will appear |. 


to be a native vegetable production. We know very well, 


+, that different ſpecies of trees yield us the ſeveral gums and re- 
ſins uſed in medicine and mechanics, in the ſame” perſect form | 


in which we ſee and uſe them; and there is a ſpecies of ſhrub, 

very well known in America, and called the candle-birry-tree, 
2 e A | e a Dp in all reſpects, and fit 

. for the making candles, Sc. w t having paſſed through 
Ae of the bog ual Fo" 12 


In the ſame manner it ſeems that all our common plants pro- | 
duce Wax in their flowers, but that this is in ſuch very ſmalli 
quantities, char theſe little animal zan are able to collect 


that is, the balls of waxey matter on the legs of the 


' friable, not ductile, will not ſoften itſelf between the fins 
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* ind workit into a fate nt for our te: but this does not abt 


lutely hold good; for if we examine what we call rough V 
7 


*% be 
ſhall find that it is not yet bees Nux. It is an eaſy * 


catch a few bees as they return in a morning loaded to the 


| hive, and on ſeparating the waxey matter from their legs, and 


1 between the thumb and a finger, it will be found to 
differ greatly from perfe&t Wan. This would, in a like caſe 
ſoſten of itſelf, and form a regular and uniform flat cake; 


whereas, on the contrary, the matter from the bees legs is 


and when preſſed a little to a flatneſs; it is feen to be fill com” 
poſed of regular globules, which all retain their priſtine form 
not- mixing or blending among one another, and banging "%y 
gether only by means of ſome humidity which hangs about 
their ſurfaces. If it be tried by a greater warmth, it will b 
found in the ſame manner to differ from Vax, in the want of 
fome of its effential qualities. If 2 piece of it be put into 2 
ſilver ſpoon, and held over lighted charcoal, it will not melt 
as Jax would do, but will take fire and burn regularly iato 2 
einder: and finally, if it be carefully worked into a long 
thread, and the end of it put to the flame of a candle, it wil 
take fire as readily as Fax would do, but it will not run or 
melt like jt, but burn like a piece of dry wood. Water allo 
gives as evident a proof of the difference between the rough 
Ha and the perfect, as fire. If a piece of this rough War, 
as taken from the legs of the bee, be thrown into water, it 


ſinks to the bottom; whereas perfect Max will always ſwim 


von the top: This might ſeem owing to the great humidity 
of the rough Fax, while loaded with the juices of the plant; 
but it is proved by experiment that this is not the caſe; for if 
the rough Wax be kept till ever fo perfectly dry, it Bill pre- 
ſerves its own nature, and will ſink in water as readily as at 


firſt. Reaumur s Hiſt. Inſ. vol. 10. p. 39. 


From the whole then it is evident, that the bee does ſome- 
thing to the matter of which Wax is made, in order to the 
reducing it into perfect Nax. It might be ſuppoſed that the 
ſeveral globules of this matter were ſo many ſacks containing 
the true Wax; and that the bee need only break or open 
thoſe ſacks, to get at the true and genuine Max within; but 
this does not appear to be the cafe upon experiment, ſince if 
this matter be ever ſo nicely and carefully pounded and broke 
to pieces, it does not become any more Max for this treat- 
ment, nor is any more fuſible or du&tile than before. The 
opinion of Swammerdam and Maraldi was, that the bee 
added ſome other matter to the rough Wax, in order to re- 
duce it to this proper ſtate, And as there is no ſubſtance ſo 


ready for the bee as honey, they ſuppoſed that ſhe mixed ho- 
ney with this matter, and ſo made Wax of the compound; 


but experiment is alſo wholly againſt this, ſince if honey, and 
this matter collected from the bees, be mixed in any propor- 
tions, the compound has no more the properties of Mar than 
it had before, but ſtill remains a quite different ſubſtance. 
Swammerdam afterwards fell-into another opinion, in regud 
to the matter mixed with the rough Max, in order to render 
it perfect; this was, that the bee mixed with it the venomo? 
liquor, of which ſhe has a bag full near the tail, in order to 
Poiſon the wounds made by her ſting. He made ſome exe. 
iments on this plan, which he thought favoured his ſyſtem, 
and endeavours to ſtrengthen the probability, by obſerine, 
that as the ſting of a bee comes but very little into uſe, ! 
would net have been neceſſary that the creature ſhoukd hare 
been thus conſtantly ſupplied with a large bag of this matte, 
if nature had not allotted to it ſome other uſe beſide that c. 


_ garding the ſting, This opinion prevailed among the learned 


till Mr. Reaumur of late proved by experiments, that th” | 
quor had no effect on the matter found on the thighs ol ite 


bee, as to the turning it into Wax ; and alſo, that ſeveral ele 
tures which make no true genuine Max, ſuch as the hum 


bee, the waſp, and the hornet, whoſe combs are made 

a ſort of paper, yet have all this bag of liquor near their fi, 
It is moſt probable, that the method in which the bees 0 
the fatina of flowers into Mar, is a very fimplc one; and 
kkely it conſiſts only in a ſort ef beating the duct 

them, which they collect, till they are very thorough! 1 
We have never been able yet to difcover their mann ; the 
ing it; but this appears moſt Jike the courſe of _—_ 1 je 
operations of other inſects; if this be the caſe, it bf olle 
poſſible, perhaps, for us to imitate their method, and P übe 


7 


et it is to be obferved, that they are too few in num 
{lect ſo much as we might Aub. ' Poubtleſs 1 8 
thoulandth part of the waxey matter, produced only ebe. 
plants; that the bees of a whole province pollen, | Lett | 
reſt alt falls to the ground, and is loft. Ewe cou out 


ax, 


| the way of converting the farina of flowers into 4 e 
| ſtance of the bes: we might have it in infinite) F 


the afh 0 beat off of 
abe down, the farina from fumbers of plants, whit yy 
in full flower, would yield a much greater quan"? ter - 
be expeſies by thſs die u a enen . , 
: \ © Wn did aw hes WA _ 1 
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The probability of ſuereſs in an attempt of this kind, has en- 


- oaced the French naturaliſts in the following trials. 
M. Geoffroy, in his account of the farina of plants, ob- 
ſerves, that they preſerve their figure a long time when im- 
merſed in ſeveral liquors, but that they impart a tincture to 
| thoſe liquors. This induced Mr. Reaumur, to try the expe- 
riment of what different fluids were able to extract from them. 
For this purpoſe he collected a conſiderable quantity of the 
rough matter from the legs of the bees of one of, bis hives, 


and dividing it into three parts, he pouted upon one ſome 
common water, upon the other ſpirit of wide, and upon the | 


third oil of turpentine... 3 1 

When theſe bad all ſtood three months, oſten renewing the 
liquors, he evaporated the water, which was coloured of a 
deep and duſky brown, to a perfect dryneſs. When this was 
done, there remained at the bottom of the ſpoon in which 
the evaporation was made, a ſmall quantity of a perfect gum, 
which had all the properties of the common vegetable gums, 
and was as eaſily ſoluble in water as any other of them, _ 


The impregnated ſpirit of turpentine was next evaporated ; | 


' but the reſiduum was not great in quantity, and was in fo 
much owing to the liquor itſelf, that little could be judged 
from it. In trials made after this, by boiling the rough Wax in 


freſh oil of turpentine, this appeared to be but a very poor 
menſtruum for 1 N Wax rather hardening than ſoftening in 
The ſpirit of wine impregnated with the tinCture of the farina 
was next evaporated ; as the liquor grew thick toward the end 
of the evaporation, it ſent out a ſtrong ſmell of Vax, and, 
when wholly evaporated, it left on the ſpoon a cake of yellow- 


iſh matter, having prifecly the ſmell and external appear- | 
e may learn from this, that the ſub- 


ance of Wax. 
ſtance of Wax is in the farina of lowers, and that this men- 
ſtruum is capable of extracting its finer parts. The quan- 
tity of extract remaining from this operation was a ſcruple. 


This carried all the external appearances of Vax, and ſome | 
ol its properties. It was of the ſame colour and conſiſtence 


with the common yellow Wax; its ſmell was wholly the 
fame, and it would fuſe or run into a liquid matter at the fire, 
and might be moulded between the fingers, being as ductile as 
common Wax, „ 52 | 
With all theſe properties there was great reaſon to ſup- 
pole it to be perfect Wax; but this appeared not to be the 
caſe when it was held a little time in the mouth, for it there 
broke to pieces, and diſſolved in the manner of the com- 
mon lozenges, which have ſugar for their baſis. The evi- 
dent reſult of this experiment was, that the matter of 7/ax 
was contained in this ſubſtance, collected on the legs of the 
bees, and owing its origin to the farina of flowers; but that it 

Was as yet mixed with ſome other ſubſtance, and the ſpirit of 
wine had extracted them both together. 


he moſt likely extraneous matter to be mixed with the 


| Waxey ſubſtance, was ſome ſalt ; this was eaſily proved to be 
| the caſe by another operation; for if this reſiduum was dried 
to a perfect hardneſs over the fire, it would become ſo moiſt 
gain, on being expoſed to the air, that in an hour's time the 
fingers would ſtick to it; this imbibing humidity from the 
air is ſo known a property of ſalts, and ſo uncommon in other 
. things, that there is little room to doubt but that this was the 
Cle in this reſiduum. * 
It is evident, however, from this expetiment; that a part, at 
leaſt, of the matter of which Wax is made, is contained in 
the ſtamineous powder, or farina of plants, and that the ſpirit 
of wine extracts this, and with it ſome portion of heterogene 
matters, It is probable, that if we knew the proper diſſolvent 
of Wax in its perfect ſtate, which is a thing not yet known, 
we ſhould be able, by means of that, to extract the ax pure 
And alone, either from the ſtamina of flowers, or from the 
matter lodged on the legs of the bees; but that till we are 


acquainted with ſuch a diſſolvent, we are not to wonder that | 

* and perfect Wax, either from the fa- 
a 1% 

begs of the he Rate on the plant, or when lodged on the 


we cannot extract 


ina in its natur 


e » ſpirit of wine digeſted upon real Was, and the tincture 

Ne does not diſſolve the whole ſubſtance of the Wax, 
rats reſiduum of the evaporatian is the fame with that from 
| tina itſelf ; a ſubſtance of the conſiſtence of butter, of a 


Fellow colour having the ſmell of Wax | 
f 2 , and ſome of its pro- 

| Re ny es ſoluble in water. Reaumyr, Hilt. af d 
1 = mock is extracted from perfect War, as well as 
e of plants, by digeſtion in ſpirits of wine, is of 
peculiar jv ſugar or honey, being the eſſential ſalt of ſome 
| quantity by e plant. This is contained in much larger 
{x me virgin Pax, of which the firſt combs of bees 


run into W bs 5 common: Mar as has been melted and | 


nate is proved by extraQi tincture from 
— Wax, which always has 2 150 9 
3 Which 
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ſit bees carry their duſt thus on their body 


every part of the body. The hair 
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way. of the making Wax from the ſub- | 
the + the polhiliey of its 
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der that we are not able to make it, any more than that we 
are not able to make chyle or blood out of the ſeveral ſub- 
ſtances uſed by us az food, and out of which we well know 


that it is made within dur bodies. | | 
Crude or rough Wax, called by the French ire brute, in na- 


tural hiſtory, a name given to a ſubſtance called by the an- 
tients erithace, ſandarac, and ambroſia. _ . 
We ſeem to have no name for it in Engliſh, but may call it 
after the name of the French, rough- ln. | 
The Dutch call it the food of the bees, and that perhaps very 
properly, there appearing many reaſons to think that the bees 
eat it, „ Es 4 

It is the yellow ſubſtance found on the hinder legs of bees in 
ſmall lumps, and is the ſubſtance of which. 7/ax is made by 


this inſect. See the article Wax, ſupra. $2 
Manner of collecting the crude Wax. If we examine a bee juſt 
entering a flower, which is well opened, and in its perfect 


ſtate, we ſhall uſually ſec her body very clean and neat ; but 
if we examine her when ſhe comes out, ſhe is uſually found 
covered over with a fine duſt : It is very ealy to determine that 
the creature has got this duſt from ſome part of the flower; 
and obſervations cqually eaſy will alſo prove, that this powder 
is the matter of which the bee makes its J/ax. 

People who have not examined flowers as botaniſts have, yet 
often obſerve, that in a tulip or a lilly there are certain Ga 
ments which duſt over the fingers in touching them. Theſe 
filaments are by authors called the ſtamina or threads of flowers, 


and they always contain a large quantity of this duſt. Tour- 


nefort, and many other great writers, have ſuppoſed this duſt 

to be only a fort of excrement ſecreted from the abundant 
Juices of the plant by theſe filaments, which they have ſup- 
poſed to be organs deſtined only for that purpoſe ; but later 
obſervers have allotted a more noble uſe to this duſt ; they 


have called it the farina fæcundans, and have proved that a 


the fecundity of plants is owing to it, the ſeeds never growing 
if they are not properly impregnated with the particles of this 
duſt,, any more than the eggs of animals will be hatched into 
voung ones, If not impregnated by the male ſemen, This 
farina is not to be ſuppoſed an irregular duſt, in the manner of 
our common powders; but the farina of the ſame plant is al- 
ways compoſed of particles of the ſame ſhape, and that dif- 
ferent from the ſhape of the globules of the farina of other 

lants. Reaumur, Hiſt, Inſ. vol. 9. p. 377. 

t is of this powder or farina that the bees prepare theit Nux. 
When one of theſe inſects goes into a flower, ſhe always 
ſhakes theſe ſtamina, and diſcharges all their globules or duſt 
upon her body, while ſhe is ſucking the honey with her 
trunk. It is on this occaſion that the hairs, with which the 
bee is covered, are of ſervice to her. Theſe round globules 
would all roll off from her ſmooth body and legs; but they 
are entangled in great numbers among this foreſt of branched 
arid foliated hairs, and the creature carries them off for her 
ſervice. Thus when the bee comes out of a flower, ſhe is 
always ſeen to be duſted'over with a yellow, a red, or a 
white powder, according to the colour of the farina of that 
ſpecies of plant. In ſome: places the bees return to their hives, 
at certain ſeaſons, ſo covered, with theſe powders, that the 
owners, have thought 955 were, at certain times of the year, 

offalſed of yellow or white bees. WOE ME 
car to the hive; 
others take the pains to clean themſelves firſt, by bruſhing 


their bodies, and collecting the whole together into a body, 
or {mall lump : This is done by means of the ſquare bruſhes, 


which make the fourth pieces of the four hinder legs; theſe 
are beſet with tufts of hairs, in the manner of a common 
bruſh uſed for cloaths, and theſe they are able to moye to 
| 12 parts of the anterior pair 
of legs ſerve to bruſh che head, and parts about it, as clean as 
the bruſhes on the other legs do the body; and the duſt, 
which is to them a, very precious matter, is by this means 
collected into two. patcels or lumps, one of which they place 
in the triangular baſket, with which nature has furniſhed 
VVV 
3E E. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. vol. 9. p. 374. ng 
This lump on each leg is formed into a fort of round figure, 
and they fix it down. in the cavity of this triangular piece, and 


the ſtrong and large hairs with which all the edges of this piece 
are furnilhegd, very well keep it in till the creature gets to 


the hive. 

The quantity of powder received from a ſingle flower, when 
thus collected into two. lumps, ſeldom forms them fo large as 
a ſmall pin's head ; but as the creature inceſſantly flies into 


freſh flowers, the new matter collected from each, and added 
to the reſt, (ill increaſes the heap, till, when the bee is ready 


to return to the hive, each ball often is as large as a pepper. 
corn, and reſembles it in ſhape, only that it is ſomewhat flat- 
ted. Many perſons have obſerved the bees thus buſj ing them- 
ſelyes,. and forming the power with which they are covered 
into balls; but the, motion of their limbs, on this occaſion, is 
fo ſwift, that we can only ſee the bruſhing, and the effect of 


it in, the balls; but our eye can never trace the manner of the 


operation. ere are ſome circumftances allo in which the 

bee may be ſeen to make an immediate. collection of Was 

from the flowers, to the place on the hinder legs, where it 3 
f receiv 
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form; but that being a 
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open, is the tinie when the bee can furniſh herſelf the moſt | 
Completely with the farina from them. 
of an apple-tree be obſerved when juſt opened, and the apices | 
or buttons of the ſtaminà ripe, but not yet burſt, 'a bee that | 


dans; but the bees ſeem to have 
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received in a lump, without ever going on the body at all. | 
This is very happily obſerved in the flowers of the apple and | 


- tree in the ſpring-ſeaſon. | 
Fes but of a very late time that men have found out that 
the little buttons on the ſummits of the filaments of the 
flowers of plants contained this powder or farina fæcun- 


and before theſe. little buttons or caſes of the farina burſt 
If the bloſſoms 


comes into ſuch a flower, tries one of theſe apices with her 


teeth; if ſhe finds it is not ripe, ſhe goes to another; but if it 


be, ſhe burſts it open with her teeth, and wiping all the duſt 
clean out of it with her fore-leg on this ſide, the paſſes the 
powder, thus received, to, the ſecond leg, and thence to the 


third, where it is immediately lodged in a lump in the proper 


1 
2 


receptacle on the triangular piety which makes the third joint 


of that leg. This being at a, ſeal 
weather is cold, and the bees not very briſk, their operations 


+»? 
s \ 


aſon of the year when the 


are ſeen better than at other times; but even here it is but 
" imperfeQtly that they are traced, the motion of the legs, in 
delivering the treaſure from one to another, is too quick to be 


ſeen. 


There is, however, another occaſion in which theſe motions are 
to be ſeen much more diſtinctly than in any other of theſe opera- 
tions; this is when the bees are employed, as they ſometimes 


are, in collecting a reddiſh | awe; matter inſtead of /Yax : 
This matter is of the conſiſtence of a reſin while ſoft ; it is 
liable, and ſticks to whatever it touches, ſo that the creature 


15 troubled enough to deliver it from part to part, and the | 
motions by which it performs this are conſequently much | 
flower than thoſe by which it manages its Tax. The 
thod of this proceſs is thus: the bee bites off a ſmall piece of 
©. the reſinous matter from the . N with its teeth; it then 
holds this piece between the teet 

ſmall round globule; as ſoon as this is done, the laſt joint of |. 


he me- 


, till it has faſhiond it into a 


the anterior leg, which may be called the foot, receives it 


from the teeth; this foot is compoſed of five joints, and has a 
power of bending and cloſing in the manner of our fingers; 
this ſeizes upon the little globule while it is held between the 
teeth, and with ſome difficulty difengages it. It then delivers 


tit to the foot of the ſecond leg of the ſame fide, which ſeizes 


it, and ſlowly delivers it from its adherences to the foot of the 


firſt leg; when perfectly freed, this places it on the triangular 


joint of the third leg, and then beats it down into the cavity 
by repeated ftrokes, at once working it into a proper conſiſt- 


ence, and driving it into the mould, as the labourers uſe the 
' . ſoft clay of which they make bricks. This is doubtleſs the ! 


proceſs in the ears and working the common Max into 
nat eſs viſcid and tenacious ſubſtance, the 
whole motion is performed too quick to be obſerved diſtinctly; 


Whereas in this, the tenacity of the ſubſtance making the parts 
ſtick to it, the motions are ſlower, and conſequently are more 
eaſily ſeen, Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. vol. q. p. 378. | 


All the bees do not return loaded in the ſame degree with Was 
to the hive ; ſome perhaps are better workers than others, and | 


probably ſome have the happineſs to meet with flowers that 
ield more honey than others. When the lump is ſmall, it 


* 1s contained within the verge of the palette, or flat part of the 
leg; but when it is larger, it hangs over the ſides, and en- 


tangling among the hairs, forces them outward ; but theſe hairs 
are at the ſame time greatly aſſiſtant in retaining it in its place. 
When the bee meets with a flower whoſe apices are not ſo 
ripe as to burſt open on the touch, ſhe is obliged to bite every 
one of them with her teeth, and then collects the matter of 
the Wax, as in the inſtance of the apple-bloſſoms ; but when 


* the apices are ſo perfectly ripe as to burſt of themſelves on be- 


particle of it being probably obli 


ing touched, ſhe has nothing to do but to introduce herſelf | 
among them, and then ſhaking them thoroughly about, their | 
powder is diſcharged all over het body, and is to be bruſhed | 


off, and collected into lumps by a more tedious proceſs, every 
to come into the reach of 
the feet of the anterior legs, and when worked into lumps in 
them, to be delivered to the feet of the next pair, and by them 
depoſited on and preſſed down into the palette or third joint 
of the laſt pair of legs. ee | 


| If the bees are obſerved when returning to the hive loaded 
with their lumps of Max on their thighs, theſe lumps on fome | 


will be found to be white, on others yellow, on others red, 


and on ſome greeniſh : This is owing to the different colours 


* 
* 
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of the farina, yielded by the different plants they have been at 
work upon. The manufacture of the bee in moulding this 
into a lump, has not yet been able to alter the colour of the 
farina, nor even its figure; for if the lumps be examined by 
the microſcope, they will all be found to conſiſt of globules 
of a rounded or oval figure, or of whatever other ſhape they 


had when on the plant. The bees returning to their hives | 
after their morning excurſions in the ſpring, are always found | 
to s large lumps of Wax; 
but thoſe which go out in the heat of the day, return with | 
0 of the 
_ * farina, by means of the dew, und ealily formed into a 


de contain in the cells. of their iel 
litule or none 3 the reaſon of this is, that the humi 
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own it from all time; 
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lump or maſs, its particles naturally ticking together; whereas 
in the heat of the day this powder is too dry to be ſormed thus 
into a compact maſs, and therefore cannot be carried home b 
the bee. Reaumur, Hiſt, Inſ. vol. 9. p. 382. 7 
Chemical Analyſis of Wax. Tho' bees-MWaæ be of fo firm and 
ſolid a ſubſtance as we ſee, yet it is very remarkable that it 
contains no earth, but riſes wholly in the fire in the common 
way of diſtillation by the retort, without leaving a reſiduum 
Another ſingular obſervation in this proceſs, is, that the more 
fluid matter there comes over into the receiver, the thinner 
the remaining matter in the retort becomes, not as might na. 
tutally be expected the thicker. uy 1 
When the ſpirit of Vax (which. is a phlegm with ſome acid 
particles ſuſpended in it) is all driven over by the fire, the re. 
duum is a ſoft fatty ſubſtance, commonly called the butter of 
Max; and if this butter be reQified, that is, if more acid and 
more phlegm be driven from it by the force of fire, the re<. 
duum of this proceſs is yet thinner than before, remaining in 
 form'of a clear. liquor like oil, It appears therefore, on this 
| analyſis, that /Yax is compoſed of two parts, an aqueous ſub- 
ſtance, with ſome' acid particles blended in it, and an Gl; 
| theſe two liquors have, by. their union, formed this Concrete, 
and acquired a hardneſs; but 'in the ſeparating them from one 


another, they become fluid again. : 
The proportion of the'ingredients in this ſubſtance is alſo a 
very ſingular thing, for all the care in the world cannot lepa- 
rate quite one fourth part of the weight of the Lax in form of 
oil, the remainder then is all phlegm and acid. Mr. Hom- 
berg advanced, that oils only became inflammable by means of 
the acid they contained, and this ſeems a proof of it; but 
when we conſider that /ax all burns away, it is an odd ob- 
ſervation, though a very certain one, that three fourths ef 
what is burning is water. Mem. Acad. Par. 1708. 
To imitate Fruit in Wax, Take the fruit, and bury it half-way 
in clay; oil its edges, andthe extant halfof the fruit, then nimbly 
| throw on it tempered alabaſter, or plaſter of Paris, to a conſi- 
_  derable thickneſs. When this is concreted, it makes the half 
mould, the ſecond half of which may be obtained in the ſame 
way. The two parts of the mould being joinec together, a 
little coloured Wax, melted, and brought to a due heat, be- 
ing poured through a hole made in any convenient part of the 
mould, and preſently ſhook every way therein, will repreſent 
the original fruit. Boyle's Works abr. vol. 1. p. 136. 
WAY (Ol.) Wax aftward on, or forward on, in a ſhip, 
is the ſame with her run or rake. See the article RARE and 
. <p 3 8 b 
WAYED 1 60 in the manege, is one that is already backed, 
ſuppled and broken, and ſhews a diſpoſition to the manege. 
WEACHIN, in botany, the name given by the Indians ct 
America to the maiz, or Indian corn, which they cultivated 


8 0 
- 


for bread before we knew tie. | | 
WEAK (cl.) WE ax, or eaſy branch, in the manege. Se 
the articles BanQueT and BaxqQuET-Ling. 
WEALD (Cyd.)—WEraLd, or Wa p, in the beginning af 
names of places, ſignifies a ſituation near woods; and the 
woody parts of the counties of Kent and Suſſex are called the 
| K though miſprinted wildes, in the ſtatute” 14 Car. 2 


The word I/ald in Saxoti ſignifying a wood. 
WEALREAF, in our old writers, ſignifies the robbing of 3 
dead man in his grave. Leg. Ethelred. c. 21. Blourt. 
The word comes from the Saxon I eal, ſtrages, and 7:9) 
o EW” 
WEASEL, in zoology. See the article Musr ELA. 
WEATHER (Cyc/.)—We have ſeveral ſchemes for keep 
journals or diaries of the weather, extant in the Philoſophical 
| ranſactions, the medical Eſſays of Edinburgh, and in other 
books. The Ephemerides Iltrajectinæ may alſo be conſultes- 
The inſtruments requiſite for ſuch a journal, are a barom& 
thermometer, hygrometer, anemoſcope, and ombromes 
which ſee in their proper places in the Cyclopzdia or Suppe: 
ment. 1 | ; 5 
WEATHER-Cord, is an hygrometer of a very antient inen 
tion, and, if properly Aa! br may be uſed with good 2 
ceſs, to ſhew the alterations of the atmoſphere, with r eſpe 
moiſture and drineſs; but as commonly made, it nv. 
or falls ſufficiently to point out ſuch changes as 8 
would be defirous to know. But theſe riſings and falling "7; 
be made very ſenſible, by means of a long index, moe 
round a center, and pointing to a divided arch. We Wh 
conſtruction and figure of an improved. IPeathtr-cord in 
| Philoſophical Tranfactions. No. 479. p. 170. fig. 5: — 
WEATHER-.Yuo:l, or Coile, in the fea language, 15 the 
ing the ſhip's head about, ſo as to lie that way which her 7 
did before, without looſing any fail, but only by bearing 
the helm. 5 5 8 
WEAVER's Alarm. This contrivance is only a weight 
ſtened to a packthread, which is placed horizontally; © en the 
in a certain time a candle may burn down to it. nt b. 
flame of the candle ſetting fire to the thread, the wit. 
and . ſleeping perſon. See Phil, Tran. X endon, 
Sect. 14. where we have a figure to explain the Hen, dhe 
which got its name from being in frequent uſg ame 
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> 


| his term is uſed by our huſbandmen to ex- 
Wend 15 7 4. come up in their lands, and are different 
| from the crop ſown there. 


' worſt are couch-graſs, colts- foot, melilot, fern, and ſome 
others of the like kind. | 

Some of theſe pernicious plants only affect the crop by ſtarv- 
"to this miſchief, that of ſpoiling what they leave; theſe infect 
lic, and ſome others, It is ſuppoſed by ſome, that 


ſtarve the ſown plants, by taking up the room they ſhould 
| poſſes; hut this is an error, and the real way in which they 


up among the corn; and in the third, ſtick up a quantity of 
| that the produce in the third bed will be equal to that of the 


| theſe being of different ſpecies, ſome are greatly more miſ- 


 Kruftion by a ſummer fallow. This, if the weather be pro- 
deſtroys them entirely. If the ſeeds lie ſo high that the ſum- | 


another year. And another thing, which ſaves a very great 


| one, and draw more nouri 2 
Apa nouriſhment than at firſt : if, on the 
Other hand, it is ment £ «a4 fir 13 


W E E 


. 


| dlants are uſeleſs in themſelves ; but in reſpect to the far- 
peg are both. uſeleſs and hurtful, when they come in 
this manner, and devour the nouriſhment deſtined for the crop 

at was ſown. | \ | 

2 are pernicious; but ſome much more ſo than 
others: Some are very miſchievous, but eaſily killed; ſome 
leſs hurtful, but more difficultly rooted out; and ſome have 
both qualities together. 'T he hardeſt to kill are thoſe which 
grow readily from ſeed, and have roots, ever part of which 
i qualified for the becoming a ſtout plant in a {mall time; the 


ing, and leſſening its increaſe 3 but there are others which add 


the crop with their own nauſeous ſmell, ſuch as * 
c eeas 


prejudice them, is, the devouring the nouriſhment that they 
ſhould imbibe. f 1 

This is eaſily proved by the following experiment. Let three 
beds of the ſame ſoil, equal in ſize, and equally prepared, be 
ſown with the ſame corn; let the firſt of theſe be kept clear 
from Meed:; in the ſecond, let the Meeus be ſuffered to grow 


dead ticks, greater in bulk than the Needs. It will be found 


firſt, though as' much and even more room is taken up by 
the ſticks, than by the Weeds in the ſecond ; but the quantity | 
in the ſecond bed will be leſs, in proportion to the Weeds, 
than in any other. The quantity of nouriſhment loſt, is not 
proportioned to the quantity of the J/Yzeds that exhauſt it; for 


chievous and devouring than others, | 
The farmer finds it impoſſible ever wholly to deſtroy the | 
Weeds in his lands; and the reaſon ſeems to be, that in many 
kinds the ſeeds will lie many years in the ground, and ſucceſ- 
ſively grow, ſome one year, ſome another; ſo that the de- 
ſtroying the crop entirely for one year, does not kill them for 
ſucceeding ones. The ſeed of red poppy will lie twenty years | 
in the ground, ina land all that time occupied by faintfoin ; 
and if it be, after that, ploughed for corn, they will all grow, | 
and fill the field. | 8 
The ſeeds of theſe plants will never all come up in one year, 
becauſe they muſt have their exact degrees of depth, moiſture, 
and covering; the ſeeds which want any of theſe one year, | 
lie to grow up another. The beſt defence the farmer has hi- 
therto found againſt theſe enemies, is to endeavour their de- 


pitious, does make ſome havock among them, but it never 


mer's heat parches them up, or ſo deep that it cannot reach | 
they do not germinate, and are by that means faved for | 


number of them, is their being able to bear the heat and 
moiſture of a whole year without growing. Wild oats, and 
many other ſeeds of Meeds are of this kind. If you gather 
cle when ripe, and ſow them in the moſt careful manner, 
ering them at times, and taking all the care of them that 
is neceſſary to the moſt tender plants, they will not grow till 
© ſpring come twelve-month after they were ſowed, and 
ometimes not till the ſpring after that; that is, two years and 
a half after the time of putting them into the ground. It is 


plain from this, that e a 
other means, in one " can deſtroy. the e by Klawine, or 


The common way of weeding among the young corn, turns | 


WM to very little good; if this is done while the Weeds are 
Dn the greateſt part of them are only cut or broken off 
ew 1 ground; this, inſtead of deſtroying them, gives them 

Saur, and they ſhoot up with many heads in the place 


gone When they are grown up, the relief 


. . Mer the diſeaſe; for by that time they have robbed | 


Hof all the nouriſhment, or nearly all, they. could. 
wenge alſo frequently do 3 ug ey by 
Thi Sit down, Man they do, good by taking our che Hud. 
Kee, heide tn, Jometimes colts dhe farmer; twelve ſhillings, an 
enouph fog. the miſchief done, and vet there remain #eeds 
The method 1 — ea from — 1 fy rt! { 
| * MB, ng 14 7 a N n 
lands of this diſeaſe, 1 $8 a. very excellent way of curing 


A are brought in. the air 
E dut very few in compariſon of the other kinds. . 


Dadeners 


of ur rofitable ſubſtance.found among the ores 
They ſcem to have — the — 


Hair-WEED. See the article HAIR. 
WEEK (Cyc.)—WeEK-Fjþb, in zoology, a name given by 

_ ſome to a very delicate fiſh, caught on the Eaſt Indian ſhores, 

and called by the Dutch there the wit viſch. Ray's Ichthyo- 


WEE 


does great damage in magazines of corn, by eating into the 


WEIGHT (Cycl,)—In, the Philoſophical Tranſactions * we 
have an account of the analogy betwixt Engliſh J/eights and 


meaſures by Mr. Barlow. He advances that antiently a cubic | 


— 
* 


have prevented the confuſion, now complained of. 


term uſed, | iſh di to ex- f 2 . 


thing with them is 2 Mad, except 


hes e ether, fo wer thing | | 


WET 


is a Need with the miners, except the thing they are ſinking 
for. See the articles Di6cGinG and MIN INS“. 
The principal ſybſtances known in our mines under the names 
of 7Yeeds, ars mundic or marcaſite; this is of three ſorts, 
white, yellow, and green; daze, a kind of glittering talcy 
ſtone, of the telaugium kind, which endures the fire, and is 
various colours and hardneſſes; iron-moulds, or pyritæ; 


caul, which is browniſh and ſpongy ; and gliſter, which is a 


ſort of talc. Phil. Tranſ. No. 69. 


graphy, append. p. 6. See the article WIV. B 0. 


WEE * in ichthyology, the Engliſh name for the fiſh cal- 


led by Willughby and other authors, the draco-marinus, or 
ſea-dragon, and the araneus- marinus, or ſea-ſpider, Some 
alſo have called it trachurus. | | 
It is properly, according to the Artedian ſyſtem, a ſpecies of 
the trachinus, and is diſtinguiſhed by that author by the name 
of the trachinus without beards, and with the lower Jaw 
longeſt. See the articles DRAcO-Marinus and Tr acui- 
NUS. . HEE 
It is to be obſerved that Willughby and Geſner have deſcribed 
what they call two other ſpecies of this fiſh ; but theſe are all 
found, on a cloſe obſervation, to be the ſame fiſh, differing 
only in reſpect of age and ſize, or other accidental variations, 
ome to the like natural cauſes | 

IL, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſmall infe& which 


ſeveral grains, and deſtroying their whole ſubſtance. 

This creature is ſomewhat bigger than a large louſe, and is of 
the ſcarab kind, haying two pretty, jointed, tufted horns, 
and a trunk or piercer, projecting from the forepart of its 
head : at the end of this trunk, which is very long in propor- 


tion to. its body, there are a ſort of forceps, or ſharp teeth, 


with which it gnaws its way into the heart of the grain, cither 
to ſeek its food, or to depoſit its eggs there. 

By keeping theſe creatures alive in glaſs tubes, with a few 
grains of wheat, their copulation and manner of generation 
have been diſcovered, The female perforates a grain of wheat, 
and therein depoſits a ſingle egg, or, at the utmoſt, two eggs; 
and this ſhe does to five or fix grains every day for ſeveral days 
together. Theſe eggs, which are not larger than a grain of 


ſand, in about a week produce as odd a fort of white maggot, 


which wriggles its body very much about, but is very little 
able to move from place to place: this, in about a fortnight, 
turns to an aurelia, from which is produced the perfect Weevil. 
This deſtructive creature is itſelf very ſubject to be deſtroyed, 
and when in the egg or aurelia ſtate, is very ſubject to be eaten 
by mites. Baker's Microſ. p. 221. Lewenboeck. | 


7 


foot of water was aſſumed as a general ſtandard for liquids, 


and weighed 62 pounds and a half. And, in effect, we find 


b the Weight of a foot of pump- water to be 62 pounds 8 oz. 
—[*N*, 458. Sect. 1. * Phil, Tranſ. Ne. 169.] 
This cubic foot multiplied by 32, gives two thouſand, the 


 Wiight of a ton. And hence 8 cubic feet of water made a 


hogſhead, and four hogſheads a ton, in capacity and denomi- 
nation, as well as eight. RS | 
Dry meaſures were raiſed on the ſame. model. A buſhel of 
wheat, aſſumed as a.general ſtandard for all forts of Fran, e 
weighed 62 pounds and a half. Eight of theſe buſhels made a 


| quarter, and 4 quarters a ton weight, See the article 
BUSHEL. | ; 7 


Coals were fold by the chaldron, ſuppoſed to welgh a ton, or 
2000 pounds, - Sce the article CHALDRON, Ct 
Hence a ton in J/eight is the common ſtandard for liquids, - 


wheat, and coals, Had this analogy been kept up, it would 


It may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that corn and other commodi- 


ties, both dry and liquid, were firſt ſold by Fight, and that 

mealſures, for convenience, were afterwards introduced, bear- 
ing ſome analogy to the weight before uſed. * 

| PLOT ſhews the reaſon why the word n is 


Mr. Barlow's ſcheme. ſh reaſon why the word 7: 
applied both to Weight and liquid meaſure, viz. becauſe the 


fame quantity of liquor is a ton both in Weigbt and meaſure, 
| — 4 word quarter may alſo be explained. Biſhop © 
-Fleetwood * gueſſed that it ſignified the fourth part of ſome 
Weight, and not of any meaſure. And it ſeems plainly to 


ſignify the fourth part of a ton, or 2000 pounds ®,—[* Chron, 


Pret. 87 b Phil, Tranſ. ibid.] 
zich 


of the Human Body. It is to be obſerved, that the heat 
cls of the air both leflen the Weigbt of the body, and 
the cold and moiſtneſs. of the air both increaſe this Meigbt. 
See the article Mols unk of the Air. SH 

Much fleep, much food, and little exerciſe, are the principal 


mals grow fat. \Conſequently, if the weight of the body be 


great for good and-uninterrupted health, it may be lel- 
"Oe | 
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eile. On the contrary, if the eight of the body be too little 
for good health, it may be e Pxcaodiog to food and 
7 2 22 rn 15 > 
lleep, and by leſſening exerciſe; and the food muſt be in- 
© creaſed: chiefly by increaſing drink and liquid nouriſhment. For 
the diſcharges are commonly leſs from drink and liquid nou- 


* riſhment, than from dry and ſolid food. Dr. Bryan Robinſon | 


ok the Food and Diſcharge of Hum. Bod. p. 89, 90. 
There is but one Weight under which a body can enjoy the 
beſt and uninterrupted health, and that Weight muſt be ſuch, 
chat perſpiration and urine may be nearly equal at all ſeaſons of 
the year; for by this means the body will be uniformly drained 
of its moiſture : the inward parts by urine, and the more ſuper- 
ficial parts by perſpiration, without any irregular and unnatu- 
ral diſcharges, and its moving Weight will continue nearly 
the ſame at all ſeaſons of the year. Dr. Bryan Robinſon 
thinks this Weight may be ſettled, by his obſervations in his 
treatiſe on the food and diſcharges of human bodies. | 
A quick increaſe of eight in human bodies often produces 
_ diſtempers 3 the beſt way to prevent this increaſe is either by 
Faſting or exerciſe. | But amidft a variety of diſturbing cauſes, 
nothing ſo effectually prevents ſuch an increaſe of Weight as a 


very exact and regular diet, which may prevent the diſcharges | 


from running into irregularities and diſproportions to one ano- 
ther. See Dr. Bryan Robinſon of the Food and Diſcharges of 
_ Human Bodies, p. 82. ſeq. 18 
Men and other animals of extraordinary Weight, are often 
recorded in the writings of the learned. We have lately had 
two inſtances of uncommon bulk and Weight in men near 
Halifax in Yorkſhire. One weighed 35 ſtone and ſome odd 
pounds, which is about 500 lb. And his brother weighed 34 
. ſtone odd pounds; between them they make 70 ſtone, or 
980 pounds. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 479. p. 102. 5 
Athletic WEIcHr, in the animal œconomy, that Weight of 
the body under which an animal has the greateſt ſtrength and 
activity. Dr. Robinſon thinks this happens when the Weight 
of the heart, and the proportion of the Weight of the heart to 
the Weight of the body, are greateſt,” For the ſtrength of an 
animal is meaſured by the ſtrength of its muſcles, and the 
ſtrength of the muſcles is meaſured by the ſtrength of the 
heart. Alſo the activity of an animal is meaſured by the 
* Wight of the heart, in proportion to the J/e:ght of the body. 
See Diſſert. on the Food and Diſcharges of Human Bodies. 
LIT SK: or. Ss; ; 1 6 2 5 
7 it the ye ht of the body of an animal be greater than its ath- 
letic Weight, it may be reduced to that eight by evacuations, 
dry food, and exerciſe, Theſe leſſen the Weight of the body 
by waſting its fat, and leſſening its liver, and they increaſe 
the Weight of the heart, by increafing the quantity and motion 
of the blood; ſo that by leſſening the 7Yeight of the body, 


and by increaſing that of the heart, they will ſoon reduce the 


animal to its athletic Neigbt. Thus a game cock, in ten 
days, is reduced to its athletic Weight, and prepared for fight- 
ing. If the food which, with the evacuations and exerciſe, 
reduced the cock to his athletic Weigbt in ten days, be conti- 
nued any longer, the cock will loſe his ſtrength and activity. 
It is known by experience, that a cock cannot ſtand above 24 
hours at his athletic Weight, and that he has even changed for 


the worſe in 12 hours. When he is at the top of his condi- | 


© tion, his head is of a glowing red colour, his neck thick, and his 
*. thigh thick and firm; the day after, his complexion is leſs glow- 

ing, his neck thinner, and his thigh ſofter ; and the third day 
his thigh will be very ſoft and flaccid. Four game cocks, re- 
'- duced to their athletic Neight, were killed, and found to be 


very full of blood, with large hearts, large muſcles, and no 


” ar. 


7 


It is t6 be obſerred, that the 4bletie Moigbt of an animal is a 
very, dangerous Weight. Fevers and apoplexies ate the diſor- 
ders which commonly happen to animals under or near their 
athletic Weights, Hence, horſes fed upon dry food are much 
more ſubjeR to fevers and apoplexies, than horſes fed upon 
graſs. Br. f 5 
WELD, (Cel) the name by which our farmers commonly 
All een tO 
This is a very rich c 


22 


7 
* 


. | commodity among the dyers, and is the more 

© advantageous to, the farmer, as it may be raiſed on very poor 
we: land, and at, a very ſmall expence. Moderatel fertile land 
does belt for it ; but it will grow upon the moſt barren; and 
if this be but dry and warm, it will require no tillage. The 
ſeed may be ſown with barley or oats, and only harrowed in 
5 With bruſh or furze, or rolled down with a wooden roller. It 
is a very fmall ſeed, and the greateſt difficulty about it is the 

. fowing it even, It is a flow grower; a gallon of ſeed is ſuffi- 


Cient for in acre; and though-it makes but little progrefs the 
after the corn is cut, and the | 


» firſt ſummer, it begins to gro 
next year yields a good crop. 


I' bere is a great nicety required in the time for gathering it; 
for this ſhould be When the ſtalk is full ripe, and the (eds not 


. * . % 
4 


ſo ripe as to fall out; it is to be pulled up by the hand, and | 
made up into little bundles to dry.” The feed may be either | 


_ thraſhed out as ſoon as it is houſed, or in the ſpring follow- 
ing; but the plant muſt be carefully kept dry. Arte! 
The ſeed ſells at about ten ſhillings the buſhel, and the dyers 


ue it for deep kon colour, and: bright yellows. It — | 


; \ 


—_ 


* 


wWoater themſelves, and ſome get ropes and 


) 
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cultivated in Kent than in any other part of England, and i 


, there yields the farmer from forty ſhillings to ten pound an 


acre, Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 165. 
WELL '(Cycl.)—In Scotland they have a Well, which Sibbaty 
has mentioned as foretelling ſtorms. It is a deep and large 
Mell near Edinburgh, and from the noiſes heard in it 7; 
certain times, is called by the people the routing Mell. They 
20 to this to liſten after the preſages of weather, and it is fi 
that ſtorms are particularly foretold by it; and that noiſes are 
not only heard in it before ſtorms happen, but that they are 
always heard determmately and diſtinctly on that ſide whence 
the ſtorm will come. Siòbald's Prod. Hitt Scot. a 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an account of 2 
boiling Well. See the article Sp RING. | 
WEL LE Coronde, ſandy cinnamon, a name given by the Cey- 
loneſe to a ſpecies of cinnamon which feels hard and grit 
between the teeth, as if it were full of particles of ſand, thy 
in'reality there is no ſand among it. | 
The bark of this tree comes off very eaſily; but it is not ſo ft 
to roll up into quills as the right cinnamon, for it is more fi. 
gid and ſtubborn, and apt to burſt open. It is of a ſhary but 
bitteriſh taſte, The roots of all the cinnamon-trees yield more 
or leſs camphor, but this as ſmall a quantity as any of them, 
Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 409. e 
WENDING, at ſea, a term for bringing a fhip's head about, 
and ſeems only to be a corruption from winding. They {:y, 
how wends the ſhip 9 
WEPOLON, in zoology, the Ceyloneſe name of an Eaſt In. 
dian ſerpent, of a very long and ſlender body, and in ſome de- 
ree reſembling a piece of cane, ; 
WERST, or Water, a Ruſſian meaſure equal to 3500 Erg. 
liſh feet. A degree of a great circle of the earth contains 
about 104 Werfts and a half. Phil, Tranſ. Ne. 445. Sed. ). 
WEST-ASHTON Hater is a chalybeat water, reſembling that 
of Holt. See Phil. Tranſ. No. 461. Sect. 20. 
WESTERWATD Earth, a kind of earth mentioned by Ag- 
cola, of a whitiſh yellow colour, of a like-nature to the tern 
Sileſiaca, but preferable to it, as yielding more ſalt. He tell 
us that it diſſolves ſilver ſo much better than other menſtrua, 
as to render it potable, and parable into a uſeful medicine 
in cephalic cafes. Boyle's Works, vol. 1. p. 501. 
WESTING, in navigation, the ſame with departure. Sethe 
article DEPARTURE, Cycl. 
WET (Cyd.)—WerT Air. 
the Air. | Ds. web | 
Wer Couch, a term uſed by the maltſters for one of the princ- 
pal articles of malt-making. | 
In the making malt, the uſual way is to ſoak the grain in 
water two or three days, till it becomes plump and fwelle:, 
and the water is brown; the water is then drained away, and 
the barley is removed to a floor, where it is thrown into 
wet couch, that is, an even heap of about two foot thick. 
In this heap the barley ſpontaneouſly heats, and begins td 
grow, ſhooting out firſt the radicle, and, if ſuffered to co 
tinue growing, ſoon after the blade; but at the eruption © 
the radicle, the proceſs is to be ſtopped ſhort, by ſpreading 
the wet couch thin over the floor, and turning it once ee 
four or five hours for two days, laying it thicker each time; 
after this it is thrown into a large heap, and there ſuffered to 
grow hot of itſelf, and afterwards ſpread abroad again 
- cooled, and then thrown upon the kiln to be dried criſp wür. 
out ſcorching. Shaw's Lectures, p. 186. 5 
WHALE (el.) — The M hale- fiſnery of the Caroline iſlands ö 
the moſt eaſy and agreeable of that of all other places, and 
beſide the great profit, affords a pleaſant ſpectacle to multt 
tudes of people on the ſhores. - 1 Mott 
There are ten or twelve of theſe iſles diſpoſed in form of wo 
cle, ſo that they make a ſort of port, in which the ſeas fr 
Ju Cm ang pennant: ST SNP OS 
When a J/hale appears in this gulf, the people all get fte 
their canoes, and rowing toward the ſea, keep, betwe" yo 
creature and its retreat, and drive him forwards toward 1 
Iſles at the bottom of the port. They drive him in ts 
ner before them into the ſhallows, where they plunge into. 
chains about bi 
while others dart him with their ſpears. Their ag © 
addreſs is wonderful in this. The creature can ne 
away when they have once got him faſtened, but is oo 
The anatomy of the bones of the I bal⸗ has been ſo in 16 
derſtood, that there have been many very great errors hby- 
gard to ſuch of them as have been at times foun amin 
ried in the earth among the teeth of elephants, and the er molt 
of teſtaceous and other animals. The moſt frequent der ke 
ridiculous of all the wrong opinions about theſe, r f. 
ing originally belonged'to creatures of the human 
many, even among the more intelligent Part ut, eber d 
have taken them for the remains of giants. IT apa 
a Whale have been miſtaken for thoſe of a giant, ark, wir 
its fins for 4 band, and fo of the reſt, "While the won uuf. 


ready to ſpread che marvel, man to inquire into ur 5, 


See the article MoisTust A 


have made computations of the height of ou. proſe” 
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ion in regard to thoſe of the common human ſize, have ſound 
ek who poſſeſſed them muſt have been ninety or an 
hundred foot high ; while much leſs pains in comparative 
anatomy would have taught them, that they never could 
have belonged to any human body at all, Mem, Acad. Par. 


Cetus Dentatus, a name given to a peculiar 
kind of Vbale, called by Johnſton, and many other writers, 
by the too general name of balzna. 3 

This is diſtinguiſhed from the common pale which yields 


the Y/hale-bone, by having white and ſtrong teeth in the 


lower jaw, which that fiſh has not. This is the ſpecies of 
bal from which the ſperma ceti was originally taken. It 
was firſt of all diſcovered on the coaſt of New England, being 
thrown on the ſhore there, and ſperma ceti formed by the ſun 
and air out of the oil of its head ; but 1t is far from being pe- 
culiar to that place; the northern ſeas afford it, and it is not 
unfrequently taken on the weſtern coaſts of Ircland. One 
caught there about fifty years fince, meaſured ſeventy- one 
foot in length, which is nineteen foot more than the length 
Cluſius allows to this fiſh, ; 55 

The ſperma ceti originally uſed in medicine was only a part 
of the oil or liquid fat of this ſpecies of Mhale. I his, in its 
firſt confuſed appearance, as drawn from the animal, appears 
of a whitiſh colour like milk, and in this ſtate is put into 


large veſſels, in which a clear yellowiſh oil ſeparates itſelf to 


the bottom ; the ſperma ceti, as it is called, ſwims at top in 
white flakes or ſcales ; theſe ſoon after precipitatate themſelves 


to the bottom of the veſſel, where they candy together, and 


form large lumps of ſperma ceti ; there requires ſome care and 


trouble to ſeparate and purify this thoroughly from the ſtinking 


oil that is apt to ſtick to it, but the price of the drug very well 
allows it. 


| The fat of the body affords the fame ſubſtance, but it is ob- 


tained in larger quantities from that about the head. Several 
hundred weight of this may be got from one //hale : But our 
common practice at preſent is to make it from the lees and ſet- 
tlements of common train oil. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ns. 227. 
p. 508. 


WHAME, in natural hiſtory, the name given by the people of 


ſome parts of England to the burrel-fly or wringle-tail, a ſpe- 
cies of bee-fly very troubleſome to horſes. See the article 


WXIINCLE-Tail. 


Poor land ſhould always 


in the 
Will plant juſt as much as two buſhels of this; not the meaſure 


WHEAT (Cycl.)—lt has been very juſtly obſerved by the an- 


tients, as well as moderns, that JY/heat will grow in almoſt 
any part of the world, and that, as it is the plant moſt neceſ- 


| fary to mankind, ſo it is the moſt general and the moſt fruit- 


ful. It grows well not only in the temperate climates, but 
in the very hot and very cold ones ; and when ſown in places 
where it never grew ſpontaneouſly, ſucceeds as well as where 
it has been always common. | 

The ſucceſs of our crops of Jheat in America plainly prove 


| this: And in Peru and Chili in particular, where thoſe coun- 


tries were very well inhabited, it never was known till the 
Europeans brought it in, it produces as large crops as in any 
part of England. Deſſandes, Trait. Phyſ. 
When heat is planted early, leſs ſeed is required to an acre 


than when it is planted late, becauſe leſs of it will die; and 


ſary for rich land, that is planted early, for in this caſe very 
few of the ſeeds will fail to produce a plant that will live and 
flouriſh. The uſe of the hoe cauſes every plant to ſend out 


2 great number of ſtalks from the ſame root, and in theſe, 
more than in the number of plants, conſiſts the richneſs of | 
Top, as the ears on theſe are always largeſt and fulleſt. 


Another thing to be conſidered, in order to find the proper 


quantity of ſeed to plant, is, that ſome Y/heat of the. ſame 
_ .zPECIES has its grains twice as large as others: in this caſe a 


. vel, containing but half the number of grains that it does 
ſmall-grained heat, one buſhel of the ſmall-grained 


ol the ſeeds, but the number of the grains being the thing to 
5 conlidered in regard to the ſowing. Tull's Horſchocing 


= * avery natural thing to ſuppoſe that a large-grained Wheat 


winter, and tiller very much, 
worms, and many other accidents, 


rn ae late planted I haar is liable to. 


he Sik led too thin, it will be in danger of falling, and if 


be allowed more ſeed than rich, be- 
| Cauſe a greater number of the plants will periſh on this land 
chan on the other, The leaſt quantity of all of ſeed is neceſ- 


— 


5 ears , N - 
© The depth to plant u u ted; a medium therefore is beſt. |. 


| 


the ſolution of ſalt of tartar, the bark 
ground, and the pea had ſprouted a"little, and the barley 
| ſcarce at all. Thoſe ſteeped in the ſolution of the caput 


oats and barley, but is hurtful to peas, and to 
ſalt- petre 2 not appear to have that virtue which has been 


by worms between the grain and the blade. A Mßeat- plant 


that was not ſown early, ſends out no root above the grain, be- 
fore the ſpring, and is nouriſhed all the winter by a ſingle 
thread, proceeding from the grain up to the ſurface of the 
ground : this is the thread of life to the plant during the win- 
ter, and the longer that is, the greater danger there is of the 
worm, that creature much more eaſily finding a thread that 
extends by its length to ſive or ſix inches deep, than one 
which reaches but one inch; beſide, the worms in winter do 
not inhabic very near the ſurface of the ground, and therefore 
they never naturally come in the way of the ſhott threads, 
thoug|! the long ones are always in their reach. 
It is very neceſſary to take care againſt the rooks, juſt at the 
time when the heat is ſhooting up. Theſe miſchievous birds 
perceive it beginning to ſprout, before the farmer can ſee any 
thing of it, and are led by the ſhoot to pick it up; they muſt 
be carefully kept off the ground for a week or ten days at this 
ſeaſon; for at the end of that time the blade will be grown up, 
and the grain ſo exhauſted of its flour, that it will be of no 
value to them, nor will they give themſelves any trouble 
about ſtealing it. 7 
The rooks never moleſt ſuch heat as is ſown about Mi- 
chaelmas time; for at this ſeaſon there is ſo much grain of the 
late harveſt ſcattered about the fields where it has grown, that 
they find it much more worth their while to pick it up there, 
than to ſearch under ground for it in the ſown crops, which 
therefore eſcape till too far grown for this animal. 7s 
Horſehoeing Huſbandry. 

any experiments have been tried to the great purpoſe of 
multiplying grain, ſome of which are commemorated, with an 
account of their different ſucceſs, in the Philofophical Tranſ- 
actions. Digby mentions a plant of barley, all riſing from 
one corn, which, by ſteeping in water in which was a ſmall 
quantity of ſalt-petre, and afterwards being watered every day 
with the ſame water, brought forth two hundred and forty- ſix 


talks, and above cightcen thouſand grains; And the laſt edi- 


tion of Cambden mentions a thing very obſervable of this 
kind, though from another cauſe ; which is, that the corn 
ſown in a field in Cornwall, where a battle had a little time 
before been fought in the civil wars, brought forth ſour. or five 
ears upon every ſtalk, | 

Mr. de da Primce has fairly tried the common and many 
other methods, which though they have not had ſuch im- 


menſe products for their ſucceſs as theſe related above, yet 


may ſet the world right as to what they have to expect from 
the different ingredients generally uſed, and which of them 
8 molt fairly for ſucceſ. | 

he experiments are theſe : On the 22d of March there were 
laid to ſteep a pea, a barley-corn, a Vbeat- corn, and an 
oat-corn, in brimſtone-water. Theſe were allo ſteeped in 
alum-water, in a ſolution of ſalt of tartar, in the ſolution of 
the caput mortuum of ſal armoniac, in common urine, in a 
ſolution of the common nitrum murale or ſalt of old walls, 
in a ſolution of falt-petre in water; and, finally, in the no- 
ſtoc or ſtar-jelly. | 
When theſe had all ſtood ſteeping in this manner in their ſe- 
veral liquors five days and five nights, they were ſet in a _ 
ſoil, in a garden, under a wall, directly facing the ſun. They 
were ſet in the morning after a rainy night, and there were 
ſet with them a pea, a V beat- corn, a barley-corn, and an 
oat- corn, unſteeped, and in the common way. This was on 


the twenty-ſeventh of March, and on the tenth of April fol- 


lowing, ſome of them were come up, others did not appear. 


Thoſe which had been fteeped in. the brimſtone-water, all 


came up together. Of thoſe ſteeped in alum-water, the 
three grains were ſprouted; but the pea, though very much 
ſwelled, had made no attempt to ſhoot. Of thoſe made in 
and oat were above- 


mortuum of ſal armoniac, in urine, as alſo thoſe in the ſolu- 


tion of the ſalt of walls, were all come up. Of thoſe ſteeped 


in the ſolution of ſalt-petre, the oat and barley were quite up, 
the others had ſprouted a little, Thoſe which were ſteeped 


in the noſtoc or ftar-jelly, were none of them come up, and 


ſcarce had made any attempt to ſprout. - The barley and oat 
ſteeped. in urine bad juſt come ; but the Wheat and pea 
had ſearce ſo much as ſprouted ; and finally, thoſe which had 


not been ſteeped at all, were all come up- as ſoon, and ap- 


red as vigorous as theſe, except the //heat, which ap- 


— a little leſs forward than the reſt. 


All theſe ſhoots or young plants were ſet about a finger deep 


in the ground, and they had a fine favourable ſeaſon to grow 


in, og COUT ey ant! 1; WAR 

It appears from the whole, that alum-water is particularly 
bad for. peas, . tho”-it 1 well enough with heat and bar- 
ley, and with oats. t ſalt of tartar does ve — 
cat. 


ſo long given it, of promoting the growth of plants; and in 
3 all theſe ſteepings did no viſible ſervice to the grain; 
but that many of them evidently hurt the ſeveral kinds. 

All theſe young plants were digged up, except three of the 
ſhoots: of barley ; and theſe increaſed ſo very much, — 
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"ig in a good foil and aſpect, and at the diſtance of two foot 


that the multiplying of Mpheat and other grain is rather to be 
diſſtance, than from any of theſe liquors contrived to ſteep the 


are, however, harmleſs, it will be worth the farmers while to 


which attends this method, may be owing to this diſtance of 
the plants, rather than to the good done by the water. Phi- 


I is evident from experience, that the multiplication of beat, 


different natures; the hardeſt kinds into one heap, the ſofteſt 


_ - Moderately hard ones in ſeven days; and the hardeſt of all in 
- - theyare put into the water. The liquor prepared from theſe 


When the grain and the liquor are thus mixed, the light grains, 
- Which will not grow, will ſwim at the top, and may be ſkim- 
med off and ſeparated from the reſt. The grain at the bottom 


_ - "this manner, the grain is to be ſoaked twelve hours, and af- 
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alunder, that they had ſixty, ſixty- four, and ſixty- ſeven ſtalks, 
from their ſingle grain and root. Each of theſe ſtalks had an 
ear, and, one with another, there were about forty corns in 
each eat. New ſhoots were continually iſſuing from the roots; 
and as the Eaſt Indian trees afford leaves, bloſſoms, and ripe 
fruit at the ſame time, ſo if the ſun's heat had continued, 
there would have been young ſhoots, young ears, and ripe 
ears on the ſame plarit, at the ſame time, all the year round. 
It ſeems very plain, from the whole of theſe experiments, 


expected from the ſowing it on a good ſoil, and at a proper 
ſeed-grain in. As moſt of the liquors contrived for this purpoſe 


try them at times, and in a regular manner, ſowing the dif- 
ferent parts of the ſame field with ſteeped and unſteeped grain, 
in the ſame proportion. | = 

The experiment of the ſteeping the grain in the offals of animal 
ſubſtances, carries with it evident ſucceſs ; but we are to re- 
member, that only a third part of the quantity of ſeed is to be 
uſed to the ſame quantity of ground in that method, as is in the 
common way ; and it is more than poſſible that the increaſe 


loſ. Tranſ. Ne. 281. p. 1212. 


that is, the quantity of Vheat produced from every grain, is very 
different in different places, and according to various accidents. 
It has been oſten attempted to arrive at the art of cauſing every 
grain of 7/heat to yield its utmoſt poſſible increaſe; and if 
this could be brought about on eaſy terms in the large way, 
ſo as to affect whole fields, it is evident that the advantage 
would be very conſiderable. This has been attempted by 
Vallemont in ſeveral different ways, but with moſt ſucceſs in 
theſe following: Let there be collected together as large a 
quantity as may be of the bones, ſkins, feathers, and other 
parts of animals, which are thrown away as refuſe, together 
with the refuſe of foods and wearing apparel, ſuch as old 
ſhoes, gloves, or whatever elſe of this kind comes in the 
way, though horns and hoofs of all animals are excellent; 
1 in ſhort, let every thing be collected that abounds with 
ſalts: when a large parcel of theſe things is got together, let 
them be ſeparated into two or three heaps, according to their 


into another, and ſo on. Let each of theſe parcels be put 
into a large wooden veſſel, and a ſufficient quantity of rain or 
river- water be poured on them, that they may ſwim at liberty 
in it. When the water has ſtood ſo long, that it ſtinks very 
' much; ſtrain it off, and keep it in veſſels for uſe. The 
ſofteſt bodies will give the water this ſtink in five days; the 


nine days. Theſe laſt are to be broken to pieces before 


is called the prepared water. . 3 
Let a quantity of plants of any kind, no matter what, be 
burnt with their flowers and ſeeds, and let a lixivial ſalt be 
made from the aſhes in the common way. Then take as 
many pounds of ſalt-petre as there are acres of land to be em- 
ployed, and let each pound be diſſolved in twelve quarts of 
water, and to this ſolution add a ſmall quantity of the hxivial 
ſualt of the plant. This liquor the author calls the ani ver ſal 

matter of vegetation, When both the liquors are thus made, 


mix together an equal quantity of each of them; that is, of 


the prepared water, and of the univerſal- matter; and let the 
whole quantity be ſo much as will ſerve thoroughly to wet 
and ſoak the quantity of corn that is to be ſown ; this is to be 
ſo much, that it ſtayds two fingers breadth above the grain. 


of the veſſel is to be ſtirred up and turned every two hours: in 


ter this the water is to be poured off, and the grain dried, by 
- laying on a ſieve, or thin ſpread on the floor; and after two 
= 2 three hours bo 1 in the 1 9775 
— The'quantii ſeed neceſſary for an acre of ground, when 
. tw Hegel, is only one ird of the' quantity commonly uſed, 
and chis will produce infinitely more grain, and is as much as 
the land can bear. The liquor poured off from the ſoaking of 
2 quantity of grain, is not to 
'; faved,' for it will ſerve as well for ſeveral more parcels as it did 
Nr 


| This was tried in the year 1705, which was the ear after the | 


ON 


doch eme out, in ſeveral parts ef France,” and” that with ſo 
much ſucceſs, that the author g great reputation, and his 


book was tranſlated into the German, and ſome other lan- 


7 Ehüages. Whether the method was found afterwards not to 
| ſuceeed ſo well, or whether it was dropped through mere in- 
| advertence,' the thing has not beet regarded ſince thut time; 


but the procefs is at once ſo cheap and 10 enſy, that it ſhould 


ſcem'extremely worth while to beine i its trial again. Yalle- 


mint. C — 7 de v 


thrown away, but muſt! be 
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two, or three, to thirty or forty in each plant, in ordinary field 


M beat he ſold under 


ing it io have any fironger heat chan that af che fun. 
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in the number of the plants; hut in the: ſtalks, ears, and 


rains. 


he firſt is by increaſing the number of ſtalks from ohe, 
land; and the crop is augmented by bringing up all theſe ſtalks 
into ear, which is the ſecond way; for if it be diligently ob- 
ſerved, it will be found that not one half of the ſtalks of 
I beat ſown in the common way, ever come to ear at all: 
Nay, if a ſquare yard of ſown heat be marked out, and the 
ſtalks thereon numbered in the ſpring, it will be found that no 
leſs than nine parts in ten of them are wanting at the harveſt- 
time; _ 'F £0" | 
An experiment of the advantage of this augmentation waz 
made by Mr, Tull in rows of heat that were equally poor; 
one of theſe rows was increaſed ſo much, as to produce 
more grains than ten of the other, by bringing up more of it 
ſtalks into ears, and alſo by augmenting the ears. to a much 
greater bigneſs, which is the third way; for it is very certain 
that the ears will be much larger or much ſmaller, according 
to the quantity of nouriſhment. that is given them. 
The fourth and laſt way of increaſing the erops of Mpeat, i; 
by cauſing the grain to be niuch larger in the ears, This can 
no way be done ſo effectually as by late hoeing, eſpecially if it 
be done juſt after the J/beat is gone out of the bloſſom ; by 
this means the grains will weigh twice as much as thoſe pro- 
duced in the ſame ſort of I beat, when this late hoeing has 
been omitted; their number, at the ſame time, is the ſame 
in the ear; and as the heat is ſold not by tale, but by mea- 
ſure, the farmers gain is double in this caſe, the heat mea- 
ſuring juſt twice as much as it would otherwiſe have done. 
Thus by increafing the number of the ftalks, bringing more 
of them up into, the ear, making the ears larger, and 
the grains larger, plumper, and fuller in every ear; the 
method of horſe-hoeing, by which alone this can be effected, 
makes a larger crop out of the tenth part of the number of 
plants, than in the common way : but all theſe advantages 
will be loſt by thoſe who, though they give into the horſe- 
hoeing way, yet will not allow the ſix foot intervals between 
the rows; for it is owing to this great ſpace of ground alone, 
that as much nouriſhment may be given to the / heat as the 
farmer pleaſes. : | Tee 7 | 
In the method by theſe wide intervals, we can raiſe a Jarger 
crop of J/h:at with leſs labour, leſs feed, no dung, and no 
fallowing; but not without a competent quantity of earth, 
which is the cheapeſt thing given to corn. The earth ofa 
whole good acre being but about the tenth part of the expence, 
and of indifferent land but about a twentieth. 
The crop enjoys all the earth, for between the laſt hoeing and 
the harveſt, there remains nothing but a ſpace of empty. 
mould in the middle of the intervals. Farmers do not grudge 
the price of three or four pounds in the buying and carriage or 
dung for an acre ; but they. think themſelves undone if they 
afford an extraordinary eighteen-pennyworth of earth to tie 
wide intervals of an acre, not conſidering that earth is at once 
the beſt and the cheapeſt entertainment that can be given io 
plants; for at five and ſixpence rent, which is common to 
ſome land in many parts of the kingdom, the whole earth 
belonging to each of the rows coſts only ſiæpence; that 1s, 3 
penny for a foot broad and ſix hundred and fixty foot long, 
that being the ſixty- ſixth part of an acre. But the vulgar 
count this expence of a foot breadth of ground not as the) 
ought, only as part of the rent, but as an eleventh part 
their on uſual charges added to the rent. N 
If the intervals are narrower in deep land, there might be 
earth enough in them; but there would not be room enovs 
to pulverize it. ne FP 000 £24 5 
The horſe-hoe, well applied, ſupplies the uſe of dung an 
fallow; but it cannot ſupply the uſe of the earth, though i 
can infinitely increaſe the virtue of it, whete there is any tea 
I bo gw: a0) 3a 01g i 25G - ab» 
The mean price of 7/heat, between dear and cheap, 15 that 
oned five ſhillings a buſhel:; and therefore an acre of land 


i 


ſhould produce every year eight buſhels, wirhout an) W 


would be accounted à very profitable one. Now an 208 
land drilled with II heat, and horſe-hoed, will produce rg 

buſhels of heat eaſily, with the expence only. of ten of 
deen ſhillings, and chis is u thirpart mote:profitable. ff | 
It is commonly computed nde farmer cannot live, V, | 
ve ſhilhings a buſhel-3: he muſt — 
keep his Wheat when. it ig ſald cheaper than that in the 
kat; — — 3 . 
* care to keep 1 4 1 mice.; > It y . 
2 Wheat in the grain but this many a 
e een e bow boot tbbuno monty 
Some people, who have; known this ſecret, have mate 2 
profit by buying up the M beat, when under threa n mannet 
buſhel in the markets, and dem prelertiag it in i , 
dil a dearer time. ITbe method is to dry it in a m fßer- 
but with no other fuel than bunt Itiau, nenet he 


| longeſt time the In bat Rec tie in this heat, is: turen 

© but ſometimes four hours: is ſulkcieat 3 acconding'#9#2%%, 
neſs when bought, and the ume, it is inteiu}ed tobe nt %, 
requires a longer or ſhorten drying The only thing tt dr f, 
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ite decay of Ay begt, and gives vy tö that devouring animal 


the weevil in it, is its too great dampneſs z this is Carried off | 


in this manner, by a heat no greater than that which the ſun 
might have iven to the grain, The vegetating power there · 
fore is not deſtroyed by this; and the bakers have acknow- 
ledped that the flour of this heat does rather better for the 
working into bread, than that of freſh I beat. 

Though all ſorts of vegetables may have great benefit from 
the hoe, becauſe. it ſupplies them with plenty of food at the 
time of their greateſt need ; yet they do not all equally require 
hoeing}; but the plant that lives longeſt ſhould always have the 


greateſt ſtock o nouriſhment provided for it, and ſhould 


therefore be moſt frequently hoed of any plant. heat gene- 
rally lives, or ought to live, longer than any other corn ; for 
if it be not ſown before ſpring, its grain will be thin, and will 
have but little flour in it; and when it is ſown late in the 
winter, it is in great danger of being killed by the froſts, while 
weak and tender. : Z 
To prevent theſe inconveniencies, beat is generally ſown 
in autumn ; and by this means, having thrice the time to be 
maintained that ſpring corn hath, it requires a larger ſupply of 
nouriſhment, in proportion to that longer time; not that the 
Iheat in its infancy conſumes the ſtock of food that it after- 
wards does, but becauſe, during that long interval between 
winter and the ſpring ſeed-times, moſt of the artificial paſture 
or benefit from 0 
lands. bs | 
This is the reaſon why all that extraordinary pains in fallowing 
and dunging of the ſoil is neceſſary for heat; and yet all this 
trouble and expence is fo far loſt, that if a part of the ſame field 
unfallowed and undunged be ſown in April, after good plow- 
ing, it will raiſe as fair a crop in all reſpects as the other, only 
that the flour will be in leſs quantity, by wanting time in the 
ound for filling the grains. | 
Poor light land, in the common way of huſbandry, muſt be 
extremely well manured, in order to the maintaining heat 
a year, which is the uſual time that it is in it; and if it be 
Town late, the greater part of it uſually periſhes, not being 
able to ſurvive. the winter while ſo poor, and on ſuch land ; 
and if it be ſown very early on ſtrong land, though rich, well 
tilled, and dunged, the crop will be worſe than on poor light 
land ſown early, The new method ef horſe hoeing gives both 
to ſtrong and to light land all the advantages neceffary, and 


fakes off all the diſadvantages of both. By this method the 


ſtrong land may be planted with JF/beat as early as the light, 
if plowed dry; and the hoe-plough, if rightly applied, will 
be able to gre it nouriſhment equal to that of dung in both 

forts of land, b | | 
The tops of the ridges for the drilling of I beat muſt not be 
leſt quite ſo narrow and ſharp as they are for drilling of tur- 
neps, Wheat being generally to be ſowed in treble rows, and 
the turnep only in fingle ones. In reaping the 7/heat thus 
fown, it is to be cut as near to the ground as poſſible, and 
dis is eaſier done in this than in heat ſown in the common 
way, becauſe in this drilled method the ſtalks all ſtand cloſe 
8 When the reg is cut thus low in the Tabl. 

e is no great impediment to the preparing the land 
he ſucceeding 1 inp Er een F Ty 

don as conveniently may be, after the carrying off a crop 
of eat, if the ond in he middle of each a be 
left deep enough by the laſt hoeing, the farmer is to go as near 
* he can to the ſtubble with a common plough, and turn two 
ade furrows into the middle of the intervals, which will 
make a ridge over the place where the trench was; but if the 
N be not deep enough, it is beſt to go firſt in the middle 
A it with one furrow, this, with two more taken from the 


Bete will be three furrows in each interval; this plowing | 


to be continued as long as the dry weather laſts, and then 
the whale is t be finiſhed by turning the partitions en which 
tn, © Wheat grew up to new ridges, which is uſually done at 
11d SIN Furrows ; theſe laſt furrows, which complete the 

Sen may be plowed in wet weather. By this ſort of 


dera, db. f the M beat being planted in rows, at fix foot in. 


[ 


the ſame piece of ground-will produce every year a 
new crop of Wheat in, th 1 ae any fallowing or 
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ormer tillage, is loſt both in light and ſtrong Þ 


WE 


more dung, or ſomewhat elſe, to diſſolve the earth about its 
roots, after the cold weather is paſt, than the rye does, whoſe 
f rea were not fo confined by the preſſing of the earth about 
them. 
It is another general rule, that all vegetables thrive beſt when 
ſown on freſh tilled ground, immediately after it is plowed ; 
but heat is allo an exceptipn to this rule, for the beſt way 
for it is to plow the ground when very dry, and then to let 
it lie even, though it be many weeks till ſome rain come to 
moiſten it, and then drill the ¶ heat. The harrows and the 
drill, in this caſe, will move a ſufficient part of the ground, 
which will ſtick together for the defence of the ſmall roots 
during the winter, the reſt of the mould lying open, and divided 
underneath until ſpring, to moiſten them and nouriſh them. 
There is a ſort of binding ſand, which requires not only to be 
| plowed dry, but to be ſowed dry alſo, or elſe the heat will 
dwindle in the ſpring, and fail of being a good crop. What 
is meant here by dry plowing, is not, however, that the 
ground ſhould be ſo dry that the diſt ſhould fly; but it muſt 
not be ſo wet as to ſtick together in lumps ; neither ſhould the 
ground be drilled when it is as wet as pap : it ſuffices that it 
is moiſt ; only the lighter lands ought to be more moiſt than 
the ſtrong. 
Strong land plowed wet in November, will be harder in the 
ſpring than it plowed dry in Auguſt, though it would then 
have thrce months longer to lie. Tull's Horſe-hoeing Huſ- 
bandry. 8 | 
. This is a plant very advantageous to the far- 
mers or England, who have barren lands in poſleſſion. It is 
to be ſown in May. One buſhel of ſeed will low an acre, and 
it will grow on any ſoil. It ripens late in autumn, and, when 
mowed, it muſt lie upon the g:ound till the ſtalks, which are 
naturally hard, grow ſoft; it will not ſhed the ſeed in lying, 
nor will it get any damage by the rain. Ir yields a very con- 


ſiderable increaſe, and if the land be tolerable, ſometimes no 


leſs than fifty or ſixty buſhels from an acre. = 
It is excellent food for hogs, poultry, and other animals. 
The flour of it is very white, and, mixed with Vheat- flour, 
is uſed for food by the country people in ſome places. The 
ftraw is good fodder for cattle, and the grain is good to give to 
horſes among their cats; but it muſt be broken in à mill, 
otherwiſe it will paſs through them whole. 
Buck-Wheat makes a very good lay for heat or rye, eſpe- 
cially if not mowed, but plowed in; but the beſt way is, juſt 
before it bloſſoms, to feed it with cattle, eſpecially with milch 
.cows, which it cauſes to yield a great deal of milk, aud that 
ſuch as yields very good cheeſe and butter. It is food for the 
cattle in the very dryeſt time, when all the common graſs in 
paſtures is burnt up; and proves a very great improvement for 
the land. For this purpoſe they ſow it thicker than for others, 
ſometimes three or four buſhels on an acre. Mortimer's 
Huſbandry, p. 137. Seer od 3. 
I/hite-Cone-WHEAT, a term uſed by our huſbandmen to ex- 
ork a peculiar kind of heat, which is very ſtrong, and has 
a large car. n= | 
It wake beſt kind for ſowing in fields ſubject to the blight z for 
the ſtalks of it being, for the moſt part, ſolid or full of pith like 
a ruſh, not hollow like. thoſe of common //heat ; the inſects 
that cauſe the blight ſiezing on the ſtalks of other Wheat, 
does this no injury, even though they ſhould attack it; the 
' ſtalks. of this kind being often found full of the black ſpecks, 
which are always the marks of that inſect having been there, 
and yet the ear full, and the grain good. | 
This heat makes very good bread, if the miller does not 
grind it too ſmall, or the baker make his dough too hard, it 
requiring to be ſomewhat larger than other /heat-flour, and 
ſomewhat ſofter in the dough. A+buſhel of tuhite- cone · Il heat 
will make conſiderably more bread than a buſhel of Lammas 
M beat; but it gives it a ſomewhat yellowiſh caſt. Twul/'s 
Horle-hoeing Huſbandry. to e ning 
Smyrna WHEAT, a peculiar kind of heat that has an ex- 
tremely large ear, with many leſſer or collateral ears coming 
All round the bottom of the great oe. 
As this is the largeſt of all ſorts of Wheat, fo it will diſpenſe 
with the nouriſhment. of a garden, without being overfed, and 
requires more nouriſhment than common huſbandry in the 
large way can give it. In the common way its ears grow not 
much larger than thoſe of our common I beut. 
This fort of Mheat ſeems, of all others, the moſt proper for 
the new method of horſe-hoeing huſgandry, as that method 
ſeems capable of giving as much nouriſhment as the farmer 
pleaſes, by often repeating the hoieng. Next to this, the wh:te- 
cone · Il heat is belt, far this ſort of huſbandry ; then the grey- 
| cone · ¶ haat. 11721 q 1 | pt, 7 RA i ; 
Wur- Bird, 3 name given hy the people of Virginia to a ſpe- 


cles of bird, which, after the time of the ſowing 1 . . — in 

that country, made its appearance annually at t its 
beginning to ripen, and was never ſecn there before. See the 

article * 38 2 A | | 2 t 

Ws Ar. Zar, in zoglogy, iſh name | 

+ cenanthe, called alſo the white-tail, and the fallow-finch. . Ste 
Tab. of Birds, N'. 33. n 2. 


+ It is ſomething larger than the common ſparrow 3 its head | 
| and back are of d greyiſh colour, with ſome admixture of 
; s | - 


P _ " 
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| fednefs; and the female has ſometimes a conſiderable caſt of 
| ; the rump is white; whence the bird has its name df 
the tobite- tail; tho' this is ſometimes not the caſe, the ru 


being of the ſame colour with the reſt of the back. The | 
belly is whitiſh, with a glow of red; the breaſt and throat ate 
redder than the belly: And in the male birds the belly is | 
- ſometimes yellowiſh, There is on each fide of the head a | 
es, and under them a |' 


long white - line running above the them 
ſhorter of black, which laſt is wanting alſo in the female. 


The wing-feathers are black, except their extremities, which | 
are edged with a reddiſh'brown, with a caſt of whitiſh ; the | 


tail is very beautifully variegated with black and white. Its 


and opening very wide. It feeds on beetles, and other inſects, 


and builds in the deſerted burrows of rabbits, &c. They are | 


extremely plentiful in Suſſex, and fome other counties of 
England, after harveſt- time, when they are extremely fat, 
and very much eſteemed at table. Rays Ornithol. p. 168. 


WHEEL (Cyel.)-WRHEIHL- Animal, a name given by the 
writers on microſcopical diſcoveries, to a ſpecies of minute 
animalcule, which appears in a ſort of ſheath or. caſe, the end 


of which it faſtens to the roots of water- plants, or whatever 


elſe is in its way. See Tab. of Microſcopical Objects, Claſsfr. | : 


This little creature has two ſeeming Mheels, with a great 
many teeth or notches coming from its head, and turnmg 
round, as it were, upon an axis. This little creature, on 
the leaſt touch, draws in its heel into its body, and its body 
into the ſneath; but as ſoon as all is quiet, it throws them 
out, and works them again. | 3 


In order to find theſe animalcules, chooſe ſuch roots of duck- | 


weed as are long, ind proceed from ſtrong old plants, for the 
young roots ſeldom afford any; they ſhould not be covered 
with that rough matter which is frequently found about them, 
nor any way tending to decay, as they will often be. 
In the water found remaining in the leaden pipes, or gutters, 
on the tops of houſes, there are alſo found great numbers of 
| theſe Mheel- Animals. Theſe are of a different ſpecies from 
the former ; and when the water dries away they contract 
their bodies into a globular or oval figure, and are then of a 
reddiſh colour, and remain mixed with the dirt, growing to- 
gether into a lump as hard as clay. This, whenever it is put 
in water, in half an hour's time diſcovers the animals living 
again, and as briſk as ever; and they have been found to be 


living in this manner, after the matter had been kept dry 


twenty months. oo 


It ſhould ſeem from this, that as the water dries up, their pores | 


become ſhut in the manner of thoſe of ſuch animals as remain 
torpid for the winter; and that when they find water come 
on again from rain, they then unfeld themfelves, and live and 
Feed as long as it laſts. ' Baker's Microſcope, p.. 91. 1 

WHEELER, among brick- makers. See the article BRIck. 

WHEEZING, a name given by our farriers to a diſtemperature 
in horſes, in which 
-noiſe} ' e FS x | 
The generality of people make this and purfineſs, in horſes, the 
ſame diſtemper ; but the more judicious always diſtinguiſh it, 
as wholly different from that. | Purſineſs proceeds always 
ſrom a ſtuffing or oppreſſion of the lungs; but this /heezing 
is only owing to the narrowneſs of the paſſages between the 
1 and griſtles of the noſge. „ 

The horſes that are moſt of all afflicted with this diſtemper, 
do not want wind; for notwithſtanding that they wheeze ex- 
ceſſively when they are exerciſed, yet all the time their flanks 
are not moved, but keep in the ſame condition that they were 
while the creature ſtood ſtill. The dealers call thefe ſort of 
horſes'blowers, and though there is no real harm in the thing, 
it is a diſagreeable quality, and few people will chooſe them, 
that have much ſervice for tem. 

There are ſome horſes: that have a natural defect in their 
breathing, which makes it at all times attended with ſome 


difficulty, but not with the I heexing before mentioned; theſe 


are called thick - winded horſes. ait e ene 
People who are careful in the buying horſes, will purchaſe nei- 
ther of theſe kinds; but there is this caution to be obſerved in 
regard to this defect, that it often ſeems to be in horſes where 
it really is not. When à horſe has been kept a long time in 
the ſtable without exerciſe, he will at the firſt riding be out of 
breath, and fetch it in a difficult and painful manner, though 
he be neither a blower nor thick-winded; but all this will go 
off with a little exerciſe" - | | SUN e Rk eic? 
There are ſome temporary WYheezers and blowers imo 
horſes: theſe at times rattle, and make a great noiſe throup 
their noſes in taking breath; but the complaint goes off and 
returns. This is only oceaſioned by a great quantity of phlegm, 


for their flanks do not redouble with it at the worſt of times, 
danger | | 


nor have they any cough” with it; ſo that there is no 
— * to oom ei fouls +; 
pack of hounds, than a proper care of the Mhelpr, and of 
— from which they are to be bre. 
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bitches, in particular, ſhould be carefully choſen, and 


f 


| 


—{ 
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The belt ſeaſon for the coupling of hounds is in January, Fe. 


bruary, or March, for then they will litter in a good time cf 


"the year, that is, in ſpring ; ſo that they will be fit to enter in 
due courſe, without loſs of time, or of the ſeaſon; for ic 
bitches litter in winter, it is very difficult to bring up the 
3 the cold killing them if there is not great care taken 
0 t 1 j | : af 15 AK | 5 4 1 

The dogs that line the bitches muſt not be above five years 


old; for if they are older than this, the young ones will be 


dull and heavy. Care ſhould be taken to have a proper dog 
ready the firſt time of the bitches going proud; for it is al- 


firmed by many, who ſay they have experience for it, that 
| beak is black, ſlender, and ſtrait. Its mouth black within, 


whatever kind of dog lines à bitch the firſt time, there wil 
be one puppy at leaſt in all her ſucceeding litters that vil 
have ſome reſemblance of hin. 

The firſt litter of puppies that a bitch brings, are never eſteem. 
ed ſo good as the ſecond or third. When a bitch has been 
lined, and grows big with J/helps, ſhe is not to be ſuffered to 
hunt among the pack, nor to take any other violent exerciſe; 
for that would endanger her caſting her I Helps; the fhouk 
be Kept tp, and fed well, and a good place ſhould be pro- 
vided for her to litter in. 3 FFF. 
As ſoon as ſhe has Tittered, thoſe which are intended to be kept 
ſhould be ſelected out, and the reſt immediately drowned, 
There is great difficulty in chooſing the beſt at this early time; 
but the general opinion gives it for thoſe which are the light- 


| eſt, that they will be the fwifteſt and beſt as they grow up, 
Others take all the JYhelps away, and having determined what 
number they will keep, they ſettle the choice on thoſe which 


all this ſeems very uncertain. 
The helps mult have good 
be often changed. They are to be kept in a place where nei- 


the bitch carries back firft to the place where ſhe littered; but 


fieſh ſtraw to lie in, and it mit 


ther the rain nor ſun-ſhine can be troubleſome to them, and 
once a week it will be proper to anoint them all over with a 


little nut-oil, with ſome ſaffron infuſed in it. This will pre- 


vent the flies from annoying them fo much as they otherwiſe 


they draw their breath with difficulty and 


would, and will kill worms of all kinds. When they are fifteen 
days old, it is the cuſtom to worm them, anda week after one 


joint of their ftern ſhould be twiſted off. As ſoon'as they can 
| fee, they ſhould have milk given them to lap, and at two 


months old they muſt be weaned, keeping them wholly from 
the bitch. They muſt at this time be well kept, but not too 
high fed: And it is proper to put ſome cummin feed into 


| their food, td keep the wind out of their bellies. 


Many let the Jhelps of their hounds ſuck three months, and 
then ſend them away to villages to be bred up till they are ten 
months old, cautioning thoſe people who Lav the care df 
them, not to let them eat carrion, nor frequent warrens. 
Rye bread is a very common food for young hounds, and s 
particularly recommended by many, but wrongly, for it ſoon 
paſſes through them, and gives them very little nouriſhment. 
When they are fed conſtantly with this, in the time of tber 


growing up, they always become narrow backed; and tlis ö 


* great fault in this ſort of dog, a broad back being one of the 
| greateſt recommendations in a hound. Wheat. bread is greatly 
preferable on all accounts for the food of the young hound, 
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few weeks keeping company with the teſt, 0055 
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WHERN; in natural hiſtory, 
* miners to à kind of ſtone 


WHEWER, a name uſed int fore parts of, England 
common 1 See the artlele PEN ETOFE. 
WHEY (Cyc 


giving him ſtrength and firmneſs. e e 

At ten months old they are to be taken home, and put into 

the company of the others, to live as they do: and alter 
e in te en. they are to 


coupled, and to go out to hunt. Five or, fix days pracice 


will, at this time, do a great deal toward the inſtructing them; 
4 


and, if they are apt to run aſtray, or to open unſerlcuab!, 
they muſt be made to feel the ſmatt of the Whip: This, ® 


the example of the reſt, will ſoon learn them to run ut 


That with prat 


| 


+ a + 


open in a proper and regular manner. 


WHeys, in a ſhip, the ſeamens term for thoſe buche, 
which are ſet up on the cap 


pſtan, cloſe under the bars 10 
give the ſweep to it; and are fo contrived, that tbe ©. 4 
winding about them, may not ſurge ſo much as, it Ms! 
the capſtan were quite ound 
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WHINCHAT), in 


male has not. Tt lives about ditch banks, and the like places; 


WHIPLADE, in huſbandry, a term uſed by the farmers in 


WHIRL- Pool (Cycl.)—Theſe in rivers ate very common, from 


FT and they row over it with ſafety ; and in about an hour they ſee | 


WHISTLE Fiſh, a name given by the people of Cornwall to a 


WHITE: (Gal. WAIT E- Face, or Bl. Az k, in the manege, 


Wan 5 ghby's Hiſt. Piſe. 


wut 


zoology, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 
znanthe, or fallow-finch, called by Aldrovand and ſome other 
authors,” anthus and florus, 
It is of the ſize of the common water- wagtail. Its head, neck 
and back, are of a reddiſh brown, with regular rows of black 
ſpots. Each feather has a black ſtreak along its middle, and 
4 browniſh one on each ſide, The belly is whitiſh, with a 
flight tinge of a reddiſh brown, The upper part of the breaſt 
and the fides are of a browniſh yellow. Its wing-feathers are 


brown, with yellowiſh edges. The tail is part black and part 


white. The beak is ſtrait, ſlender, and black. The male | 


has much of a white variegation on his wings, which the fe- 


and feeds on beetles and other inſects. 
The colours are very uncertain in this bird, and it often much 
reſembles the ſtone- chatter; but may always, by an accurate 
obſerver, be diſtinguiſhed from that bird by the white ſpots in 
its wings, by the whiteneſs of the under part of its tail, and 
the white lines on its head. Ray's Ornithol. p. 169. 


ſome places for a particular ſort of cart, whoſe hinder part is 
made up of boards, after the manner of a dung-cart, having 
alſo a head of boards, and ſhambles over the thills; this head 
being made ſo as either to be taken out or left in. The cart 
may be indifferently uſed to carry dung or other things; dung 
when the head is in, and corn, Ce. when it is taken out. 
Plet's Oxfordſhire, p. 262. | 


various accidents, and are uſually very trivial, and of little 
conſequence. In the ſea they are more rare, but more dan- 
gerous. Sibbald has related the effects of a very remarkable 
marine H/hirlpoo among the Orcades; which would prove 
very dangerous to ſtrangers, though it is of no conſequence 
to the people who are uſed to it. This is not fixed to any 
particular place, but appears in various parts of the limits of 
the ſea among thoſe iſlands. Wherever it appears it 


is very furious, and boats, Sc. would inevitably be drawn | 


in and periſh with it ; but the people who navigate them are 
prepared for it, and always carry an empty veſſel, a log of 
wood, or large bundle of ftraw, or ſome ſuch thing, in the 
boat with them; as ſoon as they perceive the /Yh:r!pool, they 
tols this within-its vortex, keeping themſelves out ; this ſub- 
ſtance, whatever it be, is immediately received into the ceri- 
ter, and carried under water; and as ſoon as this is done, the 
ſurface of the place where the I hirlpool was, becomes ſmooth, 


the vortex begin again in ſome other place, uſually at about a 
mile diſtance from the firſt, Sibbald's Prodr; Hiſt. Scot. 


ſpecies of gadus, with only two fins on the back; otherwiſe 


called 2nuſtela fluviatilis, See the articles Gabs and Mu- 
srELA. re of oy PET 


is a white mark upon a horſe, deſcending from the forehead 
almoſt to the noſe. It is called in French chanfrin blanc. 
Ye the article CHANFRIN. e 
VniTE-Poet, 


—_ ee that happens in the feet of a great many horſes, 


l ore and behind, from the fetlock to the coffin. The 
orſes thus marked are either tramelled, croſs-tramelled, or 
white all four, Some horſemen place an unlucky fatality in 
the white of the far foot behind. See the articles CHAUSSE 
wt baut, and TRamMELLED. | VVV 
nir E- Hart. Silver, in our old cuſtoms, a mulct on certain 
m or near the foreſt of Vhite-hart, paid yearly into the 
xchequer, impoſed by King Hen. 3. upon Thomas de la 
ö _— fot killing a beautiſul Mhite- hart, which the King be- 
6 e a ee in hunting. Cambd. Brit. 150. Blount, 
; a common Engliſh name for a thorn-back, 
E | illughby the raia es noftras, and ſuppoſed by 
9 ee to be the fullonica of Rondeletius. 
1 who ng and pointed noſe, and is covered with prickles 
2 Io. When it is of a' yellowiſh colour, its 
it Meg white, without 1 11 whence it has 
e Land, in agriculture,” a tough clayey foil, naturally of 
—_ whitiſh hue when Phage be -when it has lain 
parsiaf o Ich gg but becoming blackiſh after rain; this ap- 
— Sreyiſh colour, when turned up by the plough, 
mooth rom the plough-ſhare with eaſe, and with a 
200: en- Kae ee eee  - 1? (122 
t has oſten a ye 
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or natural —.— = * n with penetrating medicines, 
ene Conte des are greater. The application 
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in the manege, called in French Balzare, is a | 


of 
IVI 
and ride well, without rolling, or labouring in the ſea. A 
long ſhip that draws much water, may try, hull, and ride 


W 1D 


ear. See the article WHEAT-Ear. | 


IT E- Throat, in zoology, the name of a ſmall bird, very 
common in our gardens and hedges, and ſeeming to have been 
deſcribed under the name of ſpipola by Aldrovandus and ſome 
others, though moſt approaching to the ficedula claſs. 

Its beak is black above, and whitiſh below; its feet of a yel- 
lowilh brown; its neck and back are of a browniſh-gtey ; its 
head more grey than either, and upper part of the throat 
white, the reſt reddiſh ; its breaſt and belly. are alſo a little 
reddith ; but in the female the breaſt is perfectly white: The 
edges of the long-wing feathers are ſome whitiſh and others 
browniſh, and the tail is variegated with black and white, and 
ſome grey or aſh- colour intermixed. It is extremely common 
in our gardens and orchards, and feeds on flies, ſpiders, and 
other inſets. It builds in buſhes, at a ſmall height from the 
ground, with ſtubble and horſe-hair, and lays five brownifh- 
green eggs, with black ſpots. Ray's Ornithology, p. 171. 


WHITE upon Mhite, in the porcelain manufactory, a name 


given by the Engliſh merchants to a particular China-ware, 
which is formed of three different white ſubſtances, the body 
being of one, the flowers of another, and the varniſh which 
covers theſe of a third. | > Fo . 

The principal art in the making this ſort of China, is the find 
ing the proper degree of dryneſs in the veſſels for receiving the 
pencilling or upper coats. It is a fine art, and the principal 
colour is made of an earth called hoache, which is much of the 


nature cf our /teatites, See the articles Ho acne and STE A- 
TITES, . 


WHITES, the popular name of a diſorder iricident to women, 


See the article FL VOR-Albus. 


WHITENING of Bones, for a ſkeleton. See the article Box RE. 
WHITING, in zoology, the Engliſh name of a common 


fiſh of the aſellus kind, commonly diſtinguiſhed by the writers 
in ichthyography by the name of aſellus mollis, though by 
ſome called aſellus albus and merlangus. 


The Whiting is diſtinguiſhed from the other ſpecies of the cod 


kind by theſe characters: It is of a ſmall ſize, ſeldom much 


exceeding a foot in length, and is thin and ſlender in propor- 
tion to its length, particularly about the tail, Its ſcales are 


very ſmall, and its colour much more pale and whitiſh than in 
any other fiſh of the cod kind, whence it has its Engliſh name. 
The belly is white, and the belly-fins behind the tail are ſpot- 
ted with ſmall black dots. It has no beard. Its eyes are 
large, and its upper jaw longer than its under ; ſo that its 


teeth, which are large and crooked, fall over, and are unco- 


vered when the mouth is ſnut; and the inner part of this jaw 
is armed alſo with very ſmall teeth. Its belly, or rather its 
breaſt-fins, are nearer the head than in any other ſpecies. It 


is common in the Engliſh ſeas and elſewhere.  J/llughby's 


Hiſt. Piſc. p. 170. 5 | Fol 
According to the Artedian ſyſtem of ichthyology, the Mhiting 
is one of the gadi, diſtinguiſhed by that author by the name of 


the gadus with three fins on the back, without beards, with a 


white body, and with the uppet jaw longer than the under. 


See its deſcription and hiſtory under the article As EL L us. 
See allo the articles Gaps and MERLANGUs. | te 
WRITIxG-Pollack, a fiſh of the cod kind. See the article 


HurTinGo Pollachius. 


WHITLOW-Grafs, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus 


lants. See the article PARONYCHIA. 
OLSOME Ship, in the ſea language, one that will try, hull, 


well ; but if ſhe draws little water, ſhe may try and ride well, 
but never hull well; and a ſhort ſhip, that draws much wa- 
ter, may hull well, but neither ride nor try well; and ſuch, 


is called an umwholſome ſhip. © . 
WICKER Tree, a name given by the Engliſh to a tree com- 


mon in China, and deſcribed by Kircher and others.” It is, 


is 


ple of the Eaft:frjdics to certain follile bodies, 


. as it were, a rope twiſted by nature, about ati inch thick, and 


creeps along the earth often for above a hundred paces together, 
much embarraſſing the way, but ſerving for cables of ſbips, 
ſeats, hurdles,” beds, mats, and various other neceffäry uſes. 
It endures no vermin, and is much valued for bein cool and 
-refreſhing in the hot ſeaſons, Kircher's China M 


WICRANGLE, in zoology,” an Engliſh name for the matta- 


geſs, or 


ter butcher· bird, the lanius cinereur major of au- 


. 
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thors. + Ray's Otnithol. p. 53. See the articles LAxius and 


| WICRANTUM, in natural hiſtory, a nam given by the peo- 


the, nature of 


| ">; ; . 9 N g f 
the pyrites, of the ſize of peas, apd formed into variouſly an- 
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lar figures. es, JT Ts EF IT 
Frey look Black and ell, anc ie hier lene, 
or mock lead; but when put it | the” fire, they, ſhew us by 
their ſmell that they contain fulphut.. They are found in the, 
diamond mines. n bl SE; RE putt e e 2 
The natiyes Hrſt powder them; and then mixing them with 
the juices of certain plants, the) dty tem, and then calcine 
them again. Theſe proceſſes they repeat at left ſixty times 3 
but the firſt calcinations are made With a mixtute-of divers 


urines; as that of the horſe, the camel, the cow, ahd *. 
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After this tedious preparation, they are given in coughs and In all theſe P ntations, the trees, however, ſhoul@ not be ſet 
colds, and are faid to be a remedy eveu in conſumptions. 18 formal rows, but in a looſe variety, proportioned to 
WIDE-eared in the manege, is applied to a horſe, when the | their manner of growth. Miller's Gardener's Dict. 
root, or lower part of his ear is DIA too low, and the car | WILDS, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs that part of 3 
itſelf is too large. The French uſe the term Oreillard for] plough by which the whole is drawn forwards, 
ſuch a horſe. e $00 he Wilds are of iron, and are of the form of a gallows 
WIDOW (Cy. )—Mr. Kerſeboom has given us a table, ſhew- | whence they are by ſome called the Gallows of the plough, 
ing how long 432 Wide lived, and finds, that, at a medium, but improperly, the gallows of the plough being properly that 
each lived fourteen years. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 468. ſect. 3. part formed by the crow-ſtaves, and the tranſverſe piece into 
Among the antient . Widows had the Care of the eter- | which they are mortiſed at the top. 
nal fire of Veſta committed to them; which charge, among | - The WVilds conſiſt of two legs, and a tranſverſe top-piece: 
the Romans, could be performed by virgins only, who from | one of the legs, and the top-piece, are all of one piece of iron, 
their office were called yeſtals. FHofm. Lex. Univ. in voc. and the other leg, which is looſe, has a hole in the top, into 
Vidua. See the article VES AL, Cycl. | which the end of the tranſverſe piece is received; both theſe 
King's Widow, See the article Dor k. | | legs paſs through the box of the plough, which is that tranſverſe 
WIDURIS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſtone found in | timber through which the fpindles of the wheels run: theſe 
Java, Malabar, and ſome other places, and deſcribed by Rum- | legs are pinned in behind the box with jron pins : the holes 
phius. Some ſpecies of this are all over of a fine white; others | through the box at which theſe legs paſs, are not made at right 
are of a duſky colour, with ſtreaks of white; the ſimply | angles, but flanting upwards, -fo that the fore-part of the 
' white ones are ſemi-pellucid, and look very like the white of | ds is higher than the hinder part; were it not for this, the 
an egg · Some alſo have called this the Hyalops, or Achates | upper part of the crow-itayes would lean quite back when the 
_ vitree perſpicuitatis. 6 plough is drawn. FN 
WILD Oat. See the article OAr. The uſe of the notches in the Wildt is to give the plouph a 
WII p- Gooſe Chace, See the article CHacz. I broader or narrower furrow; + the links are moved to the 
WILDERNESS, (Cycl.) in gardening. There is nothing fo | notches on the right-hand, it bfings the wheels toward the 
great anbrnament to a large 18 as a Willernaſi, when pro- left, which gives a greater furrow; and, on the contrary, a 
erly contrived, and judictoully planted. ſmaller furrow is made when the links are moved to the 
The Filderneſs ſhould always be proportioned to the ſize | notches on the left. The legs of the Wilds ſhould be nine 
of the garden, and ſhould never be ſituated too near the] teen inches, and their diſtance eight inches and a half; they 
houſe ; uſe the trees perſpire ſo large a quantity of watery |} muſt be made ftrong, and the links muſt be placed in di- 
vapours, as make the air very unwholſome. The 1/ilderneſs | ferent notches, that the front of the plough may be kept ſtez- 
ſhould never be fo placed as to block up a good proſpect ; but dy, and the wheels not be drawn one before the other. Theſe 
where the view naturally ends with the verge of the garden, | links are of iron alſo, and are each fix inches and à half ho 
or little more, nothing terminates it ſo well as a fine plantation | and to theſe are faſtened the chains of the harneſs, by which 
of trees. The ſize of the trees ſhould be conſidered, and tall | the whole plough is drawn along. Tull's Huſbandry, dee 
growing ones ſhould be planted in larger places; ſmaller, in leſs the articles PLoUGH and GaLLows, | 
extenſive ; ever-greens alſo ſhould be kept by themſelves, and | WILLOW, in botany. See the article Salix. 
placed moſt in fight, not mingled confuſedly among the trees, Our common //illows, in the ſpring ſeaſon, when they are in 
which caſt their 2 The walks ſhould be large and not | flower, produce a quantity of cottony matter, which might be 
numerous; the large walk is beſt made ſerpentine, and this] put to ſome uſe. e . 
| ſhould not be entered upon the grand walks of the garden,, The Chinefe are induſtrious enough to collect this cotton is 
but by ſome private walk. it falls from their Willots; and the women and children, 2- 
It is too common a method to diſpoſe the trees in Wilderneſſen mong the poorer people, card it, and pick out the feeds, and 
in form of 4 tour ſquares, triangles, &c. but this is faulty; render it fit for many uſes in the place of cotton. 
for as nature ſhould be ſtudied in theſe works of , the The poor people, in ſome parts of the Indies, make a fort of 
moſt irregular is the moſt pleaſing plantation. The walks for | liquor of the flowers of the /illow before they are opened, 
the ſame reaſon are _ more pleaſing when they run in | which intoxicates them very ſuddenly ; and the dry huſks of 
wild meanders, than when they interſe& one another in ſtu- | the fame tree, remaining after the flowers and feeds are fallen, 
died and regular angles. The winding walks ſhould be made | are wholſome as food, people in times of famine having lived 
to lead to an open circular piece of graſs, with a ſtatue, an obe- | upon them, boiled in water. 
ik, or a fountain ; or, if an opening large enough for a ban- } Theignorance of the Chineſe in natural hiſtory, has occaſioned 
quetting- houſe be contrived in the middle, it will afforda two very ſtrange ſtories, about the downy or cottony. matter 
very pleaſing ſcene. The trees ſhould gradually rife from | of the 7/illow, to be recorded in their books, and firmly be- 
the ſides of the walks and openings, one above another to the | lieved among them. 
middle of the quarters, where the largeſt trees ſhould ſtand, | The one is, that if this down fall upon the water, it is in one 
ll dy which means the heads of all the trees will appear in view, | night's time converted into the plant called duck-weed, aud 
VE but their ſtems will not appear in ſight. 55 if it falls upon any of their fur garments, it becomes a fn d 
li Not only the growth of trees is to be conſidered in the plant- | moth, or worm, that eats them to pieces. The commen 
1 | ing of a //ilderneſs, but their nakedneſſes are to be confidered | people are fo fully perſuaded of this, that they will never let 
ll and hid. The larger growing trees are allowed a proportion- any garment of this kind he expoſed to the air at this time of 
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1 | able diſtance, and their ſtems hid by honey ſuckles, roſes, ſpi- the year. There is ſome probability, that the down of th 
| / freas, and other low flowering ſhrubs. These may alſo be planted [| trec may contain the eggs of certain inſetts, but then it does 
nert all the walks and openings; and at the foot of theſe, near | not change into them; and theſe can only be the eggs of thole 
1 the walks, may be ſet rows of primroſes, violets, and daffo- | butterflies which frequent that tree; the conſequence of which 
| | dils, with other the like flowers; behind the firſt rank of low- | muſt be, that they will produce caterpillary Whoſe food is tht 
4 er flowering ſhrubs ſhould. be planted thoſe of a ſomewhat | og ea 190 
x tip ſtature, as the althea frutices, the cytiſuſes and gelder- | The other error may probably be owing to. the water-plan 
roſes ; and behind thefe may be rows of the talleſt lowering | uſually making its firſt appearance at, the ſame feaſon 7 
ſhrubs, as the lilacs, laburnums, and the like; and behind] the Willaus are in flower, fo that it ſeems produced 


theſe, the heads only ef the lower growin trees will appear, them... men I ACOG e 
which ſhould be backed ray Pos chole of enen 1 we have among the common people of Englnk 
to the center of the quarter; from whence. the heads of the This plat 
trees ſhoold deſcend every way to the walks, or openings. time when the Cowles 
The grand walks and openings ſhould always 4 laid with ly ſappoſed io 


turff, and kept well mowed ; but, beſide theſe, there ought. 
to be ſmaller ſerpentine walks through the ſeyeral quarters, 


v7 
where perſons may retire for privacy: theſe ſhould be left with | T 
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3 the bare earth, only kept clear of weeds, and laid fmooth | 
8 
w wood>flowers planted along their U have a very , 
Fol” beth.” "7 bs evir-gieens Would be alata s peculiar 
part of the, Ning, and ſuch. as fronts the houſe ; and, in 
the planting theſe, the fame ff i to be had to heir gh, 
that the talleſt trees be planted Bildenolt, and their Bend hi 


| each-containing the worm of a fly, aid owing ie güne“ 


| fire the and Finally, bet tage er a6) es) Weg each fide of the leaf: The) * 
: . and the true pine; and. ind theſe, the Scotch | pal become” el 
> pine ele, Theſe yill have a very beautiful appear- 
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which may alſo be very beautifully vaſied, from the artful ad- found in 1 5. 
mixtures of the ſeveral * which che various reſembling a caterpillar in figure, having a ſol 
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" lated body, and a hard brown head. This, however, is 
ne the utmoſt number of legs in that genus of 
animals being found to be ſixteen, and this worm having 
It s he of thoſe creatures which Reaumur, from'their re- 
ſemblance to the caterpillar kinds, has called falſe or baſtard- 
caterpillars. This creature, when the gall is young, is blue; 
it afterwards becomes greeniſh ; and finally, when the gall 
hecomes red, it is white. It is in this ſtate that Redi has 
figured and deſcribed the gall, and he therefore naturally de- 
ſcribes the worm as white. This inſect ſeems to eat in its 
© priſon. more voraciouſly than any other gall-inſect whatever 
for while the gall grows in ſize, it becomes alſo thinner in 
every part; ſo that the creature, at the proper time, has but 
little difficulty to get out. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inſect. vol. 6. 
211. | 
Fheſe calls ſometimes ſtand ſingly on the leaves; but more 
frequently there are three or four on a leaf ; not unfrequently 
there are great numbers, .and particularly on the leaves of the 
ozier: theſe being very narrow, the galls are beautifully ar- 
ranged on them, ſtanding uſually in two rows, one on each 
ſide the middle rib; and theſe ſo cloſely ſet together, that 
they reſemble the beads of a lady's necklace. The inner ſur- 
face of moſt other galls is ſmooth, and the animal lodged in a 
poliſhed cavern ;' but that is not the caſe in theſe galls, the 
animal cats too faſt to eat with ſo much regularity ; and, in 
fine, before it arrives at its full growth, it uſually eats its way 


in other parts, retiring at pleaſure again into its cell. This is 
ua very ſingular thing, no other inſect of this kind being known 
to do it. Valliſnieri is the perſon who affirms it of this, and 
— that he has ſeen the fact. es 


leaves the tree, and deſcending to the earth, makes its way 
into it in a proper place, and then becomes a nymph, out of 
which, at a proper time, iſſues a four-winged fly.” This is alſo 
the laſt ſtate of all the baſtard-caterpillars that have yet been 
traced through their ſeveral changes. 
that of ſeveral other ſpecies, ſince the creature does not under- 
go it in the gall, but under the earth, and there can be no 
| certainty in expecting the inſect out of the ground. 
| Redi, who was very curious in theſe particulars, could never 
arrive at the fight of the winged animal. His method of at- 
_ tempting it was by putting a great number of the galls into 


all died for want of the proper nidus for the chryſalis. Valliſ- 


of a moiſt friable earth, of the ſandy kind, into the boxes with 
dhe galls, The conſequence of this was, that he ſoon ſaw 
ſuch of the inſects as were arrived at a ſtate proper for their 
change, creep out of the galls, and bury themſelves in the 
earth at the bottom of the boxes. On tracing them farther, 
he ſound that each of them ſpun itſelf a caſe of ſilk, like the 
ſilk- worm's web, under the cover of which it lay in the earth 
all the winter, and in the ſpring following, about the middle 


l April, it came up in the form of a ſmall four-winged fiy, of 


aftard-caterpillars, none of them producing flies of any beauty 
though ſome of very ſingular figures. Reaumur, H ; 
vol. 6. p. 21 212 ͥ̃ w—ü ett 


7 


Ws. This is all done before the end of April, and che yo 
2 [ 2 before the end of April, and the young 
ones hatched of theſe eggs, live but a ſhort time before they 


we in June. It is this bro gy 

-  chryſalis — * is this brood whoſe young ones paſs 510 
unter, till the ſpring ſun enlivens them agaii cre: 

70 | band es 1 again, There are, beſide 
| theſe, another kind of palls of. the Milla leaves, which are 


= 2 of theſe there is found a ſmall white maggot, the 
bung of the gg of a two-winged fly, which, after 53 
— Rate In the earth, alſo comes out in the form 

13 Sed parent. The cells in the galls are different in 


4 1 Have no communication with one another, 
de che > lives in its own cell, Fats 
of a biste dere is allo ſometimes found in theſe galls a worm 
and no 2 white colour, having two hooks: in its head, 
e legs at all. This has all the appearance of a carnivo- 


_ 


detlef and is oſten 3 finally becames à ſmall . bluiſh | 


in com en alone in che cavity of the gall, often 
feeds — Ayers = proper inhabitant; -ſucking;its Fuices as it 
e cee devon, PR There ſeem to be ſeveral ſpecies 
T.... 


Where he: kept theſe gills to produce 


through the ſides of it, and feeds on the ſubſtance of the leaf 


hen the time of the laſt change of this inſect draws nigh, it 


The obſervation of this change, however, is not ſo eaſy as | 


boxes, and expecting their changes there; but theſe creatures 


nieri ſucceeded better, by means of putting a large quantity | 


vo very ſingular beauty. This is alſo obſerved of all the other 
iſt. Inf. | 
The flies which are chus produced in April, copulate almoſt as 


: 2 35 freed from their exuviæ of the chryſalis ſtate, and the | 
females oon after lodge their eggs in the leaves of the Wil- 


7 we into the chr ſalis ſtate, and living flies are hatched from | 
eir 
the earth, and appear not during the Whole 


15 — — claſs of thoſe, each of which contains ſeveral cells; in | 


number in the: 8 | 
twen r W'the: ſeveral galls, and are from four or five to | 


Animal, probably by: . , * 21 * p 
; rovably was:@epoſited: there in the egg- 
. ds parent, bat to feed un is gal, but on its defence-| 


WIN 


upon the proper inhabitant of the galls. Valliſnieri, Dialog. 

des Inſet, | 

WiLLow Herb, in botany, the Engliſh name of the hyſimacbia. 
See the article LYSIMACHIA. 

WIMBREL, in zoology, the Engliſh name of a bird of the 
curlew-kind, and known among authors by the name of ar- 
quata minor, or the leſſer curlew, and called in the Venetian 
markets taraniola. | 
It is very much of the ſhape of the common curlew, but is not 
more than half its ſize. Its beak is about three fingers breadth 
long. Its feet are greeniſh, and its wings ſpotted with large 
ſemicircular ſpots ; and its general colour is a duſky brown, 

WINCRANT UM. in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 
people of the Eaſt Indies to a foffile ſubſtance reſembling, in 
ſome degree, the plated lead ores of Europe, but containing 
very little of that metal ; it is properly a ſpecies of blende, or 
mock lead, of a talcy appearance; it is conſiderably hard, 
and is uſualy found in other ſtones. It is given in medicine 
in the Indies as a provocative to venery, being firſt calcined 
and beat to powder. | 

WIND (Cycl.)—//7nd has been, by many authors, made the 
baſis of many different diſeaſes : among others, Dr. Reyn has 
given it as his opinion, in a treatiſe on the gout, that flatuſes, 
or Mind incloſed between the perioſteum and the bone, are 
the true cauſe of that diſeaſe ; and accordingly, that all the 
method of cure ought to tend to the expelling that Mind. He 

ſuppoſes this Vind to be of a dry, cold, and malignant na- 
ture, conveyed by the arteries to the place affected, where 
forcibly ſeparating that ſenſible membrane the perioſteum, and 

diſtending it, the pain muſt needs be very great. 

He is alſo of opinion, that head-achs, palpitations of the 
heart, tooth-ach, pleuriſy, convulſions, colics, and many 
other diſeaſes, are originally 2 to the ſame cauſe, and 

only differ in regard to the place affected, and to the various 


of the pain in gouty perſons from one part to another, he 
looks on as a proof of this, and thinks that the curing the gout 
by burning moxa, or the cotton of the mugwort leaves, upon 
it, is owing to its giving way to the Wind in the part to eva- 
0 
That theſe Vinds are cold, appears from the ſhivering fits which 
generally precede a paroxyſm of the gout, and the ſhiverings 
in the beginnings of fevers, and before all fits of agues, are 
owing to the ſame cauſe, is ſuppoſed by this author a natural 
concluſion from the former obſervations. 5 
The Vinds, according to this author and Fienus, are a ſort 
of halituous ſpirits, raiſed by the improper degree of our na- 
tive heat, or out of our meat and drink; or, finally, out of 
an abundance of black choler. | 
Their differences, he fays, / principally proceed from the va 
rious ferments producing in us a variety of humours ; which 
acting upon one another, do in their efferveſcences create 
, Hinds of various effects, and denominate diſeaſes from the 
places which are the ſcenes of their action. It is on this ac- 
count that the acupunctura, or pricking with long needles, 
among the Chineſe, is of uſe. The Japoneſe, and other 
neighbouring nations, having no other cure for moſt diſcaſes 
than the pricking with the needle, and the burning the moxa 
on the part. Reyn de Arthritid. 5 
The huſbandman often ſuffers extremely by bien Winds, in 
many different reſpects. Plantations of trees at a 
from the barns and houſes, are the beſt ſafeguard againſt their 
ſuffering by Winds ; but they muſt not be planted ſo near as 
that their fall, if it ſhould happen, would endanger them. 
Yews grow very ſlowly, otherwiſe. they are the beſt of all 
trees for this defenſive plantation. Trees ſuffer by Winds, be- 
ing either broken or blown down by them; but this may be 
in a great meaſure prevented by cutting off great part of the 
1 and branches of them, in places where they ſtand moſt 
> b 5 ed. x | 7 | 7 N f ö : 
f Hope are the moſt ſubject to be injured by Winds of any crop; 
but this may be in a great meaſure prevented by a high pale, or 
very thick thorn: hedge; this will both keep off the ſpring 


Ly "I" 


— 


Vina, which — the young buds, and be a great ſafeguard 
a 


againſt other Wind: that would tear the plants from their 
poles. The poles ſhould always be very firm in the ground; 
and the beſt ſecurity to be added to this, is a row of tall trees 
all round the ground. ' * Au | TOTES 
Winds, attended with rain, do vaſt injury to the corn, by lay- 
ing it flat to the ground. The beſt method of preventing this, 
is to keep up good encloſures; and if the accident happens, 
the corn ſhould be cut immediately, for it never grows at all 
aſterwards. It ſhould be left on the ground, in this caſe, 
ſome time r. the cutting, to harden the grain in the ear. 
Large Wix p, in the ae ; to ſail with a large Wind, 
is the ſame as iti :a fair Mine. 4 


r » 


- 


{Hoover Minn 36 Bog the article QUARTER, | 
Trop, Win ps, See the article TROPIC... 
Side WinD, at ſea, that which blows on the fide of the ſhip, 
 Wiwpy in tie A horſe that carries in the IM ind, is one 
that toſſes his noſe as high as his ears, and does not carry 


2 
| 
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motions and determinations of the Vind. The moveableneſs 


— 3 
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may 
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The difference between carrying in the 7Yind, and beating 


upon the hand, is, that a horſe who beats upon the hand, 


ſhikes his head, and reſiſts the bridle ; but he who carries in | 


the Wind, puts up his head without ſhaking, and only ſome- 
times beats upon the hand. The oppoſite to carrying in the 
Wind, is arming and carrying low. apy A 
Winxp-#lower, in botany, the Engliſh name of the anemone. 
See the article ANEMONE. ART Fit on 
The proper ſoil and culture of the many varieties of this beau- 
tiful flower are theſe :- For the ſoil, take a quantity of. freſh 
light ſandy loam; or hazel earth from a common, or dry pa- 
ſture, not dug above eight or ten inches deep ; mix this with 
a third part its quantity of rotton cow-dung, and lay it up in a 
heap ; turn this over at leaſt once a month, and every time 
pick out the ſtones, and break the clods. After this mixture 
has been twelve months made, it will be fit for uſe. 
The beds of this earth muſt be prepared in September, and 
ſhould be made eight inches deep, if it be in a wet ſoil; but 
if ina dry one, three or four inches will be ſufficient ; three 


weeks after this has been laid in, ſtir it for ſix inches deep | 


with a ſpade, and then with a ſtick draw lines each way of the 
© bed; at four inches diſtance, ſo that the whole may be in 
ſquares ; then make a hole three inches deep in the center of 
each ſquare, and plant a root in each; and when all are planted, 
rake the earth of the whole bed ſmooth, ſo as to cover the 
roots two inches thick, The ſeaſon of planting theſe roots 
for forward flowers, is the middle of September, and for the 
later in ORtober*: this is beſt done at a time when there are 
gentle rains. Some roots ſhould alſo be ſaved to be planted 
after Chriſtmas, for fear of accidents to the former from very 
hard weather. TY ie 
Theſe uſually flower three weeks after thoſe planted in autumn. 


In the beginning of April the early planted roots will begin to 


flower, and they will keep in flower near a month, if the 
weather prove favourable, and they are properly ſhaded with 
matts, laid over hoops in the greateſt heat of the day: the 
| ſecond, and laſt planted ones, will follow theſe ; and, in the 

whole, there will be at leaſt two months fine lowering. _ 
Toward' the latter end of May the firſt planted roots will loſe 
all their leaves, and they muſt be then taken up and waſhed 
Clean, and laid to dry on mats in the ſhade; after which they 
dare to be put up in paper bags, and hung up till the time of 
planting them comes on again. The later planted ones are to 
| be taken up alſo as ſoon as their leaves are decayed, and not 
ſuffered to remain to make new ſhoots ; for then it is too late 

to remove them. | 


| They are propagated two ways, either by dividing the roots, | 


or by ſowing. The roots are to be divided as ſoon as they are 
taken up out of the ground: they will fucceed if broken into as 
many parts as there are eyes or buds in them; but they flower 
moſt ſtrongly, if not parted too ſmall, 3 LED 
The way, by ſowing, is this: Chooſe firft ſome good kinds of 
* Anemones, plant theſe early, and they will produce ripe feed 
three weeks after the flower firſt blows. This muſt be care- 
fully gathered, and in Auguſt it ſhould be ſowed in pots or 
tubs, or a very well prepared bed of light earth, rubbing it 
between the hands with a little dry ſand, to prevent ſeveral of 


the ſeeds from clinging together, and ſpreading them as even | 


as poſſible all over the bed; after this a light hair brufh ſhould 
de drawn many times over the ſurface of the bed, to pull aſun- 
der any lumps of ſeed that may yet have fallen together; ob- 


ſerving not to bruſh off the ſeed, and as much as poſſible not | 
it into heaps, ' When this is done, ſome light earth, | 
- about a quarter-of an inch deep, ſhould be ſifted over the bed. | 


to b 


Af the weather be hot, the bed muſt be at times covered with 
mats laid hollow, and gently water de. 


In about two mæuths after ſowingy s plants will appears ip ihe 


ſeaſon has been favourable, and they are to be carefully de- 

fended from the hard froſts by proper covering, and from the 
heat of the ſun afterwards by a moveable reed fence. As the 
- ſpring advances, if the weather be dry, they muſt be gently 


Watered, and when their green leaves decay, there muſt be a 
quarter of an inch more earth ſifted over them, and the like 


again at Michaelmas; and the bed muſt be Kept clear from 
Weeds, and the following ſpring they will flower. Miller's 
Gardener's DiR., $7.3 | Nn 1 3 
Winp-Gall, a name given 
horſes, In this caſe there are bladders full of a corrupt jelly, 
0 * when let out, is thick, and of the colour of the yo 
| Me 03719 ... of gu oor 
3 They W in ſize, but are more uſually fmall than large. 
Their place is about the fetloc-joint, and they grow indif- 
ferently on all four legs, and are often ſo painful, eſpecially in 
the fummer-ſ{caſon,' when the weather is hot, and the ground 


1 dry and hard, that they make the creature frequently ſtumble, 
| Nene 80H 19, GAIT Atl 


-> or fallabfolutely'down. ' {0 fn > er 
The general method of cure is to open the g about the 
length of a bean, and to preſs out the jelly: when is is done, 
che apply a mixture of the oil of bays,” and the white of an 
Another method is, after the jelly is all ſqueered out, to wra 
wund the part a wet woollen cloath, and then applying a * 
er's hot iron, this is to be rubbed, ver till all the * 


by our farriers to a diſtemperature of 


: 


carried away; it is then to be daubed all over with pitch, 
_ and reſin, boiled together, laying tow in plenty over 
The Wind-galls that are ſituated near the ſinews, are much 
the moſt painful of all, and ſooneſt make the horſe lame. 
The general cauſe of Wind- gallt is ſuppoſed to be extreme 
work or exerciſe in very hot weather; but it is to be obſerye1 
that thoſe horſes, which have long joints, will be Mind. gala 
if they work never ſo little. The worſt Wind. galls are thoſe of 
the hinder legs; all the above- mentioned will frequently nk 
of ſucceſs in theſe, and nothing but fire will cure them, 
Winp-Hatch, in mining, a term uſed to expreſs the place at 
which the. ore is taken out of the mines, 
The word hatch is the general term uſed by the miners to ex- 
_ preſs an opening, from the ſurface into the mine, or in th 
attempting to find a mine. 5 
Thus the word eſay-hatches ſignifies the openings made in 
ſearch of the trains of ſhoad- ſtones; and the fin- Hatch in Corn. 
wall is the name of the opening by which they deſcend into a 
tin- mine. f 15 
The word Wind- hatch ſeems. to be a corruption of windy. 
batch ; for at theſe places they have a winder conveying tuo 
| buckets, the one conſtantly up, the other conſtantly down; the 
man below fills the bucket that deſcends 3 and when that 
which aſcends full is emptied at the mouth of the hatch, the © 
| perſon who has the care of that part of the work, delivers it 
empty to go down again. Phil. Tranſ. No. 69. 
Winp-Sails, in a ſhip, are made of the common fail-cloth, ani 
are uſually between twenty-five and thirty foot long, accorl- 
ing to the ſize of the ſhip, and are of the form of a cone end- 
ing obtuſely ; when they are made uſe of, they are hoiſed by 
ropes to about two thirds or more of their height, with ther 
baſis diſtended circularly by hoops, and their apex hanging 
downwards in the hatch-ways of the ſhip ; above each of thele, 
one of the common ſailsis ſo diſpoſed, that the greateſt part of 
| the air, ruſhing againſt it, is directed into the Rind ia and 
conveyed, as through a funnel, into the upper parts of the 
body of the ſhip. Phil, Tranſ. No. 463. p. 65. 
Winp-Shech, a name given by our farmers to a diſtemperature 
to which fruit-trees, and — timber- trees, are ſub- 


. | | 
Ie is a ſort of bruiſe and ſhiver throughout the whole ſubſtance 
of the tree; but the bark being often not affected by it, it is 
not ſeen on the outſide, while the inſide is twiſted round, and 
pou injured. "tf is 4-0 | 1s 
t is by fome ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by high Wind; but 
others attribute it to lightening. Thoſe trees are moſt uſully 
affected by it, whoſe boughs grow more out on one fide than 
wo in ot wilt dyes alt 
The beſt way of preventing this in valuable trees, is to ke 
care, in the plantation, that they are ſheltered well, and to cu 
them frequently in a regular manner, while young. 
The Winds not only twiſt trees in this manner; but they «- 
ten throw. them wholly down: in this caſe, the common me 
thod is to cut up the tree for firing, or other uſes; but if ite 
a tree that is worth preſerving, and it be not broken, but ail 
torn up by the roots, it may be proper to raiſe it again b) the 
following method: Let a hole be dug deep enough to fecit 
its roots, in the place where they before were; let the fins; 
gling roots be cut off, and ſome of the branches, and pant 
the head of the tree; then let it be raiſed ; and when the won 
up roots ate replaced in tlie eatth in their natural ſituaiole ii 
them be well covered, and the hole filled up with Tami 
earth; the tree will, in this caſe, grow as well, and pelt 
better, than before. If nature be left to herſelf, and the 5 
be not very large, the pulling off the roots will raiſe it. Mare 
 _ temir's: Huſbandry, vol. 2. p. 79ꝓk. . 
bw e in zoology, a name given by ſome to the 
Wing, and ſuppoſed to be given from their generally _ 
 -  pearing with us in windy ſeaſons ; but it appears mn, 5 
© bly. to; be derived from the German name wint-t!2 * 
vine- chruſh, from its doing great miſchief there in te 
yards by eating and deft yin the rs „Nes Omi 
og, p. 139. dee e article RE DA ing. os 7. hawk, 
WIE. Hus in zool — 7 La e 


ogy; the name of a 
culled alſo by ſome the ffunnel, but more uſual! 
and known among authors by the names of the tnt von- 
crnuchris. Nay's Ornithol. p. 550. See the article In 7 
11 "27 +” 4 CLE 
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and the tail have much black in them. The feet are webbed 
and yellow, the claws are ſharp, and the hinder toe larger 
than in moſt birds of this kind. Ray's Zoology, p. 267. 
WINDING-Tac#le, in a ſhip. See the article TACKLE. 
WINDOW (Cycl.)—Before glaſs Windoius came into uſe, the 
JVindow caſements were commonly made of a tranſparent 
ſtone called /pecularis lapis, and thence called ſpecularia; and 
before the ſpecularia, veils were the only defence they had 
againſt the weather, Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. in voc. Specularia. 
WINDY Tumors. See the article Vindy TuMoRs. 
WINE (cl.) The method of converting white Wines into 
red, ſo much practiſed by the modern Wine- coopers, is this : 
Put four ounces of turneſole rags into an earthen veſſel, and 
pour upon them a pint of boiling water; cover the veſſel cloſe, 
and leave it to cool ; ſtrain off the liquor, which will be of a 


colours a large quantity of Wine. This tincture might be ei- 
ther made in brandy, or mixed with it, or elſe made into a 
ſyrup with ſugar for keeping. A common way with the 
Vine- coopers is to inſuſe the rags. cold in Vine for a night or 
more, and then wring them out with their hands; but the 
inconveniency of this method is, that it gives the Wine a 
diſagreeable taſte; or, what is commonly called the taſte of 
the rag; whence the Vines, thus coloured, uſually paſs 
among judges, for preſſed Wines, which have all this taſte 
from the canvas rags in which the lees are preſled. | 
The way of extracting the tincture, as here directed, is not 
attended with this inconvenience; but it loads the Wine with 
water; and if made into a ſyrup, or mixed in brandy, it 
would load the Wine with things not wanted, ſince the co- 
lour alone is required. Hence the colouring of Mines has al- 
ways its inconveniencies. In thoſe countries which do not 
afford the tinging grape, which affords a blood-red juice, 
wherewith the Wines of France are often ſtained, in defect 
of this, the juice of elder-berries is ufed, and ſometimes log- 
wood is uſed at Oporto. | 8 I 
The colour afforded by the method here propoſed, gives Wine 
the tinge of the Bourdeaux red, not the Port; whence the 
foreign coopers are oſten diſtreſſed for want of a proper co- 
louring for red Wines in bad years. This might perhaps be 
ſupplied by an extract made by boiling ſtick- lack in water. The 
| ſkins of tinging grapes might alſo be uſed, and the matter of 
the turneſole procured in a ſolid form, not imbibed in rags. 
Shaw's Lectures, p. 211, On 


pidity, will, by its inteſtine and ſubtile agita 
diſturbs the fine ſaline and ſpirituous parts, which are very 
ſuſceptible of heat, thereby disjoin them from the reſt, and 
occaſion an alteration in the taſte, tranſparency and durability 
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. cured from the external 


85 2 years, rich, generqus,. and good; as the hiſtories of that 
The 


fine deep red, inclining to purple. A ſmall proportion of this | 


Any conſiderable heat, or even a degree of Firmering, or te- | 
tion, that barely 
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WIN 


ſtitutes the Vine. This has been agreed upon on all hands as 
a thing proper; but the manner of doing it has not been well 
agreed on; ſome have propoſed the effecting it by means of 
heat and evaporation, others by percolation, and others by 
various other methods, all found unſucceſsful when brought 
to the trial; but the way propoſed by Dr. Shaw from Stahl, 
is the moſt certain and commodious; this is done by a con- 
centration of the Vine, not by means of heat, but of cold. 
d Schediaſm. de Concentratione Vini. See the next 
article. | ö | 
Condenſing of WiNEs ; a phraſe uſed by Stahl, and ſome other 
writers, to expreſs what is more uſually called the concen- 
trating them, that is, the freeing them from what ſuperflu- 
ous humidity they contain, and by that means rendering them 
more rich and noble, freeing them from their taſteleſs part, 
reducing them to a ſmaller bulk, and by that means making 
them fitter for tranſportation, and finally rendering them more 
durable in their perfect ſtate, and much leſs ſubject to the va- 
rious accidents that make them decay. 
Various methods have been attempted for the effecting of this, 
and great objections found in the way of all of them, except 
the lateſt, brought into uſe by Stahl, and ſince recommended 
greatly to the world by Dr. Shaw in his chemical eſſays. 
If any kind of Vine, but particularly ſuch as has never been 
adulterated, ge in a ſufficient quantity, as that of a gallon or 
more, expoſed to a ſufficient degree of cold in froſty weather, 
or be put into any place where ice continues all the year, as 
in our ice houſes, and there ſuffered to freeze, the ſuperfluous 
water that was originally contained in the WÄSine, will be frozen 
into ice, and will leave the proper and truly eſſential part of 
the Wine unfrozen, unleſs the degree of cold ſhould be very 
| Intenſe, or the Vine but weak and poor. This is the princi- 
ple on which Stahl founds his whole ſyſtem of condenſing 
Wines by cold. PTL wot AL | 
When the froſt is moderate, the experiment has no difficulty, 
becauſe not above a third or a fourth part of the ſuperfluous 
water will be froze in a whole night ; but if the cold be very 
intenſe, the beſt way is, at the end of a few hours, when a 
tolerable quantity of ice is formed, to pour out the remaining 
fluid liquor, and ſet it in another veſſel to freeze again by it- 
ſelf: this is proper, for two reaſons ; firſt, becauſe the quan- 
tity of ice growing large, more of the concentrated Wine will 
be apt to lodge in it than ſhould, and it will require a longer 
time to drain and clear away from the ice. The making the 
experiment will ſufficiently explain this. to any body; for, 
Without breaking the ice, the unfrozen part will, barely by 
inclining the veſſel, find its own way out, and drain cleat 
from the watery part, which is now converted into ice; fo 
that if the draining be perfect, the ice of the moſt perfectly 
red Bourdeaux claret will become nearly as clear and pale as 
water, and will reſolve by, heat into an almoſt entirely col6ur- 
| leſs phlegm. This is no ſmall curioſity attending this expe- 
' riment, and at the ſame time affords a criterion of its exact 
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the condenſed: Wine be ſuffered to ſtand in the cold freezing 
place where: the operation is performed, the quantity lying 
thin in the pouring out, or otherwiſe, will be very apt to 
| freeze anew; and if it be ſet in a warm place, ſome of this 
aqueous part thaws again, and ſo. weakens the reſt. The 


15 | n 1 "Ws fe 
If the veſſel, that thus by degrees receives the ſeveral parcels of 


| 4 condenſed ine therefore ſhould be emptied in ſome place of 


a moderate degree as t6 cold or heat, where neither the ice 
may diſſolye, nor the vinous ſubſtance mixed among it be 
congealed. But the beſt expedient of all is to perform the 
operation with a large quantity of Wine, or that of ſeveral 
gallons, where the utmoſt exactneſs, or the danger of a trifling 
FR reglrdall/P = 5 9 ot ah; 1 EE 
By this method, when properly performed, there firſt freezes 
about one third part of che while liquor, and this is rl 

the more purely aqueous part of it, inſomuch that when all 
the vinous fluid is poured off, to be again expoſed to à conoen- 
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ame is to be underſtood of vinegar which bas once] tration, the ice remaining behind, from this firſt freezing, be- 
| Thrown off the ſuper-abundant earthy parts, and many of the | ing {et eb thaw in = Warth'plice,diflolves-into'a pure" and 
{1 ones which preſided in it while it as Wine; whence the leſs ter. 11M 2 TAE cee, . eee x9 
+ Hine ones now get the aſcendant.” and as it were ſubdue and | If the Miu, now once poneentrated, ſhould,” bz a Jong con- 
Prelide over the ſpirituous Ones, In this ftate it will conti- | tinuance in the freezing Cold, be Again congeaſed to the ut- 
dos Perkect a long time ; god ang feng Vinegar, well ftopped | moſt (unleſs the cold Were very ſevere indeed) und then again 
Pr rr} and placed in a cool place, preſerving: itſelf unaltered | be drained from its ict, there, ſoon" after this, falls-o/the 
r a long ſeries of aro! he if it be left open. ſo that its fine | bottom of the veſſel, à pure white powder'or tartar and even 
© > Pr exhales, ot its ſubtile part he drawn from it, ind again | the icy part afterwards depoſits aſſo -a-little of the-ſame fub- 
poured back; in either [caſe it lofes its uniform conſiſtence, | ſtatfe after thawing; ani after the ſtanding two er three 
Aale denken id durability, and "immediately huttiey into dye chere is always/more"nd more of this-tartar progipi- 
Jy and nens r || tated, and that conſt the'more in propention'as the Hine 
' \ mixed wig pad: of acellent. a; Lfper portion 6 water is|| , was more 2utere, or les! Wultcrated wich ſugar brandy, oc 
| - wayn With Wine than. is. prope for its confiſtence, and noi] © the ke; for theſe things contain no tuttar 0: 7 51 
a or eſſential, 8 12 ous Water does not only || Tbe ice of the ſecond operation on a quantity of Wine, differs 
© and ſpoil. the excellence of the Wire, but | jn nothitig/from, that of the fit, ptovided only:thar the Wine 
Aeg durab idity in general, and was poured clear off from it; before the ice is ſet to melt} by 
| F e amd | © 'which' means it diſſolves into a clear ö phlogm. | This ſhews 
that: are brought og by | | the txcellericy of the operi don, as it loſos notits'cMicacy upon 
xs be” ofeful, and repetfiuns bur. brings eway"mere water as Well-ge all 66 at 
away this ſuperfluous|| ” firſt, without robbing the Fre of any of ts gentiine or uly 
og Snot u A 1% fit e ah { i u 9% 
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enxcellently to make vinegar, or if not ſo much impregnated 


_.eakily find out the-uſe of this remaining ſixth part, which is a 


_ 1:5 \ttempted-it. with What he 

«vil of Mine but this, though prepar 
de the-yery:Hneſt ¶ ines, was never found to anſwer well on the 
-iq Du de nidorous and diſagreeable flavour, different 


» and water, Which is What is uſually now ſent, the ¶inas they 


ing frozen in theſe two operations, is a real concentrated Vine, | 
as appears by its colour, conſiſtence, taſte, and ſmell ; for it 
now has all theſe properties in a much larger degree, than while 
it contained ſo much ſuperfluous moiſture of a merely aqueous 
kind. It therefore becomes a nobler and richer Mine, than 
oould any way be procured without ſuch a contrivance. For 
as, by this means, two thirds of the quantity are taken away 
in the better ſorts of Vine, and three fourths in the weaker, 
what remains muſt needs poſſeſs three or four times the 
ſtrength and virtues of the ſame quantity of the crude Vine. 
This operation, though it be perfect in regard to Wines, yet 
. does not ſucceed ſo well in regard to the malt liquors. The 
experiment has been fairly tried by Stahl on a gallon of ſtrong 
malt drink, and the ſucceſs was as follows: The ice ſeparated 
in the firſt operation, when thawed by heat, reſolved into a 
liquor of the colour and taſte of ſmall beer; and the ſecond 
concentration afforded an ice of much the ſame kind, which 
might have paſſed for ordinary ſmall beer, but for a flaſhy wa- 
tery taſte that manifeſtly predominated in it. The liquor un- 
frozen was but a pint and half by meaſure, but it was ex- 
tremely rich and thick, and ſeemed very ſtrong and ſpirituous, 
and perfectly aromatic, or highly flavoured. - The conſiſtence 
was ſomewhat like that of a thin ſyrup, and it had a pleaſing 
ſoftneſs that ſheathed the acrimony of the ſpirit, and covered 
the bitter taſte of the hop. 
The mucilaginous nature which is predominant in all malt 
; liquors, occaſions a great inaccuracy in this experiment, as 
not ſuffering the water to run cle#r, or be ſeparated from the 
richer tincture of the malt, nor letting the condenſed liquor 
be obtained clean from the ice; but as the loſs occaſioned by 
this is net great, and the liquor is much cheaper than Mine, 
if this ſhould ever come into uſe in the large way, the thawed 
liquor of the ice might be uſed again in a new brewing, and fo 
, "the loſs of that part of the ſtrength which was carried away 
by the freezing be recovered. - 5 | 
The phlegm of Wine, ſeparated by this operation, when it has 
not ſucceeded perfectly well, carries off ſomething alſo of the 
flavour and taſte of the Wine; and this need not be ſuppoſed 
all loft, for this liquor, alone will, if ſtrong enough, ſerve 


. as to do for that purpoſe, it will ſerve the vinegar-makers in- 
Read of other water, and be of ſo much advantage in the pro- 
., ceſs, as fully to make up for the quantity of Mine loſt. _ 
The frozen part, or ice, conſiſts only of the watery part of 
the Vine, and may be thrown away, and the liquid part re- 
tains all the ſtrength, and is to be preſerved. This will never 
grow ſour, muſty, or mouldy afterwards, and may at any 
time be reduced to Wine of the common kind again, by ad- 
Jing to it as much water as will make it up to the quantity 
- 0006 J , Lig bon ag; nur 
. . Wines in general may by this method be reduced to any de- 
gree of vinoſity or perfection. Thus, for example, if a Wine 
of a moderate ſtrength have a third part of its water taken 
away, in form of ice by congelation, the remaining part will 
thereby be doubled in ſtrength and goodneſs: for if we allow, 
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8 the truth, is truly good or vinous, and two third parts are no- 
„ dd among the two third parts of water, of no ſtrength nor value; 
20% it follows, that if one of theſe third parts of water be taken 
+.away, and all the Wine left, that which was before but one 


third Niue; is now one half. Vine, no way .reduced in its | _ 


ſtrength, and therefore the whole muſt. be ſtronger in that 
Ii oportion;. 10 * & 0 * nn ii ir, 4815 — 3 

But if this operation of congelation be carried to the utmoſt, 
and be practiſed on a large quantity of Wine, and with a very 
:: intenſe cold, and the ice taken away ſeveral times, and the 
ling, thus freed from a part of its water, again and again 
expoſed, it will be found that good Vine will be reduced to 
one ſinth part of their original quantity; and the vintner will 


dactrue quinteſſence of Mine, and will be of the utmoſt benefit, 


32 mixing in ſmall quantities with poor and. low-flavoured 
wit 4 


nes, 2 and improve them; and even to convert 


Luthe lewrflavoured and leaſt valuable ones into thoſe very Wines 
nir om which this. condenſed part was procured. 


Glaubet laboured hard at bringing this ſort of thin; 


that of che, Mine. Glauber's method, therefore, which 


Yar 


Was excellent in theory, ig hy this method e res 
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duced to practice, and that with little trouble, 


+ reduged-to, practice in the. large way, in the ing countries, 


: -. maſt; be evident to every body. rated Mines, in this 
£. 0, MAnygery t he ſent; into foreign, countries, inſtead of Mine 


- or font times their own quantity of unneceſſary, ſuperfluous, 
vai and prejudicial water.. 


in the better ſorts of Wine, that one third part, which is near |. 


thing but water, one third part of the good Vins being blend- 
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his ſort o to bear, and 

the 1 or, eſſential 
ever ſo curiouſly ſrom 


and the great-, 
1. * Danes no 1943 80 Ero 9 to Med * 
„r The benefit and advantage of this method of :congelation, if 


countries being in general hot countries, the buſineſs of ſteez. 
ing will not be ſo eaſily carried on there as in the cold ones: 
but this is an objection eaſily ſolved by obſerving, that in moſt 
of the Vine countries that we are acquainted with, there are 
hills and mountains, the tops of which are covered with ſnoy 
all the year round; and all who are acquainted with natural 
philoſophy, very well know, that where there is ſnow to be 
had, there will be no difficulty about freezing. 
'The difficulty reſts therefore not in the matter of freezing 
but in the reducing the Wines, when thus concentrated, 0 
their due and natural ſtate again; for though the addition of 
water alone does this in a tolerable manner, yet better mexrs 
may certainly be found on farther trials. The way of uſins 
| 2 Wines, and ſuch as in themſelves. are of little uſe or v4. 
| lue, is always a good one, and is ſufficiently advantageous ; 
becauſe what there is in the price of theſe above water, i; 
made up to the proprietor in the quantity of the final produce; 
water could only give the ſame quantity of the Mine that there 
Was originally, and before the condenſation ; but theſe Mines 
will bear to be mixed in ſo much larger a quantity, that the 
roduce will warrant the gaining by the practice. 
his method is not practicable to advantage in the Mine coun- 
tries alone. Dr. Shaw aſſures us, that he has himſelf experi. 
mented it here, and with the uſe of proper freezing mixtures, 
has reduced Mines in England to a much ſmaller quantity, 
in proportion to the whole, than in the ſtrongeſt of Stahl 
experiments, It is evident that, by how much the quan- 
tity is ſmaller, by ſo much it is richer and ſtronger, providel 
that the operation has been properly performed, The Doctor 
aſſures us, the noble eſſence or rob, thus prepared, is capable 
of working almoſt miracles, by turning water into Mine, and 
the like; but that, in order to its ſucceeding well, there re- 
quires great care in the operator, when the congelation is re- 
peated the laſt times. Shaw's Chemical Eflays. Stabl's Con- 
ET e e e 

Diſſea ſes of Wixes, All Mines, malt liquors, and vinegar, 
which are well made, and perfect in their kind, will grow fin: 
of themſelves, barely by ſtanding; ſo that if they do uct 

= thus grow fine in a reaſonable time, it is a ſign that they la- 

bour under ſome diſeaſe; that is, they are too. aqueous, too 

- acid, too alkaline, or they tend to putrefaction, or the like. 

In all theſe caſes, which may properly enough. be called the 
"diſeaſes of Wines, ſuitable remedies are required before the 
Mines will grow fine. The moſt general reme y hitherto 

known ſor all the diſeaſes of Wines, is a prudent ule of tarta- 

© Tized ſpirit of Wine, which not only enriches, but diſpoſes al 

ordinary Wines to grow fine. Shaw's Lectures, pf 209. 

Extemporaneous Wins. A hundred: weight of good tread: 
will produce, according to the art of, the diſtiller, from four 

to ſeven gallons of pure alcohol; that is, from eight to jour- 

teen gallons of the common-proof melaſles ſpirit. . The fil 
dottems have many uſes. The Ciſtillers. ſcald and recoir 
their muſty caſks, with-them, and they may be uſed for al 

_ thoſe purpoſes of cleanſing where argol is required. M. 


Boyles acid ſpirit of Nine, or a ſpirit very like it, may all 
be procured from them, and a matter analogous to what bee. 
cher calls the media ſubſtantia bini. This liquor gives a dur 
fable extemporaneous Mineeee. 
Fining of Wings. See che article FI | 
Low WIN ES, in the diſtillery, the term for the ſpirituous qi 
4 e fermented matter, and continu 


diſtilled immediately from th 


ſtrength of brandy and thence to a reAified ſpitit, called 


| ſpirit-is l. 
ducted very much in the fame manner With that of the We 
©: walh when diffilled with the mealy part in it : The ih 
pal difference is on this account, that the oil of the my he 
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in external ſurface from the contact of the air, which is very | 


| %%% Frog IE 
Tat ke i intended 4 be kept mon months, it will be very 
proper to ſecure it by ſprinkling the layers as they are packed 
with a little brandy. The * of this is nothing, for 
is recovered again in the operation. 
135 e oil of any fermented ſubſtance is always found 
eſerved in great quantity in the lee or ſediment of the fer- 
mented liquor, and in regard to the diſtilling of theſe dry Wine 
lees, the great article is the ſeparating this oil to advantage. 
In order to this, the ſolid lee muſt be ſet to ſteep in fix or 
eight times its own weight'of water, ſtirring the whole well 
together at times; in this manner the liquor will take up all 
the lighter and better part of the lee, and will become thick 
and muddy, the coarſer part of the cakes, which is of leſs va- 
Jue, ſubfiding to the bottom. The thick liquor, without 
theſe lumps, 1s to be put into the common {til}, and the liquor 
worked off, as in the common wa "by the chemiſts, to ob- 
tain the efſential oils of plants. The ill muſt be made hot 
and dewy before the liquor is put in, and the fire afterwards 
kept well regulated, otherwiſe there will be danger of burning; 
but the better way to ſecure it is to put ſome looſe ſticks at 
j ooh 
The oil is thus brought over with the liquor, and is to be ſe- 
rated in the common way, by means of a ſeparating pot 
placed under the noſe of the worm; but if this oil is deſired to 
be obtained fine, the pot muſt be ſhifted ſoon, for, after a 
time, a groſs, reſinous, and much leſs agreeable oil, will mix 
itſelf with it, and cannot be ſeparated again without great 
trouble, and a ſecond diſtillation, and that will not ſucceed 
without great care. Shaw's Effay on Diſtillery, - 
Philoſophic Spirit of WINE, in the writings of ſome che- 
| 5 and phyſicians, a phraſe that often occurs as the name 


. 


markable properties. | 


about the operations in which it was concerned. It was truly 


and concentrated by the freezing of the more aqueous part, 
See the article Concentrating of WINE, ſupra. | 
Pricked W1xes. An eaſy method of recovering priced Wines 
may be learned from the following experiment : Take a bot- 
tle of red port that is pricked, add to it half an ounce of tarta- 
rized ſpirit of Wine, ſhake the liquor well together, and ſet it 
by for a few days, and it will be found very remarkably al- 
tered for the better.. 3 25 | 
This experiment depends upon the uſeful doftrine of acids 
and Ales All perfect Vines have naturally ſome acidity, 
and when this acidity prevails too much, the Wine is ſaid to be 
pricked, which is truly a ſtate of the Vine, tending to vine- 
gar: But the introduction of a fine alkaline ſalt, ſuch as that 
taking off the acidity, and the ſpirit of Wine alſo contributes 
to this, as a great preſervative in general of Wines. If this 
operation be dexterouſſy performed, pricked Wines may be 
_ abſolutely recovered by it, and remain ſaleable for ſome time: 
And the ſame method may be uſed to malt liquors juſt turned 
four. Shaw's Lectures, p. 214. | 
Saffron Winx, Vinum Crocatum. See the article SAFFRON, 
INE-Opirit, a term uſed by our diſtillers, and which may 
ſeem to mean the ſame thing with the phraſe ſpirit of Wine 
but they are taken in very different ſenſes in the trade. 
Spirit of Mine is the name given to the common malt ſpirit, 
When reduced to an alcohol, or totally inflammable ſtate; but 
the phraſe Wine-ſpirit is uſed to expreſs a very clean and fine 
ſpirit, of the ordinary proof ſtrength, and made in England 
rom Wines of foreign growth. 
e way of producing it is by ſimple diſtillation, and it is 
never rectified any higher than common bubble proof. The 


even thoſe om the French Wines, 

no the common French a: nt is has given 
France, far f. otion that there is ſome ſecret art practiſed in 
706, for the giving the agreeable flavour to that ſpirit ; but 

OE foundation, the article SPIR1T. 
Sicilian or 6 Sicilian or Spaniſh Wines, we do not produce 
that the ib h brandies; and the true reaſon of this is, 
very diff mes which they diſtil on the ſpot into brandy, are 

Those erent from thoſe which they export a8 Wi nes, 
they diſtil are ſo poor and thin, that they will not keep 
in England thoſe r. An Poffibly bear tion. If we had 


SUPpL, Vor It Fines they diſtil into brandy near Bour- 


of a liquid prepared from Vine, and endued with very re- 


no diſtilled liquor, but the ſpirituous parts of Vine concenſed | 


— 


of tartar, imbibed by ſpirit of Wine, has a direct power of 


4 . * o 
0 


deaux, Cognac, or up the Loire, there is no doubt but the 
ſpirit we made from them would be univerſally allowed to be 
French brandy. We have proof. of this from ſome of the 
Scotch diſtilleries, where they, with no peculiar art, or ſecret 
method, procure from ſome of the poor pricked and damaged 
Wines received there, brandy ſo nearly reſembling that of 
France, that a good judge will ſcarce be able to make the di- 
ſtinction. Wine: ſpirits and brandies therefore are the ſame 
thing, only with this difference, that the former is the product 
of a rich Vine, and the latter of a poor one; or, at the ut- 
moſt, they differ only as our two home products, the cyder- 
ſpirit and the crab-ſpirit do. „ ; 

he Wine-ſpirit, diſtilled in England, is not eaſy to be had 
pure and unmixed at our diſtillers, nor under a price almoſt 
equal to that of French brandy ; ſo that if it ever be required 
out of the trade, it is as well to uſe the French brandy, 
which will, in all caſes, ſerve the ſame purpoſes, unleſs where 
a high flavour or a copious eſſential oil are required. All 
other ſpirits are carefully diveſted of their oil in the rectifica- 
tions; but the Mine- ſpirit is coveted only for its oil, and all 
that can be obtained is preſerved in this, its principal uſe being 
to give a flavour to a worſe ſpirit, and to cover the taſte of a 
difagreeable oil in it. | 
When a caſk of Mine chances to turn ſour in private hands, it 
is worth while to diftil it for the ſpirit, The lees alſo, if in 
any conſiderable quantity, will yield ſuch a proportion of the 
ſame fort of ſpirit, as to render it worth while; and as the 
high flavour is not required in this intent, it will be beſt to 
draw off the ſpirit very gently, either by the cold or hot ſtill, 
and afterwards it may be rectified without any addition, and 
reduced to the ſtandard ſtrength of proof. It thus makes a 
very clean and pleaſant ſpirit, though very different from the 
brandy from the ſame country whence the Wine came. Shaw's 
Effay on Diſtillery. See the article Sp1R1T. 


| WINE Fly, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſmall black fly, 
Itis generally ſuppoſed that this was the ſame fort of liquor | 
which we at this time call by the name of Spirit of Wine; but | 
this is a very erroneous opinion, and has led many into errors, | 


found in empty Mine- caſks, and about Wine- lees, and called 
by the Latins, Bibio. 1 
It is produced of a ſmall red worm, very common in the ſedi- 
ment of Wine. See the article BI B10. 

The drippings of Wine or beer-veſlels, the preſſings of the Vin 
or cyder-preſs, the pots in which honey has been kept, and 
in which a little remains ſticking to the ſides, and turning 


ſour, all afford vaſt numbers of a ſmall ſpecies of worm or mag- 


got. This is of a white colour, and has two hooks placed 
near the head; in ſhort, it reſembles, in all the parts, the 
maggot of the common fleſh fly. Multitudes of theſe ſmall 


. Creatures live and move very briſky about in theſe ſubſtances 


for ſeveral weeks together ; but at the end of that time, when 
they have arrived at their full growth, they enter into the 
nymph ſtate under a covering or caſe made of their own ſkin, 
which dries, and becomes of a brown colour. . After eight or 
nine days in this ſtate, the caſe is opened by the falling off of 


a ſmall piece at the end, and the fly makes its way out. The 


fly is extremely ſmall when its wings are not extended. 

It does not exceed the ſize of the head of a middling pin; it is 
however very beautiful; the breaſt and body are yellow, the 
reticulated eyes are red, and the wings have all the rainbow- 
colours. The beſt way of procuring theſe little flies, which 
make a very beautiful microſcopic object, is to keep the mat- 
ter, in which the worms are placed, in a glaſs, covered down 


with a paper; as ſoon as the cover is taken off, at the time of 


their being in the fly-ſtate, they riſe up at once in the form of 
a cloud; enough of them for obſervation will however re- 

main about the ſides of the veſſel. When examined, they are 
found to have all the regular parts of the larger flies; their 

antennæ are oval and flatted, and their legs, and every other 

part, are as elegantly perſect, as they are ſeen to be in the 

moſt elegant large fly. ä | 

It is not known whether they are oviparous or viviparous ; but 


this is to be obſerved, that they give us great light into the 


— 


origin of animaleules in different fluids. Theſe are a ſpecies. 
of winged inſect, fo ſmall as ſcarce to be viſible as they fly, 
and to theſe we owe the worms in the ſour ſubſtances before- 
deſcribed, though we know not how or when they depoſit 
them there. Theſe maggots or worms are of the number of 
_thoſe animals, ſuppoſed by the vulgar to be produced of cor- 
ruption. Snce we ſee in theſe the evident courſe of nature in 
their origin, what prevents but that there may be numbers of 
flies yet ſmaller than theſe, whoſe eggs may be depoſited in the 


| fluids in which we find our microſcopic animalcules. Reau- 
mur's Hiſt. Inf. vol. q. | 
WING, (Cy! )—Wings, among the fly-claſs, afford ſeveral 


p. 81. | 


ſubordinate diſtinctions of the genera of thoſe animals; under 
the antient general clafles. 5 

Several ſpecies of ſlies, while they are in a ſtate of reſt, or only 
walking, ſhew ſeveral regularly diſtin manners of carrying 
their Wings. The much greater number, however, carry 


them in a parallel or plain poſition. Among thoſe who 


them thus, ſome have them in form of a fort of oars, their 
direRion being perpendicular to the length of the body, which 
is not at all covered by them. This is the caſe in many of 


the libelle, and of the tipulæ. 


Others carry their Wings in this manner, ſo as that they cover 
a part of the body, without at all covering one another. 
| 5 * Among 


MIN 


Among the two-winged flies, the great blue fleſh- fly, and the 
common fly about houſes, give us inſtances of this. 
The Wings of others croſs one another on the body of the 
creature, and the degrees in which they cover one another, 


give occaſion to ſeveral other ſub - diſtinctions; for ſome of 


them over-hang on each ſide the body of the animal, while 
others croſs one another, in ſuch a manner as not to cover the 
body of the fly entirely, but leave a rim of it viſible and unco- 
vered on each ſide of them. Some of the flies bred of water- 
worms have their Vings in this manner. | 
Others haye their Vings thus diſpoſed, but croſſing one ano- 
ther only in à part of their ſurface, and that at. their extremi- 
ties; ſo that though they there cover the body of the fly, they 
leave a portion of the anterior part of the body naked. 
The Wings of other flies not only croſs one another on the 
body of the animal, but they round themſelves there; theſe 
are not exactly parallel in their ſituation, but the upper Ving 
.4Þ y more elevated on the middle of the body than on the 
_ tides. * 7 | 
Some flies have their 7/ings placed upon their backs, and ap- 
- Plied againſt one another. "Theſe are in a perpendicular poſi- 
tion; and ſeveral of the ſmaller ſpecies of libellæ, and winged 


pucerons, are of this ſort ; as are alſo the ephemerous, or 
day- flies. 


The Vings of other flies are applied obliquely againſt their 
ſides, and meet above the body by their inner edges; theſe 
form, by their junction above, a kind of hollow roof, under 
which the body is placed. The flies produced from the puce- 

ron- eater, and the formica- leo, are of this kind. 
Hiſt. Inſ. Tom. 4. p. 136. | | | 
Other flies have their Vings thus applied to their ſides, and, 
inſtead of riſing erect, bending themſelves at their meeting 
upon the creature's back, and forming a flat depreſſed roof over 


the body. Of this kind are the Vings of many of the flies | 


produced from water-worms. Ibid. p. 137. 
And finally, there are ſome of the flies which carry their Vings 
in an oblique direction, but have them meeting under their 
. * bellies. Theſe are placed exactly contrary to thoſe which 
form a kind of high roof over the creature's back ; and of this 
. kind are the Wings of that elegant fly which is produced from 
the cherry-worm. | | 
_ The ſtructure of the Wings of different flies might alſo furniſh 
matter of farther diſtinctions. The greater part of them are of 
a fine ſtructure, and repreſent the fineſt gauſe, and are equally 
. tranſparent, or nearly fo in all parts, Some flies, however, 
have Wings of a leſs degree of tranſparence, and ſome even 
. Opake ones. Others of the four-winged flies have obſcure 
ſpots alſo diſtributed near their very tranſparent texture; ſuch 
are the wings of the ſcorpion-fly ; and ſome of the two-winged 
flies have Wings partly opake, partly pellucid, the opake 
our being n by tranſparent lines *.—[ * Ibid. p. 137. 
; id. p. 138. 
Wines of . The beautiful Mings of this genus of 
inſects, are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the fly-kind, by their 
not being thin and tranſparent, like them, but thicker and 
opake, This opacity in them is owing only to the duſt which 
comes off of them, and ſticks to the fingers in handling them, 
and it is alſo to this duſt that they owe all their beautiful va- 
riety of colours. The earlier naturaliſts, for thislreaſon, di- 
ſtinguiſhed theſe inſects by the appellation of ſuch as had fari- 
naceous ?/ings. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. vol. 1. P. 1. p. 282. 
The uſe of the microſcope has taught us, that this duſt is not 
the reſult of ſome other ſubſtance broken into fragments; but 
every particle of it is a regularly figured body, made for the 


** 


place and order it has in the covering of the Wing. 
. The ſeveral ſpecies of butterflies, and even the different parts 
of the ſame Wing, afford'theſe bodies of different ſhapes and 
 Hgures. Moſt of the authors who have written of microſco- 
pic objects, have given the figures of the principal varieties of 
_ theſe; but no one has given ſo many as Bonani in his Micro- 
_ graphia, in which work the figures of the various kinds take 
up four quarto plates. | 


It has been the general cuſtom of authors to call theſe feathers ; 


but they are by Mr. Reaumur, with much greater juſtice, cal- 
led ſcales. Their ſtructure has no reſemblance to that of fea- 


_ .thers, for they are little flat and thin bodies, of more or leſs 
length, and always having a ſhort. pedicle which enters into 
the ſubſtance of the Ving. That part of the ſcale from 
which this pedicle is propagated, is rounded in moſt caſes, 
and very frequently the other end is rounded alſo. The whole 
ſcale therefore in theſe becomes of an oval figure. Others 
have a little dent in the middle of the end, oppolite to the pe- 
. dicle, by which they are made to reſemble the ſhape of a heart 
at cards, and many of them are not abſolutely flat, but are 
more or leſs hollowed on the under fide : And the ends, which 
are in ſome plain and ſtrait at the edges, are in others indented 
or jagged, and in ſome cut into ſmall and elegant ſegments. 

The indentings of ſome are but few in number, and theſe re- 
ſemble the fingers of a hand ſpread open, the body of the ſcale 
. repreſenting the palm; in ſome, theſe fingers terminate in ſharp 
points, in others they are more obtuſe, and in ſome there are 

only three of theſe to each ſcale; in others there are as far as 
eight; ſome are regular triangular blades, and have their baſe 
. very ſhort, in compariſon to the length of the fides 3 but this 


: 


firſt ſight might ſeem indeed to have none at all. 


which can by no means be called ſcales. 


Reaumur s 


and become ramified in the manner of the ribs in the 


hollow; yet, when ſtrictly examined, th 


WIN 


is variouſly cut and indented in all the manners before ſpoken 
of. In ſome theſe jags at the end ſeem propagated all alone 
the ſcale, and form in it ſo many ridges, elevated aboye the 
reſt of the ſurface on the upper fide, and hollowed on the un. 
der. Thoſe which have theſe elongated ridges, have uſually 
alſo a 1ib runniog down the middle through their whole 
length, as the leaves of plants have, and the pedicle is in theſe 


. ſcales as in the leaves of vegetables, only an elongation of this 


middle rib. res. 
Beſide theſe, which are the more uſual figures of the feather; 


or ſcales of the Wings of butterflies, there are ſome others ex. 


tremely different, and which neither Bonani, nor any other 
author has given the figures of till Reaumur. Theſe have Je; 
title to the appellation of ſcales than any of the others, and ;+ 
Their pe- 
dicle-is ſo long and ſlender, that they might be miſtaken fo 
hairs; but that each of them is terminated by a ſmall flat plte 
which is ſplit a little way down the middle, and in all relpell 
reſembles the ſcales before deſcribed, which adhere to their 
ſhort pedicles. There are, however, ſome of this laſt kind, 
What, in thoſe de- 
ſcribed above, is a flat plate placed at the end of a very long 
and ſlender pedicle, is, in theſe, only a diviſion of the xte. 
mity of the long capillary pedicle, into four or five parts, 
which have not breadth enongh to entitle them to the nam: 
of ſcales. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. vol. 1. P. 1. p. 255, 

The diſtinction in names in theſe matters, is abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary, and the calling theſe bodies, uſually termed feathers, 


ſcales, cannot well be avoided by an accurate obſerver, be- 
cauſe there are, in ſome of the butterflies, ſome parts which 
are covered with real feathers, ſome other parts have on 
hairs, and ſome others ſcales ; all theſe have been called fez- 
thers by ſome ; but they are ſo different in themſelves, that 
they well deſerve different denominations. Beſide all thy, 
ſome parts of ſome of theſe creatures are beſet with rel 
prickles, and ſometimes even the ſame part, in the ſame ani- 
mal, is jointly covered with all theſe ſeveral ſorts of inveiture, 
When the Ving of a butterfly is viewed by a microſcope, the 


arrangement of theſe ſeveral bodies in it is ſeen to be extreme 
beautiful and regular. The ſcales lie as regularly and even 


one over another, as the tiles on a houſe, or the ſcales on th: 
hſh-kind, every ſeries of them covering a ſmall part of that 
ſeries which runs below it. The upper and under part of the 


Ming are equally furniſhed with theſe, and there is no ſpecies 


of this creature, in every Ming of which there are not ſevenl 
figures of theſe ſcales in ſeveral parts: But the greater part of 
the ſurface, a little diſtant from the edges, has only one ſort 
in moſt ſpecies. But this kind is different in the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies ; in ſome we only find the plain oval ones, in others tie 
cordated, and in others thoſe which are divided at the end, in 
the manner of the fingers of a hand. In other ſpecies the Ni 
make a leſs elegant appearance, though more loaded wich 
theſe ſcales ; for the ſeveral ſeries of the beautiful ſorts of ſc: 
which have been before deſcribed, are in theſe buried unde: 
other very thick ſeries of thoſe which have long capillary fiem, 
and appear only like ſo many hairs. The extremities of the 
IVings of theſe inſects appear to the naked eye as if bordered 
with a ſort of fringe ; but, when examined by the microſcop 
this fringe appears to be compoſed of a number of oblag 
ſcales, of the nature of thoſe triangular ones before-deſcribed, 
which have very narrow ends, in proportion to the 

the ſides, and theſe ends are variouſly fingered. 4 
The ſtructure of the Ving itſelf, which ſupports theſe {c! |; 
ſcales, hairs, &c. is very worthy our attention. In order © 
examine this, it is nece to rub off all the duſt or cle 


We then find that the Wing itſelf is framed of ſeveral large 


ſtrong ribs, which all take their origin at that part m_ 
Wing is fixed to the body, and thence extend themlclves 2 
the ſeveral ſides of the Ming. The largeſt and thickeſt of te 


| ſurrounds the outer edge of the Wing, the largeſt next © 5 


extends itſelf round the interior edge, and the others 0 
their courſe along the middle of the Ving, and then . 
plants. The ſubſtance which connects and fills up the 1 
between theſe ribs, is of ſo peculiar a nature, that it Þ 
eaſy to find any name to defign it by, at leaſt there 15? 
ſtance that enters the compoſition of the bodies of 
animals, that is at all analogous to it: It is a white uh” 
tranſparent and friable, and ſeems indeed to differ in n 13 in 
that of the large and thick ribs, but in that it is exten. 
thin plates ; but this is ſaying but little toward the 1 — - F 
what it really is, ſince we are as much at a loſs fo Mi 
what name to call the ſubſtance they are compoſed ene u de 
pighi indeed calls them bones; but though they do en" hou 
place of bones, rendering the Wing firm and 2 und wle 
making it heavy, and are, when cut tranſverſely, 0 
do not — 
have any thing of the ſtructure of bones, but affe , d 
the ſubſtance of ſcales, or of that ſort of imperie® 

which the covering of thoſe inſets which we 259 

is compoſed. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. vol. 1. P. 1. P. gte 
Be this ſubſtance however what it will, it admura 
office nature ſeems to have intended it for, Max 
at once very light and very firm ; and the millions 
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ſcales which cover them, ſcarce at all increaſe the 
| . and yet make an admirable defence for the middle 
art. where it is extended into thin plates between the ribs. 
n examining this part more narrowly, we find that it is tra- 
verſed in all parts by a number of turrows or lines running 
from rib to rib, each marked with a vaſt number of duſky- 
coloured points or ſpots. Mr, Reaumur compares theſe to 
the ridges and holes in the common papers on which pins are 
kept, and obſerves, that theſe little duſky ſpots are the holes 
which receive the ſtems or pedicles of the ſeveral ſeries of 
ſcales. This is diſtinctly ſeen by the microſcope, as the Ving 
is never Wholly cleared of the ſcales ; and the few which re- 
main ſingly in their places, always fill up ſome of the holes or 
obſcure points in theſe ſeveral ſeries, 
The Mings of butterflies, thus large, and thus light, are very 
well able to ſuſtain them a long time in the air, and thus 
might be expected to fly better than moſt other inſects ; but | 
many people have obſerved the irregular manner in which 
theſe inſets uſually fly, which is not ſtrait forward, but up 
and down, and to one fide and the other : this has been ſup- 
poſed owing to ſome imperfection of the Wings; but, in 
reality, it is their great perfection that enables the creature to 
do this, and this manner of flying is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
preſerving their life, as birds of _— kinds are continually 
after them while they are on the Ming; and it is a pleaſant 
ſight to obſerve, in what manner this ſort of dodging motion 
in the butterfly diſappoints the bird that flies ſtrait at it, and 
often preſerves it ſafely for a long way together. 
All the beautiful variety of colours, which we ſee on the Ving 
of theſe inſets, is owing to the ſcales and feathers. The ſub- 
ſtance of the Ving is tranſparent, and of one uniform and 
duſky-whitiſh colour ; this however is wholly hid by the 
| ſcales planted on it, and is like the earth in a meadow, covered 


with a profuſion of flowers of various ſorts and colours. Cere | 


tain parts of the Wings of ſome ſpecies have only blue ſcales, 
other parts only purple, and others only yellow, and ſo on, 
in the different ſpecies of different colours, a fine deep black 
and a pearly white being two very common colours in them, 
and capable of producing a fine variety in the ſhadowing: And 
as theſe arrangements of coloured ſcales are diſpoſed with a 
beautiful regularity, they give us all the appearances of clouded 
veins and eyes that we ſee. Reaumur's Hitt, Inf. vol. 1. P. 1. 
p. 260. | | 
WixGs of Gnats. Theſe are of a very curious ſtructure, and 
well worthy the uſe of the microſcope, to ſee them diſtinctly. 
It is well known, that on touching the Wings of butterflies, a 
coloured powder is left on the fingers, which, though to the 
naked eye it appear a mere ſhapeleſs duſt, yet when examined 
by the microſcope, it is found to be very regularly figured 
beautiful bodies, in form of feathers and ſcales : Theſe are of 
various figures, and all of them very elegant. The genera- 
lity of flies have nothing of this kind ; but the cloſe examina- 
tion of the Vings of the gnat will ſhew, that they arc not 
_ Wholly deſtitute of them; they are much more ſparingly be- 
ſtowed indeed upon the gnat than on the butterfly; but then 
or are arranged with great regularity. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inſ. 
Vol. 4. P · 77. | 
The Mings of the gnat, like thoſe of moſt other inſe ds, are 
of a cartilaginous ſubſtance ; friable, and tranſparent as a flake 
of tale, and the circumference, and many parts of the inner 


ſtructure of the Ming are ſtrengthened by ſlender but firm |. 


11s, which are divaricated into ſeveral ramifications. Theſe 
appear to us to be mere ſtrait fibres; but they are probably 
hollow, and perform the office of veſſels, for carrying the 
fluids or air neceſſary to the ſupport of the Wing, as well as | 
to ſtrengthen it, In the Mings of butterflies there are ſimilar 
ribs, but they are there all hid by the ſcales; but it is not ſo 
in the gnat, for in its Wings, as in thoſe of the other flies, 
theſe ribs ſeem naked. 


he aſſiſtancę of the mi 


N, croſcope ſhews, however, that they 
2 Ee abſolutely ſo in the Vings of gnats; but theſe nerves 


we with their ſeveral ramifications, look like ſo many 
: 0 of a plant covered with ſmall oblong leaves. The ſeve- 
55 * that are attached to theſe ribs, make acute angles 
Th them, and are directed toward the end of the Ving. 

e number of theſe ſcales is very ſmall in compariſon with 


ode peck, ww = 3 but they make a lighter and more 
1 9 a : 
intermediate ſpa ere are ſome ſpecies which have the 


1 i of the Ving adorned alſo with theſe ſcales; 
roof = in theſe but thinly ſcattered. The intermediate 
aces of the JVings, when they haue no ſcales, are finely 
wa 3 and pointed, and the innner edge of the Wings is al- 
in Je vordered with a row of ſcales in form of a fringe, which, 
bogs pe is compoſed of ſcales all of the ſame equal 
8 wo others is made up of many of very various lengths; 
8 r edge of the Wing, which is ſurrounded by a 
i micker and ſtronger than the interior, is not fringed 
a ſort of 1 : but is beſet, at certain diſtances, with 
The long prickles, Ibid. p. 578. 
Nau. Pe of the ſcales of the gnats JVings, is that of 
e ene end of which is broader, and the 


WIR 


little hollowed in the middle. Some of theſe ſcales are much 
longer in proportion to their breadth than others, and ſome 
of them have their extremity formed into an open creſcent. 


All have a number of fine lines running longitudinally through 
the whole ſcale. Ibid. p. 579. I 


7 
=_ e-WING, at ſea. See the article GoosE-Wing. 


NTER (Cyd.)—WixnTER-Heyning, in our ſtatutes, 2 
ſeaſon between the eleventh day of November, and the three- 
and twentieth of April, which is excepted from the liberty of 


commoning in the foreſt of Dean, Cc. Stat. 20 Car. 2. C. 3. 
Blount, | | 3 


WINTERANUS Cortex, in botany, a name given to the wild 


cinnamon-tree, the characters of which are theſe : The trunk 
is about the thickneſs of one's thigh, riſing to about twenty or 
thirty foot high, having many branches and twigs hanging 
downwards, making a very comely top. The bark conſiſts 
of two parts, viz, outward and inward, The outward bark 
is thin as a milled ſhilling, of a whitiſh-aſh or grey colour, 
with ſome white ſpots here and there on it, and ſeveral ſhallow 
furrows of a darker colour, running variouſly through it, and 
making it rough ; its taſte is aromatic, "The inward bark is 
much thicker than cinnamon, being equal in thickneſs to a 
milled crown-piece, ſmooth, of a whiter colour than the out- 


ward, of a much more biting and aromatic taſte, ſomething, 


like that of cloves, and not glutinous like cinnamon, but dry 
and crumbling between the teeth, The leaves come out near 
the ends of the twigs, without any order, ſtanding on inch- 
long foot-ſtalks ; they are each of them two inches long, and 
one inch broad near the end where broadeſt, and roundiſh, 
being narrow at the beginning, and thence increaſing in breadth 
to near its end, of a yellowiſh green colour, ſhining and 
ſmooth, without any inciſſures about its edges, and ſomewhat 
reſembling the leaves of bay or lauroceraſus. The ends of the 
twigs are branched into bunches of flowers, ſtanding ſome- 
thing like umbels, each of which has a foot-ſtalk, on the to 
of which is a calyx made up of ſome foliola, within whic 
ſtand five ſcarlet or purple petala, and within them is a large 
ſtylus. To theſe follow ſo many cauliculated berries, of the 
bigneſs of a large pea, roundiſh, green, and containing within 
a mucilaginous pale green, thin pulp, four black ſhining 
ſeeds, or acini, of an irregular figure, | 

All the parts of this tree, when freſh, are very hot, aromatic, 


and biting to the taſte, which is ſo troubleſome as ſometimes 


to need a remedy from fair water. It grows in the low-land, 
or Savanna-woods in Jamaica, Antigua, and the other Ca- 
ribbee Iſlands. 

The bark of this tree is what is chiefly in uſe, both in the 
plantations of the Engliſh between the tropics, in the Weſt 
Indies, and in Europe, and is, without any difficulty, cured 
by only cutting off the bark, and letting it dry in the ſhade. 
The people of the Weſt Indies uſe it inftead of all other ſpices, 
being thought very good to conſume the immoderate humidi- 
ties of the ſtomach, help digeſtion, expel wind, &c. 

It is likewiſe, as well there as in Europe, thought a very 
good remedy againſt the ſcurvy, and to cleanſe and invigorate 
the blood, being, among the apothecaries and druꝑgiſts of 
London, uſed for thoſe purpoſes under this name, though 
differing from the true Cortex Winteranus, as may appear 
from the deſcriptions of both ; but may very well ſupply its 


place. Phil. Tranſ. No. 192. See the article CokTEx, 
Cycl. | | 


WIOCHIST, among the Indian natives of Virginia, is their 
prieſt, who is alſo generally their phyſician ; and is the perſon 


in the greateſt honour amongſt them, next to their king, or 
eat war captain. Phil. Tranſ. No. 454. Sect. 1. 

RE (Cycl.— Iron Fire is made from ſmall bars of iron, 
which are called ofſjeom iron, which are firſt drawn out to a 
greater length, and to about the thickneſs of ones little finger, 
at a furnace, with a hammer gently moved by water. cle 
thinner pieces are bored round, and put into a furnace to aneal 
for twelve hours. A pretty ſtrong fire is uſed in this opera- 
tion. 

After this they are laid under water for three or four months, 
the longer the better ; then they are delivered to the workmen, 
called rippers, who draw them into Wire through two or 
three holes. After this they aneal them again for fix hours, 


and water them a ſecond time for about a week, and — 5 


then delivered again to the rippers, who draw them into Wire 
of the thickneſs of a large packthread. They are then anealed 
a third time, and then watered for a week longer, and deli- 
vered to the ſmall 7/ire-drawers, called overhouſe-men. 

In the mill where this work is performed, there are ſeveral 
barrels hooped with iron, which have two hooks on their up- 
per ſides, on each whereof hang two links, which ſtand acroſs, 
and are faſtened to the two ends of the tongs, which catch 
hold of the ire, and draw it through the hole. The axis on 
which the barrel moves does not run through the center, but 
is placed on one fide, which is that on which the hooks are 
placed, and underneath there is faſtened to the barrel a ſpoke 


of wood, which they call a fwingle, which is drawn back a 


good way by the cogs in the axis of the wheel, and draws back 
the barrel, which falls to again by its own weight. The tongs 
ing on the hooks of che are by the workmen 

to the end of the ire, . 
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make it run theeafiet, Ray's Engliſh Words, p. 133. 
Winzs of Aſterim; in natural hiſtory, a name given by authors 
to a ſort of extraneous foſſil belonging to the Aſteriæ, and be- 


W ie e ae,, „ee 

1 of Lapland, The ſavage inhabitants of Lapland have a | 
ſort of ſhining ſlender fubſtance in uſe among them on ſeveral 
. occaſions, , which is much of the thickneſs and appeatance of | 


Ika tumour, with great inflammation, follow a bruiſe with 
the ſaddle-bows, the part affected is to be rubbed with lime- | 
. Water, and covered with'a lamb's ſkin, the woolly part next | 


ö N * 
> ” — . — V 
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the hooks -baing pulled. bark, draw. the In ire through the 


on-the:inſidez and the //ir4'is anointed with train oil, to 


oy 


ing a ſort of branches from the body of that column. See the 


18 of Lap 


our filver Wire, and is therefore called by thoſe who do not 
examins its ſtructur̃ẽ ur ſubſtance, . Lapland wire, 

Werle of this miſerable country find many uſes in every 
thing nature has afforded them, and, among the reſt, that 


| ſpecies of ſtag called the rein- deer, which is the moſt frequent | 


animal among them, is not only ſeryiceable in furniſhing them 
with meat, cloaths, houſes, and the means of carriage and 
travelling; but its bones make many of their moſt neceſſary 


utenſils; and the ſinews, which are all carefully ſeparated in | 
the cating, are, by the women, after ſoaking in water, and | 


beating, into a ſort of thread, which is of admirable fine- 
neſs and ſtrength, when wrought to the ſmalleſt filaments; 


but when larger, is very ſtrong, and fit for the purpoſes of 


ſtrength and force. Their ire, as it is called, is made of 


the fineſt of theſe threads, covered with tin. The women do 


this buſineſs, and the way they take is to melt a piece of tin, 
and placing at the edge of it a horn with a hole through it, 
they draw theſe ſinewy threads, covered with the tin, through 
the hole, which preyents their coming out too thick covered. 
This drawing is performed with their teeth, and there is a 
ſmall piece of bone placed at the top of the hole, where the 
_ Hire is made flat, fo that we always find it rounded on all 
- fides but one, where it is flat. | 
with gold and ſilver; and they often ſell it to ftrangers, under 
the notion of its having certain magical virtues. Scheffer, 
_ Hiſt. Lapland. 5 | 
WIT-Fiþb, in zoology, a name given by the Datch in the 


Eaſt Indies to a fiſh common on: thoſe coaſts, and ſeeming to 


be of the tenia kind. It is of the fize of our common whit- 
ing. Its back is ftrait and even, and its belly prominent. Its 


ſnout is pointed ſomewhat upwards, and its tail forked. It has | 
one ſingle ſpine or prickle on its back, and has a long belly-fin } 
reaching from the head to near the tail. Its whole body is | 
' . ſtriated, and it has two long 


- 


filaments or beards hanging from 
its ſnout, and is a very fine and delicate fiſh. Ray's Ichthyo- 
vm, Append, p. 6. 7 
iT-Ffþ 

Indian fiſh, of the herring kind, caught in great plenty near 
the ſhores in many places, and called by Mr. Ray, albula-In- 
dica. Ray's Ichthyogr. Append. p. 3. Sce the article Al- 

- BY LA-Indica. a | | 


' WITCHES Butter, a name given by the common people of | 
England to a fort of tremella growing on the bark of old trees, | 
in form of. a corrugated membrane. See the article Tre- | 


MELLA. 


WITCH-Graft. (Cycl.)—The old laws made in England and | ' 


Scotland againſt conjuration and Witch-craſt are repealed by a 
| ate ſtatute, and no perſon is to be proſecuted for any ſuch 
. crime, 9 Geo. 2. c. 5. Set. 1, 2, & 3. a 


But pretenders to Witch-craft, or to tell fortunes, or to any | 
crafty or occult ſcience to diſcover ſtolen goods, may be im- 


riſoned for a year, put in the pillory, and bound over to their 
Lee tg | 
WITAERS, (Cycl.) that part of a horſe where the mane ends, 
being joined to and ending at the tip of the ſhoulder-blades. 
. | Theſe parts ſhould be well raifed and pretty ſtrong, for this is 
a a fign of ſtrength and goodneſs in the horſe. They keep the 
ſaddle from coming forward upon the horſes ſhoulders and 
neck, which immediately. galls and fpoils him. A hart in 
is part is very difficult to eure, and, for this reafon, the 


this y 
ſhould be lean rather than fleſhy, as they are then leis ſubject | 


| to be bruiſed and hurt by the ſaddle. 


_ When there are ſores on the Mithers, the cauſe muſt be looked | 


to, in order to determine a proper cure, and prevent a return. 
If the hurt be cauſed by the largenefs of the ſaddle-bands, pro- 

; Vided that it be not too great, it may eaſily 
following remedy: Take the whites of fax 
with a piece of alum as big as an egg for a quarter of an hour, 


be cured by the 


or till the whole is reduced to a thick ſcum or froth ; let the 


. ſwelling be rubbed well with this mixture, and then covered 
over with more of the froth ; this is to be left to dry on, and 
the application is to be repeated every ten or twelve hours; 
notwithſtanding that the heat and ſwelling remains, this, by 
degrees, will take place, though not at firſt. | 
If the hurt be great, recourſe muſt be had to bleeding; and 


this may be repeated aſter two days, if the ſwelling and in- 


flammation continue. 


| FUL rene eee e202 9 Re | 
plate in which the holes ate is iron on the outſide, and 


This Wire they uſe in embroidering their cloaths as we do 


is alſo the name given by the Dutch to an Eaſt | 


} fore the ſeed is ſown, otherwiſe it does not ſucceed well. 


eggs, beat them | mate to bring it to its perfection, and make it fit for the dye 


{ our farriers by the name of the Duke's ointment, is to be 
plied ; and if the tumour inclines to ſuppurate, the ointmert 
muſt be waſhed off with a mixture of vinegar and Wat 
| Warmed; mixed with a handful of ſalt to every quart of it. 
| an ointment is then to be made of half a pound of populeon. 
and a quarter of a pound of black foap, and as much honey : 
theſe are to be thinned with a large glaſs of ſpirit of wine Ke 
the part is to be well rubbed with ſome of this three ct fe 
times a day, covering it afterwards with a lamb's-ſkin. Some 
uſe, inſtead of this ointment, a pultice made of powder gf 

n dee linſeed-oil, and pigeons-dung, which dog 23 

well. | 

WiTHeRs of the Bow of a Saddle, in the manege. See the ar. 

ticle Bow. | 6M 

WiTHER-Bard, in the manege, a band or piece of iron lid 
underneath a ſaddle, about four fingers above the wither cf 
= horſe, to keep tight the two pieces of wood that form th 

ow. 

WrTRER-//rung, in the manege. A horfe is ſaid to be U. 
ther- wrung, when he has got a hurt in the Mither:; which 
ſort of hurts are very hard to cure. See the article WI. | 

| THERs; ſupra. + 

WITTENA-Gemot (Cycd.)—In the Saxon times this was the 
chief court of the kingdom, where all matters, both civil and 
eriminal, and thoſe relating to the revenue, were determined, 

In civil and criminal matters, it was a court, in the firſt in. 

ſtance only, for facts arifing in the county where it ſat ; but ic 

| heard and determined cauſes from all other counties, by wi 
of appeal. Lambard, Archaionom, 57, 239, 245. Minor, 

e g Sect. 1. c | 

To this court were fammoned the earls of each county, and 

the lords of each leet, as alſo the repreſentatives of towns, 

who were choſen by their burgeſies. Lambard, Archaionom. 


. 
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 WITWALL, a common Engliſh name for the great fpotted 
wood-pecker, the picus varius major of authors. See the ar- 
ticle Picus. 
WOA, JTfatis, in botany. See the article IS AIs. 
| This uſeful plant makes a very conſiderable article in trade, 
and is in many parts of the kingdom propagated to very great 
advantage, 
It requires a dry and warm foil, which ſhould have lain quiet 
for ſome time before. The land it is ſown on muſt be laid 
very even, and all the elods and large ſtones taken away. It 
is to be ſown in the latter end of July, ſoon after the ſeedis 
- ripe. It will come up in Auguſt, and muſt then be houghed, 
leaving the plants about ten or twelve inches aſunder, that 
they may be ſtrong, and produce the larger leaves. It is ne- 
ver ſown more than two years upon the ſame land, becauſe it 
; robs it greatly. It is ripe for the cutting at different ſeaſons 
according to the drynefs or moiſture of the weather; but when 
the leaf is full grown, and of a fine green colour, it is known 
to be fit for uſe, and is to be cut immediately, leſt it ſhoud 
turn pale by ſtanding. 
Good Moad will yield five or fix crops in a plentiful year, and 
| very ſeldom gives leſs than three or four. The two crops fill 
cut are always the beſt, and theſe are not to be mixed amorg 
the after-cuttings. | 
An acre of ground uſually yields, one year with another, about 
| ton, which ſells, reg to its goodneſs, for from ſix 
pounds to thirty. Miller's Gardeners Dig. 
According to Mortimer, the proper ſoil for this uſeful plant ł 
| a warm and rich land, and the longer it has lain unplougbel 
the better, for the Voad requires a great deal of nouriſhment 
It will do very well on ſandy and gravelly ſoils, if they are ofa 
depth, and have rich mould among them, | 
hen land is too rank for corn, nothing can prepare it for thi 
crop better than Mad, abating the too great fertility of It 
The land where it is to be ſowed muſt be laid very level, 
the clods all broken. The time of ſowing it is from thc 4 
ginning to the middle of February. It muſt be kept conſtantly 
weeded ; but if it come up ftrong, it will need the leſs trou- 
ble of this kind, as it will kill the weeds of itſelf. Tbe pat 
muſt be gathered when the leaves are fully grown, and wy 
| not yet loſt their colour. What grows in winter is of no Ut 
as Moad for the dyers, but it is an excellent food for ſheeps 
If the ground be dry, it muſt be watered for a day of t 


LO 


* * 
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It is remarkable of Mead, that it requires a peculiarity o ch 


uſe ;- and that in many places where it ſeems to gro a A 
roully, it yet never ripens this juice, which is its on!y value, 
= degree of colour. | 3 
The French eultivate this herb in as large quantities © 1 0 
in England, and have tried in many provinces; but the) D 
it fail in ſeveral of them. In upper Languedoc it arr've ; 
very great degree of perfection, and its leaves are vel) F 1 
| and ſucculent, and furniſh a blue colour, very uſcful in 0 
ſtuffs of all kinds; but in Normandy, where there 18 
land proper to eultivate it on, it has been often tried ” is 
the advantages of manure and huſbandry ; but the 1 aden 
ſufficient degree of heat will not ſuffer it to arrive at P71 ar 
Its leaves, tho! as large as thoſe of the Languedoc 


A 


the back : aſter the waſhing, the ointment, well known among 
3 


(3 
| never fo thick or fucculent, and the colour they e 
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it li rded. Trait. Phyſ. de Deſſandes. 

Though ond gives a blue 51 yet it is uſed to prepare cloth 
for green and many other colours, when they are deſigned 
to be permanent, and not to fade. Boyle's Works abr. vol. 1, 


Beide the plant properly ſignified by the name Moad, which 
dyes a blue colour, we have two others known in our Engliſh 
kerbals under this name; as alſo that of wold or weld. Theſe 
are both called by the common people dyer's weed, and are the 
and the genifta tinctoria. 5 
Ry Heel all theſe three plants alſo under the 
ſame names. Paulus Ægineta ſeeins to make them all the 
ſame plant; and Neophytus, ſpeaking of the iſatis, or our 
Mad, properly ſo called, ſays, that it was called by the La- 
tins, Jutum, This lutum has been by ſome underſtood to 
nean the Juteola, and by others the geniſta tinctoria; but the 
latter opinion only is right, for it is deſcribed to us by the an- 
tients as having leaves like the /inum, or flax, and flowers like 
the broom. -” 
WOLF, Lupus, in zoology. See the article Lupus. 
WorF, in the hiſtory of inſects, the name of a ſmall white 
worm or maggot, which infeſts granaries, and does very great 
damage there. | 
It is in this ſtate of the worm that it does the miſchief ; but 
this is not its perfect form, for it is afterwards transformed into 
_ a ſmall moth, with white wings ſpotted with black. 
This little maggot has ſix legs, and as it creeps along, there 
iſſues from its mouth an extremely fine thread or web, by 
which it faſtens itſelf to every thing it touches, ſo that it can- 
not fall, Its mouth is furniſhed with a pair of reddiſh forceps, 


only into wheat and other grain, but perforates even beams of 
wood, boxes, books, and every thing it meets with. 


crawling up the walls of corn-chambers, infeſted with them, 
in great numbers; they are then ſearching a proper place 
where they may abide in ſafety during their aurelia-ftate ; for 
when the time of their undergoing this change approaches, 
> forſake their food, and the little cells they had formed of 
hollowed grains of corn clotted together, by means of the 
web coming from their mouths. They now wander about 
till they find ſome wood, or other ſubſtance, to their mind, 
into which they gnaw holes with their phangs, capable of 
concealing them; and there enveloping themſelves in a cover- 
ing of their own ſpinning, they ſoon become a dark coloured 
ſort of aurelia. They remain in this ſtate all the winter; but 
in April or May they come forth in their moth-ſhape, and are 
then ſeen in vaſt numbers taking ſhort flights, and creeping 


copulate and lay eggs, which are in the ſhape of a hen's egg, 
but no larger than a grain of ſand, Each female lays ſixty or 
ſeventy eggs, which ſhe depoſits in the little wrinkles of the 
. angie of corn, where in about ſixteen days they hatch, and 
the minute maggots immediately perforate the grain, and eat 
out all its ſubſtance, and with the threads which come from 
their mouths cement other grains to it, which they, in the 


fame manner, ſcoop out and deſtroy. | 
theſe devourers from among his corn. One is, when they 
ſorſake their food, and aſcend the walls, which they will ſome- 
times almoſt cover. The other, when they appear in the 
moth- ſtate. At both theſe times they may be cruſhed to 
death againſt the walls in great numbers, by clapping ſacks 
i them : but they may be exterminated more effectually 
cloſing up all the windows and doors, and burning brim- 
ne on a pan of charcoal, letting the room be full of the 
wr ind of it for twenty-four hours. This certainly deſtroys the 
2 „ and does no fort of injury to the grain, not commu- 
gr = the lighteſt ſcent to it. Baker's Microſcope, 
OLF-Fly, See the article Lupus. | 
OLF-Spider, See the atticle Lur us. 


ing, which takes 
5 leſtruction it cauſes. | . 

Hala wy both in rivers and ponds, and is of the nature of the 
dun <xcepting only the wanting the four Wingt. The 


* is ſupported by hoops, and js to be placed in ſome part where 
| of. ledges, ruſhes, and. . 
e 


ne Ire. to be two allies. cut or cleared in the ſame manner 
* _ J lide of the net, that the fiſh A2 gan into 
or lenden we them into the get. There Lan be ſome ſtones 
to the u Shin uſed to ſink the net, and a long pole faſtened 
when Jl Big the mouth of it, by means of which, 
to the ſhore, ich fich, it may be liſted up and taken 


„d eaters in horſes to expreſs an 
. teeth, + that creature + is ſybje& to, in a to ns 
" Furrer. Vo l. II. TY CONN 41% UL * 7 0 


fall in quantity, and of a duſk -browniſh huo, chat renders | 


or biting inſtruments, by means of which it gnaws its way not 


Toward the end of ſummer this pernicious inſect may be ſeen | 


in * et, a term uſed by the ſportſmen for a kind of net uſed | 


vp the walls. In this ſtate they eat nothing; but they ſoon | | 


— 


** 


; 
| 


eight 170 after, ſhe voided, by the vagina, a large quan 
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There are uſually two of theſe Molves teeth, which are ſmall, 
and grow in the upper jaw, next to the great grinding teeth: 
theſe are ſo tender and painful, that the horſe cannot chew its 
meat, but is forced to let a great part of it fall out of his 
mouth, or to ſwallow it half chewed, 1 | 

The remedy, in this caſe, is to tie up the hotſe's head to ſome 
part of the rafter, and open his mouth with a cord, then with 
an inſtrument like a catpenter's gouge, and a mallet, the teeth 
that are thus troubleſome are to be knocked out, and the 
holes filled up with falt. rn 

If the upper-jaw teeth hang over thoſe of the under jaw, and 
by that means cut the mouth, the ſame inſtrument is to be 
uſed, and the teeth are to be pared ſhorter by little and little. 
When they are ſufficiently pared down, they muſt be filed 
ſmooth, and the mouth waſhed with vinegar and ſalt, and 
the whole complaint will be thus removed. | 


Worr's-Crapes. See the article LV cOSTAPHVLX. 
WorL#*s-Peach, See the article LVYCorERSIIcON. | 
WOMB (Cyc.)—It is the opinion of Boyle, that as in the earth, 


which is the fruitful Womb of all the ſeeds of plants, ſo in the 
Wombs of all animals, while in a fit and proper ſtate for con- 


ception, there muſt concur three things; a benign heat to 


cheriſh, a due fermentation to agitate and dilate, and a due 
proportion of moiſture, ready to enter with eaſe into the pores 
opened by the fermentation.” _ 

To theſe qualities is owing, in all probability, the menſtrual 
diſcharge of women, the blood being agitated and rarified, in 
a part deſtined to theſe offices, ſor the uſe of an included fœ- 
tus; and when that is not there, this fluid ſwells, and opens 
the veſſels, ſo as to burſt out into a profluvium. It is re- 
markable that the Womb in the human, and one more ſpecies 
of animal beſide, that is, the monkey, diſcharges this blood 
regularly ; all other animals, at the time of the efferveſcence 
in that part, which is at intervals of longer periods, diſcharg- 
ing only a ſmall quantity of an aqueous matter, as is ſeen in 
mares, cows, &c, It is obſerved by the medical writers, 


that there is an evident conſent of many parts of the body with 


the Womb, that is, ſeveral parts which are always affected 
with it, and owe their being affected to ſome diſorder in that 
part, which it propagates and continues to them. 

The antients had an opinion of ſympathy on this occaſion; but 
ſuch obſcure and unmeaning ſolutions are now thrown aſide; 
and we find that this joint affection of the ſeveral parts to the 


Womb, is owing only to the vicinity of the parts, or the com- 


munication and ſtructure of the veſſels, by which the vitiated 
liquors of the body being conveyed from one part to another, 
may there excite the ſame or different affeAions : but becauſe 


this way of ſympathiſing by veſſels has many conſiderable and 


unobvious varieties, theſe muſt be examined at large, in order 
to a perfect underſtanding of the effects they produce. The 
diyerſity and various uſes. of the veſſels in che bodies of the 
perfecter animals muſt be underſtood ; and the neceſſity of 
motion and ſenſe depending from the brain, the animal ſpirits, 
and the ſyſtem of the nerves, conſidered : the nature and office 
of theſe being well underſtood, it will appear plainly, that 
they, being thus diſperſed through the whole body, cannot but 
produce a conſent of parts through the whole; but that this 


| I will be moſt ſenſible where the connections are greateſt, and 
he watchful obſerver has two opportunities of deſtroying | - 


leaſt ſo where leaſt. Boyle's Diſſertationes Medicæ. 


The Womb has been generally ſuppoſed ſo extremely tender a 
part, that the leaſt ſcratch or injury offered it, mult cauſe an 


inflammation, of which death itſelf would be the conſequence. 
But the Paris academy affords, in their memoirs, an inſtance 
ſomething very different from this. A waſher-woman, of a 
robuſt habit of body, and about thirty years old, who was then 
ſix or ſeven months gorie with child, accidentally fell down 
upon a ſtake of an old pale, which wounded her to two or 
three fingers breadth, and a conſiderable depth, a little below 
the navel: from that time ſhe never felt the child ſtir; — 

ty 


* 
— 


of putrid blood, and this continued eight or ten days, 
The external wound was healed in the common way, and 
the woman went to her uſual work, and continued well to 


her nine months end ; ſhe now expected delivery, but no 


ins came on, and ſhe thus continued to the fifteenth 


month without much uneaſineſs ; but then ſhe perceived a 
tumor to ariſe in that part of the belly where ſhe had been 
hurt. This, in fine, opened of itſelf, and after diſc 1 ja 

laudable matter for forty days, at the end of that time it heal 


up- 24141 a 34 binge ol as! of 1: 060296 T2aTDas 
In the twenty-ſeventh month this tumor returned Wi ond 
' became then much larger than before; in three days it became 


vehementl enraged, and, on opening it, there was diſcharg- 
ed a Ms of ſtinking matter, which greatly relieved her ; af- 


ter three more days dreſſing, there began to appear ſome boy 
"and, in fine, day by day ſome were diſcharged 13 


„, | till, oh the 
Far the compleat ſkeleton of a fortus of between ſix 3nd 


' ſeven months was diſcharged. ; 


ſ 


In this caſe, there is. 50 doubt but that "the [Yomb itſelf was 


| Pierbeud through. by the point of the fake, at the time of the 


„ and the foetus killed by the wound, and afterwards'de- 


coming putrid in the matrix, its parts were diſcharged one by 
one through the wound in that organ.” ©. 

This ſeems wholly eontradifory to that great tenderoeſs 2 
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poted in the uterus ; and ſhews that, as no part is by atato- | 
miſts allowed more delicate, ſo there is ſcarce any ecaſe in 


75 nature and 60d conſtitution cannot make a cure. 
It is to be obferved alfo, in r 


child; but this ended in a mifcarriage. ; | 4 
Several bundles of muſcular fibres enter the ſtructute of the 
IYomb: Ruyſch mentions an orbicular muſcle at its fundus 3 
which, Mr. Monro ſays, be has alſo ſeen. Vide Med. Ef. 


Edinb. . vol. 2. p. 128. and Ruyſch, Epiſtolæ de muſcul. | 


in fund. Uteri. 3 

The human uteri has numerous orifices of veſſels opening 
into its cavities, to pour out liquors there. 
To rards the fundus of the Nomb eſpecially, theſe orifices are 
found to be the extremities of canals that come but from 
larger cavities, lodged within the ſubſtance of the Womb. 
Theſe cavities are commonly called finuſes. See the article 


Str usks of the Womb. 


It is aqueſtion among anatomiſts and phyſiologiſts, whence the] 
cavity in the Womb is formed, which in the laſt months con- 
tains the infant, the greateſt part of the waters, and all che 


ſecundines, except the placentia? As to which, the curious 


may Conſult the learned Dr. Thomas Simpſon's Diſſertation in 
See the articles Ly- | 


che Medic. Ef. Edinb. vol. 4. art. 13. 
WOMEN Der rec -in WOMEN, 
INc-[n, DELIVERY, LocHia, and Mor a. 3 
Pregnant WomMEN. See the articles PREG NANCY and GRA- 
VID IT AS. ee e e e hog 
WOOD (qc. The ftrufture and organization of Mond is a 
ſubject on which many have employed their thoughts; but 


„ 


P none with greater ſucceſs than the celebrated Mon- 


eur Buffon, of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Pa- 


:, At 5 | 
This gentleman obſerves that the organization of Mood is yet 


unknown in all its parts; and that though the world is greatly 


indebted to the obſervations of Grew, Malpighi, and Hates, | 


| yet, when he entered on the ſubject, he found there was much 
more unknown than known, and determined to obſerve, from 
Its firſt ſtate, the growth of trees, and the formation of their 
» Woody.part Ts 

Ade Teed of a tree, ſuppoſe an acorn, if put into the earth in 
the ſpring ſeaſon, produces, after a few weeks, a tender 
" thoor, of an herbaceous ſtructure, which enlarges, extends 
Itſelf, and hardens by degrees, and in the firſt year's growth, 
has init a lender filament of a woody ſubſtance, At the ex- 
© kremity of this young tree there is a little button formed, which 
opens the next year into leaves, and from which there is pro- 


2; 


- pagated_a ſecond ſhoot, in all reſpects like that of the firſt 


Fear, except that it is more vigorous, grows faſter, and har- 
dens much more confiderably, This is alſo terminated by a 
button like that of the precedent year, and in this is contained 
the ſhoot of the third year; and in this-manner is the growth 
of the tree carried on, till it has acquired its whole height. 

Each of theſe buttons is a ſort of ſeed, which contains the 
4 te of the ſucceeding year, juſt as the ſeed itſelf did that of 


"the firſt: and the growth of a tree in height is cartied on 


o 


therefore by a ſeries of annual productions, exactly like one 
another, and the full-grown tree is, though perhaps a hundred 
foot high, compoſed only of a number of ſhort trees, joined 
1. 1 22 4 . bo. xt d — * 8 32 1 1 4 N 929 

end to end, the longeſt of which is not above two foot in 


lengeh Theſe little trees of the ſeveral years never at all alter their 


5 height or length, or even their thickneſs ; they remain even 
in a tree of a hundred years old, of their original length and 
iarheter, and ſuffer no change, but in becoming harder. 


2 
I 


grow in thickneſs is. next to be inquired into. 
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oe another; in a vigorous 
ars each of a ſixth of an inch 
of theſe lines or cir- 


id to this woman, that in the | 


fourteenth month after her fall, ſhe found herſelf again with | the manner in which thoſe cones are united 
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Lag * 


his then is the manner in which trees grow in height 5 how 
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orm of | | 1e it into à tlaſs with ftrong but thin glue. 
Mood of a former year, and a woody bed for it, ' Which Meh fl 10 
i F tly ſkr Wnat WAS : | 
g Hitch? the remainder formed into a ball and dried, Weh 
| Hard as t0'retiound when thrown againſt che foo = 
dn vol. 1. p. 130. See the article 8 ml 
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which lies between, arid ufltes theſe to each other, ij mw 
leſs ſo. This intermediate matter is always the week pa 
the Nod, and its ſtructure and organization is perfectly 4 
ferent from that of the woody Cones; and depends entirch N 

me i to one ancther 
This is thus explained: _ . ö 
The veſſels, which are longitudinally diſpoſed in the Wit, 


and cofivey the nouriſhment to the button, not only are cx. 
| tended and hardened by the action of the ſap in motion, and 


by che firm particles it depoſits; but they are ever attempting 
alſo an extenſipn of another kind; rhey are ramif:d all alone 
as they go, and break into numberleſs extremely minute fi. 
ments, which iſſue from them like ſo many branches ; tes 
on the 'ofie part, are deſtined to the production of the bark & 
the tree; and on the other, are connected to the end of f 
preceding year, and form between the two woody beds a fur 
of ſpungy reticular work, which, when cut tranſverſcly, eien 
to a great thickneſs, ſhews numberleſs little cavities aud hole; 
teſetnbling a fort of lace-work. "The 2092dy beds are therefor 
united to one another by a fort of net-work ; this net-work, 
however, does not occupy nearly the ſpace of the Woody cit. 
cles which it ſeparated, and is uſually indeed but about a fixth 
part of their thickneſs. This thickneſs is much the fame in 
all the trees of the ſame ſpecies, whereas the woody beds vary 
in them very conſiderably in thickneſs ; in the oak they ar; 
found from a ſixth to a four and twentieth part of an inch in 
W_E_X_q9_7.c. YUP, | 
By this eaſy expoſition of the texture of Nood, it is eily to 
diſcover that the longitudinal coherence of the particles of it 
muſt needs be vaſtly greater than the tranſverſe : one ſecs alſo 
that, in little pieces of Mood, as in a bar of an inch thicknel, 
if there are fourteen or fifteen of theſe woody beds, there wil 
alfo be thirteen or fourteen of theſe intermediate ſpaces; and 
conſequently it will be much weaker than if there were but 
five or fix of theſe woody beds in it, and conſequently but four 
or five of theſe intermediate ſpaces. ; 
It may alfo be obſerved, that in thoſe little bars of und there 
are two or three of the ꝛwaody beds wounded, which is oſten 
the caſe; the ftrength of the bar muſt be thence greatly im. 
pom: but the greateft fault theſe ſmall pieces of 77d ar 
ubject to, is the different diſpoſition of theſe beds in the di. 
ferent parts of the ſame tree; and this difference is fo great, 
that the force or ſtrength of a large bẽam of any Mocd, cannot 


be a” Ye by proportion, from that of a ſmall piece of the 
ſame 7 


cd ; which, were it poſſible, would make calcul- 
tions of this kind extremely eaſy, The. ingenious author of 
this paper has from hence calculated the force and ftrength of 
timber uſed in building, Memoirs Acad, Par. 1740. See tie 
article TIMBER. Fa I To I Taft io: ownnoa. 
All kinds of Mood are to be preſerved from the worm, and 
from many other occaſions of decay, by oily ſubſtances, pa- 
ticularly the effential oils of vegetables. Oil of ſpike is excel- 
lent, and oil of juniper, turpentine, or any other of this kind, 
will ſerve the purpoſe ; theſe will preſerve tables, inſtruments, 
Sc. from being eaten to pieces by theſe vermin, and linſeel 
oil will ſerve, in many cafes, to the ſame purpoſe ; probably 


nut- oil will do. alſo, and this is a ſweeter oil, and a bettet 


varniſh for J/oed. Mortimer's Huſbandy, vol. 2. p. 105 
See the article TIM BER. | 


Some of the Weſt-Indian trees afford a fort of timber which, | 


* * 


if it would anſwer in point of ſize, would have great advatz: 
ges over any of the Edropern Mood in ſhip-building for the 
merchant-fervice, no worm ever touching this timber. The 
kind; and there is a tree of Jamaica, known by the name 
the tohite-· wood, which has exactly the ſame propeity, 0 
have many other of their trees. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 36. 
To ſeaſon Mood expeditiouſly for ſea-ſervice, it has been uſu 

to bake it in ovens, - Boyles Wotks abr. vol. I. p. 135: 


acajou, or tree which produces the caſhew-twt, is of fl 


The art of moulding od is mentioned by Mr. Boyle? 25 


deſideratum in the art of carving. He ſays, he had been cle. 
dibly informed of its having been praktiſed at the Hague; 


ſulſpects that it might have been performed by ſome menſttun 
that ſoftens the bod, and afterwards allow: 
again, in the manner that tortviſe hell is moulded. Of, P 


od, and afterwards allows it to har" 


haps, by reducing the JYeod inte, a powder, and then vnWs 
ast N 525 And he _ 1 
having mixed w- duſt With à fine glue made of ling frre 
training ollt what was ſuperfluous through 2 Pick 
when thrown againſt the floor. — 
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be people who work much in Wood, and that about | 
differe t ſeaſons at which th tree was cut down, ,and. ! in ow 
r fine in repard to all ſpecies, bat differen * 
to tach. The butkon-mould- makers find'that 1 0 
the. pear-tree, clit in fimitier, works tougheſt; 099) | 
rhen it has been cut ii ſummer, but hatd 
cut about Eaſter ; hawthorn works mellow when ** . 
Sn tough if cut in lun 


dtes on 46g. P | 
It is a very well known q 0 if metaly to by longer f. 


when hot, and ſhorter and ſmaller when cold: A thouſand | 
experiments prove this, and the books of experimental phi- 
loſophy have ſuficiently expatiated upon it; on the contrary, 
it is found to be the property of Mood, that it is longeſt in 
cold weather and ſhorteſt in hot; this change is owing to 
the remains of the ſap yet in the Wood, which being con- 
denſed by cold is enlarged in its furface, as all liquors are 
when frozen into ice; and ſhrinks into a leſs ſpace or bulk 
again, when liquated by heat. 
It follows from this, tuat all Wead muſt change its ſurface 
more or leſs, according as it contains more or leſs fan, and 
this may be made a, teſt of great uſe for. the determining 
what kinds of Mood have moſt, and what leaſt ſap. This 
would be a very valuable piece of knowledge, ſince there 
are many uſes 2 which that ſort of Mood muſt always ſerve 
beſt, which has the ſmalleſt quantity of ſap remaining in 
it. See the article HY GROScOPE, Cycl. and Suppl. | 
Thus, in the great article of preſerving of flour, no barrels 
are at preſent uſed, but thoſe of ſeaſoned dry oak; the whole 
advantage of this Wood is, that it contains Jeſs ſap than 
others; for the ſap in the Wood makes the flour damp, and 
it then becomes rancid, and breeds worms. So that if 
any other Mocd can by this means be found out to contain 
leis fap when dried in the common way than oak does, it 
will be ſo much the better for this purpoſe; or if a cheaper 
Mood ſhould be found only to contain as little ſap as the 
oak, it would do as well, and the price of oak would be 
ſaved in theſe veſſels. 45 | 
A proper way of trying when the ſap was ſufficiently ex- 
haled out of trees, might alſo be found by this experiment, 
and much benefit would accrue from it; for our ſhips, when 
made of timber not ſufficiently dried, prove injurious to the 
healths of the people on board; and it has been remarked 
both by the French and ourſelves, that many more men in 
rom die in the firſt voyage of a new ſhip, than in the 
ame time in an old one; and indeed the firſt ſix months 
are uſually obſerved in this caſe to be molt fatal. The ex- 
halation of the ſap from the Wood of the veſſel, is certainly 
the occaſion of this, and if it could be contrived to have 
this ſap properly exhaled before the timber was uſed, it would 
not only prevent this mortality among the men, but the veſ- 
ſe] itſelf would be the ſounder, and the better for it. Deſ- 
lands, Trait. de Phyſ. . | . 
Mood uſed for fuel is required of various kinds, in regard to 
che various works to be performed by it. | os | 
Neri every where commends oak for the Wood to be burnt 
in the glaſs-houſes, as the propereſt Nood for making a 
ſtrong and durable fire with a good flame. | | 
Imperato, on the contrary, commends aſh on the ſame oc- 
caſion; becauſe, as he ſays, it gives a ſubſtantial, rather than 
a great flame: And Cameratius deſervedly commends juni- 
Per Mood, as affording a taſting ſtrong and ſweet fire, could 
| Pray of it be had. Among the antients, Pliny commends| . 
_ lghtdry Jad; and Plutarch, the tameriſk in particular, 
for making the glaſs-houſe fires; but glaſs-making requires | | 
o gx eat a fire, as cannot be eaſily made from ſuch Mood. 
Nor can aſh be proper, becauſe though it gives a good fire, 
* foon decays. Merret's Notes on N eri, p. C4275 * 
Taſile Woop. Faſſile Mood, or whole trees or parts of them, 
are very frequently found buried in the earth, and that in 


'W Oo 


ally intermi:zed among the ſedge and roots of graſs, and are 
- ſcarce at all altered from their uſual texture. Ihe molt 
common of theſe are hazel nuts; but there are frequently 
found alſo the twigs and leaves of the white poplar ; and 2 
little deeper uſually there lies a cracked and ſhattered Mocd, 
the crevices of which are full of a bituminous black matter; 
and among this the ſtones of plumbs and other ſtone-fruits 
are ſometimes found, but that more rarely. 
In places where the fir and pine kinds are buried, the ſmaller 
twigs, and the cones or fruit are frequently met with near the 
ſurface, the bodies of the trees being lodged deeper. The oaks 
are in many places fo ſound, that the Hood is little inferior 
in hardneſs to that cut out of the moſt folid freſh tree. 
The foſſile trees in our peat-earth and moors are often 
found entire, with their roots remaining fixed to them; but 
more frequently the bodies of the trees are broken off near 
the roots, and that and the tops of the branches with the 
fruit, which are often ſeparated alſo, are found at ſmall diſ- 
tances in the ſame moor: Many of the larger branches 
are alſo found fevered from theſe trees, and lying at ſome 
diſtance ; when the roots are torn up and lie in irregular di- 
rections, the extremities of theſe are alſo broken off. But 
very frequently the roots of trees remain in their natural 
polition, and their larger roots and tap-root run ſtrait down 
into the clay, or other ſolid ſtratum which is the bottom of 
the bog ; the ſtump remaining above the ſurface, and the 
tree lying horizontally at a ſmall diſtance, buried at a greater 
or ſmaller depth. | . 
It is idle to imagine, that theſe have been thus buried either 
at the creation, or, as many are fond of believing, at the 
univerſal deluge: at the firſt of theſe times the ſtrata muſt 
have been formed before trees were yet in being, and the 
peat Mood is ſo far from being of antediluvian date, that 
much of it is well known to have been growing within theſe 
three hundred years, in the very places where it is now 
found buried. EW. | | | 
In this ſtate, that is little altered from their original con- 
dition, it is, that the fruits, and larger parts of trees are uſu- 
ally found; what we find of them more altered, aye ſome- 
times large and long, ſometimes ſmaller and ſhorter branches 
of trees; ſometimes ſmall fragments of branches, and more 
frequently ſmall ſhapeleſs pieces of Mood. The larger and 
longer branches are uſually found bedded in the ſtrata of 
Rone, and are more or leis altered into the nature of the 
ſtratum they lie in: The ſhorter and ſmaller branches are 
found in vaſt variety in the ſtrata of blue clay, uſed for mak- 
ing tiles in the neighbourhood of London; theſe are pro- 
digiouſly plentiful in all the clay-pits of this kind, and uſu- 
ally carry the whole external reſemblance of what they once 
were, but nothing of the inner ſtructure; their pores being 
wholly filled, and undiſtinguiſhably cloſed by the matter of 
the common vitriolic pyrites, ſo as to appear mere ſimple 
maſles of that matter. Theſe fall to pieces, on being long 


| expoſed to a moiſture, and are ſo pregnant in vitriol that 


they are what are principally uſed for making the green, vi- 
ke. or copperas, at Deptford, and other places. 
The irregular maſſes or fragments of Mood, are principall 


of oak, and are moſt uſually found among gravel ; thoug 
ſometimes in other ſtrata. Theſe are variouſly altered by 


| the inſinuation of cryſtalline and ſtony particles, and make 


erent ſtrata z ſometimes in ſtone, but more uſually in| a 1 beautiful figure when cut and poliſhed, as they uſu- 
1 and ſometimes in ſmall pieces looſe among gravel. | ally keep the regular grain of the Mood, and ſhew exactly 
Iheſe, according to the time they have lain in the earth, the ſeveral circles which mark the different years growth. 
2 2 Da have lain among and in the way, of, are Theſe, according to the different matter which has filled 

| teren 


y altered from their original ftate ; ſome of] their pores, aſſume various colours, and the appearance of 


0 having ſuffered very little change, and others, being ſo| ,. the various foſſils that have impregnated them; ſome are 
ard impregnated. with cryſtalline, ſparry, pyritical, or perfectly white, and but moderately hard ; others of a brown- 
; Omer extraneous matter, as to appear mere males: of ſtone | ith black, or perfectly black, and much harder; others of a 
; Foun Sof the common matter of the pyrites, &c.. of the] reddiſh, black, others , yellowiſh, and others geren. 1 
v <n0ns, and more or leſs of the internal figure of the] ſome of a ferrugineous colour. They are of different weights 
3 bodies into the pores of which they have made | | alſo and hardneſſes, according to the nature and quantity of 
Tue 72 e vakey't FF r they contain: Of theſe ſome pieces have 
to e Ward, which we find, at this day, may, accoiding | \ been found! Mitt every pore filled with pure pelſucid cryſtal; 
leg alte Mfferences, be e three kinds „ 1. The] and others in large 


maſſes part of which is Wholly petriſied 
e, while, the reſt is crumbly and 


65 2 tered. | 2. The pyric And, 3. the petrified. | and ſeems mere fl is un- 


n them leſs altered from their original] altered Ho: 1 
fats, de greatelt fore is found im digging to lll depths | Tyr this Alteration is made in JPod eren at this time) is 


ſtance 17 among what is called peat or turf- earth, a ſub- 


00 * Ao abundanily proved by the inflances of Ee being put 
In 5 br f : „ 6 * | | . | | - N a # 4.4 
ging among 2 parts of the kingdom for hey Is — into 


e hollows of mines, as props and ſupports to the 


© roofs, which is found after a number of years as . 


= is, uſually very near the ſurface, 3:5. of as that which is 


nous ke 2 ities of vegetable matter buried, and that of va- 


hat which is dug up om the Jam rats 7th 
tered, do: In ſome places there are whole trees ſcarce al- earth. In the pieces of ;petrified, Vond found in ermany, 
:... oaks in particular, being ſaal-| , there are iequenty veins of par or of; pyre {rſtal, Tome: 
Janes, 2 2 jetty: black; the pines and firs, which, are times of e: ſubſtances, and often of the matter of the 
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common pehbles : Theſe fragments of Mood ſometimes have 


quent, are leſs al and inſlammable { 
r a the appearance of parts of branches of trees in, their natural 


3 ever, and 


| Phin ren, f >, Main between the bark and wood a 


— 


Large parts of trees have allo been not upfre- | ftate; but more frequently-they reſemble pieces of broken 
yick wnakered in beds of another kind and at|, boards5 thei are de capable of, Vigh, nd, dee 
. in of clay and 1 | 'r h P (> TIT em Is 14 (1 h bore: rea ui % 
even in ſolid ſtone. EZ; | "Many ſubſtances, it is certain, have been preſerved in the 

„„ | cabinets, gf colleftors, under. the, tite of petrified Mod, 

MP tf Which hays. very little that name. But where the 


| le outer figure of the Feed, the cu lincaments of the 
| dat, of the Mate and f texture of the in, ati the 
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After roaſting; both in the fire, the iron in 


common; nor does it amount to 5 
experiments, that this ſubſtance was reall 
Ihe author obſerves, that after melting with ſalt of tartar |. 


Jamaica Woop. See the article BRaz1r, Cyl. _ | 
Petrified Woop, the opinions of the judicious part of the 


with veins reſembling thofe. of 


| Many good arguments have been pr 
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| refliges of the utriculi and tracheæ or air- veſſels are yet re- | 


maining, and the ſeveral circles yet viſible, which denoted 


the ſeveral years growth of the tree, none can deny ſuch. 
„% Hill's Hitt of Fol. p. | 


ſubſtances to be teal 
639. Ste the article Fo//ile PLANTS. | | | 
One of the moſt ſingular inſtances we have of the matter 
in which faſſile Mood may be preſerved," is in Razyniki's 
hiſtory of Poland; he tells us, that when one of the kings 


of Poland went to viſit the great ſalt- mines in that kingdom, 


the ſuperintendant of the works ſhewed him by way of curio- 
ſity a vaſt maſs of the hardeſt kind of the ſalt, in which was 


buried a piece of atr arm of a tree; the faſt was broken 


with proper inſtruments, and the Mood taker out; it proved 
to be beech, with the texture ſo plainly remaining that 
it was eaſily known, but its pores all filled with the matter 
of the ſalt in which it lay. It was of the thickneſs of the 
one of a man's arm, and was as perfect and entire as when 
growing on the tree. It is the only inſtance we have of 
Pod preſerved in this manner; and it would be well if we 
could by any means afcertain the time when it was depoſited 
there. Razynſei's Hitt. of Poland. 5 | 
Another remarkable inſtance of the change wrought 
on Mood by lying under the earth, is that of its having 
been found as it were converted into iron; that is, that the 
Mood has been as thoroughly impregnated with the particles 
of iron, as that which we uſually. call petrified Mad is 
with the particles of ſtone... | 


Mr. Liebknecht, profeſſor of the-mathematics at Giſſen, was 


dhe firſt who ever obſerved this ſingular proceſs of nature in 


the foflile world: He found in a mine, Where there were 
many iron ores, a piece of aſh - Mood, eaſily diſcoverable to 


be ſuch by the courſe of its fibres; the cortical part or bark 


of which was petrified or turned into ſtone, as we uſually 
expreſs it in the common way, and its inner ſubſtance plain- 
fy turned into abſolute iron. This part of the ſubſtance 
was of the colour of iron, and took a like poliſh ; it 
the ſame ſound with a piece of iran when ſtruck, and 


1 


Its ſpecific gravity was alſo greater than that of any ore of 
iron. All theſe circumſtances gave great probability of its 
being abſolute iron, but there were others which gave abſo- 
lute certainty of that. A piece of this and a piece of a rich 


iron ore were beaten to pieces ſeparately, and waſhed in 
ſeveral waters; the iron ore was at firſt evidently lighter, | 
and fouled the water, but the iron in the Mead funk at once | 


without throwing off any adventifious matter. After ſeveral 


_  waſſiings, however, the ore being cleared of its earth, &c. 


the Mood made a 
violent ebullition with oil of vitriol, and ſent. up a thick va- 


became heavier than the iron of the Mood. 


; pour; but the ore made very little ebullition, and ſent up 


ſcarce any vapour, This is the more wonderful, as the 
finding native iron even in the richeſt pieces, is very un- 


ly perfect iron. 


it was attracted by 


he magnet. Act. Erudit. Ann. 1710. 
See the article Bog- & pe 


00D, . fra; . | 
Cycl. 


world have been very different in regard to the bodies pre- 
ſerved in the cabinets of the curious, under the name of 
petri ſied Wood ; ſome affirming thefe bodies to have been 
only pebbles, or flints accidentally formed in this 2 and 
od; and others affirming, 
with equal warmth, that they have been really Nod, into 
which. ſtony matter has been brought by water.” 
uced on both frdes 
the queſtion, but Mr. De la Hire has attempted to bring the 


Adiſpute to a certain concluſion, by means of ſome + 


py ſpecimens, which were of the palm- tree petrified, 


now. converted into hard ſtone ; the petrified pieces 
were perfect ſtone, in all its qualities they had its hardneſs, 
its ſound when ſtruck upon, and were, as many other 


-+ 


0 

I on weighing them to be often of the ſpecific 
proviey of recent — o* the palm Mood, of the ſame dimen- 
. hons. One of theſe pieces was two foot long, and four or 
Sve inches broad; this 8 of the trunk of the tree 

ſtripped of its bark; in this all th | | 

ip wholly reſembled thoſe; of the recent Mod; à certain 
portion of them being forked at their ends, as; they are in 


dhe ood; the fibres were all holtow, even in the ſtone as 


def th appeared in the 

er in the tree,” in 

| frong fore of 
woody hbres appearing very large, 


: 6. 


NY 
; 


De la Hire gave 


; : 1 


> 
| ore 
the ſtrokes of a hammer in the fame manner without 
breaking. re A | | 


found in the deſerts of Africa: theſe on comparing them | 
with pieces of the palm-tree cut out of the recent Mood, 
appeared to have every where the beautiful and regular veins | ' 
of that Mood, and left no room to doubt, but that they 
Tertainly had been once the vegetating Mood of that tree, 
. though 


es. 
der oaks in ors plc, andre ee they 


* oy lf Mics fie e 


from all theſe | 


F 


| 


4 


4 
f 
; 


| 


| 


God, and the interſtitial matter which had joined 
ear ie to have 
"cement, approaching to flint. 


4 


; 


| 
firms from his own perſonal knowledge, 


. 


fibres ran longitudinally, | 


woo 


He obſerved, that long ſoft and maſſy bodies, in drying, very 
often had their internal parts all drawn toward the circa 
ference, and conſequentiy from the center; and that the 
_ conlequence of this often was, that when the body was per- 
fectly dried, there appeared a more or leſs regular variet 
in the middle, in form of an empty pipe or canal. Th, 
ſmaller branches of many trees, he obterves, ulually dry ſo 
and ſometimes their larger arms and trunks; and this elpe- 
cially when the //ood has been of a ſofter nature; this he 
imagines to have been the caie in the trunk of this palm. 
tree, and that its ſeveral fibres, being all long and foit, might: 
in drying have had their ſeveral parts recede itt this man- 
ner from the center to the circumference, ſo as to have a0 
length formed every one of them a ſort of long tube 
pipe; and that if this happened to them while woody, it 
could not but be regularly preſerved in them in thei: petri 
fed ſtate, | | 
The other ſpecimen was of the bottom of the trunk with 
a part of the roots: this was not only compoſed like the 
former of longitudinal fibres perfectly analogous to thole 
of the recent Mood, but from its under part there grew t- 
veral roots of the thicknefs of a finger, and three inches or 
more in length: theſe, which were covered with a thin bark, 
and had within them ſeveral fibres of an inconceivable fine- 
neſs; compoſed the body of each root, as the longitudinal 
fibres of larger diameters had the Mood of the trunk and 
within theſe there was contained a firm ſubſtance of the 
nature of the heart in the roots of trees, which had within 
it a yet different ſubſtance reſembling the pith of the inner 
part of the ſmall roots of this tree. This being all exatty 
the ſtate of the ſmall recent 1oots of the palm-tree, it does 
not ſeem at all to be ſuppoſed that nature, though ſhe 
might have imitated barely the longitudinal fibres of a plain 
piece of Wood, accidentally in ſtone, ſhould imitate all the 
leveral parts of which thele laſt roots are compoſed, all 6 
different in themſelves, and all diſpoſed in fuch exact and 
nice order. The very colours of the ſeveral parts of theſe 
roots were different in the ſtone, ſome kind of ſtony matter 
having probably been fitter to enter the pores of the ore 
part, and ſome other kind of the other. The ſeveral fine 
fibres which compoſe the body of each root being of a black 
gloſſy ſtone, of the nature of the common black flint; and 
the -internal part or pith being ſupplied by a white and 
more ſoft ſtone. The pith having in drying obſerved the 
ſame law as was before mentioned, in regard to the fibres 
of the Wood, had become hollow like them in the drying, 
and conſequently this white ſtone appears hollow, and in 
form of a tube or pipe in many places. The compariſen 
of this petrifaction in this manner, with the recent Jud of 
the ſame tree, left not the leaſt room to doubt of its true 
origin. | | | 


waters petrify recent 


> admitting 
ee 


| 155 on any additional coldneſs in that element. 
e e eee 


and, co 
have 2] 
a piece of thi pin 
- be ſqueezed: between two glaſſes, 'this experimen © | 

moſt fairly tried; and in this eaſe; though bare opt 
ng in them as while the pieve We, 


any manner; but, on the contrary” tr half” 
Mood, when thus extinguiſhed and kept exctinct the 3 
hour, will be immediately re-kindled on ami 0 

included in a fnall glaß We 
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of air in 
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goes wholly off, and the Mood remains as dark as a piece 


W.O Oo 


tinue ſhining but a few minutes; but a piece of : ſhining 
hood, in the fame circumſtances, will continue bright for 
ſeveral days. 4. The coal, while it burns, ſends forth ſmoke 
and other exhalations ; the rotten Mood ſends out none, and 
conſequently a coal all the while that it is ſhining waſtes it- 
ſelf at a great rate; but the rotten Mood does not waſte it. 
ſelf at all. And, finally, the burning coal is actually and 
vehemently hot; the rotten Mood, though it ſhines, is not 
ſo much as warm. Phil. Tranſ. N'. 32. 
The light that is obſerved to proceed from rotten Mood un- 
der ſome particular circumſtances, is found by experiment 
to require air to feed and keep it up : on putting a piece of 
this ſhining Mood into an exhauſted receiver, the light ſoon 


of a common ſtick; but immediately on letting in the air 


again the light 1s re-kindled, and a ſudden flaſh of lighten- | 


ing ſeems to illuminate the Mood, and it continues bright as 
efore. ut 72009 | | 

| 5 experiments of this kind, the effect of the air-pump is 
often much more ſtrongly perceived a minute or two after 
it is worked, than during the time of the pumping; and 
that very degree of exhauſtion which leaves theſe luminous 
bodies ſome light at firſt, will by degrees deſtroy it; thus, if 
the pumping be ſtopped ſoon after the light begins to grow 
faint, and the body examined to find its changes afterwards, 
it will be ſeen to grow every minute more and more faint, 

till it wholly diſappears. 5 e 
The light of ſhining fleſh and fiſh when putrified, is wholly 
of the ſame nature with that of rotten Mood, as to its depen- 
dance on the air for its ſplendor; and in the ſame manner 
loſes its light in the exhauſted receiver, and regains it on 


| . the admiſſion of the air into it again, in the ſame ſudden | 


manner. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 31. | | 
Bog-Woodp, or Subterraneous W oep, a name given by the 
inhabitants of many parts of this kingdom to ſuch Wood as 
is found buried in the earth in boggy places, and which is 
found hard and ftrong at this time. See the article Foſſile 
Woon, ſupra. 1199 * 15 
We have in the Philoſophical Tranſactions an account of 
vaſt quantities of this ſort of Wood found under ground in 
Hatfield chace. Infinite millions of the roots and bodies of 
trees are found there; they are of all growths, and are moſt- 
ly ſuch trees as are the growth of our own foil, ſuch” as 


— 


oaks, firs, birch, beech, yew, holly, willow, aſh, and the | 


| like, The roots of all theſe trees ſtand in their natural po- 

ſitions as when growing, and ſtand as thick together as the 

could grow in a foreſt, The bodies are uſually broken off, 
and laid all along juſt by them. * 

The large trees are uſually found fallen in a north-eaſt di- 
rection, and the ſmaller ones lying always; the fir- tree or 
pitch-tree is more common than any other kind, and is 
found ſometimes of twenty, thirty, and thirty-five yards 
long, and ſo ſound and firm that many of them have been 
ſold to make maſts for ſhips. Oaks have been found of 
the ſame length, though wanting ſome yards of their natu- 
ral tops; theſe have been fold at ten or fifteen pounds a- 
piece, and are as black as ebony, and very found and laſt- 
ing in whatever ſervice they are put to. The aſh- trees do 
not preſerve their firmneſs in this manner, many of them 

aue ſo ſoft that the workman's ſpade cuts through them; 
and when expoſed to the air, they uſually fall to pieces; but 
the willows, though a much ſofter wood than the aſhes, 
preſerve their texture, and are found very ſtrong and firm. 
In ſome of the fir-trees it is very obſervable, that they have 

ot out ſide- branches after they were fallen, which have 


_ grown into large trees. 
plainly to have been burnt; the fir-trees are particular ly | 


. 


very common in this ſtate; and of theſe ſome are burnt 
257 through, and others only on one ſide. Some of theſe 
o have been found with the plain marks of human work 
Nr them ; many with their branches chopt off, and their 
= ks cut into two or three pieces. Some ſquared, and 
Ars in part cleft, and the wooden wedges uſed in cleaving 
em are ſtill found remaining in the cracks. Stones are 
ound in ſo n 


in none ir 


ound, they are of a ſtrange form, and ſomewhat ſent 
ifici > t repreſent 
fans icing axes of the antients. Theſe are found at, 
lod broom, that it is impoſſible they ſhould have ever been; 
_ ere fince the time of this place's being a foreſt ;' 
| — Fe have been found, but by means of the 
— ing drained by a late invention. The general 
manner — 4 trees is, that they were buried in this 
ainly of time of the univerſal deluge ; but they are 

N Jof later origin, as foffils. | 
Phil, Trauf Na hav 
2 — 275. p 983. 


trees; e dogs ie not the- only ſoil that preſerves theſe 
in —.— parts of Lincolnſhire-between the | 
r and Brumley, there are ſeveral large | 
3 Compoſed only of looſe * as- this blows — I 


ly diſcovered whole trees, or parts of trees, 


marks 


a The coins of ſome of the 
ing been found buried under them. 


Many of theſe foſſile trees appear | 


me of them in the place of wooden wedges, but 
on ones. The heads of axes are alſo ſometimes | 


- theſe 
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as freſh as if done but yeſterday. Under theſe hills and in 
the bogs before-nientioned, not only the Wood of the fir- 
tree, but its cones are found in immenſe number; many 
buſhels being often laid in a heap together. In cutting a 
drain for a river of a conſiderable depth, there were found 
at the very bottom ſeveral parcels of cut Mood, in poles, 
beams, and the like; the head of an ax was alſo found - 
ſomewhat reſembling the antient battle-ax, and a coin of 
the Roman emperor Veſpaſian ; but what was yet more re- 
markable, was, that what they were now ſunk to ſeemed to 
be the original ſurface, the ground not being looſe like all 
above it, but ſound and firm, and lying in ridges and furrows, 
with the evident marks of having formerly been ploughed. 
So that all the bog-earth above ſeems plainly to have been 
added fince ; and that the foffile Nood, ſuppoſed of antedi- 
luvian origin, is but of the time of the antient Romans, 'or 
leſs than that. | 
All the bogs in this kingdom afford in like manner foſſile- 
trees; and not only thoſe, but other places, have at all 
times accidentally diſcovered them. Giraldus Cambrenſis 
tells us, that ſo long ſince as in king Henry the ſecond's 
time, the ſands on the ſhores of Pembrokeſhire were driven 
off by peculiar ſtorms and tempeſts, and that deep under 
thoſe ſands there were then diſcovered great numbers of the 
roots and bodies of trees in their natural poſtures ; and 
many of theſe had the ſtrokes of the ax upon them, the 
marks at that time remaining as plain as when firſt made. 


| Dome of theſe reſembled. ebony; and many other ſuch trees 


were diſcovered at Neugall in the ſame county, in the year 
1590. Cambden tells us of ſuch 7/44 found in the ' a 
in Somerſetſhire, Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, 
Yorkſhire, Staffordſhire, and Lincolnſhire ; and ſince his 


time, many other counties have been found to be as fruit- 


ful in it. Dr. Plot mentions them in many parts of his 
hiſtory of Staffordſhire, and by their ſtanding in their na- 
tural poſtures, as to the roots at leaſt ; and prudently con- 
cludes, that they certainly once grew there, and were not 
brought from elſewhere. e „ 

Dr. Leigh, in his hiſtory of Lancaſhire, gives an account 
of the ſame ſort of trees found in the draining the boggy 
lands at Martin-Meer ; and prudently determines them not 
to have been of the antient date many pretend, in referring 
them to the deluge. © 1 N 


He obſerves, that they are plainly of no older date than the 


time of the ſavage inhabitants of England, about the time 
of the Roman conqueſts; for in this place, beſide the roots 
and bodies of trees and their fruit, there were found eight 
canoes, or ſinall boats, ſuch as the wild inhabitants uſed at 
that time. And in another moor, in the ſame county, a 


braſs kettle, with a ſmall mill-ſtone, and ſome beads of 
wrought amber. In the fame place were alſo found ſeveral 


human bodies - whole and entire, at leaſt to outward ap- 


pearance, and the whole head of a hippopotamus or river- 


horſe. This is perhaps the hardeſt thing to be accounted 
as The bogey 
places in Angleſea and the iſle of Man, are all full of bu- 
ried trees of the ſame kind; and the bogs of Ireland a- 
bound no leſs with them. | — 


England, and its adjacent iſlands, are not the only places 
where this buried | 
that the moors in the Netherlands abound with them; 
they all lie North-eaſt, as ours do. Helmont alſo mentions 
the Peel there, a morals of eight or nine miles broad, which 


o0d- is found; for Verſtegan tells us, 


is full of them. The French naturaliſts tell us of foflile 
trees alſo, in their country; and in Swiſſerland and Savoy; 
but all in the low-grounde. 1 

Ramazzini tells us, that in the territories of Modena, which 
are now a dry and*friiitful country, yet in the time of the 
Cæſars were only à great lake, there are found at the 
depth of thirty, forty, and even fifty foot, the foil of a low 
marſhy country, with ſedges, water- graſs, and other marſh- 


weeds; and under this there lie the trunks of trees; and 
their roots ſtand near them in a natural poſture as when 


owing. Many old coins of the Roman emperors are alſo 
found there; as alſo ſeveral buſts, - wrought marble, and 
ſquared ſtones, evidently ſhewing the work of ſuch tools as 
the Romans have been known to uſe, Some of the trees in 
places ſtand upright. Phil. Tranſ. No. 27 5. p. 986. 


Gilding on Woop. See the article GIT DING on Mod. 
Woon*Coppices, In the firſt raiſing of Copprces two things are 


| 


th the © Toots and ſtumps of firs, and ſome other | 


1. Il. of the ax upon them, and looking 


5 
4D 

. 
SS % 


, 
y _ 


/ uſes. 


—_ 


- 


to be conſidered ; firſt, the nature of the foil, that ſuch trees 


may be planted in it as will thrive well there; and ſecond- 


PE the uſes that the Mood is intended to be ſold for; that 
och kinds may be planted as will be moſt proper for'thoſe 


P 


* 
* 
* + 


If the principal vent for Nod be for the fire, the beſt trees 


for Fire- wood muſt be planted, fuch as the oak, beech, 
hornbeam or other hard woods. Theſe are the moſt pro- 


fitable for ſelling 25 Fire-tored, and one or more of theſe 
will grow e 3 „in 06 


If there be a demand in the coititry Where the Coppice is to 
be e for hoops and hop-poles, chen the aſh, the 
ch 


t, the oak, alder and hazel, are to be planteck 


Aw LM 
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According 


ſuch places. 
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According to the profits of the Underwoed, the thickneſs of 
the ſtandard- trees are to be regulated, for as they ſtand more or 
leſs thick, they more or leſs injure the Vader wood. It is alſo 
| to be conſidered at what growth the Underwood is to be ſold. 
I The taller and larger the Underwood of a coppice in general 
zs, the more profitable will it be for firing, and all other uſes, 
and the ſtandards will be the better for its being left to grow to 
a proper height, for their bodies will be always, unleſs very 
reat accidents occur, carried up ſtrait as far as they are 
aded by the coppice- Mood. | Be 
A deep ſoil makes the ſhrubs as well as trees grow more vigo- 
rouſly than any other, and they will be ſooner fit for cutting in 
he perſon who owns theſe Moods muſt con- 
trive to cut down only a certain quantity of them every year, 
_ and regulate this ſo that he may 


a like quantity; that part of the ood, which was firſt felled, 


may be grown up to its ſize for felling again by that time the 
laſt is cut. This is; in different places, to be calculated to 


all the various numbers between eight years and twenty or 
thirty. 85 | e ig: Goo 

Tbe cutting Wood ſeldom yields the more and the better tim- 
ber; but the cutting it oftener has greater advantages, in 


that it makes it grow thicker, and gives the feedlings time to 
come up. If many timber-trees grow in the eoppice, and are 


| to be cut down, they and the Underwood ſhould be felled to- 


 ... gether, cutting off the ſtumps as cloſe to the ground as may 


be, in the trees, and in the ſhrubs and Underwood the ſtumps 


Sawing is the be 


| , ſhould be left about half a foot high, and cut flanting and very 
. . ſmooth, | 


= 
* 


ber the ground, that the other young plants may have the be- 


: 


* 


nefit of it. 


N 


4 


tl N 1 
0 6% 48 be felled,” and it can all be got down before the 
ſpring is too, much advanced. All the Mood ſhould be carried 


"a out by midſummer, and made oY April at the lateſt; for 


when the rows and bruſh lie lon 


ave a conſtant ſucceſſion of 


| method of felling timber-trees ; but ĩt ſome- 
times kills the root; and if this is obſerved to be the caſe in the 
coppice, no new ſhoots, ariſing. from the root, then it is pro- 
per to ſtub up the root, that it may not unneceſſarily encum- 


- 


the trees alone, and keep them well weeded the two firſt | 


* 


| 


than this unmade up, and 


What appears, ſomewhat ſurpriſing, however, in this, is, that 


enough to afford food to a large number; and if there are ſonc- 


Aan find the way into it. | 


thing to do but to eat up the ſubſtances which incloſe then, 


the creature has recourſe to.a very ſingular expedient ; * eats 


The little caterpillar, which has eaten all the farinaceous - 


by a diviſion, made of the ſame matter, into two cel 4 
ferent ſizes; the longeſt of theſe: is for irſelf in the Cnr 
ſtate, and the ſmaller for its excrements, which it * 


* 


eating worms, whoſe parents are of the fy-kind ® gents ® 
\ rible enemies and deſtroyers; and it is not Wien 4 c. 


WO 0 


_ unbound, many of the ſhoots and ſeedlings are ſpoiled 5. 


them. It is always worth the owners while to incloſe the 
coppice well the winter before felling, to keep out the cattk. 
which would elſe greatly damage the ſupply from the ſcedlino. 


and young ſhoots. 
New-weaned calves are the leaſt prejudicial to newly. cut 


Moods of any creatures, and may be put in where there is 
much graſs; the next in harmleſsneſs to theſe are young colts 
which, at about a year old, may be put in to feed in the ſan 
manner; but about May they muſt all be put out. 

If the Woods happen to be cropped by cattle, it is beſt to eng 
them up, and they will make new ſhoots ; for that which hy 


been bitten by the cattle, will not grow for ſeveral years in any 


degree. ; 

If coppice-I/oods are too thin, this is to be temedied by laying 
down the longeſt and ſmalleſt ſhoots of thoſe ſhrubs or trees 
which are the moſt advantageous, in the place, or of ſuch :; 


are neareſt the bare place; theſe will each ſend forth a greit 


number of ſuckers, ard the whole Mood will be thickened :; 


much as deſired in a very little time. Mortimer's Huſbandr; 
vol. 2. p. 64. . 


3 
| Woodp-Caterpillars, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus cf 
1 1 which does not live in the manner of others en 
leaves of trees or plants, or open to our obſervation, but i, 
as it were, buried alive under the bark, in the trunk and 


branches, and in the roots of trees, and ſometimes in the bocy 
of fruits. Th . 


Theſe are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from thoſe worms and mage 


which are found in roots and fruits, and owe their origin to 
flies of another kind; but they are ſubje& to be confounded 
with another ſort of animals, called by Mr. Reaumur, fat 


or baſtard caterpillars, which carry: a great reſemblance in 
their figure to the real caterpillars, but which have. more leg 


than any of the true ones have, and are finally transformed 


into four-w:nged flies, which are not true butterflies. 


The butterflies, which are the parents of thoſe caterpillar 


which live immured in trees or fruits, lay their eggs on tie 
ſurface, and the young caterpillars, when hatched, eat thi 
way in; and doubtleſs inſtin&t directs the parent to depoſit it 


eggs only on ſuch ſubſtances as will ſupply a proper nutriment 
ts the young, It is no wonder that we do not find, on the out- 
ſide of a fruit, the hole by which this creature has made it 


way in; it enters while ſo ſmall, that the orifice that admit 
it is ſcarce viſible, and this probably afterwards cloſes up. 


there uſually is only one caterpillar in a fruit, which is large 


times found two creatures within, one is uſually a caterpilat, 
the other a worm of ſome other kind. The whole occilin 
of which is, that the operation of penetrating into the fruit, 
ſo difficult to the young animal, that it ſeldom ſucceeds in it 
and though the butterfly depoſits many eggs on each fruit, a 
theſe all hatch, yet it is only here and there one on a fruit at 


Theſe creatures, when once lodged in their priſon, have no- 


leaving the outer hard ſhell unhurt, which ftill-ſerves as a ci 
for them; this is a very frequent caſe in the grains of co» 
where the farinaceous ſubſtance ſerves as aliment, and the hat 
outer ſkin becomes. a firm hollow cafe afterwards for the au- 
mal. The farinaceous ſubſtance in this caſe uſually p'%® 
enough for the animal in its caterpillar ſtate ; but if it does nol 


again its own excrements, and finds its now ſtronger ſtomac 
able to ſeparate nouriſhment from that very matter, wbt 
had before paſſed off from its weaker ſtomach undigeſtes. 1 
Of theſe ſpecies of caterpillars, ſome go out of their pris : 
order to change into their chryſalis, and thence into then 
terfly-ſtatez but the greater number remain there, 200 
through all their changes within. | 


ſtance of a grain of barley, and is to remain in the — 
change into a chryſalis, covers over the whole inner . 


of the ſeed with a web of her own ſilk, and then ſepara, 


; OH : to 
care to keep out of its own habitation : when it enters f 


1 
butterfly-ſtate, it makes its way out of the your throvs a 
round hole, which is made through the rind o 


the grails 
is, till that time, ſtopped with a nice valve. 


Ibis is a precaution the caterpillar takes while it is go 
that it may not die a priſoner when it arrives at #5 


G outs 
ſtate, in which it has no inſtruments for making #5 W |, 


It is always the deſtruction of a grain of corn to u the 


theſe creatures in it; and. it fares not much. better h 
larger fruits: in theſe, though the caterpillar eat 74 whole 
part of the fruit, yet it deſtroys the organization wth, der! 
and frequently ſo entirely ſpoils the courſe of its 879 

falls off the tree. | 


Theſe caterpillars, like all the other kinds, have ©, t . 


nd, for tbe 


opening one of theſe ſpoiled fruits, inſtead of the gl, 


þ 
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terpillar, to find a fly juſt ready to come out; this bas been 
droduced from the chryſalis of a worm, which had before 
found its way into the fruit, and eat up the caterpillar, Which 
was the original poſſeſſor of the place. Memoirs Acad: Seienc. 

W be in zoology. See the atticle SCOLOPAX. 
This is a bird of paſſage, and comes into England about the 
middle of October, and goes away again in March. 


During their ſtay with us, they ramble about from place to 


place, never remaining above eight or ten days together in the 


fame Mood or meadow. They ſeldom or never fly in the day- 
time, unleſs diſturbed by men, or by ſome beaſt, In what- 
erer places they are put up, they always fly to the thickeſt 
Mood that lies near, and there hide themſelves under the ſtur- 
dieſt and thickeſt trees, where they remain all day ſearching 
for earthworms, and other food, under the fallen leaves. 
When night comes, they go out of the ZYoods, and generally 
| reſort to watery places, where they may waſh their bills, 
fouled with the taking their prey, and thruſting into the 
earth ; here they;remain all the night, and if there 1s tolerable 
ſhelter, they ſtay alſo all the day under it; but when there 
wants this, they fly away. to the Moads in the morning. In 
kheir flight, they chooſe the ſhadieſt places, and will coaſt it 
away to a great diſtanee in ſearch of the higheſt Noods to re- 
tire to, that they may be the better ſecured, and the more de- 
fended from the annoyance of the Mind. While they travel 
under ſhelter, they always fly low; but when they come to 
any glade to croſs, they mount to a conſiderable height; but 
as ſoon as they have paſſed this; they fink again. | 
They hate flying high, and they are afraid to fly among trees, 
| becauſe, like the hare, they ſee but very badly {trait before 
them; and it is owing to this imperfection in their ſight, that 
they are ſo eaſily taken in nets ſpread in their places of re- 
ſort, | 0 ; 3 | 


The draw-netz in countries which are very woody, is ex- 


tremely profitable in this ſport, it being no uncommon thing 
to take ten or a dozen I/ood-cocks at a time in it. 1 
| 2 method of uſing it to advantage is this: There muſt be 
choſen a proper place in ſome thick Mood, where theſe birds 
are found to reſort, and a place muſt be cleared for them, and 
for the net. Suppoſing the Mod about three hundred paces. 
long, in this caſe, toward the middle there muſt. be cut a 
walk through it eight fathoms wide: near the end of this, two 
oppoſite trees are to be pitched upon, proper to ſupport the 
two ſides of the net; the boughs of theſe. are to be all cleared 
_ - away, and the nets faſtened by logs and pullies. F f 
When the net is thus placed, the ſportſman muſt provide 
ſome covert in which he may ſtand concealed. This is eaſily 
made by half a dozen boughs of trees with their leaves on; 
and the ſportſman, when he has ſtuck theſe down in the 
or ound, and interwoven their boughs together, may either 


and behind it, or fit down on a bundle of dry fern, or any 


other ſuch matter. TS St | 
At three or four foot diſtance from this ſtand, toward the net, 
there is to be a ſtrong ſtake faſtened into the ground, and on 
this the lines of the net are to be faſtened when it is drawn up. 
When there comes a Moodcoct, the net is to be let down as 


Joon asever he is taken, to entangle him the more, for, other- | 


wile, in the ſtruggling he may chance to make his eſcape. 

he ſportſman is then to run up, and break a wing, and cruſh 
bis head. The net is then to be refitted again as quick as poſ- 
- Tible, for when one is caught, there is great reaſon to ſuſpect 
that many more are coming the ſame way, which will be all 
loſt if the ſportſman is low at his work. | 


45 hare, or any other creature worth the taking, come along ; 


Une walk, the net is not to be immediately let down upon it, 
for in that caſe it would certainly ſtart back, or run forwards, 
and in either caſe would probably make its eſcape : the net is to 
be drawn u | 
it without ſu 


1s to make a 


on this noiſe, ſtart back, and will thus be certainly taken in 
the net. OY, 


{picion : as ſoon as he is gone. by, the ſportſman 


here are, in many places, great thoroughfares through ſome | 


22 of ground, by which Moodcocls paſs in great num- 
2 * one Moad to another. If there be in theſe two trees, 
rally Planted, fo as to ſuſtain the nets, they are by all 


2 '0 be uled; but if not, the ſportſman will find it worth 


IS while to be at the 4 5 
t the expence of planting two trees deep in 
on 1 2+ Proper diſtances, that they — ſtand all wea- 
others to 85 Pread between theſe, are the moſt fatal of all 
other of = N for all that inhabit either one or the 
Ne. any danger or diſturbance, See the article DR.AW- 
Vid thor her method of taking theſe birds in bigh J/o0ds, 
only with FAB bays, of the nature of the rabbets-hays, 
into theſe, and er meſhes, . The Woodcocks are to be driven 
-: them glans there ſhould always be at leaſt two or three of 
imſelf with together... When the ſportſman has provided 


Weed with bim. The pr take five or ſix 


of ſeven or ight a 4 | 
tome par 70 Years. growth; and the people are to go into 
e of them, Th the middle. 1 be ben or bes are 


p five or ſix foot, that he may paſs quietly under | 


great ſhout, and let go the net; the creature will, | 


ods come this way at times, without ſuſ- 


0 x. {ix perſons into the 
proper {7/2095 for this purpoſe are thoſe | 


to be placed in the ſame manher as they are for taking of rab- 
bets, but two or three joining together at the end, and hang- 


tended to be driven. PS 65 
| The nets being thus fixed, let the company go to the end of 
the Mood, placing themſelves at about ten rods diſtance from 
one another; they muſt all have ſticks in their hands, and 
they are to move forward ſlowly toward the nets, making a 
noiſe by ſtriking the ſticks againſt the. trees and branches, and 
by holloeing with their voices : in this manner they are to 
move up to the net; and the J/Yood-cecks in that part of the 
Fed will all be terrified before them, but will not take wing, 
but run along upon the ground, and thus be driven along like 
a drove of beaſts, ſo that when the company come up, they 
will find almoſt all of them in the net. When that part of the 
Moad is thus drove, the nets are to be turned the other way, 
and placed ſlopewiſe in the contrary direction, and the com- 
pany retiring to the other end of the Mood, are to drive the 
Haod-cacks that are in that part with the ſame noiſe, till they 
have ſent them. into the nets in the ſame manner. 
Thus all the /Yoed-cocks in the Mood may be taken with very 
3 trouble, and this may be done equal 
ay. Hig Ce x 113 247 N e © 3 
Another way of taking this bifd is by means of nooſes or 
ſprings. See the article Noos k. © | 
The Mood- coch and the ſnipe are both eaſily. taken alſo with 
bird-lime, when their places of reſort are known, but they 


— 


are not ſo eaſily found as many other birds. | 
The euſtom of the Woodceck is uſually to be upon the banks 
under hedges; and by the ſides of ditches. toward the ſun z and 
and they will ſuffer the ſportſman to come nearer them in the 
day-time after a moon- ſniny night, than after a dark one. The 
reaſon of which is, that having fed well by moon-light, they 
are only fit for reſt in the day following ; but when the night 
has been dark, they are ſeeking food. all day long. 
The ſaipes naturally lie by the fides of rivers, when the 
| Plaſhes and ponds are frozen, and they always lie with their 
heads up or down the ſtream, never tranfverſely, 
In order to take either of theſe birds by bird-lime, the ſportſ- 
man muſt be provided-with a large number of ſmall and 
ſmooth twigs, neatly and evenly covered with good bird-lime. 
Theſe muſt be placed ſloping, ſome one way, ſome another, 
and the whole place about where they reſort muſt be covered 
with them; The ſportſman then muſt conceal himſelf very 
carefully, that the ſight of him may not frighten away the 
neee VON9TY i 1 1 
W oon-Ceok-Shell, a name given by the Engliſh naturaliſts to a 
peculiar kind of the purpura. It is called in French, becaſſe. 
See the article BECASSE. 


Woop-Lana, in agriculture, a term uſed by the farmers of 


many counties of England, for a ſort of ſoil, from its conſtant 


humidity and dark colour, reſembling the foil in Woods, 


which, of whatever nature it originally is, will always be 
made to appear thus from the continual dropping of trees, and 

the want of a free air and ſun, together with the fall of leaves, 

deſtroyed and waſhed to pieces by the wet. 

This ſoil in the open countries has a conſiderable quantity of 
clay in it, and holds the water a long time that once falls upon 
it: in wet weither it ſticks firmly to the plough-ſhare, and in 

dry is very apt to crack. In uncultivated places it uſuall 

produces ruſhes and ruſh-graſs. A moiſt and dripping year is 

extremely detrimental to this fort of land. Moreton's North. 

38. 0 2 PTR e 
WET in ornithology. See the article AL Ap a. 

This. is one of the ſweeteſt of our ſinging- birds, and is indeed 

very little inferior to the nightingale, when in good health, 

for we are not to judge by ſuch as are made feeble by improper 
food, or want of cleanlineſs in their cage. 

It is one of the tendereſt birds we have, and yet it breeds the 

ſooneſt of any that we know of. They principally frequent 

gtavelly grounds, and the ſides of hills, that are expoſed full 
to the ſun, and if there be any ſtumps of oaks in theſe places, 
they always reſort to them. The females couple with the 

— in the beginning of February, at which time, and never 

before, they part with their laſt year's brood; immediately 
after coupling, they betake themſelves to building their neſt. 

They — build in lay, or grounds, where the graſs is 
rank, and is grown brown, The princpal material they uſe is 
dry graſs, and they always chooſe ſome place ſheltered by a 
good tuft for their neſt, to defend themſelves from the cold 
winds, which are very ſevere at that ſeaſon. They feed their 
young principally with a ſmall red worm; but it ĩs very diffi- 
cult to find this kind, to feed a neſt of them under our care, 
and they will not do well without it; ſo that they ſcarce ever 
come to any thing this way. ß. * 
The young branchers are taken in June, July, and Auguſt. 
Aſter this they may be taken in large numbers at the latter end 
of September, which is their general flight-ſeaſon, and then 
from the beginning of January to the beginning of February, 
ar which time they get together to couple for breeding, [Thoſe 
that are taken in the ſummer-months, are uſually taken in 
nets, by the help of a hawk, 
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The ſportſman is to go out in a dewy morning. and fixing on 
ſome Fill, he is wy to that "kde of it which faces the 


ing over ſlopewiſe that way which the Mood. cocts are in- 


y at any time of the 
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riſing ſun, for this place theynare dure to frequent. He is 
—— out a 3 a ſmall net at the end of a ſtick; 
when he eſpies à bird he is to ſhew the hawk, on which it 
will ſquat down, and on his approaching nearer and mak- 
ing the hawk flutter over the place the bird will. only lie 
ſo much the cloſer, fo that he may go up and lay the net 
over itʒ and: thus take it without hurting itt. 
+ *Fhe beſt #od-latks that are kept in cages have been caught 
in this manner. A better way of taking numbers of them 
is to prepare a net made in the ſame manner as the com- 
mon net for taking partridges, only with the meſnes much 
ſmaller; three or four perſons are to go out with this, and 
dne of them is to take out a hawk, which ſerves in the ſame 
manner for the larks as the ſetting- dog does for the par- 
tridges. rio I i arb 10: 14s 5332006 din 640977 
N a flock of theſe larks is ſeen together, as is 
very common, the whole flight keeping with the female 
till the next Coupling ſeaſon, the hawk is to be ſhewn, 
and on his hovering, they will all lie ſtill, and the net may 
be eaſily drawn ſo compleatly over them, that not one can 
eſcape; The beſt time for taking this bird for the cage, is 
in July, or the preceding or following month; thoſe that 
are put into the cage at this time ſing preſently, but their 
ſong time is not laſting, for they ſoon fall to moulting, in 
which ſtate many die; but if they get over it, they common- 
ly prove very healthful afterwards, and become very tame 


- 


and familiar, and ſing ſweetly. Thoſe which are taken in 
the latter end of September, are generally very ſtrong and 


L ſprightly ; but they do not ſing till after Chriſtmas. Lhoſe 
taken in January and February finally prove the beſt of all; 


they generally ibegin ſinging in two or three days, or at the 


utmoſt in à week after they are taken. Nb. 
The methad of keeping them in health in the cage, is this, 


"| 


there muſt be two pans of food, the one containing meat, 
the other oatmeal and hempſeed. A very good food is the 


following; boil an egg 
penny loaf, and as muchihempſeed ;- let the egg be chopped 


very ſmall; and che hempſeed bruiſed in a mortar; when 


- + theſe are mixed, the bread is to be icrumbled in among the 


reſt, and the whole is to be rolled together with a common 


rolling-pi and kept for uſe. P 
* There . ſome fine ſmall 
of the cage, and renewed at fartheſt once in a week. This 
will prevent his feet from getting hurt by being clogged 
with the dung; and his baſſ ing in 

from growing louſy, after which few come to good. There 
- -\muſt de a perch in the cage, and it muſt be either lined 
with green bays, or made of fine matting, which the lark 

is very fond of. | ee RT en ob e 
When the bird is-firſt taken, ſome meat muſt be ſtrewed up- 
on the fand in the bottom of the cage, for the bird will be 
ſometimes àlmoſt famiſhed before he finds the meat in the 
—4 an. T iN Liss, r $52.50 RE OO ES RAf s 
bach he eock-bird-of this kind is known from the hen by the 
loudneſs and length of his call, by his tallneſs as he walks 

about the cage, and by his doubling his notes in the even- 


ing, as if he Was going with his mate to rooſt. A better 


rule than all others, however, is his ſinging ſtrong; for the 

hen 9 bit M 5-957 5 5 

© Both the cock and hen of this Kind are tender, and ſubject 
to many diſorders; the principal of theſe are cramps, giddi- 


| neſs of the head, and breeding lice. Cleanlineſs is the beſt 
cure for the firſt and the laſt of theſe complaints, but we 
know of no cure for the other. A good ſtrong bird how- | 


ever, will often laſt very well five or fix years, and often 
improve all the time. ff on os Oe 
Woop-Louſe. See the article-MituepeDEs. .. 
Woop-/4:te, in natural hiſtory, the name of a' little animal 
frequently made he lent f microſcopical obſervations, and 
hy ſome called the / ood- luuſe; though that leſs properly, 
as there is another larger animal generally known by that 
Tue bal. mite is in ſhape and colour very like a loyſe, and 
is frequently found Hina TOP nimbly, but always by ftarts 
and jumps, on old books and rotten wood. The Les of 
this cfeature are of a fine gold colour, and can be thruſt 
cut or drawn in at pleaſure; 


1 


— 


21 - microſcope” the periſtaltic motion. of the guts is ſeen very | 
: diſtinctly, and beautifully; and what is more wonderful, 


— 
- 


75 f 0 brain. k 


-* This probably be Fine animal with the pediculus pul-: 


given by Mr, 
Slicpron, Kind, 


borns on che binder part of its body). 
the pucerons of the alder; but as thoſe live always on the 


very hard to the erumb of a half- |. 


gravel ſtrewed at the bottom 


this will keep him alſo | 


and when Examined by the 


tere is obſerved a very diſtinct and regular motion in the | | 


pla greyiſh colour, and diſtinguiſhed b its two hollow | 


Mr. Reaumur found large quantities of theſe lodged at , 
cConſiderable depth in the wood of ſome elms, after the 
were cut down ; the paſſages by which they had made then 
way in, were not to be found; but they were lodged in large 
and long holes, of the diameter of a gooſe-quil, and runnin- 
many inches along the tree in a longitudinal direction. 
All the pucerons found in theſe places, appear to be females 
and none have wings; they all have vaſt numbers of young 
ones of different degrees of maturity within them, and thele 
may be forced out by preſſing their bodies, Reaumur's Hit 
Inf, V. 6. p. 61. 8 in aan ; 
Woop-Ryfe, in botany: - See the article: As8PERUL a, 
Woop-Sorrel, in botany, the name of a ſmall plant, common 
in our woods, and having the ſame ſharp ſour taſte with 
ſorrel ; but agreeing with that plant in no other particular; 
See the articles Oxys, and SORREL; ©: 
Woop-Spzte, in zoology, an Engliſh name given by many 
to the common green Mood pecter, the picus viridis of au. 
thors. See the article PI cus. 46) e 4; | 
WOOFF, (Cycl.) a name given in ſome. parts of England ty 


3. 4+ 


the ſea-wolf, or lupus piſtis, called by Geſner anarrhicam. 


Witlughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 130. See the article Lupr; 
nnn g foi ad, th d 1. 55 
WOOL_{(Cye.)—Wool-Baks, in natural hiſtory, maſſe; ;f 
Jaol.compacted into firm and hard balls, and found in tt; 
1 W ſheep, as the hair-balls are im oxen and other 
animals. . 4 | | 


„ W*i! 


hair-balls, of the outer covering of the animal, but they are 
much more uncommon; they. are found in numbers, three, 
four or five in the {tomach:of the ſame animal. 


— 


r 


3 be ee eee e ee, vt vo! 
WOOLLV-Paſbnum, in natural hiftory, a name given by tie 


found in that part of the world. 


between two heels, is to paſſage him, or make him go 
ſide-ways upon two parallel lines. ate 655 
WORMS (Or.) in the Linnæan ſyſtem of nature, a claß af 
animals, whoſe diſtinguiſhing character is, that they have 
the muſcles of their body in one part affixed to a ſolid bal. 
Linnæi Syſt. Nat. P · 33. POSTS CORO, 1977+! $7.12 
Worms, in huſbandry, are very prejudicial to corn-fields, 
eating up the roots of the young corn, and deſtroying great 
; quantities of the crop. „ nr 5 et brig Tides. > 25044 : 
| Sea-falt is the beſt of all things for the deſtroying them. 
Sen- Water is proper to ſprinkle on the land where it can be 
had; where the ſalt-ſprings are, their water daes as wel; 


and where neither are at hand, a little common of bij ft 
melted in water does as well. 5 


| Soot will deſtroy them in ſome lands, but it is not to b 


depended upon, for it does not always ſucceed. Some far 
mers ſtrew on their lands -a mixture of chalk and lime; 
and others truſt wholly to their winter fallowing to do 1 
if this is done in a wet ſeaſon, when they come up tothe" 
| foce of the ground, and ſome nails with ſharp heads 
_ driven into the bottom of the plough. yr 
If they are troubleſome in gardens, the refuſe brine of falte 
meat will ſerve the purpoſe, or ſome wallnut leaves ſtee 1 
in à ciſtern of water for a . re three weeks, d, 
give it ſuch a bitterneſs that it will *be a certain poi 
A decodtion of Wood, alhes, ſprinkled: on the ground" 
cauti0! 


2 
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Where the field is very ſubject to worms. Mortinens 


Generation of W OR Ms, 


. 


L042 er”: © The are uſually found in ponds, or in Waters and 


_— E Fry: 47 24 1 « „ Go a | 6 
ſurface of the ſtalk, theſe _— way deep into the| 
re us | 1 28 if + '$ 4 


21 . ; 4 4 J 18 
wood of a tre. 
1 . . 

{+71 $eTY 


* 


« Gow rent, * Their head! is mals 19%, 
'8 


Theſe are doubtleſs. formed. in the fame manner as tl: 


ſcaly ; their body long, and ſomewhat flatted, and is com- 
oſed of eleven rings; the laſt of which is lets flatted, and 
lonzer than any of the reſt, and in one ſpecies of theſe 


Iſarms is as long as five or ſix of the other rings, though 
- jt is not ſo in others. Keaumur 8 Hiit, Inf. Vol. 4. pag. 


The firſt ring in theſe Vorms is of a ſomewhat ſmaller dia- 
meter than the ſecond ; this is of a ſmaller than the ſuc- 
czeding one; and the three laſt, or next the tail, are of a 
Gnaller diameter, but more length than the others. The 
ſkin of this Morm is conſiderably tough and ſtrong, though | 
not cruſtaceous but pliable and flexile like a piece of parch- 
ment; and at the commiſſure of the rings, the anterior has 
a fort of appendix which falls over that it joins to. 

They ſomething differ from one another in colour, ſome 
are of a greenith brown, others of a clearer brown, and o- 
thers of the gre{ner kind are veined with brown, and of 
the browner with yellow); they have no legs, but have ſome 
cruſtaceous hooks in their places under their belly, and 
theſe fo ſmall as not to be diſtinguiſhable unleſs carefully 
looked for, and then only at the junctions of the three lait 
rings. Ibid. p. 311. a 3 

As one finds theie Morms in the ſame ſtate and fame readi- 
neſs to undergo their metamorphoſis, ſome only of ſeven or 
eight lines long, and others of three inches, there can be 
no doubt but theſe are of different ſpecies. Theſe are ſel- 
dom extended to their full length in the water, nor have 
they much power of contracting themſelves, or making one 


ring enter into another ; but they can bend their bodies up- | 


ward and downward at the junctions of all the rings. 

This is of the kind of JY/orms which have no teeth, proper- 
ly fo called, but many of its ſpecies have a conſiderable 
number of fleſhy hooxs. Ochers have but a few, and be- 
fide theſe they have a ſort of beards, The end of this 
beard is larger than any other part; and the inſect throws 
them out from the under part of its head, and draws them 
in again at pleafure, with great ſwiitnels; and when they 
are out, it moves them bacxward and forward with great 
ſwiftneſs: The ends of theſe examined by the microſcope, 
ſhew themſelves to be covered with cluſters of hairs. Ibid. 

112. | 

"There are in this ſpecies two ſpots, a little browner and 
more poliſhed than the reſt of the ſkin, placed one on each 


ſide the head, which have ſomewhet the appearance of eyes, 


at leaſt the creature does not appear to have any if theſe 
are not ſo. Ibid. p. 313. 

At the extremity of the head there is a little fleſhy protu- 
berance, which is probably either a mouth, or ſucker, by 
which it takes in its nouriſhment. 157 | 
Notwithſtanding that this is naturally an aquatic animal, it 
is however neceſſary to its life, that it ſhould breathe. For 
this purpoſe, the laſt ring of the body of theſe //orms is 
open at the end, and ſerves them in the place of the poſte- 
rior ſtigmata, in others of the Fly-worms. The extremity 
of this ring is frequently to be ſeen on the ſurface of the 
water; and about it there is always ſeen a fort of funnel 
made of a vaſt number of hairs that grow there, and di- 
verge on this occaſion into this form. e | 
Each of the hairs that forms this ſort of funnel, is itielf a 
fort of beard, furniſhed with numbers of ſhort hairs on each 
hide 3 and the uſe of the whole is to prevent the water from 
getting in at the aperture made to admit the air. If any 
doubt could be had of the creature's reſpiring by this means, 


it would be extremely eaſily cleared by a ſimple and eaſy | 


diſſection of the creature, ſeparating its belly from its back ; 
ns one then diſcovers two large vellels running the whole 
* of che body, and filling up a great part of its ſpace; 
- : are the two great tracheæ; they are inſerted near the 
ad, where probably the anterior ſtigmata are placed, and 
_— 3 the body join and are inſerted again at the 
E Tf! IO 
wi 3 that a creature like this, an inhabitant of the 
minds ould be deſtined in its ſucceeding ſtate to be an 
n tant of the air 3 butit is evidently ſo, this Vorm tranſ- 
OR itſelf into a two-winged fly. When one knew 
"Oy * — Was to be the caſe; one would naturally 
eme ne, — ſome long-bodied fly' of the libella kind, or 
n uch ſhould be the laſt change of our long Morm; 
fiy ; nc ata the production is a very ſhortbodied 
WA Hbelke 2 at all more wonderful than the caſe of 
nehiately' del ſome of the longeſt Bodied of which are im- 
= od, 8 egreſs into chat ſtate in the forth of 
Os bid. p, 317, Sk is wont 20 221 
What is farther great RT in this creature, is that 


the time of the nene 1 ES. ana 
more fingulas e change-be at all foreſeen; ard What is yet 


and 1 ner | 
hoſed fy, 1 v. Mein but in the gate of x {hell t che en 
living ern, o wan diſtinguiſhable by the eye fromthe 
difference dhe, no can be difcoyered but by the touch. The 
are ſoft 11 indeed is eafily perceived, as the living Worm 
"Y n cxule, theſe ſtiff and rigid; and incapable of | 


— 
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it Aeg 5 N r eee e | 
bevy, >, into the fly, and at any time before that | / 


ge in its exterior form; nor can] covering" of the membrane, and ſometimes ebme out of their 


5 24 T e * | 
SUPPL, Vor. Il. 88 no uncommon thing for the laſt 


ring of the body to be turned up, and make an angle with 
the reſt, even in this ſtate; and often the ninth ring in the 
ſame ſtate makes an angle with the eighth, but in a con- 
trary direction to the other. The Verm while living fre- 
quently makes alſo theſe angles, but then it changes them 
as it pleaſes; whereas, in this ſtate, they are become im- 
moveable, Ibid. p. 318. 8 

When therefore we find, among a number of theſe Worms, 
ſome that are ſtiff and rigid, we may determine that theſe 
have loſt their original form, and that their ſkin now only 
ſerves them as a ſhell for their transformation. When this 
is the caſe, there is no inſect which ſo ſoon accompliſhes 
its changes. Theſe Worms frequently within five or ſix 


days from the time of their firſt becoming ſtiff and rigid, 


are transformed into flies. 

The nymphs of this fly takes up only a ſmall part of the 
ſhell, made by the ſkin of the Worm, all the laſt rings, and 
part of the firſt remaining empty, the middle ones only 
being occupied by the nymph. It is not impoſſible, how- 
ever, but that theſe vacant ſpaces may have their ute, and 
may be neceilary to give paſſage to the air, without which 


the embryo fly would periſh. Ibid. p. 319 


Worms, called A/carides. The name Aſcarides is given by 


one being placed on a leaf; for the little caterpi 
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Mr. Reaumur, to a fort of ſmall rms or maggots, bred 
from the eggs of winged animals; which bury themſelves 
between the membranes of the leaves of plants, and there 
eat away the parenchymatous ſubſtance. 
Theſe are a very minute ſpecies of animals, and the ſmall 
ſpace of the inſide of a leaf allotted for the place of their 
reſidence, is to them a vaſt extent of country; and they eat 
it away at various times, and in different manners; ſome 
eat very ſlowly, and only burrow themſelves a way in con- 
torted holes or cells; theſe he calls 7% res parvi > Others 
eat more variouſly, devouring all that hes before and round 
about them, and not burrowing in different directions; 
theſe laſt are called fofſores magni. ; 
Theſe differ greatly one from another, and indeed are the 
Worms of e animals; ſome afterwards changing into 
{mall butterflies, others into ſmall flies of the common kind; 
but the manner of life is the ſame in all. The butterflies 
whoſe eggs produce theſe, are extremely beautiful, glitter- 
ing with a multitude of gaudy colours, and with filver and 
gold among the reſt ; but they are too minute to ſnew their 
beauties to the naked eye. Thoſe of the Aſcarides, which 
do not in fine become butterflies, are two-winged flies, or 
ſmall beetles, in their ultimate ſtate. As ſmall as theſe 4/- 
carides in general are, they do not fail to ſhew the proper 
characters, by which they may be reduced to regular claſſes : 
Thoſe which have had their origin from the eggs of butter- 
flies, are truly and properly caterpillars in miniature; the o- 
thers are maggots, from flies; and if from beettes, they are 
hexapode Morms. Of the little caterpillars, ſome have ſix- 
teen feet, ſome only fourteen ; and ſome of them are per- 
fectly ſmooth and equal all over the body; others have a 
number of rings or annular diviſions, like the larger cater- 
pillars, their ſeveral changes for the arriving at the fly-ſtate 
are the ſame with thoſe of the common ſilk Vorm, and o- 
ther ſpecies of large caterpillars. | 1 
The ovula of the parent hutterfly are depoſited ingly, only 
lar is of 
the nature of the ſolitary, not the gregarious animals. Theſe 
eggs are ſo ſmall, as to be ſcarce vilible, except to an ob- 
ſerver ſo accurate as Mr. Reaumur ; but he not only diſ- 
covered them lying upon the leaves of plants, but traced 
them to the time of their hatching ; and obſerved this cu- 
rious particular, that the caterpillar never enjoys the light 
or free air, but as ſoon as ever it is hatched eats its way 
through the integument of the leaf; and, under the cover 
of its ſhell, buries itſelf among the parenchymatous matter, 
whence it never comes out again till it arrives at the fly 
ſtate. eee 8 
The Worms which are hatched of the eggs of flies, make 
their way as ſpeedily into the ſubſtance of the leaf; but 
with this difference in the manner of doing it, that as the 
caterpillar eats its way through with its teeth, the I prm 
ſtrikes its head forcibly againſt it ſeveral times, and by re- 
p ated blows at length breaks a hole in it, large enough to 
admit its little body; and then feeds on the parenchyma of 
the leaf, in the fame manner with the caterpillar. "Theſe 
finally change into their chryſalis ſtate," within the covert of 
the membrane of the leaf. 


10 en. 100 


The laſt kind of Aſcarides which are to become beetles, 


make their way into the ſubſtance of the leaf in the fame 


manner; and when they have fed their deſtined time upon 
its pareſichyma and juices, they ſometimes change in the 
holes and chooſe the ſurface of the leaf for thè ſcene of this 
great cataſtrophe. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. Tom. 1. 


ee-Won M, the name given eee to the ſmall white 


Warm, ſound in the cellxof the honey comb, and afterwards 


changing into a bee; in the manner of the white maggots, 
| Sud ? 110 2 


meat, Sc. which; after a certain change, 


ſtate of teſt, become transformed into flies, like thoſe to 
-- which their eggs owe OE RE eee 
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© To trace theſe Vorm of the bee to their origin, we are to 
obſerve that the female bee lays an egg at the bottom of each 
cell, and that this is .not ſimply dropped into this place, but 


that the bee fixes it to a certain part; that is, either to the baſe | | 


of the cell, or to one of the angles, by its ſmaller end. The 
egg is of an oblong figure, and is larger at one end than at the 
other; it is covered with a thin flexible membrane inſtead of 


a ſhell, fo that it may be bent double, and will, on a 


iſt. 


the force, return to its own ſhape again. Reaumur, 


Inf. vol. 10. p. 239. 


Theſe eggs appear perfectly ſmooth and gloſſy to the naked 
eye; but when viewed with powerful glaſles, there is a ſcaly 
ſtructure obſerved in them; though Mr. Reaumur ſuſpects 
that this is not on the outſide, but is ſeen through the tranſ- 
parent covering, and is, in reality, the ſtructure of the Worm 


within. 


Though it be the regular courſe of nature, that only one egg 
ſhould be depoſited in each cell, yet there are ſometimes found 
two, three, or even four, in one place: the occaſion of this 
uſually is a female bee's being engaged in a ſmall ſwarm; in 
which the working bees cannot erect combs faſt enough, ſo 
that as ſhe is under a neceſſity of depoſiting her eggs from day to 
day, ſhe is compelled to put them two or three together: theſe, 
| however, ſeldom come to any thing, ſuch ſmall ſwarms uſually 
diſperſing after a while, the female ſeeking admittance into 
ſome other hive, in which ſhe may lay at her leiſure. When 
the bees work in the common way, and the female is fo 
preſſed to depoſit her eggs, that ſhe cannot ſtay the ngeeſlary 
time, ſhe often, in this caſe, places two or three eggs in a cell ; 
but as the number of cells every day increaſes, the hive is not 
deſerted on this occaſion ; but the f 
the female continues her laying as the workers make the cells; 
as it is impoſſible, however, for two or three Worms to live in 


one cell, the worm, when at full growth, and when in the | 


warm continues in it, and 


nymph+-ſtate, entirely filling up the whole cavity, the bees 


foreſee the event,, and take care to remove the ſupernumerary | 
eggs out of the cells, leaving only one in each. Reaumurs 


Hiſt. Inſect. vol. 10. p. 244. 
It has been a common opinion among authors, that after the 


eggs of the bees are thus depoſited in the cells, they are 


ſet upon, in order to be hatched in the manner of thoſe of 
birds. The generality of writers have given this office of ſit- 
ting to the drones or male bees; but others, who have ob- 
ſerved the ſwarms more narrowly, and found that there are 
no drones in the hives, except for about three months of the 
year, and that the eggs remain in the cells at times when they 


are not there, have declared, that the common working- bees 
do this neceſſary office; nay, ſome, who have written ex- 


preſsly on this ſubject, have gone ſo far as to give directions 
what ſhould be done with ſuch bees as were found ſitting on 


the eggs, when the ſwarms were removed from one hive to 


another. 


Mr. Maraldi, who could not give into this opinion of the bees 
ſitting on the eggs, yet was for giving them ſome office in re- 


gard to their hatching, and conſequently obſerves that the bees 


got on the tops of the cells which contains the eggs, and 
there fluttering their wings with great rapidity, excite a heat 
which occaſions the young ones to be hatched, This, how- 

. Ever, is not leſs erroneous than the other; for a ſtrict obſerva- 
tion always ſhews that the cells in which the eggs are, are 
Wholly left and abandoned by the bees, and they never go near 
them, except when their road lies by. them on their other ne- 
ceſſary occaſions, It is very probable indeed that the heat of 
the hive is a great agent in the hatching of the eggs; but the 
ſingle bees never attempt to add to this, in regard to any par- 

. ticular cell, and without this the heat within is often equal to 
that of the eggs ſat upon by a hen, and ſometimes ſuperior to 


The eggs are hatched about three days after the bee depoſits 
them, and all their changes are afterwards ſo ſwift, that it is 
neceſſary to watch them very attentively, in order to ſee them. 
In almoſt two days after the hatching, the Worm is found 
grown to ſo large a ſize, that it is ſcarce to be believed the 
.. | lame animal. The whole period of the life and changes of the 
. Horm is contained in about ſeventeen days; for if a cell be ob- 
ſerved in which an egg is juſt laid, and the ſame cell be exa- 
. » mined twenty days afterwards, the young bee will be found 
juſt ready to appear out of the nymph of the Vorm, and take 
- its flight from the cell. The labouring ſeaſon of the bees, in 
this reſpect, is when they are newly hived, and their induſtry, 


and the efforts of it at that time, are ſcarce credible. 


Mr. Reaumur obſerved the whole proceſs in a ſwarm which he 


put into a new hive on the twenty-fifth of May. They all | 
immediately began to work up 
twenty-ſeventh, which was . two 
vaſt number of cells erected, i 


Gager had depoſited an e 
t 


eſe cells all furniſhed the bive with a new 


-.. ducing its bee. 


= 


n ca 


n their combs, and on the 


days after, there were a 
ch of which the female, or | 


; and on the ſeventeenth of June, 


From the time that the arm is hatched out. of the egg, to 


tits paſſing into the nymph-ſtate,, it always remaips. at the bot- 

tom of the cell, and lies rolled u in —＋ 3 yr 

coming very near the tail. In this manner it lies v 
fortably, there being under it a ſort of bed of a faſt and 
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ſwarm,, each pro- | 


ich it ö 
lour only changes from a ſomewhat bluiſh- white, which 


become leſs deep, and in fine, almoſt wholly diſappear 
the creature is at its full growtn. reſt of be 
The head of this Worm is ſomewhat harder than the 2 


A | f 

divided into three parts, and the upper one being 
.with two hard ſubſtances in form of teeth, though ea 
ſolid and ſtrong than thoſe of the caterpillar, as 1 1 
has nothing to do with ſolid food. In the. full g9Y%” Aged 


nous white matter, which prevents the hard matter of nl. 
cell from preſſing againſt it. This matter has alſo another uf: 
5” woo materially neceſſary to the animal, as it ſerves for its 
00d, | 

The common working bees are deftined to take care of th, 
young brood, and the care they take to keep them tupplied i; 
ſurpriſing. The Worm is a feeble animal, not able to go out 
of its cell in ſearch of food, nor is it by any means proper that 
it ſhould, as the combs would be deſtroyed by the continy;! 
paſſing of a number of ſuch creatures. When the bees are 
obſerved by means of a glaſs-hive, it is eaſily ſeen in wh; 
manner they prevent the neceſſity of this all the time that the 
Worms are alive in the cells: their chief buſineſs is their ſup- 
port, and there are numbers of them every moment ſeen 
plunging their heads into the cells, and depoſiting there a ſup- 
ply of this matter, which ſerves for the nouriſhment of th: 
young brood. It is a pleaſing fight to obſerve how careful 
they come one after another to the ſame cell, till there is ; 


| ſufficient quantity in it, aod, after this, how others that 


come in on the fame ſervice, looking into that cell, and, 
finding it ſupplied, paſs over it to others which want thei 
help. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. vol. 10. p. 246. 

When we ſee the bee in this employment, after plunging itz 
head into the cell; remain in that poſture ſome time before it 
draws it out again; it is eaſily conceived, that it is there di- 
gorging what we find afterwards left in the cell. Ir is to be 
obſerved, that ſome have ſuppoſed this white matter which 
ſurrounds the Worms to be their excrements, not their food; 
but there are many reaſons againſt this opinion. The I/orn; of 


winged inſects in this ſtate void little or no excrement ; and if 


this matter of the bees cells was the excrement of the Worm, 
it muſt neceſſarily follow that it muſt be found in ſmall 
quantity when the Worm was firſt hatched, and daily incre- 
ing afterwards ; but juſt the contrary of this is the caſe, for 
the quantity of it is greateſt of all while the Worm is very 
young, and there is none of it found by that time when the 
3 is full grown, and is ready to paſs into the nymp!- 
ate. | 
Swammerdam, and other curious inquirers into the ceconomy 
of bees, have wondered where the creatures produced this l- 
quid ſubſtance, which is of a whitiſh colour, of the thicknes 
of cream, and of an inſipid taſte like flour and water. Some 
have ſuppoſed it the extravaſated juices of trees and plants, 
collected by the bees for this uſe; but it is much more prob 
ble, that it is the matter of the common food of theſe animals, 
The honey and rough wax which, after having paſſed theird- 
geſtion, is reduced to a ſubſtance of this kind, analogous to 


the milk of animals, is in this ſtate voided by the mouth by 


theſe animals, for the ſupport of their young, while in a cot- 
dition in which they cannot help themſelves. mY 
The bees ſeem yet farther careful of their offspring, and take 
the pains to bring them up by degrees from more inſipid to i 
inſipid food; for as they are to live on honey in their fly-liats 
they are to be by degrees brought to this diet while am. 
This will be ſound to be the caſe, on examining the cels i 
which they live at their different ſtages. In the firſt ſtage, ® 
while the J/orms are very young, the matter of their noufil. 
ment is found perfectly inſipid, as before obſerved ; but asthe 
advance in growth, if it be taſted at different times, it become 
more and more ſweet; and, in fine, what is brought for the 
nouriſhment of the Worm, when nearly arrived at the time 
its change into the nymph-ſtate, is little different from bo- 
ney. 


The bees therefore ſeem able to give this matter what fort 0 


preparation they pleaſe, and it is evidently. different at 8 


different times, not only in taſte but colour, At firſt = 
white, but it afterwards becomes tranſparent and colour 


and after this greeniſh or yellowiſh, very often reſembling 
colour diluted honey. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. vol. 10- p. 2% 
The Worm has no legs, as indeed it has no need of am), 
whole life, in that ſtate, being deſtined to be ſpent in 
cell where it is firſt hatched : it is not eaſy to get one 0 a 
out of the cell without hurting it; but when it 15 careſu * ; 
ken out, and laid on a paper, it is found to have no put + 
crawling, but only gives {igns of life by turning its head : | 
about. There is very little difference in the growth; | 


at firſt, to. a purer white, and the inciſures between the 


— 


body, and is of a regular figure, being flatted, and co 
like che head of the cateryillar, of two lips, the aa 


* SS ©» 


there is always ſeen a yellow line or ſtreak obe 2 eg 


along the middle of the back. This ſeems to be 


the ſurface of the ſkin, but it is, in reality, no þ the 
great canal of the inteſtines, which is eaſily ſeen — 


anſparent ſkin, as it is full of a yellowiſh mastef, Wen 
Under the belly of this. creature there is an appE « 
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tain folds more white than the reſt ; theſe are diſpoſed parallel 
one to another, and all run in a tranſverſe direction. It is 
natural to ſuppoſe that theſe are the folds at which the Worm 
has a power of bending itſelf; but, when examined ſtrictly, 
this does not appear to. be the caſe, for they are found to be in 
reality ſo many round veſſels of a bright filvery whiteneſs, 
placed under the ſkin, and viſible through it, on account of 


that ſupzrior whiteneſs, They may be eaſily raiſed with the 
point of a needle, and taken out of the body, and they are then 


found to be of the ſame ſtructure with the tracheæ of all other | 


animals of this ſmall kind ; namely, they are extremely fine 
and ſmall cartilaginous filaments, hollow within, and rolled 
into a cloſe ſpiral wreath, ; 
The ſtigmata of this Worm are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, though 
they are extremely ſmall. If one of the tranſverſe tracheæ of 
the belly be traced to its extremity at each end, it will bes 
found to terminate at each in a ſtigma. Thus all the reſt of 
them may be found out, and they will be found to lie in a 
regular line along each ſide, running along the two great tra- 
cheæ, which paſs longitudinally from the head to the tail on 
each fide of the Vorm. From theſe there part ſome ſhort but 
thick tracheæ, which paſs toward the back, and there become 
divided into many branches; and on the under part of the body, 
near the head, there may be diſtinguiſhed ſeveral others beau- 
tifully undulated, which paſs from ſide to fide, though not in 
a regular manner. The anus of the Vorm is placed in the 
laſt ring of the body, and is very ſmall; it is deſtined to give 
paſſage but to a very ſmall quantity of excrements. Reaumur, 
Hiſt. Inſ. vol. 10. p. 257. | 
If the progreſs of the growth of the Worm be examined, it 
will be found that two days after the egg is laid it is hatched, 
and in ſix days more it arrives at its full growth. When it is 
firſt hatched it rolls itſelf up into a ſort of circle, which is then 
however ſo ſmall, that it does not reach quite round the cell, 
and leaves a conſiderable ſpace within its center: this, how- 
ever is ſoon filled up by the growth of the creature ; as it be- 
comes longer, its head is brought to meet the tail, and is 
forced beyond it as far as the laſt ring but one of the body: in 
this time the body alſo ſwells ſo much in thickneſs, that 
there can no more be any ſpace left in the center of the ring, 
nor wy room for the head to be thruſt farther forwards ; as 
the Worm has much of its growth yet to come in this uncom- 
fortable ſituation, it naturally happens that the body loſes its 
round ſhape, and becomes flatted, and in this manner riſes up 
ſo high in the cell, as almoſt to fill it up: when the cell is ex- 
amined in this ſtate, it ſeems to contain two Morms rolled up, 
and laid in it, one upon another, ſince it is hard to conceive 
the body of one ſo faſhioned as to fill it in this manner: when 
the Worm is however taken out, its ſhape plainly ſhews how 
it has filled it, and in what manner it has conformed itſelf to 
the place of its abode : when at liberty, it ſoon recovers the 
natural rounded ſhape of its body. | 
It is very plain, that the Vorm muſt be very little at eaſe in 
this ſituation, and that it will be neceſſary for it to change it, 
in order to its own neceſſary transformations. When there- 
fore the time of its firſt change approaches, it ceaſes to eat, 
and begins to unrol the circle its body makes, and to lay it- 
ſelf at its length in the cell. When this happens, the bees 
become ſenſible that it has no occaſion to eat any longer, and 
therefore they bring it no more food ; but nature only re- 
quiring for this change a ſtate of reſt, and the excluſion of the 
external air, they perform their laſt office to it in what might 
appear a very ſtrange operation, if it were not known to be 
necellary to the Worm in this ſtate ; this is the faſtening up 
the top of the cell with a covering or lid of wax, fo that the 
7 or now finds itſelf ſhut cloſe up in a ſort of box, herme- 
tically ſealed. The manner in which the bees make this cover- 
Ing, is by beginning a circle within the mouth of the cell with 
2 wax, and ſucceeding this by ſeveral others, each within 
* laſt, till they leave only a vacant point in the center, which 
ey fill with a lump of 'the ſame wax, ſo that the cover is 
Compoſed of a great number of concentric circles. 
When this cover is hniſhed, the Worm compleatly extends 
mo at length within, and as it is now to paſs into the ſtate 
+ nymph, and the outer integument of that will be too thin 


orm ſpi : : * 
grees — this occaſion is extremely fine, and is by de- 


| all round the cell, ſo as to line it regularly | 
throughout in the manner of a linnen hanging. This is not | 


only applied th n 
but in the 3 xl Mm the ſides and bottom of the cell, 


ſeen on breaking open a c 


0 
then only wax of one fide of the cell is broke, the Vorm is | 


pet very tough, 5 of the cell, and is found to be very flexile, 


e tim "44. | ee; 
OWever, when the . when this is beſt of all ſeen, is, 


to the rafing ou within the cells which have been deſtined 
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dar may be cali) 


their common work 


the others, a 


WORK 


they are then found to be made of a great number of cruſts; 
one within another. Reaumur, Hiſt, Inf. vol. 10. p. 261. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that one Form could have formed theſe 
complex webs, as they are neither neceſſary to it, nor to be 
faſhioned in the time that animal has to work in, It is very 
certain that one of theſe cells deſtined to the breeding up of 
the young offspring, is not only aliotted to one Vorm, but to 
ſeveral] ſucceſſively; and each of theſe having in its turn ſpun 
its web, by this means the whole web is found compoſed of 
ſo many cruſts or doubles, or is, in reality, a collection of ſo 
many webs as there have been /Yorms. | 

As ſoon as ever one of theſe nymphs iſſues out of the cell; in 
the bee-ſtate, the working bees clean out the cell, and render 
it perfectly fit for the office of educating another young one; 
and as ſoon as that is done, the female bee Jays another egg in 
it, and fo on; ſo that almoſt as long as the comb laſts, every 
three weeks there is a new orm to inhabit it, and a new web 
ſpun, and added to the former number. By ſeparating the 
cruſts of one of theſe complex webs one from another, it be- 
comes eaſy to reckon how many bees have been hatched in 
each. The ſeveral cruſts are ſo very thin, that there may be 
a great number of them applicd one over another, before they 
will ſenſibly fill up or ftraiten the cavity within the cell, and, 
in other reſpects, the cell is the better for it, every coat of 
this matter adding a lining to it, which is at leaſt as ſtrong as 


the ſides of the cell. 
The web that this Vorm ſpins is remarkably fine and delicate. 


Its threads are of a ſmalneſs ſcarce conceivable, and its work- 


manſhip worthy the materials; for they are wove in ſo com- 


pact a manner, that it is not eaſy to ſee the ſtructure ; inſo- 
much that Mr. Maraldi, a very accurate obſcrver of the bees 
in other reſpeCts, ſuppoſes this lining of the cell to be formed of 
the ſkin of the Norm, thrown off at its entering into the nymph- 
ſtate. He is a little embarraſſed to conceive in what manner 
the ſkin becomes ſo regularly and nicely applied to all the an- 
gles of the cell; but a cloſer obſervation ſhews the truth; for 
if the cells be opened when newly covered by the bees, the 
Worm within will be found to be yet in its own form, and 
will be detected in the act of ſpinning its web; or if glaſſes be 
called in to our aſſiſtance afterwards, the web, whoſe ſtructure 
is imperceptible to the naked eye, will be ſeen to be compoſed 
of fine threads regularly woven together like thoſe of other 
ſpinning animals. 
The female bees are treated with a peculiar diſtinction, even 
in this ſtate of the Vorm, as well as afterwards. We ſee that 
the common cells ſerve ſucceſſively to the hatching of ſeveral 
of the common Worms, and bringing them to perfection in 
the bee-ſtate ; but this is not the caſe in the females, each cell 
only ſerves to raiſe one bee of this kind, and is never found 
covered within with any more than one web or ſilky lining. 
Indeed the bees always deſtroy theſe royal cells as ſoon as ever 
the bee is hatched from them, or, at the moſt they only leave 
the bottoms of them, to ſerve as the baſe of other cells ; and 
this indeed is wholly neceſſary, in order to their carrying on 
„and enlarging their combs, Reaumur, 
Hiſt. Inf. vol. 10. p. 263. | | 
The ſucceſſive hatching of ſeveral bees in the ſame common 
cell, is of great uſe to it, as the web left by every one within 
it, greatly ſtrenghens the cell; but this is by no means neceſ- 
ſary, in regard to the royal cells, or thoſe deſtined to the pro- 


ducing the female bees, as the ſides of thoſe are always made 


ſo thick, that they can require no additional ſtrengthening. 
When the common Worm of the bee has arrived at its growth, 


the labouring bees bring it no more food, ſo that it eats up 


the whole of what remains, and the cell becomes dry and 
clean. It then extends itſelf at full length under the cover of 
the lid of the cell, and by giving itſelf ſeveral motions, it cauſes 
the ſkin of its back to ſplit open with a ſmall longitudinal fiſ- 
ſure. The internal motion of the creature ſoon enlarges this 
lit, and at length the body of the nymph appears in the fiſ- 
ſure, and by degrees makes its way compleatly out. The ſkin 
left behind is then only a dry membrane, and this nymph is to 


be looked on as the animal : this is an oblong body of a deli- 


cate ſtructure, but without any power of motion. 

In this, if nicely examined, there may, however, be diſcovered 
all the parts of the future bee, and it ſeems indeed no other 
than the perfect bee, with its limbs as yet all ſoft and tender, 
and concealed under a thin membrane, till they acquire a due 
ſtrength and firmneſs, The rings of the back may be eaſily 


traced on the back of the nymph, and when its belly is exa- 


mined, the legs and horns, or antennæ, and the trunk, are 
all diſtinctly ſeen extended lengthwiſe, and the wings are 
folded in ſmall knobs, which are afterwards to be unfolded in 
a wonderful manner. _ | | 

The drones, or male bees, which the common working bees 
ſo unmercifully maſſacre and deſtroy in the month of July, or 


| thereabouts, are not leſs taken care of in their worm-ſtate, 


than thoſe of the common kind. The Worms of theſe drones 
do not differ in any particular from thoſe of the common work- 
ing kind, except that they are larger, and are placed in larger 
cells, | | | 

The bees bring food to theſe Vorm in the ſame manner as to 
when the time of their change into the nymph- 


ſtate approaches, they as regularly and carefully cover m— 
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© happier cireumſtanceb. 
It is very 


fo great, thata 


honey, 
M wil N. 
muſt be cleared of the M orms, in order to their being filled 
with the honey. The preſervation of the republic being the 
firſt of all cares, this cruelty will be found juſtifiable, rather 
than by a fooliſh tenderneſs all ſhould, be left to periſh with 
hunger. This ſlaughter is plainly very often owing to this 
. cauſe, as it is ſeen. to be made at ſuch time as the winter 
is coming on; and when there is preſent a ſeaſon” admi- 
rably adapted to provide a ſupply for it, by affording great 
opportunities of collecting a great deal of honey in a little 
ume. | - | ey 
_ There is alſo 


W OR 


cells with a wax lid. It ſometimes happens, that the Norm, | 
of theſe: drones are lodged in cells no larger than thoſe in 
* which the /Yorms of the common bees are placed. The 
bees who have the care of the young brood always are able 
to diſtinguiſh theſe however, and when they come to make 
the cover of the cell they always give them room by mak- 
ing it of a different 1 they I | 
cruſt over the mouth of the cell in this caſe, but faiſe a hol- 
lowed and clevated covering. 
- eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by this; and a whole fide 
of a comb is by this means often found to be the lodging 
of the drones only, 
The eggs out of Which the male bees are to be hatched, 
differ in nothing from the others, except that they are a 
little larger; and the bees produced of the Worms hatched 
from them, are 1 larger, as are alſo the /Yorms 
themſelves when at their ful] 
pens, however, that the male bees are no larger than the 
others; ſeveral hives having been found with the males of | 
this ſmall kind. It ſometimes happens that the female bee | 
is obliged to depoſit two, three, or even four eggs in one 
cell, through a ſcarcity of cells at the time when it is ne- 
ceſſary for her to lay; but as theſe can never grow to their | 
full ſize in a third or fourth part of the room they ſhould | 
have, Mr. Reaumur is of opinion, that this 1s the cauſe of 
the ſmallneſs of theſe male bees; and that in whatever 
hives they are found, the eggs have been left three or four | 
in a cell. | | 
The love that the working bees have for the young Worms 
hatched in the combs of their own hives appears very | 
reat, and their care of them the moſt perfect in all their | 
| ok that could be conceived; but this love and tenderneſs 
does not extend to the young ones of another hive. Mr. 
Reaumur tried the experiment, by putting into one of his 
glaſs hives part of the comb from another hive, in which 
there were ſome eggs and ſome young Worms; but while 
the bees of this hive were perfectly careful of their own | 


do not extend a flat 


The cells of the drones are 


growth. It ſometimes hap- 


young, they were cruel in the greateſt degree to theſe, tear- 
ng them out of their cells, and carrying them out of the 


hive, there leaving them to periſh. Reaumur's Hiit, Inf. 
V. 10. p- 267. | = ; f 
There are certain circumſtances alſo, under which the bees 
are not leſs cruel, even to their own young: If it happen 
that a comb break, and a piece of it fall to the bottom of 
the hive, the bees immediately gather about this fallen 
piece, and kill all the Vorms that are in the cells of it, in 
the ſame manner as they did the ſtrangers, carrying them 
out of the hive. 
that the want of the neceſſary heat which is found in the 
center of the hive would be the occaſion of the death of 
theſe Worms before they could arrive at the bee ſtate, and 
that in mercy to the creatures themſelves they at once put 
a period to a life, that could only be miſerable, and pre- 
vented a great deal of unneceſſary trouble to themſelves, in 
feeding a number of creatures which never could come to 
perfection. 
and C 
while the combs all remain in their place, and no accident 
has happened to them. There are however very plain rea- 
ſons which may juſtify this cruelty, ſo very different from 
the general care and tenderneſs they have for them. One 
of theſe may be, the neceſſity of making a proviſion for 
themſelves againſt the winter. Pu 0 
If the <p per | of the female bee continue ſo long, and be 
| the cells are filled with young ones, at a| 
time when many of them muſt of neceſſity be filled with 
for the ſuſtenance and ſupport of the hive in winter, | 


It ſhould ſeem, that the creatures knew, 


It ſometimes happens alſo, that the bees kill 
out of the hive the bodies of many of the Worms, 


be found abſolutely neceſſary that many of the cells 


r female, or the egg or 
this kind which ſhe does lay do not come to good, 


the young brood in this cafe cannot anfwer the general pur- 


ſe of nature in their production, that is the forming a new 


would live to. no purpoſe, it is not' wrong in the 


bees who have the care of the young to deſtroy all theſe, 
and make room by that means for a new brood born with 


{ible alſo, that the Worms may be liable to cer- 


*  . tain diſorders, which we can have no knowledge of; but in 


C.4 


canſequence of which they could only produce very feeble 


3 


\ 


| another occaſion, on which a maſſacre of this 

kind may be juſtified on the principles of reaſon. If a fe- 

male prove very prolific, and by any accident do not lay 

ar fr for the producing ano 
eggs o 
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forarm and taking care of a new offspring; and in this caſe, | 


4 + Si». 


| 


that time it has made an aperture large 
head out at, and periſhing with the head out 
witlnin the cell. Fa 
Swammerdam fuppoſed; that the bees which placed dt 


WOR 


and uſeleſs bees: in this caſe, which the bees who have the 
care of the young may eatily perceive, it would be ty; 1. 
proper method in them to deſtroy in the P/orm-ttate yi, 
they foreſaw would be of no uſe to the commonwealch - 
the bee- ſtate. Reaumur's Hitt, Inſ. V. 10. p. 273. a 
Though the common bees refuſe the care of fuch Your 
ones as are taken out of other hives, and put into their“ 
their rules however are not fo ſtrict as to the breeding ng 
other young but thoſe of their own hive; for it has dern 
found by experiments, that if all the bees of two hives be 
forced to make a change, and each fwarm to enter into th. 
hive belonging to the other, they will in this caſe take 2 
much care of the young Horms they tid in the combs, :; 
they would have done of their own. 

If the common bees take all this care of the Worms which 
are to become working bees like themſelves. and even of 
thoſe which are to become drones which aſter a time ther 
are to deſtroy, there is no wonder that they take preat; 
pains to ſecure and bring up thole //orms which are to be— 
come female bees; of which they are ſo very watchful 
and obſervant, that they feed theie /Yorms with the ut- 
moſt care; and when they have brought them up to 
that ſtate when they are to eat no longer but are to pas 


their laſt change into the chryſalis or nymph-ſtate, they 


cloſe up the aperture of the cell with a lid of war; 
in the making of which, they are not leſs rodigal of that 


choice and precious fubſtance the wax, they had de- 
fore been in the conſtructing the cell. It takes as much 
wax to make one of the cells in which theſe females ar: 
to be ws." up, as to make an hundred and fifty of the 
common cells; this may be found by weighing them againſt 
one another, and the cover or lid of the cel} put on at the 
time of the transformation of the Vorm bears the ſame pro- 
portion to the covers of the other cells. Every thing that 
regards theſe creatures is managed with profuſion: In the 
common cells there is never found a drop of that liquid 
matter deſtined for the food of the Vorm, when it is a 
rived to the nymph ſtate, the bees never furniſhing it with 
a drop more than is abſolutely neceſſary; but they give { 
profuſely to the Vorm that is to become a female bee, that 
when it is changed into the nymph-ftate there is uſually 
found in the cell with it a quantity of this food equal to is 
own bulk. 8 

This food ſeems alſo more nicely prepared, than that which 
is intended for the nouriſhment of the other worms; for it 
it be taſted, it is found very ſweet and luſcious, but atten- 
pered with a ſharpneſs like that of vinegar, and with a waruith 
like that of pepper, or ſome other ſpice. 

It might be ſuppoſed from this food always found in the 
cell with the royal or female nymph, that the creature in 
that ſtate took in nouriſhment ; but this is not the caſe, the 
nymph of the female bee can no more eat than any of the 
others; but this inais of food is of no injury to it in that 
{tate, as it does not fill up the whole cell as the others do, 
but has a great deal of room, and there is always a voi! 
ſpace between it and the maſs of food. Reaumur's Hilt, Int 
V. 10. p. 278. ä 5 
The progrels of the young bee from its Worm: state, is this: 
When the cover is fitted to the cell, the nymph makes 1. 
way out of the back of the ſkin of the Vorm; it is at fit 
perfectly white, but by degrees its eyes acquire a reddith 
colour, and afterwards the ſeveral parts of the body become 
more and more brown; by degrees they all acquire the! 
due ftrength and folidity ; and when that is done, the bee 
appears out of its caſe, by burſting the thin membrane that 
covered it. The next office then, is the getting out of the 
cloſe cell, which is a priſon to it; in 3 to render thus 
eaſy, the head of the bee is always fixed by the poſition o 
the nymph juſt under the center of the lid or cover of de 


The firſt buſineſs of the new-hatched bee is therefore Witt 


its teeth to eat a way through this covering; this it does bi 


flow de „ firſt forcing a ſmall aperture, and afterwards 


by degrees enlarging that to a proper fize to let its head, 


and in fine its whole body, appear. is is, in Eoue 
circumſtances, that is when the day is favourable and ti 


young bee vigorous and ſtrong, the work of about thuee 


hours; but at other times, it is half a day's work; 5 
fome cafes is never perfected at all, the creature dyinsꝰ 


enough to get! 


and the bed) 


covers upon the cells, took them off again at a propet aw 
but umd E ner at all conſonant to rob and experien”® 
ſince, were it ſo, we could never find bees dead in de f., 
ſition juſt deſcribed. But Swammerdam living oa 
invention of glafs-hives, could only gueſs at what we. 
now: hs Rely peel ander oj ee. as 
As ſoon as the head and the fore-pair of legs are cf 
diſengaging the reſt of the body is very ealy, = 145 5 
being fixed on the outſide of the cell have ſuffcient 
. . 


are out, 


11 18 
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face of the comb near the cell out of which it is come, and 


its parts, which are yet very ſoft: and moiſt, become harden- 


ed and dried by degrees. 


While it ſtands thus, the reſt of the bees which are about 


e ſpot gather round it, and give evident marks of joy at 
3 4 duced'y they {troke and make much of it, and 


| often offer it honey out of their own mouths, While it 


ſtands in the midſt of theſe careſſes, its wings by degrees 
unfold themſelves, while ſome of the bees are thus wel- 
coming the new inhabitant, others immediately ſet them- 
ſelves about clearing away the matters left in the cell, and 


55 reception of a new inhabitant. 
fitting it for the reception 


The bee produced out of it, has neceſſarily left behind it 
two exuviæ; the ſkin of the Worm when it transformed 
itielf into the nymph ſtate; and finally that of the nymph, 
out of which it is juſt come in form of a be. | 


One of the working bees immediately enters this cell, head 


foremoſt, and taking up one of theſe exuviæ carries it out of 
the hive, and the moment ſhe has left the cell another en- 
ters it, and in the fame manner carries out the other exuyie ; 


after her there enter ſeveral others, which carry out the 

fragments of wax that had fallen in while the Vorm was 
nawing its cover to pieces; and others, finally, put it per- 

fectly in order, and render it fit for the reception of a new 
egg, which the female bee ſoon depoſits in it; inſomuch 

- that Mr. Maraldi fays, he has ſeen five bees produced in the 


ſame cell, in the ſpace of three months. 


The young bees are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the others, by | 


their colour; they are grey, inſtead of the yellowith brown 


of the common bees. I he reàſon of this is, that their 
body is black, and the hairs that grow upon it are white, 
from the mixture of which ſeen together reſults a grey; 
but this colour forms itſelf into a browniſh yellow by de- 


grees, the rings of the body becoming by degrees more 
brown, and the hairs more and more yellow. The bee is 
no ſooner produced from the nymph, than it knows the 
whole buſineſs of its future life; it immediately goes out, 


and gathers wax and honey for the common ſtores. At | 
the time that one bee hatches in this manner, as many o- | 


thers are alſo hatched as there were eggs depoſited by the 
female in the ſame. day; this is often many hundreds: So 


that a few days of this kind render the hive too full of in- 


habitants, and the new-born brood are forced to go out in 
form of a ſwarm to find ſome other habitation, where they 


- may employ themſelves in the ſame manner with thoſe to | 


which they owed their origin. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. V. 10. 

p. 280, See the article SWARM. | | 
Canker-WoRm. See the article SCARABZUs. 
Churr-Wokm. See the article GRYLLOTALPA. 


given by the common people of Ireland, to a kind of ca- 
terpillar found in many parts of that kingdom; and, from: 
its ugly aſpect, reputed to be poiſonous. . 
It is ſaid to be the only poiſonous creature of that kingdom, 
and many miſchievous effects are attributed to its ſting, and 
do its poiſonous quality, when eaten by cattle. 6 

As to the firſt of theſe opinions, it is evidently erroneous; 
the creature having no power to ſting at all. The other is 
not fo eaſily proved falſe, but is much to be ſuſpected. The 
reaſons on which it is founded, are theſe: The cattle in 
Ireland are ſubject to a very terrible diſeaſe, which is moſt 
frequent in Autumn; about the time when theſe animals 
are in the greateſt plenty. | 


It is moſt frequent alſo among thoſe cattle which feed in 


cows and hogs which feed in theſe places, are the only crea- 
tures ſubject to the diſtemper, and this is imputed to the 
cows eating by large mouthfuls, becauſe ſhe chews the cud 
| a ſecond time ; and the hogs feeding ſo foul and greedily, 
as to eat things which other creatures refuſe. F inally, the 


great cauſe of the aſſigni 2 N 225 
that the Vorm 7 and this diſeaſe to this creature is, 


When the creature is completely Güt, it ſtands on the filr- 


Connough, or Comaught-WoRm, in natural hiſtory, a name | 


low and marſhy grounds, where this creature lives and feeds; 


— 
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no other than a horn in that patt, which is not peculiar to 


this caterpillar, but found on many others. That the com- 
mon people are deceived in regard to the external parts of 


this creature, is evicent ; but experiments are- required yet 
to prove, whether or not they are ſo, in regard to its poifon- 
ous quality; . FF 

One trial is remarked by Mr. Molyneux to have been made 
on a dog, who eating the ſkin of only one of the creatures 
was found dead about three days 'after ; another dog, which 
eat the juices expreſſed from that ſkin, received no hurt. 
The infect is deſcribed in Liſter's edition, under the name 
of the elephant caterpillar. Phil. Tranſ. No. 168. p. 880. 


Flower-root-WorkmM. See the article FLOWER. * 
Fly-Worms, in natural hiſtory, the Worm of maggot pro- 


duced of the egg of a fly, and afterwatds to be transformed 
into ane. | 5 „ | 

Theſe rms are to the fly, what the caterpillar is to the 
butterfly 1t produces. The cuftom of the world has appro- 
priated the term caterpillar to that one ſpecies. of the flying 
inſects firſt ſtate; but we have unfortunately no term of 
diſtinction yet eſtabliſhed for any of the firſt {tate of any of 
the other flying infects, the creature produced by the egg 
of the fly ſcarce being indeterminately called Vorm. Till 
more expreſſive names ſhall be invented for theſe, it may 
not be improper to diſtinguiſh thoſe of the different claſſes 
by the additional name of the inſect they are to be changed 
into, and to call that which is to become a beetle, the Scarab- 
worm, that which is to be hereafter a fly, the Fly-worm 3 
and fo of the reſt. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inſ. V. 4. p. 161. 

Thoſe which are to be hereafter winged creatures of the 
fly-claſs, are extremely different one from another in form 
and figure, and may very properly be arranged into ſeveral 


claſſes. 


The moſt remarkable and ſtriking differences between the 
claſſes of theſe cicatures, are thoſe of the form and ſhape of 
their heads. Many of them have heads which it is not eaſy 
to diſtinguiſh to be ſuch, as they carry no one mark of the 
head of an animal viſibly about them. We are. accuſtomed 
to ſee in other animals a conſtant and regular form of the 


head, which is no way alterable during the life of the ani- 


mal; but among theſe Fly-worms there are many, whoſe 


heads are variable at the pleaſure of the creature; and which 


at times are ſeen to be more or leſs long; more or leſs thick, 
more or leſs flat, more or leſs ſhortened at pleaſure by 
the animal, and eaſily bent and turned about in any di- 
1 „ oh | 
The heads of theſe creatures are not only fleſhy, but com- 
poſed of a very ſoft and flexible fleſh; as theſe creatures 
have no ſhell, it may occur to ſome to think they have no 
brain; but this would be a greater wonder than all the reſt. 
Be it as it will, the naturaliſt need make no heſitation to 
pronounce that the head of an animal, which is the anterior 
extremity of the creature, and is furniſhed with neceſlary 
organs for taking in the food, and conveying it into the 
body. Ibid. p. 162. | | | 
Though there are among the Fly-worms many whoſe heads 
are of this variable ner 4+ ke there are allo others whoſe 
heads are hard, like thoſe of other animals; and which, like 
thoſe, always retain the ſame regular figure. 

This grand diſtinction among theſe Worms may furniſh us 
with the firſt general arrangement of them, which may be 
into thoſe which have a variable, and thoſe which have an 
unchangeable head. Ibid. p. 163. 


If we after this attend to the number, arrangement, diſpoſi- 
tion, ſtructure, and form of the other parts of theſe little 


animals, we ſhall find ample matter for a ſufficient number 
of ſubordinate diſtinctions, which will alſo prove very ex- 
tenſive. | 

Some Worms of this kind we ſhall find, which have not the 
leaſt appearance of legs ; others we ſhall find, that have 
legs, but theſe merely membranous ones; others which have 
them merely ſcaly, or ſhelly ; and others, which, like the 
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i 1 ly appears in great numbers about once in | caterpillars, have legs of two kinds, ſome ſhelly, and others 
5 years ; and in theſe, and theſe years only it is, that | membranous; but which-have always more of the latter 
e — 3 among the cattle is common. | ] - kind than the caterpillars have. | ee | 

i Wy mptoms by which this diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed from | Other ſub-diſtinions there will alſo. be found, in the va- 
: e 0 are, a great ſwelling of the head, and a falling | riable and unchangeable heads of divers of theſe Forms ; 
: e Ken h. 5 the gut often hanging out to the length | and the whole form of the body in others will be found to 


: hes. The common cure among the more be totally different. Some of them have a power of alter- 
intelligent people is a ſtrong decoction of the Fant called] ing the eres of their bodies at pleaſure, being able to 


arsfoo . | | Iny; Hu 
lie e wick 4 helltore with ſome rue and gar- | lengthen or ſhorten them, or to make them thicker or thin 


ucceſs with the cows. The Þ this is found to have great 


ner at pleaſure. Some can alſo at the ſame time inflate, 


in ogs are cured only by mix- as it were, and ſwell out ſome particular parts of their body, 
- tre, Cas Common red ochre powdered, with but- | while they make other parts thin and flat. And others 


— peaſants have recourſe 


have their body ſo rigid, as to be wholly incapable of theſe 
changes, and indeed of bending or turning otherwiſe than 
all together. 5 


is difeaſe, feeds on the common rag- | The external coat of ſome of them is alſo very thin, tender 

| 5 and membranous ; whereas that of, others is firm 
and ſcaly, or cruſtaceous. And finally, the different ſpecies 
themſelves will afford us ſufficient uſtimate diſtinctions, by 
the poſition, number and * of their organs of reſpira- 
tion. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inf, V. 4. p. 163. 


6 C | Genera 


marked wi of a man's finger; it is 
ſuppo fd by. _ large yo þ pan the head, which = 
Variegati e eyes, but are only tgun 

e Of the nature of thoſe common on other ca- 


ey take to be a ſting in the tail, is | 
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Onera of Fy:Wo 2Ms. The.diſpoſition of the ſtigmata, or 
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 ' others they are in a manner joined together. Some alſo carry 


4 


_ 
* The Worm of n fleſh-fly has in it: ta f. 
tures, three in each, of an oblong figure, and reſembling but- 
ton-holes; but, inſtead-of theſe, the /Yorms of many other 


inſtead of t | | 
© reſerhibling à little button in each: Others have them cylin- 
.fric and hollow, and. ſtanding out from the hinder part of 
their bodies in form of horns. Some. genera have only two of 


air-holes, at Which the tratheze of theſe animals terminate, 

us. to the occaſions of ſeveral diſtinctions of genera 

oy the een of VERS e 
orm of the common fleſh-fly has in its ſtigmata fix aper- 


but have, 


flies have 705 Jo the ſame part of their bodies, but 
three button-holes, only one ſmall eminence, 


theſe horns, and others have three: The two in ſome are 
placed to a confiderable diſtance from one another, and in 


theſe pipes or horns in an elevated poſition, othets having 


them placed flat on their bodies; and beſide theſe varieties in the 
number, form, and ſituations of the ſtigmata, ſome diſtinctions 


- matter of diſtinction, as may alſo the differences of their 
e Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. vol. 


* 
* 
* 


of er be drawn from the parts which furround them, 
al 


and are deſtined by nature for their defence. . .. . - | 
The number, diſpoſition, and figure. of the hooks, which 
ſerve theſe creatures in the place of teeth, may alſo ſerve for 


The common Worm of the fleſh fly has two hooks, placed at 


A diſtance, in a parallel direction, and a dart between them. 


— 


"at leaſt, which we can never make to ſhew any. n 
figure of the body in others, will alſo give matter of di- A 


* 


The 


Others have theſe hooks, but have no dart; others have theſe 
hooks of very different ſize one from the other, and placed 
one over the other; others have only one ſingle hobk; and 


others thete are, which have nothing of this Kind at all, or, 


7 


ſtinction. The hinder part of ſome is, as It were, cut off, 


— 


are of a much ſhorter body than others; ſome have their ante- 
rior part as thick as the poſterior: ſome are more flat, and 


* 
- 
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at 
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* 
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each ſide of each ring; others have a ſingle r_ 
along theif belly, in a row down the middle. 


"the under 


and repreſents the truncated end of a cylinder. Some there 


others more round. Ibid. p. 174. 


Notwithſtanding that the ſy-Morms of the firſt claſs have, pro- 


— 
* 
— 


poly ſpeaking, no legs, yet ſeveral of them are able, at plea- 
ute, to inflate themſelves, and. to ſend out from the- under 


* 


Part of the Tings of their body, in that ſtate, certain membra- 
. Haceous Portions analogous to, and Tupplying the place of legs, 
and much variety is to be obſerved in the placing of theſe. 


Some have them arranged orderly as legs, two and two, one on 


of them all 
ach of theſe 
is ſometimes furcated or divided into two; and; others have 
part of their bodies, at or near the junction of the 


" "rings, 'furnithed with a ſort of hooks, very ſhort and fine, 


* 4 


"if. Thi. 8 Wy 
The differences of ſize and colour in theſe creatures, may alſo 
be made the baſis of farther diſtinctions; among other things, 


kS 
* 


An 0 v0 0 of a red colour; theſe are of great uſe to the 


eteatüre in laying hold of the ſurface on which it, moves it- 


the nature and quality of the ſkins of the different kinds may 


alſo be conſidered, ſome being thin and tranſparent, others 
- thick, rigid, and opake; ſome alſo being ſmooth, others 


rough and wrinkled, others adorned with long hairs, and 


ly others, as it were, armed with prickles. 
Theſe are the marks and characters of the genera of the firſt 
claſs. Thofe of the ſecond, which have variable heads, and 
differ from the former in that they have legs like thoſe 


cf the caterpillar-claſs, have frequently a ſort of thorns or 
. hooks faſtened to them, and though the head of the Forms of 


this claſs is truly of a variable figure, and is fleſhy, the mouth 
is ever ſo viſible in all its changes, that the head is eaſily 


known to beſuch. 


© "This tail is the principal organ of reſpiration in theſe YYorms ; | 
its end is always open, and ſupplies the office of the ſtigmata 
% e ITE 
The hy- Morms of the third claſs, which have their heads of a 
© "conffanit and invariable figure, and, like thoſe of other animals, 
have no 
 Hization'; 


* 
* 
* 
- 
m_— 


— 


— 
* 


P hithetto known, furniſh two-winged flies. 


a4 


no thelly or ſcaly legs. 


Another very obvious character there alſo is of the generality 


_ " fleſhy tail, which they can lengthen or fhorten as their occa- 
fions require; the reſemblance of this to the tail of a rat may | 


probably give this genus the name of the rat-tailed Worms. 


18 Jaws, or any thing analogous. to that orga- 


- 


| 


of the Worms of this claſs, which is, that they have a long 1 


winged flies, have heads of a conſtant and invariable fear, 


a manner, two, if the openings through which their alimeſt 


ber. The formica-leo, in the ſtate in which it is 
that name, is one, and the puceron-eaters are 


+ others, Tbid. p. 183. 


character is, that they have two other ſhort legs, or eke 


— — _- 
— 
2 ! 


ut fuch of them as have any teeth or hooks, have 


"all a power of drawing them into their heads on 


* , 


both in the terreſtrial and aquatic kingdom, and all, as far as 


incapable of ſlexion, though wholly fo of contraction or dila- 


tatioh ; theſe urn can turn about nimbly enough, but can- 


not at All lengthen'or ſhorten their bodies, and thence may be 


© . properly enough called the ſerpentine genus. 


he foriner-genity are naturally inhabitants of the earth ; bac 


a r occaſion, and 
only throw them out when they would uſe tùe. 
The Norm of this claſs have pointed heads, or ſuch as ſeem | 
truncated, or with the end of the rays part cut off, they have | 
Thefe are a very numerous family | 


Tube firſt genus of theſe * de eſtablifhed of the ſcaly ſpecies, | 
which have, as it were, ſcaly rings, and are rigid, and not 


are of this claſs. 


of the waters give us a ſcecnd genus. Theſe have a merely 


5 - Fi 
, * | 3 di i 


ring of their body. 5 1 
The Worms of the fifth claſs, which uſually produce ior 


and have two teeth, or two moveable jaws, always open nd 
expoſed, and which are placed near the middle of the aperture 
of the mouth; they have no ſcaly legs. Ibid. | 

The ſtigmata of theſe JYorms are placed on their fides, 1d 
never on the hinder parts of their bodies. The flies produce 
from theſe are of very numerous genera, the bees, waſh 
ichneumons, gall-flies, c. are all of this ſort. Ibid. p. 19% 
The ſixth claſs of theſe Worms is that of the hexapode, ori 
legged kind, which are transformed into ſome ſpecies of f 

libelle. Theſe have no mouth, but inſtead of one, have, f 


paſs, may be fo called. Theſe are at the top of their anten®® 

which are placed in thefore-part of their head. : 

"The fly-I/orms of this ſingular claſs, are but very 1 wrt 
is know 


Morms which have bodies lf 


The ſeventh claſs is of the 
{ing 


like the caterpillar-clafs, and have ſix legs; but their 


two hooks of a particular kind, placed near their hinder ps 
and affiſting them in fixing themſelves, and moving. * | 
ter Worms, which make themſelves cafes of different un 
rials, and are afterwards transformed into papilionaceo | 


Several ſmall green and yellow Worms, which feed on the . 
cock and pear · tree, and fold up the leaves of thoſe tre y 
they much reſemble caterpillars, are alſo truly and pro 
. | Jau. 
The eighth claſs is of thoſe Morms called falſe or bci en 
pillars, becauſe the figure of their body might ma With 
be miſtaken for caterpillars, rather than known for ** ., 
by leſs curious obſervers... | 1 , butt 

heſe have ſix cruſtaceous legs, like the caterpillars i ght 
have a greater number of the membranaceous 2 tou 
inſets ; they have ſcarce ever leſs than ten, choſe 0 
teen. Theſe alſo are not edged round with hooks, 2. ln i 
the caterpillars are; and they differ from the true cu, ＋ 
this alſo, that their head is more round, and has on e 
eyes, 1 on each ſide; whereas the caterpillars wt 
fide five or fix, diſpoſed in form of an arch. 
All this claſs of Herms, ſo far as is yet known, © ich a fee 
four-winged flies; the females of which are armes engl, 
dehind, The number of the membranacecus leg) & 1; 
| I 


WO R WO R 


ſerent in different ſpecies of the falſe caterpillars, will very the others, their whole lives in the ſame hole. Theſe crea- 
properly furniſh matter for the ſubordinate diſtinctions of the | tures bury themſelves in the ſand of the ſea, as the common 
- genera. Gov FFP earth - Worms do in the earth; and the glutinous matter which 
A firſt genus may be very properly eſtabliſhed of thoſe which eſcapes continually from their pores; not being either ſufficient 
have no more than eighteen legs in all; that is, ſix cruſta- in quantity, or of a nature to harden into a perfect ſhell of it- 
ceous, and twelve membranaceous. © - 5 ſelf, yet ferves to faſten together the ſeveral ſmall bodies that 
A ſecond may be of thoſe which have in all twenty legs; and a] come into contact with it alt about the body of the creature; 
third thoſe which have twenty-two legs. | and ſerve as a-ſort of mortar to cement together a multitude of 
The ſpecies may be ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by their colours, little ſtones, &c. and of this connected mafs to form a coarſe 
and by their attitudes, which are very different in the different | fort of covering for the animal, which defends it from the 
ſpecies, and very conftant in the ſame : Some of them always] common injuries. nn 
carry the hinder part of their body elevated, others are conti- | The force of this viſcous or glutinous humour flowing from 
nually rolled together 3 and finally, others always extended. the bodies of theſe Merms, is very evidently ſeen in places in- 
The greater part of the falſe caterpillars are ſmooth ; but there | habited by them, when left dry by the ebbing of the tide; the 
are, however, ſome which have a very ſingular ſort of thorns, ſurface of the ſands, in'theſe places, appears rough and ragged 
arranged with great ſymmetry. | in a very ſingular manner. The pipes in which theſe JYorms 
It might perhaps not be improper to arrange the thorny ones | are lodged, are uſually placed in great numbers near one ano- 
into a diſtinct claſs, which, according to the figure and order | ther, and their ends all ſtand out about an eighth of an inch 
of the thorns might be again ſubdivided into ſeveral genera. | above the ſurface of the ſand ; and the reaſon of this is, that 
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Ibid. p. 186, | the whole ſand-bank was, when covered with the water, of a 
Galh-WoR Mx. fGaLLY-Worm, level with the mouths of theſe pipes; the ſea, in its receſs, 
Glow-WoRM. - __ 1] GLow-//trm. has carried off about an eighth of an inch of the ſurface of the 
Gnat-WoRM, " ONAT. - ſand with it ; but though it has done this every where, where 
Gooſeberry-WoRM. | | GoOSEBERRY, the ſand was looſe and free, it has not been able to do it where 
Hay-WoR Ms. ; | Har. | it was glued together by the viſcous juices of this animal, but 
Heirſe-Wor Ms. | Hos E. has left ſuch part of it ſtanding out in form of pipes or caſes to 

Luyſimachia-Wok Mus. > See the articles LysIMAcHIA. RE TEE. WE 2 
Muſbroom-WoR M. MuskRoOM. The ſtrength of this glue is alſo ſeen in the common accident 
Oyfter-Worm. - | OYSTER. | of the ſeas waſhing off a-piece of a ſand-bank, in "which they 
Pile-Worms. | | Pits. 95 dwell; in this caſe the fragment is found at ſome diſtance, with 
dheep⸗ Noſe. Wok Ms. | | SHEEP, 22 8 the interſticial ſand every where waſhed deep away from the 
Sill-Woku. | | | SILK. 3 ſurface, but with the caſes of the VHorms remaining prominent, 
Truffle-WokR us. 


a | CTRUFFLE, and being perfect and unhurt at full length, with all their con- 
Meal WokM. There are two very different infects found in | volutions. e 3 6 
- our meal or. flour; the one is ſo ſmall, that it is only to be] Sometimes alſo theſe pipes or caſes are found perfectly detached 
ſcen by the microſeope; all that the naked eye can diſcover of from all ſandy matter, and dying looſe on the bottom of the 
it is, that ſomething is alive in the place, from the whole ſub-| fea; in this caſe the glutinous juice, cementing the outer ſur- 
ſtance of the flour being 1n motion. Sce the article FTO UR. face, being much weaker than that which keeps topether the 
The other mal. Morm is larger, and more frequently offers | more internal part, much of the ſuperficial coat is often worn 
BE itſelf to our obſervation; it conſiſts of eleven rings, and has | away; nay, ſometimes the caſes are not thicker than a piece of 
= three pairs of legs. The mouth of this Vorm is made into a ene . K. yet ſtill preſerving their whole figure, The 
kind of forceps, and from this ariſe, on each ſide, a great | internal ſurface of theſe pipes is always perfectly ſmooth, even, 3: 
number of ſmall ſpinulæ; theſe ſerve inſtead of teeth, and the | and poliſhed, which is wonderful, as they. are compoſed” of 
animal feeds by means of them. They are found ſometimes |- ſuch rugged particles as, one would think, could not cafily 
very ſoft and tender, ſometimes hard and firm, and at other | furniſh a ſmooth ſurface; but doubtleſs the mucous or viſcous 
ſeaſons they are very briſk and lively; at others they have | humour of the animal fills up the interſtices between the par- 
| ſcarce any life in them. | . ticles, and, by degrees, hardens ſo far as to make one even 
The moſt remarkable thing in regard to theſe Morms, is, ſurface with their prominent ends. e 
that they are always exactly of the colour of the flour which | The Worm which inhabits theſe caſes is of a very ſingular fi- 
they live among. Ray has obſerved, that the white flour gure; it is about an inch long, and of the thickneſs of a large 
breeds white ones; the coarſer flour breeds larger and greyer wheat ftraw ; its head is of a very odd ſtructure; it is rounded 
ones; and that flour which has the bran among it, breeds] and flat, and is much broader than any otber part of the 
brown ones, of the ſame colour with itſelf. This is a pro- body. At certain times the extremity of, the head is of this 
viſion of nature for the ſaſety of the animal, ſince were it of a | round figure, and is divided into three parts; that in the mid- 
colour different from that of the flour, it muſt be eaſily diſcovered] dle is of an oval figure, and hollow ; the next to this ĩs a circu- 
among it, and would be picked out and thrown away. The | lar zone or band which ſurrounds this oval part 3 and the third 
caterpillar tribe are thus preſerved, by being of the colour of part is another circular Zone, extended behind this laſt; on 
e leaves they feed on ; 'their green, uſually ſuiting itſelf both theſe zones there are a great number of lines marked, 
exactly to that of the tree or plant. Deflandes, Trait. Phyſ. vhich ſeem a ſort of rays, running from the center to the 
ORMS of the Sea. The ſea- Worms are of the number of thoſe | circumference. VF 
animals, which with the oyſter, and ſeveral other ſhell-fiſn,, Though this is at ſome times the figure of the head; yet at 
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furniſh us an inſtance of animals which remain all their lives fixed] others it is of a very different form, reſembling a Creſcent or a 
in the manner of plants to one ſpot, whence there is no pro- horſe-ſhoe; for there is a certain part in the middle of the 
wm of their moving themſelves. | head, which the creature can open when it pleaſes, 

eſe 


e Morms are included in a fort of caſes or pipes, and may | A little below the head, it has three oblong ſlender bodies, 
divided into two claſſes, according to the nature of thoſe | which ſerve as oars on each fide; its body approaches to a 
2 In the one ſpecies theſe are only made of grains of ſand, Sonic figure, and is terminated by a long tail 5 all along the 
| I gments of ſhells, and the like, faſtened together by a viſcous body there are placed, at different diſtances, little fleſhy pro- 
umour; and in the other they are compoſed of a true ſhelly | tuberances ſhaped like hooks, which bend toward the tail. 
| Th bun 2:14, TIT | Theſe are placed in three ranges, and ſeem intended to ſerve 
1 ole Worms which have ſhelly caſes, are fixed ſometimes to | the creature in the place of legs or arms, when it has a mind 
he ſand at the bottom of the ſea, ſometimes to tones, or ſea- | to move upward or downward in the ſhell. 4. 
—— and ſometimes to the ſhells of other fiſhes; their ſhells | When we conſider the effects of this glutinous juice iſſuing 
e rounded, and, in ſome degree, conic, as they always gra- from the body of this amal, in faſtening together any looſe 
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dually grow wider from their $0j Wa | fromthe body of this amal, in Ny png Rog 
| their point or apex to the mouth; as | ſubſtances it meets with, ſo as to form a caſe for it, it may 
2 reſt their ſhape is —— in almoſt every individual, | eaſily ſuppoſed that the adheſion of the balani-marini, and 
ming divers irregular curves, and often reſembling the | other the like ſhells, whichremain all their lives fixed toſome one 
Pcs 1nto which a common earth-7Yorm curls and twilts it- | ſpot, is performed in the ſame manner. Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. 
In a motions. | 255 Pater-WoRkRMs. There is a ſingular ſpecies of theſe creatures, 
know 


how theſe ſhells become ſo exactly faſtened | which is found to be capable of feproduction or multiplication 

—— on which we find them, it will be — to] from cuttings, in the manner of the polype. | 
The manner in which they are formed. The diſcovery Mr. Trembley made of this ſtrange property in 
but this ſhell when juſt Produced, is covered with a ſhell ; | the polype, gave occaſion to the trying the experiment in * 
new ſhell ; * longer covers its whole body; as it grows, a 'P gard to ſome other inſects. Forms were the moſt natural ob- 
Juices 25 armed over this, from the condenſation of its own | ject of theſe experiments; and though they failed in many ſpe- 
what it wi _ fixes it down as it grows te the body, be that | cies, they yet ſucceeded in ſome, and proved, that nature — 

* growth, twiſts which it is formed; and as the Worm, in its | not given that amazing property of re- production of its mo 
that poſtur «(elf variouſly about, it will be fixed down in | effential parts, to one only ſpecies of animals. a 
which adher by the new-formed ſhell Which covers it, and | Mr. Bonet tried the experiment on 2 very nimble kind 0 
to the old ſhel as well to the body on which the Vorm lies, as | water-Werm, by cutting it in two in the middle, and the 
The marin _ I ON 9A | ſucceſs perſectly anſwered the expectation; for the two pieces 
hell, but — os the other kind, which are not regular | continued alive and vigorous, and in a little time became two 
bodies, and of _— are made-up of fragments of different complete Worms. ſtructure of theſe Worms, though it 
of ſand, live in the fame manner with | appear ſimple to the naked eye, is very worthy the examina» 
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another, but this with great regularity. 
Under eve | 


very junction of the rings there are to be ſeen ſmall 
veſſels dividing themſelves into numerous ramifications, all 
, theſe ſeem to be branches propagated from the principal 


All along, and immediately under this artery, is extended 


the channel of the inteſtines; this would not be very viſible 


_ In itſelf, but the terreſtrial matter with which it is filled, 
_ uſually makes it eaſily diſtinguiſhable : This is furniſhed 


like the inteſtines of larger animals with different orders of | 
_.. muſcular fibres, which ſerve to protrude the remainder of 


che food; and this operation is alſo by means of the great 
tranſparency of the creature's ſkin, eaſily ſeen as it paſſes 
within the body. i 


It appears v evidently, from the contents of the ſtomach, 


and bowels of this animal, that it receives earth or mud 


into ita body, and has its nouriſhment from it. Together 
with this earth it alſo ſometimes neceſſarily receives ſome 


bubbles of air; and as the air in the body af fiſhes ſerves 


them very greatly in n * 2 at — 
2 air is not withau 


. its effect, but this is generally too powerful for che crea- 


| ſure, ſo in the bodies of 


ture, 


_ The bubbles of air are eaſily diſcerned in the body of the | 
creature, and when they are in any great quantity the 
ts Qrength 


bring up the animal againſt its will, and all i 


will not ſerve to carry it to the bottom; but it floats o 

the ſurface, till it has. diſch arged a part of this — 
thing for the creature to do, 

great ſtruggle ſeen within its body, as | 


2 
matter. This appears no 
but there is, often a 8 
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dition of new rings to each end make che increaſe 


u lies upon the ſurface of the water; the. bubbles 
— 8 1% 
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on theſe JYorms Mr. Bonet tried the experiment of ci. 


| he polype, with 


which had the head on it moved about, and ſeemed in al 
was much more te. 


Tranſ. No. 469. p. 474. 


On the third day tome weeds and mud being added to the 
water, the half which had the head immediately plunged it 
ſelf into the mud, but the other half only hid irtelf among 
the weeds; and at the cut end of this there was at this tine 
very diſtinctly ſeen a tubercle, which looked like the knt 


of a branch of a tree; and at the end of a weck each end 


was become perfect, and the two halves were two abfolute- 
ly perfect Forms. The new head of the one, and the ner 
tail of the other, were perfectly the ſame with the old ones; 
and the ſtomach, the grand artery, and other parts had pr 
longed themſelves in a neceſſary manner. 
After this experiment, the ſame obſerver cut other J/orns d 
this ſpecies into four, eight, and as far as fourteen piece; 
and moſt of theſe in a few days got new heads and tal, 
and became perfect animals. The ſeaſon of the year in 
which theſe experiments are made is of great conſequence, 
in regard to their ſucceſs; for in ſummer very few of tie 
pieces fail of becoming perfect animals, even though one 
Horm be cut into near thirty pieces; but in winter may 
fail. ITpid. p. 4) „%„„171 „„ 

The ſecond or third day after the cutting produces the nes 
heads and tails in ſummer, and in winter it is often ten ot 
twelve days before they appear: The head always ſhens it- 
ſelf firſt, and lengthens itſelf centinually for the firſt or &- 


* 


cond week after its firſt appearance, and then it ceaſes to 


grow, having by that time arrived at a ninth part of an inch 
or thereabouts; this however is not, properly ſpeaking, tie 


| length of the head alone, but compriſes the rudiments d 


five or {ix rings which are annexed to it. 

The tail does not begin to grow ſo ſoon as the head, 8! 
does it ſtop its growth ſo ſoon, but continues increaſing, i! 
length from day to day for a long time; and in a few wet 
the pieces of the middle part of a Worm, which were lot 
originally above a ſixth part of an inch in length, will be- 


come perfect Worms of two inches. 
Some of the pieces of the ſame Worm will grow longer 
and faſter than others; and, in general, the ſmalleſt of 
ſhorteſt pieces of the orm do not grow | fo quick 3 the 
longer ones. e Ae e Tg: 12; 
The ſeveral pieces cut from different parts of the ſame Vun 
alſo make a very different progreſs in their growth; but 
general it appears, that. thoſe pieces which were cut off neat 
the tail grow more ſlowly than thoſe. from any other pat. 
The laſt fragment, or that which contains the tail of th 
animal, grows the moſt ſlowly of all; and the head-end 
which might be expected to grow as remarkably quick 5 
this does ſlowly, does indeed exceed many of the parte u 
this particular, but is not always the very quickeſt of all 1 
There are ſeveral neceſſary circumſtances to be obſerves 
the progreſs; of theſe operations; the moſt neceſſary o, 
is, the allowing the creatures food; as it appears Pl 
that they feed on mud, there ſhould always be 4 pe 
quantity of this added to the water in which the R 8 
preſerved, for otherwiſe thoſe which ſeem to prom 1 
faireſt for becoming perfect Morme, will often verſe 
periſh, merely for want of nouriſhment to ſubſiſt on, 
they can grow to perfection. . 
Dr. Hales, in his vegetable ſtatics, relates a curious on 
ment, by which it is proved, that: the . bones of an „ 
when they are oſſified to a certain degree, do not oF te 
longer, except at their extremities ; and the edc 
ſame, in regard to theſe Worms ; for the old piece,! the al 
the middle of the animal never lengthens itſelf, — eg 
in the Harm. | OY 1 28 ad to be 
In all theſe pieces the liquor, which ſerves. as bloc , , 
animal, is found circulating from the tail - part "he wood i 
head, in the uſual way; and by this. motion of n 


Worms. See the article GENERATION. 
„ £4 phyſiolo . Many effects have been by the igno- 
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: che head and which the tail-end, and the new head and 
no proven ſeen to come regularly from the proper ends. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 469. p. 479- 


ibuted to Worms, in which they have had no ſhare ; 
= — things called Worms, have no right to that 
Weto this day vulgarly call the little black prominent ſpots 
in people's faces, orms; but they are not ſo, nor any thing 
living. We owe the true knowledge of theſe to the ſaga- 
cious Mr. Lewenhoek, who, examining them by the mi- 
croſcope after taken out of the face, found them only to be 
bundles of hairs or imperfe& hairs in ſmall portions enve- 
Joped in thin films; in ſome, the fragments of hairs are 
evident, being ſtrong and rigid; but in others, they ſeem ſoft 
and pulp). 
Theſe Horns, as they are called, uſually appear as black 


ſpecks, ſometimes lying even with the reſt of the ſurface | 


of the ſkin, ſometimes rifing above it; the hairs in each 
of theſe are-from twenty to forty, in number. Their roots 
uſually lie irregularly, one deeper than another ; but their 
extremities uſually are even. The deeper the Worms lie, 
the more difficult they are to be got out, and the fewer 
hairs they contain; fo that they are beſt obſerved when 
taken from near the ſurface of the ſkin, and when taken 
from people who have the blackeſt hair, as they are moſt 


diſtinctly diſcernible in theſe, from their ftrength and the 
difference of colour between them and their inveſtient 


membranes. 


It may always be known alſo when there are hairs in one 


of thele //orms fit to be examined, for if there are, the Worm 
is rigid, and comes out ftrait; but if not, it comes out 
The make and conformation of theſe Worms, as they are 


called, is probably in this manner. When the root of a 


hair being deep in the ſkin ſupplies ſo much nouriſhment as 
to make the hair grow out and appear on the face, the up- 
per part of the hair by rubbing, or ſome other violence, 
comes to be broken off, the lower part of the trunk of it 
fill remaining in the ſkin, the nouriſhment afterwards ſup- 
plied to this part for hairs does not tend to lengthen out 
the broken one, the ſummit of that being {till liable to the 
fame continual accidents ; but new ones are propagated by 
its fide, which being alſo broke off when they come to the 
ſurface, new ones are again formed and grow to the fame 
length, till from the baſis of what nature intended for one 
hair we ſee thirty or forty; but this is probably not ſoon 
effected, but is the buſineſs of ſeveral years, in all which 
time the cluſter of hairs is ſuppoſed to be an animal, and 
the Worm is faid to be growing. The hairs growing on all 
parts of the body are ſharp-pointed at their natural ends, 


but thoſe. ſhort ones which make up theſe Worms are always | 


blunt at the end. | 


okus, in medicine. There are a great variety oſ medi- 
eines given for deſtroying the Worms, which breed in hu- 


man bodies; but as os are of very different kinds, there | 


is great caution require 
for each peculiar caſe. 


Acids, in general, are eſteemed good in theſe caſes; and 
lemon-juice, vinegar, and other vegetable acids, fuch as 
pomegranate and currant-juice, and the like, are given ; and 
ſometimes the mineral ones, as the ſpirit of vitriol, ſulphur, 


and the like, All theſe are properly given when there is a 
preternatural heat, and ferecith 


in ſelecting ſuch as are moſt proper 


- allay the heat, but reſiſt putrefaction,  _. 
itters in general are alſo reckoned among the medicines 
good againſt Worms 3 of this kind are wormwood, ſmall 
8 rue, and the like; and to theſe are to be added 
tida. Theſe medicines do not act merely as bitters ; for it 
2 meu known, that many inſects will endure the bittereſt 
der; 1 > unhurt, and Jorms will breed in the gall blad- 
ders but they correct and alter the crude and viſcid matter 


. 


1 = inteſtines by which theſe animals are nouriſhed, and | 


y *Tumulating the fibres of the inteſtines they often diſcharge 
— =, Matters and Worms do wk it. They 
perſons of mog nagt) of the bile, which in children and 
and livi of „ general cauſe of the breeding 


3 * of all kinds are by ſome greatly extolled in 


7s and there ſeems this reaſon for it, that all 
ink | 4 ms realon for it, 
—— deſtroyed by being put into oil, and that flies and 


0 
e are | 
RF acne animals, which, after ſeeming dead, on the 


To this it is to be added, that very 
$ follow the giving oils, in caſes of the 
— 
dy covering waing the Hor ms 
there muſt be as much ? 


«+ is always eaſy to know, even in the ſmalleſt pieces, which | 


diſpoſition ; for they not on- 


rging bitters, ſuch as rhubarb, aloes, and coloquin- | 


af her life bean ſubjoRt to the heagrach In any 


on tlie cauſe; and relax the ſpaſmodically contra ged coats 
of the inteſtines, and as it were defend and line them with 
a ſort of mucilage, in ſuch a manner that the more acrid 
purging medicines neceſſary to the utter deſtruction of the 
animals themſelves, may be given with more ſafety. Thus 
it is a very good method to give a child over night half an 
Ounce or more of oil of ſweet almonds, and in the morning 
following a briſk purge of the reſin of jalap, mercurius 
dulcis, or any thing elfe of this kind. 1 1 

Saline ſubſtances in general are alſo greatly celehrated by 
many in caſes of JYorms, and they are indeed capable of 
acting in a double capacity againſt them, at once deſtroying 
the tender ſtructure of many of them, arid vellicating the 
inteſtines ſo as to promote the diſcharging them. The 
common bitter purging ſalts, as the glaubers ſalt, and the 
natural falt contained in the purging waters of different 
places, which is indeed glaubers falt alſo in its origin as 
well as qualities, are the beſt of all others for this purpoſe ; 
if the natural waters are drank, it ſhould be in conſiderable 
quantities; and if the factitious ſalt be taken, it ſhould be 
diffolved in large portions of water. og 

Many people who live on the ſea-coaſts give their children 
ſea-water, for the ſame purpoſe ; and ſome uſe the broth of 
recent oyſters with pepper and other ſpices, and lemon-juice. 
Salts of the vitriolic kind have alſo long been celebrated as 
remedies for Worms; and the common falt of ſteel; as alſo 


the Pyrmont waters, which are highly impregnated with par- 


5 of that metal, are found very uſeful in all caſes of this 
ind. 8 
But if any diſorder admits of ſpecific remedies we might 
expect that this malady would ; for theſe purpoſes many 
extol fome of the gums, as aſſa-fœtida, galbanum, and 
myrrh, and the leaves of ſome plants, as wormwoad 
and tanſey. Onions and garlick are alſo greatly com- 
mended ; and hitter almonds and wormſeed, have long 
been famous. All theſe are found peculiarly deſtructive of 
I/orms, and no method of cure ſucceeds well in which 
one or other of theſe has not a ſhare. | 
Among the minerals, we find alio one remedy greater than 
all theſe, that. is quickſilver; this has been given in man 
various forms, and found more or leſs ſucceſsful in all. Wa- 
ter, in which crude quickſilver had been boiled, was firſt 
given by Helmont, and that with great ſucceſs ; after this 
eiboom infuſed crude mercury in rheniſh wine, and found 
this more effectual than the former. But the moſt ſucceſs- 
ful method. ſeems the giving proper doſes of mercurius dul- 
cis, with ſome purging medicines, as the reſin of jalap. 
AÆthiops mineral, which is a mixture of quickſilver and 
ſulphur, is found alſo of great uſe ; and quickſilver rubbed 
to a mixture with ſugar-candy, is preferred by Hoffman to 
all the other preparations. After a cure by theſe means, 
the patient ſhould be prevented from a relapſe, by abſtaining 
for a time from fleſh and fiſh ; and, after this, from milk 
and cheeſe. Acrid purgatives, or hot remedies are never to 
be given, where there is any febrile heat; and when there 
is cauſe to ſuſpect that the duodenum is full of an acrid bile, 
then mercurials are to be avoided; as are all the draſtic 
purges ; for theſe medicines, in theſe circumſtances, often 
bring on inflammations of the bowels. | 


Before the expelling the /Yorms from the ſmall inteſtines, | 
it is proper to give glyſters of milk and honey, to allure all 


the worms together to that part. In caſes of the afcarides 
lodged in the inteſtines, glyſters of milk with tanſey, gar- 
lick, and ſcordium boiled in it, have great effects; and gly- 
ſters af brine, or ſalt and water with aloes added to it, are 
alſo found of great benefit; as theſe troubleſome arms are 
wondy pet in the rectum, theſe glyſters take immediate 
effect, | | 

It is proper alſo to give a vomit during the courſe of cure, 


to diſlodge ſuch JYorms as may have got into the inteſtinum 


cæcum, ſince purging medicines cannot reach them while 


they remain there. External applications alſo of bulls gall, 
aloes, and coloquintida, are of ſervice laid in form. of a ca- 
taplaſm to the belly. Hoffman. Oper. T. 4. 


Tin is often recommended as a good remedy againſt Forms, 
articularly of the flat kind. Dr. Alſton, in the Med. Eff. 
dinb. Vol. 5. Art. 7. directs an ounce and an half of the 

powder of pewter-metal to be mixed in half a Scotch 

mutchin, or about half a pint Engliſh meaſure of treacle, 
for children; but to grown perſons, he gives two ounces of 
the powder of pure tin, put through the. fineſt hair-fieve, 


* 


and mixed with eight ounces of treacle. As to the admini- 


ſtration of this midicine, the original receipt directs half of 


it to be taken the Friday before the change of the moon; the 
day after, half of the remainder; and the. reſt on Sunday. 
On the monday a purge is to. be taken. The doctor thinks 
there is probably nothing in the particularities of the day; but 
ſays, the medicine ſucceeds well in ſeveral ſpecies of Forms. 
The Memoirs of the French ain eau a very, remark- 
wipe 


able account of an obſtinate pain cauſl 
place where few perſon, would have 


mal for the cauſe of it. Aae 10 0 dl 2 . 
A woman of thirty- ſix rs old, who had not in any part 
| <A to the hea particular de- 


a Worms in a 
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gree, found at this time a very violent and intolerable pain | 


leize her on the lower part of her forehead toward the right 
fide, and very near the top of the noſe. This held her a 


long time, and in the ſpace of two years extended itſe] 


f to 


the temples on the ſame fide. It now became continual 
alſo, whereas before it had had intermiſſions, and grew more 
and more violent; fo that, in fine, it was attended with con- 
vulſions, and with a great diſordering of the patient's ſenſes 


during its more terrible agonies. 


Many medicines were tried, but all in vain; and after four 
years ſpent in fruttteſs attempts for a cure, ſhe left off all 
medicines, and only kept to a regular courſe of life, and to 
the taking much Muff; from which ſhe uſually found eaſe. 


One morning, after taking ſome ſnuff, ſhe ſneezed violent- 


ly, and threw out of her noſe a Vorm wrapped up in a-mals 


of a pituitous matter, tinged with a little blood. She was 
frighted at the ſight, but ſhe found herſelf cured in a mo- 
ment. The noſtril on that fide bled a little for two or three 


inches. It was ſomething thicker in the middle than at 
either end, and was of a clear deep brown ; its back was 
rounded or convex, and its belly flat; and it was covered 
all over, except on the head, with large and regular ſcales ; 


theſe were evenly diſpoſed, and from between theſe there 
grew on each fide fifty-ſix legs; theſe were as fine as a 


hair, and about one twelfth of an inch long. 


The creature ſeemed therefore of the centipes kind, and in 


examining the head there were eaſily diſcovered the two 


eyes, two horns, and a pair of forceps made up of four arms; 


and the tail was armed with two points, longer, thicker and 
ſharper pointed than' the legs. Aﬀer examination it was 


put into an empty phial, where it remained alive eighteen | 


hours; at the end of which time they poured ſome ſpirit 


upon it to preſerve it, and it lived and crauled about in this 
3 . 

The ſeat of the pain ſhews very plainly, that the Vorm muſt 
have lived in the cavity of the frontal ſinus. This ſinus is 
about two inches long, and three quarters of an inch broad, 
and therefore might very well contain a Worm of this ſort 
in a bended poſture ; and this ſeemed to have been accuſtom- | 
| ed to that poſture, by its naturally bending and folding it- 
ſelf up, when at its liberty. There is between this ſinus and 


the noſtril naturally a ſmall hole, by which they communi- 
cate and by which the ſinus admits the air at every inſpi- 


ration; and it is not impoſſible, but that a ſtrong ſnuffing 
in the air at ſome time might have carried into this finus 

with it the egg in which this little animal was incloſed. 

It is poſſible indeed, that the egg might be lodged here by 

the round of circulation, but this ſeems much leis probable ; 

and it ſeems very certain that, however it got in, it was by 


this paſſage that it finally got out: It is true, that the cavity 


is naturally too ſmall to have given ſo large a creature paſ- 


ſage, but it is eaſy to conceive that the creature might | 


have gnawed it larger. 5 | 
It is plain, that the egg when once received into the frontal 
ſinus, muſt find there every requiſite for its coming to per- 


fection; warmth and humidity, there was very ſufficient ; 


and when the creature was hatched, the juices excreted there 
might ſerve it abundantly for nouriſhment, inſomuch that it 
plainly grew much larger than it would have done if hatch- 
ed on the earth in the common way, and lived a longer 


time than its fellows on earth uſually do, a life of four years 


free from accidents, and finely cheriſhed. 


This was its ſtate; but what, alas! muſt have been that of 
the patient? The membrane of the ſinus being continually 


wounded by the forceps; the points at the tail, and no leis 


than an hundred and twelve legs probably almoſt always in 
motion; every particular fibre of this membrane muſt have 
had its wound, and the complaint could not but grow worſe 
as the creature increaſed in ſize, and as it was uritated by 


tte frequent uſe of the ſnuff; tobacco being a ſmell hateful 


to almoſt all animals. 


- any like accident that may hereafter happen, in which caſe 
it would be adviſeablè to uſe ſnuff or tobacco in any ſhape ; 
to take internally ſuch "medicines as are known to deſtroy 


Mm, and to ſnuff ſtrongly up the noſe ſuch acrid 


Acid 3 as the patient could bear, and as might inc 


— 
* 3 


an 


i 


om- 


e animal. Oil is a perfectly innocent medicine to 


us, yet ĩs deſtructive of moſt animals; this therefore ſnuffed 

up alone, might work a cure; but if all theſe means fail, 
ould be very eafy*and very ſafe for à ſurgeon to make 
an inciſion into the part, and remove the noxious inſect. 


- Mem." Acad. Par 1. | 
We have accounts in the Acta Leipſienſia, of Forms not 


j voided by urine, but let out of the veins in blood-letting ; 


on- 


- but there Want more teſtimonies of ſuch marvellous things 


to procure them a general belief, 


:- From the ſymptoms of this patient, it will be eaſy to know | 


1 


days, and in that time her reaſon which had been much | 
diiturbed, became perfectly calm and ſettled as before. 
The ſize of this Vorm was very extraordinary; it was thin, 
its utmoſt breadth or thickneſs not being ſo much as half a 
quarter of an inch: It uſually curled itſelf into ſeveral bend- 
ings; for it was diſcharged alive, and ſeemingly hearty, and 
in this ſtate was uſually about two inches long; but when it 
extended its body to its full length, it was not leſs than fix 
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WOK 


Wonsi, in gunnery, is x ſerew of iron to be fixed on the end 


of a rammer, to pull out the wad of a firelock, carabine, or 
piſtol; it is the ſame with wad-h99%, only the one is more 
proper for ſmall fire- arms, and the other for cannon. 


Worm-Sezd-green, a name given by authors to-a ſeed of the 


ſantonicum kind, little known among us, but. called by the 
generality of authors chorar:. 


Wok -- Tinclure, in chemiſtry, a name given by many to a 


medicine prepared by Hoffman, from earth-//Zorms ; and in 
many parts of Germany eſteemed one of the greateſt medi. 


cines in the world, though lefs known in other places. 
; The preparation is this: the /Yorms are to be collected in 


the ſpring or ſummer months, and the larger fort are the 
beſt. "They are to be carefully dried, and reduced to a line 
powder; this powder is to be mixed up into the conſiſtence 
of a pultice, with oil of tartar per deliquium, and this is ty 
ſtand twenty-four hours; then ſpirit of wine is to be poured 
on it, ſo as to reach three fingers breadth above it, and a 
dram of ſaffron and half a dram of caſtor, are to be added, 
and the whole is to ſtand three days in infuſion, and after 
this be filtred off for uſe Some add a imall quantity of 
opium to the tincture, but as it is often wanted in caſe; 
where opium is not proper, it is better to keep it ſeparate 
thus made; and when there is occaſion to have it opted, 
to add as many drops of laudanum as is judged neceltary, 
The oil of tartar in this caſe penetrates the very innermeſt 
ſtructure of the Vorm, and is a means of the extracting 
ſuch a tincture from them, as no art could otherwiſe contri 
to make; and the medicine becomes, according to Hott: 
man, much more an anodyne, from the admixture of the 
ſalt of tartar in the tincture. | 
When it is intended to. be made with opium, it is always 
proper to add alſo ſome of the hound's-tongue-root, which is 
found as an-anodyne to emulate the virtues of opium. 
This tincture, which ever way prepared, is excellent in abat- 
ing the pains of diſeaſes, that do not admit a cure. Ihe 
fits of the gout are rendered eaſier by every doſe of it; and 
even in cancers, the pain 1s quieted 1n a wondertul manner 
by it, and life rendered much more ſupportable. Hanau; 
Act. Labarator. Chym. | | | 


Worm-wood, Abſynthium, in botany, the name of a genus ot 


plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flowers we 
{mall, but of the floiculous kind, being compoicd of ſeveral 
floſcules divided into many ſegments at the edges, and itand- 
ing upon the embryo-ſeeds, and contained in a ſcaly cup, 
The embryos ripen finally into leeds, not winged with 
down. | | 
The ſpecies of Mornmuood, enumerated by Mr. Tournetert, 
are theſe : 1. The broad-leaved tree //armwood. 2. Ihe 
Pontic Hormivcod, or the Roman //ormuwoed of Dioſcorides. 
3. The mountain-Pontic Hormiuood. 4. The Cretic Hin- 
Too, of a pleaſing imell. . 5. The hne-leaved hoary Fonte 
Ilormwoed, G. I he Pontic Hormibood, with purp.e italks 
and finely divided leaves, green underneath. 7. The Au 
ſtrian fine-leaved Pontic //ormwood. 8. The procumdeit 
or creeping Pontic Hormiuood, 9. ihe inſipid taſted on- 
wood, reſembling the common kind. 10. Ihe fea Hon 
wood, with lavender leaves. 11. The fea J/ormunnd, Wil 
the upper leaves divided into ſegments, 12. The German 
ſea Wurmwoed. 13. The Dutcn fea //ormwoed. 14. Ihe 
broad-leaved fea }/ormword, of an agreeable ſmell. 15 
The French fea Mormibobd. 16. The French wormbeed 
| Warmwood, 17. The white mountain /Formwoed. 15 
The hoary Alpine J/ormwood, 19. The dwarf white Alpine 
 Ioarmwoed. 20. The annual corymbiferous IVarnmi 
21. The long-flowered Spanith white //ormwoed. 22. Lie 
Spaniſh' ſea }/ormwoed, with a rounder flower, and with the 
ſmell of wormſeed. 22. The tweet-{melling IV arnuith 
with an elegant ſpike of flowers. 24. The African: le- 
Wormwozd, with hoary vermiculated leaves. 7. aurnef. lil. 
Botan. p. 457. VVV 
The common ormivood is one of the fineſt medicines de 
know, as a ſtomachic and hepatic. It greatly ſtrengthens 


the ſtomach, opens obſtruftions of the liver or ſpleen, fis 


motes an appetite, and deſtioys worms. Fu 
The leaves and tops before the' plant is in flower, ale 1 
parts of it moſt uſed; they ate to be dried and gf 4 
powder, or in a light infuſion. © Their virtues in the Jaun 
dice and dropſy, are very great. They are allo given 1 
ſome in putrid fevers. Many nauſeous infects are deftrof wi 
or driven away by the ſmell of this plant; and it 5 no 
common practice among the good women in the cou) 


to preſerve their cloaths from 'moths, by laying bundles 
2 eb 


* 


dried IVormmwood among; theni. 3 yit- 
The Roman and ſea uro have much the ſame , 


tues with the common kind; but they are lefs naufeous 55 


taſte, and therefore are generally uled inſtead of war 0 
true RonittY/orihwond is very ſcarce among us. 


en Of 
buy under its name, is uſual abſynthium ſcripbium 


common ſea Wormwuoad. © i 


Our brewers have ſome of them a method of uſing 4 
wood inſtead of the hops, to give the bitter taſte © ; 
malt-liquors, and to preſerve them: It is found. ered! 

0 


the latter purpoſe very well; but the taſte is ſo 


WO U 


WOC 


that it is much complained of. The reaſon of this is, hat 

the people who uſe it do not underſtand the time of gather- / 
A Ih, 

al Js are ſulleſt of juice while in the ſhoot, but fulleſt 

of virtue when they have their ſeeds on them, This is the 

caſe with Normibsod, as well as a thouſand others; and 

though it in the ſecding-time produces much more flavour 
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pulls in the breaſt, and hiccoughing, are ſymptoms of a I} ound 
in the diaphragm. It is of bad contequence for a Hound to be 
attended with a large tumour; but it is of the Jaſt conſequence 
if it is attended with no degree of tumour at all; the firſt is an 
indication of great inflamination ; the laſt of moctification ; 
ſome degree of tumour is always therefore beſt in JY/ounds. 
WouNnps uaturally, and neceſſarily mortal. We properly ſtyle 


— — 
* 
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than when younger, yet it is without that nauſeous bitter 


of the crude juice, which po us the diſtaſte to the plant. 
Some people have found the proper way of managing 
IHarmibood, and have given a flavour with it to their malt- 
liquors, even preferable in the opinion of all palates to that 
given in the common way by hops. 

The method is this: The plant is to be gathered when fully 
ripe and the ſeeds upon it, and in this ſtate hung up in 
mall bunches to dry. When thoroughly dried, a certain 
quantity of good ſtrong malt- liquor is to be impregnated 
with it, to the utmoſt ſtrength that it can poſſibly give it. 
This is to be ſet by for uſe, to add to all the reſt. 

When the hops ſhould in the common way be added to the 
beer, this liquor is to be added in a proper quantity, mak- 
ing the taſte the judge when there is enough of it. 

By this means juſt what degree of bitter is required may be 
given to the liquor, and the bitter of this common plant 
thus managed, is as perfectly agreeable as that of any ve- 
getable in the world. i 

The Morinivood for this purpoſe ſhould have its ſeeds care- 
fully preſerved in the drying, and it is beſt if not uſed till 
the year after it was gathered. Phil. Tranſ. No. 124. 

Many people who have been fond of the virtues of Hermiusod, 
but diſguſted at its nauſeous bitter taſte, have attempted the 
diveſting it of its taſte, and yet preſerving its qualities ; but 
it being as a bitter that this plant acts in many cales, it is 
an evidently abſurd ſcheme to take away that quality on 
which its virtues depend, in order to the rendering them leſs 
diſagreeable to the palate. 

The eſſential ſalt of Vormiuood is afforded in great quantity, 
and poſſeſſes in many reſpects the virtues of the plant; 
this is a form in which it were to be wiſhed, that not on- 
ly this, but many other medicinal plants were more often 
ven. | 

— ſhares with all other bitters the virtues of an 
abſterſiye deobſtruent, and is in ſome degree purgative as 
all bitters are. Mormtuood is one of thoſe plants which the 
chemiſts have generally choſen for their proceſſes of the re- 
ſuſcitation of plants from their aſhes ; and though the pre- 


tended principles of this art are falſe, yet there have been 


ſome of the artiſts ſo cunning to form repreſentations of this 


plant, that have deceived and puzzled the greateſt unbe- 


lievers, though they have not convinced them. Phil. Tranſ. 
. 74. ; | ; . 

Worms Mood. fy, in natural hiſtory, a very ſmall black fly, 

found on the ſtalks of the common Warmwood in June and 


7 . 1 1 
3 | WORRALL, in zoology, an animal of the lizzard kind, of 


about four feet long and eight inches broad, with a forked 
tongue, which: it puts out like a ſerpent, but without teeth. 

It is a harmleſs animal, and feeds only on large flies, and 
the ſmaller ſpecies of lizzards. It is found in Ægypt only 


during the hotteſt months, and principally frequents the | 


grottos and caverns in the mountains on the weſt of the 
tle, where it ſleeps during the winter ſeaſon. 
It is ſaid to be greatly affected by muſic ; but experiment 
| = this wp an erroneous opinion. Pocock's Agypt. 
Ne I. 2 208. | | 4 
lis, in mines, are the walls or ſides ſometimes of hard 
one, and ſometimes ſoft; when ſoft, the miners ſay they are 
rotten: Theſe are the bounds of an entry. Betwixt them 
all ſorts of earth, ſtones, and ore lie; or, as philoſophers 


lay, grow. Houghton's compl. Miner, in the Explan. of 
tne Terms. gg 


WOUND 


Ry For inſtance, in Hounds of the breaſt, when the 
p ee his breath with ſhortneſs and difficulty, and 
at the ſame time attended with an hæmoptyſis and hic- 


Guse we may rationally conjecture that the lungs, or the | 


laphragm 2 2 5 
when chyle rw wounded; fo in Hounds of the abdomen, 


m . . 1 
6 guts, or lacteals, are wounded: When excrements 


— Mound, the great guts are wounded. In the 


to be dvided bilious blood ſhews the liver or 


: If urine paſſes by the ound, the urinary 


adder or elſe the ureters 1 4 | * 
d e Ae preg; rr | WounDs mortal by Accident. Wounds are properly ſaid to be- 


come mo 
them, is occaſipned either by the ill conduct of the patient 


a _ on the kidneys, or a Maund of the bladder. 
S large profuſions of blood this way, it is a 


at ſome of the larger blood-veſlels are wounded : Vo- | 


_— l 2 declares the ſtomach to be the injured 
ſhew that 2 ant Pains, attended with convulſive twitches, 
ſubſtance is e is wounded, or elſe that ſome foreign 
10 —* W 3 Whenever the ſenſes are 
of the brain: received on the head, a concuſſion 
2 uch do be feared, Difficulty of breathing; 


oided, it is a plain indication that the ſtomach, | 


gall-bladder 


into the (Cycl.)—There is nothing will give a truer light | 
co If q e Nature and conſequence of a deep Wound, than a due 
Mlideration of what natural actions of the body are impeded 


; 


— — 


thoſe J7ounds mortal which are not to be remedied by all the 
art and induſtry of man. Thus J/ounds are of this kind 
which are attended with ſo violent an hæmoxrhage, as to pro- 


duce inſtant death: of this ſort are reckoned [Yours that pe- 


netrate the cavitics of the heart, and all thoſe /Younds of the 
viſcera, where the large blood-veſlels are opened; ſuch are 
large / vs of the lungs, liver, ſpleen, kidneys, ſtomach, 
intettincs, meſentery, pancreas, uterus ; of the aorta, of the 
illac, celiac, renal, meſenteric, and carotid arteries, eſpe» 
ctally it they are wounded near their origin; of the ſubclavian 
alio, or vertebral ; of the vena cava, the iliac vein, the internal 
jugular, vertebral ; renal, meſenteric of the vena porta, and 
oi the larger veins that lie deep in the body, becauſe their ſi- 
tuation will not admit of proper applications to reſtrain the 
flux of blood. Heifter»theretore reckons, very juſtly, theſe 
among the //ounds that are abſolutely incurable, fince they 
are not remediable either by aſtringents, ligature, or fire. 
Thoſe Hounds alfo are not lets mortal than the former, 
which obſtruct, or entirely cut off the paſſage of the animal 
ſpirits to the heart; ſuch are Moumds of the cerebellum, of the 
medulla oblongata, and ſome violent ſtrokes of the brain itſelf. 
There is reaſon to apprehend very great danger, when the 
{mall veins or arterics, which are contained in the cranium, 
are injured ; for the blood flowing from them into the inter- 
nal ſinuſes of the brain, either produces too great a preſſure 
upon thoſe very tender parts of the brain, and ſo obſtructs the 
courſe of the blood and ſpirits ; or elſe, being corrupted, it 
putrifies the brain itſelf, if it cannot be evacuated by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the trepan, which is the caſe when this accident hap- 
pens at the lower part of the cranium, or in the ſinuſes of the 
brain; nor is there leſs danger where the nerves, which tend 
to the heart, are wounded, or entirely divided ; for, after 
this, it is impoſſible for the heart to continue its motion. 
To this claſs are to be referred alſo all Wounds which en- 


 tirely deprive the animal of the faculty of breathing: there is 
therefore great danger where the aſpera arteria is intirely di- 


vided ; for where it is only divided in part, it may be healed 


again by the aſſiſtance of an expert ſurgeon : to this place alſo 


belong violent ſhocks of the bronchia, mediaſtinum, and dia- 
phragm, eſpecially the tendinous part of it. 

Thoſe Hounds allo which interrupt the courſe of the chyle to 
the heart, are no leſs incurable than the former; ſuch are 
I/aunds of the ſtomach, inteſtines, receptacle of the chyle, 


thoracic duct, and larger lacteals; to which may be alſo ad- 


ded Mouuds of the cſophagus, if they are large; though death 
is not ſo ſudden an attendant on theſe J/ounds ; but, for want 


of nouriſhment, the perſons afflicted by them are weakened 


by degrees, and at length die conſumptive. 


o 


In this account thoſe /Younds alſo are not to be omitted, which 
are inflicted upon membranous parts, that are ſituated in the 
abdomen, and contain ſome ſecreted fluid, as on the bladder, 


either of the bile or urine, the ſtomach, inteſtines, receptacle 


of chyle, and lacteal veſſcls. The fluids contained in theſe 
parts, when once they are let looſe into the cavity of the ab- 
domen, cannot be properly diſcharged, and therefore eaſily 
corrode the internal parts of the body; and the membranes 
that contained them are generally ſo fine, that they will not 
admit of agglutination, eſpecially fince no medicine from 
without can be applied. A few indeed have recovered after 
flight Wounds in theſe parts; but ſince the number of theſe 
inſtances is but few, and the cure in them has been acciden- 
tal, and not performed by the ſurgeon's art, theſe may very 
juſtly be added to the liſt of mortal /Younds. 


WounDs mortal by Neglect. Many Wounds there are which, 


though the experienced ſurgeon could remedy, yet prove fa- 


tal, if neglected, or left to nature: Of this number are thoſe 


which produce inſtant death, unleſs relieved by preſent aſſiſt- 
ance ; ſuch are Mounds of the larger external blood-veſlcls, 
which might be remedied by ligature, by the application of 
aſtringent medicines, or the actual cautery. Of this kind are 
ound of the brachial, or crural artery, unleſs they are too 
near the trunk of the body; Mounds in the large arteries of 
the cubit, or tibia ; of the branches of the external carotid, 
or temporal artery ; to theſe alſo may be added Wounds of the 
jugular and other veins, ſituated upon the external parts of 
the body; but in theſe caſes no help can be given, unleſs the 
ſurgeon be brought before there has been a vaſt profuſion of 


blood. Heiſt. Surg. p. 30. 
rtal by accident, where the patient's death, from 


himſelf, or by the neglect or ignorance of his ſurgeon, the 
Wound itſelf 4 of the number of thoſe deemed curable by 
the judicious: praQtiſer. Under this head are to be reckon 

thoſe Wounds which the ſurgeon has neglefted to cleanſe ſuf- 
ficiently, though he had it in his power to do it; as when 


| ſome foreign body, which might calily have been extracted x 
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bouring parts into conſent, will expoſe the patient to death: 


or foot; for, in this caſe, the ſurgeon might eaſily have ſtop- 


ox; 
Cure of fight Wouxps. This is 3 performed with 


WovunpDs dangerous, how to be healed. Wounds of this kind are 
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Is left in the bund by the Eareleſinefs of the ſurgeon; and | | 
produces inflammatios, hæmo 


- convulſions, and finally 
death itſelf, So in Moundt of the thorax and abdomen 3; if the 
ſurgeon does not uſe his utmoſt diligence to evacuate the gru- 
mous blood, it will corrupt there, and by drawing the neigh- 


great care muſt therefore be taken that the lips of the ound 


do not cloſe, till the blood, which is collected in the cavity of | W 


the body, be all evacuated, if poſſible, which will be per- 
ceived by the difficulty of breathing, and other bad ſymptoms 
going off; but if any of the larger internal veſſels are wounded, 
then all attempts to diſcharge the blood are vain; for the vio- 
lence of the hæmorrhage takes off the patient. : 
Wounds are alfo to be accounted mortal by accident, which are 
treated or ſearched in too rough a manner by the ſurgeon ; for 
if Wounds are handled roughly which are full of nervous parts, 
or of large blood-veſſels, there is great danger of bringing on 
hemorrhages, convulſions, inflammations, gangrenes, and 
finally death itſelf. | 
The caſe is alſo the ſame in external 7Younds; which are flight 
of themſelves, but under which the patient is loſt by the in- 
flammation which is brought on; and increaſed by the ſur- 
geon's injudicious treatment; or when any one is taken off by 
the violence of the hæmorrhage, from a Mound of the hand 


* the blood, by the application of proper remedies, or by 
igature: Or, when the patient is guilty of any intemperance; 
either in eating or drinking; or of uy exceſs of paſſion; of 
expoſing himſelf to the cold air, or of uſing violent exerciſe ; 
for by theſe means Wounds, more eſpecially thoſe of the head, 
by being liable to freſh hemorrhages, and other dangerous 
accidents, frequently become mortal, nowithſtanding that they 
naturally would not prove fo, and that though the ſurgeon 
uſes his utmoſt care and ſkill. | gs 

Among theſe alſo are to be accounted thoſe Y/ounds of the 
head, where the patient is loſt by the vaſt quantity of blood, 
hich is extravaſated in the cavity of the cranium, and is con- 
fined there; but where he might have been relieved, if the 
trepan had been applied in time; for though Mounds of this 
kind generally prove incurable, yet as there is, at leaſt, a poſ- 
ſibility of ſaving a perſon in theſe circumſtances, by the uſe of 
the trepan, this may properly be reckoned among the doubt- 
ful caſes, and not deemed abſolutely mortal: And laſtly, a 


bad habit of body frequently prevents the cure of Mounds, 


which would admit of an eafy cure in a healthful ſubject; ſo 
we frequently ſee the ſlighteſt puncture in the hand or foot of 
an hydropieal, conſumptive, or ſcorbutic perſon, ſhall pro- 
duce a'gangrene, and prove mortal, though the ſurgeon fpares 
no care nor application to prevent it, Heiſter's Surg. p. 29, 


great eaſe, by applying to the part a ſmall portion of ſcraped 
lint, well ſaturated with ſpirit of wine, oil of turpentine, or 


St. John's wort, liniment of Arcæus, or balſam of capivi, | 


Gilead, or Peru, and ſecuring the dreſſing with a plaſter ; 
this dreſſing ſhould be renewed once in a day or two, and the 
lips of the ound will preſently agglutinate. Heiſter, p. 34- 


firſt to be cleanſed from the extravaſated blood, ſordes, &c. 
In the next place, if a bullet, the point of a ſword, or any 
bart of the cloathing, a piece of glaſs, or any other foreign 
bod „remains in the Wound, it is to be removed either 
with the fingers, or a pair of forceps, or other proper inſtru- 


ments. The hemorrhage is to be ſtopped at the firſt dreſ- | 
ſing; the divided parts are to be brought as near to each other 


as poſſible, and their ſituation ſhould be ſo maintained, that 
the cicatrix which is left may appear even. OR 
Where there are no extraneous bodies to be removed, the gru- 
mous blood is to be wiped away with a ſoft ſpunge, or a parcel 
of fine lint wrung out of hot wine or brandy ; and when this 
is done, the next ſtep is to ſtop the hemorrhage ; but before 
the ſurgeon attempts the removal of extraneous bodies, it be- 
hoves him well to conſider whether it be more proper to do it 
inſtantly, or to wait a more convenient time ; for if the pa- 
tient is become — faint, from the loſs of blood he has 
already ſuftained, it will be neceſſary, in this cafe, to ſtop 
the hæmorrhage, and then, in ſome meaſure, to endeavour 
to revive him by moderate draughts of warm broths, white 
wine whey, or ſome cordial medicine; for if theſe precautions 
are neglected, the patient may not unlikely die in the opera- 
tion: So alſo where you have reaſon to fear, that in the ex- 


tracting the broken point of a ſword, or other weapon, you | 


are in danger of W a large blood-veſſel or nerve, it 
will be better to wait a litt 

what come to himſelf, or till the ound is enlarged by ſup- 
puration. Heifter's Surg. p. 35. 0 ED 
Gun-Shot-WounDs. See the article Gu n-Shot, 
Wovunps of the Neck. See the article Necx. 
Wounds of the Eyes. See the article Eyes. 
Loſs of Subſtunce in WounDs. When this ha 


in Wands, 


they will not unite either by the help of plaſters, or the ſuture, 


or by any other method, till filled up with new fleſh. To 
bring on this, lint di in oil, or ſpread over with ſome 


e, either till the patient is fome- | 


. 


| 


> 
, 


vulnerary balſam or ountment, and applied to the bottom of the 
i * | 


WO U 


Mound, is very ſerviceable, covering with a plaſter compreſs 
and the Nous bandages ; and this drefling is to be repeates 
daily. There ought to be a balſamic and emollient quality in 
theſe ſarcotic medicines, that they may not only refiſt putre. 
faction; but may alſo ſoften the new fleſh ; ſo that it may ea- 
ſily receive additions from the blood, and ſuffer itſelf to be 
elongated. Heifter's Surg. p. 41. 

OUNDs in Hor/es. The moſt terrible JYounds theſe creature; 
are ſubject to, are thoſe got in the field of battle. The farriers 
that attend camps have a coarſe way of curing theſe ; but it i 
a very expeditious and effectual one. TE, 

If the bullet be within reach, they take it out with a pair df 
forceps; but if it lie too deep to be come at; they leave it he. 
hind, and drefs up the ound in the ſame manner as if it were 
not there. 

They firſt drop in ſome varniſh from the end of a feather. and 
when the bottom is thus wetted with it, they dip a pledect of 
tow in the ſame varniſh; which they put into the Mound, and 
then cover the whole with the following charge : Take a quarter 
of a pound of powder of bole armenic, half a pound of linſeed oil, 
and three eggs, ſhells and all; add to theſe four ounces of bean. 
flour, a quart of vinegar; and five ounces of turpentine; this 
is all to be mixed over the fire, and the Wound covered with 
it. This application is to be continued four or five days, then 
the tent put into the /Yound is to be dipped in a mixture of 
turpentine and hogs-lard ; by this means a laudable matter wil 
be diſcharged; inſtead of the thin ſharp water that was at fir 
Then the eure is to be compleated by drefling it with an oint- 
ment made of turpentine, fiift well waſhed, and then diffolved 
in yolks of eggs, and a little ſaffron added to it. | 
This is the practice in deep Wounds that do not go throug| 
the part; but in caſes where the bullet has gone quite througb, 
they take a few weavers linnen thrumbs, made very knotty ; 
theſe they make up into a kind of link, and dipping it in var- 


7 


niſn, they draw it through the ound, leaving the ends hang- 


ing out at cach fide ; by means of theſe they move the link ot 
ſkain three or four times a day, always wetting the new pat 
that is to be drawn into the Wound with freſh varniſh. They 
put on a charge of the bole armenic, &c. as before deſcribed, 
on each fide of the wounded part, and continue this as long 
as the Wound diſcharges thin watery matter, or the ſides con- 
tinue ſwelled. After this they dreſs it with the ointment of 
— yolks of eggs, and ſaffron, till it is perfect) 
cured. 
The other methods are the dreſſing the Mound with an oint- 
ment made of wax, turpentine, and lard, and covering it with 
linnen rags wetted with cream; or the drefling, with a mit- 
ture of yolks of egg, honey, and ſaffron, and covering it 5 
with cream and baum-leaves beaten together, 
When the I/ound is ſo dangerous · as to require the aſſiſtanced 
internal medicines, they give the following pills: Take af 
ſcetida, bay-berries, and native cinnabar, of each a pound; 
beat up the whole into a maſs with brandy, and roll it into 
pills of fourteen drams weight each. "Theſe are to be laid in 
ſhady place to dry, after which they will keep ever ſo long 
without any damage. The horſe is to take two of theſe eve) 
other day, or, if neceſſary, every day, till he has taken eigit 
or ten of them, and he is to ſtand bridled two hours before 
after the taking them. | 
When the Wound ſeems at a ſtand; not appearing foul, and 
yet not gathering new fleſh, there muſt be recourſe had to the 
following powder, whoſe effect in bringing new fleſh is won 
derful: Take dragon's blood and bole-armenic, of each tw 
ounces 3 maſtic, olibanum, and farcocolla, of each thre: 
drams.; aloes, round birth-wort, and common iris-root, 
each one dram and a half; make the whole into a fine po 
der. This is ſometimes uſed dry, ſprinkling it on the // und; 
but ſometimes it is mixed with turpentine, ſometimes 
juice of wormwood, and ſometimes with honey of roſes, 
either way does very well. | 
When the Hound grows foul, and requires a deterge"! w 
cleanſe it, the common liquor for this purpoſe is a Pabel, 
water, which they make of lime · water, and ſublimate in 
manner: | a-ckel 
Take two pounds and a. half of newly made and uolls of 
lime, put it into a pewter veſſel, and pour on it 2 
boiling water. When the bubbling is over, let it 
reft two or three days, ſtirring it often with a ſtick; 1 
it clear off after a due time for the lime to ſettle, and of fur 
through ſome whited brown paper, made for the lining 8 
nels, on this occaſion. To a quart of the clear * ane 
thus prepared, add eight ounces of ſpirit of w__ 1 
ounce of ſpirit of vitriol; when theſe are well bl 
ſhaking them together ; then add an-ounce of corroſive the 
mate in fine powder; mix all well together, and — 
whole in abottle, to be uſed for the cleanfing theſe fou! 5, 
and on any other occaſions, where there may be 3 mal 


of this powerful kind neceſſary. It will keep god 


If this water will not thoroughly cleanſe the Wand, er, 
Rill will remain a quantity of foul matter in it, a. in £1; 
danger of a gangrene, they add to it as much artes b, 1 
powder, as there was of the corroſive ſublimate; * 

the rate of an ounce to a quart and half a pint. Thel 


| 
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Theſe are all the medicines that the farrier need carry with 


him on account of JYounds ; and they are all ſuch as may be 
repared at home, and will continue good ſo long as he has 


occaſion to keep them, or much longer; and what is left of 


one year will ſerve for others. | 
When the neceſſary applications are thus ſettled, it may not 
be improper to add the general rules by which they conduct 
themſelves in the cure. 

1. The /Yound mult be probed at firſt, but very gently, and 


afterwards as gently and as ſeldom as may be, for the horſes | 


fleſh is the moſt eaſy of all others to be contuſed in wounded 

arts, and to fall into a gangrene from the hurt. 2. The 
22 muſt be kept continually as clean as poſſible, and free 
from proud fleſh. 3. The % N e muſt always be 
made by bleeding, as ſoon as the Wound is dreſſed the firſt 
time; this prevents inflammation, and a great many other bad 
accidents. 4. If the Mound be in ſuch a place, that the horſe 
can get at it with his tongue to lick it, great care muſt be 
taken to prevent his doing ſo, as it will greatly retard the cure. 
5. The farrier is never to proceed to ſuppuration in any caſe 
in which the humours can be either diſſolved or repelled, and 
eſpecially in parts that are full of ſinews and ligaments, or that 
are near the bones. 6. If a Found be accompanied with a 
great contuſion, or if it be of a round or circular figure, inci- 
ſions are often neceſſary about its edges, and ſometimes the 
application of cauſtics. 7. The Wound mult be always care- 
fully covered, for the acceſs of the air retards the cure. 8. The 
\ callous lips of a Wound muſt always be cut to the quick, be- 
fore theſe can be united together, Theſe may ſerve for gene- 
ral rules, that hold good in all caſes ; and to theſe may be ad- 
ded ſome that are principally applicable to peculiar circum- 
ſtances of the Wounds. 2 | 


Wounds of the breaſt are to be cured with tents and folds of 


ſoft linnen laid over them, ſteeped in the following mixture : 
Take verdegreaſe, vitriol, and alum, of each one ounce ; 
vinegar eight ounces, honey a pound; let all theſe be boiled 
together till they become red. Pounds in the belly can only 


be cured by ſowing up the peritonæum with ſtrong woollen | 


thread, not ſilk, leaving the extremities without the ſkin. 
The ſkin is to be ſowed together with a ſtrong hempen thread 
waxed, joining the lips of the Found together, by this means, 
in form of a buckle. This is to be covered with the common 
ointment for J/ounds ; and if an inflammation comes on, chalk 


diſſolved in vinegar is to be added. 


If the Wound be ſuch that the guts come out at it, the horſe 


may ſtill be recovered, if proper caution be uſed : the guts 
are to be immediately returned into their place ; but they 
muft not in this be touched with the hand, but with a ſponge 


dipped in warm water. And, in order to the making them | 
more readily get into their places, it is proper to make the | 


Creature ronitt, by thruſting down his throat a feather dipped 
in oil. If the Wound through which they fell' is not big 
enough to return them eaſily by, it muſt be enlarged by cut- 
ting; but if the guts are found to be bruiſed or wounded, it is 
i vain to attempt any thing, for death muſt follow. 

here is alſo a certainty of death when, after a Wound of any 
Eind in the belly, the horſe voids blood at the fundament. 


ſ 


hen a horſe is wounded near the groin, he eaſily falls into 


convulſions ; in this caſe he is to be kept from drinking as 
much as poſfible: he is alſo to be covered well up, and kept 
quiet, and to have green things given him to eat. Wound: 
on the knees are very difficult of cure, becauſe the part is in 
motion almoſt continually, and there is very little fleſh to 
Work upon. When the JYounds are but light, and-in the 
muſcular parts of the body. a n | 


more conliderable, turpentine melted in a little common oil 
| 2d applied hot, is the general remedy. If a wound happen 
85 Ween the ſhoe and the hoof, care muſt be taken that no 


boiled radio -hi Y, A mixture of honey and tallow, | 
ed together, will often prove a cure; when the Wound is 


the Gn matter de left in it, and it muſt de drefſed with any of 


bruiſed eic r eee eee 

the „ eaves is very proper to be applied over all. If 
the 5 94 82 7 )., 1 app E ; 

'orific was be deep an Mak 


urpentine and wax, melted in lard, muſt be 


Ff eep and narrow Hounds. 


fenſati — 
. * be applied, to prevent a concourſe of humours 
mixed 4 fomentation made of oil, wine, and honey, 
and a * > 18 alſo very proper, wherever a nerve is hurt, 
roots boil © may be applied over all, made of marſhmallow- 

e = ſoft, with . and milk. 

PPENS to be wounded by a piece of wood, bone 
Or an a y A piece ot wood, 5 
1 2 _ _ » part of which remains in the 
the 9 carefully taken out, whatever pain it 
Areſſed with the Com: to do it, and the Mound muſt then be 


ting ill conſequences. 
00 be name of a fiſh called by authors, 


tinca- marina, the ſea-tench. 


It very 


„it muſt be enlarged at the 
Poured into it. The mA hag e Ar. | 
ES b The ſame rule of opening the orifice holds 


WR 
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hve or ſix inches in length. Its colour is very variable; red, 
yellow, and browniſh, being very frequently mixed in the 
ſcales; and it has five or ſix longitudinal lines, alternately of a 
pale yellow, an olive-colour, and a duſky red. Its noſe is 
long, and bent upwards, and it has thick and fleſhy lips ex- 
tended over the jaws, Its mouth is ſmall, and its tecth not 


very ſharp ; its tail is not forked. The membranes of the 


fins and tail are variegated with red and blue ſpots, and the 
anterior rays of the back-fin are prickly. It is taught in 
plenty on the Engliſh ſhores, and is fold among the poorer 
fort of people in Wales and Cornwall; but is not eſteemed a 
vey delicate fiſh, Millughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 320. | 

CK (Cycl.) —Mrect, in metallurgy, a veſlel in which the 
third waſhing is given to the ores of metals. | 
In Cornwall, when the tin ore has been twice waſhed, they 
take the head tin, or that part of the tin ore that lies uppermoſt, 
out of the buddle, and throwing it into this veſſel, they pour 
water on it, and work it about with wooden rakes, till it is 
cleared from whatever other extraneous matter there may till 
have remained mixed with it, and is, after this, fit for the 
blowing-houſe to be run into metal. Ray's Engliſh Words, 
p. 122. DR ] 


WREN. See the article Jenxy Men. 
Creſted WREN. See the article ReGUuLUs Criftatus. 
WRINGLE-Taz, a name given by the people of ſeveral parts 


of England, to the curvicauda, a ſpecies of bee-fly, very much 
ng 85 the bee in ſhape, but having only two wings and 
no ſting. e e a 

It is very troubleſome to horſes, but does not ſuck their blood, 
but only lays its eggs in their ſkins ; it is called in other coun- 
ties the whame and the barrel fly. | 


WRIST (Cyc.)—The carpus or wriſt conſiſts of eight ſmall, 


* 


unequal, and irregular bones, all of which, taken together, 
repreſent a ſort of grotto, of an irregular quadrangular figure, 
and connected principally with the baſis of the radius. 
Conſidered in this manner, the whole connection of them has 
two ſides and four edges: One of the fides is convex and ex- 
ternal, the other concave and internal. The convexity of the 
outſide is pretty regular and even; but the concavity of the 
inſide has four eminencies, one at each corner. One of the 
four edges touches the fore- arm, and is as it were the head of 
the carpus; another of the edges touches the metacarpus, and 
may be called the baſis; the third is toward the point of the 
radius, and the fourth toward the point of the ulna ; the firſt 
5 theſe latter two may be called the ſmall edge, the latter the 
rger. in ties 143 1 , LA, #78 i £9 Wd 

THe bones of the carpus are divided into four rows, the firſt of 
which lies next the fore-arm, the ſecond next the metacarpus z 
each row conſiſts of four bones; but the fourth of the firſt row 
lies in a manner out of its rank. Each bone has ſeveral carti- 
laginous ſurfaces for theic mutual articulations, and, in ſume 
of them, for their articulations with the radius, and bones of 
the metacarpus and thumb, e . 


It is to no purpoſe to diſtinguiſh the three ordinary dimenſions 


in any of theſe bones, except one; but in moſt of them we 
may conſider fix ſides, one external, turned towards the con- 
vex ſurface of the carpus ; one internal toward the concave 
ſurface ; one toward the fore- arm, which may properly be cal- 
led the brachial ſide; one toward the fingers, to be called the 
digital ſide; one toward the point of the radius, or the radial 


| fide, and one toward the point of the ulna, or the cubical 


= 1 of them. 
© cintments.that haye verdegreafe in chem; and a charge of 


nerve happens to be cut, it muſt be cloſed, and a de- | 


Anatomy, p. 85. 


fide. | | | 1 % . 
Of theſe ſides ſome are bony, others are cartilaginous or arti- 
cular; theſe laſt I call ſides, the others ſurfaces, as being por- 
tions of the carpus's ſurface in its natural ſituation: to diſtin- 
uiſh'theſe bones from each other, they have been called the 
rſt, ſecond, third, and fourth, bones, of the firſt or · ſecond 
row, beginning to count from the radius or thumb. But Ly- 
cerus has been at the pains of giving a particular name to each 
11:27 70 bone d 12 n nei YOUTHS i 011 8 


* * 


Heè calls the firſt of the firſt row the os ſcaphoides, the ſecond 
tlie os lunare, the third the os cunei forme, the fourth the os 


piſforme; the firſt bone of the ſecond row the os trapezium, 


the ſecond os trapezvider, the third os magnum, and the fourth 
os unci forme; all which ſee in their proper places. Winſlow's 
Anatomy, oz $157 92 ll 1 ooh : 7 4h, «4 
The bones of the carpus are articulated with one another by 
arthrodia ; but the firſt row forms a ſort of ginglymus with 
the ſecond ; becauſe the head of the os magnum may turn in 
the cotyloide cavity of the firſt row, while the two firſt bones 
of the ſecond row ſlide upon the digital fide of the os ſca- 
phoides, and the os unciforme in the ſame manner on the os 
cuneiforme. : 
When all theſe bones are in their natural ſituation, a tranſverſe 
depreſſion is formed in the convex fide of the carpus, by which 
the two rows are diſtinguiſhed. This depreſſion appears moſt 
between the os ſcaphoides, and the three laſt bones of the ſe- 
cond row, and looks like a fold, by which the ſecond row 1s 
thrown back upon the firſt. The four eminencies on the con- 
cave fide of the , are for the inſertion of a ſtrong tranſ- 
verſe ligament. "The inner ſubſtance of all theſe bones is 
ſpongy, and their ſufaces are not very compact. WHinflow's 
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WEIT Fradtured. The bones of the Vyiſt are very ſeldom | 


% 


WxIs r, in the manege. The bridle Vriſt, is that of the 


judgment is thereupon entered. 2 Lill. Abr. 721. 
RI TING, (Cyc.)—To write without blacking the fingers: 


abr. Vol. 1. p. 114, 115. | | 5 
To make new Writing appear old, moiften it with oil of 


bacco-pipes, or rather of mutton- bones burnt to a perfect 


Igze like may be practiſed by means of aqua fortis. 


of it any where. See Works abr. Vol. 1. p. 136. 


ing, on copper- plates. The copy to be engraved is to be 


the plaintiff hath ſuſtained, occaſione præmiſſorum; and when 
this is returned with the inquiſition, the rule for judgment 


We may write without ink, or its materials : For this pur- 


commonly done by aqua fortis diluted ſufficiently with wa- 


- preſerve untouched ſhould be covered with wax, and that 


. paſſed through a rolling- preſs; by which means the ink ad- 
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ſubject to fracture, on account of their ſmallnels. And 
when they are fractured, there is but little hopes of a cure; 
for che ligaments and tendons are here ſo numerous, and the 
bones fo very imall, that it isſcarce poſſible to reduce them 


to their places, or to make them grow together again. 
On this account the joint of the hand generally becomes 


ſtiff and immoveable after theſe accidents, or elſe abſceſſes, 
ſuppurations, fiſtulæ, and caries of the bones follow them; 
and theſe, on aecount of the ſoftneſs of the bones, and the 
difficulty of diſcharging the matter, are ſeldom remedied, 
but by amputating the hand. What can be done, how- 
ever, toward the curing a fracture in this part, is this; the 
aſſiſtant muſt lay hold of the hand above the Vriſt and be- 


low it, and extend them as far as is neceſſary in oppoſite | 


directions; the ſurgeon is, while this is doing, to replace 
the bones with his tingers, and when they are all replaced, 
to bind the hand up with a proper bandage. He:/ter. Surg. 


p- 129. 
cavalier's left hand. A horſeman's Mriſi and his elbow 


ſhould be equally raiſed, and the Vriſt ſhould be two or 
three fingers above the pummel of the ſaddle. Lo ride a 
horſe from hand to hand, i. e. to change hands upon one 
tread, you need only to turn your Mriſt to that fide you 
would have the horſe to turn to, without advancing your 
hand. But if your horſe ſtops, you muſt make uſe of both 
our legs. See the article HAND and Les. 
RTT (Cycl.)WRIT of Inquiry of Damages, a judicial Merit 
that iſſues out to the ſheriff upon a judgment by default, 
in action of the caſe, covenant, treſpais, trover, &c. com- 
manding him to ſummon a jury to enquire what damages 


is given upon it; and if nothing be ſaid to the contrary, 


Prepare the paper with a fine powder, made of three parts 
of calcined copperas, two of galls, and one of gam arabic, 


thoſe. being freſh mixed, rub them with a hare's foot into 


the pores of the paper; and then write with fair water, and 
the black letters will immediately appear. Boyle's Works 


tartar per deliquium, more or leſs diluted with water, as 
you deſire the ink to appear more or leſs decayed. Boyle, ib. 
Oy © 5 5 | 


poſe, take a fine powder of calcined hartſhorn, of clean to- 
whiteneſs, and rub it upon the paper, and then write with 
2 ſilver bodkin, or the like. Ibid. | 

The diſcharging of ink out of parchment, paper, Cc. is 


ter, that it may not deſtroy the paper. 'The like may be 
done with oil, or ſpirit of vitriol diluted. The juice of le- 
mons, or ſtrong vinegar, will take ink out of linnen more ſafe- 
ly, as the mineral acids are apt to deſtroy the linnen, unleſs 
great care be uſed in diluting them. | 

We may write on iron with corroſive ſublimate wetted with 
common water: For this purpoſe, the parts of metal we would 


taken off in the N places to make way for the corrod- 
ing ſubſtance. Boyles Works abr. Vol. 1. p. 528. 


Mr. Boyle mentions a method he had of copying a whole 
page of Mriting at once. But we do not find his deſcription 


The ſame author informs us of a method of imitating J/rit- 


wrote with a peculiar kind of ink, and the copper-plate be- 
ee warmed, is rubbed over with a white var- 

iſh, and ſuffered to cool; then the paper being gently 
moiſtened, that it may readily communicate its ink, the 
Writing is applied to the prepared ſurface of the plate, and 


— 


1 
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hering to the varniſh, leaves the letters very conſpicuou 

And hence it is eaſy with a needle to trace the ſtroke, 

through the varniſh upon. the plate, which beino afterware; 

cleaned, the letters are finiſhed with the graver, and the 
work printed off in a rolling- preſs, as common cuts. | 

Mr. Boyle does not mention what the varniſh nor ink, uf 

by the artificer from whom he received this method, wa. 

but he tells us, that he himſelf uſed the purer fort of viroin- 
wax, for a varniſh ; and for his ink he took fine Franktor 
black caretully ground, with water, till it obtained the Reg 
liftence of common ink; but no gum vas added, left | 
ſhould hinder the ink from coming off. He alſo obſcrre; 
that written characters may be taken off without the ho, 

of a preis, by laying the moiſtened paper fmooth upon a 

varnithed copper, and rubbing it on hard with a conte 

piece of glaſs, Ibid, | 

W RONG-4ands, in our old writers, ſeem to denote trees 

that will never prove timber ; ſuch as wrong the ground they 

grow in. Kitch. 169. Cowel, 
WRY-YNecked, a term applied to perſons affected with a diftor- 
tion of the neck, and conſequently of the head alſo; which 
is pulled more to one fide than the other. 
This is a detormity uſually brought into the world with 
people; but ſometimes it is occaſioned by accidents after- 
warus, When it is from the birth, there is very little rea- 
ſon to imagine it curable, becauſe the vertebræ of the neck 
are rendered crooked by that poſture, while the bones are in 
a ſott and pliable ſtate. | 2 
There are however, in the writings of ſurgeons, ſome in- 
ſtances of this diſorder, even in theſe circumſtances, beit 
cured after twelve, ſixteen, or eighteen years. ; 
When this ditorder comes on adults, it is occaſioned ge. 
nerally either by the contraction of the ſkin from a burn on 
one ſide, or from a ſtrong ſpaſmodic contraction of one of 
the maſtoide muſcles ; which will at length become ſhorter 
and indurated, by continuing in that poſture ; or it may pro 
ceed from a relaxation of one or more of thoſe muſcle, 

in conſequence of which the neck will be contracted by tle 
ſtronger antagoniſt muſcle on the oppoſite fide ; or laſtly, i 
may proceed from a preternatural ligament drawing donn 
the head. And when either of theſe is the occaſion of the 
diſorder, there is hopes of a cure; eſpecially if the ſubjet 
be young, and the diſorder not of long flanding, 

II this diiorder be recent, and cauſed by a defluxion of hi- 
mours, evacuating medicines with mild ſudorifics, and hea, 

may be of ſervice. But when it ariſes from a contraction 
of the ſkin or muſcles by burning, the repeated uſe of oi 
ointments, and fomentations, may relax fo far as to make? 
cure. A proper firm bandage muſt be applied to pull tie 
head toward the natural poſture, and a ſteel collar may be 
contrived by which the patient ſhall be ſuſpended very fic 
quently till the neck recover its proper poſition. But when 
all theſe fail, the manual aſſiſtance of the ſurgeon is to be 
called in, If the ſkin is contracted by a burn, it muſt 
carefully incided tranſverſely in ſeveral places, and the in- 

ſions dreſſed fo as to keep them open and. dilated, and e 
head pulled to its proper poſition by a bandage, till the fe 
fleſh filling up theſe inciſions gives room for the head to ſtan 
even. But if the ///ry-neck proceeds from a. contraction 
one of the maſtoide muſcles, or from ſome ligament, thef 
are to be divided by a tranſverſe inciſion in their lower pat 
near the clavicle or ſternum. Heiſter's Surgery, V. 2. P. 
ff. Ü ICE Cri - 1 

WRV-NVecl, in zoology, the Engliſh name of a bird, 11 
in Latin by the names forguilla and jynx. Ray's Ornitho 
p- 9% See: the artidle IN. 

WURST, a Rufhan meaſure. See the article WERSI. 

WYCH-Hou: (9 cl.)—In, the places where there ale fall 


44 


ſprings, and falt-works are carried on at them, the 1, 
houſe. where the falt is made is always called the 75 
houſe 3 and hence WC. may naturally conclude, that J *. 
was an old Britiſh word for ſalt, which is the more pro 
in that all the towns in which falt is made end in 10 
as Namptwych, Droitwych, Middlewych, &c. Ray's Eng 
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We often meet with the Greek letters X and 

P joined in this manner E, on antient medals. 

The firſt we find are on ſome large braſs coins 
@ of the Ptolemies, kings of Ægypt, where it was 
| placed on a civil account. | 
Some writers have taken it for a date, and others for the 
initial letters of a proper name; but as no reaſons are aſ- 
ſigned for either of thoſe confectures, Mr. Ward rather ſup- 
poſes it an abbreviation of the word XPHMA, money, im- 
preſſed on thoſe pieces, to denote their currency as money; 
which might be thought proper, as 1 have not the heads 
of kings ſtamped upon them, like their ſilver and gold coins; 
but always that of a Jupiter on che front, and an eagle 
perched on a thunderbolt on the reverſe. | 
This character Þ was afterwards applied to a very different 
purpoſe by Conitantine the Great, who made uſe of it to 
denote XI C TOC, both in his coins and military enſigns; 
wherein he was followed not only by ſome ſucceeding em- 
perors, but alſo by private perſons, who out of devotion put 
it on their lamps and other utenſils. 
It afterwards came to be uſed merely as a critical note, to 
point out remarkable paſſages in manuſcripts ; and then it 
ſtood for the initials of XH CIM ON, «/e/ul ; as we learn 
from Iſidore, Orig. Lib. 1. cap. 20. See Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 


. . | 
X Atoll Al, an Arabian term, uſed as a grace or 
thankſgiving after meat. 
The 7 men of that nation will often call in the mean- 
eſt, even the beggars, to eat with them; who, as ſoon as 
they have done, always riſe and pronounce this word, which 
1 God be praiſed. Pococ#t's Egypt. p. 183. | 
XAMI, a name given by ſome of the ld writers to the cera- 
tion of the Greeks, or carob-tree. 
The Arabians uſe this name, -and expreſs by it the ſame tree 
which we call by this name : They mention another kind 
of charnub, which is their general name for the ceration ; 
this other kind was an aſtringent, and wholly different from 
any thing which we know under that name. 
It is poſſible they might mean by it the acacia, which is alſo 
2 tree that bears pods, and is of an aſtringent A . 
XANTHICA, Sarbixs, in antiquity, a Macedonian feſtival, 
ſo called becauſe it was obſerved in the month Xanthus, at 
which time the whole royal family with the army were 
puritied, See the article LusrRATION. 1 
After which the army was divided into two parts, one of 
which being ſet in array againſt the other, there followed a 
ſort rencounter, in imitation of a fight, Potter, Archzol. 
Grec. I. 2. c. 20. T. I. N 


the name of a genus of plants; 
the characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the floſ- 
culous kind, being compoſed of a number of floſcules, each 
having one ſtamen. The ſeeds are produced on other parts 
of the plant, and finally become oblong and uſually prickly 
fruits, divided into two cells, and containing each ſeveral 
oblong ſeeds, | 7 
he ſpecies of Aanthium, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
858 I. The common Xanthium, called the ſmaller 
urdock, 2. The greater Canada Aanthium, with fruit 
armed with crooked prickles. 3. The jagged-leaved Por- 


tugal KXanthium, ” 


vu n. Inſt p. 1 


by 


The roots. of this plant are of a bitter and acrid taſte, and 
6 as of great ſervice in ſcrophulous caſes, 
160 . pay „ eas: Matthiolus gives great praiſes to, the 
barb 8 5 and powdered, and given in mixture, with rhu- 
XANTHON. Poly. Matthiol. in Dioſcor. 


= . Na 
3 | XANTHIUM, in botany, 92 2 ö 


a name given by ſome of the antients, to a 


ſpeci N 

in RY | A yellowiſh green colour, much uſed 
e inner an. RO : 

equal hank with the ee ROWS 3; ee 


s 
the ſame ſpecies. 
The word 2 anthon is of ve 
poſed as the name of this 
colour, as this was ot 
the articles Tarn AR 


XANTHURUS 7 IUM, and HBRBOSUM Marmor. . 


% And LERBOSL 10405 in 
led by che Dutch Ge logy, the name of a fiſh, cal- J 


ae rt yer p ed e Joe AE ler 
W, and its tail inge 

t n '2 and its tail very ſtrongly tinged 

48 belly is of a bluiſh Friday, * head 

E Ie is caught with hooks 

a che ſhores of the Eaſt-Indies ; and is a 


ol ſharp teeth, which ſtan 


ut; its back is ye 


wth tha 
fine red, 


with fruit armed with very ſtrong prickles. | 


| 
Nr Tænarian marbl d the ty 
h | an marble, and the equal | 
oP ng: it was capable of, ſuppoſed by pa workmen to 


ry dubious meaning, but is ſup- 
his marble to have expreſſed a green 
herwiſe called marmor herboſum. See 


N 


| very whojefome and well-taſted fiſh. Ray's Ichthyograpk. 
Append. p. 2. 

XANTHUS, in the natural hiſtory of the antients, the name 
of an iron ore of the hæmatites or blood-ſtone kind, and 
uſually accounted a ſpecies of it, and called by others 
elatites. 

It was of a pale yellowiſh white, or the colour of the 
French pale yellow ochre, uſed by our painters ; but like al! 
other ferrugineous bodies it became red by burning, 

Theophraſtus gives us expreſly the etymology of the name, 
obſerving that it was called fo from its colour; the Dorians 
calling a yellowiſh white gabs, Xarihus. Ilill's Theoph. 


Pe N. . 

XN Us, in zoology, a name given by ſome authors to a 
large ſpecies of ſea-ſhell, ſomewhat like that with which the 
tritons of old were painted. It is found in great abundance - 
near Ceylon, and is uſed there in medicine as an alkali and 
abſorbent, in the ſame caſes in which we give the teſtaceous 
powders, | e 1 85 

XATHOS, in ichthyology, a name given by Appian, to the 

fiſh, called by the generality of authors the erythrinus, or 
rubellio, See the article ERYTHRINUS, 

It is of the ſparus kind, and is deſcribed by Artedi under the 
name of the filver-eyed, red-bodicd ſparus. | 
XEL, in the materia medica of the antients, a name given to 
the fruit /e/. See the article SEL, | 
XENEX TON, a word uſed by Paracelſus, to expreſs a ſort of 
amulet to be worn about the neck, to preſerve people from 

infection in the plague, 5 | 

XENINEPHIDEI1, a word uſed to expreſs a fort of imaginary 

_ ſpirits, mentioned by the adepts, as delighting to diſcover 

the occult qualities of bodies to men. 

XENISMI, Zope, in antiquity, ſacrifices offered at the A- 

thenian feſtival Auacaa. Potter, T. 1. p. 306. See the ar- 

ticle Ax Ac A. hae png Ph He es 55 

' XENOPAROCHUS, among the Romans, an officer who pro- 

vided embaſſadors with all kind of neceſſaries, at the public 

expence. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. in voc. | 

XERANTHEMUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 

the characters of which are theſe : The flower is radiated 
its diſk is compoſed of floſcules ſtanding upon the embryo- 
ſeeds ; but the outer circle is, compoſed of plane flat petals, 

| which are not affixed to embryos, but are contained in the 
ſame cup with the floſcules which make up. the diſk. - The 

embryos finally ripen into feeds, which are furmſhed with a 
foliaceous head „„ 

The ſpecies of Aeranthemum, enumerated; by Mr. Tourne- 

fort, are theſe: 1. The Aeranthemum, with large ſingle pur- 
ple flowers. 2. The Aeranthemum, with large double purple 
flowers. 3. The Aeranthemum, with ſingle white flowers. 
4. The double white-flowered Xeranthemum. 5. The ſingle 

flowered Aeranthemum, with flowers mixed of white and 
red. 6. The double-flowered Aeranthemum, with flowers 
mixed of a duſky red and white. 7. The white-flowered 
hoary X:ranthemm. 8. The Xeranthemum, with ſmall ſingle 
_ flowers. g. The Xzrauthemum, with {mall ſingle pale 
urple flowers. Tourn, Inſt. p. 499. 9:.x 
We have ſeveral ſpecies of this plant cultivated in our gar- 
dens, and known in Engliſh by the name of everla/ting 
flowers ;. a name common to all the ſpecies of this plant, and 
of the amaranthoides.. r 
Theſe flowers are of ſo dry and durable a ſtructure, that if 
gathered juſt when they are ripe, they will laſt many years 
in perfection, and appear as freſh as while growing; they 
are alſo capable of ſeveral tinges, and hence are often ſeen of 
fine. blues and greens, colours not natural to them. 
| They are all propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in Auguft, 
in a warm border, obſerving to water and ſhade them till 
they are come up, if the weather proves over dry. When 
the young plants are two inches high, the ſhould be re- 
moved to another warm border under the ſhelter of a wall, 
and there planted at five. inches diſtance from each other. 

They will here ſtand the winter very well, and in ſpring 

will be ready to grow up for flowering, without any farther 

tranſplanting ;. they are only to be kept clear of weeds, and 
| Jung Bey will lower ; the flowers ſhould. be gathered in 

y for drying, and ſome of the fineſt ſhould be ſuffered to 
Rand for ſeed; for the plants periſh as ſoon as they have per- 
fected their ſeeds, and muſt be renewed by ſowing every 

2 Miller's 2 Dict. — kb You ſpecies * 
'*RASIA, in medicine, the name of a diſeaſe, a 1 
alopecia, in which the hair falls off thfough-a dryneſs of 
the part, and want of due nouriſhment. 


XEROMYRON, 


* 


4 


XEROMYRON, a word uſed by the antients to expreſs what 


they do at other times call in expreſs words a dry ointment. 
It was a compoſition of warm and aromatic drugs, or of other 
things fit for external uſe, but without the fatty ingredients, 
by which they were uſually reduced into the form of oint- 
ments. = | 
XEROPHAGY, Zngopayia, among the antients, the feedin 
only on dry victuals, which was the practice of the Athletæ. 
Pitiſc. in voc. ſaginatio. See ATHLETA. 
XEROTRIBIA, a term uſed by authors to expreſs a dry fric- 
tion, a rubbing of ſome affected part with the hand or other- 
wiſe, to recall the warmth and circulation. LABS 
XIFINUS, a name given by ſome writers to the ſaphire. 
XIMENIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants deſcribed 
by Plumier, the characters of which are theſe : The cup is 
aà ſmall three-leav'd perianthium ; the leaves of it are corda- 
ted, and fall with the flower ; the flower is monopetalous, of 
- bell ſhape, and divided into three ſegments, which ſtand 
erect, and are oblong, ſomewhat convoluted and obtuſe at 
the ends. The germen of the piſtil is ſmall, and of an oval 


figure. | The fruit is an oval drupa containing only one cell, | 


in which is an oval nut, Plum. p. 21. Linnæi Gen. Plant. 


p 41. : 
XINE ZPPETHIJA, in botany, 'a name given by ſome au- 
- thors to that ſpecies of the jujube tree, on the branches of 
| which the gum lacca of the ſhops is uſually found. Herm. 
Muſ. Zeyl. p. 40. Sn | 1 
XIPHIAS, (Cycl.) in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, the name 
of a genus of fiſnhes of the | 
or prickly-finned kind. | 
The characters of this genus are, that the membrane of the 
gills has eight bones, and the point or extremity of the noſe 
or ſnout of the fiſh, is ſhaped like a ſword, and that it has no 
belly fins. Linnæi Syſt. Nat. p. 54. 1 
According to the Artedian fyſtem of ichthyology, the charac- 
 ters;of this genus of fiſhes are theſe : The branchioftege mem- 


& 0 


brane on each ſide contains about eight bones, the ſnout is 


extended into a very long and depreſſed point, imitating the 
figure of a ſword, and of a bony ſubſtance ; the body is ob- 
long and roundiſh, the back fin is fmall, and is very low in 

the middle; there are no belly fins at all. The air bladder 
in this fiſh is remarkably long, and the anus very near the tail. 
Artedi Gen. Piſc. p. 24. SE 1 


The ' Swordfifþ..is fo remarkable for the ſhape of its ſnout, 


which is extended. in form of a ſword, that it has been called 


by all nations by a name expreſſive of that character. Its 
common name Aiphias is from the Greek $494, a ſword, and | 


it is called gladius in Latin, and in Engliſh the Swordfiſh. 

It grows to a very conſiderable ſize, ſo as ſometimes to weigh 
an hundred pounds. It is of a long and rounded b. 
near the head, and tapering by degrees toward the tail; its 
.ſkin is conſiderably rough, its back black, and its belly of a 
ſilvery white; its mouth is of a moderate fize, and has no 
teeth.; its ſnout runs out into the figure of a ſword in the up- 
per jaw, the under is much ſhorter, and terminates in a ver 
ſharp point; it has one only fin 6n the back, running almo 

the whole length of it; its tail is very remarkably forked”: it 
has only one pair of fins at the gills, having none on the belly. 
It is common in the Mediterranean, and ſome other ſeas, and 
is eſteemed by many a very delicate fiſh for the table. The 

Manner of fiſhing for it is the ſame at this time, that the old 
uriters have deſcribed it to be in theirs, by the harping- iron. 
ni ic. p. 166.. 

XIPHION, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the cha- 
[raters of which are theſe : The flower is liliaceous, conſiſt- 
ing only of one petal, and much reſembling the iris flower. 

The piſtil is in the manner of the iris alſo, ornamented with 

three petals, and the cup becomes a fruit of the ſhape of that 
of the iris; but the root wholly differs from that of the iris, 
being bulbous, and compoſed of a number of coats. 

The ſpecies of X7phion enumerated by Mr. Tournefort are 

theſe : 1. The broad- leav d blue- flower d ſweet-ſcented ftalk- 
: leſs Aipbian. 2. The broad-leav'd ſtalkleſs X7phton, with pur- 
ple ſweet-ſcented flowers. 


flowers. 6. The porcelain Tiphion. 
bion. 8. The lavender X7þhion,” with 


Xiphion, with variegated 
The Urchier 5 
blue changeable flowers. 9g. The purple. flower d changeable 
lavender Aipbion. 10. The broad-leav'd blue-flower'd . 
pbion, with ſtalks. 1 1. The cauliferous broad - eay d X:- 
pbion, with blackiſh purple flowers. 12. The cauliferous 
broad-leav d Apbion, with blue flowers variegated with pur- 
ple, or with Violet- colour d lines. 13. The broad-leav' d 
cauliferous Xiphion, with greyiſh flowers ſtreak'd with vio- 
kt colour. 14. The -leav'd cauliferous white - flower d 
| Xiphton. 15. The Xiphion with large ſpotted leaves, and 
purple flowers. 16. The violet- flower d Aiphi Sith 
ſpotted leaves. 17. The broad-ſpotted leav' 
blackiſh purple flowers, white at the 
and ſpotted leav d R with ſnow- white flowers. 1 
The narrow-leav'd Aipbien, with variegated flowers. 20. 
' The narrow-leav'd X7pbion, with three-colour'd flowers. 21. 
The greater yellow Xipbion, with ſcentlefs lowers, 22. The 
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general order of the acanthopterygii 


large 
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| | 3. The broad-leav'd ſtalkleſs X;- | 
pbion, with fweet-ſcented milk-white flowers. 4. The white- | 


| 


expreſs vinegar. moans Seas EE 
XOCHIOCOT 20, in, botany, a name uſed 


X OC. 


great 
-flower'd 


Fr 


hus 


gated by off-ſets 


leaves are decayed, , and they ſhould not be Kept out of 
is a light ſand} 


ing rotted 
it before it is uſed, it will be ſo much the better. 


. 777 7 ie eri to 
XISINUM, a word uſed b ſome of 'the chemical writers 


N | by ſome ae 
for the tree which produces the liquid amber, and b . 


- the Fwcet gum by the inhabitants of the Welt. dle 


Y nandez . 0 : _ +" \ 4 : me to 
XOCHFIENACATL, in, zoology, a, name given b) ſome: 


the toucan, or Ametican great beaked magey- NU al 

thology. See the article Toucan. 1 b 

XocniTENACATL Alla, in zoology, the name . Ba- 
deſcribed by Nieremberg of the natuft of the tou 
lian maggy. 1h 96/67 5.4 chick, 00 
It is of the ſize of a pigeon, its beak, is large and g and bc 
black and pointed,; its wings and tal ate warteten io ty 
and white ; it hag a. l lack mark, reaching "yell the 

to the breaſt ; the anterior part of the wing? ». ref 

A | 


Wr 


It always is found among the ſweet-flowering trees, and is not 
„„. 298. 1 | 
YOCOXOCHITL, the Indian name of the clove-berry-tree, 


 XYOMOTLy in zoology, the name of an American. bird, of 


XOXOUHQUITICPATLI, an American name of a tone 


WY L 


reſt of its body of a pale colour; and the legs and feet brown. | 


uncommon in many parts of South America. Ray's Ornithol. 


or the caſſia-caryophyllata, the bark of which is uſed in medi- 
cine. De Laet. p. 277. | 


which the Indians are very fond, making a part of their gar- 
ments of its feathers, 
Nieremberg has given this ſhort account of it. It is a web- 
footed fowl ; its back and the upper part of its wings are black; 
and its breaſt is brown. When it is angry, it raiſes up the 
feathers of its head in form of a creſt, Ray's Ornithol. 


p. 305. 


of the jaſper kind, and of a beautiful green; but uſually pale, 
and ſometimes with a mixture of grey, and variegated in 
ſeveral places with ſpots of a deeper green. 7 

It is found among the ſeveral kinds of lapis nephriticus, with 
which that country abounds, and moſt of which the Indians 
celebrate for their virtues againſt diſeaſes : they are not how- 
ever acquainted with any medicinal virtues of this ſpecies. 

XUCAHA, or XUcAaAn1, in botany, the name of a plant 
much famed for its virtues among the antient Arabians, but 
unknown at this time. 

It was called alſo amgaila, and by the Greeks, lezcacantha 
and acantha arabica, and by, many other of the names of the 
um- arabic-tree. The uſe of theſe ſynonymous terms has 
Jed ſome to ſuppoſe that the guai-arabic-tree, and the Auca- 
ba or amgaila, which is another of the Arabian names of that 
plant, were the ſame thing; but this is a great error. 

The plant Xucaha had a root compoſed of ſeveral knobs, or 
ſeparate pieces, which when ſeparated and dried, became of a 
yellowiſh colour, a very light and ſpongy ſubſtance, and of an 
agreeable aromatic ſmell, but bitter taſte. The antients com- 
pared theſe to the cyperus-roots in ſhape, and uſed them as 
cordials and ſtomachics. 


They called the prepared roots bunk, and the ſimilitude of this | 


name in found with the word u, , the fruit of the Mgyp- 
tian tree bon, that is, coffee, have led ſome to ſuppoſe that it 
was our coffee which they called by theſe names of bun# and 
xucaha ; but theſe are all idle conjectures, and the bunk be- 


ing a root, and the coffee a fruit, is ſufficient alone to over- | 


throw this opinion, were there none of the many other reaſons 
_ againſt it. | oe | 
XYLAGIUM, a name given by ſome authors to the lignum 
ſanctum or guaiacum. | 8 4 
XYLOCARACTA, or XYLOC ARA CE, in the materia medi- 
Ca, a name by which ſome authors have called the carob, or 
filiqua dulcis, the ſweet pipe- tree. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
This was called by ſome of the Greek writers æyloceraton, the 
tree bearing pods, and from a corruption of this name the 
other has been formed. 8 ; RP: 
XYLOCARPASUM, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
authors to a poiſonous kind of wood, . 
It was the wood of that tree whoſe gum was called carpaſum 


and apocarpaſum. This was a much more terrible poiſon than |, 
the wood, and as it very much reſembled myrrh in colour, 
and came from the ſame country from whence the myrrh | 
came, it was often found mixed with it, and many people 


loſt their lives by taking it. | n 
XYLOCASIA, a term uſed by ſome modern writers on the 
Materia medica, to expreſs what we call cafia lignea, a bark 


ſomewhat reſembling cinnamon, but leſs aromatic, and of | 


mucilaginous taſte. 81 
| 1 antients, however, did not mean exactly what we do by 
1 caſfia lignea; they ſometimes pealed off the bark of 
is tree, and kept it ſeparate; and in this caſe they called it 
e Evevytz a term we have applied to a very different ſenſe, 
Alle fitula with us ſignifying che fruit of the pudding pipe- 


1 
) 


"Ee; and when they cut the bark with the wood of the young | 


branches, they then ay - 8 
| > en called it hylocaſia or cafſia ligne. 
XYLOCOCC M, in the materia eee a name given by 


ſome of th | . 
e later Gr 1 5 
dulcis. Gree k writers to thaiearob-troe, or fulqua 


This is alſo called æylocer Net Dona: 07 He, 8 
*Yoceraton by Ægineta, and by ſome of the ; dlenching wo ee . 
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YLOCOL 
expreſs what was more uſually called 
| taurocolla ue made of 
I Fo and genitals ofa tall. | — a glas 199155 
wah OPIA, 2 Nrema, among the Greeks, a puniſhment 
2 Cudgel, See the article FusTIGaTIO, | - --i:; 
qua dulcis, by ſome of the old Greek, writers. 


: _ 11 teſſive of the thing; but it was afterwards de- 
Fa = a Latin name, ſcarce intelligible, —— 3 this 
word i, © Silicon, and ſuppoſes to be a falſe ſpelling of the 

„ dan evidently formed of the word Ayleghy- 


Ind 2 Frm BY 
ke Jg, the acacia of the hops is the juice of the fruit of 


LA, a word uſed by ſome of the antient writers to 


g 992) 9 #4 N 
ny, a name given to the carob, or 
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XVLOSTRO TON, among the antients, an 


n 


Atabians; they call by the common name charnub both the 


| carob- tree and the acacia-tree ; and what they have ſaid of the 


latter he has given to the former. | 

XYLOIDES, or HyL.opss, in botany, a term uſed by many 
of the antient writers to diſtinguiſh thoſe plants which had 

woody ſtalks, though they never grew up to any conſiderable 
ſize ; ſuch as the garden-thyme, marjoram, and the like. 

AY LON, the cotton-tree, in botany, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe : The flower conſiſts 
of one leaf, and is of the bell-ſhape, very wide at the mouth, 
and divided into many ſegments. From its bottom there ariſes 
a pyramidal tube, uſually loaded with ftamina ; and from the 
bottom of the cup there ariſes a piſtil, which is infixed in the 
manner of a nail both to the hinder part of the flower, and to 
the tube. "This ripens into a roundiſh fruit, divided into four 
or more cells, opening at the top, and containing numerous 
ſeeds wrapped up in a ſtringy white ſubſtance, which is called 
cotton. 

The ſpecics of this genus, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, 
are theſe: 1. The tree or woody- Cotton, with a ſmooth ſtalk, 
and a blackiſh purple flower. 2. The woody Cotton, with 
yellow flowers. 3. The woody Cotton with prickly ſtalks. 
4. The herbaceous Cotton. 5. The American Cotton, with 
a long pointed fruit: And 6. The fineſt American Cotton, 
with green ſeeds. Tourn. Inſt. p. 101. 

There are ſeveral varieties, and not a few diſtinct ſpecies of 
this plant, propagated in the gardens of the curious with us. 
The moſt common ſpecies, which is the Aylon herbaceum, or 
herby Cotton, is cultivated very plentifully in Candia, Lemnos, 
Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, Naples, and alſo between Jeruſa- 
lem and Damaſcus, from whence the. Cotton is annually 
brought in large quantities to us in the northern parts of Eu- 
rope. It is ſown on plowed lands in ſpring, and is cut down 
as Our corn in harveſt-time, being an annual plant. 

The Cotten is a woolly or downy ſubſtance, which incloſes 
the ſeed, and which is contained in a brown hufk or ſeed-veſlel. 
It is from this plant that moſt of the Cotton we uſe is produced, 
the difference of the ſeveral ſorts of it being owing to the dif- 
ferent ſoil and climates it has grown in, and the different cul- 
ture it has received. | 
The Cotton in the wooll, as it is uſually called, is what we 
have from Cyprus. Damaſcus Cotton is called Cotton in the 
yarn ; and the Jeruſalem Cottons, which are called bazaes, are 
the fineſt kinds of all. 5 | 
All the kinds of Cotton plants are propagated with us from 
ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a hot bed early in the ſpring ; 
and when the young plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted each into a ſeparate pot of light earth, which is to be 
plunged into a moderate hot bed of tanners bark, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them till they have taken root; after this they 
ſhould be watered at times, and have as much air as the ſea- 
ſon will permit. As they enlarge in ſize, they muſt be ſhifted: 
into larger pots ; but they muſt be kept in the ſtove, where 
the herbaceous kinds will annually flower in autumn ; but t 
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appellation given 
to moſaic or chequered work. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
XYMPATHESIS, a word .uſed by ſome of the old medical 
war for irmpathy]” 7 ot Delis: 
XVNEREsIS, a word uſed by Hippocrates and others of the an- 
tients, to. expreſs a firm coheſion or connection of any two 


things: ſome uſe it to expreſs that firm ſhutting together or 


XYPHION, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
gladiolus or corn-flag, a plant kept in our gardens for the 
beauty of its lower. J. Bauhin. vol. 2. 22481 . 

XYRIS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem. of botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, whoſe characters are, that the flower cup is a ſort of 

roundiſh ſpike, made up of roundiſn, hollow ed, imbricated 

ſcales, which divide the flowers; the huſk is ſmall and bivalve, 
each of the valves being cotnpreſſed, arched, and in the 


= ved expreſſes a ſweet, or ſweet · fruited tree, and. Was 3 ſhape of a little boat; they are alſo acute, and naturally incline 


toward one another. The. flower conſiſts of three petals, . 
which are large, flat, expanded, with notched edges, and nar- 
row ends, of the length of the cup they iy immerſed in. The 
ſtamina are three ſlender filaments, which are ſhorter than the 
flower. The antheræ are oblong and erect. The ow of 
the piſtil is roundiſh ; the ſtyle is ings ant thread-like, and 


this tree: r b 
8 — n error ſormed on the expoſitions of the | 


divided it rts. fruit is a roundiſh 
the ſtigma divided into three * — 
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valves. The ſeeds are very numerous, and extremely ſmall. 
Linnæi Gen. Plantarum. p. 11. | 


Y'E L 


- capſule, contained within the cup, with three cells and three | XYSTICT, among the antients, a deſignation given to the Ath. 


letæ, becauſe they performed their exerciſes in the Alus. 8 
the article Xxsrus, Oel. * 


four hours, till the cure is perfected. | 
There are ſome other diſtemperatures to which this part is ſub- | 
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any foulneſs that may be found there; then it is to be waſhed | 


they are f ew in number; and when they are many in number, 


ARD (Cycl.) — VAR D- allen, a term uſed among 
our farriers to expreſs a malady to which horſes are 
ſometimes ſubject, which is the hanging down of the 

penis from its ſheath between the legs, the creature 

not being able to draw it up again. 


This is cauſed by weakneſs of the peculiar muſcles, which | 


ſhould act in the drawing up; and proceeds ſometimes from a 

violent lip or ſtrain ; fometimes from a blow on the back, and 
ſometimes from extreme wearineſs in long journeys. 

The method of curing this, is firſt to waſh it with oil of roſes, 
after this with warm white-wine, and finally, to anoint it 
with a mixture of oil of roſes and honey: it is then to be re- 
turned into its place, and kept from falling down again by a 

little canvas bolſter. It is to be thus dreſſed once in twenty- 


ject, in a horſe, as the being foul at the end, ſo that the crea- 
ture voids his urine in the ſheath ; in this caſe the method of 
cure is to draw out the penis, and cleanſe the end of it from 


with butter and white-wine vinegar melted together: ſome- 

times there is a diſcharge of a yellow ſtinking matter from the 

penis: this is peculiar to ſtone-horſes, and principally affects 
them after the time of their covering of mares. 


* 


This running is attended with a ſwelling of the penis, and with 
a a pain in voiding the urine ; the creature alſo finds a difficulty 
in drawing up the penis into the ſheath. The method of cure 
is, to diſſolve in a pint of white-wine an ounce of roach-alum 
by boiling, and four or five times a day this is to be uſed, in- 
jecting it up into the Tard with a ſyringe blood-warm. This 
will prove a certain cure. N 1 5 
YARIN, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to expreſs 
” the fas ens.” © © | ae 
YARN (Cycl.)—Spun Yarn, on board a ſhip. See the article 
ron, kk... | e 
YGROPISSOS, in the materia medica, a word uſed by ſome 
. writers to expreſs tar. eo Br re | 
YARROW, in botany. See the article MiLLEFoLIUM.. 
YARWHELP, or VAR WIr, an Engliſh name uſed in ſome 
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tidle AGocrPHALUSs, | * 
AWS (Cycl.)—This is a diſtemper epidemical, or rather ende- 
mical to Guinea, and the hotter climates in Africa, ſeldom 
failing to attack each individual one time or other of their lives, 
but moſt commonly in childhood or youth: It makes its firſt 
appearance in little ſpots on the cuticle, level with the ſkin, no 
larger than the point of a pin, which increaſe daily, and be- 


come protuberant like pimples; ſoon after the cuticle frets off, 
and then, inſtead of pus or ichor in this ſmall tumour, white 


floughs or ſordes are only found, under which is a ſmall fun- 
kus growing out of the cuticle, increaſing gradually to dif- 


ferent magnitudes, ſome leſs than the ſmalleſt wood-ſtrawberry, | 


ſome as big a8 a raſpberry, and others even exceeding in big- 
neſs the largeſt mulberries, which they very much reſemble. 


While they ate coming to this, height, the 'black hair; which | 
Caf #47 4 Ni 5 * W bd 0 EIN 24 U 
"grows out of the part now covered with the Yaws, changes | 
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t is impoſſible to calculate the exact time which this diſtem- 


* 


8 Whitz. | 
per requires,” to go throu ch theſe different ſtages.” Some ne- 
” proes, Who wete in good plight, and had full nouriſhment, 


in a month aſter: diſcovering the white ſpots, have had ſeveral || 
Tate as big as a mulberry ; and in other negroes, that were | 


„low in feſh;” atid had but a poor ſcanty diet, in three months 
time nane of the Yaws have exceeded a common ſtrawberry. 
2 N 

Antl biggeſt⸗ Ar 
"anus, in the armepits and face. When they are very large, 
2 are fmall in fize. All this time the patient is in good 
nerd 


ugealineſs dan what the naſtigefs of the ſores occaſion; for 


places for the godwit, the ægocephalus of authors. See the ar- 


* all the parts of the body; but the moſt | 
e generally on the groins, about the privities and | 


this ſtate it will continue a long time without any ſenſible exa- 
cuation. | | 
The Yaws do not prove often dangerous, if the cure is un- 
dertaken ſkilfully at a proper time, and the patient has not 
undergone any courſe of phyſic for them before; but if the 
patient has been once ſalivated, or taken any quantity of mer- 
cury, and the ſkin once cleared, and they appear again, they 7 
are always very difficult, and often impoſſible, to cure. Me. 
dic. Ef. vol. 5. art. 76. Se 
The chief part of the cure is by gentle ſalivation with calomel, 

in ſmall doſes, that it may neither vomit nor purge, The pa- 
tient's drink is the decoction of guaiacum and ſaſſafras, fer- 
mented with melaſſes. See Medic. Eff. ibid, or the Abridg. 
vol. 2. p. 305. Fs 
Sometimes one large Yaw, high-knobbed, red and moiſt, cal. 
led the maſter-Yaw, remains after the reſt are fallen off, and 
the ſalivation is over. And to ſubdue this, ſome have thought 
new ſalivations neceſſary ; but it requires only to be deftroped 
by a gentle cauſtic, or mild eſcharotic, as equal parts of ret 
precipitate and burnt alum. ? : 

The falivation ſhould not be begun befor the Yaws are at the 
height, which is diſcovered by their being at a ſtand, neither 
increaſing in fize or number. Their coming to the height 

| ſhould be accelerated by proper medicines. If the patient be 

ſalivated before this time, the diſtemper will return ſoon after 
the ſalivation. Ibid. p. 304. 
YAYAUHQUITOTOTL, in zoology, the name of an In- 
dian bird, deſcribed by Nieremberg, remarkable for having 
two feathers of its tail much longer than the reſt, and naked 
for a great way; but at the end ornamented wirh black and 
blue hairs. The bird is of the ſize of the ſtarling, and is beau- 
eee with green, blue, yellow, and grey. 
Mr. Ray is of opinion, that this is the bird deſcribed by Mar: 
grave under the name guaira-guainumbi. Ray's Ornithel 
app. vol. 298. See the article GUAa1RA- Guainumbi. 
YDRINUS, or HypRinvus, a name given by ſome to the 
ophites, or ſerpent- ſtone. | = | 
EAR (Cycl.)—YE AR is alſo a word uſed by ſome of the che- 
mical writers to expreſs any product of their operation 
et ug may ſerve as a medicine, whether internally or extcr 
n * 12 8 | | 
YEAST. Common ale-Yeaſ# may be kept freſh and fit for u 
ſeveral months, by the following method: Put a quantity © 
it into a cloſe canvas bag, and gently ſqueeze out the mor 
ſture in a ſcrew-preſs, till the remaining matter be as firm ? 
Riff as clay, ; * 
In this ſtate it may be cloſe packed up in a tight caſk, for 4 
curing of it from the air; and will keep freſh, ſound, ane l 
for uſe for a long tine. WT BER 

This is a ſecret that might be of great uſe to the brew? 
diſtillers here, who, though they employ very large quan 
of Yeaſt, ſeem to know no method of preſerving it, or 7 is 


| nurſeries of it; for want of which they ſuſtain a very con by 


ble loſs ; whereas the brewers in Flanders make a ve!) in 
advantage of ſupplying! the malt-diſtillers of Holland , 
Yeaſt, which is rendered laſting, and fit for carriage, 9 
eafy expedient. Shaw's Lectures, p. 195. 


'YELION, a word uſed by ſome of the barbarous writers to cx. 


preſs laſs. 8 , Val 
YELLOW  (Cyc.)—Mr. Boyle tells us a moſt beautiſul — 
may be procured by taking good quick- ſilver, and — . 
times its weight of oil of vitriol, drawing off, in a gl 5 E fe 
the ſaline menſtruum from the metalline liquor, til ring 
mains a dry ſhow=white calx at the bottom: On por n 
large quantity of fair water on this, the colour changes 
excellent light yellow, ee ne 
He ſays he fears this colour is too coſtly to be uſed b/ f ger" 
and he does not know how it would agree with every Ps 
eſpecially oil. colours. Works abr. vol. 2. P. 91. ne 
The Chineſe are famous for their Yellows in dying? . goes 


h, e loſe his appetite, and ſeems to have no other 


they are not painful, except touched too roughly. This is the 
natural te of the diſtemper, when left to itſelf, and in 
MIR + 4 I OY een Wd 3-54 em ns : SLY Bu e 
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ver change with waſhing. They make this dyc of ww of cut. 
of the acacia, in a manner in which we might ue eyes 
| own ae to great advantage. © 1k 
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It is thus: They gather the flowers before they are 2 to be a miſtake, in ſome inſtances; and alledges, that veal 
ripe, and dry them in an earthen veſſel over a gentle heat, till | and lamb are not fo ſoon digeſted, as beef and mutton. He 
they criſp up in the manner of tea-leaves ; : they then add mentions the cafe of a man, who took a vomit every ſecond 
to them the ripe ſeeds of the ſame tree in different propor- night for ſome months, who obſerved, that when he had 
tions ; and then boiling them in river-water with alum, they taken chicken for dinner, he always threw it up undigeſted ; 
give the Yellow in any degree that they pleaſe. but never threw up any of his food undigeſted, when he 
They have three kinds of Yellow, which they diſtinguiſh by | dined on beef and mutton. B+ 
the names of Ngo-hoang, King-hoang, and hoang alone. YOUTH. The renovation of Youth has been much ſought 
The firſt of theſe is the brighteſt Ye/lw; to dye five or fix | after by chemical adepts; and many of them pretended to 
ells of ſilk of this colour, they uſe a pound of the flowers of various ſecrets, for this purpoſe : But unluckily, the death of 
the acacia, about two ounces of the ſeeds, and four ounces the pretenders proved a ſufficient refutation of their doctrine. 
of alum. Paracelſus talks of the mighty things he could do with his 
The King-hoang is a ſomewhat deeper Yellow ; to dye this, | ens primum ; and even Mr. Boyle tells us ſome ſtrange thin 
they uſe the ſame ingredient in the ſame proportion as in about the ens primum of balm. Boyle's Works abr. Vol. i. 
the former caſe ; and when the ſilk is dry from the dipping | P. 75+ but Mr. Boyle gives theſe wonderful ſtories on the cre- 
in this, they give it a ſecond dipping in a flight tincture dit of a French chemiſt, and not on his own. See the ar- 
of Braſil- wood, this brings it to the fine ſtrong Yellow we ſee. | ticle Exs Primum, Cycl. 
The hoang or pale Yellow, is made of the ſame ingredients YouTH, Juventus, in the Pagan theology, a goddeſs worſhip- 
as the firſt, only inſtead of four ounces of alum they put in ped among the Romans, who, together with the gods Mars 
but three ounces : River-water is found to be greatly pre- and Terminus, kept her place in the capitol along with Ju- 
ferable to any other, for the extracting theſe colours ; but piter, when the other deities were turned out. Whence 
even in that there is great difference, ſome doing the buſi- | the Romans drew a lucky omen for the durableneſs of their 
neſs much better than others. empire. Mem. Acad. Inſcrip. Vol. 1. p. 71. eq. | 
The Chineſe are ſo expert in judging on this occaſion, that | This ſtate of life was, by the antients, compared to Au- 
they can tell by the taſte of water whether it will or will not  tumn. In which ſenſe, Horace ſpeaking of approach- 
do; and if it taſte faint, they know it is faulty; but they | ing to Puberty, ſays, 


dip the pieces twice into it inſtead of once, and then the co- Jam tibi lividos 
r ee well; 4 | Diſtinguet Autumnus racemes, 
The flowers of the acacia, when they have been prepared Purpureo varius colore. 


by roaſting in this manner, may be kept all the year round, | The moderns, on the contrary, when they ſpeak of one in 
and employed in chm as occaſion requires, only there is to] the autumn of his age, mean one that is upon the decline; 
be longer boiling for the dryed flowers than the freſh.ones ; and chooſe rather to uſe the compariſon of the ſpring, to de- 
and it is always found, that the freſh flowers give the bright- | note Yourh. ET 
eſt colour. Obſerv. ſur les Coutum. de VAfie, p. 254. YS, in ichthyology, a name given by Athzneus, and ſome 
YELLOW Flower-de-luce, in botany. See the article Iris | other of the Greek writers, to the hſh called Aus and Sus 
Paluftris. | by others. It is the capriſcus of later writers. See the ar- 
'YELLOW- Hammer, in zoology, the name of a very common ticle GoAr-Fiſb. 
Engliſh bird, called by authors emberiza lutea; and by ſome YSAMBRA, a word uſed by ſome as a name for hellebore, 
bortulanus, by others luteus, and by others chloreus. and by others to expreſs a ipecies of poiſon prepared in Spain, 
It is a little larger than the chaffinch, and is very beautifully | _ of which hellebore is an ingredient. | 
variegated with a greeniſh or greyiſh brown and a fine bright | YOOPUS, a term uſed by ſome, to expreſs the chemical art of 
ellow. | © ſeparation. | | | 
here is beſide this another kind, which is much ſmaller | YSPAR, a name by which ſome: of the chemical writers call 
and of a browner colour on the back ; this is called by ſome Iron. 


authors zivolo. Ray's Ornithol. p. 196. See the article YTIC, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of duck, 


Z1volo. | | | common an the Philippine-iſlands, and in China. 
Ye LLOWNESS of Infants. . See the article INFANT. | It is of the ſize of our tame duck, and is that ſpecies which 
VELLows, a name given by farriers to the jaundice in horſes. the Chineſe hatch from the egg by heat, as the Agyptians 
_ dee the article JAUNDICE. | % ͤ | 
YERK, in the manege. See the article YERK1NG, Cycl. YTZAIMPATLI, in the materia medica, a name given by 


YETTUS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the writers of ſome to the cevadilla, or hordeum cauſbicum, the cauſtic In- 
the middle ages, to a ſpecies of marble, of a deep red ; dian barley. Hernand. p. 307. 

Which was uſed by ſome as a touch-ſtone. YUCCA, or MANIHOr, in botany, the name of the Indian 

YEVA Charrum, in natural hiſto „a name given by the peo- | Corn. See the article MANIHoT. 

ple of the Eaſt-Indies to a kind of litharge; which is very We have three or four ſpecies of this plant preſerved in the 
common in that part of the world, and is ſaid to be made | gardens of the curious; and the common kind, when grown 

partly from lead and partly from zink. NE ſtrong and hardy, will endure the cold of our climate in 

It is leſs heavy than our yellow litharge, and of a paler co- | the open air, and produce its flowers with us. . 

lour. It is uſed as a cauſtic in all the occaſions of ſurgery | All the ſpecies may be propagated either from ſeels ſent 

there. - 5 ttom abroad, or from off-ſets or heads taken from the old 

YEW, Taxus, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, in the manner of the aloe. When they are to be 
plants, See the article TAxus. 5 | raiſed from ſeeds, theſe are to be ſown in a pot of light freth 

EW is alſo a term uſed by the ſalt- workers of Limington, | earth, which being plunged into a moderate hot bed the 

and ſome other parts of England, to expreſs the firſt riſing | young plants will appear in five or. fix weeks; and when 
$ a ſkum upon the brine in beling 3 ny they are two or three inches high Dey are to be remoyed, 

In the places where they uſe this term, they add no clarify- each into a ſeparate pot, which is to be plunged again into 

ng mixtures to the brine, for it ferments in the ciſterns, the ſame hot bed, where they are to be watered and ſhaded, 

: and all its foulneſs ſinks to the bottom, in form of a thin | and. to have air given them, as the ſeaſon and the heat of 

mud ; they admit only the clear liquor into the pan, and 


boil this Kina wn ear the bed will permit. In July they muſt be hardened by de- 
doil this briſkly till it verbs, that is, till a thin ſkin of ſalt rees to the open air, into which they muſt be removed 
ful ge upon its ſurface; they then damp the fire, and care- don after to harden them againſt winter. They muſt be 


ri y Kim off this film, and clear only the ſcratch or calca- | placed in a defended ſituation, and remain abroad till Octo- 
| — earth, which ſeparates to the bottom. K ber, when they are to be removed into the reen-houſe, 
oe. do not collect this into ſcratch-pans, as at many of the | and placed among the hardier ſorts of aloes. They are here 
er works, but they rake it up to one ſide of the pan, and to be treated enden as-thoſe plants; and when they are 
> Ls out; they there add a piece of butter, and continue | grown ſufficiently ſtrong, they may be removed into com- 
k 8 ſtrong till the ſalt is granulated. The mon borders, where they will remain through our winters, 
| of th e 85 er fire on this occaſion at Limington, than in mo and flower very beautifully. | 8 
. twen be er works; ſo that they will work three pans in | When they are to be raiſed from the off-ſets, theſe muſt; be 
YIELD) our hours. See the article SALT. / | laid in a dry place for a week or ten days before they are 
111 or SLACK the Hand, in the manege, is to 
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flack the planted, that the wound where they where taken off from 


des and give the horſe head. See the article SLACK the old pl ; elſe, like the other ſucculent plants 
e the d. Ce a i the old plant may heal; elſe, Ii e other ſu plants, 
* . — uſed by ſome, of the chemical writers, to expreſs | they are apt to rot in the earth, and miſcarry. Miller's : 
O , ge 4 W e ot 
Sr 47 Vox x, in the ſea- language. See the article | Tucca-Bread, or Cass a p- Bread, a ſort of bread made 
YOMo, ,* Cock. e 21 Motto: in many parts of the Weſt-Indies, and eaten there; and 
i A uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to ex- | ſometimes brought over as a curioſity. to us. :{ . 
vos. a Kr paſe, '., il | It is-made of the root of this plant, known,among the bota- 


verdi uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to-expreſs | niſts by the name of manibot. This ows to five or ſix feet 
Us. a e chemi SAPD. Y mee gn ſtalk is woody and full of knots, and has a large 
Joung ani a "yi It is commonly thought that the fleſh. of 3 ith in it; the leaves are digitated or divided into 2 müm- N 
kind of — — digeſted, than the fſleſh of the ſame — of ſegments, like ſo many fingers; the 3 
alſo of this 0s; arrived at full growth; and Dr. Cheyne is | poſed of one leaf, and are as large as aur narciſſus, 


— 
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The root is very large and thick, and of a dark colour with- 
out, but very white within. It grows wild, common enough 
in ſome places; but it is generally cultivated for uſe, ſetting 
it in large furrows. Its juice is poiſonous, though the dry 
powder of the root is perfectly innocent and wholeſome ; 
dut there is a kind of it which may be eaten raw, and which 
is now getting into uſe; inſtead of the other, Which is a 
ſpeedy poiſon, if eaten with its juice. 1 
The manner of making the bread from theſe roots, is this; 
they peel them, raſp them, and putting them into bags 
ſqueeze out the juice; they then dry the remaining matter 
over the fire, and when it is ſufficiently dreſſed, they make it 
into cakes, which being dried either in the ſun, or by arti- 
ficial heat, are the 22 Which is very nouriſhing, 
and will keep without moulding, as well as biſcuit. 
The uſe of it is apt to contract the throat, if eaten dry, and 
ſometimes brings on a danger of choaking; the beſt method 
js to moiſten it in broth, or otherwiſe. before it is eaten, or 
: elſe to have a bottle of water at hand to waſh down every 
- mouthful. ---. - 5:2: | 12 
The juice expreſſed in preparing this root for bread, will 


kill any animal that drinks it crude; but it may be boiled | 


over the fire till a great part is evaporated, and the remain- 
der if it be far evaporated will be ſweet, and ſerve in the 


place of honcy; if leſs evaporated, and ſet by to ferment, it 


will make a very good and wholeſome vinegar. Ihe juice 


Z RA N 


'YZQUANHTH, in zoology, the Indian name for a bird de 
; ſcribed by Nieremberg, and called the creſted eagle. | 

article AQUILA Cri/tata. 4 

| YZQUIEPATL, in zoology, the name of an American ani. 
mal of the fox-kind, and much reſembling a common fox 

when young. | | 3 he 

It is a low animal, its body long, and its legs ſhort, Itz 
noſe is ſharp, its ears ſmall, and its body very thick, cover. 
ed with hair, particularly about the tail, which is long, and 
covered with the ſame ſort of hair with the reſt of the body 
which is black and white. Its claws are very ſharp ; it live; 
in the caves and in the hollows of rocks, where it breeds 
and brings up its offspring. It feeds on worms, beetles, ad 
other inſects, and ſmall animals: When purlued, it breaks 
wind backward with an inſupportable ſtench. 

Its whole body is, indeed, of a very ill ſmell; and its urine 
and d. ing are ſo horribly. ſtinking, that we have no ſtench 
that can compare with them. It is a mild and harmleſß 
animal ; but when provoked, its only power of hurting i; 
by violently diſcharging its excrements, which it will throw 
to {ix or eight foot diſtance, and which ſtain people's cloatis 

with indelible yellow ſpots, and leave a horrible Rink which 
remains a long time on them. | | 

The creature in many reſpects .reſembles the rackoon, but 
differs in its offenſive ſmell, and in this remarkable manner 
of diſcharging its excrements. 


dee the 


— 


of the roucou is ſaid to be a counter-poiſon for the juice off Hernandez mentions two other ſpecies of it; the one varie- 


Yucca, Lemery. Di. des Drog. 8 a 

The thicker cakes of Tuccazbread are called caſſavi, or caſſada, 
and are eaten by the poorer ſort. The thinner are called 
ſciam, and are eaten by the rich. Grew's Muſæum, p. 371. 
YXIR, a word uſed by ſome of the old chemiſts, to expreſs 

any thing good in medicine, | 


gated with numerous white ſtreaks, but this is called by no 
diſtinct name among the inhabitants; the other they name 
the conepat!, this has only one longitudinal ſtreak on each 
ſide the back, which run into the tail. Ray's Syn, Quad, 


p'. 184. | | 


This letter formerly ſtood as a mark for ſeveral 
forts of weights. 8 it ſignified an ounce 


and half, and very frequently it ſtood for Half an 
@ ounce; ſometimes for the eighth part of an ounce, 


3 that is a dram Troy-weight; and it has in earlier 
times been uſed to expreſs the third part of an ounce, or 


eight ſcruples. | 
ZZ, theſe letters were uſed by ſome of the antient phyſicians, 
to expreſs myrrh. At preſent they are often uſed to ſignify 
Linziber, or ginger. 


ZAARA, a word uſed by the Arabian phyſicians, to expreſs | 


nt = 2 morboſa, or continual watchings of perſons in many 
1linevyes, 5 
ZACINTHA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : The flower is of the femi- 
floſcular kind, the ſemifloſcules are placed on the embryo- 
fruit, and are all contained in a general ſcaly cup. This 
cup finally becomes a ſtriated head, compoſed of ſeveral cap- 
ſules, each of which contains one ſeed winged with down. 
There is only one known ſpecies of this plant, which is what 
has uſually been called by authors chicorium verrucoſum, the 
wart gum-ſuccory. Tour n. Inſt. p. 06. 
ZACYNTHUS, an epithet uſed by the antients to a liquid bi- 
tumen, from the iſland Zant. n 90 O07 
ZADURA, in the materia medica of the antients, a name 
given to a foreign root, which was round and ſmooth, and 
of the colour of ginger. ' Want bos a . B 
It was at that time imported from the Indies, and greatly 
- -eſteemed in peſtilential caſe. a e 
ZAFFABEN, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers, 
- to' expreſs putty. ' | OTA 
ZAFFER, or ZArrRx, in chemiſtry, the name of a blue ſub- 
_ ſtance, of the hardneſs and form of a ſtone ; and generally 
' ſuppoſed to be a native foſſil, pore HSE > 
It is in reality, however, a preparation of cobalt; the calx 
of that mineral being mixed with powdered flints and wetted 
with water to bring it into this form. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. 
: 3 See the article CoBaLT. | - 543 
0 


LAY 


furnace; then put it into an iron ladle to be heated red hot 

in the furnace; take it out while thus hot, and ſprinkle it 
with ſtrong vinegar; and when cold, grind it on a porphyry 
to an impalpable powder, then throw this into water in 
glazed earthen pans; and when it has been well ſtirred 


„ 4 about, let it ſettle, and pour off the water: Repeat this waſh- 


5 ing often, and the foulneſs of the Zaſre will be thus wholly 


2 any Be powder and keep it for uſe. © | 
FRAMEN, à word uſed -by dane medical writers, to 
expreſs ſaffron, 7 


DP: 


prepare this for uſe in the glaſs-trade, put it in groſs | 
pieces into earthen pans, and let it ſtand half a day in the | 


ZAFFRAN, a word uſed often in authors to expreſs ſaffron, but 
| ſometimes as the name of other things of a yellow colour; 
thus ochre was called by this name. 
| ZAFRANTIA, in colours, a term uſed by the Greeks, to ex- 
preſs the yellow of ſaffron. The barbarous writers of the 
after-ages tranſlated it into the Latin crocietas, or ſaffron- 
colour. 5 5 . 
The later Greek writers only uſe it, and they have taken it 
literally from the Arabians Aviſenna and Serapio. T his was 
a term uſed by them to expreſs the colour of the fine bole- 
armenic of Galen, which they tell us ſtained paper to ? 
fine and beautiful gold colour. 1 
| ZAGT. See the article Z ROI. „5 
| ZAGU, in the materia medica, the name given by ſome au- 
| thors to the ſago- tree, the todda pauna, or palma fruciu fri- 
ni forme. Je. Dendr. p. 144. A 
{ZAHIA, a word uſed by the Arabian phyſicians, to exprek a 
ſort of dyſentery, in which there was à very large diſcharge 
of blood from the rectum, attended with an evident ſenta- 
tion of abraſion, or pain in the bowels. | : 
ZAIBAC, one of the many names by which the antient che- 
miſts have called mercury.* - * | 
| ZAIDIR, a name by which ſome of the chemical writers * 
called verdigreaſe, or the ruſt of copper; and others, ® 
metal itſelf; and ſome braſs. 
Z AIN, in the manege. A horſe is called in French Z 
- "that is of a dark colour, neither grey nor white, and wit! 
out any white ſpot or mark upon him. NG 
as a name given by ſome writers to the ef 
azuli. # Þ 8: PETS . | i ; *. 5 / | 
ZAMPOGNA, in the Italian muſic, is uſed to denote an 
inſtrument that ſounds like a flute; and particularly 5 on 
pipe, being an aſſemblage of divers pipes of different 177" 
It is alfo taken for a common flute. alte 
Z ANNA, the name of a medicinal earth, deſctibed by Oriva 
he ſays, it is found in Armenia, in that part * 4 
on Cappadocia; and that it is very drying and of à pale 
lour, and eaſily diſunited by water, falling into a fine P 
like lime. n 
It is called by the natives Zarina, and the mountain uy 
which it is taken is near the city Baganona. It is of 
ing and aftri nature 832 8588 ik, 1 
ZANNICHELLIA, in botany, a name given by Miche , 
a genus of plants, called by others algcides, aponcgetm 
gramine folia. 


55 fe- 
The characters are theſe : It produces diſtinct male 10 k 


* — 


The male flower has neither cups nor petals, but 


male flowers, which always ſtand very near one © oy, 
if 
long 


only of one erect ſtamen or filament, which is 
- 


and is terminated by an oval anthera. The female 
| _ — a bellied e e compoſed of one leaf divided 
into two at the end. There are no petals. The piſtil has 
ſeveral corniculated germina, with as many ſimple ſtyles with 
plain ſtigmata of an oval figure. The ſceds follow theſe, and 
are as many in number as there were horns or germina z they 
are oblong, pointed at each end, and gibbous on one ſide, 
and are covered with a ſkin or rind. Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 444- 
Vaillant, A. G. 1719. Ponteder Anth. Dillen. Gen. p. 169. 
7ZANONIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the 
characters of which are theſe : It produces ſeparate male and 
| female flowers ; in the male flower the cup is a perianthium, 
_ compoſed of three leaves of an oval figure, expanding every 
way, and ſhorter than the flower, The flower is monopeta- 
lous, but divided into five ſegments, and has an open mouth. 
The ſegments are jagged, and are equal in ſize, and bend 
backwards, The ſtamina are five filaments of the length of 
the cup, ſtanding open at their ends, and terminated by ſim- 
ple apices. ' The female flowers grow on ſepatate plants, and 
have the cup and flower the ſame as in the male, only that 
the cup ſtands upon the germen of the piſtil. This germen 
is oblong, and from it are propagated three reflex conic ſtyles. 
The ſtigmata are bifid and curled; the fruit is a long and very 
large berry, truncated at the end, and very ſmall at the baſe. 
It contains three cells, and has a curled ſuture near the apex; 
the ſeeds are two; they are of an oblong figure, and flat 
Linnæi Gen. Pl. p. 477. H. Malab. vol. 8. p. 47. 49. 


Z ANTHENES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the anti- 


ents to a foſſile ſubſtance found in Media. Pliny quotes De- 


mocritus for ſaying, that if rubbed in palm wine and faffron, it | 


became as ſoft as wax, and yielded a very ſweet ſmell. 
ZARFA, in botany, a name given by Leo Africanus, and o- 
thers, to the lotus or nettle tree. 885 
It has been doubted by ſome what tree he meant, but his 
. own deſcription of the Zarfa clears it up: he ſays, that the 
leaves of the tree are like the nettle, the fruit like a cherry, 
but ſmaller, and in taſte very much like the jujube; and that 
the Arabians call it rabiſcf. © © | 
ZARIFU, a word by which ſome of the chemical writers have 
expretied tine: .-.:; | RES EO 
ZARNAB, in the materia medica, a term uſed by Aviſenna 
and Serapion to expreſs the carpeſia of the antient Greeks. 
This was an aromatic drug uſed as a ſubſtitute for cinnamon, 
and was the young ſhoots of the tree which produces the 
cubebs, or ſome other ſuch ſhrub. It was a fine aromatic, 
ſtomachic, and cordial. 1 5 
Galen gives an account of two kinds of it, called Laerticum 
and Pontiacum, from the names of places where they grew: 
both theſe ſeem to have been the roots of the ſame tree, and 
both to have been produced in the ſame country Pamphilia, 
but on two different mountains there. e 
Some are of opinion that the Zarnab of the Arabiz.ns, and 
earpeſia of the Greeks, were not the ſame thing, but two 
drugs very like one another; but though Paulus Ægineta, and 
ſome others are of this opinion, it ſcarce ſeems clearly made 
out. See the article CARPESIA. 7 


ZARNACH, the ſame as the word Zarnich; the name of the | 


orpiment of the Arabians. See ZARNICH, | 


t was not confined however to this ſenſe alone, but was uſed | 
as à name for other things uſed in painting, and particularly | 


for the lapis armenun. 


Aetius tells us, that the Syrians called the lapis armenus Zar- 


nach, and many others have followed their example. Dio- 
ſcorides and Theophraſtus keep the words, and the things ſig- 
nifed by them, wholly ſeparate. They call the lapis arme- 
mus by the name of armenion, and the Zarnach by that of ar- 
renecon, that is orpiment. The red and yellow orpiment 
were both called by this name, only with the addition of an 
ng that expreſſed the difference of colour. Dioſcorides 
n cd mentions a ſort of red arſenic, different from the red 
Yin. which he ſometimes calls ſandarach; but the Ara- 


ans confound all theſe things under the Zarnach, See 
the articl dr was. F N 
ZAR cle CARNiD. ; 


the charact in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of foflils ; 


ces cler of which are theſe : They are inflammable ſub- 
pl ©, not compoſed of plates or flakes, but of a plain ſim- 


— _ wer ſtructure, not flexile nor elaſtic, ſoluble in 


8 | 
this genus there are four known ſpecies: 1. A red one, 


A 
8 CG: * * (See the article SANDARACH.) 


rmany, and frequently br 

der the name . 4 

mon in the mines of "IM 

8 name of a 
n country among the tin mi 

A . ng the tin mines of Cornwall. And 

— — a. very r emarkable ſubſtance, which has the — 
: ing black ink to a fine florid red. This is com- 


mon in the | 
2310 of "Foils p. 40 Sermany, but is of little value. Hills 
and AN, in ſurgery, a word uſed by ** * expreſs 1 


heat, and a u. breaſt, attended with a burn- 
VPPL, "4 0 but * continual pain. 


pinna am. 
Z EA. In the writings of the antient Greeks, this word ſome- 


— 


g with a whitiſh flame, and noxious ſmell like 


found in great abundance in the mines of 
ught over to us among and un- 
3. A greeniſh one, very com- 
many, and fold in our colour-ſhops| 
coarſe orpiment. This is alſo found in 


| 


2 E B 


This is by ſome refer'd to the cancer, and accounted a ſpecies 


of that terrible diſorder: its cauſe is ſuppoſed to be a ſharp 
ichorous humor in the blood. SIS ee 


LAUROS, in ichthyology, a name given by the antient Greeks 


to that fiſh which we call /aurus and lacertus, and which 
is called at Rome the tarantala, m. ; 
It is truly a ſpecies of the oſmerus, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
Artedi by the name of the oſmerus, with eleven rays in the 
See the articles OSM ERS and SAU Rus. 


times is uſed to expreſs the libanotis. Dioſcotides tells us that 
the libanotis was by ſome called Zea, and by others cachrys. 

It is remarkable alſo, that the word cachryr is. by ſome uſed to 
11gnify the libanotis, and by others for the Zea. | here can- 
not well be conceived two more differant plants than the Zea 
and the libanotis, the one being a corn, and the other a tall 
umbelliterous plant; and it is therefore unaccountable that 
that the Greeks and Romans -ſhould have borrowed of one 
another the cuſtom of calling them both by the fame 
name. 55 Bo | | 
The word Zea, when taken aut of this ambiguity, and aſcer- 
tained as the name of a corn alone, is yet not certain and 
determinate in its ſenſe in the various writers; moſt indee 

make it the name of the ſpelta, or ſpelt corn ; and this cer- 
tainly is keeping up to the ſenſe of Dioſcorides, whoſe Zea is 


eyidently the ſpelt corn. He mentions two kinds of it, the 


monococcous and the dicoccous ; that is, ſuch as has only one 
grain or two in a huſk, - „ | 

The Zea, or Zeia of Theophraſtus, is alſo evidently the ſame 
with the Zea of Dioſcorides, according to his deſcription ; but 
there is much doubt whether it can be allowed to'be the Zea 
of later writers in the ſame language. Theophraſtus 85 
that the Zea is the lighteſt of all corn; and in this Dioſco- 
rides agrees with him: but Mnefitheus in Athenæus favs, that 
the grain Zea is heavy, and the bread made of it the heavieſt 
and hardeſt to be digeſted of that of any grain, and that it was 


therefore to be eat very ſparingly, or it would do miſchief; 


and that people who had not been uſed to it, could not bear 
even a little of it without harm. e 

The ſame author adds, that it is a grain. only fit to be culti- 
vated in the cold northern climes, where other corn will not 
well grow; and that people, who could cultivate no other 


- Corn, were obliged to be very careful in the making of their 
. bread of this, and always cautious of the quantity they eat of 


It is ſufficiently plain from this, that the Zea of this author is 


- wholly different from the ſpelt corn, that is, the Zea of the 


antient Greeks. Galen deſcribes a Zea which he ſays he had 
ſomewhere ſeen, agreeing with the characters of this corn, 
and making a blackiſh, heavy, and unwholſome bread. 

The bread made of the ſpelt corn, or Zea of Theophraſtus, 
is lighter and whiter than any other bread ; and the only ſeed 
of the corn kind which this heavy and-'coarſe Zea ſeems to 


agree with, is that kind of ſecale or rye deſcribed by Pliny, 


which he ſays was eſteemed a very bad grain, and only eaten 
when no other could be had, and which he deſcribes as grow- 
ing up with a thin ſtalk, but bearing a great quantity of ſeeds, 


and thoſe black, heavy, and of a bitteriſn, diſagreeable taſte. 


This agrees with the Zea of Mneſitheus, in growing where 
no other grain would, and in all its other properties. i 
Many authors make the ſecale and olyra to be the fame, and 


many alſo make the olyra and Zea to be the ſame; and thence 


rye and Zea are by many brought to be the ſame corn. He- 
rodotus tells us of the Egyptians uſing olyra, or, as it is other- 
wiſe called, Zea; ſo he expreſſes himſelf. And Heſychius 
_ that Zea is a kind of grain otherwiſe called g/yra ; and 
icomedes ſays, that olyra is a name given to a kind of grain 
otherwiſe called rye or ſecale. 1 
This author probably means the ſecale of Pliny already de- 
ſcribed, which is not the common rye, but the ſame grain 
with the Zea of Mneſitheus. Dioſcorides mentions olyra as 
a grain of the ſame genus with what he calls Zea or ſpelta, 
but of a different ſpecies ; therefore whatever authors meant 
by theſe words at other times, it is evident that the olyra in 
the days of Dioſcorides, was very different from rye. The 
antients in general are very perplexed and confuſed in their 


accounts of the bread corns; but thus much may be known 


with certainty of the meaning of the different writers on this 
ſubject, and this may be a very fair ſtep to the unriddling all 
the reſt, ©" IT es, > 3 


ZEBET, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to ex- 


preſs dung. | 


| ZEBLICIUM marmor, in natural hiſtory, a name given 


ſeveral authors to a ſoft green marble w_—_ with b 

and white; and though the authors who have deſcribed it 
have not obſerved it, yet it no way differs from the white 
ophites of the antients. Hill's Hiſt. of Foflils, p.485- See the 


„the name of an animal of the aſs 
of the Eaſt- Indies. 


article OpHITES. 
ZEBRA, in natural hiſtory 


kind, common in Africa and in ſome part 


It is of the figure and ſtature of the mule, but is very diffe- 
rent in colour, being very beautifully variegated with ſmall 


broad ſtripes of black, white, and brown, drawn from the 
ridge of the back to the * It is a very ſwift _— 


—— 


> = — 
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auch large droues of them are uſually ſeen together. Roy's Syn. 


ne,, 5 aptgntity of ge | 
oe”, word by which ſome of the chemical authors expreſs 
Fitch. See the articles PITCH and IAR. 
ZEGI, or Za GL, word uſed. by F e and 
preſs all the ſeveral vitriolic minetals.. e 
Auiſenna ſometimes. writes it alzagiat-, Some haue ſuppoſe 
it only the name of the calcitis 3 but Auiſenna tells us, that 
there are ſeveral kinds of it, the one yellow, which is.colcat2ar 3 
- another white, Which is caleadis.z a third green, Which 18 
;- ebalcant! .or.comm | which 15 

ſary... See the article CorcorhAR, &c. 1 84 


others, $0 ex- 


m, ot common vitriol 2 And a fourth red, 
The old interpreter of Aviſenna renders 
_, atrgmenta, inks, and this has heren much cenſured as ſeeming 
. expreſs their being all black; but this is not a juſt cenſure. 
The word 4franientum is uſed by many. good authors to bgaify 
ink, and all the ſalts of which ink is made, that is, all the 
N ſorts of vitriol. See the article Ink. > 
ZEHERECH, a wofd uſed by ſame of the chemical writers to 
expreſs flowers of braſs. 33 
ZHTRARRA, a term uſed by ſome of the chemiſts to expreſs 
, 0p ng Boy uxile. ee ee n bete 
ZELEM, in the materia medica of the antients, a name given 
by Aviſenna and others to a fruit common in Africa in their 
time, and mugh eſteemed by the people of that country, and 
called there by ſome piper nigrorums the black people's pep- 
ee, OF Q Re 9%; : * we: 
| We . given this laſt name to the capſicum; but 


that is very different from the plant thus called by theſe writ- 
E. I ee us, that the Zglem was a fattiſh ſeed, of 
... the ſize of a cich, and of a high flavour, in colour yellow on 
the outſide, and white within, and that it was brought from 
- Barbary. It has been ſuppoſed by ſome, that the Zelem of the 

- Arabians was the tra/i, or ſweet cyprus. root, dug up to be 
; eaten in the manner of the pignut. But it is plain, from this 
_ aecpunt of Avifenna, that this is an erroneous opinion, the 
- - Zelem being evidently a fruit, not a root. He adds, however, 
* . that thete was another plant, properly called fulful alſuaden, 
that is, piper nigrorum. This, he ſays, was 3 ſeed contained 


308 acrid a 1. San 2182 8 , E 
19 Thi was the. ſame plant with that afterwards called 


iper 

. ,f& thiopum, or Æthiopian pepper, which all — 

2 deſcribe as growing in pods. 1 hit 5 

dong groſsly miſtakes Serapio, who ſpeaks alſo to this 
oſes that he ſays all 


. effect, and ſy | ich 
* ays of the /E 725 pepper, or what was properly cal- 
1 Nigrarum, This author, 


authors 


the word Zogi by | 


ZENEXTOR, one of the many names by which the chemi 


have called mercury. 


ZENGIFUR, a word by which ſome of the chemical writer 
have expreſſed cinnabar. 8 
ZENI, a word uſed by many of the 
for vitiiol. Bid? ant a 
 ZENICON, che name af a poiſon, compoſed of ſeveral inore. 
dients, and uſed to poiſag the tips of the arrows with which 
the Celtic: hunters ſhot at the beaſts they -purſucd for fog, 
The poiſon was known to be of that quick ſpreading na. 
ture, that as ſoon as the beaſt was fallen, the huntſman ran 
up to it, and cut out a large piece of the fleſh about the wound 
immediately to hinder the venom from ſpreading farther, The 
Antidote to this poiſon was ſuppoſed to be the leaves of cal 
beech, and other trees. ui hebe ; 
ZENITH (Cycl.)— Zenith. is alſo a word uſed by ſome medical 
writers to expreſs the firſt appearance of the menſes in young 
women. Put 8 . 0 SEAT 5 
ZENUPH, in the Jewiſh antiquities, a kind of tiara wo 
the kings of Juda. See the article CID ARIS. 
ZEOPHILOS,. a word uſed. 


chemical writers as a name 


x 


rn by 
ay LY by 'Quercetan as the name of 2 
antimonial medicine. ä 1 


ZEOPHYRUM, in the materia medica, the name of the 
tritigaum æſtivum, or hordeum nudum, as it is called by 
_ ſome authors, the naked barley. Dale, Pharm. p. 260, 
ZEPHYRI Fetus, a term uſed by Hartman, and ſome other 
writers . to. expreſs a mole, or falſe conception, 
ZERICHUM, a name given by ſome of the chemical writers tg 
ZERNA, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to expreſ; 
an ulcerated lepra or impetigo; the chemical authors uſe i 
allo as a name for the foulneſſes which they call the Ihre ni. 
tallorum, or leproſies of metals. 9: | 
ZER TA, the Zerte, a fiſh caught in the rivers of Italy, and 
Tome other places, of the figure of the chubb, and called by 
authors, capito anadromus, and the blike, © 
It very much approaches to the figure of the naſus, and hashy 
ſome been eſteemed the ſame ſpecies of fiſh. It is of 2 long, 
and not flat ſhape, of a bright kilvery colour, and covered with 
ſmall ſcales. Its back is of a browniſh hue, and its belly-fn 
f mixed reddiſh and bluiſh colour; the ſide-lines reaching 
from the gills to the tail, are fpotted with brown dots, I 
head is thick, and its eyes large and white. Its mouth is ſoft 
and toothleſs ; but the beginning of its throat is armed with 
ſtrong and ſharp teeth, ſeven in number. It ſeldom grows to 
more than two pound weight, and, at times, lives in river, 
at times in the ſea; and is efteemed a very well taſted filh, 
- eſpecially a little before the ſeafon of its ſpawning, Ray's Ich 
1 
The Zerte is that ſpecies of cyprinus deſcribed by Geſner and 
j others under the name of capito anadromus. See the articles 
Capfro and CyprRInus. | | 5 : 
ZERUMBETH, in the materia medica, a root found both in 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. The plant producing it is cali 
by Piſo and Marggrave, paco-ceraca, and by Sir Hans Sloane, 
zinziber . See the article GIix ER. > 
Itis of a yellowiſh grey colour on the outſide, but whitt! 


v 


ZEMA, a word uſed by many of the old writers for a decoQion | within; when cut, it ſhews a very ſmooth and glolly furict 


& *4 
* 


a 


f 7 5 and general ſenſe for apy kind of puniſnment; but | 


given to a precious ſtone, the fragments of which they uſed as | 


cordial and ſudorific. | 
I r their accounts, that this ſtone was blue; and |. 
hence many have too haſtily 


judged, that it was the lapis la- 
{; hut ig ruth it was the lapphire. 


The word Zemphyrns is no where uſed, but in the writings of | 
te later Gregks, and it is plainly formed, as moſt. of their 
names of b are, on the Arabian word, expreſſing the | 
x —. thing. I his Arabian word is ſemphir; and this, in Avi- | kacters of which are, that the membrane of the gi ls 
na and Ser 5 is always uſed as the name of a ſapphire, 
never as that of any other gem, We find alſo by their ac- | 
h ire was not the ſapphire of the antient | 

; but the fine blue pellucid gem we now know by that | 
; for the ſapphire of Theophraſtus, and the other old | 


ſenna an 


Ie 3, that this ſapphire 
EN. 


* 


a Kind of lapis lazuli. 


© " zerunda is uſed to expreſs this particular fort of generation of | part, almoſt to the bottom or baſe. ths 

20G kj in regard tootheranimals. , be ſpecies of this genus are theſe: 1. Ir 4 v, ji 
EN N, a term uled by. the Arabian phyſicians for a | prickly belly, and a tail rounded at the end. I HT N the 

| e auſenic, for, external uſe weech being their] ber or jahn deres. 2. The forked-tailed Zeus. with wa 


word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers, 
writers as 2 name for lepis 


ZENDA en coined by Paracelſ, by which he and 
.. OWETS EXP reſs extraneous or equivoca ration, or the 
_ produRtion of badies withqut a ſeminal —— The word 


I All, and wih che ſnout bending upwards. T. 


its ſmell is very aromatic and agreeable, and its taſte ve. 
acrid, ſcarce leſs ſo than ginger. | 
It is good in nervous caſes, and on all other occaſions til 
zedoary is. See the article ZRDOARY, Cycl. 
| ZESTOLUSIA, a term uſed by ſome medical authors to expfeb 
bathing in warm water, by way of diſtinction from pſuch pl 
fia, or bathing in cold water. 
ZETET A, Zrinlas, among the athenians, were office! 4 
pointed upon extraordinary. occaſions, to enquire after . 
public debts, when through the neglect of the receivers, d J 
other means, they were run up to large ſums, 
be in danger to be loſt, if not called in. Potter. 
9 uſed by ſome of the chemical writers 35 a mme 
or vitriol, | 
ZEUGITZ, Zwyilai, among the Athenians, the third oh 
the people, or thoſe who had an eftate of two hund 
dimns. Potter, Archæol. T. 1. p. 14. 5 
ZEUS, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of zoology, the name of = 
of fiſhes, of the general order of the acanthoptery bass boys 
not parallel, that the body is flat, and the ſcales are hath x 
this kind are the aper, faber, Wr. 
The characters of this genus, according to Artedi, 27e 
The branchi membrane does not confi © © 
bones, as in other fiſhes, but contains vurious bones, ume b 
laid longitudinally, ſometimes tranſverſely, and ſome”) , 
liquely. The ſcales are rough, and the doch e 
thin, and compreſſed; as is alſo the head. The dar 


* 


long, and as it were double, being cut in near the ®* 


go 


ZIBELL Na, or the Muſtela ZIBELLIN A, in zoology, the 


ZIBETHICUM Animal, in zoology, the name of the creature 


of a hog's; its feet are ſmall, and its legs very ſhort. The 


in the male they are twice as large as in the female ; they have 
a large cavity in their internal part, and their orifice is {mall 


Which lie between the two ſkins, of which they are com- 


Theſe creatures copulate backwards. Kay's Syn. Quad. 
ZIBIBLE, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome authars to 
ZICCARA, a name of an Indian fruit, reſembling a pine-cone, 
and containing twenty, thirty, or more, kernels, of no known 


ZIDRACH, in natural hiſtory, the name given by Cuba, and 
ſome other authors, to that ſpecies of the ſyngnathus of Ar- 


ZIFIUS, in ichthyology, a name given by Albertus to the x7- 
ZIGER, a word uſed by ſome of the old writers, to expreſs a 


ZIGURELLA, in zoology, the name by which ſome have cal- 


ZIMENT.- 


Z IM 


of Rondeletius, and the riondo, of the Italians. Artedi, Gen. 


Piſc. p- 


name of the creature whoſe furr is the ſable, ſo much valued 


"EA * 2 of the weaſel-kind; of the ſize of a cat, and 


of 2 duſky yellow colour, with a mixture of a deep brown ; |. 


terior part of the head, and the ears, are of a browniſh- 
hay and y hairs about its eyes, noſe, and mouth, very | 
long. Ray's Syn. Quad. p. 201. 


ly. but very improperly, called the civet cat; for it does 
ae pe al 9 4 3 Ed ; but wholly to that of the 
dog ; the head and noſe are plainly of the figure of the dog's; 
and the figure, number, and diſpoſition of the teeth, are 
plainly the ſame as in the wolf, fox, and dog. N 
Its colour varies very much; its more uſual one, however, is 
that of a pale grey, variegated with long black ſtreaks, though 
in the females it is often yellowiſh, and ſometimes whitiſh, 
and the ſpots black and round, like thoſe of the leopard, or 

t of mountain, | | | 

The whole ſhape of the creature approaches to that of the 
wolf or dog; its ſnout is long and ſmall ; its ears are ſmall and 
roundiſh ; its hairs are like thoſe of the badger, but very ſoft. 
It body is thick and fleſhy, and ſomething reſembles the ſhape 


bags which contain the civet are placed between the anus and 
pudenda, and are found equally in the males and females z but 


and cartilaginous, The perfumed liquor which 1s found in 
theſe, bags, ſeems to be ſecreted from a number of glands, 


ſed. See Tab. of Quadrupeds, .N?.. 16. LIST 
It s remarkable, that in this creature, as in the badger, its 
noſe and belly are black, whereas in almoſt all other animals 
theſe parts are either whitiſh, or much paler than the reſt. 


p. 178. | 


a large ſort of raiſins, reſembling the ſtones of dates in ſhape 3 
they have much pulp, but very little moiſtur e. 


ule in medicine. 


tedi, commonly called the hippocampus. 
phias, or. ſword- ſiſh. 4 


very fine kind of caffia, extremely aromatic to the taſte, and 
of a purpliſh black in colour. 


led the julis, a ſmall but very beautiful hſh, common about 
Genoa, and in ſome degree approaching to the nature of the 
turdus or wraſſe. J/illughby, Hiſt. Piſc. p. 324. See the 
ian nn | 3 
It is a ſpecies of the labrus, according to Artedi, and is di- 


ftinguiſhed by the name of the palmaris labrus, with two large 


teeth in the upper jaw. See the article LaBRUs. 

ter, or Cop PER-MWater, in natural hiſtory, the 
name by which ſome have called water found in places 
where there are copper- mines, and lightly impregnated with 
particles of that metal. | 


he moſt famous ſpring of this kind is about a mile di- 


ant from Newſol in Hungary, in the great copper-mine cal- | 


by the Germans, herrn grundt, It is not eaſy to ſay at 
what time theſe waters were diſcovered, ſince there is no au- 
thentic account of it. Kircher, Brown, Toll, and others, 
mention them as well known in their times; but it is probable 
that they were not diſcovered in the days of Agricola, ſince 
he no where makes the leaſt mention of them ; and it is not 
Probable that ſo great a curioſity, and that fo immediately in 
> Own way, would have eſcaped him, if known at that 
She? elpecially as he has commemorated the like virtue in the 
molnich 
at diff than thoſe of Newſol. The water in this mine is found 
at di erent depths, and is received into baſons, for the purpoſe 
— Þarating the copper from it: in ſome of theſe it is much 
mat] Mighly ſated with this metal than in others, and will 
make the ſuppoſed change of iron into that metal much ſooner. 


The moſt | . a , | 
| horſe. aq pieces of iron uſed in the experiments, are 


„and the like ; and they are found very lit- 
| £* tered in Hape, after the ak ye that their ſur- 
are More raiſed, Philoſ. Tranſ. No, 4 9. p. 355. 
bn age 0 pony this — change, appears 
— 5 it ſtands; but if a glaſs of it be 


8 | : taſte, inſumuch that the 
ahead tonge are bliſtered and-ſcorched on taſting it. 
their pe, while bey arc dg nt perccive the effeRt upon 


very ſtrong vitriolic. an cryſtal : it has no ſmell, but has a | 
| folved, and the copper 


"ae they are in the mine, otherwiſe than by a 


4 
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gentle itching; but as ſoon as they come into the opeti air, 


the places where it has touched begin to ſwell, and matter 
is at length found in puſtules in them. | 

There is great difference however in the ſtrength of the 
water at different times, both as to its burning the lips, and 
its power upon the iron; when the ſprings yield but a ſmall 
quantity, it is 2 much the ſtrongeſt; but when there 
flows a very large ſtream of them, they are always more 


languid and weak. The caverns in which the baſons are 


placed to receive this water, are of no offenſive fmell ; and 
what appears ſomewhat ſingular, are free from vitriol, 
which abounds ſo much in other parts of the mine. There 


are no cryſtals, nor filaments of it, ſeeri on the walls ; and 
the ſtones, which are in other places blue with the admix- 


ture of it in their granules, are here white, from its abſence. 


This is probably owing to the humidity of the air in theſe 


places, which waſhes away all the particles of that ſalt, and 
carries them to parts of the mine, where they may concrete 
more eaſily, | 
The ſides of the caverns near the floor or bottom, very often 
aftord a yellowiſh earthy ſubſtance of a foliated texture, re- 
ſembling iſinglaſs, and of an inſipid taſte. 

The miners are well acquainted with the virtues of this wa- 


ter, in changing the metals; but they alſo uſe it as a me- 


dicine; whatever ſickneſs they are ſeized with, they firſt at- 
tempt its cure by a large doſe of this water, which uſually 
both vomits and purges them very briſkly. 
They allo ule it in diſorders of the eyes, in fome of which 
it muſt be of great power; but in others, it is very impro- 


per; ſo that upon the whole, they do more harm than good 
with it. | | | 


The copper produced from theſe waters is valued by the 


people much beyond any other copper, as being much more 
ductile, and running eaſier in the fire, the people in the 


neighbourhood have many veſſels of it; but it is to be ob- 


ſerved, that its ductility and hardneſs grow after it is 
taken out of the water ; for, while immerſed in it, it is 
friable. | 

It is obſerved, that after great rains the {prings are always 
fuller than at other times, and the virtues of the water con- 
{1derably leſs. * „ 

A pound of this water when ſtrongeſt being evaporated over 
a gentle fire becomes firſt turbid and cloudy, and afterwards 
depoſits a yellowiſh ſediment, when evaporated to drineſs. 
This ſediment is found to weigh two fcruples and a half, 
and when warm water is poured upon this and afterwards 
filtred, there will be left about fix grains of yellowiſh earth 
in the filtre; and the greeniſh ſolution being again evapo- 


rated to a pellicle, and this 1 * ſeveral N N 
green vitrio Wul be ſe- 


more than two ſcruples of a 
parated in ſmall . 4 6 | 
A ſmall quantity of oil of tartar being added to a pound of 
this water, the whole becomes turbid, and on filtration, leaves 


a. large reſiduum in the filtre ; this when dried will be found 


to weigh about two ſcruples and a half, and to be a cupre- 
ous vitriol with a very ſmall admixture of a neutral falt. 
Finally, if a pint of this water be put into a bottle, and a 
ſmall piece of iron thrown into it, ſome bubbles will be im- 


mediately found ſtanding on the iron, and it will be by de- 
grees changed to a copper colour; the ſecond day will ſhew 
the water conſiderably turbid, and it will afterwards look 


whitiſh, and white filaments will gather about the bottom 
and ſides of the glaſs, and about the iron, which by that 
time will look throughout of a coppery colour. 


From theſe experiments we may eaſily underſtand what the 


true nature of the water is, that it contains a large quantity 
of the vitriol of copper, which it probably owes to a ſolu- 


tion of that metal, by means of the acid of the common 


pyrites and water; when this is known, the effects are not 
difficultly accounted for, there being no real change of one 


metal into another; but the true ſtate of the caſe being that 


the particles of one metal are diſſolved and carried away, 
and thoſe of another metal depoſited in their place: A wa- 
ter thus impregnated is a menſtruum capable of diſſolving 
iron, and in the ſolution of that metal becomes ſo weak- 


- ned as to let go the copper it before contained, in ſmall 
waters, much leſs famous for it, and of much leſs | 


parcels. This is ſeen to be the caſe, by examining the 


changed metal while it lies in the water, the copper then 


appearing not a ſoft malleable and even maſs, but a conge- 
ries of granules cloſely placed together, and reſembling the 
ſmall granules or ova in the ſpawn of fiſhes; and it is very 
friable and fragile while in this ſtate. 
This ſolution of one metal and depofi oft 
of another in its place, is a thing very familiar in chemiſtry, 
and is ſeen every day in numerous inſtances; but in none 
ſo familiar as in a like caſe, or ſolution of iron and of co 
per in the ſame menſtruum. Thus, if a piece of copper 
diſſolved in aqua fortis, and when this ſolution is perfected 
de Le Ger u . W, pine for th item will be & 

| is in this ſor 1 P 
DE which wah before diſſolved in the 
menſtruum will be ſlowly precipitated: and depoſited in the 


This 
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tained, in the ſolution; and this appears upon èxperiment to 


tained in about two ſcruples of vitriol; that being the ut- 


be uſed. Thoſe people are therefore greatly miſtaken, who | 
ſuppoſe, that if ever ſo much iron be put into the water there 


quantity of derber, however, annually obtained in this man- 


tity. Phil. Tranſ. No. 479. p. 359. 


dllſo called the aniſum ſtellatum, or ſtarry-headed aniſe. J. 


2INGIBER. See the article Zinz1BeR, Cycl. and Suppl. 
ZINGNITES, or ZixGRIT Es, a ſtone deſcribed by Albertus, 


verdigreaſe. 


nminaris, and knew that both of them had the remarkable 
property of turning copper into braſs, which one would | 


LIN 


This water can only depoſit ſo much copper as it before con- 


be much leſs than might have been imagined, the quantity 
being no more than in every pound ſo much as can be con- | 


moſt quantity ſeparable from it, with all the art that could 


will be as much copper precipitated in its place. The 


ner is conſiderable5-as the waters. are conſiderable in quan- 

ZIMEX, a word uſed by ſome of the old chemical writers, 

for verdigreaſe. 40 | | 

ZINARIA, a word uſed- < "op Arabians, for a kind of vitiated 
bile, called zruginous bile. Hen] 

ZINC. See the article Zinc, Oel. and infa. 

ZINETUS, a word uſed by Paracelſus, as a name for one of 
the braſs-Jlike marcaſites. x | 

ZINGAR, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers for 
verdigreaſe; and by others for the flos zris, or flowers of 

copper or braſs. | 1 as . 929 

ZINGl, in the materia medica, the name of a ſeed, ſometimes 


Ls 


Bauhin. V. 1. 'p. 586. 


Ludovicus Dulcis, and other writers of that time, and ſaid 


to be of a cryſtalline tranſparence ; they give us no farther | 
deſcription of it, but attribute a number of imaginary, virtues | 


LO 


Wit. ** a | 1 
ZINIAR, a name given by ſome of the chemical writers, for 


ZINIAT, a word uſed by the old chemical writers, to expreſs 
either the action of fermentation, or any thing that is ca- 
pable of exciting it in bodies. 5 R 
ZINK, (Cyc.) in natural hiſtory, the name of a very remark- 

able foſſile ſubſtance, reſembling biſmuth in appearance, but 
of a bluer colour. | | 22 


4 * 


It js a very remarkable mineral, and one that has never been 


world well knew of a long time both Zink and lapis cala- 


? 
. C3 


think might have given a hint to the diſcovery of a natural 
alliance between them; yet have they been ever treated of 

as 75 different N the writers on theſe ſubjects; 
and Dr. Lawſon was the who ever publicly declared, 
and proved, lapis calaminaris to be the ore of Zink.: See the 
article CALAMIN ARIS Lapis. | 


—— 


ini is generally confounded with biſmuth, though in reality 


a very different body; but the regulus of theſe two minerals | 


* 


— having a Ve. eat external reſemblance, the vulgar have 
not diſtinguiſhed them; and hence we hear of many ores of 
© Zink in the leſs accurate writers, all which are truly the 

Seht cf. ions ct Cop wtf (oo 

The lapis calaminarts is the true and general ore of Zink, 
iz 4 oo bak £-2-:7% 1 . P ; . 
yet that mineral is not confined to this ore alone, but is 


_ mixed in great abundance in its diſſeminated particles among 


the matter of the ores of other metals, particularly of lead. 
Our artificers have long been acquainted. with Zint, under 
the name of ſpelter; but none of theme till of late have ever 
been able to make any. gueſs as to its origin. We have 
much Zink brought to us from the Eaſt-Indies, under the 
name of tatenag; yet no body ever knew from what, or 
how it was produced there; and all that was heretofore 
.. known of it was, that among that ſtrange mixture of ores 
Which the great mine yields at Goſſelaer in Saxony, when 
they were fuſed for other metals, a large quantity of Zink 
was produced; but Dr. Lawſon obſerving, that the flowers 
of Zint and of lapis calaminaris were the ſame, and that their 
effects on copper were the ſame, never ceaſed his inquiries 
till he found the method of ſeparating Zint from it. 
0d bes Zink is a ſolid metal- like body, of a bluiſh white, 


and ſomewhat leſs brittle, than biſmuth, eſpecially. when 


gently heated, and moſt of all the metallic minerals ap- 
proaches to malleability: It melts in a very ſmall fire and 
in a ſtrong one takes fire, burning with a bluiſh- green flame, 
and ſubliming into White flowers, which are with difficulty 
reducible again, into the form of Zink : In an open fierce 
: Tye, it wholly flies off in vapour. 
\ There is great reaſon to believe, that all the Zint or tutenag 
brought from the Eaft. Indies, is procured from calamine ; 
and we have nom on foot at home, a, work. eſtabliſhed by 
4 3 of this ore, which will probably make it very 
Toon 


_ ſoon unneceſſary to bring any Zint into England, as we 
. have great plenty of the calamine. Fills iſt. of Fol. 


Wen enn e n # "T3 £0 IT 
The manner of extraQing Zint from. the lapis calaminaris, 
0 is is: The. aminaris muſt be finely pulverized, 


and well mined Ie „ and 
put into a che retort to prevent. the acceſe of the air, 
which would inflame the ZiuF a3 it riſes, The retort is-to 


well underſtood as to its origin, till of late; for though the 


= LN 


ſome time the Zink riſes, and appears in the form of me. 


tallic drops within the neck of the retort. When the ve; 


is cool, it muſt be taken out, by breaking off the neck of 

the retort. Marggraf. in the Mem. de l'Acad. de Berlin, 

I746. | | 

Mi. Marggraf obſerves, that different ſorts of lapis calami. 

naris, ſuch as the Poliſh, Hungarian, and Engliſh, afford 

different quantities of Zink. And that a particular kind 
found in England, gave near half its weight of Zink. | 

This extraction of Zink, does not always ſucceed. ' Some 

calamine from Bohemia and ee yielded nothing. 

But then, as theſe kinds did not tinge copper with a yelloy 

colour, nor produce any change in it, he thinks them not 
true calamine. Hence he concludes, that a ſtone which mix. 
ed with charcoal, and expoſed to the moſt vehement action 
of a cloſe fire, produces no Zint; or which, in an open fire, 
does not produce, braſs'with copper and charcoal, is not true 
lapis calaminaris. | | | 
Zink, produced in the manner above-mentioned, may he 

hammered into thin plates; which cannot be done with the 
common Zink, We muit refer to the learned author for 
ſeveral other obſervations relating to Zink, and its flower, 
See the article Mhite VITRIOTI. | 

Mr. Boyle tells us he diſſolved Zink in an urinous fpirit, 
and then put to it a quantity of acid ſpirit; but though a 

. manifeſt conflict aroſe, yet the Zink remained diflolved in 

the mixture. Boyle's Works abr. Vol. 1. p. 521. - 

int may be diſſolved, not only by aqua-fortis, aqua-regia, 

oil of vitriol, ' ſpirit of nitre, ſpirit of ſalt, and other mineril 

menſtruums; but alſo by vegetable ſpirits, as diſtilled vine- 

gar; and by animal ones allo, as fpirit of ſal armoniac, and 
ſpirit of human blood. Ibid. Vol. 3. p. 478. 

Mr. Boyle obſerves, that if the ſeveral Wind of this mi- 
neral be compared, it will ſhew what a variety of taſtes is 
producible from one inſipid body, by aſſociating it with di- 
ferent menſtrua. Works abr. \ ol. 1. p. 541. 
The ſame author tells us, that by the help of Zin#, du) 

mixed after a certain manner, he has given copper as rich a 

inn colour as ever he ſaw in the beſt gold. Ibid. Vol. 2. 

o. AT bet: 1.5 

Zink gains weight by ignition. Boyle, ibid. p. 391. H. 1. 

But quzre the 83 of the ee * in the 

ſame book, p. 395. F. 26. the filings of Zint put in a bolt 
aſs with a ſlender neck, and ſet upon quick coals for tour 
ours, loſt weight. 900 

Flowers of Zix K. The flowers of Zink are a ſubſtance fi- 

mous in the writings of the chemiſts, who have led ther 
followers into a thouſand errors by the names by which 

they have called them. enn ä - 
Some have called them talc, and a ſolution of them in 
vinegar, oil of talc; to which they have attributed very ex 
traordinary qualities. Some have ſet the ignorant upon * 
fruitleſs attempt of extracting an oil from Venetian talc, tb 
do all the things they have commemorated of this oil. Other 
have called theſe flowers the ſericum :--Others the aqua ji9 

Philoſophorum; and others the philoſophic cotton. 

The moſt fimple and eaſy way of obtaining the flowers of 
Zink pure and white, is this: Melt the Zin# in a tall ct 
cible inclined in the furnace in an angle of 45 degrees dt 
thereabouts; let the fire be moderate, little ftronger th" 
would be neceſſary for the melting of lead. If the Zint n 
left in this ſtate without being ſtirred, it forms a grey cfu. 
upon its ſurface, and becomes calcined by degrees under i. 
into a granuloſe white ſubſtance ; but to have the flow 
the matter muſt be ſtirred from time to time with an 9 
rod, and this cruſt broken as often as it ariſes ; there V 

then after ſome time appear a bright white flame, and about 
two inches above it there will be found a very thick im 

and with this there will ariſe a quantity of very white one 

- which will fix themſelves to the ſides of the crucible in de 

form of fine cotton. | 5 

Theſe flowers are to be ſeparated at times, and by © | 

management there may be collected from the Z:nt age 

weight of flowers than its own weight, when put into ; 4 

fire: In working four pounds of Zink in this manner, 3 

will be only about an ounce of a calcined earthy matte 

_ at the bottom of the. crucible, and the quantity of ee 

| - will be about two drams and a half in each pound, mes 

than the quantity of Zink; beſide that, it is eaſy to conc 
from the manner of making them, that a great quantif) — 

have been carried away p 


©. am 


| 
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with the ſmoak. And this! 
to be prevented, ſince if the veſſel be cloſed to keep Fre 
' fumes, the external air being denied free acceſs, the 
mation immediately ceaſes, and no more flowers em ae 

— till the veſſel is again opened, and the af 

ml . | . 
The fumes. of Zink have a ſtrong ſmell of F 25 
very noxious th the lungs. The reducing ink lle farm; 
| flowers, is the deſtroying it abſolutely as to its metal N 

for none of the methods uſed by chemiſts to bring u 00 
tals to their original ſtate, are able to bring theſe love” 


* 


be placed on a violent fire, fufficient do melt copper. After 


4% +++ bo 
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Zint Ning ie d 
Mr. Hellot, of the Academy of Sciences of Parity Wi, 
given a very accurate analyſis of Zink, has rent 

3 
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to their effects. i : = 
Diſtilled vinegar was firſt tried. Eight ounces of this dif- 
ſolved, in ten days time, over a gentle fire, an ounce ail but 
fix grains of Zint; and after this it ceaſed to act upon the 
metal any longer, and was ſweetened in the manner of vine- 
ar which has diffolved lead: This, however, is an expe- 
riment not proper to be tried by the taſte, the folution be- 
ing very mitchicvous. © Six ounces and two drams of an in- 
ſipid phlegm were diſtilled from this ſolution, and after this 
the fire being increaſed, ſtriæ began to appear on the top of 
the retort; the receiver being changed, there ſucceeded to 
theſe ſtriæ a ſublimation of very white and beautiful flowers 


diſtillation yielded alſo about four drams of a fulphureous li- 
quor, inflammable as ſpirit of wine. This liquor being 
poured into a phial of water, at firſt ſwam upon it, and 
immediately afterwards blended with it in the manner of 
ſpirit of wine, and left only the few drops of oil ſwimming 
on the ſurface. This was reddiſh in colour, and of an a- 
romatic ſmell. Ge, 
This is the famous liquor ealled by the chemiſts oil of talc; 
and ſuppoſed to have ſo many great virtues, one of which is 
the fixing of ſilver ; that is, in other words, the concentrating 
it to the weight of gold, and making it indiftoluble in aqua- 
fortis, rendering it like gold ſoluble only in aqua-regia z 
but in all probability, this oil is really nothing but the eſien- 
tial oil of the grape from which the wine was made, whence 
the vinegar had been obtained ; and then how idle mutt ap- 
pear all theſe expęctations from it. | 
The flowers ſubliméèd to the neck of the retort or head of 
the cucurbit, during the diſtillation, burnt at the flame of a 
candle, emitting a fine blue flame. Three ounces of ſpirit 
of ſalt diſſolve perfectly three drams, except two grains, 


is making, and this acid as well as diſtilled vinegar leaves 
untouched a ſmall blackiſh reſiduum, irom this metal. 
Some authors have ſuppoſed, that this reſiduum contained 
mercury; but experiments prove the contrary, and its light- 
neſs alone makes ſuch a conjecture very improbable, 
This ſolution being diſtilled, yielded two ounces of phlegm, 
two drams of a weak ſpirit of ſalt of a very azreeable ſmell ; 
and afterwards, on changing the recetver, a tew drops of a 
very acid and yellowiſh ſpirit, and ſome flowers, raiſed them- 
ſelves to the neck of the retort. N 
dix ounces of ſpirit of nitre diſſolves five drams and a half 
of Zink, without leaving any remainder; and the remainder 
left in the ſolutions of it by diſtilled vinegar, and by fpirit 
of ſalt, is itſelf ſoluble in this menſtruum. This ſolution 
being diſtilled, there were ſeparated four ounces of phlegm, 
and afterwards fix drams of ſpirit of nitre; this was but 
very weak, and no more could be raiſed ; the ſtronger part 
of the acid remaining intimately mixed with the Zink at the 
bottom of the velſel, in form of a viſcous tranſparent ſub- 
ſtance, of a yellow or orange colour. 

hree ounces of oil of vitriol, with an equal quantity of 


the liquor was thus far faturated there began to be formed 
regular cryſtals; and after two months ſtanding the whole 
quor was evaporated, and a cake of tranſparent vitriol left 
in the bottom of the veſſel. Memoires Acad. Scienc. Par. 


1735. 
ZINZIBER, Ginger. See the articles GIN ER, Oel. and 
ZERUMBETH, Suppl. 5 
NZIBER Rubrum, red Ginger, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the officinal caſſumunar-root. 
TY 3 Caninum, Dog s-ginger, in botany, a name given 
A ome of the old writers to the perſicaria urens, or biting 
aer ae a plant which is very hot, and pungent to the taſte, 
* "aint in watry places. It had hence the name of Hydro- 
n among the Greeks; and was called 
| aa _ CINE = dog's-ginger, by Aviſenna and others, 
8 N rom an opinion that it would poiſon 
ne Arabian name is Zinzibi! alkeleb. Aviſenna, when he 
e ere of it, begins with that of ginger: he ſays 
does — peats the words of Dioſcorides ; which he really 
which he —_— together the common ginger and this, 
o diff calls dog's-gin er, and theſe being deſcribed in 
rent parts of Dioſcorides, the commentator on 


arCias accuſe him of havi . . a 
and ing taken the name of Dioſcorides 
T es ſenſe of ſome other Greek author, : 


is Commentator i 
part of Avis s th 
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* s, he errs; for the 

A ſubſtance, not I ; "the only meaning 

. — 2 ſeeds are ſmall, and the miſinter- 

ay Frogs the deſcription of a podded plant 

7 © es of the arſmart ; which is not a podded 

. caninum of Aviſenna, and 

antnam is alſo a name 2 by ſome authors to 
. Emac. Ind. 2. 
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of Zink; and after this a few drops of an oil, yellow at firſt, 
and afterwards green, came over into the receiver. Ihe 


of Zink; a great heat is perceived while this ſolution | 


water, diſſolved fix drams and twenty grains of Zink ; when | 


Z M!] 


rent acid menſtrua upon it with very great care and attention ZINZILLA, a name by which ſome medical writers have 


called that ſpecies of the herpes, which we uſually call the 
ſptngles. Ses the article SHINGLES, Cycl. | 

ZIRBALIS Hernia, a term uſed by medical writers to expreſs 
that kind of rupture which is cauſed by a deſcent of the 
omentum into the ſcrotum. 

ZIRBUS, the name by which the Arabian phyſicians have cal- 
led the omentum; 

ZIV OLO, in zoology; a name by which ſome authors have 
called the ſmaller ipecies of yellow-hummer, from its conſtant 
note, which is only 27, zi. 

It is of the ſize of the common ſparrow; its beak is thick 
and ſhort, its breaſt and belly yellowiſh, ſpotted with brown; 
and its head, back, wing, and tail of a duſky brown, but two 
of the tail-te.thers on each fide have a variegation of 

white. 

The difference between the male and female in this ſpecies 
is, that the male is ycllower, and has ſome yellow ſpots on 
its neck and ſides, which are wanting in the female. It is 
almoſt always ſeen on the ground, and feeds on ſeeds, &c. 
It ſeems but little if at all effentially to differ from the 
common yellow-hammer ; and Mr. Ray has ſome ſuſpicion, 
that they are the ſame ſpecies. Ray's Ornithol. p. 196. 

ZIZANIA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for the /olium, 
or darnel. Ger Emac. Ind. 2. See the article Lo Liu. 

Z IE ANIA, according to Linnæus, is a genus of plants diſtinct 
from the lolium, and its characters are theſe: It produces 
male and female flowers on the, ſame plant: The male 
flowers have no cup, but the flower is a bivalve glume 
compoſed of two equal pointed leaves without awns, which 
ſurround one another; the ſtamina are ſix very ſhort fila- 
ments; the antheræ are oblong and ſimple. In the female 
flowers alſo there is no cup, but the flower is a one-leaved 
glume of a convoluted figure, having ſix nerves run- 
ning along it, and ending in a point terminated by a 
long awn or beard. The germen of the piſtil is oblong, 
the ſtyle is divided into two parts, and the ſtigmata are 
plumoſe ; the fruit conſiſts of the flower itſelf, which con- 
tinues rolled up, and finally parts off horizontally at the 
baſe : In this is contained one oblong ſeed: Linnæi Gen. 
Plant. p. 455. 

ZIZERIA, a word uſed by Apicius, and ſome other authors, 
to expreſs the inteſtines of fowls of the gallinaceous kind, 
often uſed in decoctions for glyſters, &c. 


a genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The 
cup is a very long, cylindric, and tubular perianthium; it is 
compoſed of one leaf, and is hairy, ſtriated, and at the ex- 
tremity is divided into five very ſmall ſegments, and is beard- 
ed. The flower is ringent, and compoſed of a fingle petal ; 
the tube is cylindric, and of the length of the cup ; the limb 
is very ſmooth ; the upper lip is ovated, erect, emarginated, 
and obtuſe ; the lower lip is broad and patent, and is di- 
vided into three roùnded, equal ſegments. 
are two ſimple, patent filaments, of the length of the flower 3 
the ſtigma is acuminated, and inflex. There 1s no fruit, but 
the cup contains four ſeeds, which are oblong and obtuſe, 
gibbous on one ſide, and angular on the other. Vid. Linnæi 
Gen. Plant. p. 13. Bed 
ZIZITH, in the Jewiſh cuſtoms, a name given by the Jews 
to the tufts or fringes, they uſed antiently to wear at the 
four quarters of their upper garments * ; but which they now 


cloth, which repreſents the garment they antiently wore in 
their own country before their diſperſion. The Zizith of 
the modern Jews is a tuft made of eight threads of yarn, 
ſpun on purpoſe for this uſe ; each having five knots, which 
take up half the length. That which is not knotted, being 
furled out, makes a kind of tuft or fringe *.— [ Numb. xv. 
36. Deuter. xxii. 12. * Leo of Modena, Cerem. of the Jews 
P. 1. c. 5. Calmet. Dict. Bibl. in voc. 

ZIZYPHUS, the Jujube- tree, in botany, the name of a genus 
of trees, the characters of which are theſe: The flower is 
of the roſaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral petals ar- 
ranged in a circular form; the piſtil ariſes from the cup, 
and finally becomes a fruit of the ſhape of an olive, and of 
a fleſhy fabſtance including a ſtone divided into two cells, 
each of which contains an oblong ſeed. 

The ſpecies of Fujube, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort, are 
theſe: 1. The cultivated Fujube, with large oblong fruit. 
And, 2. The wild Fujube. Tourn. Inſt. p. 626. See the 
article JUJUBE. : 

The Zizypbus, according to Linnæus, is only a ſpecies of 
rhamnus, with oval leaves, and two ſtyles ; the fruit, or nu- 
cleus of which, contains two cells, and its corolla has five 
ſegments. 5 
1 a native of Spain and Italy; and the fruit, which is of 
the bigneſs of an olive, and reddiſh when ripe, Was once 
eſteemed as a pectoral, and ſometimes preſcribed in fevers z 
but is diſregarded in the preſent practice. Hill's Hiſt. Plant. 
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ZMILAMPIS, 


ſtone ſound in the river Eu 


of a bluith green colour. 


ZIZIPHORA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the name of | 


The ſtamina 


only wear under their cloaths, fixed to a ſquare piece of 
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ZMILAMPIS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a gem, de- 
| ſcribed by Pliny and the antients, which they tell us was 
very like the Proconnenſian marble, except that in the cen- 
ter of the ſtone there was always a bluiſh ſpot, reſembling 

the pupil of an eye. : | 
The Proconnenſian marble of the antients was of a fine 
clear and elegant white, variegated with irregular black 
veins. Pliny's deſcription is ſo ſhort, that it has been ſup- 
poſed from him that the Zmilampis was a fort of marble ; 
he only ſays of it, that it was like the Proconnenſian marble, 
but blue in the middle” Many had inferred from this, that 
nme meant no more by it than that this was a ſtone, which 
had blue veins inſtead of the black ones in the Proconnenſian 
kind. But when we examine the reſt of the antients, and 
find that it was a ſmall ſtone, found in the river Euphrates, 
and worn in rings; and that its blue ſpot was like a pupil 
of an eye, we may eaſily determine that it was one of thoſe 
gems which we call oculus beli, or bellocchio; of which there 
are a vaſt variety found in the rivers of the Eaſt-Indies, and 
many have a fine opake white ground, and a bluiſh or green- 

iſh ſpot for the pupil. 1 
ZMILANTHES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Solinus, 
and ſome others, to a gem called by the more correct wri- 
ters Zmilampis. See the article AMILAMPIS, ty 7 
ZOCHINACAZTLIS, in botany, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the flos auriculæ, a flower of New 
Spain, uſed in the making of the Spaniſh chocolate. Her- 

_ nand. p. 30. | yy 

ZODIAC {Cyc.) Zopiac of the comets. Caſſini hath obſer- 
ved a certain tract in the heavens, within, whoſe bound (by 
many obſervations) he hath found moſt comets, tho? not all, 
to keep. This he makes as broad as the other Zodiac, and 


marks it with ſigns or conſtellations like that, which are, An- 


. tinoiis, Pegaſus, Andromeda, Taurus, Orion, the Leſſer Dog, 
_ Hydra, the Centaur, Scorpion, and Sagittarius. 1 
ZODIACAL Light, a brightneſs reſembling that of the milky 
way, and which is ſometimes perceived in the heavens, at 
certain times of the year, after ſun-ſet, or before its riſe. The 
| form of this light reſembles that of a pyramid, lying length- 
ways in the Zodiac, within which its point and axis are always 
incloſed, its baſe being placed obliquely with reſpect to the 
borizon. This phænomenon was firſt diſcovered, deſcribed, 
and named by Mr. Caſſini the elder. See Mairan, ſuite des 
Mem. de PAcad Royale des Sciences, 1731. p. 3. 
The zodiacal light is nothing but the folar atmoſphere, a rare 
and ſubtile fluid, either luminous by itſelf, or made ſo by the 
rays of the ſun ſurrounding its globe; but ina greater quantity, 
and more extenſively, about its equator, than any other. 
The zodiacal light is more or leſs viſible according to circum- 
ſtances: But the ſolar atmoſphere is not always viſible by 


means of this light, though it be always ſeen about the globe 


of the ſun in total eclipſes. 
One of tbe moſt eſſential circumſtances for the perception of 
tbe ſolar atmoſphere by the zodiacal light, is its having a ſuf- 
ficient length on the Zodiac; for, without this, its brightneſs 
is entirely hid from us by the twilights. 


Mr. de Mairan ſays, it may be proved from many obſervations, | 


that the ſun's atmoſphere ſometimes reaches as far as the earth's 
orbit, and there meeting with our atmoſphere, produces the 
appearance of an aurora borealis. See the article AURORA 
Borealis, Cycl. and Suppl. 
The length of the zodzacal light varies ſometimes in reality, 
and ſometimes in appearance only, from various cauſes. 
The oblique poſition of this light, little different from that of 
the plane of the ecliptic, does not permit us to ſee it diſtinctly, 
and ſufficiently elevated above the horizon ; but ſome time after 
ſun-ſet, towards the end of the winter, and in ſpring, or be- 
fore ſun- riſing in autumn, and towards the beginning of win- 
ter. Several cauſes hinder our ſeeing it, any more than the 
milky way; ſuch as moon-light and ſtrong twilights, among 
others, 
Mr. Caſſini a often mentions the great reſemblance of the zo- 
diacal light to the tails of comets. Mr. Fatio d has made the 
ſame obſervation ; and Mr. Euler has lately endeavoured to 
prove them owing to ſimilar cauſes . [ Decouverte de la 
lumiere celeſte que paroit dans le Zodiaque, art. 41. Lettre 
a Mr. Caſſini, printed at Amſterd. 1686. © Euler, in Mem. 
de Acad. de Berlin, Tom. 2.) See the article TAILS of 
Comets. 
The figure of this ſolar atmoſphere muſt be lenticular, or that 
of a flatted ſpheroid. Mr. de Mairan gives us a draught of its 
* and projection. Lib. cit. c. 4. fig. 2. 
The extent of the zodiacal light from the ſun to its point, is 


ſeldom leſs than 50 or 60 degrees: It has even been known| 


to extend to 100 and 103% Ib. c. 6. 
This light ſeems to have no other motion than that of the 
ſun itſelf, Ib. c. 7. 
Mr, Euler obſerves, that if the ſun has an atmoſphere, the 
force of the impulſe of light iſſuing from that globe, muſt 
drive 2 of that atmoſphere before it; but as gravity is 
very ſtrong at the ſun, this impulſe would never drive thoſe 
particles beyond the limits of their atmoſphere, were it not for 
the centrifugal force ariſing from = ſun's motion round its 


ZONA, a word uſed by ſome authors for that ſpecies of he 


ZOP 


niſhing its effects, the impulſe of the light may co % 
As the figure of the ſolar atmoſphere, from ner, 
be if it aroſe from the gravity and centrifugal force of its parti 
cles only; and this dilatation will be very conſiderable near 
the ſun's equator, and very ſmall towards its poles, The 
action of light thus diminiſhing the action of gravity, Mr. 15 
ler attempts to calculate how far this diminution of gravit 
may increaſe the extent of the ſun's atmoſphere about its us, | 
tor. - He finds a cubic equation, the roots of which expreſs 
the ſemi-axis, or greateſt amplitude of this atmoſphere. He 
adds, that this equation having three real roots, it is poſſible 
that the ſolar atmoſphere may become a ring ſurrounding the 
ſun's globe, as the ring of ſaturn furrounds the body of that 
planet. Loc. cit. p. 140. 
which others call the zinzilla, and we term the ſhingles, Wy 
ZONTTES, in the materia medica of the antients, a name given 
to a kind of tutty, called alſo placitis, It had the latter name 
from the Greek, nAzx0, a cruſt, it being formed by way of 
cruſt on the fides of the furnaces. The latter name zoniteg 
was given it from its being formed of ſeveral coats, which 
when broken tranſverſely, had the appearance of belts or 
zones. See the article FURNACE. 
ZONIIIS Cadma, a name given by ſome authors to a kind of 
cadmia fornacum, from its uſually ſurrounding the upper parts 
of the furnaces like a girdle or belt. 
ZOOLATRIA, Zochalpia, a ſpecies of idolatry, wherein di- 
vine worſhip was offered to animals. Hofm. Lex. in voc. 
| 3 word is compoſed of Zu, an animal, and Nah, wor- 
ip. 
ZOOLOGY, (Cycl.) the ſcience of animals. This makes one 
of the three kingdoms, as they are called, of natural hiſtory; 
the vegetable and the mineral being the two others : In thele, 
however, there is this difference made by writers, that while 
vegetables and minerals are treated of together, as all of a 
piece in each, the ſubjects of Zoology are divided, and it is 
made to compoſe, as it were, ſeveral kingdoms. Whoever 
is to write on plants and minerals, calls his work a treatiſe 
of botany, or mineralogy; and we have no words to expreſs 
any ſubdiviſion of them into kingdoms : but, in Zoology, 
we treat, as different ſubjects, the different parts of it; and 
the hiſtory of birds is ſeparated by ſome from the reſt under 
the name of ornithology; that of quadrupeds under the name 
of tetrapodology; and we have for the reſt, the words entono- 
logy, amphibiology, and the like, expreſſing theſe things which 
are properly but the parts of Zoology, as fo many diſtinct and 
ſeparate ſtudies. | 
1 his may eaſily be amended, by our conſidering the animal 
world as we do the vegetable and mineral, and dividing it, 2s 
we do the others, into its proper families; it will then be found 
that theſe are no better diſtinctions than thoſe of the families 
of theſe things, and that the authors may as well ſet up ſepa- 
rate ſtudies under the names of bulbology, umbelliferology, and 
the like, as thoſe. 
A natural diviſion of the ſubjects of Zoology, on this principle 
will afford ſix ſeveral families of its ſubjects. 1. The hay 
quadrupeds. 2. The birds. 3. The amphibious animals 
ſuch as ſerpents, lizards, frogs, and tortoiſes. 4. The fiſh6. 
5. The inſects. And ſixthly, thoſe loweſt order of animated 
beings the zoophytes. Artedi Ichthyol. See the articles QU4" 
DRUPED, BIRD, Fish, Cc. 7 
ZOOMINERALIA, a word uſed by ſome writers to expe 
certain ſubſtances which are of animal origin, yet have ſome- 
what of the nature of ſtones, as pearls. | : 
ZOOPHTHALMUS, in botany, a name given by the antient 
Greeks to the ſedum maj us, or common great houſe- leck. 
It had this name from the Greek Zo, an animal, and ** 
lies, an eye, as expreſſing a reſemblance to the eyes of lafße 
animals, in the round and radiated growth of its cluſter 
leaves. They alſo called it ambroſia. | 
ZOOPHYTE (Cyd.)—ZoornyTe-Marygold. See the 4. 
ticle MARYGoLD., | 880 
ZOPHOCIDELUS, in botany, a word uſed ſometimes 57 
epithet with the word chameleon, and ſometimes {ingly 35 : 
name of a plant, in both caſes expreſſing the black chat ge 
thiſtle, which the antients carefully diſtinguiſhed, in u, 
writings, from the white kind, the former being a poilond 
lant, the other not ſo. | ter- 
ZOPPO, in the Italian muſic, is applied to all thoſe 7 
points, deſcribed under the articles PERFIDIATo, — 6 
GATO, &c. Thus they ſay contra- punto alla zoppd, 3 laced 
' hopping counter-point ; becauſe, in theſe, a note F 2 
between two others, each of half its value in time: teen 
this comes to be played or ſung, the voice or i en oper 
to proceed by unequal leaps or ſteps, like thoſe of 2 lam 
ſon, See the.example here annexed, 


axis, This being oppoſite to the of gravity, and diemi- 


| 


There are contra- punto alla zoppa ſopra il ſogetto, as well as 
* il ſogetto, i. e. above and below the ſubject. See the ar- 


icle 8 TO. ; 
28 © word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to ex- 


itriol. 
208TER, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs that kind of herpes, 
called by others zona and æingilla, and by us uſually known 
under the name of the ſhingles. | : 
7OTHECA, among the antients, the place where the animals 
deſigned for ſacrifice were kept. Pitiſc. in voc. 
ZOZONISIUS, in natural hiſtory, a name of one of the gems 
of the antients, but of which our accounts are fo ſhort, that 
we can make no conjecture of what it was. Pliny only tells 


us, that it was found in the river Indus, and uſed by the| 


ZUFFOLO, in the Italian muſic, a little flute or flagelet, 
having a very ſhrill ſound, like the whiſtling of ſmall birds. 
Broſſard. DE : 

ZURNAPA, in zoology, the Arabian name of an animal of a 
very ſingular kind, and ſeeming properly to belong to no 
known genus of animals, but to be perfectly. ſui generts. It 
is alſo called camelopardelis by Latin authors, and geraffa by 
eaſtern nations. | . 

It is not certainly known whether it chews the cud or not; 
but as its hoofs are cloven, and it has horns on its forehead, 
and wants the fore-teeth in its upper jaw, and feeds on vege- 
tables, it is probable that it does. ; | 
It is a ſingular, elegant, and beautiful creature, and is very re- 
markably tame and tractable, even ſcarce leſs ſo than a ſheep, 
and ſeems intended by nature for a domeſtic, not a ſavage ani- 
mal. Its head is wholly of the make of the ſtag's, but differs 
in ſize, and has two little obtuſe horns, which are not more 
than ſix fingers breadth long, and are hairy: the male and fe- 
male both have theſe, and the latter is diſtinguiſhed by having 

them ſhorter than the former. Its ears are larger, and like 
thoſe of the ox- kind; its tongue is alſo like that of an ox, and 
it wants the fore teeth in the upper jaw. Its neck is remark- 

ably long, ſtrait, and ſlender, in a grown animal. The neck 
is uſually ſeven feet long, and the meaſure from the tail to 
the top of the head eighteen feet; and when it ſtands erect, 
its head is ſixteen foot from the ground; it has a ſmall 
mane ; its legs are very ſlender, and the forelegs very long; 
the hinder ones very ſhort, ſo that the creature ſeems always 
to ſtand upright. | | 
Its hoofs are cloven exactly as thoſe of the ox, its tail reaches 
down to its hams, and is rounded and covered with very thick 
hairs; the middle of its body is lender ; it is very like the 
camel in all its natural properties: when it runs it holds the 
two forefeet together, it lies down on the belly, and claps 
its neck down on the thighs and breaſt in the manner of the 
camel, As it ftands it can ſcarce reach to eat the graſs, un- 


* 8 


leſs its fore-legs are very far expanded, and that is a poſture of | 


great pain to it ; ſo that nature ſeems to have allotted it to 
feed in its wild ſtate on the leaves of trees, which its long 


neck will very well enable it to get at. It is very beautifully | - 


ſpotted all over its body in the manner of the leopard. 

| he velvety covering of its horns ſeems to make it of the ſtag 
kind, but its ſhape is wholly different from thoſe of that ge- 
7 Bellon, Obſ. 1. 2. c. 49 


ZI GNA, in zoology, the name of a fiſh of the ſhark kind, 


called in Engliſh the Vallance fi/h, or the hammer-headed fhark. |. 


See Tab. of F iſhes, No, 2. 
t 15 an extremely ſingular and remarkable fiſh, and differs not 
only from all the other ſharks, but from all the fiſh in the world 
in the figure of its head: this is not placed, as in all other fiſhes, 
longitudinally, or in a line with the body, but is ſet on tranſ- 
verſely as the head of a hammer or mallet upon the handle. 
his is ſemicircular at the front, and runs to ſo thin and ſharp 
an edge, that as the fiſh ſwims forward with violence, it may 
= other fiſhes, and is terminated at each end by an eye; 
: = are very large, and ſo placed, that they more conveni- 
- y look down than either upward or ſideway. In the far- 
er part of the forehead alſo, near the eyes, on each fide | 
wed a large oblong foramen, ſerving either for hearing or 

| — * or perhaps for both. The mouth is very large, and 
= under the head, and armed with four rows of extreme- 
TMP. and ſtrong teeth, flat, and ſerrated at their edges. 


— tail is compoſed of two fins, one vaſtly larger than the 


Aber ; the body is rounded and very long, and is not covered 
2 Fi but a thick ſkin; he b ack is aſh-coloured, and 
The 7 y white, Nondelet. de Aquat. p. 549. 

dian f, ua is a ſpecies of ſqualus, according to the Arte- 
It is of ichthyology. See the article SQUALUS. 

parts — —_ Mediterranean, and ſometimes in different 
Others Lk age Some authors have called it Zygena, and 
Ballance fb. 3 which laſt anſwers to the Engliſh name of the 
CU 15 Zuqagixos, among the antients, money paid 
Anti ge from ZvyS-, a ballance. Pitiſc. Lex. 


21611 mn ve 
— _ Roman galleys, a term uſed to expreſs thoſe 


ZYM 


| thranite, Aeibom. de Trirem, See the article THAL a - 
MIT X. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants 
deſcribed by Linnzus, the ſame with the fabago of Tournefort. 
See the article FAB AGO. | 

ZYGOSTATES, among the anticnts, an officer who was the 
overſeer of weights, and was to take care that tradeſmen 
uſed none but what were jut. Pitiſc. Lex. Antiq. in voc. 

ZYMAR, a name given by ſome of the chemical writers to 
verdigreaſe. | | 

ZYME, a word uſed by many authors to expreſs ferment or 

leaven. See the next article. 

ZYMOLOGY, in chemiſtry, a term uſed by ſome writers 
to expreſs a treatiſe on fermentation, or the doctrine of fer- 
mentation in general, 

This is a very extenſive thing, and were it well accounted 
for, might help us to ſolutions of many things which at pre- 
ſent appear extremely difficult to us. 
Dr. Sympſon has written a treatiſe on this ſubject, wherein 
he refers the whole to the internal conflicts of acid and ſul- 
phur in bodies, and ſeems to think that the phenomena of 
hot baths, the generation of minerals, and the production of 
mineral waters, the grand appearances of light, heat, and fire, 
and the generality of the ſubterranean phznomena of damps, 
earthquakes, and firy eruptions, and the appearance of me- 
teors, may be all explained by the doctrine of fermentation, 
eſtabliſhed on this baſis. 
Fermentation, according to this author, is nothing but an 
inteſtine colliſion between acid and ſulphur, put together by 
nature or art, and ſet in a combating motion, in order to the 
production of concretes, or ſome other end. 
The phenomena of hot baths are explained on this founda- 
tion, by obſerving, that there is nothing of this kind without 
ſulphur, evident even to the ſenſes ; and that an acid of ſome 
kind is neceſſary in all mineral fermentation. Acids are well 
known to be common in the earth, and on the conflicts of 
theſe with the ſulphurs evident in thoſe particular places, baths 
are made hot, and the minerals.found about them are formed. 
Mineral ſulphurs are of different kinds, and according to theſe 
it is found that the waters of theſe hot baths differ alſo, ſome 
of them being ſafe to take internally, and others only fit for 
external uſe; in this the acid alſo may have its ſhare, for in 
its paſſage through the earth it frequently corrodes metalline 
ores,” and carries their particles with it; theſe, if of iron, give 
virtues to the water, and render it proper in ſeveral diſeaſes : 
but if, on the other hand, they have diſſolved copper, they 
become unwholſome. | | 
The ſulphurs and acids contained in the bowels of the earth, 
and occupying together large ſpaces of it, are thus formed in- 
to a ſort of beds of fermenting and hot matter, through which 
the water of theſe baths paſſing ſlowly and leiſurely on, can- 
not but be heated to the degree we ſee it of ; and the greater 
the proportion of the acid, and the more the place abounds 
with metalline or mineral ores, the more hot and the more 
impregnated with virtues of minerals the water will be, Ex- 
periments ſhew, that ſulphur may be made to ferment vio- 
lently with acids, and that in this fermentation it becomes 
communicated, volatilized, and made capable of ſolution in 

water, though before it was not ; and hence is capable of im- 

pregnating the baths, as we ſee. | 

"Theſe mineral productions are not all that are referred by this, 

and other authors who follow his ſyſtem, to the doCtrine of 

acid and ſulphur fermentations. The vegetable world is ſaid 
to be as much influenced by it, and the growth of plants, or 
vegetation itſelf, is ſaid to be only a natural and low-paced 
fermentation from the peculiar acid and ſulphur of each plant. 
Tachenius's doctrine of acids and alkalies, is wholly diſallowed 
in this ſcheme, and even in a great meaſure overthrown by it ; 
and the doctrine of ſubterraneous fires is not neceſſary to heat 
the hot baths. It has been ſuppoſed that the ſulphur, in or- 
der to give this heat to them, muſt be itſelf —_ and burn- 
ing; but it is proved in this Rn, both by reaſon and ex- 
periment, that ſulphur properly combined with an acid, may 
both heat, and communicate its heat to other bodies by fer- 
mentation, without being itſelf ignited or burning within the 
bowels of the earth; the great improbability of which, in 
many places where hot baths are found, has been one of the 
nd reaſons for believing ſulphur had no ſhare in their pro- 
uction. | — 

The acid, which is the other great cauſe of fermentation un- 

der ground, may be either ſuch as is inbred in the ſame mi- 

neral concretion while in 2328 or in the ſtate of its 
original formation; or an extrinſic and accidentally ſuperve- 
ning one, which is well known to be of ſufficient power for 
ſuch an effect in the reduction of minerals already formed or 
completed. Some of the acid juices, which the earth in al- 
moſt all parts abounds with, are looſe in themſelves, or fluctu- 
ating about, and others embodied in various animals: where 
they are bedded, and naturally contained in ſulphur, they are 
always ready for theſe changes of fermentation; but when 
are in cither of the other ſtates, they can ben — 
ought upon the ſulphutrs ir own natu | 
pe e, = s — rom the other minerals, and car- 


iremes, or three-rowed galleys, who ſat on 
end ron, that 2 above the thlamite and below the 


ried by it to the beds of ſulphur. 
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Thus the very water may be the efficient cauſe of the fermen- 
tation which afterwards gives the heat and virtues to it. All 


the acids, and all the ſulphurs contained in the earth, are not 


equally fit for this purpoſe ; but ſome of the former have evi- 
dently ſo ſtrong a power over ſome of the latter, that they 


are ſufficient cauſes of heat in the mineral ingredients; and 


heat in any body concerned, is indeed the natural and ne- 
ceſſary reſult of theſe fermentations, 


The fermentation that ariſes between ſpirit of nitre and butter 


of antimony, is not from the ſalts in this ſublimate mixing 


with the acid in the difſolvent, becauſe the fame acids poured 
upon the ſame ſalts white incorporated with mercury in the 
form of ſublimate, is the cauſe of no fermentation at all : nay, 
ſublimate, in which the aforeſaid ſalts which are in butter of 
antimony are lodged, will diffolve in an acid without the leaſt 
ebullition, like a piece of ice in water, 

It is water always that ſets the inbred particles of acid and 


T 


ſulphur into their great inward commotions, and makes the 
fermentation the ſtronger, and conſequently the heat by ſo 
much the greater. Thus a little water put to oil of vitrig] 
ſets the fermental principles of acid and ſulphur connatural to 
that oil, into ſo violent a fermentation and heat, that it i; 
ſcarce poſſible even to endure the hand upon the glaſs where 
it is mixed. Sympſon's Zymolog. Chym. | 
ZY MOSIS, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs fermentation, and 
by others for a flatulent tumor of the liver, or other of the 
viſcera. See the arricle ZY MGLoGY, ſupra. 
ZYTHOGALA, Beer-poſſet, a drink recommended by Syden. 
ham, as good to be taken after a vomit, for allaying thy 
acrimonious and diſagreeable taſte it has occaſioned, 23 


well as to prevent gripes. Syden. Obſerv. de Morb, acut. 


P. 39- | 
The word is formed of Zubos, cereviſia, and yana, lac. Set 
the article Zx THUM, cl. 
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BATE, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to abate, or 
A take down his curvets, when working upon curvets, 


he puts his hinder legs to the ground both at once, 
and obſerves the ſame exactneſs in all the times. See 
the article CoxveT, Cycl. 

ABBA-comes. See the article ABBoT, Cycl; 

ABDELAVI, a name given by Arabian authors to the Egyp- 
tian melon, See the article MgLoN, Suppl. 

ABELMOSC, or ABELMOSCH, (Suppl.) is uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the Egyptian #etmia, with perfumed ſeeds, See 
KeTMIA, No 21. Suppl. | | 

ABIGEAT. See ABIGEATUS, Suppl, | 

ABLATIVE abſolute. See the article ABSOLUTE, Cycl. 

ABRICOT, in botany. See the article APRicock, Suppl. 

ABRUS, in botany, a name ſometimes given to a ſpecies of 
Orobus. See the article Oxozus, Suppl. | 

ABSINTHIUM, wormwosd, in botany, &c. See the article 
WorRMwooD, Suppl. - | | 

ABSINTHIUM is alſo a name given to other plants, by different 
authors; as to dwarf ptarmica, with leaves divided after the 
manner of wormwood ; alſo to the alpine chamæmile, with 
fouthernwood-leaves. Vid. Tourn. Inſt. Bot. p. 494, 496. 
See alſo the articles PT AR MICA and CHAMAMELUM, 
Suppl. | 1 a 

ABU TILON, the name of 2 genus of plants, according to 
Dillenius, but comprehended under the fida of Linnzus. 
See the article SIDA, Suppl. | 8 

ACACIA (Suppl.) — Baſtard Ac Aci A, in botany, the name uſed 

| 2] ſome for a genus of plants, called by others robinig. See 

OBINIA, Suppl. ET, 3 5 

ACADEMICIAN, the ſame with academic, or academift. See 
ACADEMIC, Oel. and ACADEMY, Ol. and Suppl. | 

ACANTHIS, in ornithology, a name by which ſome call the 
nach, from its feeding among thiſtles. See the articles 

| ARDVUELI1s, Suppl. and GOLD-FINCH, Append. 

| ACAPTARE, See AcapiraARE, Cyd. . 

ACARUS Suppl.) is alſo uſed by ſome naturaliſts as the claffical 
name of the lice of animals, which are indeed of as many va- 
rious genera as the animals on which they breed. See the 

: article Louse, Cycl. and Suppl, e 

ACCENT ED part of a bar, in muſic. See the articles Ac- 
CENT and MEASURE, Oel. | 51 

\OCOMPTANT. See Accouxr Avr, O l. 

ACEPHALITAZ. See AcePHALUs, Cycl. RAE i 

ACH, or Acuz. See the article AckE, Cycl. 6 

ACHETA, in zoology. See the articles HARvEST-Fi.y and 

| CicaLon, Sup . | VE. | _ 
ACID ( rl. and Suppl.) — Whether the air naturally contains 

re hag Forks queſtion among philoſophers. See the article 
5 Cd. He 
ata [Cyel.) — See ile article Wa rER, Append. 
8 ES, in antiquity, a Perſian weapon of the ſword 
*ind. The word is Perſian, tho* etymalogiſts affect to give 
- a Greek origin. Some repreſent the acinaces, as a kind of 
Pear or javelin ; others, with more probability, as a ſhort 
e 1word, ſhaped like the Turkiſh ſcymitar. 
ch e figure Was altered by Darius, and accommodated to 
0 of the Grecian ſwords, Horace calls it edus acinaces, 
- egard the Romans confounded the. Medes with the Per- 


ans. It was alſo in uſe among the 8 55 where di- 


| 


of 


V honours were paid it. Boxhorn. E piſt. p. 220. ſeq., 


| ol E = . 4. - 5 2 | 
ad. Les . 25 t. p. 5. Martin Lex. Philoſ. T. 1. p. 9. 


Pp. 14. Porter Arch. Gre 
Od Herod, 1. 4. 
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AIR 


| 555 ' 
| ADAM'S apple, Adam: pomum, in botany, a name given by 
ſome to the orange. See the article Ox AN E and ApbANMI 
omum, Cycl. | 
ADDER (8Suppl.)—Sza-ADDER, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies 
| of /yngnathus, with a round body, and no pectoral or tail 5 3. 
See SYNGNATHUS, Suppl. | 
Water-ADDER, in zoology, a name given to the natrix. See 
the article NATRIx, Suppl. | 
ApDER's wort, in botany, a name ſometimes given to ſnake- 
weed, or biftort. See BIsToR T, Suppl. 
ADDICO, in the civil law. See AppicT1o, yal. 


| 


| ADMINICULUM, in the French law. See ApMnicLe, 


Cycl. | 

ADMINISTRATRIX. See ApmINISTRATR, Cyl. 

AERIZUSA, a name given by the antients to the ſky-coloured 

jaſper. Bee the article JASPER, Cycl. Suppl. and Append. 

S uxorium, in antiquity, a ſum paid as a penalty for living 
batchelors to old age. This anſwered to the Athenian Aya- 
pars dixy, and the Spartan o1yapis, and xaxoyapm xn. 
Feſt. and Pitiſc. Lex, Ant. 

Ibis tax for not marrying ſeems to have been firſt impoſed 
in the year of Rome 350, under the cenſorſhip of M. Fu- 
rius Camillus, and M. Poſtumus. V. Scalig. and Dacer, 
not. in Feſt. | 
The method of levying it was this ; at a cenſus or review 


tia uxorem habes liberim guærendorum cauſa? He who had no 
wife, was hereupon fined after a certain rate, called t wxg- 
rium. Hiſt. Acad. Inſcrip. T. 1. p. 79. ſeq, 
AESPING, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of coluber. 
See the article Col uBER, Ap 


| AFTER-pains, in midwifry. See the article LIN C- in- uo- 


* 
% 


men, Suppl. : | 
AGAUPE, in botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
nuymphæa, or common white water lilly, and other ſpecies 
of that plant. Marcgrave, p. 21. 
AGRLZ, in zoology, the name of a claſs of quadrupeds, accord- 
| ing to Dr. Hill, the characters of which are, that they have 
no teeth, and that their tongues are very long and cylindric. 


are the ayrmecophaga and manis. Bee the articles MvaMe- 
 .COPHAGA and LACERTVUS ſuamaſus, Suppl. = 


| AGRIMONY (Suppl.) — Hemp-AGRIMONY, in botany, the 


Engliſh name of the plant known among authors by that gf 
eupatorium. See EUPATORIUM, Suppl. ; 
Iater-hemp-AGRIMONY, in botany, a name given to the bi- 


dens. the article Bipens. | 


AGUE (Suppl.) —AGvut-cate, the popular name for a hard tu- 
mour on the leſt ſide of the belly, lower than the falle ribs, 


ſerv. on Diſeaſ. of Army, p. 179, 
AIR (Cycl. and Suppl.) — It has been a queſtion among natural 
philoſophers, whether the air contains an acid or not. Monſieur 
 Helot gives a probability to the affirmative ; and it ſeems as 
if this acid wese of a vitriolic nature. See * Acad. 
Sciene. 1737. p. 378 and 1740. p. 141, 142. Edit. Paris. 
If ſalt e * of . be expoſed to the apen 
air, theſe, tho extremely different ſubſtances, will each re- 
ceive and imbibe ſo great a quantity of matter-from, the a 
as vaſtly to increaſe its weight, withaut any other alteration 
in its nature than the diluting or weakening it. The ſalt 
becomes a fluid liquor, called ail of tartar per deliquium, and 
increaſes to ſeveral times its quantity; and a vial of oil of 
vitriol, nearly filled and left unſlop'd, will ſoon be found to 


— 


17, 
ACTIN, 


h A, in the hiſtory of inſects, a ſmall ſea- animal of a] In both theſe cuſes, the aerial particles afforded to the ex- - 
An equally chick in all parts, and about half poſed ſubſtances, are only water; but the air evidently abounds 


ng; its tail is divided into three parts, or termi- 
cartes f Gere, b) three points. Te lodges -itſelf in little 
- ot rocks and of the larger ſea- plants of the flony 


fill up of itſelf and run over. 


_ alſo with a great variety of other principles, which it may 
and does occaſionally afford to -other expoſed ſubſtances, 
whoſe pores are ſo formed as to admit them eaſily. Thus 


| d ' o . + # \ 
— "oe RY appears an their ſurface when all is quiet | the mortar expoſed in the joinings of old walls, from the 


a, lik — — mouth are placed a great number of 
three ſeri. fc, o. many -conic rays, and diſpoſed in tuo or- 


rres ſuoceſſively ſhorter than 5 IF ; 

8 | each other: theſe are in 
— Vibratory motion, and by ——— 
pale fcſh col mouth for food. The whole animal is-of a 
i il Variety oe 2, cept theſe tentacula, which have a beau- 


vari | 


iful 
04 
There-are on the coaſts-of the 0 
5 colour, Ce thu ſpecies, differing, from each other in 
tacul 


particles it attracts out of the air, forms a peculiar ſalt; and 
a deal ſhelf, moiſtened with the liquor of fixed nitre, has 
been known to become ern over _ _ and pellucid 
cryſtals of pure nitre, on from the imbibing, or rega 
an from & air, in the . 
ſpirit of nitre had been poured upon it. viol half filled 
with oil of tartar per deliquium, on being expoſed to the 
4 air, will often ſorm a ſet. of peculiarly-figured cryſtals round 


— 


ut all of them Karniſbed wih nume- thar of vitriol, which is the caput anortuum, er uefiduum of 


12 


I vitziol, after all th cid de deen driven from. it by Gor 


- 
— — — — 3 — . 24 — 4 
n * * A _ ” «. "9 4 4 _ 7 Py -- 
— — — — 6 = — — 2 - 


of the people, each perſon was aſked, Et tu ex animi ſenten- 


There are only two genera belonging to this claſs, which 


ſaid to be the effect of intermitting fevers. Vid. Prengle, Ob- 


che veſſel, a little above the ;ſurface of the water, Colco- 
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em, on being expoſed to the air, attract a new acid, and 
iſtille 


Admixtures and a proper nidus call it in. In both the caſes 
bol nitre and vitriol diveſted of their acids, the air gives the 


filled with ſulphureous vapours, arifing from a mixture of 


temperature of air. And hence the common obſervation, that 


ALCALINE. + See the articles ALKALINE, Suppl. 8 
ALDER-tree, alnus, in botany. See the article Alx us, Suppl. 


ALECOST, in botany, a name given by ſome to a ſpecies of 


ing to Tournefort; but comprehended under the hedyſarums 


e ke coin, pin, ſpecies 5 this genus, called ge- 
1 ni/ta. wn, and gen;fla ſpindſa, by other writers. Towrn. 
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on being d again, it will yield more ſpirit or oil. 
Phileſ. Tranſ. No. 157. | 

It is remarkable, that ſo ſtrong. an acid as this ſhould float 
in the air unperceived, and exert itſelf only where proper 


proper acid again; yet in the caſe of the expoſed alkali ſalt, 
no acid, but only ure water is received; and in ſome acids, 
as the oil of vitriol, pure water; only, is received from the 
dir. This is evidently proved by being careful in concen- 
trating the liquor, firſt, to a certain degree of ſtrength ; and 
chen; aſter expoſing it a-pfoper time, diſtilling away what 
was gained from the air. This will be found, by the ſmell 
and taſte, to be no other than pure ſimple water ; and the 
liquor remaining in the retort, when all this is driven off; 
will be juſt as ſtrong as before, and juſt the ſame in quan- 
tity, and as ready to receive the ſame particles again. 
The ftronger the oil of vitriol is, the more powerfully it 
will attract the air's humidity, and the more it will increaſe 
in weight. Such as is perfectly dephlegmated, will increaſe ' 
to more than three times its weight; three drams of it, in 
an experiment of Mr. Boyle's, increaſing to nine drams and 
thirty grains. The increaſe is much quicker at firſt, when 
it is ſtrongeſt, than afterwards when it is thoroughly diluted. 
Oil of vitriol, in the ſmall quantity here mentioned, will 
receive eighteen grains addition at firſt, in the ſame ſpace of 
time in which it will afterwards receive but two grains. The 
changes of moiſt and 
Man. c. | 
It is remarkable, that ſulphureous air makes an efferveſcence 
with pure air. Thus if freſh' air be let into a glaſs veſſel 


ſpirit of nitre, with a vitriolic mineral, an efferveſcence will 
. ariſe, and the freſh air will be. nearly abſorbed, and the 
air in the veſſel, which was tranſparent and clear, will be- 
come a reddiſh turbid fume. After the efferveſcence is over, 
the turbid air again becomes clear, but upon the admiſſion 
of freſh air again becomes turbid, and the air is abſorbed 
as before. But after each re-admiffion of freſh air, the 
juantity abſorbed is leſs and leſs, till no more is abſorbed. 
See Hales, Hæmaſtatics, p. 280. ſeq. | 
Dr. Hales thinks, that the efferveſcence ariſing from the 
mixture of freſh air, with that which is ſtrongly impreg- 
nated with ſulphureous fumes, may give riſe to that irkſome 
heat which we feel in ſummer, and is called a cloſe, ſultry, 


lightning cools the air ſeems to be well founded, as being 

the laſt effort of this efferveſcence. Hales, ib. 284, 285. 
ALANA gleba, a name ſometimes given to the yellowiſh white 
. tripoli. See the article TRiPpoLI, Oel. and Suppl. 
ALATED 7 in botany. See LEAF. | 


ALAUDA, 


BLENNIUs, Suppl. | | A oF 
ALAUSA, in zoology. | See the article Tyrissa, Suppl. 
ALBUGO (Suppl.) — Dr. Mead tells us of ſeveral cures of 
- the albugo, performed by means of an eye powder which he 


recommends. The receipt is thus, Take of common glaſs | 


any quantity, pound it in a mortar to a very fine powder; 
thaw add — equal quantity of white eee = levi- 
gate the mixture till it becomes impalpable. - | 
A little of this powder put into the eye with a quill, every 
day, gradually wears off the ſpot. ' 


Another method of removing the ſpeck, is to have it pared y 


: by: a' ſurgeon every day with a knife: But this ſeems a 
. doubtful remedy. . See Monit. et Pract. Medic. Append. 
ALCA, in ornithology. See the article Alk a, Suppl. 
ALCALI, AK AL y, Suppl. 


Berry- bearing ALDER, the name of a 


us of plants, called 
dy authors 7. 


la. See the article FRA N GLA, Suppl. 


ALKCTRUONURUS amen, in botany, a name uſed by 
ſome for the  feftuca of 3 See FESTUCA, Suppl. 


tanay, more uſually called cmary. See TANACETUM, Suppl. 
\ALEHOOF, in. botany, a name by which ſome call ground- 
ivy. See the article GRouND-ivy, Suppl. LO Eh 

ALHAGl, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, accord- 


. bee 1 | 0 | 
he characters are theſe : the flower is papilionaceous, the 
germen of which finally becomes a pod compoſed of a great 
number of parts, articulating, as it were, with each other, 


"= 


and containing each a kidney-ſhaped ſeed. To theſe marks | 


tit may be added, that the leaves grow in an alternate diſ- 
poſition. YE NE A ee | 


1-4 orol. p. 54. 


dry in the air alſo affect it. Philoſ. 


| pl.) in ichthyology, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for ſeveral ſpecies of the fiſh called blennius. See the article 


1 


extrd6fdinary virtues. See PANACEA, Cycl. and Pay, 
an, 


1 

ALISANDERS, in botany, a name given by ſome to 4 

| Fer. See the article SMYRNIPM, Suppl. . 

ALKANE T, in botany. See the article ANcavsa, 

ALLIARIA, in botan 
cies of ren 

the article 


Suppl, 


„the name ſometimes given to x ſpe⸗ 
called in Engliſh jack by the hedge, 


ESPERIS, Suppl. oy 


ALLIGATOR, in zoology, the name given to the Crocodile 


in the cold tlimates of America, where it does not grow ©, 
its full dimenſions. See CrotopiLE, Cycl. and Supy/ 
ALLIGATOR-pear, in botany. See the articles PE ar and Py. 
RUS, 47 75 | 
ALMNOD (8u21. )—Dwarf ALMoND, a name given by ſome 
to ſeveral ſpecies of peaches. See the article PERsca, Suppl 
thiopian ALMOND, the name of a g2nus of plants, called þ 
I. innæus brabejum. See BRABEJUM, Suppl. | 4 
ALVI fluxus, in medicine. See the article DAR RHOEA, Cel, 
and Suppl. | | 
ALv1 obſtruftio, coſtiveneſs, in medicine. See the article Oz. 
STRUCTIO aui, Suppl. 
AMARAC Us, in botany, a name ſometimes uſed for the par- 
thenium. See the article PARTHENIUM, Suppl. 
AMARYLLIS, in the Liunæan ſyſtem of botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, called in Engliſh daffodil-lilly, and by 
other botanical writers lilio-narciſſus. See the article LIIIo- 
NARCISSUS, Suppl. | 
AMBER-?ree, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of 
plants, called by Linnzus anthoſpermum. See ANnTHosrrs- 
MUM, Append. : 


 AMBERBEI, the name of a genus of plants, according to 


Vaillant, but comprehended by Linnzus under that of c- 
tauria. See the article CENTAURIA, Append. 
AMBULON, in botany, the name by which J. Bauhine calls 
the myrica, or ſweet- willow. See the article Myx 1ca, 
Append. . 
AMENTUM, among botaniſts, the ſame with cathin. dee 
the article CATEKIN, Suppl. Be | 
AMGAILA. See LEucacAanNTHA, Suppl. | 
AMMODYTES, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of li- 
ber. See the article CoLUuBER, Append. | 
AMMONIACUM al, in chemiſtry, &c. See the article SaL 
Ammoniacum, Cycl. and Suppl. VN 
AMMOSCHISTA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of ſtones of 2 
laminated ſtructure, and ſplitting only horizontally, or into 
flat plates. . 
The ammoſchiſta are coarſe, harſh, and rough ſtones, of 2 
very looſe texture, and appearing ſomething porous. Tie) 
are conſiderably heavy, and compoſed of a large, cout 
and obtuſely angular gritt, ſurrounded and in part held to- 
gether by a looſe earthy ſpar. They are very ſoft and ff. 
able in the maſs, but much more ſo when reduced to (mal 
pieces. They make a violent efferveſcence with aqua fort, 
and will not eaſily ſtrike fire with ſteel. oo 
The ſpecies of ammoſchiſta, are theſe : 1. The grey, fable, 
dull ammeſchiſium. 2. The browniſh white, glittering a" 
moſchiſtum. 3. The greeniſh grey, ſhining ammoſchiſtun. . 
The yellowiſh grey, glittering ammoſchiſtum. 5. The hard, 
purple, and white ammoſcbiſtum. And 6. The bluiſh, gli- 
tering ſlate ſtone. Hill's Hiſt. of Fol. p. 443. feq- 


—— 


| AMOMUM, a. name ſometimes given to a ipecies of fun 


See the article Stun, Suppl. 1 5 F 
AMPHITRITE, in ichthyology, the name of a gen 
ſmall water animals, the characters of which are, that the} 
are of an oblong figure, and have a great number o ”y 
ſtriæ, like ſo many lamellæ; and but one tentaculum, 0 
ſlender and oblong form, reſembling a piece of thread. 
are only a few inches long, of a tolerable firm e 
and have been ranked by ſome authors among the 1 
marine, and by others among the epipetrons. W 
Hiſt. Anim. p. 91 | y BR 
ANARTHRA, in the hiſtory of inſects, a claſſical name e. 


bliſhed by Dr. Hill, comprehending ſuch inſects as baer 
ALDERAIMͤIN, or ApERATMIx, in aftronomy, a ſtar on 


ttzhe left ſhoulder of the conſtellation Cepheus. | 


\ ther wings nor limbs, and whoſe 'bodies are covered .. 


a. ſoft ſkin. : | . ä d Iudhts 
Joo this claſs belong the ſeveral genera of worms an 

See the articles Worm and LEECH, Suppl. 
ANASARCOUS fawelkng, See DRops v, Append. en 
| ANEMOSPERMOS, in botany, the name ſometim® 5 
to the arctotis of Linnzus. See the article ARCTOTI® 
ANGLE (Cycl.)—In the practice of ſurveying) a” — be 
leſs than thirty degrees ſhould be taken : nor hou. Acad. 

e but ſuch as are actually meaſured. See H, 
5 cienc. 1740. Ku 0625 Feel 
-ANGUIS Efculapi, the name of a ſpecies of calubvr- Hh 
article CoLuBER, Append. Sake all the 
ANIMAL (Suppl. )— ANIMAL ſub/tances compre gion ſoerer 
component of animals, of 2 aſe or intent : 
they may be. See SUBSTANCE, lt. 
 Foffle Avian ſubſtances, thoſe found buried in jo an, 
| various depths, and embodied among various on 2. Tf 
T beſe are principally-of four kinds: 1. Sea-ſheln. 50s of 


ALHEAL, a name: given to ſeveral playts on account of their 
: | . $7 e ö | 1 


1 


land animals, And 4. Complete -fiſbes. See de ff 


— 


ANT 


oRY, Suppl. 

R aal of ANIMAL 
FERMENTATION, Append. 5 
ANIMALCULES (Suppl. Dr. Hill, in his hiſtory of animals, 
has arranged animalcules under three claſſes : 1. Such as have no 
tails, nor any viſible limbs. 2. Thoſe which have tails, but 
no viſible limbs. And 3. Thoſe which have viſible limbs. 
See the article ANIMALCULE, Ol. and Suppl. | 

The firſt claſs, which he calls gymnia, contains ſeveral ge- 
nera: 1. The enchelides, of a cylindric or ſubcylindric figure. 


ſubNances. See FERMENT and 


paramecia, of an irregular oblong figure. 4. The craſſpeda- 

ria, with an apparent mouth and a ſeries of fimbriæ round 

it, in manner of a fringe. _ : TT ik, 

"The ſecond claſs, or thoſe with tails but no viſible limbs, he 
calls cercaria ; of which there are only two genuſes : 1. The 
' cercaria, With tails ſhorter than their bodies, and therefore 

called brachuri. 2. The cercaria, with tails longer than their 

bodies, and hence called macrocerci. | 

The third and laſt claſs contains ſuch animalcules as have vi- 

ſible limbs, and thence denominated arthrodia. There are 
only two genera belonging to this claſs: 1. The ſcelaſius, an 

animalcule with viſible legs. 2. The brachionus, or wheel- 
animal, an animalcule furniſhed with an apparatus of arms 
for taking its prey. Hill, Hiſt. Anim. p. 1. ſeq. 

ANIMI deliguium, fainting or ſwooning, in medicine. See the 
articles LIPOTHYMIA and SWOONING, Suppl. 
ANNULATA, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of coluber. 

See the article CoL UBER, Append. ne 
ANT-bear, in zoology, the Engliſh name of the myrmecophaga 

of Linnzus. See the article MyRmEcoPHAGa, Suppl. 

ANTHERICUM, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, called by Tournefort phalangium, and 

in Engliſh ſpider-w¾ort. See the article PH ALAN GTU M, 
| du . \ 

ANFHORA, in botany. See ACONITE, Oel. | 
 ANTHOSPERMUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 

the characters of which are theſe : the cup is a one-leaved 
perianthium, divided into four ſegments reaching more than 
half way down ; there is no corolla; the ſtamina are four 
capillary filaments, of the length of the cup; the antheræ 
are two in number, oblong and quadrangular ; and the ger- 
men of the piſtil ſtands below the receptacle of the flower. 

The male and female flowers ate ſometimes ſituate on the 

fame plant, but more frequently on different plants of the 
ſame ſpecies; in which laſt caſe, the female flowers have 
the piſtil and germen, but want the ſtamina, Vid. Linnæi, 
Gen. Plant. p. 496. | | 
ANTIMONY (Suppl.) — The needles perceived in antimony, 
are, according to Monſieur: Geofftoi, owing to the vitriolic 
acid wes to a bitumen. See Mem. Acad. Scienc. An. 17 34. 
p. 418. | | 


timony ; to which is ſometimes added a ſpicy ſtomachic. 
Dr. Huxham ſays, he never found any antimonial prepara- 
tion better, ſafer, and more efficacious than this fimple in- 
fuſion of the glaſs of antimony in a generous white wine, with 
a little ſpice to render it more grateful to the ſtomach. This 
medicine given to twenty or thirty drops operates by gentle 
ſweats, and purges in larger doſes very ' mildly. The judi- 
cious phyſician here mentioned, recommends it in obſtinate 
rheumatiſm. 5 | 
ANTIQUARY ( Suppl. )—Since the printing this article, the 
8 of antiquaries have been incorporated, by the king's 
Charter. Tm | 
ANTISEPTIC, an appellation given to ſuch ſubſtances as 
reſiſt putrefaction. See PUTREFACTION, Append. 
e have ſome curious experiments in relation to antiſeptic ſub- 
ſtances by Dr. Pringle, who has aſcertained their ſeveral virtues. 
hus, in order to ſettle the antiſeptic virtue of ſalts, he com- 
pared it with that of common ſea-ſalt ; which being one of 
the weakeſt, he ſuppoſes equal to unity, and expreſſes the | 
Proportional ſtrength of the reſt by higher numbers, as in 
e following table. | 


Salts, their antiſeptic virtue. 


NS Salts, their antiſeptic virtue. 


— 


virtue: us and other ſubſtances even exceed the 
virtues of the neutral ſalts; thus myrrh, aſa fœtida, terra 


* | q 
than he 


* 


Froſſile Boxes, Faſſle SHELLS, MARINE remains, and Peffile 


2. The cyclidia, of a roundiſh or elliptic figure. 3. The 


Eſſence of ANTIMONY, an emetic wine made with glaſs of an- 


Saur APPLE, in botany, a name given by 


| Star-APPLE, the Englith name 


Sal 1 |] | Saline mixture oF == 
Semme 14 | Nitre . 22 4+: 
50 Vitniolated '2 | | Salt of hartſhorn 4+ 
OUS mindereri .. 2 | | Saltof wormwood 44 
artarus ſolubilis 2 1 ok 12+ 
1 Z 2+ | | Salt of amber 20+; 
| 1 e fal ammoniaa 3 | | Alum 7 30+ 
pats: table the proportions are marked in integral numbers; 
2 to ſome there is added the ſign +, to ſhew, that thoſe 
oy are poſſeſſed of a ſtronger antiſeptic virtue than the num- 
Pegs table. expreſſes, by ſome fraction ; unleſs. in the 
be ſtrong where: the ſame. ft n imports, that the ſalt may 
Diſeaſes er by ſome units. Vid. Pringle's Obſerv. on the 
Some 22 Army, Append. p. 322. eq. -- | 


{4 
antiſeptic | 


grains of that ſalt. An infuſion of a few grains of Vir- 
ginian ſnake-root, in powder, exceeds twelve times its weight 
of ſea-ſalt. Chamæmile flowers have nearly the ſame ex- 
traordinary quality, The jeſuits bark has it alſo. Beſides 
theſe, pepper, ginger, ſaffron, contrayerva-root, are twelve 
times more antiſeptic than ſea-ſalt. Dried ſage, rhubarb, the 
root of the wild valerian, mint, angelica, ground-ivy, ſena, 
green=tea, red-roſes, wormwood, muſtard and horſe-raddiſh, 
were likewiſe found more antiſeptic than the ſtandard. 
To the claſe of antiſeptic medicines may likewiſe be added 
fermented liquors, acids, ſpirits, and even thoſe plants called 
anti-acids, and erroneouſly ſuppoſed haſteners of putrefac- 
tion, particularly horſe-raddiſh. Now vegetables, poſſeſſin 
this virtue, are the more valuable, in that, being uſually free 
of acrimony, they may be taken in much greater quantities, 
than either ſpirits, acids, reſins, or even the neutral ſalts. 
Antiſeptics are preſcribed in all putrid, malignant, and pe- 
{tilential caſes. It is to be remarked, however, that different 
kinds of them are to be given in different diſeaſes, and even 
in different ſtages of the fame diſeaſe. Thus, the bark is a 
ſpecific in a gangrene, when' the veſſels are relaxed and the 
blood reſolved or diſpoſed to putrefaction; but will fail, if 
the veſſels are too full, or the blood be too thick. With the 
ſame caution is the bark to be uſed in wounds, viz. chiefly 
in caſes of abſorbed matter, when it infects the humours, 
and brings on a hectic fever. | 
By the great antiſeptic virtue of alum, the bark, and other 
aftringents, it ſhould ſeem, that aſtriction had no ſmall ſhare 
in the cure of putrid diſorders ; and, indeed, the very na- 
ture of putrefaction conſiſts in a ſeparation or diſunion of the 
parts. But as aſtringents are improper to be adminiſtered in 
many caſes, contrayerva-root, ſnake-root, camphor, &c. 
may ſupply their place ; which, tho' highly — have 
very little, or any, of an aſtringent quality. Id. ibid. Ap- 
pend. paſſim. by 
APAGOGE, in logic. See ABpucTIoN, Oel. | 
APE, /imia, in zoology. See the article SIA, Suppl. 
APEs. See Apis infra, e 
APH IS, in the hiſtory of inſects, the name of a genus of ani- 
mals, otherwiſe called pediculus arboreus, and in Engliſh the 
tree - louſe. | | | | 
The trunk of the aphis is reflex ; the body is formed into 
two horns behind; the wings are four, and erect, or alto- 
_ gether wanting; and the legs are formed for walking not 
leaping. ET 
Of this genus there are a great many ſpecies, denominated 
from the trees or buſhes on which they are found. Vid. 
Hill's Hiſt. of Anim. p. 65. LESSER, 
APHRODITA, in the hiſtory of inſects, a genus of ſea-in- 
| ſets about two inches in length and one in breadth, of an 
oval figure, and aculeated ; it has alſo a 2 in the 
middle of the back, and is called in Engliſh the ſea- mouſe. 
It is one of the gymnarthrodia, or inſets with naked bodies, 
and may be met with in great abundance on the -Kentiſh 
coaſt, among rocks. There are ſeveral ſpecies of it. Vid. 
Hill's Hiſt. of Anim. p. go. | 
Columna calls it Pudendum regale; Bartholine, vermis aureus; 
others, eruca marina griſeo-fuſca; and ſome, mus marinus, or 
the ſea-monſe. | . ; 
APIS, or Apts, in zoology, a large genus of four-winged in- 
ſects, the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of which is, that their 
wings are entirely membranaceous, and their tails furniſhed 
with a weapon, or ſting, capable of infliting a wound. 
This genus comprehends the bee, hornet, waſp, and humble- 
bee. See the articles BEE, HoxneT, Wase, Suppl. For 
the hiſtory of the bee, in particular, ſee alſo the articles Bez- 
worm, Wax, Honey, &c. Suppl. #5 
APOSTACY, (Cycl.) — Apefacy is ſaid to have been antiently 
puniſhable, in England, by burning and tearing to yer 
horſes. Thus Fleta l. 1. c. 37. $.2. Apeſtatæ & ſacrilegi, 
&- hujuſmodi, detractari debent et comburi. And F. 4. Si 
| inde convincantur, detructentur, et ſuſpendantur. Where Du 
© Cange interprets, detractari, by tirer a quatre chevaus.  , 
APPLE (Suppl.) — Cuſtard-Aprrx, in botany, a name given by 
ſome to the anona. See the article AxoN A, * ES 
Sea-APPLE, in zoology, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of cen- 
tronia, or . See the article CENTRONIA, Ap- 
ſome authors to ſe- 
| veral ſpecies of anona, called by Plumier guanabanus./ See 


the article Ax oN A, Suppl. * | 81 4 2 
ade © of a genus of plants, called by 
Plumier cainito, L 9% by e, under that of chry- 
phyllum. See CHRYSOPHYLLUM, Append.” © 
223 the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called 
by authors Hramonium. See the article STRAMONIUM, Suppl. 
APTERIA, in the hiſtory of inſects, a claſſical name com- 
prehending all thoſe inſects which have no wings. See the 


article Ix SEC T, Append. | Pp 
- This ſeries is divided into two claſſes: 1. Such as have ne1- 
ther wings nor limbs, called apteria anarthra.. And 2. Such 
as have limbs, but no wings, called apteria podaria. See the ar- 
ticles ANARTHRA and Pop ARIA, Append, ; 14 


Two grains of camphor is equivalent to 


ü my, are. at leaſt twelve times more ey | 


| ARACHIDNA, in (botany, the name uſed N 


8 
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for 2 of plants, deſcribed tas ade that of 
| n icle r Append. 


 ARACHIS, 557 OO 
ARA HIS, e Linnean fyſtem 
is of plants, the characters of which are theſe: the cup 


ARALIAS RUM, 


AR OR vine, a name uſed for ſome ſpecies of convolvulus, or 


ARCTOTHECA, in botany, the name ufed by Vaillant for 


ARENA, ſands, in vatural hiſtory. See the article Savp, 
ARGENTU 


See the article K zMmprERIA, Append. 


Append. | | „„ OTE OK 
ARKOW.-re, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called 


2 


© claſs'of animalcules, containing thoſe with viſible limbs. See 
fte atticle ANIMALCULEsS, Append. | | 
 ASARABACCA, in | botany, the name of a genus of F 


ASH, in botany; the Engliſh name of a,genus of trees, calle 
ati — Pintiin, * FRASINUS, 2 | 1 \ | 


— 


in botany, the name uſed by ſome for a 
ed by L article 


inneus erachis. See the 


of plants 


of botany, the name of a 


5 a perlanthium, divided into two parts 3 the flower conſiſt 
of three papilionaceous 2 ; the ſtamina are two ſubulated 
filaments, adhering at the baſe, and divided at the top; the 
antherz are roundiſh ; the germen of the piſtil is oblong ; 
the flyle ſubulated; and of the length of the germen ; and 
the fligma ſimple : the fruit is a 
narroweſt in the middle, with only one cell, containing two 
oblong gibbous ſeeds. 
This genus comprehends the arachidna and arachidusides of 
other authors. Vid. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 361. 
in botany, the name of a diſtin genus 


of plants, otherwiſe panax. See the article PAN Ax, 


bintweed. See the article Coxvorvulus, Suppl, — | 
ARCHANGEL, in botany, a name given to the white lami- 
am, or dead-nettle. See the article LAMIUM, Suppl. 


the arctotis of Linnæus. See the next article. 


ARCTOTIS, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the name of 


a genus of plants, the characfers of which are theſe : the 
common cup is roundiſh and imbricated with ſquamæ; the 
compoſite flower is radiated ; the proper hermaphrodite ones 
infundibuliform, with the limb divided into five ſegments ; 
and the proper female ones ligulated and of a lanceolated 
ſhape 3 the tube is extremely ſhort ; the ſtamina are five very 
| ſhort capillary filaments ; the antheræ are cylindric, of the 
length of the flower, and divided into five parts; the ger- 
men of the female flowers is ovato-quadragonal, villoſe, and 
coronated with very ſmall ſquamz the ſtyle is filiform ; and 
the ſtigmata, which are two in number, oval, thick, and 
ere&, There is no pericarpium, the cup ſerving inſtead of 
one. The ſeeds are ſingle, villoſe, coronated with the leaves 
of their proper perianthium, and placed in a circle. The 
' xeceptacle is plane, and ſomewhat hairy. Linnæi Gen. 
Plant. p. 420. | 
cl. and Suppl. Es, 
ſilver, in natural hiſtory. See the article 811. 
VER, el. and Suppt, 3 | 
ARISARUM (Suppl.) is alſo the name uſed by ſome for a ſpecies 
of arum, or wake-robin, See the article ARUM, Suppl. 
ARMENTIAN bole. See the article Bol E armenic, Suppl. 
ARQ-ORCHIS, in botany, a name by which ſome call a ge- 
nus of plants, deſcribed by Linnzus under that of læmpferia. 


ARMY. For diſeaſes incident to armies, ſee the articles Di- 
_ 8FAsR, Camp, GARRISON, HosPITAL, SOLDIER, Cc. 


. 


by authors maranta. See the article MARANTA, Append. 
ARSON, in the law of England, a felony at common law, in 

niahkei and voluntarily burning the houſe of another by 

night or by day. See Harutins's, Pleas of the Crown, * 


| chap. 39. f TER 13 ; 8 

As to the puniſhment of arſon, it ſeems how clearly ſettled, 

dat the principal, not being in holy orders, is excluded from 
me benefit of clergy. See Hawk. lib. git. B. 2. chap. g3. 
ſect. 107. | . . 

In ſome places this crime is puniſhed by burning the offen- 
der. And this was the old Roman law. See i. Lex. 
of 2888 voc. Lacendiarius and INCENDIARY, Append. 
ARTHRODIA, in zoology, the name of a lately eſtabliſhed 


| 


of an oblong oval form, | 


Mountain-As n, a name giren by 


ASILUS, in 200 


called en authors g“. See the article AsAR UM, Suppl. 
ASCITES. - See the articles DBorsv, Gel. Suppl. and Append. | 
ASCYRUM, in-the Linmean ſyſtem of botany, the name of 
a genus of plante, the characters of which are theſe: the 
cup is a four-leaved perianthium; the two exterior ones very 
ſſmall, placed oppoſite to each other, and linear; the two 
interior ones latge, plane, erect, and cordated; all of them 

being permanent. The Hower conſiſts of four oval petals k 
de two exterior e Doc. rag to each other, and very 

large z the interior ones ler. The ſtamina are numer- 

ous capillary filaments, connected at their baſes into four 
ddiſtinct parts; the anthera are roundiſh ; the germen of the 


-piſtiis oblong; chere iv-no-ſtyle : the ſtigma is ſimple; the 


, 


is an olilong acuminated capſule, formed of two valves, 


and inchaded in the langer leaves of the cup; the ſoeds are 


e but theſe cha- 


numerous, —— — roundiſh, | 
At is ctremely like the Hypericuer in appearance zubut 


| 


| ATRACTYLB, in the Linmean 


| 
N a the flower 16 


| ſome to the /orbus, or /er4;... 
tree. See the article Sox zus, Suppl. . 


P.iſen-Asnk, a name given to the tox:codendron of botaniſts, 


the article 8 Suppl. | 
„ the name of a genus of inſeQs, c 

in Engliſh the hornet-fly, or waſp-fly. "See the articles flow 
NET ; From Wase-fly, Suppl. | 
The iſtinguiſhing characters of this genus, are theſe : they 
are of the two-winged kind, with a fle or oblong body 
terminated by a protuberance or head, and called- a ballance; 
under each wang: to this add, that the head is furniſheq. 
by way of mouth, with a ſnout of a ſubulated figure, which 
is ſimple and very ſharp at the extremity. They are among 
the largeſt of the fly-kind. See the article FLy, Suppl. | 
Authors have called theſe inſets by the names of 14::; 
crabreniformes, muſcee rapaces, and mnſce veſpiformes. IIIb, 

FHiſt. of Anim. p. 31. 

ASINUS, the %, in zoology, an animal of the hotſe-king, 
See the article Equus, Suppl. | 
Though the 4% agrees with the horſe in many reſpects, it ne- 
vertheleſs has but a mean reſemblance to that noble animal: 
being net only ſmaller, but wanting the ſynimetry and beauty, 
ſo conſpicuous in the horſe. | 7 
The aſ5's ears ſeem much over-proportioned in length to 
the head. Its eyes are large, but have nothing briglt or 
ſtriking in them; the neck is long, but lank; and the tal 
is very long, but not hairy all the way, as in the horſe. The 
fur of the 4 is coarſe and dun, only a freak of black runs 
down its back and acroſs the ſhoulders. 

So nearly allied are the horſe and 4% kind, that they wil 
copulate together, the produce of which commixture is a 
mule. See the article Mol, Suppl. 

There is a ſpecies of wild 9/5, called zebra, differing greatly 
in the colours and diſpoſition of its ſtreaks from the common 
aſs. See ZEBRA, Append, | 

ASPEN-?ree, in botany, the Engliſh name of the poplar with 

trembling leaves. See the article PopLaR, Suppl. 


ASPHODEL, aſphodelus, in botany. See the article As210- 


_ DELUS, Suppl. 8 

African ASPHODEL, a name uſed by ſome for the phalanginn, 
or /pider-wort of Tournefort. See PHALANGIUM, Suppl, 

Lill-AsprHoptr, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, See 
the article LiL10-AS$PHODELUS, Suppl. | 

ASS, afinus, in zoclogy. See the article As1nvs. ſupra. 

Wild Ass, onager and zebra. See the articles ONAGER, Suppl, 
and ZEBRA, Append. | 

ASTERIAS, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome naturaliſts for 
the ſtar-fiſn, otherwiſe called after and ſlella marina. See the 
article STELLA marina, Suppl. 5 5 


| ASTHMA (Cycl. and Suppl.)—Dr. Mead has lately given w 


= — on this Diſtemper. Monit. & Pract. Medic, 
ap. 8. - ; 
Whatever occaſions the ambient air to enter the lungs with 
leſs freedom than uſual, brings on this diſeaſe. Hence it 
may ariſe, 1ſt, From whatever is an impediment to the a- 
tion of the diaphragm, the intercoſtal and abdominal muſcles 
2dly, From whatever obſtructs the free paſſage of the air in- 
to the aſpera arteria, oy its ramifications, whether the ob- 
ſtruction ariſes ſrom a tumor, or from viſcid humors. 3dly, 
The air itſelf may be a cauſe, if it be much heavier, 
lighter than uſual. gthly, The tenderneſs of the lungs m 
lometimes occaſion this diſtemper, as appears from tho! 
who are ſubje to a difficulty of breathing upon remo'"s 
from the thick air of the town into the clear air of the count): 
5tly, The difficult paſſage of the air thro' the lungs may 
be reckoned among the cauſes of difficult reſpiration. 
this may happen either from the weakneſs of the heart, ® 
the too great thickneſs of the blood. £200 
The method of cure, in this diſtemper, muſt vary with 1 
cauſes. Blood letting is, generally ſpeaking, uſeful in ele) 
ſpecies of it. Vomits are uſeful, if the ſtomach or lungs be 
loaded with tough phlegm. The body muſt be kept op 
with gentle cathartics. I tulent food and drink ſhould 
avoided; exercife uſed *till wearineſs ; and friction till 3 
ſweat is ready to break out. | Tek 
| Oxymel of iquills and fimple cinnamon water, or 89% 
are good in caſe. of viſcid and tough humors. But if pd 
Fault lie in the nervous juice, the firong ſmelling gum — 
proper, eſpecially the milk of gum ammoniac. Ano : 
are very hurtful in the firſt caſe, but ſerviceable in r., 
Joined wich volatile falts or ſpirits. The paregoric eln 
one of the beſt of this tribe. e 1 
As every kind of this diſeaſe is attended with more "ho; 
efferveſcence in the 'blood, the bark will be found © | 
and the doctor aſſures us, that he has known 3 ant- 


it has done vaſt "ſervices mixed with the cinnd 


mony. | , | , . caſed 
ASYLUM, in the 'itory of infe@ts, 2 name ſometin®', 


| forthe gai-fly, called by 2oologitts afrem. See the 


Oxsrxün, Supp! 


of botany” kgs 
of a gra of -platits, che characbers of which are theft | 
cup is ovated, imbricated, and beſet with nume ge: 
compound and 1 


the ſtamina are five extremely ſhort and capillary filaments 
the antheræ are cylindraceo-tubulofe ; the germen of the 
piſtil is very ſhort and coronated ; the ſtyle is filiform, and 
of the length of the ſtamina ; the ſtigma is bifid; and the 


ſeeds are of a compreſſed turbinated ſhape, and covered with 
a plumoſe down. Vid. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 384. 


ATRACTYLIS is alſo the name uſed by Vaillant for the car- 
thamus, or baſtard-ſaffron. See the article CaRTHAMus, Suppl. 

AVENS, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, 
called by authors caryophyllata. See CARYoPHYLLATA, 

' Suppl. . | 2s 

AVOCADO, or Avocapo-pear, in betany, a name given by 
ſome to the perſea of Plumier. See PERsEA, Append. 

AVOSETTA, the Italian or modern name of a genus of 
birds, called in Latin recurvire/ira, See the article Recur- 


| AURELIA, in natural hiſtory, a ſynonymous term with chry= 
alis, See the article CHRYSALIs, Append. 
AURELIANA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome writers for 
the PAN Ax, or allheal, See the article PAN Ax, A 
AURICULA, a name ſometimes uſed for the forficula, or 
| .wig, See the article FORFICULA, Append. | 
AURICULARIA, a name uſed by ſome for the ear-wig, a 
very troubleſome inſect. See the article EAx-wig, Append. 
AURUM, gold, in natural hiſtory. See the article Go. p, 
upp x | | 
AWK, or Aux. See the article Aux, Suppl. | 
AX-vetch, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, 
called by authors ſecuridaca, See SECURIDACA, Suppl, 
AXUNGIA ſolis, in natural hiſtory, a name uſed by ſome 


edi 


VIROSTRA, Suppl. 


\ 


% 


| 


writers for the ſubſtance more uſually called fe/iaca terra. 
See the article /ilefiaca TERRA, Suppl, 


B. 


ABOON, in zoology, the Engliſh name of ſuch mon- 
keys as are uſually called by naturaliſts papiones. See the 
article PA PIO, Suppl. | | 

BALANCE-fþ, in zoology. See BALLAance-fh, Suppl. 

BALAUSTINE, a name given to the great double-flowered 
pomegranate. See the article PUNICA, Suppl. 

ENG in ichthyology. See the article BALLISTEs, 

uppl. | 

BALM, in botany, the ſame with Baum. See Baum. 

BALSAM of capevi, or capivi, in pharmacy and natural hiſ- 
tory. See the article BALsAM 4 copaiba, Suppl. 

Malk-Baisam, or Barsam-apple, the name of a genus of 


plants, known among authors by that of momordica. See 
the article MomoRDICA, Suppl. 


BALSAM-tree, in botany, a name uſed by ſome writers for the 
terebinthus, or turpentine-tree. See TEREBINTHUsS, Suppl. 
BALSAMINA ſcandens, a name by which ſome call the large 


fruited white bryony of Ceylon. See the article BRYONIA 
alba, Suppl. | | NY 


BALSAMINE 


7 
/ 


in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called 
ö rere balſamina. See the article BALSAMIN A, Suppl. 
A SAMITA, in botany, the name by which ſome call coſt- 
B N. „ a ſpecies of tanzy. See TANACETUM, Suppl. 
N -berry, in botany, the Engliſh name uſed by fome for the 
ruby ahead See the article CHRISTOPHORIANA, 


BAR ( Suppl.) — To BAR or STRIKE a vein, among farriers, an 
operation performed onthe veins of a horſe's legs, or other parts 
of his body, in order to ſtop the courſe, and leſſen the quan- 
=y of malignant humors prevailing there. . 
t is thus performed: the farrier opens the ſkin, after diſ- 
dedgns the vein, ties it above and below, and then ſtrikes 
BAR the two ligatures. Sportſm. Dict. in voc. 


in fortified towns, or others, 

2 , of Dublin, Ge. 
arracks, when da x 718427 | 

of the fol diers1og mp, are greatly prejudicial to the health 

_— 3 rheumatic pains, &c. For which 

berrack, e ers ought to be careful in examining 


ground floo 1 0 | 8858 | : l | 
have any Gian weak either been uninhabited, or 


Thus we fay the barracks of 


, 


8, in military affairs, buildings to lodge ſoldiers | 


ged in them; occaſioning dyſenteries, in- 


gall 
by the magiſtrates of a place; rejecting all | 


BEE 


BATCHELOR's fear, a name uſed by ſome for ſeveral ſpecies 
of ſolanum, or night-ſhade. See SOLANUM, Suppl. 
BATTERING-ram, in the military art of the antients. See 
ARIES, Cycl. | | 
BAUM (Suppl. )—Turky-Baum, a name given by ſome to the 
dracocephalon. See the article DRACOCEPHALON, Suppl. 
Shrubly-BAUu, a name uſed by ſome for a genus of plants, 

called by authors molucca. See MoLucca, Suppl. 

BAY (Suppl.) — Alexandria-BAx, in botany, a name given to 
the rae, or butcher's broom. See Ruscus, Suppl. 

Cherry-BA v, or cherry-LAUREL, in botany, the Engliſh names of 
agenus of plants, called by Linnæus padus. See PApus, Append. 

Dwarf-Bav, a name ſometimes given to the thymelza of au- 
thors. See the article THYMEL#A, Suppl. | 

Indian Bay, a name given by ſome to a ſpecies of myrtle. 

See the article MyRTUus, Suppl. 

Roſe-Bay, a name uſed by ſome writers for the cham@rododen- 

dros. See CHAM ARODODENDROs, Suppl. 

3 Bay, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, 
deſcribed by Linnæus under that of magnolia. See MAGNo- 
LIA, Supp). | SE 

BEAD (Suppl. )—BzAp-tree, in botany, the Engliſh name of a 

enus of trees, called by authors azedarach. See AZEDARACH, * 
uppl. i | 

BEAM.+ree, in botany, a name given to the cratagus. Seo 
the article CA Tus, Suppl. | | 

Hard- BEAM, or horn-BEAM, in botany. See the article Car- 
PINUS, Suppl, 1 e TY 

BEAN (Suppl. )—Bog-BEAn, bug-BEAN,or buck-BEAN, names 
given to the menyanthes. See the article MENYANTHES, Suppl. 

Caper-BEAN, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, 
called by authors fabago. See the article FaBaGo, Suppl. 

Trefoil-BEAN, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of 
plants, called by authors cytiſus. See CyTI1Sus, Suppl. 

BRAN-tree, a name given to a genus of plants, called by au- 
thors corallodendron. See the article CORALLODENDRON, 0K J. 

Kidney-BEAN- tree, a name uſed by ſome for the ghhcine of Lin- 
næus. See the article GLYCINs, Suppl. | | 

BEAR ( Suppl.) — Ant-BEAR. See the article TAM ANDUA, Suppl. 

BeAR's' ear, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, known 

| among authors by that of auricula. See AURICULA, Suppl. 

Brar's ear ſanicle, in botany, a name given by ſome to the 


.: Vid. Pritgle; Obſerv. on the | cortuſa of Linnæus. See the the article CoRTUusA, Suppl. 
From play Army, p. 13, 37, 81 — 95 | : Pn foot, in botany, a name given to ſeveral ſpecies of 
lants 3 in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of bellebore. See the article HELLEBOR US, Suppl. and HELLE- 
— noun among authors by that of epimedium. See | BORE, Gt. oh „„ 
BARBABOES SpUIl. 4 1.1 [BEARD (Suppl. )—Old mam BEARD, in botany, a name given 
of plants ES-cherry, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus | by ſome to the clematis of authors. See CLEMATIS, Append. 
Suppl x cated by authors malpigbia. ee B CA-BUNGA, in botany, a name given to the anagallis 
ARBADORs bots 1 48 - aguatica, called in Engliſh broot-lime, See the article ANA- 
kind of 4:7. > ame ſometimes” uſed" for the thick black | ALIS, Suppl” oo OY 
Dy Po le,. See the article PISS AS HAL TUM, BEDSTRAW, or ladies BEDSTRAW, in botany, the Engliſh 
th the name uſed by ſome- botaniſts for| GATTTUI, Suppl. r 
Ts aer, Ser due. ay Suppl, dee, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus af plants, 
— is See po- by authors orchis. See Onchis, 1 2 


BATCHELOR: n 
5 | "wy ] > Fulton, in botany, | 
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Bx 12 - Himble-Bzz-fly, a ſpecies of 
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BEER-<poſſet: See ZTTHOOALA, Surpl 3 
BEETLE (SL- OB TIE, the Engliſh name of the 
mals of hon 


See the article MzIor, Append. 
1 Water- 


. OO—_ 


Oo 


— 


Muter-BrRTI E, the E 


B II. 


| | a name of a 
by Dr. Hill dytiſcus. See the article DyT1scus, Append: 


BELI aculus, in natural hiſtory. See OcuLvs beli, Suppl. 


BELL-finwer, in botany, the 
plants, called by authors 
 PANULA, Suppl. | | | 
Ber.1-pepper, in botany, a name uſed by ſome ſor. the capſicum. 

© See the article Cays1icum, Suppl. ö 

Betis, or Canterbury BELLs, in botany, a name given to the 
campanula. See CAMPANULA, Suppl. | 

Hair-BELLs, in botany, a name given to the Hyacinth. See 
the article HY AcIN TH, Suppl. NL, 

BELLY -ach-weed, in botany, a name given to the ricinoides. 
See the article RicixoIpDESs, Suppl. 

BELMUSK, or ABELMoscH, in botany, names uſed for the 
ketmia. See the article KETMIA, Suppl. 

BENJAMIN-?ree, in botany, the name of a ſpecies of laurus, 
according to Linnzus, with deciduous leaves, without ribs, 


of an obverſely oval figure. See the article LAuRus, Ap- 
end, 
| 7 is a natiye of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and is called by 


many late writers arbor limonii folio, benzoinum fundens, by 
reaſon benzoin is procured from it. See BENzoiN, Suppl. 


Engliſh name of a genys of 
campanula. See the article CAM- 


BENNET-herb, herba benedicta, a name uſed by ſome for the | 


caryophyllata, or avens. See CARYOPHYLLATA, Suppl. 
BER 


ticle BERBER1sS, Suppl. | 


BERNARD the hermit, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of /quill. 


See the article SQUILLA, Append. | 
BETHLEHEM-Far, in botany, a name given to the ormtho- 
alum. See the article QRNITHOGALUM, Suppl. 
BETONY (Suppl. )—Water-BeToNr, a name given to the ſcro- 
hularia, or fig- wort. See the article SCROPHULARIA, Suppl. 
BEZOAR-goat, a name uſed for the Indian antelope, or ga- 
kella, on account of the bezoar-ſtone found in its ſtomach. 
See GAZELLA, Suppl. | 175 | 
BIFOL, in botany, a name given by ſome to the opþris, or 
twyblade. See the article OryrIs, Suppl, 
BILBERRY, in botany, an Engliſh name given to the vacci- 
nium, or vitis idæa of authors, called alſo the whortle-berry. 
See VITIS idea, Suppl. 7 | 


BILE (Cycl. )—The influence of bile upon the animal œco- 


nomy is allowed to be very great. By its fermentative qua- 
lity, it promotes digeſtion ; in which reſpect, it differs wide- 


y from vegetable bitters, which are retarders of fermenta- 
tion. Vid. Pringle, Obſerv. on the Diſeaſes of the Army, 


377. - 
1 126 in one thing, it agrees with them, v:z, as a cor- 
rector of acidities. Id. ibid. p. 378. | 
Bile ſpeedily corrupts, but not to ſuch an high or offenſive 
degree as the blood or fibrous parts of the body. To this 
corruption of the b'ile, as one cauſe, Dr. Pringle attributes 
* the paroxyſms in bilious fevers : nay, all bilious diſorders, as 
the cholera morbus, dyſentery, &c. are thought to be chiefly 
owing to a redundance or corruption of the bile. Hence, 
the reaſon why theſe diſorders are moſt frequent in hot coun- 
tries, and in armies when much expoſed to the ſun, is, that 
the bile, if not more abundant, is in ſuch circumſtances more 
© corrupted than uſual. Id. ibid. p. 184 
BILIOUS fever (Suppl. )—Dr. Pringle, i 


relax the fibres and promote putrefaction. As to the ſymp- 
laffitude, pains of the head and bones, and a diſorder at the 


are great; the tongue is parched; the head aches violently ; 
the perſon gets no reſt, and often becomes delirious ; but ge- 
nerally in the morning an imperfect ſweat brings on a remiſ- 
ſion of all che ſymptoms. In the evening the paroxyſm re- 
turns, but without any cold fit, and is . Rho worſe than 


de former: on the ſecond morning it remits as before. Theſe | 


go on, daily, *till the fever changes, inſenſibly, either 


Into a confrmed or into an intermitting tha 
looſe ſtools c 


it is rare to meet with a real ague in the camp, unleſs the 
| — * _ ill of it bfore he Wok the field, The re- 
_ miſfions uſually appear from the beginning, eſpecially if the 
. 383 has bath plentifully blooded of but Frnctimes — 

No remiſſions for the laſt two or three days. Hmorr 
of che noſe W in the height of the paroxyig 
and always bring on the remiſſion ſooner and makę it fuller 
. Vomiting or purging have the like effects. The fits 
dom preceded by ſhiverings, or an nk of cold after the 
firſt-attack ; the pulſe is always fu 2 during the 
n 


; + es "The blood is flond, the craf — I. 7 2 


but as winter approaches, the 
AMMATORY, 


nus of beetles, called 


ERRY, or BaRBeRRyY-buſh, in botany. See the ar- | 


fit Obſervations onthe | | 
Diſeaſes of the Army, remarks, that the bilious or putrid fever B 
is epidemic in camps, eſpecially in low and maxſhy countries, 
where the air being full of moiſt and putrid effluvia, tends to | — RI. © : 3 
lax 1 | | of this form æ Xe Fx, the curve is called a 6 
toms of the bilious fever, it always begins with chillneſs and | | 


ſtomach. At night the fever runs high; the heat and thirſt | 


nto | , metimes | 
ole ſtools carry off the fit, and ſupply the place of ſweats : | 
however, tho' it reſembles an ague in many particulars, yet | 


are | 


|BIRD- (G 
the a 


| 


BIR 


urine, Biliaus ſtools, coſtiveneſs, &c. and farther obſerves, 
that the infantry are more liable to it than the cavalty, 
As to the cure of the camp-fever, before it becomes continued 
it depends upon the proper ' uſe of cyacuations, the neutral 
ſalts, and the bark. Bleeding he judges indiſpenſible; which 
he would have repeated once or oftner, according to the ur- 
gency of the ſymptoms. After Oy it will be necef}; 
to give an emetic, the beſt time for doing which is in the 
remiſſion of the fever, and rather ſooner after a paroxyſm 
than before one. He adds, however, that vomits do harm 
when the ſtomach is anywiſe inflamed ; in which caſe the 
ought never to be given. Ipecacuanha is the ſafeſt and ea. 
ſiell, but antimonials make the moſt efficacious vamit. Ir 
the body remains coſtive, it is neceſſary to open it with ſome 
lenient phyſic ; and eſpecially if the bowels are affected with 
pains, or a teneſmus. He likewiſe recommends ſalt of worn. 
wood, lemon-juice, ſpiritus mindereri, and the bark; which 
laſt ought not to be given till the urine breaks, and the in- 
termiſſions take place. Bleeding and purging are alſo ne. 
ceſſary before the bark ought to be given: it anſwers beſt in 
ſubſtance adminiſtered in rheniſh wine, after ſtanding a nigkt 
in infuſion, | | | 
If, after remiſſions or intermiſſions, the diſeaſe changes into 
a continued fever, bleeding becomes neceſſary, unleſs other 
ſymptoms forbid it ; but whether there be room for blced- 
ing or no, bliſters are not only uſeful, but the beſt remeq, 
To theſe may be joined the neutral falts and diaphoreic 
powders. But, tho' a ſweat be the proper crifis, it ought 
never to be promoted by theriaca, or the like hot medicine; 
unleſs the pulſe ſhould ſink and the petechiz or other bad 
ſymptoms appear: in which caſe the warmer alexipharmics 
are neceſſary, as the diſeaſe has changed into a malignant 
fever. Pringle, Obſerv. on Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 165 
and 202. ſeq. See Malignant catarrhal FEVER, Suppl, and 
MaliGNAN T, Append. 25 
BILOCULAR, in botany, is applied to 
cells. See CA PSULE, Cycl. 
BIND-weed (Suppl.) —Black-Binp-weed, a name ſometimes 
for uſed the tamnus. See the article TAMNus, Cycl. 
Prickly-BinD-weed, a name given to the /milax of authors. See 
the article SMILAX, Suppl. 
Seza-BinD-weed, the Engliſh name of a diſtinct genus of plants, 
called by botaniſts, ſaldanella. See the article SoL DANELIA, 
Suppl. 5 8 115 
BINN » (Suppl.) or Bix, the peaſe and whole oatmeal, uſed 
at Sea, and which are apt to ſpoil in caſks, Dr. Hales pro- 
poſes to prevent this, by putting them into large bins, with 
falſe bottoms. of hair clothes laid on bars, whereby freſh ai 
may be blown upwards thro' them, at proper times, wit 
ſmall ventilators. See VENTILATOR, Append. 
BINOMIAL (Cycd.) — Impoſſible Bixomial, in algebra, i 
| uſed for a binomial, one of the terms of which is an imool- 
ſible quantity. Thus, a / — 66, is an-impoſſible binonta. 
BiNoMIAL ſurd is uſed for a binomial, the terms of which art 
ſurds; as, J a+ b, or a ＋ I, if m and # be frac 
tions. The term binomial ſurd, is alſo applied to any quan- 
tity having a rational part and a ſurd part, as 25 + 965. 
For the extraction of roots of binomzal ſurds, fee Newt 
Arithmetica Univerſalis, and Mac Laurin's Algebra, P. 
I I4-=-1 30, be 1 
INOMIAL curve is uſed for a curve, the ordinate of which 5 
_ expreſſed by a:binomral. Thus if the ordinate of a cure be 


A 


SY 


a capſule having two 


curve. Stirling, Method. differ. p. 58. 
BIN OM IAI, theorem is often uſed to. ſignify Sir 
theorem for raiſing a binamial to any power, 
any root of a binomial. See Roor, Suppl. 3 
BIO TA, in zoology, a name introduced by Dr. Hill for tie | 
| * palype. See the article Pol vBE,- Srfpl. | ? 

It is of a cylindric figure, but variable; the tentacula al 


Tfaac Newton" 
or for extractinę 


arranged in à ſingle ſeries, round the aperture of the m0" 
at the extremity. of the body. There are ſeveral {peci® d 
this animal. S987 £0 ; | 


Linnzus calls this creature. hydra, no doubt, from the * 
duction br. repallulation of the parts, when cut of; 
this name, biota, is likewiſe given it on the ſame acc 
N N ae; life. ; { 
BIRCH. (Swppl.).— Bir cn-tree of America, 
ſome to the terebinthus, or turpentine- tree. 
Thus, 8 


See TEK TAI. 
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iſh name of a 
Ses chearticle 
ſil, a name given to ſome 


Tus, 


Rinn'e 
the Aa. 


Brap-lime. See Lime-twigs, Suppl. 

Ifater-Bixp-lime. See LiMe-twigs, Suppl. 5 

Bizp's neft, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for the daucus, or 
carrot. See the article DAucus, Suppl. 

Binp'r Fepper, a name given to the capſicum or Guinea pep- 
per. See the article CarsICuM, Suppl. 

Bixp's tongue. See LIVA avis, Suppl. : 

BIRTH (cl. and Suppl.) —Difficult BIRTH: See the article 

 DxLivery, Suppl. : 3 

BISHOP's weed, in botany, the Engliſh name of the ammi. See 
the article Au Mf, Suppl. ; 

BITTER (Suppl. )— Bitters are ſaid to reſiſt putrefaction and mo- 
derate fermentation : hence appears their. uſe inputrid diſorders. 
Bitters likewiſe correct acidities, and aſſiſt digeſtion, by bracing 
the fibres of the ſtomach. 

BirTzR-ſweet, in botany, the Engliſh name of the ſolanum 
ſcandens, or climbing nightſhade. See the article SoLanum, 

. Suppl. | 
Kent vetch, the Engliſh name of the orobus. See the article 

OroBus, Suppl. . : 

B1rTER wort, the Engliſh name for the gentiana of authors. 
See the article GENTIANA, Suppl. | 

BLACK berry, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants called by 
authors rubus. See the article RuBus, Suppl. | | 

BLack-bind-weed, or BLACK-bryony, a name given to the fam- 
nus of authors. See the article TAMNus, Suppl. 


ſloe-tree: See the article PRUNUus, Suppl. 

BLADDER-ltus. See the article Lotus, fra. 

BLADDER-nut, in botany, the Engliſh name of the faphyloden- 

 dron, See the article STAPHYLODENDRON, Suppl. 

African BLADDER-nut, a name given to the royena of Linnæus. 
See the article RoYENA, Suppl. | 
Laurel- leaved-BLADDER-nut, the name uſed by ſome for the Do- 

donca of Linnæus. See the article DoDONÆA, Suppl. 

BLADDER-/ena, a name given by fome to the colutea, See the 
article COLUTEA. Suppl. | 

BLATTA byzantia, in the materia medica. See the article 

 Uxevis odoratus, Suppl. 

BLEEDING, (Suppl.) according to Dr. Pringle, is the moſt in- 
diſpenſible of all remedies in inflammatory diſeaſes; to the 
delaying of which too long, or not repeating it, are chiefly 
owing the bad conſequences of colds, as dangerous fevers, 
rheumatiſms, and conſumptions. He obſerves farther, that, 
in general, young practitioners are apt to be too ſparing in 
letting blood, by which means many lives are loſt : for a fur- 


or pains with inflammatory ſymptoms, wherein bleeding is not 
neceſſary ; and from the Crineſs of the blood, and continu- 
ance of the complaints, he is te judge of the neceſſity of re- 
peating it, which, in caſe of a ſtitch, or difficult breathing, 
is never to be delayed. In inflammatory caſes, from twelve 
do hiteen ounces may be taken for the firſt bleeding, and ſome- 
what leſs for all the reſt; and when it is neceſſary to exceed 
is quantity, it may be proper to follow Celſus's rule, in 
winding the colour of the blood whilſt it flows, and when it 
is of a blackiſh caſt, which is always the caſe in difficult 
breathing and great inflammations, to let it run till it be- 
2 more florid. In all caſes where plentiful bleeding is in- 
may obſerve, that a perſon will bear the loſs of a much greater 
e _ 0 the ſtream is ſmall, than by a large ori- 
„nich ſome have thought nece for making a more 
ſpeedy revulſion. 3 5 
Bleeding is highly neceſſary in the phrenitis, ophthalmia, 
quinley, rheumatiſm, cough, hectic fits, and, in general, in 


inflammat . 6 "og Ty 
eaſes of the ys Sregas See Pringle's Obſervations on the Dil- 


t is to be obſerve 
diſorders bleeding 


erefore to be omitted, or at leaſt not repeated unleſs 


oIGNANT fever, Bilious fever, DYSENTERY, &c. 
BLISTERS (we ) are often Karr 54 in inflammatory diſ- 


„ders, as the phrenitis, oph! 
i phthalmia, quinſey, pleuriſy, &c. 
3 as in chronic diſtempers, ſuch as — 3 Oc. See 
BLIT ENITIs, OrnTHaLMa, Se. 7 | 


Tap  ibandry. See 


um, t Pane Bolus Bleſenſis. See the article BLE- 


3 


— ont —lInorder to aſcertain the colour of the different 


the articles BLIGHTH and RuBiGo, 


and divided it — without any inflammatory cruſt, 
es in it, 


theſe ſeveral * the pure ſerum. - The phials — 


* colour ; ſo. that when | - 

With water, it aur any uted 
» appeared of a ta 

was the ſerum in which the wney hue. 4 


Br Ack- horn, a name uſed by ſome for the prunus ſylvgſiris, or | 


geon may be aſſured a ſoldier will never complain of a cough, | 


uicated, it is beſt to do it in bed, to prevent fainting ; and we | 


ment 2 bleed, Dr. Pringle made the following experi- | 
tum, the ſerum with a few red | 


BOA 


From this experiment he concludes, that the ichor of fördesz 
and that of dyſentery fluxes, conſiſts of the ſerum tinged with 
a ſmall quantity of red blood putrified ; and that when the ſe- 
rous veſſels are of a tawney cait, we are not to refer that co- 
lour to inflammation, but to a ſudden ſolution of ſome of the 
red globules mixed with the ſerum, | | 
A few drops of this putrid craſſamentum was mixed with the 
recent urine of a healthy perſon, which it Immediately chang- 
ed into a flame- coloured water, common in fevers and in the 
ſcurvy. After ſtanding an hour or two, the ſame gathered a 
cloud, reſembling what is ſeen in the crude nar of perfons 
in acute diſtempers. 
As to a green ſerum, it is perhaps never to be ſeen in the veſ- 
ſels of a living body, ſince it is not to be ſuppoſed that a per- 
ſon could ſurvive ſo great a change of the H. In foul ulcers; 
indeed, and in other ſores, where the ſerum is left to ſtagnate 
long, the matter is found of a greeniſh colour, and is then a]- 
ways acrimonious. But the effects of a green ſerum is no 
where to be ſo much dreaded as in the caſe af an aſcites, where 
it is collected in ſo large a quantity. Of which we had, ſome 
time ſince, almoſt a fatal inftance in Mr. Cox, ſurgeon ac Pe- 
terborough, who, upon tapping a woman but a few hours af- 
ter death, was ſo affected with the poiſonous ſteams of a green 
ſerum, that he was preſently ſeized with a peſtilential fever, 
and narrowly eſcaped with his life. | 
In regard to the ſediment which the ſerum dropped on be- 
coming turbid, and which reſembled well digeſted matter, the 
doctor thinks it a terreſtrial ſubſtance; intended for the nouriſh- 
ment or reparation of the ſolid ; in which opinion he was the 
more confirmed by obſerving a like ſediment in the urine of 
men in perfect health: and therefore concludes that the pus, 
or digeſted matter of ſores, is nothing but this ſubſtance ſe- 
parated from the ſerum of the blood. And hence it is that all 
large ulcers are extremely weakening, from the great expence 
of blood in furniſhing this ſubſtance. Hence alſo it is, that 
iflues are of more conſequence for making drains, than one 
would expect from the viſible evacuation : as near as the do- 
ctor could gueſs, an ounce of ſerum, after ſtanding ſome days, 
not furniſhing more of this matter than what might be produced 
in the daily diſcharge of a large pea-iſſue, or from a ſeton. 
Pringle, Obſerv. on Diſeaſes of the Army, Append. p. 386, 
ſeq. Experim. xlv. | 5 
There are frequent inſtances of the tawney colour of the ſerum, 
the reſolution of the craſſamentum, and even of the offenſive 
{ſmell of blood recently drawn. And, indeed, if we reflect how 
putreſcent blood is in a heat equal to that of the human body, 
we may be convinced, that no ſooner is the perſpiration by the 
lungs impeded, than a corruption begins in the whole mafs; 
which, if not timely prevented, brings on ſome putrid diſ- 
eaſe. If the acrimony is great and ſudden, a fever or flux will 
enſue; but if the accumlation is ſo ſlow that the body grows 
habituated to the putrefaction, a ſcurvy prevails. This is 
the caſe in long voyages, on board unventilated ſhips; in 
marſhy countries; and, in a lefler degree, in all northerly 
climates, in moiſt ſituations. Id. p. 400: | 

BLoop-flower, in botany, the Engliſh name of the hæmanthus. 

See the article HaMAnTHUus, Suppl, | | 

BLOWER, among dealers in horſes, a term uſed for ſuch horſes 

as Wheeze much,. without wanting wind. See the article 

WHEEZING, Suppl. 

BOAR (Suppl. ) The wild boar, among the huntſmen, has ſeveral 
names, according to its different ages; the firſt year it is 
called @ pig of the ſaunder ; the ſecond it is called a hog ; the 
third, a hog-/teer ; and the fourth, a boar; when leaving the 
ſaunder he is called a /ingler or ſangler. ; 

The boar generally lives to twenty-five or thirty years, if he 
eſcapes accidents. The time of going to rut is in December, 
and laſts about three weeks: They feed on all forts of fruits, 
and on the roots of many plants; the root of fern in particu- 
lar ſeems a great favourite with them : and when they fre- 
quent places near the ſea coaſts, they will deſcend to the ſhores 
and demoliſh the tenderer ſhell-fiſh in very great numbers. 
Their general places of reſt are among the thickeſt buſhes 
that can be found, and they are not eaſily put up out of them, 
but will ſtand the bay a long time. In April and May th 
fleep more ſound than at any other time of the year, and this 
is therefore the ſucceſsful time for the taking them in the toils. 
When a boar is rouzed out of the thicket, he always goes from 
it, if poſſible, the ſame way by which he came to it; and 
when he is once up, he will never ſtop till he comes to ſome 
place of more ſecurity. If it happens that a ſaunder of them are 
found together, when any one breaks away, the reſt all fol- 

low the ſame way. When the boar 1s hunted in the wood, 

where he was bred, he will ſcarce ever be brought to quit it; 

he will ſometimes make toward the ſides to liſten to the noiſe, 

of the dogs, but retires into the middle again, and uſually 
dies or eſcapes there. When it happens that a bear runs 
a-head, he will not be ſtopt, or put out of his way by man 
or beaſt, ſo as he has any ſtrength left. He makes no 
doubles nor gs when chaſed; and when killed makes no 
noiſe, if an old bear ; the ſows and pigs will ſqueak when 


The ſeaſon for the wild beer begins in September afid' - 
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ends in December, when they go to rut. 2 
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And che that has lain long at reſt, he muſt be hunted with 2 
| 2 number of dogs, and thoſe ſuch as will keep clofe to 
im, 


and the huntſman, with' his ſpear, ſhould always be 
riding in among them, and charging the boar as often as he 


can, to diſcourage him: ſuch a bear as this; with five or fix | 


couple of dogs, will run to the firſt convenient place of ſhel- 


ter, and there ſtand at bay, and make at them as they attempt 
to come up with him. 


There ought always 
ſtauncheſt hounds in the kenne]; for if they are of young 
eager dogs, they will be apt to ſeize him, and be killed or 
| ſpoiled before the reſt come up. The putting collars with bells 
about the dogs neckx.is a great ſecurity for them, for the boar 
will not ſo ſoon ſtrike it them when they have theſe, but will 
rather run before them. The huntſmen generally kill the 
boar with their ſwords or ſpears ; but great caution is neceſ- 
fary in making the blows, for he is very apt to catch them up- 
on his ſnout or tuſks, and if wounded and not killed, he will 
attack the huntſmen in the moſt furious manner. The places 
to give the wound with the ſpear is either between the eyes in 


the middle of the forehead or in the ſhoulder, both theſe places 
make the wound mortal. 


When this creature makes at the hunter there is nothing for | 


it but courage and addreſs, if he flies for it he is ſurely over- 
taken and killed; if the bear comes ſtrait up, he is to be re- 
ceived at the point of the ſpear ; but if he makes doubles and 
windings, he is to be watched very cautiouſly, for he will at- 
tempt getting hold of the ſpear in his mouth, and if he does ſo 


nothing can ſave the huntſman but another perſon attacking | 


him behind ; he will on this attack the ſecond perſon, and the 
firſt muſt then attack. him again ; two people will thus have 
enough to do with him, and were it not for the forks of the 
boa-ſpears that make it impoſſible to preſs forward upon 
them, the huntſman who gives the creature his death's wound 
would ſeldom eſcape falling a ſacrifice to his revenge for it. 

The modern way of boar-hunting is generally to diſpatch the 
creature by all the huntſmen ftriking him at once; but the 

antient Roman way was, for a perſon on foot, armed with a 
ſpear, to keep the creature at bay, and in this caſe the hear 
would run of himſelf upon the ſpear to come at the huntſman, 
and puſh forward till the ſpear pierced him through. 

The hinder claws of a boar are called guards. x ö 
In the corn he is ſaid to feed; in the meadows or fallow fields, 
to rout, worm, or fern; in a cloſe, to graze. 

The boar is farrowed with as many teeth as he will ever have, 
his teeth increaſing only in bigneſs, not in number; among 
theſe there are four called tuſhes or tuſks, the two biggeſt of 

which do not hurt when he ſtrikes, but ſerve only to whet the 
other two loweſt, with which the beaſt defends himſelf, and 
frequently kills, as being greater and longer than the reſt. 


Gent. Recr. p. 1, 7, and 119. Trev. Dict. Univ. tom. iv. p. 


1489, voc. Sanglier. 
It is very remarkable, that theſe creatures in the Weſt Indies 
are ſubject to the ſtone in a very remarkable manner: few of 
them are abſolutely free from it, yet ſcarce any have the ſtones 
of any conſiderable ſize, It is common to find a great num- 
ber in the ſame bladder, and they are uſually of about a ſcruple 
weight, and are angular, and that with great regularity, each 
having five angles. Phil. Tranſ. n. xxxvi _- 
Among the antient Romans boar's fleſh was a delicacy ; a boar 
ſerved up whole was a diſh of ſtate. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. tom. i. 
p. 120. voc. APER ; N 
The boar was ſometimes alſo the military enſign borne by the 
Roman armies, in lieu of the eagle. Salmuth, ad Pancirol. 
P. I. tit. liii. p. 278. 8 q 
Among phyſicians a bear's bladder has been reputed a ſpecific 
for the epilepſy. Friend, Hiſt. of Phyſ. tom. ii. p. 280. The 
tuſh of the wild Bar {till paſſes with ſome as of great efficacy 
in quinzies and pleuriſies. Alleyn, Diſpenſ. p. 150. 
Box, in the manege. A horſe is ſaid to boar, when he ſhoots 
out his noſe as high as his ears, and toſſes it in the wind. Guill. 
Gent. Dict. in voce. ö 
BOLBONACH, in botany, a name given to the lunaria of au- 
thors. See the article Lux AR IA, Suppl. | 
BOLE (Suppl.) — See the article Bol. us, Suppl. and Append. 
BOLUS Blefen/is. See the article BLESENS18 bolus, Suppl. 
BoLus Etruſca, the ſame with Etruſca terra. See the article 
_ EmTRuSCA terra, Suppl. | $ | 
Bolus Goltbergen/is, the ſame with terra Goltbergenſis. See the 
article GOLTBERGENS1S terra, Suppl. | 1 
Bolus Lemnia, the ſame with. terra Lemnia. See the article 
. LEMNIAg earth, Suppl. | Fore org | 
BoLvs Livenica, the ſame with the Livon:ica terra. See the ar- 
ticle Livonica terra, Suppl, t | 
Bor vs Noceriana, the ſame ſame with terra Noceriana. See the 
article NockRIANA terra, Suppl. 41 1 
Bor us Veneta. See the article VEN ETA bolus, & | | 
BONANA, in botany, the name uſed for a genus of plants call- 
08 Lby authors muſa. See the article Musa,: Suppl: | 
d 


(Oel. and Suppl.) —Al forts of bone may be tained, or 


ed, any kind of colour, as directed under the article Ivory, 


to be relays alſo ſet of the beſt and 


| BUBO, in ornithology. see tlie atücle OwL, 


OG 


BORECOLE, in botany, a name uſed for a ſpecies of brafſia 
See the article BRAss Ic A, Suppl. | ; 
BOTRYS, in botany, a name ſometimes given to a ſpecies ot 
chenopodium, called alſo oak of Jeruſalem. See the article 
CnENOODIUM, Suppl. OWE 9 

BO TRT TIS, in botany, the name given by Micheli to a ge. 
nus * —_ called by authors by/ſus. See the article Bys. 

SUS, S ppl. . 

OTT Fs (Suppl. )— Blue BOTTLE, a name uſed for the and 

of authors. See the article CYanus, Suppl. 

BOWER( Sappl.) Ladies Bow ER, or virg:n's Bow ER, names 
given by us to a diſtinct genus of plants called by botaniſts c. 
tamitis. See the article VIRGIN's bower. Suppl. 

BOX-thorn, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants 
called by authors heium. See the article Lyczum, Append, 

BRACHIONUS, in zoology, the name of a genus of animal. 
cules of the arthrodia kind, containing all the wheel animal, 
See the articles ARTHROÞIA and ANIMALCULE, Appen. 
and WHEEL, Suppl. | | 

BRACHURT, in zoology, a name given by Dr. Hill to a genus 
of animalcules of the tailed kind. See the article Anima. 
CULE, Suppl. and Append. | 
Theſe animalcules are of a roundiſh figure, with tails ſhorter 
than their bodies; their {kin is perfectly ſmooth, thin, and 
colourleſs. They are frequent in water-ponds, in pepper- 
water, and many other infuſions of vegetable ſubſtances, See 
Hill, Hiſt. Anim. p. 6, ſeq. 

BRACHYPYRENIA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of foflils of 
the claſs of ſeptariæ. See the article SEPTARI®, Suppl, 

The brachypyrenia have a ſhort roundiſh nucleus, encloſed by 

and contained within the body of the maſs. | 

BRAMA marina, the ſea-bream, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
ſparus, according to Artedi. See the article SPARUs, Sppul. 

BRAMBLE, or BRAMBLE bu/h, in botany, the Engliſh name 
of a genus of plants called by authors rubus. See the article 
Rusus, __ h 

BRAMBLING, in zoology. See the article BRAM BLE, Sujy!, 

BRANCE urſine, a name uſed by ſome authors for the acanthu, 

See the article Ac Ax r Hus, Suppl. | 

BRASSE, in ichythology, a name ſometimes given to the lu 
perca, a ſpecies of pearch. See the articles PER A and Lu- 
CIOPERCA, Suppl. | | 

BREAD(Suppl.) — S. John's BREAD, inbotany, the Engliſh name 
of the carob-tree, deſcribed by Tournefort under that of jiliqua. 
See the article S1LIQUA, Suppl. . 

BREAM (Suppl.) — Sea-BREAM, brama marina, in ichthyology, 
a ſpecies of ſparus. See the article Spa Rus, Suppl. | 

BREAST (Suppl.) — Diſeaſes of the BREAsT. See the article 
ASTHMA, Append, 3 

BRIAR, in botany, a name given to ſeveral ſpecies of roſe. See 
the article RosE, Suppl. | | 5 

BRIM STONE wort, in botany, a name given to the pucedi- 
num of authors. See the article PuckpͤANuMu, Suppl. 

BRIONY, in botany. See the article Exionia, Sapp. 

BRISTOL flower, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for tit 
lychnis. See the article Lycynis, Suppl. 

BROCADE (Cyc.) — BRocapt-/hell, the Engliſh name ol: 
ſpecies of cylindrus. See the article CVLINDRUs, Suppl. 

It is of a filvery white colour variegated with brown. 

BROCATELLO, a name uſed by our lapidaries for the whit 
and gold veined red marble. See the article MARBLE, Sah. 

BROCOLI, among gardeners. See BROccolI, Suppl. 

BROMELIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of 
genus of plants called by Tournefort ananas. See the article 


ANANAS, Suppl. 


* 
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 BROOM(Suppl.) — Butcher*s BRoom, in botany, the Engliſh 


name of a genus of plants called by authors ruſcus. See dle 
article Ruscus, Suppl. 3 8 
Green, and white BROOM, names given to the ſpartium of ul. 

thors. See the article SPARTIUM, Suppl. | 
Spaniſh BRoom, ſpartium, in botany. See the article SpART! 
UM, Suppl. | | 
BrooM-lme, a name uſed for the plant known among 

by that of veronica. See the article VERONICA. 
BrooM-rape, a name given to the orobanche of authors. der 

the article OxoBancne, Suppl. 1 
BROWN wort, in botany, a name given ſometimes to the bn 

nella, or prunella of authors. See the article PRUNELLA» Supp 
Brown wort is alfo ſometimes uſed for the ſcrophularia. 
te article SCROPHULARIA, Suppl. 2 
BRUISE wort, in botany, a name given by ſome author 

the lychnis. See the article LYcHNISs, Suppl. _ | 
BRUSH {Suppl.) — Silver-Bxusk, the name by 
Call the barba'Fovis, a diftin& genus of plants. 
ticle BarBa Fours, Suppl. | 


> 


Suppl. 1 


| ROREA, « name given by the antients to f ſpecies of 
5 of a biucith green colour. Ie hail Javen, pn, 


be = 
* 
3 0 


end. wah 
Uns. in ornithology, the name of a ſpecies of m 
found in the Eaſt Indies, China, and Tartary. Its head, 4 
' rump, and tail are of a gloſſy black without the leaſt ting 
amy other colour, It is of the bigheſs of a well Gr has! 
let: its head is remarkably large, as is its. hi the 
| conſiderable 9 towards the baſe, riſing above 
| ef the ſurface. See Hil; Hiſt, Anim. p. 393 


RBUCK's horn, or hart's horn plantain, in botany, names given BUPLEURUM, hare's ear, in botany. See the article Hart's 
to the coronopus of authors. See the article CoroNnoPus, | ear, Supph 


Suppl. 4 IBURDO CK, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plauts . 
Buck's horn crefs, in botany, a name given to the na/turtium of called by authors Xanthium. See the article Xantaiio, 
authors. See the article NAsTURTIUM, Suppl. Suppl. 


Buck-thorn, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants | BURNET, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants 
called by authors rhamnus. See the article RHamnus, | called by authors ſangurſorba. See the article Sax GuISO ABA, 


. ä Suppl. | 
og ni in botany, a name given to the rhamno:des of | BuRneT=<ſaxifrage, in botany, a name improperly given by ſome 
authors. See the article RHAMNOIDES, Suppl. to a ſpecies of tragoſclinum. See the article TRAOGOSELINUπ;, 
Buck-wheat, in botany, the Engliſh name of the fagopyrum of Suppl. | | 
authors. See the article FA O RUM, Suppl, | BURNING of diamonds, is uſed among the jewellars for put- 
BUDDING, among:gardeners, the ſame with innoculation, or ing the diamonds into a fierce fire, in order to di eſt them of 


innoculating. See the article INNOCULATION, Cycl. and | a yellow or brown colour. See Diamunn, SI. 

Suppl. ; ; BURSA aſtoris minor, in botany, the name by which the G- 
BUGG, in the hiſtory of inſets, the Engliſh name of the ci- ba of Linnæus is called by ſome writers. See the article 

mex. See the article CIMEx, Suppl. DRABA, Append, ( 
Bugs is alſo the Engliſh name of another genus of inſects found | BUSH (Suppl.) — Poiſon-Busk, the name by which the 

on ſeveral trees. See the article CHERMEs, Append. | tithymalus, or ſpurge is ſometimes called. See the article TI- 
Houſe BUGG, in the hiſtory of inſects, the Engliſh name of a] THYMALUs, Suppl. 

ſpecies of coccus. See the article Coccus, Append. . | BUSTARD, the Engliſh name of a genus of birds called ofzs 
BUGLOSS (Suppl.) — Viper's BuGLoss, in botany, the Eng- „ * See the article Oris, Suppl. 
| lifh name of the echium. See the article Ecyium, Suppl. BUT TER-bump, a name uſed in ſome parts of England for 
BULBINE, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for the phalanguim | the bittern, or ardea ftellaris. See the article B1TTERN, 

or-ſpider-wort of Tournefort. See the article PHALANGIUM, | Suppl. f 


Suppl. BUT TERFLY-flower, the name of a plant called by authors 
BULE-frog, the Engliſh name of the largeſt ſpecies of the frog orchis. See the article Orcas, Suppl. 5 


kind. See the articles FRoG and Rana, Suppl. BuTTERFLY-/þell, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of voluta. 
BULLACE-tree, in botany, a name given to a ſpecies of the | See the article VoLUTA, Suppl. 5 

prunus, or plum tree. See the article PRUNUs, Suppl. | BUTTERIS, among farriers, the ſame with 3uttre/5s. See the 
BULLY -tree, in botany, a name given to the cainito or chry- article BuTTREss, oel. | 

fophyllum of authors. See the article Cyr yYsoPHYLLUM, | BUT TON-tree, a name given to ſome ſpecies of platanus and 

Append. cephalanthus. See the articles PLANE-tree, Suppl. and CE- 


BUNIUM, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the name of a PHALANTHUs, Append. | 
genus of plants called by Tournefort bulboca/tanum. See the BuTTON-tree of famaica, a name given to the conocarpus of 


article BULBOCASTANUM, Suppl. Linnæus. See the article ConocarPus, Append. 
BUNK, BUNKEN. See the article LEucacanTHA, Suppl. ; 


CaM . 


ABBAGE (Suppl.) — Sea-CaBBAGE, or ſea-cale, in bo- diſſolved in fair water, with which the glaſſes, &c. are to be 
| tany, a name given to the crambe of authors. See the cæmented, and then ſet in the ſhade to dry; a precaution 
article CRaMBE, Suppl. | | that ſhould be always obſerved, whichever of the above cæ- 
ABBAGE=tree, a name uſed by ſome for the palm-tree deſcrib- ments be uled. _ | | | 

ed by Linnzus under that of phœnix. See the article PHoE- CMN Ts for cracked chemical glaſſes. To prepare a cement 
„ | | | for theſe glaſſes that will ſtand the fire: take wheat flour, fine 
CACALIANTHEMUM, in botany, the name by which Dille- | powdered Venice glaſs, pulverized chalk, of each an equal 
nius calls a genus of plants deſcribed by Linnæus under that of | quantity; fine brick duſt, one half of the quantity; and a little 
Heinig. See the article KLEIN IA, Append. | | ſcraped lint: mix them all together with the whites of eggs: 
CACTUS, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the name of al then, ſpreading this mixture upon a linnen cloth, apply it to 
Senus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: the cup is the cracks of the glaſs, which muſt be well dried before you 

a deciduous perianthium, formed of a ſingle leaf of a tubu- put it to the fire. | KEE, | 
ated concave form, ſtanding on the germen, and covered with | Old varniſh is another cement which will anſwer the ſame 
a kind of ſquamoſe leaves ; the flower conſiſts of a great | purpoſe ; for by gluing the pieces together therewith, and 
number of broad obtuſe petals, the exterior ones ſhort, the ſetting them to dry in the ſun, or a warm place, they will 


wenn longer and connivent; the ſtamina are numerous ſub- | hold very well. Smith's Laboratory, p. 171. 

own filaments, inſerted into the calyx, and ſhorter than the | For the manner of preparing a cement to bind together the 

f h The antheræ are oblong and erect; the germen] various embelliſhments of grottos, ſee the article GROTTO, 
ands under the tube of the cup: the ſtyle is 4 n Append. 


and of the length of the ſtamina : the fligma is capitated and CAI NI TO, in botany, a name given by Plumier to a genus 
—_— the fruit is an oblong — IR. berry, — of plants deſcribed 5 Linnæus under that of chryſophyllum, 
the” one cell, and covered with little leaves, like the cup : | See the article CHRYs0PHYLLUM, Append. 
eds are numerous, roundiſh, and ſmall. _ -* | CALABASH, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for the melope- 
5 0 3 comprehends the cereus, opuntia, melocactus, tu- po of authors. See the article MELopEPo, Suppl. 
lin Fil pereſkia of botanical authors. The cereus is a long | CALABASH-tree, the name of a genus of plants called by Plu- 
A plant; the melocactus, a roundiſh = mier cujete, and deſcribed by Linnzus under that of creſcentia. 
the per Ms ©? the opuntia is ramoſe and dichotomous ; and] See the article CEScEN TIA, Suppl. 6 
am. 214 18 arboreſcent and folioſe. Vide Linnæi Gener, | CALAMINT (Suppl.) — Water-CALAMINT, in botany, a 
CADLOGK ©: : | name given by ſome to ſeveral ſpecies of mint. See the article 
or the ar in botany, a name uſed in ſeveral parts of England] MENTHA, Suppl, : 5 5 | | | 
CRM ENT. — of authors. See the article RAPIsTRUM, Suppl. CALCITRAPA is made by Vaillant a diſtin genus of plants, | 
making * 9. and Suppl.) — We have various receipts for but ranked by Linnæus among the centauria. See the article 
** — * mend broken china or glaſſes; one of the CEN TAURIA, Append. 2 3 
is the jui ame time ſtrongeſt cements for this purpoſe, | CALCITAPRA is a name by which ſome call a ſpecies of 


Juice of garlick ſt = WE . : 
leave! Sarlick ſtamped in a ſtone mortar; this will! cnicus. See the article Cxicus. 2 
do — Nee if done with care. x CALCITRAPA is alſo uſed as the name of ſeveral ſpecies of our 


for broken glafl; : i icle T Suppl. 
may be den glaſſes, china, or earthen ware; common thiſtle, See the article I H18TLE, Supp 
and mixing wen dy beating the White of an egg n clear, ' CALCITRAPOIDES, a diſtin& genus of plants, according to 
ez 


1 fine powdered quick lime Vaillant, but comprehended among the centauria by Linnæus. | 
Asus, © ade lie ime may be mixed together, See the anicle CEXTAVKIA, pond 2 
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_ CALF (Suppl.) — Sea-CaLlr, the Engliſh name of a genus of 


animals called by authors phoca. See the article PHoc a, 
Suppl. | 
Ca ſnout, in botany, an Engliſh name for the antirrhinum 
of authors, otherwiſe called /nap-dragon. See the article SNAP- 
DRAGON, Suppl. ; 3 
CALKING, among painters, the ſame with calquing. See 
the article CaLquins, Cycl. : : 
CALL, a name given by the miners in many parts of the king- 
dom to the red zelaugium, variegated with black and white. 
See the article 'TELAUGIUM, Append. =p | 
CALLITRICHUM, zaaarexov. See the article ADIAN- 
TUM, Suppl. | | 
CAMEA, in naturiThiftory, the ſame with camæa, a genus of 
ſemipellucid gems. See the article CAu A, Suppl. 


| CAMEHUTA, in natural hiſtory, the ſame with what is called 


camaieu in the Supplement. Sce the article CAMAlEu, 
Suppl. 5 
CAMPANULA lychnidea, the name by which J. Bauhine calls 
a ſpecies of the convolvulus, or bind-weed. See the article 
ConvoLvULUs, Suppl. | | 
CAMMOCE, in botany, a name given by ſome to the anonis, 
or reſt harrow. See the article REsT-HARROW, Suppl. 


| CAMOMILE, CHAMOMuILE, or Chamemile, in botany, the 


Engliſh name of. a genus of plants called by authors chamæ- 
melum. See the article CHAM AMELUM, Suppl. | 
CAMP (Suppl. )—Where the grounds are equally dry, thoſe 
camps are always moſt healthful which are pitched on the 
banks of large rivers; becauſe in the hot ſeaſon ſituations of 
this kind have a ſtream of freſh air from the water, ſerving to 
carry off the moiſt and putrid exhalations. On the other 
hand, next to marſhes, the worſt encampments are on low 
grounds cloſe beſet with trees: for then the air is not only 
moiſt and hurtful in itſelf, but, by ſtagnating, becomes more 
ſuſceptible of corruption. However, let the ſituation be ever 
ſo good, camps are frequently rendered infectious by the putrid 
effluvia of rotten ſtraw, and the privies of the army; more 
eſpecially if the bloody flux prevails, in which caſe the beſt 
method of preventing a general infection is to leave the ground 
with the privies, foul ſtraw, and other filth of the camp be- 
hind. This is to be frequently done, if conſiſtent with the 
military operations; but when theſe render it improper to 
change the ground often, the privies ſhould be made deeper 
than uſual, and once a day a thick layer of earth thrown into 
them till the pits are near full, and then they are to be well 
covered, and ſupplied by others. It may alſo be a proper 
caution, to order the pits to be made either in the front or 
rear, as the then ſtationary winds may beſt carry off their ef- 
fluvia from the camp. Moreover, it will be neceſſary to change 
the ſtraw frequently, as being not only apt to rot, but to re- 
tain the infectious ſteams of the ſick. But if freſh ſtraw can- 
not be procured, more care muſt be taken in airing the tents 
as well as the old ſtraw. See Pringle, Obſerv. on the Diſ- 
eaſes of the army, p. 99, 103, Sc. 


CampP-diſeaſes, See the article SOLDIER, Append. 


CaMeP-fever. See the article BILIoUs fever. 
8 See the article HospIT AL. 
CAMPAIGN(C cl.) — The beginning of every campaign is con- 
ſiderably more unhealthy than if the men were to remain in 
quarters. After the firſt fortnight or three week's encamp- 
ment, the ſickneſs decreaſes daily; the moſt infirm being by 
that time in the hoſpitals, the reſt more hardened, and the 
weather growing daily warmer. This healthy ftate continues 
throughout the ſummer, unleſs the men get wet cloaths or 
wet beds; in which caſe a greater or leſſer degree of the dy- 
ſentery will appear, in proportion to the preceding heats. 
But the moſt fickly part of the campaign begins about the 
middle or end of Auguſt, whilſt the days are ſtill hot but the 
nights cool and damp, with fogs and dews : then, if not 
ſooner, the dyſentery prevails; and though its violence is over 
by the beginning of October, yet the remitting fever gaining 
ground, continues throughout the reſt of the campaign, and 
never entirely ceaſes even in winter-quarters till the froſts be- 
in. 

: % the beginning of a campaign the ſickneſs is ſo uniform, that 
the number may be nearly prædicted; but, for the reſt of the 
ſeaſon, as the diſeaſes are then of a contagious nature, and 
depend fo much upon the heats of ſummer, it is impoſſible to 
foreſee how many may fall ſick from the beginning to the end 
of autumn. It is alſo obſerved, that the laſt fortnight of 
a campaign, if protracted till the beginning of November, is 
attended with more ſickneſs than the firſt two months of the 
encampment : fo that it is better to take the field a fortnight 
ſooner, in order to return into winter-quarters ſo much the 

| earlier. GL $4 £-4 
As to winter-expeditions, though ſevere in appearance, they 
are attended with little ſickneſs, if the men have ſtrong ſhoes, 

70 1 fuel, and/proviſions. | 
hg marches in ſummer are not without danger, unleſs made 
in the night, or ſo * in the morning as io be over before 
the heat of the day. See Pringle, Obſerv. on the Diſeaſes of 
+ the army, p. 118, %. | n f 

CAMPHOR-tree, in botany, the name of a ſpecies of laurus, 
according to Linneus, with oval glolſy leaves on lax pedicles. 

Jes the article Laukvs, Ahd. 7 
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It is a native of many parts of the Eaſt : Breynius calls it ;,. 
bor camphorifera Faponica foliis laurinis, &c. 
The camphor of the ſhops is prepared from the wood of th; 
tree by a coarſe kind of ſublimation. See the article Ca wy 
PHOR, Cycl. and Suppl, ; 
CAMPION, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants 
called by authors ra 6 See the article Lycanis, Suppl. 
CANARY. See Colouring of MarBLe. „ 
CANARY-graſs, in botany. See the article GRAss, Appent 
CANCER, the crab, in zoology, the name of a genus f 
fquillz. See the article SQUILLA, infra. - 
CANDLE-berry-tree, a name uſed by ſome for the yi f 
authors. See the article MyRica, Append. | 
CANDY-carret, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for th 
rhis of Candia, See the article MyRRHIS, Suppl. 
Canpy-tuft-tree, in botany, a name given to the thinfs: of au- 
thors. See the article "THLASsP1, Suppl. 
CANE (Suppl.) — Bambo or bamboo Cans. See the articly 
Bamso and ARUNDo, Suppl. | 
Dumb Cane, in botany, a name given by ſome writers to the 
arum. See the article ARUM, Suppl. 
Fiſhing-rod-CANE, the name of a ſpecies of arunds, or reed 
See the article ARUNDo,. Suppl, 
Indian flowering CANE, in botany, the name of a genus di 
plants called by Linnæus and Tournefort canna and com. 
rus, Se the articles CANNA and CannacoRus, 970 
Sugar-CANE, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of planty 
called by Linnæus ſaccharum. See the article Saccaanuy, 
Suppl. and SUGAR, Cycl. | 
CANNABINA, baſtard-hemp, in botany, the name of a d. 
ſtinct genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: 
the flower is apetalous, conſiſting of a number of ſtamin, 
and is barren, the ſeed being produced on diftin& femal 
plants of the ſame genus, which have no viſible lower. The 
ſeeds are triangular, oblong, and contained in membranous 
capſules. 
The ſpecies of cannabina enumerated by M. Tournefort, ae 
theſe : 1. The Cretic male cannabina, with flowers. 2. The 
Cretic fruit-bearing or female cannabina. Vide Tourn, Inf, 
Bot. Coroll. p. 52. TY | | 
CANTERBURY-2/!, in botany, a name given by ſome tothe 
campanula of authors. See the article CaMPANULA, 99h. 
CANTHARIS, the glow-worm, in the hiſtory of inſect. de 
the article GLow-worm, Suppl. 

CANTHARUS ur#uoſis, a name by which ſome authorscal 
the melce, or oil-beetle. See the article MELOE, Append. 
CANUTI avis, the name by which ſome call a ſpecies of fri- 
ga. See the article TRINGA, Suppl. | 
CAP (Suppl.) — Blact Cap, the name uſed by the common peo- 

ple in many parts of the kingdom for the pewit, a bird of tic 
larus or ſea-gull kind. See the article PEwiT. Suppl. 
CAPER (Suppl.) — Bean CaPER, a name given by ſome tothe 
fabago of authors. See the article FapaGo, Suppl. 
CAPILLUS veneris. See the article ADIANTUM.. 
CAPILLUS terræ. See the article Ap1anTUM. 
CAPITALIS reflexa, in ſurgery, a kind of bandage called h 
the French capeline. See the article CArPELINE, Suppl. 
CAPITO anodromus, a name by which ſome authors havec 
ed the zerta or zerte, a fiſh living partly in large rivers 4 
partly in the ſea, and in ſome degree reſembling the comm" 
river chubb in ſhape. Ger, de Piſc. p. 1269. See the 
article ZERTA, Suppl, 3 | 
CAPNIAS, or capnitis, in natural hiſtory, names uſed dj the 
antients for the pale bluiſh jaſper with black veins and cou. 
See the article Jen R, Append. 
CAPNORCHIS, the Indian bulbous-rooted fumitory, in bo 
tany, the name of a ſpecies of fumitory. See the a 
FUMARIA, Suppl. | 2 
CAPON's zazl graſs, in botany, the Engliſh name of 28%” ; 
plants called by authors fefluca. See the article FET0" 
: Suppl. > ; | 25 F the 4. 
CAPRA, in ornithology, the name by which ſome cal 
pella, or lapwing. See the article CAPELLA, Suppl. ure 
CAPREA, a name uſed by Pliny for the roe-deer, pore 
not in the leaſt allied to the goat kind. See the article 
PREOLUs, Suppl, BL Eg 
CAPRICORNUS, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies "Mor 
- della, a genus of four-winged flies. See the article 
DELLA, Append. | vine 
CARABUS, in zoology, the name of a genus of four Us; th 
flies, whoſe antennz are oblong, lender, and ſetace0”. 
thorax is ſomewhat convex, marginated, of a cordate ns. 
and truncated in the hinder part. Vide Hill, Hitt 


e Mr- 


| | P- 47. . [ * 
CARASSIUS, a name given by ſome to a ſpecies of Of" ge 


twenty bones in the back fin, and the fide line ſtrait 
CyPRINUS, wy 504 TOE 5 e. 

CARAT As, in botany. See the article KARATAS 141 ue 

CARAWAY, or Carraway, in botany, the . art 
4 a genus of po called by authors cart. See F 

ARUI, Suppl. | Ee. 

CARBO — a name uſed by Geſner for the a 

See the article CokMORANT, mfra. c 


% 


CARLGCE, a name uſed by ſome for the raphaniſirum of au- 


Suppl. | 
Can CARRO r, a name given by ſome to the myrrhis. See 


CAsslA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany is made to com- 


EP 


CARDIA, a name given by Dr, Hill to the heart-ſhells. See | 
the article HEART Hell, Suppl. 

CARDINAL's flower, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for the 
rapuntium of authors. See the article RA PpUNTIuu, Sugpl. 

CARIQUEIBEIU, in zoology. See the article JI VA. 


thors. See the article RHAPHANISTRUM, Swpp!. 
CARNATION, in botany, a name given to ſeveral ſpecies of 
the caryophyllus, or pink, ſee the article PINK » Suppl. 
Spaniſh CARNATION, a name given by ſome writers to the poin- 
ciana. See the article POINCIANA, Suppl. 
CAROB- tree, the Engliſh name of the ſliqua of Tournefort 
and the ceratonia of Linnæus. See the article SILIQUA, 


the article MyRRHIS, Suppl. 
Deadly, or ſcorching CARROT, in botany, a name given to the 
| thapſia of authors. See the article THAPSsTA, Suppl. 
Mountain CARROT, a name ſometimes given to a ſpecies of 
mel. See the article FOENICULUM, Suppl. 


prehend both the caſa and ſena of Tournefort. See the ar- 
ticles CAss 1A and SENA, Suppl. 

CASSIDA, in zoology, the name given by Dr. Hill to a genus 
of beetles, called in Engliſh the tortoiſe-beetles. See the ar- 
ticle SCARABAUS, Suppl. | 
Under this genus are comprehended all the clypeated beetles, 

or thoſe covered with a hard cruſt, of which there are a great 
many ſpecies. - | 

CASSIDONY, in botany, a name given by ſome to the /toe- 
chas of authors. See the articles STOECHAs, Append. 

Mountain CassIDONY, or Golden CAssIDONY, names uſed for 

the gnaphalium of authors. See the article GNAPHALIUM, 
Suppl. a | | 

CASINE, the caſſioberry-tree, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of bo- 

tany, the name of a genus of plants, the characters of which 
are theſe : the cup is a decompound umbel ; the perianthium 
is very ſmall, thick at the baſe, divided into five parts, obtuſe 
and permanent; the flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, divided 
into five ſuboval, obtuſe, patent ſegments, larger than the cup; 
the ſtamina are five ſubulated patent filaments, ſhorter than 
the flower; the anther are ſimple ; the germen of the piſtil 
is conic ; there is no ſtyle ; the ſtigmata are three, reflex and 
obtuſe : the fruit is a roundiſh berry, with three cells; the 
ſeeds are ſingle and oval. 

The maurecenta is nearly allied to this genus, which Dillenius 

makes a ſpecies of phyllerea. Vide Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 126. 
CASSIOBERRY tree, in botany, the name of a genus of 

| ng called by Linnæus Caſſine. See the article CassiNnE, 
upra. 

ASSUMNIAR, in the materia medica, a root approaching 

to the nature of zeodary, though belonging to a different ſpe- 

cies of plants. | | 

We have it from the Eaſt Indies; its ſurface is ſomewhat 

wrinkled, and is marked at certain diſtances with circular 

rings, which ſurround it and riſe prominent above the reſt of 
the ſurface. It is of a very compact nature, hard and heavy; 
not eaſily cut through with a knife, or powdered in 2 mortar. 
hen cut it ſhews a very ſmooth and ſhining ſurface; and 
when broken, is found to be much yellower within, | 
It has a fragrant aromatic ſmell, and is a very famous me- 
dicine in nervous caſes, being accounted an excellent cardiac 
and ſudorific. It is alſo given as a ſtomachic and, carminative 
as 2 _ 1 preſcribed in powder, boluſſes, 

| ions. Vide Hi l „ Þ. 568. 

CAT, the Evol 10, Hiſt. Mat. Med. p. 568 
0 of the felis kind. See the article FELIS, Sappl. 


2 8 botany, the Engliſh name of the cataria of au- 
0 ATARA ee the article CA ARIA, Suppl. 


Kar true, that the cauſe of cataracts is the opacity of the 


C 


WT ine humor, yet it is certain that a real membrane co- | 


50 1 pupil, has been ſometimes, 2 _ found. 


8 em. Acad. Sci . 
Pract. Medic. cap. 8 e 88 5 


CATERPILLAR 8 2 
J. — 
of caterpillar OL 47 )— Connaught CATERPILLAR, a kind 


in Ireland, See the article Work M Suppl. 
vides af Tan Pan, in botany, a name given to the ſcorpi- 
| 1 Lournefort. See the article SCORPIOIDES, Suppl. 


ATERPILLAR-hell, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of turbo. 


cauns article TURBO, Suppl, 


marina, in botany. th . fi 
th MOM the name uſed by Dodonæus for 
45 b e 5 botanical writers. See Braga Mvosvkus, 

Dead CAVES 77. 3 

Live C AVES 

CEDAR (s 


uma, or t 
uppl. 


| See the article LIVE caves, Suppl. 
pl. B. 


ard CEDAR, a name given to the gua- 
| cobroma, of authors. See the article THEOBROMA, 
Bermudas | : 


Expan, a name 9; 
Can aide Jones, Cl. 
| p of Lycia, or Phænicia, names given to 2 
Virginia and — Juxreps, Supph 
per. See t : 


ſpecies of juniper. See 
ſpecies of ju- 
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ſh name of a well known domeſtic quadruped, | 


CT (Gel. and Suppl.) — Though it be, generally | 


— 


CEN 


| IVhite CeDaR, a name given to a ſpecies of cypreſs. Sec the 


article CurRkssus, Suppl. 
CEIBA, in botany, a name 
the article XYLON, Suppl. 


CELANDINE (Suppl.) — Leſſer CtLanvixe, in botany, the 


given to the Hon of authors. See 


the article RANUNCULUs, Suppl. 
CELASTRUS, in botany 


the name of a genus of trees, called 
alſo euonymoides, and in Eneliſh, the African ſpindle- tree. 
The characters are theſe : the cup is a very ſmall plane peri- 
anthium, formed of one leaf, divided into five unequal ob- 
tuſe ſegments : the flower conſiſts of five equal, oval, patent, 
ſeſſile petals, with their tops turned back ; the ſtamina are 
five ſubulated filaments, of the length of the flowers; the an- 


ſmall, and is immerſed in a large plane receptacle marked 
with ten ſtriæ; the ſtyle is ſubulated and ſhorter than the ſta- 
mina ; the ſtigma is obtuſe and trifid ; the fruit is a coloured 
oval capſule, obtuſely trigonal, gibbous, formed of three 
valves, and containing three cells, in each of which are ſome 
oval coloured ſeeds, ſmooth and half covered by a calyptra, 
which is alſo coloured, and has an unequal rim divided in- 
to four parts. Linnæi Gen. Plant, p. 88. 
There is a ſpecies with a triple ſtigma, and no ſtyle. 
CELLS of plante, Cella plantarum, thoſe partitions or hollow 
places in the huſks or pods of plants, in which the ſeeds are 
lodged. Miller, Gard. Did, 
CENTAURIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name 
of a large genus of plants, comprehending the centaurium ma- 
Jus, jacea, and cyanus of Tournefort and others; the calcitrapa, 
calcitrapoides, rhaponticum, rhaponticoides, amberboi, and cro- 
codilium of Vaillant. | 
The characteriſtics of this genus are theſe : the cup is imbri- 
cated with ſquamæ; the ſtamina are five extremely ſhort ca- 
pillary filaments; there is no ſtigma, nor pericarpium; the 
receptacle is ſetoſe. 1 | 
As to the diſtinctions of the above genera, as they are called, 
they are theſe : the cup of the calcitrapa is armed with ſingle 
ſpines, which are large and erect ; and the ſeeds either naked 
or coronated: the cup of the calcitrapoides has ſmall cluſtered 


membranes : and in the haponticoides, of lanceolated and acu- 

minated ſquamæ: in the amberboz, the ſquamæ of the cup are 

obtuſe and ſimple: in the jacea the ſquamæ are ciliated : in 

the cyanus they are likewiſe ciliated, but ſhorter ; and, laſtly, 
the ſquamz in the crocodilium are aculeated, and the ſeed 

downy and plumoſe. Vide Linnei Gener. Plant. p. 417. 
CENTAURIUM majzus. This is made a diſtin&t genus of 

plants by Tournefort, but eomprehended along with ſeveral 
others under that of centauria by Linnæus. See the article 
CENTAURIA, ſupra. 8 


CENTAURY, in botany. See the article CENTAURIUM, 
Suppl. 
CENTIPED worm, a term uſed for ſuch worms as have a great 


many feet, tho' the number does not amount to an hundred, 


Suppl. | 

M. Maloet relates the hiſtory of a man, who for three years 

had a violent pain at the lower part of the forehead, near the 
root of the noſe; at length he felt an itching, and afterwards 

ſomething moving within his noſtril, which he brought away 

with his finger; it was a worm of the centiped kind, an inch 

and an half long, which run ſwiftly. It lived five or fix days 
among tobacco. The patient was free of his pain ever after. 
Mr. Litire mentioned a like caſe in 1708, of a larger centi- 
ped voided at the noſe, after it had thrown the woman, in 


taken away her reaſon. Hiſt. Acad, Scienc. 1733. 
CENTRONIA, in ichthyology, the name by which Dr. Hill 
calls the echini marini, or bats; called in Engliſh ſea- 
hedge-hogs. See the article Ecy1NoDERMA, Suppl, 
The doctor makes them a diſtin& ſeries of animals, living 
under the defence of ſhelly coverings, formed of one piece, 
and furniſhed with a vaſt number of ſpines, moveable at the 
creature's pleaſure, | | ; 
Of the centronia, or ſea-hedge-hog, we have the following ſpe- 
cies: 1. The roundiſh centronia, with ſmall papillz : this is a 
conſiderably large ſpecies ; the colour of the whole ſhel] being 


long. 2. The roundiſh centronia, with very large ſquare ſpines. 
3. The roundiſh centronia, with very large rounded ſpines. 4. 
he roundiſh bluiſh centronza, with differently ſhaped ſpines. 
5. The depreſſed cordated centronia, with capillaceous ſpines. 
6. The depreſſed flat centronia, with a digitated edge. 7. The 
depreſſed plane centronia, with five perforations on the diſk. 
8. The depreſſed centronia, with two perforations near the 
edge. 9. The flat biperforate centronia, with a digitated edge. 
10. The oval depreſſed centronia, with an undulated edge and 
ſix perforations. 11. The roundiſh centronia, with crooked 
and faſciculated ſpines, called in-Engliſh the ſea-apple. 12. 
The globoſe centronia, with needle-like ſpines, and thence 
called the needle-ſhell, R 
The other ſpecies of centronia are very numerous, but may 


Suppl. 


EDAR names #1 . . 1 
he article Jouwnn, given to a ſpecies of juni 


be all comprehended under the following diviſions. - 1. The 
| | roundiſh 


— — — 


name of a genus of plants called by authors ranunculus.” See 


theræ are very ſmall, the germen of the piſtil is alſo very 


ſpines: the cup of the rhaponticum is formed of lax undivided 


as the word ſeems to import. See the article Scol o EN DRA, 


whoſe frontal ſinus it was, into convulſions, and had almoſt | 


al : 
of a duſky red, and the ſpines only a third of an inch 
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| youndiſh, or ſubgloboſe kind, called By Klein cidares. See portion to its length, It is called in Engliſh the haiy-wyry, 


the article TuRBAn-/hell, Suppl. 8 0 or guinea- worm. Hill's Hiſt. of Anim. p. 14. See the ar. 

2. The cordated kinds, called by Klein ſpatangi and ſpatg- | ticle WorM, Suppl. 1 8 by 

goides, - See the articles SPATANGI and SPATAGOIDES, CHAFFER, in zoology, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 
Suppl. 5 | Ps : beetle. See the article SCARABAUs, Suppl. 

I The flat kinds, called by Klein placente. ' See the article | CHAFFINCH, in ornithology, a bird of the Fringilla king 
LACENTA, Suppl. | | | with a ferrugineous breaſt, and the wings black, ſpotted with 
Klein, who has been at much pains to arrange theſe bodies, | white. See the article FRINGILLA, Suppl. 
has divided them into a number of other genera; but they | CHALICE-/-/, or Cue-/hell. See SHELL, infra. f 
may be all ranked under one or other of theſe diviſions. But CHALK ( 1 1 Silver CHALK, argentaria creta, the Ene. 
beſide the known recent ſpecies, we meet with ſeveral others, liſh name of a kind of earth, not chalk, See the article Ag. 
foſſile, of a very ſingular figure; for which ſee the articles | GENTARIA creta, Suppl. 


EcHiNniTEs and .ECHIN1. foffiles, Suppl. CHAMACRISTA, in botany, the name given by Rivinus to 


CEPA Aſcalonica, the fame with eſchalot, vulgarly called /hal- | the caſſia of other botaniſts. See the article CassIA, Suppl, 
lot, See On10N, Suppl. | CHAMZAMILE, in botany, a name given to the chamzme1un 

CEPHALANTHUS, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the | of authors. See the article CHAMAMELUM, Suppl. 

name of a genus of trees, the characters of which are theſe : CHAMAMORUS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants 

the cup conſiſts of a common perianthium, which contains | the characters of which are theſe : the flower conſiſts of fre 
ſeveral flowers collected into a kind of head; and of a proper] leaves; the fruit is compoſed of many acini, in form of the 
perianthium, which is erect, permanent, and divided into mulberry. : | 
four ſegments; the flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal; the] There is only one ſpecies of this plant known, which grows 
tube is Fender ; the limb is divided into four parts, acute, re- on the tops of the higheſt hills in the north part of England 
flex, and of the length of the tube; the ſtamina are four | but cannot be cultivated in a garden by any art. Vid. Mill, 
filaments, inſerted into the lower, and ſhorter than its limbs; Gard. Dict. in voc. 
the antheræ are ſimple; the germen of the piſtil is placed | CHAMBER (Cycl. )—As to the proportions of chambers, their 
within the flower; the ſtyle and ſtigma are both ſimple; length ſhould be to the breadth as 14 to 1, or ſome ſmal 
the fruit is an oblong capſule, containing only one cell, ſe- | matter leſs, but ought never to exceed that proportion; and 
veral of theſe grow together, and form a roundiſh head; the | as for the height, it ſhould be three fourths of the breadth, 
ſeeds are numerous and oblong ; the flower has its limb The height of the chambers of the ſecond ſtory, ſhould be x 
ſometimes divided into five ſegments, inſtead of four; and | twelfth part leſs than the height of thoſe below: thus, if the - 
then the proper perianthium has alſo five ſegments, and there | height of the firſt ſtory be ſixteen” feet, that of the ſecond 
are five ſtamina, | will be fourteen feet eight inches. As to the height of the 
This genus comprehends the 8 of Vaillant, and | third ſtory, it ſhould be only three fourths of the ſecond. 
the valerianoides of Petiver. Vid. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 38. | In building bed-chambers, regard ſhould be had as well to the 

CERAMBYNX, a name given by ſome authors to the capricorn- ſituation 'of the bed, as to that of the chimney, For which 


beetle. See CAPRICORN beetle, Suppl. a reaſon, the chimney ought not to be placed juſt in the middle, 
CERATONIA, in botany, the name under which Linnzus | but diſtant from it about two feet, or two and an half, in 
deſcribes the /iliqua of Tournefort. See SILIQUA, Suppl. order to make room for the bed, which prevents this inequa · 


CERCARIA, in zoology, a claſs of animalcules lately efta- | lity from being diſcerned. Build. Dict. in voc. 
bliſned by Dr. Hill, and containing all thoſe with viſible CHAR, in ichthyology. See the article CHarre, Suppl. 
tails and no limbs. See the article ANiMALCULE, Append. | CHARVIL, or CHeRviL, in botany. See the article CHER- 

CERCIS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of a| viL, Suppl. . 
diſtin& genus of plants, called by Tournefort ſiligugſtrum. CHEESE-runnet, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for the gal 

See the article S1L1QUASTRUM, Suppl. f lium of authors. See the article GaLLium, Suppl. 

CERNUA, in zoology, a name uſed by Gaza for the orpheus, | CHEMICAL glaſſes, how cæmented, when cracked : ee the 
a ſpecies of ſþarus. See the article Oxynevus, Suppl. . | article CæMENT, Append. | 

CESSAMPELUS, a name by which many call the hoary | CHERMES, in the hiſtory of inſects, a genus of the four 
branched ſpecies of convolvulus. See the article ConvoLvu- | winged flies, the roſtrum of which is ſituate under the breaſ, 
LUS, Suppl. | and the lateral legs formed for leaping. 553 

CESTRUM, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the name of | This genus comprehends the alder-bug, the fir- tre- bug, the 
a genus of plants, called by other botaniſts jaſmino:dis ſpectes | graſs-bug, and elm-tree-bug ; together with thoſe of the 
and hediunda. - | | birch, maple, willow, aſh, nettle, apple-tree, poplar, C. 

The characters are theſe: the cup is a ſmall, cylindric, } Hill's Hiſt. of Anim. p. 64. | 
obtuſe, perianthium, formed of a fingle leaf, which is di- | CHERRY -2ree, in botany, the Engliſh name of a diſtin genus 
vided into five ſegments at the rim, ere, and obſcure; the | of plants, called by authors ceraſus. See the article CER avs, 
flower conſiſts of a ſingle infundibuliform petal ; the tube is | Suppl. | 

lindric, very long and ſlender, the opening being roundiſh Barbadoes-CHERRY, or cowbedoe-CHERRY, names given bf 
and the limb plicated, and formed into five equal oval ſeg- ſome to the nalpigbia of authors. See the article Marl 
ments; the ſtamina are five thread- like filaments, adhering | GHIA, Suppl. 
longitudinally to the tube, only ſending out a little denticle Bay-CHERRY, Bird- CHERRY, Laurel-CRERRY, Sc. names 
in the middle, which ſtands inward ; the antheræ are roundiſn, uſed by ſome for a genus of plants, called by authors padus, 
but ſomewhat tetragonal, and ftand within the opening. of | See the article Papus, Append. : 
the petal ; the germen of the piſtil is of a cylindric, but | Cornelian-CHERRY, a name given by ſome. to the cornu, df 
ſomewhat oval form, of the 1 of the cup; the ſtyle is | cornel- tree, of others. See the article CoxNus, Suppl. 
filiform, and of the length of the ſtamina ; the ſtigma is | Vinter-CHERRVY, a name uſed by ſome for the allelengi 
thick, obtuſe, and ſlightly emarginated ; the fruit is an oval | /o/anum of others. See the articles ALKEKENGI and S0L4" 
oblong berry, containin * one cell; in which are nu- | NUM, Suppl. | 
merous and roundiſh foods. innæi Gen. Plant. p. 82. CHERVIL (Suppl.) — Wild-Crervir, in botany, a name 

CHACE (Cycl. ) = Wild gooſe CHAck, a term uſed to expreſs | given to the myrrh:s of authors. See the article MyRRH% 

a ſort of racing on horſeback, uſed formerly, which reſembled | Suppl. | : | 8 
the flying of wild geeſe, thoſe birds generally going a train CHESNU T. tree, the Engliſh name of a genus of plats 
one after another, not in confuſed flocks as other fowls do. | called by authors ca/tanea. See the article CAasTANES 
In this fort of race the two horſes after running twelve | Suppl. h as garage | 
| ſcore yards had liberty, which horſe ſoever could get the lead- | It is pity cheſnut-plantations are not more common. They 
ing, to ride what ground the jockey pleaſed, the hindmoſt | quickly grow up, and are not only pleaſing to the eye, but 
horſe being bound to follow him within a certain diſtance | their flowers prove no leſs agreeable to the ſmell, and = 
agreed dn b articles, or elſe to be whipped in by the tryers the taſte will be gratified in time. Another conſiderable u- 
and judges who rode by; and which ever horſe could diſ- of theſe plantations, is to defend thoſe of other trees jo 
tance the other, won the race. This ſort of racing was not | the injuries of cold and froſt, which they do to admiration 

. | long in common uſe, for it was found inhuman an deſtruc- Next to oak- timber, that of che/nuts is moſt coveted by d 

3 tive to good horſes when two ſuch horſes were matched to- penters and joiners. It likewiſe makes the beſt ſtakes, wr, 

: - gether. For in this caſe neither was able to diſtance the | props, and hop poles ; and is extremely proper for mill 

{ Other 'till they were both ready to fink under their riders, | ber, and water-works, or wherever it may lie buried- 

and often two very horſes were both ſpoiled, and the | Cheſnut-timber is alſo proper for columns, tables, © 

, wagers forced to be drawn at laſt. The miſchief of this ſort chairs, ſtools, bedſteads, and wine-caſks ; giving the ing 

of racing ſoon brought in the method now in uſe, of run- | the leaſt tincture of any wood whatſoever, and is exon 

| ning only a certain ee of ground, and determining the] durable, if dipped in ſcalding oil, or well pitched. 

| late. or wager, by the coming in firſt at the poſt. Diction. in voc. . 1 

| | CHETIA, in zoology, the name of a genus of inſects of the | Hor/ſe-Cugsnuy, in botany. See HippocasTANUM» Supt 4 

|  apteria kind, without any vilible limbs. See In8cT, Ap- | Scarlet-borſe-CHtsNuT, a name given by ſome to the 

| authors. See the article Pavis, Swppd. 
e chetia reſembles a hair, or a piece of fine thread; its | CHIAN marble. See the article Chun marmor, Sub. 

ſurface is ſmooth, its body rounded, and very ſlender in pro- | CHIARO ſecure, among painters, See CLAIn e; 
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CHIGHES, 4 name given to the cicer, of chich-pea. See the Hill for all pellucid gems, which have one ſimple and per⸗ 
article CIcER, Suppl. | 55 8 5 . manent appearance in all lights. a 
CHICRK.-weed (Suppl.) — Berty bearing CHIck-weecd, in botany, | Of this kind are the diamond, the carbuncle, the amethyſtz 
a name given to the cucubalus. See the article CucuBaLus,| the ſapphire, the beryl, the emerald; and the topaz, See 
Suppl. 55 | ag the articles Diamonn, CARBUNCLE, Cc. Suppl. 
CHICKLING-pez, a name uſed by ſome for the /athyrus of CHRYSALIS, in natural hi{tory, the name of that ſtate other- 
authors. See the article LATHYRVUSs, Suppl. wiſe called aurelia, in which butterflies and ſeveral other 
Cements for broken CHINA-ware. See CAMENT, Append. animals paſs the time between their caterpillar or other 
CHIONANTHUS, the /now-drop-tree, in the Linnzan ſyſtem creeping ſtate, and their winged one, p 


> NN 
CHIVES, a name given to a ſpecies of onion. See the ar- 


of botany, the name of a genus of plants, the characters of 
which are theſe : the cup is a one-leaved perianthium, di- 
vided into four ſegments at the edge, erect, acuminated, and 
permanent; the flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, and is di- 
vided into four parts; the tube is very ſhort and patulous; 
the limb is divided into four extremely long ſegments, which 
are erect, acute, of a linear figure, and ſomewhat uneven; 
the ſtamina are two very ſhort filaments, of a ſubulated 
figure, and are inſerted into the tube; the antheræ are cor- 
dated and erect; the germen of the piſtil is of an oval figure; 


the ſtyle is ſimple and of the length of the cup; the ſtigma 


is obtuſe and trifid; the fruit is a round berry, containing 

only one cell, in which 1s included a fingle ftriated oficle. 

Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 8. | 

This genus is allied to the nyctanthes, fyringa, olea, liguſtrum, 

phillyrea, and jaſmine, but, moſt of all, to the flower bear- 
here is only one known ſpecies of it. 


ticle Onion, Suppl. | 


Cnrves is alſo a name given to the ſtamina of plants. See STA- 
MINA, Suppl. 


otherwiſe called galbula. See GALBULA. 


CHOCOLATE-tree, in botany. See the article Cacao, Suppl. 
CHOUGH, coracias, a bird of the corvus kind, no where ſo 


CHLOREUS, a name given to a bird of the thruſh kind, | 


CHRENECRUDA, a term occurring in writers of the middle 


CHRISTMAS 


canes of black hellebore. See the article HELLEBORUS, Suppl. 
e article CHRISTOPHORIANA, | 


frequent with us as in Cornwall, and thence called the cor- 
niſb chough. See the article Cox Aci As, Suppl. 


age, and expreſſing a cuſtom of thoſe times, but its ſignifi- 
cation is doubtful. It is mentioned in Lege Salica, Tit. 61. 
which ſays, he who kills a man, and hath not wherewithal 
to ſatisfy the law, or pay the fine, makes oath that he has 
delivered up every thing he was poſſeſſed of; the truth of 
which muſt be confirmed by the oaths of twelve other per- 
ſons. Then he invites his next relations by the father's ſide 
to pay off the remainder of the fine, having firſt made over 
to them all his effects by the following ceremony. He goes 
into his houſe, and taking in his hand a ſmall quantity of 
duſt from each of the four corners, he returns to the door, 
and with his face inward throws the duſt with his left hand 
over his ſhoulders upon his neareſt of kin. Which done, 
he ſtrips to his ſhirt ; and coming out with a pole in his hand, 


jumps over the hedge. His relations, whether one or ſeve- | 


ral, are upon this obliged to pay off the compolition for the 
murder, And if theſe (or any one of them) are not able 
to pay, iterum ſuper illum chrenecruda qui pauperior eft, jatlat, 
Gille totam legem componat. Whence it appears, that chre- 
necruda jactare, is the ſame with throwing the duſt, gathered 
from the four corners of the houſe. Goldaſtus and Spelman 
tranſlate it viridem herbam, green graſs, from the German 
gruen traut, or from the Durch groen, green, and gruid, graſs. 
Wendelinus is of a contrary opinion, who thinks that by this 
tes . denotari purificationis approbationem, from chrein, pure, 
to the oaths of the twelve jurors. Be this as it will, king 
hildebert reformed this law by a decree, .chap. 15. both 

ecauſe it ſavoured of pagan ceremonies, and by reaſon ſe- 
veral perſons were thereby obliged to make over all their 


; ects: De crenecruda lex quam paganorum tempore obſerva- 
ant, deincebs nun 


poteflas, Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. 
-roſe, in botany, the name uſed by ſome for a 


STOPHER-herb. See th 


6 Suppl, 
tn STACKS, In natural hiſtory, a genus of pellucid 
> e X 25 * £ 

ed in different oy all thoſe of variable colours, as view 


this . are the 
e articles OpAL and A | 
CHRON AL and ASTERIA, Suppl. | 
ONOMETER, a term uſed by ſome for a kind of clock, 


or machine, 


very gad, ſo contrived as to meaſure a ſmall part of time 


even to the ſixteenth part of a ſecond. 
E 4 4 . f 1 £ 
penious NI. on iption of one of theſe, made by the in- 


chronometer is of at uſe for R | 
* In altronomical obſervations, die Um: of e fl o 
of time 8 of running waters, &c, But long ſpaces 
unleſs its pendul meaſured y it with ſufficient exactneſs, 
erwiſe, it mot made to vibrate in a cycloid ; becauſe, 
Which have ſhort L conſiderably, as all clocks are 


Id. ibid. p. 6 pendulums that ſwing large arcs of a circle. 


alte, clean; and keuren, to prove: ſo that it muſt refer | 


guam valeat, quia per ipſam cectdit multorum | 


ofal and the afteria;” ur aculus cati. See | 


Arrrup. in natural hiſtory, the name uſed by Dr. 


In this ſtate no creatures afford fo beautiful a variety as the 


butterfly kinds; and they all paſs thro* this middle ſtate, with- 


out one exception. | 

The figure of the aurelia or chryſalis, generally approaches 
to that of a cone, or at leaſt the hinder part of it is of this 
ſhape; and the creature, while in this ſtate, ſeems to have 
neither legs nor wings, nor has any power of walking. It 


ſeems, indeed, to have hardly ſo much as life, and to be 


reduced to a very imperfectly organized maſs of matter. It 
takes in no nouriſhment in this {tate, nor has it any organs 
for the taking any ; and indeed its poſterior part is all that 
ſeems animated, this having a power of wy itſelf ſome. 


- motions. The external covering of the chryſalis is cartila- 


ginous and conſiderably large, and is uſually .ſmooth and 
gloſſy; but ſome few of them have a few hairs, ſome are 


alſo as hairy as the caterpillars from which they are produced, 


and others are rough, or, as it were, chagreened all over. 

In all of theſe there may be diſtinguiſhed two ſides ; the one 
of which is the back, the other the belly of the animal ; 
and on the anterior part of the latter, there may always be 


diſtinguiſhed certain little elevations running in ridges and 


reſembling the fillets wound about mummies. The part 
whence theſe have their origin, is eſteemed the head of the 
animal; the other fide or back is ſmooth, and is of a round: 
ed figure in moſt of the chryſaliſes; but ſome have ridges on 
W anteriot part and fides of this part ; and theſe uſually 
tetminate in a point, and make an angular appearance on 
the chryſalis. | . 6 
From this difference is drawn the firſt general diſtinction of 
theſe bodies. They are by this divided into two claſſes ; the 
round and the angular kinds. The firſt kind are by the 
French naturaliſts called alſo feves, from the common cuſ- 
tom of calling the chryſalis of the filk worm, which is round, 
by this name. 8 3 

here is ſomething more regular in this diſtinction alſo than 
might be at firſt conceiyed ; for the diviſion is continued from 
the fly ſtate : the rounded chry/aliſes being almoſt all produced 
by the phalenz or moths; and the angular ones by the pa- 
pilios or day-flies. There are ſeveral ſubordinate diſtinctions 
of theſe kinds, but in general they are leſs different from one 
another than the caterpillars from whence they are produced; 
The head of thoſe of the firſt claſs, uſually terminates itſelf 
by two angular parts, which ſtand ſeparate one from the 
other, and reſemble a pair of horns. In ſome theſe horns 
are bent into the form of creſcents, and turned one towards 
the other. The elm caterpillar, called the bedaude, is one 


that furniſnes a chryſalis of this kind; other chryſaliſes have 


only one ſuch horn, inſtead of two. "Theſe horns always 
give a remarkable figure in their extenſion along the belly of 
the chryſalis; and when the bark is examined, there is a very 


remarkable appearance from the lines which run there, the 


figure often refembling, very exactly, a human face, or a 
maſque of ſome kind ; there is an eminence in the middle 
of the back, which repreſents a noſe as well as an engraver 
could have faſhioned it; and there are always a number of 
other marks and eminences, which imagination may form 
into eyes, chin, and the other parts of a face; and often the 
reſemblance is ſo perfect as to ſurprize the obſerver; | 
There are a great variety, and a great deal of beauty in the 
figures and arrangement of the eminences and ſpots on the 
other parts of the body of the chryſalis of different kinds; 
ſome have an arrangement of elegant figures all along one 


| ſide, and ſeeming to be a ſort of prickles propagated from 


every ring of the body; and others have a ſecond r 

ment of theſe ſort of ſpines, which begin about the end of 

the figure of the human face, and run quite to the extremity. 

The chry/aliſes that are thus furniſhed, appear actually prick- 

ly ; and there are ſome others which have any a few of theſe 

prickles on every part; but theſe have uſually two protube- 
rances on their ſides, which have the appearance of the fins 

of fiſhes. Theſe and the like varieties in marks and figure, 

give very plain means of dividing the aurelia of the ſeveral 

claſſes into a number of diſtinct genera. | a 

It is a general obſervation, that thoſe chryſaliſes which are ter- 

minated by a ſingle horn, afford day-burterflies of the kind 

of thoſe which have buttoned antennæ, and whoſe wings, ina 

ſtate of reſt, cover the under part of the body, an which 

uſe all their ſix legs in walking, thoſe of many other kinds 

uſing only four of them. Thoſe chryſaliſes, which are ter- 

minated by two angular bodies, and which are covered with 
a great number of ſpines, and have the figure of a buman 
face on their back in the greateſt perſection, afford butterflies 


ol the day kind and of that claſs, the characters of which are, 


their ing on four and uſing the other two, that is, 
the anterior 2. in de mann of arms or hands. The 


chryſalies 


- 


ehry/aliſes which have two angular bodies on their heads, | 
but ſhorter than thoſe of the preceding, and whoſe back ſhews 


obſervation will eſtabliſh many more rules of this kind, which 


part of their lea oe! the figure of à cone; but the upper end, 


- conic figure, terminating in a ſharp point; others are more 


© conic, but are flatted on the belly, and only rounded on the 


yellow, in others a very pale whitiſh pelow, and in others a 


however, are not to be depended upon as certain characters 


either theſe or the others may by accidents be ſo formed as to 


they are uſually of a duſky yellow, in different ſhades, and are 
black : but theſe, as well as all | 


ent colour when firſt produced 
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but a faint ſk<tch of the human face, and which have fewer 


ſpines, and thoſe leſs ſharp, always turn into that ſort of but- |. 


terfly, .the uppet-wings of which are divided into ſegments, 
one of which.is fo lony as to repreſent a tail, and whoſe under- 
wings are folded over the upper part of the back. A careful 


is not ſo perfect as to be free from all exceptions, * are of 
great uſe, as they teach us in general what ſort of fly we are 
to expect from the chryſalis, of which we know not the cater- 
Ps and therefore. Can only judge from appearances, _ 
heſe are the principal differences of the angular chryſaliſes; 
the round ones alſo have their different marks not leſs regular 
than thoſe. | | | 
The greater number of the round chryſaliſes have the hinder 


which ought to be its circular plane baſe, is uſually bent and 
rounded into a ſort of knee: this is uſually called the head of the 
chryſalis; but there are alſo ſome of this kind, the head of which 
is terminated by a nearly plane ſurface : ſome of the creeping 
ten-legged caterpillars give chryſaliſes of this kind, which have 
each of them two eminences that ſeem to bring them towards 
the angular kind. Some of theſe are ef a long and ſlender 


thick and ſhort, and blunter at the ends; and ſome are very 
ſhort, and have no part conic except the point: in ſome of 
the kinds alſo the rounded end or head is flatted on two ſides, 
and this flatneſs is continued a little way along the belly; and 
of the conic ones, ſome have a fort of hollow on the back, 
reſembling engraved work. Some of this kind alſo are not 


back; and ſome'of them have, as it were, a ſort of noſe that 
| bends over the belly. ee ee e 

Among the angular chryſaliſes there are ſome whoſe colours 
ſeem as worthy our obſervation as the ſhapes of the others. 
Many of them appear ſuperbly clothed in gold : and this in 
the ſeveral ſpecies is of ſeveral colours; in ſome it is a pure 


greeniſh ; but in all, the gold is very bright, and appears like 
the burniſhed parts of gilding. It is theſe elegant ſpecies 


which have obtained the names of chryſalis and aurelia, which | 


are derived from Greek and Latin words, ſignifying gold; and 
from theſe all other bodies of the ſame kind have been called 


by the ſame names, though leſs or not at all entitled to them. | 
As ſome kinds are thus gilded all over, ſo others are ornament- | 


ed with this gay appearance in a more ſparing manner, hay- 
ing only a few ſpots of it in different places on their back and 
belly. Some ſpecies alſo have ſilver in the place of gold, ei- 
ther extending itſelf all oyer them, or forming ſome particu- 
lar ſpots upon their back and belly. Theſe obvious marks, 


of diſtinction, for accidents in the formation of the chry- 
ſalis e, alter them; and thoſe which naturally would have 
been gilded all over, may be ſometimes only ſo in part, and 


ſhew nothing of this kind at all, but be only of a duſky brown. 
Thoſe, however, which have neither filver nor gold to re- 
commend them to our eyes, do not want other colours, and 
| thoſe beautifully variegated. Some of them are all over of an 
elegant green, as is the chryſalis of the fennel caterpillar ; 
others are of an elegant yellow, and ſome of a bright greeniſh 
tinge, variegated with ſpots of a ſhining black ; we have a 
very beautiful inſtance of this laſt kind in the chryſalis of the 
elegant cabbage-caterpillar. The general colour of the chry- 


ſalts of the common butterflies, however, is brown: they are | 


of a _y elegant cheſnut colour, and vary from this into all 
the ſhades of brawn, from the moſt deep and duſky to ſuch 


as are almoſt white. Some alſo are of a fine deep 


black, 


and of theſe many are ſo ſmooth and gloſſy, that they are 
equal to the fineſt Indian japan. The common caterpillar of | 


the fig-tree gives an inſtance of one of theſe beautifully gloſſy 


ones; the caterpillar of the vine affords another of theſe fine | 


black chryſaliſes. 


of colouring ſo remarkably beautiful in the augular ones; 
often variouſly ſpotted wi 
other chryſaliſes, before they arrive at their fixed colour, paſs 
through ſeveral other 1 ones, ſome being of a biffer- 
rom the caterpillar, from what 

they are a few days afterwards ; and ſome varying ſo great- 
ly, though only in degree, as not to be diſtinguiſhable by the 
moſt converſant eye for what they were when firſt produced. 
The green rough caterpillar of the cabbage has a chryſalis which 
is green at firſt, and from that gradual] 
ſhades of green to a faint yellow, which is its laſting 
and one of the oak caterpillars yields a chryſalis beautifully 
ſpotted with red at its firſt appearance, but theſe ſpots change 
to brown for their fixed colour.: the third day from their for- 
mation uſually fixes their laſting colours; and if they are ob- 
ſerved to turn black in any part after this time, it is a ſign that 
they are dead or dyi | 


The rounded chry/aliſes do not afford any thing of that va- | 


through all the | 
colour; 


The ſeveral ſpecies of inſoQt, as a\fly, a ſpider, and an ant, 
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do not differ mote evidently from one another, in regard 4, 
appearance, than do a caterpillar, its chryſalis, and a butter 
produced from it ; yet it is certain-that theſe are all the pro- 
duct of the ſame individual egg; and nothing is more certain 
than that the creature which was for a while a caterpillar, i, 


after a certain time, a chryſalis, and then a butterfly, . These 
great changes produced in ſo ſudden a manner, ſeem like the 


metamorphoſes recorded in the fables of the antients, and in. 


deed it is very probable that thoſe fables firſt took their origin 


from theſe changes. It appears in theſe caſes, that an inſeg 


is immediately transformed into another perfectly different in. 


ſect, and this was for a long time ſuppoſed to be really the caſe: 


better obſervation, however, and the more improved modern 
philoſophy informs us, that nature does not uſe any ſuch vio- 
lent and ſudden changes in any of her. operations. M alpiohi 
and Swammerdam were the firſt whotraced the animal throuꝑl 
all its ſeveral forms, and they ſoon found that there was 1 
reality no ſuch change as was fire talked of, but that the crea. 
ture remained the ſame in all: they diſſected the creature x 
little before the times of their ſeveral changes, and found that 
the whole ſuppoſed metamorphoſis was due to the firſt Rate 
being a ſort of *caſe, under cover of which it was neceſ. 
ſary that certain parts, hereafter to become neceſſary to the 
animal, ſhould arrive at their proper ſtate; and that tleſe 
parts were very diſtinct in the body of the animal at the time 
that it threw off its outer coat, in order to appear in another 
form, in which they had a better opportunity of becoming a 
dry and hard as they ought to be, and to be prepared for their 
final appearance in the open ſtate of the flying inſect. They 
evidently ſaw and proved, that the butterfly was all the tine 
alive and growing within the body of the caterpillar, and that 
this growth was effected by a developement of parts, as we 
ſee to be the caſe in all forts of organized bodies, in the veget⸗ 
able as well as animal world: and while they threw off al 
the falſe marvels of the transformations and changes which 
the world had before believed, in regard to theſe animals, they 
gave matter enough of real admiration in the diſcovery of the 
truth itſelf 1 . 
The words transformation and metamorphoſis then are found 
to be falſe terms in theſe ſubjects; but as we have already 
explained the true ſyſtem af the whole, we may be allowel 
to uſe theſe ſtill, as the moſt received terms, for theſe ſudden 
changes. | ls. | 
Every animal of this kind, we find, undergoes two of theſe 
transformations, the one out of the caterpillar into the ch 
ſalis, the other out of the chryſalis into the butterfly. The lat 
of theſe, when properly conſidered, has nothing very wol- 
derful in it, as we find, on an accurate inſpection, that the 
chryſalis itſelf is a butterfly, only folded over with a thin ſkin, 
We find in it, while yet in this ſtate, every part of a buttet- 
fy; the wings, the legs, the antennæ, and the trunk may be 
traced out; but they are folded and laid together in ſucha 
manner, that the creature cannot in this ſtate make any uſe af 
them, nor is it fit that it ſhoyld, as they are all of them jet 
too ſoft and tender for uſe, and are placed in this ſtate with u 
other intent, than that they may be by degrees hardened. - 
The back of a chryſalis, when nicely obſerved, ſhews us the 
origin of the wings; and we may count in it the number ot 
rings of the body. It is eaſy to find that there are nine of 
theſe rings; there are therefore three wanting of the num- 
ber that the caterpillar had: theſe are the three at the ante- 
rior end, and of theſe the third, or that moſt diſtant from the 
head, is in part ſeen and in part hid by a cruſt, which is not 
divided in an annular manner, but which takes up the place 
the two firſt rings; this is uſually called the corcelet, in the 
u pe becauſe it is found to lie over the corcelet of tie 
y of the encloſed butterfly: but it is on examining the o 


ſide, or belly of the chryſalls, that we find the ſeveral para m 


peculiar to the butterfly. This part of the chryſalis is ang, 
carved as it were in relief, and every figure of this work s 
ſome part of the animal. Two plates, larger than all the 
which have their origin at the corcelet, and either touch 0 
nearly meet one another on the belly, are the elevations = 
ed by the four wings; theſe are placed two on each fide, ® 
have a much ſmaller extent allowed them than they have | 
wards, when the animal is at liberty to fly about. L 
mains a triangular ſpace between the origin of the wing 
the place where they meet in a point, and this is the 
_ tacle of the parts, of the utmoſt conſequence to the anime” . 
this part one may eaſily trace nine ſtreaks, running long 10 
nally from the top, or head part, toward the tail; thele i 
the le 8, antennz, and trunk of the honey; which aue 105 
extended {trait along the belly, in this ſtate; theſe are oe te 
ſhorter than v-hen the animal is in its perfect ſtate ; * 
trunk, when the chryſalis belongs to a ſpecies that has * 
not rolled up into a ſpiral form, but lies at! 
middle between the antennæ and pairs of legs. _ 
The parts Ts thus diſtinguiſhable in the chryſalis, ut ö v 
ly find the difference of the ſpecies or claſs of the 45 ane of 
proceed from it. The naked eye ſhews whether it be. | tte 
thoſe that have, or of thoſe that have not a tracks | what 
aſſiſtance of a microſcope ſhews the antennæ ſo diſtin 45 1590 
we are able to diſcern whether it belongs to the da) . paſs 
claſs ; and often to what genus, if not the very ſpeci © i 
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bn the plumoſe horned kinds we may ſee by the antennæ whe- 


ther a male or female phalena is to be produced from the chry- 
ſalis, the horns of the female being in this ſtate evidently nar- 
Tower. and appearing leſs elevated above the common ſurface 
of the body, than thoſe of the male. 5 

All theſe parts of the chryſalis, however, though ſeen very 
diſtinctly, are laid cloſe to one another, and ſeem to form on- 
ly one mals 3 each of them is covered with its own peculiar 
membrane in this ſtate, and all are ſurrounded together by 
2 common one, and it is only through theſe that we ſee them, 
or rather we ſee on theſe the figures of all the parts moulded 


within, and therefore it requires attention to diſtinguiſh them, | 


There is however a time at which they are very eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed, when the external covering is thin and tranſparent, 
nay when this no longer exiſts, and when the others are per- 
fectly tranſparent; and all the exterior parts may, after this 


ſtate, be eaſily ſeparated from one another. This however is 


at a time when it might be leaſt expected that any thing wor- 
thy obſervation ſhould appear; and therefore authors have diſ- 
regarded it; it is at that time when they ſay the whole is a 
maſs of jelly- like matter that this is to be ſeen, that is, at the 
time of its being firſt produced out of the body of the cater- 
pillar ; but this is a ſeaſon of ſhort duration, and muſt be 
carefully attended to. W NCT 
The chryſalis is ſoft when firſt produced, and is wetted on the 
front with a viſcous liquor; its ſkin, though very tender at 
firſt, dries and hardens by degrees ; but this viſcous liquor, 
which ſurrounds the wings, legs, Sc. hardens almoſt imme- 
diately, and in conſequence faſtens all thoſe limbs, &c. into 
a maſs, which were before looſe from one another ; this li- 
quor as it hardens loſes its tranſparence and becomes brown : 
ſo that it is only while it is yet moiſt that theſe parts are to 
be ſeen diſtinct. | ES | 
It is evident from the whole, that the chryſalis is no other than 
a butterfly, the parts of which are hid under certain mem- 
branes, which faſten them together, and when the limbs are 


arrived at their due ſtrength they become able to break through | 


theſe membranes, and then expand and arrange themſelves in 
their proper order. 


The firſt metamorphoſis therefore differs in nothing from the 
ſecond, except that the butterfly comes from the body of the 


_ caterpillar in a weak ſtate, with limbs unable to perform their | 
offices; whereas it comes from the chryſalis perfect. Reaumur, | 


Hift. Inſ. vol. i. p. 2— 17. See the article FEVR, Suppl. 
Mr. Reaumur has given us many curious obſervations on 
the ſtructure and uſes of the ſeveral coverings that attend the 
varieties of the caterpillar kind in this ſtate. | 
The creatures in general remain wholly immoveable in this 
| Rate, and ſeem to have no buſineſs in it, but a patient attend- 
ance on the time when they are to become butterflies : and 
this is a change that can happen to them only as their parts, 
before extremely ſoft and weak, are capable of hardening and 


becoming firm by degrees, by the tranſpiration of that abun- | 


dant humidity which before kept them ſoft ; and this is prov- 


ed by an experiment of Mr. Reaumur, who encloſing ſome | 


chryhaliſes in a glaſs tube, found, after ſome time, a ſmall quan- 
tity of water at the bottom of it, which could have come 
there no other way but from the body of the incloſed animal. 
This tranſpiration depends greatly on the temperature of the 
air: it is augmented by heat, and diminiſhed by cold ; but it 


has alſo its pe edliarities in regard to the ſeveral ſpecies of but- | 


terfly to which the chryſalis belongs. . 
According to theſe obſervations, the time of the duration of 
the animal in the chryſalis ſtate muſt be in different ſpecies 
very different; and there is indeed this wide difference in the 

_ Extremes, that ſome ſpecies remain only eight days in this 
te, and others eight months. It may be eaſily conceived 
from this, that there may be in one year two generations of 
caterpillars of the ſame ſpecies; and that the eggs laid by 
he butterfly in the latter end of autumn, having lain the win- 
ter in that ſtate, become hatched early in the ſpring, and the 
Caterpillars produced from theſe being come to the chryſalis 
g = remain in it but a little time, becauſe they are favoured 
2 : warmth of the ſeaſon 3 and hatching into butterflies, 
2 ws peedily lay their eggs, that they may have a remainder 

| rode m VERY to be hatched in the remainder of the ſummer 
3 ir” Se a race of ſtrong caterpillars before the end of 
Wang Aero circumſtances muſt happen very favourably in 
M. 2 in order to bring this about. Du 
* Scaumur has proved that heat and cold make great dif- 

of the butterfly from the chry- 


** in the time of hatchin 
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ate: and this he particula tried with great accuracy and 
putting them in veſſels in warm rooms, and in ice- 


Satin, b 
ouſes, and 1t ſeemed wholly owing to the haſtening or re- 


t would be wy effect of 
Firation; and the conſequence was, that the 
terfly came forth from theſ ee, ; 
tw 
natural time. Thus : 2 later than their 


te leng 3 er N 
with d 1 e was lengthened, but that 
ime of n to che creature, Rua it * in the 

de of inaQtion, and probably of inſenſib ility. 
1 znce, Mr 


_ = EVaporation of the abundant humidity of the ani- 
me chryſalis ſtate, that it ſooner or later appeared in 
torm. He varniſhed over ſome chryſaliſes, in| 


thus wholly prevent- 


. 7 "yY” * 


0 
duces from it a hint that ſeertis to be of ſome. He obſerves 
that hen's eggs, of which we make ſo many uſes, and eat in (6 
many forms, are properly a ſort of chryſalis of the animal; theit 
germ, after wy are impregnated by the cock, containing the 
young animal alive, and waiting only a due degree of warmth 
to be hatched and appear in its own form. Eggs tranſpire 
notwithſtanding the hardneſs of their ſhells ; and when they 
have been long kept, there is a void found near one of their 
ends between the ſhell and the internal membrane; this is a 
mark of their being ſtale, and is the effect of an evaporation 
of part of their humidity : and the ſame varniſh, which had 
been uſed to the chryſaliſes, being tried on eggs, was found to 
preſerve them for two years, as freſh as if laid but the ſame 
day, and ſuch as the niceſt palate could not diſtinguiſh from 

. thoſe that were ſo. | a 9 
It is not yet known how much farther this uſeful ſpeculation 

mignt be carried, and whether it might not be of great uſe 
even to human life, to invent ſomething that ſhould act in the 
manner of this varniſh, by being rubbed over the body, as 
the athletæ did of old, and the ſavages of the Weſt Indies do at 
this time, without knowing why. See the article EGOs, Suppl. 
But to return to the inſects which are the ſubjects of this ar- 
ticle: their third ſtate, that in which they are winged, is al- 
ways very ſhort, and ſeems deſtined for no other action but 
Be propagation of the ſpecies: See the article GENERATION, 

. | Ct 

CHRYSTAL (Suppl.) — Sprig CHR VYSTAIL, the Engliſh name 
of a genus of chryſtals, called by authors ellipomacreſtyla. See 

the article EI. LIEOMAcCROSTVLA, Sur l. ä 

Pebble CHR YSTAL, the name of a ſpecies of petridium. See 

the article PETRIDIA, Append. DES es 5 5 

CHRYSOLITE paſte. The way of making an artifical chry- 

 foltte paſte is this: take of prepared chry/tal two ounces, or- 
dinary red lead eight ounces; mix theſe well together, and 
add crocus martis made with vinegar, twelve grains: mix all 
together ; put them into a crucible, lute it over, and bake 

the whole for twenty-four hours, or longer, in a potter's kiln, 
pl will produce a very elegant reſemblance of the true 
chryſalite. | | | | 

CHRYSOMETA, in zoology, a genus of inſects frequently 
confounded with the beetles, the antennz of which are made 
in form of bracelets, or necklaces of beads, and are thickeft 
toward their extremity : the body, in figure, approaches to 
oval, and the thorax is oblong and rounded. CES 
Of this genus- Dr. Hill enumerates a great many ſpecies, 
for which ſee his Hiſt. Anim. p. 43, ſeg. See alſo the article 


—— a... — 


ScAk ABS, Sufrl, | . 
HRYSOMITHRES, in ornithology, the name by which 
ſome call the gold-finch. See the articles CARDUELI1s, 
Suppl. and Gol p-FINcH, Append. . ; 
CHRYSOPHYLLUM, the /ar-apple, in the Linnæan ſyſtem 
of botany, the name of a genus of plants, the characters of 
which are theſe: the cup is a ſmall permanent perianthium, 
compoſed of five roundiſh leaves; the flower is formed of a 
{imple campanulated petal ; the limb being divided into ten 
ſegments, which are alternately roundiſh and patalous, and 
narrow and ere; the ſtamina are five ſubulated filaments; 
the antheræ are ſimple ; the germen of the piſtil is roundiſh; 
the ſtyle is ſubulated ; che ſtigma is ſimple ; the fruit is a large 
berry, containing only one cell ; the ſeeds are offeous, and 
three in number. „ ; 6 | 
This genus comprehends the cainito of Plumier, and is of kin 
to the rhamnus and fideroxylum. Vide Line: Gen. Plant, p. 
81. See the articles RHamNnus, Suppl. and SIDEROXYLUM), 
Append. : | 
CHURN owl, a 


C 


name given to a beautiful bird called by authors 
caprimulgus. See the article CAPRIMULGUs, Suppl. 
CICUTARIA (Suppl.) is alſo uſed for a ſpecies of cicura, of 
hemlock, called by ſome writers fool's-parſley. See the ar- 
ticle CicuTA, Suppl. LS 5 
Sweet CicuTARIA, the name ſometimes given to a ſpecies of 
myrrhis. See the article MyRRHIS, Suppl. 3 
CIBOULS, a name given by ſome to a ſpecies of onions, See 
the article Oxiox, Suppl. W 
CICELY, the name of -a | an of plants, called by a 
myrrhis. See the article MYARHIS, Suppl. 
CILERY, in architecture, a term uſed to denote the drapery, 
of leaveage, which is wrought upon the -heads of pillars. 
Build. Dis. e Te non | ES 
CIMELIARC, in church- architecture, the room where the 
plate, veſtments, &c. belonging to the church, are kept; 
this, in Engliſh, is called a veſtry. 
CINNAMON-eree, in botany, makes only a ſpecies of the 
laurus, according to Linnzus ; diſtinguiſhed by its oblong- 
ovated, trinervous, plane leaves. See the article LAunus, 
Append. | 
Its berries are an 
NOUEFOLL )J—$ C roll, the 
CINQU (Suppl.) — Strawberry-C1N QU , 3 
— by which ſome call the pentaplylloides of Tournefort. 
See the article PENTAPHYLLOIDES, Sappi. | 
CIRSIUM, in botany; the name of a genus of plants, accord- - 
prehended under the carduus, or 


| 2 5 the article THISTLE Supp! 
| hte, by Late, See the artic Asrus 
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excellent carminative, and much uſed in 
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= Qsrvs (Ruppt.) — Dwarf Crorvs, a name given by ſome to 


ſun-flower. See the article Hz=1L1- 


ANTHEMUM, Suppl. . 


the helianthemum, or 


nus of plants called goldy-locks. See the article ELYCHRY- 
SUM, 


ppl. 1 | 
_. CITRON 7654 and Suppl.) — CiTRON water, a well known 


frong water, or cordial, which may be thus made: take of | 


fine thin lemon-peel eighteen ' ounces, of orange-peel nine 


dunces, perfect nutmegs one quarter of a pound, alcohol 


CLARY, or garden 
Tournefort. See the article SCLAREA, Suppl. 
Ni CrAxr, in botany, the ſame with the horminum of Tourne- 


perfect, that is, the fineſt and beſt rectified ſpirit of wine two 
Hons and an half; digeſt in balneo mariæ for one night; 
raw off with a How fire; then add as much water as will 
Juſt make the mixture milky (which will be about ſeven 


quarts or two gallons) and add alſo two pounds of fine ſu- 


gar candy. * 


1 CITRINE cha, in botany, à name uſed by ſome for a pe- | 


| 


This compoſition may be improved | T freſh elder-flowers 


hung in a cloth in the head of the till, ſprinkled with amber- 
* in powder, or its eſſence. This article is referred to 
ATER, but is there omitted. 


liable than other places to peſtilential and putrid diſorders, 
which is owing to the ſtagnation and corruption of the air. 
This is always the caſe in thoſe which are low and unpro- 
vided with common ſewers ; where the ſtreets are narrow and 
foul, the houſes dirty, water ſcarce, and jails and hoſpitals 


crowded : alſo when in ſickly times the burials are within the 


walls, or when dead animals and offals are left to rot in the 
kennels or on dunghills ; when drains are not provided to carry 
off any large body of ſtagnating water in the neighbourhood ; 


when fleſh-meats make the greateſt part of the diet, with- 


out a proper mixture of greens, bread, wine, or fermented 
liquors ; from the uſe of old mouldy grain. In proportion to 


\ _ the number of theſe and the like cauſes concurring, a city will 


more or leſs ſubject to peſtilential diſeaſes, or to receive the 


| leaven of the true plague brought into it by any merchandize. | 
Pringle, Obſervat. on the Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 284, 


feq- 
However, as great cities furniſh many materials for vitiating 


the air, they likewiſe afford two conſiderable antidotes; the 


firſt ariſes from the circulation of the air, by means of the 


- conſtant motion of people and carriages, and of the draughts 
made by fires : the other depends on the great quantity of an 
acid produced by fuel, the ſtrongeſt reſiſter of putrefaction. 


ſelarea of 


Id. ibid. p. 297. | 
CLARY, a name given to the 


fort. See the article HoxMINVUM, Suppl. 


CLEAVERS, or CIIvRRõ, in botany, the Engliſh name of a ge- 


nus of plants called by authors aparine. See the article ApA- 
RINE, Suppl. 5 


- CLEDGE, a name given by the miners to the upper part of the 


| e of fuller's earth. See the article FuLLER's earth, 
, Oreppt. 5 
CLEMATIS, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, the | 


characters of which are theſe : there is no calyx ; the flower 


' . , conſiſts of four lax oblong petals, of an uncertain ſhape ; the 


and have the ſtyle adhering to them. 
This genus Bands the clematitis, flammula, and viticel- | 


ſtamina are numerous ſubulated filaments, ſhorter than the 
flower; the antheræ adhere to the ſides of them; the germi- 


na are numerous, compreſſed, and terminate in ſubulated 


ſtyles, which are longer than the ſtamina ; the ſtigmata are 


ſimple; there is no pericarpium ; the receptacle is capitated 


and ſmall; the ſeeds are numerous, .roundiſh, compreſſed, 


la of authors, See the article CLEMATITIs, Suppl. _ 


CLIMBER, in botany, a name given to the ematitis of au- 


thors. See the article CLEMATIS, Append. 


CLIVERS, or CLEA VERS, in botany. See the article Ap A- 


8 3 | 
CLOUDBERRY, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus 


| COASTMARY, or CosrMAR x, 
| ſpecies of tanzy, called by others Balſamita. See the article 


the corylus, or hazle. 
 COBEELA, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of caluber. See 


_ COB-nut, a name given by ſome to 


COBWEB. This ſubſtance, dried and powdered, is 


NOR US, in- the 
| prehenſive genus, the trunk of which ariſes from their breaft ;{ 
dhe body is cetoſe behind; the wings \only two, placed xrect, 


CLOWN's wound-wort, in botany, 2 name uſed by ſome for 
Suppl. 


a name given by ſome to a 


RINE, Suppl. 


CITY {(Cycl.) — It has been obſerved that large cities are more 


| 


CLOCK (Cycl.) — What is inſerted in the Cycdopedja on this |. 


head, is taken from Derham's Artificial Clock-maker. Since 


that time a fuller and more complete treatiſe on this ſubject 
has been publiſhed by Mr. Thiout, at Paris, which is recom- | 


mended in the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 


of plants, called in Latin chamemerus. See the article CmA- 


MAMORUS, Append. | 


— 


the ſideritis of authors. See the article 8pRRTTIS, 


PANACETUM,' Suppl. 


* f 


See the article HAZ LR, Suppl. 


the article Col ugER, Append. 

©, eſteem- 
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ed by {ome as a 


and to be found only on the males. 
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This genus contains all the progal- inſects of Reaumur. See 


the article PROGAL-INSECT, Suppl. ; 
The principal ſpecies are: 1. The kermes, or coccus of the 


#3 


| 


holm- oak. 
of the roots of plants. 3. Cochineal, or the coccus of te 
_ opuntia. 4. The green houſe-bug, or the coccus of the orange 
tree. 5. The water-coccus, found on the leaves of the water. 


inſets. 8. The cus of canary-grais. 9. The cxcus of 

the jacobæa. 10. The coccuſes of the alder, peach, &. 
See the article KERMES, &c. Suppl, | 
COCCYGRIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called 

by Tournefort cotinus. See the article CoTINus, Supp), 


of the gallinæ-kind. See the articles GALLINZ and Gal. 
Lus, Suppl. | 


gitudinal fleſhy creſt, or comb; and the wattles on the throat 
are two, they alſo are longitudinal and fleſhy. | 
In the choice of a dunghill-c4, he ſhould be of a large boch, 
very long from the head to the rump, thick in the girth, the 
neck long, looſe, and high; the comb, wattles, and throx 
large; the eyes round and large, and anſwerable to the co- 
lour of his plume or main, as grey with grey, yellow with 


Hooked ; and his main or neck-feathers very long and gloſh, 
covering his neck and ſhoulders ; the legs ſhould be ftrait and 
of a long beam, with very large and long ſpurs, a little bend- 


claws ſhould be long and ftrong ; the tail long, bending back 
and covering the whole body; the wings very ſtrong; and 
the general colour ſhould be reddiſh. e N 
Game Cock. See the article GAME, Suppl. | 
Indian Cock, the Engliſh name of a diſtin genus of birds 
called by zoologiſts crax. See the article CRax, Suppl. 
Cock's- comb, in botany, a name given to a ſpecies of 9 
9 or louſe-wort. See the article PepicuLais, 
6 is alſo a name given to a ſpecies of amaranth, 
See the article AMARANTH, Suppl. 


_ "Rs 


graſs. See the article GRAss, Append. 
Cockꝰ's- Head, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants 
_ by authors onobrychis. See the article ONeBRYCHIS, 
Cock-throppled, a name given by dealers in horſes to one whoſe 


head. See the articles Horss and HunTER, Suppl. 
COCKLE, pectunculus, the Engliſh name of thoſe peclens which 
have no ears. See the article PRc TEN, Suppl. 
COCO-nut, or Cocoa-nut, in botany, the ſame with the ca. 
cao of Tournefort, See the articles Cacao, Suppl. and 
CrocoLaTE, Oel. ; Taos 
COCOON, See the article SiL«. 
COD, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of ga: 
See the article Gapus. | 
CODLIN-tree, in botany, the name of a ſpecies of apple-ti** 
See the articles APPLE and MaLus, Suppl. | 
CODLINS and cream, the name of a genus of plants called by 


4 


Fd 


— 


Suppl. N 
CCENOTAPH. See the article CRNOTAPEH, Cycl. 


tients for the friable blue ochre, calle lapis armenus. See the 
is, Suppl. 1 | by 


COGGLE, a ſmall fiſning- boat upon the coaſt of Yorkſhire: 


ſhip; whence the middle aged Latin coggo, ee, f : "pack 


man ; and the 7 "hi cog-men or boat-men, who, 


COIX, in the I. innæan ſyſem of botany, the name of a gen 
plants, called by others {acryma Jobi. See the article 
CRYMA, Append. © | 5 
COLCOTHAR {Cycl. and Suppl.) — The Latin winters 25 
middle ages uſe colcothar as a name of vitriol in general, 22 
was called by the Greeks chalcanthum. | + fo- 
Coleathar is originally an Arabic word, which does 0% he 
nify the common vitriol, but the chalcitis. The ie . df 
been ſpelt calchuthar, and from this the word _— | 
fers not very much. The Greeks of the mid ; hes 
followed the Arabians in the uſe of the word cot 


but added to it a termination proper to their | 2 
and particulatly to the cuſtom of thoſe times, which 


el not to expreſs exactly the ſame ching, but a di % 
of it: they wrote it colcotharion, or chaltitar un. d in 
alſo called the orcbis, orchidion, the lad! eladion, an 4 2a 
a thouſand other inftances. Avicenna uſes the bs "te 
. 


2. The Poland ſcarlet-grain, or the purple ca 


lilly. 6. The coccus of the birch tree. 7. The coccus of other 


COCK, gallus, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of the male | 


The front part of the coct's head is ornamented with a Ion. 


yellow, and ſo of the reſt; his beak ſhould be ſtrong and © 


ing; the colour ſhould be black, yellow, or browniſh ; the | 


Cock's-foot-graſs, in botany, a name given to a ſpecies of | 


wind-pipe is ſmall and bends like a bow when he bridles ls 


Tournefort Chamænerium. See the article CHAM ANERIU» | 


COERULEUM nativum, a name frequently uſed by the 1 
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minate in it, but makes it include the ih, fory, and melan-] place of the aſcending node to be 8. 15% 45. 20”; the {gz 
teria, as well as the chatcitis ; but diſtinguiſhing in another garithm of the perihelion diſtance 9.346472 ; the logarithm 
ace the ſeveral kinds of zag7, he tells us, that one was the of the diurnal motion 0.940420 ; the place of the perihelion 
chalcand, which was green; a ſecond the chalcitts, which + 17% 12; 98”; te diſtance of the perihelion from the 
was yellow 3 2 third the ſory, which was red. Alzagiat is| node 151% 27”. 35” the logarithm, ſine, and coſine of the 
a name alſo uſed by him to expreſs all theſe kinds ; and this inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic 9.865138, 9.832616 
word the interpreters generally render atramenta, inks. This] and thence the time the comet was in the vertex of the para- 
is generally ſuppoſed to expreſs their being all black ſub- ] bola, or the time of the perihelion was Febr. 194. 8d. 12“. 


ſtances, which is not the caſe; but all that it does ſignify is, | The motion of the comet in its orbit was according to the 


that they are all vitriolic foſſils : atramentum being a name | order of the _ 
of vitriol, as a ſubſtance uſed in the making of ink. From theſe elements, by the help of Dr. Halley's general 
COLD (Suppl.) — The diſeaſes ariſing from cold, are all of table, he has given us the computation of the comers places, for 
the inflammatory kind, viz. coughs, pleuriſies, peripneu- the times of obſervation, and the differences between the 
monies, rheumatic pains, and conſumptions ; which, in the | obſerved and computed places, which ſeldom amount to 
army, are almoſt always owing to neglected coughs. All] above half a minute. | 
poflible means ought therefore to be uſed, in order to re- The nodes of this comet and of the planet Mercury, are with- 
move theſe in the beginning; for which purpoſe, ſmall and] in leſs than half a degree of each other, which perhaps gave 
repeated bleedings are moſt efficacious, and likewiſe prove] riſe to a report, that the comet had carried Mercury from its 
highly beneficial in coughs and the confirmed conſumption, orbit. But the comet was at that time diſtant from Mercu 
even aſter a purulent ſpitting and hectic ſymptoms have ap- nearly + of the ſemi-diameter of the orbis magnus, and almoſt 
peared, The quantity drawn may be from four to ſeven or] twice as near to the ſun ; hence it could have no ſenſible in- 
eight ounces, once in eight or ten days. It is obſervable, that | fluence on the motions of that planet. 
the patients never find themſelves ſo much relieved on the This comet is ſuppoſed at leaſt equal in magnitude to the 
firſt, as on the ſecend or third night after veneſection. See] earth. See Phil. Tranſ. No. 474. ſect. 2. 
ConsUmPTION, Append. Comet of 1743. See obſervations of this comet made at Vi- 
CoLp-finch, in zoology, the name of a bird of the ænanthe] enna by father Frank, a Jeſuit, in Phil. Tranſ. No. 470. 
kind, or nearly approaching to that genus, common about the | fect. 1. ; : 
Peak in Derbyſhire. Its belly is white; its breaſt of a yel-| The parabolic orbit of the comet of 1739, as obſerved by 
lowiſh brown, and its head and back of a browniſh or green- | Signior Zanotti at Bologna, is deſcribed in Phil. Tranſ. N. 
ih grey; the long feathers of its wings and tail are black, | 4b1. ſect. 15. | 
but with ſome variegation of white toward the end; its] The path of the comet which appeared from the beginning 
beak is ſlender, ſtrait, and ſomewhat ridged or triangular ; of March to the beginning of April 1742, has been com- 
it feeds on worms and other inſects. Ray's Ornithology, p.] puted by Mr. Hodgſon from the obſervations of the Jeſuits 
170. of Pekin in China. Vide Phil. Tranſ. No. 48 1. p. 264. 
COLE-f/h, a name given to a ſpecies of beardleſs gadus. See | COMFREY (Suppl.) — Spotted Comrrey, a name by which 


the article Gapus, Suppl. ſome call the pulmonaria. See the article PULMONARIA, 
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Col E-wort, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of cabbage. See the | Suppl. 

articles CABBAGE and BRASSICA, Suppl. COMMENDATORY Abbot. See ABBO T in commendam, 
Sea-CoLE-w¾öort, a name given to the convoluulus of authors. | Cycl. | | 

See the article ConvoLVvULUs, Suppl. COMPOSITION (Gel.) - Cour 0s1TION of ratios, in arith- 


COLLAR, among builders, the ſame with cincture. See CI x c- metic and algebra, is performed by multiplying the quanti- 


TURE, Cycl. | ties or exponents of two or more ratios together ; the pro- 
CoLLar-beam, among houſe-carpenters, the beam which is | duce is then ſaid to be compounded of the ratios whoſe com- 


framed croſs betwixt two principal rafters. Build. Dia. in | ponents were multiplied. Thus if the quantities or exponents 


Voc. of the ratios à to b, c to d, e to , be multiplied, we ſhall have 
COLLIFLOWER, the name of a kind of cabbage. See the 
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articles CABBAGE and BRASSICA, Suppl. 3. Nd 05. Tee. O06 06. colin ve 6302-0 fe 0 OO 
COLOCASIA, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for a ſpecies | ſaid to be compounded of the ſeveral ratios a to b, c to d, e to | 
N of arum. See the article ARUM, Suppl. 5 &c. Thus allo the ratio of 10 to 12, is compounded of the 1 
= COLOQUINTIDA, a name often uſed for the colocynthis of bo- ratio of 2 to 5, and of 3 to 4; for X 4+ = 22. ; 
 tanical writers. See the article CoLocynTHIe, Suppl. This operation is by ſome called addition of ratios. 
COLT's foot (Suppl.) — Alpine CoLT's foot, a name uſed by ſome | CONCAMERATED, among builders, an appellation given 


for the cacalia of authors. See the article CACALIA, Suppl. | to ſuch roofs as are arched in the manner of vaults. _ . 
COLUBER, in zoology, the name of a very numerous genus | CONCHA anatifera, in the hiſtory of ſhell-fiſh, . See the ar- 

of ſerpents, the abdomen of which is covered with ſcuta, ticle ANATIFERA concha, _ | 

and the under part of the tail with ſquamæ or ſcales. | Concna veneris, in natural hiſtory, the name by which ſeveral 
Of this genus are the natrix torquata, the viper, and a great | ſpecies of chama are called. See the article CHAMA, Suppl. 

many other ſpecies. See the articles NATRIX, VIPER, Sc. 'Concyz margaritifere, a name ſometimes uſed for thoſe 
Suppl. . . mytuli which produce pearls, - See the article MyTULUs, 
COLUMBINA marga, the name by which Pliny calls the | Suppl. | 
. ſtony bluiſh marle. See the article MaRLE, Suppl. CONE (Cycl. )—Cone and key. Bracton, lib. 2. c. 37. num. 
COLUMBINE (Suppl.) — Feathered CoLUMBINE, a name 2. ſays, Fæmina in tali atate (i. e. 14 et 15 Annorum) po- 

uſed by ſome for a plant known among authors by that of | ef? diſponere domui ſue et habere Cone et Key. 


c 8 the article THALICTRUM, Suppl. The words come from the Saxon colne, i. e. calculus, and 


i -marble, the ſame with the baſaltes, or lapis Hy- key clavis ; fo that a woman was then held to be of com- 
£ de, See the article Bas ALTES, Cycl. and Suppl. petent years when ſhe was able to keep the accounts and 
COMB ( Suppl.) — Ladies-Couz, or Venus Coms, the name keys of the houſe : and Glan. lib. 7. cap. 9. has ſomewhat 
b- | a8 diſtinct genus of plants, called by Tournefort ſcandix. to the ſame purpoſe. | 
i I the article Scaxprx, Suppl, | Cone, in botany, an hard dry ſeed-veſſel of a conical figure, 
5 Nerger becten, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes ſo called conſiſting of ſeveral woody parts; and is, for the moſt part, 
4 = the longitudinal firiz reſembling the teeth of a comb, ſcaly, adhering cloſely together, and ſeparating when ripe. 
- COMBUSTIO Het Is Covered. See PECTEN, Suppl. Miller's Gardener's Di&. in voc. | 


the antient way of trying mixed and CONGE (Cycl. and Suppl.) — The conge, originally, was 2 9 
Þ, "Pt money, by melting it down, upon payments into the; ring or ferril, fixed on the extremities of wooden pillars, to Wn 
Choquet. In the time of king Henry II. a conſtitution keep them from ſplitting ; this, afterwards, came to be imi- ; ö 
FI —_ called the trial by combuſtion ; the practice of which | tated in ſtone-work. Build. DiR. in voc. | * 
er; 2 or nothing from the preſent method of aſſaying CON GELATIONS. See F REEZING, Suppl. ; 5 
was R t whether this examination of money by combuſtion CONIC-ſedtion (Cycl.) —The doctrine of the conic-ſedtions is 
OL a educe an equation of money only of ferling, VIZ. a of great uſe in phyſical and geometrical aſtronomy, and the 
fine n of alloy with copper, or to reduce it to pure phylico- mathematical ſciences. This doctrine has been much 
trial it a doch not appear. On making the conſtitution of cultivated by geometers antient and modern; and we have 
mera et th Ry, that tho the money did anſwer Nu- many good treatiſes on the ſubject ; but that publiſhed by 


ed with > it might be deficient in value; becauſe mix- Mr. Simſon, profeſſor of mathematics at Glaſgow, deſerves 
oin, p 5 Pper or braſs, Cc. Vide Lownde's Eſſay upon to be particularly mentioned not only for its r but — | 
COMET (Suppl.) — The 4 its geometrical accuracy, which as he juſtly remarks in his , 


1743, and in met which appeared in December preface, has not always been ſo well obſerved in treatiſes of this 
ing bright and Ain and February following was exceed- kind, as it ought to be. e ; b | 5 
nearly equal 8 + The diameter of its nucleus being To the properties of the conic-ſetions mentioned in the Cy- 
Lb degrees fron tat of Jupiter. Its tail extended above clopædia, it may be proper to add the properties of their oſ- 
rom the obſer tons 5 | culatory circles or circles of curvature. See CURVATURE. 
e obſervator 3 of Mr. Bliſs, and from ſome taken at CONJUGATE (Cyc. )—ConjuGaTE hyperbolas, in geome- 
determined this ne, earl of Macclesfield, Mr. Betts has try. See HyPERBoLA, Append. 
APPEND, met's parabolic trajectory. He found the © | | . cox ; 


CON 


CONJURATION, conjuratio, (Cyel.) ſignifies a plot or con- 
federacy, made by perſons combining together by oath or 
omiſe, to do ſome public harm. 
But it was more particularly uſed, formerly, for the having. 
a perſonal conference with the devil, or ſome evil Spirit, to 
know any ſecret, or to effect any purpoſe. Anno 5 Eli. 
c. 16. | 
It is ſaid in ſome of our law books, that the difference be- 
tween conjuration and witchcraft is, that the former endea- 
vours by prayers and invocation of God's powerful name, 
to compel the devil-to ſay or do what the offender com- 
mands him ; the latter deals rather by friendly and voluntary 
conference or agreement with the devil or familiar, to have 
the offender's deſires ſerved, in lieu of blood, or other gift 
offered to the devil, eſpecially of the offender's ſoul. And 
both theſe differ from inchantment or ſorceries ; becauſe thoſe 
are perſonal conferences with the devil, and theſe are but 
medicines and ceremonious forms of words (commonly call- 
ed charms) without apparition. Cowel. | | 
But all theſe nice diſtinctions are now uſeleſs, ſince the ſta- 
tute of his preſent majeſty forbidding all profecutions for 
witchcraft, &c. 
ONOCARPODENDRON, in botany, a name given by 
Boerhaave to a genus of plants, deſcribed by Linnzus under 
that of leucodendros, or the ſilver pine- tree. See the article PINE- 
tree, Suppl. = 
CONOCARPUS, the button-tree, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of 
botany, the name of a genus of plants, the characters of 
which are theſe : the cup is a very ſmall, erect perianthium, 


formed of one leaf, and divided, at the extremity, into hve | 


ſubulated ſegments ; it is placed on the germen, and is per- 
manent ; there is no corolla; the ſtamina are five; the ger- 
men is large, compreſſed, obtuſe, thickeſt towards the point, 
and placed under the receptacle of the flower; the ſtyle is 
ſimple; there is no fruit, but the ſeed is naked and ſingle, 


and has on each ſide a prominent, membranaceous margin; 


a number of- the germina are arranged together, in an im- 
bricated manner, and form a ſhort and roundiſh one; they 
appear like ſo many reflex ſquamæ. 

This genus comprehends the rudbeckia of Houſton, and is 


called alni fructu laurifolia arbor, by Sir Hans Sloane. Vide 


TLinnæi Gen, Plant. p. 75. | 
CONSOLIDA, in botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the plant more uſually called bugle. See BucuLa, Suppl. 
 CONSOUND, a name given to ſeveral different plants: thus 
ſymphytum is called the great conſound, bugula the middle 
conſound, bellis the leaſt conſound, and ſolidago the ſaracens 
con ſound. See SYMPHYTUM, &c. Suppl. 
CONSUMPTION (Suppl.) is frequently the conſequence of a 
neglected cold. See CoLD, Append. 

Beſides repeated ſmall bleedings, which is the beſt of all re- 

medies for diminiſhing the hectic fits, the ſaline draughts and 

a cool diet are to be uſed. Colliquative ſweats may be 

checked by dagen about a pint of lime- water, ſoftened 

with a little new milk 

In the advanced ſtate of a conſumption, we may diſtinguiſh 

two kinds of coughs, one cauſed by the ulcers of the lungs, 

and the other by a thin rheum falling upon the fauces and 
trachea. For the firſt of theſe, about ten drops of balſam 
of Peru or Copaiba may be given twice a day in a bolus of 
conſerve of roſes ; and for the latter, incraſſants, as conſerve 
of roſes and opium; which laſt ought to be given with cau- 
tion, as being apt to heat the body. | 

CONVAL-llhy, lilium convallium, or lilly of the valley. See 

the article L1L1UM convallium, Suppl. 

»>CONVALLARTIA, in botany, the name given by Linnzus to 
a large genus of plants, comprehending the lilium convallium, 
eee and unifolium of other botanical writers. See 

LILIUM convallium, &c. Suppl. 

The characters of the convallaria, according to Linnæus, are 
theſe: there is no calyx; the flower conſiſts of a ſingle ſmooth 
petal, of a campanulated form, divided at the extremity in- 

to ſix ſhort, obtuſe, patento- reflex ſegments; the ſtamina are 


ſix ſubulated filaments, inſerted into the petal of the flower, 


and ſhorter than it; the antheræ are oblong and erect; the 
germen of the piſtil is globoſe; the ſtyle is filiform and long- 
er than the ſtamina; the ſtigma is obtuſe and trigonal; the 
fruit is a globoſe berry, containing three cells, and is ſpotted 
before it is ripe; the ſeeds are ſingle and roundiſh, 
In the lilium convallium, the petal of the flower is globoſe, 
campanulated and patent; in the polygonatumn, it is tubulato- 
campanulated ; and in the 
fructification is wanting. A 
Some of the ſpecies of Tournefort's /milax are likewiſe in- 
cluded in this genus; in which the petal of the flower is di- 
- vided into fix very acute and patent ſegments. Vide Linnæi 
Gen. Plant. p. 146. 
CONYZA is alſo uſed, 
plants from the flea-bane, and called erigeron by Linnzus. 
See the article ERIORRON, Append. 7 
CONYZOIlDES, or Cow vz BELLA, in botany, names by which 
Dillenius calls the er:geron, or ſweet flea-bane of Linnæus. 
See the article ExIoERON, Append. 
COPAIBA,; or CorarBa, in natural hiſtory and pharmacy. 


unfolum, a third part of all the 


by C. Bauhine, for a different genus of | 


4 
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See the articles Corrv1, cl. and BALSAM of Copaiba, Subs 
COPERAS, in natural hiſtory, the ſame with copperas. ge 
the article CopptRas, Cycl. and Suppl. 3 
COPPER (Cycl. and Suppl.) M bite CoppER, a kind of me. 
tal frequently brought from China, and ſuppoſed, by many 
to be natural. But according to Mr. Geoffroi, whzte copper 


— 


is only a mixture of red copper with arſenic. 
Scienc. 1739. p. 24. 
CORAAG E, coraagium, in our old cuſtoms, a kind of im. 
poſition extraordinary, growing upon ſome unuſual occaſion: 
and it ſeems to be of certain meaſures of corn: for cory; tri 
tici is a meaſure of wheat. Bracton, l. 2. c. 116. num. 6 
who in the ſame chapter, num. 8. has theſe words, 
Sunt etiam quædam commiunes præſtationes, que ſervitia nm di. 
cuntur, nec de conſuetudine veniunt, niſi cum neceſſitas intery. 
nerit, vel cum rex venerit; ficut ſunt hidagia, coraagia, & yz. 
vagia, et alia lura de neceſſitate et ex conſenſu communi tatin 
regni introducta, &c. | | 
CORAL (Cycl. and Suppl.) — For the method of making ar. 
ficial coral to adorn grottos, ſee Go ro, Append. 1 
CoRAL-tree, or CORAL-wood, in botany, the Engliſh name of 
a plant, called by authors corallodendron. See the article Co- 
RALLODENDRON, Suppl. | 
CORCHORUS, the name of a genus of plants, by miſtake 
printed corehorus. See the article COREHoRUs, Suppl. 
CORIARIA, myrtle-ſumach, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany 
the name of a genus of plants, the characters of which ae 
theſe: the cup is compoſed of five very ſhort leaves, which 
are concave and of a ſomewhat oval figure ; the flower con- 
ſiſts of hve petals, and is very like the cup; the ſtamina ar 
ten filaments of the length of the flower; the anther ze 
ſimple ; the germina of the piſtil are five in number, com- 
preſſed, and adhering together by their inner ſides ; there ar 
likewiſe five ſetaceous long ſtyles ; the ſtigmata are ſimple; 
there is no pericarpium ; the ſeeds, which are five in nun- 
ber, and kidney-ſhaped, being incloſed in the petals of the 
flower, which become carnous. Vid. Linnei Gen, Plant 


See Hiſt. Acad. 


p. 204. e 
CORK (Cycl. )— Cups made of cork, are ſaid by ſome to be good 
for hectical perſons to drink out of. The Egyptians made cof- 
fins of cork ; which being lined with a reſinous compoſition, 
preſerved dead bodies uncorrupted. The Spaniards line ſtone- 
walls with it, which not only renders them very warm, but 
corrects the moiſture of the air. The wood of the cori-tree 
is not only good firing, but applicable to ſeveral other u. 
CoRK-tree, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called by 
authors ſuber. See the article SUBER, Suppl. 
CORMORANT, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of a bit 
of the order of anſeres, or gooſe kind, called alſo pelicams 
and corvus aquaticus, See the articles PELICAN and Coils 
aquaticus, Suppl. | 
CORN-bortle, or blue- bottle, a name given to the cyanus of au- 
thors. See the article CYanus, Suppl. 
Corn-flag, in botany, a name given to the gladiolus of authof. 
See the article GLADIOLUs, Suppl. 
CorN-marygold, a name given to the chryſantbemum of avthors 
See the article CHRYSaNTHEMUM, Suppl, 
Corn-parſley, in botany, a name given to à ſpecies of ju 
See the article StuM, Append. 
CoRn-/allet, in botany, a name given to the valerianella of a. 
thors. See the article VALERIANELLA, Suppl. 
CorN-violet, a name uſed by ſome for the campanula of author 
See the article CAMPANULA, Suppl. | 
CORNEL tree, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus c 
plants, called by Latin writers cornus. See the article Col. 
NUS, Suppl. | 
CORNELIAN, ſarda, in the hiſtory of gems. See the 4. 
ticles CORNELIAN, Cycl. and SARDA, Suppl. 
CoRNELIAN-cherry, a name uſed by ſome for a ſpecies of te 
cornus, or cornel-tree. See the article CoRNUs, Suppl. 
CORNER. tones, among builders, the name of the two fron” 
which ſtand one in each jaumb of a chimney. The! oy 
are hollowed in breadth, being a certain ſweep of 2 ® : 
The breadth of each ſtone is equal to that of the jaumb 
their height reaches from the hearth to the mantle- tree Fn 


Corner ſlones are commonly made of Rigate or firt- 
Build. Dict. in voc. e te 
CORSA, in architecture, the ſame with plat-bard. dee 
article PLAT-BAND, Cycl. == 
CORTEX aurantiorum. The powder of cortices Quran 
ſometimes cures quartan agues, Commerc. Norimb. !73 
hebd. 11. 5 3. | called 
COSTMARY, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of tan?) Sup 
by ſome writers balſamita. See the article TANACETUM gur 
COSTUME (appl.) — To obſerve the cums, 29 dhe 
ters, is to make every perſon and thing ſuſtain the 3 * 
character, by not only obſerving the ſtory, but the c habih 
ſtances, the ſcene of action, the country or places 
1 
e word 1s Italian, ſignifyin 8 10 
COTESIAN. theorem, 23 an appellation uſes e 
elegant property of the circle diſcovered by Mr. Cotes. 
theorem is, N 


* 


6 0 W 


ic the factors of the binomial a* + & be required, the index | 
ans any integer : let the circumference AB CP, the center 
of which is O, be divided into as many equal parts as there 
are units in 2A ; and from all the diviſions let there be drawn | 
to any point P in the radius O A, produced if neceſſary, the 
right lines AP, Bf, CP, DP, EP, FP, Oc. then ſuppoſ- 
ing OA=a, OP x, the product of all the lines AP, CP, 
EP, Sc. taken from the alternate diviſions throughout the 


whole circumference, will be equal to a — x", or „ — , 
according as the point P is within or without the circle; and 
the product of the reſt of the lines BP, DP, F P, in the re- 


maining alternate places will be equal to 4 +, 


C D 
B Fj E 
6 55 F 
8 
K 70 
SN * 
1 — 77 
ö 
\F 
G 
{ 
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For inſtance, if > = 5, let the circumference he divided in- 
to 10 equal parts, and the point P be within the circle, then 
will APXCPXEPXGPXIPbe equal to OAT — G5, 
and BEXDP XFPXHPXKP=045+OÞ5. In like 
manner if A be = 6, having divided the circumference into 
twelve equal parts, AP X CP Xx EP X GP XIP x LP 
will be equal to OA*—OrsF, and BE X DPXFP x HP 
XKP x MP = OAO. 


The demonſtration of this theorem may be ſeen in Dr. Pem- 


berton's Epiſt. de Coteſfii inventis. 
y means 


enabled to 
uxions, 


of this theorem the acute and elegant author was 
make a farther progreſs in the inverſe method of 
g's than had been done before. But in the application of 
"covery there ſtill remained a limitation, which was re- 
meren by Mr. de Moivre. See Dr. Smith's Theoremata lo- 
2 & trigonometrica, added to Cotes's Harmonia men- 
ſeq. m, p. 114, 115. De Moivre, Miſcel. Analyt. p. 17, 
COTTON (Sa.) — 
N 10 genus of plants, called by authors ſantolina. See 
co Cle SANTOLINA, Suppl. 


TTON-tree, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of 
authors geHpium. See the article Gossy- 


Lavender-CoTToNn, a name ſometimes | 
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COW, in zoology, the female of the ox-kind. See the articles 
Bos and Ox, Suppl. | | hrs 
Sea-Cow, the Engliſh name of a genus of ſea-animals, called 
by zoologiſts xanati. See the article ManaTr, Supfl. 
Cow-:tch, phaſeolus hirſutis, in botany. See the article Pil A- 
SEOLUS, Suppl. Vide Quinc. Pharm. p. 230. 
Cow's-lip of Feruſalem, in botany, a name ſometimes given to 
the pulmonaria of authors. See the article PULMONaRIaA, Suppl. 
French Cow's-lip, a name by which ſome call the auricula, or 
bear's ears of botanical authors. See the article AuRICULA, 
Suppl. | _ | | 
COWL (Ged.) — Friar's-CowL, in botany, a name ſome- 
times uſed for the ariſarum of authors. See the article AR1- 
SARUM, S p. | 
CRAB, in zoology, the Engliſh name of a genus of ſhell-fiſh, 
of the /quilla kind. See the article SQUILLA, fra. 
CRAB-tree, in botany, the Engliſh name of the malus ſylve/tris 
of authors. See the article MaLus, Suppl. and Append. 


| CRABRO, the hornet, in zoology, the name of a genus of 


flies of the aps, or bee-kind. See the articles BEE and Hok- 
NET, Suppl. and APIs, Append. 
CRANE (Cycl.) — There are ſeveral improvements of this uſe- 
ful machine mentioned in Deſagulier's Experim. Philo. p. 
178, ſeq. particularly how to prevent the inconveniencies 
ariſing from ſudden jerks, as well as to increaſe its force by 
uſing a double axis in peritrochio, and two handles. 7 
CRASPEDARIA, a genus of animalcules, without any viſible 
limbs or tails, but with an apparent mouth, and a ſeries of 
fimbriæ round it in the manner of a fringe. | 
Of this genus there are three ſpecies: 1. The craſpedarium 
with a roundiſh body. 2. The craſpedarium with an oval 
body. 3. The craſpedarium with a cylindric body. Hill's 
Hiſt. of Anim. p. 5. | 
CRASSULA, in botany, the name of a diſtin& genus of plants 
called by ſome ba/tard-navel-wort. | 
The characters of this genus are theſe : the cup is a perian- 
thium, formed of five lanceolated, hollowed, acute, erect, 
and permanent leaves, which meet in ſuch a manner as to 
form a kind of tube ; the corolla is ſomewhat of an infundi- 
buliform ſhape, and is compoſed of five petals, the ungues of 


their baſes; and the bracteæ, which form the limb, oval and 

reflexo- patent; the nectaria are five very ſmall emarginated 
ſquamæ, annexed outwardly to the baſe of the germen ; the 
ſtamina are five ſubulated filaments, of the length of the tube, 
and inſerted into the ungues of the corolla ; the antherz are 
ſimple; the germina are five, oblong, acuminated, and ter- 
minated by ſubulated ſtyles, oſ the length of the ſtamina; 
the ſtigmata are obtuſe; the fruit is compoſed of five oblong, 
acuminated, ſtrait, compreſſed capſules, opening longitudi- 
nally inwards; the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall. Linnæi 
Gen. Plant. p. 133. : : 
Vaillant makes it only a ſpecies of ſedum. See the article 
SEDUM, Suppl. : 

CRAX, in zoclogy, a name given by the antients to the orty- 
gometra, or daker hen, a bird larger than the quail, and com- 
mon in Ireland and ſome of the northern counties of England. 
Ray's Ornithology, p. 122. See the article ORTY ONE“ 
TRA, Suppl. : 

CRAY-f/h. Theſe fiſh are comprehended among the ſpecies 
« fquille, See the articles CR AY Ab, Suppl. and SQUILLA, 

end. 

CRAZE. mill or CRAzING-mill, a mill in all reſpects like a 
griſt- mill to grind corn, and is fo called by the tin-miners, who 
uſe it to grind their tin, which is yet too great, after trambling, 
and then it is trambled only. _ 1 ö 

CREEPER, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of iſpida, which, 
though very unlike the common king's-fiſher both in colour 
and figure, yet is comprehended under that genus on account 
of the ſtructure of its feet. See the article ISPpIDA, Suppl. 
This ſmall bird has likewiſe been called certhia and certhius, 
by authors, and in Engliſh the ox-eye. See the article CER- 

 THIA, Suppl. : 

CREODIBA, in the cuſtoms of the middle age, a robbery and 
murther committed in a wood, where the body of the perſon 
killed was burnt, in order to prevent any diſcovery of the 
crime. The word, fays Wendelinus, is compounded of 

y and diven, that is, wood-robbers. Tit. 74. of the Salic 
aw, edit, Heroldi, relates to creodiba. Du Cange, Gloſſ. 
a 85 

CRESSES (Suppl.) — Indian Cress, Nafturtium Indicum, in 
botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called by au- 
thors cardamindum andtropzolum. See the articles CARDA- 
MINDUM, Suppl. and TROP &OLUM, Append. 

Sciatica Cx Ess, a name uſed by ſome for a genus of plants, called 
by others iberis and cardamime. See the article CARDAMINE, 
Suppl. : 

gierte Cxxss, or babylonian CxxEss, are names ſometimes alſo 
2 to the lepidium, or Dittander. See the article LEIDruu, 

J. 1 | . 

3 2 or twinter-CRESss, names given by ſome writers 

to a genus of plants known among authors by that of fiſym- 
brium. See the article $1S5YMBRIUM, Suppl. 


NAPHALIUM, Sup! 
H. : "2 u; 7 . 
NF a. e of dogs-grab, in botany. See the article 
V 2. 
— -bells, a name ſometimes given to the campanula 
HS (G Sauna, Supp, 
TION, 4 Od.) — See the articles Corp and Congume- 
ULT Tom, Suppl. 
the article Do — 8275 fy name given to the anas arctica. 


. See the article GRAss, Append. 
CRESTED graſi, in botany e arti wes =_ 


which are very long, linear, ſtrait, connivent, and joined at 
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CRIMSON graſi-vetch, a name given to the n ola, a genus of 


plants. See the article NissoLIA, Suppl. 


CRINUM, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the name of a 


genus of plants, the charaCters of which are theſe : the cup is 


a ſpathiform general involucrum, compoſed of two oblong | 
leaves, which bend downwards, and expoſe to ſighta kind of 


little umbel; the flower conſiſts of a ſingle petal, which is 


infundibuliform ; the tube is oblong, cylindric, and bent; the 


limb is divided info fix lanceolato-linear, obtuſe, concave, 
reflex ſegments, three of which, alternately, are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by an uncinated appendage ; the ſtamina are fix ſubulated 
filaments; ariſing-frem the baſe of the limb, they are of the 
length of the limb, and connivent; the antheræ are oblong, 


linear, incumbent, and aſſurgent; the germen of the piſtil is |. 
Placed in the bottom of the flower ; the ſtyle is ſubulated and | 


ſhorter than the ſtamina; the ſtigma is trifid and very 
ſmall; the fruit is a capſule of a ſuboval figure, with three 
cells; the ſeeds are numerous. 

This genus, of which we know only one ſpecies, is com- 
monly, though improperly, reckoned a ſpecies of lilly-aſpho- 
del. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 140. 


CROCEUS, in natural hiſtory, is ſaid to be an amphibious 


animal which is neither fiſh nor bird, but both. All the 
ſummer it is a bird, of a ſaffron colour, and flies through the 
mountains; but towards the end of autumn it returns to the 
ſea and becomes a fiſh. It is only in the winter that they 
catch it, when it proves a very ſavoury bit. Hoffm. Lex. Univ. 
in voc. „ 


CROCODILIUM, in botany, a diſtinct genus of plants, ac- 


cording to Vaillant; but comprehended by Linnæus under 
the centauria. See the article CENTAURIA, Append. 


CROCODILOD Es, in botany, the name uſed by Vaillant for 


a genus of plants, called by others atractylis. See the article 
ATRACTYLIS, Append, 0 


CROSS (Cycl.) — The adoration. of the croſs appears to have 


been practiſed in the antient church, in as much as the hea- 
thens, particularly Julian, reproach the primitive chriſtians 
with.it 2. And we do not find that their apologiſts diſclaimed 
the charge. Mornay, indeed, aſſerted that this had been 
done by St. Cyril, but could not ſupport his allegation at the 
conference of Fontainbleau. St. Helena is faid to have reduced 
the adoration of the croſs to its juſt principle, ſince ſhe adored 


in the wood, not the wood itſelf, which had been direct 1do- | 


latry and heatheniſm, but him who had been nailed to this 
wood d. With ſuch modifications ſome proteſtants have been 
induced to admit the adoration of the croſs : John Huſs allow- 
ed of the phraſe, provided it were exprefly added, that the 
adoration was relative to the perſon of Chrift. But however 
Roman catholics may ſeem to triumph by virtue of ſuch diſtin- 
ctions and mitigations, it is well known they have no great 
place in their own practice: Imbert e, the good prior of Gaſ- 
cony, was ſeverely proſecuted in 1683, for telling the people, 
that in the ceremony of adoring the cro/5, practiſed in that 
church on Good - friday, they were not to adore the wood, but 
Chriſt who was crucified on it: the curate of the pariſh told 
them the contrary ; it was the wood, the wood ! they were 
to adore. Imbert replied, it was Chriſt, not the wood: for 
which he was cited before the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, ſuſ- 
pended from his functions, and even threatened with chains 
and perpetual impriſonment. It little availed him to cite the 
biſhop of Meaux's diſtinction; it was anſwered, that the 
church allowed it not. [* Nouv. Rep. Lett. tom. x. p. 508. 
d Du Pin, Bibl. Eccleſ. tom. xvii. p. 34, ſeq. Id. Bibl. Ant. 
Separ. tom. ii. p. 310. Tillem. Mem. Eccleſ. tom. vii. Nouv. 
Rep. Lett. tom. xxi. p. 344. Jour. des Scav. tom. lix. p. 104. 
Mate, Expoſ. of the Doct. of the Ch. of Eng. Pref. p. ix, ſeg. 
cjuſdem. Def. of Expoſ. p. 121, ſeg. Bibl. Univ. tom. xi. 

p. 459. Nouv. Rep. Let. tom. iv. p. 691.] 

Cross-wort, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants 
called by authors cruciata. See the article CRUCIAaTA, 
Sup; lh. pos 

8 of Feruſalem, a name ſometimes given to the lychnis of 

authors. See the article Lycans, Suppl. 


CROW (Cufpl.) — Scare-CRow, the Engliſh name of a bird 


of the larus kind. See the articles LARus, Suppl. and ScARE- 
crew, Append. 

Caow-fliwers, in botany, a name fometimes give. to a genus 
of plants, called by authors Hchnis. See the article Lycny- 
Nis, Suppl. | | 

CROW-garlict, a name given by ſome writers to a ſpecies of 
onion. See the article Onion, Suppl 

CROWN-inperialſſiell, the name of a ſpecies of voluta. See 
the article VoLUTA, Suppl. 

CRTSTALLIZATION V ſalis. See the articles SALT and 
VEOETATION of ſalts, Suppl. „ | 
CTENTTA, or CrENOI DES, names ſometimes given to thoſe 
fectens, which have one of their ſhells very convex. See the 
article PEC'T#Ng Suppl. 1 ; - 

CU KLE, a name ſometimes uſed for a bed-chamber. See the 
article CHAMBER, el. and Suppl. | | 


CUC KOW-finver, in botany, a name uſed by ſome writers for 


the cardanune, or lady's- ſmock. See the article CaRDaming, 
Seppl, | | 

Cuckow-/zit-inſe?, the Engliſh nam. of a ſpecies of cicada. 
See the articles CIcADbA and HarvesT-fly, Suppl. 


B-VA 


CUCESOO, the name of a common diſh among the Moog gf 
Africa, made of flower, and prepared for ſeveral ways d 
drefling afterwards. They take fine wheat flower, or, when 
that is ſcarce, barley, millet, or Indian corn flower is made 
to ſerve : they firſt ſprinkle ſome water over the bottom of an 
unglazed earthen pan, and then ſhake ſome of this flower in. 
to it; they knead theſe together with their hands, and rol] i 
backwards and forwards under their open palms; by thi 
means they work it into grains like ſago, and then it is f 
for uſe: when they have meat to ſtew, they do this in an 
earthen pot, and over the mouth of this they place a colan- 

der, in which is put a quantity of this granulated paſte ; oy 
this colander is fixed on a top or cover for the pot, an 
by this means as the meat ſtews, all the vapour that aſcend; 
from it is received into the grains of «ackſoo ; by that time the 
meat is done enough, the cxc#/o9 is ſo too; and opening the 
pot, they firſt take out this, which is ſoft, ſwelled, and ten- 
der, and piling it up in a diſh, they make a hollow in the 
top of the heap, in which they lay the meat, and then ad 
their ſpices, which are better than thoſe of many neighbour. 
ing nations; the pooreſt uſing pepper, ginger, and ſaffion, 
the richer a great variety. The diſh is ſet upon a mat on the 
ground, and four people conveniently may eat at it, fome- 
times fix do. 

CUCULLA, a cowl. See the articles ABBoT and Coy1, 

qc. | ü | 

CUCULARTIA, in botany, a term by which Juſſieu calls the 

fumitory. See the article FUMARIA, Suppl. 

CUCUMBER, in botany See the article Cucum1s, Sujjl, 


Mild CUCUMBER, a name ſometimes uſed for the elaterium dt 


memordica of authors. See the article MomoRpica, Suppl. 
CULEX, in zoology, the name of a genus of two-winged fies, 
comprehending the gnats and humble- bee- flies. See the ar- 
ticles GNaT and HUMBLE-bee-fly, Suppl. 
The diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of this genus is, that their 
head is furniſhed with a ſiphon, or ſucker, very ſlender, ob- 
long, and filiform. Hill, Hiſt. Anim. p. 35. 
CULLION, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for a genus of 
plants called by authors orchis. See the article 88 
Suppl. | 
CUMIN, or Cummin, (Cycl.) in botany, the name of a 
- genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : the gene- 
ral umbel, as well as the partial ones, are frequently quadr- 
partite ; the general involucrum is compoſed of four leaves, 
longer than the umbel, they are ſometimes entire, ſometimes 
trifid; the partial involucrum is fimilar ; the proper perian- 
thium is very ſmall; the general corolla is uniform; the ſing: 
flowers conſiſt each of five inflexo-emarginated and ſomewhat | 
unequal petals; the ftamina are five ſimple filaments ; tie 
antherz are ſimple ; the germen is oval, larger than the flower, 
and ſtands under its cup; the ſtyles are two, and very ſmall; 
the ſtigmata are ſimple; the fruit is naked, of an oval figue, 
and ftriated ; the feeds are two, of an oval figure, convel, 
and ſtriated on one ſide, ſmooth and plain on the other. 
Of this genus there is only one known ſpecies, which is the 
common cummin. See Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 115. 
Meadoto CUMMIN, a name ſometimes given to a ſpecies of c. 
rui. See the article CAR Ul, Suppl. | | 
CUNET, in natural hiſtory, a name given to thoſe telling, whict 
have one ſide of their ſhell much more extended in length tha 
the other. See the article MyTULUs, Suppl. 


CUNICULUS, in zoology, the name of a genus of animals of 


the lepus, or hare kind, called in Engliſh rabbits. See te 
articles RABBIT and LE PUs, Suppl. a 8 
CunicuLus Sibericus, the name of the long-tailed Siberian 
rabbit, the fur of which is much valued. During the fumm* 
months many of them are beautifully variegated with oblique 
and tranſverſe ſtreaks of black and grey. Fill, Hiſt, An 
P- 525 | . N . alled 
CunicuLvus Braſilienſis, the name of a ſpecies of rabbit c 
by zoologiſts aperea. See the article APEREA, Suppl. 
CUNILA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of 4 
diſtinct genus of plants called by Tournefort narrubiglru. 
See the article MA RRUBIAST RUM, Suppl. . 
CUP. Gel, or CHALICE-/hell. See the article SHELL, , 
CUPRUM, copper, in natural hiſtory. See the article Co 
PER, Cycl, and Suppl. 7 
CURATAS, a title given to the petty princes of Peru. Ser 
article Cazic, Suppl. | | by 
CURATOR, among the Romans, an officer under the ol 
perors, who regulated the price of all kinds of merchan 
and things to {ell in the cities of the empire. Au. 
They had likewiſe the ſuperintendence of the cuſtoms an 
butes; whence alſo, they were called /og:/t. Haff. 
in voc. i | iſt 
CURCULIO, in zoology, the name of a genus of bectles 2 
guiſhed from the others by having their antennæ affixes 
elongated horny ſnout. See the article SCARAB&U*» ue 
CURRENT {Cycl.) — The doctrine of currents, thei! Kuen 
&c, is ſtill very imperfect: it were to be wiſhed that 4 h. 
otherwiſe, for the improvement of 9 and na 


— See Mar 553 Hiſt. Phyſ. de la Mer, p. 4417. 
8. 


CURRODREPA in antiquity, a kind of changed 
with ſeythes. The driver of theſe chariots Was ride 
| 


CUR 


ride on one of the horſes, as there was no other ſeat for him: the 
uſual place for him being all armed with knives, as was like- 
wiſe the hinder part of.the chariot. There were no ſcythes 
pointing down to the earth, either from the beam or axle- 


tree ; but theſe were fixed at the head of the axle-tree in ſuch 


a manner as to be moveable by means of a rope, arid thereby 
could be raiſed or let down, and drawn forward or let fall 
backward by relaxing the rope. Pitiſc. Lex. Ant. in voc. 
CURVATURE ¶ el.) — The theory of the curvature of lines 
is of great uſe in geometry, and in the phyſico- mathematical 
ſciences. Hence mathematicians have treated this ſubject 
fully. We ſhall here inſert as much of this doctrine as ſeems 
neceflary to enable beginners to form a juſt notion of the 
ſubject, and refer thoſe who deſire a farther knowledge to 
Mr. Mac Laurin's Treatiſe of Fluxions, whom we have in 
this, as in many other articles, followed ; becauſe he every 
where endeavours to avoid that air of paradox and myſtery 
which has been more than once made a reproach to modern 
mathematicians. | | 

Any two right lines applied to each other, perfectly coincide ; 
and the rectitude of lines admits of no variety. Arches of 
equal circles applied upon each other, perfectly coincide like- 
wiſe; and the curvature is uniform in all the parts of the 
ſame, or of equal circles. Arches of unequal circles cannot 
be applied upon each other ſo as to coincide ; but when the 
touch each other, the arch of the greater circle is leſs inflect- 
ed from the common tangent, and paſſes betwixt it and the 
arch of the leſſer circle, through the angle of contacts form- 
ed by them, and is therefore leſs curve. Any two arches of 
curve lines touch each other when the ſame right line is the 
tangent of both at the ſame point ; but when they are applied 


upon each other in this manner, they never perfectly coincide, | 


unleſs they be ſimilar arches of equal and ſimilar figures: and 
the curvature of lines admits of indefinite variety. As the 
curvature is uniform in a given circle, and may be varied at 
pleaſure in circles by increafing or diminiſhing their diameters, 
their flexure or curvature will therefore ſerve for meaſuring 
that of other lines. There is but one right line that can be 
the tangent of a given arch of a curve at the ſame point ; 
but an indefinite variety of circles may touch it there ; and 
theſe have various degrees of more and leſs intimate contact 


with it. And as of all the right lines that can be drawn through | 


a given point in the arch of a curve, that is the tangent which 
touches the arch ſo clofely, that no right line can be drawn 
between them; ſo of all the circles that touch a curve in any 
given point, that is ſaid to have the ſame curvature with it, 
which touches it ſo cloſely that no circle ran be drawn through 
the point of contact between them, all other circles paſſing 
either within or without them both. - 

This circle is called the circle of curvature ; its centre, the 

centre of curvature ; and its ſemidiameter, the ray or radius o 

curvature, belonging to the point of contact. It is alſo call- 

ed, eſpecially by foreign mathematicians, the aſculatory circle. 
he arch of this circle cannot coincide with the arch of the 

Curve, but it is ſufficient to denote it the circle of curvature, 

that no other can paſs between them; as the tangent of the 

arch of a curve cannot coincide with it, but is applied to it fo 
that no right line can be drawn between them. 
in all figures, rectilinear ones excepted, the poſition of the 

_ tangent is continually varying; ſo the curvature is continual- 

ly varying in all curvilineaf 3 the circle only excepted. 

As the curve is ſeparated from its tangent by its flexure or 
curvature, fo it is ſeparated from the circle of curvature in 
conſequence of the increaſe or decreaſe of its curvature; 
and as its. curvature 1s greater or leſs, according as it is 
more or leſs inflefted from the tangent, ſo the variation of 


22 is the greater or leſs according as it is more or leſs 
eparated from the circle of curvature. 


10 1s manifeſt, that there is but one circle of curvature be- 


onging to an arch of a curve at the ſame point. For if there 


were two ſuch ci . 1 

through BE any circle deſcribed berween theſe 
of curvature ; againſt the ſuppoſition. 

a. 5 wa two curves touch each other in ſuch a-manner 
e ee, 2 paſs between them, they muſt have the ſame 
wh nord, : r the circle that touches the one ſo cloſely that no 


anal, ns between them, muſt touch the other in the 


l ars | — | | of = 7 
e from the demonſtrations of geometricians, that 


bod Tip _ lines in this manner ; that there may 
4 ——. Srees of more or leſs intimate contact between 


may be fried dar del hne de kus asg, vit: 


i have the ſ re with 
given line l e ſame curvature with a 
ture, or 2 * e pot and the ſame variation of curva- 
apt ot the fame kind with the circle of curva- 
It we cone 


eive the tan t 
and that a new line be SRI 
— to the ordinate and 

Qermine the chord of 


propoſed curve to be a baſe, 
» Whoſe ordinate is a third pro- 
baſe of the firſt ; this new line 
the circle of curvature, by its in- 
© at the point of contact; and b 
n which it cuts that clrcle;- it will 


would paſs between the curve and circle 


curvature,” The leſs this angle 


15, the cloſer is the contact of the kurve arid circle of curdia- 
ture; and of this contact there may be indefinite degrees; 

To give an example: let any curve EMH (fig. I.) and a circle 
ERB touch the right line ET on the ſame ſide at E; let 
any right line T K, parallel to the chord EB, meet the tan- 
gent in T, EMH in M, and a curve BK F that paſſes 
through Bin K: then if the rectangle MT K be always 
equal to the ſquare of ET, the curvature of EMH at E will 


be the ſame as that of the circle ERB; and the contact EM 
and ER will always be the cloſer, the leſs the angle is that is 


contained at B by the curve BK F, and the circle of curva- 


ture BQE. 
Fig. I; 


— 
Q- 


B 


For it is demonſtrable from the elements of geometry (ſee Mac 
Laurin's Fluxions, art. 366.) that all the circles that can be 
deſcribed through E fall without both ER and EM, or with- 
in them both; and no circle whatever can paſs between them 
when the rectangle MT K is always equal to the ſquare of 
ET, and the curve in which K is always found, paſles thro' 
B, and conſequently the circle ERB, and the curve EM, have 
the ſame curvature at, E, | 


Now let Em (fig. II.), any other curve touching ET in E, 


and JB another curve paſſing through B meet IK in mz and 
k, and let the rectangle m TI be likewiſe equal to the ſquare of 
ET; then will the curvature of Em at E be the ſame as that of 
the curve EM, as has been mentioned. But the rectangles 
mTkh, MTK, RTQ being equal to each other; and their 
ſides therefore in a reciprocal proportion to each other, it is 
plain that if the arch B& paſs between BK the arch of 
the curve BKF, and BQ the arch of the circle BQE; 
the curve EM muſt paſs between EM the arch of the 
curve EMH, and ER the arch of the-eitcle of curvature 
ERB: ſo that Em muſt have a cloſer contact with this circle 
than EM has with it; and the leſs the angle is that is form- 
ed by the curve FK B and the circle of curvature E Q at B, 
the cloſer is the contact at E of the curve EMH and the 
circle of curvature ERB. Thus the curve B K F, by its in- 
terſection with EB, determines the curvature of EM; and 


by the angle in which it cuts the circle of curvature it deter- 


mines the degree of contact of EM and that circle, the angle 
BET and the right line ET being given. - 


Fig. II. T E. 


8 


Hence it follows, that the contact of the curve E MH, and the 
circle of curvature, is cloſeſt when the curve B K touches th 
arch BQ in B, the angle BET being given; but it is far 
theſt from this, or is moſt open, when BK touches th 


right line EB in B. | | 
Hence, alſo, there may be indefinite degrees of more and 


more intimate contact between a circle and a curve. 
The firſt degree is, when the ſame right line touches them 
both in the — point; and a contact of this ſort may take 
place betwixt any circle and any arch of a curve. The ſe- 
cond is when the curve EMH, and circle ERB have the 
ſame curvature, and the tangents of the curve BKF and circle 
B QE interſect each other at B in any aſſignable angle. The 
contact of the curve EM and circle of curvature, ER, at E is 
of the third degree, or order, and their oſculation is of the 
ſecond, when the curve B KF touches the circle B QE at 
B, but ſo as not to have the ſame curvature with it. The 
contact is of the fourth degree, or order, and their oſculation 
of the third, when the curve BK F has the ſame curvature 
with the circle BQE at By but ſo as that their contact is 


only 
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only of the ſecond degree: and this gradation of more and 
more intimate contact, or of approximation towards coinci- 
dence, may be continued indefinitely, the contact of EM 
and ER at E being always of an order two degrees cloſer 
than that of BK and BQ at B. There is alſo an indefi- 
nite variety comprehended under each order: thus, when 
EM and ER have the ſame curvature, the angle formed 
by the tangents of BK and B Q admits of indefinite variety, 
and the contact of EM and ER is the cloſer, the leſs that 
angle is. And when that angle is of the ſame magnitude, | 
the contact of EM and ER is the cloſer the greater the cir- 
cle if curvature is. When BK and BQ touch at B, they 
may touch on thẽ ſame or on different ſides of their common 
tangent; and the angle of contact K BQ may admit of the, 
ſame variety with the angle of contact MER; but as there 
is ſeldom occaſion for conſidering thoſe higher degrees of, 
more intimate contact of the curve EMH and circle of cur- 
vature ERB, Mr. Mac Laurin calls the contact or ofcula- 
tion of the fame kind, when the chord EB and angle BET 
eing given, tlie angle contained by the tangents of BK and 
Bis of the ſame magnitude. Lib. cit. Art. 368. 
When the curvature of EMH increaſes from E towards H, 
and conſequently correſponds to that of a circle gradually leſs! 
and lefs, the arch EM falls within ER, the arch of the 
circle of curvature, and BK is within BQ. The contrary 
happens when the curvature of EM decreaſes from E to- 
wards H, and conſequently correſponds to that of a circle 
that is gradually greater and greater, the arch EM falls with- 
out ER, the arch of the circle of curvature, and BK is 
without B. And according as the curvature of EM va- 
ries more or leſs, it is more or leſs unlike to the uniform 
curvature of a circle ; the arch of the curve EMH ſeparates | 
more or leſs from the arch of the circle of curvature ERB, 
and the angle contained by the tangents of BKF and BE 
at B, is greater or leſs. Thus the quality of curvature, as 
it is called by Sir Iſaac Newton a, depends on the angle cone | 
| tained by the tangents of BK and BQ at B; and the mea- 
ſure of the inequability or variation of curvature, is as the 
tangent of this angle, the radius being given and the angle 
BET being right b. — [ Method of Flux. and Inf. Ser. 
Prob. vi. p. 75. d Mac Laurin, lib. cit. Art. 369. ] 
The rays of curvature of ſimilar arches in ſimilar figures, 
are in the ſame ratio as any homologous lines of theſe figures; 
and the variation of curvature is the ſame. See Mac Laurin, 
lib. cit. ſect. 370. | 
When the propoſed curve EMH, is a conic-ſeCtion, the new 
line BKF is alſo a conic- ſection; and it is a right line when 
EMH is a parabola, to the axis of which the ordinates TK 
are parallel. BKF is alfo a right line when EMH is an 
hyperbola, to one aſymptote of which the ordinate T K is 
parallel, Mac Laurin, lib. cit. Art. 371, 372. : 
When the ordinate EB, at the point of contact E, inſtead © 
meeting the new curve B K, is an aſſymptote to it, the cur- 
vature of EM will be leſs than in any circle; and this is the 
caſe in which it is ſaid to be infinitely little, or that the ra- 
dius of curvature is. infinitely great. Of this kind is the caur- 
vature at the points of contrary flexure in lines of the third 
order. See Mac Laurin, lib. cit. Art. 377 — 379. 
When tlie curve B K paſies thro' the point of contact E, the 
curvature is greater than in any circle, or the radius of cur- 
_ vature vaniſhes; and in this caſe the curvature is ſaid to be 
infinitely great. Of this kind is the curvature at the cuſpids 
of the lines of the third order. See Mac Laurin, lib. cit. 
Art. 378, 379. | | | 
As to the circles of curvature for lines of the third or higher 
orders, ſee hb. cit. Art. 379; and Art. 380, when the pro- 
poſed curve 1s mechanical. | 
As lines which paſs thro' the ſame- point have the ſame 
_ tangent when the firſt fluxions of the ordinates are equal, ſo 
they have thy fame curvature when the ſecond fluxions of the 
ordinate are likewiſe equal; and half the chord of the cir- 
cle of curvature that is intercepted between the points where- 
in it interſects the ordinate, is a third proportional to the 
right lines that meaſure the ſecond fluxion of the ordinate 
and firſt Ruxion of the curve, the baſe being ſuppoſed to flow 
uniformly. When a ray revolving about a given point, and 


| terminated by the curve, becomes perpendicular to it, the 


firſt fluxion of the radius vaniſhes ; and if its ſecond fluxion 
vaniſhes at the ſame time, that point muſt be the center of 
curvature*, The ſame may be ſaid, when the angular mo- 
tion of the ray about that point is equal to the angular mo- 
tion of the tangent of the curve; as the angular motion of 
the radius of a circle about its center is always equal to the 
angular motion of the tangent of the circle. Hence the va- 
rious properties of the circle may ſuggeſt ſeveral theorems 
for determining the center of curvature d. — [ Mac Laurin, 
lib. cit. Art. 382, &c. d 76:4. Art. 389, &c.] | 
See alſo Art. 396, of the ſaid treatiſe, and the following, 
concerning the curvature of lines that are deſcribed by means 
of right lines revolving about given poles, or of angles that 
either revolve about ſuch poles, or are carried along fixed 
lines. | 

It is to be obſerved, that as when a right line interſeQs an 


* ( 


that line the two interſeRions unite in one point, it then he. 
comes the tangent of the arch; ſo when a circle touches : 
curve in one point and interſects it in another, if, by varyin 
the center, this interſection joins the point of contact, the 
circle then has the eloſeſt contact with the arch, and become: 
the circle of curvature ; but it ſtil] continues to interſect the 
curve at the ſame point where it touches it, that is, where 
the ſame right line is their common tangent, unleſs another 
interſection join that point at the ſame time. In general, 
the circle of curvature interſects the curve at the point of gf. 
culation, only, when the number of the ſucceſſive order; gf 
fluxions of the radius of curvature, that vaniſhes at the term 
of time that this radius comes to the point of oſculation, i; 
an even number. Mac Laurin, Flux. Art. 493. 
It has been ſuppoſed by ſome, that two points of contact, 9 
four interſections of the curve and circle of curvature, mf 
join to form an oſculation. But Mr. James Bernoulli inf. 
ed juſtly, that the coalition of one point of contact and one 
interſection, or of three interſections, was ſufficient, In 
which caſe, and in general, when an odd number of inter. 
ſections only join each other, the point where they coincide 
continues to be an interſection of the curve and circle of a- 
vature, as well as a point of their mutual contact and ofcy. 
lation. See Mac Laurin's Fluxions, Art. 493. 
From theſe principles the circle of curvature at any point of 1 
conic- ſection may be determined. Suppoſe EMH (fig. II.) v 
be any conic- ſectior, ET the tangent at E, HI a tangent ps 
ralle] to E B, (a chord of the circle of curvature) that meet 
ET in I, and let EMH meet EB in G. Take EB 9 
EG, in the ſame ratio as the ſquare of EI is to the qua: 
of HI; or, when the ſection has a center as in the ellipſy 
and hyperbola, as the ſquare of the ſemi-diameter Oa px 
rallel to ET, is to the ſquare of the ſemi-diameter ') A p- 
rallel to EB; and a circle deſcribed upon the chord EB thut 
touches ET, will be the circle of curvature. 


Fig. III. 


When BET is a right angle, or EB is the diameter of te 
circle of curvature, EG will be the axis of the conic-ſec- 
tion, and EB will be the parameter of this axis; and wht! 
the point G where the conic-ſection cuts EB, and B are ol 
the ſame ſide of the point E, EMG will be an ellipſis, a0 
EG the greater or leſſer axis, according as EG is gre 
or leſs than EB. 2, 
The propoſitions relating to the curvature of the conic- ec. 
tions, commonly given by authors, follow without much di- 
ficulty from this conſtruction. 
1. When the chord of curvature thus found paſſes thro be 
center of the conic- ſection, it will then be equal to the pa- 
rameter of the diameter that paſſes thro' the point of col 
tac. | 5 | 
2. The ſquare of the ſemi-diameter O a, is to the rectangt 
of half the tranverſe and half the conjugate axis, as the 14% 
of curvature CE is to Oa. And therefore the cube of tif 
ſemi-diameter Oa, parallel to the tangent ET is . 
the ſolid contained by the radius of curvature CE, and 1 : 
rectangle of the two axes. See De Moivre, Miſcel. Anal 
AS : pig 
P The perpendicular to either axis biſeQs the angle 70 
by the chord of curvature, and the common tangent 
conic- ſection and circle of curvature. de 
4. The chord of the circle of curvature that paſſes thro the 
focus, the diameter conjugate to that which paſſes thro s 
point of contact, and the tranſverſe axis of the figure, a 
continued proportion. I art 
5. When the ſection is an ellipſis, if the circle of 2 5 
at E meet Oa in d, the ſquare of E d will be equal 1 h 
the ſquare of O4. Hence Ed: O4: V 2 1. |, 
gives an eaſy method of determining the cirele of er 
to any point E, when the ſemi-diameter O 4 18 8 
magnitude and poſition. | 1 me 
Several other properties of the circle of curvature» _ | 
thods of determining it when the ſection is given , u- 
verſa, of determining the ſection when the circle Fluxion 
ture is given, may be ſeen in Mr. Mac Laurms 
Art. 375. 


arch of a curve in two points, if by, varying the poſition of 
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Double CURVATURE is uſed for the curvature of a line, all the 
parts of which are not fituated in the ſame plane. See 
the next article. 


CURVE {Cycl. and Sup:l,) —The theory of curves is a very 


who are curious of advancing beyond the knowledge of the 
circle and the conic-fections, and to conſider geometrical 
curves of a higher nature, and in a general view, will do 
well to ſtudy Mr. Cramer's Introduction a L' Analyſe des li- 
gnes Courbes Algebriques, printed at Geneva, 4 . 1750, which 
the learned and ingenious author compoled for the uſe of 


beginners. We have an elegant polthumous work of Mr. 


tituled De Linearum geometricarum proprietatilus generalibus. 
The ſame author at a very early age gave a remarkable ſpe- 
cimen of his genius and knowledge in his Geometria Organica, 

and carried theſe ſpeculations farther afterwards, as may be 
ſeen in the theorems he has given us in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. See Dr. Martin's Abridg. vol. viii. p. 62, ſeq. 
Curves may be organically deſcribed by the rotation of angles, 
in the manner mentioned in the Cyclopedia, which is Sir 
Iſaac Newton's invention. 

But there is another general method of deſcribing curves by 
the rotation of rulers or ſtrait lines, inſtead of angles. 
Thus, if inſtead of angles we uſe three rulers, DQ, CN, SP, 
(fig. IV.) which are ſuppoſed to revolve about the poles D, C, 
S, and to cut one another always in three Points N, Q, and 
P; if any two of theſe interſections as N and Q, be carried 
along the given ſtrait lines A E, EB, the third interſection 
P will deſcribe a conic-ſection. See Mac Laurin's Algebra, 


p. 340. leq. 


C 


Fig. IV. 


If you aſſume any number of poles whatſoever, and make 
ers revolve about each of them, and all the interſections 
but one, be carried along given right lines, that one ſhall 
never deſcribe a line of a higher nature than a conic-ſection. 
nd if inſtead of ruler you ſubſtitute given angles which 
move on the ſame poles, the curve deſcribed will ſtill be no 

2 than a conic- ſection-. 
ut by carrying one of the interſections neceſſary in the de- 


ſeription over a conic- ſecti I | 
: ſection, lines of higher orders may be 
deſcribed. Mac Laurin, ib. p. 351. S pf 


The Rev. Mr. Brakenridge has piven us a general method 
of d wv | 


eſcribing curves by the interſ 


about points in a given plane. See Phil. Tranſ. No. 436. 


r. Martin's Abrido =— 
rations are 22 vol. viii. p. 58. ſeq. But the demon- 


* 


conſiderable branch of the mathematical ſciences. Thoſe 


Mac Laurin's, printed at the end of his Algebra, and in- 


— 
— — 


on of right lines moving 


8 


demonſtrated in his Exercitatio Grametrica de Curvarum de- 
ſeriptione, Lond. 1733, 4% 

Curves may alio be deſcribed by the projection, or ſhadows 
of other crves, Thus the projection, or ſhadow of the 
circle upon different planes, will form the reſt of the lines 
of the ſecond order, or conic- ſections. This is evident, be- 
cauſe the rays of light proceeding from a point out of the 
plane of a circle, and falling upon the circumference of that 
circle form a cone, which being cut by the plane upon which 
the ſhadow of the circle is projected, the different conic- 
ſections will be formed according to the poſition of the inter- 
ſecting plane, 
In like manner the projections or ſhadows of lines of the 
third order, will form other lines of the third order ; and pro- 
jections or ſhadows of lines of the fourth order, will form lines 
of the tourth order, &c. | 
And as the circle, by the projection of its ſhadow, forms the 
conic- ſections, ſo the five diverging parabolas among the 
lines of the third order, will, by their ſhadows, form and 
exhibit all the reſt of the lines of that order. See Newton, 
enumerat. lin. tertij. ordin. publiſhed by Mr. Jones, 1711. 
This hint of Sir Iſaac Newton has been lately purfucd and 
illuſtrated with great elegance by Mr. Murdoch, in his trea- 
tiſe entitled, Newton! Geneſis curvarum per Umbras, ſeu per- 
ſpectivæ univerſalis elementa, Land. 1746, 88. 

By an accurate enumeration of theſe projections, Mr, Mur- 
doch finds, that the number of fpecies of the lines of the 
third order amount to ſeventy-eight in all, 

CURVE of à double curvature, or CURVE having a double curva- 
ture, is uſed for a curve, all the parts of which do not lie in the 
ſame plane, that is, ſuch as cannot be deſcribed on the ſame 
plane, 9 
The curves commonly treated of in geometry, are ſuppoſed 
to be deſcribed, or to have all cheir points placed in the ſame 
plane; but if a curve be ſuppoſed to be deſcribed on a curve 
ſurface, in ſuch a manner that all the points of that curve 
cannot lie or be ſituated in one and the fame plane, then will 
the curve ſo deſcribed have a double curvature. | 
Monſieur Clairaut has publiſhed an ingenious treatiſe on 
curves of a double curvature. See his Recherches ſur les C:urbes, 
a double Courbure, at Parts, 4% 1731. Mr. Euler has alſo 
treated this ſubject in the Appendix to his Analyſis inſiuitorum, 
Vol. II. p. 323, ſeg. | | 

CUSTARD-a;'/e, a name uſed by ſome for the guanabanus, a 
ſpecies of anona. See the article AN oN A, Suppl. 


. 


CUTTLE-#4, the Engliſh name of the ſepia of authors, 


called alſo the zn#-fjſh, See the articles SEPLA and INKA, 
Append. | : | 

CYANEUS, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of coluber. See 
the article COLUBER, Append. | 

CYANUS. This is made a diſtinct genus of plants by Tour- 
nefort, but comprehended under that of centauria by Linnzus, 
See the article CENTAURIA, Append. | | | 

CYCLIDIA, in zoology. the name uſed by Dr. Hill for a ge- 
nus of animalcules of a roundiſh or elliptic hgure, and with- 
out any viſible limbs or tail. See the article ANIMALCULE, 
Suppl. and Append. | | 

CYMBIUM, in natural hiſtory, a name given to the gondola- 
ſhell. See GoNDOLA: ; 

CYNOCRAMBE, in botany, a name given to a ſpecies of 
dog's mercury. See the article MERCURIALIS, Append. 

CYNOCTONUM. See AconiTE, Cycl. 

CYPRESS {Cycl. and Suppl.) —The timber of the cypreſs-tree 
is good for making cheſts, muſical inſtruments, and other 
utenſils. It never cleaves, and is extremely hard and durable 
its bitter juice reſiſting worms and putrefaction. Thus, we 
are told, that the gates of St. Peter's church at Rome, made of 
cypreſs-wood, had laſted had ſix hundred years as freſh as new, 
when pope Eugenio ordered gates of braſs in their ſtead. 
Some will have it, that the wood, gophir, of which Noah's | 
ark was made, was cypreſs; which Plato preferred to braſs 
itſelf, for writing his laws on. Build. Dict. in voc. 

Summer-CyyREss, a name uſed by ſome for the chenopadium 
of authors. See the article CHENoPopIUM, Append. 

CYSTICAPNOS, in botany, a name uſed by Boerhaave for 


yet extant, excepting the particular caſes 


the fumaria, or ſumitory. See FUMARIA, Suppl, 
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known among authors by that of narciſſus. See the 
article NARCISSUS, Suppl. | = 
DaFFoniz-lilly, in botany, a name ſometimes given to the lilio- 
narciſſus of authors. See the article L1L10-Narcſſus, Suppl. 
S-a-DAFFropii., the Engliſh name of a genus of plants called 
by authors pancratium. See the article PANCRATIUM, 


1 1 | | 

DARE. See the article LEuciscus, Suppl, 

DAIRY, or Dairy-hou/e, in rural architecture, a building 
where milk, butter, cheeſe, whey, &c. are made or kept. 
See the articles Milk, BuTTER, c. Suppl. | 

DAISY, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants 

called by authors bhellis. See the article BELLIs, Suppl. 

Great DAls v, a name ſometimes given to a genus of plants 

known among authors by that of leucanthemum. See the ar- 
ticle LEUCANTHEMUM, Suppl. 0 

Ox-eye Daisy, a genus of plants called by botanical writers 

| A me See the article BuUpHTHALMUM, Suppl. | 

DAME's violet, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for the he/- 

| . peris of authors. See the article HEsPER1s, Suppl. 

DAMP is ſometimes uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe with moiſture, 
See the article MoisTURE, Append. 

DANE-wort, or dwarf-elder, names ſometimes given to a ge- 
nus of plants called by authors ſambucus. Seethe article Sau- 
BUCUS, Suppl. | | 

DARNEL, the Engliſh name given to a genus of plants called 
by botanical writers lolium. See the article LoLiuM, Suppl. 

DaRNEL-=graſs. See the article GxAss, Append. 

8 „ 2 kind of cinnamon. See the article CINNAMUM, 

uppl. 

DASYPUs, in zoology, the name of a genus of animals called 
armadillo and tatu-muſtelinus. See the articles ARMADILLo, 

Taru, and TaTvETE, Suppl. 

DATE (cl.) — DaTE-tree, in botany, a name given to ſe- 
veral ſpecies of palm-tree. See the article PALM, Suppl. 
DaTE-plum, the name of a genus of plants called by Lin- 

næus dioſpyros, and by Tournefort guaiacana. See the article 
GUAIACANA, Suppl, 
DAY-lh, a name uſed ſometimes for the hemerocallis of authors. 

See the article HEMERocALLIS, Suppl. a 

DEAD. ettle, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants 
called by authors lamium. See the article LamiumM, Suppl. 
DEADLY carrot, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants call- 

ed by authors thap/ia. Ke the article THAPsIA, Suppl. 


1 Engliſh name of a genus of plants 


JEADLY night/bade, in botany, a name given to the belladon- | 


na of authors. See the article BELLADONNA, Suppl. 
 DEATH-watch, in zoology, the Engliſh name of the pediculus 
of old wood. It is nearly of the ſize of the common ſouſe, and 
the noiſe, reſembling the beating of a watch, is made by the 
male or female, when wooing each other. Hill, Hiſt, Anim. 


"Ds 224 | 

DECURSIO, in Roman antiquity, See the article Came1- 
CURSIO, Suppl. 

DEER (Suppl. — Rein-DEkx, the Engliſh name of an animal 
of the deer kind, called by authors rangifer. See the article 
RANGIFER, Suppl. | er | 

DENTALIUM, in zoology, the ſame with dentale. See the 
article DENTALE, Suppl. | Te 

DERMESTES, the name given by Dr. Hill to a numerous ge- 
nus of _ inſets commonly confounded with the ſcarabæi, or 

| beetles, from which they are diſtingui 

tennæ of a clayated figure. Vide Xl Hitt. Anim. p. 40. 

DETTANDER. See the article Leyivium, Suppl. 

DEVICE, among painters, &c. the ſame with deviſe. See 
the article Devise, Cycl. 7 | 


DEVIL in a bub, a name ſometimes given to a genus of plants | 


called by authors nigella. See the article NiGELLA, Suppl. 
DeviL's bit, in botany, a name uſed by ſome writers for the 
ſcabiofa of others. See the article ScABIoSA, Suppl. 
DEW-born, in the management of cattle, an exceſſive ſwell- 
ing of the body, proceeding from the greedineſs of a beaſt to 
feed, when put into rank paſture. 
This ſwelling is often ſo great that the creature runs the ut- 
moſt hazard of burſting ; in which caſe it ſhould be made 
to ſtir much, and purge well : but. the proper cure is to 
' bleed the creature in the tail, then putting a nutmeg into 
5 egg, 1 3 — m— throat, ſhell and 
z after which ing him up down he will ſoon 
n 


ſhed by having their an- 
„ 


5 3 wh 


been generally thought. See Monit. & Pract. Medic. cap, 
ix. & 2. and Mechanic Account of Poiſons, Eſſay i. Ed. 
The Doctor recommends the following medicine as efficacigy 
in this diſtemper : take four pints of milk, boil it a little, a 
turn it with three drachms of alum ; four ounces of this {hoy 
be taken three times a day at leaſt, | | 
This diſeaſe happens moſt frequently to thoſe who, withoy 
due exerciſe, indulge themſelves with drinking vinous liquor, 
and then quench the thirſt ariſing from thence by too great: 
quantity of ſuch as are cooling. 8 
The diabetes ſeem to have been rare among the antients, ſince 
Galen ſays he ſaw it but twice only. 
DIAGONAL /cale. See the article PLoTTING ſcale, Ciel, 
DIALLING (Cyc:) — We have a treatiſe, by Mr, Depard. 
eux, on this ſubject, publiſhed 1740, recommended in Hit, 
Acad. Scienc. 1740. | | 
DIAMOND (Cycl. and Suppl.) — When diamonds are foul 
with a yellow or brown colour, it is a common practice among 
jewellers to put them into a fierce fire; this diveſts them d 
their colour, without doing them the leaſt ſenſible injur, 
Du Fay, in Mem. Acad. Paris. 1735. | 
DIAPENTE, (Cycl.) among farriers, a drink made for hotſs, 
of gentian, round birthwort, barberries, myrrh, and iron 
ſhavings, of each a like quantity, which are to be pounded } 
ſeparately, and finely ſearced : this powder, to the quantity 
of two or three ſpoonfuls, is mixed with a pint and a half d 
muſcadine, or ſack, or, for want of either, with ſtrong ate 
or beer, and given in fevers, the cough, glanders, ſurfeit, 
inflammations, yellows, Sc. It is ſaid to purify the blood 
from all foulneſſes, as well as to reſtrain the overflowing of he 
gall, working of the ſpleen, &:c. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 
DIARY, a term ſometimes uſed for a journal, or day-bodk, 
containing an account of every day's proceedings. Thu 
we ſay diaries of the weather, Cc. 
DIAUGOPHRAGM IA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of ſts 
riæ, whoſe ſepta are of ſpar, with an admixture of cyl, 
which being ſometimes alſo mixed among the matter of tie 
tali, renders the whole more bright and gloſſy. See the u- 
ticle SEPTARLE, Suppl. | 
Of this genus we have the following ſpecies : 1. The femi- 
gineous red diaugophragmia, with browniſh yellow partition. 
2. The browniſh yellow diaugophragmium, with whitiſh par- 
titions. 3. The blueiſh white diaugophragmium, with ſtrav- 
coloured partitions. Vide Hill, Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 522. 
DIBBLE, among gardeners, a ſetting- tool, or forked {lick 
wherewith plants are ſet. Ruſt. Dia. in voc. 
DICTAMNUS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name 
of a genus of plants called by Tournefort fraxinella. See the 
article FRAXINELLA, Suppl. En. 
DIE. See the article Dye, Cycl. | 
DIER. See the article Dyer, Suppl. and Append... 
DIESIS (Suppl.) — a wrong notation has crept into this i 
ticle; for E, E E, F, read E, 4 E, F. And fo in abel 
places of this article, where H E occurs, ſubſtitute f E. 
DIET. See the article Foop, Suppl. a 
One great reaſon why leproſies, hot ſcurvies, dyſent®"" 
plagues, peſtilential fevers, and the like diſtempers, form” 
ly fo frequent in London, are now fo rare, is the chat 
that has been made in the diet of the inhabitants. pt 
ed beer, wine, and ſpirituous liquors coming into 7 15 
uſe, have been a great means of ſuppreſſing putrid e. 
greens and fruit are likewiſe more univerſally eat, and fu 
| meats make a much leſs part of diet than formerly: 10 
add the more general confumption of tea and ſugar. £7" 
Obſerv. on the Diſeaſes of the army, p. 294» fel. 
A vegetable diet is moſt proper for ſcorbutic an 
perſons, and does very well with people who have ges ade 
erciſe; but, in other circumſtances, a mixed diet of vege 
and animal ſubſtances, ſuch as is commonly uſed, ſeems Ik 
calculated nouriſh and preſerve the body from decay: 
ibid. p. 366, ſeg. ＋If⁊ꝛ 36 
Irregularities e are commonly, though un uſtly, c are 
to have the greateſt ſhare in producing military diſeales; Jar 
this -the caſe, the changes in the weather and ſeaſons 
not ſo remarkably affect their health; the ſobereſt 1 
regular corps would not be ſo ſickly; different ory” a the 
ſame camp, living variouſly, would not be afflict ality i 
ſame diſtempers ; nor would there be ſuch an _ great! 
the numbers of the ſick in different years, Were 
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DIABETES (Oel. and Suppl.) — According to Dr. Mead, the 
 Giabetes is a diſeaſe of the liver, and not of the kidneys, as has 
| ©. 


part of diſeaſes owing ſolely to diet. "= a tag 
| Againſt exceſs, the moſt common error in diet, the to dem; 
| of a ſoldier's pay is a ſufficient ſecurity : in regard therefo'* 
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therefore, the danger lies on the other hand; for, when all | 


. we may be aſſured there can be no errors in diet of any con- 


As to the diet of officers, their chief rule, in ſickly times, is 


DIFFERENTIAL equation is uſed by ſome mathematicians 


DtFFERENTIAL method, in mathematics, an appellation given | 
to a method of deſcribing a curve of the parabolic kind thro' | 


DI F 


bliged to eat in meſſes, ſome will be apt to lay out | 
pe Spot _—_ ſtrong liquors, and to ſquander away in one 
day what is but barely a maintenance for a week ; but, on | 
— ſuppoſition that every man contributes his ſhare to a meſs, 


ilſt almoſt the whole pay is ſpent upon common 
8 abuſe of ſpirits and fruit, ſoldiers are gene- 
rally blamed without any foundation; ſpirits being rather be- 
neficial than hurtful to them, ſo often expoſed to the extremes 
of heat and cold, to moiſt and bad air, long marches, wet 
cloaths, and ſcanty proviſions ; and as to fruit, a few diſor- 
derly men may rob orchards, which is the only way they can 
come at fruit, but the camp- diſeaſes are incident to the moſt 
regular equally with them. See Pringle, Obſerv. on the Diſ- 
eaſes of the army, p. 86, ſeq. © : | ; 
A fundamental rule in regard to the diet of ſoldiers, is to ob- 
lige them to eat in meſſes, by which means their pay will be 
laid out upon wholeſome food. The greateſt impediment to 
meſſing are the wives and children, who muſt often be main- 
tained on the ſoldier's pay ; in which circumſtances it is not 
improper food, but the want of it, that may endanger a 
ier th. | | 
2 being eſtabliſned, there remains only to ſee that 
the men be well ſupplied with bread, and that the markets be 
ſo regulated that the traders may have encouragement to come 
to the camp, and the meſſes have good proviſions at a mode- 
rate price ; and particularly vegetables, which, during the hot 
weather, ought to make a great part of the diet. In eſtabliſh- 
ing the * ſome regulations might be made with regard 
to an allowance of ſpirits, either by ſtoppages on the pay or 
otherwiſe. This is already practiſed in the navy, and pro- 
bably for the ſame reaſons that make ſpirits neceſſary for ſol- 
diers ; ſince in ſhips men are liable to diſtempers from moiſt 
and corrupted air. 


to eat moderately, avoiding all ſurfeits and indigeſtion, and 
uſing wine in moderation. Id. ibid. p. 112, ſeg. | 


for an equation involving infiniteſimal differences, or fluxions. 
Thus the equation 3x* dx —2axdx+aydx— 3y*dyþaxdy 
So in the foreign notation, or 3xxx—2axx-þ ayx— 359 
+axz=0 in the Engliſh notation, is called a differential 
equation. But theſe equations ſhould conſiſtently with the 
Engliſh or Sir Iſaac Newton's notation, be rather called flu- 
xional equations. | g 

Hence ſome of our mathematicians have applied the term 
differential eguation in another ſenſe, to certain equations de- 
fining the nature of ſeries's. See the article SERIES, Append. 


any given number of points. 
This method is given by Sir Iſaac Newton in the fifth lemma 
of the third book of his Principles. He diſtinguiſhes two caſes 
of this problem ; the firſt, when the ordinates drawn from the 
given points to any line given in poſition, are at equal diſtances 
from each other; and the ſecond, when theſe ordinates are 
not at equal diſtances. He has given a ſolution of both caſes, 
but without demonſtration in that place, which has ſince been 
ſupplied by himſelf and others. See his Methodus Differen- 
tialis, publiſhed with other tracts of the ſame author, by Mr. 
ones, London, 1711; and Stirling's explanation of the 
Newtonian differential method in the Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 362. 
Cotes, de Methodo differentiali Newtoniana, in his works pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Smith ; Herman. Phoronomia in Append. p. 
359 ; ſee alſo Le Seur and Jacquier, in their Comment on Sir 
ſaac's Principles, tom. ii. p. 42, 1 | 
Where it is to be obſerved, that the methods there demon- 
ſtrated by ſome of theſe authors extend to the deſcription of 
ay algebraic curve through a given number of points, which 
ir Iſaac, writing to Mr. Leibnitz, mentions as a problem of 
the greateſt uſe. | 


7 this method, ſome terms of a ſeries being given, and ſup- 
Poſed to be placed at given intervals, . term 
may de found nearly ; and this therefore gives a method for 
IMerpolations, Newt. Meth. Differ. prop. v. 
if 7 curvilinear figure may alſo be ſquared nearly, of which 
au ordinates may be found. Newt. ibid. prop. vi. 
3 may be extended to the conſtruction of ma- 


tables by interpolation. bid. in ſchol. p. 100. 


e ſucceſſive differences of the ordinates of parabolic curves, 
oming 


quired is ultimately equal, and the intermediate ordinate re 
theſe as determined according to Sir Iſaac's rules, by 
thod' being es of the ordinates, is the reaſon of this me- 

o be a little more particular: TN 

caſe of Sir Iſaac's problem Ig 
ries | problem amounts to this; a ſe- 
32828 placed at equal intervals deing given, to find 
the fuſt ate number of that ſeries when its interval from 
— every ces of th is given, 3 | 
4 e ſeries 1 + Go : 

eh yin be clld rſt eres; hen ed 
ders be called front urge following, and let theſe remain- 


Arup. 


5 


3 Again, let each ſecond dif- 


DIF 


ference be ſubtracted from the next following, and let theſe 
remainders be called third differences, and ſo on: then if A 
be the firſt term of the ſeries, 4' the firſt of the firſt differ- 
ences, d“ the firſt of the ſecond differences, 4” the firſt of 
the third differences, &c. and if x be the interval between 
the firſt term of the ſeries and any term ſought, E, that is, 
let the number of terms from A to E, both incluſive, be 
KTI, then will the term ſought, 


x4 K. 1 1 „ 
. 


Rx. x — 1. 4ͤ«— 2 


77 K. 1. 
3 2.3 os; 1 


eee 34% Sc. which ſeries differs from the Newto. 


” 2 . 4 

e 1 4 0 5 a" a” . | 
man in this, that the quantities 1.29 T.. 3 97 1.2.34 
here uſed, ſignify the ſame with d“, 4“, d“, uſed by Sir 
Iſaac. 
Hence if the differences of any order become equal, that is, 
if any of the quantities 4”, d“, “ become So, we ſhall 
have a finite expreſſion for E, the term ſought; it being evi- 
dent, that the ſeries muſt terminate when any of the differ- 
ences d, d“, &c. become = 06. 


. —1 
1 o 2 7 


the differences, are the unciæ of the binomial theorem. 
A method may be deduced from the foregoing expreſſion, of 


| x 
It is alſo evident that the coefficients 75 


finding the ſums of the terms of ſuch a ſeries. For if we 


imagine a new ſeries, whereof the firſt term ſhall be = o, 
the ſecond = A, the third = A B, the fourth =A +B 
+C, the fifth = ATB TCD, and ſo on, it is plain 
that the aſſigning one term of this ſeries is finding the ſum of 
all the terms A, B, C, D, Cc. Now fince thoſe terms are 
the differences of the ſums o, A, AB, ATB ＋T C, A 
+B+C—+D, and that, by the ſuppoſition, ſome of the dif- 
ferences of A, B, C, D, Sc. are o; it follows that ſome 


of the differences of the ſums will alſo be S o; and that 


whereas in the ſeries A 444 — a d,; Fc. where 
by a term was aſſigned, A repreſented the firſt term, d' the 
firſt of the firſt differences, and that x repreſented the interval 
between the firſt term and the laſt, we are to write o inſtead 
of A, A inſtead of d., d“ inſtead of d“, d“ inſtead of d, 
&c. and x + 1 inſtead of &; which being done, the ſeries 


| 3 . 
expreſſing the ſums will be o + x + 1. A+ © 2s d + 


— — 


re. nen 
2238 J 23 
x. ͤ — I. X 


PE In = 4”, Ge. Or again, if the real num- 


ber of terms of the lines be called z, that is, if 2 1. 
or Z—I=x, we ſhall have the ſum of the ſeries z X 


— 2—1 . Z—2 &2— 1.222 — a” 


a "+ 2.3 1 
&c. See De Moivre, Doctr. of Chances, 
Analyt. p. 153. | | 


p. 52, 53. Miſc. 


For inſtance, let it be required to find the ſum of a ſeries of 


the ſquares of the natural numbers 1+ 4+ g+ 16+ 25+ 36 
Then, A=1 4 | | 


of. 4778 


The ſum conſequently will be, 


Z—1 Z—1 . 
—s I N . 


YZ — 2 & — 32 ＋2 
=2X1+ — + — : — 
6＋492— 9 ＋222— 6214 
1 X 
3z+222 z. IT 2z. 11 2z. 6.7.13 

22 — Su = — 4 FA ” =—=p—*=91 
This eaſy example will be ſufficient to ſhew the applications 
of the rule. Thoſe who are defirous of ſeeing its uſe in que- 
ſtions of chance, may conſult Mr. ds Meivre's Doctrine of 
chances, p. 53, ſeq. Various other inſtances of the uſe of 
this rule in finding ſums of progreſſions of figurate members, 
c. may be ſeen in Miſc. Analyt. p. 154, 4: 
As to the differential method, it is to be obſerved, that though 
Sir Iſaac and others have treated it as a method of — 
an algebraic curve, at leaſt of the parabolic kind, throug] 

number of given points; yet the conſideration of curves is 
not at all eſſantial, though it may help the imagination. "The 
deſcription of a parabolic 9 8 — 
ſame problem as the aſſigning of quantities 
— w_ may always be done by algebra, _—_ 
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the reſolution of ſimple equations. See Mr. . Stirling's Me- ' DOVE's foot, in botany, a name ſometimes uſed for the geraniun, 


thodus Differentialis, p. 97. This ingenious author has treat- or crane's bill of authors. See the article GERA NUM, Su 

ed fully of the differential method, and ſhewn its uſe in the DOWN, in natural hiſtory, denotes the fineſt feathers of get, 

ſolution of ſome very difficult problems. with which beds, pillows, c. are ſtuffed: alſo the cotton, 
D1FFERENTIAL /cale, in algebra, is uſed for the ſcale of rela- | ſubſtance growing on the tops of thiſtles, and other plant, 


tion ſubtracted from unity. See the article Recurring SERIES, | DOWNY, ſomething partaking of the nature, or aboundi; 


" by . „ = Li 
89 
: AS ” "4 Wa. 
_ 3 
e 6 


Append. £6 with down: thus, ſome leaves, fruit, &c. are found cott. q 
DIGESTION, how promoted by fermentation. ' See the article} ed with a downy matter. r 5 
FERRMENTATION, Append. | DRABA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, makes a diftina N 


DIMNESS of fight, in horſes. Seethe article S16H4T, Append. genus of plants, which have no ſtyle, and whoſe fruit is 1 
DISAFFORESTED, the ſame with deafforeſted. See the ar-] oval pod of an oblong figure. 3 1 
ticle DEaFFORESTED, Oel. ä C. Bauhine calls it the h paftoris minor. 
DISBUDDING -of trees, is the taking away ſuch branches or DRasa is alſo a name by which ſome ſpecies of two very d: 
ſprigs, newly put forth, as are ill placed. ict. Ruſt. in voc. ſtinct genuſes of plants, not only from the former, but from 
DISBURDE ING of fruit-trees, is the taking off part of the each other, are ſometimes called; thoſe are the lepidium ud 
leaves and fruit, when too numerous, that thoſe which re- | heſperis of botanical writers. See the articles LzP1pivn a 
main may grow the larger. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. ESPERIS, Suppl. : 
DISCLOSED, a term uſed for chickens or hawks newly | DRAFF, a term uſed in many parts of the kingdom for the wh 
| hatched, or juſt peeping _ the ſhells ; alſo for buds or | given to hogs : allo for the grains of brewers uſually given y 
flowers juſt blown. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. COWS. 
DISEASES of ſoldiers. See the article SoLDIERS, Append. DRAGG (Suppl.) — Draggs are alſo a kind of baſket uſed i 
DISEMBARK, in the ſea-language, ſignifies to land goods | clearing the aprons of ſhip-docks of filth.. Blanckley, Ny, 


from on ſhip-board. Did. Ruft. in voc. | Expo. p. 51. | | 
DISPLANTING, among gardeners, is the plucking up a tree | DRAGON (Suppl.) — Sza-Dr acon, in ichthyology, the Ex. 
or plant out of the ground. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. liſh name of the cottus, with the ſecond back-fin white. $ 


DisPLANTING ſcoop, an inſtrument for taking up plants with | the article CorTTus, Suppl. 

earth about their roots. Id. ibid. | | Dracon-tree, a name ſometimes uſed for the palm- tree. $ 
DISSEPIMENT UM, among botaniſts, the thin ſeptum ſe- | the article PALM, Suppl. 

parating the cells of the fruits of plants. | | ild DRacon, a name ſometimes given to abretanun, d 
DISTAFF, an inſtrument about which flax is tied, in order to} ſouthernwood. See the article SouTHERNwooD, Suppl, 


the ſpinning it. DRAW-net, a kind of net for taking the larger ſort of wil 
DisTAFF-thiftle, a name ſometimes given to the atractylis of au- fowl, which ought to be made of the beſt packthread, wit 
thors. See the article ATRACTYLIs, Append. wide meſhes : they ſhould be about two fathoms deep and fx 


. DITTANDER, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, | long, verged on each fide with a very ſtrong cord, and ftretch 
called by authors lepidium. See the article LEPIDIUM, Suppl. ed at each end on long poles. | 
DITTANY (Suppl. ) — Baſtard-DiTTANY, the Engliſh name | It ſhould be ſpread ſmooth and flat upon the ground, and 
of a genus of plants called by authors Pſeudo-dictamnus. See ftrewed over with ſedge, graſs, or the like, to hide it fron | 
the article PsEUDo-difamnus, Suppl. the fowl ; and the ſportſman is to place himſelf in ſome ſhe- 
DOCK (Suppl.) in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of | ter of graſs, fern, or ſome ſuch thing. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 
plants called by authors lapatbum. See the article Laya-| DRaw-gear, in huſbandry, any kind of harneſs for drawing 
HUM, Suppl. Er | waggon or other carriage. 
Dock, among ſportſmen, denotes the fleſhy part of a boar's DRAWING of teeth, or Tooth-DRAwIxo, in ſurgery. & 
chine, between the middle and the buttock. | the article TooTH-drawing, Suppl. | NEED 
DOCTOR Tirkar's weed, in botany, a name given to a genus] DRA, a name given by ſportſmen to ſquirrel-neſts, builtin 
| of plants called by authors trigſteoſpermum and lonicera. See the tops of trees. See the article SQUIRREL, Suppl. | 
——— the article LoniceRa, Append. | 5 DRàAv is alſo a kind of cartjuſed by brewers for carrying barred 
| DOE, the female of the buck-kind. See the article Buck, beer; alſoa ſledge drawn without wheels. Dict. Ruſt. in vc 
Scl. and Suppl. | - . I DREDGE, or Des, a term uſed by the farmers for oats ad 
DOG, (Suppl.) the Engliſh name of a very numerous genus | _ barley mingled together. DiR. Ruſt. in voce. 
of animals. See the articles Doc and Canis, Suppl. DREDGERS, a term uſed in the admiralty-courts for the fiſhers 
 Doe's bare, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants | for oyſters. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. i 
called by auchors apocynum. See the article Doc's bane, Suppl. | DRIFFLAND, the fame with droffland. See the next article 
Dac-berry-tree, a name given to the cornus, or cornel-tree. DROFFLAND, or DRiFFLAND, in our old cuſtoms, aye 
. See the article Cox us, Suppl. 8 ly payment made by ſome tenants to their landlords, for 
1 Doc-days, the fame with canicular days. See the article Ca- riving their cattle through the manor to fairs and matkt- 
1 NICULAR, Cycl.. V DiR. Ruſt. in voc. . 
11K Doe's graſs, in botany. See the article GRass, Append. DROP-wert, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants called U 
18 | Doc's mercury, in botany, a name given to a ſpecies of mercu- | authors filipendula, See the article FiLipENDULA, Supp 
1h rialis, See the article MERCURIAL IS, Suppl, Water-DRor-wort, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants cf 
-Doe's tones, in botany, a name by which ſome call the orchis.| ed e@nanthe by authors. See the article ENAN THE, Suppl 
See the article Okcnis, Suppl. | DROPSY (Suppl.) Dropſies, attended with anafarcous ſwell! 
Doc's tongue, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants | are not to be cured with purging alone, nor by ſoap, nor” 
called by authors cynogloſſum. See the article CyNoGLos- | curials ; but chiefly by the lixivial falts, either in the fo 
SUM, Suppl. | broom-aſhes, ſalt of wormwood, or ſalt of tartar. The on 
| Dog's tooth bell, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of dentalium. mon method is this; about thirty or forty grains of falt'o 
See the article DENTALIUM, ſupra. | tartar is diſſolved in an infuſion of wormwood, to wich“ 
DoG-weed, a name ſometimes given to the cornus, or cornel- | added ſpirit of juniper ; and this mixture is to be gien i 
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tree. See the article Cokx us, Suppl. . three doſes, and repeated daily. Beſides this it may be pi 
DoG-wood of Jamaica, the name by which ſome authors call | per to give the patient, once in four or five days, half a dran 
robinia, a genus of plants. See the article RogIx IA, Suppl. of pilulæ ex coloquintida cum aloe, as a purge; and towa ts 
DocG-woed of Virginia, a name ſometimes given to a ſpecies of | decline of the diſeaſe, ſome common chalybeate. The 
laurus, or bay-tree. See the article LAukus, Suppl. reſis may alſo be promoted by ſwallowing garlick, or mu 
DOGGS, machines of iron for burning wood on; alſo hooks | ſeed. See Pringle,. Obſerv. on Diſeaſes of the Arm T 


fixed in large timbers, for drawing them with horſes. Blanck- | DROSERA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem. of botany, the __— 
ley, Nav. Expoſitor, p. 51. a genus of plants called by Tournefort ros ſolis. See the 

DOOLS, a term uſed in ſeveral parts of the kingdom for balks, | sche Ros fa, Suppl. 0 * 

or ſlips of paſture, left between the furrows of ploughed lands. DRUM (Cycl.) — Mire-DRunu, the name by which the bi 4 


DiR. Ruſt. in voc. - | is called in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. See the al ticle 
DORIA, in botany, the name uſed by Dillenius for the ob TERN. Suppt, © ' | of 
go, or virga aurea of other botaniſts. See the article VIR GA DUBBING / a coct, a term uſed by cock-maſters for the 
*  qurea, Suppl. ing off a cock's comb and wattles. Dict. Ruſt. a 

- DORMOUSE, the Engliſh name of a genus of animals called | DUCK's foot, in botany, the Engliſh name of a gens 0 


1 


by authors ſorer. See the article SOREX, Suppl. known among authors by thoſe of podophyllum or dud 
DOTTEREL (Suppl.) — For MAiNELLUs, referred to in this lum. See the article ANaPoDoPHYLLUM, Suppl. of 
article, read MoRINELLUS. - x DUCK-weed, or Duck's meat, the Engliſh name of ag” 


: 3 Term 

 . DOUBLE (Oel. and Suppl.) — A hare is ſaid to double when] plants called by authors Jenna. See the article 2 
ſhe keeps in plain fields, and winds about to deceive the Append. **VNNV 8 
hounds, Diet. Ruſt. in voc. bn oft IDuMBNEsS (che. When this diſorder ariſes ron N, |, 
DounLe-leaf, or IWV BLA DER, in botany, names given by | it ſometimes a ts cars See the Phil. Trank. uf 1 
+ ſome to-the ophris of authors. See the article Oparis, Suppl. | where Dr, Wallis gives an account of two perſon ty 
Dousrx-tangue, a name ſometimes given to the ruſcus, or dumb, who were taught to underſtand and ſpeak 2 f 14 


- | butcher's broom. See the article Ruscus, Suppl. | And in No. 245. the doctor gives an account of mah i 
. +» DOUCGELS, or Dovicsrs, among ſpartimen, denote the] for this purpoſe. This art is now practiſed ſucce 
V HPO N EY * | 10 5 1 a 
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DWALE, a name ſometimes given to the deadly nightſhade, 
DYER's broom, in botany, the name of a ſpecies of geniſta. See 
D VNA, in commerce, a kind of Eaſt-Indian coin, worth about 


DYSENTERY (Cycl. and Suppl.) — The dyſentery is owing to 


Laaſtly, it is beyond diſpute, that the infection is communi- | 


KY 


or belladonna. See the article BELLADoNNA, Suppl, | 


the article GEN IS TA, Suppl. 
thirty Shillings of Engliſh money. 


cauſes little different from thoſe which produce the bilious or 
putrid fever. Accordingly it is agreed on all hands, that it 
proceeds chiefly from two cauſes, different in appearance, but 
in effect the ſame ; one from acrimony generated within the 
body, and the other from foul ſteams, which being received 
into it, act as a ferment, and ſuddenly produces the ſame diſ- 
order that ariſes more' ſlowly from an internal cauſe, 

As to the acrimony, it appears to be of the putrid kind, the 
dyſentery being moſt frequent in hot, cloſe, and moiſt ſeaſons, 
when bodies are moſt ſubject to putrefaction; and, beſides, 
prevails chiefly among thoſe of a ſcorbutic habit, or the meaneſt 
and pooreſt people, who, from foul air, bad diet, and nafti- 
neſs, are moſt liable to putrid diſeaſes. | 
There is likewiſe an old obſervation, that ſuch ſeaſons as pro- 
duce moſt flies, caterpillars, and other inſets (the increaſe 
whereof depends ſo much upon heat, moiſture, and conſe-. 
quently upon corruption) have likewiſe been the moſt produc- 
tive of dy/entertes. 


cated by. putrid effluvia from the bodies, but more eſpecially 
the fæces of thoſe who are ill of the diſtemper. See Pringle, 
Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 224, ſeg. 

This diſeaſe is the ſame in camps as in other places ; its 
greater fatality in the former ariſing more from want of neceſ- 


ſaries than from any extraordinary virulence in the dyſentery it- 
ſelf. | 


Phyſicians diſtinguiſh three ſtates of the dy/entery ; the firſt, 


when recent, the ſecond, when it has continued ſome time, 
and has much impaired the ftrength, weakened the tone of 
the inteſtines, and abraded their villous coat ; and the third, 
when, either from the putrid fumes within the body, or the 
foul air of an hoſpital, a malignant fever is joined, and a 
mortification threatened. | 

In the firſt ſtage bleeding is proper, though not in the ſubſe- 
quent ones; alſo vomiting with ipecacuhana, in ſmall quanti- 


' 


DYT 


alſs recommended as the moſt efficacious emetic for relieving 
the ſtomach and bowels, provided it be given in the begin- 
ning of the diſtemper. After vomiting, a purge of rhubarb, 
to which are added a few grains of ſalt of wormwood, may 
be given. In winter, indeed, and vernal fluxes, bleeding 
and rhubarb have been found ſufficient, without vomits. In 
regard to diet, the common practice is to confine the patient 
in-the beginning to rice-gruel, panado, mutton-broth, and 
the like; and for drink rice or barley-water, or the white 
decoction are recommended. In the convaleſcent ſtate they 
may be allowed meat, but no ſmall beer, and never any milk 
unleſs diluted with lime-water. Pringle, Obſerv. on the Diſ- 
eaſes of the Army, p. 230, ſeg. N 

In the ſecond ſtage, the ſame diet, with ſmall doſes of the 
bark, to which has been added the extract of logwood, or the 
tinctura Faponica, is recommended. 
The dyſentery, after a ſeeming cure, is apt to recur upon any 

cold, or error in diet: however, it is to be obſerved, that, 
for the moſt part, relapſes are not attended with ſuch acri- 
mony as at firſt. When relapſes are apprehended, or the 
cure imperfect, the patient muſt ſtill uſe a ſoft mucilaginous 
diet, and continue to take ſome mild aſtringent; which laſt 
intention may be anſwered by lime-water, given to a pint a 
day, and fofiened with half that quantity of boiled milk. 
Sometimes ſmall doſes of the bark have been no leſs effectual. 
1d. ibid. . 

Gripes always attend the dy/entery, and are relieved by opiates, 
by fomenting the belly, and by drinking chamemile-tea ; for 
carminatives, in this caſe, inſtead of mitigating, increaſe the 
pains. The tea produces this effect not only by its antiſpaſ- 
modic but antiſeptic virtue. The fomentations, which are 
made of herbs, adding ſome ſpirits, muſt be frequently re- 
peated ; and when thele are found ineffectual, the pains may 
be relieved with a bliſter, or only a warm plaſter with a fourth 
or fifth part of the emplaſtrum rea added to it. 
As to the third ſtage of this diſtemper, it coincides with the 
malignant or hoſpital fever. See the article HosPITAL fe- 
ver, Append, ; 

DYTISCUS, in zoology, the name of a genus of four-winged 

flies, the antennz of which are ſlender and ſetaceous. They 
have likewiſe feet formed for ſwimming, and their habitation 


ties, and repeated ſeveral times. Vitrum ceratum antimonii is 


is generally in the water, whence: they have been called in 


Engliſh, water-beetles. 


EaGLt-bat, the Engliſh name of an animal of the bat-kind. 


EAGLE-flower, the name by which ſome call the balſamina, a 


4 
, 
* 
0 
1 


ECL 


E e among farmers. See the article Eppisn, 

Peng. | | 

EAGLE (Suppl. ) — Sea-EAGLE, in ichthyology, the 
Engliſh name of the aquila marina, a ſpecies of raja. See the 
articles RAJA and AQUILA marina, Suppl. 


See the article VESPERTILIO, Suppl. | : 


23 genus of plants. See the article BALSA MINA, 
EAGRASS. See the article Epp15H, Append, 
| bs forficula, a well known inſect, very ſwift, with two 
1 horns on its head, and fix feet; its tail is forked ; its 
ſmooth. | about the Fn of a ſmall worm, and very 
ib a very troubleſome creature, frequently introducing itſelf 


into th introducing itſel 
it n Wer cauſing a great deal of pain by its biting : 


in the ſame manner. 4 
The dried 


and e ee of ear-wigs is eſteemed good for deafneſs ; | 


V: prepared from them, in convulfions and ſpaſms. 
F A NG 0 des Drog. in voc. Forficula. 1 


a YEARN | fed in | 
th kingdom for Seer 6, a name uſed in ſeveral parts of 


1 name 2 Ants nt 75 terra fullonica, the Eng- 
4 Ars E R'Searth, Supp . 
Tut, in botany, theE 
rare) authors balhacg en 
"Ae. 


EARTH 455 the article Eppisn, Append. 3 1 2 


(Cyel.) | cle CENTRONMA, 


» } ww | e ob 


ws in other parts of the body, which it bites | 


See the articles MARLE and | 


23e 28 30”. Whether this obliquity be the reſult only of the 
nutation of the earth's axis from the cauſe mentioned in the 
article STAR, Append. or whether there be beſides ſome cauſe 
producing a gradual approach of the ecliptic to the equator, ei- 
ther at the rate of 1' in 100 years, or at any other rate, is not 
et aſcertained. 7 | + 
EDDISH, or Ean1sn, among farmers, denotes the latter pa- 
ſture, or graſs, which comes after mowing or reaping, and is 
otherwiſe called eagraſs, earſh, and etch. _ 12 
FEL-backed, a term uſe by dealers in horſes, for thoſe which 
have black liſts along their backs. 858 
EFFLUVIA, (Suppl.) in medicine, are aſſigned as the cauſe of va- 
rious diſorders, eſpecially of the contagious kind. Thus, when 2 
conſiderable quantity of putrid uuia has been admitted into 
the blood, befides acting thereupon Ys by way of inqui- 
namentum, or ferment, they ſeem immediately to affect the 
nerves, and thereby to bring on ſome extraordinary diſorder 
of the whole frame. Hence ariſe ſpaſms, obſtructions, pal- 
pitations, a high degree of fever, or a languid circulation, 
chillneſs, or intenſe heat, and a 2 of contrary ſymptoms, 
according to the different affection of the nerves. To putrid 
efftuvia is likewiſe owing the Jail'diſtemper, which is the ſame 
with the hoſpital fever. See the article HosPiTAL-fever, 
Eke, indeed, unacquainted with the dangerous nature of pu- 
trid Muvia, have aſcribed the mortality occaſioned by them, 
to a cold, or other the like cauſe ; but; in this, they have en- 
tirely miſtaken the cauſe. Vide Pringle, Obſerv. on the Diſ- 
eaſes of the Army, p. 186, fr. BE ate 
'Effluvia iſſuing from corrupted ſubſtances chiefly conſiſt of the 
phlogiſton or ſulphur principle, fince they ſo readily unite 
with, and volatilize acids, as appears from the increaſe and 
particular change of the ſmell. But it is proper to remark, 


- % 


in botany, a name ſometimes given that from a ſimple putrid ſubſtance the phlogiſton does not 
N | > | | ariſe alone, but combined with the ſaline parts of the body; * 


for this principle, when ſingle, is perhaps impereeptible to the ; 
- ſmelt; and, when diveſted of theſe ſalts, is never, ſo far as-is 


known, peſtilential: ſo that the deleterious particles of rotten 
r 


1 
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flupſtances ſeem to conſiſt of a certain combination of the ſul- 
codon with the ſaline principle, which united, not only 
me the moſt irritating ſtimuli to the nerves, but act up- 
on the hitmours as a putrid ferment in promoting their cor- 
| * ibid. p. 385. See the article MAT IGNANT, 


rt (Suppl.) — Sea-Ecc, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 
© centronia. See the article CENTRONIA, Suppl. 
EGLANTINE, in botany, a name given to the ſweet-briar, 
a ſpecies of roſe. See the article Rosx, Suppl. 
EGLECOPALA, a name ſometimes uſed for the ſtony, blueiſh 
marle. See the article MARLE, Suppl. 
ELAEAGNON, or ELatacnoN 
the article Ac Ns zaftus. | 
RLATER, the name of a genus of four-winged flies with ſe- 
tacesus antennæ; which, when laid on their backs, have a 
power of leaping with great force and agility. 
ELATERIUM, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for the ma- 
mordica of others. See the article MomoRDica, Suppl. 
ELDEN, a word uſed in ſome parts of the kingdom fer fuel. 
Dict. Ruſt. | 
ELDER-tree, alnus, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus 
of plants. See the article AL N us, Suppl, 
Dwarf EL DER, in botany, a name given ſometimes to the ſam- 
bucus of authors. See the article SAMBUCUs, Suppl. 
Marſb-EL DER, or Water-EL.DeR, the name by which ſome 
writers call the OpuLus. See the article OpuLus, Suppl. 
Spaniſh-ELDER, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants called 
by authors Saururus. See the article SAURURUs, Suppl. 
ELEPHAS, the elephant, in zoology. . See the article ELe- 
__ PHANT, Suppl. . | 
ELICHRYSUM, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
: ne in Engliſh ** See the article ELVYCHRYSUu, 
| Eon, in botany, is alſo a name given by Tournefort 
to the gnaphalium, or cut-weed, of Linnzus. See the article 
__ GNAPHALIUM, Suppl. ” 
EMPHEREPYRA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of ſiderochita, 
compoſed of various cruſts, or coats, ſurrounding a nucleus of 
the ſame matter and ſtructure with themſelves. 
article SIDEROCHITA, Append. on 
Of this genus we have the following ſpecies : 1. The very 
hard ſmooth empherepyra, with brown, yellow, and red cruſts. 


2. The hard, glittering, rough empherepyra, with brown, 


purple, anddeepyellow cruſts. 3. The ſoft browniſh-yellow em- 
pherepyra. 4. The ſoft empherepyra, with ſhining brown and 
___ duſky green cruſts. 5. The ſoft empherepyra, with lucid, whitiſh, 
. yellowiſh, and red cruſts. Hill, Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 532, ſeg. 
EMPRIMED, among ſportſmen, a term applied to a hart 
when he forſakes the herd. Did. Ruſt. in voc. 
 ENCAMPMENT. See the article Came, Append. 
ENCEPHALOS, eſz:ÞaXcs, in 
brain. Caſtel. Lexic. Medic. 


ec the article BRain, Ol. 


ENCHANT ER's aightſbade, a name ſometimes given to a ge- 


nus of plants, called by authors circæa. 
„ 
ENCHELIDEs, in zoology, 
cules, containing the 9 eels, whether of pepper - water 
vinegar, Cc. See the articles ANIMALCULE, Append. and 
PzpPER, VINEGAR, and EEL, Suppl. 5 


See the article Cix- 


ENDE W, in falconry, is ſaid of a hawk that digeſts her meat 


fo well, that ſhe not only diſcharges her gorge of it, but even 
; * cleanſes her pannel. Dict. Ruſt. wo" 

of cichorium. See the article Cicyorium, Supp). | 
ENGOUTED, in falconry, is ſaid of a hawk's feathers when 
they have black ſpots in them. Dit. Ruſt, | 
ENAY DRIS,. in zoology, a name given by the antient Greeks 
t, the otter, from its living in | = 


adus bodies, formed into large, and in great part, empty caſes, 


* 


f this genus we have only two ſpecies: 1. 


57 quantity of ar aqueous dad. © 
ee The thick ſhell- 


2. The thinner ſhelled 2xhydrus, with yellowiſh, brown, and 
n 


purpliſh cruſts, Fil, N 

: ENSEELED, in falconry, a term uſed for a hawk which has a 
- thread drawn through her upper eye-lid, and made faſt under 
her beak, to take away the ſight. Dict. Ruſt. 5 


ed enbydras, with black, reddiſh, brown, and yellow cruſts. 


ENTERING. of . a. hawk, falconers, denotes her being 
allowed to kill for the firſt time. Dic̃t. Ruſt. og: 
. EnTzRING of hounds, is the! ing them how to hunt. Di. 


Tut. Ses thearticle EnTzAnce, Suppl. 
ENTERMEW, in falconry. See the Ace Falcon. 
. ENTERME an falconers, a hawk which changes 


See the | 


phyhology, is uſed for the 


the name of a genus of animal- | 


L 


| 


IVE, endivia, in botany, a name given to ſeveral ſpecies | 


water. See the article | 
. 985750 n .. 5 
ENH) BRI, in natural hiſtory, a genus of cruftated ferrugine- | 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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* 
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from the quantity a+e 


Theophrafti, in botany. See | | 


3 


| 


| 


1 


ROELE, in arch „A kind of fmall tory, ſome- |. 
times called a meazanme. See the article Mzzanins, Cycl. | 
| | are found lately to | 
_ EP!LOBI in the Linnzan ſyſem of botany, the name of a 
-» diſtinQ' genus of plants, called by Tournefort chamenerinn. 
Joes the article CHAMANBRIUM, Sf | 


1. 


This is ſufficient to give a notion of 


proper hermaphrodi 
de limb being divided into firs ſegments and the Pls 
. 
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EQUATION ( Suppl.) — Dr. Halley's method for the folutic 


of equations is thus : 

Let the root z of any equation be taken equal to a+ e; when 
a is ſuppoſed to be taken near to the true value. T 
| ity let all the powers of -z found in the 
propoſed equation, be formed; and to theſe let their reſpeQin 
coefficients be prefixed. Let the power to be reſolved be ſu. 
ducted from the ſum of the parts of the firſt column where, 


is not found; and let the difference be +b. Then take the 


ſum of all the coefficients of e in the ſecond column, Which 
call 5: and having added all the coefficients of ee, the ſun 
of which is called ?; the root ſought z, will, in a rational 


ER Y | * 3 | 
n eee and, in an irrational form, = 
ITI 1 TI: 

1 


For inſtance, let it be propoſed to find a root of the equittin 

21— z 5 2 = Io, where 10000 is the reſolvend. 
7 | 

For a firſt ſuppoſition let a = 10 ; we ſhall therefore hay: the 

equation - 

__2*=a*+ 4 Gee 4gci+e+ 

—dzz=—da* + dae dee 

+ :iz=+catce 

= 10000 + 4000e + booe + 40283 + 6+ 

— 300 * booe— Je 

+. 750+<er 7508 | 


 — TOO0O | 7 
+4590F40 152+ 597eeÞ40e* . 
1 


ä D 1 
The ſigns + and — with reſpect to e and es are left doubt 


ful, till it be known whether e be affirmative or negative; in 
which there is ſome difficulty, as in equations having ſever 
roots, the homogenea comparationis, as they are called, are of- 


ten increaſed by diminiſhing a, and on the contrary diminiſt- | 
ed by increaſing a. But the ſign of e is determined by the | 


ſign of the quantity 6; for the refolvend being ſubtradtel 
from the homogeneum formed from a, the ſign of e, and there- 
fore of the parts prevailing in its compoſition, will alway 


| be contrary to the ſign of the difference B. Hence it will a- 


pear whether # be affirmative or negative, or whether 4 ha 
been aſſumed greater or leſs than the true root. 


—V L—bet 
7 


ways equal to : 


the ſame ſign; but when they are connected with different 


3 After that e has bern 


found to be negative, e, e, es, &c. muſt be made negative 


ſigns, e becomes = 


in the affirmative members of the equation ; and affirmative 
in the 1 members, that is, they muſt be writ with 
contrary | 
&c. be affirmative in the affirmative members, and negate 


ign: but if e be affirmative, then muſt e, e ' 


— 
— 


in the negative. | 
In the propoſed example we have 10450 inſtead of the reſol- 
vend 10000, or b= +450; from whence it appears thats 
was taken greater than the true root, and conſequent!y that 
is negative. Hence the equation becomes 10450 — 4015. 
+ 597 ee—4e3 +e+ = 10000; that is, 450 —4015t7 
597ee=0. Therefore, 450 = 4015 597 ce, or b 


— tee; the root of which is e = mT of 7” 
18 172761400 

$ . * 
—5 —5 that is, in the preſent caſe, e222 * *2— 

F | 


| 997 _ og 
from whence the approximated root is found to be = 9.0" 


Now this root being taken for a ſecond ſuppoſition, 
the operation being repeated we ſhall have a T 217 
9.886260 3936495, which is very exact, ſcarcely excee 
the truth by above 2 the laſt figure. -thod: 
Dr. Halley's me" 


thoſe who deſire more examples, and farther inſtructions» 11 


4 


conſult the Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 210. or Lowthorp's Abrids 


vol. i. p. 85, ſeg. 


Differential |EquaTiONn. See the article DIFFERENTIA® 


ENTS. a name given to canary birds about two year ai 


See the article Canary, Suppl. 
RIGERON, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, 


2 diſtin& genus of plants, called by other botaniſts 


the 
ſ 


zella, and ſenecionis ſpecies ; and by us the great 
* | : eſe: 
The characters of this genus, according to Linnæus, are f. 


infandibuliorm 
= 


tire; the ſtamina of the hermaphrodite 
ny filaments, the antherz,. CY 


Then 


But e is a · 


as often as b and t hae 


of 
name 
2 
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| ERUCA marina griſeo-fuſca, a name ſometimes given to the 


| Erca-crop, among farmers, the third crop of 


8 1 EUPHONIC accent. See the article AccenT, Cycl. 2. 
 EWE, the Engliſh name of the female of the ſheep-kind. 


: s, þ % * 
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no pericarpium; the ſceds are ſmall, oblong, and covered! 


with long down; the receptacle is naked and plane. See 
Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 400. ; ies Wa 
The ſpecies of erigeron are theſe: 1. The ſingle lateral flower- 
ed erigeron, with ſquamoſe cups. 2. The toad-flax-leaved 
annual Canada erigeron, called by ſome conyza. 3. The co- 
 ronopus-leaved erigeron of America. 4. The ovato-lanceo- 
late-leaved camphorated erigeron. 5. The ſhort leaved eri- 
ron. 6. The ramoſe, long leaved, ſmall flowered erigeron. 
J. The larger flowered 41 * Hill, Hiſt. Plant. p. 575. 
RINGO, in botany, the Engliſh name of the eryngium, a 
diſtin& genus of plants: See the article Ex yNcium, Suppl. 


apbrodita, a genus of ſea- inſects. See the article ApHRODI- 
TA, * . 2 N 
ETCH. See the article Eppisn, Append. DEE: 
corn upon land 
b newly broken up. Ruſt. Dit. in voc. Pry, 

= ETERNAL flower, the Engliſh name of two different genuſes 
of plants, the gnaphalium and xeranthemum. See the articles 
_ GrxrHAliivm and XERANTHEMUM,. Suppl, | 

F EVERLASTING-pea, the name of a genus of plants, called by 
_ authors lathyrus, See the article LaTfHyRus, Suppl. . 
= EUONYMOIDES, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for the 
= cela/irus of Linnzus. See the article CELAsTRUs, Append. 


1 


See the articles SEE. and Ovis, Suppl. 


See the article Hex A- 


_ EXAGON, the ſame with hexagon. 

_ cox. Suppl. r 

EXERCISE (Cycl.) — Proper 
health of ſoldiers in camp. 


exerciſe conduces much to the 


5 


vers the eyes of coach-horſes. F 
EvE-brotu, in architecture, the ſame 


The exerciſe of a ſoldier may be conſidered under three heads 3 
the firſt relating to his duty, the ſecond to his living more 
' commodiouſly, and the third to his diverſions. | 
The firſt, conſiſting chiefly in the exerciſe of his arms, will be 
no leſs the means of preſerving health, than of making him 
expert in his duty; and frequent returns of this, early an 
before the ſun grows hot, will be made more advantageous 
than 3 it ſeldom, and ſtaying too long out at a time; 
for a camp affording little convenience for refreſhment, all un 
neceſſary fatigue is to be avoided. _ | 
As to the ſecond article, cutting boughs for ſhading, the tents, 
making trenches round them for carrying off the water, air- 
ing the ſtraw, cleaning their cloaths and accoutrements, and 
afhiſting in the buſineſs of the meſs, ought to be no diſagree- 
able exerciſe to to the men, for ſome part of the day. 
Laſtly, as to diverſions, the men muſt be encouraged to them 
either by the example of their officers, or by ſmall premiums 
to thoſe who ſhall excel in any kind of ſports, as ſhall be 
. Judged moſt conducive to health; but herein great caution is 
neceſſary, not to allow them to fatigue themſelves too much, 
eſpecially in hot weather, or ſickly times; and above all, that 
their cloaths be kept dry, wet cloaths being the moſt fre- 
uent cauſe of camp-diſeaſes, 


EXPEDITIONS: in winter. See the article Camrarcn, 
EYE (Suppl.) — Evyz-flaps, thoſe pieces of leather which co- 


+ 4 


uſt; Dict. in voc. 
| with liſt, or fillet. See 
the article FiLLET, Cycl. | 


EYESSE; in falconry. See the article Fal cox, Suppl. 


F 


1 ABA Cn, 4 botany, a name ſometimes given to che 
guiacana of Tournefort. See the article Gul AcAxA, 
4! MI il OR a 
FAG, in the fea language, denotes the end of thoſe ſtrands 
which do not go through the tops, when a cable or rope is | 


„ 


Joſed. Blanchley, Nav. Expoſ. p. 54. . 
FAIN TING. — ep ph 9 apt to faint during 
the operation of bleeding. In all caſes, therefore, where 
plentiful bleeding is indicated, it is beſt to do it in bed, in or- 
der to prevent the patient's fainting. It is likewiſe obſerved, 
that a perſon will bear the Toſs of a much greater quantity of 
blood, if the ſtream is ſmall, than by a large orifice, which 
_ dome think neceſſary for making a more ſpeedy revulſion. 
e article LiroTHyYMIA, Suppl. he 
FAKE, in the ſea-lang age, — round or circle of a cable: 
this is otherwiſe called quoil, Blanckley, Nav. Expoſ. p. 54. 
FAN (Suppl.) Fax is alſo an inſtrument uſed in winnowingcorn. 
FAR, in horſemanſhip, a term uſed to denote any part of the 
horſe's right ſide: thus the ur- foot, far-ſhoulder, c. is the 


. Tight foot, right ſhoulder, Er. | 1 8 „ 
FASHIONS I. for the farcin. See the 


| Pringle, Obſerv. on the Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 131. See 


5 » A name ſometimes uſed 
article FaRcin, Cycl. © 


"on Cycl.)—The antients uſed the terms adeps, pinguedo, ſevum, | 


anaterently : but modern anatomiſts have found it convenient 
do eſtabliſh a diſtinction z according to. theſe pinguedo is made 
e general name for all fat, * and ſevum, made 
= ches or ſpecies of it: the adeps comprehends the thinner, 
er, and moiſter ſort, which-eaſily liquifies and difficultly 


oaleſces; the ſuet, or leaf, includes the harder, 


2 and drier a. EY] 
cor ing to an antient iſt 4 313 * 3 
Fat, or that er a. pag . e "th 7 * Na 
——5 virtues aſcribed to certain fats do not ſeem well 
A ſome even doubt their being pol: 
of? 0 different from other ſubſtances of 
wel may ariſe out of their different 
volatility : that of the viper 


ing extraordi 


1 
for 


- 
»>4# | 


e tbe ſubſtance ceaſes de be adepey. and is called | 


4 — 
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Far, in the D 1 | 
FEATHER (Suppl. ) 


pinguedo coagulaled or con- 
2 faline ; | 

| | | 

9 


FEE | 


« [* Blaf, Comm. ad Velling, cap. i: p. 10. Gal. De uſu par- 
Bann, 16.  Gorr. De? Mel p. 374. ſeq. in voc. with. 
v See Du Cange, Gloſſ. Lat. tom. i. p. 56. Qninc. Pharm. 
F, 0 . Xii. p. 27. 4 Pharmac. Edinb. See Johnſ. Chym. 
in Addit. p. 7.] | | ö 

p71 See the article VaT, Oel. Wn, 

— Prince's FRATHER, in botany, the 

us of plants called by authors amaranthus. See 

the article AMARANTHUs;. Suppl. © 

FEE (Cycl.) in Latin feudum, and more antiently feodum, is 
defined by Stryckius , © Feudum eſt conceſſio dominii utilis 
ce ſub lege fidelitatis.”, Theſe feuds,. no doubt, took their 
origin from the conqueſts of the northern hive that overſpread 

Europe. The general divided the conquered country into 
large diſtricts, over each of which he placed one of his princi- 
pal officers, and they again ſubdivided their provintes a——Og 
the fubalterns and ſoldiers ; this was in lieu of pay, and theſe 
lands being given under the condition of fidelity, by which 

was chiefly meant aſſiſtance in war, made an united kingdom 
under the general, who generally aſſumed the title of A. as 
| Hengjſt did in Kent, though he had it not before he made his 

- conqueſt. [ * Examen Juris Feudal. cap. ii; qu. 11.]J I 

We muſt not imagine that feuds were always invariably of 
the ſame form; they altered much in proceſs of time. Craig | 
diſtinguiſhes them into four ages, calling them infantia, puer 
itia, adoleſcentia, and virilis æias. Infantia was from the firſt 
irruption of the northern nations, about the middle of the 
fifth century to an. 650, during which feuds were annual, or 
at moſt for life, like che. Turkiſh timarigts. Pueritia he rec- 

kons from 650 to B06, the time of Charlemagne; 45 

which ſons crept into the ſucceſſion of their fathers: | Aal - 
 centia extended ſrom this to Conrad II. an. 2008 or 1047. 

This emperor intending an expedition into Italy, the betterto 

encourage his followers extended the right of ſucceſſion to 
grand- children and brothers. Virilis æras followed, from Con- 

rad to Frederic, au. 1155. in whole time the feudal books 

were compiled, and ſucceſſions to all heirs whatſoever eſtab- 


name of a 


This is the general account of the origin and progreſs of fendt: 
When ee firſt eſtabliſhed in is iſland has been mat- 
ter of diſpute among the learned: Craig and Spelman ay at. 

che conqueſt; others aſſert their higher antiquity ; Jord chief 
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crimes were ſmall; and capi 


„ cedunt.” Vide Craig, 
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edz ſince by Welt: 3. 18 Ed. I. it was provided, that | 
 mizhtalien any part, or the whole, © ita ut feoffatus teneat de | 
- <Eipitali” domino. In Scotland, where the feudal law is 
_ *a" forfeiture of the whole; this 
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poſt iſtius la- 
lis vitze exceſſum, cuicunque fibi libuerit ſucceſſori relin- 
4 quat. This Clauſe of diſpoſing of his land by laſt will, 
and the omiſſion of fealty throughout the whole, ſhews this 
to have been no feud but rather allod, it being well known 
that after the conqueſt, till the time of Henry VIII, lands 
were not generally deviſeable by will; and that in all char- 
ters fealty was expreſſed: fo that this forfeiture of the land, 
muſt rather be conſidered as a fine, or like the confiſcatio bo- 
orum among the Romans, who knew nothing of feuds, than 
as a feudal eſcheat. Beſides, it muſt be obſerved in general, 
that no great ſtreſs can be laid on Saxon charters, moſt of 


perpetuam hereditatem,” and then adds, © 
1 


them being forged hy monks, and impoſed upon the ignorant 
Neuen whe JA en uired into the titles of convents to | 


their lands. See Rapin, Hiſt. d'Angl. p. 5000. 
Craig's reaſons for affirming that the feudal law came in with 
Witham I. are, 1. That all the terms of art are French; nor 
does it appear that the Saxons had any words to expreſs the 


Fame things. 2. That the penalties inſſicted for crimes, among 


the Saxons, were not the amiſſio frudi, but pecuniary, if the 
for thofe of a higher nature. 


3. It appears from all hiſtorians, that William aſſerted his 


dominion over all the lands in England, confiſcated the lands 


of all thoſe that followed Harold, and let others retain theirs 
ſub lege fidelitatis. Craig gives two examples of inveſtiture, one 
of Athelſtan, the other of the conqueror : Athelſtan's words are, 
„% Ego Athelftanus rex, do tibi Pauline Oddam & Roddam 
tam bona atque pulchra quam unquam mea erant, teſte Ma- 
4 thilde , conjuge mea.” The conqueror inveſted Hugo 


Lupus, his ſiſter's fon, in the county of Cheſter, tenendum 
„ ſibi & hæredibus ita libere ad gladium, ut ipſe rex totam 
* tenebat Angliam ad coronam.” And Craig adds, * licet 


e hæc poſterior diſpoſitio magis affinis inveſtituto videatur, 
tc neutra tamen feudalem diſpoſitionem ſapit, cum nulla fit 
0 in eis ſervitiorum aut recognitionis præſtatio nulla, de do- 

mino ſuperiore mentio: POR ue | 

'De Yar, Foud. lib. i. diegeſ. 7. 
Authors are not agreed as to the etymology of feudum or feo- 


dum; their different opinions may be ſeen in Strytii Examen 
Juris Feudalis. He himſelf derives it from the Italian ſede, 


with little reaſon, fince feuds were by no means of an Italian 


| but Gothic original, and therefore the Gothic langudges ſhould 


be enquired into for the etymology of the word. That of 
Grotius ® ſeems probable enough; he derives feod from fe and 
od, that is, Aipendii poſſeſſio ; fe, according to him, ſignifying 
of old fiipendium, and od, or oed, paſſeſſo. This holds even 
now in the German language, where the word Heined is uſed 
for a jewel, < quaſiparyum bonum, vel parva poſſefſio.” Schil-. 
ter, in his Praxis Juris Romani in Foro Germanico, Exerc. 
lib. iv. § 23. derives ſead pretty much in the fame manner, 
b from the verb fa or faben, which ſignifies capere, incufto- 
diam tradere, and od, ſignifying bona, facultates, poſſeſſronem, 
as Grotius ſays. Stryckius adds, that feuds were ſometimes 
called lead, from od and the verb lehnen, or leiben, to lend; 


and the Germans call a feud eb guht, or ſimply lebn, to this 


day. Leodum and leodes was alfo taken for the vaſſal and for 
homage, as in an old record mentioned by Schilter, loc. cit. 
where it is ſaid, © fidelitatem præcelſo filio noſtro vel nobis 
&& leode & Samio debeant promittere & conjurare. Where 


be thinks ſamio to be an error for ſamto, the abbreviation of ſa- 
cramento. Somner, in his Treatiſe of Gavelkind, gives an- 


other etymon (approved of by ferjeant Wright, in his Trea- 
tiſe of enures) of feod, viz. from fe, flipendium, and the 


termination hode, hoad, or head, ſignifying a quality in ab- 


ſtract: but this ſeems too metaphyfical and forced, and does 


not ſeem near ſo natural as the derivation from od, bonum, 
.  pofſeſſ, Sc. [ * Florum ſparſio ad Jus Juſtinian. p. 340.) 


-raig defines a feud thus >: © Feudum eſt beneficium, ſeu 


-« nevela & libera rei immebilis aut zquipollentis conceſſio, 


cum utilis dominii tranflatione retenta proprietate, ſeu do- 
minio directo, ſub fidelitate & exhibitione ſervitiorum ho- 
„ neſtorum.” See his explanation, loc. eit. This is the pro- 
per and original meaning of a feud; time has ſo much alter- 
ed it, that 


granting them was for affiſtance in war; now, money is the 
chief conlideration ; and variety of other than military ſer- 
vices have been introduced. [ > De Jure Feudal. p.:42.] 


The vaſſal or tenant could not alien his fe without the con- 
"ſent of his lord . 3 ſeems 
rigoroufly obſerved in England, ſince Magna Charta, cap. 

provides, 4 quod nullus liber homo det de caters am- 

alicuĩ de terra ſua, quam ut de reſiduo terræ ſuæ poſlet | 


that this was not long 


e | 

Fu fuflcage heri domino feodi ſervitium ei debitum quod pe 
tinet ad feodum illud.“ But neither was this obſerv- 
any one 


more ſtrictly obſerved, alienating half 3 licence, incury 
hment of the vaſlaFs ingratitude. * i 

Examen Juris Feugalis, -cap. xix. 
on the feudal law have diſtinguiſhed 


\, 


ad allodii formam ac 


. 


ttoman thinks it ſhould be no longer called eu- 
dum, but feudaſirun : the original intent and conſideration of | 


FELON-wort, a name given to the ſolanum, 


FERMENTATION($uppl.) — In order to aſcertain the f- 


ien and pu þ 
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 Subſlattialia, called by Craig efentidlid, ate the efſeritials, tha 
is, qualities.not 8 other, which if taken away the 
feud can no longer ſubſiſt. ee N 
Naturalia are the qualities ſuperadded by lx. 
Accidentalia are the qualities ſuperadded by agreement of the 
lord and vaſſal. | & | 
The naturalia are different in different places, and always 
preſumed, unleſs it be otherwiſe agreed between the parties, 
The accidentalia muſt be expreſſed not preſumed. Vide MI. 
fi Horæ Subſ. Marburg. an, 1729. trimeſtr. æſtiv. and Cray, 
FS IE | 
Wolfus deftaes a feud thus, © Feudum eſt, dominium util 
e in re aliqua alteri a domino conceſſum ſub conditione fide. 
cc ſitatis mutuæ. | | : 
« Subſtantialia ſunt determinationes eſſentiales, quibus notio 
„ feudi in genere abſolvitur. 
& Naturalia ſunt differentiæ 
% communiter recepta. | 
C Accidentulia ſunt differentiæ ſpecificz ſpecierum feudorum: 
<< ſpecie juris auctoritate communiter recepta diverſorum,” 
FELIS, in zoology, the name of a very comprehenſive genus, 
or rather order, of animals. See the article Car, Suppl. 
This order takes in the lion, the tyger, leopard, cat of the 
mountain, lynx, dunce, and the domeſtic cat. See the 2. 
ticles Lion, TyGER, Cc. Suppl. Ty 
FELL-wort, a name ſometimes given to the gentiana, or gen- 
tian of authors. See the article GFENTIANA, Suppl. | 
— zum, or nightſhade 
of authors. See the article Sol AN UM, Suppl. 
FENNEL, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plant 
| _ by authors feniculum. See the article FogEnicuLu, 
Scorching FENNEL, a name ſometimes given to a genus of plant 
known among authors by that of thapfſia. See the article 
TRAPSsLA, Suppl. : | 
PENNEL<flower, in botany, a name ſometimes given to the 
zigella of authors. See the article N1GELLA, Suppl. 
FERMENT, (Suppl.) among phyſicians, is ſometimes uſed 
in a ſynonymous ſenſe with putrefaction, or rather for a pu- 
— habit of body, conſidered as the cauſe of malignant dif- 
orders. V 
But theſe authors axe, nevertheleſs, very careful not to con- 
found putrefaction with vegetable fermentation, accounting them 
only analogous proceſſes; for which reaſon they uſe the ſame 
term ſor the putrefying and fermenting agent. It were to be 
wiſhed, to avoid ambiguity, that we had two different words 
to denote the exciting cauſe of theſe two inteſtine commotions; 
but this is the leſs to be expected, on account of the tenden- 
cy of all putrid animal ſubſtances to promote both animal pu- 
trefaction, and a vinous fermentation in vegetables. See the 
next article. 1 e 


ſpecifteæ feudi auctoritate leg 


mentative quality of animal ſubſtances, Dr. Pringle, in the Ap- 
pendix to his Obſerv. on the Dif. of the Army, has made ſe- 
veral curious experiments: bread and water only ſtood ſeve- 
ral days, in a furnace, heated, as uſual, to 100. degrees; 
but two drams of freſh meat being added to double the former 
quantity of bread, and water in proportion, the mixture began 
to. ferment in a few hours, and continued to do ſo about tw! 
days. For the moſt part the fermentation was ſo ſtrong that 
if the corks had not frequently given way the phials muſt 
have burſt. The bread and fleſh which at firſt lay at the bot 
tom, ſoon roſe to the top, and, conſtantly, as the air elapſ- 
ed, let fall ſome particles that had been buoyed up by the 
fluid ; thus a ſediment was formed, reſembling lees, whi 
the lighteſt part, or flowers, remained on the ſurface ; but de 
fermentation continuing, theſe alſo ſubſided, and the acid 
and ſmell of the liquors, after the action ceaſed, was a farther 
proof of the preceding fermentation. This change was 
more extraordinary, that when the motion began 2 | 
was tending to corruption, and, in effect, in a few bonn 
. terwards, became offenſive ; but next day the putrid 
abated, and went off, re the fermentation ceaſed. | 
The doctor made ſeveral other experiments, to the ſame pt 
poſe, and with nearly ſimilar from all Which, be 
thinks it probable that moſt animal ſubſtances tending to pu- 
trefaction, are endowed with a power of raiſing a e 
tion in the farinacea, and even of rene wing that action ind? 
as have undergone it before. n f- 
| The effect o ation therefore is to change putrid Me 
ſtances to a ſtate of acidity, which they not only fetale 
grow ſtill more and more acid. It is obſerved, in eed, that 
acid arifing from fermentation has ſomething of an auſtere * 
ſaltiſh taſte, but without any offenſive ſmell. Now, confider' 
| how much air is generated by fermentation, it may ſeem * 
that the ſame materials, uſed as food, ſhould make de the 
diſturbance in the body. And the difficulty would 
ater, did the ſaliva, as ore fuppoſe, - = piggy 72 
a ee the article Sa LIVA. the 
From this theory of fer n the dofor account 2 
fournels or acidity « _ 
people are ſubject ; 


* 


o 
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ſince not only a 


live on 
from the food of thoſe ho — 


ſtomach 


id may be produced — 
acid may | 
bread, and water only, as often xs the 0 


5 


become neceſfaty. See Pringle, Obſerv. on the Diſeaſes of 


in regard to ſpirit of wine more remarkable than this: as 
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St aby way diſabled from conveying the whole aliment into 

'- the inteſtines; for, what is left ory time to undergo a com- 
plete fer mentation, is thereby changed into a harſh fort of vi- 
negar. See the article Hs arT-burn, Append. 

irits 
ls plants retard alimentary fermentation, by their power 
of correcting putrefaction. However, they may have their 


| ſeveral uſes; fome for checking immoderate fermentation, 


when by reaſon of a putrid eMuvia, or a defect of it, the ali- | 


ment may ferment too violently; and others, again, for bracing 
the ſtomach, and fitting it for expelling its contents in due time. 
All theſe facts correſpond with digeſtion ; for the moſt nou- 
riſhing and digeſtable food to people in health, conſiſts in a 
due mixture of animal and vegetable ſubſtances with water: 
ſcorbutic or putrid habits require acids, wine, or other anti- 
- _ ſeptics. An acid abounding in the ſtomach, is corrected by 
abſorbents; and, in a want of natural heat, and a debility 
of the ſtomach, wines, bitters, and warm and acid ſubſtances ' 


the Army, Append. p. 350, ſeg. ſoy 

| Faun es re bat uh ſuppoſed to engender great 
heat, and efferveſcence has been uſed as a ſynonimous term 
* to expreſs it by; it has not been imagined all this while, that 
many of the moſt violent of them are, inſtead of heat, at- 
tended with a very violent cold, as is eaſily proved by the 
thermometer. 5 : | 55 | | 
It might be ſuppoſed, that water poured into ſpirit of wine 
ſhould cool ſo fiery a liquor; but on the contrary, experi- 
ment proves, that there is always a conſiderable heat from 
this mixture, and that this heat is greater, as the proportion 
öf the water is ſo. There is another phænomenon however 


water, which is a cold phlegmatic liquor, might naturally be 
ſuppoſed to cool it, ſo a mixture of the eſſential vegetable 
vil might be as naturally expected to heat it; theſe being 
diſpoſed the moſt readily of all bodies to take fire, and be- 
ing compoſed almoſt entirely of a ſulphureous matter ; yet 
theſe liquors, mixed with ſpirit of wine, produce cold and 
not heat with it; and water, which generates ſo great a heat 
with ſpirit of wine, has no effect at all with thele oils. 
The teafon of all this phænomena is, that water will not 
mix with oil, but that ſalts will. All ſpirit of wine contains 
a great deal of water, and all eſſential oils are well known 
to contain a great deal of eſſential falt. The water added 
to oils makes ao change, becauſe it mixes not with them; 
with ſpirit of wine it makes a heat by mixing with the water 


in that ſpirit, and dimpating the ſulphur it is well known to 


contain; and the oils cool the ſpirit on the commoii principle 
of all ſalts cooling water, the ſalts originally 5 7 5 in theſe 
oils immediately diſſolving on the mixture, in the water con- 
tained in the ſpirit of wine: and the degree of cold, which 
is different with the different oils, is we regulated by the 

| rome or leſſer quantity of ſalt the ſeveral oils contain. Mem. 


cad. Par. 1727, 


ERMENTED liquors (Suppl.) ate eſteemed great antidotes to 
putrefaction aceordingly the abſtinence from them is aſſigned 
Ads one cauſe why the Turks are mote ſubject than other people 
to. the plague, and other contagious diſtempers. It is like- 
wiſe odſerved, that beer, wine, and ſpirituous liquors com- 
ing more into general uſe, has been one great means of fup- 
preſſing putrid diſeaſes, See Pringle, Obſerv. on the Diſeaſes 
FER the Army, p. 286, . : 
= ( Suppl, )— Dwarſ-Ftrn, the Engliſh name of a genus of 
b > called by botaniſts flicula. See the article FiL1cuLA, 
| * * 1 by which ſome call the myrrhis, or 


See the article MyRRHIS, Suppl. 
2 the tr liſh name of an animal of 2 muſtela kind. 
ee the article USTEL a, Suppl. | 
FEVER Jet See th anile BAc, Sapp 


arab Boe * FrveR. See the article INfLAM 


s pend. | 
22 Frvrn. See the article Bir ros, Append. _ 
darn == FEVER, or jail Feves, the fame with that called 
V 
12 8 — Baftard- FV ERF, in botany, a 
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MET, among f. 
| FIANTS, or F = Log the 


all oth ; 
FIDDY er vermin, 


eee | 
See the article FUMET, Append. 
» the — of a badger, or fox, and of 
Þ . Ruft. Did. in voc. rok e 
„( Oc.) — Fp x 
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the argemone 


{ Fro-/bell, a ſpecies of delium. See the article Dor run, 


FIRM ore. 


Fr aG-worm 


given to the parthenium of authors. See 
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| Sel 
FILACEOUS, a term applied to ſuch roots of plants as are fu ' 
of filaments. See the article FILAMEN T, Cycl. ©. 


| IFILAGO, in botany, a name uſed by Vaillant for the gnaphs- 
wines, acids, bitters, aromatics, and the hotter anti- 


lium, or cud-weed. See the article GNApHALIUM, Suppl. 
FILBERT-trez, in botany, the Engliſh name of the hazle; 
called by authors corylus. See the article HazLe, Suppl. 
FILLAR-hor/e, that yoked immediately to a cart. See the ar- 
ticle Cart, 00 | Ny 
FILLY, a term uſed in many parts of the kingdom for a female 
colt. See the article CoLTz Suppl. 
Ladies FINGER. See the article LApIEs, infra. | 
FINGRIGO, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for a genus of 
7 called by Plumier piſonia. See the article PrSoN IA, Suppl. 
FIR (Suppl.) — Scotch Fir, a name commonly given to the 
mountain-pine. See the article PIN E, Sppl. 
FIRE-engine, the common name of a machine to raiſe water 
by fire, or rather by the force of water turned into ſteam. 

The firſt who gave a hint of the poſſibility of ſuch a machine 
was the marquis of Worceſter, in his Century of Inventions, 
printed at London in 1663. Captain Savery took the hint 
from him, and put the engine in practice: the captain's en- 

| gine is deſcribed in Harris's Lexicon Technicum, under the 
ead Engine. Farther improvements were afterwards made 
by Meſſ. Newcomen and Cawley, who brought it to the form 
in which it is now moſt commonly uſed: | 
The moving force in this machine is the expanſion of water 
into ſteam ; and that power is raiſed by fire, from whence 
the engine takes its name. | FS 
It is not poſſible in a few-words, and without figures, to give 
any adequate idea of this moſt philoſophical and uſeful con- 
trivance. Dr. Deſagnliers has given a very full deſcription 
. of the engine, in his Courſe of Experimental Philoſophy ; 
and as we may ſuppoſe that none of the curious in mechanics 
will chooſe to be without the doctor's book, we ſhall content 
ourſelves with referring to his ſecond volume, from p: 465 to 
1 
This engine working by the ſteam into which water riſes 
after it boils, ſhould entitle it more properly to the name of 
the /team-engine, than to that of fire-engine, by which the en- 
| | ar for extinguiſhing fires are ſometimes called. 

t is conſidered as a defect in this fire or ſteam- engine, that 
the veſſel in which the water is always kept boiling, is fo large 
when only an inconſiderable part of the water is employed 
in the work, Mr. Blake has therefore endeavoured to regu- 
late the juſt proportion between the altitude and baſe of the 
e veſſel employed in this machine; and he finds that 
the broader the cylinder is, the better. See Phil. Trantact. 

vol. xlvii. p. 397, /eq. 1 8 3 
This engine to raiſe water by ſteam ſeems to have received a 
farther improvement from Monſ. De Moura, a Portugueſe 
gentleman, who, by an ingenious contrivance, has rendered 
it capable of working itſelf. See Phil. Tranſact. vol. xlvii. 
A * 
As to the engines for putting out fires, thoſe of Mr. Newſ- 
ham ſeem to have merited univerſal approbation: for a detail 
of their conſtruction, ſee Deſaguliers, Courſe of Experim. 
Fhiloſ. vol. ii. p. 505, ſeq | 
| See the article Lu AD ore, Suppl. 
FISH ( 5 7 ) — Needle Fisp. See the article NEEDLE, 
FisH-garth, a wear or dam in a river for the taking of | f/h. 
Ruſt, Dict. in voc. . 0 
FITCH, or Fircyow, a name given to the pole-cat, or to 
the ſkin or fur of that animal. See the article Pu roRIus, Suppl. 
FIVES, among farriers, the ſame with Vives. See the ar- 
ticle Vives, Suppl. 5 EF ; 
FIXEN, among ſportſmen. See the article Vixen, Append. 
FLAG (Suppl. — Corn-FLAg, a name by which ſame writers 
call the gladiolus, See the article GLADIOLUS, Suppl. . 
Sweet-ſcented FL Ac, a name uſed by ſome for the acorus of bo- 
. tanical writers. See the article Acorus, Cyci. and Suppl. 
FLAG is alſo uſed for a kind of ruth called ſedge, as well as for 
the upper part of the turf, pared off to burn. Ruſt. DiQ. in 


of its being 


infra. 


voc. | { 3 . [ET 

a kind of worm ſo called on account 

found in flaggy ponds, and other ſedgy places. 

FLAREING, among ſeamen, See the article FL ain, Suppl 
FLEA-bane (Suppl.) — African FLEA-bane, a term lomenmes: | 
| uſed for a genus of plants otherwiſe called zartonquthar and 

enium. See the article PARTHENIUM, Stepþl. 7 

Sweet FLE a-bane, iſh name of a__ diſtin 


: 


de. . 2:44 \ + 4 8 
ans, called Len erigiren,.__See the article 
FLIX-weed, the name of a genus of plaints called by 
and others fun, Ses the article Exysimun, 
FLOAT-boards,. thoſe boards fix 
ot mulls, ſerv 


| Engl 


7 
1 


s 


"Tourndort 
raph, 
to water-wheels of under» 

ing to receive the impulſe of the ſtream, where- 


cel is carried round. Ses the article Fater-WHEEL, | 


a diſadvanta <a ie tas | a number of -boards, 
| 1 ve juſt ſo mary, that ench 


oy 


of them may come out of the water as ſoon as poſſible, after 
it has ond and ated with its full pull; ot, which 
. I * comes 


Ruff. Bet. 
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pendicular direction to the ſurface of the water. | 
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e thing; when the ſucceeding one is ins me 


As to the length of theſe float-boards, it may be regulated ac- | 
cording to the breadth of the ſtream. See Deſaguliers, vol. ii. 
425, eh,, .- ; | | CTY of | 
n botany. See the article Gxass, Append— 
FLOWER of Briſtal, a name ſometimes uſed for the lychnis of 
botanical writers. See the article LYcHNISs, Sappl. 
- Gentle FLowER, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants called by 
otanical writers amaranthus. See the article AMARANTHUS, 
N 0 3 1 . | ' 2 f 
Fiu, FLowER, a name by which ſome call the xeranthemum 
... of botanical writers. See the article XER ANTHEMUM), Suppl. 
| Everlaſting FLowteR, a term by which ſome call the gnaphali- 
um, or cud-weed, of Linnzus and Tournefort. See the ar- 
ticle GNAEHALIUM, Suppl. 
e a term ſometimes uſed for a genus of plants 
- _ . known among authors 4 the name of poinciana. See the ar- 
ticle Poinciana, Suppl. | | 


\ 
o * 


Four o clock FLOWER, a name given by ſome to jalap. See the 
article JAL Ar, Suppl. 


* 


ide ſaddle Elo WR, the name uſed. by ſome for the Sarracena | . 


_. of botaniſts. See the article SARRACENA, Suppl. : 
Sultan-FLOWER,, a name ſometimes uſed for the cans, or blue- 
bottle. See the article Cyanus, Shi. ü 
Sun-FLowER, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called by 

_ ... . botanical writers Hhelianthus and corona ſolis. See the article 
„% %%/%/ ants 3 
FLUELLIN, in botany, a name ſometimes given to ſpeed-well, 
called by authors veronica. See the article VERONICA, Suppl. 


0 FLY (cl. and Suppl. )— Humble- bee Fl v, the Engliſh name of 8 


2 ſpecies of culex. See the articles HUMBLE, Suppl. and 
FL y-wort, in botany, a name by which ſome call the hchnis 
of authors. See the article Lycanis, Suppl. ; 
Fry, in mechanics, a croſs with leaden weights at its ends, 
or rather a heavy wheel at right angles to the axis. of 
a heavy windlas or roller, by means of which the force of 
the power is not only preſerved, but equally diſtributed in all 
the parts of the revolution,  - 1 
The fly may be applied to ſeveral forts of engines, whether 
moved by men, horſes, wind, or water; and is of great uſe 
in thoſe parts of an engine, which have a quick circular mo- 
tion, and where the power or reſiſtance act unequally in the 
different parts of a revolution. In this caſe the fy becomes a 


moderator, making the motion of revolution almoſt every where 


Ib be force of ay, when joined with the ſcrew, for ſtamp- 


ing the image upon coins, may be calculated thus: ſuppoſe | 


its two arms to be each 15 inches long, meaſuring from the 
center of the weights to the axis of motion, and the weights 
to be Solb. each, and the diameter of the axis preſſing up- 


— the dye to be 1 inch; if every ſtroke be made in half a ſe- 


cond, and the weights deſcribe an half circumference, which 

will in this cafe be of 4 feet, the velocity will at the inſtant | 

of the ſtroke be at the rate of 8 feet in a ſecond, and therefore 

© the momentum 800; but the arms of the fy being as leavers, 

one brachium of which is 15 inches long, whilſt the other, 

viz. the ſemi-axis, is but of half an inch, we muſt increaſe 

this force 30 times, which will give 24000; an immenſe 

©. force, equal to that of 100 Ib. weight falling '120 feet, or | 
near 3 ſeconds in time; or to that of a body of 7501b. fall- 

ing 16 rr feet, or one ſecond in time. 


Some of theſe engines for coining-crown-pieces have the arms 

of a $row five times as long, and the weights twice as heavy 
a2ãs thoſe | 

Dieſaguliers, Exper. Philoſoph. p. 245, 339. | 

FOR 


UM ſandtum, ſaint Fon, in botany, a name by which | 


the Ongbrychis of anatomiſts is ſometimes called. See the ar- 
ticles ONoBRYCHis and SAiNT-fain, Supph 

FOETUS (Ol.) — The queſtion about the circulation of the | 
blood in the fetus. ſeems not yet determined. See Mem, 


Acad. Scienc. 1699, 1701, 1793, 1717, 1725, and 1739. |. 
FOLDAGE, _—_ farmers. ter the liberty of penning | ö 1620 

| I nitian doctrine, though ſome do not formally lay it down 4 

| axiom, but pretend to derive it from the more general prin® 


- ſheep by night. DiR. Ruſt. in vo. | 
- FOND, the Le with fund. See the article FunD, oel. 


FOOL's-/ones, in botany, an, appellation given by ſome to a 
genus of plants called orchis by botanical writers. See the 
A I aud lay down others, which, as they pretend, are more c. 


article ORcHIs, Suppl. 


. FOOT-byfts,' among herbaliſts, the ſame with the cup of al 


flower. See the article CAL xx, Suppl. 5 1 
FORCE, ( el.) in mechanics. — Whenever a body, which 


Was at reſt begins to move, or has a motion which is either 


not uniform, or not direct, the cauſe of this change in the 
* ſtate of the body is called force a . ö 


1 gg; a 
While a body remains in the ſame ſtate, either of reſt, or of 
uniform and. rectilinear motion, the cauſe of its remaining in 


ſuch a ſtate, is in the nature of the body, and it cannot be 


FS 


. © ſaid,; that any extrinſic force has acted on it: this internal |. 


©: cauſe or principle is called inertia vd. [a Mr. Euler, in Mem. 
„Acad. Berlin, 1743, p. 21. * Tbid.] FT 
Mechanical forces may be reduced to two forts ; one of a 
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the motion of the 9 5 


here mentioned, ſo that the effect is ten times greater. | 


communicates the ſame farce to a body, 
 whetherthe time it takes to unbend itſel 


* e reſt, "the other of a body in motion. 
Tue force of a xp reſt, is WR. we conceive to be 
lying, full on a table, 


x % 
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hanging by a rope, or 
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; ſupported by a ſpring, &c. And this is called by the name, 
0 


preſſure, tenſun, farce, or vis mortua, . ſolicitatio, congty; 
movendi, conamen, &e.. Lo this claſs alſo of forces we mug 
refer centripetal and centrifugal forces, though they reſide in 


a body in motion; becauſe RO ee are homogeneous to 
weights, preſſures, or tenſions 


| | | of any kind. But of this more 
particularly farther oc. - -* | 

The meaſure of this force is the weight with which the table 
is preſſed, or the rope ſtretched, or the ſpring is bent. And 
as to this meaſure there is no diſpute, notwithſtanding the di- 
verſity of appellations by which it is called. | 
The force 45 a body in motion is on all hands agreed to bea 
power reſiding in that body, ſo long as it continues its mo- 


tion, by means of which it is able to remove obſtacles lyin 


in its way; to leſſen, deſtroy, or overcome the force of an 
other moving body, which meet it in an oppoſite direction; 
or to ſurmount any dead preſſure or reſiſtance, as tenſion, 


| gravity, friction, &c. for ſome time; but which will be ef. 


ened or deſtroyed by ſuch reſiſtance as leſſens or deſtroys 
This is called moving force, vis motrix, and by ſome late 
writers vis viva, to diſtinguiſh it from the vis mortua ſpoken 
of before: and by theſe appellations, however different, the 
ſame thing is underſtood by all mathematicians ; namely, 
that power of diſplacing, of withſtanding oppoſite moving 
ferces, or of overcoming any dead reſiſtance, which reſides ina 
moving body, and which, in whole or in part, continues to 


. accompany it, fo long as the body moves. 


But about the meaſure of this ſort of force, mathematicians 
are divided into two parties. Both ſides agree that the mea- 
ſure of this force depends partly upon the maſs, or weight, 
of the body, and partly upon its velocity; ſo, that upon any 


Increaſe either of weight or velocity, the moving force will be- 


come greater. It is alſo 195 that the velocity being given, 


or being the ſame in two bodies, their forces will be in pro- 
rtion to their maſſes or weights 
ut when two bodies are equal, and the velocities with which 
they move are different, the two. parties no longer agree about 


the meaſure of the moving force. 


© 
” 


The Newtonians and Carteſians maintain, that the moving 
force is in proportion to the velocity with which the bodies 
move. But the Leibnitians aſſert, that the moving farce is in 
proportion to the ſquare of the velocity; ſo that if the ve- 
locity of a moving body be double, triple, quadruple, &:. 
of that of another equal body, the force of the former will be 
fourtimes, nine times, fixteen times as great as that of the latter. 


Hence the Newtonians pretend that the vis motrix, or mov- 
ing force of bodies is in the compound ratio of their weights 
and velocities; and the Leibnitians maintain it to be in the 
compound ratio of the weights and the ſquares of the velocitis. 
This controverſy was firſt Fart 


ed by the famous Mr. Leibnitz, 
and has been carried on by him and his followers near ſeventy 
years, during whith time a great number of pieces have been 
publiſhed on both ſides of the queſtion, and a great numberaf 
experiments have been made, or propoſed to be made in order 
to decide it: but tho both parties agree in the event of the ex- 
periments, whether actually made or only eee, Je as the 
writers on each ſide have found a way of deducing from thoſe 


experiments a concluſion ſuitable to their own opinion, 


diſagreement ſtill continues as wide as ever.. , 
Now it muſt be owned that theſe oppoſite concluſions from the 
ſame experiments are not ſo much owing to falſe reaſoning n 
either ſide, as to their diſagreenient in the principles on wh 


_ thereaſoningis founded. See Dr. Jurin, in Phil. Tranſ. No. 4b. 


Thoſe who maintain that the moving force is as the w 
into the velocity, lay down for a principle or axiom | 
when two bodies meet one another in contrary directions 
if their moving forces be equal, neither body will prevallone 
each other: and if their moving forces be unequal, the fg 
will always prevail over the weaker, This is maintain, / 


Mr. Mac Laurin, among others, in his piece which 


the prize in the Royal Academy of Sciences, in 1724 uf 
Fluxions, and lately in his Account of Sir Iſaac Newton?” 


coveries ; it is alſo agreed to by all the oppoſers of the 


of preſſure and the time it acts. MOT 
But the followers of Leibnitz deny the truth of this ; 


and ſatisfactory, ſuch as, that it N 8 en 
nate degree of force to bend a given ſpring to à ge © | 
whether this eb in a longer or ſhorter e 
vice verſa; that a given ſpring bent to a 11 2 ch 
f be longer an e 
Mr. 8 Graveſande's words are exprels : Idem _ apt" 
dem mode flexum, dum relaxatur equalem Jemp77 ©: 11, 
communicat, five lentius fue velocius. relaxetur. & BU. 
Phyſ. Elem, Math. 9 731. edit. 1742: It is true, Þ 


aſſume it as a principle, but derives it from a moſe >, 1 
principle, 1 dre 


that ce communicated by 2 
compound ratio of £ preſſure and the ſpace through 5 
. But theſe propoſitions are alike denied by us | 
ow if it be admitted, that thoſe bodies have equal aid | 
f | 7 1 | 


\ 


„ 


which meeting each other in contrary directions, do not pre- 
yail over each other, it cannot be diſputed, that bodies which 
have equal quantities of motion, have alſo equal forces; and 
conſequently that the moving forces of bodies are in a com- 
und ratio of their maſles and velocities. | 
On the other hand, if it be admitted that a given ſpring bent 
to a given degree, always communicates the ſame force to 
whatever body it be applied to, it is no leſs indiſputable 
that the forces of moving bodies will be in a compound ratio 
of their maſſes and the ſquares of their velocities. For the 
bending of a ſpring to the ſame degree, cannot be done by 
different maſſes with equal quantities of motion, or a ſpring 
by unbending itfelf cannot communicate to different maſſes 
equal quantities of motion; but the bending or unbending of 


the ſpring always correſponds to and with what the Leibni- | 


tians call the vis viva; that is, the product of the mals of a | 


body by the ſquare of its velocity. This is admitted by the 
Newtonians, and follows from the avowed principles of both 
arties. ; 
Thus, let M and i denote the maſſes of two bodies, V and 
v their reſpective velocities; then if any ſpring, a croſs- bow 
for inſtance, bent to a certain degree, give the body M a cer- 
tain velocity V, the ſame ſpring or croſs- bow, bent to the 
ſame degree, will never give another body m a velocity v, ſo 
that MV ſhall be equal to mv, but will always communi- 


cate ſuch a velocity to m, that MVV ſhall be equal to mvv. | 


See the article SPRING, Suppl. bs 

This is admitted by the Newtonians, but the concluſion, that 
the forces of the bodies M and zz are equal, is denied. 
To put an end, therefore, to this controverſy, other prin- 
ciples muſt be found. This has been attempted by ſeveral au- 
thors, and we have had no ſmall profuſion of obſcure meta- 
- phyſics on this occaſion. Many ſubtile reaſonings have been 


formed from the nature of action, cauſe, effect, time, ſpace, | 


Ec. by which we believe more readers have been confounded 
than enlightened; and after all the controverfy is ſtill undecided, 
and muſt remain ſo while the Newtonians, on one hand, aſſume, 
that equal preſſures in equal times produce equal moving forces; 


and that the Leibnitians, on the contrary maintain, that equal | 


preſſures urging a body through equal ſpaces produce equal forces. 
Hence, ſuppoſing equal preſſures to act on equal bodies, ei- 
ther to produce motion in them, or to ſtop what motion 
they have, the queſtion will be, whether the force generated or 
deſtroyed be proportional to the time the preſſure acts, or to the ſpace 
through which it acts. For example, let two equal bodies, with 
the velocities, as 1 and 2, aſcend againſt the action of uni- 
form gravity, according to Galileo's hypotheſis ; it is certain 
| that the body whoſe velocity is 2, will reſiſt the force of gra- 
vity twice the time that the body whoſe velocity is only 1 
can: and it is no leſs certain, that the body whoſe velocity 
18 2, will afcend to four times the height that the other can. 
So that if we meaſure the forces of theſe bodies by the preſ- 


ſure and time requiſite to deſtroy their motion theſe forces will | 


be as the velocities of the moving bodies; but if we meaſure 


the farces by the preſſure, and ſpace through which it extends, | 
rcquiite to deſtroy theſe forces, we ſhall find them proportional | 


to the ſquares of the velocities of the moving bodies. 
his holds in uniform preflures, ſuch as gravity is ſuppoſed to 


be near the earth; but if the preſſure be not uniform, as it 


is not in the action of ſprings, which preſs more or leſs as 
they are more or leſs bent, we muſt then have recourſe to the 
fluxions of the ſpace and time. Thus if 9 ſtand for the preſ- 
lure, t for the time, for the ſpace; the fluxion, or infinite- 


mal element as ſome call it, of the velocity will, according 


to both parties, be expreſed by þ t. According to the Newto- 
mans this is alſo the 


8 ding to the Leibnitians the element of the force is proportion- 
al to p. As to any demonſtration, either that in unform 


preſſures on the ſame bod „the farce produced is in propor- | 


uon to the preſſure and the time it acts, and in preſſures not 


uniform that the element of the force is proportional to p Nl 


or that, on the gon the force thus uced is propor- 
tional to the elſe? and 3 in the 2 or that its 
element is proportional to þ5 in the ſecond caſe, we have 
never been fortunate enough to meet with any concluſive ar- 
5 ment on either ſide: nor do we believe any ſuch demon- 
0 ration poſſible, till ſomebody ſhall be metaphyſician enough 
r analyſe the notions of farce, action, time and ſpace farther 
— has hitherto been done. — { * See Dan. Bernoulli in At. 
a 1 been already mentioned, that ſome Leibnitians do not 
_ it as a firſt principle, that action — is proportional 
giv = preſſure and ſpace; but they ſay, a preſſure being 
8 its action will be proportional to the velocity of the 
whol moved by that preflure. Hence they infer, that the 
22 a preſſure, is at its intenſity, —— 
add to which it is applied, and as the time the preſ- 


conclude, — ſpace being as the time and velocity, they 


action of a preſſure 
thee (22's through- which it cb. And hence they infer 


Thus, fay they, if a point runs through 
preſſes ith a 


fluxion or element of the force ; but ac- 


— — — 


or intenſity of preſſure, it will perform the ſame action whe- 


A, y AB 


ther it move faſt or ſlow, and therefore the time of the ac- 
tion in this caſe ought not to be regarded. & Graveſande, lib. 


cit. §8 723—728. | 

But the Newtonians do not ſubmit to this reaſoning, and in- 
ſiſt, notwithſtanding, that the action of the preſſure is as the 
intenſity of the preſſure, and the time during which it acts, 
without any regard to the ſpace through which it acts; and 
they make it an axiom, that equal preſſures in equal times 
produce equal moving forces. 

Leibnitz himſelf aſſumed it as certain, that the action is as 
the effect by the velocity with which it is produced: and hence 
he deduces, that the power is as the maſs by the ſquare of the 
velocity: his words, as quoted by Wolfius, are, Calculum 
virium purarum ſeu actionum talem inſtituo. Sit ſpatium 5, 
tempus t, velacitas v, corpus c, effettus e, potentia p, actio 
a, in motu æquabili erit tv ut s, e ut cs, tp ut a. Atque 
hc quidem ſine demonſtratione aſſumi poſſunt. Accedit quod de- 
monſtrandum, ev ut a. Huic porro plurima theoremata demon- 


firart poſſunt, e. ay ut cv*, Nam tp ut ev: ſed e ut cs 


& s ut tv. Ergo fit tp ut ctv“, ſeu p ut cu. Vide Act. 


Petrop. tom. i. p. 232. 

But as we cannot pretend to give a full account of all the ar- 
guments that have been made uſe of in this controverſy, we 
muſt refer the curious to ſome of the principal authors on this 
ſubject, ſuch as Sir Iſaac Newton *, Mr. Mac Laurin d, Dr. 
Jurin e, Dr. Pemberton a, Mr. Robins e, Monſ. de Mairan f, 
and others, on one fide : Meſſ. Leibnitz s, John h and Da- 
nie] Bernoulli i, Herman k, Poleni l, Wolfius =, S Graveſ- 
ande n, Camus e, and many more, on the other. But not- 
withſtanding all that has been ſaid, the difficulty of deter- 
mining whether the element of the moving force be propor- 


tional to pz, or to p, ſtill remains, and till that be demon- 
ſtratively decided, we do not ſee but the queſtion about the 
meaſube of the force of bodies in motion, muſt remain undeter- 
mined. See Dan. Bernoulli, in Act. Petrop. tom. i. p. 131, ſeg. 
[ * Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 371, one of the arguments there pro- 


” 


| poſed being Sir Iſaac's, according to Dr. Pemberton. D Acct. 


of Sir. If. Newton's diſcoveries. Fluxions, art. 511, in the 


notes. Recueil des pieces qui ont emporte le prix, &:c. tom. 


1, © Philof. Tranſact. No 476, and in ſome other pieces. 
* Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 371. © Pref. State of the Repub, of Let. 
May, 1728. f 
Erud. 1686. and Nouv. de la Rep. Let. Sept. 1686. art. 2. 
h Diſcours ſur les loix de la communication du mouvement. 
oper. tom. iii. & Diſſert. de vera notione virium vivarum. ib. 
i Acta Petropol. tom. i. p. 1g1, ſeq. Hydrodynamica, & i. 
* Acta Petropol. tom. i, De Caſtellis. * Acta Petropol. 


tom. ii. & in Coſmolog. general. * Journ. Lit. and in Phyſ. 


Elem. Mathem. » Mem. de l' Acad. des Scienc. 1728.] 

Though Leibnitz was the firſt that expreſly aſſerted the force 
of a body in motion to be as the ſquare of its velocity, yet 
Huygens has been thought to have led kim into this notion. 
This eminent mathematician had demonſtrated, that in the 


colliſions of two bodies, perfectly elaſtic, the ſum of the 


products of the bodies by the ſquares of their reſpective ve- 
locities, was the ſame after the ſhock as before. And this 
propoſition is ſo far general as to obtain in all colliſions of 
bodies that are. perfectly elaſtic. It is alſo true when 
bodies of a perfect elaſticity ſtrike any immoveable obſtacle, 
as well as when they ſtrike one another; or when they are 
conſtrained by any power or reſiſtance to move in directions 
different from thofe in which they impel one another. Theſe 
conſiderations might have induced Huygens to lay it down as 
a general rule, that bodies conſtantly preſerve their 4+ rp 


forte v, that is, the product of their maſs, by the height to 


which their center of gravity can aſcend ; and, therefore, in 
a given ſyſtem of bodies, the ſum of the ſquares of their ve- 
locities will remain the ſame and not be altered by the action 
of the bodies among themſelves, nor againſt immoveable ob- 
ſtacles. Leibnitz's metaphyſical ſyſtem led him to think that 
the ſame quantity of action or force ſubſiſted in the univerſe ; 
and finding this impoſlible, if force were eſtimated by the 
quantities of motion ©, he adopted Huygens's principle of the 
preſervation of the aſcenſional force, and made it the meaſure 
of moving forces. But it is to be obſerved, that Huygens's 
principle is general only when bodies are perfectly elaſtic ; 
and in ſome other caſes, which Mr. Mac Laurin has endea- 
voured to diſtinguiſh. — [ See Mac Laurin's Fluxions, art. 
571. * Hae conflans lex git, corpora ſervare vim ſuam aſcen- 
dentem, & idcirco ſummam guadratorum velacitatum iltorm ſem- 
per manere eandem, Hoc autem non ſolum obtinet in ponderibus 
pendulorum & percuſſione corporum durorum, ſed in multis qua- 
que mechanicis experimentis. Huygen. Oper. tom. i. p. 248, 
© Huygens, p. 247. of the ſame book, obſerves, Quad ſpe 
pereat pars motus, licet hunc in alique effeciu edendo conſums, 


motus quantitate 
Wmarny ; 
— 


em. de l' Acad. Scienc. 1728, Act. 
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FOR 


bodies Huygens means ſuch as are elaſtic, as appears from 
his treatiſe De motu corporum & percuſſione, oper. vol. ii. 
« Mac Laurin, lib. cit. art. 533.] | 


But it is to be obſerved, that though it be true, that in the 


colliſion of elaſtic bodies the vis viva, or aſcenſional force is 


preſerved before and after the ſhock ; yet during the ſhock, 


while the elaſtic bodies are bending and preſs on each other, 


there ſeems to be a diminution of this force, which is after- 


- wards reſtored by the action of their elaſticity ; though the 


* 


followers of Leibnitz de not allow that any force is loſt even 


during the ſhock. They ſay, the vis viva is communicated 


to the ſpring while it is bending, and then is recommunicated 


to the bodies by the unbending of the ſpring. They alſo de- 
ny that any force is loſt in the percuſſion of ſoft bodies. For 


- though the force of the bodies impelling each other be dimi- 


niſhed, yet their force does not periſh, but is communicated to 
ſome other matter e, ſuch as the ſubtle fluid cauſing coheſion 
and elaſticity f. — [ Vis viva que in percuſſione amittitur, non 
perit, ſed conſervatur. Wolf. Coſmol. & 480. In toto untver- 


fo ſemper conſervatur eadem virium vivarum quantitas. ibid. 5 


487. Vis viva — dum figura corporum in contactu mutatur, 
in alia materia conſervatur. Ibid. demonſtr. & 486. * Mr. 
Dan. Bernoulli, ſpeaking of this principle of the preſervation 
of the vis viva, obſerves, Quamvis principium untverſale ſit, 


non tanien eft ſme circumſpectione adbibendum, quia ſæpe contingit 


ut motus tranſeat in materiam alienam. Ita verbi gratia poſitio 
illius valet pro regulis motuum ex percuſſione cruendis, fi modo 
corpora ſint perfectè elaſtica ; ſed cum talia non ſunt, facile eft 
videre, partem virium vivarum ſve aſcenſus potentialis in com- 


preſſionem c:rporum impenſam corporibus non reſtitui, ſed materia | 


cuidam ſubtili, ad quam tranſit, impreſſam herere. Hydrody- 


nam. p. 12, 13. And Mr. Daniel Bernoulli, in this trea- | 


tiſe, has aſſumed the preſervation of the vis aſcendens of Huy- 


gens, or, as others expreſs it, the conſervatio virium virarum ; |, 


and, in Mr. Bernouili's own expreſſion, equalitas inter deſ- 
cenſum aftualem aſcenſumque potentialem, as an hypotheſis of 
wonderful uſe in mechanics. But a late author contends that 


the concluſions drawn from this principle are oftner falſe than | 
true. See De conſervat. virium vivarum diſſert. Lond. 1744. 


As to. the eſtimation of the force of bodies in motion, Mr. 
Euler obſerves, that a body in motion may meet with two 


+ kinds of obſtacles, one oppoſing its velocity only, the other 
its direction. In either caſe, the body exerts its force on theſe 


obſtacles. When the velocity only of the body is changed, 
as it happens when two bodies in motion meet each other 
directly, the change reſulting is then ſaid to happen by ſhock, | 
percuſſion, or colliſion. If the obſtacle be of ſuch a nature | 
as only to oppoſe the direction of the body, as when it re- 
volves in a fling, or moves in an incurvated tube, the ob- 


ſtacle then acts by preſſure, and this preſſure is called centri- 


; fugal farce. Hence a double force 18 the reſult of the inertia 


of bodies: that produced by an obſtacle to its velocity is de- 


nominated force of percuſſion, and the other ariſing from the 
change of its direction is called force of preſſure 2. [s Euler, 


Mem. Acad. Berlin. p. 25.] | 


Leibnitz and his followers make a great difference between | 
theſe two kinds of forces. They call force of preſſure vis mor- 


tua, and the force of percuſſion vis viva. By this oppoſition 


of terms, they not only ſignify that there is a difference be- | 
tween theſe /orces, but alſo that they are heterogeneous or | 
not comparable. Hence, though we have an exact meaſure | 
of preſſures, they invented new rules for the meaſure and 
_ compariſon of percuſſions, and have thereby occaſioned great 


diſputes in the philoſophical world. 


. Philoſophers have ſtated this queſtion fomewhat vaguely : to | 


fix our notions, let us conſider the body B at reſt, and. an- 


bother boy A ſtriking it with a given velocity, in the di- 


rection ab; it is manifeſt that A exerts an action of a cer- 
tain force on B to diſturb its ſtate. The queſtion is, what 


is the force exerted on B ? Philoſophers have given them- 
ſelves little trouble to determine the true meaſure of this force: 
They. have confined themſelves to the compariſon of differ- 


- ent forces of the ſame kind. In eſtimating the quantity of 


L- 


* 


force of the oy A, by the quantity of the alteration which 


happens in the ſtate of the body B, they eaſily perceived that 


this change would be greater, according as the body A had 
a greater, maſs, or a greater velocity. The Newtonians, or 
rather the Carteſians, and Leibnitians could not agree how to 
expreſs the reſults of the maſs, and velocity of the ſtriking body: 


the firſt inſiſt, that the "ug ſhould be expreſſed by the pro- 


duct of the maſs by the RL on the other 


tends, that the meaſure of this force is the 


Rand. 260 
. duct of the mas by the ſquare of the velocity. The diſpute 


has boen carried on with great warmth on both ſides ; but it 


$ yet it would be abſurd to aſcribe a certain and determi : 
_ force of preſſure to this body conſidered in itſelf, ſince this pi: 


| 57 Dis. | 
A ſecond obſervation which has been made by ſeveral 9 
men, is, that the effect of a ſhock of two or more bo 


. ſigned, which in the ſame time, however little, 


. of the former than that which is derived from the 


inſtantaneous ſhock agree with that conſtant la 


IM 0% 


ſeems almoſt needleſs to relate the various arguments brought 
by them in ſupport of their different opinions: for as they 
have never agreed about the, effect, the quantity of which 
was to be the meaſure of the force, the diſpute often degene- 
rated into a logomachy. 5 

It is evident, that neither the one nor the other of theſe opi. 
nions admit any compariſon between the force of percuſſion and 
that of preſſure: for this is neither comparable to the product 
of the maſs by the velocity, nor to the product of the mat; 
by the ſquare of the velocity. The Leibnitians particularly 
deny the vires mortuæ and vive to be homogeneous ; the 

make the ſame difference between them as between a line and 
a ſurface, It ſeems to them that experience confirms 
their notions; a ſmall blow, as that of a hammer on a nail, 
often producing an effect ſuperior to that of the greateſt preſ- 
ſure, eſpecially if the ſame effect is to be produced in ſo ſhort 
a time as that of driving in the nail by the hammer, But 
thoſe who lay a ſtreſs on this example ſeem to think, that 
percuſhon is inſtantaneous. If this were true, there could be 
no doubt of the heterogeneity of the vires mortuæ and vive; 
for no preſſure, however great, can produce the. leaſt ſenſible 
effect in an inſtant. Beſides, although the effect of percuſ- 
lion were not inſtantaneous, there ſtil] appears ſo great a dif- 
ference between the effects of ſtriking and thoſe of preſing, 
that whether the force of percuſſion be proportional to its ve- 
locity, or to the ſquare or other power of its velocity, we can 

never produce a preſſure equivalent to a percuſſion: all which 
confirms the Leibnitians in their notion that preſſure and per- 

cuſſion are heterogeneous b. — [ h Mem. Acad. Berlin. 1745. 

. | 

Mr. Euler obſerves, with reſpe& to this diſpute concerning 

the meaſure of vivid force, that we cannot abſolutely aſcribe 

any force to a body in motion, whether we ſuppoſe this force 

proportional to the velocity, or to the ſquare of the velocity: 

for the force exerted by a body, ſtriking another at reft, is 

different from that which it exerts in ſtriking the fame body 

in motion; ſo that this force cannot be aſcribed to any body 
conſidered in itſelf, but only relatively to the other bodies it 
meets with. There is no force in a body abſolutely conſider- 
ed, but its inertia, which is always the ſame whether the bo- 
dy be at reſt or in motion. But if this body be forced by 
others to change its ſtate, its inertia then exerts itſelf as a 


force, properly ſo called, which is not abſolutely determin- 


able; becauſe it depends on the changes that happen in the 
ſtate of the body. Suppoſe, for inſtance, a body A forced 
to move in an incurvated tube, or along the curve ſurface 
EaF, the body in this caſe will preſs the ſurface wherever: 
touches it in a direction a« normal to the curve; and with 
a certain force commonly determined in mechanics, by the 
maſs of the body, its velocity, and by the radius of curra- 
ture Oa. Now the body exerts a preſſure, or vis martu; 


F 


15 
ate 


ſure may vary very much, acording to the difference 0 


| x The? K to 
curvature of EAF. In like manner it ſeems unreaſonable! 
place a certain abſolute force of percuffion in bodies, 


fince it 


principally depends on the external circumſtances accompaſſ - 
ing the ſhock. 8 | 


es 1 

| = of 

not produced in an inſtant, but requires a certain Inter” "_ 
time. If this be ſo, the heterogeneity between the % 4. 


ve and mortuce vaniſhes ; ſince a preſſure may = 3 
any 


to 
the ſame effect. If then the vires vive be homogerer, 


the vires mortuæ, and ſince we have a perfect me mmeaſu 
knowledge of the latter, we need require no _ nurtu⸗ 


equivalent to them. 6 | bodies dos 
Now that the change of ſtate in the ſhock of two _ 2 
not happen in an inſtant, appears evidently from 41 
ments made on ſoft bodies: in theſe, percuſſion elaſtic 
cavity, viſible after the ſhock, if the bodies have n A 
Such a, cavity cannot certainly be made in an inmans r nul 
the ſhock of dal bodies require a determunate 2 miſ 
certainly ſay as much of the hardeſt, though 
be fo as to be all our ideas. 


* S 
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FOR 


by virtue of which nothing is performed per ſaltum. But it is 
needleſs to inſiſt farther on this, ſince the duration of any ſhock 
may be determined from from the moſt certain principles. 

There can be no ſhock or colliſion of bodies, without their 
making mutual impreſſions on each other : theſe ws 
will be greater or leſs according as the bodies are more or leſs 


ſoft, other circumſtances being the ſame, In bodies called | 


hard, the impreſſions are ſmall ; but a perfect hardneſs, which 
admits of no impreſſion, ſeems inconſiſtent with the laws of 
nature !: ſo that while the colliſion laſts, the action of bo- 
dies is the reſult of their mutually preſſing each other, 
This preſſure changes their ſtate; and the forces exerted in 
ercuflion are really preſſures, and truly vires mortuæ, if we 
will uſe this expreſſion, which is no longer proper, lince the 
pretended infinite difference between the Uires VIUE and mor- 
ine ceaſes k. [ i See the article HARD bodies, Suppl. * Euler, 
ibid. p. 32, 33. | | 
The 7 5 o EK. reſulting from the preſſures bodies 
exert on each other while the colliſian laſts, may be perfectly 
known, if theſe preſſures be determined for every initant of 


the ſhock. ES : | 
The mutual action of the bodies begins the firſt moment of 


their contact, and is then leaſt ; after which this action in- 
creaſes, and becomes greateſt when the reciprocal impreſſions 
are ſtrongeſt l. If the bodies have no elaſticity, and the im- 
preſfons, they have received, remain, the /orces will then 
ceaſe. But if the bodies be elaſtic, and the parts compreſſed 
reſtore themſelves to their former ſtate, then will the bodies 
continue to preſs each other, till they ſeparate. To compre- 
hend therefore perfectly the force of percuſſion, it is requiſite 
to define, firſt, the time the ſhock laſts, and then to aſſign 
the preſlure correſponding to each inſtant of this time: and 
as the effect of preſſures in changing the ſtate of any body 
may be known, we may thence come at the true cauſe of 
the change of motion ariſing from colliſion. The force of 
percuſſion, therefore, is no more than the operation of a va- 
riable preſſure during a given time; and to meaſure this force 
we mult have regard to the time, and to the variations ac- 
cording to which the preſſure increaſes and decreaſes. [! Vide 
infra. - ; | . 
Mr. Fader has given us ſome calculations with reſpect to 
theſe particulars m. It will be ſufficient here only to illuſtrate 
their tendency by the inſtance he brings. Suppoſe two 
bodies A and B; that the . hardneſs of theſe bodies is equal; 
and ſuch, that being preſſed together with the force of 1001Þ. 
the impreſſion made on each is of the depth of robe part of 
a foot. Suppoſe, farther, B to be at reſt, and fixed, and that 
A ſtrikes it with the velocity of 100 feet in a ſecond ; ac- 
according to Mr. Euler, the greateſt force of compreſſion will 
be equivalent to 400olb. and this force will produce in each 
of theſe bodies an impreſſion equal to 25 of a foot; and the 
duration of the collifion, that is, till the bodies arrive at their 
2 compreſſion, will be about 388 of a ſecond. Mr. Eu- 
er, in his calculations, ſuppoſes the hardneſs of à body to 
be proportional to the force or preſſure requiſite to make a 
given impreſſion on it; ſo that the force by which. a given 
impreſhon is made on a body, is in a compound ratio of the 
hardneſs of the body and of the quantity of the impreſſion. 
ut he obſerves, that regard muſt be had to the magnitude of 
the bodies, as the ſame Impreſſion cannot be made on the leaſt 
bodies as on the greateſt, from the defect of ſpace through 
which their component particles muſt be driven: he, therefore, 
only conſiders the leaſt impreſſions, and that the bodies 
2 of ſuch magnitudes, that with reſpect to them the impreſ- 


sens may be looked upon as nothing. What he ſuppoſes 
9 hardneſs of bodies, neither implies elaſticity nor 
ItS de A 


| elaſticity only producing a reſtitution of figure and 
impreſſion when the preſſing force ceaſes; but this reſtitution 
needs not be here conſidered. It is likewiſe ſuppoſed, that 
the bodies ſhocking have plane and equal baſes, by which 
they touch each other in the colliſion ; ſo that the impreſſion 
hereby made diminiſhes the length of each body. It is far- 
er to be obſerved, that in Mr. Euler's calculations, bodies 
are ſuppoſed ſo conſtituted, that they may not only receive 
mpreſſions from the forces preſſing them, but that a greater 
ce is requiſite to make a greater impreſſion. This excludes 
dies fluid or ſolid 'in which the ſame force may pene- 

Tate farther and. farther, providing it have time, without 
ever being in equilibrio with the reſiſtance. Thus a body may 
-ontumally penetrate fzrther into ſoft wax, although the force 
Impelling it be not increaſed. In theſe, and the like Caſes, 
nothing is required but to ſurmount the firſt obſtacles ; which 
A ng once done, and the connexion of parts broken, the pe- 
cating body always advances, meeting with the ſame ob- 

cles as before, 


- Euler only conſiders the firſt obſtacles which exiſt before 


> 


any ſeparation of parts, and whi A 
a I „ and which are, no doubt, ſuch, at 
| re impreſſion requires a preater force. This, indeed, 


do hein in al .. Place inelaſtic bodies? but it ſeems likewiſe 


An in all bodies when the impreffions made on them are 
2 — that the ns of ale patty "a not altered. 
Theſe thing ik 4] "3 a 
body A beesprelfef niet, let the maſs, or weight of the 


in general by A, and let its velocity be- 


it receives in the former as 1 to / 2". - 


and deſtroying them by an equal force. But | 


Forcs of inertia, or vis inertia. It ma 


fore the ſhock be that which it might acquire by fallin 
the height a. Farther, let the hardneſs of A be expre 


5 from 


ed b 
M, and that of B by N, and let the amplitude of the baſe, 


by which the impreflion is made be cc; then will the greateſt 


— — 


| MN 
compreſſion be made with a force / ; Ad. There- 


M-+N 
fore if the hardneſs of the two bodies, and the plane of their 
contact during the whole time of their colliſion be the ſame, 
this force will be /A a, that is, as the ſquare root of the vis 
viva of the ſtriking body A. And as „a is proportional ts 
the velocity of the body A, the force of percuſſion will be in 
a compound ratio of the velocity and of the ſubduplicate ra- 
tio of the mals of the body ſtriking : ſo that in this c neither 


the Leibnitian nor the Carteſian proportions take place. But 


this force of percuſſion depends chiefly on the hardneſs of the 
bodies; the greater this is, the greater will the /orce_ ot per- 


cuſſion be. If M=N, this force will be as Mer Aa, 
that is, in a compound ſubduplicate ratio of the vis viva of 
the body ſtriking, of the hardneſs, and of the plane of con- 
tact, But if M, the hardneſs of one of the bodies, be infi- 


nite, the force of percuſſion will be as Nec Aa; at the 
ſame time if M=N, this force will be as / Nec i Aa. 
Therefore all other things being equal, the force of percuſſion, 
if the ſtriking body be infinitely hard, will be to the force of 


percuſſion if both the bodies be equally hard, as / 2 0 1. 


Mr. Euler farther deduces from his calculation, that the im- 


NA 
preſſion received by the body A will beas / == —- 2 


MTN Xx Mer 


z | M xXx A 
and the impreſſion on B will be as Ds = Ae 


ms 2 

M-i-N x Nec 5 

therefore, the hardneſs of A, that is M, be infinite, it will 
ſuffer no impreſſion, whereas that on B will extend to the 
depth of 3 But if the bardneſs of the two bodies be 


\ CC 


the ſame, or that M=N, they will each receive equal im- 


preſſions of the depth 1 * .So that the impreſſion re- 
| 2Nec 


ceived by the body B, in this caſe, will be to the impreſſion 
[ "Ibid. p. 46, 47-] 
Mr. Euler has likewiſe conſidered and computed the caſe when 
the ſtriking body has its anterior ſurface convex, with which 
it ſtrikes an immoveable body whoſe ſurface is plane ©. He 
has alſo examined the caſe when both bodies are ſuppoſed 
immoveable? ; and from his formulæ he deduces the known 
laws of the colliſion of non-elaſtic and elaſtic bodies. He has 
alſo determined the greateſt preſſures the bodies receive in 
theſe caſes 4; and likewiſe the impreſſions made on them. 
In particular he ſhews that the impreſſion received by the bo- 
dy ſtruck, or B, if moveable, is to the impreſſion received 


by the ſame body when immoveable as / B to ATB. 


— [ * Ibid. p. 48. F xxiv. » Ibid. & xxv. xxvi. Ibid. $ 
XXV11, ] | ; b 

This doctrine of Mr. Euler may ſerve to ſhew, that the diſ- 
pute about the meaſure of forces is very needleſs in phylics ; 
ſince the laws of motion may, independently of any hypothe- 
ſis about the meaſure of the vis viva, be deduced from the 
moſt unconteſted principles of preſſure and time. But we 


doubt whether we ſhall be enabled hereby to ſettle the me- 


taphyſical part of this diſpute to the ſatisfaction of both par- 
ties, each of which may aſſent to all that Mr. Euler ſays, 
and yet adhere either to the Carteſians or Leibnitians. — 


But whatever may be ſaid of the metaphyſical part of the 


diſpute, it 1s certain, from experience, 

That the number of equal ſprings requiſite to produce any 
velocity in a given body, is always proportional to the ſquare 
of the velocity to be produced. Thus if one ſpring can, by 
unbending half, produce one degree of velocity in a body, it 


will require four equal ſprings to produce two degrees of ve- 
locity in that body; nine ſprings to produce three degrees of 


velocity, &c. See the article SprING, Suppl. 

Alſo, if a portion of a yielding ſubſtance, as clay, tallow, 
&c. be juſt ſufficient to ſtop the motion of a body moving 
with a certain degree of velocity, it will require four times 
the quantity of the ſame. reſiſting ſubſtance to ſtop it, if the 
velocity of the moving body be double, c. The ſame holds 


in the reſiſtance of wood againſt muſquet-balls, as Mr. Ro- 


bins obſerves in his New Principles of Gunnery: fo that a 
ball moving with twice the velocity of another, will penetrate 


four times as deep into earth, clay, tallow, wood, &c, And 


in like manner if the action of one man, one horſe, or other 
animal, can give a certain degree of velocity to a given maſs, 
it will require the action of four equal men, horſes, c. to 

ive the {ame maſs two degrees of velocity; nine men, horſes, 
&e. to give it three degrees of velocity; and ſo on. 
Theſe practical points have been put out of all queſtion by 
the experiments of Poleni, S Graveſande, Deſaguliers, and 
others, and are of | gs uſe, although they do not decide the 
controverſy about meaſure of force of bodies in mo- 
tion. 


a queſtion, whe- 
alled a force & As 
to 


be 
ther the vis incrtiæ of bodies can — be c 


— * K 
. 1 


f 
| 
| 


FOR: 


to which. Mr. Euler obſerves, that if we give the name of 
force to ſuch cauſes wy as can change the ſtate of bodies, 
the inertia, by which all bodies remain in their ſtate of mo- 
tion, or reft, cannot properly be called force; althou h a true 
force may ſometimes be the reſult of it, For when the iner- 
tia preſerves a body in its tate of reſt, or an uniform and di- 
rect progreſſion, the ſame inertia may be the cauſe of a 
change in the ſtate of other bodies: ſo that tho the name of 
force does not belong to this inertia, with reſpect to the bo- 
dy wherein it reſides, yet it may change into a force with 
reſpe& to other bodies. Mr. Euler * even thinks it probable 
that all the changes which happen in the world, ariſe, with- 
out exception, from the inertia of bodies, and that there are 
no other forces in nature than what are excited by this in- 
ertia. [ * In Mem. Acad. Berlin. 1745. p. 22+] 
To illuſtrate this, he conſiders a body A (fg; I.) moving 
with a given velocity in the direction ac : ſo long as this bo- 
dy meets with no obſtacle, its motion will continue with the 


. fame velocity, and in the ſame direction, and thus it will! 


. perſevere in the ſame ſtate, the cauſe of this perſeverance be- 
ing the inertia of the body. But ſuppoſing another body B 
at reſt, and that the body A has approached ſo near to B, 
that their extremities touch ; what will happen? The bodies 


being impenetrable, it is plain that A cannot remain in its 
ſtate, without diſturbing that of B; ſince A muſt, in order 
to continue its motion, either drive B before it with a velo- 
city equal to, or greater than its own, or it muſt turn aſide. 
Alſo the body B cannot remain in its ſtate of repoſe, unleſs 
A ſtops, or returns, or defects to one fide. All this clear- 


ly ſhews, that theſe two bodies cannot at the ſame time pre- 
When A touches B, the ftate of one or | 


ſerve their ftate. 
both muſt be changed, fince both equally endeavour to preſerve 
their ſtate : there can be no reaſon why the one ſhould ſuffer a 
change rather than the other, and therefore the ſtate of both 
muſt be altered. But whatever change happens in this reſpect 
it muſt ariſe from the vis inertiæ; for when B's ſtate of reſt is 
changed to motion, the cauſe is the inertia of A; ſince B 


would have remained eternally at reſt had it not been for the | 


appulſe of A. In like manner, the cauſe of the change which 
happens in the motion of the body A, can be nothing elſe 
than the inertia of B, fince without this A would have pre- 
ſerved its motion without any alteration. 'The inertia being 


the cauſe of the perſeverance of a body in its ſtate, cannot be 


cConceived but as a principle of reſiſtance to any change of 


* 


ſtate; ſince we could not ſay that a body has power of remain- 
ing in its ſtate, if it gave way without reſiſtance to any cauſe 
endeavouring to alter that ſtate. This conſideration autho- 
riſes the giving the name of force to the inertia, taking, the 
term force in an extenſive ſenſe. When then the body A en- 
deavours by its inertia to preſerve its uniform rectilinear mo- 
tion, it has at the ſame time the force to reſiſt all obſtacles ; 
and the body B, the inertia of which exerts itſelf in the pre- 
fervation of its ſtate cf reſt, has a force by which it reſiſts all 


cauſes endeavouring to draw it out of that ſtate. Hence in| 


the ſhock of theſe two bodies, both being unable to preſerve 
their ſtate, becauſe of their impenetrability, and the inertia of 


each reſiſting a change, this inertia of the one muſt produce | 


change in the other ; therefore, though the inertia cannot be 
called a force with reſpe&t to the body in which it reſides, 
becaufe it only produces a preſervation of its ſtate, yet with 
reſpect to other bodies it may become a true force, by which 
their ſtate is changed. Now as many bodies muſt ſhock each 
other in a world full of bodies differently moved, and that ſome 
maſt hinder others from perſevering in their ſtate, it follows, 
that the ſtate of all thoſe bodies muſt undergo perpetual changes ; 


and the cauſe of all theſe will be the inertia by which all bo- | 


dies have a tendency to preſerve their ſtate, Nor do the changes 
which continually happen in the world oblige us to aſcribe 


moving forces to bodies, different from their inertia,” ſince | 


this alone may produce all the alterations we obſerve v. — 
[e Thid. p. 23, 24. 3 


The inertia, as well as impenetrability and extenſion, is an 


univerſal property of all matter; and this inertia is propor- 


tional to the maſs of quantity of matter. A body, whether 
at reſt or in motion, has the ſame inertia, or the 
or. force to preſerve its ſtate. This inertia is the cauſe of a 
© bady's 9 either to a change of its velocity, or of its di- 
rection: and from hence ariſes the two kinds of forces before 
mentioned . — | bid. p. 25.] - we Ee ONT 
Central Foxck. It may be proper here to- ſubjoin ſomething 
on the head of centripetal and centrifugal, or, in one word, 
central forces, to what is ſaid, in the Cyciopadia, under the head 


CENTRAL. The doctrine of central or centripetal and centri- | 


? fie! forces has been much cultivated by mathematicians, as 
being of extenſive uſe in the theory of gravity and. other phy- 


ſico-mathematical ſciences. 


In this doctrine it is ſuppoſed, that W at reſt never moves 


- 


e power 


F 
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1 2 force or reſi 
at r | 
rectilinear motion is accelerated continually, or when the di. 


the center of 


Fig. II. 


Mr. Mac Laurin has alſo treated the ſub) 


horſes, and the beſt way of applying them. 


FOR 


Itſelf : and that a body int motion never changes the velocity or 
direction of its motion of itſelf ; but that every motion would 
continue uniform, and its direction rectilinear, unleſs ſome 


ce affected it. Hence, when a bod 
always tends to move, or when the velocity of an 


rection of a motion is continually varied and a curve line de. 
ſeribed, theſe are ſuppoſed, to proceed equally from the influ. 
ence of ſome power that acts inceſſantly; which may be mea. 
ſured either by the preſſure of the quieſcent body againſt the 
obftacle that hinders it to move, in the firſt caſe; or by the 
acceleration of the motion, in the ſecond; or by the flexure 
of the curve deſcribed, in the third caſe ; due regard being had 
to the time in which theſe effects are produced, and the 
other circumſtances, according to the principles of mechanic; 
Effects of the power of gravity of each kind fall under 0 
conſtant obſervation near the ſurface of the earth; for the ſame 
power which renders bodies heavy while they are at reſt, ac- 
celerates them when they deſcend perpendicularly, and bends 
their motion into a curve line-when they are projected in an 

other direction than that of their gravity. But we can jud 

of the powers that act on the celeſtial bodies by effects of the 
laſt kind only. And hence it is that the Jodrine of central 
Forces is of ſo much: uſe in the theory of the planetary mo- 


tions. | 


Sir Iſaac Newton has treated of central forces in book i. & 2. of 
his principles. Mr. De Moivre has given the following ele- 


pant neral theorem relating to the ſame ſubjeR, in the 
hil. Tranſ. and in his Miſcel. Analyt. p. 231. 
Let MPQ be any given curve in the perimeter of which x 


body moves: let P be the place of the body in the curve, $ 
forces, PG the radius of concavity or curyz- 
ture, 8 T the perpendicular drawn from the center of forces to 
the tangent of the curve in P; then will the centripetal for 


be every where proportional to the quantity 


| a PG XxST cub, 
See Miſcel. Analyt. p. 231. 1 5 


P 


1 


8 
M 
What is here called the center of e is the point to which 


the central force is always directe 


Monſ. Varignon has alſo given two general theorems on thi 
aye in the Memoirs of the Acad. Scienc. an. 1700, 1701 
and has ſhewn their application to the motions of the planed. 
See alſo the ſame Memoirs, an. 1706, 1710. 1 
ect of central forci 
very fully in his Fluxions, from art. 416 to 493. where be 
gives a great variety of expreſſions for theſe forces, and ſeverd 
elegant methods of inveſtivating them. | 

Sir Iſaac Newton has demonſtrated d this fundamental theorem 
of central forces, that the areas which revolving bodies deſcribe 


by radii drawn to an immoveable center, lie in the ſame in 


moveable planes, and are proportional to the times in wi 
they are deſcribed, — 5 4 5 lib. i. prop. 1] ; 

A late eminent mathematician obſerves that this law, which 
is originally Kepler's, is the only general principle in the do. 


| Qtrine of centripetal forces; but ſince this law, as Sir Iſaac 
Newton himſelf has proved, cannot hold whenever 2 


has a gravity or force to any other than one and the 
point, there ſeems to be wanting ſome law that may ſerie 


to explain the motions of the moon and ſatellites which fee 


a gravity towards two different centers: the law he lays 

for this purpoſe is, | 1 
That where a body is deflected by two forces tending 2 
ly to two fixed points, it will deſcribe by lines draw" the 
the two fixed points, equal ſolids in equal times, about of 
line joining thoſe fixed points. See Machin, of the Lau 


the Moon's Motion, in the poſtſcript. This ſhort teat" 


eee at the end of the Engliſh tranſlation of di * 


ewton's Principles. 


well as uſeful obſervations in Deſa 


guliers's 
Philoſophy, concerning 


tive forces of men 
the comparative . wry 2 
with the greateſt advantage when the line of direction Nd 
with his breaſt : in ſuch a ſituation, he is able to draw half u 
eight hours a day, walking about two miles and 3 he 
hour. And if the ſame horſe is made to draw nt L 
work but A a day, and cannot go quite ſo comb ; 
carriage, indeed, where friction alone is to be o wn, 


ORCE, in practical mechanics. We have ſeveral con 
Exp al 


middling horſe will draw 1000lb. But the beſt wa 
2 | | 


FOR 


horſe's: force, is b making him. draw up out of a well, over 
1 op or called and in ſuch a caſe one horſe with an- 
other will draw 2001b. as already obſerved. | 

Five men are found to be equal in ſtrength to one horſe, 


and can; with as much eaſe, puſh round the horizontal | 


beam of 4 mill, in a walk 40 feet wide; whereas three men 
will do it in a walk ouy 19 feet wide. 5 

The worſt way of applying the force of a horſe, is to make 
him carry or draw up hill: for, if the hill be ſteep, three 
men will do more than a horſe, each man climbing up faſter 
with a burden. of 100 lb. weight, than a horſe that is loaded 


with 300 lb. a difference which is owing to the poſition of | 


the parts of the human body being better adapted to, climb 
than thoſe of a horſe. _ 3 

On the other hand, the beſt way of applying the force of a 
horſe, is in an horizontal direction, wherein a man can ex- 
ert leaſt force; thus a man drawing a boat along, by means of 
a rope coming over his ſhoulders, cannot exert above one ſe- 
venth part of the force of a horſe employed to the ſame purpoſe. 
The very beſt and moſt effectual poſture in a man, is that of 
rowing ; wherein he not only acts with more muſcles at once 
for overcoming the reſiſtance, than in any other poſition ; 


but as he pulls backwards, the weight of his body aſſiſts by | 


way of leaver. Deſaguliers, Exp. Phil. vol. 1. p. 241, ſeq. where 
we have ſeveral other obſervations relative to /orce acquired by 
certain poſitions of the body, from which that author accounts 
for moſt feats of ſtrength and activity. Ibid. p. 254. ſeg. 
FORCER, in mechanics, is properly a piſton, without a valve. 
See the article PisToN, Cycl. | 
There are ſeveral ways of making forcers : the moſt common 
of all conſiſts of a brats cylinder, a very little leſs in diameter, 
at its top and bottom, than the bore of the barre] of the 
pump, and turned ſtill lefs at the middle, in order to let in a 
leathern ring or collar (made of a thick leather put round the 
braſs cylinder) which makes it juſt equal to the bore of the 
barrel, ſo as to fit it quite when it is put into it. 
The ſecond ſort of forcers conſiſts of three braſs cylinders 
which can be ſcrewed together. The middle one ought to be 
almoſt equal in diameter to the bore of the pipe, ſo as to ſlide 
in it without any friction. The upper cylinder and the lower 
muſt be a little leſs, and equal to one another. There are 


two leathers which muſt be put between them when they are | 


unſcrewed: then it is evident, that if the cylinders be ſcrewed 
together, and the leathers, which ought to be a little bigger 
than the braſs cylinders, apply themſelves folding upwards 
round the upper cylinder, and downwards round the lower, 
they will become juſt equal to the bore of the barrel ; and 
conſequently they will hinder any air from getting through 


the ſides of the forcer, when it moves up and down in the | 


barrel, The uſe of the middle braſs cylinder is to hinder the 
leatiers from turning themſelves back by the motion. 
This kind of forcer has, above the other, the advantage of 
having a great deal leſs friction; and beſides, as the leathers, 
which are applied to it, may be thin ones, they are much 
ſmoother than thick ones, which are uſed in the other. 
But the beſt way of making Forcers, is, to have a plunger, 
or ſolid braſs cylinder, equal in length to the barrel of the 
pump, and a little leſs in the diameter than the bore ; fo that 
it * move freely in it without any friction. There muſt be 
two hollow, ſhort, braſs cylinders, or rather rings, at the 
top of the barrel, which can be ſcrewed together; the upper 
one muſt be equal in bore to the barrel, and the lower a little 
leſs : there are two leathers, both having in the middle a leſs 
hole than the hore of the pipe; the one muſt be applied be- 
tween the barrel and the lower ring, and the other between 
the ſame ring and the upper one; and the whole muſt be 
ſcrewed together, Then if the ſolid cylinder or forcer, be 
put into it, and moved up and down, it is evident that the 
wo before-mentioned leathers, which are applied the one to 
the barrel and the other to the inſide of the hollow cylinder 


only th 
which 
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FORFIG bt | See the article P1yz, Append. 


2 ing; the exterior wings are very ſhort, but dimidiat- 
| Tee the article EAR- | 
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a. S E 
| — Taylor, in 4 Methodus incrementorum, 3 
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A. Ab- ACK Det eee 
Again, if a o, and x - 1, the ſorm of the ſeries will be 
ABK CTO D x34, Oc. 


When the value of a quantity cannot be found exactly, it is 


of uſe in algebra, as well as in common arithmetic, to ſeek 
an approximated value of that quantity ſufficient for practice. 
Thus in arithmetic, as the true value of the ſquare root of 2 
cannot be aſſigned, a decimal fraction is found to a ſufficient 
degree of exactneſs in any particular caſe. And this decimal 
fraction is in reality no more than an infinite ſeries of fractions 
converging, or approximating to the true value of the root 
required. For the expreſſion 4/ 2 = 1.41421350, &c. is equi- 


valent to this vo 2==1 + 16 + 188 ＋ r * 10. T1 dd *. 
Sc. Or ſuppoſing | 


; F 
& ib, V2=r+?+=+E+Z+S+, Se. 
SITA TT T2 , 


Sc. which laſt ſeries is a particular caſe of the general inde- 
terminate ſeries Ax + B C27 4, Sc. when 
n, r=—1, and the coefficient A=1, B=4, C 
„ D=4 . | 
But the application of the notion of approximations in num- 
bers, to ſpecies, or to algebra, is not ſo obvious. Sir Iſaac 
Newton, with his uſual ſagacity, took the hint, proſecuted 
it, and thereby diſcovered general methods in the doctrines of 
infinite ſeries, which before him had only been treated in a 
particular manner; though with great acuteneſs, by Dr. Wal- 
lis and a few others. See Newton's Meth. of Fluxions and 
infinite Series, with Mr. Colſon's Comment; as alſo the A- 
nalyſis per æquationes numero terminorum infinitas, publiſhed 
by Mr. Jones, in 1711, and fince tranſlated and explained 
by Mr. Stewart, together with Sir Iſaac's Quadrature of Curves, 
Lond. 1745, quarto. To theſe may be added Mr. Mac 
Laurin's Algebra, part II. chap. x. p. 244. and Cramer's 
Analyſe des Lignes Courbes Algebriques, ci. vii. p. 148. 
Among the various methods for determining the value of a 
uantity by a converging ſeries, that ſeems, on many occa- 
no preferable to the reſt, which conſiſts in aſſuming an in- 
determinate ſeries equal to the quantity, the value of which 
is ſought, and afterwards determining the values of the terms 
of this aſſumed ſeries, 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe a logarithm being given, it were re- 
uired to find its number. | | 
t the number be =1+x, and the given logarithm gz. 


Then, by the nature of logarithms and fluxions (ſee the ar- 


ticle FL Uxiox and LocariTHm, Suppl. ) = . 
i * 


z+x2z=x. Suppoſe, EO, 

x=Az+Bz*+Cz3+Dz++, Ec. conſequently, 

xz=Az+2Bzz+3Cziz+4Dziz+, Ui. STE 
==z+Azz+Bz*t:z+Cziz+Dz*tz+, &c, 

Now if the correſponding terms of theſe two equal ſeries's 

(each being S) be compared, we ſhall have 

A=1, BSI, C, Dr, &c. which values being ſub- 

ſtituted in the ſeries AX TBZ ＋T CZ, Oc. give, | 


x=2+;}z2* +323 + 11 2 CTA Tri +> Se. 
I 


I I 5 | 
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And conſequently 1 + x, the number ſought, will 
I 
bo=2r * z +, &c. 


But the indeterminate ſeries Ax +Bzz+ Cz? +, Cc. was 
here arbitrarily aſſumed, and will not ſucceed in all caſes. 

For inſtance, if from an arc given it were required to find the 
tangent. Let x = tangent, v S arc, the radius = 1. Then, 


| 4 
from the nature of the circle, we ſhall have ad rows S, or 


4 K. Now if to find the value of x we ſuppoſe 
x= Av+Bv* +Cv3-þ, Cc. and operate as before, we 
ſhall find all the coefficients B, D, F, of the even powers of 
v, each o. Therefore the ſeries aſſumed is not of a proper 


form. But ſuppoſing x=Av+ By: + Cv* DDT, &c. 


we ſhall find A=1, B=, Cx, Derr, Oc. and 
conſequently x tu +45v* Ir +5 on” 
Now to find a proper indeterminate ſeries inall caſes, tentative- 


ly. would often be very laborious, and often an impracticable 


work. Mathematicians have 8 n kg find 
out a general rule for this purpoſe. But, till lately, the me- 
thod has been but imperfectly underſtood and delivered. Moſt 
authors, indeed, have explained the manner of finding the 
coefficients A, B, C, D, Cc. of the indeterminate ſeries 


Az" +Bx"T'+Cx"**" +, &c. which is eaſy ; but the 
values of u and r, wherein the main difficulty lies, have been 
aſſigned by many, as if they were ſelf-evident, or at leaſt diſ- 
coverable by an eaſy trial or two, as in the laſt example. 


Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf has ſhewn the method of determin- 


ing the number u, by his rule for finding the firſt term of a 
_ converging feries, by the application of his 
ruler. For the particulars of this me 


logram and 
, fee the authors 


above cited. See alſo the article PARALLELOGRAM,. in- 
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FortinG, among 


FRA 


the number 7; but, according to Mr. Stirling“, the rule giv- | 


en by the doctor fails ſometimes. [*Linez tert. ordin. New- 


'tnian. p. 28.] 


Mr. Stirling found a correction of Dr. Taylor's rule, but ſays | 
he cannot affirm it to'be univerſal, having only found it by | 


chance. S Graveſande obſerves, that though he thinks Mr. 
Stirling's rule never leads into error, yet that it is not perfect. 
See 'F Grave ane, De determin. form. ſeriei infinit. printed 
at the end of his Matheſeos univerſalis elementa, Lugd. Bat. 
1727. This learned profeſſor has endeavoured to rectify the 
rule. But Mr. Cramer has ſhewn it to be ſtill defective in 
' ſeveral reſpe&s ; and he himſelf, to avoid the inconveniences 
to which the methods of thoſe who wrote before him are 
ſubject, has aſcended to the firſt principles of the method of 
infinite ſeries, and has entered into a more exact and inſtructive 
detail of the whole method, than is'to be met with elſewhere ; 
for which, and for many other reaſons, his treatiſe deſerves 
to be particularly recommended to beginners. ET 
But it muſt be obſerved, that in determining the value of a 


quantity by a converging ſeries, it is not always neceſſary to 


have recourſe to an indeterminate ſeries : for it is ſometimes 
more expeditious to find it by common diviſion, or by ex- 
traction of roots. See Newton, Meth. of Fluxions and inf. 
Series, above cited. Thus, if it were required to find the arc 
of a circle from its given tangent, that is, to find the value 
: Xx 
ol v in the fluxional equation, ITA by an infinite ſe- 
nes: divide x by 1+xx, the quotient will be the ſeries 
g—x*zx+x*+x—x* +, &c. And taking the fluents of 
each term, we ſhall have v=x—4x3 +34x53 TJ, &c. 
which is the ſeries often uſed for the quadrature of the circle. 
If x = 1, that is, if x be the the tangent of 45®, then will 
v=I—;z+;z—3+, Cc. = the length of an arc of 459, 


that is, 3 of the circumference of a circle, whoſe radius =1; | 


or 2 of the circumference, if the diameter = 1. Conſequenly, 
if 1 be the ſquare of the diameter, 1I— 1 +3—3+, Cc. = 
the area of the circle: becauſe 3 of the circumference multi- 


plied by the diameter, gives the area of the circle. And this | 


is Leibnitz's ſeries, as alſo James Gregory's. 


FORMED ffones, in natural hiſtory. See the article Formed 


STONES, Suppl. 


_ FORMICA, among ſportſmen, the name of a diſeaſe incident 


to ſpaniels. See the article SPANIEL, Suppl. 


FORMICATION (Cyc.) — This term is alſo uſed among 


builders, for an arching or vaulti 


FORMS, among ſportſmen, is ſai of a hare when ſhe ſquats 


in any place. DiR. Ruſt. in voe. 


 FOUCADE. See the article Fouc ape, cl. 
FOULDAGE, the ſame with foldage. See the article Fol p- 


AGE, Append. 


FOUNDATION (Cycl.) — Architects ought to uſe the utmoſt 


diligence in regard to foundations, fince of all errors which 
may happen in building, an error in this point is moſt perni- 
cious. 5 

The ground fit for building upon is of various kinds; ſome- 
times it is ſo hard as ſcarce to be cut with iron; in other 
places it is ſtiff, blackiſh, or whitiſh. This laſt is reckoned 


te weakeſt; and, in general, that is the beſt which requires 


moſt labour in cutting or digging. 
When the 
piles of ſuch a length as may reach the ſound ground, and 
whoſe diameter muſt be about one twelfth part of their length: 
theſe muſt be driven down with a machine, as cloſe to one 
another as poſſible, and that under the middle walls as well 
as the outer ones; and upon their tops large planks are to be 

- pinned down. But if the ground be only faulty in ſome places, 
arches may be turned over them, by which means no part of 
the weight of the building will reſt upon them. 
As to the rules neceſſary to be obſerved in conſtructing the 


ground-work, they are theſe: 1. That the bottom of the 


trench be made exactly level. 2. That the loweſt ledge or 
row be all of tone, laid cloſe together. 3. That the breadth 
af the ground-work be at leaſt double that of the wall that is 
to be raiſed on it. However, art ought always to give way 
to diſcretion, for the breadth may be r ing to 
the goodneſs of the ground, and the weight of the intended 
edifice. 4. That the foundation be made to diminiſh as it 
riſes, only care muſt be taken that it do ſo equally on both 


ſides. 5. That you ought never to build upon the ruins of | 


an old foundation, unleſs well aſſured of its depth and - 
neſs. R in voc. on 


FounDATION of bridges. See the article BztDce, Suppl. 
F OX, in 


—_ - _—_ -kind. See the 
articles Canis and VuLPzs, Suppl. boy . 


8 in botany. See the article Guss, Append. 


| of land, among farmers, is the fallowing it in the 
ſummer or autumn. Di& Ruft in voc. | 4 


on the graſs or leaves. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 


a 
FRACTION Gel.) — Infinite ſeries 
ms 255 nfinite ſeries of Factions, The ſums, 


| limit of the ſums of infinite ſeries's of fractions, 
| has been one of the principal objects of the modern methods 
of computation ; and theſe ſums may oftenibe found, Thus 


* ſum of i+dÞ+>I+ret+> Se. ad inſnitum, ot rather, 


* 


g * , 


ground is very bad, you muſt get large oaken | 


ſportſmen, a term uſed for the footſteps of | 


C # * * 
8 : | 18 . ry 
1 a. 7 


the limit to which this ſum may approach nearer. than by a 
given difference is 1. So likewiſe the limit of the ſum 34. 
+ +x+r +, &c. is 5. And theſe and the like ſums of geo- 
metric progreflions may be readily found, by applying the com. 
mon rule for determining the ſum of geometric progreſſions from 
the firſt and laſt terms and the ratio given. For in theſe con- 
verging infinite geometric progreſſions, the laſt term muſt be 
' conſidered as o; fo that the add of the antecedents of theſe 
„ Pumps are conſidered as the ſum itſelf, becauſe they dif. 
fer from the ſum of the progreſſion, by leſs than any affigneq 
quantity; but in every geometric progreſſion the ſum of the 
antecedents is to the ſum of the conſequents as one antece- 
dent to one conſequent. Hence calling the ſum 8, the fi 
term a, and the ratio r, we ſhall have S:S—a::a:ar:;1:- 
| a 
Therefore 81 8 4, or en Thus if a=2Z, and 
r, S will =+ divided by g, or 1. And if a=: 
=, 9 will =; divided by 3, or 2; and fo of the - 9 : 
But the ſeries's of fractious that occur in the ſolution of pro- 
blems are rarely reducible to geometric progreſſions; nor can 
any general rule, in caſes ſo infinitely various, be given. The 
art here, as in moſt other caſes, is only to be acquired b 
examples, and by a careful obſervation of the arts uſed b 
great authors in the inveſtigation of the ſeries's of fradims 
they have conſidered. And the general methods of infinite 
ſeries which have been carried ſo far by Mr. de Moivres, 
Mr. Stirling d, and Mr. Euler, are often found neceſſary to 
determine the ſum of a very ſimple ſeries of fraftions, — 
[ * Miſcel. Analyt. paflim. d Method. Differentialis. Ana- 
Iyſ. infinitorum, & Act. Petropol. paſſim.] 
The ſum of a ſeries of fractions decreaſing continually, is not 
always finite, but ſometimes infinite, that is, no limit can be 
aſſigned but what may be exceeded by the ſum of a certain 
number of the terms of the ſeries. This is the caſe of the 
ſeries TAT +3+3+3, &c. called the harmonic ſeries, 
the ſum of which (as has been ſaid under the article Prc- 
GRESSION) exceeds any given number, and the analogy of 
this progreſſion with the ſpace comprchended between the 
Apollonian hyperbola and its aſymptote, ſhews this. But 
the ſame may be ſhewn independently of the hyperbola from 
im 2 nature of progreſſions. See Fac. Bernoulli, De Seriebus 
infinit. | 
The foundation of Mr. Bernoulli's demonſtration is, that 2 
number of terms, beginning from any part of the ſeries, may 
be found, the ſum of which ſhall always exceed unity, and 
conſequently the number of terms of the ſeries being ſuppoſed 
infinite, as many partial ſums as we pleaſe, each exceeding 
unity, may thus be taken out of the ſeries, which therefore 
may be continued till it exceed any given number. - 
But if the denominators of this harmonic ſeries, T, 2, 5 5 
&c. be ſquared, that is, if we form the ſeries 2, 4, 55 Ce. 
the common numerator of which is 1, and the denominators 
of which are the ſquares of the natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 
Sc. the ſum of this ſeries of fractions will not only be limit- 
ed, as was faid under the head PROGRESSION, Suppl. but 
this ſum will be preciſely equal to the ſixth part ef the num- 
ber, which expreſſes the ratio of the ſquare of the circum- 
ference of a circle to the ſquare of its diameter. That is, if the 
circumference be 3.14159, Ec. and the diameter 1, then wil 
i+3+3+2 +75 +, Oc . This 
| poſition was firft diſcovered by Mr. Euler, and his inveltigz- 
tion may be ſeen in the Acta Petropolit. vol. vii. Mr. Mac 
Laurin“ has fince obſerved, that this may eaſily be deduced 
from his Fluxions, art. 822. — [= Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 469. 
It would require a treatiſe to enumerate the various kinds 


ſeries's of fractions which may be ſummed. Sometimes the 
ſum or limit of the infinite ſeries cannot be aſſigned, eithet 


becauſe it is infinite, as in the harmonic ſeries - TLZ TT 
Sc. or although this ſum be finite, as in the {5 
IAT rf, Sc. yet its ſum cannot be in H 
nite terms, or by the quadrature of the circle, or hyperbols 
which was the caſe of this ſeries before Mr. Euler's diſcove? 
but yet the ſum of any given number of the terms of the f 
ries __ expeditiouſly found, and the 7 ſum way | 
aſſign approximation, independent e circle. 
Stirling, Method. Different. and De Aab, Miſcel. Au. 
Beſides the ſeries's of fractions, the ſums of which 3 
to a certain quantity, there ſometimes occur ſeries's of ff 
tions, which converge by a continual multiplication 
| kind is the ſeries by Dr. Wallis -, for the qu 
| of the circle, which he expreſſes thus, e 
_3X3X5X5X7X7X9X 9X &c. e n fg 
NANA Fc o — 
the ratio of the ſquare of the diameter to the area 22 
Hence the denominator of this frucbian, continued 25 
tum, is to its numerator as the circle is to the ſquat: 
diameter. It may be obſerved, that this ſeries is hurt 
3X3, 5X5_7X72_ . I.-x 
| tos 8 X * 48 X, Ec. * to = 


„x, e that is, the Pede of the dee % 


Fa 


7 —1 


Ys 9 v. yy ex.» 


* 


LTH  ATRATEETS ET TAOLRS ATED 


— 
N 


* 


F R A 


— — FAY by unity, as the ſquare of the dia- 


meter is to the area of the circle v. * Arithmet. infinit. 


prop. exci. Oper. vol. i. P · 469. b Id. Oper. vol. ii. P · 
T 21 products of fraction, and the like quantities ariſing 


from the continued multiplication of certain factors, have been 
particularly conſidered by Mr. Euler, in his Analyſis infinit. 
vol. I. chap. xv. p. 221, %. : SES 
Cmtinued FRACTION is uſed for a fraction the denominator 
of which is a ( 

tor of which is again a whole number and a fraction, and fo 
on, whether this affection be continued ad inſmitum, or whe- 


ther the ſeries breaks off after a finite number of terms. 
Thus, | 
I 

1 1 
1 34 
2737 1 T 3 +4 

| 5+, Ec. 5+,&c. are 
continued fractions. 


If we make uſe of letters inftead of numbers, we ſhall haye 
general expreſſions of theſe fractions, thus, 


at + W 1 
ä 1 
i *TFL, &. 
1 | 
424 ＋ & 
9 Ä I | 
f +, &c. 


The reduction of theſe continued fractions to thoſe of a com- 
mon form, is not difficult by the uſual rules of arithmetic and 
algebra. Thus, to give an example, which may at the fame 
time ſhew the uſe of theſe continued fractions, ſuppoſe the con- 
tinued fraction I | 27 


which expreſſes the circumference of a circle, when the dia- | 


21+1 


— — 


meter is one; if we ſtop at =, we ſhall have 3+5= - 


22 I 
= 7 If we ſtop at 15 we ſhall have 


: 1 18 8415 222 
— 12 — — . — 
745 ene 105 106 

15 


_ if Won ſtop at 75 which is convenient on account of the 
all fraction 2, added to the laſt denominator 1, we 


ſhall then find, 3 += I 28. 
15 2 "av$ 
reductions gives the rtion if Archi des, and the laſt 
that of Adrian Motion.” eee e e 

= as Bing at the laſt denominator of the continued frac- 
m _ es the computation ſomewhat tedious, ſhorter methods 

5 e deen contrived for the reduction of theſe fractions, and 

— continued approximation to their true value. And Mr. 

$ method for the reduction of ratios to ſmaller terms, 


obſerved, that when the numerators of the conri- 
quotients 
method; 


or in the common, 


prop 
But a detail d theke 


TAE 
11715 
err 

; 

F 

8 


ö 


Fl 
17 


c. is to the product of the ſame | 


— 


whole number with 2 fraftion, che denominz- FRANK , . the article 


The firſt of the 


ariſing from the e diviſions in Mr. Cotes's 
. Donn or reducing fractions to a lower 
for — which is in effect the a. Euclid's method 
ng the greateſt common meaſure of two magnitudes, 


FRO: 


E n 
2 7, Ce. TO 

in the notation of Huygens and Euler. 

The ſymbol 5 denotes, as before, the ratio of the ſquare 
of the diameter to the area of the circle. 
Rae of a decimal FRACTION, See the article ReytTexD, 

' Append. Ea | | / 
FRAMBOISE, a name uſed by ſome for the rubus, pr black- 
UBUS, Suppl. 

K (cl.) — FRANK, among farmers, denotes a place to 
feed a boar in. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 
FRAY, among ſportſmen. A deer is ſaid to fray her head 
when ſhe rubs in againſt a tree to renew it, or cauſe the pills 
of her new horns to come off. 

FREAM, among farmers, arable or ploughed land worn out of 
heart, and laid fallow. till it recover. 

REAM, among ſportſmen, a term uſed for the noiſe of a boar 
in rutting time. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. | 
FRET, in muſic, is uſed for the ſtops uſed on ſome inſtru- 

ments, eſpecially baſs viols and lutes : it conſiſts of ſtrings 

tied round the neck of the inſtrument at ſuch diſtances, with- 

in which ſuch and ſuch notes are to be found. Theſe ſtrings 

or frets are ſometimes, yet ſeldom, put on the baſs violin for 

learners, and taken of again when they can find the notes 

without them. On lutes and viols they always remain. Graſ- 
Muſ. Dict. in voc. | 


fon. 
F KESO (Cycl.) — The bruſhes and pencils for this work 


ought to be long and ſoft, otherwiſe they will rake and raiſe 
the painting. The colours ſhould be full, and flowing from 
the buſh ; and the deſign perfect: for, in this work, you 
cannot alter or add upon any colour. | | 


* 


FRIAR's;cow!, in botany, a name by which ſome call the FAY 


ſarum df. botanical authors., See the article AR18aRuM, 
f I . IF * 1 


7 


FRICTION (Cycl.) — It. is 82 poſſible to give general and 
exact rules concerning. yiction, ſince it depends upon the ſtruc- 
ture of bodies, the form of their prominent parts and cavities, 
and upon their rigidity, their elaſticity, their coherence, and other 
circumſtances. Some authors have made friction upon a ho- 
rizontal plane equal to one third of the weight; but others 
have found that it was only one fourth of it, and ſometimes 


only. or 2 of it. Of late, authors have told us, that 
 friftion depends not on the ſurface of the body, but its weight 
only; bat neither is this found to be accurately true. In 
leſſer ects the friction is nearly in the ſame ratio as the 
velocities; but in greater velocities the Friction increaſes in 
higher proportion, whether the bodies are dry or oiled. 
It being of great importance to diminiſh this friction, ſeveral 
contrivances have been invented for that purpoſe. In wheel- 
carriages, the Friction is transferred from the circumference of 
the wheel (where it would act if the wheel did net turn round) 
to the circumference of the axis; and, conſequently, is dimi- 
niſhed in the proportion of the radius of the axis to the radius 
of the wheel, In theſe, therefore, the friction is always di- 
miniſhed by diminiſhing the diameter of the axis, or by in- 
creaſing the diameter of the wheel. The Friction is likewiſe 
diminiſhed by making the axis of an 46, to reſt upon the 
circumferences of wheels that turn round with it, inſtead of 
reſting in fixed grooves that rub upon it ; for, by this con- 
trivance, the Friction is transferred from the circumference 
of thoſe wheels to their pivots; and the friction may be 
ſtill diminiſhed farther, by making the axles of thoſe wheels 
reſt upon other friction- wheels that turn round with them. 
Dr. Deſaguliers has treated fully of the frickion of engines, 
carriages, c. See his Courſe of Experim. Philoſ. vol. i. p. 
133 to 138. and p. 182 to 254. ſee alſo p. 458 to 460. 
FRIGERATORY, among builders, denotes a place deſigned 
to keep things cool in ſummer. Build. Dict. in voce. 
FRILL, in f, y. When a hawk trembles or ſhivers, they 
fay ſhe frills. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. | 
RINGE unn, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants called by 
botanical authors chionanthus. See the article CHIONANTHUS, 


Append, 

FRINGILLA, in zoology, the name of a bird, known. in 
Engliſh by the name of the chaffinch, and called ſpina by 
the antient naturaliſts. | 
The ſame word is alſo ſometimes uſed as the name of the 
brambling, a bird more frequently known by the name of the 
montifringilla, and called oroſpina by the old authors, See 

the article ee ae Suppl. 7 | 

FRITTILLARTIA craſſa, in botany, a name ſometimes given to 
the aſclepras, or er egy See the article ASCLEPIAS, 
8 | | +> 

FROG, among farriers, the ſame with fruſh. See the article 
FaxvusH, 1 

FRONTALIS verus muſculus, in | 

Fo, in by Weg 7 to ane of the muſcles of the 
face, called alſo by himſelf, 


or 
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another; and ſuch as have; ever two of the ſtamina ſhoris 
than. the reſt. er oft an ved bod | rr 

From theſe general diviſions he deſcends to his particular 
claſſes; of which he eſtabliſhes twenty-four. , : 
The firſt thirteen are of the plants which have bermaphradi, 
flowers, with the organs of fructiſſcation disjunct, no where 
cohering with one another, and obſerving no exact propor- 
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| This diſorder is occaſioned many ways; ſometimes by eating 
wet hay, whereon rats or other vermin have piſt; by drawing 
frozen duſt into his mouth among the graſs, &c. : 
As to the method of treatment, it conſiſts in letting, him 
blood in the two largeſt veins under the tongue, and waſhing 
the fore with vinegar arid ſalt, or with ale and ſalt, till they 
bleed. Di&. Ruff in voc. Camery. - „ | coke 
FRoVUNCE, in falconry, a diſeaſe incident to hawks, 1 en in length, in A I t bin ct 
from, moiſt and cold humours falling down to the palate and The firſt” is the monaudria f the word is derived from the 
root of the tongue; by which means they loſe their appetite | Greek jovas and erg one male part, and ſignifies a flower 
and cannot cloſe-their clap. Waſhing with alum-water, le- that has only one ſuch. This claſs accordingly compreheng, 
mon- juice, &c. is held good for it. „ ; | thoſe plants which have an hermaphrodite flower, and in it 
FROWE V, a term uſed by workmen for timber, which is] only one ſingle amen :. of this claſs are the, blite, turnyri, 
c | | 


N 
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evenly tempered, and works freely without tearing. Build. 


The ſecond is of the diandria; the word, derived from the 


Dia. an voc. ? 
FRUCTIFICATION (Suppl.) — The organs of 1 
in plants are the pointal, generally contained in the mid 
flowers; and the threads, which ſurround it, furniſhed at their 
- extremities with little heads; theſe the botaniſts term, the firſt 
the piſtillum, the ſecond the flamina, and the third, or heads 
of the ſtamina, the anther, or apices. See the article FLOWER, 
Suppl. 3 5 | 1 
The apices contain the farina fecundans, a fine ſubtile matter 
' analogous to the ſemen maſculinum in animals; the ſtamina 


| 


ſerve only for their ſupport, and to convey nutrition to them; 
deſtined to receive this Farina, and | 
, | parts, and accordingly comprehends thoſe plants which hate 


and the piſtillum is the part 
convey it to the ſeeds. | 3 
It is upon theſe principles that the excellent Linnæus has 
founded his ſyſtem of the vegetable world, and formed his 
claſſes. This author's work has been received by the learned 
world in all nations with the reſpect it merits; but has been 
too generally cenſured among the lighter proficients in bo- 


tanical - reſearches, as abſtruſe, difficult, and unintelligible. | 
5 


The viewing theſe things in a new light, and the neceſſity of 
making new words to convey new ideas, has indeed given 
. this, great attempt ſomething. of the face of an abſtruſe piece; 


but premiſing a few general hints, it may not be difficult to | 
dite flowers with fix amina in each; theſe /tamina, the au- 
| thor obſerves, are either all equal in length, or alternately 


vindicate the author from the heavy charges. which have been 
laid againſt him, and give the Engliſh reader a clear and per- 
fect view of his work. 3 | 

From the ſtructure and uſe of the piſfillum, flamina, and 


apices, it is eaſy to conceive that the former muſt be account- 


ed the female, and the two latter the male parts of flowers. 


This is the great baſis of his ſyſtem. To expreſs the differ- 
ent combinations of theſe in the different claſſes of plants, by 


formal deſcriptions to each, had been tedious, and an over | 


burthen to the memory: to avoid this, he has excellently 
contrived the compriſing that deſcription, or general chara- 
cter, in one word. It is eaſy to conceive there could be no 
word already in uſe, that ould expreſs what had never before 
been thought of; he was therefore neceſſitated to invent new 
ones for this purpoſe. He has ventured therefore to form 
twenty-four ſuch, for his claſſes, which are of that number, 
and has taken them from that language which all the learned 
have ever uſed on the ſame occaſion, the Greek; and this 
with the leaſt oſtentation or ſhew of learning imaginable: in 
ſhort, to underſtand all theſe, there is no need of knowing more 
Greek than that & ſignifies a man, or any thing male; and 
vun, a woman, or female; that duvaps is power or effica- 
cy; a9Þoc, a brother; and thence aJz\Þa, brotherhoods 
or communities; that e is together; e, generation or 
origin; and oxos, a houſe, or habitation ; that ooaus ſigni- 
fies many; yapos, marriage; and xpurlos, hidden, or con- 
cealed: and that the numbers one, two, three, four, five, 
ſix, ſeven, eight, nine, ten, twelve, and twenty, or their 
derivatives, once, twice, &c. are expreſſed by the Greek 
words pov”, dis, reis, rilod, wile, EE, inlc, dera, i- 
vic, dexd g, f 
knowledge of Greek than this, to underſtand 
meaning of all the terms this author, to avoid ole deſcrip- 
tions, has uſed as the characters of his claſſes. To begin with 
| 8 and regularity ; | x 
He divides the whole v 
as have their flowers viſible and obvious to the eyes, and 
ſuch as have them inviſible, or at the utmoſt ſcarce diſcern- 
ible. | | WIES 
Thoſe which have | 
ſuch as have the famina, ? and piſtillum, that is the 
male and female parts of fructification in the fame flower: 
Theſe he for that reaſon calls hermaphrodite flowers, | 
And ſuch as have the male and female parts of fructiſicatian 
that is the apices and piſtillum, either in different flowers up- 
on the ſame ſtalk, or upon different plants of the ſame 
_ theſe he calls the diftin&t male and female flowers. 
hoſe which have the different organs of. fructiſication lodged 


x 


in the ſame flower, he again divides into ſuch as have the 
ſtamina in no part growing together, or cohering to one an- 


other: and ſuch. as have them either growing 
_ cohering together mutually in ſome part, either wi 
other, or with the pi/illum, 

Theſe which have them in no 


MN 


one an- 


— 


middle of 


dodexx, eixoos there needs, I ſay, no more | 
rfectly the | 


them viſible he then divides again into | 


is world ines tack foes |. 


| 


| 


ogether or | | 


part cohering either with the | 
lem or with one another, he again ſubdivides into ſuch as 


. 
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e no exact or accurate proportion . 


WE. 


are the bay, rhubarb, &c. 
The tenth claſs is of the decandria; the word, derived fron 


the Judas-tree, baſtard-dittany, caltrops, &c. 


ſtand it in that ſtrict ſenſe, but uſing it as v 
words expreſſing large quantities, as indefinite and 


| other than what he makes the icgſaudria, 


ſame ang and dis, twice, and ſignifying a flower that has 
two male parts, comprehends all thoſe plants which haue 
hermaphrodite flowers with two /lamina in each: of this clas 
are the jaſmine, philleree, olive, roſemary, butterwort, G. 


The third is of the tr:andria; the word, derived from the 
| ſame ane and Tp, thrice, ſignifies a flower that has three 
male parts in it, and comprehends thoſe plants which have 
; hermaphrodite flowers with three /iamina in each: of this clas 


are the valerian, ſaſfron, many of the graſſes, Ec. 
The fourth is of the tetrandria; the word, derived from the fame 
ang and vip, four times, ſignifies a flower that has four male 


hermaphrodite flowers with four ſtamina in each; of this das 


are the teaſel, madder, plantain, &c. | 
The fift his of the pentandria; the word derived, from the ſame 


ane and wire, five, ſignifies a flower with five male parts, 
and accordingly this claſs comprehends thoſe plants which 
have hermaphrodite flowers with five /tamina in each; of this 
claſs are the primroſe, willow-herb, bind-weed, Ac. 

The ſixth is of the.hexanaria; the word, derived from the ſame 


ane and E, ſignifies a flower that has ſix male parts, and 


accordingly comprehends thoſe plants which have Hernals 


one ſhorter than another : of this 
meadow-ſaffron, &c. | 
The ſeventh is of the heptandria ; the word, derived from the 
ſame &vnp and la, ſeven, ſignifics a flower with ſeven male 
parts, and comprehends thoſe plants which have hermaphrodite 
flowers with ſeven //amzna in each: of this claſs are the ha. 
cheſnut and trientalis. | 


claſs are garlick, hyacinthy, 


The eighth is of the eandria; the word, derived from the 


ſame avne and er, eight, fignifies a flower with eight mile 
parts, and comprehends thoſe plants which have hermajhr- 
dite flowers with eight amin in each: of this claſs are the 
maple, rue, heath, Sc. 1 

The ninth claſs is of the enneandria; the word, derived from 
the ſame Gur. and kzvia, nine, fignifies a flower that hr 
nine male parts, and comprehends thoſe plants which hare 
hermaphrodite flowers with nine ſlamina in each: of this 


the ſame avne and dexas, ten, ſignifies a flower which has ten 
male parts, and comprehends all thoſe plants which have fu. 
maphrodite flowers with ten amina in each: of this claſs at 


The eleventh is of the dodecandria z the word, derived fromtie 
ſame ang and duden, twelve, ſignifies a flower which h 
twelve male parts in it, and comprehends thoſe plants wil 
have hermaphrodite flowers with twelve flaming in each: 
this claſs are the aſarabacca, agrimony, c. 4 
The twelfth is of the iceſandria; the word, derived from * 
fame ding and chlgi, twenty, ſignifies ſtrictiy a fHower 9 
twenty male parts in it; the author however does not un 
it as we frequent!f ' 
nant 
determinate ſenſe, defines it to mean only a Larger gur 
ſtamina than are expreſſed under any other of the diſtinchon! 
and comprehends under it, in this class, all thoſe plants ® 1 
have ber -dite flowers and more than twelve 4 
each; thoſe famina alſo growing to the inner fide of the 5 
of the flower, not to the receptacle of the future 


of \ : „th 
this claſs is the toreb-thiftle, the myrtle, Morar Jenvedfron® 


* 
$ 


claſs) expreſs; Theſe are, perhaps, the only us fs ir 
which bis expreſſion} is deficient, the name he bas 5 Bf 
claſſes not at all importing their particular diff — 
one another; this, however, he has vey acurately "nj 
the character which- follows cem) and compreben® 4 
this claſs. thoſe plants which have hermaphradzte oy ths 
more than twelve ſlamina in each, but which ou 3 
the receptacle of the future ſeed, not as in the _ 105 
the inner ſide of the 1 1 of tus 
water-lilly, „ celandine, Cc. Fo 
Theſe — ns this accurate 2 2 * 00. 
among the bermaphragite flowers, wh Hy _ 
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js of the didynama : the word derived from the before - men- 
tioned Nig and duvdpus, power or efficacy, ſignifies with him 


. ' 1 . : R 1 
* f 4 * 
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lar proportion of length, in regard to one another, To 
theſe he next ſubjoins two elaſſes of ſuch of them as have ever 


f their. /lamina ſhorter than the reſt. 
The firſt of —_ (the fourteenth claſs of the general order) 


ſuch flowers as have two of their male parts of more. effica- 
cy than the reſt; and in this claſs he accordingly compre- 
hends all thoſe plants which have hermaphrodite flowers, two 
of whoſe Hamina are longer, and of greater efficacy in the 
great work of fecundating the ſeeds, than the reſt: of this 
clals are the thyme, lavender, baſil, Sc. 

The ſecond of theſe (the fifteenth claſs in the general order) 
is of the tetradynamia : the word derived from the before- men- 
tioned viſpes and duva pics ſignifies a flower with four of its 
male parts of more efficacy than the reſt ; and in this claſs he 


the Haina of which are longer than the reſt : of this claſs are 
the jcurvy-graſs, radiſh, muſtard, Sc. 

From theſe he proceeds to thoſe hermaphrodite flowers whoſe 
ſtamina cohere, cither mutually among one another, in differ- 
ent manners; or with the pitillum of the flower : theſe co 

alitions of the //amina he calls brotherhoods, or. communities, 
and according to the different ſtate of theſe, and their con- 
junctions with the pi/tillum, he eſtabliſhes five claſſes of them. 

The firſt of theſe (the fixtcenth in the general order) is of 
the manadcithia: the word derived from the before- mentioned 
ubvos, fingle, and d , brotherhoods, or communities, 
ſignifies with him a flower whoſe /amma, by means of the 
klaments running in among one another, are all formed into 
ene body; and under this claſs he comprehends thoſe plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, whoſe ſlamina, or male parts, are 
all bound together in one body: of this claſs are the crane's- 
bill, mallow, Sc. Te 0 

The ſecond cf theſe (the ſeventeenth claſs in the general or- 
der) is of the diadelphia: the word derived from the before- 
mentioned dis and aJdraPÞe, ſignifies with him. a flower whoſe 
/iamina are, by the conjunction of their filaments, formed in- 


to two bodies; and under this claſs he comprehends thoſe | 


plants which have hermaphradite flowers, the ſfamina of which 
are ſo cluſtered together into two bodies : of this are the fu- 
mitory, mile wort, broom, &c. e Rs e IOTORS- 
The third of theſe (the eighteenth in the general order) is of 
the pohhadelphiu: the word derived from the before- mention- 


whoſe /lamina, by the conjunction of their filaments, are 


orange, St. John's wort, &c. | 
der) is of the ſyngeneſia : the word derived from ov v, together, 
and e, generation, origin, or formation, {ignifies with 
kim fuch flowers as have their male parts naturally formed 
into a ſingle regular congeries ; and accordingly ne compre- 
hends under this claſs ſuch plants as have hermaphrodite lowers, 
the famina of which, by the junction of their apices, are form- 


lettuce, fuccory, bawkweed, e. | - 
The fifth of theſe claſſes (the twentieth in the general order) is 
of the gynandria : the word derived from Yvvn, a woman, or fe- 
male, and avg, male, ſiguifies with this author a conjunction 


of the male and female parts of a flower at their origin; ang 


he accordingly comprehends under this claſs thoſe plants which 
have herma;hrodite flowers, the ſtamina, or male parts of 


waich grow to the piſfillum, or female part of the flower, | 
and not to the receptacle of the feeds : of this claſs are the? 


Denn paſſim-flrwer, birthwort, Se. 
Next after theſe he ranges thoſe plants which have flowers 


3 — 


not bermephrodite, but regularly and diſtinctiy male and fe- ao 
male, as the ſexes. in animals are diſpoſed ; and after theſe | 


iuch plants as have flowers irregularly of one, or the other, 


or lometimes of both ſexes; Dy | | 1 


Of theſe he eſtabliſhes only three claſſes. 


The firſt of theſe (the twenty-firſt claſs in the general order) | 
13 of the monoecia © the word derived from the before-mention- 


* over, and oix9;, a habitation, ſignifies with this author 
noh plants as have their diſtinct flowers on the ſame indi- 
2 have the male and female flowers diſtinct in them- | 
ves, but placed on the ſame plant, or the different talks 


comprehends the plants with hermaphrodite flowers, four of | 


FRO WEL, a term uſed by workmen 


Dit. in voc. 


FRUIT (Suppl.)—Ripening of Fabr. For the method of for- 


ed into a ſingle, regular, cylindric body: of this claſs are the ä 


The difference between 4 


"dual; and he comprehends aocordingly under it thoſe plants 


A 


Yxjuoc, marriage, ſignifies with this author plants Which Ae 
a diverſity of combinations and many ways of frucliffcation, 
in the ſame ſpecies; and accordingly hs comprehends under 
this claſs thoſe plants which have, in the ſame ſpecies, ſome 
flowers male, others female, each diſtin&t and perfect in its 
kind; and others mixed or hermaphrodite, with the male and 
female organs of fructification both in each: of this claſs are 
pellitory of the wall, orrache, the aſh, &c. | he 
| Aﬀter all theſe he places thoſe plants whoſe flowers are ei- 
ther abſolutely inviſible, or ſcarce diſcernible by the eye: of 
; theſe he makes only one, his twenty-fourth and laſt claſs, the 
. cryptogamia the word derived from xpu#1s5, hidden, or con- 
cealed, and the before-mentioned «wes, or marriage, ſig- 
nies a ſet of plants, in which the Fructification is concealed : 
and under this laſt claſs he comprehends thoſe plants which 
either flower, as is generally ſuppoſed, within the fruit, or 
have the organs of their fruclißcation ſo mingled as to eſcape 
our obſervation: of this claſs are the ferns," moſſes, livertworts, 
and muſhrooms; <- e SEU NG, | 
Theſe are the claſſes into which this author has regular 
and certainly reduced the whole vegetable world; the cha- 
racters of which are ſo expreflive, and the parts they are 
founded upon ſo fixed and invariable in their nature and of- 
fice, that there ſeems' no reaſon hereafter to perplex the 
world with any new ſyſtem. ce ; 2 22 
As the claſſes are here all taken from the number, ſite and diſ. 
poſition of the male parts of the flower; fo the orders which 
. make their ſubdiſtinctions are, by this author, deduced from 
the differences of the female parts or piſtillum; and as that is 
ſingle, double, triple, and fo on, they are on the ſame prin- 
ciples named monogynia, digynia, trigynia, c. 
It were to be wiſhed indeed that the characters of the dif- 
ferent genera of theſe claſſes were as perfect and accurate 
as the claſſes themſelves: this, however was more than the 
work of one man; the author has fixed the general diſtinc- 


—  - 


3 — * 


tion, and led the way; and it is eaſy now for a much leſs 


genius to follow him. 


men forſtimber which is evenly 
; tempered all the way, and works freely without tcaring. Build, 
1 1 : \ ö 4 | 


warding this operation of nature, ſee the article RipgninG, 


Append. 


FRUSH, or F ROG,' among farriers, that part of a horſe's foot, 
ed xe and adrÞe, fignifies with him a flower whoſe male 
parts are cluſtered into three or more ſeparate bodies; and in| . 


this he comprehends thoſe plants with hermaphrodite flowers, | 


which is placed from th. middle of the ſole towards the heel, 
upon both ſides: it is ſoft and higher raiſed; than the reſt 
of the ſole. Dict Ruſt. in voc. | 


FRUSTUM (Gyd.) — Fx0s'rum- 0. a. coe. The, cylinder 


formed into three or more cluſters : of this claſs are the | 


generated by the revolution of the rectangle EBCF (fig. I.) 


EE ns about one of its ſides EP, which is the height of the rzſtum: 
The fourth of theſe claſſes (the nineteenth in the general or- 


of a cone, the other fide BC. being the radius of its greateſt 
baſe, is to the 8 generated by the revolution of the tra- 
pezium EB CH, as the Huare of BC is to the rectangle 
contained under BC and E H, added to one third part of the 


| ſquare of the difference of theſe lines. Archimedes. 


F ig. J. 5 


| 
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5 in Mr. Mac Laurin's Treatiſe 
We have à general theorem in Mr. Mac Laurin's 
of Fluxions, eSnicetning'thi fruſtum of a ſphete, cone, ſphe- 
roid, or conoid, terminated by parallel planes, when com- 
pared with a cylinder of the ſame _— 5 on — ehne. 8 
; ion of th um made by a pal | : 
the middle ſection of the Yi A. axed the 7 5 a 
ways the ſame in different parts of the ſame, or of ſimilar 
lde, when the inclination of the planes to the axis, and the 
altitude of the fruſtum are given. 


| - * : — 4 this 
from the ſame root: of this claſs are the alder, mulberry, ama- , FRUSTUM of 4 42 abolic eig. In the parabohe cepoid--this 


Tanth, arrowhead, c. 425 


*. cond of theſe (the twenty-ſecond class in the general | 


order) is of the dioecia: the iv« xg | 
ny e dioecia : the word derived from the ſame oos FrusTUM of 4 b 
tan the cylin 


— 5 hignifies with him plants which have their male and 
_ © flowers, not on the fame individual; and 1 | 
ma N bends under it ſuch plants as have diſtinct male and fe- 


flowers, on different plants of the ſame ſpecies, either 


f 
eu the male and female plants, as they are hence 


wc. a” | | | 
are the wle, nave ariſen from the ſame ſeed: of this claſs. 


. miſſetae, hemp, and ſpinach, Ar. 
Ide third of theſe (the RISE the 


8 of a | general —＋. 
— a the word derived from wende, many, | 


difference vaniſhes, the tum being always equal to 3 cy- 
linder of the ſame height, upon the ſection of the — 
biſects che altitude of and is parallel to its- 12 
a ſphere the friy/frem ig always — 
er by one fourch part of a right an Cop 
the ſame height with bene OR half of a here 
of a diameter equal to that height; and this AN u- 
ways the ſame in all ſpheres, when the altitude of > ſruſtum 
cone, the ſfu/fum always exceeds the cylinder By One 
2 of the content of a ſimilar cone that has hs 
| fame height wi N=, A rn 


Faverum 


i 


Fxus run of an hyperbolic * In che hyperbolic tonoid 

this excei is the ſame as in the cone generated by the tri- 
angle O Ce, (fig, II.) formed by the axis OC, the aſym- 
ptote Oe, and the perpendicular Ce, the altitude of the f 
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lum and the inclination of the axis to their baſes being the 
Fxus rum e e In the ſpheroid AB 5, (fig. III.) the 


oper: EX the fruftum; and the difference between 
hem is the ſame as in che cone CD d, the plane Drd, or 
B4#b, * * poſed parallel td thoſe which terminate the 
frufium. In {erent inclinations of thoſe planes, when the 
altitude of the fruſtum is given, that difference is reciprocally 
as the cube of the diameter B5, which is the conjugate of CA, 
the axis of the fruſtum. But if the altitude of the fruſſum 
be alſo varied ſo as to be reciprocally proportional to the dia- 


meter Bb, then the difference between the fruſtum and cy- 
lindet will be always of the ſame magnitude in the ſame ſphe- 


When the inclination of the axis of the ſolid to the planes that 
terminate the fruſtum is given, the difference between the 
fruſtum and cylinder, in the ſame, or in fimilar bodies; is as 
the eube of their common altitude, Mac Laurin's Fluxions, 


S 75 
= propolitions rnin 
ing. See the article ———— uppl. 
FUMAGE, a term uſed in ſome parts 
I 1555 or manuring with dung. 
FUMER, in zoology, a name 
article PuToR1Us, Suppl. | 
FUMET, among ſportſmen, a term uſed for the ordure or 
dung of harts, otherwiſe called fewmets. 18882 
FUNCTION (Gel.) — The term function is uſed in algebra, 
for an analytical expreſſion any way compounded of a vari- 
able quantity, and of numbers, or conſtant quantities. There- 


are of uſe in gaug- 


given to the pole-cat, See the 


affect the variable quantity: thus if z ſignifies a circular ar, 
or a logarithm, then will c 


p 


of the kingdom for | 


— 


FUS 


quantity x; there are conſtant quantities, is 4 function of ;. 
Thus a+ 33 ax—4xx, ax bVaa—xx, c, G.. are 
function of x. 1 ; | l 
The difference en conſiſts in the manner in which 
they are compounded; and depends; therefore, upon the opera- 
tions by which quantities may be compounded and mixed. 
Theſe operations are, addition, ſubtraction, multiplication 
and diviſion, the raiſing to powers, and extraction of rotz 
to which the reſolution of equations ought to be reſerred. 
Beſide theſe operations, which are called algebraical, there 
are other tranſcendental ones, ſuch as exponential, logarith- 
mic, and many others ariſing from the inverſe method of 
| fluxions. ; | * 
Functions may ariſe from the moſt ſimple and analytical ope- 
. rations: thus we have the multiple functions 22, 32, iz, 


' a2, Fc. and the powers of 2, as z*, 23, 4 k. 45 
called functions. | | 
Functions are divided into algebraical arid tranſcendental : dl. 
gebraical or algebraic functions, are thoſe formed by algebraic 
operations only; ſuch are thoſe above ſpecified, except c*, 
which belongs to the following ſpecies. 285 

Tranſcendental function gre thoſe formed by tranſcendental 
operations: ſuch are exponential quantities or powers, the 
exponents of which are variable quantities; whereas in alge- 
braic functions the exponents are always conſtant quantities, 
It is to be obſerved as to tranſcendental functions, that thoſe 
functions only of a variable quantity are to be deemed tranſcen- 
dental, which not only enter the compoſition with, but alſo 


1 
„Oc. are 


and the like expreſſions, be 
tranſcendental functions of x. But if the tranſcendental oper- 
ation appertains only to conſtant quantities, the function is 
no more than algebraic : thus if c denote the circumference 
of a circle, the radius of which is = 1, c will be a tranſcen- 
dental quantity, and yet the expreſſions c+2, c 22, 425, 
are but algebraic functions of z, Some indeed have doubted 
whether z* ought to be ranked among algebraic functim, 
or not ; but the doubt is of ſmall weight. And ſome chook 
to call the powers of z, the exponents of which are ira 


tional numbers, interſcendent functions: thus zY* is an inte- 
ſcendent N of z. 
On the ſubject of functions, their diviſions, transformations 
explication by infinite ſeries, &c, Mr. Euler ſhould be con- 
ſulted, who has treated this matter very fully in the firſt chap- 
ter of his Analyſ. infinitorum. + - in, 
FURCA & flagellum, in our old writers, denotes the meanel: 
of all ſervile tenures, when the bondman was at the diſpoſal of 
his lord for life and limb. — Ipſe tenet in. villenagio ad furcai 
Ks flagellum de domino ſuo, &c, 
F URROW, among gardeners, denotes 
| the fide of a tree, ſtalk, fruit. 
FurRow is alſo uſed for the deep trench left between ridge, 
to drain off the ſuperfluous moiſture. 
FURZE, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plant 
called by authors geniſta ſpartium. See the article GENIST4 


a ridge or ſwelling an 


fore every analytical expreſſion, in which, befides a variable 


1 


ium, Suppl. 5 
FUS TIC. tree, in botany, See the article Fusruc, Sup. 


* 


the article Cock, Suppl. 
Abs, among miners. See the article Diocixc, 
E Hs x name ſometimes uſed for the gablocks of cocks, 


+ See the article GAR, ſupra. 
-GALANGAL, the name * which the root of a genus of 


plant called by Linnæus Kempferia, is commonly known. 
See che article KR. @MPFERIA, . | Os 
-GALANTHUS, in the Linnzagglyſtem of botany, the name 


* . * 


of n diſtin of plants, 1 Forte: e only | throat — ſho neighbouring 2 to prevent 1 
2 ſpecies of Nareiſſo-leucaium. See the article NAxcisso-] ing in pring js recommended. . 
.. $3 or | . | | GARGIL, —— which by Ropping, g.. 
AIZ, in botany, the name of a genus of plants deſcribed | | frequently proves mortal. Three or four 2 110 5 
7 N that of myrica. See the article Mynica, beaten in a mortar with ſweet butter, and matt i cn 
. . 4 I dall, and given the-creature faſting, is the 
8 ſickneſs, a name ſometimes given to bilious and inter-] Dit. Ruſt. in voc. by which 
„ _  mitting feverg. See the article 3 4 | GARLICK (Suppl. )— Fild-GARLICK, 2 — yup | 
SAU, an ſhip-board, a place.in the cook-room, where the | call a ſpecies of onion. See the article J ated for 4 
© grates ure put up, fires lighted, and the victuals boiled or | GASKETS, on ſhip-board, the ſmall _— bob 
_ Ii, Nav. Expolitor, p. 62. | 5 | fails to the yards when furled up. Blanckley, Nav. 
: | : | a | j 


a 


4 ABLOCKS, the name by which the Gnas ſpurs of 
ume cooks are called. See: | GAMMONING, -on ſhip-board, are 


To GA 8 


GAMMER-lanh. See the article Gnamen-lanh, Hf 
ſeveral turns 0 : the 
through holes in 
of the bow” 


one of be 


taken round the bow-ſprit, and reeved 1 
knees of the head, for the greater ſecurity 
| — 9 Nav. Exp. p. 62. 
GANDER, 2 popular name 
will ſerve five e. A am | | the 
GAR, in 8 a name uſed in ſeveral ww of 
kingdom for the ſox. See the article Esox, _ of if 
'GARGET, a diſeaft of cattle, conſiſting in a _— "+ ble 


for a male gooſe : 


» 


Sato 


Th 


* 
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GAST-biznd. See the article: Hounn, Append. 
GATE, NIE a term uſed for the footſteps of a 


GAZE-bound, _ 


cited. 


Tue odes, with ferrugineous brown and 


8 


, 
5 *% - : * 9 . 


GATTON-tree, a name ſometimes given to the cornel- tree. 


Se the article Cod Us, Suppl. 


GAULE, in botany, a name uſed by ſome Irren for the my- | 


rica, or {weet-willow. See the article MyRica, Append. + 
GasT-hound, See the article HouND, 
Append 8 


| GET DER-reſe the term by which ſome call the opulus, or 


water-elder. See the article Opurus, Suppl. 


GENERATION (Cycl. and Suppl.) — The antients believed 


that males and females were equally concerned in the work of 


generation, and that the fœtus was formed in the womb by a 


mixture of the ſeminal juices of both ſexes ; without pretend- 
ing to know, or determine by any ſyſtem, the manner of na- 
ture's operation. 


Modern philoſophers have thought that they ſaw farther than | 


the antients, and have, at different times, adopted the two 
ſyſtems of generation mentioned in the Cyclopedia under this 
head. SE 

But the late experiments of Monſ. de Buffon, and of Mr. 
Needham, if they do not eſtabliſh a new ſyſtem, feem at leaſt 
in a great meaſure to overturn the old ones. ; 
Mon. de Buffon has endeavoured to prove that the ova in wo- 
men and quadrupeds are chimeras, and that the ſpermatic 
animalcule cannot be the foetus. He could never find any ova 
which had detached themſelves from the ovary, and paſſed 
through the Fallopian tube into the matrix. But he diſcover- 
ed a glandular body on the female teſticle, which anatomiſts 
had nuſtaken for one of theſe; which glandular body, at cer- 
tain times, ſwelled, opened and diſcharged a liquor full of 
the fame animalcules, which Lewenhoek took for living 
creatures in the ſemen of males. And Monſ. de Buffon adds 
that he found bodies perfectly ſimilar to theſe, not only in 
the ſemina of very different animals, but in the infuſions of 
plants, of grains, and in the juices of fleſh-meats, dreſſed 
and prepared by the fire ſo as to leave no creatnre living in 
them. From whence this ingenious gentleman concludes, that 
theſe pretended animalcules are not future animals of the ſpe- 


cies of the father: he does not even allow them to be true 


animals, but ſays they are ſomething of an intermediate nature 
between brute matter and animals; parts organized and ani- 
mated, the aſſemblage of which forms the fœtus. See Lettres 
de Monſ. de Maupertuis, let. 17. 1 1 

But the chief difficulty conſiſts in conceiving how the fœtus is 
formed from theſe elements. Monſ. de Buffon thinks that 
every part of the body in both ſexes furniſhes theſe organic 


moleculæ, the reſervoirs of which are the ſeminal liquors of 


'both ſexes; that theſe liquors arrange and unite themſelves by 
attraction, in certain internal moulds, in a manner which that 
learned author has endeavoured to explain at large; but which 
will not ſeem ſuſceptible of any abridgment, to thoſe who 
would not chooſe to run the riſque of miſreprenting his ſenti- 
ments on ſo obſcure a ſubject; we therefore refer to the origi- 
nal, that is, to the Hiſtoire Naturelle, printed at Paris, 1749, 
where the ſubject of the generation of animals takes 
1 part of the ſecond volume. N 
onſ. de Maupertuis's ſyſtem, in his Venus Phyſique, has 

a near reſemblance to that of Monſ. de Buffon, and tends 
equally to overturn the ſyſtems of the ova, and of the ſperma- 
tic animalcules, which have prevailed among modern phyſio- 


# 


logiſts. The former of theſe gentlemen, to confirm his own | 


and Mr. de Buffon's opinion, adds an account of a ſex- 
digitary family, as he calls it, at Berlin,' many of which had 
a lupernumerary finger or toe, and ſometimes both. He ſays 
that this ſexdigitiſm, or quality of having ſupernumerary fin- 
ders or toes, has been tranſmitted equally by the father and 
by the mother; that it was loſt by alliances with thoſe who 
had but the common number of fingers. He adds, that he 


does not believe that any one will aſcribe the continuation of 


ſexdigitiſm in a family, to chance; theſe ſupernumerary parts 
might have been accidental varieties at firſt, but if they be 
once eſtabliſhed by a ſufficient number of generations, where 
both ſexes have had them, they then become a foundation for 
2 diſtinQ ſpecies; and perhaps all the different ſpecies diſ- 


cernible in animals of the ſame kind, have been multipli- 


ed in this way. What we may obſerve in other. animals 
gives ground for 


a a genus of cruſtated bodies form- 
ed into large and in great part empty caſes, incloſing a fmall 
Juantity of earthy, 
 CEROCHITA. Append; 


8 Low genus are the following known ſpecies: 1. The crack- 


wrinkled geodes, with ferrugineous reddiſh-brown and 


 gold-yellow cruſts 3. The fparkling geodes, with ferrugi- 
"Ja we gi 
ſabe purpliſh and orange-coloured Sts. 4. The long 
e with a ſingle purpliſh eruſt. 5. The long 
ERMANG 2 ſingle blackiſh cruſt, Till, Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 541- 


R- tree, 6 
[of plants 1 
de anicle Tzucrrun, Suppl. 
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1 GESSES, the ſamè with Jeſſes. See the article Tess85, 
1 


| GIRTHS of a ſaddle, 
up the 


— 


theſe ſuſpicions. See the Letter before 
GEODES, in natural hiſtory, 


or arenaceous matter. See the article 81- a F 
EY "gh | | GLEDE, in ornithology. 


yellow cruſts. 2. 


by that of teucrium. See 


GLO 


Append. 


_ 


 GHERKINS. See the article Gukxkkixs, Append. 


phyſicians vertigo. See the article VERTIGO; Cycl. 
: Giddineſs in horſes is cured by a glyſter and blood-letting, td 
be repeated after two days moderate exerciſe. Dict. Ruft 
voc. | „ Not 
GIGG (Ol.) - GIG, among farriers, ſmall bladders or bli- 
ſters on the inſide of a horſe's lips. They müſt be laid open; 
and cleanſed with ſalt arid vinegar, or alum-water. Dict. 
| {Riiſt; in voc. do $6 5 1 
 GIGGE; in the Hianufacture of flak, denotes a hole made in 
the earth; where fire is made to dty the flax laid over it. Dict. 
Ruſt, in vo. n 
GILDER. See the article GuiLDtR, Append. a 
GILDING (Cycl. and Suppl.) - GiLDinG-inife, a flip of the 
hollow Spaniſh cane, cut up to a ſmooth and ſharp edge; 
with a good pen-xnife: this cane-knife cuts the gold-leaf bers 
ter than one of ſteel, as it is apt to ſtick to this laſt, 
G1LDING-pallet, a flat piece of wood; about three inches long 
he = gp inch broad, covered with a piece of fine woollen 
Cloth. Pri wes 4 . : 7 
By breathing upon this pallet; to moiſten the cloth a little, 
and then clapping it gently down upon the gold-leaf, this 
_ be raiſed from the cuſhion, and conveyed to the work 
to be gilded. Teo nh) WP 
GILL-go-by-ground, the name uſed by ſome writers for ground- 
ivy. See the article Ivy, Suppt, - + ee 51h 
LIFLOWER, or  JuLy-flower, iti botany, the Engliſh 
name given to ſeveral ſpecies of caryophyllus. See the article 
Pink, Suppl. . 3 . | ie 
Queen GILLIFLOWER, the name by which ſome call a diſtin& 
genus of plants, deſcribed by authors under that of he/þeris. 
See the article HxePtni; Si Oo Gs wv, 
Stoct GILLITLOw ERS, the name of another diſtin genus of 
plants called by botanical writers Jeucoium, See the atticle 
r oO nt | 92 85 
SIMMER-iamb, or GaMMER-lamb; a term uſed by country- 
people for a female or ewe lamb; Dit. Ruſt. in voe. 
GINGER, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants called by au- 
| thors*zinziber, See the article ZinziBtR; Suppl. _ 
GINGIDIUM, a name uſed by ſome botaniſts for # ſpecies 
of fennel]. See the article FoxNicULUM, Suppl, =» 
GINSENG, in botany, the name given by the people of the Eaſt- 
Indies to the panax of botanical writers. See the article Pa- 
NAX, Appen. kit e | emf a 
GIRDLE (Suppl.) — GiRDLE-wherl, a ſmall ſpinning-wheel 
made for hanging to a woman's girdle, or apron-ftring ; ſo 
that ſhe may ſpit with it, though walking about. Dict. Ruſt. 
in voc. 5 I J 11 
GIRKIN, among gardeners, denotes a ſmall kind of cucumber, | 
uſed for preſerving; about the end of October, Ruſt; Dict. in 


* 


GIRT, among builders, the ſame with fillet. See the article 
* FiLLeT, Cycl. | | 


the ſtrong ſtraps, made of 4 canyis ſtuff 
called girtþ-web z which being buckled under the horſe's bel. 
ly, ſerve to fix the ſaddle; Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 


 GLADDON, or GLA DwIN, in botany, the name of a plant, 


dotherwiſe called ſpurge- wort. Ruſt. ict. in voc. 
GLADE, in zoology. See the article GLEAD. _. 
GLaDE, in gardening, an open and light paſſige made through 

a wodd, by lopping off the branches of trees. Miller, Gard. 
Dict. in voc. | eee e ot 51 
GLADWIN, a name ſometimes uſed for the iris, or flower de 
luce. See the aricle IR1s, Sappl. 


| GLANDULOUS roots, among botaniſts; ſuch tuberoſe roots 


as are faſtened together in large numbers by ſmall fibres or 
threads. Ruſt, Dict. in voc. ; 
GLASS-wort, is ſometimes uſed as the name of agen of plants 
deſcribed by Linnæus under that of ſalicorniu. the article 
SALICORNIA, Append, | | 
GLASSES, chemical, how 
article CAMENT, Append. 25 1 3 1 
GLAST ONBURY-thorr,, a name ſometimes given to the mſ- 
pilus, or medlar. See the article MEDLAR,, Supph., .- 
GLAUBER's ſalt. See the article SAL mirabile, Suppl. 
GLAZIER, an artificer who works or deals in glaſs. 
GLEAD, or Graz, a name uſed. in the northern parts of 
kingdom for the miluns, or kite: See the article Kits, 


A end. + 9 a 
GLEBA alana, a name Wunde call the yellowiſh white 
tripoli. See the article TRITOLI, cl. and Suppl. 
See the article G 

GLISTER. See the articles CL Is TER, 

Suppl. TOP - | A 95 20 
LGB. 40, the Engliſh name of à genus of plants called 
by authors globularia. See the article GLOBUL ARIA, Sl. 


cl. and ENEMA, 


GLoBe-crow-foot, a name ſometimes given to the helleborws, or 
black hellebore. See the article HzLLEBORUS, 1277 8 
GLoBE-amaranth, the name of a genus of plants called by bo- 
\- tanical writers amarantbeides. See the article AMARANTH- 

rm OS 6 as 


| Gronte 


GIDDINESS; the popular name for the diſtemper called by. 


in 


cxmented, when cracked. See he 


A 0 » 
* * * 
9 
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Grog, in ichthyology, che name by which many ſpecies of 
the gftracion are called in Engliſh. See the article OsrRA- 
Grokk-flotber, or GLoBr-bottle, names ſometimes given to 

the duni, or blue - bottle. See the article Cy anus, uppl. 

GrogE-rhiſtie, in botany, the Engliſh: name of the echinopus. 

See the article Echixorus, Suppl. | 


Thr 
. 


GLORIOSA, fuperb lilly, in botany, th { 
genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : there is no 
cup: the flower conſiſts of ſix oblong, lanceolated, undulat- 
ed, and eyery way long petals, reflex nearly to the baſe; 

je ſtamina are fix Pb afated filaments, patulous and ſhorter 
tharr the petals of the flower; the antheræ are incumbent ; 
the germen of the piſtil is globoſe ; the ſtyle is filiform, in- 
clined, and longer than the ſtamina ; the ſtigma is ſimple and 


obtuſe ; — fruit is an oval pellucid capſule, conſiſting of three 
vadbes, And containing three cells; the. ſeeds are numerous, 
gleboſe, and diſpoſed in a double ſeries. | Linnæi Gen. Plant: 


: 144. 78 £2419 e 93 BOY 
Turtaore, in the” Memoirs of the Academ 


| y of Sciences, 
Has called this genus merhonicd. Id. ibid ; 


.. ; 


GLUE (Suppl.) — Bees Grun, a name uſed by ſome for crude 
or. Tough wax,” See the article Wax, Suppl. 


C 


e that lies 


* 


G Lor, among falconers, denotes the ſlimy ſubſtan 
in a hawk's pannel. Dict. Ruſt. in vou. 
GLU TT ON, gulo, in zoology, a name ſometimes giyen to 

che Fedciſh brown muftela, with the middle of its back black. 


z 


See the article MusTELA, Suppl 


GNQMO | 


de Peek e 50mm 
In this projection all the 88 of the ſphere are pro- 
cted its right lines” Any leſſer circle parallel to the plane 
f proje cd ion 4s projected into a circle. And any leſſer circle 
not parallel to the plane of projection, is projected into a 
The gnamonic projection is alſo called the horologiographic pro- 
FeRion, Becauſe it is the foundation of dialling. In other re- 
ſpects it is not much uſed, becauſe the circles of the ſphere 
Are: projected into conlc ſections, which are difficult to de- 
ſcribe, However this projection has its cohveniencies in the 
ſolutidnj of ſome problems of the ſphere, on account of the great 
cireles being all projected into right lines. e 
Mr. Emerſon, known by an ingenious treatiſe upon Fluxions, 
Has given the theory and practice of the gnomonic projection, 
in his Treatiſe on the Projection of the Sphere, Lond. 1749, 
octavo. See alſo Mr. Murdoch's Newtoni Geneſis Curvarum 
per Umbras, p. 46, ſeq. | | L 
GOAL rue, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants 
called by authors galega. See the article GALEGA, Suppl. 
GoarT's /tones, in botany, a name ſometimes given to the orchis 
of botamical Writers. See the article ORcHISs, Suppl. 
GODWIT, in zoology, the Engliſh name of the ægocepha- 
uf. Set the article ZGOCEPHALUS, Suppl. . 


, . 


£ 


Gopwis; in ornithology, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of | 


tringa. See the article TRIN GA, Suppl. 
GOLD of pleaſure, in botany, a term by which ſome call the 
myagrum of botanical authors. See the article My acrum, 
; Sup . p : . 54 * ; . v 
Gerd in ornithology, the name of a ſpecies of ringilla. 
See the article FRINOILLA, Sul. 
It is ſmaller than the common ſparrow, but of a more ele- 
gant farm; its colours are extremely beautiful and gay; there 


oy 


is a ſpot of red at the baſe of the beak ; the top of the head 


is black, and its hinder part white; the neck and back are 
of à mixed colour, compoſed of grey and reddiſh brown; 


the belly is white; the ground colour of the wings and tail | 


is black, but they are elegantly variegated with yellow and 

white; the legs are ſhort, and the hinder toe is longer than 

any of the others. TT 7 
0 ;zOLDEN flower-gentle, a name ſometimes given to ſeveral 
ſpecies of the amaranth, See the article AMARANTH, Suppl. 

GoLb#vcfs, a name by which ſome call the ranunculus, 
or crot t. See the article RANUNcULUs, Suppl. 


GolbeN-Head, in ornithology, a water-fowl, otherwiſe call- | 


ed anus unctica. See the article Duck, Suppl. 
GOLDVY-loctr, che Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called by 
botanical writers elichryſum: See the article ELicyuRysum, 


GOLF, or Gove, the name of a diverſion, or exerciſe, much 
uſed in Scotland, 'and played upon the lawns, or links, as they 


are there called. «+ CEE 
It conſiſts in driving, a ball with clubs, between two goals 
or holes, half a mile or a mile aſunder. He who can do 
this with the feweſt ſtrokes of his club is the conqueror. 
 GOMER\ or Homer, à Hebrew- meaſure. See the article 


a9 Corus, Suppl. e e 
GONDOLA-/bell, a ſpecies of delizm. See the article Do- 
ee hh £ 4 7 1 ä oe 

-GOOSE-far, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants 


* the article CHENOPU- 


e name of a diſtinct | 


IMONIC (el.) Gxomonitc, or GN oM OC AL pro- 
jeclion, chat whith repreſents the circles of an hemiſphere, | 

upon a plane touching it in the vertex, by lines or rays from 
$8.86 Mt © a 3 WE f I 

enter of the hemiſphere to all the points of the circles to | 


| GoosE-grafs, in botany; a name ſometimes given to 
ine of authors. See the article APARINE, Suppl. | 
GOOSEANDER, a name uſed in ſeveral parts of the king. 
dom for 4 ſpecies of mergus. See the articles MRROUs and 
MeRrGanseR, Suppl. - robs Ge hrs, | | 
| GOOSEBERRY of Barbadves, a name by which ſome call the 
pereſtia or cactus of botanical writers. See the article Cac. 
Us, 1 and Append. | 2 
American GoosEBERRY, the name of a genus of plants called 
by botaniſts melgſtoma. See the article MRLASTOMa, Suppl 
| GORCE, in botany, See the article GoRse, Append, 
| GOREING, or Gokixc, is ſaid of a ſail when cut flanting 
ſo'that it is broader at the clew than at the earing, as all 4 
fails and top-gallant-ſails are. Blanctley, Nav. Exp. p. 65 4 
GORSE, or Gosss, in botany, a name ſometimes uſed fv 
furze. See the articles UI EX and GENISTA ſpartiun 
Suppl. | | 
GOSLINGS, a term uſed to denote 
ticle GOOSE, Syppt. | 
GOSSYPIUM, che cotton-plant, in botany, the name of ; 
genus. of plants, the characters of which are theſe : the Cup 
is double, the exterior one being compoſed of one leaf 
deeply divided into three ſegments, and the inner one flight. 
ly divided into five ſegments; the flower conſiſts of five 
leaves adhering at the baſe, cordated at the top, plane, and 
patent; the ſtamina are numerous filaments, which by ad. 
hering together form a kind of cylinder at the baſe ; the an- 
theræ are kidney-ſhaped ; the germen of the piſtil is roundiſh; 
the ſtyle columnar, and of the length of the ſtamina; the 
ſtigmata are four, and pretty thick; the fruit is a roundiſh 
capſule, divided into four cells and containing numerous egg- 
ſhaped ſeeds, ſurrounded with a fine downy matter, Vide 
Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 331. 5 
GOUF, or GoLF. See the article Gol r, Append. 
OUR (Sap⁰“.)— Bitter Goukb, a name ſometimes given 
to the colocynthis of botanical writers. See the article Colo- 


the apa- 


: 


young geeſe. See the ar. 


.. CYNTHIsS, Suppl. | 
Indian tree-GouRD,. a term by which the cujete, or creſcentia, 
of botanical writers, is ſometimes called; See the artice 
| CRESCENTJA, Suppl. | 

Sou GouRD, in botany, a name ſometimes given to the bard, 

or baobob. See the article BAvBAB, Suppl. 

GovuRD-worm, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of worm found 
in the inteſtines of ſeveral animals. It has this name from its 
| reſembling the ſeed of the gourd in figure. | 

GOURDY legs of horſes. See the article GREASE, Ol. 

GOUT-wort, a name ſometimes given to a genus of plants 
_ by botaniſts angelica. See the article ANGELIC4, 

uppt. | Bi 

GRAIN (Suppl. )— Oily GRAIN, the name by which ſome cal 
the ſeſamum, or myagrum of botanical writers. See the artick 
 MyacruM, Suppl. . | A 

Scarlet GRAIN, in botany, a term ſometimes uſed to denote 
the opuntia and iler of botanical writers. See the aticks 
 OpvunT1A and ILsx, Suppl. 

GRAMEN, graſs, in botany, the name by which botaniſts 

call a large genus of plants. See the article GRASS, Appel. 

GRAMEN murorum, ſpicd longiſſimd, the name given by M. 

Raymond to a genus of plants called by Linnzus fifu- 
See the article FEsTUca, Suppl. | 

GRAPE, the fruit of the vine. See the article ViT1s, Suppl, 

Sea-fide GRAPE, in botany, a name by which ſome call tt 

guajabara. See the article GUAJABARA, Append. : 

Hyacinth Grave, a name ſometimes uſed for the muſcar, * 

genus of plants. See the article Muscar1, Suppl. 

GRASS, gramen, in botany, the Engliſh name of a large ge 
nus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : the flow 

which is diſpoſed in faſciculi, has no petals, conſiſting ang? 

ly of a number of ſtamina, ariſing, for the moſt part, out 

a ſquamoſe cup; the germen of the piſtil finally becomes? 
roundiſh or. oblong ſeed, incloſed in the cup itſelf, or 1. ; 
diſtinct capſule, and containing very little farina or flour. * 


q 


Tournefort, Inſt. Bot. p. 516. See allo the Article GRAS, 
Suppl. | 8 wk 3 
Of this genus there are a vaſt multiplicity of ſpecies, enumer 


ated by the above-mentioned author, an the curious m 
conſult on that head. + + . — of 
Canary-GRASS, the Engliſh name of a diſtin Rar 
plants called by botaniſts phalaris. See the article H= 
did AG EE; 2 1 0 
Capon's tail GR Ass, the Engliſh name of a diſtinct gen ven, 
plants called by botaniſts. 7z/fuca. See the article FesT 
Suppl. Bo n> 
Creſted-GR ass, or Cock 
genus of plants, called by 
YNOSURUS, Suppl. 
Cauch-GR Ass, a name given to 
a creeping root. See the article I RITICUM) 1 
| Dog's GR ass,, gramen Caninum, the name by which 70 
a ſpecies of triticum. See the article TRITICUM) 
| Sea-deg's GRAss, a name ſometimes given co * Ari, 
| ſpiked. ſecale, or rye. See the articles SECALE 7 
| £5 | 


': foot GRASS, names given to 2. 
5 Linnarus ynoſurus See the a 
ol 


: 1 
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the een-leav'd triticun 


called: by botaniſts chenopodium. 
, + Diu, Suppl, 
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plants called by authors cynoſurus. See the article CYNoOSURUS. 
nur l Grass, the Engliſh name of a diſtinct genus of plants 
known among botaniſts under that of alapecurus. See the ar- 
ticle ALOPECURUS, Suppl. ; 
See the articles PoLYGONUM and PARONYCHIA, Suppl. 
Love-Gn Ass, a name ſometimes given to a ſpecies of bri- 
za, a diſtin genus of plants. See the article BRIZ a, Suppl. 
Meadnv-GRass, the Engliſh name of a diſtin genus of plants 
called by authors poa. See the article Poa, Suppl. 
Hard Meadow-GR Ass, a name ſometimes green to a ſpecies of 
the cynoſurus, or dog s-tail graſs. See the article CyNosuRus, 
Suppl. We SO IO + d | 


Millet-GR ass, in botany. See the article MiL Tun, Suppl. 


Oat-GRAss, in botany, a name by which ſome call a ſpecies of 
ſeſtucu. See the article FEST VCA, Suppl, 

Buſb-oat-G R Ass, or tall oat-GR Ass, names given to a diſtinct 
genus of plants, called by botaniſts bromus. See the article 
BROMUsS, Suppl. | | Zi 

Quating GRass, gramen tremulum, the name by which ſome 
call a ſpecies of briza. See the article BRIZA, Suppl. 

Grass of Parnaſſus, the Engliſh name of a diſtinct genus of 
plants called by authors Parnaſſia. See the article PARNAs- 
SIA, Suppl. | | 

Pudding-GR Ass, a name ſometimes given to the pulegium, or 
penny-royal, a ſpecies of mint. See the articles MENTHRA 
and MIN r, Suppl. | 

Rattle-GR Ass, a name ſometimes uſed for the pedicularis, or 
louſe-wort. See the article PEDICULAR1s, Suppl. 


by botaniſts ſcorpioides. See the article SCORPIOIDEs, Suppl. 

Shave-GRAss the name uſed by ſome writers for the equi/etum of 
batanifts. See the article — Suppl. 

Silk- GR Ass, a name by which ſome call two very different ge- 
nuſſes of plants, the aloe and dog's-bane. tee the articles 

. ALot and DoG's-bane, Suppl. - | 

Sword-GRass, a name ſometimes given to the gladiolus of bo- 
taniſts. Ruſt, Dict. in voc. 

7 Keen or three-leaved GR Ass, a diſtinct genus of plants. 

ee the article TREFOIL, Suppl. | : 

Vicch-Grass, the Engliſh name of a diſtinct genus of plants 

called by authors niſſolia. See the article NIssoL IA, Suppl. 


| Viter's GRass, a name by which ſome call the ſcorzonera of 


botanical writers. See the article SCORZONERA, Suppl. 
GRAVING, in the ſea language, is the bringing a ſhip a-ground, 
and then burning off with furze, reed, or broom, all the filth 


to pay her new. Blanckley, Nav. Exp. p. 67. 

GRAVITY (Cycl.) — To determine the ſpecific gravity of bo- 
dies accurately, requires ſo much care, and is liable to fo 

many difficulties, that we need not be ſurprized when we 

find authors differing from one another. The lateſt we have 
on this ſubject, and the beſt, is Dr. Richard Davies, in the 
Philoſ. Tranſact. Ne. 488. This gentleman has with great 
pains and judgment collected all the experiments of this kind, 
that have been made by the moſt accurate authors, ſhew- 


of their differences : and he has alſo given us the ſpecific gra- 
vittes of ſeveral ſubſtances from his own obſervations; to which 
we refer the curious. | | 

GRAY, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of duck, otherwiſe 
called gadwall. See the article GADWALL, Suppl. 


lithoſpermum of authors, more uſually called gromwell. See 
G ie article LITHOSPERMUM, Suppl. _ 3 
REEN (Suppl.) — Saxon GREEN, an extremely beautiful 
7 colour, the proceſs of dying which is this : the cloth or 
1 k is firſt to be dyed a Saxon blue, in the following manner 
. 10g ground nine parts of indigo with twenty of red arſenic 
8 fine powder, add forty-eight parts of ſtrong ſpirit of vi- 
triol; which mixture ſwells, grows hot, and emits. a ſulphu- 
— ſmell. After ſtanding in a moderate warmth for twenty- 
our hours, pour off the liquid part, which will be of an ex- 
tremely deep blue. 
into hot water, inſtantly ſpreads, tinges it of a fine light blue, 


and fits it for dying the prepared wool, cloth, or filk ; and, 


polſition, the colour may be : 
3 y be rendered deeper or lighter. 
The cloth or filk, thus dyed blue, is next to be dipt in the 


ell . n 4 
* pack en of weld or fuſtic, and the deſired colour will 


Or the ſubj 
ing it for 
Iquors. 


ect may be died green at one operation, by boil- 


* B | 3 5 + 
7; - thus combining any blue and yellow dyes, in different 


— ions, all the ſhades of green may be produced, from 


the — ew 6 ths cabbage-leaf to the greeniſh yellow of 


ie. 


1 | Bhs 
| 2 Guxxw, the name of a diſtin genus of plants called 


| Y authors pyrola. : 

aku. þyreia. See the article PrROLA, Suppl. 
| Fans the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of f la, which 
unge of green diffuſed over all its body; the 


APptnD, 


Dig's-tail Gn Ass, the Engliſh name of a diſtin genus of 


Knat-Gx Ass, a name given to ſeveral diſtin genera of plants. | 


Scorpion-GR ass, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants called 


and foulneſs that ſticks to her bottom without-board, in order 


ing how widely they diſagree, and pointing out the cauſes 


GRAYMILL, in botany, a name ſometimes given to the 


A ſmall quantity of this liquor, dropt 


} ncreaſing or diminiſhing the proportion of the blue com- 


a little time in a mixture of the blue and yellow 


GUA 


wings Ind tail are black, but both variegated with a beauti- 
ful yellow. See the article FRINOILLA, Suppl. 


GREENS, in diet. It is to be obſerved, that greens as well as 


fruit are but a flatulent diet, and therefore ought to be eaten 


with moderation in bilious diſorders. However, on account 

of their antiſeptic quality, they are eſteemed good for prevent- 

ing putrid and contagious diſeaſes. Pringle, Obſerv. on the 
. Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 210, 294. 


GREY, or Gray, in zoology. See the article Gray, Suppl. 
GREY fly, the name of a ſpecies of two-winged flies, called by 


_ zZoologiſts um. See the article QEsTRUM, Sheppl. 


GRICE, a term uſed by country people for a young'wild boar. 


Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 


GRIG, in ichthyology; a name frequently uſed for the ſand- el 


or ammodytes. See the article Au MoD Y TES, Suppl. 


GRIPES, in the dyſentery. See the article DVSENTERx. 
GRISLEY feed, among herbalifts, denote thin, flat ſkinny 


ſeeds, Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 


GROATS, a term uſed in many parts of the kingdom for cull- 


 GrovunD-werm, in the hiſtory of inſets. See the articles 


| 
| 
1 
ö 


ed oats or oat- meal only half ground. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 


GROOVE (Suppl.) — Groove, or GRove, among joiners, 


denotes the channel that is made by their plough ia the edge 
of a moulding, ſtyle, or rail. | 


GROOVE alſo denotes a gardener's tool for tranſplanting flowers. 


Dict. Ruſt. in voc. | | 
GROTTO (cl. and Suppl.) — A cæment for artificial grottos 
may be made thus: take two parts of white roſin, melt it 
clear, and add to it four parts of bees wax ; when melted to- 
gether add two or three parts of the powder of the ſtone you 
deſign to cœment, or ſo much as will give the cæment the co- 
lour of the ſtone; to this add one part of flower of ſulphur : 
incorporate all together over a gentle fire, and afterwards 
knead them with your hands in warm water. With this cæ- 
ment the ſtones, ſhells, &c. after being well dried before the 
fire, may be cæmented. Smith's Laboratory, p. 169. 
Artificial red coral branches, for the embelliſhmirnt of grottos, 
may be made in the following manner: take clear roſin, diſ- 
ſolve it in a braſs pan; to every ounce of which add two 
drams of the fineſt vermillion : when you have ſtirred them 
well together, and have choſen your twigs and branches, 
peeled and dried, take a pencil and paint the branches all over 


whilſt the compoſition is warm; afterwards ſhape them in 


imitation of natural coral. This done, hold the branches 
over a gentle coal-fire, till all is ſniooth and even as if po- 
liſhed. "TIE > . 28 

In the ſame manner white coral may be prepared with white 
lead, and black coral with lamp-black. _ 


A grotto may be built with little expence of glaſs; cinders, 


pebbles, pieces of large flint, ſhells, moſs, ſtones, counter- 
feit coral, pieces of chalk, Sc. all bound or cæmented to- 
gether with the above deſcribed cæment. | 

GROUND-p:ne, in botany. See the article CHamMxeyrT1s, 
Suppl. | 

Stinke GRrounD-pine, the name by which ſome call the poly- 
cnemum and camphorata of botanical writers. Sce the articles 
PoLYCNEMUM, Append. and CAMPHORATA, Suppl. 


Worm and EaRTH-worm, Suppl. Coane Jon 
GROUNSEL, /enecio, in botany, See the article SENECIo, 
Suppl. 42 
African GROUNSEL, a name ſometimes given to a genus of 
plants called by Linnæus #lzinia. See the article KLEINIA, 
Append. CE en SOIL oft ; 
GROWSE, in ornithology. See the article GRovse, Suppl. 


GRUB-ax, or GRUBBAGE, among gardeners, &c. a tool for 


grubbing up the roots of trees, weeds, &c. Ruſt, Dict. in 
voc. See GRUBBING, Suppl. | ern e 
GUABANI, in botany, the name of a delicate fruit of the 
Weſt-Indies, cooling and of a ſweet taſte : it is about two 
hands breadth long; and has a white delicious pulp, containing 
a number of hard kernels or ſeeds. 
GUAIACAN, in botany, a name b ; 
called the tree whoſe wood is the lignum vitæ, or guaiacum of 
the ſhops. | 1 HE | 
GUATJABARA, the ſen- ſide- grape, the name of a genus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe; the flower is of the 
roſaceous kind, conſiſting of fix petals ; in the eenter ariſes 


the pointal, which afterwards becomes a pulpy fruit, incloſ- 


ing one roundiſh ſtone terminating in a point. Ih 
The ſpecies of guajabara are theſe, 1. The ſea-fide-grape, 
with oblong leaves. 2. The common ſea-ſide-grape, with 
 roundiſh leaves. 3. The //ea-/ide-grape, with very broad 
leaves. 4. The /ea-fide-grape, with ſmaller and longer 
lenves: © 92 hn is 17 en ab e 
All theſe ſorts; which are natives of on Walt logins muſt 
be propagated by feeds; fown in pots of light ri 
8 * 5 hot-bed ef tanner's bark: = = muſt 
conſtantly remain in a ſtove, being too tender to live in the 
open air, even in our warmeſt weather; only in ſummer they 
may be frequently retreſhed with water, and have freſh air ad- 
mitted to them. Miller's Gard. Dict. in vo. 
GU ANA, in zoology, a ſpecies of lizard, otherwiſe called igua · 
na. See the article IduANA, Suppl. . e 
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GUARANTY, in politics, an engagement of medittorial or | 


GUAVA,. a name ſometimes given to the guajava of Tourne- | 


_ Gvinx a-theat, a name ſometimes given to the maiz, or In- 


7 Fl? 8 = . 
_ GUNDELIA, in botany, a diſtinct genus of plants called ha- 


GUNNERV (OG el.) — Mr. Robins, from the experiments re- 


GUN | 


neutral ſtates, whereby they pledge their faith, that the ar- 
—_—_ a-particular treaty ſhall be inviolably obſerved on both 
ſides. | | 

'This engagement implies, that the guarantees.are _ to | 

aſſiſt the p invaded contrary to the treaty, againſt the in- 
jurious agreſſor; but not if the war is occaſioned by any other | 

cauſes than the violation of the articles of peace. Puffendorf, | 

Law of Nature and Nations, book VIII. ch. viii. & 7. 


- — woo . a - 


fort. See the article. GAA vA, Suppl. | | 
GUERKINS, a kind of cucumbers for pickling, otherwiſe | 

called gherkins. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. TY 
GUERNSEY-1illy, a name uſed for a genus of plants, called | 

by ſgme amaryllis, and by others lilio-narciſſus. See the ar- 


ticle L1L10-Narcissus,' Suppl. ' ; 


GUILLEMITES, an order of monks in Flanders, whoſe ha- 
bit reſembles that of the Ciſtertians : they follow the rule of 
St. Auguſtine, and are governed by a ſuperior, who does not 
take the title of provincial, aad is elected every four years. 
See Bronghton's Dia. Relig. in voc. Fes Ys he? 
GUINEA-hemueed, in botany, a name by which ſome call the 
petiveria of botanical writers. See the article PETIVERIA, 
Suppl. 46 | 
. ger the Engliſh name of a g-nus of plants, called 
by authors , capſicum. dee the article Caps1cuM, Suppl. 


dian corn, called by botaniſts yucca. See the article YUcca, 


Suppl. 


GUINEA-worm, in the hiſtory of inſets, the ſame with what 
' zoologiſts call chætia. See the article CHzTIA, Append. 
GULO, in zoology, a name ſometimes given to a ſpecies. of 
- muſiela. See the article GLuTToN, Append. ; 
GUM (Suppl.) — Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, makes the 
following remarks concerning the import of the word gum, 
and the diſtinction thereof both from a roſin and a muci- ; 
A roſin, he obſerves, is originally a turpentine, or acidulous ' 
liquor, having an exceeding ſmall quantity of watery parts 
. mixed- therewith ; and which, for that reaſon, will not be 
diſſolved in water, but only in oil: of this kind are maſtic, 
benzoin, tacamahaca, commonly called gums, though, ftrict- 
ly ſpeaking, they are all true 8 
A gum, on the other hand, is originally a' milky liquor, hav- 
ing a greater 2 of water mixed with its oily parts; and 
' which, for that reaſon, diſſolves either in water or oil: of 


this kind are ſagapenum, opopanax, ammoniac, c. | - 


A third ſort of gum is that which is unoily; and which, there- 
fore, diſſolves only in water, as gum arabic, the gum of the 
- Cherry-tree, Se. 2 71 f 
Theſe laſt ſubſtances, though commonly called gums, are only 
dried muglages; being originally nothing elſe but the muci- 
laginous lymph ifluing from the veſſels of the tree, in the ſame . 
manner as it does from comfrey, mallows, &c. and even 


from the cucumber ; the veſſels thereof, upon being cut acroſs | 


FOG a lymph which is plainly mucilaginous, and which 

eing well dried at length becomes a kind of gum, or rather a 
hardened mucilage. | | 5 | 

In like manner, the gums of the plumb-tree, cherry-tree, 
and the like, are nothing elſe but dried mucilages. 


If we will take the word in its wideſt fenſe, all gums are ori- 


ginally either a terebinth, or a milk, or a mucilage. Grew, 


Anat. of Plants, book III. ch. iv. p. 134. 8 ; 
Gums, in medicine, ſhould always be ſtrained before they are 
uſed, as being ſeldom free from droſs and other admixtures, : 
which hinder their operation. + 1 Fe | 
Dr. Pringle, in his Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the Army, 
tells us, that gums are all powerful antiſeptics. See the article 

. ANTISEPTICS, Append. | 
Gon- ſuccory, in botany, a name by which the chondrilla of 
authors is ſometimes called. See the article CHonDRILLA, 


cub by Vaillant; the characters of which are theſe : there is 
ſcarcely any common cup, except the ſurrounding leaves; the 
flower is of the compound kind, uniformly tubulated, being 
made up of equal hermaphrodite floſcules, conſiſting of a ſingle 
clavated petal, divided into five ſegments at the edge; the ſta- 
mina are five very ſhort capillary Ta and the antheræ 
cylindraceous, tubulated, and long: the,germen of the piſtil 
is ovated, immerſed in the receptacle, crowned with very ſmall 
ſquamæ, and placed at the bottom of each floſcule; the ſtyle 
is filiform, and longer than the flower-petals; the ſtigmata 
are two in number, and turned backwards; there is no peri- 
carpium; the ſeeds, which are tingle, roundiſh, and acumi- 
nated, being concealed in the receptacle, which is of a conic 
re. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 386. | 


„r 


lated in his New Principles of Gunnery, having concluded, 
that the force of fired gun-powder, at the inſtant of its explo- 


ſion, is the ſame as that of an elaſtic fluid of a thouſand times 
dme denſity of the common air, and that the elaſticity of this 


. h 
4 | 
* it 
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* 


periments no ſuch accuracy is attainable; minute 
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fuid, like that of air, is proportionable to its denſity, 


the following problem : hes Propoſes 


The dimenſions of any piece of artillery, the weight of its 


ball, and the quantity of its charge being given, t 
mine the velocity Ahich the ball wil 3 en 85 8 mu 
ſion, ſuppoſing the elaſticity or force of the powder at the Gl 
inſtant of its firing to be given. | 
In the ſolution of this problem he aſſumes the two followin 
principles: 1. That the action of the powder on the bullet 
ceaſes as ſoon as the bullet-is got out of the piece. 2. That 
all the powder of the charge is fired, and converted into 
- elaſtic fluid, before the bullet is ſenſibly moved from its 
place. DT ee ö 
Theſe aſſumptions, and the concluſions before- mentioned 
make the action of fired gun- powder to be entirely ſimilar to 
that of air condenſed a thouſand times; and from thence it 
will not be difficult to determine the velocity of the ball ai. 
ing from the exploſion. For the force of the fired powder di. 
miniſhing in proportion to its expanſion, and cealing when 
the ball is out of the piece; the total action of the powder may 
be repreſented by the area of a curve, the baſe of which re. 
preſents the ſpace through which the ball is accelerated; and 
the ordinates to. which, repreſent the force of the powder x 
every point of that ſpace. And theſe ordinates being in re- 
ciprocal proportion to their diſtance from the breech of the 
gun, becauſe when the ſpaces occupied by the fired powder 
are as 1, 2, 3, 4, Cc. the force of the powder, or the ordi- 


nates repreſenting it, will be as, 1, 2, 4, 4, Cc. it appears 
that the curve will be a common hyperbola, and that the area 


intercepted between it, its aſymptote, and the two ordinates 
repreſenting the force of the powder at the firſt exploſion and 
at the muzzle of the piece, will repreſent the total action of 
the powder on the. ball, But if the ball were urged through 
the ſame ſpace, by an uniform force equal to its gravity, 
the total action of this force would be repreſented by a rect- 
angle, the baſe of which would be the baſe of the curve or 
intercepted portion of the aſymptote before-mentioned, and 


the height of which would repreſent the uniform force of 
gravity. Hence the ſquare of the velocity of the ball reſult- 


ing from the action of the gunpowder, will be to the ſquare 
of the velocity reſulting from the action of gravity, as the area 
of the hyperbolic ſpace is to the area of the rectangle :. But 


the velocity of the ball reſulting from gravity is given, be- 


ing the velocity it would acquire from a height equal to the 
ſpace through which the powder accelerates it ; and the pro- 
portion between the hyperbolic ſpace and the rectangle is al- 
ſo given, from the analogy of hyperbolic ſpaces and loga- 
rithms v; therefore the velocity of the ball ariſing from the 
action of the fired gun-powder will be given. — [By prop. 
39. lib. i. of Newton's Principles. See the article LocA- 
RITHM, Suppl.] | 

To give an example of this, let us ſuppoſe the length of the 
barrel of a gun to be 45 inches, its diameter, or rather the 
diameter of the ball to be 3 of an inch; and the ſpace oc- 
cupied by the powder to be 23 inches; to determine the velo- 
city which will be communicated to a leaden bullet by the 
exploſion, ſuppoſing the bullet laid at firſt with its ſurface con- 


tiguous to the powder. | 


By the theory here laid down it appears, that at the firſt in- 
ſtant of the exploſion the flame will exert, on the ball hying 
cloſe to it, a force one thouſand times greater than the prel- 
ſure of the atmoſphere. But the medium preſſure of the a 
moſphere is eſteemed equal to that of a column of water 33 
feet high; whence lead being to water as 11, 345 to I, this 
preſſure will be equal to that of a column of lead 34,9 inches 
in height, whence multiplying this by 1000, a column o 
lead 34900 inches high would produce a preſſure equal to what 
is exerted on the ball by the powder in the firſt inſtant of lb 
exploſion ; and the leaden ball being à of an inch in diame- 
ter, and conſequently equal to a cylinder of lead on the {ame 
baſe 4 an inch in height, the preſſure at firſt acting on it . 


be equal to 34900 X 2, or 69800 times its weight; whence 


the force of gravity is to that of the powder at its firit exploſion 
as 1 to 69800. Now an uniform force, as I, acceleratins 


the ball through a ſpace of 45 — 24= 424 inches, will gie 
it a velocity of 15.07 feet in one ſecond of time; 


for this ® 


the velocity the ball would acquire in falling from 2 heights 
421 inches. And an initial force, as 69800, but digs 
ing continually, as the hyperbolic ordinates, will, upon wal 
putation, be found to communicate a velocity to the be 


a f a | to J. 
which will be to that communicated by gravity 28 110% 


Therefore the velocity of the ball ariſing from the — 


the gun- powder will be = 110.7 X 15.07 1068.24) f 
one ſecond of time; that is, the ball, when it firl ke 


the piece, will be carried at the rate of 1668 feet in 


fecond. Ar b 
As to the firſt of the principles here aſſumed, the af f 
obſerved, in the Philoſ. Tranſat. N. 469. P. nel 
would be found erroneous, if examined with a geo in ſone 
gour ; ſince it cannot be queſtioned but the flame wel 
egree on the bullet after it is out of the Peco: © yy 
tie 


6 


| . 
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ties are the neceſſary concomitants of all complicated expe-| 


riments: in the collifion of bodies, in the running or ſpout- 
ing of water, even in ſmall velocities, irregularities happen, 
not reconcileable to theory or to each other : what may not 


then be ſuppoſed to happen from the action of ſo furious a| 


power as gun-powder ? From experiments it appears, that 
velocities of bullets fired from the fame piece, charged with 
the ſame powder, and all other circumſtances, as nearly as 


fible, the ſame, do yet differ from each other by ſometimes | - 


more than 3 part of the whole: but this is a ſmall degree 
of inaccuracy in a caſe of this nature, and if the action of the 
fame on the bullet, after it is out of the piece, is ſo ſmall as 


to produce no greater effect than what may be deſtroyed by | 


the inevitable variations of the experiments, the neglecting it 
entirely is both convenient and a reaſonable procedure. Now 
what gives ground to think that this poſtulatum, though not 
rigorouſly true, may be ſafely aſſumed, is the conſideration of | 
the ſpreading of the flame by its own elaſticity, as ſoon as it 
eſcapes from the mouth of the piece ; for by this it may be: 
conceived that the part of it which impinges on the bullet 
may be neglected, although the impulſe of the flame be a 
very remarkable force: 1 : 

With regard to the ſecond aſſumed principle, that all the 


powder is fired before the bullet is ſenſibly moved from its | 


place; it is to be obſerved, that this very poſition, having been 
examined by a committee of the Royal Society, was, after ſe- 
veral experiments, determined in the negative; from whence 
many may be ready to conclude, that the whole theory muſt 


be overturned. \ But this requires a farther diſcuſſion, and it 


will appear that though this principle be not rigorouſlly true, 
no more than the former, yet it ſeems alſo that it may be 
ſafely admitted in inveſtigating the effects of powder, ſince, even 
in ſhort barrels, where the ſpace the bullet was impelled thro” 
was not five inches, and where of courſe the deficiency of 
velocity was greateſt, it cannot amount to one thirtieth of the 
whole. This will appear from the experiments made by the 
committee ; for when the barre] was fo ſhortned, that the 
bullet being placed cloſe to the wad, lay with its outer ſur- 
face nearly level with the mouth of the piece; yet even in 
this ſhort tranſit of the bullet but + of the whole charge, at 
a medium, was collected unfired; which gj, properly * 


amounts to but 22 of the charge. This reduction is founded | 


on theſe conſiderations, that the powder uſed by the commit- 
tee being unequally grained, when the ſmaller grains, collect- 
ed by lifting, were uſed, the quantity remaining unfired was 
leſs at a medium in the ratio of 5 to 3, than when it was uſed 
without ſifting. Alſo, by extracting the falt-petre from the 
powder collected unfired, there was leſs falt-petre contained in 
it than in real powder, nearly in the ratio of 9 to 7. Now 
theſe two proportions compounded, make the proportion of 
15 to 7, in which proportion muſt the quantities of powder 
unfired be reduced, in order to determine the quantity of fine 
good powder that might be ſuppoſed to remain unfired in the 
experiments brought to confirm the aforeſaid theory. 
Now it appears by experiments, that the velocities of bullets 


placed in the ſame ſituation are in the ſubduplicate proportion 


of the charges : conſequently the deficiency of velocity ariſing 
from the loſs of n of the charge will be about 2 of the ve- 
locity only. And in the experiments made with a barrel 53 
inches in length, where the ball had not three inches to move, 
the quantity of real powder collected unfired from a charge 
of 12dwt, would have been no more than 16 grains, at a 
medium, or ug of the whole charge, which would produce a 


deficiency of 4; of the velocity only: a difference leſs than | 
what frequently occurs in the exacteſt repetition of the ſame | 


experiments. 

This, it is thought, is fully ſufficient to juſtify the principle 
in queſtion; eſpecially as in all caſes of real uſe the length 
of the barrel, in proportion to the uantity of the charge, 
will be much greater than in the inſtances here mentioned. 


dee Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 469, p. 450, 452, Sc. and ſee the 
xperiments of the committee in the Tranſactions, Ne. 465, 


P. 172, 17 9 &c. 


1 he greateſt part of thoſe who have written on the manner. 


in which powder takes fire, have ſuppoſed it to be done by 
regular degrees ; the firſt grains firing thoſe contiguous, and 
they the next ſucceſſively ; and it has been generally thought, 
at a conſiderable time was employed in theſe various com- 
 Munications : for Mr. Daniel Bernoulli, in his Hydro-dyna- 
Mica, has concluded from ſome experiments made at Peterſ- 
burg, that the greateſt part of the charge eſcapes out of the 
Piece unfired, and that the ſmall part which is fired, does 
— take fire till it is near the mouth. Many theories too 
ave been compoſed on the time of the pr of the fire 
—_ the grains, and the different modifications which the 
orce of powder did thence receive; and it has been generally 
e that the proper lengths of pieces were determin- 
Ale from chis principle; that they ſhould be long enough to 
ve time for all the powder to fire. | 


© 1D ſuch regular and progreflive ſteps ſeem obſervable i 
ps ſeem obſervable in 
the exploſion, For conſidering that by loading with a greater 
due en of bullet, and-ehexoby almoſt doubling the time of 
e comtinuance- of the powder in the barrel, its force re- 


| | 
* 
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ceives but an inconſiderable augmentation ; and that doubling 
and trebling the uſual charge, the powder thus added always 
produces a correſpondent effect in the velocity of the bullet 
likewiſe, that in a piece near four feet in length, charged with 
an uſual charge of powder, the velocity communicated to 


the bullet, during the firſt three inches of its motion, is full 
half the velocity acquired in its whole paſſage thro' the bar- 
rel; and conſidering alſo that the elaſticity or force of the 
powder, in the three firſt inches of its expanſion, is at 'a 


medium near eight times greater than in the laſt two feet of 


the barrel; it may be concluded from all theſe qircumſtances, 
that the time employed by the powder in taking fire was not 
neceſſary to be attended to in theſe computations ; but that 
the whole maſs might be ſuppoſed to be kindled, before the 
bullet was ſenſibly moved from its place. 
And the experiments reported by the committee of the Royal 
Society, in the Tranſaction, N'. 465, before-mentioned, 
are ſtrong proofs that the powder is not fired in the pro- 


greſſive manner uſually ſuppoſed ; for when the ſhort barrel 
was charged with 12 penny- weight and fix periny-weight re- 


ſpectively, the quantity of powder which was collected un- 
fired from 12 penny- weight, did not exceed by three grains, 
at a medium, what was collected from ſix penny-weight, al- 
though the bullet was a leſs time in paſſing thro? the barrel 
with 12 penny-weight than with fix, it having a leſs way 
to move ; conſequently the quantity remaining unfired of the 
ſix penny-weight, did not continue unfired for want of time; 


ſince when the piece was charged with 12 penny-weight, the 


additional fix penny-weight was conſumed in a ſhorter time: 
See Phil. Tranf. N . 469. p. 450. 3 
Mr. Robins has alſo given us an ingenious way of determin- 
ing, by experiments, the velocity which any ball moves with, 
at any diſtance of the piece it is diſcharged from, 
This may be effected by means of a pendulum made of iron, 
having a broad part at bottom, covered with a thick piece 
of wood, which is faſtened to the iron by ſcrews. Then 
having three poles joined together by their tops and ſpread- 
ing at bottom, ſuch as are vulgarly uſed in weighing and lift- 
ing heavy bodies, and called by workmen triangles, on 
two of theſe poles, towards their tops, are ſcrewed on ſock- 
ets, on which the pendulum is hung by means of a croſs 


piece, which becomes its axis of ſuſpenſion, and on which 


it ought to vibrate with great freedom, Something lower 
than the bottom of the pendulum there ſhould be a brace, 
joining the two poles to which the pendulum is ſuſpended ; 
and to this brace there is faſtened a contrivance made with 
two edges of ſteel, ſomething in the manner of a drawing 


pen; the ſtrength with which theſe edges preſs on each other 


being diminiſhed or increaſed at pleaſure, by means of a 
' ſcrew. To the bottom of the pendulum ſhould be faſtened 


a narrow ribbon, which paſſing between the ſteel edges, may 


hang looſely down by means of an opening cut in the 
lower piece of ſteel. Eons 


The inſtrument being thus fitted, if the weight of the pen 
dulum, the reſpective diſtances of its center of gravity, and 


of its center of oſcillation, from its axis of ſuſpenſion, be 
known, it may from thence be found, what motion will be 
communicated to this pendulum by the percuſſion of a body 
of a known weight moving with a known degree of velo- 
city, and ſtriking it in a given point; that is, if the pen- 
dulum be ſuppoſed at reſt before the percuſſion, it will be 
known what vibration it ought to make in conſequence of 
ſuch a blow; and if the pendulum being at reſt, is ſtruck 
by a body of a known weight, and the vibration which the 
pendulum makes after the blow is known, the velocity of the 
ſtriking body may from thence be determined, 

Now the extent of the vibration, made by the N 


may be meaſured by the ribbon. For if the preſſure of the 


ſteel edges on the ribbon be regulated by the ſcrew, ſo as to 
be free and eafy, tho' with ſome minute reſiſtance to hinder 
its ſlipping of itfelf : then ſetting the pendulum at reſt, let 
the part of the ribbon between the pendulum and the ſteel 
edges be drawn ſtrait, but not ſtrained, and fixing a pin in 
the part of the ribbon contiguous to the edges, tle pendu- 
lum ſwinging back by the impulſe of the ball, will draw out 


the ribbon to the juſt extent of its vibration, which will be . 


determined by the interval on the ribbon between the edges 
and the place of the pin. ö | 
The computation by which the velocity of the ball is deter- 
mined, from the vibration of the pendulum after the ſtroke, 
is founded on this principle. of mechanics ; That, if a body 
in motion ſtrikes on another at reſt, and they are not ſepa- 
rated after the ſtroke, but move on with one common mo- 
tion, then that common motion is equal to the motion with 
whieh the firſt body moved before the ſtroke: . whence, if that 
common motion and the maſſes of the two bodies are known, 
the motion cf the firſt body before the ſtroke is thence de- 
termined. © On this Aber f it follows, that the velocity of 
a bullet may be diminiſhed in any given ratio, by its being 
made to impinge on a body of a weight properly proportion 
ed to it; and hereby the moſt violent motions, Which would 
otherwiſe eſcape our examination, are eaſily determined by 
the retarded motions, which have a given * 
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See New Princip. of Gunnery, p. 28, 29, & c. See allo the | 
| Phil. Tranſ. N. 469, p. 444. where a ſmall correction, relat- |. 
ing to a number in Mr. Robins's Sth propoſition, is men- 


tioned. | 


It is to be obſerved, that the length to which the ribbon is 

drawn, is always nearly the chord of the arch deſcribed by | 
the aſcent; it being ſo placed, as to differ inſenſibly from 

thoſe chords which moſt, frequently occur ; and theſe chords 
are known to be in the proportion of the velocities of the 
pendulum acquired from the ſtroke. Hence it follows, that 
the proportion between the lengths of ribbon drawn out at 
different times, will be the ſame with that of the velocities, 


of the impinging billets. 


Now from the computations delivered by Mr. Robins, it 
appears, that the velocity of the bullet was 164.1 feet in one | 
ſecond-of time, when the chord of the arch deſcribed by the 
aſcent of the pendulum, in conſequence of the blow, was | 
17 inches. Therefore, by the proportion of any other 
lengths of ribbon drawn out, by any percuſſion, - to 172, 
the proportion of. the velocity with which the bullets im- 
pinge, to the known velocity of 1641 feet in 1“, will be de- 


_ termined. 


As experiments of this kind are often attended with danger 
and difficulty, thoſe who may be difpoſed to make any, will 
find ſeveral uſeful practical cautions, in p. 31, 32 and 33 of | 


*% 


the ſaid Treatiſe. 


By the experiments recited at large, in Propoſition IX. of the 
ſame Treatiſe, it appears, that the computations from Mr: Ro- 
bins's theory, compared with thoſe experiments, which were 
made with barrels of various lengths, from ſeven inches to 
forty-five, and with different quantities of powder, from 
ſix penny-weight to thirty-ſix, have a remarkable coinci- 

dence, and fuch as occurs but in few philoſophical ſubjects 


of ſo complicated a nature. . 


| Suppoſing, for inſtance, the length of a barrel to be 45 
inches, the quantity of powder 12 penny-weight, and the 
ball 2 inch diameter, weighing 13 ounce, or z of a pound 


1 averdupoiſe, and the windage or exceſs of the diameter of 
the barrel above that of the bullet about / of an inch; the 
velocity of the bullet will, by theory, be about 1670 feet in 
one ſecond: and this velocity is found in theſe experiments, | 
to be the mean velocity which the ball really receives in 

© thoſe circumſtances. Hence we may determine the velocities 
with which muſket and cannon ſhot are diſcharged from their | 


reſpective pieces by their uſual allotment of powder. 


For as a leaden ball of + inch diameter, and weighing near- 
ly 1 F ounce averdupoiſe, being fired from a barrel of 45 in- 
ches in length with half its weight of powder, will have a 
velocity at its iſſuing from the piece, which, if uniformly 
continued, would carry it near 1700 feet in 1” : fo if in- 
ſtead of a leaden ball an iron one of the ſame diameter was 
placed in the ſame ſituation in the ſame piece, and was im- 
©  pelled by the ſame quantity of powder, the velocity of ſuch 
an iron bullet would be greater than that of the leaden one, 
in the ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpecific gravities of lead and 
iron; and ſuppoſing that ratio to be as 3 to 2, and comput- 
ing on the foregoing principles, it will appear, that an iron 
bullet of 24 lb. Weights ſhot from a piece of 10 feet in 
length, with 16 Ib. of powder, will acquire from the explo- 
ſion a velocity which, if uniformly continued, would carry 
it nearly 1650 feet in 1". But if inſtead of this full charge 
weighing two thirds of the ball, we ſuppoſe the charge to 
alf that weight, then its velocity will be no more 
than at the rate of 1490 feet in 1“; and the ſame would be 
the velocities of every leſſer bullet, fired with the ſame pro- 
portions of powder, if the lengths of all pieces were con- 
ſtantly in the ſame ratio with the diameters of their bore : | 
and tho this proportion does not always hold, yet the dif- 
ference is not conſiderable enough to occaſion a very great 
variation from the velocities here affigned. But in theſe de-| 
terminations, the windage is ſuppoſed to be no more than is 
juſt neceſſary for the eaſy putting down the bullet; whereas | 
in real ſervice, either thro' negligence or unſkilfulneſs, it of- 
ten happens, that the diameter of the bore ſo much exceeds 
the diameter of the bullet, that great part of the inflamed 
fluid eſcapes by its fide ; whence the velocity of the ſhot 
may, in this caſe, be conſiderably leſs than what is here aſ- 
ſigned: however, part of this may poſſibly be compenſated | 
dy the greater heat which in all probability attends the firing 


>.< 


be only 


of thele large quantities of powder. 


The theory here eſtabliſhed ſuppoſes what is ſaid under the | 
head GUN-PowWDER, that the powder when fired is equally 
bot with iron at the beginning of its white heat; but in very] 
mall quantities of powder the heat is probably lefs, and | 

| © © confequently the elaſticity leſs than what ariſes from this ſup- 

© poſition, Now this decreaſe of elaſticity in ſmall quantities 

+ © of powdet has been found in many trials actually to take 

plwGace. For inſtance, according to the theory before laid down, 
che velocity given the ball by the action of the powder is in 

round numbers 1670 ſeet in 1“; and this, as has been ſaid, 

ds confirmed by the experiments taken at a medium. If now] 
te barrel and poſition ef the ball remaining the ſame, there 
be placed in the ſpace that contained 12 penny-weight of 
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powder there mentioned, only one penny-weight; it follows 
that if the elaſticity of the ſmaller charge be the ſame 15 
proportion to its quantity with that of the larger, then the 
velocity of the bullet, when impelled by the exploſion of the 
ſmaller charge, will be to the velocity of a bullet impelled 
by a greater charge in the ſubduplicate ratio of the quantities 
of the reſpective charges, that is, in the ſubduplicate ratio of 
I to 12. Conſequently the velocity communicated by 12 
penny-weight being known to be that of 1670 feet in 15, 
the velocity communicated by one penny-weight would be 
that of 482 feet in 1“ nearly; but by repeated trials differ. 
ng little from each other, it has been found, that the re] 
velocity acquired by the ball in this caſe, from the exploſion 
of one penny-weight, was rather leſs than that of 400 feet 
in 1“. Whence it is evident, that the elafticity of one 
penny-weight of powder, when fired, is leſs in proportion 
to its quantity than that of 12 penny-weight, as it ought to 
e :.-., 4 4rf ec; 

So if three penny- weight of powder be placed in the fame 

manner with the one penny-weight laſt mentioned, the real 

velocity the ball will acquire from the exploſion, will be from 
740 to 720 feet in 1. Whereas, ſuppoſing the elaſticity of 
three penny-weight, when fired, to be in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances the ſame with that of 12 penny- weight, the velocity 
acquired by the ball ſhould be 835 feet in 114. 
It is farther to be obſerved, that the theory eſtabliſhed under 
the head Gux-roWDER, ſuppoſes that in che firing of gun- 
powder about r of its ſubſtance. is converted by the ſudden 
inflammation into a permanent elaſtic fluid, the elaſticity of 
which, in proportion to its heat and denſity, is the ſame with 
that of the common air in the like circumſtances : it farther 
ſuppoſes, that all the force exerted by gun- powder in its moſt 
violent operations, is no more than the action of the elaſti- 
city of the fluid thus generated; and theſe principles enable 
us to determine the velocities of bullets impelled from fire 
arms of all kinds. | 25 
From this theory appears the inconcluſiveneſs of what ſome 
authors have advanced relating to the advantages of particular 
forms, for the chambers of mortars and cannon; for all their 
laboured ſpeculations on this head are evidently founded on 
very erroneous opinions about the actions of fired powder. 
Sn 1. | 8 

But it muſt not be diſſembled, that however probable this 
theory may be from the experiments and reaſons on which 
it is founded, there ſtill remains a difficulty which ſeems not 
yet fully accounted for. The doubt ariſes from ſome expe- 
riments made before a committee of the royal ſociety, who 
hereupon gave it as their opinion, that the change of the 
form in the chamber will produce a change of the diſtance tv 
which the bullet is thrown. The experiments upon which 
this opinion was founded, were as follows: | 
Three braſs chambers were made, whoſe depths were fe- 
8 three inches, 1; inch and 4 inch; fo turned 35 to 

t the chamber of a braſs mortar exactly; each of thc 
chambers contained, when full, one . ounce troy of pode. 
The ball was of braſs, weighing nearly 356 ounces uc). 
The ball touched the powder of the charge in all theſe ex- 
periments. With the firſt chamber of three inches deep, 
the elevation of the mortar being 45, the range taken at 2 
medium of three ſhot was 741 feet: and the mean. diſtance 
to which the ball was thrown. with the chamber of 2 inch 
deep, was but 464 feet. As to the chamber of 1; inch, 1 
not fitting the chamber of the mortar exactly, the ranges 

were very irregular ; but the leaſt range, tho fired late in 
the damp of the evening, exceeded the fartheſt range of the 
2 inch chamber, and the fartheſt range extended to 09 
feet; ſo that the committee ſeem well warranted in their 
opinion. The difficulty is to reconcile this with the fore 
oing theory. Its ingenious author has, in general obſerve 
in the account of his book given in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 103 
p. 455, that when the charge is much ſmaller than the * 
allotment of powder, there are ſome irregularities, 45 thols 

ariſing from the different heat of ſmall and large quan 
d the 

of powder, to which head too perhaps muſt be refer 

experiments made by the committee on the effect of differ 
ſmall chambers ; but in cuſtomary charges, the velocities * 

_ bullets reſulting from all the experiments hitherto was 0 
really ſuch as the theory requires. And it appears, _ 5 
velocities are much greater than what they have been hitle 6 
accounted ; and there are reaſons from the theory to belici% 
that in cannon ſhot the velocities may {till exceed the 

roing computation. See Phil. Tranſ. No. 465. 

f a dolle be laid at a conſiderable diſtance from the on 

the principles before laid down cannot then be appr , 

determine the velocity of the ball; they being only a5 . 

cable in caſes where ihe bullet is contiguous to the G05. 

or nearly ſo. For by what is thewn under the head * 

POWDER, when the. ſurface of fired powder is not i, th 

by a heavy body, which it is obliged to impel before” || 

flame dilates itſelf with a velocity much beyond wha ; 
at any time communicate to a bullet by its 2 of 
becauſe the powder having acquired a conſiderable ail ot 
velocity of expanſion, the firſt motion of the. ball * |, 


0 


| /+the ball, and be thereby prodigiouſly condenſed ; whence if 


GUN 


dy the percuſhon of the flame. From whence it follows, 
- that the velocity of a bullet, laid a confiderable diſtance be- 
fore the charge, ought to bs greater than what would be com- 
municated to it by the preſſure of the powder acting as be- 
ſore- mentioned in this article. And this deduction from 
theory is confirmed from experience, which it was found 
' that a ball laid in a barrel, at the diſtance of 114 inches from 
- the breech, and impelled by 12 penny-weight of powder, 
acquired in its diſcharge a ve ocity of about 1400 feet in 1“; 
whereas if it had been ated on by the preſſure of the flame 
only, it would not have acquired a velocity of 1200 feet in 
1. The ſame was found to hold true in all other greater 

diſtances (and alſo in leſſer, tho? not in the ſame degree) and 


- 


ſideration of conſequence in practice, which is, that no bul- 


before the charge, unleſs the piece be extremely well fortified 
for a moderate charge of powder, when it has expanded it- 
- ſelf thro! the vacant ſpace, and reaches the ball, will, by 
the yelocity each part has acquired, accumulate itſelf behind 


the barrel be not extraordinary ſtrong, it muſt burſt. This 
is confirmed by the experience of an exceeding good tower 
- muſket of very tough iron, which being charged with 12 dwt. 
of powder, and the ball being placed 16 inches from the 
\ breech ; upon firing the piece, part of the barrel, juſt behind 
the bullet, was ſwelled out to double its diameter, and two 


Whale cavity left behind the bullet, the progreſſive motion of 
the flame may hence be ſuppoſed to be prevented by the ex- 
panſion of the neighbouring parts. And it was found that 
the ball being laid as before, 115 inches from the breech, 
its velocity, in this caſe, inſtead of 1400 feet in 1“, was only 
1100 feet. See New Princip. of Gunnery, Part I. Prop. 
ins e ae etl ey 20 
It appears from experience, that bullets of the ſame diameter 

and denſity impinging; on the ſame ſolid ſubſtance with dif- 
ferent velocities, will penetrate that ſubſtance to different 

depths, which will be in the duplicate ratio of thoſe velo- 
cities nearly, Thus a leaden bullet of 4 of an inch in dia- 
meter, being fired againſt a ſolid block of elm with different 
. velocities, as of 1700 feet, 7 30, and 400 feet in 1“; the 
cavities were found to be as 55, 10 and 3 reſpectively; which 
are nearly in the duplicate proportion of thoſe velocities : 
perfect regularity in caſes of this nature cannot be expected, 
when the unequal texture of the ſame piece of wood, and 


conſidered. 111163 01-99 7044 537 . 
From the penetration being in the duplicate proportion of 
che velocity of the impinging body, it follows, that the re- 
fiſtance of the wood, like that of gravity, is uniform. See 
New Princip. of Game p. 94, . | 
GUN-POWDER (Cycl.) — Gun-powder, fired either in a va- 
_ or in air, produces by its exploſion, a permanent elaſtic 
 Nu1d, | My eiter yr 1 8 ] 
If a red- hot iron be included in a receiver, and the receiver 
be exhauſted, and gun-powder be then let fall on the iron, 
the powder will take fire, arid the mercurial gage will ſud- 
denly deſcend upon the exploſion ; and, tho' it immediately 
aſcends again, yet it will never riſe to the height it firſt ſtood 
at, but will continue depreſſed by a ſpace proportioned to 
the quantity of gun-powder which was let fall on the iron. 
By this means (firing ſmall quantities at a time) the mercu- 
rial gage may be reduced from 29: inches to 123. Now this 
Experiment, which has been often repeated, proves the pro- 
poſition with reſpect to the production of a permanent elaſtic 
fluid in a vacuum; for the deſcent of the gage could only 
be effected by the preſſure of ſome new generated fluid in 
the receiver, ballancing in part the preſſure of the external 
air. That this fluid, or ſome part of it at leaſt was perma- 
nent, appears from thence, that tho” in theſe experiments 
the quickfilver aſcended after the operation, yet next day it 
had aſcended no . than to 221, at which place it ſeem- 
ed to continue fixed. / And, that this fluid is elaſtic, is prov- 
ed from the deſcent of the mercurial ge: ſince the quan- 


vity alone have ſunk the quickſilver by the leaſt ſenſible quan- 
ty ; alſo from its extending itſelf through any ſpace, how- 
— great, the experiment ſueceeding in either a large or 
— | receiver, only the larger the receiver the leſs will be 
deſcent of che mereurial gage to the ſame quantity of 

I gerd, the preſſure of the generated fluid diminiſhing as 
Th _ diminiſhes. See Phil. Tranſ. No. 295. 8 
* — production likewiſe takes place, when gun-powder 
placed in de air 7 for if a fmall quantity of powder be 
— — upper part of a glaſs tube, and the lower 
— the tube be im in water, and the water be 
in left 10 fle fo near the top chat only a mall portion of air 
aden hat part-where the! -powdey is placed; if in this 
— mnication of the upper part of the tuby 
1 alr _ * the gun potuder be fired, 


ve produced by the continued preſſure of the powder, but 


in all quantities of powder. And from hence ariſes a con- 


jet ſhould at any time be placed at any conſiderable diſtance | 


large pieces burſt out of it. If the powder be not placed 
together at the breech, but ſcattered uniformly thro' the | 


the change of the form, and the bullet by the ſtroke, are | 


uty of matter contained in this fluid, could not by its gra- 


Sn 


(which may eaſily be done by a burning-glaſs) the water 
will, in this experiment, deſcend on the exploſion, as h: 
quickſilver did in the laſt, and will always continue deprefe 
below the place, at which it ſtood before the exploſion, and 
the quantity of this depreflion will be greater, if the quan- 


diminiſhed. From whence it is proved, that as well in air 
as in a vacuum, the exploſion of fired powder produces a 
permanent elaſtic fluid v. — [* Hauiſbee, Phyſ. Mechan, Exp. 
p. 81. * Robins's New Prin. of Gunnery, de vt I.] 

| Ie alſo appears from experiment, that the ' elaſticity or 
preſſure of the fluid produced by the firing of gun-powder, 
is ceteris paribus, directly as its denſity. This follows 
from hence, that, if in the ſame receiver a double 
o_ of powder be let fall, the mercury will ſubſide twice 


pour produced from the double quantity, being contained in 
the ſame receiver, will be of double the denſity of that pro- 
duced from the ſingle quantity; whence the elaſticity or 
preſſure, - eſtimated by the deſcent of the mercury being like- 
wiſe double, the preſſure is directly as its denſity. Alſo the 
deſcents of the mercury, when equal quantities of poruder are 
fired in different receivers, are reciprocally as the capacities 
of thoſe receivers; and conſequently as the denſity of the 
produced fluid in each. : 

| To determine the elaſticity and quantity of this elaſtic fluid, 
produced from the exploſion of a given quantity of gun-porw- 
der, Mr. Robins premiſes, that the elaſticity of this fluid 
increaſes by heat, and diminiſhes by cold, in the ſame man- 
ner as that of the air; and that the denſity of this fluid, and 
conſequently its weight, is the ſame with the weight of an 
equal bulk of air, having the ſame elaſticity and the ſame 
temperature, From theſe principles, and from his experi- 

ments, for a detail of which we muſt refer to the book it- 

ſelf, he concludes, that the fluid produced by the firing of 


| gun-powder will be d of the weight of the gun-powder ; and 


the ratio of the reſpective bulks of the powder, and the fluid 


produced from it, will be, in round numbers, 1 to 244. See 
New Princip. of Gunnery, Scholium to Prop. II. 
Hence we are certain, that any quantity of powder fired in 
ns confined ſpace, which it adequately fills, exerts at the 
inſtant of its exploſion againſt the ſides of the veſſel con- 
taining it, and the bodies it impells before it, a force at leaſt 
244 times greater than the CODY of common air, or, 
which is the ſame thing, than the preſſure of the atmoſphere; 
and this without r the great addition which this 
force will receive from the violent degree of heat with which 
it is endued at that time; the quantity of which augmenta- 
tion is the next head of Mr. Robins's 2 He deter- 
mines that the elaſticity of the air is augmented, when heat- 
ed to the extremeſt heat of red-hot iron, in the proportion 


powder is not leſs hot than red-hot iron, and the elaſticity of 
the air, and conſequently of the fluid generated by the ex- 
ploſion, being augmented by the extremity of this heat in 
the ratio of 796 to 1943, it follows, that if 244 be aug- 
; mented in this ratio, the reſulting number, which is 9993, 
. will determine how 1nany' times the elaſticity of the flame 
of fired powder exceeds the elaſticity of common air, ſup- 
poſing it to be confined in the ſame ſpace which the powder 
filled before it was fired. | | 
Hence then the abſolute quantity of the preſſure exerted by 
e rome at the moment of its exploſion, may be aſſigned; 
for ſince the fluid then generated, has an elaſticity 9993, or 
in round numbers, 1000 times greater than common air; 
and ſince common air, by its elaſticity, exerts a preſſure on 
any given ſurface equal to the weight of the incumbent at- 
moſphere, with which it is in equilibrio, the preſſure exert- 
ed by fired powder, before it has dilated itſelf, is 1000 times 
greater than the preſſure of the atmoſphere, and conſequent- 
| I; the quantity of this force, on a ſurface of an inch ſquare, 
amounts to above ſix tun weight; which force, however, di- 
miniſhes, as the fluid dilates itſelf 
Tho! it has here been ſuppoſed, that the heat of gun- potuder, 
| when fired in any conſiderable quantity, is the ſame with 
iron heated to the extremity of a red heat, or to the begin- 
ning of a white heat, yet it cannot be doubted but that the 
fire produced in the exploſion is ſomewhat varied (like all 
other fires) by a greater or leſs quantity of fuel; and it may 
be preſumed, that according to the quantity of powder fired 
together, the flame may have all the different degrees from 
that of a languid red heat to the heat ſufficient for the vitri- 
. fication of metals; but as the quantity of potuder requiſite 
for the production of this laſt mentioned heat, is certainly 
greater than what is ever fired together for any military pur- 
ſe, we ſhall not be far from our ſcope, if nec, =p the 
heat of ſuch quantities as come more frequently in uſe to be 
| when fired, nearly the ſame with the firongell heat of red. 
hot iron; allowing a gradual ion to this heat in 
2 and diminiſhing it when the quantities are 


very | 
Some authors have attributed the force of gun-potuder, or at 


leaſt a conſiderable part of it, to the action of the air con» 
| N tained 


tity of potuder be increaſed, or the diameter of the tube be 


as much as in the firing of a fingle quantity. For the va- 


of 796 to 1944 ; and ſuppoſing that the flame of fired gun- 
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ing to the increaſe. of the elaſtici 
may conclude, that the h 
ment the elaſticity to five times its common quantity; con- 
ſequently, the force ariſing from this cauſe; onlys cannot! 
part of the real force exerted 
on this occaſion. Ibid. p. 3. 2 q 
We. muſt here. obſerve, that the experiment of firing gun- 
by means of a burningtglaſs, 
and thereby making the water deſcend, and hence deducing 
that there is a permanent air or elaſtic fluid contained in gun- 


_ ledge an inſufficient. cauſe ; this, I ſay, was ſo long ago as 


of this ingenious author was made with ſo very ſmall a 
b of powder as four grains or corns (granule) and that | 


S UN 


taiped either in dhe powder. or between the intervals of the | 
| rains. The | 
elaſtic ſtate, — to receive all its addition of force from the 


heat of the exploſion; but from what was ſaid before, 
of the air by heat, we 
A the exploſion cannot aug- 


amount to more than the 2voth 
powder, in the top of à tube, 


powder, and that thoſe who, pretend to account for the effects 


of gun-pawder,; from the rarefaction of the natural air, al- 


relat- 


have ſuppoſed that air to exiſt in its natural | | 


0 nar _ — * 


the year 1690, ſhewn by Mr. John Bernoulli in his diſſerta- 
tion De efferveſcentia.et fermentatique. But as the experiment 


e ſpace. the water ſubſided! was not exactly meaſured; 
it is no wonder that he ſhould conclude this faQtitious air to 
be only ſomething more than 100 times (centies ef amplius) 


een ren rn re C ne ns 
——— — 
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does not render it leſt active when dried again. "Indeed; if 


_ the' powder, will yet melt the brimſtone, and-deſtro 


powder be expoſed to the greateſt damps without any caution, 


or if common ſalt abounds in it, as oſten happens thro' neg. 
ligence in refining the nitte, the moiſture it imbibes may, 
in ſuch caſes, be perhaps ſufficient to diſſolve ſome part of 


the nitre, which is a laſting damage that no drying can te- 
trieve. But when tolerable care is taken in preſerving py. 
der, and the nitre it is compoſed of has been well purged 


from common ſalt, it will retain its foree much longer than 


is uſually ſuppoſed; and it is ſaid that potudty has been known 
to have been preſerved for 50 years, without any apparent 
damage from its age. W en 30 
ne care is neceſſary in the drying of damp gan- potodir; 
for there is a degree of heat, which tho' not ſufficient to fire 
the tex- 
ture of the grains. Nay more, there is a heat ur 5 which 
the brimſtone will flame and burn away gradually, and yet 
the powder will not explode; of this any one may ſatisfy 
himſelf by heating a piece of iron red-hot, and then throw- 
ing a few grains of. pawder on it at different intervals, during 
the time of its cooling, for by this means he will find, that 
at a certain time the ſeparate grains that fall on the iron will 
not explode, but will burn with a ſmall blue flame for ſome 
ſpace of time, the grain ſtill remaining unconſumed. In- 


deed, when it has begun to burn in this manner, it ſome- 
times ends with exploding, but this more commonly happens 
when a number of grains lie near together, for then tho' 
each ſeparate flame is not ſufficient to explode its reſpective 


denſer than the natural air. Sce Fo. Bernoulli, Oper. vol. i. 
FWW! ogy bon | et. 

Bat if this gentleman has ſuppoſed the force of gun-powder 

too little, his ſon Mr. Daniel Bernoulli, in his Hydrodyna- 


* —— — — 
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— 
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than that of 


No. 465, p. 182, 183. 


an equal quantity of dry powder. New Princip. of Gunnery, 


der being placed on a white paper, S a great num- 


Vent its firing at all, it cannot be doubted” bat 50 levees 
ploſion; and 


$ 4 „ 1 ; p T0! 
Hence the aflees of damp pour are not Rard to Account 
| r. | " 4 D 
It is to be. obſerved, that — imbibed by * power 
% Tis 907 bw « 209 e e nen Tank W142 


mica, has on the other hand ſuppoſed it a great deal too 
much, making its elaſticity not-leſs than 10000 times greater 


But that this quantity of unfired powder is not very conſider- 
able, ſeems to be fully proved under the head Gunnery. 
The variationg of the denſity. of the atmoſphere does not any 


way: ater the acon of, prioger...: By, comparing ſevere trials, durnt or even melted out of them, will no longer act is 
. powaer, it is evident that powder. may be ſpoiled: by being 
ference: could be perceived; and it was the ſame with thoſe | N 
made in the night and in winter. Indeed, conſidering that 


made at noon in the hotteſt ſummer ſun, with thoſe made in 
the freſhneſs of the morning and the evening, no certain dif- 


the ſame quantity of that elaſtic fluid in which the force of 
powder conſiſts, is generated in a vacuum and in common 
air, it is difficult to conceive how this force can be affected 


by che greater or leſs denſity of the atmoſphere. 


t the moiſture of the air has a very great influence on the 


zorce of powder, for that quantity which in a dry ſeaſon 
"mould communicate to a bullet a velocity of 1700 feet in one 
ſecond, will not in damp weather communicate a veloci 

of more than 12 or 1300 feet in a ſecond, or even leſs, if 
the powder be bad negligently kept, New. Princip. of 
Gunnery, p. 43, 44- 
the Royal Society, where powder having been dried by be- 
ing put into a phial placed in boiling water, threw a ball out 
of a mortar twice as far as the ſame quantity of potuder 
taken out of the ſame barrel before it was dried, Now the 
ranges under the ſame circumſtances of charge, elevation, 
Ec. being as the ſquares of the velocities of the ball, theſe 
velocities, in this experiment, will be to each other nearly 
as 17 to 12, which gives ranges as 289 to 144. Phil. Tran, 
If powder be damp, ſhot made with equal quantities of it 
out of the ſame parcel, will differ conſiderably from each 
other, perhaps ten times more than if the powder was in 
good order. A ſmall charge ſeems to loſe a greater part of 
its force than a larger, each being equally damp. Another 
circumftance attending damp powder is, a remarkable foul- 
neſs in the piece. after firing, much beyond what ariſes from 


p. 44 3 * ä ; | 
That peroder will imbibe moiſture from the air, and thereby 
increaſe in weight, is certain. A parcel of very good pow- 


ber of fine holes, and held over the ſteam of hot water; 
the powder in half a minute was increaſed about "+ in weight. 
Another parcel continuing longer in the ſteam was increaſed 
by'ss part. That the moiſture of the atmoſphere has a like 
effect, appears from this; that an ounce of powder kept for 
ſome time in a room having a fire in it every day, being 
dried before the fire, loſt above +55 part of its weight; one 
third of which it regained in leſs than two Hours, 5 being 
removed to a part of the room diſtant from the fife. And as 
the air is often much moiſter than when this experiment was 
tried, and that the open air is more moiſt than à rbom with 
a fire; it cannot be doubted but that the twentieth or 'thir- 
tieth part of the ſubſtante of the beſt power is Water. Now 
as a certain quantity of water mixed with pode will pre- 


This agrees with an experiment made before a committee of 


* 


ain, yet the whole fire made by them all together gross 


5 * enough at laſt to end in a general exploſion; however, 
e air. His reaſons are founded, chiefly, on | 
the great quantity of powder that eſcapes unfired from guns. | 


- 


by attending to the proper temperature of the iron, and 
ſpreading the grains, two or three inches ſquare may be co- 


vered with a blue lambent flame, which will laſt a conſider- 
able time without any exploſion, and the grains afterwards 
: wi not apparently have loſt either their colour or their 


ape. Now ſince · theſe grains, when the brimſtone is thus 


dried with too violent a heat. Ibid. Schol. to Prop. x. 
The velocity of expanſion of the flame of gun-potuder, when 


fired in a piece of artillery without, either bullet or other body 


before it, is prodigious, By the experiments of the author 
ſo. often quoted, it ſeems this velocity cannot be much leſs 


than 7000 feet in a ſecond, This however muſt be undet- 


ſtood of the moſt. actiye part of the flame. For, as was ob- 
ſeryed before, the elaſtic fluid in which the activity of gut- 


' powder conſiſts, is only 28 of the ſubſtance of the powder, 
the remaining 23 will in the exploſion be mixed with th- 
. elaſtic part, and will by its weight retard the activity of tie 
exploſion; and yet they will be fo completely united as to. 
move with one common motion, but the unelaſtic part will 


be leſs accelerated than the reſt, and ſome of it will not ern 
be carried out of the barrel, as appears by the conſiderable 


quantity of unctuous matter, which adheres to the inſide of 


it was accordingly found, that the chord of the aſc 


all fire - arms after they have been uſed, Theſe inequalities 
in the expanſive motion of the flame, render it impracticable 


to determine its velocity otherwiſe than from experiments. 


The foundation of which determination is, that a barrel be- 
ing fixed in a proper ſituation on a pendulum, ſuch as deſerib- 
ed under the head Gux Rx, and being charged with'r2 du. 


of powder, without either ball or wad, the powder being 


only put together by the rammer; on the diſcharge the per- 
dulum aſcended through an arch whofe chord was 10 0 
10 fs inches. Now if the piece be again loaded with the ſame 
quantity of powder, rammed down by a wad of tow weigh- 
ing 1 dwt. it may be ſuppoſed; thatthis wad being very light, 
will preſently acquire that velocity, with which the elaſtic 
part of the fluid will expand itſelf when uncompreſſed; 4 


arch was by this means augmented to 12 inches; 


ing 


that by the additional weight of Idwt. of matter mori 
with the velocity of the ſwifteſt part of the vapour, the pen. 


the principles laid down in his boot,; Mr. er 
that the velocity with which this 2 dwt. of matter moith. 
muſt be about 7000 feet in one-ſecond. Ibid. prop. xi. 
It is this .prodigious celerity of expanſion of the 
fired gunpowder, which is its peculiar exce 

| circumſtance, in which it ſo; eminently ſurpaſſes 
] | ventions, either antient or modern, for the 

| tary r for as to the -q 
{proj 


cannon- ſhot or ſhells; but the meats 
bodies caniiat be in the leaſt-approachied by any other . 


dulum aſcended through an areh whoſe chord was two znches 


longer than before. And by calculating upon theſe facts ald 


* 


Robins determin®s 


flame 0 
„ and tt 
all other n- 
purpoſe of mil 
of motion , 
les only, many of the warlike- machines of the uf 
produced this in a degree far ſurpaſſing that of vr 
| great celerity given © | 


* 
: 


| than by the flame of powder. The reaſon of this Ae 
i, that che antients could by weights” ot the elta 


power increa 


: 

: 
* 
. 
: 


i 


d | 0 any de- 
ſprings and ſtretched cords, augment their powers to i 
1 deſired ;. but, then each addition of power dag 

a proportional addition of matter to be 1 were © 
power increaſed, thoſe bene of de machine which wer, 
communicate motion to the projddtite and were cane o 
| 3 


- * 


— oy ſo great, that no buſineſs of this kind could ever be fimiſh- 

ner 12 under the head GuyNexy, ſeems a realier 

THIF it requires forme — and time, which it were 
OS 


diapp | 
diftaft from the former above phe tires its diameter. 


5 70 of Fur. pewaef at 
one time, within the cities of London und Wefftminiter, or 
b their ſuburbs, Sc. are liable to forfeſtutés if it he not, re- 
they live in. Ibid. p. 55. e' moved; and juſtices of _ YT RE e ee 
Powder being a mixture of ſulphur and charcoal, which are för, feize, ànd remove the fame, 5 and 11 Geo. I. and 
very inflammable ſubſtances, with ſalt-petre, which in itſelf] 5 Geo. II. cap. 20. 
is not, if the ſalt- petre be too much in quantity, when com-| GURGIPTING, in falconry, a term uſed when a hawk is ſtiff 
pared with the other two, their burning may not be ſufficient] and choaked up. Ruſt, Dict. in voc. | 
to conſume the whole of the ſalt-petre ; whence the fire may| GUTTA roſacea, in medicine, denotes a red or pimpled face; 
be leſs violent, and conſequently the powder leſs vigorous, a diſtemper, which, tho' not always owing its original to 
than if ſome of the ſalt-peter was taken away, and a like] hard drinking, is nevertheleſs moſt incident to tiplers of 
quantity of the other materials were added in its ſtead. On] ftrong beer, wines, ſpirits, &c, | 
the other hand, if the ſalt-petre in the compoſition be leſs | As to the cure, beſides making a revulſion by bleeding, bliſ- 
than what the burning of the other two ſubſtances can eaſily | tering, cupping, iſſues, &c. the diet ought to be moittening 
conſume, the fire will be leſs active than it ought to be, be-] and cooling, as lettuce, purſlain, forrel and ſpinach : the 
cauſe it is not augmented ſo much as it would be if a large] drink may be an emulſion of the cold ſeeds, milk and water, 
quantity of ſalt-petre had been added to the compoſition. clarihed whey, &c. 

Hence it appears that the goodneſs of powder is not to be | In the uſe, however, of this cooling regimen, great caution | 
eſtimated only from the quantity of ſalt-petre contained in it, is neceſſary ; for if a perſon be taken off at once from his 
although that ſubſtance ſeems to be the baſis of the elaſtic ftrong liquors, and allowed nothing but whey, or milk and 
fluid, in which its force conſiſts. For ſince the converting! water, it may coſt him his life, by haftening a ſudden de- 
of the ſalt-petre into that fluid, and the elaſticity of the fluid, cay of heat, palling his appetite, and bringing on a leuco- 
afterwards, depend in ſome meaſure on the violence of the] phlegmatia, or dropſy. Fames's Medicinal Dictionary, iu 
fire produced at the exploſion, it is plain that there is a cer-| voc. Ds | 
tain proportion in the mixture of the materials, which wil As for what concerns topics, much caution is likewiſe' to be 
beſt contribute to this purpoſe, and conſequently to the per- uſed. If there be only redneſs without pimples, and the 

| diſeaſe recent, refrigerants and repellants take place : but if 
What this proportion is, has been aſcertained by experience, puſtules appear, diſcutients muſt be mixed; and if theſe puſtules 
and it ſeems now to be generally agreed, that in any quan-| ſeem hard, and the diſeaſe be of long ſtanding, there may be 
tity of powder 2 of it ſhould be falt-petre, the remaing 4 reaſon for emollients to ripen and digeſt the tough and viſcid 
conſiſting of equal quantities of ſulphur and charcoal. This] matter, which is afterwards to be Jet out. Id. ibid. 
is the proportion followed by the French, and by moſt na-| If the diſeaſe be ſtubborn, and the tubercles grown hard, 
tions in Europe: we, indeed, pretend to a greater degree off we are to begin with emollients, both fotus and ointment : . 
nicety in our proportions ; though, it is ſaid, they do net. ſuch are the decoction of mallows, vervain, ſolomon's ſeal, 


was and linſeed ; "alſo à cerate of ſperma ceti, or Bate's white 
that they are preferable : this however may be depended 73 "Pt «Lap 


on, N Id. ibid. 
that no methods of proving powder, hitherto generally practiſ- GUT TER Gel. — Gutters are either parallel to the ho- 
ed in England, could at Alf aſcertain the difference; and other] rizon, gr vertical. The former ſhould be made with a pro- 
powders made with the uſual proportions, are nothing inferior per deſcent, that there may be a good current, as the work- 
to ours. Ibid, p. 62. - „ men term it; for if laid too level, the water will be apt to 
But it is not the due proportion of the materials only, which}, ftand in plaſhes, 

is neceſſary to the making of good powder; another circum-{ As to the vertical gutters, or thoſe formed by two roofs meet- 
ſtance, not leſs eſſential, is the mixing them well together; ing at right angles to each other, or by the end of one roof 
if this be not effectually done, ſome parts of the compoſition| joining to the fe of another, they are either made of lead, 
will have too much ſalt-petre in them, and others too little; : or tiles, which are either plain or concave ; theſe laſt are call- 
and in either cale there will be a loſs of ſtrength in the ed gutter-tiles, and may be eaſily laid. But in laying on the 
powder, i ö plain tiles the workman begins at one ſide of the gutter, and 
As the excellence of powder then depends on ſo many par- fo works acroſs, as if it were plain work, and then brings the 
ticulars, in the quality and quantity of the materials, and in| next row of tiles back again; ſa that he works forth and 
the working them together, it is, doubtleſs, of great import-] back, to and fro, from right to left. By this means the gut- 
ance, that thoſe who receive the public ſtores ſhould have it | ters laid after this manner are not angular, but of a kind of 
In their power to ſatisfy themſelves about the goodneſs of what diſtorted curvilinear form, which prevents the mortar from 

is delivered to them. The method moſt commonly followed] being waſhed away with the rain. Build. Dict. in voc. 

for this purpoſe, here with us, ſays the author above quoted, | GWAYF, or Wair. See Wai, cl. ; 

15 to fire a ſmall heap of it on a clean board, and to attend | GYMNARTHRIDIA, in the hiſtary of inſects, a ſeries or 
nicely to the flame and ſmoke it produces, as likewiſe to the claſs of inſets, which have ſoft and naked bodies, furniſhed 
marks it leaves hehind it on the table; from all which in-“ with limbs. See IxsEC , Append. = En 

fir uctive particulars the merit of the powder is aſcertain-| Theſe have been generally called zoophytes, a term . e 
ed with great Ne zs is pretended: but beſides this un- creatures partly of an animal, and . of a vegetable na- 
certain method, which, how much ſoever it may be practiſ- ture; but as it is now well known that there are none ſuch, it 
ed, none will undertake ſeriquſly to defend, there are, on] is proper the term zoophyte ſhould no _ be retained, 
Particular occaſions, other contrivances made uſe of, all] Under this claſs are comprehended the max, or the naked 
which bear ſome analogy to the common powder-triers, ſold at ſnail, the lernea, meduſa, aphrodita, amphitrite, Cc. Hull, 
* ſhops : only they are more artfully fabricated, and inſtead] Hiſt, Anim. p. 87. See the articles LIuAx, LERNEA, Cc. 


a ſpring the ; ich is a rtai Append. 
8 they move a weight, which is a more ce! mY GYMNOSOPHISTS (Cycl,) — There were likewiſe African 


 adyantage which may yet renderthem worthy! of the attention 
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and equable wer, 


ut theſe machines, though mo ect than the common moſupbiſts, who dwelt upon a mountain in Ethiopia, near 
powder-triers, are et abi Og any ren for as he i wig the accommodation either of houſe. or cell. 
they are all moved by the inſtantaneous ſtroke of the flame, Theſe did not form themſelves into ſocieties, like thoſe of 
and not by its continued preſſure, they do not determine the. India; but each had his private retirement. where he ſtudied 
force of the fred powder wich that certainty and uniformity] and performed his devotions by himſelf. If any perſon had , 
whe were to be defired in theſe kinds of trials: and there-| killed another by chance, he applied to theſe ſages for abſo- 
ore, the method followed by the French, in the receiving off lution, and ſubmitted to whatever penances they enjoy ned, 
2 from the makers, * to be much better. Their! They pretended to an extraordinary frugality, and lived only 
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They * upon the fruits of the earth, Lucian aſcribes ta theſe — 
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GYP G VR 
„a new eſtabliſhed claſs of animalcules, j It is found in clay and marle pits, among the ſtrata of 
containing ſuch as have neither tail, nor any viſible limbs. and in the fiſſures: of ſtone, and is common in Yorkſhire ang 
+ See the article ANIMALCULE, Append. | other parts of the kingdom. II | 
GYPSUM (Suppl.) — Gvrsum friatum, ſtriated plafter-flone,) The Germans uſe it in the fluxing the ſulphureous ores of 
in natural hiſtory, the name commonly uſed for the whitiſh | metals; and our druggiſts ſell it under the name of En liſh 
leſs gloſſy ere THOR ſhort thick filaments. See the ar- ws for cleaning of filver lace. See Hill's Hiſt. Fo p 
ticle TRICHERIA, b "Ws | 
It is of a rude, irregular and unequal ſurface, and lax, fri- Tymphacian GvPsUM, a name given by the antients to the hard 
able texture, found in maſſes of various 2 from one to fungous, alkaline, white marle, otherwiſe called calx nating 
. twelve or eighteen inches over, but always broad and flat; its or native lime. See the article CaLx, Suppl. ? 
_. thickneſs being uſually but an inch and an half, and in the GYRINUS, in zoology, the name ſometimes uſed for a ſpecies 
| broadeſt pieces ſeſdom much more than two inches: it is of mordella. See the article MoRDELLA, Suppl. 
.- compoſed of conſiderably large and. coarſe longitudinal fila- | GYRLE, among ſportſmen, See the article GLE, Appeny, 
ments, running uſually very evenly through the maſs: it is ea- GYROVAGI, in eccleſiaſtical writers, monks who leaving 
fily fiflile in 4 per dicular direction, that is parallelly to their monaſteries, under the pretence of piety; wandered about 
the e of theſe filaments: it is of a dull whitiſh co- from one religious houſe to another. 1 * Gloſſ. Lat. 


ſour, ad its filaments, when examined ſingly, have a flight | tom. ii. p. 683. We 66 
It will not at all give fire with ſteel, nor ferment with aua pariſhes, Id. ibid, | 8775 
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nus of birds of the order of the Scolopaces. 
Its beak is of a compreſſed form, ending in a cunei- 


TE XMATOPUS, the Sea Pye, in Ornithology, a ge- | 


form figure, and the upper and under chaps are _ 8 


in length. 


Authors deſcribe 1 it under different. names, ſome calling it the | 


Pica e others Himantopus; but Hæmatopus ſeems the 
' moſt pr 


„„ articles HIMAN To Us, and Pica 
N 


HAIR- Bell, in 1 the name by which ſome call the Hhe- | 
cinth, See the article HYACINTH, Suppl. 
Hair-Worm, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of worms, called 
zoologiſts Chatia. See the article CHÆ TIA, . 
HAKEL, or HATcHETL. See HATCHEL, Aþ 


HALIOTIS, in the natural hiſtory of ſhells, the name of a | 


large 95 nus, called in Engliſh Zar-/hel!s. See the article 


Ean bells, Suppl. 


HALL (Cyd.) — The length of a Hall ſhould be at leaſt | 


HA 


of chickens ; which they might r of to the coun 

ple, to be reared | up till marketable, Should on cy pv 
be judged neceſſary for this purpoſe, it will be ſufficient to mark 
on it only ſuch degrees as are abſolutely neceſſary; by which 
means the inſtrument will not only come cheaper, but be 
.more readily underſtood by the ignorant people, for whoſe uſe 


it is deſigned. 


Such an inſtrument, however, may be wholly diſpenſed with; a 
lump of butter, of the ſize of a walnut, melted with half as 
much tallow, ſerying, t indicate the heat of the ſtove with 
ſufficient exactneſs. When the heat is too great, this mixture, 
Which is to be kept in a phial, will become as liquid as oil; 
and when the heat is too ſmall, it will remain fixed in a lump 
but it will flow like thick ſyrup, upon inclining the bottle, if 
the ſtove be of a right temper, Great attention, therefore, 
ſhould be gm to keep the heat always at this degree, by let- 


Ak in freſh air, if it be too great, or ſhutting the ſtove more 
cloſe, if it be too ſmall. 


But this is not all. 
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twice and a quarter its breadth, and in great buildings three 
times its breadth. As to the height of Halls, it may be two 
thirds of the breadth; and if made with an arched ceiling, 
it will be rendered much handſomer, and leſs ſubject to fire. 
In this caſe its height is found by dividing its breadth into fix | 
parts, five of which will be the height from the floor to the | 
under ſide of the key of the arch. Build. Di. in voc. 
HALM. See the article Haum, — 4 
HAMMER-headed-/hark, the Engliſh-name of the Zygæns. See | 
the article ZYG RNA, Suppl. 
HARDBEAM, or HonxzEAU, in botany, the name by 


That all the eggs in the ſtove may equally 
ſhare the irregularities of the heat, it will be neceſſary to ſhift 
them from the ſides to the center, and vice verſa ; thereby 
imitating what the hens themſelves do by thoſe upon which 
they fit ; for hens are frequently ſeen to make uſe of their bills, 

to puſh. to the outer parts thoſe eggs that were neareſt to the 
middle por art of their neſts, and to bring into that middle part 
ſuch as before lay neareſt to the ſides of the ſame, 

As to the form of the ſtoves, no great nicety is neceſſary. A 

chamber over an oven will do very well; only in order to aſ- 


certain the due degree of heat, it will be neceſſary to have 
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which ſome call the Carpinus, of; authors. See the article CaR- 
 PINUs, Suppl. 
HARE. ( Suppl. )=Sa-Ha RE, the Engliſh name of a genus of in- 


8 ſects, Galle! by Dr. Hill fag See the article LERNRA, App. 
ARE's- 


and REFOIL, Suppl, 


Hanz's Lettuce, in botany, the name by which ſome call the | 


Sonchus, or Sow-thiſtle, See the article Sox ehHus, Suppl. 
HARxE' Strong, in botany, the 1 


. DANUM, Suppl. 


ganter. See the Article Mische, 8 
HARP-Shell, a ſpecies of Dolium. See Dq Liun. 


HARIOT. See the art le Ha Ciel. 1 
Hak Taz, in ber ic ARIOT, ycl. 


lium of aithors; 


1.5 64 +8 


See the article 49 


"MM —_— or Hog tiedndl 


FL 's-born, © in botany, the name of a genus of plants, other- 


wiſe called Buck 3 8 and by botaniſts Coronopus. the 
article Corenopps, Suppl. l g *R 


9% 


vot Trefoil, in botany. See the articles /T'niFoLIUM | 


game by which the Peucedanum | 
or Hog's-fennel, is ſometimes called. See the article. BINS] | 


i f : when: they 

13:16 
the ſame office, which they, as 
any, a nanie ſometimes given to che Tech | 


7-0 
Ethio 1 Hax x- wort, the name Sth which ſome the 120 | 


injuries of the air, but afford a kindly warmth ; fo that yay $M 


| Phials of butter, as directed above, in ſeveral parts of the 
room; and when the heat wants to be either increaſed or di- 
miniſhed, it is ſufficient to diminiſh or increaſe the communi- 
cation detween the air in the room and that abroad, by o 


ning or ſhutting ſome of the openings made in the wal for 


urpoſe. ; 
y order to cheriſh the new hatch'd chickens, capons ma be 
taught to tend them in the ſame manner as hene do. Mr. 
Reaumur tells us, that he has ſeen above two hundred chick- 
ens at once, all led about and defended by only three or four 


| - ſuch capons ; which clueked like hens, eh the chickens - 
HARLE, a name uſed in ſons parts 7 the Kings fr "fe the / Mer-| | 
R 


that had ſtrayed too far off ; and even redoubled their call, 
und” any nice bits, to invite the young brood 
to come and pick them up. 0P cocks may be taught to do 


as the capons, will continue 
to do all their lives afterwards. 


But Mr. :Reavinur, not ſatisfied with the aſſiſtance he could 
thus progure from cocks and capons, has invented a fort of 


low boxes without bottoms, and lined with: furs, Theſe, which 


he calls artificial parents, not only ſhelter the chickens from the 


ſently grow fond of them, and take the benefit of their bitte 
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- OS pond as they would Have done under the wings of a hen“ 
HASEL, or HasLs, in Pens * See the article: nale, For a few weeks after hatebing, it will be n to keep tbe 
1 Suppl. I -chickens in a room artificially heated, and furniſhed with-theſe 

ATCHEL,” or Hrrcngi, he la 90% of fas, hemp, boxes; but afterwards they = y beiſafely:expoſed to the air in the 
Oc. a tool, "not Unlike A or drefling and combing, them. cCourt-yard, in [which it may — be amiſs to place one of theſe 
= fine hairs. - See the article Wn ARD, Oel. artificial parents to ſhelter:them, ſhould there be any occaſion; 

hey confift tp pointed iron - pins, or teeth, ſet aue As to the manner of feeding the gn nn they are generally 
in a board. uſt. in voc. a whole day after being balabe rel chey take any food at 


Of theſe hate a Y Ra 118 fome w ith finer and ſhorter | all; and then a few crumbs of bread may be them for 
| y be given them ſor a 
Art- 28 with them coarſer and longer... |: + tay or millet-ſceds mixed with the crumbs; after whith 
3 th. in botany, the name by yyhi ich che g, I y will Feginto pick oþ inſects anda or themes" > 
£4, 3 GNI genus of n bs ſometimes called. Ne 1 in the country, oho have: pleimy of convenieneies ſor 
NG 1DAEK, Su the-raiſing of poultry, ou hardly Ser themſelves a trouble 
as prof ; 9 ail method, of \ barins e, 1 to-batch. chickens in this artificial manner in It is in v 


K 
— . in the Cyclopædia; near. great tom ns: and principallyin the.neighbourhood t 
* e 
f 


| 7.2 


Aa 4 


12 r. Neaumur has diſcoy he: the heat; that it would: be of: the {greateſt : importance to 
| this gate n ts 7 i 955 1 — ae, promote-the eſtablihmeng af this kind uf foes. - Vid: Mr. 
— — noneter, that” ang 96 on Fahrenhei 's. k | Abſtract of the Art of Hatching domeſtic fowl, 


this degree. of h will as . tranſlated-from the original treatiſe of Mr. Remi Whete'he 

e i hs f parent þ 0 . — Ent explains ( difficult \.££4+q 2 . 
anſwer, { 1s impoſſible it ſho the eat eren „Eee artivle „Won 8 Suppl, 214 

kinds b c to that of g f Ah —— miners. q Sce the articte Dr, Suppl. 
bac ck the empreſs Livia, bu y | HAVER, —— of: aa Ara fy ca. 

acht in her wraps; e Xt 4; (Die Bal in voc. wh Ha td i DOE e012 5 tf fois 

* FTE, the fa 1— 4 the Nen H,, the ſame wi w. See theurticie w,. 
; IS d er ly hea, (3 SES 10141163 „Har r — — 'fatimers; denotes wry 
heated by means. of ens: Me > Rea, Bond”, this titres, | . 95 eee ber ewe 

8 * .. Ab « 0 e EA Var zi 55 up 3103 nis $473 * 1 J * 4 | 
8 grade hot 9 Jay's 25 > of. N of HOVE (a — amy in Sy, am 
X he UW, Fig hl 8 of 1 | uſed — will each 
m ea, ade to? , SEE | Buſt, — oth Ee ee 
coole ue gag be extremely pulled arm 7 W g 
* Kerange d e ede er 1 | 


H E A H E I 


ka theſe circumſtances are apt to bring on Shane, varying 


HAZLE, or Hazzi (Suppl. )—WVitch-HazLE, a name ſometime 


: articles ULMU rding to the ſeaſon of the year. In the beginning of ſum- 
2 ” LE * 8 * 5 N wh Ber, theſe errors produce — fevers; and, in the 
? end of it, or in the beginning of autumn, a remitting fever, 


HEAR T-burn. In ſurfeits, or upon ſwallowing without due 
maſtication; when meats are eat tough and fat, or with fari- 


b ccident | p- eqqe 
naceous ſubſtances unfermented; or when by any acciden q oP # ent, therefore, the effe@s of intemperate he 3 


the faliva is vitiated, tob ſcanty, or not intimately mixed 
| the ſto- 22 have found it expedient ſo to order the marches, that 
with the food, the fermertation becomes tumultuous, the ſto erer - ta 


mach tion, bei 
ase wi ah 10 x Ve, bins oo Fuse aa cata | to 3 orders, Us none of them fleep out of their tents; 
the brart-bufn 1 8 k.is remedied by whatever ptomotes a witch] in fixed encampritients may be covered with bbughs, to 
er xe of ſalvia, or hel 0 mix it with: our ali- hade them from the ſan; It is likewife a nue of great im- 
meßt. Pringle, Oblery; oti the diſeafes'of the army, p. 168.  portatice to bare oo 1 1 _ of the 
l morning 1s over; fo eat 
See the attitle PRINT ATION, Append. recieve "rl but the blood being cooled, and the Abrex braced 


He att" s-tafe, a name ' fornetimes uſed for 4 ſpecies of violet, the body Wilt bs better prepare to beat the Nat of the day. 


otherwiſe called Panſay. See the article VIOLET, Suppl, |; 
kneſ Ruſt. Laſtly, in very hot weather, it has beer found proper t 
. _ god ot age ade: __ 8728 Om” the conic duty, when obliged to ffand i in the fun 


) — Heat is found to expand and diate metzls Id. ibid. p. 9g. 
. 52 yoke an experiment of faſchenbrock, || HEATH (Suppl, ) — Alpl Hr Arn, 2 name ſometimes 


v_ tells us; that having prepared cylindtic rods of iron, ſteel, & given to the” * of botanical, writers: See the article 
; r, braſs, tin, and lead, he expoſed them firſt to a  pyto- SAXIFRAGE, 8 

| mk with two flames; chen ſucceſſively” to one with''thite, || Berry-bearing Hark, a name ſometimes given to a genus of 
four, and five flames. But previous to this trial, he tobk || Plants, called by botaniſts Enpetrum. See the article Enivs- 


hem ſome time'upd TRUM, Suppl. 
care to cool them equally, by expoling them ſome time up " Low-pine Hearn, the name of a diſtin genus of plants, called 


the ſatme ſton wit it began to pers and Fahrenheyt's 
— yo at 32 d gu The effects of which Be- ' betaniſts' Oris. See the article Cox rs, Suppl. 
iu the following table, where the degrees HECKLE, Ky). hertip-drefſers. Sve HATCHEL, ſupra, 


ent are digeſted 
| e dos part HEC FIC. See e article CONSUMPTION Append. 
ar 72 are mirked in parts * . rerun e HEDERA (Suppl. ) —Virgitian-HzDEn A, the name by which 


of an wich nv ob. Ie Fake elle the Nünnfe of Linhzus. See the article 
— 013 LEH E Append, F Engl 5 
771 1 T Lead Bog, in zoolo e nattie of a us of ani- 
juni T 1 "This Ta] Copper [ Tis : I 0 je by hens Erinaeeus. See the ade EziN * 
18 90 | 8 89 | 110 153 l cxus, Supp 
@ we” Þy one flame 12 5 1—— 1 ? 1 ! 2 55 Hevor hy, nota the Englith name of a a Es of plants, 
By rv 2 — 785 is Tr [: Lo « [#4 3 Wo] by botaniſts Erinacea, See the article EKINAcza, 
E EDG E-heg, the Engliſh name of a ſeries of ſhell-kiſh, 
called by different authors Centronia, Echini inarini, Echin- 
dermuta, &. n Append. an Echho- 
' -DERMA, 
HEDct Hog -: edica, the name by which ſome' all ſeveral ſpe- 
| cies of Medica, or Jucerne, . See the article Mica 


5 
ue l, a name ries iver to a diſtin gen 
of Arora ned by authots Cactus. + ths afticle CacTus, 


or dyſentery. Pringle, Obſerv. on the Diſeaſ. of the army, 


— RR... 2 


Tz [ol [- Joſe] 
Tn [+42 | J oY 225 = | — 
e s £5 Pe 12 1 


Dy ine amor 0 EI 310 [510 175 | —.— 
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| . — uſp, by name. ſometimes given te a dif int genus of 
uae calle is Digital 5. See the article Drorta- 
LIS, Suppl.” 

58 dog the cathe of A f genus Aided, known among 
00 by that of bb | "See the article Eürstiuu, 


H aner-; a Hat e wmetimes gi ven fa; a. genus of plants 

__ by botan ts Galeopfis. we the article GALEOPS1, 
HzpGe-nttles rub, mg by wh ich 1 5 the paula 
A Atkinet g ; of Plants. e the article PRAsLul, 


HE DOE- parrow the Engliſh nana . ip pecii of Moc | 
120175 5 Suppl. N 
 HEDIUNDA, in a name uſed by ſome writes fe i 
thbirtitle Ons 


3 22 obſervel of 6a; bie 2 melt, 4 
heated by two flames placed together. Lead only melts 
— Lamrz 2 |-wogethers eſpecially f may Virn 
ong 
From theſe experiments it ippears ; at firft-view, that inen is 
che leaſt rarified of any of —— metals, whether ie be 2 
by one or more flames; and therefore is moſt pro e- oh 
ing machines, or inſtruments, which we would have free 
from any alterations by: heat or cold, as the rods of pendulums 
for glacks, r. 80 Ukeiviſe the meaſures of yards or feet 
 thovkd he made of iron, Ene ee eee 
ble the fame, Fairy th and winter. 
expanſion. of lead and ting by only one flame; is nearly 


the. ſame;3; that is, almoſt double of the expanſion of iton. wht bf Li 5 Ap 
. is likewiſe obſervable, chat the flames, placed together, _— HE NRUM, in 05 We ſyſt em of al bh 

a:gteater rarefaction, than chen they have a ſenſible interval] of a large enubd of plartts; Which that a 17 
a (Ro them ; iron in the former eaſe, being Gxpanded | "pretend * Py rite "Ondbrych this, 5 Magi of Tour 


Aegrees, and aul fog in the litter the rea Wein | 


bort See the articles B nd von Y CU 
4 erence: is obvious. id £032 4 57 an a 


"hd Akon, Jon 


- Ry-comparing the-expaidiors e bene ksta, in 1875 yerted Se. Ser be 
one, two, tree, or mbre flames; it appears, as, e e 
do. hot cauſe. double the expanſiom of one; ee le. WY e _ ON ol the fourth je 
1 times that expanſion, pri a+ and theſe:expan- 1 1 
Aer ſol much the mare from the ratio of the number of eh fas Hu arti. 
aa there 2 ee 1 wy 
th name "uſed by tome for fee 


t metals/are not expanded equ 
their. but ſome more, ſome leſs: 
ein begun 4 — ;weheh' rhrified 2 10 degrees; whereas braſs 


18 4 tees, and yet was far frods ante, 
ens yol nr N ww | 
Hear, id — 2 not fo nibeloaks -mine- : 


— cauſe ofa general: ſiokneſs, 
SL and diſpaſing the fe toi putrefaction 7 
1 and N 1 the —— 


2 the 
Ne han Fog: 
nus of, Þ . 6 -A proc 
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HER 


HEI Son x, the name of a genus of plants, called b 
ine Helleborine. See the an e Supp il 
White-HtLLEBORE, the name of à genus of plants, 27 
wiſe called Nratrum. See the article VERaTRUM, Suppl. 
HELM, (Cycl. ] a term 'uſed by country people for wheat or rye- 
ſtraw, bruiſed by thraſhing, or otherwiſe, and uſually bound 
in bundles for thatching. See THAaTcHING, Append. 
HELMET-fower, in botany, a name by which ſome call the 
Scutellaria, or Cuſſida of authors. the article CAss1- 


Era I. (Suppl.) This is an error of the preſs, for HER- 
NANDIA. See HERNANDIA, Append.” 

HEMEROBIUS, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome for the 
fly, called d Galdcr-iye and Chryſopis. See the article CHR Y- 


SOPIS, 

HEMLOC 80K ir in botany, the Engliſh'name of a genus of plants, 
called b botaniſts Cicuta, See the article CicUuTa, Suppl. 
Baſtard-HEMTOck, the name by which ſome call a diſtinct 
genus of plants, known among botaniſts by that of Cicutaria. 

See the article CICUTARIA, Suppl. 

HEMP, in botany, the Engliſh name of a: diſtia&t genus of 
plants, called by botanical writers Cannabis. See the article 
CANNABIS, Suppl. 

Baftard-HEMe, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called 

Tournefort Cannabina. See the article CanNaBiNa, 
uppl. 

Far Hawn, a name ſometimes uſed for a genus of plants, 
called by botanical writers, Bidens. See the article BiptNs, 
Suppl. 

Ht I. b a name ſometimes given to a diſtin genus 

of plants, cal ed by botaniſts 3 58 See the article Eu- 
PATORIUM, Suppl. 

HEN ( Suppl.) — E 


e a lace or building, made for 
ſhelterin 


or confining po ict. Ruſt. in voc. 
HENBAN (Suppl) - — rl Hab n, a name by which 
ſome call the Nicotiana of botanical authors. See the article 
N1coTIANA, Suppl. 
_ in botany, the ſame with hips. See the article Hips, 
ppend. 
Kill Bee, herba bentdifta, a name ſometimes given * a 
diſtin&t genus of plants, called by authors Caryaphji lata. 8 
the article CAR YOrHYLLATA, Sup] 4. 
HxRR-Cbrifgopher, her ba Chriſto \boridnd 
of a diſtin genus of plants. 
RIAN A, Suppl, | 
HzzB-Gerard, in botany, a name ſometimes given to a  diſtin& 
genus of plants, otherwiſe called Angelica. 5 the article 
W Suppl.” 
HERE o of grace, a name by which ſonie call rue. See the article 
 RuTa, Suppl, © 
ERB-Robert, a name ſometimes uſed for the eraniun, or crane” 8 
bill. See the article GERA NIUNM, Supp/. 
HERB-＋. 74 50 in 2 See the articles TxxToII WT Ti- 
_FOLIUM, Su 
He p-Trinity „in botany, a name ſoini es ven to the violet. 
See the müde Wok, 5 Suppl. OP of | 
HERB-7 rue-love, the name by which the Herb- Pai ris bh ſome⸗ 
times called. See the ee Su 
ER B- Tto wipente, the name of a diſtinct” genus of pl Br called | 
"6a the article LYs1- 


_ otherwiſe 250. machia, or S ummularia. 
„ MAcHIA, Suppl, _ 

Hexn-Wilbw, or Willw-berb; a name ſofmetitiies gif en to two 
diſtinct genuſes of plants, the Ly /amachia and G argnerium. 
= the articles CHanatzt 3 and e 


HERCULES; i Meal, the nate of 4 ais gen Zeus of plants, 


deſeribed by Linneus utider chat 'of Pana. e Fo article 
PAN Ax, 16, nd 


HEMISPH 
125 5 in 0 Fla Lady-Cou 
Ray, and other ones ay yeni ibed"theſe among the Bee- | 


„ in botany, the. name 
the article CHRISTOPHO- 


* 


2 name by Wk Di. Hul calls (he gi of 


| that it bears. a round fruit nne a coriander-ſec 


and might ſeem to be peak 
from both; büt it por 


HOL 


It is 4 native of 1: amaica, Barbadoes, and other” patts of the 
Weſt-Indies; and is Far N among us in the gardens of 
1 curious, by only ſowing the ſeed in a hot - bed in the Ipring. 

They "uſt be conſtantly kept in the back ſtove, Vid, Mil: 
ler's Gard. Dict. in voc. | 
HERRIOT. See Haxior, Git: | 
HE TEROP VRR, in natural bitory, the name of a genus of 
ferrugineous foflils, compoled of ſeveral coats, incloſing a nu- 
cleus of a different ſubſtance from themſelves; and oftert looſe, 
and rattling in them. See the article SipEROCH HTA. Append. 
Of this genus there are the following ſpecies : q The hard 
heteropyra, with brown and purpliſh cruſts, and a whitiſh- 
green nucleus, 2. The rough, purpliſh beteropyr a. 3. The 
mif-ſhapen heteropyra, with ferrugineous, red, an "duſk 
horny cruſts, and a greeniſh-white nucleus. The yel- 
ow, brown, and black - heteropyra, with a whitiſh nucleus. 
5. The yellow, ferrugineous, and purpliſh-creſted heteropyra, 
with a pale-yellow nucleus. 6. The coarſe, yellow, and 
brown-cruſted heteropyra, with a browniſh-yellow nuclcus, 
7. The coarſe heteropyra, with brown, black, and orange- 
colour'd cruſts, and a yellow nucleus. Hill. Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 5 36. 
HIGH - taper, in botany, a name by which ſome call the be Nr 
ba cum of botaniſts. See the article VERBASCUM, Suppl. 
MLL, in the natural hiſtory of the Earth, Sc. See the article 
MouNTAIN, Suppl. and Append, _ 
HINNULARIA, in zoology, a name given by ſome-authors to 
a ſpecies of Eagle. See the article PYGARGUS, Suppl. 
HIPPO, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of Coluber, ty {cuts 
of whoſe abdomen are one hundred and ſixty, and the ſ uame 
of the tail one hundred. See the article COLUBER, 4 ſpend. 
HIPPURDS (Suppl. )—Pliny has made a great confuſion of 6 
under this name. The antients called the Hippuris, or horſe- | 
tail Polygonum, on account of its having ſo many joints in its 
ſtalks and branches; this name confounded it with the know 
graſs and Pliny has made a deſcription from the accounts of 
different authors, which has the characters and qualities of 
both, and therefore ſuits neither. 
It is "calf however to trace his errors; where he ſpeaks of the 
' ſtalks being naked, rufh-like, and brittle, it is plain that he is 
| ſpeaking of the. Horſe-tail; and where he 'gives it ſmall oval 
and pointed leaves, it is equally certain that he means this of 
the knot-graſs; dut be adds in one place, that it 3 A ag 
' ſpreading root, that it grows in woods and ſhad Y places, an 
bel A ht ENEres 
chafacters belongin nel er to the horſe- nor not-grals ; 
0 85 05 ths Hi puri A plant Ant 
appears, that Pliny, 05 brought in 
by an 159195 of his own a third lant, to ee the caſe, 
' andis here trapcribing ſome author's account of the Soloman's- | 
; ſeal, or poly! natum, à name ſounding like the our 12095 
| . gonum) and eaſily, miſtaken for the is ward, b 
' writer as this ah a DPEATS . to. hang been, "He ba 
err'd. in Ma, ini. 1575 Ba ln fen and bor fotail 
* were the fa t; an king the polygonatum to be 
the ſame Pant 9 the NING he has not ſcrupled to 
attribute to the daa whatever he found tecorded of the 
ygonatim.” 
ir UnIs is alſo a name given by Dittenius" to the Chara of 
85 Tp $ dittinct genus of plants. See the article 8 


© d; 
180 J - <a ale hay the firſt year.” She fawnsin in pri 
© and Ma Ma: Hz fe 18 ee fa han, but not 0 
2 ard is dreft after hk ſame manner; 1 it be roaſtbd, 


it ought LY be larded, dipt in a marinade or pic lle, and ne 


While it is ft 3 4 
6 the ſarne with ich, See Harchbi, Klee. 
© ip, is to wriggle ar mqye as, . 


T 
ATFC + in horſema 
b Sees, uy, to knock the. legs together in. walking, 
10 in voc 
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8 ſame H 
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1 See the article ScAR. oe s, Suppl.  - 
HERMTT N, the name b mr which fc purer * the Jong ailed 
_ Squilla, with a loft tail, ant * is claw is See the 
WR LA, 4 , 1 20" 
1 x} 
i boli” io | 
 Propetly uſed by 2 for the "Tris, or dere deere 
Er 1 e hs is Ee ara — i, or 
Ned det ies Mn 
e article de , 
** nat mw ies, among hor See gf Bye, a 95 
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HOLLOW-reet,. in Nag Vp. 
maria, or fumitory. See the article Fu AR ta, Suppl. 
na Suppl. — e timber of Holly is the whiteſt of all hard | 
d therefore uſed by the inlayers. 

Mrgberar, Oel. 
It is alſo fit for all ſturdy uſes, and therefore preferred to all 
. others by the mill: wright, turner, and engraver. It makes the 
deſt handles and ſtocks for tools, flails, der enz 4 bowls, f ſhi- 
vers, and pins for blocks; and is excelat for ars, 

Knee-HoLLy, a name ſometimes given to the > Ruſeut, 6 
"ers broom.. See the article Ruscus, Spe 

$ea-HoL kv, the name by which ſome d the eryngium of bo- 
tanical writers. See the article ERYNGIUM, Suppl. 

HOLY-thi ile, or BLESSED Thi/tle, a name ſometimes glven 
to the Grits: or ſaffron-flower of botaniſts, See the article 
" COxrcvs, Suppl. © 

Hor y-Roſe, or Rick-Roſe, names given to a diſtin genus of 
; Honey called dy botaniſts Ciftus. See the article IST Us, 


HOMO, Mani, i n z00logy. See the articles Way Append, and 
Ry pars Holger Suppl. -\ 
HONE-wort, Sium, in botany, the name of a' diftin& genus of 
Rnts. See the article Stun, Suppl. 
H NESTY, i in botany, a name ſometimes uſed for the Luna- 
lad, or mobn- wort. dee the article Lux ARA, Suppl. 


or butch- 


HONEY fewer, a name by which the ' Melianthus, a diſtin | 


genus of plants, is called in Engliſh,” See the article Me Lt- 
ANTHUS, hey 5 % 
onZy-ſuckle,” French Hons v-ſuckle, a name fonts \ ſed 
for the Hedyſarum of botanical writers. See the article HE- 
' "DYSARUM, Suppl. 
Trumpet How þ Y-/uckle, the name by which ſome call the Peri- 
EN of _Fournefort. See the article PERICLYMENUM, 


Uri Hon ekt, the name of a pron of plants, called 
by / Linnzus . See the article ONICERA, Suppl. 
HOOD, (C).) — Hoop, on ſhip-board, is a copper-frame, 
made to go on the top of the chimney, and to ſhift as the wind 
- does,” that the. ſaioke .* always * to lee ward · Blanckly, 

Nov. Expoſitor, p. 7 
land, or Ove: Land, among farmers, land ploughed and 
Ae PATE 
in ornitho name 
"See the article UV Suppl MN 9 
HOP-harnhetin, 2 mae Vömelitnes given to the Carpinus of bo- 
* -taviſts, '*See the article. CAxVINUS, Suppl. 


of the "Upupa, | 


+} 


Wi en ing] a 0 ſometimes given to the Dodmnes, à 'diſtinet | 


— * 785 the article Doponza, Suppl. 
REHOWU (Sup .) —Black or flinking HoxenounD, 
. The wg i cans of à genus of plants, called by 

| writers Belle ee the agel Kal To, Suppl. 
| B: eee. "a name by which fame call the Stac 
bote See the article STACHYS,  Suppt.* © * 

Bf bn the Engliſh name of a a genus of plants, 
TY called by botaniſts Marrubioftrum. See the article Mangv. 
„enen, e 

Witty-Hoxs 

plants, called b botaniſts Lyc 0 
105055 Sip Fa N. SYcopus, . 
HORNS-azd Bligh-log, the hahe uf d gend of plants, called 

by botaniſts. Medica. See the article MEpIC A, Suppl. 

NBEAM, in botany, the En glifh, name of a 
plants, callect by botani ts Gerbe, Ser the article” 
bs, Supp); 1 $191) £1 445 
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See the; article Lx o- 
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8 in botany? Sbe dhe article Porry 
HORSE (Supp e ee is uſed by gardeners. 
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As to che n of þ pitals, in regard to preſervin 
purity of the air, the beſt hes is to admit but few tete For 
|; each ward, It will alfo be found a good (nt ay when 
the ceilings are low; to remove ſome part of them, and to 
open the garret ſtory,” The doors and 6 0 may likewiſe 
de opened, and ventilators uſed, to puri y the ait of every 
ward. In win ter boſpitals, the wards are to be warmed with 
chimneys, ng never by ſtoves; for, though the latter may 
warm a large ward better, and at a leſs expence, yet by ſcarce 
making any draught of air, they will be apt to increaſe its 
putrid quality; ,whereas a fire, kept up in a chimney, acts like 
a conſtant ventilator. 
The general hoſpital f ſhould * receive, only ſuch ſick as the regi- 
mental ones cannot conveniently contain, together with thoſe. 
who cannot be moved with-the army. Without this diſper- 
ſion of the ſick, the general Heſpital, in bad ſeaſons, would 
have a greater number, than could be well attended ; and what 
is equally, if not more pernicious, it would be too much 
crouded, by which means the contagion would ſ ſpread, and 
the m rtality be rendered more general, 
Regimental hoſpitals are of the. greateſt importance, and there- 
fore ſhould be ſupp lied with blankets and medicines from the 
public ſtores, with an allowance alſo for nurſes and other ne- 
ceſſaries. Nor are they to be maintained in the field only, 
burt alſo in winter-quäriers, as there will Always be a gia 
many more fick, than can be taken care of in the general 
hoſpital. 


: 1 8 ftables, grannaries, and other ane but abore 


FATS I +3 


D. II has given us an e account of the ts, 
* ſymptoms, and cure of this terrible diſeaſe, in his obſervations 
on the diſeaſes of the army. It may be owing to a great many 
'* cohcutring cau „ but, the; ; Principal are, foul and putrid air, 
dec by fil i and [ mpur ity + any. Kind,” Hence it 50 
wonder that it prev ls in Re ountries. "after hot ſealons, 
and in Putous cities; 3 eſpecially if lou, and il}-aired, un- 
- -provide Win common Thores, of where the fireets are nat- 
rom and foul, the houſes dirty, water ſcarce, and where jails 
or hoſpitals ; are crouded, and not e and kept clean; 
when in ſickly times the burials are within che towns, and the 
bodies not laid deep; when, flaug hter-houſes are alſo within 
the walls; or when dead Ahe ot offals * are. left to rot in 
the kennels, or on dunghils ; when drains are not provided, 
to catfy off any large body of ftagnating or corrupted water 
r neighbourhood ; When fleſh-meats” nake the greateſt 
"2 art of che diet, wihout” a proper mixriire of bread, greens, 
wine, or other fermented, liquors ; from the uſe of old and 
m „ or what has been dagaged'By 5 A wet ſeaſon ; 9 
pe — the, fibres. Aer relaxed by e e Wim 


torns are ful 
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Wen db ile co dvi, ihe 6 
| interchanges of Er IAN enn 10 the hands, inter- 
rupted fleep, &c. But 9 when it advances faſt, Is aboye Hp 
toms are all in a higher ber 3 and beſides theſe, the paticnt 
is afMiiQted 1 ith great lafhcude, a nguſea, - paing in the. ach 3 


' conſe It pain and conifylign head, a he jection « "ſpirits 
IN 1 tremor e heads ade che 45 lis mag 
— ve had ng, recedin fl the bog is generally cones 
but 'w n the es cold, 5 0 ofteri 74010 ©1d-hoſpitals 9 the 
© pores "of the ſkin bein 1 diarthœ 18 a 94 „ Cqmmon. ſay 
tom: in e worſt caſes appears | in the > aft ez whel 
the ſtools are invalunta ja quative 8 oP Or. bloody; 
and of a ca 5 us ſine 1 8 ch are the off N 
flcation of the bow 5 1 ns of W 
ome are e 7 295 Malt are "under a great i 
confuſion.” "The pet e re eqn, but not in 725 
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In the firſt, as well as in the other perlods, the cure is princi- 
pally, to be aimed at by removing the patient out of the foul 
air. When this cannot be done, the ward or room ſhould bc 
purified by making a ſucceſſion of air by means of fires, or let- 
ting it in by doors and windows, of diffuſing the ſteams of vi- 
The next thing to be done, is to promote a diaphoreſis, 
which, in this period, ſhould only be attempted by mild ſu- 
dorifics, as the ſpiritus Mindereri. | | 
When the fever is confirmed, contrayerva-powders, with 
nitre, camphor, the common ptiſan acidulated, and ſuch me- 
dicines as are good in'inflammatory caſes, ought to be given. 
Coſtiveneſs is to be prevented by emollient clyſters. But opi- 
ates are dangerous, both in this and the third ſtage, in which 
dhe pulſe finks, and ſtupor is greater, a delirium impends, 
and petechiæ often appear. When this is obſcrved to be the 
' caſe, the nitre and diaphoretic medicines are to make room for 
a decoction of ſnake-root, to which a ſmall quantity of 
ſtrong water may be added. It may alſo be given in 
ſubſtance from two to four ſcruples a day, with ſenſible good 
effects. Towards the decline of the fever, an equal quantity 
of peruvian bark may be joined with the root, Wine is alſo 
an excellent cordial at this period, and may be given either 
made into Whey, or added to the panado, which was the only 
food allowed to the ſick. It may be taken from half a pint to a 
quart a day, according to the ſtrength of the patient. Perhaps 
there is no rule of more importance, than to give ſtrict charge 


to the attendants of the ſick, never to let the patient, when | 


low, remain above two or three hours without taking ſome- 


thing cordial and nouriſhing. But however neceſſary wine, | 


volatiles, and other cordials are in this low ſtate of the fever, 
it ought to be remembered, that they muſt never be given with 
an intention to force a ſweat, but only as antiſeptics, and to 
ſupport the vis vitæ. If there be danger of a phrenitis coming 
on, it will be proper to call in the aſſiſtance of epiſpaſtics. Si- 
napiſms too may be uſed when the pulſe is greatly ſunk. If a 


diarrhcea comes on in the decline of the fever, it is to be mo- 
derated, by adding a few drops of the tinctura thebaica, to the 


full quantity of the alexipharmic decoction ; or by giving a 


ſpoonful or two of an aſtringent mixture. In proportion, | 


however, to the putrid nature of the ſtools, aſtringents are 


there are few but complain of a vertigo, and want of reſt, a 
continuation of the deafneſs, and other nervous ſymptoms, 
are frequently the conſequence of great lowneſs ; in which 


caſe, the pillulæ Matthzi are to be given at night, with ana- 


leptics and medicines of the ſtrengthening kind. Vid. Pringle's 

| Obſerv. on diſeaſ. of army. p. 243—278. 80 

Hospir AI. · Ventilator. See the article VENTIL A Ton, 
Append, 2 


HOVEL, properly ſignifies a covering, or ſhelter for cattle, 


made of hurdles, or the like; but is alſo uſed for any other | 


mean building, Ruſt. Dict. in voc. he 
HOUND(Suppl.)—Gaze-Hounp, or Gaft-HounnD, one who 
: * more uſe of his ſight than ſmell, from the word gaze, 
to ſtare at. Fn 1 


| Thele dogs make excellent ſport with the fox and hare, and] 


ate much uſed in the north of England, and on champaign | 


ground, rather than buſhy and woody places. Di& Ruſt. in | 


voc. "p24 An Os bg 5 | 
HOUSE (Cycl. and Suppl.) — Summir-Hovss, a little edifice 
erected at the corner of a garden, and contrived ſo as to let in 


Ar on all ſides; or to exclude it, as you find proper. Build. 
Di&. in voc. Summer. Ig 


HOUSING (Gel.) — Hovsixc, | 
uſed for a brick which is warped, or is caſt crooked or hollow 
in burning; in lach a caſe, they ſay it is houſing. Build. Dif. 
1 1 PF 5 May 

| HUMBLE-bee-fly is a ſpecies of Culex 3. it is lanigerous, and 
= =. ſomewhat obſcure" wings. See t 
Suppl. and CURES Hand: nt bo 
HUMBLE-plant, à name ſometimes given to the mimoſa, or ſenſi- 
| 25 Pane: See the. articles Minos A and SENSITIVE, | 
5 HUNGARICUS morbut, a diſeaſe ſo. called from its being firſt 
Y clerved j the imperial army in Hunga in the year 1 3663 
rom whence it ſpread over a reat part of Europe. 
It is deſeribed as n attended with ſickneſs at 

: ſtomach, a. pin and hardneſs about the. epigaſtric region, 
rent thirſt. from the beginning, a. parched tongue, and a 
wy bead. ach, ending in a Kintur, Te was highly con- | 


us and mortal, and is ſuppoſed; to have been a compound 
Aude bilious and, hoſpital, fever, taking its riſe firſt in the 
an Bo of mali 


«a 


among brick-layers, a term 


the articles HUMBLE, | 


| The Aſymptotes H C „ GC 2, of the Hyperbolas A M, 


H VP 


foul air of the places in which the ſick were cronded. Prin 
gle, Obſerv. on the diſeaſes of the army, 


{ p. 118, ſeq, Sce 
the articles BILIOUs and HospiTaAL-fever, Append. 

HUNGRY Evil (el.) — Nothing is bett 
than to feed the horſe ſeveral times a day with wholcſome bean- 
bread well baked, or oats well dried and ſifted. Diet, Ruſt. 
in voc. 5 | 

HUTCH, among farmers, denotes a veſſel or particular place 
in which to lay corn; alſo a kind of hollow trap fol 


. 0 l ö the taking 
of weeſels, or other vermin, alive. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 


HYACINTH (Suppl. ) — Grape Nx AcIN TR, or Muſe Hy a« 


INH, the Englith name of a genus of plants, 


Called b 
botanical writers Mufcari, 5 


HVACIN TH of Peru, or the Starry Hy ActNTH, names ſome- 
times given to a diſtinct genus of plants, known among au- 
thors, by that of Ornithogalum, and called in Engliſh Star of 
Bethlehem. See the article OrNITHOGALUM, Suppl. 

Tuberoſe Hy ACINTH, the name by which ſome call the Poly- 
anthes of Linnæus. See the article PoLy AN THES, Append. 


HYDRA, or HypRvs, in zoology, names given to the water- 
inake, called by authors Natrix, 


See the article NATRIx, 
Suppl, © 
HYDRA, is alſo the name by which Linnæus calls 


See the articles PoLYPpE, Suppl. and BioTa, Append. 
HYDROCAN'THARUS, the * 1 


water- beetle. See the article Dy T1scus, ſupra. 
HYDROCORAKX, in ornithology, the name by which Barrelicr 


calls the Indian- raven. 
Suppl. and BucERos, Append. | 
HYDROMETER (Sappl. — We have ſeveral new improve- 
ments of this inſtrument, in Deſaguliers, Experim. Philoſoph. 
vol. 2. p. 233, ſeq. | 
HY DROPHOBIA (Cycl. ) — Vinegar is recommended by Dr. 
Kramer, as a ſpecific againſt the Hydrophobia, eſpecially, if 
| ſome powder of Cantharices is mixed with it, The Receipt 
given by him is, to boil from four to ten grains of the fine 
powder of Cantharides, in an ounce and an half, or two oun- 


ces, of the beſt egy => which is to be given warm to the 
patient, Commerc. Norimb. 1735, hebd. 1183. | 


 HYDROPIPER, a name uſed by ſome for the Perficaria, or 
to be uſed with the more caution. When the fever is over, | 


arſmart, of other botannical writers. 
 CARIA, Suppl. : 5 
HYPERBOLA (Cycl.) — Conjugate HYPER BOL AS, a name 
given to four yperbolas, when the firſt and ſecond Axes of 
two oppoſite Hyperbolas are the ſecond and firſt Axes of two 
other oppolite Hyperbolas. „ 
Thus if two oppoſite Hyperbolas A M, à m have the line 
A a, for their firſt Axis, and the line Bb, for their ſecond 
Axis; and if two other oppoſite Hyperbolas BS, bs, have 
on the contrary, B & for their firſt Axis, and Aa for their 
ſecond Axis, theſe. two Hyperbolas B 8, bs are ſaid to be 
conjugate to the Hyperbolas A M, a m, and the four together 
are Called conjugate Hyperbolas, | 


See the article PERSi- 
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a n, will alſo be the Aſymptotes to the Hyperbolas BS, 6. 
See L' Hepital, Set, Coniq. Art. 132. 5 
HYPERICOIDES, in botany, the name by which Plumier 
calls the Aſcyrum of Linnæus, a diſtinct genus of plants. See 
the article AscyRUM, Append. n 


HYPERICUM, in-the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, à large ge- 


nus of plants; which, according to that author, comprehends 
the Androſæmum and Hyperices of Tournefort. See the arti- 
cles ANDRO8EMUM and HvrKRICUN, Suppl. 


HYPETHRE, in antient architecture, two rows of pillars all 
about, and ten at each face of any temple, &c, with a Pert- 
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er in this diſtemper, 


Sup! See the article Mouscaki, 
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© byacinth, See the article HyAaciNTH, Suppl. 
1 


- JAMBS, among carpenters and bricklayers. See the. article 


Ses the article eee Suppl. 


| Red-Jasmint, a name given to the Plumeria ol botanical wri- 


MAIER enn. 
Fennel-leaued JASMINE, a name ſometimes given to Quamoclit. 


J. 


JAS 


mong the Centauria, See the article CENTAURIA, 


Append. | | | 
JACINTH, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for the 


J ACEA, Fnapweed, is comprehended by Linnæus a- 


K (Suppl.) —JACK is allo uſed for a well known engine to 
turn a ſpit ; for a horſe or wooden frame to ſaw timber upon; 
for an inſtrument to pull off a pair of boots; for a great leathern 
pitcher to carry drink in; for a imall bowl that ſerves as 


a mark at the exerciſe of bowling; and for a young pike. | 


Dict. Ruſt. in voc. als 1 g 
Jack by the hedge, a name ſometimes given to the Thlaſpi of 


' botanical writers. See the article THLAsSP1, Suppl, 111 
JAck by the hedge is alſo uſed as the name of a ſpecies of Heſpe- 


ris, See the article HESPER1S, of (46 | 
JACK in a box, the name by which ſome 


NANDIA, Append. | | 
 JACOP's Ladder, a name uſed by ſome for the Polemonium of 
botanical writers. See the article PoOLEMoNIUM, Suppl. 
JACOBZOTDES, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
accordifig to Vaillant, but comprehended under the Solidago by 
Linnæus. See the article 80 LIDO AGO, Append. | 


J AIL-fever, a name given to the malignant catarrhal fever, as 


being frequent in jails ; it is likewife call'd the x pe fever, 
for a like reaſon. See the articles FEVER and I 

fever, Append. | „ 

JALAP, a name ſometimes given to the Convolvulus, or bind- 

weed of botaniſts. See the article Cox vol vurlus, Suppl. 


- Javms, Append. | 


parts of England, and made of ſour leaven. Dict. Ruſt, in 


voc. | | oo 
JASMINE ( Suppl.] Ilex-leaved JASMINE, the name by which 
the Lantana, a diftin& genus of plants, is ſometimes called. 
Arabian, or India JAs MIN E, the Englifh name of a genus of 
plants, called by Linnæus Ny&anthes. See the article Ny c- 
TANTHES, Aj pend. EL IO WI. > 4 — 8 
Scarlet J AsMINE,. à name ſometimes. given to the Bignonia, or 
ttumpet flower: See the article TRUMPET: flower, . Suppl. 


7: tets. See the article PLUM ERIA, Suppl. 


Perſun-IASsMHI& E, che name by which. ſome call Zjlac. See the 
- article Lit Ac, Suppl. © tk 


2 


See the article QUAMOCLIT, Suppl. 3 
JASMINOIDES, in botany, the name by which Dillenius calls 


call a diſtinct genus of | 
plants, called by botaniſts Hernandia. See the article HeR- } 


OSPITAL- | 


9 
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the Lycium, of other botaniſts, See the article Lycium, 
Suppl. and Append. | : # 
Jasminorpis /pectes, the name improperly given by Dillenius 
to a diſtinct genus of plants, called by Linnæus Cęſtrum. Sec 
the article CESTRUM, Append, © vs 
JASPER, Jaspis, (Suppl.) in natural hiſtory, a genus of ſtones 
of the Scrupi-kind, greatly xeſembling the finer marbles, or 
ſemi-pellucid gems. See the article Scxui, Append. 
Jaſpers, though commonly reckoned among the precious 
{tones, und»ubtedly belong to the claſs of foſhils above refer- 
red to; being only detached opake- maſſes of various forms 
and ſizes, arid compoſed of a cryſtalline matter, debafed with 
an earthy admixture. It is to this laſt ingredient of their 
compoſition, that they owe all that variety of colours, and 


difference of opacity, whence naturaliſts have fubdivided them | : Nee 1 Sr mndath 
ICE-hv4fe, a building defignied to preferve' Ict, for the ule c 


milies in the ſummer ſeaſon. 


| 


into no leſs than ſeven orders, containing the white the green, 
the red, &c. Jaſpers. +" pitt 4 4 LOIN An 3 
Of the . — Zaſpers, there is only one non ſpecies, the 
- hard ning, 
Nephritic- flone, on account of its fuppofed virtue in cafes of 
the ſtone and grab. It is found in many parts of America, 
particularly the great river of the Amazons, and worn by the 
- Batives as an amulet. As to its medieal virtues, they are 
too ridiculous to deſerve a ſetious refutation; hut its other 
uſes merit the attention of lapidaries, fince it is capable of be- 
ing faſhioned into cups and vaſes of a beautiful poliſti, ard 
reat brightneſs, tt n 
the green and greeniſh Jaſpers, we have the followin 
ſpecies: 1. The hard, fine Joe Jaſper. This is found in 
Many- parts of the world, as Egypt, Tartary, China, &c. 
and worn as an amulet againſt fluxes, hemorrhages, &c. 2. 


The ſoft duſty green } aſper: This ſtone, which is of much | 


leſs beaut value than the foregoing ſpecies, is very com- 


mon in Germany, Italy, France, England, &c, 3. The 
hard bluiſh green Fofþer, with red variegations. This is the 


ute, marbly Jaſper, commonly called the I 
rents a houſe; is hot x 
14443 babe 


| 


JAUMS, -among carpenters, denote the door-poſts, as allo 


* 


beliatrope of the anticuts, and tene of the moderns. It 


is common in Africa, Egypt, and the Eaft-Indies ; and i; 
worked into cups, Vaſes and ſnuff-boxes. 4. The hard whit. 


. bly Jaſper, vatiegated with grey and black. 7. The hard, 
| reyiſli-green Faſper, called by authors the Fl, or Lapis 


and fleſh colour; this, tho' a coarſer ſpecies than the pre- 


the former are the fineſt.” 


Jaſper. This is ths titfpentine-coloured Jaſper of the it- 


. veins and clouds 3 called by the antients the ſmodKky Faſt 


| The'feventh and laſt order of Zafpers contaitjs the black ont 


Jaume, among bricklayers, Gr. the uprigh kt figes of di- 
noe He ie HO te I, 
J AY, 


a, ul 2 7 * þ ö - 
| Grabs! wherever there is modture, the e wi 
: t c __u ay N 

which reaſon, too much care cannot be vey { kn 1 


ICE 
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iſh-green Jaſper, which is the nephritie tone of authors, It 


is found in many parts of America, where the natives faſhicn 


it into figures of birds, beaſts, fiſhes, and other forms; and for- 
merly uſed to wear it hung to their lower lips. A thouſand ana- 
Zing ſtories are told, by very grave authors, of the nephritc 
qualities of this ſtone. 5. The hard, yellowiſh-green 7ajjer 
celebrated likewiſe for its nephritic virtues. It is found in {. 
veral parts of America, as alſo in Germany, Bohemia, aud 
ſome other countries of Europe. 6. The bluiſh-green, mar- 


divinus, the divine ſtone. 8. The dull, deep green Faſjer, 
called by different authors Molochite, Molochites, and Main 
chites. g. The bluiſh-green, ſofter, dull Jaſper. This is the 
borea, or ſky-coloured Faſper of the antients, and makes 2 
very beautiful appearance in cups, vaſes, and other ornamental 
things. 10. The duſky-green Faſper, variegated with whit 
ceding one, is not without its beauty, 
Of the red'' Jaſpers, we know only four ſpecies: 1. The 
hard, variegated, purple Jaſper : This is the roſe-coloured 
Jaſper of authors. It is a very beautiful tone, and capable 
of a high poliſh. It is found in the Eaft and Weſt-Indies, 2 
alſo in Germany, Bohemia, and Spain, but of a coarſer 
kind. 2. The bright red Faſper, variegated with white, 
America and Europe both afford this ſpecies ; but thoſe fron 
3: The dull, purple and whit: 
Faſper. This, tho' of a coarſe and irregular ſtructure, is jc: 
unfrequently found manufactured into handles of knives, and 
other toys, both in England; Italy, and Germany. 4. The 
hard, dull, fleſh- coloured aper. It is of an extremely pile 
whitiſh red, generally throughout. 
The fourth order of Jaſpers contains thofe of a brown co· 
lour, of which we have only one ſpecies, the pale-brown, 
hard Jaſper, with purple veins. It is common on the Yok- 
ſhire and Suſſex ſhores, and alfo in many of our gravel-pits, 
"The fifth order contains the yeHlowifh Taſpers, of which ther 
is only one known ſpecies, the yellowiſh, hard,-variegited 


tients. It is very cemmon in the Eaft-Indies ; and we have 
it alſo in Germany, Bohemia, and other parts of Europe, but 
inſerio to the oriental nee. 

The bluiſh Faſpers conftitutè a frxth order; and of theſe ther 
are only two ſpecies? 1. The pale bluiſh Faſper, wid blick 


2. The bluiſh, marbly Jaſper, varjegated with white. 
whereof there are only two fpecics : 2 gb black, marbly 
e bla 


Jaſper, variegated with white. 2. P ck, marbly 2 
per, variegated with yellow. Fill, Hiſt. Fol. p. 573” 


upright" poſts at the ends of window-fraings. Build. Dis 


In voc. 


. 
im zoology, the Engliſh. name of a” ſpecies of OS 
with the upper. feathers of the wings blue, variegated 1 
blaek and white. See Cor vs, Supph, | -- 1 
RIS (Suppl.) is aſſo the name «124 by we writers for 
ſpecies of Lepidium, or dittander. See-the article LEP1D19% 
Sep pl. Nen $113 G8 g t. 21 2 4 a 
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as much, 
As to the of the building itk lar w 
chooſe ſuch as pleaſes his own fancy; but 2 circh od, ww 
the beſt for the well where the /ce is to be preſerve” 
ſhould be large in proportion to the quantity to be yeah 
is beſt to have as much as may ſerve two or threr J t 


caſe of a mild winter, when little or ao Jce is to be 8) |, 


the bottom of the well, there ſhould be a ſpace of about two 
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feet deep left to receive any moiſture which may drain from 


the Ice; and a ſmall drain under ground ſhould be laid from 


this, to carry off the wet. Over this fpace of two feet ſhould 
be placed a ſtrong grate of wood; and the ſides of the well 
ſhould be built of brick, at leaſt two bricks thick ; for the 
thicker it is, the Jeſs danger there will be of the well being 
affected by any external cauſe, 


When the well is brought up within three feet of the ſur- | 


face, there muſt be another outer arch or wall begun, which 
muſt be carried up to the height of the intended arch of the 
well; and if there is another arch turned over from this wall, 
it will add to the goodneſs of the houſe. he roof muſt be 
high enough above the inner arch, to admit of a door-way 
to get out the Ice. If the building is to be covered with ſlates, 
or tiles, reads ſhould be placed conſiderably thick under them, 
to keep out the ſun and external air; the thickneſs of fix or 
eight inches, with a plaſtering of hair and lime, will be ſuffi- 
cient to prevent all danger. | 
The external wall needs not be built circular, but of what fi- 
gure the proprietor pleaſes. Sometimes the Ice-houſe is ſo 
contrived as to have an handſome alcove ſeat in its front, 

Two feet diameter is ſufficient for the aperture of the mouth 
of the well; which ſhould have a ſtone, ſo contrived, as to 
ſtop it up in the exacteſt manner; and all the vacant ſpace 
between this aperture and the outer door, ſhould be filled up 
with barley-ſtraw ; and this laſt is to be always ſhut, before 
the inner door is opened, The building thus finiſhed, ſhould 

| have time to dry, before the Ice is put into it. . 

If a layer of reads be placed ſinooth over the grate at the bot- 
tom of the well, on which to lay the Ice, it will do better 
than ſtraw, which is commonly uſed; and as to the choice of 
the Ice, the thinner it is, the eaſier it may be broken to pow- 


der: for the ſmaller it is broken, the better it will unite, | 


when put into the well. In putting it in, care muſt be taken 
to ram it as cloſe as poſlible ; as alſo to allow a vacancy of 
about two inches all round next the ſide of the well, to give 


| Pailage to any moiſture occaſioned by the melting of ſome | 


of the Ice. EF 
When the Ice is put into the well, if a little ſalt-petre be 
mixed with it at every ten inches, or foot thickneſs, it will 
cauſe the Ice to join more cloſely into a ſolid maſs. Mil- 
ers Gard. Dit. 15 
EAN-CAP ELLE, in ichthyology, a name given by Ru- 
leb, and ſome others, to the fiſh called by authors, the 
Faber Indicus, or Indian Doree; and more expreſſively 
named by Artedi, the Zeus with a forked tail. See the ar- 
ticle ZRUs, Suppl. 2500 


FEMBUT, in the materia medica, a name uſed by Avifenna | 


and others, to expreſs the ſeeds in the pods: of the carob tree, 
or ſiliqua dulcis; which they call Charub or Charnub, and the 
Greeks Ceratium. Theſe ſceds contained in the pods of this 
tree, when catefully dyed; ferved the aritient phyſicians as 
weights; and hence is derived the Greek word. Ceration for a 
weight which expreſſes one of theſe ſeeds. The Arabian writers 
meation two kinds of this tree Charnub: The one they call 

Alſcemi, and the other Alnabati. Theſe are tranſlated Syriaca 
and Nabathæa filiqua. Pliny, Columella, and all the other an- 

tients who have written on theſe ſubjects, mention the Syrian 


ſiliqua, or Charnub. Fhis is called Scemi or Nami; and 2 than many at a time, It is uſual to begin with the 


bbey haue alſo mentioned the ſiliqua Græca, which is the com- 
mon ſiliqua. The diſtinction Aviſenna makes between the 


Dian and Nabathæan ſiliqua ot Chatnub is, , that the firſt | 


- Was 2 purgative, and gave relief in colics, and other pains in 
the bowels ; and that the other: was an aſtringent, and: was 
.- Very ſuereſaful in the cure of ſluxes of blood, particularly in 
 : Profluvia of the menſes; and that it was for this purpoſe both 
eaten and put up as a peſſa y. 05 
JERGUER, in the Cuſtom-houſe, an officer who overſees the 


NK v. and accounts of the waiters. Dick. Ruſt. ins. 


* 


IN FLAMMATORY fevers. 


od pull, and relieving. kde ck | 


INS 


INCENDIARY, FHrcendiarius, is applied to one who is guilty 

of maliciouſly ſetting fire to another's houſe. This offence is 
called Arſon in our law, | 
Among the antients, criminals of this kind were to be burnt. 
Qui ædes, aceruumque frumenti juxta domum poſitum ſciens, 

prudenſque dolo malo combuſſerit, vindtus, igni necatur. Pi- 
tiſc. Lex- Ant. in voc. | 

INCINERATED Salts, in Chemiſtry, the ſame with lixivial 
falts. See INcinERATION and Lixivious, Oel. and 
SALTS, Suppl. | 

INDEX of Relation, in Algebra, the ſame as Scale of Relation. 
See SCALE of Relation and SERIES, Append, E 

INDIAN-arrow-root, in botany, a name ſometimes given to 
the Maranta of botaniſts. See the article MARAN Ta, Ap. 

InDIAN-fig, the name by which ſome call the Opuntia of bo- 
taniſts. Sce the article OpuN TIA, Suppl. * 


Inpian god-tree, the name given by ſome to a ſpecies of fig- 


tree. See the article Ficus, Suppl, | 
InDian-reed, a name given to the Cannacorus of botanical 
writers. See the article CAN N AcoRUs, Suppl. 
INFARCTION of the Liver. See HAT Is infurctus, Sup. 
INFLAMMATION of the Eyes, the ſame with what phyſicians 
call Ophthalmia. See the article OpHTHALMIA, Cycl. 
INFLAMMATORY D#/eaſes. To theſe are to be referred 
coughs, pleuriſies, peripneumonies, acute rheumatiſms, n- | 
flammations of the brain, bowels, and other parts, attended 
with a fever; alſo leſſer [nflammations without a fever, and 
fevers of an inflammatory kind, where no part is ſo peculiarly 
affected as to give name to the diſeaſe. And, laſtly, all chro- 
nic diſorders ariſing from Inflammations, whereof the chief are 
old coughs, conſumptions, and the rheumatiſm without a 
fever. | bg os p52 58 
All theſe diſeaſes are the conſequences” of catching colds, and 
are prevented by the ſame means as colds, See the article 
Corp, Append. . Fw Wy FF. hows x 
Bleeding is the moſt indiſpenſible remedy in the cure of all 
inflammatory diſeaſes, and therefore to the delaying this too 
long, or not repeating it, it is owing, that colds end in dan- 
gerous fevers, rheumatiſms, or conſumptions. See the article 
BLEEDING, Abend 
In all inflammatory diſorders, the principal intention of cure 
is to diminiſh: the force of the blood, to thin it, and to relax 
the fibres; on which account, bleeding, attenuants, and dia- 
phoretics, are the chief remedies. An early ſweat tends alſo 
to prevent an inflammatory fever; for which purpoſe, the di- 
aphoretic draught of the Edinburgh diſpenſatory is recom- 
mended; or, inſtead of it, a ſpoonful of the plain Spititus 
Mindereri may be given every two hours, till a ſweat, breaks 
out; or two ſcruples of the ſalt of hartſhorn, ſaturated with 
about three ſpoonfuls of common vinegar, may be given in 
one draught at bed-time. Pringle, Vert. on the the Diſ- 
eaſes of the army, p. 73, 77» 127, fe. | A 
7 at : - Thhete 295 be diſtinguiſhed into 
two ſtages; the firſt whilſt the pulſe continues hard, in which 
it is proper to bleed; and the ſecond, when, the inflammatory 
ſymptoms ſtill remaining, the pulſe is too low for that evacu- 
ation. In this laſt ſtate, bliſters are the chief femedy, and 


which, except in a few ſingular caſes, are not to. be. uſed 


* ſooner, If the bliſters are large, it is better to apply them 


back, and, if neceſſary, to apply them next to the legs or 

; thighs, . reſerving , the arms laſt, that the patient may be fo 
much the longer conveniently moved. In great lowngſs,: at- 
tended with a, delirium,, finapiſms, applied to the ſoles of the 
feet, have frequently, more efficacy than bliſters, in raiſing; the 


Py 


x 6 he [a ritle 2d „%%% 4% 
If che body has been coſtiue before the diſeaſe, it is proper to 
open it by a laxative, after bleeding; and after recovety, ſonte 
* lenient phyſic is generally requiſite, for preventing a too haſty 


_-'repletion incident to ,gonyaleſcents, upon. indulging their ap- 


among wool-combers,: denotes the fineſt wool taken] petites. Pring „ Qblery. or;the if. Hg the army, p. 134 
Nut other ſorts, by drefling it with a Jurſchcinb. Dict. 5 There, is n caatien more neceſſary. in x yourg | phyſician 
JERUS in voc. 5 Urs, COND 2 1 ms AN A i4 E than to abſſain from : all gpiates throughout theſe ſeyers, how- 
5 SALEM-cpuſip, a name by which ſome call the Pulmo- ever much the patient may complain. of; pain or | warchful- 
Ir 17@ of. botabiſts.” See the article POLMONARIA,: Sp. nels, Indeed, if the fever be accompanied with, a, diar- 
ERUSAL Mage, à name ſometimes given to two diſtinẽt ge-¶ fhœa, Which is not critical, the logſeneſs,is td be 
nuſes of plants, the Pulmonaria and Phlamit. See the articles | |. checked by , dialcgrdiums.. after giving chuiparb, and eadea- 
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TLOMIS and PLO WAA, JJ... 
Mssks dente the ribbons hanging down from girlands and 
fon; alſo the ſhort ſtraps af leather faſtened to a hawk's 

Wu e ths vervels. Dict. Ruſt. — Ka 
AMN, of JESSAMY, in botany, the ſame with Za/- 
2. medicinal. drogy, otherwiſe 


e e See JASMINE, Suppl. 

FESU ITS. Bark, the — 

a "KU | * a F nas See 
-_ | Peruuianus anidiguinguina, | or. quinagund: 


cortex 
| 35 Nu, Cit and PgrUYIANG: cl. and 
eder ee a name ſometimes given to the Bal/a- 
JETA Dotamiits,, See the article BALsamMiT Ay: Append: 
JEWS a4 affards the Gum Anime of the ſhops. Piſe, p. 60. 
- mus of plats, — name by which the cercborus, a difſtin& ge- 


ve Ad 1 


80 Or , s © Id; ibid, 
1 common drink. 


vouring to turn the humqurs to the ſkin hy the uſs of diagho- 
; te nitti r the white degeGion 
„. KG. 130 Dent Lupe eveW | 
K-#/b,, the, ſame with the Sepia, or cuntle- fich. This ani- 
mal, hen it is in danger oof; being taken, emits a black liquor 
he 9 — out of its mouth in gonſiderable quantities, [whereby 
the water being gbſcured, it finds an opportunity of A ; 
and from this property it has got the nawe bf the Inf. Nee 
4 N. . Ce Raaonab 51 7¼J1((A g 
INSECTS. (Supph. — Dr, Hill, in his hiſtoy of avimals, has 
eſtabliſhed a new ſyſtem of Inſects which ie this:: [141j 
le firſt ſubdivides them into three general ſeries, each 
f comprohendy under it ſeyeral claſſes; and thoſe again many 


— 4a 


The Kd feries of Aal is. called 4pterio: a, vecaufi under 
TY 1 ö eries | 5 2 T 1 e.; un. 
| it are comprehended all Jeet of what Kind ſoever; having 


wings nor limbs; | 4 
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Ot this. ſeries there are two claſſes, the 4harthra and Pada- 


© "The ſecond feries of Inſects is called Pteraria, as compre- | 


WW 


P ᷑rERARILA, & c. Append. 


INTERCALATION. See the article Ix TE xPOLAT10N, infra. 


the term ſought muſt be exhibited by a converging ſeries, or 
by the quadrature of curves. See Stirling, Method. Different. | 

p. $6. ſeq Meier, in act. petrop. Tom. II. p. 180, ſeq. 

When the firſt, ſecond, or other ſucceſſive differences of 
.* the terms of a ſeries become at laſt equal, the znterpolation | 


-JOHN's bread, or St. Jonx's bread, a name eee re 


' Jon's, or Sweet Jonn 


I S.'S 


rig. See the articles ANARTHRA and PoDARIA, Append. 


hending all the winged kinds. ifs 09 Ran 
Of this ſeries there are likwiſe two orders or ſubdiviſions: 1. 
The Pteraria Diptera, or Inſects with two wings. 2. The | 


Pteraria Tetraptera, or thoſe with four wings. See the article 


The third and laſt ſeries of . Ined?s is called Gymnarthridia, 
atid coniprehends all thoſe Inſe&s which have ſoft and naked 
bodies, furniſhed with limbs. See GYMNARTHRIDIA. 


INTERMITTING fever. See the article BiLious fever, 
er. I , . . 
INI ERPOLATION, (Cycl.) in algebra, is uſed, for the find- 


ing an intermediate term of a ſeries, its place in the ſeries being 
| iven. This is alſo called Intercalation. * | 
5 The method of doing this is called the Method of Interpo- 
' -.. dations, or Intercalations. 7 
When the algebraic equation of the ſeries is given, the term 


required, whether it be a primary or intermediate term, may |. 


be found by the reſolution of affected equations; but when 
this equation is not given, as it often happens, the value of 


of any term of ſuch a ſeries may be found by Sir Iſaac Newton's 
Differential Method. See | 
- INTERSCENDENT, in Algebra, is applied to quanti- 


ties, when the exponents of their powers are radical quan- 
tities. Thus 2 2 „Kc. are interſcendent quantities. | 
. Buler, introduc, ad Analyſ. infinit. Vol. I. pag. 6. Hence, | 
an interſcendent Series or Function is eaſily underſtood, See 


ttihe article FuncTION, Append. £ 8 
IN. TURN, among wreſtlers, is when one puts his thigh be- 
tween thoſe of his adverſary, and lifts up his thigh. Dict. 


Ruft. in voce. 


JOCKEY, in the management of horſes, the perſon who trims |. 


up, and rides about horſes for ſale, Ruſt. Di&. in vo. 
- JOCKLET, or YOCLET, a term uſed in ſome parts of 


- | Kent for a little farm which requires but one yoke of oxen to | 


till it. Dia. Ruſt. in voc. . 
to the ceratonia, or carob-tree, called by Tournefort Siligua, 
8. Ses he article SILTQVA, Sub l. 

's, à name ſometimes given to the 
Caryophyllus, or pink. See the article PI k, Suppl. 
JOINT-Clerks of the Acatery. See 


JONQUIL, a name given by ſome to the Narciſſics of botaniſts. 
See the article NARcissus, SAP t. 855 
- JOVIS barba, in botany, the name of a diſtinct genus of plants. 
See the article BAR BA Jovis, Suppl. e 
IRON (Suppl.) — For the expanſion of Iron by heat, See the 
article HEAT, Append. FCC... pee: 
Ix on- wood, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, called by 
eee, Green, e ce eee 
©? „„, 2, M01 5.35 yok 1 ahbe, 
Filings of Iron, in medicine, when reduced to an impalpable 
powder, is an excellent form to be given in female diſorders, 
--- 10 which the body is weak, languid, and full of acidities; the 
juices are themſelves the beſt menſtruum in the world for it, 
--.- as appears from its producing eructations of the ſmell-of gar- 
lick, and by its tinging the excrements as black as ink. The 


©: niiftiral heat, befofe wanting, is always excited by this means. 


* 1 


IRRIGATION, Frigatio, denotes the watering of a meadow, 
garden, &c. Dic Riſk} in voc: 


DiFFERENTIAL Method, App. | 


I See the article ACATERY, Cycl. 
Jo kx. See the article Jock EV, Append. 4 


NV 


* 


to the humours, but likewiſe in leſſening the over great tenſion 
of the nerves. Monit, et Pract. medic. cap. v. 
The uſe of ſues or ſetons, made in the ſide on the part moſt 
affected, is recommended inſtead of bleeding in conſumptiye 
2 See the article ConsUMPTION; Append. and Issvx, 
4 44 6 ; T , 
ITCH (Gel.) —Sulphur is ſpecific in this diforder, being bot} 
more ſafe and more efficacious than mercury. For unleſs 3 
mercurial ointment were to touch every part of the ſkin, there 
can be no dependance on it; whereas by a ſulphureous one, 2 
cure may be procured only by partial untions. 
It would ſeem; as if the /tch-infeQs, like other animals, were 
killed by the ſteams of brimſtone, though only raiſed by the 
heat of the body. _ .. ELF 97 | 
As to the internal uſe of mercury, which ſome have accounted 
| ſpecific, there are many inſtances of people who have under- 
gone a complete ſalivation for the cure of the venereal diſeaſe, 
without curing the Itcb. | 
A pot of ſulphureous ointment may be prepared thus: takeofcom- 
mon ſulphur one ounce; of the root of white hellebore, two 
drams ; or one dram of crude fal ammoniac; make them into 
an ointment with two ounces and an half of hog's lard. This 
quantity will ſerve for four unctions, once every night. But 
to prevent any diſorder that might ariſe from ſtopping too 
many pores at once, it will be proper to anoint only one fourth 
of the body at one time, | 
Though the Itch may be thus removed by one pot of ointment, 
it will be proper to renew the application, and to touch the 
parts moſt affected, for a few nights longer, till a ſecond quan- 
tity, equal to the firſt, is alſo exhauſted ; and, in the work 
caſes, to ſubjoin the internal uſe of ſulphur. Now, as the 
fumes of the ſulphur may heat the blood, at a time when the 
perſpitation is ſo much impeded, the patient ſhould live all the 
while on a cool diet, and guard againſt cold. If he be of a 
full habit, or in any degree feveriſh, it will be proper to 
bleed and take phyſic; otherwiſe, neither of the two ein- 
 cuations is neceſſary. See the article ScABIES, Sufp!. 
Irch-animal, a creature found in the puſtules of the /tch ; it 
is a ſpecies of Acarus. See the article ACaRUs, Append. 
JUCCA, in botany, the name of a diftin& genus of plants, 
otherwiſe called Yucca. See the article Yucca, Suppl. 
\JUCKING, the notes of a cock-partridge, inviting the. hen to 
come to bim. Theſe ſerve the ſportſman in good ſtead for 
finding the places where they are. Ruſt, Dict. in voc. 
JUCURUTA, a very beautiful ſpecies of owl, found in the 
| Brazils, and variegated with black and yellow, 
- JUFFERS,. among carpenters, a term uſed for pieces of wocd, 
about four or five inches ſquare, and of. ſeveral lengths. 
JUGLANS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of a 
. diſtin genus of plants, called by Tournefort fimply Mu; 
= 1 ngliſh the Walnut- tree. See the article Nux, 
JUJ UBE-tree, the Engliſh name of a diſtin genus of plants, 
5 e by authors Ziziphus. See the article Z 12 1Hus, 
& J. Af. 5 Fas Fi. 1 N ö Wi, 01 yi : F 
JULTANS, the name of a diftin& genus of plants, called by 
| botaniſts Heſperis. See the article HesPERIs, Suppl. 
| JULY-flowzrs, the. Engliſh name for ſeveral ſpecies of Cr 
Pbyllus, or pink. See the article Pix Ek, Suppl. + | 
 JUNCUS odoratus, aromaticus, and rotundus, in botany, names 
given to the Schananth, See the article SCAXZNANTH) 


e 225 bit „ Ho! 77 
IV GK (Cycl. and: Suppl.) — Staining or Dying of Ivokx. To 
ſtain Tvory of a fine green colour, take to two parts of yerd- 
greaſe one part of ſal armoniac, * - oo 
JUTTY-heads, in the fea-language, platforms: ſtanding on piles 
near the docks, and projecting without the wharfs for the mor? 
convenient docking and CO ſhips. Blanckley, Nai. 
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ASARUS, in zoology; a name given by the antients to the cha- 
moyagoat. See the article RuyitcAyRAa, Sh ll. 


JSOPERIMETRICAL/[Cyel. } —"']ſoperimerricel lines and fi- 


Eures haye greatly engaged the attention of mathemati- 
clans” ſinee the invention of flusons. The analyſis of the 
e generul problem concerning figures, that among all thoſe of 
nde ſame perimeter produce maxima and minima,” was given 


0 1 7 
_ 


by Mr. James Bernoulli, from computations that involve ſe- 


--eond and third luxions. * And ſeveral” inquiries of this na- 
cv \ture-have been ſinos proſecuted in like manner, but not al- 
. Ways, with equal ſucceſs, Mr. Mac Laurin, to vindicate 
ehe dbctrine of ſluxions from the imputation of uncertainty, 
0er obſcurity, has illuſtrated this ſubzect, which is cõmmeiiy 
v Sohfidefed as one of the moſt abſtruſe parts of this doc- 
Stine by gang the feſolution and compoſifion ef theſe 
„5 pre ee by Rent Raxions only; and in 2 manner that fu 

eſts a ſynthetic demonſtration, ſerving to verify the folution b. 
calf Aria aly/is metric rudit 


E oofito uus er 5 
J 605 75 of . then pot, or pitcher, to hold drink » alſo; 
term uſed in many parts for a common, paſture,” or 
nne, 10 arice oh "© 
' JUNAMES, in huſbandiy, denotes land ſown with the i 
grain, as it had been the preceding yea. 1 of 
JUPITER -leard, the Engliſh name of a diſtinct ö "gen ik 
plants, called aby Tournefort Barba | Fours. \ See the 
BaRBA Jovis, Suppl. UITE brennt e N | 1 F 34 
IVY (Suppl. ) — Groundvx, /Hedera-terteftriay che —— 5 F 
genus of plants; the characters of which are chaſe; "the | * 
. a onedeaved perianthium, tubulated, eylindrie,/ iran * 
minated, unequal. { ts: The flower is woc 2 
and ringent ; the tube is ſlender: and! compreſſed, t * 
. lip being ere st, obtuſe, and ſemibiid? che under of 
large, obtuſe, and trifid. The ſtaminn are — 4 2 
under the upper lip of the flower; ench uf he e f df 
antheræ is arranged in the form of a crols. 3 The Lax "hs 
the piſtil ishuadrifid:;. the yle-is -iliformy and incl beſide tht 
ſtigma bifid any} acute. There is nocpericarpwn . deut 
cup; the ſeeds;: which are ovated, and four in-ciupibe 1 
contained in it. Liznei Gen. Nant. * | 


4 


Virginian-lvv, a name uſed by ſome writers fan 


wall! © niggnt' problematis i, frig, AQ.-erudit. 
ip. 1704p: 2134 ſeq. See Mas Laurin's Fluxigns, 

20:B{T, Chap. 1 IP, 863 ſeq: See alſo Mem. Acad. Scienc. 

b 4518. and Fo; Barnerlli, oper Tor; I. p. 202, 208, | 

42 ſeq. Tom, II. p. 235, ſeg. JL 

Ul T9 11 Wers \ſhoulder-blades are g 

1 incaflhimatic-eafes 4 and Dr. Mead thinks' that their benefit | 

a this and forme other diſtempers, lies not wy in giving vent 
3 


mum, à diſtin genus of plants. « ee thearticle * 
MUM," Append, | 


SAR 
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K/AEMPFERIA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, 


| | 4 y AB, in Jewiſh antiquity. Fee the article Cas, Suppl, 


are theſe : The cup is a ſimple ſpatha, conſiſting only 
of one leaf, and opening on one fide. The flower conſiſts of a 
ſingle petal 3 the tube is long and thin, the limb is plane, and: 


lanceolated in figure, and equal in ſize; two other of the 
ſegments are of an ovated form, and the ſingle lower one is 
divided into five parts, which are each vertically cordated ; all 
the ſegments are equal in length. The ſtamen is a ſingle fila. 
ment, of a membranaceous ſtructure, and ſomewhat ovated 
figure, and is emarginated. The anthera is of a lineal figure, 


it grows to the filament all its length, and ſcarce emerges out 


of the tube of the corolla. The germen of the piſtil is 
roundiſh ; the ſtyle is of the length of the tube, and the 
ſtigma is obtuſe. The fruit is a roundifh, and ſomewhat tri- 
gonal capſule, compoſed of three valves, and containing 
three cells, in each of which there are a great number of ſeeds. 
Vid. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 4. „ Cake 
The root of the Kezmpferia, of which there is only one 
known ſpecies, is the Galangal of the ſhops. See the article 
GALANGAL, Suppl, 5 
KAHIASEE, in the turkiſh court, an officer of ſtate, anſwer- 
ing to our maſter of the ceremon ie. 
KANTREF, or- KAN TREV. See the article CaAx TRE D, 
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Sup C | | Fad 
KAR E, a kind of Cinnamon. See the article CIxx AMuu, 


KARLE ( 2 — KARI E-hemp, a term uſed by country 
people for the latter green hemp. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 


KASTRIL, in zoology, the ſame with Kgſtril, a bird gf the 
- hawk- kind. See the article KxS T RIL, SUHHl. 
KA KIN. See the article CAT KIx, buppy- 3 
KEELERS, in the ſea language, ſmall tubs for holding ſtuff. to 


* 


voc. 5 . 5 
&ENNEL, a term uſed indifferently for a puddle, a water- 
courſe in the ſtreets, a houſe for a pack of hounds, and the 


- In his hole. Id. ibid. 


Kent and Devonſhire. Dict. Ruſt. oe. 


or Lambs. But the Rabbins and modern interpreters are gene- 


nitead of ixaro du. Now a Mina was worth fixty Hebrew 
thekels, and conſequently fix pounds ſixteen ſhillings and ten 
unt 3 ſterling . M. de Pelletier of Rouen, is of 
opinion, that Ke | 


Bow) and on the other with a Lamb; that this was a gold 
coin known in the eaſt by the name of a Datic (, and was in 
value about twelve livres and ten pence French money. Seve- 
= learned men, without mentioning the value of the Ke tah, 
105 it was a ſilver coin, the impreſſion whereof was a ſheep; 
or which reaſon the ſeptuagint and vulgate tranſlate * 
1 name. Calmet is of opinion, that Keſitah was a purſe 
or gold or filver. In the they reckon at preſent by pur- 
x, The word Kiſta in Chaldee fignifies a meaſure, a veſſel. 
nd Euftathius fays, that Kita is a Perſian meaſure. Jona- 

n and the Targum of Jeruſalem tranſlate Kefiteh a pearl ©. 


.- 
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| Engliſh, ſuppoſing, as Dr. Pridæaux does, that a ſhekel 


| - the name of a genus of plants, the characters of which | 


divided ineo ſix parts, three of the ſegments being alternately ] 


; 


ERSEY, a kind of coarſe woollen cloth, made chiefly in 
KESITAH. This word is to be met with in Geneſis *, and in | | 
Jobo; and is tranſlated in the ſeptuagint and vulgate Sheep 
rally of opinion, that Keſitah ſignifies rather 1 of mo- 


ney. Bochart and Eugubinus are of opinion t e ſeptuagi int | 
meant Minæ, and not Lambs ; in Greek hecatonmnon, atop ' 


itah was a Perſian coin, ſtamped on one fide þ 
with an archer (Keſitab, or Keſeth, in Hebrew, ſignifying a | 


KLEINIA, in the Linnæan fi 


is worth three ſhillings, 4 A Daric is a piece of gold, worth. 
as Dr. Prideaux ſays, five and twenty ſhillings Eugliſb. Sec 
his Connect. P. I. p. 101.— * See Cehnet Cominent. upon 
Gen. XXXIII. 19, Gen. XXV. 12, &c. and Dict. Bibl.] 
KEY (Suppl.) — KEYS, a name commonly given to the feeds 
of aſh- trees. Dit; Ruſt, in voc. 2 
KID, in zoology, the Engliſh name of the young of goats! See 
the article Goar, Supp! | ori „ le s Os ei 
KIDNEYS (Cyel.) — The lymphatie veſſels of the Xiuncys 
EY idney. See Hiſt. de I Acad. des Sciences, 1733. + 
Finz l ne the name by . lt the Ghcine, 
See the article GLYcing, Sufpf˙Nl. 
KI DNET-wort, in botany, a name promiſcuouſly uſed. for two 
diſtinct genuſes of plants, called by botaniſts. Genm, and Co- 
tyledon. See the articles G EUM and CoryIE DON Sappl. 
KILLOS, a name given by the miners of Cornwall toa ſtonè of the 
D. 2 * in the mines there. See the article GRowa x, 
uppl. We 2 
KINE, in zoology. See the articles Cow and Bos, Suppl. 
KING-fi/her, the Engliſh name of a genus of birds; called by 
Zoologiſts Iſpida. See the article Is PID A, Suppl. 
KinG's-ſpear, a name ſometimes uſed for the Aſphadelus of 
botaniſts. See the article AspHODELUSs, Suppl. | |. 
KINKS, in the ſea language. When ropes are new, or too hard 
laid, they are apt in folding, to make turns, which are called 
Kinks. Blanckley, Nav. Expoſ. p. 1066. 
KIPE, a kind of oſier baſket, wide in the middle, and narrow 
at both ends, uſed for taking fiſh, Ruſt. Dict. in vo. 
Kips is alſo the name of a game, which conſiſts in throwing 
ſomething into a hole, called the Kipe- hole. 
KIRTLE, a term uſed for a ſhort jacket; alſo for a quantity of 
flax, about an hundred weight. Ruſt, Dict. in voe. 


* 


EITE, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of a bird of ths 
grave a ſhip's bottom. Blanckley; Nav. Expoſ. p. 856. 
EEEVE, or KEEVER, a large tub, or brewing veſſel, in 
hich ale or beer ferments before it is turned. Di A. Ruſt. | 


hawk-kind, with a brown body, and a white head; its tail is 
forked, and the wings are immoderately long and large; mea- 
ſuring nearly three times the length of the body. See the ar- 


* 


ticle MiLvus, Suppl. 
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genus of plants, the chafacters of whichſare theſe : The eup 
pack or cry of hounds themſelves.” Di&. Ruſt. in voc. 
Among ſportſmen, a fox is ſaid to kennel, when he lies cloſe | 
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the forehead. Kuſt; Dict. in voc. 


{ a diſtin genus of. plants. See the article LYCHN 18, Sb. 


. | called by botaniſts Paronychia. See the article PARONY- ' 
. X. 8 1 , 
(Gen. XXXIII. 19.— Job XIII. x1,—Or Nine pounds . AA 
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appear. upon blowing by. the ureter into the pelvis of the 
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AB v RN U M. in botany, the name uſed by Riyinus, 11 


e 1 £ 
LAC A 


| che name pf a 
"gens He, 0 c 5 


ſpike on the ſame plant. Spies he Aae wee 


f. in e fe Ke ant The | 


mine flowers: are fofthed into « to fl te; i te of 
| — in numberp and are ite Fr TE 195 | 


for e en 1" dee the article x TI- | 


"Paw: containing eo flowers, and has he as; thi cht 
* alſo a glume, without any. The 


or avyns. * 1 
ans chler \capillary Saen: ; the 1 are 8115 mas | 


is alfo 4 e, 


—— In tlie enk br 
two e bord 
awits.' Phe germ # of op lis of an oval fm; 
e is ſhort, and divided into two parts Tue fligmata' are 
077twol in number, el and longer than 15 wer. 
Phe ſeed; whih is Nh nd round) $ covered in- 
18 cup. Nig. A Gen. 504 5. 
ER ol beaver; the name by ih e call 10 "Ply. 
- golkiltim, a us of plants. See the article PoLy- 
tang, fo. botany; the E. liſh name of hte 
- „in botany; the a diſtit 
l genus of — eulled | by beate Gelen. See the article 
Ai IU, . 5 
DAD iwer; br We bowtr, names given to atin&t enus 
of plants, called by b6taiiifts Clematis. Sec the article Vix-· 
ams beter; Suppl. 
LARS comb, or Vines ond, in 
nus of „ Ne called by botaniſts 


Kandis. der the arncle 


both being Without ] ſpecies of 8. 
115 the Sea LAVENDER 


the nime of a dle | 


1 "0 plants, 851 05 17 authors Sloechas. See 
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others. See ih articles We i 5 1880114 ab 
LAVENDER, the Engliſh name of a dittinct genus of plants, 
_— by : authors kaun, See the article Lavkx (DULA 
upp | 
Cotton LAvEXDER; the name by which ſome call the Santaling 
of botaniſts, a diſtinct essen of plants. Sce the article Sax. 
TOLIN A, Suppl. 
FS be: Laven ER. , A name  fometimes given | to a diſtin genus 


e the article Srox. 
1 Append. 
17 


Hellow-lguil "fo? LAVENDER, a name fametimes uſed for; 
arracena, Set the article SARR AENA, Supp. 
een an en WF? aiftinct genus of plant, 
Ni aniſts or LIMQNED Me. 
ticle LI. bee $4p 12 . 1 i aber 
LAVER; 'botany, 910 Ph liſh name of 2 genus of plants 
cCalled bz botaniſts Trehel a, See the article TRE MELL Fine 
LAUREL, Taurus, in boo » the name Pr. by Linnæus to 
4 large genius of plants. See Lache article Au Bus, Append, 
Alexandrian'LAUREL, a name fometimes given to the Ruſcus, 
or butcher's broom. See the article Ruscus, Suppl, © 
Dwarf 'LxvrEL, or ſpurge LaUxE Ly, Names ſometime 
given to the Th e of botaniſts. Ste. te article Tur 
n bee Supp be mate 1 n | 
ortugal LAUREL, t L of a di ends of 
4 alk eh ono 14 Or Lauro- ory us, s fe te 2 


LAMP's Eihuce, 4 ee ib) Wirt me cat the Paterianetla, 
2 diſtinct genus, of | planty. See the article VALERI LANELLA, 


BA e is aſe by: ©" Yo authors for 2 king vf dearded 


comet, which, as they pretend, reſe robes a butning, lamp, 


being 6f ſeveral ſhapes; its Name or 15. Ward 
kenne like 5 A bord, and c At 3 or | 


LANIO, in e e m f by * of „ the, | 
LANID, in '"\ She the article Lantvs, apt . 

LES in ornfthology, a bird of the ha FIT bY * 

bs. ee e LANNIERS, Suppl, 

Ln Ln e 

LAPIS Cee hat kme. "See the ant Cars: 
MINARIS Tara — ' ha 

LAYPPA, in botany, 2 es uſed by Yan he the Nania, 


r burdock. 'See the article NA TV L 
LAPWING, 10 — the EneHth n f the black- 
8 Tri ringas with a hanging creſt. See the article TIN - 
GA, Supp 
Were the Lapwing leſs common, it would be highly eſteemed 
for its beauty. Itis _ frequent in our oy countries, and 
in the wet places of other parts of Euro 
Authors have deſcribed it under the names 2 anellus, Capra, 
and Capella. See the article CayELLA, Suppl. 
CH-tree, in botany, the Engliſh name of a diſtin& genus of 
p ** by botaniſts Larix. See the article LARIxXx, 
u 
LASER-tort, in botany, Copamagfo fifa grace of plants, 
Lak See the article LASRR PIT Iun, 8 
in horſes, fre- 


LASK, a term uſed by farriers for a 
the ſame with a f 
Ae . n 


| fatal to them. Ruſt. Di. in voc. 
1 


| 1 NI 
JOY Irr-, con boards diſpoſed on the 
Eee A- gh of Gver-fhot mills; _ 
ing 3 or — ptacles not . to e 
ter unt ff Rl oj he hed. the VEN: Gd 
WHEEL, 
Lanrs Pager; * b y which PRO 
„nin She 9 1 (Ex: 123 
Lais a__ th" Wl Wat the name of 'a genus bf "EY 
- known among #uthors by that of mg See che article 
ALCHIMILLA, Sup 4. 5 | 
ADE ay a a fometimes Firen th a diſtinct genus of | 
Ly nr 7 led I: ond 5800 the artic] A- | 
NU Rn f 
Den — * + Get fel toy 95 Orchit, 5 din 
of platits. ©" Ses the þ nog, 
L D ce, the PrighA name of 4 Sor eg Called by 
bſome FHfrni ph al See! 5 2 85 We Suppl. 
band Hun SPM e 7, N 
LAKE Eu, in ine, fometies ufed for os Per- 
<:ſararia, er nm Ne 12 article PzRSICARIA, Suppl. 
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{Id 55 YOu + ts þ genus are <rbeſe; Thete is no ED te 
coro uch Wand a calyx, and Ras been miſtaken fur 
one; it coplifſts of ſix erect, hollow, 9Y9-acyminated petals 
alternately exterior; the Rn! is compoſed of three o. 
toured, acutaingted tyrhercles, termipating 1 in two hin, 
' and {tandj ing round He. ermen ; the ſtamina are nine ” 
ments, ſhorter than the "corolla, compreſſed, obtuſe, and 
plaged i in threes; the antheræ adhere to the edge of the up 
per part ie 0 Kt laments on each ſide ; and there are 
oboſe cor allixed, by a very ſhort 0 to each 
of the Ktan "I I; the 1 oe ſeries, near the baſe; the geraen 
is oval; the ityte i is limp equal, and of the length of the 
4 ftan ma; che ſtigma 1 is nes ON and oblique ; z. the fruit 1s 3 
; drupe of an oval, acuminated figure, containing only 08: 
| colf, d contained in the corolla; the ſeed is a ſingle oval 
| 


beg ke nut; its kernelis of the ſame ſhape. 

The greater number of the ſpecies of this genus, 28 the cit: 
namon- tree, camphor-tree, &c. are of the hermaphrodit 
kind; but ſome, as the common bay, have the male flows? 
on ſeparate trees : In this caſe the ſtamina vary in number 
from eight to fourteen, and the corolla is naked, and divide 
The little bodies adhering to ſome of th 
filaments, are the great characteriſtics of the genus. Vid 
Tinnæi Gen. Plant. 

E IN E, the Fa Ki 7 50 of a genus of plants, knoW 
among authors by that of Tinus. See the article 1% 


N Lagedayum, in our old Law-writers, was any def 
of open court, and commonly uſed for the courts of a cou 

or hundred. It is alſo called View of frank-pledge, of 

. — E f quieti ſont de Seftis Commatuum & Chan 
noftr orum, de viſu 7 iu & Lawdayorum, &c· 
39. H. 3. Terms of law. | 

LE R. dee the article Lair, Cycl. - ll 

LAVES, or LE VES, a term uſed in many parts of Log 29h 
for ſuch paſture ground, as formerly had been tilled and 10 

* Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 

LAZEROLE, in botany, a name uſed for ſeveral ſpc© 0 e 
medlar. See the articles MesPiLus and r 

"L;EAM, or LIAM, among ſportſmen, the line for the arte 
hawk or dog, more uſually called a Leaſh. See the 
LEASR, Cycl. (gl 

LEDGERS, among builders. See the article Pur Iod crit 


1 into four parts. 


LEE _ . reeved into the 
is (hog. 2 2 gib. Blantiyn Naval s 


UA Gat vi LEETCH. See the article Lare“ 
| 3 


LEEK, 


Uep L 15 


LEEk (Suppl.) — Honſe-Lx Rx, the Engliſh flame of a genus LEPUS Marinus, a name ufed by many authors for the Lernes. 
of plants, called by botanical writers Sedum See the article See the article LERNE A, Append. | 
' S£gDUM, Suppl. : | he be LERNEA, in zoology, the name of a genus of naked inſets, 
LEMNA, Duckweed, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the I. _ is of an oblong, cylindric figure, from, one to two 
name of a genus of plants, called by others LENTICULa and | inches long; and is ,pertorated in the forchead; the tentacula 
HyDROPHACE. OS reſemble ears. 3 | 
The characters of it are theſe : It produces diſtindt herma- | It is found on rocks waſhed by the ſea, and even on the ſides 
phrodite and female flowers on the ſame plant, In the her- of the bream, carp, and roach, in many of our, ponds and 
maphrodite flowers the cup is monophyllous, of a roundifi | rivers. 1 . 
figure, and opens {idewiſe z it is dilated obliquely outwards, Authors have called it Zepus marinus, the ſea-hare; cf which 
and is large, expanded, obtufe, and not divided at the edges. they enumerate a great many ſpecies, Hill, Hiſt. Anim. 
There is no corolla; but in this calyx there ſtands two ſubu- p. 88. „ | 
lated, crooked filaments, of the length of the cup, and on | LESSES, a term uſed by ſportſmen for the dung of a wild boar, 
theſe double globoſe antheræ. In the female flower there is] bear, or wolf. Ruſt. Di& in voc. | 
no corolla; the calyx is the ſame as in the other. The ger- | LETTUCE — (Suppl.) Lamb's, LETTUCE, in botany, the 
men of the piſtil is of an oval form; the ſtyle is ſhort and | name of a genus of plants, called by botaniſts Yaleriane!ia, See 
cmanent, the ſtigma ſimple. The fruit is a rounded cap-| the article VALERIANELLA, appl. | 
ſule, but terminating in a point, and contains only à fingte | Wild-LE T TVcz, a name ſometimes given to the Prenanthes. 
cavity; in which are lodged a ſmall number of ſeeds, of an a diſtin genus df plants. See the article PRENANTHEs, 
oblong figure, pointed at each end, and ftriated on one fide. | Suppl. W „ 
Vid. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 588. I | LEUCO-Naraſſelirin, a tame uſed by Lobel, for the plant 
The ſpecies of Lemma enumerated by authors are theſe. 1. | called e, Calanthus, and comprehended by Tournefort 
The roundiſh leaved, ſingle rooted Duck-weed. + 2. Fhe fin- | among the Varciſſi-Leucoiums. Sce the article NA RCISS0O“ 
gle rooted Lemma, with oblong leaves. 3. The many rovted, | Leucoium, Suppl. | „ 
N oval leaved Duck-weed, ©' 4. The fingle rooted, oval | LEUCOIUM baubeſum, a hame ſometimes given to a ſpecies of 
Jeaved Lemna. 5. The oval leaved Lemna with no root. | Nareiſſo-Eeucoium, according to Toutnetoxt, but made a di- 
6. The ramoſe; pediculated Lemna, with oblong leaves. Vid. ſtinct genus by Linnæus, under the name Galanthas. See the 
Hills Hiſt. Plant. ni 17. I article NAR cISSO-Leuroium, Suppl. 
Beſides theſe ſix diſtinct ſpecies of Lemma, there are two vari- LEUCORHOEA. See the article FL Vox Albus, Suppl. 
eties that may eaſily be miſtaken for diſtinct ſpecies alſo: theſe | LIBELLULA, in zoology, the name of a genus of two winged 
are a yery ſmall, oblong, and thick leaved kind ; and a larger, flies, the mouth of which is furniſhed with jaws; the antennæ 
Toundiſh, and thin leaved one. . e ſhort, and the tail terminated by a kind of forceps. . 
The common Lemma is recommended, as a refrigerant, and | The ſpecies of this genus are very asus, Mense carrying 
reſtringent; and Bates tells us of a wonderful eure performed] their wings erect when they fit, and others horizontally. Vid. 
by an infuſion of it in wine, in an obſtinate jaundice, Id, | Hill, Hiſt. Anim. p. 73. 91 | 
rise 6 : we, \ | LICE of trees. See the article ApHIS, Append, 1 
LEMON-tize, Limon, in botany. See the article Limon, | LIFE(Suppl. )— Aunuityſſor LI B. Dr.Halley's Table of the values 
Suppl. - annuities for lives for different ages, inſerted in the Cyclopæ- 
The culture of the Lemon-tree is much the ſame with that of | dia, under ANNUIT V, was computed at a high rate of in- 
the Orange-tree. See the article OR AN OR, Supp,  ' | | tereſt, and coincides nearly with Mr. De Moivre's Tables at 


However, it is, proper to obſerve, that the common Zemons | 6 per Cent; but as intereſt” is now much fallen, it may be 
are ſomewhat hardier than the orange, and require a greater | proper here to ſhew the values of ſuch Annuities, when inte- 
f ſhare of freſh air in winter, for which reaſon they ſhould be | reſt is eſtimated at 3, 3 2, 4. and 5 per Cent. | 
placed nearer to the doors or windows of the green-houſe. | DEE 


, WP 0M 


Another difference likewiſe deſerves to be mentioned; and | Vu Cc CV AC TT — Wt ppg ets Altus 
that is, that the Lemans require to be more plentifully water- Value of an Annuity fog life of 1 C. Interel being, 
ed than the orange. But as to the tender kinds of Lemons, | Age 3er Ct. 3er C. 4 per Ct. S per Ct. | 
they muſt be treated with more care. Miller, Gard. Dict. JVC 55 
Water-LEMON, a name ſometimes given to the Granadilla, or- gand io 19. 87 1 16. 88 14. 000 © 
paſſion flower. See the article GRAN ADII LA, Suppl, 8, 1119. 74/1 | [$74 EW 
LENTIL, in botany, the Engliſh name of a diſtin genus of 7, 12 | 19. 601 14. 47 
plants, called by botanical writers, Lens. See the article | | 13] 09. 47/7 14. 41 
Lens, Suppl. e T4 9d 4 of Pl 6, 14 | I9. 33 7 | 14. 34 
Lentils make excellent (weet fodder ;| and are therefore to be | 15 | 19. 19]17. | 14. 27 | 
preferred to all other kinds for calves and other young cattle. | 1619. 0517. 14. 20 
They likewiſe are the beſt as well as cheapeſt food for pid- | 5, 17 | 18. 951 n 
geons. Ruſt. Dict. in vo. 88 1816. 761). 1 
Peruvian-LEN TI SK, the name ſometimes given to the Molle | 19 þ 18. 6771 7 14.27 = 
of botanical authors. See the article MoL LE, Suppl. 1 4, 2018. 46þ17. © 13. 89 
LEOPARD, in zoology, the Engliſh name of the long-tailed | | 21 | 18. 3016. 96 13. 81 
Felis, with the upper ſpots round, and the lower ones vir- 22 | 18. 1516. 83 13. 72 
cated. See the article FELIs, Suppl. - 2317. 9916. 69 13. 64 
LEPRAS, in ichthyography. See the article TUn Dos, Suppl, | 3, 2417. 8316. 56 13. 55 
LEPROSY (Cyct.) — The leſſer degrees of Leproſy arc fre- 2517. 6616. 42 13. 46 
quently confounded with the ſcurvy, and even itch ; from | 26 | 17. 5016. 28 > 32 
which, however, it may be diſtinguiſhed by the hardneſs of 2717. 331 16. 1 13. 28 
| the ſkin in one or more parts of the body, attended with a . 13. 18 
ary ſcurf, ſometimes oozing puſtules, or dry fcabs, and al- | 29 | 16. 9815. 13. 09. 
ways with ſome degree of itching ; whereas e true ſcorbutic | ' 3016. 8015. 4. 6812. 74 
ſpots are of a livid colour, not commonly ſcurfy or raiſed a- 2, 31 | 16. 62] 15. 53] 14. 54 | 12. 
dove the ſkin, and ate attended with manifeſt figns of a lax | 32 | 16. 44|15- 3714. 4112. 78 
ug of the fibres, and corruption of the blood. For a' teal „ W'F1& 2 15. 2714. 2712. 67 
curvy imports a ſlow, but general reſolution or putreſaction 43416. 0015. 05] 14. 1212. 56 
of the whole ſrame; whereas the ſcabies, impetigo, or le- 35 f 15. 86 14. 89] 13. 98] 12. 45 
Proſy may be found to affect thoſe of a very different conſti- | 3515. 6714. 21013. 8212. 
2. Pringle, Obſerv. on Diſcaſ. of the Army, p. 306. 32115. 404 $2[ 13: 672. 21 
ab: border is ſo far from being curable by externals only, | | 15. 26114. 34[13- 52] 12. 99. 
75 it 15 ſometimes dangerous to attempt to remove the ſcurfs I, 39 | IS; 87 14. 161 361. 9 
01127945 people in dar manner. On: the contrary, itisne-F 457014. 8413. g8] 13. 201 11, 83 
dier ro change the hymours, by a ſpare diet, exerciſe, alter- - 41 F'r4 63] 13: 79] 13. 9211. 70 
We mercurials, or frequent purges of the ſaline kind. Id. © 142 [14- . 590 12+ 851 11. $7 
4 | | 25 | 43114. 1913.4 : þ 31 43. - 
dicke of Cantharides in this. 44/13. 96/13. IT. 29 
LEPT e 4513. 73112. 99 111. 14 
PIES iſkory. af inſets, the name of a genus of 40 | 13. 49] 12. 78 io 99. 
and the antenne of which are oblong, ſlender, 47 13. 25] 32. 57 10. 84 
wen feen; the exterior wings are truncated at their ex- J 48 | 13: 0Y],12- 36þ 23.744 10-68 
; 23 the of a ſubcylindric figure. Hill, 49 | 12. 761 12. 14] 11. 5410. 51 
"et y the of reckoned © $11 2. 26[ 14, 10. 17 | 
generality of authors, 5 12. 00 Hz. 2 7 | 
831. 730 38+, 21, % 8 
J 1 10% 4 6 5 
x 11. 18110, 10. 24] 9. 44 
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Value of an Annuity for life of 1 /. Intereſt being 


4 Age|3 per Ct.13 + per Ct. A per Ct. 5 per Ct, 
+ 1 
56| 10. 90 | 10. 44 | 10. ol | 9. 24 
57110. 601 to. 18 9. 77 [9 84 
580 10. 32 | 9-91 | 9- 52 | 8. 83 
59} 10. 03 | 9. 64 | 9. 27 | 8. bt 
50 9. 73 | 9. 30 | 9- or | B, 39 
61] 9. 42 | 9. 08 [ 8. 75 | 8. 16 
62] 9. 11 | 8: 79 | 8. 48 | 7- 22 
63 8. 70 8. 49 | 8. 20 | 7. 68 
64] 8. 46 | 8. 19. [ 7. 92 | 7: 43 
65| 8. 13 | 7- 88 7: 63 J 7- 18 
65 7.79 7 56 7 33 t 
67 7. 45 | 7. 24 [ . 2 6. 64 
68] 7. 10 |. 6-98 6. 75 [ 6. 36 
69 6. 75 [ 6-57 | 6-39 | & 0 
70] 6. 38 | 6-22 J 6. 065. 77 | 
71] 6. 01 | 5--87- [5 72] 5: 47 
723 3 [5 51 | 5.38] 5. 5 
73 5. 25 [5 14 | 5. 02 4. 82 
74) 4 85 4 7% „% 449. 
75] 445 | 4.38 429 414 
70 4. o5 | 3: 98 391 3. 78 
774 3: 63 | 3.57 352 [ 3. 47˙ 
78] 3. 1 | 3-16 [ 3-'11 | 3- 03 
79] 2. 78 | 2. 74 | 2:70 | 2. 64 
Bol 26:94 4. 31 2: 28 | r 


and the values of annuities for /ife have been commonly de- 
termined from this Table, and from the rate of intereſt. See 
De Mature, Doct. of Chances, p. 211, ſeq. VOL 

We ſhall here inſert Dr. Halley's 'Table, divided into ſeveral 
columns, ſhewing alternately. the age, and the number of 


perſons living of Apr * Phitof, Tranſ. Ne 196. Lows | 
Goms Abridg. Vel. 1 OI. 0 


” 


II. p- 671.) 0 | 
Age Perfons Age! Perſons Age Perfons AgeſPerfons 


2 | 855 [23 579 [44% (5192 
3 | 798 4 þ 573-1145] 397 [66182 
4 | 760 25 567 1146 575 Q7 | 172 
5 | 732 2 560 [47 } 877 68162 
6 | 710 [27 553 [48] 367 [69 152 
2 | 692 [28] 546 N49 | 357 1170 | 142 

680 29539 50 |: 346 [7131 


9 670 30 531. ||51 | 335 ||72 [ 220 

10 | 66x 31 J 523 1152 324 [73 109 
114 653 [32 515 [53 313 [74] 98 

12 | 646 [33 50% 54 302 [||75 | 88 

13 | 649 [34] 499 [55 292 [76 78 
14 | 634 35 499 56] 282 [7 | 68 

15 | 628 |j36 | 481 157 | 272 78 58 
16 | 622 [37 | 472 [58 262 [70] 49 

17 | 616 ||38 | 463 [50 252 [80 4r 

18 | bro 30] 454 fes 242 ||8r| 34 

19 | 604. 40 | 445 [jor | 232 ||82 | 28 

20 | 598_ [41 | 436 [62 222 [83] 23 
592 42 118; | 


living 1, 2, 3» 45 ; 
30 in one of the columns of age; then over-againft that 
number in the next adjacent column on the right hand, you 


will find 531, undet which are written 523, 515, 507, 499, 


&c. each correſponding, reſpectively, to the numbers writ- 
ten in the column of age; the meaning of which is, that out 
of 531 perſons living of the age of | 30, there remain but 
523, 515, 507, 499, &c. that attain the reſpective ages of 
31, 32, 33» 34» &c. and who conſequently do from that 


| term of 30, live , 2, 3, 4, &c. years reſpectively. 
Hence ſuppoſing the quantities A, B, C, "x 4 


7 | D, E, &c. to re- 
preſent reſpectively the perſons living at a given age, and the 
ſubſequent years, it is evident, that there being A perſons of 
the 822 and one year aſter B perſons remaining, the 

bability which the perſon of the given age has to con- 
tinue in life, for ode year, is meaſufed by the fraclion I 


and that the probability which be has to continue- in life for 


two years, is meaſured by the benen — and ſo on. There- 


fore, if money bore qo-intereſt, it would be ſufficient to mul- 
tiply thoſe ger — ſum to be receiyed annually, 
and the ſum of the would expreſs the preſent value of 


the annuity, | ey 1 „ all thoſe val 
mul de ty cor Aon arp 0 ues 


1 
e 
=— 
. 6 * 


value of an annuity for a given life at a > arti of intereſ], 
+ Mr. De Moivre obſerved, - that in Pr. 


an eaſy rule for the value of an annuity on a life of a given 


of an annuity certain of 1 / for as mat 
cepted between the age given, and the extremity of old age, 
ſuppoſed at 86, and that interval of life is expreſſed by u. „ 
ſtands for the amount of the prineipal and intereſt of 1 / in 


The rule, therefore, in words at length, will be, Take the 
' de enen of life; multiply this value by the rate 
K. 


g | life ; then let the quotient be ſubtracted from 1, land let the 
remainder be divided by the intereſt of 1; then this laſt 


— 


| | given. See Complement of LIE, infra. 


— . 


- | Annuity" of 1 / for an age of 50, intereſt being at 5 per 

| = wg 8 life being 36; let to vaſe d 
' ay, annuity certain, according to the given rate of intereſt, be 
taken from the tables of ſuch annuities , and this value will 
be found to be 16.5468, Let this value be multiplied by the 
rate of intereſt x, o5; the product will be 77. 3741. Let 
this product be divided by the complement of life, that ie, in 
this caſe, by 36, the quotient. will be o. 04826 3 fubtract this 
| quotient from unity, the remainder will be 0.5174: Laſtly, 
Aivide this quotient by the intereſt of x {3 that is, in the pre. 
ſent caſe, o. 05, and the new quotient will be 10. 35, which 


M.ultiply together the values of the two ves, and reſerve 


value of the joint lives, and the remainder will be the value 


5 9, ook. for the number values of the lives is 273 the value of the two joint lives by 


| the ſum 20. 35, will be the value of the longeſt of _ w_ f 


at compod dintepeſt according to 


a given rate, and the new reſultipg value will be the true 


| .Halley's Table the 
probabilities of life decreaſed nearly in an arithmetic progreſ. 
non, when conſidered from a term given, and hence he found 


r 
age. His rule is. where P repreſents the value 


a: 4 : 
Jon I 741 


any yeats as are inter- 


year. 


. - 


. * 


value of an annuity, certain for ſo many years as are denoted 


intereſt, and divide the product by the complement of 


quotient will expreſs the value of an annuity for an age 


Thus ſuppoſe it were required to find the preſent value of an 


will expreſs the value of an annuity of 1 / to continue during 
a life of 50, or, in other words, how many years purchaſe a 
life of 50 is worth >, — [See Dodſon's Calculator, p. 11;= . 
d De Moivre's Annuit. Probl. I. and Doctr. of Chances, p. 
213, ſeqq. : 5 . 
The following queſtions being of frequent uſe, we have here 
inſerted them, with the rules for their ſolu tion. 
I. The values of two ſingle lives being given, to find: the value 
of an annuity granted for the time of their joint continuance; 
or, the value of two ſingle lives being given, to find the value 
F eee 


the product. Let that product be again multiplied by the in- 
terelt of 1 ; and let. thut new product. be ſubtracted from 
the ſum of the values of the lives, and referve the remainder. 
Divide the firſt quantity reſerved by the ſecond, and the quo- 
tient will expreſs the value of the two joint lives. 
Thus ſuppoſing one life of 40 years of age, the other of 50, 
and intereſt at 5 per Cent; the value of the firſt life will be 
found in the tables to be 11. 83; the value of the ſecond 
10. 35 3, and the product will be 122. 4405, which product 
muſt be reſerved. Multiply this again by the intereſt of 1% 
that is, by o. 05, and this new product will be 6. 122025. 
which being ſubtracted from the ſum of the lives, or 22. 18, 
the remainder will be 16. 05797 5, and this is the ſecond 
quantity reſeryed. Now dividing the firſt quantity reſerved b) 
the ſecond, the quotient: will be 7. 62 nearly; and this ex- 
1 the values of the two joint lives, ... | 
II. The values of two ſingle lives being given, to find the 
value of an annuity upon the longeſt of them; that is, of an 
. annuity to continue ſo long as either of them is in being. 
From the ſum of the values of the joint lives, ſubtract the 


of the longeſtt. 


Suppoſe for inſtance, two lives, one worth 4 years purchaſe, 
the other 14, and intereſt at:4 per Cent. The ſum of the 


the rule before given is 9. 233 and ſubtracting 9. 23 fro 
27, og remainder 17. 77 is the value of the longeſt of the 
Woanre:: 75 5 ˙ 1 e oo O50 | 

III. The values of three ſingle lives being given, to find the 
value of an annuity upon the longeſt of them: 5 
Take the ſum of the three ſingle lives, from which ſum ſu x 
tract the ſum of all the joint lives combined two and tuo 
then to the remainder add the value of the three joint liv 
and the reſult will be the: value. of the longeſt of he three lives. 
Thus ſuppoſing the ſingle lives to be 13, 14, and 15 on” 
purchaſe, the ſum of the values will be 42 ; the values , 
the firſt and ſecond joint lives are 9. 24 ; of the firſt 7 
third 9. 653 of the ſecand and third 10. 18; the fur n 
all which is 29. 06; which being ſubtracted from the 187 
of the liyes, that is, from 42, the remainder will be 12- 9% 
to which adding the value of the three: joint lives 7: 4 
joint lives...) (bh | wel 

IV. To fad the preſent value of a remainder in fee, w_ 
\ life of a given age. That is, ſuppoſing A to be in P9.+ 

of an annuity for his life-;3- and that B after the deceaſe? 

, is to haue the annuity ſor him and his Heirs" for ef n. 
d the preſent value of the remainder ; or, as ſome Pen 

reverſion. | EN PRO. 

| $ 


value of the reverſion, 


expectation of B. 


determined. 


nuity for life. 


B, after the fe of A. 


page 211, 212, &c. 
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Let the annuity be 10 


From the value of the fee ſimple or perpetuity, ſubtract the 
value of the /ife in poſſeſſion; what remains will be the 


correct than the former. 


obſervations on the probabilities 
here to inſert his Table. 


lowing table. 

ſub⸗ Table | 

wo. of the values of an annui of 100 li ti 

| oo livres for lie, 
* to Monſieur de — Intereſt at 5 per — 
Ives. 4 
el 2 Age — | Age Livres 
-_— | 3 [1557 ||14 [1602 ||25 | 1523 
* 11582 15 1504 25 | 151 
. 5 1600 16 158627 1508 
17 | 1613 1 1578 ||2 1500 
3 | 4 1620 18 [1571 29 | 1 

nt 8 162419 1808 30 1484 
ae” 12 [2027-1120 [1558 [37 | 1475 

4. tx 1625 [a 2557 [321464 
a 14 162 % 184,453 
n 0 | 13 — — 25 [1537 1:34 |. 2442 
all t. 10 lis [1530 [35 | 1431 
Fe APPEND. £8 rl 


Thus ſuppoſing that A is 60 years 
his life, intereſt at 5 per Cent. would be 8, 
ſubtracted from the value of the fee, or perpetuity 20, the 
remainder will be 11. 61 ; which is the preſent value of the 


of age; an annuity upon 
39; which being 


By this rule the value of an eſtate ſubject to a jeinture may be 


In like manner, ſuppoſing that C were to have an annuity for 
him and his heirs for ever, after the lives of A and B, then | 
from the perpetuity or fee ſimple ſubtracting the value of the 
longeſt of the two lives A and B, the remainder willexpreſs 
the value of C's expectation. 

Thus, ſuppoſing the ages of A to 
value of an annuity upon the longeſt of theſe two lives would 
be found by the foregoing rule to be 14. 56 : and this being 
ſubtracted from the perpetuity 20, the remainder is 5. 44 ; 
which is the value of C's. expectation. | | 
V. To find the value of an annuity for /fe, after another an- 


be 40, and of B to be 50, the | 


Suppoſe for inſtance, that A is in poſſeſſion of an annuity for 
his fe, and that B, after the 


ue of A, is to have the annuity 


for his life only, and that his heir or repreſentative is to have 
nothing, in cafe A ſurvives B; what is the value of the life of 


From the preſent value of the /:fe of B, ſubtract the preſent 
value of the joint lives of B and A, and the remainder will be 
the value of B's expectation. 
There are many other uſeful 


eres, the determinations of 


Its preſent value is 
Upon a life of 5 years to 1 incluſi 
1 5 6 


Mr. Kerſeboom's table of annuities for life. 


Guilds. 


ve, is 1869 


1835 
1770 
1667 
1587 
1515 
1429 
1334 
1212 
1093 
71 
40 
709 
570 


Sect. 15. 


%%% DUV 


1667 that is 6 


which depend on the values of annuities for lives, joint lives, 
and ſucceſſive lives; but it would lead us too far to inſert them 
here: We muſt therefore refer the reader to M. De Moivre's 
annuities on lives; eſpecially the fourth edition, which is more 


See alſo the Doctrine of Chances, 


We think it proper to add, that Mr. Kerſeboom's Table of 
the value of annuities for /:fe, does not agree entirely with 
thoſe of M. De Moivre, either at 3, or 3 + per Cent. intereſt. | 
But as Mr. Kerſeboom ſeems to have taken great pains in his |. 


of life, it may be worth while 


per Ct. 


5. 35 
5* 45 


Monſieur de Parcieux has alſo given us many uſeful obſerva- 
determine the probability of the duration of 
vrobabilites de la duree 


N the values of annui- 
are higher than thoſe of M. De Moivre's Tables. 
mat P oſing inter eſt at 5 per Cent. Mr. De Parcieux eſti- 

<3 an annuity for life of 100 livres, according to the fol- 


according 


Inſurance upon L1vEs. 


Age Livres Ave | Livres Age Livres 


37 1 74971157 | 999 [|77 | 455 
38 1394/58 | 975 78 FF 
391379059 
40 | 1362/60 24 ||80 | 386 
41 | 1344\|6r | 
42 | 132462871 [824 
43 | 130463843 (83 5260 
44 1284 64 814 84 301 
45 1264 | 784 [85278 
4601243752 8% | 256 
47 122267722 | 
48 | 12011|68 | 693 
49 118069 | 664 | 8 | 184 
50 1158070636 [go | 158 
51113607610 [gr | 132 
$2 | 11141172 |} 584 |g2 105 
53 4 20911173-] 558 93 | 71 
54. | 10681174 | 532 [4 | 47 
75 t 506 |g5 00 


— — — 


Eapectation of LIE, is uſed by Mr. De Moivre, for the time 
which a perſon of a given age may juſtly expect to continue 
in being, that is when the chance for his living or dying be- 
comes equal. = | | 
According, to that gentleman's calculation, upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of an equal decrement of life, the Eapectution of life 

would be expreſſed by Z u, if n denotes the complement of 
life, Thus the expedation of life for a man of 50 years of 


age will be, 18 —: That is, he had an equal chance, or of 


x to 1, of living 18 years. But if that interval be once attain- 


ed, there ariſes a new expectation of 4 n; and afterwards of 
An, &C. Annuities p. 65, 66, . hs 


Hence he gives the ſolution of the . following problem: 


To find the expectation of two joint lives, that is, the 
time which two lives may expect to continue together 
8 | in beige 055 in me 

o guilders a year upon a /ife under] 
a year old, | 


For this the rule is, from one half of the ſhorteſt complement 


ſubtract the ſixth part of its ſquare, divided by the greateſt 


complement; the remainder will expreſs the number of years 


ſought. 


Thus ſuppoſing a li- of 40, and another of 50; the ſhorteſt 
complement will be 36 ; the greateſt 46; + of the ſhorteſt 
will be 18; the ſquare of 36 is 1296, whereof the ſixth part 


is 216, which being divided by 46, the quotient will be 2 


| 4 
= 4. 69; and this being ſubtracted from 18, the remainder 


13. 31 will expreſs the number of years due to the two joint 


lives. As to the probability of one Liſe's ſurviving others, ſee 


de Moivre, Annuit. p. 54: Doct. of Chances, p. 223. 
h 


depends upon the probability of the continuance of any pro- 
poſed life or lives, during any propoſed term. Nr 
of this kind may be determined from Dr. Halley's Table, and 
from the principles of the Doctrine of Chances. But, as far 
as we can learn of the practice on ſuch occaſions, the premi- 
ums paid to inſurers are generally higher than any computation 
founded on obſervations concerning the probabilities of human 
life, will warrant. Thus it is not unuſual to make a perſon 
pay 5 per Cent. for the inſurance of his fe for a twelve- 
month, that is, in caſe the perſon dies within the year, the 
inſurer is to pay 100 J. for every 5 J. received. Now it ap- 
pears from Dr. Halley's Table, which eſtimates the ad 
of life low enough, that 5 per Cent. is an adequate value only 
for a life of an advanc'd age, ſuch as 64. _ 


Lirz everlaſting, a name by which the Elichryſum, or Gna- 
 phalium, of botanical writers, is ſometimes called. See the 


article GNAPHALIUM, Suppl. 


| LIGHT (Cycl.) — The motion of Light was deduced from the 


obſervations of an apparent inequality in the times of the eclip- 
ſes of the ſatellites of Jupiter, by Mr. Romer * ; but the con- 
cluſion was attacked by — Caſſini. Mr. Romer's opi- 
nion found an able advocate in Dr,Halley®; who removed Caſſi- 


ni's difficulty, and left Mr. Romer's concluſion in itsfull force. 


In the year 1707, Monſieur Maraldi endeavour'd to give a 
new ſtrength to Caflini's arguments; but Monſieur Romer's 
doctrine found a new defender in Mr. Pound ©. — [See 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 136. Lowthorp's Abridg. Vol. I. p. 409. 
b Phil. Tranſ. abr. Lowth. Vol. I. 
< *zGrav. Phyſ. Elem. Ne 2636, ſeqq.] : 
Mr. R $s deduQtion from his theory was, that Light 
ſpent about eleven minutes in its paſſage from the ſun to us 5 
but it hath fince been concluded by others, from the like 


eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, that it 1s as far in a- 
IDS _— — [ > Phil. rea Mee. 'sGraveſ« 
ande, Phyſ. Elem. N 2638. ] 
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Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. | 


motions in the fixed ſtars. 
article STAR, Suppl. Ty ' 
To underſtand this, it muſt be premiſed, that the fixed ſtars 
are luminous bodies, and at reſt, with reſpe& to our plane- 
tary ſyſtem, from 'which they are. vaſtly remote. In this | 
W ; alſo the earth is conſidered as one of the planets, and 

moving about the ſun. - | 


c- da mn 


- 


* 


— 


* 


4 


* 


* 


Fe. | Wherefore the particle of Light, which was in E, 
in the extremity of the line E F, arrives at, and will enter | 
dhe eye in the di | Es 


1.1 8 


Our excellent aſtronomer, Dr. Bradley, has found nearly | 

the ſame velocity of Light, from his accurate obſervations, 

and moſt ingenious thebry, to Dun for ſome apparent 
Phil. Tra 


nf. No 406. See the 


- 


{ - - Suppoſe the ſun repreſented in 8, (Fig. I.) 
0 that the circle AB CD repreſents the 
ET path of the earth, or the ecliptic. At the 
| | center S ſuppoſe a perpendicular S P raiſed 
to the plane of the ecliptic, and that this 

N 17 paſſes thro' any fixed ſtar. 
f a ſpectator were placed in 8, he would 
ſee the ſtar in the ſame perpendicular; 


but if the ſpectator paſſes over the cir- | 


P cle ABC D, the diameter of which is 


fuppoſed to bear a ſenſible, tho ſmall pro- 


pou to the diſtance of the ftar, it will, 
perceived to change its ſituation in the 
heavens, For a 3 in A would ſee 


11} the ftar in the line APa; in C he would | 
| fee the ſame ſtar in the line CP c; and ſo 
11 in any other point of his progreſs : Whence 


41 \- it follows, that the ſtar would ſeem to 
deſcribe a circle in the heavens re reſent- 
D ] | ed by 4 be d. If the diſtance of the ſtar 


Y be eſteemed a point; in this caſe, the fore- 
5 _ faidcircle would be entirely inſenſible; all 
3 the lines drawn from the points of the 
orbit to the ſtar might paſs for perpendiculats to the plane 
of the ectiptic, and in appearance would correſpond to the 


ſame point in the heavens with the perpendicular in 8, in | 


which point the ſtar would always appear, if its light would 
reach us in an inſtant, But if in this caſe, where the ſtar 
is ſo remote, the Light is fuppoſed to be propagated from 


the ſtar. with a certain velocity, at the ſame time that the | 


earth proceeds in its orbit, the ftar will be ſeen in an 
oblique direction to the plane of the orbit; becauſe of the 


motion compounded of the motion of Light, and that of the | 


ſpectator. 


E. . . . Suppoſe the Light to 

1 move in the line E G 
(F i. 2.) making an 

gle with the line 
F G, m which the 
ſpectator is carried 
along; whom we 
ſhall conceive placed 
in F. Let the velo- 
| city of the . 
tor be to the velocity of the Light, as F G to E G. 
While the ſpectator moves along F G, the Light does 


— 


the fame along E G; and the particle of Light} which is 


in E, when the ſpectator is in F, enters the eye only 
when he arrives at G. Now the direction of the 
Light, with reſpect to the eye, makes with the line FG 
the angle EF G. For if we conceive the line F E drawn, 
and to be carried with a parallel motion along with the eye, 
ſo that in reſpect thereof it be at reſt, while this continues 
moving, the Ligbt will reach the eye in the direction of 
the ſaid line; for when the eye ſhall be in f, the middle point 
between F and G, the transferred line will cut E G in its 
middle point g, to which the particle of Light has reached, 
and which is likewiſe the middle point of the transferred line 


— 0 $- 


Let the angle EGF (Fig. 3.) be a right one, 
and E G to F G as the velocity of the Light 
to the velocity of the earth in its orbit; then 
EF G will be the angle, which the ray of 
Light entering the eye, makes with the 
in which the earth moves round the ſun, 


E the earth be in By (Fig 4. ih moves in the direQion of the 


| was fo very great, that in reſpect of it the | 
A c diameter of the earth's orbit A C might 


22 


takes place according to the obfervations, while tlie 


tangent to its orbit in this point; that is, if we f the 
tator in the ſun, 2 —————— al 
to8C; and making the angle a SC equalto the angle GP, | 


in the former figure, the line S a Will J 
repreſent the line in Which the ſpeAator 
would-fee'the fta. Ys 
In che ſame manner when the earth is in 
D, the ſpectator in the ſun will ſee -e 
ſtar in 8 c, the angles P Sc andPSa / 
being equal; and this line 8 a-or 8 c, IF 
its revolution about P 8, would deſcribe a 
cone, whoſe baſe in the heavens would be 
a circle repreſonting nl „ 
the tar thro' a Whole year: us ſup A 
poſe this circle to te dot as in the AIDS 
annexed figure. 10 IDE | 

24S 4% B 


When the ſtar is not in the perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic, but the line PS (Fig. 5.) is inelined to that plane, the 
lines which determine the apparent motion of the ſtar in the hea- 
vens, will form cones, as in the caſes already explained; only 
they would be oblique, and in both caſes the apparent path of 
the ſtar in the heavens would be determaned as above; but in 
this laft caſe it would be an ellipſis, the greater diameter of 
which would be equal to the diameter of the circle 45 c 7, 
of the former figures; ſo that knowing this elliplis, the circle 
might eaſily be ound, which the ſtar would deſeribe, if placec 


N 0 5 z 


in the perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic. 
. 


The only way to determine, whether the ſtars deſcribe furh 


ellipſes, is by obſervations; in making which there are great 


difficulties, which however Mr. Bradley has with incompa- 
Table induſtry furmounted, 

Nothing can el be determined concerning the fore- 
faid elliptic motion. The diſtance of the tar from the pole 
of che world muſt be meaſured at different times of the year; 
and from the different diſtances, the elliptic motion is to be 


determined by calculation, allowing for the motion of the 


pole itſelf during the ſpace of time between the obſervations; 


for the pole moves in a leſſer circle, one degree of which it 


paſſes over in ſeventy years. Mr. Bradley, making all necel- 
ſary allowances, obſerved ſeveral ſtars at different times of 
the year, whereby he immediately diſcovered, that thel! 
diſtances from the pole of the world varied; and was con- 
vinced that this variation could not be attributed to the nutt- 
tion of the pole; for he examined two ſtars at equal diſtan- 
ces from the pole, but ſo oppoſite, that the one ouglit to 
have receded from the pole as much as the other acccded 
to it, if the motion was in the pole itſelf. But this did not 
fall out ſo ; for the change of the one ſtar was double of tit 


of the other; a proper allowance being always made for che 


pole's motion ariſing from above the revolution. However ti 
indefatigable obſerver inferr'd from his obſervations, that tie 
ſtars in certain times receded from, and acceded to, the 
pole of the world with a motion entirely analogous to tb 
which is performed in an ellipſis; and-alfo that they move 
ſuch curves, for each of which the motion in che fame liti 
circle, as 4 be 4, (Fig. 5.) anſwers, when the ſtars are ref 
red to the perpendicular in S to the plane of the ecliptic 3 
the diameter of this minute circle for them all is 40” z + 

It is plain from obſervations, to which of the 209” 
mentioned cauſes we are to aſcribe the. motion o | 
ſtar. For if the fivlt takes place, the ſtar would de 928 
from à to c, while the earth paſſed over the part A BCo 1 
ordit; but this being contrary to vbſervation, this card, 
the true cauſe. But this change in the ſituation of the 


ſcribes the part B C D of its orbit, which is juſt what te 
ſecond cauſe requires. | | de- 
If both the cauſes took place at the ſame time, the 170 |, 
ſcribed by, the earth, would differ from that indicated E 
ther of ha 3 beſides, this concurrence of the cauſes 1 oft 
trary to the obſervations 3 unle perhaps it may be - but 
reaſonable to attribute a little influence to the firſt _ in the 
ſo very ſmall a portion, as not to be-fenſibly perc® | 
From all Which. the followi concluſions agg © 

rom w , 
duced : 1. Tun the — eb alone takes place bee 
vin. That the diſtance of the ſtars is ſo great, th** 


4 
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ter of the earth's orbit has no ſenſible proportion to it. 2. | 

That the angle F-E G (Fig, 2.) in the abovementioned trian- 

le, is 20 ; and conſequently that the ratio of EG to 
G, or the velocity of the Light to the velocity of the earth in 


its orbit, as 102 10 to 1; whence it follows that the Light | 
comes from the ſun to us in eight minutes and an half. 3. 
That the Light proceeds with the ſame velocity from all the 
ſtars; for all have the ſame angle FEG. Whence, (if we 
ſuppoſe that all the ſtars are not equally diſtant from us, as 
many arguments prove) it will follow, that the motion of 
Light, all the way it paſſes through the immenſe ſpace, 
above our atmofphere, is æquable or uniform. 4. Laſtly, 
It muſt be conſidered, that very fmall differences cannot be 
perceived ; and no body will deny, but that in meaſuring a 
ſmall angle, an-error of a ſecond may. be committed, what- | 
ever Care is uſed to prevent it; and therefore, although we 
have ſaid, that the firſt cauſe is to be rejected, we do not de- 
ny that the ſtars may poſſibly by its influence deſcribe a 
minute circle whoſe diameter is 1 or even a, little more. 
Oraveſande Phyſ. Elem. Math. L 2. c. r. p. 709. ſeq. 
Hence it appears, that the ſucceſſive propagation of Light will 
cauſe an aberration in the appearances of the ſtars, planets, 
and comets. After Mr. Bradley had diſcovered this cauſe of 
error in the apparent places of the fixed ſtars, Mr. Clairaut * 
and others b, inveſtigated ſeveral rules for the computation of 
this aberration, Mr. Euler © alſo has lately given us a paper 
on this ſubject. — [ * Mem. Acad. Scienc. 17. 5 
Simpſon, in his Eſſays. — © Mem. de L'Academ. de Berlin, 
Tom. 2. Pp. 141, ſeq.] | | 
ILIGNUMVitæ, the wood of a „ on of trees, called by bo- 
taniſts Thuya, See the article THUVYA, Suppl. | 


— r 


Lignum Vitæ is much valued by turners; making extremely | 


beautiful cups, bowls, boxes, and other curioſities. Ruſt. 
Dict. in voc. | e | | 
LILLY (Supp! )— Aſphodel-LILLV, Belladonna LILLY, Daf- 
Jodel-LILLN, Guernſey-LILLV, Mexican-LiLLy, Japan- 
Lil Iv, names uſed by different authors for the Amaryllis, 
or 1 of 
_ ticle Lit10-Narcissus, Suppl. | | 
Li.Ly-Daffodel, a name ſometimes given to a genus of plants, 


known among authors by that of Pancratium. See the article | 


PANCRATIUM, Append. | 5 
Day-LiLLy, a name ſometimes uſed for the Hæmerorallis of bo- 
taniſts. See the article HRMEROC ALL IS, Suppl. 
Hyacinth-LILLx, in botany, a name given by ſome writ- 
ers to the Scilla, or Lillio-Hyacinthus, of botaniſts. See the 

article LiLLio-HyacinTHus, Suppl. and SCILL A, Append. 
May-LIL LV, the name by which ſome call the Convallaria of 
Linnæus, a large genus of plants, comprehending the Lilli 

um-Convallium, Polygonatum, &c. of other writers. See the 

article ConvaLLazia, Append. 1 
Per ſian-LILL v, a name ſometimes given to the Fritillaria, a 

diſtinct genus of plants. See the article FRITILLARIA, Suppl. 
Super b-LII. LV, the Engliſh name of a diſtinct genus of plants, 
| called byLinnæus Clorioſa. See the article GLORIOSA, Append. 


Vater. LILLV, Nymphes, in botany, the name of a genus of |; 


Fronts See the article NyMpHAzA, Suppl. 

LIMAX, in the hiſtory of inſects, the name of a genits of theſe 
animals, comprehending all the naked ſnails, See the article | 

SNAIL, Suppl. „ 
The bod of the Limax is of a . 
dric, and is perforated at the fide; the tentacula are four in 


number, and two of them have the appearance of eyes. 


Of this genus authors enumerate the following ſpecies ; 1. The 
black nakod Snail. 2. The red naked Snail. 3. The yellow 
one, called the Amber Snail, variegated with ſpots of a 9 82 
colour. 4. The very large grey Limax, ſpotted with a duſky- 
brown, 5. The little 4. and thick grey Limax, without 
ſpots. 6. The ſmooth-bodied, reddiſh-brown Limax, 7. 
The ſmall duſky-brown, furrow'd Limax. 
Chocolate-coloured Limax. Hill, Hiſt. Anim. p. 87. | 
LIME ( el.) — LiMe-water. It appears now from the in- 


1 Dr. Alſton's experiments, that one part of quick 5 


zme is ſufficient for five or fix hundred parts of water. Wa- 
ter will diſſolve but a certain portion of quick Lime; and 
how much that is cannot be eafily aſcertained. So far ſeems 
certain from Dr. Alſton's experiments, that one pound of 
quick Lime is ſufficient for making fix hundred pounds of 
good Lime water; and that thoſe who with Charas have ſup- | 
poſed, that the ſecond and third Lime-water is weaker than 
the firſt, have been led into error by the ſmall quantity of 
water they uſed. And it has been generally believed, that in 
order to obtain good Lime-water, the quick Lime muſt not 
only be recent, and fully calcined, but alſo for one part of 
quick Lime only eight, ten, or at moſt twelve parts of water | 
taken ; as if it could impregnate no more. But the Doctor 
lays he has found by many experiments, that it is altogether 
indifferent whether the water be hot or cold, poured on gra- 
or at once, the water poured on the Lime, or the 
mer thrown into the water; whether the quick Lime be in 
is, or Naked; or even expoſed to the air for ſeveral months, 

h quantities of the water as are eee uſed ; and if 


with it; or cruſts diminiſhing its tranſparency. 


_ earthen veſſel. He drank about a pint and an half of this 


but Willis, Bates, and Moreton ſeem to have uſed it much. 


for children, and experience has confirmed this notion. 


innæus and Tournefort. See the ar-“ 


alſo by boiling and expoſing it to the air for a ſhort time, it 


| 1 
e approaching to cylin- | 


8. The deep] 


bably conſiſts in its penetrating — — whereby inſinu- 
Since there is but a ſmall proportion of Lime in the water, 


miſtake; and hence Mrs. Stephens's egg-ſhells and ſhail- 


the quick Lime be freſh, whether for one pound of it, eight 
Gn twenty, fifty, or five hundred and of water be't en. 
Vit is even for the water after the ebulli- 


LIM 


tion is over, to ſtir and mix the Lime with the water, and 
allow it time to impregnate itſelf; which is beſt known by the 
cruſt formed on its ſurface. Filtration indeed is not neceſſa- 
ry, if it be not to prevent any undiſſolved Lime being mixcd 


The Doctor, for his own ule, poured about eight pounds of 
boiling water upon a pound of ſtone quick Lime in a glazed 


Lime-water, daily for about ſixteen motiths ; filling up the 
veſſel, when neceflary, with freſh water, fometimes hot, and 
ſometimes cold, without obſerving any difference in the Lime- 
water, which he conſtantly filter'd through grey paper, be- 
fore he drank it. He obſerved, that the Lime was not ex- 
hauſted after two years and two months, nor was the water 
ſenſibly weaker, when it ſtood a ſufficient time on the Lime, 
which he knew by the cruſts that were formed. But the 
Lime becoming conſiderably lighter, after it is long thus uſed, 
it at length requires ſeveral days to ſubſide, and form the 
cruſts, and after the cruſts are formed, it does not leave half 
the water clear, as it did at firſt. On the whole, this fingle 
pound of Lime afforded the Doctor about fix hundred pounds 
of Lrime-water, He adds, that having taken Lime-water 
made indifferently of Lime-ſtone, or of Chalk, or of Shells, 
and ſometimes made of all the three together, he was never 
able to diſcover any difference in their effects. But ſo much 
Lime-water is not to be obtained from quick-lime, unleſs it be 
freſh, completely calcined, and free from heterogeneous ſub- 
ſtances ; for if defective in any of theſe, it will yield propor- 
tionably leſs Lime-water. 
Lime-water, which was long looked on as a cauſtic, was, in 
the laſt century, found to be a very ſafe and valuable reme- 
dy. It is uncertain who firſt ventured to give it inwardly ; 
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Lime-water kills worms, and many other, if not all, inſects; 
hence Dr. Alſton concludes it might prove a good anthelmintic 


It is probable, that Lime-water may be of great uſe in long 
ſea voyages, in preventing the corruption of water, or infects 
breeding in it, as well as curing the diſeaſes to which ſea- 
faring people are moſt ſubject. The experiment is certainly * 
ſafe, eaſy, and attended with no expence; one pound of freſh 
well-burnt quick-lime of any kind, being enough for a hog- 
ſhead of water, which may not only be uſed for common 
drink by the diſeaſed, or for prevention by the healthy; but 
may be reduced to ſweet water, and uſed in dreſſing the victu- 
als of che moſt delicate. 


1 „1 


of Lime-toater in this caſe. 
ating itſelf among the ſolid parts of the calculi, or into their 
pores, it ſeparates them, or diminiſhes their cohefion, but does 
not diffolve them. | 


it may be thought that taking a few grains of the quick- 
lime 10 ſubſtancg would prove much more effectual in the 
Stone, than large quantities of Lime- water. But this is a 


ſhells, — burnt to quick- lime, can never be equally ſucceſsful 
with Zime-water for the Stone. p 
As for the ague ͤbenedictæ compoſites, or compound Lime-waters, 
ey ate not to be compared with fimple Lime-water in the 
grave] ; nor, in Dr. Alſton's opinion, in any diſeaſe requiring 
this water. | | 
The Doctor adds, in his Appendix, that though he cannot 
yet determine how far Lime-water may be proper, * in 
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; acute diſtempers, yet he has found it ſafe in feveriſh colds; 
| and by the caſes he there mentions, it ſeems probable that 
Lime-water, b its diluent, and diuretic qualities, may prove 


” * 


more uſeſul in fevers, than is at preſent believe c. 
However, this may prove on farther trials, it may be ſaid, 


ig general, that Lime-water is diluent, detergent, antiſcep- | 
dic, anthelmintic, diuretic, and vulnerary; uſeful in all diſ- 
. eaſes proceeding from, or accompanied with obſtructions inn 
the bowels or glands, viſcid phlegm, calculous concretions, | . 
or putrefaction ; and commended for the ſcurvy, ſcrophulæ, 
___ gravel, conſumption, empyema, aſthma, arthritis vaga, cede- 
matous ſwellings, diabetes, fluor albus, fluxes, &c. and out- 
 wardly for diſeaſes of the ſkin, ulcers, gangrenes, &c. It may | 
be taken to the quantity of a pound, once, twice, or thrice | 


a day; or uſed for common drink. See Dr, Alſton's Diſſer- 
tation on quick-lime, and, Lime water, Edinb. 1752. 
_ The ingenious and learned Dr. Whytt of Edi 
greatly recommended Lime-water, in the ſtone and gravel. 
Dee his eflay on the virtues of Lime water, in the cure of the 
ſtone. This gentleman prefers oyſter-ſhell Lime-water to any 


other for thoſe diſtempers. Dr. Alſton ſeems to think this a 


matter of indifference, and was himſelf cured chiefly by the 


ſtone quick-lime water before- mentioned. 


.LIMER, . or LIME-Hound, names ſometimes uſed for the | 


blood-hound. See the article HounD, Suppl. 


LIMITED, adjunct. See the article ApjJuncT, Cycl. 
LIMITS (Suppl.) — We may add to what is ſaid under this 


head in the Supplement, that there being two caſes of vari- 
able quantities and ratio's tending to a Limit, it might have 
conduced to perſpicuity, and prevented diſputes, to have diſ- 
tinguiſhed theſe different Limits by ſome addition. As in the 
firſt caſe, to have called it a Limit or ultimate ratio incluſtve; 

becauſe the Limit is the laſt of the quantities or ratio's limit- 
ed: And in the ſccond, to have called it a Limit or ultimate 
ratio excluſive; becauſe the quantities limited never attain to 
the Limit, tho they approach to it indefinitely. 

This diſtinction way perhaps receive ſome farther illuſtration 
from the following example. It is known that the oſcula- 
tory circle is a circle that touches a curve ſo cloſely that no 

other circle can be drawn through the point of contact between 

them, all other circles paſſing within or without them both; 


and hence the oſculatory circle is ſuppoſed to have an equal 


curvature with the curve at that point. See Mr. Mac Lau- 

rin's flux. art. 364. „„ B 
Now if we conceive the oſculatory circle at the end of the 
great axis of an ellipſis, it will fall entirely within the ellipſis; 
and the curvatures of the ellipſis and oſculatory circle may 


both be ſaid to be limits of the curvatures of all the circles | 


falling wholly within, and touching the ellipfis at the end of 
its great axis. But the term Limit will not in both caſes have 
preciſely the ſame meaning; for the oſculatory circle is a Li- 


mit incluſive, being the laſt of the circles limited; and the 
ellipſis is a Limit excluſive, none of the circles limited ever 
coinciding with it. As to the circles which fall wholly with- | 
out the elliplis, and touch it at the end of its great axis, they | 


| have no Limit . incluſive, no circle touching the ellipſis fo 
cloſely, that no other can paſs between; the only Limit hers 
is excluſive, the elliplis itſelf. _ 8 5 


The contrary of this happens at the endo f the leer axis. 


At any other point of the ellipſis one half of every oſculatory 
circle is a Limit incluſive of the ſemicircles that fall within, and 
the other half is a Limit incluſive of thoſe that fall without. 


May we not aſk, if a curve is the Limit of its inſcribed or 


.. circumſcribed polygons in any other ſenſe, than the curvature 
of the illipſis is the Limit of the curvatures of the circles be- 
fore deſcribed, which approach nearer and nearer to the 
curve, but never coincide with it? It is true we hear it often 


| _ aid, that the oſculatory circle is æquicurval, and ſo coincides 
Vith the ellipſis; but this ſeems a conſequence of the language 
of infiniteſimals. It would be more accurate to ſay, that the | 


curvature of the ellipſis is the Limit excluſive of all the be- 
fore mentioned circles, and that the oſculatory circle is their 
Limit incluſrve, That excellent geometer, Mr. Simſon, in 
his Conic Sections, Lib. v. Prop. 36. Cor. ſays only, after 
demonſtrating the chief property of the oſculatory circle, that 
eaudem habere cum ſectione conica curvaturam dicitur, giving 
this only as an a tion, but not as a propoſition. = 
LIMNOPEUCE, in botany, the name by which Vaillant calls the 
Hippuris of Linnæus. See the article Hippuris, Suppl. 


LINE (Cycl) — Algebraic Lix Es are divided into different 


orders, according to the degree of their equations. Theſe 
degrees are eſtimated, as in determined equations, by the de- 
ee of the higheſt term of the equation. 


hus a + by Tc O 7 equation, expreſſing the 


nature of Lines of the firſt order, or of ſtrait Lines. 

The equation a þ by + cx + dyy + exy +f xx o re- 
＋ the lines of the ſecond order; that 1s, the conic 
2 and the _—_ ry is one of them. 

e equation a + by + cx þ dyy þexy+fxx 

g TUN TI y+þls3 =0, expreſſes 5 lobes 

the lines of third order. And the Lines of the fourth 

and higher orders may be expreſſed in the like manner. See 
Cramer, Introd. a Vanalyſe des lignes courbes. p. 52, ſeq. 


Edinburgh, has | 


LIT 


&c. order, and Curve of the ſecond, third, fourth, &c. or. 
der, indifferently. Sir Iſaac Newton has made a diſtinction: 
according to him, 4 5 
Linz of the third order is the ſame as CuRvR of the ſecond 
kind; becauſe a Line of the firſt order, cannot, ſtrictly ſpeaking 
be called a Curve. | | 5 
Lines of the third order may be cut by a right line in three 
points, and by a circle in ſix points. 

We have a ſhort treatiſe by Sir Iſaac Newton upon the Lines 
of the third order, entitled, Enumeratio linearum tertii ordinis, 
which was firſt printed at the end of Dr. Clarke's latin tranſ. 
lation of Sir Ifaac's Optics; and ſince publiſhed more cor. 
rectly by the late Mr. Jones in 1711, with the treatiſe of 
quadratures and other tracts of its illuſtrious author, 

his enumeration is fo conciſe, as to need a comment. 
Mr. Stirling gave one in 1717; but this comment is too 
difficult for beginners. r. Cramer has lately explained 
this ſubject very fully, in his Introduction a Panalyſe des lig- 
nes courbes algebriques, printed at Geneva 1750, 4to, tg 
which the curious may have recourſe ; as alſo to the Appendix 
to Mr. Mac Laurin's Algebra, entitled, De linearum geome- 
tricarum proprietatibus generalibus ; and to Mr. Euler's Ana- 
lyſis infinitorum, Vol. II. Brea 
An algebraic Line of the order m can cut another algebraic 
Line of the order n, in the number of points expreſſed by 
mn, but not in more. Thus if n = 1. and n =2, the lines 
of thoſe orders can interſect each other in two points only ; 
and if m 2 and n = 2, then may they interſect each other 
in four points, as is well known; ſince a ſtrait Line cannot 
interſect a conic ſection in more than two points; nor can 
one conic ſection interſect another in more than four points. 
In like manner if m = 5 and n = 4, then may the /ines of 
theſe orders interſect each other in 20 points; but not in 
more. See Cramer, Anal, des lignes courbes, p. 75, 76. 
The number of the ſpecies of the Lines of the third order 
amount to — See Mr. Murdoch's Geneſis Curvarum pet 
Umbras. Sir Iſaac reckoned only 72 ſpecies of the third or- 
der.; but Mr. Stirling and Mr. Stone have ſhewn his enume- 
ration to be imperfect; and. Mr. Murdoch has ſince found 
ſome new ſpecies. 5 | _ 

LION. The Lion is comprehended among the felis, or cat- 
kind of animals. See the article FELIis, Append. 

LIox's leaf, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, deſcribed 

by Tournefort under that of Leontopetalon. See the artide 
LEONTOPETALON, Suppl. gin | 
Lion's foot, the Engliſh name of a diſtinct genus of plants, 
Pe by botaniſts Catanance. See the article CATANANCE, 
Liothp Amber, in botany, the name of a diſtinct genus of 
plants, called by botaniſts Anthoſpermum, and Tournefortia 
See the articles ANTHOSPERMUM, Append, and TouRxt- 
„„ nba 
LIQUORICE(Suppl. )—Pztch-Liquorice, the Engliſh name 
of a genus of plants, called by botaniſts Orobus. See tie 
article ORogus, Suppl. 5 
Wild L1quorict, the name of a diſtinct genus of plants, calle 
by authors Aſtragalus. See the article As T RAGAL us, Suffl 
LIQUORS, fermented. See the article FERMENTED Ii 
I >, On 5 
LIST, in the ſea-language, the ſame with J. See the articie 
LusT, Suppl. LE og 
LITHONTRIPTIC (Suppl.) — The reward which the par, 
liament of England gave to Mrs, Stephens, the inventrels « 
ſome medicines, which were ſaid to be a perfect and certain 
cure for the Stone, made the generality of the world believe, 
that they were really as efficacious 'as they were pretend 
to be ; but it appeared, on examination, that the opinion 
a cure in the very inſtances on the ſucceſs of which the fe- 
ward was given, was erroneous; and that the Stones had 
the time remained in the bladders of the patients, tho ſup 
poſed to haye been voided, after being diſſolved and w 
away by the medicines, | Ja 
The principal inſtance of a ſuppoſed cure was Mr. Gardine. 
This man was in December 1748, examined by able ſur 
geons, and found to have a ftone in his bladder; after 
this he took Mrs. Stephens's medicines for eight mom 
without intermiffion ; and at the end of that time he declar 
hbimſelf free from all his uſual complaints; and on ſearch''s 
him, there could no ftone be found in the bladder. Mr, Gar 
diner died about three years afterwards, and his body ” 
opened. When the bladder was examined, there were fo 
in it ſix preternatural apertures of different ſizes; but 
f * Each of theſe 
biggeſt capable of admitting the end of a finger. Ea 
apertures led to a ſeparate bag form'd by an enlar gement 
the internal membrane of the bladder, protruded (en 
the fibres of its muſcular coat. Theſe bags were calily 3 
on the back part of the bladder a little above the vel!” 
ſeminales, and when viewed on the outſide, they fe 
be but two, tho? in realit in number to the © 
ings within, and divided from one another the d hes 
ture of the internal membrane, which form'd a ſeptum 
tween each of them. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 462. p. 1%. 
As to Mrs. 8 's medicine, it is a compoſite 


Mr. Cramer uſes the terms, Ling of the ſecond, third, fourth, 
ws ET 4 


ſoap, and lime made of different ſhells, which every bot 


knows to be highly cauſtic ; and is therefore condemned 


by Dr. Mead; ſince its corroſive quality muſt be injurious 
- th the bladder. However, under proper management, he 


thinks it may be of ſome ſervice in expelling gravel by the | 
urinary paſſages ; thoꝰ it will never be able to break calculi 
of the hardneſs of ſtone: And beſides, its long continued 
uſe muſt be attended with great danger, for the reaſons a- 


bove given. And as for its ſubſtitute, the ſoap- lees, though 
it be a medicine of a more commodious form for taking, 
et it will not prove much ſafer in its conſequences, for 
the ſame reaſons. Mead, Monit, and Pract. Medic. pag. 


199, ſeq. als | 88 ; 
Dr. Whytt of Edinburgh, after conſidering the inconve- | 


niencies, and ſometimes the miſchiefs alſo, of this cele- 
brated ſpecific, reſolved to omit the ſoap, and try what vir- 
tues lime-water might have in diſſolving the calculus. See 
the article L1ME-water, Append. 
His firſt experiments were made on ſeveral fragments of cal- 


culi, with lime- water, from common quick-lime; and af- 


terwards reſolving to try the power of animal-lime, he re- | 
peated them with lime- water made with oyſter-ſhells and | 


cockle-ſhells, well calcined, by pouring ſeven or eight pints 
of water on one pound of the freſh- calcined ſhells. The 
experiments ſucceeded with both forts ;- but he ſoon found, 


that the oyſter and cockle-ſhell lime-water poſſeſſed a much 


greater power of diſſolving the calculus, than that of the 
ſtone- lime. 

He therefore propo 
quantity of four pints, every day, for adults; and for 
children leſs in proportion: And he concludes with inſtances 
of the happy effects of this method. However, as ſtones of 
great hardneſs can never be diſſolved by any medicine what- 
ſoever, Dr. Mead recommends, in theſe caſes, a new method 


of cutting for the Stone. Id. ibid. See the article LiTHo- | 


Tour, Append. 5 

Dr. Hartley has publiſhed, in the London Gazette, the fol- 
Towing receipt for making a /ithontriptic electuary. Take 
five pounds of Alicant ſoap, ſhaved, and one pound of oyſter- 


ſhell lime; put them into a tin veſſel, and pour upon them | 


five quarts of water; make the water boil, till the ſoap be 


perfectly diſſolved in it, and then ftrain all into a 'glazed | 
earthen veſſel. Expoſe this maſs to the air, ftirring it every | 


day, till it becomes both mild to the taſte, and of a proper 
conſiſtence to be formed into pills, or long pellets, without 
ſticking to the fingers. This may be expected to happen in 
two or three months. If it becomes ſufficiently mild before 
id has acquired a due conſiſtence, it may be brought to this, 
by being heated over the fire, in a tin veſſel: If it acquires a 
too hard eonſiſtence, before it is ſufficiently mild, it muſt be 
ſoftened with water. This is what the Doctor calls the li- 
thontriptic maſs or electuary; which he orders to be made in 
2 tin veſſel, becauſe a braſs or copper one would make it 
cmetic. | . : . | 
He gives another more ex 
is this: Pour 
ſhell lime; ſt 


peditious way of making it, which 

two gallons of water upon a pound of oyſter- 

| ir it two or three times, and when it bas fallen 

to the bottom, pour off the clear part of the water. Repeat 

this fifteen or twenty times, or till the clear water, which is 

Poured off, be almoſt taſteleſs; leaving about f 

Water upon the lime, after the laſt ablution. Then pour this 

mxture of water and duleified lime upon five pounds of Ali- 

= „ ſhaved ; and proceed as directed in the firſt receipt. 

I e mals, prepared in this\manner, will be fit for uſe in a 

tew days, or even immediately; but then the Doctor prefers 

the oregoing receipt, where time can be allowed for it. 

f the mals of ſoap and'oyRetiſhell lime, dulcified in either 

of the above-mentioned ways, be made of the confiſtence of 

| 10 electuary, it is then called the lithomtriptic èlectuaty; wheh 

| ſic cure is more convenient than'theimaſs, for thoſe who de- 

Are to take the medicine diſſolved in a liguid vehicle, as milk, 

| o_ fweetened with honey Br. ſugur, water flavoured with 
Waudh or rum, and ſmall beer. 

Where a perſon is ſuppoſed tp bave a large Stone in the kid- 

| e f or bladder, he ought to take every day as nich of the 

dus or aleftadry, 25 contains' two ouners of ihe ſvap, un- 

wh 1 Pain and provocation to make water be violent; in 

be ich caſe it will be proper to begin with abont half this quan- 

ws and to increaſe it as he can bear. The medicine ought 

o, in this caſe, to be dulcified, in an extraordinary de- 


B) ws medicine, the | 

D 2 . v ] 
— mirc revs. Sr the ani 
he ow ſe recommended in diſorders of the ſtomach and 
ouch habits Th Or arended with acidiie there; and in 
fin with ſuch a Patient may, in many o e caſes, 
End 28d afterwards increaſe or leſſen this quantity, as he 


te Dear 
one onſ. Morand, who t 
2 2 of Celſus, Frere Jacques, Rau, and Cheſel- 

duale in the main the ſame, See Mem. de L. Acad. des 


Kd. 


4 


K 


ſes the drinking of ſhell-lime-water to the | 


t five pints of 


, 


quantity every day, as contains an ounce of 


Mr. Cheſelden's method is defcribed in his anatomy, Chap. - 
VI. of the fifth edition This method of cutting for the ſtone 
is much recommended by Dr. Mead; who affures us, that 
now not only children and youths, but alſo perſons advanced 
in years, may ſubmit. to this operation, without great dan- 
ger; and in caſe the ſtone prove too big to be extracted 
without tearing the neck of the bladder, it is now no longer 
neceſſary to ſplit the ſtone, before the extraction; the inven- 
tion of which is aſcribed to Ammonius, a Greek phy- 
fician, who from thence was ſurnamed -, the litho- 
tomiſt. Mead, Monit. and Pract. Med. p. 203. 5 
Mr. Houſtet has collected a great many inſtances of 
ſtones lodged in ſacs formed in the bladder, from which 
it was impoſhible to extract them, without tearing the 
bladder, or cutting on one fide of the ſac, which Mr. Ga- 
rengeot did once with ſucceſs. In ſome of the cafes which 
he mentions, the veſſels of the bladder were in appearance 
grown into the ſtone, and the extraction of the ſtone was at- 
tended with a mortal hæmorrhage. See Mem. de L' Acad, de 
Chirurg. Tom. I. 
The diſtenſion of the bladder with a liquor in performing the 
high operation for the Stone, is attended with difficulties, eſ- 
pecially in women. Dr. Kulm has therefore contrived 
an elevatory catheter for that ſex. The bending of the in- 
firument is fitted to the turn of the os pubis, and its great 
curve, inſtead of being only furrowed, is pierced quite 
through. He introduces this, with its convexity to one ſide, 
then gently raiſes it to the ne and cuts ſecurely 
upon it. See Nov. Act. Erudit. Lipſ. Mart. 1732. 
'LTTHOZUGIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
foſſils, of the claſs of the Scrupi, compoſed of a cryſtalline 
matter a little debaſed, and containing within them various 
extraneous bodies, as pebbles, &c. See the article Sc up! 
Append. 1 . | L 
Dr. Woodward has ranked this genus among the pebbles, be- 
cauſe of the pebbles they contain ; which is by no means 
a ſufficient reaſon for confounding two ſuch different foſſils; 
the Lithozugia approaching to the nature of flint, | 
Mercatus and other naturaliſts have called the Lithozugia ocu- 
lati lapides ; and among Engliſh lapidaries they are known by 
the name of Pudding: ſlones. See the article OcuLaTus 
Lapis, Suppl. | 


* 
* 


1 


# 


Of this genus we have the following ſpecies, 1. The yellow- 
iſh-white Lithozugium, filled with pebbles, 2. The green- 
iſh-white Lithoztggium, filled with pebbles. 18 The fed Li- 
thozugium, filled with pebbles. Vid. Hill, [= # Foſl. p. 557. 


Beide theſe, there are other Lithozygia of a coarſer texture, 
proaching to the nature of quarry-ſtone ; of theſe we have 
the following ſpecies : 1. The fleſh-coloured Lithozugium, 
filled with reddiſh, impure, cryſtalline nodules. 2. The 
bluiſh and glittering Lithazugium, filled with white, impure, 
cryſtalline nodules. 3 The whitiſh: green elegant Lithozu- 
gium, filled with cryſtalline nodules: And, 4. The friable, 
pale- red Lithozugium, variegated with white veins, and red 

* nodules. Hill, Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 560—562. 

LIVE ever, a name ſometimes given to the anacampſeros, or 
orpin, a diſtin genus of plants. See the article Ax Ac Aur- 
SEROS, Suppl. 1 | 

Live in idlerieſs, a name ſometimes uſed for the violet, See 

the article VioLa, Suhl. | 88 

LIVER een theLI VER. See the article 

Heraris Infarctut, Suppl, 

LIZARD's tail, the Englith name of a genus of plants, deſcrib- 

ed by Linnzus under that of Saururus. Sce the article SA u- 
RURUS, " oi | WE Pe 2 

LOCK TR geen, a name by which ſome call a ſpecies of 

Hlellebore. See the article HE LL EBORUSs, Suppl. | 

LO UST, or St. Joun's bread, in botany, names ufed by 

ſone for the Ceratonia, or Siligua, of botaniſts, Sce the ar- 


„ SH id bolle code arms b 
Baſtard Loc usr, a name ſometimes, uſed for a diſtinẽt genus 
of, plants, called by botaniſts Courbaril, br Hymenza, See 
the article YMEN AA, &. | . 4304 _ 5 ; 
Locusr of Virginia, a name by which a ſpecles of acucin is 
;,, ſometimes called. See the article ACACIA, Suppl. 
OCUST-tree, in botany, a name given by the peo le of the 
baby nary to a ſpecies of Acacia, See the article Aca- 
CIA, Suppl. ö 
LOGARITHM (Suppl.) — In the common tables of Zoga- 
rithms we find the Logarithm correſponding to any given num- 
ber within the limits of the table, by inſpection; but it is of uſe 
alſo to have a table wherein the Logarithms are placed in their 
_ order, — to 8 — hiker 
correſponding natural numbers; fo that a Lagarit 
given, — find the correſponding number by inſpection 
only, which can ſeldom be done by the common ' tables ; 
nor can the correſponding number to a Zogarithm not in the 
table be found without ſome trouble. 2 
A table of this ſort is called by Dr. Wallis an anti-logarith- 


mic canon ; and by this canon a Logurithm being given, its 
number may be found with the fame facility that a Logarithm 


of a given number may be found by the common canon. 
- 


LOT 


Dr. Wallis tells us, that a canòn of this kind was formed 
many years ago. It was begun, perhaps, by Harriot, and it 
was finiſhed at leaſt, and prepared for the preſs, if not begun, 
by Warner. This canon ſeems to have been loſt; but the loſs 
has been ſupplied by Mr. Dodſon. See the Anti-logarithmic 
canon by James Dodſon, Lond. 1742. fol. where the author 
alſo ſhews the conſtruction and uſe of his table at large. 
Imaginary LoG ARITHM is uſed for the logarithm of negative and 
imaginary quantities , ſuch as -a, &c, Thus allo the flu- 


ents of certain imaginary fluxionary expreſſions, ſuch as 17 a 


| 


5 


. 


fy im" are imaginary logarithms, 
2] —1 | | | 
([ Euler, Analyſ. infin. Vol. 1. pag · 72, 74.3 
The expreſſion _ repreſents the fl 


uxion of the Logarithm of 


, and the fluent therefore of — is the Legarithm of x ; but 


x 
3 | ES | xy/ —1 
© which is therefore called an :?maginary Logarithm. 
However, when theſe imaginary Logarithms occur in the ſo- 
* Jutions of problems, they may be transformed into circular 
arcs or ſectors ; that is, the imaginary Logarithm, or imagi- 


no Logarithm can repreſent the fluent of 


7 


© "nary hyperbolic ſector becomes a real circular ſector. See | 


Bernoulli, Oper. Tom. I. p. 400. and p. 512. Mac Laurin's 
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PEI Loo sE /rife, the name of a genus of plants, called 
botaniſts Epi 


120 
— » 


Spited, 
LORANTHUS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, "the ime 


- 9 
But ſee | 


bY. 8, 


LOTUS Africanus, in botany, a name by which ſome call the 
| N of Tournefort. See the article GVUaIacaxa, 
ppl. ee 
Bladder Lor us, a name ſometimes given to a ſpecies of Ju}. 
neraria. See the article VULNERARIA, Suppl, 5 
LOVE-grafs, in botany. See the article GR Ass, Append, 
Love in a miſt, a name uſed among gardeners for the Grang. 
dilla, or paſſion-flower. See the article GRANADILL a, 6299, 
Lov lies a-bleeding, a popular name for the Amaranth. Few 
the article AMARANTH, Suppl, 
LOUSE( Suppl.) — Tree-Lousk, a genus of inſects, called 
by Zzoologiſts Aphis. See the article ApHIS, Append. 
LovsEg-wort, a name uſed by ſome for the Delphintum of bo- 
tannical writers. See the article DELPHINIUM, Suppl. 
Lousz-wort is alſo the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called 
by er Pedicularis. See the article PEDICUL ay, 
upp 2 | F ; 
LO WINGS, in falconry. See the article Lux Es, Append. 
LUMBRICUS, in zoology, the name of a genus ot inſeqs 
called in Engliſh earth-worms, See the articles WoRI and 
EARTH-worms, Suppl. | 
The Lambricus is an inſet of the larger kind, of an oblon 
form, conſiderably thick rounded in ſhape, and covered with 
a ſoft and lender ſkin, marked with annular ridges, and fur- 
rows. When full grown, it is often ten inches, or more, in 
length, and more than a third of an inch in diameter, tt; 
colour is a duſky red, 
It is common every where, at little depths, under the ſurface 
of the earth ; it is not unfrequently alſo met with in the hu- 
man inteftines, as well as in thoſe of other animals, in which 
ſtate it has been ſuppoled a different creature, and called by 2 
new name. Ft. 
\ Beſides the common earth-worm, there is found another ſpe- 
Ties of Lumbricus in the mud about the Sea-ſhores, very large, 
growing very often to a foot or more in length; it entirely 
reſembles the other, only that it is of a paler red, and has is 
ſkin covered with little prominences, which makes it rough 
or ſcabrous to the touch. Vid. Hill, Hiſt. Anim. p. 15. 
LUNES, or LowIVGs, in {aiconry, leaſhes, or long lines to 
call in hawks, Kult, Dit. in voc. | | 
| LUNGS (Suppl.) — Sea-LuxGs, the Engliſh name of the 
Meduſa, agenus of inſects. See the article ME DUsA, Append, 
| Ships-LUNGs, a name piven to the ventilators of ſhips, Sce 
the article VenriLaTor, Append. 
 LunG=wort ( Suppl. Cow's LUNG-wort, a name ſometimes 
given to the Ve α“pͥ., or Mullein. See the article Ves- 
 BASCUM, Suppl. e 
LURCHER; among ſportſmen, a kind of hunting dog, like a 
mongrel greyhound, with pricked ears, a ſhaggy coat, and 
generally of a yellowiſh- white colour. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 
LUST-wort, a name by which ſome call Rzs ſolis, a diſtinct 
genus of plants. See the article Ros _ Suppl. 
LYCIUM,  4vignon-herry, ' Avignon-thorn, or box-thorn, in 
botany, the name of a genus of plants, the characters of 
which are theſe : The cup is a ſmall, ere, obtuſe, perma- 
nent perianthium, divided into five ſegments; the flower con- 
* fiſts of a ſingle infundibuliform petal ; the tube is cylindric, 
patent and crooked ; the limb is ſmall, divided into five ſeg. 
ments, - obtuſe and patulous; the ſtamina are five ſubulated 
hlaments, growing out of the tube of the flower; they ale 
. ſhorter than it, and inclinated ; the antheræ are ereft; t 
germen of the piſtil is roundiſh ; the ſtyle is ſimple, and longer 
than the ſtamina; the ſtigma is bifid and thick; the fruit 5? 
roundiſh berry, containing two cells; the ſeeds are numero” 
and kidney-thaped ; and the receptacles are convex. 
Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 81. „„ 0 
5 This genus comprehends likewiſe the Faſminoides of olle 
- aut DIE» £773 7) 5 ODG 5 Cr : 94 PASSES» 
LYCOCTONUM. See the article AconiTe, Cy. " 
LYING under the ſea, is when; in a ſtorm, the ſhip is #3 
and the helm ſo faſtened a- lee, that the ſea breaks upon 
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py 6 


... of. a.genus of plants, called by others Lonicera. Bes the arti-] - bow, or broadfide. . Blanckley, Nav. Expoſ. p. 102; | 
"CER IE OT x x= LYNCHET, among farmers, a line of green ſward, gel 
LORD in groſs, 2 is Lord, not by reaſon of any manor, 55 as à boundary to ſeparatè plowed land, in common 
; asthe king in geſpect of bis crown, &c. Ternugf law, "Blount, | Rutt: Peck in vocy „ e be ode el be 
ct PLING | SITS 121. ! gal TL A OS CETIONS | LYSEMACHIA- flzguoſa, the name by which ſome Axk-· 
\ | F nk  % a & f 4 4 N 9 1 , 7 ; 8 a 4 we . . 27 - o ) 6 
LOUWE-tree, in botzny, the name of a genus of plants, called Cbamænerium of Tournefort. See the article CHAM#! 
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rot. See the article Macaw, Suppl. of a genus of plants, known among authors by that of Ru- 
MACAW, (Suppl.) or M Ac Aw: tree, in botany, beola. See the article RUBEOLA, Suppl. 
the name of a ſpecies of palma, or Phœnix. See the [| MADNESS — Dr. Michelotti relates the cure of a young 
article ProE NI, Suppl. | man, who, after being expoſed to very hot weather at ſea, 
MACHINE (Cycl.) — The ſimple Machines, or mechanical] and having committed violent debauches in drinking, became 
powers, according to their different ſtructure, ſerve for differ- mad, without any fever. He was cured by violent bleed- 
ent purpoſes ; and it is the buſineſs of the ſkilful mechaniſt to ing, ſtarving, weak very cold drink, the cold bath, and 
chooſe them, or combine them, in the manner that may be pouring cold water on his head. Hiſt, de l' Acad. des 
eſt adapted to produce the effect required, by the power | Scienc. 1734. See the article MANIA, Suppl. 
which he is poſſeſſed of, and at the leaſt expence. The lever | MAGNESIA, the ſame with Manganeſe. See the article 
can be employed to raiſe weights a little way only, unleſs the [| MaNGANESE, Suppl. : 
engine itſelf be moved ; as, for inſtance, to raiſe ſtones out MAGNET (Cycl.) — Armed MacneT. See the article 
of their beds in quarries. But the axis and wheel may ſerve | LoAp-sTONE, Suppl. ; 
for raiſing weights from the greateſt depths. Pullies being | The power of natural Magnets may be greatly increaſed by 
eaſily carried, are therefore much employed in ſhips. The | art; and this ſeems to have received farther and very great 
wedge is excellent for ſeparating the parts of bodies; and the | improvements from Dr. Knight. See Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 474. 
ſcrew for compreſſing or ſqueezing them together; and its | p. 163. ſeq. ; : 
great friction is even ſometimes of uſe, to preſerve the effect The poles of natural Magnets may be inverted, or their di- 
already produced by.it. The ſtrength of the Machine, and | rections may be changed. Remarkable inſtances of this 
of its parts, muſt be proportioned to the effects which are may be ſeen in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 101. p. 164. ſeq. and 
to be produced by it. Thus, when the center of motion is | Ne 476. p. 36. ſeq. Thus the magnetical virtue may be 
placed between the power and the weight, it muſt ſuſtain the ſum | placed in ſuch a manner, that the two oppoſite ends of a 
of their efforts: a ſmall ballance, therefore, ought not to be | fone ſhall become, both, ſouth poles ; and the middle quite 
employed for weighing great weights; for theſe diſorder its | round, a north pole. Or, the two oppolite ends may be 
ſtructure, and render it unfit for ſerving that purpoſe with north poles; and the two oppoſite ſides ſouth poles, Half 
accuracy. Neither are great Machines proper for producing | of the ſurface of the ſtone may be made a north pole, and 
fmall ellos, It were to be wiſhed, that we had a detail of all | the other half a ſouth pole. A north pole may be placed fo 
theſe things drawn up by ſome ſkilful and experienced me- as to be ſurrounded by a ſouth pole ; and at the other end of 
bane. io ih „ the ſtone, a ſouth ſurrounded by a north pole; ſo that the 
From theſe ſimple Machines, compounded ones are formed] edges of each ſurface have a pole of a different denomination 
5 various combinations, and ſerve for different purpoſes; in | from that which occupies the middle. See Phil. Tranſ. N* 
all which the ſame general laws take place; and particularly | 476. p. 36 1. ſeq. 2 | OE 
this, that the power and weight ſuſtain each other, when | Artificial MacGneT. Artificial Magnets have been made in 
they are in the inverſe proportion of the velocities which reat perfection by the hefore mentioned gentleman, See the 
they would have in the directions wherein they act, if they | hil. Tranſ. No 474, p. 161. ſeq. where various experiments 
were put in motion. 1 i an” 5 of the force of theſe Artificial Magnets are recorded; one in 
But in practice the friction of Machines is to be conſidered, | particular weighing, without its armour, juſt an ounce, and 
without allowing for which we ſhall often find ourſelves at a | with the armour, cramps, and rings, one ounce 17 pen. vt. 
| lifted ſix pounds ten ounces troy weight. See pag. 166, 
Accurate deſcriptions and draughts of Machines would be a No cit. 8 | | ; ; | 
very curious and uſeful work. But to make a collection of | It is hoped, that Doctor Knight will ſoon oblige the 
this kind as advantageous as poſſible, it ſhould, beſides the world with his diſcoveries in magnetiſm. In the mean 
deſcriptions of Machines, contain an analyſis of them; time, the ingenious Mr, Canton has found out a me- 
pointing out their advantages and diſadvantages ; the reaſons thod of making artificial Magnets, without the uſe of, and 
of the conſtructions; and the general problems, implied in] yet far ſuperior to, natural ones. This gentleman has ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well in his attempts to convey a conſiderable mag- 
None of theſe things have as yet been done, in a complete] netic virtue to bars of hardened ſteel, as to be able to impreg- 
and ſatisfactory manner, in any treatiſe of this kind. How- | nate ſuch bars with this virtue, to as high a degree as any of 
| the ſame weight and dimenſions which he had yet ſeen or 
Beſſon, Beroaldus, Auguſtinus de Ramellis, Bockler, Leu- heard of; and to as high a degree, as, he a prehends, the 
pold, Beyer, Limpergh, Van Zyl, Perault, and others; a ſame bars in their preſent ſtate are capable 0 being impreg- 
thort account of whole works we find in Wolſii commentatio | nated. Mr. Canton has publiſhed the deſcription of his pro- 
de præcipuis ſcriptis mathematicis. Elem. Matheſ. Univ. | | 8 wn ſuch directions, that any perſon may readily per- 
„om. 5. pag. 84. ſeq. To theſe muſt be added, Monſicur] form the ſame. read af} v9 AR | | 
Belidor? Fa uh, — Hydraulique, and Dr., Deſaguliers's The apparatus, beſides the bars of hard and ſoft ſteel, conſiſts 
oy only in an iron poker and tongs, the larger they are, and the 
of Sciences at Paris have alſo given us a. collection of Ha- longer they have been uſed, the better. But for the appli- - 
chines and inventions approved of by them. This work, cation of this apparatus, we muſt refer to the * e au- 
| Publiſhed by Monſieur Gallon, conſiſts of ſix volumes in 4to; | thor himſelf, who has expreſſed himſelf clearly an conciſely, 
. containing engraved drzughts of the Machines, with cheir de-] and added figures for the more eaſy intelligence of his pro- | 
But a complete inſtitution of practical ceſs. See a method of makin artificial Magnets, without 
the uſe 2 3 nh, Wy 7 1 Canton, VI. A. London, 
1751.. See alſo Phil. Tranſ., Vol. 47. P. 317. N 
MAGP YE, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of a large order 
of birds. See the article PiC4, Su [, be LEA 
cellent contrivances ; but yet does not raiſe all the water MAHOGANY, a. well known, and, juſtly, much valued 
that it might have done, becauſe the maker did not know 5 wood, brought from Jamaica, and other parts, of the Weſt- 
Sire the River Seine all the advantages of which it was Indies. 
Hence appears the neceſſity of a mechanics being It is the wood of a very beautiful tree, with 8 leaves, 
well acquainted with mathematics; | or: that able mathemati-¶ but hitherto not reduced to any certain claſs or genus of 
4% would apply themſelves to mechanics more than they] plants. ' Cateſby, indeed, who ſaw only the withered remains 
5% nd not think it below them to direct workmen.,, Sec | of its flower, tells us, that he could plainly, perceive it to he 
pentapetalous, or conſiſting of five leaves. Its fruit has ſome, 
tho but a remote, reſemblanoe to that of the pine. 
MAIDEN-bair (Suppl.) — Black MAiDEN-hair, a name 
ſometimes given to the Filicula, or dwarf Fern. See the article 
E egg crc 0d a6 l 
Engliſh Mainen-hair, the name of a genus of plants, cal- 
led by howniſts Trichomanes. See the article Þ 81CHOMA-. 
ie adds. oils e ial, nod... Lie 
White N the name by which ſome. call the 
Ruta-murarig, or. wall-rue., See. the article BUT e 
r ar a fiat AI 
MAILLS, on ſhip-board, are ſquare machines, compoſed 
I number of rings interwoven, net-wiſe, and uſd for ag,» | 
2 Par ah N | 


M AC AO, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of par- j M ADDER (Suppl.) — Petty-Mapper, the Engliſh name 
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MAKE- Hawk, in falconry. See the article Hawk, Append. 
MALIGNANT (Cycl.) — Malignant fevers and fluxes are 
| frequent, not only in maſſhy countties, after hot ſeaſons, but 


out (itn fatal malatty-of this kind; which may, in great 


MALABAR-aut, in botany, the Engliſh nam 


Suppl, 
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off the looſe hemp which remains on lines or white cordage, MALUS, the Apple- tree, in botany, 


after it is made. Blanckley's Nav. Expol. p. 102. 


in populous cities. See the article CiTY, Append. 

Hiſtory abounds with examples of malignant or peſtilential 
fevers, added to the other calamities of a fiege: Nay, there 
I ſcnree uny inftance of a town being long inve With- 


part, be attributed to the filth of the lace, crowded with | 
pebple and earfle, Corrupted grain, and meats long falted be- 
An putrid, have like wiſe given riſe to malignant diſ- 


Jets eee how much the plague, and other peſtilential 
fevers, Hot feurvies, and dy ſenteries have abated in Europe 
Mithin this 14ſt century; a bleſſing we can aſeribe to no other 
ſecond cauſe, than to the improvement of every thing relating 
Xo Ceanlineſs, and to the more general uſe of Antiſeptics. 
See the article ANTISCEPTICS, * . 
In regard to diet too, it may be obſerved, that hopped beer, 
wine, and ſpirituous liquors coming more into general uſe, 
have been a greut means of ſupprefling putrid and malignant 
Yiſeaſes. Greens and fruit are likewiſe more univerſally eat, 
and ſalted medts · mae a much leſs part of diet than formerly. 
To this add the more general conſumption of tea and ſugar. 
Al which are ne itteo — arftiſceptics. ' Pringle, Obſerv. 
on Dif. of che army, p. 284, 288, 293. 7 err benny 
8 oe eagle ture uf all ola diforders, Dr. Prin- 
Sle thinks chat the putrid efluvia, received into the blood, 
ave a power of corrupting the whole maſs, of which he 
conceives the reſolution of the blood, and ſometimes even its 
Imell, in the advanced ſtate of a Malignant fever, the, offen- | 
fivencſs of the 'fiveats, and other excretions, the livid ſpots, 
Miotches, and mortifications incident to this diftemper, to 
de ſufficient proofs. By the acrimony of theſe efluvia, the 
hierves are affected with: varibus ſpaſms, the pulſe is always 
yuickened, at firſt raiſed, but Toon depreſſed. Id. ibid. 


: 2 8. 7 IS, | 9270 
Wee putrefaction the only change made in the body by con- 
tagion, it would be eaſy to cure ſuch fevers, at any period, 
by the uſe ef acids, or other-antiſceptics. - But, as this can- 
Not be effected, till the ſtated time of their decline, it ſeems 
Fei "that whilft the ſceptic prbgreſs goes on, the fever 


s chiefly Tapported by an inflammation in the brain; fo that 
cure cannot be expected, till the obſtructing matter is re- 
1.4 purated, Id. bid. e If ; 
at Mis is the caſe, 2 1 of cure. 
Thus, before the inflammation is fixed, the ſceptic particles 
my be erpelled by ſweating ; After that periel, the moſt 
effectual nrethod is to ſupport the ſtrength 3 but fo as not 
5 increaſe tlie inflammation; and near the end of the laſt 
ge of the diſcaſe, the humours being reſolved by putre- 
faction, the obſtruction is thereby removed; at which time 
the ſtronger antiſceptic and 'cordial medicines have place, 


in order to correct and expel what is ſo much vitiated. | 


In this low Rite tlie volatiles are often neceſſary for taiſing 
the pulſe: Wine is a conſtant eördial; and not only wine, 
but camphor, make- root, and tlſe bark, are endowed with 
frong antiſceptic qualities. Id. ibid. p. 299. ſeq. See the 
Articles Biirovs ver, HesrirA Fever, DyskNTERT, 
Kc. Append. e E 


o 4 
AL. aut, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of 
5 7 woe by botaniſts Adbatoda, See the article Api A- 
oDa, Suppl. FREE 
MALL, or Na- M ar, the name by Which we call Lveral 

cies of the Larus, or güll. See the article Lans, 


MALLow, in bota che 'Evpliſh name 6f a eus of 
Plan called by botaniſts Mau. See the article VAE va, 
ws 


ws Marlow " the name by ' which ſome call the Corchorus, 

"of botanitts. Set the article CGncRonUS, nd. 
Julian MALLO w, a name given to two different. A | 

fs ld nt ts ty bunt, Se Kere 
See,, on grey eo 
Meh M ALLQW, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, cal- 
e Aker by derte ame. Sie th anitle Kern, 
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the name of a ge 
plants, the characters of which are theſe ; the fone be 


ceous, and conſiſts of. ſeveral leaves; the fruit is fleſhy, al. 
moſt round, and for the moſt part umbilicated at both ends: 
it is divided into ſeveral cells or partitions, in each of which 
is contained an oblong callous ſeed. 
The ſpecies of Apple-tree, enumerated by Mr. Tournefort 
are theſe: 1. The Apple with a full or double flower, 4 
The Dwarf- Apple, with white fruit; this is rather à ſhrub 
than a tree. 3. The 'Dwarf-Apple, with reddiſn fruit, 4 
The Cnab-tree, or wild Apple, with very ſour fruit. 5. Th, 
wild Apple, with acid fruit. 6. The wild Apple, with white 
and acid fruit. 7. The large Apple, with very tender and 
early ripening fruit. 8. The cultivated Apple, with green 
ſpots both without and within the fruit. 9. The garden 
Apple, with fruit almoſt without a pedicle. 10. The 
garden Apple, with roundiſh pale green - fruit, of a ſweetiſh 
acid taſte, 11. The garden Apple, with: greeniſh iron co- 

loured fruit. 12. The garden Apple, with fruit full of 

protuberances. 13. The garden Apple, with orbicular. 
ſweet-ſcented fruit. 14. The garden Apple, with bright pur 

ple fruit. 15. The garden Apple, with blood coloured fruit 

of a ſweetiſn ſour taſte. 16. The garden Apple, with large 

reddiſh and 'very acid fruit, and a long pedicle. 17. The 

garden Apple, with deep red and violet ſcented fruit, 18, 

den Apple, with pale red, ſcentleſs, and large fruit, 


the 
1 The garden Apple, with deep blood-red coloured fruit, 


_ variegated with ruſt-coloured ſpots. 20. The girden Apple, 
with turbinated, tender fruit. 21. The garden Apple, with 
oblong, hard, cheſnut-taſted fruit. 22. The garden Appl, 
with globoſe fruit, partly red and partly yellow, and df a 
ſweetith-ſour taſte. 23. The garden Apple, with orbiculat 
ſeſſile fruit, of a vinous taſte. 24. The garden Apple, with 
pentagonal ſtelliform fruit, and ſomewhat acid taſte. 25. 
The garden Apple, with polygonal fruit, of a vinous and 
ſomewhat acid taſte. 26. The large, angular, vinous-taſted 
garden Apple. 27. The garden Apple, with large 'pileiform 
greeniſh-yellow fruit. 28. The garden Apple, with -tritel 
fruit, variegated with -yellowiſh-red ſpots. 29. The garden 
Apple, with fruit partly white, and partly reddiſh, variegated 
with red ſpots. 30. The angular, fweet, garden Apple, di- 
ſobving in the mouth. 31. The angular, whitiſh, citron- 
coloured garden Apple. 32. The fructiferous Hpple, with 
fading flowers. 33. The garden Apple, with oblong, fügt 
| taſted, Anis- ſcented, greyiſh iron- coloured fruit. 34. The 
garden Apple, with whitiſh fruit partly punctated, and 
partly variegated. with deep- red ſtrite. The hard, fugnr 
+ taſted garden Apple, with purple fruit. 36. The garden h- 
ple, with very ſweet, red, ſeſſile fruit. 37. The oblong, 
mewhat arched, very white garden Apple, of a ſwettilh acid 
| Taſte, Tournef. Inft. Bot. 634, ſe g. h 
MAN, Homo, in zovlogy, is ranked by Linnæus at the head 
of a claſs of animals, which he calls ##rhropuniiypha. Ste 
the article An THROPOMORPHA, Sh. 
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below, and two above; whereas the two lateral ſegments are very 
large, of a roundiſh figure, and repreſent a lower lip; the 
the upper one being ſmall, and bipartite. "The ſtamen is a 
ſingle membranaceous filament, much reſembling a ſegment 
of the corolla ; the anthera is of a linear figure, and affixed 
to the ſide of the filamerit; the germen of the piſtil is 
roundiſh, and is placed beneath the receptacle of the flower ; 
the ſtyle is ſimple, and of the length of the flower ; and 
the ſtigma is ſomewhat trigonal and bent. The fruit is 
a roundiſh capſule, ſomewhat obſcurely trigonal, and com- 
poſed of three valves, in each of which there is a ſingle, hard, 
rugoſe ſeed, of an ovated figure. ; 

It is a native of America, deſcribed by Plumier, and is nearly 
allied to the Canna, but cannot be joined with it. Vid, 
Linnzi Gener, Plantar, p. 2. | 


MARIORAM (Suppl.) — Spaniſh MARJORAM, a name uſed 


by ſome for the Urtica, with pellitory leaves and round balls. 
See the article URTICA, Suppl. | 
Sweet MaRJoRAM, a name given by ſome to a genus of 
plants, called by others Parthenium. See the article PAR- 
 THENIUM, Suppl. 
MARKING-Yarn, in ſhips of war, is white yarn ſpun the 
wrong way, and put into all cordage of three inches and up- 
wards, as the king's mark. Blanckley's Naval Expoſitor, 


. 103. 
MARSH. Elder, or Water-Elder, the name by which ſome | 


call the Opulus. See the article OpULUs, Suppl. | 
Marsg-fever, is a ſpecies of bilious fever. See the article Bi- 
LIous, Append. | 
Thoſe, ſeized with the Marſh-fever, are tormented with a 
burning heat, and violent head-ach. "They complain likewiſe 
of intenſe thirft, aking of the bones, a pain of the back, 
great laſſitude and inquietude; and frequently of a nauſea, 
ſickneſs, or a pain about the pit of the ſtomach; which is 
ſometimes attended with a vomiting of green or yellow bile, 
of an offenſive ſmell. The head is ſometimes ſo ſuddenly 
and violently affected, that without any previous complaint, 
the patients run about in a wild manner, as if they were 
mad; and would throw themſelves out of windows, or into 
the water, if not prevented. Pringle, Obſerv. on the Dil. 
of the Army, p. 171. | 
ARSH trefoil, the name of a genus of plants, called by au- 
thors Menyanthes. See the article MENYANTHEs, Suppl. 
MaRsHy Countries. It is to be obſerved, that neither canals, 
nor even large inundations, where the water is deep, are 
nearly ſo dangerous in regard to peoples health, or exhale fo 
much noxious vapours, as marſby grounds, or meadows that 
have been once floated, and but lately drained ; and that 
Relds, tho' dry in appearance, may nevertheleſs be moiſt, by 
the tranſpiration of ſubterraneous water. Pringle, Obſerv. on 
the Dif. of the Army, p. 82. | 
By this exhalation, as well as by that of ditches and canals, 
in all which innumerable plants and inſets die and rot, 
the atmoſphere is filled, eſpecially during the latter part of 
ſummer and autumn, with moiſt, putrid, and-infalutary va- 
pours. Add to this, that marſby countries being low, and 
without hills to receive the winds, or direct them in ſtreams 
upon the lower grounds, the air is apt to ſtagnate and cor- 
Tupt, The common water too, being either collected from 
rains, and preſerved in ciſterns, or drawn from ſhallow 
wells, is, in hot and dry ſeaſons, ſoon corrupted; ſo that 
Every thing conſpires, in ſummer, not only to relax the 
hs, but to diſpoſe the humours to putrefaction. Id. 
p. 2. | 
In marſhy countries rainy and moiſt: ſeaſons differ greatly; 
ſince intenſe and continued heats occaſion the . moiſt- 
ure in the atmoſphere, by the immenſe exhalations they 
raiſe; whereas frequent ſhowers, during the hot ſeaſon, cool 
the air, check the exceſs of vapours, dilute and refreſh the 
Corrupted ſtagnatin water, and precipitate all putrid and 
22 effluvia. But, if heavy rains in the beginning of 
an ns * ſueceeded by great and uninterrupted heats, 
2 pa. by overflowing the meadows, ſerve only for mat- 
2 45 more exhalation, and to make the ſeaſon more ſickly, 
Th the diſtempers more fatal. Id. ibid. 33 
— e epidemic of the hot ſeaſon, and the great endemic of 
= countries, is a fever of an intermitting nature, com- 
the 2 of a tertian ſhape, but of a bad kind; which in 
a double 7. Places and worſt ſeaſons, appears in the form of 


hat bey nu. b. Gr, alt agtee ſo much with tire ſea-ſcurvy, 
of the x deer, be accounted the fame diſeaſe ; the exhalations 
| in hot weather, acting like the 
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in the evening damps, a juſt quantity of vinous liguots: and 
victuals of good nouriſhment. , Without ſuch _ not only 
ſtrangers, but the natives themſelves, are extremely fickly 
after hot and cloſe ſummers. Id. ibid. p. 9. | 

MARTAGON, the name given by ſome to ſeveral ſpecies of 
Lilly. See the article LiLium, Suppl. | 

MARTIN, in ortithology, the Foglitk name of the black Hi- 
hr blow only the throat white. See the article Hig ne 
DO, Supi. | 

MART GOLD (Suppl.) — N- Max Top, the name by 
which ſome call the Ficoides of botaniſts. See the article 
Suppl. and Append. 

MASH, the name of a drink given to horſes or cattle. It is 
made of half a peck of ground malt, put into a pail ; on 
which is poured as much hot ſcalding water, as will wet it 
well; then ſtirring it about half an hour, till it becomes luke- 
warm, and ſweet like honey, it is to be given to the horſe, 
A maſh is only given after a purge, to make it work better ; 
after hard labour, or for drink in time of ſickneſs. Ruſt. 
Dict. in voc. | | | 

MASTER-wort, a name ſometimes given to the Afrantia of 
botanical writers. See the article AsT+RANTIA; Suppl. 

MASTIC-tree, the name by which ſome call the Lentiſcus of 
authors. See the article LsNTiscus, Suppl. * 

MasTIC-tree of Jamaica, a name ſometimes given to the Ca- 
1 4 Caryophillum. See the article CARYoPHILLUMg 

ppend. ; | 

Indian Mas Ic, the name by which the Molle, or Peruvian 
Lon is ſometimes called. See the article MoLLE, 

25 ; 

MATFELON, a name ſometimes gived to the Facea of bo- 
ns os uſually called Knapweed. See the article JA- 
CEA, Suppl. 

MATURA' ION of fruit. For the ſeveral ways of haſtening 
the maturation of fruit, ſee the articles HoT-beds, FoRCinG, 
and CaPRIFICATION, Suppl. 

MAUDLIN, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called by 
botaniſts Ageratum. See the article AGERATUM, Suppl. 

MAUROCENIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which are theſe; the cup is a very ſmall 
one-leaved perianthium, divided into five ſegments, and per- 
manent; the flower conſiſts only of one leaf, divided into five 
oval, patent ſegments; the ſtamina are five erect ſubulated 
filaments, longer than the flower ; the antheræ are ſimple; 
the germen of the piſtil is conic; there is no ſtyle; the ſtig- 
mata are three, and gibbous; the fruit is an oval berry, um- 
bilicated with the ſtigmata; the ſeeds are three, oblong, and 
ſcarce ſeparable from the pulp. -# 
Dillenius makes this genus a ſpecies of Frangula. Vid. Lin- 
næi Gen. Plant. p. 125. | oe 

MAW, or St a-Maw, the ſame with the Sca-Mall. See the 
article MALL, ſupra. 


MAY-buſh, in botany, a name ſometimes given to the Meſþi- 


tus, or Medlar. See the article Mesp1LUs, Suppl. 
May-duke, a name uſed among Gardeners for a ſpecies of 
cherry- tree. See the article CER asus, Suppl. 2's 
Mav-/lly, a name ſometimes uſed for the Convallaria, or 
Lilium Convallium. See the article LILIU ConvALLiun, 
Suppl. 5 | | 
1 a name by which ſome call the Chamæmile. See 
the article CHAM ZMELUM, Suppl. Betis Wal 
MAZE, in gardening, the ſame with Labyrinth. See the article 
LABYRINTH, Cycl. and Suppl. 5 3 
MEADOW-graſs, in botany. See the article GR Ass, 
Append. © 1 88 | 
1 the Engliſh name ab a genus of plants, cal- 
led by botaniſts Thaiifirum. See the article THALIC- 
TRUM, Suppl. | | E 
Mz avow-ſweet, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of 
plants, called by authors Ulmaria. See the article UL MA» 
RIA, Suppl. n 5 
MEALV-iree, in botany, a name ſometimes gen to the J. 
burnum. See the article ViBURNUM, Suppl. 
MECHANICS (Cycl. ) — The term Mechanics bas of old been, 
and ſtill is, uſed in a double ſenſe in vety different ſcien- 
ces, both with reſpe& to their objects and principles. For 
the name Mechanics- is applied equally to that ſcience which 
treats of the equilibrium and compariſon of powers ; and 
to that ſcience in which the nature, generation, and altera- 
tion of motion is explained. To avoid ambiguity, the 
fore, it would be proper to | give the name Statics to th 
ſcience of the ae and compariſon of powers, and 
to reſtrain the term Mechanics to the ſcience of motion. 
Theſe two ſciences not only differ as to their objects and 
principles, but alſo with reſpe& to the times in which 
they have been cultivated. Some of the principles of Sta- 
tics were eſtabliſhed by Archimedes; but Galileo laid the 
firſt foundation of Mechanics, when he inveſtigated the 
| deſcent of heavy bodies; and ſince his time, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the new methods of compuration, a great progreſs 
has been made, particularly by Sir Iſaac Newton, in his 
Principia, This admirable. work is now rendered more: ar- 
ceſſible to beginners by the learned comment hy 5-4 
le Seur and 3 with the text, at G 
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39, 4to, 1742, 4 vols. 4to. We have alſo the ſciences of 


.ronomia, by the late learned profeſſor Herman, Amſt. 
1776. 4to. Mr. Euler's Mechanica, five de motus ſcientia; 
is ſufficiently recommended by the name of the author, 
well known as one of the moſt eminent mathematicians 
in Europe. This work, however, did not eſcape the cen. 
Fart of a late ingenidus writer; but granting the juſtneſs of 
his remarks, it may be ſaid, that a few inaccurate expreſ- 
ſions, owing to analogies carried too far, and to the 
ſtyle of infiniteſimals, are but ſmall flaws in ſuch a work. 
As to ſtatics, the ſubject has been almoſt exhauſted by Va- 
rignon, in his Mecanique, Paris, 1725, 2 vol. 4to. 
Ide doctrine of machines or engines is a principal branch of 


chanics ; but has not as yet been treated as it deſerves. | 


E 
2 ſhall here inſert a few obſervations on this uſeful ſubject, 
from a late eminent author. ; 
In treating of machines, we ſhould conſider the weight 
that is to be raiſed, the power by which it is to be raiſed, 
and the inſtrument or engine by which this effect is to be 


: produced There are two principal problems that ought to 


de reſolved in treating of each of them. 


The firſt is, to determine the proportion which the power | 


and weight ought to have to each other, that they may juſt 
ſuſtain one another, or be in æquilibrio. | 

© The ſecond is, to determine what ought to be the proportion of 

© the power and weight to each other, in a given machine, that 

it may produce the reateſt effect poſſible, in a given time. 

All che writers on Mechanics treat of the firſt of theſe pro- 
blems, but few have conſidered the ſecond, tho' equally 
uſeful with the other. : 

As to the firſt problem, this general rule holds in all powers: 

© Suppoſe the engine to move, and reduce the velocities of the 

power and weight to the reſpective directions in which they 

a4; find the proportions of thoſe velocities; then if the 


power be to the weight, as the velocity of the weight is to | 


the velocity of the power, or, which amounts to the ſame 


thing, if the power multiplied by its velocity, gives the ſame | | 


product as the weight multiplied by its velocity, this is the 


"eaſe wherein the power and weight ſuſtain each other, and 


are in equilibria ; ſo that in this caſe, the one would not 
: 45 over the other, if the engine was at reſt; and if it 


; 1 in motion, it would continue to proceed uniformly, if it | | 
were not for the friction of its parts, and other reſiſtances. | 


© The ſecond general auen in Mechanics, is, to determine 
the proportion whic 


to each other, that when he poreer prevails, and the ma- 


"chine is in motion, the greateſt effect poſſible may be pro- 
duced by it in a given time. It is manifeſt, that this is an 


inquiry of the greateſt importance, tho* few have treated of | 


it. When the power is only a little greater than that which 
is ſufficient to ſuſtain the weight, the motion is too ſlow ; 


and tho' a greater weight is raiſed in this caſe, it is not 
| loſs of time. When the weight | 
is much leſs than that which the power is able to ſuſtain, it | 


ſufficient to compenſate 
is raiſed in leſs time; and this may happen not to be ſuffi- 


, Client, to compenſate the loſs ariſing fram the ſmallneſs of the | 


load. . It ought, therefore, to be determined when the pro- 


duct of the weight multiplied by its velocity, is the greateſt | 


. poffible 3 for this product meaſures the effect of the en- 


ine in a given time, which is always the greater in propor- 
tion as the weight which is raiſed is greaters and as the velo- | 


"city with which it is raiſed is greater. We ſhall therefore ſubjoin 


Lorne inſtances of this kind, that may be demonſtrated from the | 


common elementary geometry; wiſhing that farther improve- t TOICE, AS 1 
| S ye 5 ice that foxce (which exceſs is the power that accelerates the m. 


nts may be made in this moſt uſeful part of Mecbanics. 
"the motion of the weight is at firſt gradually accelerated. 
The action of the. power being ſuppoſed invariable, its influ- 
ence in accelerating the motion of the weght decreaſes, while 
the velocity of the weight increaſes. us the action of a 


- 


ſtream of water, or air, upon a wheel, is to be eſtimated | 
only from the, exceſs of the velpchy of the fluid above the 


velocity already acquired by the part of the engine which it 
_ ral = or from the relative velocity. On the other, hand, 
. the weight of the load that is to be raiſed, and the friction, 
500, to retard the motion of the engine; and when, thel 

forces, viz. thoſe that tend to accelerate it, and thoſe that tend 
to retard it, become equal, the engine then proceeds with the 
uniform. motion it has acquired. © 

Let. A B (Fig, 1.). repreſent the velocity of the ſtream, 
KC, the velecity of the part of the engine which it. Mikes, 
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hen the power prevails, and the engine begins to move, 


Mechanics treated of under the name of Pho- | 
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the power and weight ought to bear | 


impel 
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effect of the engine depends. It is known that the action 
of a fluid, upon a given plane, is as the ſquare of this rela- 
tive velocity; conſequently the weight raiſed by the engine 
when its motion becomes uniform, being equal to this iy 
tion, it is likewiſe as the ſquare of C B. Let this be 
ws» ji by A C, the velocity of the part of the engine 


ed by the fluid; and the effect of the engine in 3 
given time will be proportional to ACN CB = (ſup- 
poling C B to be biſſected in D) ACx2CDx2DBR-m 

12 XC DND B; conſequently, the effect of the en- 
gine is greateſt, when the product of A C, C D, and DB 
is greateſt, But it is eaſy to ſee, that this product is great. 
eſt, when the parts AC, CD, and D B, are equal; for 


if you deſcribe a ſemicircle upon A D, and the perpendicular 


| ſquare of the time is directly as the fpace deſcribed 


CE meet the circle in E, then A Cx CD =C Es, and 
is greateſt, when C is the center of the circle; fo that in 
order that ACXCD x D B may be the greateſt poſſible 
AD muſt be biſſected in C; and CB having been biſſected 
in D, it follows, that AC, C D, D B, muſt be equal; or 
that A C, the velocity of the part of the engine impelled by 
the ſtream, ought to be but one third of A B, the velocity 
of the ſtream. In this caſe, when (abſtracting from friction 
the engine acts with the utmoſt advantage; the weight raiſcl 
by it is to the weight that would juſt ſuſtain the force of the 
ſtream, as the ſquare of CB, the relative velocity of the 
engine and ſtream, to the ſquare of A B, which would be 
the relative velocity, if the engine was quieſcent; that is, 
as 2 X 2 to 3X 3, or 4 to 4 Therefore, that the engine 
may have the greateſt effect poſſible, it ought to be loaded 
with no more than + of the weight, which is juſt able to 
ſuſtain the efforts of the ſtream. See Mac Laurin's Account 
of Sir Iſaac Newton's Diſcov. p. 171. feq. and Fluxions, 
Art. 908. | | 

Again ſuppoſe that a given weight P, (Fig. 2.) deſcending by 
its gravity in the vertical line, raiſes a greater weight W like- 


wiſe given, by the rope PM W (that paſſes over the fixed 
NI : Fig. 2, 


H 


pully NI) along the inclined plane B D, the height of whic 
B A is given; and let it be required to find the poſition 

this plane, along which W will be raiſed in the leaſt time, 
from the horizontal line A D to B. Let B C be the plan 
upon which if W was placed, it would be exactly — 7 
by P; in which caſe, P is to Was A B to BC. But 

is to the force with which it tends to deſcend along tie 
plane BD, as B D to AB; conſequently the weight P is 0 
that force, as BD to B C. Therefore the exceſs of P above 


tions: of 'Þ and W) is to P. as BD —BC to BD 
taking B H upon B C equal to B D, as C H to BD: 

it is known that the ſpaces deſcribed by motions uniform! 
accelerated, are in the compound ratio of the forces T', 
produee them and the ſquares of the times; or thut 


BD, and inverſely/as 5.5 ang will be left uber Cf 
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| thei ſum muſt be a minimum, when they are d of 
it is evident, that as in Fig. 1. the rectangle of. E gh de 
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divided, is leſs than C E *, and AD is the leaſt 


the equal parts A C and CD. was equal t. 
& of any two unequal into un 
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theſe parts are equal, that is, when C H is equal to B C, or 
B D equal to 2 B C. It appears, therefore, that when the 
power P and weight W are given, and W is to be raiſed by 
an inclined plane, from the level of a given point A to the 
given point B in the leaſt time poſſible; we are firſt to 
End the plane B C, upon which W would be ſuſtained by 
P, and to take the plane B D double in length. of the plane 
BC; or we are to make uſe of the plane B D, upon which 
n a weight that is double of W could be ſuſtained by the 
wer P. | | 
For another example, ſuppoſe a fluid, moving with the velo- 
city and direction A C, (Fig. 3.) firike the plane CE; 
and ſuppoſe that this plane moves parallel to itſelf in the di- 
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rection C B, perpendicular to C A, or that it cannot move 
in any other direction. Then let it be required to find the 
moſt advantageous poſition of the plane C E, that it may 
receive the greateſt impulſe from the action of the fluid. Let 
AP be perpendicular to C E in P, draw A K parallel to 
CB, and let P K be perpendicular upon it in K, and AK 
will meaſure the force with which any particle of the 
fluid impells the plane E C, in the direction C B. For the 
force of any ſuch particle being repreſented by A C, let this 
force be reſolved into A Q parallel to E C, and AP perpen- 
dicular to it; and it is manifeſt, that the latter A P only has | 
any effect upon the plane C E. Let this force AP be re- 
ſolved into the force A L perpendicular to C B, and the 
force AK parallel to it; then it is manifeſt, that the for- 


plane in the direction C B: fo that the latter A K, only, 
meaſures the effort by which the particle promotes the mo- 
don of the plane C E in the direction C B. Let E M and 
N be perpendicular to C A and C B, in M and N; and 
the number of particles, moving with directions parallel to 
AC, incident upon the plane C E, will be as EM. There- 
fore the effort of the fluid upon C E being as the force of 
Lach particle, and the number of particles together, it will 
be as AK XE M; or, becauſe A K is to AP (= E M,) 


26 EN to CE, as E XET ; fothat CE being given, 


| the problem is reduced to this, to find when EM * XE N 
is the ro poſſible, or a maximum, But becauſe the 
ſum of EM and of EN* (= CM *) is given, being al 
ways equal to CE *, it follows, that EN * X E M, is 
greateſt, when EN *—43 CE. >; in the ſame manner as it 
was demonſtrated above, that when the ſum of A C and 
CB (Fig. 1.) was given, ACXCB* was greateft,- when 
AC=3AB.-.But when EN XE M. is greateſt, its 

ſquare root E Nx EM is of neceſſity at the ſame time 


— 


CE in the direction C B is greateſt when E 


* 4 


e of the angle A C E, in which the ſtream ſtrikes the 


ly appears, frox MEER Pa »hirk. caſe k 
gle is of 5 4. from the trigonometrical tavles, that this an 


What was ſhewn.in the preceding paragraph. If we repreſent 
the velocity of the wind by ac > {tion of the fail of a 

< "ol perpendicular to its length by C E, as it follows 
dug nature of the engine, that its axis ought to be turned 
5 pe towards the wind, and the ſail can only move in a 
— In perpendicular” to the axis, it appears, that, when 
+ © Motion. begins, the wind will have the greateſt effect to 


Produce this motion, when the angle ACE, in which the 


r TY oSS 


of wind firikes the fail, is of 549; 44. In the ſame manner, 
ws | HO repreſent the dire of the motion of a ſhip, or 
wtf * . of her keel, ahſtracting from ber le- way, and 
of # then the direction of the wind, perpendicular to her way, 
** — moſt advantageous poſition of the. ſail CE, to pro- 
— e we in e CB, s mhan che ag 
Thc which the wind tries the fail, is of 54“. 44. 


polition of the rudder, where it may haus the great- 
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mer, A L, has no effect in promoting the motion of the | 


greateſt, Therefore the action of the fluid goon the plane | 
E“, "Mr 
due conſequently EM > =3 CE *; chat is, when E M. the| 


Plane, is to the radius, as the / 2 to / 33. in which caſe it |, 


Several uſeful. problems in Mechanics may "be refolved by 


MEL 


mination of the figure of the thombuſes that form the haſes 
of the cells in which the bees depoſite their honey, in the moſt 
frugal manner. See the article BEE, Suppl, 

But it is to be carefully-obſerved, that when the fine of the 
angle ACE is to the radius as / 2 to / 3; or, which is 
the ſame thing, when its tangent is to the radius, as the dia- 
gonal of a ſquare to its fide 3 this is the moſt pcvantageous 
angle only at the beginning of the motion of the engine; 
ſo that the fails of a common wind-mill ought to be ſo ſituated, 
that the wind may indeed ſtrike them in a greater angle than 
that of 54% 44. For it is demonſtrable, that when any 
part of the engine has acquired the velocity c, the effort of 
the wind upon that part will be greateſt, when the tangent 
of the angle in which the wind ftrikes it is to the radius, not 


as the / 2 to 1, but VIX 9 „ 2 to 15, the velocity 
. 
of the wind being repreſented by 3. If, for example, ce = 
3 4; then the tangent of the angle ACE ought to be 
double of the radius; that is, the angle A C E ought to be 
of 63* 26˙. If c = a; then A C E ought to be of 74 19. 
This obſervation is of the more importance, becauſe, in this 
engine, the velocity of the parts of the ſail remote from the 
axis, bears a conſiderable proportion to the velocity of the 
wind, and perhaps ſometimes is equal to it; and becauſe a 
learned author, Mr. Daniel Bernoulli, has drawn an oppo- 
ſite concluſion from his computations in his Hydrodynamics, 


that the angle in which the wind ſtrikes the ſail, ought to 
decreaſe as the diſtance from the axis of motion increaſes ; 
that if c a, the wind ought to ſtrike in an angle of 45* ; 
and that if the fail be in one plane, it ought to be inclined to 
the wind, at a medium, in an angle of 50% How he fell 
into theſe miſtakes, is ſhewn by Mr. Mac Laurin, in his 
Fluxions, F. 914. | 
In like manner, though the angle ACE of 54“. 44“. be 
the moſt advantageous at the beginning. of the motion, when 
a ſhip fails with a ſide wind; yet it ought to be enlarged aftei- 
wards as the motion increaſes. In general, let A a, patal- 
lel to C B, be to A C, as the velocity which the engine has 
already acquired in the direction C B, to that of the ſtream ; 
upon A © produced take A D to AC as 4 to 3, draw 
D G parallel to C B, and let a circle deſcribed from the 
center C with the radius C a, meet D G in g; and the plane 
C E ſhalt be in the moſt advantageous ſituation for promoting 
the motion of the engine, when it biſſects the angle a Cg. 
It is generally ſuppoſed, that a direct wind always promotes 
the motion of a ſhip, the ſail being. perpendicular to the 
wind, more than any ſide-wind; and this has been affirmed 
in ſeveral late ingenious treatiſes ; but, to prevent miſtakes, 
we are obliged to obſerve, that Mr. Mac Laurin has demon- 
ſtrated the contrary, in his Treatiſe of Fluxions, F. 019 
where other inſtances of this ſecond general problem in Me- 
chanics are given, to which we refer. See Mar Laurin's 
Account of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophical Diſcoveries, B. 
II. 8 „ 5 | 
MECHOACAN, (Cycl.) the name by which the great 
American Convotoulus, or bindweed, is known in the (hops. 
See the article ConvoLvULUs, Suppl. 
MEDIC-vetching, a name by which ſome call the Onobrychis. 
a 3 genus of plants. dee the article Ox oBRYCHIs, 
MEDICA (Suppl)— Baſard-M pic a, the Engliſh name of a 
genus of plants, called by botanical writers Medicago. See the 
article MEDICA CO, Suppl. | 5 
MEDLAR (Suppl. ) — Par fley-leaved Me DLAN, the name by 
which ſome call a ſpecies of Cratægus. Sce the article CR A- 
Gs, Suppl. ' | | 55 
MEDUSA, in zoology, the name of a genus of inſects, of the 
order of the Gymnarthria. See the article GYMNARTHR1A, 


end. | 
The body of the Meduſa is of an orbiculated convex. figure 
of a gelatinous ſubſtance, and not haity. The tentacula, or 
the plicæ, which ſerve inſtead of them, are fituated in the cen- 
ter of the under part of the animal. Authors have deſcribed 
them under the names Urtice marine, and Pulmanes mat ini. 
| A Y thiftle, Cirſium, in botany, the name of a 
0 ſpecies of Thiſtle; See the article TrursTLE, Pups 
MELANTHIUM, in botany, a name uſed by forme authors 
fo #* ſpecies of Nigella. See the article NIGELLA, 
Suppl. 613 e | 


MELDE, in zoology, the name of a genus of four-witged 
flies, whoſe anten are flender and filiform ; and the exte- 
- rior wings dimidiated;” It is called in Engliſh the oil, beetle, 
- - a6 being ſoft and mucuous to the touch. It is black, but not 
d M-glofly, and has been deſcribed by authors undet the 
| — Fre ab#ns mollir, Cantharis unct uoſus, and Preſtara- 
dau. See the article 8e AR AU, Suppl. ei 
MELON . WitersMtton, the name of a genus of 
plants, 88 botaniſts Anguria. See the article Au- 
© GURIA, 7 . 0¹ * 5 a a ; 
Tbiſtl.- Maron Cnet, in 


boteriy, the name of 4 ferns of 


And ns round the ſhip, is determined in like 
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plants. See the article CA cr us, Suppl. and 2 
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MENIANTHES, in botany, the ſame with Menyant het, A | 
'diſtin& genus of plants. See the article MENYANTHES, 


Suppl. | 4 mer 
MENISPERMUM, ini botany, the name of a diſtin genus 
of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The cup is a 
deciduous perianthium, compoſed of ſix ovato-oblong leaves, 
etecto- patent, and of the length of the corolla; which con- 
ſiſts of ſix ovato-oblong, obtuſe, hollow petals, erecto- pa- 
tent, like the n the ſtamina are ſix very ſhort 
Klaments ; the antherz are ſimple, and ſhorter than the co- 
rolla ; the germina are three, ſuboval, and terminate in as 
ny patenti-reflex ſtyles, of the length of the corolla; the 
ſtigmata are obtuſe and emarginated. The fruit is compoſed 
of three oval berries, each containing a ſingle cell, and in it 
& large, ſingle, lunulated, compreſſed ſeed. Linnæi Gen. 
ant. p. 155. | 
Plukener calls this genus the one-leaved Virginian bedera, with 
the leaves of convolvulus. 8 by 
MERCURY (Suppl.) — Virgin-Mxcuxv, called Jung- 
frau by the German miners, is uſed for that which diſcovers 
itſelf without the aſſiſtance of fire. This is ſometimes ſeen 
in drops, globules, or larger maſſes in the ore, or falls in 
drops from the crevices in the roof or walls of the mine, or 
finally is found in large quantities in the hollows of the 
rocks. Theſe large collections of pure virgin quickſilver 
often diſcover themſelves by burſting out in ſmall ſtreams in 
the mines of Friuli. They. ſometimes are ſurpriſed with a 
ſtream of it like a thread, which gradually increaſing to the 
thickneſs of a packthread, continues to run three or four 
days, and diſcharges in that time a vaſt quantity of the quick- 


filver; if the miners can follow this ſpring to the head, they | 


generally obtain a large quantity more; and often this ſort 
of ſpringing up of it leads them to very rich veins of the 
mine which they did not before know of. They give the 
fame name of fungfraw or virgin-quickſilver alſo to that 
Mercury which has no need of fire for the ſeparation, but is 
waſb' d out of its ores by a ſieve and large quantities of water, 
continually and forcibly running on it. | 
The ores of quick-ſilver often. contain a large quantity of 
that mineral embedded in them in this form, and often ſo 
mix d in other parts with ſulphurs, as to be diſguiſed into cin- 
nabar; in this caſe a great deal is ſeparated by this waſhing, 
which at the ſame time frees: the ore from dirt, and renders 
it fitter for the operation of the fire, by which a great deal 
more is then ext 5 | FT 
The union of Mercury with antimony is very difficult, but 


has been effected by Monſ. Malouin. See Hiſt, Ac. Scienc. | 


17409- | | but | EOS 
The ſame gentleman ſucceeded alſo in uniting Mercury with 
tin and lead, ſo as to improve theſe metals in ſome reſpects, 
| 2 them harder, whiter, and more ſonorous. Hiſt. 

e. ibid. | k 
Engliſh Mexcury, the name of a diſtin& genus of plants, 
called by botaniſts Chenopodium, See the article CHE No- 

PODIUM, Suppl. | F 
MERLIN, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of the yellow- 

legged Falco, with a variegated back, and a brown and white 

belly. See the article FALco, Suppl. 


This bird is alſo called Oeſalon. See the article Es AL Ox, 


MESHES of nets, the openings and vacancies in net-works. | 


. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 3 
MESSES of ſoldiers, in what reſpect uſeful. See the article 
DitT, Append. DOE, in 
METALS are expanded by Heat, but in different degrees. See 

the articles Hz AT and PENDULUM, . Append. © 
By what may be learned from the analyſes of metals, fo far as 
that ſubject has yet been proſecuted, it ſeems that they 
3 all contain a running Mercury fixed in them, as water is fixed 
in dry, animal, and vegetable ſubſtances; and joined with a 
. ſulphur or an inflammable part, and an earth, with a little 


falt in ſome of them. Shaw's Lectures, p. 162. | 


 METHONICA, in botany, the name given by Tournefort to 
2 diſtinct genus of plants, called by Linnzus. Glorioſa... See 
Ii the article GLorIosA, Append. oO 

METOPE (Cycl.) — Le Clerc obſerves, that the beauty of 
 Aetopes conſiſts in their regularity, on, appearing to be per- 


* 


pear to be leſs in height than in breadth, on account of the 

pProjecture of the little bandelet ; for which reaſon they ſhould 

made a minute or two more in height than in breadth, in 
order to make their appearance uniform. 
He alſo obſerves, that when the triglyphs and Metopes. fol- 
low each other regularly, the columns muſt only ſtand one by 
one; excepting thoſe of the inner angles, which ought. al- 
ways to be accompanied by two others, one on each fige ; 


, 1 
— 


and here it is worth remarking, that theſe. two columns which 
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MEU, Mzw, or SPIGNEL, a name ſometimes giz 
um of botaniſts. Ses the article UM», Swppl.. . 
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fect ſquares; and yet when they are equally ſquare, they ap- 
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MEWING, a diſorder incident to all kind of birds, being. the 


caſting of their feathers. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 


MIDAS's £ar-fhell, a name uſed by ſome for a ſpecies of 

buccinum, or trumpet-ſhell. See the article TRUMPET. 

' ſhell, Suppl. h 

MILFOIL, a name ſometimes given to the Milleſolium, or 
yarrow, of other writers. See the article M:LLEFoL1ug, 


Suppl. 'O•„ 

MILE-vetch, the name of a genus of plants, called by bota- 
niſts 4/iragalus. See the article ASTRAGALUS, Suppl. 
Baſtard Miu k- vetch, a name ſometimes given to the Phacy, 

or Aſiragaloides, of botaniſts. See the article ASTRAGa- 
LOIDES, Suppl. i . 
MiIIEk-wort, the name of a diſtin& genus of plants, called by 
authors Polygala. See the article POLYGALa, Suppl. 
MiL&-wort, or W aART-wert, is alſo a name ſometimes given 
to the Euphorbia, See the article EurHORBIA, Suppl. 
MILLET, the Engliſh name of a diſtinct genus of plants, eal- 
led by authors Milium. See the article MIL Iuu, Suppl. 
MiLLET-graſs, in botany. See the article GR Ass, Append, 
MILT-wafte, the Englith name of a diftin genus of plants, 
known among authors by that of Aſpienium. See the article 
ASPLENIUM, Suppl. 
MINERAL Juices. See the article Juices mineral, Sujjl, 
Mingrar Kermes. See the article KeRMEs mineral, 
Suppl, . , 
MINERALOGY, the ſtudy which teaches the previous 
part of metallurgy, the way of finding, judging of, and dig- 
ing mines; with the uſes of ſalts and earths for the making 
of fluxes in order to the aſſaying, and making of ores to ſe- 
parate their metals. This art requires a confiderable com- 
paſs of knowledge, before it can be praCtis'd to advantage; 
for as it includes the diſcovery, ſinking, and working of 
mines, it requires a competent knowledge of the nature of 
effluvia, and the effects of all mineral matters, ſalts, fu]- 
phurs, &c. as well as the knowledge of all valuable mineral 
ſubſtances, as earths, bitumens, ſtones, ores, gems, and me- 
tals, It likewiſe requires a knowledge in the internal ſtrufure 
of the earth, and its various ſtrata, with a competent {kill 
in menſuration, hydraulics, meaſuring, and mechanics for 
without theſe we can never judge what mountain, plain, or 
valley is proper to be dug, or in what manner ts dig it, how 
to diſcharge the water that may flow into the works, how 
the beds of ore and ſtone will dip and run, how the various 
kinds of earth, marble, and other mineral or metalic matter, 
are to be cut through or broken, or how the general proceß 
of minipg ſhould be conducted, in order to procure, with 
the leaſt expence, the matter of the ore. Shaw's Lectures, 


240. n NODE 1 
MINT (Suppl.) —Corymbiferous Mix r, in botany, a name 
given by ſome to a ſpecies-of Tanzy. See the article Ta- 
NACETUM, Suppl. 3 
Spear-Mix r, the name commonly given to the narrow leaved 
2 Mint. See the articles MenNTHA and MiNT, 


Suppl. 
Cat's Mir, the Engliſh name. of a genus of plants, called 
| oy —_— writers Cataria, See the article CATARI4 
MIRE-Drum, and Mir t-Smpe, names uſed in different pas 
of the kingdom for the ardea ſtellaris, or bittern. See the 
articles BIT TERN and Heron, Suppl, © 
MISCARRIAGE, the popular term for Abortion. See the ar. 
ticles ABORTION, Cycl. and PREGN ANCY,' Suppl. | 
MISLETOE, the Engliſh name of a diftin& genus of plants, 
called by botaniſts Yiſcum, See the article V15cU® 


MITCHELS, among builders, are purbeck ſtones, fron 6 
teen inches ſquare to two feet, ſquared and hewed ready 10 


Jo Ruſt. Dict. in voc. NN - + ſome 
THRIDATE-muſtard, in botany, the name by which oa 
call the Thlaſpi, or treacle muſtard. See the article THE 
SPI, 5170 . | f f F828 . . | i 8 7 R 
Baſtard.MiruRIDATE-H¹ard, 2 name ſometimes given , 
the Thlaſpidium of botaniſts. See the article THLAS? 
DIUM, $ 3 : * N ſlendet 
MIT RE. ſbell, the Engliſh name of the ſmooth and. pu- 
buccinum, with a ſplit roſtrum. See the article 1 
PET. bell, Suppl. | b is 
MOCK-erange, a name by which the /yringa, or pipe trees 
ſometimes called. See the article SrRIN Ga, % -- 
Mock priuet, a name ſometimes given to the Phyllerea 
taniſts. See the article PHYLLEREA, Sept. Gal to 
MODILLION {Cycl.) — In the Corinthian order itis u g the 
have a leaf which takes up the whole breadth, and alm inion, 
whole length, of the modillions; but Le Clerc is 42 both 
that they would be more graceful if this leaf were he of tht 
in length and breadth. The leaf ought likewiſe to the c. 
ſame kind with thoſe which make the ornament ot 
tal. Build. Dict. in voce. 8 


in re 


MOISTURE. The bad effects of too much ie 1 |, 
gerd to health, has been confidered under the article ” | 
HY" Countrice, Append. n e 
1 a | | 8 | | e | A 1 £70 
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MOMORDICA {( Suppl.) — Stinking MomorDICA, a name | 


” 


uſed by ſome for the large fruited white bryopy, of Ceylon. See 
the article Bryonia alba, Supt 8 d 
MONBIN, in botany, the name given by Plumier to a genus 
of plants, called by other botaniſts Spondjas, Ses the article 
MON EB cee a name uſed by ſome writers 
for the Fackdaw, a ſpecies of Caruns. See the articles COR- 
vuUs, and JacknAw, Suppl. TY 5 


MONEY -wort, the Englith name of a diſtinct genus of plants, [ 


known among botaniſts oy that of Nummularia. See the ar- 

tice NUMMULARIA, Suppl. _ pet 
MONK's-rbubarb, the. Engliſh name of the broad-leaved gar- 

den Lapathum, or dock. See the article LAPATHUM, 


Suppl. D e e 
MONKEY, in zoology, a name given by way of diſtinction 


to thoſe apes. which have tails ; the others, or thoſe without 


tails, being more properly called apes. 


The fame diſtinction holds in latin, the tatled ones being 


called Cercopitheci, and thoſe without tails Simiæ. See the | 


articles CEacopiTHECUS and SIMIA, Suppl. 


Monxzy, in the ſea-language, a block made of iron, with | 


a catch, uſed in gins for driving piles. Blanckley's Nayal Ex- 
politor, p. 107. : Yak”: Lana 
MONOCEROS piſcis. Beſides the two kinds of unicorn-fiſh | 
' deſcribed in the Supplement under the artiole Monoctros, 
there is another very large one of the ſame genus. See the 
article UNicoRN, Suppl. 541 al „„ 
MONOCULUS, in zoology, the name of a genus of inſects, 
of the Podaria kind. See the article Pop AR IA, Append. 
Its body is ſhort, of a roundiſh figure, and covered with a 
firm cruſtaceous ſkin ; the fore legs are ramoſe, and ſerve for 
leaping and ſwimming. It has but one eye, which is large, 
and compoſed of three ſmaller ones, | 
Of this genus, many of which have been reckoned among 
the microſcopic animals, authors enumerate a great number of 
ſpecies ; for which ſee Hill, Hiſt. Anim. p. 22. 
MONORCHIS. Beſide the common fignification of this 
word as the name of a plant, 1 18 have alſo us'd it to 
expreſs a man who has but one teſticle. _ 7 
MONOTRIGL YPH, in architecture, denotes the ſpace of 
one Triglyph, between two pillaſters or two columns, Build. 
Dict. in voc. See the article TrxiG6LYPH, OG II. 
MOON (Cycl. ) — The path of the mon is concave towards 
the ſun throughout. * | © 
In other ſecondary planets, as the ſatellites of the ſuperior 
planets, that part of the path of theſe ſatellites which is near- 
eſt the ſun, is convex towards the ſun, and the reſt is con- 
cave, And we often find in elementary treatiſes of aſtro- 
nomy, the Moon's path repreſented in the ſame manner; that 
is, as partly convex and partly concave towards the ſun ; 
but this is a miſtake. For it is to be obſerved, in general, 
that the force which bends the courſe of the ſatellite into a 
curve, when the motion is referred to an immoveable plane, 
is, at the conjunction, the difference of its gravity towards 
the ſun, and of its gravity towards the primary. When 
the former prevails over the latter, the force that bends the 
_ Courſe of the ſatellite tends towards the ſun; and conſequent- 


ly the concavity of the path is towards the ſun ; and this is] 


| the caſe of the Aeon. When the gravity towards the pri- 
mary exceeds the gravity towards the ſun, at the conjunction, 
then the force that bends the courſe of the ſatellite tends to- 
wards the primary, and therefore towards the oppoſition of 
the ſun; conſequently the path is there convex towards the 
fun ; and this is the caſe of the ſatellites of Jupiter. When 
theſe two forces are equal, the path has, at the conjunction, 
what mathematicians call a point of rectitude; in which caſe, 
however, the path is concave towards the ſun throughout. 
The gravity of the Afoon towards the ſun having been found 
to be greater, at her conjunction, than her gravity towards 
the earth, ſo that the point of equal attraction, where thoſe 
two powers would-ſuſtain each other, falls then between. the 
902 and earth, ſome - have apprehended that either the 
parallax of the ſun is very different from that which is aſſign d 
Y altronomers, or that the Moon ought neceſſarily to aban- 
on the earth. This apprehenſion may be removed eaſily, 
by attending to what has been ſhewn by Sir Iſaac Newton, 
. 18 illuſtrated by vulgar experiments concerning the mo- 
2 r bodies about one another, that are all acted upon by 
- ird force in the fame direction. Their relative motions 
or being in che leaſt diſturbed by this third force, if it act 
_ upon them in parallel lines; as the relative motion 
a 100 ſhips in a fleet, carried away by a current, are no way 
tow - by it, if it act equally upon them; or as the rota- 
in * a bullet or bomb, about its axis, while it is projected 
, e 4 or the figure of a drop of falling rain, are not at 
3 by che gravity of the particles of which they are 
= 7 towards the earth. It is to the inequality of the 
par ll Wm the ſun upon the earth and Moon; and the want of 
*. 2 — in the directions of theſe actions, only, that we 
2 The — the irregularities in the motion of the Moon. 
"geous Mr. Baxter, author of Matbo, or coſmo- 


MOT 


in a circle there afoynd the ſun, ſuppoſing this b 


nn, 


within that circle, ſhe would approach to the ſun, and recede 
- from the earth. But tb 1 
t the conjunction, be leſs than the velocity of the earth i 
the annual orbit, yet her gravity towards the ſun is ſo e 
dimihiſhed by her gravity towards the earth, that her abſolute 
velocity is ſtill much ſuperior to that which is requiſite to 
carry a body in a circle, there, about the ſun, that is acted 
on by the remaining force 5 Therefore, from the mo- 
ment of the conjunction, the Moon is carried without ſuch a 
Circle, receding continually from the ſun to greater and greater 
diſtances, till ſhe arrives at the oppoſition ; where being 
acted on by the ſum of thoſe two gravities, and her velocity 
being no leſs than what is requiſite to carry a body in f 
circle, there, about the ſun, that is acted on by a force equal 
to that ſum, the Moon thence begins to approach to the tun 
again. Thus, ſhe recedes from Sc ſun, and approaches to 
it by turns, and in eyery month her path hath two apſides, 
a perihelium at the conjunction, and an aphelium at 1 
poſition; between which ſhe is always carried in a manner 
 limilar to that in which the primary planets revolve between 
their apſides. The planet recedes from the ſun at the perihe- 
lium, becauſe its velocity, there, is greater than that wi 


diſtance by the ſame centripetal force; and approaches to- 
wards the ſun from the aphelium, becauſe its velocity, there, 
is leſs than is requiſite to carry it in a circle, at that diſtance 
about the ſun. See Mac Ta Account of Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Phil. Diſc. Book 4. c. 5. 2 
Moon-wort, the Engliſh name of a diſtin genus of plants, 
called by botaniſts Tynaria, See the article LuNARIA, 
So OB Oe ; N 
110 -trefoil, a name by which the Madicago of botaniſts js 
ſometimes called, See the article MEDICA OO, Syppl, - 
Moon-/eed, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, 
called by botaniſts Meniſper mum. See the article MgN1s- 
FIG Op, OY - 1 
MOOR-buzzard. See the article Buzz aR D, Suppl. | 
MOOTER, in the dock-yards, the perſon who forms and 
ſmooths the tree-nails for. uſe. Blanckley's Nav. Expoſitor, 


; P» 108. 8 ] | - DIEM 3 
MOREUS Hungaricus, See the article Huy 6ARICUS merbus, 
O_o EE En 3 
MORD ELLA, a name given by ſome writers to the Ear-wigs 

See the article EaR-wig, Append. 3 
MonxpzELL A, in zoology, the name of a genus of ſour - winged 
flies, diſtinguiſhed by having the laſt joint of the antennæ 

globoſe; moſt of the ſpecies have allo legs for leaping. See 

the article FLy, Suppl. ras 1 

Of chis genus there are a great many ſpecies, for which ſee 
_ Hill, Hit. Anim. 4 49. df ada | 
MORILLES, a kind of. muſhroom, abqut the bigneſs of a 

wallnut, pierced. with holes like a honey comb, and ſaid to 


orative, and frequently uſed in ſauces and ragouts. 


with the upper jaw longeſt, and with twelve parallel, tranſ- 
verſe black lines on each. fide. See the article SpPaRVs, 


Suppl. | We 
MORTAR (Cyd.) — It is faid, that the ſpherical figure is 
| beſt for the chamber of a mortar, Hiſt, Acad. Scienc. 
; I O. 5 : 
| But this propoſition ſeems doubtful. By ſome experiments 
made before the Royal Society in 1742, it appeared, that the 
longeſt cylindrical chambers of the ſame capacity threw the 
ball fartheſt ;- which may give ground to ſuſpect that a long 
cylinder might be a better 1 for the chamber of a Mortar 
* a ſphere of equal capacity. See the article Guxx ERV, 
ppend. | | 


Coeborn, MORTAR, a ſmall kind of Mortar, invented by the fa- 
mous engineer baron Cochorn, to throw ſmall ſhells or granades. 
- Theſe Mertars are commonly fixed, to the number of a dozen, 
to a block of oak, at an elevation of 5. 
ORTIF „ bby in medicine. See the article SPHACE- 
' LUs, Cycl. and Suppl. | as | 
MOSCHUS, the —. animal. See the articles MoschirE- 
RUM animal, and Musk, Suppl. | 
MOTH, in zoology, the Engliſh name of a large claſs of but- 
terflies, comprehending all the nocturnal ones, or thoſe which 
fly by night, and called Phalene by authors, See the article 


i HALENZ, 8 


of plants, known among botanical writers by that of Blatta- 
ria. See the article BLATT ARIA, Suppl. 
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which a circle could be deſcribed about the ſun at the ſame 


be Hood for creating an appetite. They are alſo. accounted 
ret 8 i 
MORMYLDS, in ichthyology, the name of a ſpecies of Spar, 


. 
Mor- mullein, +, the Engliſh name of a diftint gow | 
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mercu found by dbſer vation on the Mountain Canigou, tom 


MOTHER-wiyr, the name for two diſtinct genuſes of plants, 
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the cardiaca and atricaria, of botanical writers. See the | the height that reſulted from the progreſſion eſtabliſhed ij; 
articles CARDIACA and MATRICARIA, Suppt. Ii | the Memoirs of the Royal Academy in 1703. This progreſ. 
Morhzk of thyme, the Engliſh name of a diſtinct genus of | ſion being deduced from obſervations made at ſmall eleyz. 

plants, called by botaniſts ſerpyllum. See the article SERPYL-| tions, proved erroneous ; nor have any of the hypotheſez 
o 333 | made fince been ſufficient to reconcile the irregularities in ob. 

MOUNTAIN, 'or HIL I.. It has been found by experiment, | ſervations, the exactitude of which admits of no doubt, | + 

that hills, though they meaſure twice as much as the plain | | Mem. Acad. Scienc, 1740. p. 94 | | 


ground they ſtand on, yet the produce of one can be no 
more than. that of the other; and therefore in purchaſing 
lands, the hills ought to be eſtimated, not according to their 
ſuperficies, but according to the baſe on which they ſtand. 


So that in ſome caſes ; that is, if the ſoil be equally rich, two | 


acres on the ſide of a hill ought to paſs for no more than one 
upon the plain of equally rich land. 
he reaſon of this is evident; for as long as all plants pre- 
ſerve their upright method of growing, hilly ground can bear 
no more plants in number than the plain at the baſe. Again, 
as to building on a Hill, the two ſides can bear only the ſame 
number of houſes as the baſe on which it ſtands. The ſame 
holds in regard to park-pailing over an h:!! ; for tho the mea- 
ſure over it be ſometimes near double the line at the bottom, 
yet both may be incloſed by the ſame number of pales of the 
fame breadth, Millers Gard. Dit. in voc. Hills. 
The method often uſed for meaſuring the heights of Mountains, 
by the ſinking of the mercury in the barometer, is very far 
From being accurate in practice. That the mercury gene- 
rally falls, when the barometer is carried up to a higher 
ground, is true, and has been known ever ſince the time of 
aſcal. The only queſtion is, in what proportion? and this 
queſtion is not yet determined with ſufficient accuracy. The 


rule followed by the generality of authors, is, that the heights | 


of Mountains, or other riſing grounds, are as the logarithms 
correſponding to the heights of the mercury in the barometer. 
And the foundation of Tis rule is, that the denſity of the air 
is Every where proportional to the weight of the ſuperincum- 


bent air. But the application of this principle is improper in |. 
the preſent caſe, becauſe it can hold true only when the air is | 


of the ſame degree of heat, which it ſeldom is, on the differ- 
ent parts of high Mountains, in the valleys, and at the ſurface 
of the ſea. In aſcending the Cordelleras of Peru, for inſtance, 
the air is found to be of | 
ſummer, to the coldeſt winter. And experiments are di- 
rectly contrary to the rule. For by Father Feuillee's obſerva- 


tions on the Pic of Tenerif, the mercury in the barometer |. 
inches five lines Paris meaſure, at the height of 


ſtood at 17 | 
13158 Paris feet above the ſurface of the ſea, when the ba- 
Tometer at that ſurface ſtood at 27 inches 10 lines. But, ac- 


cording to the rule abovementioned,. the barometer on the Pic |. 


— Sight to have been above two inches and two lines lower than 
what it. was found to be by the experiment. : 


A difference may alſo 


* 


be perceived between the computed and 


obſerved heights of the barometer, at much ſmaller eleva- |. 


| tions; ſuch as 1542 feet; where the obſerved height of the 
mercury exceeded that found by computition above a line 
and aft half ; which-would make a very 
the height of the place, ' © 
From whence it follows, that the elaſticity or ſpring of the 


conſiderable error in 


air at different heights, is not proportional to its denſity, orf 


which amounts to the ſame thing, that the mean degree of 
heat is different at different heights from the ſurface of the 
earth; for it is well known, that a difference of heat will 
make a difference of elaſticity in the air, its denſity remain- 

ing the ſame. See Daniel Bernoulli Hydrodynamic, p. 213. 


F | 
This learned author obſerves, that father Feuilleẽ's experi- 
ment on the Pic of Tenerif, overturns all the rules and hypo 
theſes hitherto contrived for diſcovering the heights of places, 
from the fall of mercury in the barometer. . Mr. Bernoulli 
has given a new hypotheſis of his own, and has founded ſome 
computations on it, which agree pretty well with the expe- 
riments he mentions; but it were to be wiſhed that this ſub- 
ject were re-examined with more care by a greater variety 
of experiments than has been done hitherto. | 
Monſ. Caffini de Thuri has given us © a detail of ſeveral ob- 
ſervations made with care on two high Mountains of Auvergne, 
and upon the Mountain Canigau, one of the higheſt 'of the 
rences. From theſe obſervations it appears, that the varia- 
tions of the heights of the mercury in the barometer, cor- 
reſponding to the elevation of places above the level of the 


ſea, follow no regular progreſſion; there having been found | 
ſometimes an inch of difference between the height of the | 


\ 


all temperatures, from the hotteſt |. 


MovuNnTaiN-heath, the name by eh ſome call the Saxifra, 
of botanical writers. See the article SAXIFRAGE, Suppl. 
MOURAILLE, or BARNACLESs, among farriers, is an in. 
ſtrument compoſed of two branches joined at one end with ; 
| hinge. It is commonly made of iron, and ſerves to take 
hold of a horſe's noſe, and keep it tight by bringing to, ot 
almoſt cloſing the other end of the branches, and ſo tying 
them with a ſtrap, | 5 | 5 
MOUSE (Suppl.) — Movse, in the ſea language, is a large 
knot. artificially made by the riggers on the ſhip's ſtays, 
Blanckley's Nav. Expo. p. 108. ny 
Movusx-ear, a name ſometimes given to the Hierachium, or 
hawkweed of botaniſts. See the article Hi1zR acHium, Supy, 
Movse-ta:l, the Engliſh name of a diſtinct genus of plants, 
known among botaniſts by that of Myoſurus. Sce the article 
Myosurus, Append. SR 5 
Dor-Mouse, the Engliſh name of a genus of animals, called by 
authors Sorex. Ste the article Sox Ex, Suppl. 
Sea-Mous E, the Engliſh name of a genus of inſects, called by 
Dr. Hill Aphrodita. See the article APHRODIT a, Append, 
MULBERRY-/ite, a name uſed by ſome for a ſpecies of blite, 
See the article BLI TUM, Suppl. . 
MULCH, a term uſed by gardeners for rotten dung, or the 
like, thrown upon beds of young plants, to preſerve them 
from the bad effects of cold or drought. H 
MULES, among farriers, a diſorder incident to horſes, other- 
| wiſe called Scratches. See the article SCRATCHEs, Cy, 
MULLEIN, the Engliſh name of a diſtin& genus of plants, 
called by botaniſts Verbaſcum. See the article Vzras 
CUM, Suppl. | | | 
MULLET (Suppl.) is alſo uſed as the name of ſeveral ſpecies 
of Trigla. See the article IRIOLA, Suppl. 
MUNDICK (Cycl.) — This mineral ſubſtance is of an are. 
nical nature. See Geoffroi, in Mem. Acad. Scienc. 179. 
|  Þ. 10%. edit. Paris. 5 5 
MUS-marinus, a name uſed by ſome for the Aphradita, a ge. 
nus of ſea inſets. See the article AryRopiTA, Append. 
MUSCA, Crabroniformis and Rapax, names ſometimes uſcd fot 
the Fly. See the article As1Lus, /upra. 
Musca Veſpiſormis, the Waſp-fly, See the article As1LUs, 
wn” 5 55 
MUSCLE (Suppl.) — Acceleratory Musc1 es. See the article 
CERES ER SDN On C4 » 
MUSCUS, Mofs, in botany, a ws 


- 


comprehenſive claß cf 
plants, containing a great many diſtinct genera, See che al 
'- ticle Moss, Suppl. | f 
MUSICAL Accent, among Hebrew grammarians. See the att 
cle AccEN T, Cycl. | 
Mus1caL Numbers (Suppl.) — A table of muſical numbers 
within any propoſed limit may be thus expeditiouſly formed. 
Place the terms of the progreſſion 1, 5, 25, 125, &c- 102 
lumn under each other; and multiply every term of this po: 
greſſion by 3, continually, till you foreſee that the products wil 
exceed the propoſed limit. Then if all the numbers thus 
found be doubled continually, till it be foreſeen that the dou 
led numbers would exceed the propoſed limit; all theſe hi0, 
ducts together, with the powers of 2, will give the mmics 
numbers required. oo 
Thus if it were required to find all the muſica! numbers wu 
| the compaſs of eleven octaves; that is, between 1 and 2045 
form the column 1, 5, 25, &c. and multiply every term by 3 
continually, as in the annexed example ; ; 
%%% 29" Br. 243 729606 
„ % © 45; 36» 408» | 1245; Gs 
263-76 226, "638.2020, . 
125. 375. 1125, &c. | 
625, 1875, &e. 
&c. 


The numbers of which being doubled as often 35 or 
within the limit 2048, and collected and ranged in oe . 
the powers of 2, will give the following numbers, I. 2. Is 
5. 6. 8. 9. 10. 12. 15. 16. 18. 20. 24. 25 © 2 
as in Ny ng table; | Tube 


2 
0 


Table of muſical numbers, contained in eleven octaves. 
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* 0 or hor Chord 
Num. 9 Deſe. [ abs A | vec. Num, | Aſs ah 
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To underſtand this table it is to be obſerved, that by dividing 
a given ſtretched ſtring or chord, by means of a moveable 
bridge, the ſounds produced by its parts will be higher. in 
Pitch than thoſe produced by the given chord. And, on the 
contrary, if we multiply a chord, that is, by a moveable 
bridge lengthen the ſounding part of a chord, we ſhall have 
founds lower in pitch than the given chord. Hence we have 
the foundation' of an aſcending, and of a deſcending ſcale of 
muſical ſounds. The firſt column of each diviſion of the ta- 
ble, marked Num. expreſſes the muſical numbers; the ſecond 
column marked Aſc. the names of the notes in the aſcending 
ſcale; and the third column marked Deſc. the names of the 
notes of the deſcending ſcale. Thus if the given chord be 


unity, and called F, then will 1 5 be E in the the fourth oc- | 


tave aſcending of F ; 45 will be B in the ſixth octave of F, 
&c. In the deſcending ſcale unity will be B; 15 will be C in 
the fourth octave deſcending from B; and 45 will be F of the 
ſixth octave, &c. | | 
The reaſon why unity is marked F in the aſcending ſcale, and 
Bin the deſcending ſcale, is, becauſe according to the received 
Notation of what is called the natural ſcale among muſicians ; 
2 has no fourth in aſcending, nor B a fourth in deſcending. 
W it is plain that no aliquot diviſion of a ſtring can give a 
fourth, or any of its octaves aſcending; nor can any multiple 
of a ſtring, give the fourth, or any of its octaves, in deſcend- 
18 For the fourth being expreſſed by + in aſcending; and b 
in deſcending, its octaves will be 2, , 32, &c. in the fi 
Caſe, and 2, 43» 3%» &C.-in the ſecond caſe, none of which 
Perf can be multiples, or ſubmultiples of a given ſtring. 
: and B being the given ſounds, their octaves will be expreſ- 
” b F., P, Fi, Sc. and B., B., Be, &c. which are, 
welpe wy the firſt, ſecond, and third octaves above the 


low B. | 
A dot 


— 23 by 2 comma than the ſound expreſſed by the letter it- 
elf. And a dot placed below, denotes the ſound to be lowered 
dene Comma, Thus, in the table Ifind 8x to be A | G, which 
__ ws that A, or the ſharp in the ſeventh octave of F, af- 
Fending, is raifed a comma ; and that G or the ſharp third 
If B in deſcending, is lowered by the ſame interval. 

thus Wer the deſcending ſcale be ſuppoſed to be a tritonus, 
I tones major, and one tone minor above F of the 
or be g icale, then will A in one of theſe ſcales correſpond 


ſ . 
7 Gle; and C will correſpond to E, but D in the aſcending 


marked over a letter ſhews that it ſignifies a ſound | 


| 


by the fame numbers with G in the other 


 THrLasPl and JONTHLASPT1, 
MUTULE (Cyct.) — Le Clerc makes Mutules in the entable- 


common in our corn fields. 


MYRTLE, the Engliſh name of a 
botaniſts Myrtus. See the article MynTvs, Suppl, 
Dutch-MyRTLE, or Caxdleberry-MYyRTLE, names ſometimes 


will not be expreſſed by the ſame numbers as in the 


MyrTLE-Sumach, See the article SUMACH, infra, 


deſcending ſcale: For in the former D will be à tone majct 
above C, whereas in the latter D mutt by analogy be a tone 
major below E, and therefore only a tone minor above C, 
which is the reaſon why D is in Italicks in the deſcending 
ſcale, 3 C1 DR 

Mr. Henfling has mentioned the diſtinction between an aſcend- 
ing and a deſcending ſcale in the Miſcel. Berolinens. He 
places unity in the aſcending ſcale in F, as it ought; but in 


| the deſcentling ſcale he places unity in E, which diſturbs the 


analogy of the two ſcales. V! WE 
The trumpet and french horn, not having tcommbaly a com- 
paſs beyond four octaves z and their ſounds being formed ifi A 
manner analogous to thoſe produced by the diviſion of à 
ſtring, it follows that all the true notes of theſe inſtruments 
will be repreſented by the muſical numbers, 1, 2, J, 4, 5. 
6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 16, &, This is a fact well 
known 2, and a confirmation of the truth of that theory 
which derives all muſical proportions from the elements 2, 3, 
and 5*, — [ See the article 'I'RUMPET, Append. and Philoſ. 
Tranſ. Ne 195. See Phil, Tranſ. loc. cit.. 


MUSK Hyacinth, a name {ſometimes given to a diſtinct genus 


of plants, called by botaniſts Muſcari. See the article Mus- 
C ARI, Suppl. ; 


Musx-/ced, a name uſed by ſome writers for the Ketmia, See 


the article KET MIA, Suppl, 


1] MUST (Suppl.) — A muft for artificial inn may be thus 


made: Take twenty pounds of fine ſugar; five gallons of 
water; four ounces of white tartar finely pulverized, or 
cream of tartar, and boil them in a large veſſel over a gentle 


fire. | | 1 5 160 IRE, 4 
| MUSTARD (Suppl. )—Mithridate-MusTaARD, the name of a 


genus of plants, called by botaniſts Th/aſp;, See the article 


'I'HLAsPI, Suppl. | | \4 d 
Baſtard- Mithridate-MusTARD, the ſame with the Thlaſpid;- 


um of botanical writers, See the article THLAsSPIDIUM, 
Suppl. . N 


Rough-Padded Must Ax p, the name by which a ſpecies of 


Sy/embrium is ſometimes called. Sce the article SY$1MBR1- 


Tower-MuUsTARD, the Engliſh name of a diſtinct genus of 


plants, called by botaniſts Turritis. See the article Tu k- 
RITIS, Suppl. | | 


Treacle-MusTARD, a name promiſcuouſly uſed for two diſtinct 


genuſes of plants, the Tapi e See the articles 
7 0 


ppl. 


ment of the Doric order, - not only to diſtinguiſh it the more 

from other entablements, but alſo becauſe they agree very 
well with the noblencſs of this order, and add ſomething of 2 

maſculine beauty to it, 1 55 8 
Mutules are commonly made of the ſame breadth with the 
triglyphs; but the ſame author thinks it would be much bet- 
ter if they were made of the ſame breadth with the capitals 
of the triglyphs. Nor does he run his Mutules fo near the 


extremity of the larmier or drip, as is uſually done; leaving a 


ſpace of three or four minutes between the two, that the pro- 
file may appear the more diſtinctly. . 


MYOCTONUM. See the article AconiTE, cl. | 
MYOSURUS, Mouſe-tuil, in botany, the name of a diſtinct 


genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe: the cup is a 

eciduous perianthium, compoſed of five ſemi- lanceolate, ob- 
tuſe, reflex, coloured leaves, joined on above the baſe. The 
corolla, which is conſiderably ſmaller than the cup, conſiſts 
of five extremely minute petals, and is tubulated at the baſe, 
and opens obliquely inwards. The ſtamina are five filaments, of 
the length of the cup; the antheræ are erect, and oblong: the 

ermina are very numerous, and are placed on the receptacle 
in form of a conic, oblong cluſter; there are no ſtyles; the 


ſtigmata are ſimple; there is no pericarpium; the receptacle 


is extremely long, ſtyliform, and covered with numerous, ob- 
long, and acuminated ſeeds, laid in an imbricated manner. 
Linnei Gen. Plant. p. 134. LT 
This genus has a great affinity with the ranunculus, and is 
odonzus calls it Cauda Mu- 


V. YRICA, Sweet William, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, 


the name of a genus of plants, the characters of which are 
theſe: The male flowers are arranged in an oblong amentum ; 
the cup is a ſquama of a lunulated figure; there is no corol- 
la, nor proper perianthium; the ſtamina are four, rarely ſix, 
thread-like filaments, longer than the cup; the antherz are 
two in number, and didymous. The female flowers are the 
ſame as the male ones; the germen of the piſtil is of an oval 
-ſhape ; the ſtyles are two; and the ſtigmata fimple ; the fruit 
is an unilocular berry, containing only one ſeed. Linnci 
Gen. Plant. p. 474. LIKE. | | 

This genus comprehends the Gale of Tournefort and others; 
and is gaarly allied to the Piſtachia- nut tree, a ſpecies of Tere- 
binthus. the article T'EREBINTHUS, Suppl. 

us of trees, called by 


wen to the Adrica, or Gale, of botaniſts. See the article 
YRICA, Append. © i 
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NASE REY h, the Engliſh name ef = diftindt genius of 


NASTURTIUM aquaticuw, the name by which C. Baukine 
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AL A, in . be the then of a perle of Cilaber, 
the ſcuta of whoſe e are one huitidred and 
ninety in number, and the f _— of me tail ſixty. 

See the Frticle Colt us Ek, e 
NAMES. eh Names cle srreiric, 


NA LLUS. See the kick AconiTE, yal. 4 
NAPHA, a name given by ma of the writers id a pharmacy 
to rin) ober water. | cf 


plahts, called by botaniſts Cainito, or Chryfophyltem. "See the 
article CHRY8OPHYLLUMs Append. 
calls the Syimbritm... See the article 851 MER TUM, Suppl. 

NAsTURTIUM-Indicum, in botany, a name uſed by-ſome for 

: A genus of plants, called by others Cardamindum, and Tra- 
eolum, See the articles CARDAMINDU My "Suppl, and 

RAPEEDLUM, Append. 

NAVEL (Suppl. )-— N Av El- bod, in ſhip- building, large 
pieces of auf tted into the 3 to keep the eables 
from wearing them, Blanelley's Nav. Expoſ. p. 110. 

Navar gez on ſhip-board, a rope reeved through a block 
made faſt to the middle rib, and another block inde faſt to 
the maſthead. . 

Navara ( _— Baſtard Navsi-wors, 4 name ſome- 
times given to the Craſſula of botanical writers. See the 
article. CRAaSSULA, Append, Þ + 

Venus's NAvET-wort, the name of a genus of plants, called 

dy authors Omphalodes, Lee the article On PHALODES, 
Suppl. 

Water NavRL-wort, a name ſometimes given to the- Hyilboco- 
tyle of botaniſts. See the article HyDdRocoTYLE, Suppl. 

NECKIB-e efberaf, in Egypt, the head of the ſherif, or rela- 
tions of Mahomet, who has the great cognizance of their 
àctions, and the power of infliting Nara: upon them. 

| Fact Egypt pt, p. 1717. | 

NECKLACE ſnake.” Fe the article Saks, ffn | 
Mun in zoology, the name of a genus of four- 
- - winged inſdcts, diſtinguiſhed dy having the antennæ ſetace- 
ous, the exterior pair of _ s dimidiated, and the interior 
membranaceous. Hill, Hiſt. Anim, p. 55. ' 
me have called it a 71. 5 and other a funde er bir c wig, 
but both erroneduſſy. 56. 
NEEDLE-#þ,, the Lach e name of the Syn intibin, with 'the 
middle of the body hexangular, and the tail pi Pinsel. See 
the article SYNGNATHUS, Su 
£ It i is the ſame fiſh with the Acas ii hei eren na- 
- or. See the article Acus, Suppl. | 
NzEDLE=+/hell, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of Conthriks; or 


Echinoderma.” See the articles ECHINODERMA, Suppl. and 


- CENnNTRONIA, Append. 

NEEDLEHbell is allo the Engliſh name of a ppecies of Furbo, 
which is lender, and has ventricoſe ſpires, and a fmall mouth. 
dee the article TURBO, Suppl. 

Touch-NREDLES. See the article Tovcn-needles, Suppl. 

Why 0s 5 gas DLE, the name by which ſome writers call the 

3 or Venus s-comb, See the article ScANDIx, 

NEGRO- oil, a name by which the Sabi of botaniſts is fome- 
times called. See the article PALMA, Append, 


NEP, Nepetn, a name ſometimes uſed for the Cat-mint,'or Ca- 


taria of botaniſts. See the article CATARIA, J. 

NEPA, the name by which ſome call a genus of inſects, other- 
wiſe known by that of Scorpio paluſtris, the water-fcorpion. 
See the article Scoxrio, Suppl. 


NEREIS, in zoology, a genus of inſeëts of the gymnarthria 


kind, the body of which is of a cylindric figure; the tenta- 
cula ate four in number, but two of them are uſually very 
ſhort. Hill. Hiſt. Anim. p. 92. 
Authors have deſcribed this genus under the name of Schlo- 
— marinn. See the article SCOLOPENDR A 1 


NEN, or Nxxiow, in botany, the name of a genus 
* called in Engliſh Oleander. See the article NxRION, 


Supp | 
NETTiz (Suppl. ) — $:a-NzTtLeE, the En 
nus of W _= by Dr. Hill Meduſa. 


EDUsA, A 


Hedge-NETTLE,"a name by which ſome call the & of] there are units in the difference of the N- * that 


botanical writers. 'See the articke Gal Rorsis 
Shrubby © Pp NEeTrTLE,' the name given by ſome writers to 
gy, a diſtin | genus of plants, See the article PR A- 


IN 


NEUROPTERA, in'zoology, the mme by which Pr. Hill 
wine deine 


calls a claſs of "fout-wwinged flies, from 
ren \\ 75 


Aid name df a im 
1 of any higher order, the numerator of the quotient . a 
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membranadeous ai h her es, and being ad in a reticy. 
141 form. Vid. Hill, Hiſt. Anim. p. 69. 

ny HT (Cycl. M For the diviſions of the Night among the 

alltients, ſee the atticles Davy, Hou, |&c.. Cycl. 

N HTSHADE, Climbing N ſorneting 
uſed for the Baſells or deen of wurf ſts; dee the artice 
CbscvTA, Suppl. 

Deadly NI ORT SHAH E, a name by which ſome all the Bal 
donna, a dictinct genus of plants. See the article Be LLA- 
onA, Suppl. 

Inchanter s e the Eoglith . of a genus of 

8 Circa, See ie article CIK cx, 


lants, called by (ya 
Ra ben ban, 4 a name il the 5 olonoides, or 
Rivina, of — bee the 125 IVINIA, Suppl, 
& + 2 E the by which ſome call ; 
peties of Phytolac the article een, Sup. 
N SI, or Minz the hame of a diſtinet genus of plan, 
called by botaniſts Sinn. See the article Srü u, Suppl. 
NINSI, in botany, a hame uſed by ſame fot the Panax, or Al. 
hedl of Linneus. See the article Pax Ax, Append. 
8 in muſic, one df the diſſonant intervals in muſic, 
propetly the ſecond doubled; but is differently uſed, 
en an Iv p aft LAST the ſecond is acgented and 
trezted as ; 1. k. it is reſolved by ah eighth, and 
N to third pr fifth, 15 dften a fyne-puted ſe- 
7 zo By den the lbwer part ſyncppates, the etond i; 
Rs 485 ed, but is atcom aid by the ſourtn and ſixth, 


In wag 4 baſs, as the Ninth has N by or, at leaft com- 
mant eight placed After it thüs, 983 to fhew that that 
1 5 4 ys deſcending to the OA. Vid. Brejj. Dit. 
In voc. 
NO 


me tangere, the name uſed by fot for & ſpecies of Bu. 
ſamine. the aiticle BA Ls A MIN A, 
NONE or Hy, 171 name fot the anf botanical au- 


th the article GE UM, Suppl. 

Nox - ſuch, a name ſometimes given to the e of bot 
ni See the article Lychwis, Suppl. 

NOSE-1ed, in bothny, a popular name for the Millfaliun 
of botanical writers. Bee the article Mi LL E Fol uu, 

l. 

NOTOPEDA, in 200logy; a name ſometimes given to the 
Elater, a genus of four winged flies. See the article EL4- 
TER, fend, 

NUMB-fih, or 'Cramp-fiſh, names given to the Torpedo, which 
is a ſpecies of * Dee the articles Ra JA, Suppl. and Tox- 
PE DO, Cycl, 

NUMBER (004 7 = Figurate Nvninths, "Thoſe of the 

firſt order are 1, 1, 1, 1, &. Thoſe of the ſecond order 

the ſucceſſive fums of thoſe of the firſt order, viz. 1, 2, 3 

4, 5, &c. and form an arithmetical progreſſion. Thoſe d 

the third order are the ſucceſſive ſums of thoſe of the ſecond, 

'viz. 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, and are the triangular numbers 

' Thoſe of "the fourth order are the ſucceſſive a of the 

tird, viz, 1, 4, 10, 20, 35, and are the py nidal num 
bers, "and ſo on. 
The figurate Numbers of any order may be found without 
computing thofe of the preceding orders, by taking the ſuc- 
ceſſive products of as many of the Numbers 1, 2, + 4 9 

Sec. in their natural order, as there are units in the Num? 
which denominates the order of figurates required, and d. 
viding thoſe products always by the firſt product. Thus the 

- triangular Numbers are found by dividing the 3 IX» 

2 & 3, 3X4, 4X5, 56, &c. each by the firſt pro- 
duA 1 * 2. The pyramids alſo are found by dividing 0 
products 1 X 2 & 3, TRANS. 3X 4 X5, 4X 5% : 
'&c. each by 1 X 2 X 3. In general, the figurate Numbe, 
of any order denoted 2 M, are found by ſubſtituting ſu 
ſively 1, 2, 3, 4, 3, &c. in the place of æ in the be 
ret . 4. W. reaper 
in the numerator and denominator are fuppoſed to be mul 

| plied by each other, and to be continued, till the 7 * 

| each be equal to that which expreſſes the order of the 4 
rates required, diminiſhed by unity. And when a mer” | 

Munber of any order is divided by the correſponding 


| able, and x. is in its denominator of as many dime Jenot 

| thoſe orders. See Mac Laurir's fluxions Art. 35! in 0: 
notes. 3 

Fi ural NUMBERS. See the article FIGURAT, Append: 

Wile al NUMBERS. See the article Mus1CAL, 144 0 
tene Rags. See the article NzPzR's s Bones, 
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NUMMULARIA, Money- wort, the name by which ſome 
call the Lyſimachia of botaniſts. See the article LYSIMACHI, 


Suppl. 
NUT (Supp! 


—>Bladder-NuT, the Engliſh name of a diſtin 
genus of plants, called by botaniſts Staphylæa, and _ 
lodendron. See the article STAPHYLODENDRON, Suppl. 
Cocoa-Nur, the name of a genus of plants, called by botaniſts 
Cacao. See the article Cacao, Suppl. | 
Farth-NuT, in botany, a name given to two diſtinct genuſes 
of plants, called by botaniſts Bulbocqſſanum and Aruchis. Ste 
the articles BuLBOCAsTANUMy, Sizhpl. and Atacnrs, 


- 


Append. | 


Hazle-NuT, in botany. See the article HAE LE, Suppl, © 
Malibar-NuT, the name of a genus of plants, known among 
botaniſts by that of Adhatoda, See the article ADHaToDa, 
Suppl. | | 4; 

Pub vr, the name by which ſome call the Lathyrus of bo- 
tanical writers, See the article LaTHYRUs, Suppl. 

„e. Nur, a name ſometimes given to the Ricinoides of 
ournefort. See the article RicixoipESs, Suppl, 
Pig-NuT, a name by which the Bulbocaſtanum, or earth-Ar, 
is — called. See the article Bux BAS TANUM, 
Supp | rs 5 2 
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Spaniſb- Nur, a name by which ſome call the Siſyrinchium of 
botanical writers. See the article S1SYRINCHIUM, Suppl. 
Mall. Nur, the name of a well known genus of trees, called 
by Linnzus Juglans, and by Tournefort ſimply Nux. See the 
article Nux, Suppl. | 
NYCTANTHES, in the Linnean ſyſtem of botany, the name 
of a genus nA cone the characters of which are theſe ; the 
cup is a one-leaved perianthium, very ſmall, of a cylindric 
figure, lightly divid Tire eight Ac, er deftig of a 
ſubulated figure; and permanent. The flower Fohſiſts of a 
ſingle petal, and is of a hy pocrateriform kind; the tube is. cy- 
lindrie and longer than the cup; the limb is plain, divided 
into eight ſegments of an oblong figure; and patent; the ſta- 
mina are two extremely ſmall filaments, affixed to the recep- 
tacle, and of a ſubulated figure; the anther are erect, and 
ſomewhat acute ; the germen of the piſtil is roundiſh and de- 
preſſed ; the ſtyle is ſimple; and of the length of the tube; 
the ſtigmata are two, and are erect; the fruit is a didymous 
berry, of a roundiſh figure, and contains two cells; the ſeeds 
are roundifhy and large, and one only is contained in each 
cell. Linnæi Gen, Plant. p. 6, 
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FN. AK (el) — Oax-of-Jeruſalem, the Engliſh name 
of 7 2 Plants, 22 by botaniſts Chenopoadium, 
See the article CHRENOODIUu, Sup. 
3 Poiſon-OaK, à name ſometimes given to the Toxi- 
codendron of botaniſts. See the article 'Tox1CODENDRON, 
OAT- af in botany. See the article Gx ass, Append. _ 
OBELIAS, among the antients, a 
were toaſted on Fatle ſpits, and ſerved to table as a deſert to be | 
eaten dipped in ſweet wine, called Paſſum. Pitiſc. in voc. 
OBELLISCOTHECA, the name given by Vaillant to a genus 
of plants, called by Linnæus 
BECKIA, Appen . | > 32S 3h 1 ; Ae, 
OBT USE (Cyel.) — OBTusE-angular Section of a Cone, a 
name given to the hyperbola by antient geometricians, becauſe 
they conſidered it only in ſuch a cone, whoſe ſection by the 
axis is a triangle, obtuſe-angled at the vertex. | 
OCKHAM, or Ocuam, See the article OAKHAM, Oc. 
OCTAETIS, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Linnæus, 
and many other authors, to a kind of ftar-fiſh of the aſtro- 
phyte claſs, the rays of which are eight in number, where 
they firſt 
more. a 
OIL- beetle, the Engliſh name of a genus of inſects, called by 
Dr. Hill Meloe. See the article MRELOE, Append. 
OILY-grain, the name by which ſome call the Sgſſamum, of 
botanical authors. See the article SESSAMUM, Append. 
OLD-wife-fiſh, the name by which a ſpecies of Balliſtes is cal- 
led in ſeveral of our plantations, See the article BALLISTEs, 
Suppl. 
Oro rf is alſo a name given to the wraſſe, a ſpecies of La. 
brus. See the article LAB Rus, Suppl. | . 
_ OLIVE (Suppl.) — Spurge;OLLIVE, 


. * "2 fu 
a name ſometimes given 
to the Thymelza of bot. 


MEL A, Suppl. | | 
Wild-OLIVR, the E 
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ngliſh name of a di 


called by Linnzus Elæagnus. See the article ELZAGNus, 
Suppl. 1 | 1 e . 1 
Mild-OL IVB F Barbadees, à name. by which ſome call che 
Bontia, a diſtinct genus of plants, See the article Bow pA, 
Sup | IC an WR =) ca 1-7 Fo an eg 


ON - a name by which the herba Paris is ſometimes 
called. See the article HERBA Paris, Suk. 
Ox E-Blade, or Ox E- leaſ, names ſometin the S mi- 
lax of botanical writers, See the article SMILAX; 2 * 
ONION( Suppl. )— Sea. Nx, a name by which the Silla of 
botaniſts is ſometimes called,” See the-article Sc 11. NA, Append.” 
OPERCULUM, in the hiſtory of Mell uh, "denotes the car 
tilaginous cover, with which nature has furniſhed the mouths 
of the univalve water-ſhells; for 'asto. the. Jand'ones, they 
have only a viſcid liquor to ſkpply+ the plac of an. - 
culum. | fin, >... 
ORACH, a 
thors is ſometimes called. 
Suppl. = 
ORANGE-Mint, the name of a ſpecies of Mint. See the 
articles MENTHA and MinT, Suppl. 5 

Moct-OR ANG E, a name ſometimes given to the Syringa, or 
pipe-tree. See the article SYRINGA, Suppl, i 

ORELLANA, in botany, a name given to a ſpecies of Mi- 
tella. See the article MiTELLA, Suppl. 

ORPHEUS. This fiſh has been called Orphos, Orphus, and 
Cernua, by different writers. It is a ſpecies of Sparus, with 
the tail not forked, and with a black ſpot near it. See the 
articles SPARUs and ORPHEUs, Suppl, 

ORPINE, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, 
known among botanical writers by that of Telephium. See 
the article TELEPHIUM, Suppl. | 

diſtin genuſes of 


Baſtard-OryiNE, a name given to t 
pl#nts, called by botaniſts recamporiP and Andrachne. See 


es ſometimes given to 
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part from the body, but ſoon divide into many | 
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cind of ſmall cakes, which | 


Rudlectia. See the article Rup- 5 
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of ſhell-fiſh, denotes the car- O 
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See the article CHENoPODIUM, | 
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ORRERY, an aſtronomical inſtrument, or rather machine, foe 
repreſenting the mocions and various appearances of the pla. 
nets; and hence, with greater propriety, called Planetarium 
See the article PPANRETARIUM, Append. © : 
' The reaſon of its being called an Orrery, was this: Mr, 
Rowley, a mathematical inftrument - maker, having got 
one from Mr. George Graham, the original inventor, to be 
ſent abroad with ſome of his own inſtruments, he copied it. 
and made the firſt for the Earl of Orrery. Sir Richard Steel, 
who knew nothing of Mr. Graham's machine, thinking to 
do juſtice to the firſt encourager, as well as to the inventor. 
of ſuch a curious inſtrument, called it an Orrery, and gave 
Mr. Rowley the praiſe due to Mr. Graham, Deſaguller 
Experiment. Phil. vol. T. p. 430. = f 
Since that time Orreries have been much in vogue, and exe- 
cuted in the moſt ornamental manner. 
ORTHOCEROS, the ſame as Orthocerites. 
OR THOCERIT ES, Suppl. 
ORYZA, Rice, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, of 
which we know only one ſpecies: The characters are theſ: : 
The cup is a glume, compoſed of two valves, with a ſingle 
flower ; it is very ſmall, and the valves are acuminated, and 
nearly equal in ſize; the flower is allo compoſed of two ob- 
tuſe and permanent valves; the nectarium conſiſts of two very 
ſmall deciduous leaves; the ſtamina are ſix capillary filaments 
of the length of the flower; the antheræ are bifid at the baſs : 
the germen of the piſtil is of a turbinated figure; the ſtylcs 
are two, capillary, and reflex; the ſtigmata are plumoſe; 
there is no pericarpium; the ſeed is ſingle, large, oblong, 
obtuſe, and compreſſed. Linnæi Gen. Plant, p. 152. : 
SCULATION in geometry, is uſed for the contact between 


See the article 


© 


any given curve and its oſculatary circle; that is, the circle 


of the ſame curvature with the given curve. 
- CyRVATURE, Append. 5 4 4 


See the article 


SCULATORY- in geometty, is uſed chiefly by foreign 
mathematicians, for the circle of curvature; that is, the cir- 
cle having the ſame curvature; with any curye at any given 
point. Ses the article CRV ATUR E A dp: 

BOLA, Append. 


OscuLAToRY-Parabela, See the article Para 
OsCULATORY-pornt, the point of contact between. a curve and 
its oſculatory circle. See tardele Convaroge, Append, 
OSIER, the Engliſh name for the willow with.yery long and 
nartow leaves. See the article SAL ix, en 
OTARDOES, in ornithology. Ses the article Ox is, Suppl. 
OUZEL;or:Rinz-OuzEL, the Engliſh name of the black 
© .Tufdus,- with a white ring round its neck. See the article 


OWE, in ornithology, a large genius of birds, for the cha- 
* racers of which: fee the article &rRIX, Suppl. 
Grey-OwWi See the article ULuLa, Suppl. 
. Great-whilf wg a very large ſpecies, nearly equal to a gooſe 
. in bigneſs; of a beautiful bright white all over, only ſpriuk- 
led, as it were, With little ſpots of a blackiſh colour. 
The other ſpecies are: 1. The black and white horned Ow! 
2. The leſſer horned Owl, 3. The yellow Owl. 4. The 
hazel- eyed Owl, 5. The yellow-eyed Owl. 6. The Ow, 
with a variegated tail. 7. The little Ow/., 8. The common 
brown Owl, or 3 9. The Scops. 10. The German 
horned Owl. 11. The church Owl, or leſſer barn Ow!l, 12. 
The white-beaked Owl. 13. The yellow-beaked American 
Owl. 14. The Jacurutu. Hill, Hiſt. Anim. p. 119. 
ſeq. | 
OX-eye, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, 
called by botaniſts Buphthalmum. See the article Bu?H- 
THALMUM, Suppl. | | | 
Ox-eye-daiſy, a name ſometimes given to the Leucantbemum of 
botannical writers. See the article LEUCANTHEMUM» 
Suppl. | 


dhe articles ANACAMPSEROS, and ANDRACHNE, Suppl, 


| 


Ox-lp, a name by which the Primula veris, bh zoſe, or prime 
roſe, is ſometimes called. See the article RIM VULA, Sufph 
| 


P. 


iron, for cleanſing the plough from ſtubble, clods, earth, 
&c. Di. Ruſt. in voc. 
It is alſo much uſed by mole-catchers. 

PADUS, in the'Linnzan \ of botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The cup is 
a permanent perianthium, formed of a ſingle leaf, of a cam 
panulated figure, villoſe at the baſe, divided into five ſeg- 

ments, patent, and ſcarce at all reflex; the flower conſiſts of 

fie large, roundiſh, patent petals, inſerted by their ungues 
into the edge of the calyx ; the ſtamina are twenty or thirty 
filaments, of a ſubulated figure, nearly of the length of the 
flower, and inſerted into the calyx ; the antheræ are round- 
iſh ; the germen is roundiſh ; the ſtyle is filiform, and of the 
length of the ſtamina; the ſtigma is obtuſe and entire; the 
fruit is a roundiſh drupe ; the ſeed is an oval, acuminated 
nut, with a furrow ; the receptacle of the flower, which in 
veſts the inner ſurface of the cup, is hairy in this genus ; 
which comprehends the Lauroceraſus, and Ceraſus avium of 

authors. Vid. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 2157. 

AIGLES, a name ſometimes uſed for the Primula, or Cowſlip. 
See the article PRIMULA, Suppl. 5 

PAINS, or After-Pains in Midwifry. See the articles DEL I- 

vERxT and LIN G- in- women. 

PALM. tree, Palma, in botany, the name of a diſtin genus 
of plants, called by Linnzus Phenix. See the article PHot- 
NIX, Suppl. 6 ; 

PALMA Cbriſti, a name frequently given to the common R:- 
cinus. See the article Ricinus, Suppl. | 

PALMETTO, the name by which ſome call a ſpecies of the 

palm or date-tree, deſcribed by Linnæus under that of Phœ- 
nix. See the article PHOENIX, Suppl. » ED 

PANAX, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of a di- 

ſtinct genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : The 

umbel of the calyx is ſimple, equal and thick; the involu- 
crum is very ſmall, and formed of a number of leaves, ſubu- 
ulated and permanent; the perianthium of each flower is 

' Vefy ſmall, divided into five ſegments, and permanent; the 
gencral corolla is uniform, and the peculiar ones conſiſt of 
hve oblong, 'crooked, equal petals. The ſtamina are five 


_ the pittil is roundiſh, and placed below the perianthium; the 
ſtyles are two, and ſmall ; and the ſtigmata are ſimple ; the 
fruit is a roundiſh berfy, having one cell, and is coronated 
wich the cup; the ſeeds are two, and of a kidney-like 
, ag anne Spnelse Vamos! 
This genus comprehends the famous Ginſeng, Araliafirum, 
Ninfi, and Aureliana of other writers. 3 


genus of- plants, the characters of which are theſe: The cup 
s an oblong, obtuſe, compreſſed ſpatha, opening in the plane 
ſide, and deciduous; the nectarium of the flower is formed 
of a ſingle leaf, of a cylindraceo- infundibuliform ſhape, co- 
loured at top, and with an open mouth, divided into ten 
ſegments; the petals are ſix, lanceolated and plane, and 
are inſerted externally into the tube of the nectarium, 
above the baſe; the Hamina are fix ſubulated filaments, af- 
fixed to the apex of the nectarium; the antheræ are oblong, 
and incumbent; the germen of the piſtil is trigonal, and pla- 
dend under the receptacle; the ſtyle is filiform, and ſomewhat 
longer than the ſtamina; the ſtigma is obtuſe; the fruit is a 
roundiſh, triquetrous capſule, 12 of three valves, and 
Fontaining three cells; the ſeeds are numerous and globoſe ; 
_ And the receptacle is columnar, Vid. Linnæi Gen. Plant. 


I 1 
PANI 
o Plants. See the article PANxcum, Suppl. - 8 
PANICLE, 8 among botaniſts. See the article Pa- 
e , 017 4 10,001, 
PANICULA (Chat) — According to Mt. Milter, the Panicula, 
| ta 8, ſuſtainin 8 
> ANN. Dia” = | £191 Bo 
* ANORPA, the "ſcorpion-fly, in zoptogy, à genus of four- 
_ winged inſefts of the Newropetra 5s (OR diſtinguiſhing 
charaters of which are theſe”: Its r6ftrun or trunk'is'of a 
Lal nic figure, and horny ftrüctute; and its tail is furhiſſied 
5 weapon of the ch | rm kind. Sce the article $COR- 
bk, „ori 19 it c150 10 bj of. 16 013 


" PION- wool” - 
PANSEY, or Þ aus x, a ſpecies: of violet, ' otherwiſe called the 
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Pima or PADDLE-/aff, a ſmall ſtaff, ſhod with | 


very ſhort filaments; the antheræ are ſimple ; the germen of 


PANCRATIUM, the /ea-daffodil, in botany, the name of a | 


9 . g — , 6 | 
MC, Panicum, in botany, the name of a diſtin&t genus of | 


the flowers or fruits,” as in oats, Sc. Mil. 


name by which ſome rufe i diftin®t | 


PAR 


vered with a Pappus, or down. See the article PAp pus, Cycl 
PARABOLA ( Cycl. )— Ofculatory-PARABOLA, in . 
is uſed particularly for that Parabola which not only oſculates 
or meaſures the curvature of any curve at a given point, but 
alſo meaſures the variation of the curvature at that point. 
See Mac Laurin's Appendix to his Algebra, p. 17. Cramer, 
Analyſ. des Lignes Courbes, p. 559. See the article Cuxya« 
TURE, Append. 
A curve, ſtrictly ſpeaking, may have an indefinite number of 
Oſculatory Parabolas at any of its points; but the appcllation 
may be reſtrained to that particular Parabola which meets 
the curve ſo cloſely, that no other parabolic arc can be drawn 
between them; and this Parabola will meaſure the variation 
of the curvature of the curve at that point. See the article 
VARIATION of curvature, Suppl. ICE 
PARABOLIFORM Curves, a name ſometimes given to the 
parabolas of the higher kind, 
PARADISE (Gel.) Bird of PaRADISE. See the articles PA- 
RA DIS A and MANUCODIAT A, Suppl. 
PARALLELOGRAM (Cycl. and Suppl.) — Newtonian, or 
Analytic. PARALLELOGRAM, in algebra, an appellation uſed 
for an inyention of Sir Iſaac Newton's, to find the firſt term 
of an infinite converging ſeries. 7 
This is ſometimes called the method of the Parallelogram and 
Ruler; becauſe a ruler or right line is alſo uſed in it. 


horizontally and perpendicularly through the equal diviſions of 
the ſides of the Parallelogram. The cells thus formed are filled 
with the dimenſions of the ſpecies x and y, and their products. 
The powers, 5 = 1, y, y*, y3, y4, &c. of y, for inſtance, 
being placed in the loweſt horizontal range of cells, and the 
powers of x, or & = 1, x, &, x3, &c. in the vertical co- 
lumn to the left, or vice verſa; ſo that theſe powers and their 
products will ſtand tuns Vf. 
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x+ | x+'y [x4 y2[x4 y3) x4 94] 
x3 \x3 y [x3 Vs y 94 
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Then, when any literal equation is propoſed, mark ſuch of the 
the Parallelograms or cells, as correſpond to all its terms; and 
let a ruler be applied to two, or perhaps more, of the Pa- 
rallelograms ſo marked, of which let one be the loweſt in 
the left-hand column at A B, the. other touching the ruler to- 
wards the right- hand; and let all the reſt not touching the rulet 
lie above it. Then ſelect theſe terms of the equation which 
are repreſented by the Parallelograms that touch the ruler, 
and from them find the quantity to be put in the quote. 
This is Sir Iſaac Newton's famous rule, of the application 
of which he has left us ſome examples in his method of flux- 
ions and infinite ſeries, p. 9 and 10. but without demonſtra- 
tion; which has been ſince . ſupplied by others. See Mr. 
Colſon's Comment on that treatiſe, p. 192, ſeq, Mac Lau- 
rin's Algebra, p. 251, ſeq. and particularly Monſ. Cramer's 
Ahalyſ. — Lignes Courbes, chap. 7. p. 148, ſe . 
This learned author obſerves , that this. invention, which is 
the true foundation of the method of ſeries, was buli imperfect= 
ly underſtood, and not valued as it deſerved ſor a long time. 
He thinks it more convenient in practice to uſe the Analytic 
Triangle b of the Abbe de Gua, which: takes in no more than 
the diagonal cells lying between A and C, and thoſe which 
lie between them and B. [ Inchis preface, p. 11. Lib. cit. 


p. 156.11 131118 21} e Hom © te 24.693 KF 
'PARALLELOPLEURON, a term uſed by ſome writers for 
an impertect parallelogram, or kind of trapezium, having 


unequal angles and ſides, but which obſerve-2 certain regula- 
r ©; 112 tg omicuntt ft ona 87 ans, 
PARAMECIU M, in zoology, the name given by Dr, Hill to 
+ a.cerius af animalcules of the Gymnnia kind, and of an irre- 
| qui obl figure. See. the articles ANIMALCULE Gill. 
Fu 2 and GYMNIA, Append. dae 
| * authors deſcribe; ſeveral ſpecies; for which ſee 
Hill, Hiſt, Anim. p. 4. ſeq. bad oy FO 
PARASITICAL: Plants. [See:the article PARASITE, Oc 
PARK Leaves, à name by which the Andro/erum:..or Tutſan, 
is ſometimes called. See the article ANDROS BMUM, 
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This analytic Prallelogram is formed by dividing any Paralle= 
logram into equal ſquares or Parallelograms, by lines drawn - 
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of a bone; but no one has yet been able to demonſtrate, that 


A 


che habit of one part from that of another. But ſome modetns | 
have denied the exiſtence of a Parenchyma, or pulpy matter, 
and have aſſerted, that the whole body is compoſed of veſſels 
- and canals, The chief promoter of this opinion was Ruyſch, 
who having laid the'idjet& parts of the body in rectified 
ſpirit of wine, and tHeft dried them in the air; whatever was 
not injected, was thereby diſſipated, and the remainder con- 
- ſiſted merely of veſſels ; from whence he concluded, that the 
. whole was compoſed of veſſels. But it ſeems certain, that a, 
? freth made ne per be fo itijeted, as to appear wholly com- 
' © poled of canals. If indeed, after en, it be fuftered to 
fry, the parts not injefted will exhale, and the mote the 
mülcle is dried, the more it will appear compoſed of veſſels. | 
hat is here ſaid of « muſes holds true of all other parts 
of the body. Thus many veſſels run through the ſubſtance | 


the whole bone is compoſed of veſſels. There always re- 
' mains 4 ſubſtance peculiar to bones, which has never yet been 


© ſhewn to be vaſealar. In the brain allo there always remains | 


© ſomething which cannot be demonſtrated vaſcular, 


The Parenchyma is ſenſibly full of juices, ſo that very little 
"= truly” ſolid matter remains, when theſe Juices are ex- 


— — 


* "hated. rhe ſt 3 
PARIS- herb, in botany, the name of a diſtinct genus of plants. 
See the article HERBA Paris, Suppl. 
PAROTID-g/ands. In a ſupputation of theſe, one caution 


only is needful ; namely, to open the abſceſs, as foon as it can 


- 


be ſuppoſed to have formed matter; without waitjng for a 


©  hapj nz the pores being here ſo very viſcid, that after it is 


 Fipe, the part will feel as hard as if the r had not 


begun. Priugle, Obſerv. on the Diſe 


p. 277. : | | | 
PARROQUET, in ornithology, the name by which we call 


es of the Army, 


the ſmaller ſpecies of Parrots. See the article P$1TTACUs, 


Tis are à great number of diſtinct ſpecies of Parragquets, as 
well as of Parrots, which having got peculiar names, are de- 
ſeribed under their reſpecxive articles. 

2 of plants, known among botaniſts by that of Caucalis, 
See the article CAUCAL1S, Sgpph 
Corn-PARSLEY, Field-PARSEEY, and Macedonian-PARSLEY, 


PARSLEY [$u!. , — "BaſtardPansL Ev, the name of a 


names uſed by ſome for a ſpecies of Sium. Sees the atticle | _ 


S1UM, Suppl. _ nd a 


FooPs-ParSLEY, the name given by ſome writers to a ſpecies 
of Cicuta, or hemlock. Ses the article CicuTA, Suppl. 


1 


fluctuation, or even ſoftneſs of the tumour, that may never}. 


PEN 


Opuntia Cereus, Melocactus, &c. all comprehended by Linnæ. 
us under that of Cactus. See the article CacTVus, Suppl. 
and Append. | | 
PEDALES, See the article ABBoT, Cycl. 
PEEVIT, the Engliſh name of a bird of the Larus, or gull. 
kind, with a black head, and grey coloured body. See the 
article LARUS, Suppl. 8 
PELLITORY of Spain, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants 
called by different authors Chamæmelum and Buphthaimun, 
Linnæus deſcribes it under this laſt. See the article Bupy. 
"'THALMUM),  Supph hg 
The root of this plant is known in the ſhops by the name of 
Pyrethrum. See the article PYRETHRUM, Suppl. 
Double PELLITORY, a name ſometimes given to the Ptarmica, 
or ſneezewort, of botanical writers, 4 the article PT ax- 
M1CA, Suppl. ö 1 
PENDUL (cl. and Suppl.) — Huygens having diſcover. 
ed that the vibrations of a Pendulum movingin a cycloid, would 
be performed in equal times, even tho? the vibrations were 
unequal, this principle was applied to the conſtruction of 
Pendulum- clocks; but great inequalities were ſtill obſerved in 
their motions 3 and many years paſſed before any ſucceſful 
attempts were made to remedy thele irregularities, The lite 
excellent artiſt Mr. George Graham apprehending, that the 
irregularities in the motions of clocks aroſe from a Change of 
length in the Pendulum, by the influences of heat and cold 
made ſeveral trials in order to diſcover whether there was ay 
conſiderable difference of expanſion between braſs, ſteel, iron, 
ſilver, &c. when expoſed to the ſame degrees of heat; con- 
- ceiving that it would not be very difficult, by making uſe of 
two forts of metals differing conſiderably in their degrees d 
expanſion and cõntraction, to remedy, in a great meaſure, 
the irregularities to which common Pendulumis are ſubjeR. BG 
no hopes of ſucceſs ariſing from the experiments he then 
made, he turned his thoughts to the application of the obſe- 
vations, he had made about the extraordinary expanſion of | 
quickſilver by heat, and he found out a proper method of 
applying a column of that fluid to the Pendulum of a clock, 
in order to prevent the irregularities ariſing from its different 
llengths by the effects of heat and cold, which ſucceeded ex. 
fuer Pendulum. + 
Alter this, Mr. John Harriſon, of Barrow, in Lincolfin 
one of the moſt ingenious artiſts of the age, and famous for 
| his invention of the clock for finding the difference of long 
tude at ſea, without baving the leaſt? nowledge of nor 
Graham had done before him, made ſeyeral experiments upon 


= frees well, and is what is now called Mr. Graham's Qu 


Macedonian-PARSLEY, the name by which the Myrrhis of bo- 
2 is ſometimes called. See the article MyRRHIS, 
uppl. FF | 
3 the (Engliſh name of 'a-genus of plants, 
called by botaniſts Oresſelinum. See the article OREosE- 
JJ . om man nad” 
PARSLING; on ſhip- board, ſmalb pieces of old canvas, 
cut four inches broad, and wrapped: about ſhrcuds, ſtays, 
ſtraps for blocks, & c. before ſevved with ſpun yarn Banck- 
ley's Navi; Fo p. 12. : . der! - 
PARSNEP(Suppl)— Cows-Parsnay, the Engliſh name of a 
diſtinct genus of plants, called by bataniſts'Sphondylaum. See 
the article SpnonDYLIUM, Saphœll. 
Sea or Prickly-headsd PARSu R, names given to the Echino- 
phera of botariſts. See the article ECHINO HORA, Suppl. 


Mater-PARSNEY, the name uſed by ſome. for a ſpecies of Sium, 


Zee the article Stun, Suppl. 0 


PASSION-flow?r, dhe Englilh nante of a genus of ante, eal- | 
Jed by botaniſts. Granadi 4. Seortranice GLANADILEA, | 


PASTE (Suppl)).— Chry/elite PasTE. See theiarticleCnxv- 
E! SOLIT ky Append. 1 4. 27 Cul ##414i3s raft t; NF > 1 
PAS TINACHA (Suppl.) — is alſo uſed for the: carrot, or 
Daucus of botaniſts. See the article DAucvs, Sp. 
PEA (Suppl. )' — Everlaſting- PNA, or Barth-auti RAA, names 
"ſometimes given to the Laibhyrus. Ses the article LA- 
commutare e ee e ee e ene 


 Hleart-P A, or Rladder-P A, names by which the Conindum 


of botaniſts is ſometimes called. See the article Co N DU, 
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Indian-Px A, he name by which a 2 of Orobit is-fometimes | 


-- exiled: See the article Ogo gu „ Suppl. al gtis lena 

Pigeon-PE A, a name ſometimes given to the Cytifur, or ſhrub- 
'©- trefoil,'©-See the/article:CyTrous,! dll. 
Searlet-Px a; in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus af plants, 


alen by Linnaus Ghee. Ses che article Ga nein, 


wie pu d name by which ſome call the Lotat. Set the 
article LoTus, Sup J. Pl. cb, in iH MA 
n | 

bi rr vlog Pen. des the article Pavo, 
appl. bY Dionne INT $3, Dye | 
PxAcock-fifb, the Engliſh name of a 
N winds. kind; Se the article Paro, 
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 wices of different metals, in order to find their different be- 
. . grees of expanſion and contraction. He thought that by : 
Proper combination of wires of two different metals, dit 
ing conſiderably in their expanſion and contraction, he mygit 
be enabled to keep the center of oſcillation of a Pendulum a. 
ways at the ſame diſtance, from the point of ſuſpenſion. ln 
conſequence of theſe experiments, he made a Pendulum con- 
. fiſting of one ſteel wire, at the end of which is the bob f 
weight; ard on each ſide of this wire, four wires alternate! 
 byaſs.and ficel, ſo.dilpoſed and contrived, as to raiſe the Im 
dulum by the ſame quantity that it is lengthened, by heat, and 
5 n the Pelduluni in the ſame proportion as it is rale 
Mr. Harriſon, in his firſt machine fot meaſuring time ⁊t ſas, 
like wiſe applied this combination of wires of braſs and fte, 
to prevent any alterations by heat and cold. And in the 0 
machines or clocks he has ſince made för the ſame purpoſe, 1 
like method of guarding againft the irregularities ariſing fon 
ee e pe, gg er dre 
Mr. Graham alſo made a Pendulum conſiſting of three bu 
| one of ſteel between two of braſs, and the ſteel bar 4 


1 


upon a lever, ſo as to raiſe the Pendulum, when lengthened"? 
heat fed let it down, when ſhortened by cold; but he ſo 
this clock liable ale ſtarts and jerks in its radtion- 
Mr. Short, in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. 47, p. 517. ſeg. 
there alſo mentions a Pendulum of this kind made by Me. Fe | 
0 heringham a quaker in Lincolnſhire. . 85 11 
The ingenious r. Ellicot bas given à deſcription of ti0 
| methods uſed by himſelf, by which;be gere ofthe 9 
tion of a clock, ariſing from the. influence of heat and ca 
upon che rod of the Pendulum, may be prevented. Vt” 
- Cat tells us, that haying by many experiments with hs fg 
. meter found à great difference between the expanſion of -Y 
and iron, he a a Pendulum compoſed of thoſe e 
and applied it ſo ſucceſsfully to regulate the motion of 50 2 
Ain be avoided all the jerks to Weh it was Tuſpect 14 
. hop of, the machine would be Able. L= Phil.“ 2 . 
« FE 79. ſoy Ve are eee Tau- 
4 81 irregularitie ariſi m heat and CO't, F 
clocks are Jl oe . bn gs 
./owing-th the. oil, uſed, - Rut Mr. Harriſon has Fl i fre 
erg which his clocks ave almoſt 9 
from fri ion ; and therefore he uſes no oil, ſo that Ne 
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Mater-PE PE x, a name ſometimes given to a ſpecies of Sedum, 


PET 


PENGUIN, or PinGvin, in botany, the name by which 
Dillenius calls the Ananas of Tournefort. Sce the article 
AN Ax As, Suppl. i SL 

PENNY-wort, a name ſometimes given to the Cotyledon, or 
navel-wort of botanical writers, 
woRT, Suppl. ; 

Marſb-PE x N y-wort, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, 
called by botaniſts Hydrocotyle. See the article HYDRO o:— | 
TYLE, Suppl. 

PEN TELASMIS, in, the hiſtory of ſhell-fiſh, the name by 
which Dr. Hill calls the conchæ anatiferæ of other writers. 
See the article ANATIFERA concha, Suppl. 

The Pentelaſmis, according to him, is a genus of animals, 

compoſed of a ſhelly body, affixed to a fleſhy and ſoft pedi- 

cle; the body is compoſed of five valves, and the pedicle is 

ſometimes ſhort, and fometimes long. The animal itſelf be- 
| longs to the Tritons, See the article TRITON, Append. 

PEONY, or Piowy, in botany, the Engliſh name of a diſtin 

enus of plants, called by botaniſts Pæonia. See the article 
AONIA, Suppl. 

PEPPER (Suppl.) — Indian PEppER, or Guinea PEPPER, 
names by which ſome call the Capſicum of botaniſts. See 

the article CapsICUM, Suppl. | 

Poor-man's-PEPPER, a name ſometimes given to the Lepidi- 
um. See the article LE PIDIUM, Suppl. 


or Houſe-leex. See the article SE DU, Suppl. 
PEPPER- mint, the name of a ſpecies of mint. See the articles 
MenTHA and MinT, Suppl, 
| PeppER-wort, a name by which ſome call the Lepidium, or 
dittander. See the article LEPIDIUu, Suppl. 
PeppER-bird, the Engliſh name of the Rhamphaſtos, with a 
yellow rump, otherwiſe called Toucan, See the article Tou- 
CAN, Suppl, | | 
PERESKIA, in botany, a name given by Plumier to a genus 
of plants, comprehended under the Cactus of Linnaeus. See 
the articles CacTus, Append. and MELoCacTus, Suppl. 
PERSEA, in botany, the name given by Plumier to a ſpecies of 
the Laurel of Linnæus. See the article Lavurzus, Append. 
PERSIMON, in botany, a name ſometimes given to the La- 
22 Jobi, or Job's tears. See the article LACHRYNMA, 
pend. | 
PES TILENCE-wort, a name ſometimes given to the Petaſites, 
or butter-burr, See the article PETAsITES, Suppl. 
PETAL (Suppl.) — The Petal of a plant is that part which, 
for want of a more diſtinct expreſſion, we call in Engliſh the 
leaves of the flower. See the article FLOWER, Suppl. 
That great botaniſt, the late Mr. Pitton Tournefort, fixed 
upon the moſt ſtriking and ſhewy parts of vegetables, as the 
foundation of his method and generical diviſions of the vege- 
table world ; which he has accordingly rang'd into twenty- 
two claſſes. | 
The firſt is of the plants with a monopetalous or one-leaved 
flower, forin'd like a bell; and the flowers of this claſs he af- 
terwards ſubdivides into four kinds; firſt, the bell-Jaſhioned 
flowers properly ſo called, as being very nearly of the regular 
ſhape of a bell: Secondly, the tubulate bell-faſhioned flowers, 
which are narrow and oblong : Thirdly, the expanded, which 
open in form of a wide baſon : And, fourthly, the g/oboſe ; the 
mouth of which is narrower than the body. In this claſs he 
comprehends the Mandrake, Lilly of the valley, &c. 
The ſecond claſs is of the plants with monopetalous funnel- 
faſhioned, and rotated, or wheel-like flowers, The flowers 
of this claſs he divides into two kinds only ; the one repre- 
enting at its mouth, the bottom of an inverted cone, the 
other a ſalver or ſawcer ; and theſe he diſtinguiſhes by the 
names of funnel-faſhioned and ſalver-like flowers: Of this 
Claſs ar e the Tobacco, Henbane, &c. „ 
The third claſs is of what he calls the plants with anomalous, 
monapetalous flowers; of theſe he makes the variouſly-ſhaped 
 Monopetalaus flowers of Birthwort, Foxelove, Figwort, 
8 ſome others; ſome of which repreſent a face, and others 
2 O_ of an animal : To diftinguiſh the plants of this claſs 
= = or however is oblig'd fairly to confeſs the imperfection 
2 method of claſſing by the Petals alone, and call in the 
3 of the different ſtructure of the ſeed veſſels. In this 
The 8 comprehends the Toadflax, Butterwort, &c. 
57 ourth claſs is of the plants, which have a monopetaluus, 
Oe, or lipp'd flower; which he-defines to be ſuch an 
fo Das is narrow, like a pipe within, and expanded; and in 
8 rm of lips at the mouth. In this claſs are comprehended the 
The Cary, Deadnettle, Mint, Baum, &c. 
q e uſth claſs is of the plants with a polypetalous, cruciform 
ower ; that is, ſuch an one as ſed of a number of 
leaves diſpoſed ji f 3.15 COMPO 0 a 
an. beer. in form of a croſs; and theſe he afterwards 
P 7 defines to be ſuch as are always compoſed of four 
etala, or leaves only, and thoſ diſpoſed in form of a 
ges. Of this > e ever diſpoſed in 
Re. 


——— clas is of the plants which have a roſaceous, or roſe- 

. Poſed of * This he defines to be ſuch an one as is com- 
role into 4 n leaves. or Petals, diſpoſed like thoſe of the 
. © round figure: The number of Petals, he adds, is 


See the article NAvEeL- | 


claſs are the Ereſſer, Muſtard, Scurvy-graſs, | 


FE 


frequently five, and more rarely four than two. Of this 
| claſs are the Chickweed, Orpine, Saxifrage, Rue, &c. 
The ſeventh claſs is of the plants with umbellifzrous flowers. 
L beſe he defines to be polypetalous, roſaceous 3 whoſe 
cup goes off into a fruit compoſed of two ſeeds, cohering 
firmly together while green, but naturally ſeparating, when 
ripe ; and obſerves, that in this claſs the flowers are generally 
diſpoſed in great numbers together, and in the form of what 
the ladies call an umbrella, us'd to be carry'd over them to 
keep off the ſun; but he does not make this a neceſſary cha- 
racter of the claſs. "The plants comprehended under this 
are Carrots, Parſneps, Earth-nuts, Chervel, Fennel, &c. 
The eighth claſs is of the plants with a caryophyllous or pink- 
like flower, which he defines to be ſuch an one as is compoſed 
of many Petals, diſpoſed in an orbicular form, and ariſing 
each from the bottom of the cup, as from a tube, in the ſame 
manner as they do in the common pink. Of this claſs are 
the Catchfly, Sea- lavender, Flax, &c. 
'The ninth claſs is of the plants which have a liliaceous, or 
lilly-like flower, which he defines to be ſuch an one as is 
compoſed of fix Petals, ſometimes indeed but three, but al- 
ways divided however into {ix at the end. Here the author 
alſo again acknowledges the imperfection of claſſing by the 
Petals, ſince here he takes in the aſſiſtance of the figure and 
diviſion of the ſeed veſſel, which he ſays muſt always in 
this claſs be tricapſular, or divided into three cells; and plants 
which have this ſeed veſſel, tho* their flowers are not ſtrict! 
of the lilly ſhape, are allowed to be truly of the claſs. Of 
this are the Aſphodel, Saffron, Flower-de-luce, Tulip, Crown- 
Imperial, &c. 
The tenth claſs is of the plants with a polypetalons, papiliona- 
ceous flower, or one that is compoſed of many Petals, and 
in form reſembles a butterfly. Theſe flowers the author 
defines to be compoſed of four diſſimilar Petals, which iſſue 
from a one-leaved cup, which is hollow, and like the conic 
paper-caſes people twiſt up to put ſpices, &c. in; and di- 
vided into many ſegments at the rim; and from this cup 
ariſes alſo the Piſtil of the lower. The upper leaf in theſe 
flowers which in ſome ſort repreſents the colours carried b 
ſoldiers in battle, he calls the Vexillum or Enſign ; the low- 
er, which is hollow'd, and in form of a boat, the Hulk; and 
the two fide ones the wings. The plants comprehended un- 
der this claſs are the Liguorice, Peas, Fenugreek, &c. 
The eleventh claſs is of plants with an anomalous or irregu- 
lar polypetalous flower. Among theſe he comprehends ſuch 
of the polypetalous flowers as are of various ſhape, and com- 
poſed of diſſimilar or irregular Petals, and could not well be 
comprehended under any one expreſſive or determinate cha- 
racter. Of this claſs are the Violet, Fumitory, Dier's-weed, 
' Hoolfsbane, &c. 
The twelfth claſs is of the plants with a floſculous flower, 
This he defines to be one compoſed of a number of ſmall 
flowers, crowded cloſe together, and comprehended in the 
ſame general Calyx, or cup ; theſe flowers, which together 
compoſe this complex one, he obſerves are generally com- 
poſed of only one Petal, which is wider at the mouth, than 
at the other end, and generally notched or divided there into 
many ſegments. He alſo has recourſe to the other parts of 
the flower for farther deſcriptions 3 and comprehends under it | 
the Thi/tles, Knapweed, Blueboitle, &c. 
The thirteenth claſs is of the plants with a 96. re 
flower, Theſe he defines to be compoſed of a multitude of 
half lowers, each compoſed of one Petal, hollow in its lower 
part, but in its middle and upper part flat and plain ; and diſ- 
poſed into a fingle or manifold circle. He here alſo deſcribes 
the fructification of the plants of this claſs, and comprehends 
in it the Lettuce, Dandelion, Hawkweed, &c. 
The fourteenth claſs is of the plants with a radiated flower, 
Theſe flowers the author deſcribes to have two parts, a mid- 
dle or diſe, compoſed of ſmall f/ular flowers, and a rim, 
or edge, called the corona, which is made up of half flowers 
and ſometimes, though ſeldom, of plain flat Petals. Under 
this claſs are comprehended the Starwort, Ragwort, Golden- 
rod, Sunflower, &c. . | 
The fifteenth claſs is of the plants which have flowers com- 
poſed of ftamina or threads, ſuſtaining the apices or capſules 
of the fecundating farina. The author diſtinguiſhes theſe alſo 
by their Piſti! changing into a ſingle ſeed envelop'd in a huſk, 
and of this claſs makes the Sorrel, Arſmart, Orrach, the 
Graſſes, Horſetails, &c. . 
The ſixteenth claſs is of thoſe plants which the author ſup- 
poſes to have no flower at all; and yet to produce ſeeds. 
this claſs he determines the Ferns, Liverwort, and Adder 8 
tongue, to be. | „ 
The ſeventeenth claſs is of thoſe plants whoſe flowers and 
fruit he ſays are both ordin wanting. Theſe he after- 
wards divides into the earth and water z among the firſt 
he reckons the 1ofſes, Muſhrooms, &c. And among the o- 
thers the Fucuſes, Algas, - Corallines, &c. the flowers and 
o 
The eighteenth claſs is of the trees and ſhrubs, which have 


<A PP E N B. wine in this claſs ; and that they are 


22 flowers, or flowers without Petals or leaves at all. 
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The nineteenth claſs is of the trees and ſhrubs which have | 
Catkins or Juli for their lowers. Theſe the author ſays con- 
ſiſt either of Hamina and apices alone, that is, of the threads 


or capſules of the farina z or they are compoſed of theſe with 
ſome little leaves affixed to a long flender axis: Theſe Catkins 
he obſcrves are always in a different place from the fruit; and 


that, ſometimes on the ſame, ſometimes on different trees. 


Of this claſs are the Walnut, Oak, Beech, &c. 
The twentieth claſs is of trees and ſhrubs, which have a mono- 


petalous flower; and of this are the Elm, Lilac, Storax, Olive, 
. &C. — 


The twenty firſt claſs is of the trees and ſhrubs which have 
a roſaceous flower; and among theſe are comprehended the 
Lime, Sumach, Toy, Vine, &c. | 
And the twenty ſecond, or laſt claſs, is of the trees and 
. ſhrubs with a papilionaceous flower; among which are reck- 
oned the Broom, Bean, Trefoil, Fudas-tree, &c. | 
It is very eaſily ſeen, that this is far from a ſtrictly accurate 
method; the author has indeed aſſiſted it with figures, which 
are very uſeful and inſtructive; and, as the judicious Linnæus 
obſerves, more is in reality to be learned from them, than 
from all the author has ſaid. Linnæus has well obſerved, that 
this method is neither perfect nor ſufficiently diſtinctive ; the 
glory of inſtructing the botaniſt with truth and certainty was 
indeed reſerved for that author alone, who when he had thewn 
the imperfection and uncertainty of all the before eſtatliſhed 
methods, plan'd out an abſolutely new one, founded on the 
unalterable parts of plants, their organs of fructification. See 
the article FRUCTIFICATION, Append. 


PETER'S wort, or St. PETER's-wort, the Engliſh name of a 


nus of plants, called by botaniſts Hypericoides and Aſcyrum. 
e the article ASCYRUM, Append. 


PETOLA, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of coluber, the 


ſcuta of whoſe abdomen are two hundred and nine, and the 
ſquamæ of the tail ninety, Sce the article CoLUBER, 
. Suppl. 


PETREL, the name of a very remarkable bird, called Procel- 


laria, by authors. See the article STOR M-fint, Suppl. 
"The feet are large, the toes are ſlender, and connected by a 
fine, thin, black membrane; there is no hinder toe, but the 
claw in that part is ſmall, and connected immediately to the 
back of the foot. The middle toe is ſhorteſt, and has only 
two joints; the outer is longer, and has four ; and the inte- 
. rior has three, and is longer than either. Hill, Hiſt. Anim. 


P. 514. FE NEE 
PETRIDIA, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a genus of foſſils 


of the Srrupi-kind, of a plain uniform ſtructure, of no great 
variety of colours, and emulating the external form of peb- 
bles. See the article SCRUPI, Append. | 

Of this genus the following are all the known ſpecies: 1. 
The various fized, pellucid, colourleſs, cryſtalline Petri- 
dium, commonly called Pebble- cryſtal. 2. The purple, ſemi- 
pellucid, _—_— Petridium. 3. The ſnow-white, opake, 
cryſtalline Petridium. 4. The opake, whitiſh, reddiſh, or 
yellowiſh, cryſtalline Petridium, commonly called red, white, 
or yellow ſparry pebbles. 5. The yellowiſh-white pumicoſe, 
or ſpungy Petridium. 6. The hard, porous, whitiſh, cryſ- 
talline Petridium. 7. The greyiſh-white, opake, ſtony Pe- 
tridium. 8. The friable, ſhining, white, arenaceous Petri- 
dium. 9. The white, cryſtalline Petridium, ſpotted with 
ſmall yellow dots. 10. The whitiſh-brown, dull Petridium, 
11. The bluiſh-white, hard, cryſtalline Petridium. 12. The 
browniſh- white, hard, ſhining Petridium. Vid. Hill, Hiſt. 
. Foſs. p. 563—572. 


PETTY-//h:n, a name by which ſome call the Ulex, or Ge- 


mfla Spartium. See the article GENISTA SPARTIUM, 


Suppl. 


PHACA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the name of a di- 


ſtinct genus of plants, called by Tournefort 4/tragaloides. 
See the article ASTRAGALOIDEs, Suppl. De Ros fs 


* 


PHALAZNLZ, in the hiſtory of inſects, the name by which 200- 


logiſts call the night-butterflies, or moths, as they are vul- 
garly called. See the article PHALENz, Suppl. 


PHASIANUS, the Pheaſant, in ornithology, the name of a 


genus of birds of the gallinaceous kind. See the articles Gar - 
LINZ, and PHEASANT, Suppl. 


The diſtinguiſhing charaQeriftic of this genus of birds, is, 


that the area or ſpace about the eyes is naked, and that they 
have no wattles. 1 l. 

The ſpecies are theſe: 1. The common Pheaſant, with a 
blackiſh iſh purple-colour'd breaſt. 2. The red, or ſcarlet- 
. breaſted Pheaſant : This is nearly of the fize of the common 
Pheaſant, and its breaſt is of a high ſcarlet, and the belly red, 
but not ſo bright. 3. The Eaſt-India Pheaſant + This is an 
extremely beautiful bird, the whole body of which is varie- 
gated with a profuſion of the brighteſt colours, yellow, red, 


bluiſh-green, and almoſt every other tinge. Hill, Hiſt. 


Anim. p. 486. 8 


PhEASANT's-eye, in botany, a name ſometimes given to the 


Adanis. See the article Apows-flos, Suppl. 


PHEASANT's-eye Pink, the name of a ſpecies of Caryophyllus. 


See the article PiWEk, Suppl. 


PHOCA (8uppl.) — Dr. Parſons has lately given us a diſſer- 
tation upon Tab of the Phocts — 885 Phil. Tranſ. 


vol. 47. pag. 109. 


5 | 
Phoca is the generic name, and all the ſpecies have a great 
likeneſs to each other, and may all alike have the names phy. 
ea, vitulus marinus, ſea-cow, ſea-lion, &c. The manati, 


the ſoil or ſeal, the walrus or mors, are ſo many ſpecies 
this genus, Phil. Tranſ. ib. 18 2 1 


PHYSIC nut, the Engliſh name of a diſtin genus of plants, 


—_— by botaniſts Ricinoides. See the article RIINoIDESs, 
uppt." | 


PHRYGANIUM, in the hiſtory of inſets, a genus of four. 


winged flies, of the Neuroptera claſs. See the article Nxy. 
- ROPTERA, Append. | 
The wings of the Phrygania, of which there are a great 
many ſpecies, are incumbent z they have four tentacula, two 
on each fide. | 
PICKTOOTH ( —_— Spaniſh PicKTo00TH, a name by 
which ſome call the Viſnaga of Ray, a ſpecies of Daucus, 
See the article DAUcus, Suppl. 
PIECES. Plants may be propagated from their cuttings, flips, 
or Pieces; and it has been found that ſome kinds of animals 
have the like property, which may be called a reproduction 
of the animal or plant from a part of it. See the articles Rx. 
PRODUCTION and PLANT, Append. and PoLyPE, Supp. 
PIGEON-Pea, a name ſometimes uſed for the Otiſus, or 
ſhrub-trefoil. See the article CVT Iss, Suppl. 
PILE (Suppl.) — To eſtimate the force of the rammer made 
uſe of to drive Piles, its weight ought to be multiplied into 
the velocity it acquires in falling. Thus, if a rammer which 
weighs 500 1b, be let fall from four feet, it will fall that 
height in half a ſecond, and have at the time of percuſſion a 
velocity capable to carry it eight feet in half a ſecond, with- 
out any farther help from gravity ; ſo that we muſt multiply 
500 by 16, or its weight by the number of feet it would fal 
in a ſecond, and the product 8000 gives the momentum of 
the ſtroke. If a capſtan, pullies, or windlas be made to raiſe 
the rammer to a conſiderable height, and then by an eaſy 
contrivance looſen it at once from its hook, the momentum 
of the ſtroke will always be as the ſquare root of the height 
from which the rammer fell. Deſaguliers, Experim, Phil. 
P. 336, ſeq. | 
But it is to be obſerved, that the effect of the blow of the 
rammer will be as the ſquare of its velocity ; that is, as the 
height from whence it falls, and not as the ſquare root of that 
height. Thus if the blow of the rammer drive the Pl: 6 
foot deep; a blow given with twice the velocity, will, czteris 
paribus, drive it four feet deep. This follows from the nature 
of the force of bodies in motion. See the article Fokck, 
Append, NS 
We have the figure and deſcription of a new machine for 
driving Piles, invented by Mr. Vauloue, in Deſaguliers, Ex- 
perim. Philoſoph. p. 417, ſeq. 
PILE-wort, a name by which ſome call the Ranunculus, ot 
Crowsfoot. See the article RANUNCULUs, Suppl. | 
PIMPILLO, a name ſometimes given to the Opuntia of bota- 
nical writers. See the article OpuN TIA, Suppl. 
PIMPINEL (Suppl.) is alſo a name by which the Sargu- 
ſerba, or burnet, of botaniſts is ſometimes called, See the 
article SANGUISORBA, Suppl. 8 
PINA STELLA, in botany, the name by which Dillenius call 
the 1 of Linnæus. See the article HiruRIs, Sup. 
PINAS TER, the name of ſeveral ſpecies of pine. See the a 
ticle Pix E, Suppl. 
GEround-PIN R, or Dwarf. PIN E, names by which the Chame- 
pitys of botanical writers is ſometimes called. See the artic® 
CHAMEZPITYs, Suppl. | | 
W/ild-PiNE, a name ſometimes given to the Karatas, or Anas 
nas, of botanical writers, See the article ANANAS, Suppl. ; 
PINQUIN, or PEN GIN, the names by which the Anu 
Tournefort is ſometimes called. See the article ANAN# 
Suppl. | | A 
PINK (Suppl.) — Sea-Pinx, a name by which ſome call 
| Statice. See the article STATICE, Suppl. 3 
PINTLE ( Suppl. )—Prieft's Pix LE, a name ſometimes 8" 
to the Arum, or wake-robin. See the article Ax umu, Supp 
PIPE (Cycl.) — Air-Pip RE, an invention of the late wy 
Mr. Sutton to clear ſhips of foul air. This he does by 2 b 
the branches of which are laid in the hold, and the exten 
of which is fixed into the aſh-hole of the furnace. 0 be 
| Watſon has ſhewn how theſe Pipes may be laid, fo 35, 10 
no way inconvenient, and relates the ſucceſs of a tf 
them, made on a hulk, See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 462- Ilbed br 
* _ now three 2 — n 
cleaning ſhips, and other cloſe places, of foul alt. , . fe 
One by Dr. Deſaguliers, which will change the 13 
chamber of ſick people, -in a little time 3 either bfi 
out the foul air, or driving in freſh ; or doin . Im 
ly, without opening doors or windows. dee Ful. 
N. 437. 53 and the thi 
The other by Mr. Sutton before mentioned; 0 be 
by means of Dr. Hale's ventilators, which G_ Ver 
moſt expeditious 2 method. See the 
TILATORS, 1 : 
Prpt-tree, the Engliſh: name of a genus of plants, 8. 
botaniſts Lilac and Syringia. See the articles LILA 
RINGILA) Suppl. 1 | 


PLA 


_ Pudding-Pip8-tret, a name by which the Caſſia of botaniſts is 
ſometimes called. See the article Cas81Aa, Suppl. 

PIPER, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of Trigla, 
with a bifid roſtrum, and tubulole noſtrils. It is called by the 

enerality of authors LYRA. See the articles TRIGLA and 
YRA, Suppl. 

PIPERIDGE-tree, a name ſometimes given to the Berberis, 
or barberry-buth. See the article BERBERIS, Suppl. 

PIQUET), a well-known game at cards, and which has in 
ſome caſes been the object of mathematical computations. 
Thus Mr. de Moivre has propoſed and ſolved the following 
problems : 

1* To find at Piquet the probability which the dealer has 
for taking one ace or more 1n three cards, he having none in 
his hands. He concludes from his computation, that it is 
29 to 28 that the dealer takes one ace or more. 
2* To find at Piguet the probability which the eldeſt has of 
taking an ace or more in hve cards, he having no ace in his 
hands. Anſwer; 232 togr, or 5 to 2, nearly. 
39. To find at Piquet the probability which the eldeſt has of 
taking both an ace and a king in five cards, he having none 
in his hand, Anſwer; the odds againſt the eldeſt hand tak- 
ing an ace and a king are 331 to 315, or 21 to 20 nearly, 
4. To find at Piguet the probability of having twelve cards 
dealt to, without king, queen, or knave; which cafe is com- 
monly called cartes blanches, Anſwer ; the odds againſt 
chartes blanches are 323 to 578956, or 1791 to I nearly. 
5. To find how many different ſets eſſentially different from 
one another, one may have at Piguet before taking in. An- 
ſwer ; 28,967,278. This number falls ſhort of the ſum of 
all the diſtinct combinations, whereby twelve cards may be 
taken out of 32, this number being 225, 792, 840] but it 
ought to be conſidered, that in that number ſeveral ſets of 
the ſame import, but differing in ſuit, might be taken, which 
would not introduce an eſſential difference among the ſets. 
Mr. de Moivre alſo gives ſome obſervations on this game, 
which he had from an experienced player. See Doctrine of 
Chances, pag. 151 to 159. | 
Monſ. de Monmort has alſo treated of Piguet in his Analyſe 
des jeux de Hazard, pag. 162. | 

PISHAMͤIN, or Pzxs1mon, names by which ſome call the 
Lacryma Jobi, a diſtinct genus of plants. See the article 
LAcRY MA, Append. 

PIS TAC HIA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the name of 
a genus of trees, called by Tournefort Terebinthus. See the 
article TEREBINT HUS, Suppl. 8 

Vid Pisr AchlA, a name given to the Stapbylodendron, or 
e pang See the article STAPHYLODENDRON, 

uppt. 5 

PISTON ( Oel.) — There are two ſorts of Piſtons uſed in 
pumps; the one with a valve, which is called a Eucket ; and 
the other without a valve, which is called a forcer. See the 
articles FORCER and Pume, Append. | 

PITCH-tree, in botany, a name ſometimes given to the Fir- 
tree. See the article FIR, Suppl. | 

PITCHING, a word ſometimes uſed for paving. See the ar- 
ticle PAVEMENT, Cycl. 

PITH (Supp/.) — Dr. Hales ſhews that the Pith ſerves to ſup- 
ply the dilating moiſture for the tender ſhoots of plants, and 
that the figure of theſe may be oblong, and not round, like 

te fruit, there are tough diaphragms, or partitions in the 
Pith at ſmall diſtances from each other, which check the la- 
teral expanſion ; as alſo horizontal fibres, which ſerve for the 
fame purpoſe, | | 
Ot the ſame ſort is the Pith in the large growing feathers of 
birds; being compoſed of veſicles that can be diſtended length- 
wife, but have ſphincters at the ends, to prevent too large a 
lateral dilation, Vid. Hales's Veget. Statics, vol 1. p. 337. 

PLAGIURL. Under this claſs of fiſhes are comprehended the 
following genera : The Phyſeter, Delphinus, Balæna, Mo- 


nodon, Catodon, and Thrichechus; which ſee under their 
reſpective articles PAYS ETER, &c. | 


PLANE-rree ( Suppl. )— Baſtard or Falſe PL Ax k- tree, a name | 


by which ſome call the Acer, or Maple-tree, See the article 
APLE, 555 ; 5 | 
PLANETAR UM, an aftronomical machine, made to repre- 
| ſent the motions of the planets, as they really are in nature, 
Ir at leaſt agreeably to the Copernican ſyſtem, and commonly 
called an Orrery. See the article ORRERY, Suppl. 
moſt remarkable of theſe machines was that invented by 


Huygens, and deſcribed by himſelf. See Deſcript. Automati | 


planetarii, ap. Fuyoen, O. 2% „Tom. 2. p. 157. 
edit. Am I — on eee eee e 


5 ve primary planets perform their 
| about the ſim; and the 12 her revo- | 
tion about the earth, in the-ſame'time that theſe revolutions | 


are really performed in the heavens. The orbits alſo of the 


moon and lanets | » 0.5 : . * . 
excentrici p are repreſented with their true proportions, 


entricity, poſition, and declination, from tbe ecliptic or | 

— of the earth: So that by this Planetarium the ſituation 

on] — Ir conjunctions, oppoſitions, Sic. may not 

Furl known for the preſent time, but for an time paſt, or | To give a 

_ celfary to have a ſeparate machine for each ſyſtem ; „ 
2 \ 


This? as ina perpetual} ephemeri TIS. 


machine is now preſerved atntng the curleſities of the 


Univerſity of Leyden. 


But the Planetariums or Orreries now moſt commonly ufed, 
do not repreſent the true times of the celeſtial motions z but 
only their proportions ; and are of uſe to beginners, to give 
them an idea of the planetary ſyſtems, as alſo, if conſtructed 
with ſufficient accuracy, to ſolve ſeveral queſtions relating ta 
the motions of the planets, and of the earth and moon, &c. 
Theſe machines are made of various ſizes, ſome repreſenting 
more planets than others. However, theſe complex ones are 
far from being improvements upon the original Planetarium 
or Orrery, which ſhewed only the motion, of the moon 
round the earth, and of the earth and moon round the ſun, 
They give but very confuſed, and even falſe ideas of the di- 
ſtances and bigneſs of the planets z which muſt always be fo 
whilſt the orbits of the moon, and other ſecondary planets, 
are fixed to the fame machine, which contains the primary 
ones. In the original one, every thing was well and properly 
executed; as the phenomena of day and night, and their 
gradual increaſe and decreaſe, according to the ſeaſons ; the 
places of the earth where the ſun is ſucceſſively vertical, and 
ſeems to deſcribe its parallels ; the real annual motion of the 
earth, which gives the ſun an apparent annual motion ; the 
rotation of the ſun about its axis ; the periodical and ſynodi- 
cal month; the ſolar and ſydereal days; the ſucceflive illumi- 
nation of all the parts of the moon, &c. 

It is therefore proper to have a machine for repreſenting the 
general ſolar ſyſtem by itſelf ; the ſun moon, and earth ought 
alſo to be ſhewn ſeparately ; and the ſyſtem of any other pri- 


mary planet ; as Jupiter, for inſtance, with all its ſatellites, 


ſhould have a ſeparate machine fo contrived, as to repreſent 
in true proportion their magnitudes, diſtances, and other 
phenomena. | | 
As to the magnitudes of the primary and ſecondary planets, 
if the ſun's diameter be ſuppoſed 100, that of Saturn will be 
7 Fe; of Jupiter 10, of Mars F, of the Earth 1, of Venus 
1, of Mercury £%, and of the Moon £35;, As to the ſa- 
tellites of Jupiter and Saturn, they are ſuppoſed to be about 
the bigneſs of our Earth. _ 
Again, if the diſtance of the Earth from the Sun be divided 
into 10 parts, Mercury will be diſtant from the Sun four of 
theſe parts, Venus ſeven, Mars fifteen, Jupiter fifty-two, 
and Saturn ninety-five. | 

Dr. Deſaguliers deſcribes a Planetarium of his own contriv- 
ance, the frame of which, containing the clock-work, is 
made of ebony; its outſide is adorned with twelve pilaſters, 
between which are painted, on as many vertical planes, the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiac. The upper ſurface is flat, and 
made of poliſhed braſs; on the outward circumference of 
which are ſcrewed ſix braſs pillars, ſupporting a large flat ſil- 
vered ring, On this ring, which repreſents the ecliptic, are 
drawn ſeveral circles ; the three innermoſt being divided into 
twelve parts for the ſigns of the zodiac, and each of theſe 
into 3o degrees ; and among thoſe degrees are graved in their 
proper places, the nodes, aphelia, and greateſt north and ſouth 
latitudes of the planets. The next three circles have the 
months and days of the months, exactly correſponding to the 


Sun's place at noon each day throughout the year; and upon 


the braſs ſurface of the machine graduated are filver circles, 
which carry the planets, repreſented by ſilver balls, and raiſed 
upon arbors or ſtems to the height of the ecliptic. 
Above the ecliptic ſtand ſome of the principal circles of the 
ſphere, according to their reſpective ſituation in the heavens, 
viz. the two colures, one half of the equinoctial circle, the 
tropic of cancer, the arctic circle, &e. The whole machine 
is alſo ſo contrived, as to be ſet to any latitude, without inju- 
ring any of the inſide motions; 
Within the ecliptic ſtand the Sun and other planets ; the Sun 
being in the center of the whole ſyſtem, and the reſt repre- 
ſented agreeably to the above-mentioned magnitudes and di- 
ſtances, When things are thus diſpoſed, by turning about the 
handle, or winch of the Planetarium, all the planets perform 
their revolutions round the Sun, according to their periodical 
times; and being furniſhed with indices of blued-ſteel, theſe 
ſhew the longitudes of the planets, by pointing to the divi- 
ſions on the graduated ſilver circles, as they move round. 
As the diſtances of the planets are in their true proportions to 
each other, ſo likewiſe are their magnitudes ; but it cannot be 
expected, that the diameters of the planets ſhould be in pro- 
portion to the diameters of their orbits ; for to effect this, the 
machine muſt either be made 3000 times bigger than uſual, 
or the balls repreſenting the planets 3000 times leſs than 
uſual; whereby they would all be rendered inviſible, except- 
ing the Sun, and even it would be leſs than +35 part of an 
inch in diameter. For the ſame feaſon it is found impractica- 
ble to repreſent the ſun by a ball, proportionally bigger than 
thoſe repreſenting the other planets. 1 . 
Now as the orbit of: the Moon, as well as of the ſatellites 
of Jupiter and Saturn, bear no manner of proportion to the 
orbit of the primary planets, the diſproportion between theſe 
and their ſatellites: muſt be ſtill greater. Hence appears the 
| ity. of crowding; them: all into one. machine, as is the 
caſe in the common Orreries. | . 
an notion of the diſtances and magnitudes of the 
ith reſpect to their primary planets, it will be ne- 
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ſame machine car the ſo contrived, as to repreſerit one ſyſtem 


after another, by ſhifting and adjuſting the magnitudes and di- 
ſtances of the balls. In this manner, the general ſolar ſyſtem 
may be firſt exhibited z then that of the Moon and Earth 


round the Sun; afterwards that of Jupiter and its ſatellites : 


and, laſtly, that of Saturn and its ſatellites. 


Me have already taken notice of ſome of the phænomena 
explained by the general Planetarium, as well as of that con- | 


trived to exhibit the revolution cf the Earth and Moon round 
the Sun. By theſe is likewiſe plainly ſhewn the cauſes of 
eclipſes, as well as. of the apparent ſtationary and retrograde 
motions of the planets. _ ; 5 
By the Planetarium adapted to the ſyſtem of Jupiter, and its 
ſatellites, are exhibited the immerſion or entrance of a ſatellite 
into the ſhadow of Jupiter; its emerſion out of the ſhadow; 
when theſe are viſible; when a ſatellite is hidden by the body 
of Jupiter, before it comes into, or after it is gone out of the 
ſhadow ; when a ſatellite may be ſeen to croſs the body of 
Jupiter; when a ſatellite makes a ſolar eclipſe in Jupiter; and 
when ſatellites eclipſe one another. 


PLANT (Suppl. )--Propagation of PLANTS. Tho' the moſt na- 


tural, as well as moſt univerſal method of propagating Plants, is 
that of ſowing the ſeeds of each kind in a proper ſoil ; yet ſuch 
is the prolific power of nature, that in ſome inſtances, like the 
polype-animal, they may be propagated by ſets, pieces, flips, 


or cuttings taken from the parent tree, or Plant, and ſet in 
ſuch a ſoil as they are known to delight in. 


The whole 
family of willows are propagated in this manner with the 
greateſt eaſe. Thoſe ſorts which grow to be large trees, and 
are cukivated for timber, are generally planted from ſets of 
about ſeven or eight feet long, ſharpened at their larger ends, 


which is thruſt into the ground by the ſides of ditches and 


banks where the ground is moiſt ; in which places they make 
a conſiderable progreſs, and are a great improvement to ſuch 
eſtates ; becauſe their tops will be fit to lop every fourth or 
fifth year. The ſallows are planted of leſſer ſets, only three 
feet long, thruſt two feet into the ground, and one foot above 
it. The rows ſhould be three feet aſunder, and the ſets in 
each row eighteen inches; obſerving always to place the 
rows ſloping, in the ſame manner as the ground. The beſt 
ſeaſon for planting theſe cuttings is in February ; and if the 
ſoil be good, they will produce-a great crop of ſhoots. every 
year, which will produee, at 4 moderate computation ten pounds 
_ acre, See Miller's Gard. Dict. in voc. Salix. | 
Beſides the willow-kind, the plane-tree, mint, &c. may be 
propagated in this manner ; only it ought to be remarked, that 
in providing the flips, ſprigs, or cuttings, ſuch branches as 
have knots or joints, ſhould be cut off two or three inches 
beneath them; and that ſmall top ſprigs of two or three years 
growth, are the beſt for this operation. Kauſt. Dict. in voc. 
Cuttings, £ | | | 
Another way of propagating Plants, is by parting or dividing 
their roots, each part of which will, by proper management, 
thrive and ſend out freſh roots, which may be ſeparated in the 
ſame manner, See the article RooT, Cycl. and Suppl. 
The manner of propagating Plants, by laying the tops of 
branches in the ground, is deſcribed under the head LAYER, 
Cycl. and Suppl. And the common way by ſowing of the 


ſeeds, is ſufficiently explained under the articles NURsERY, 


SowWwIN ; SEED, &c, Cycl. or Suppl. 


Sy/tems of PLANTS, Ray's Syſtem of Plants is delivered in 


the Cyclopædia under this head PLANT. The ſyſtem of Lin- 
næus is to be found in the Appendix, under the head Fxuc- 
TIFICATION ; and the Syſtem of Tournefort in the Ap- 
pendix under the head PETAL. 


Vegetation and economy of PLANTs, The theory of the growth 


and ceconomy of Plants has received great improvmenets from 
the experiments of the ingenious Dr. Hales, in his vegetable 
{tatics. 52 l 3 . 

It appears from a great number of experiments made by that 
gentleman, that Plants imbibe and perſpire moiſture very co- 
pioully. 1 | 

As to the quantity of moiſture perſpired by Plants and trees, 
there appears to be a very conſiderable difference in different 
vegetables. The lemon-tree, which is an ever-green, per- 
ſpires much leſs than the ſun-flower, or than the vine, or the 


apple- tree, whoſe leaves fall off in winter. Thus, from e- 


qual areas, the lemon- tree was found to perſpire only +4; of 
an inch in height, during twelve hours of the day in the month 


of July; the apple tree 282 ; a cabbage % a vine $4; ; 


and a ſun- flower 135 in a day and night. Hale's Veget. Stat. 


Vol. 1. p. 20, ſeq. 


In order to try what moiſture Plants would imbibe, the Dr. 
cut off ſeveral branches of apple-trees, - pear, cherry, and 
apricot-trees ; and having immerſed: them into a known 


; _y of water, he found ſome of them imbibed 15 ounces, | 
ſome 20 ounces, and others 25 or 

more or leſs, according 
and yet when he weighed om 2 they were lighter |. 


"ounces in 12 hours day 


to the quantity of leaves they had; and 


than in the morning, which undoubtedly in 

s being probably ſhrunk at the tranſ- 
F e cut, and too much ſaturated with Water, to let any 
| 


h un was owing to their 
_ perſpiration. The 8 mbibed decreaſed very much | 
"EV day, the ſap 


Þ-L'A 


The Doctor made the ſame experiments with elm: branches 
oak, oſier, willow, fallow, aſpen, curran, gooſberry, and phil. | 
bert branches; but none of theſe imbibed ſo much as the 
foregoings and ſeveral* ſorts of ever-greens very much leſsß. 
ibid. | 

He alſo made ſeveral experiments to aſcertain the force 
with which Plants imbibe moiſture. This he did by putting 
the ſtump of a branch into one end of a glaſs tube, cement. 
ing it faſt ; and then immerſing the other end of the tube 
after being firſt filled with water, into a ciſtern of mercury : 
on which removing his finger that ſtopped up the lower end 
of the tube, the ſtump imbibed the water with ſo much yi. 
gour, that in ſix minutes time the mercury was raiſed eight 
inches in the tube. It is obſervable, that in all the experi. 
ments of this ſort, the mercury roſe higheſt, when the ſun 
was very clear and warm; and that it ſubſided in the night. 
time, and roſe again the next day, as the ſun ſhone upon the 
branch; only it was neceſſary to fill the tube with water; o- 
therwiſe it would not riſe at all. It is alſo remarkable, that 
the top or ſmall end of a branch imbibed the water as well as 
the ſtump end, Id. ibid. p. 85, ſeq. | 

The imbibing force of a great variety of trees being tried in 
the ſame manner, by immerſing branches of them in aquco. 
mercurial gages, it was found that the pear, quince, cherry, 
walnut, peach, apricot, plum, black-thorn, white-thorn, 
gooſeberry, water-elder, and ſycamore, raiſed the mercury 
from three to {1x inches high. The elm, oak, horſe-cheſnut, 
filbert, fig, mulberry, willow, ſallow, oſier, aſh, lynden, 
and curran raiſed the mercury only one or two inches. But 
the ever-greens, and the following trees and plants, viz, 
laurel, roſemary, lauruſtine, phyllerea, fuz, rue, barberry, 
jeſſamine, cucumbe-branch, pumkin, Jeruſalem artichoak, 


Kc. did not raiſe it at all, Id. ibid. p. 101. 


In order to diſcover with what force the ſap of the vine is 
puſhed forth in the bleeding ſeaſon, the following experiments 
were made. Dr. Hal.s cut off a vine on a weſtern aſpect, 
within ſeven inches of the ground; the remaining ſtump hay- 
ing no lateral branches, and being four or five years old, and 
4 inch diameter. To the top of this ſtump he fixcd a gli 
tube, twenty five feet high; ſecuring the joint with {1k ce. 
ment made of bees-wax and turpentine, beſides feveral fold, 
of wet bladder faſtened over it with Packthread. As the ſtem 
did not at firſt bleed into the tube, be filled the tube two leit 
high with water, which the ſame afternoon was 1:mbibed by 
the ſtem within three inches of the bottom. Next day the 
ſtem began to bleed, ſo that the ſap in the tube continued 
riſing daily, till itwas above twenty-one feet high, and would 
very probably have riſen higher, if the joint had not ſeveral 
times leaked. In the chief bleeding ſeaſon, it would continue 
riſing night and day; but much more in the day than night; 
and moſt of all in the greateſt heat of the day. When the 
ſun ſhone hot upon the vine, there was always a continued 
ſeries of air bubbles aſcending from the ſtem through the fap 
in the tube, in fo great plenty, as to make a large froth on 
the upper part of the ſap, which ſhews the great quantity of 
air drawn in through the roots and ſtem. Id. ibid. p. 108. 
This force of the riſing ſap is five times greater than the force 
of the blood in the great crural artery of a horſe ; ſeven 
times greater than the force of the blood in the like arte!) 
of a dog; and eight times greater than the blood's force iu 
the ſame artery of a fallow doe. Id. ibid. p. 114. 
The free communication of the ſap veſſels of Plants appears 
from hence; that tho” deep gaps or notches be cut in a branch, 
it will nevertheleſs imbibe water in the manner already men- 
tioned, In order to try whether it would not be the ſame in 
branches, as they grow on trees, the Dr. cut two ſuch oppo- 
ſite gaps in a duck-cherry-branch, three inches diſtant from each 
other, notwithſtanding which, the leaves of this branch con- 
tinued green, within eight or ten days as long as the leaves 
on the other branches of the ſame tree. Id. ibid. p. 129- 
However, it is the opinion of this excellent author, that there 
is no uniform circulation of the ſap in trees, like that of tis 
blood in animals; for this reaſon, that if there were ſuch 2 
circulation, the leaves of the ilex grafted upon the Engl 
oak would fall in winter equally with thoſe of the oak tle 
which is not found to be the caſe. Id. ibid. p. 149. 10 
And, that the ſap does not deſcend between the bark andt 
wood, as the favourers of a circulation ſuppoſe, ſeems N 
from hence, viz. that if the bark be taken off for thret 
four inches breadth quite round, the bleeding of the = - 
bove that bared place will much abate, which ought uf : 
the contrary effect, by interrupting the courſe of the fe 
ſap, if the fap deſcended by the bark. But the reaſon 0 for 
abatement of the bleeding in this caſe may be account r » 


from. hence, that the ſap is ſtrongiy attracted upwar 1 


the vigorous operation of the perſpiring leaves. 
* ** great many other curious experiments and obſer 
We have a, : 

vations, . Hel ſame book, relative to the vegetation and 2 
lyſis of Plants; which are compoſed of the follo 511 
ciples, Vin, ſulphur, volatile falt, water, earth, 4 
the article Alx, Suppl. 

e leaves of Plants ſerve not only as excretory n. 
223 carty off the redundant Water) fluid, being 


being long detained in the Plants, would turn rancid and pre- 
| judicial to them; but likewiſe to imbibe the dew and rain, 
_ Which contain ſalt, ſulphur, &c. and to be of the ſame uſe 
to Plants, that the lungs are to animals. However, the Dr. 
remarks, that as Plants have not a dilating and contracting 
thorax, their inſpirations and expirations will not be fo fre- 
quent as thoſe of animals, but depend wholly on the 
alternate changes from hot to cold for inſpiration, and vice 
verſa for expiration, Id. ibid. p. 326. p 
But it is from the roots, that by far the greater part of the 
- nouriſhment of Plants is derived. Theſe, therefore, are al- 
ways found to bear a conſiderable proportion to the body of 
the Plant above ground ; the ſuperticies of the former being 
about four tenths of that of the latter. Hence, appears the 
neceſſity of cutting oft many branches from a tranſplanted 
tree; becauſe in digging it up, a great part of the roots are 
cut off, See Hales's Veget. Statics, vol. 1. p. 6, 16. 
Parafitical PL Ax rs, among botaniſts. See the article PA- 
RASITE, Cycl. 5 eee N 
Senſitivbe PLANT, the Engliſh name of a diſtinct genus of 
Plants, called by botaniſts Mimoſa. See the article MiMosa, 
Suppl. 1 85 | 
PLAN TAN, the Engliſh name of a genus of trees, 
| called by botaniſts Plantago. See the article PLANTAG0, 
Suppl. | 
FORTE knw is alſo a name given to the Muſa of Lin- 
næus. See the article Mus A, Append. . 
Buckſhorn PLANT Alx, the name given by ſome to a ſpecies of 
Coronopus. See the article CoRonoPUs, Suppl. 
PLANTAIN-/bet, a name by which ſome call the Canna and 


—— 


N AcoRUs, Suppl. | . 
Water-PLANTAIN, a name given to ſeveral ſpecies of Ranun- 
culus. See the article RANnuncuLus, Suppl. | 
PLANTATION (Cyct.) — As Plantations of trees are not 
only profitable to the owner, as well as ornamental to the 
country around them, but a national advantage, it may not 
be improper to give ſome directions concerning them. 
Firſt, then, care muſt be taken to prepare the ground before 
trees are taken out of the earth; becauſe they ſhould never be | 
| ſuffered to remain long out of the ground. Care likewiſe is 
to be taken not to tear or bruiſe the roots of the trees, in 
railing them in order to- be tranſplanted. When taken up, | 
the next thing to be done is to prepare them for planting ; | 
which is done by cutting off all the ſmall fibres of the roots, 
and ſuch roots as are any wiſe injured in pulling up, or which 
croſs one another. The downright roots of fruit trees are 
likewiſed to be pruned off, as ſhould all their irregular bran- 
ches; that when agitated by the wind, they may not rub a- 
- gainlt or bruiſe each other. However, the main ſhoots ought 
by no means to be cut off, as is but too often injudiciouſly 
practiſed. 12 ! 42 
5 Having thus prepared the trees for planting, they are next to 
be fixed in the ground; in doing which, care muſt be taken 
do place them deeper or ſhallower, according to the nature of | 
| the ſoil ; but the beſt method of all is to raiſe a hill of earth, 
wherein to plant them. They ſhould be placed as erect as 
may be, and the earth gently preſſed down about their roots; 
for it is a fault to make it too hard. Pales or ſtakes ſhould be 
fixed round them, in order to prevent their being diſplaced or 
awn down by the wing. 06 
hen the trees are thus planted and ſecured, a little mulch 
Should be laid upon the ſurface of the ground, to prevent its 


great moderation, nothing being more hurtful to them, than 
De wateringscls to cn forth 61g fe vl HR.” 
he ſeaſons for planting are various, according to the differ- | 
—_ trees, or the foil in which they are to be planted. | 
or ſuch trees whoſe leaves fall off in winter, the beſt time is 


or the begi 


X nat: to be 


aach moi leaſony by which aneans_they. will take root 
8 a few days, ; = 1 7 ew | 
As the method-2F cultivating inofttrees, eſpecially garden 
Ales = explained under their reſpective atticles, there is the 
dne hi. .be Particular on that head in this place,. However 
be -Dz.. ing more deſerves to be ell attended to, as regarding 
Thiſad abu 3 Eeneral. It is cls , tit uutations hould: be 


from trtes. tranſplanted um nurſeries, and never 


= 7 by 
" 


E live for many years. 


a 
* 


Cannacorus of botaniſts. See the articles CAN NA and CA N- 


— 


Hoeg-PL uu, the Engliſh name of a dictindt 


daria as have oblong bodies with numerous leg 


drying; and as to watering them, it ought to be done with | 


; om hedgeorows,: or:trees f dπe, becauſe theſe: laſt | 
4 {eldom to-goet-account,” ket 


K 


the article BAN CH, Suppl. | 
Mr. Fairchild of Hoxton gives the following directions on 
this head. When you have made choice of a young tree of 
one ſhoot, whether alder, elm, willow, &c. that will eaſily 
take root by layers, the top of the ſhoot is tp be bent gently 
down into the earth, there to remain till it has taken root 3 
the tree all the while reſembling a bow or arch above ground. 
When the top end is judged to have ſtruck fuMeikrily ſtrong 
roots, the old root is to be gently raiſed out of the ground, 
and kept in an upright poſition; after which all the injured 
parts of the raiſed roots are to be pruned off, as well as the 
buds or ſhoots on the ſtem of the tree; taking care to 
rub over theſe pruned parts with a compoſition made of four 
ounces of tallow, as many of bees-wax, two ounces of ro- 
lin, and as many of turpentine, melted together in a pipkin ; 
_— to be uſed moderately warm. Vid. Miller's Gardeners 
ICt.. | i 
PLATANOCEPHALUS, in botany, a name uſed by ſome 
botanical writers for the Cephalanthus, See the article CE- 
PHALANTHUS, _ | 
PLATANUS, the Plane-tree in botany. See the article 
PLANE-tree, Suppl, INES va tits e, 
PLAY (Cycl. ) — See the article GaminG, Cycl.. | 
Duration of PLAY, in the DoQtine of Chances is uſed for 
the probability of the play's ending in a given number of 
mes. WF 
n the Cyclopædia, under the article GaminG, the two laſt 
problems relate to the duration of Play; but this difficult ſub» 
ject has been further purſued by Mr. De Moivre in the ſe- 
cond edition of his Doctrine of Chances, p. 162—21I. 
PLOVER (Suppl.) — Baſtard-PL OVER, a name uſed in ſome 
parts of the kingdom for the Capella, or lapwing. See the 
article CapELLA, Suppl. == 
PLOUGHMAN, in HY the perſon who guides the 
plough in the operation of tilling, or tillage. Sce the articles 
PLouGH and T1LLAGE, Cycl. and Suppl. | N 
PLOUGHMAN's Spikenard, the Engliſh name of a genus of 
plants, called by botaniſts Conyza; it is likewiſe called by. us 
Hlea-bane. See the article FLE A-bane, Suppl. | 
PLUM (Suppl.) — American PLUM, Maiden PLUM, or Black 
PL u u, names giventoadiſtin& genus of plants, called by botaniſts 
Cbryſobalanus. See the article CHRYSOBAL ANUS, Sappl. 
s of. plants, 
_ by botaniſts Spondies, See the article SPONDIAS, 
uppl. | | + | 5 


Indian date PLUM, a name ſometimes given to the Dioſpyros of 


Linnæus, and Guajacana of Tournefort. See the article 

GuaJACANA, Suppl, + - e TID 
PLUNGER, in Mechanics, a ſolid braſs cylinder uſed as a for- 
cer in forcing pumps, See the articles FORCER' and Forcing 


PuMP, Append. 


' POCCOON, a name by which ſome call the Sanguinaria. See 


the article SANGUINARIA,' Sul. ENT - + 
POCK-1204, a name ſometimes given to Guaiarum. See the ar- 
ticke .GuVaATacy G It... $92 ; po 
PODARIA, in the hiſtory of inſets, a claflical name compre- 
hending all ſuch inſects as have limbs, but no wings. See the 
article APTERIA, Append. "Ot 
Of this claſs there are two ſubdiviſions; . 1. Such Apteria Po- 
$, or more 
than fix pair: Theſe are the /alus, or gally- worm; the Sco- 
lopendra, or Centipes 3 and the Oniſcus, or wood-Iouſe. 2. 
The Apteria Podaria with ſhorter bodies, and leſs numerous 
legs, or fewer than ſix pair; This ſubdiviſion contains nu- 
merous genera, as the Pulex, the Podura - or Puceron, the 
Pediculi of various kinds, the Monoculi, the Acari, the A- 
ranei, the Scorpio, and a great many others. hee the arti- 
cles GALLY-worm, 'SCOLOPENDR A, & c. Sl. 


. the beginning of October, provided the ſoil be dry; but for | PODOPHYLLUM, in che Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, che 

a Wet foil, it is better to deſer it to. che latter end of Febr uary, 

ating of March; and for many kinds of 'ever- | NA 1 

Tens, the begiuning of April is by fl the beſt ſeaſon 3 de | PODURA, in the hiſtory of inſoly, dre fed by diner pr. 
they may be ſafely removed at Midſummer, provided they are | Hill calls the Puter. See the article PUCBRON, 

carried fat. They ſhould-abways be removed in- a e e owl "2 Is 


name of à genus of plants, called by 'Tournefort Auapado- 
pbyllum. See the article ANAÞ @DOPHYLLUM, Suppl. 9 b 
Suppl. N15 %% $76 TIC n TY St 9550 ; re Wer A | 
| The body of theſe animpls:isiſort and roundiſhy chef tal is 
| crocked-andiforked,"\andaMlifts hem in'leapings  Theyihave — 
„ chree pair of. „ whighferve only fe Waking. Ihe. 25 
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reſponding to the common verſed fine = r, the diameter of 
the greater circle = R, and the diameter of the leſſer circle 


228, it is certain, that zz = 4R x, — 4.x and that yy= 48 * 
— 4 xx, as Mr. Robartes ſays. But what follows from thence ? 
No more than this, that the ratio of zz to yy is the fame with 
the ratio of 4 Rx - 4 xx to 45x — 4 xx, or dividing both 
theſe terms by 4 *, as R & is toS—x; and that the ulti- 
mate or limiting ratio of zz to yy, is the ſame with the ulti- 
mate or limiting ratio of R x to S— x. But the ultimate 


ratio of R to S -x is the ratio of R to 8, and conſe- | 


quently, the ratio of R to S is the ultimate ratio of zz to yy ; 
or, the ratio of VR to /S is the ultimate ratio of z to y. 
But what then ? Does it follow that the terms of this ultimate 
ratio muſt be conceived as Points? Nothing leſs. © The ulti- 
mate ratio of z to y does not imply that the quantities z and y 
ever exiſt under this ultimate ratio of /R to 8, but only that 
they may approach to this ratio, ſo as to differ from it by leſs 
than any aſſigned ratio. Mr. Robartes was miſled by the too 
prevailing language of infiniteſimals. See the article FLUX10N 
and LiMiTs, Suppl. —[* Phil. Tranſ. No. 334.] 
Singular PotxT in geometry, is uſed for any Point of a curve, 
© which: has ſametbing peculiar to diſinguiſh it from the other 
Points of the curve. Cramer, Analyſ. des lign. courbes, 
7 05 theſe Points there are various kinds, ſuch as double, triple, 
&c. or in general, multiple Points; Points of Inflexion or 
contrary flexure, Oc. 125 | 
Every -Point of a curve is ſimple, or multiple. 
A fimple Poix r, is that which belongs only to one 
a curve, | 


branch of 


LT 


A multiple POINT is that which is common to ſeveral branches 


of a curve, in particular : 


Double PoinT is that which is common to two branches of a 


curve. The conic ſections or lines of the ſecond order have 
no double Points; but we find them in the lines of the third 
order. 5 13 Ee 
Triple PoixT is that which is common to three ſeveral branches 
of a curve. | . 8 | | 
Hence the terms quadruple, gquintuple, &c. Point are eaſily 
underſtood... |. TS | | 
If a: Paint be ſuppoſed to deſcribe a curve, it will paſs twice 
thro' a double Point; thrice thro' a triple Point, &c. | 
A ſimple, PoinT is ſometimes ſingular, as when it becomes a 


\ , Point of contrary flexure, of double inflexion, and in many 


other caſes ;; for a detail of which we refer to Cramer, Analyl. 
de lignes courbes, chap. x. p. 400. ſeq. and chap, xiii. p. 568. 


In the caſe mentioned in the Supplement, under the head 
PoinT of contrary Flexure, where a double infinitely ſmall 
flexure oc:inflexion is ſaid to be formed in a Point, this Point 
zs called by-ſome a Point f dauble inflexion, and by Monſieur 
de Maupertuis a, and Mr. Cramer b, Point de Serpentement, 
and by others, Point of rectitude. — [ Mem. Acad. Scien. 
1729. p. 277. Ed. Paris. Analyſ. des lignes courbes.] 
PainT e Rectitude, is defined by Sir Jſaac Newton, to be 
that in which the radius of flexure becomes infinite, or its 
center at an infinite diſtance: ſuch it is at the vertex of the 
parabola aIzzyt.; 4 | ip te etlages1 
The Point of Rectitude is commonly the limit of contrary 
flexure: but there are alſo Points of Rectitude, which do not 
-: come-between:the: parts of contrary flexure. For the method 


of inveſtigating theſe Points, ſee Newton's Meth. of Flux. 


Zand Inf, Series. pag. 72. 


Theſe Points of rectitude are not found in lines of a lower 


order than the fourth. In lines of this, and of higher orders, 


a tangent at a Paint of inflexion may alſo meet the curve in | 


another Paint, and if the diſtance between this Point and the 
Hoint of inflexion be ſuppoſed; to be infinitely diminiſhed, the 
ſecant will become a tangent, and the contact in this caſe will 
de equivalent to four interſections, in the ſame manner that 
the contact at a Paint of contrary flexure is equivalent to three 
interſections. See Cramer, lib. cit. p. 403. and Newton, 
Method of Eluxions 7 8 0 001 
Theſe Point f double In 
viſible Inflexion ; becauſe in effect they are not ſenſible, but 
only known by their analytical ' properties; "Analyſts have 
conſideted ſeveral degrees of theſe! Paints. Cramer, loc. cit. 


— 


POINTERS, in ſhip - building, are pillars in an oblique poſi- 
Attion, from the floor- rider. hea 75 


| L £ 1 on each ſide, pointing or 
meeting each other at the middle of the gun-deck beams. 
'0:Blanckley/s;] Naval Expoſitorzopicd2T of won 
POISON (Seb. -In the Philoſophical Tranſactions vol. 47. 
„ {eqs we haus an account of ſeveral, experiments 
Monſitur Heriſſan, on livibg animals, with the In- 
Jon brought oven by Monſieur de la Condamine; and 


- 2: mentioned: ino the Supplement under this head. 


This Pain which ſeem to be: of 2 very ſabtile and danger- 
bus nature-ijextridted by fits from divers plants, eſpecially 


: nch Kall J. Ahe Indians in va- 
+ 'C10u$ places of g South. America Prepare this Poſen, and make 
. tuſe o it for the killing of - manner -;: - 
» 'Thoſe. ſavages ate very dextrous at making long trunks, 
r ̃ 15g Pe onda. 7 76 919 
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xion, are alſo called Points of in- 


C unte), and which-therefore may become de af 


POS 


which are the moſt common weapon uſed by them in hunting 


To theſe trunks or tubes they fit little arrows made of palm 
tree, on which they put a little roll of cotton exactly ad 
the bore of the tube. They ſhoot theſe with their bras 
and ſeldom miſs the mark. They dip the points of theſe li. 
tle arrows, as well as of thoſe of their bows, in this Poi 75 
which is ſo active, that in leſs than a minute, eſpecially when 
freſh, it kills certain animals, from which the arroy be 
drawn blood. 2 | 
"Tho? a very ſmall drop of this Poiſon, conveyed into the blo 
by punQture is ſometimes ſufficient to kill a man, or at leaſt to 
cauſe great diſturbance in the animal ceconomy, 
otherwiſe when taken in at the mouth; for then 
ſort of miſchief. See Phil. Tranſ. loc. cit. | 
Polsox-Buſb, a name by which ſome call the T:thymalus, dee 
the article TITHYMALVs, Suppl. 
POKE or Poxk Phy/ic, the name by which the Pyyrolacca d 
3 is ſometimes called. See the article PHYTOLaccs, 
Suppl. 2 | | 
POLE-cat, in zoology, the Engliſh name of a creature of the 
weaſel-kind, called by authors Putorius. See the artice 
PuToR1Us, Sappl. | SR 
POLEY- Mountain, in botany, the Engliſh name of a diſtind 
genus of plants, called by botaniſts Na. See the artick 
PoLiUM, Suppl. | 
POLYANTHES, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the name 
of a diſtinct genus of plants, called by ſome Tuberoſa, and 
Tuberoſe Hyacinth, | 
The characters are theſe : There is no cup; the flower col. 
liſts of one leaf, of an infundibuliform ſhape ; the tube b 
oblong and crooked ; the limb is divided into fix ſegment; 
the ſtamina are ſix ſubulated filaments, connivent, and of the 
length of the limb; the antheræ are linear; the germen |s \ 
roundiſh, and ſtands in the bottom of the corolla; the fe 
is faliform, and ſhorter than the corolla; the ſtigma is t- 
hd, thick, and covered with a honey-like juice; the fruit 
a capſule, of a roundiſn, but obtuſely trigonal form, compoſel 
of three valves, containing three cells, and wrapped up in 
the baſe of the corolla; the ſeeds are numerous, ſemiorbic- 
lar, plane, and placed in a double ſeries. Linnei Gen. 
Plant, p. 140. ©: 
POLYANTHUS, the name by which the primula veris of 
2 is ſometimes called. See the article PRIMUL4, 
Suppl. 3 254 | 8 
POLYCNEMUM, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, tit 
name of a diſtinct genus of plants, called by Tournefort Care 
phorata. See the article CaAMpHoRATA, Suppl. 
The characters of it are theſe: The cup is a ſubulated, acute, 
and permanent perianthium, conſiſting of three leaves; ts 
flower conſiſts of five petals, extremely like thoſe of the cih 
only ſhorter ; the ſtamina are three capillary filaments, ſhoite 
than the flower; the antheræ are obtuſe ; the germen of tit 
piſtil is roundiſh ; the ſtyle is bifid, and of the length of the 
ſtamina ; the ſtigmata are obtuſe ; the ſeed, which follow 
every flower, is ſingle, and has ſcarce any covering, at mo 
only a very thin membrane. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 21. 

P ee N | See the article ADA N TUN, 
upþpl. . i 
POND-weed (Suppl.) — Water PoxD-weed, a name ſometime 
given to a ſpecies of Perſicaria. See the article PB. 
 SICARIA, Suppl, | | En 
POOR-man's Pepper, a name ſometimes given to the Lei 
um of botanical writers. See the article LEP1DIUM, Suppl 
POPPY (Suppl. )— Prickly Pop x, a name by which fog 
call the Argemone, a diſtinct genus of plauts. See the 7 
ticle ARGEMONE, Suppl. Le - Wo 

Spatling Poppy, a name by which the Lychnis is ſomeum 
called. See the article Ly cuNn1s, Suppl. | 
POPULUS, thePoplar in botany, the name of a genus of tes 
See the article Pol AR, Suppl, t Hved 3 
PORCUPIN E-, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name 0 — 
veral ſpecies of Offracion.. | See. the article OSTRACTE® 
Ful. 1 ADE AIST VIS: | 
POROPHYLLUM, a name given by Vaillant to 2 grow 
plants, called by Linnæus Kleinia. See the article 
NIA, Append. | LINEN” > 5p) 1 
POSSET (Suppl.) — Beer-Poss gr. See the article | 
-THOGALA, Sapp oi ing): eee on 
POSTULATE, or . PosTULATUM (Cycl)+— Aut 
not agreed as to the ſignification of the term poſi : 
Many, with whom the Cyclopædia agrees, make as th! 
ence between axioms and-fo/?ulata, to be the ſame to thok 
between theorems and problems; axioms,” according '® 
authors, being indemonſtrable theoretical truths, and 9h 
indem le practical truass. io 
But others will have it, that axioms, or common eee 
primitive, and common to all things o 
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mathematical ſcience, ſuch as number, time, hi v 
weight, motion, Ac. and that pgflulara relate 237 
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fion, ſuch as lines, ſurfaces and ſolids ; ſo that in this ſenſe of 


the word poſtulatum, Euclid, beſides axioms, or thoſe prin- 
ciples e common to all kinds of quantity, has aſſumed 


certain poſtulata to be granted him, peculiar to extenſive mag- 


nitude. Hence ſeveral of the principles aſſumed in his ele- 
ments, and ranked among the axioms by the moderns, are by 
Proclus ranked among the po/tulata ; which has induced Dr. 
Wallis to judge, that the laſt of the two ſenſes given to the 
term poſtulatum is moſt agreeable to the meaning of the an- 
tient geometers. And thoſe who contend for this ſenſe of the 
word, add, that Eublid, in peſtulating to draw a right line 
from one point to another, does not mean that any man can 
aQually do this, but only that it may be conceived as poſſi- 
ble. & that po/tulata are axioms no Jeſs than the other prin- 


ciples aſſumed in the elements of geometry, but axioms re- | 


lating to a particular ſubject, and not common to all. Wal- 
lis's Oper. Vol. 1. p. 667, 668. See the article PRIx- 
cIPLE, Append. 


POTATOES, the Engliſh name of the tuberoſe-rooted, eſcu- 


lent Lycoper/icon or Solanum of botanical writers, See the ar- 
ticle SOLANUM, Suppl. | 
The Engliſh name ſeems evidently formed from Batatas, the 


Indian name of the ſame plant. See the article PoTAToEs, | 


Suppl. 


Spaniſh porArox, the name by which ſome call ſeveral ſpe- 


cies of Convolvulus, or bindweed. See the article CoN vol. 
vvurus, Suppl. 


POTENTILLA, a name uſed by ſome for ſeveral ſpecies of 


Cinguefoil. See the article CINQUEFOIL, Suppl. 


POUCH (Suppl.) — Shepherd's-Poucr, a name ſometimes 


given to the Aly ſon, or mad-wort. See the article ALYSSON, 


__ | | 
POWER (Cycl. and Suppl.) — Arithmetical PowER is uſed 


by Mr. Machin, for compoſite numbers or quantities whoſe 


factors are in arithmetical progreſſion. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 
447, and Dr. Martyn's Abridg. Vol. 8. p. 78. 
Mr. Machin uſes a particular notation for quantities of this 


| kind, The quantity expreſſed by this notation has a double 


index ; that at the head of the root at the right hand, but 
ſeparated by a hook to diſtinguiſh it from the common index, 
denotes the number of factors; and that above, within the 


hook on the left hand, denotes the common difference of the | 


factors proceeding in a decreaſing or increaſing arithmetical 


progreſſion, 


4 


Thus the quantity T4 denotes by its index ” on the 
right hand, that it is a compoſite quantity, conſiſting of ſo 
many factors as there are units in the number *; and the 
index @ above on the left, denotes the common difference of 


the factor's decreaſing in an arithmetical progreſſion, if it be 


politive ; or increaſing, if it be negative; and ſo ſignifies, in 

e common notation, the common number or quantity, 

ata. n ＋4 —,,n+a—2a. &c. 3 
276 

5 — — — — e * 9 

For example, » T 5 is=n+5.n+3- 11. 1 

13. 1—5, conſiſting of ſix factors whoſe common differ- 

ence is 2. After the ſame manner, n+4 (5 = n-+4 . n+2 

7. 1—2,. n—4,, Conſiſting of five factors. According to 


which method it will eaſily appear, that if @ be an integer, 


ä 
then * + 2 41 will be = un — I un —9 . in— 25 


continued to ſuch a number of double factors as are expreſſed 
dy a ＋ 1, or half the index, which in this caſe is an even 


| _— 2 (24 1 | | 
number. Thus alſo nÞ2 will be equal to n. 


un — cn bk 21 
4 - 16, 1 30, and ſo on, where there are to 


Ki factors, as with one ſingle one u, will 
If © Up the index 2 @ ＋ 1, which is an odd number, 
„e common difference a be an unit, it is omitted: Thus 


2 6 — R — 6— 


5B. u—1 . #—2, 1—3. 4. —5, | contain- | 


ing fix factors. So F 6 80 3 
for others. _ =_ Es _ 5 5 0 3 3 an _ like 
TW common difference a be nothing, the hook is omitted, 

it becomes the ſame with the geometrical per: Thus 


o * ; | 
— „ | . 
| The 1 "5 a| according to the common notation. 


Viki, author above quoted. applies this doctrine of a- 


; the mn roar to the inveſtigation of the principal rule in 


of fluxions, and its inverſe, which is, that if the 
M ww 1 : . 
ordinate = = + , then will the area, or rather the 


en occaſion he obſerves. that the ſy e * 
AS 4 component nat „ that the ſymbol 2, conſidere 
interpretation, viz of the rectangle 2, may bear a plain 


non, viz. that it is the meaſure according to which 
Me quantity 2 is meaſured. See Phil. Tranſ. loc. cit. in 


| Ps See alſo FLuxton, Sh. 


if] * : | a. ; _* 3 
Which = area be ⁊ ., the ordinate will ben 1; on 


PRI 


PRECESSION (Gel.) — The preceſſion of the equinoctial 
points varies z nor are aſtronomers entirely agreed as to the 
quantity of the variation, fo as to eſtabliſh what the mean 
preceſſion is. Dr. Bradley aſſumes the mean preceſſion to be 
one degree in ſeventy one years and an half, See Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 485. p. 22. | 
According to this eſtimate, the platonic or great year would 
be equal to 25740 ſolar years. | 
Sir Ifaac Newton, in determining the quantity of the annual 
preceſſion from the theory of "gravity, upon ſuppoſition that 
the equatorial is to the polar diameter of the earth, as 230 
is to 229, finds the ſun's action ſufficient to produce a pre- 
ceſſion of 9” 4 only; and collecting from the tides the 
proportion between the ſun's force and the moon's to be as 
I to 4 2, he ſettles the mean preceſſion reſulting from their 
joint actions, at 50". But ſince the difference between the 
polar and equatorial diameter is found, by the late obſerva- 
tions of the gentlemen of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, to be greater than what dir Iſaac had computed it 
to be; the preceſſion ariſing from the ſun's action muſt 
likewiſe be greater than what he has ſtated it at, nearly in 
the ſame proportion. From whence it will follow, that the 
moon's force muſt bear a leſs proportion to the ſun's, than 
4+ to 1. See Dr. Bradliy in Philoſoph. Tranſ. Ne 485, 


pag. 37. | 
PREVENTERS, on board a ſhip of war, are ropes of differ- 
ent ſizes, cut into ſhort lengths, and knotted at each end, 
to be ready in caſe a ſhroud ſhould be ſhot or broke, that 
they may be ſeized to them. Blancęley's Naval Expoſitor, 


"$7 7 Sn? | 

MET, among ſportſmen. See the article SPITTER, 

ppend. 

PRICEK- Madam, the name of a ſpecies of Sedum ; the ſame 

with the yellow houſe-leck, with ſharp-pointed leaves, See 

the article SEDUM, Suppl. 

PR1ck-Timber, a name ſometimes given to the Euanymus, or 
ſpindle-tree. See the article EvonyMus, Suppl. 

PRIES IS Pintle, in botany, a name by which Arum, or 
wake-robin is ſometimes called. See the article ARUM, 
NE | N | 

PRIMROSE, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called by 
botaniſts Primula veris. See the article PRIMULA VERIS, 
Suppl. | 

PRIMROsSE-tree, or Night-PRIMRosE, the Engliſh name of a 


See the article ON AGRA, Suppl. | 
PRINCIPLE (Ol.) — Philoſophers and mathematicians are 
generally agreed in admitting that there are axioms, that is, 
certain indemonſtrable truths, which muſt be reckoned a- 
mong the principles of human knowledge in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe. Hobbes feems to advance the contrary, when he ſays, 
in his logic, or firſt part of his book de Corpore, that defini- 
tions, or their parts, are the only primary propoſitions (pro- 


poſitiones prime) that is, principles in an abſolute and 
ſtcict ſenſe. But this doctrine of Hobbes cannot be admit- 


ted. For however true it may be in itſelf, and with reſpect 
to the divine mind, it ſeems certain, that the human mind 
has never yet attained, and perhaps never will attain to a perfect 
analyſis of its own notions in all caſes. And wherever this 
analyſis ceaſes, definitions ceaſe with. it; and where defini- 
tions ceaſe, we are forced, if we would demonitrate any 
thing of the undefined ſubject, to have recourſe to axioms, 
or to indemonſtrable truths admitted by all men, tho' never 
yet demonſtrated by any one. This: will appear evident to 
thoſe who attentively conſider Euclid's Elements. This 
ou geometer, it is known, does not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, de- 
nne a right line; becauſe he could not probably, analyſe the 
notion of rectitude; for that which is commonly called his 
definition of a right line, in the beginning of his elements, 
is no definition, nor is it ever applied afterwards, as the defini- 

tions of an equilateral triangle, a ſquare, and a circle are. But 
to ſupply the place of a definition, he has aſſumed the axioms, 
that two right lines cannot comprehend a ſpace ; and that 


come of uſe more than once aſterwards. No one has as yet 
been able to ſupply with ſucceſs what Euclid omitted to do; 
for tho ſome, both ancients and moderns, have demonſtrated 
ſeveral very plain axioms, as that the whole is greater than 
its part, yet none have demonſtrated all the principles of ex- 
tenſive magnitude aſſumed by Euclid, which Proclus and others 
choſe to diſtinguiſh by the name of Paſtulata. See the ar- 
tide Poanur Ara, « m 1, 
Hobbes brings this very inſtance of the demonſtration that a 
whole is greater than its part, to prove, that the propoſitions 
commonly called axioms, are not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, primary, 
but only ſecondary propoſitions, and really deducible from 
definitions. Had he attempted the demonſtration of all Eu- 
clid's axioms and poſtulata, he would ſoon have found that 
he had made a raſh induction; and what be gives for a de- 
monſtration of the properties of parallels; evidently ſhews, 
how little able he was to ſupply what Euclid had omitted. 
What is here ſaid of Hobbes, may be applied to others who 
have attempted to refine upon Euclid, and who have been 


enus of plants, known among authors by that of Onagra, 


they cannot have a common ſegment ; and theſe axioms be- 


fond of carrying the analyſcs of their demonlirations ay ang 
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nim. They have all fheven their-inability of demonſtrating, 


without taking ſome axioms or poſtulata for granted; and 
indeed moſt of them expreſly admit this, only contending 
that the principles they 8 ate more evident than thoſe of 


Euclid. But whether they be fo, or not, is of no importance 
to the preſent queſtion, which is, whether we are not often 
obliged to have recourſe to axioms, that is, to ſelf-evident, 
or indemonſtrable truths, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe; and whether 
theſe can be ſupplied by 
from definitions only. We ſhould not have taken any no- 


deductions, or ſyllogiſtic reaſoning, 


tice of this queſfion, had not Hobbes and other metaphyſi- 
cians and logicians of repute run counter to the common 
GR... ͤ Ä cog gn 

But tho' we ate forced to aſſume axioms and poſtulata in 
geometry, it may be a queſtion, whether any thing of this 
kind be neceffary in arithmetic, or the ſcience of numbers; 
and whether the analyſes of our. notions may not here be 


carried up to the notions of unity, and of the act of addition, 


tamguam poſſibilia prima; and whether it was not ſome con- 


ſideration of this kind that led Ariſtotle to ſay, that arith- 


metie was more accurate («xpGropm) than geometry. It is 


certain at leaſt, that the analyſts may be, though it ſeldom 


is, carried farther in the former than in the latter of theſe 
ſciences. Becauſe the axioms commonly aſſumed, and pe- 
culiar to arithmetic, ſuch as the addition and multiplication 
tables, are no more than the aggregates of the ſimple fig 


or {imple notations of numbers; and may eaſily be demon- | 


trated from the definitions of the ſimple ſigns made uſe of; 
ſuch as that 1 4-1 2 23 241233 3+1=4, Kc. 
Biſhop Berkeley obſerves very juſtly, that the principles of 


. fcience are neither objects of ſenſe nor imagination, but no- 


tions of relation, that is, acts of the mind. Thus, ſpace, 
time, number” are not objects of ſenſe or imagination, altho' 


the things coextended with ſpace or time, or things num 


bered, be objects of ſenſe. I his is moſt evident in number, 


which is plainly different from the perception of the things 


numbered. Nor can the act by which we number be taught 
or exemplified. For inſtance, that act of the mind by 


which we conceive 1 + 1 2 2, cannot be explained or 


analyſed into others; and ſuppoſing it could, we muſt ſtill 
ſtop ſome where, and wherever that be, there is ſomething 
a diſciple muſt have a Fab non n præceptore, as Ariſtotle 
fays. So that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, principles are not taught. 


And thoſe who maintain them innate, are perhaps not ſo 
abſurd as Locke pretends. | Reflections on Tar-water, 


Art. 264. Þ Ibid. Art. 288... 5 $ 
Leibnitz maintained, that the principles of contradiction, and 


of a ſufficient reaſon, were the foundations of all fcience ; | 


that the firſt was ſufficient for the demonſtration of all neceſ- 


_  fary, and the other of all contingent, truths. But though it be 


true, that the principle of contradiction, that is, the redud7io 
ad abſurdum, often occurs exprefly, and is oftner implied in 


5 geometry, yet by what has been ſaid it appears, that this 


principle alone is not ſufficient 'to: demonſtrate all the other 
univerſally received principles of that ſcience, Far leſs is it 
true, that we are enabled by the printiple of a ſufficient rea- 
ſon, which amounts to the excluſion of pure chance out of 
the univerſe, to demonſtrate all phyſics and merals; but addi- 


tional principles derived from experience, muſt be aſſumed. 
PRIVIES of a Camp. See the article CA up, Append, 
PRIVET (Suppl.) — Mock PRlvxr, a name ſometimes given | 


to the Phillyrea of botaniſts. See the article PHILLYREA, 


PROGELLARIA, in ornithology, the name uſed in the Stock- 
huolm Tranſactions, and elſewhere, for the /orm+fink, or form- 
bird. See Sroku, Suppl. and PETREL, ere, Te: | 
 PROBABILUFY:(Cyct. ) — In the doctrine of Probability, one 


important obſervation may be made, viz. that if one pre- 


mis only of an argument be probable, the coneluſion is ne- 


ble the concluſion will not be neceſſarily probable. Thus for 
inftance, ſuppoſing the Probability of each premiſs expreſſ 


by 5, the | Probability of the concluſion will be! but 75 

which ſhews it to be improbable. For we may call any thing 
improbable, if the meaſure of the chance for its —— is leis | 
than 1. If there had been three premiſſes, and the Probabi- 


lity of each equal to , the Probability of the ooncluſion 
would de reer which is conſiderably improbable. Again, 


ſuppoſing the Probability: of the truth of each premiſs to be 
2 co 1 or expreſſed by 3, the probability of the roncluſion |. 
in the caſe of the two premiſſes would be 3. Where are 


premiſles are aſſumed to infer a coneluſion, thiswould»be , 


and in caſe of four premiſfes, the Probability of the conclu- 
ion would be but 39, Which is deſs than 2, ſo-thati one might 
wich advantage ay g to Trragainſt the touch 


of concluſion 


founded on four probable premiſſes, for the tuuth of ' whic 


probable. But if two or more premiſſes be pra- 


p R O 


the degree of affent that ought to be given to exper. 
ence. He deter mines from his ſolutions, that if after taking 
a great number of experiments, it ſhould have been obſcry 
that the happenings or failings of an event have been ven 
- near in a ratio of equality, it may ſafely be concluded, that 
the Probubilities of its happening or failing, at any one time 


aſſigned, are very near equal. | 
And if after taking a great number of experiments, it ſhoy}4 
be perceived, that the happenings and failings bave been near 
in a certain proportion, ſuch as 2 to. 1, it may ſafely be con. 
cluded, that the Probabilities of happening or failing at any 
one time affigned, will be very near in that proportion; 
and that the greater the number of experiments has been 
fo much the nearer the truth will the conjectures be, that aue 
derived from them. 2 5 
Chance very little diſturbs the events which, in their nat. 
ral inſtitution,- were deſigned to happen or fail according to 
ſome determined law. For if in order to help our conccy. 
tion we image a round piece of metal, with two pclilhel 
oppoſite faces, differing in nothing but their colour, wheres 
one may be ſuppoſed to be white and the other black, it is pl:i; 
that this piece may with equal facility exhibit a white or black 
face; and we may even ſuppoſe that it was. framed with that 
particular view of ſhewing ſometimes the one face, ſometime; 
the other; and that confequently,” if it be toſſed up, chance 
will decide the appearance. But altho' chance may produce 
an inequality of appearance, and that a greater inequality, ac. 
cording to the length of time in which it may exert ite, 
{till the appearance, either one way or the other, will per. 
petually tend to a proportion of equality. This is, in lik 
manner applicable to a ratio of inequality; and thus in al 
caſes it will be found, that although chance produces irre- 
gularities, ſtill the odds will be infinitely great, that in pu- 
ceſs of time, thoſe irregularities will bear no proportion to 
the returrency of that order which naturally reſults from or- 
ginal deſign. See De Moivre's Doctrine of Chances, p. 231. 


oe N 
PROBLEM (Cycl.) — Kepler's PROBLEM (Cycl.) — As to the 
ſolution of this problem, the late excellent mathematician Mr, 
Machin obſerves, that many attempts have been made, at di- 
ferent times, but never yet with tolerable: ſucceſs, towards 
the ſolution of the problem propoſed by Kepler: To divide 
the area of a {emicircle into given parts, by a line from a gien 
point of the diameter, in order to find an univerſal rule for 
the motion of a body in an elliptic orbit. For among tit 
ſeveral methods offered, ſome are.only true in ſpeculation, 
but are really of no ſervice. Others are not different from hi 
own, which he judged improper. And as to the reſt, they 
are all ſome way or other ſo limited and confined to particuli 
conditions and circumſtances, as ſtill to leave the probien in 
general untouch'd, To be more particular, it is evident, that 
all conſtructions by mechanical curves are ſeeming folutions 
only, but in reality unapplicable; that the robts of infinite {- 
rieſes are, upon account of their known limitations in all fe- 
ſpects, ſo far from affording an appearance of being ſufficient 
rules, that they cannot well be ſuppoſed as offered for an 
thing more than exerciſes in a method of calculation. And 
then, as to the univerſal method, which proceeds by a cont 
nued correction of  the-errors of a falſe poſition, it is, wh 

| - duly conſidered, no method of ſolution at all in itſelf; becauſe 
unleſs there be ſome antecedent rule or-hypotheſis to begin tie 
operation (as ſuppoſe that of an uniform motion about the i- 
per focus, for the orbit of a planet; or that of a motion in 
parabola for the perihetion part of the orbit of a comet; d 
ſome other ſuch) it would be impoſſible to proceed 0 
ſtep in it. But as no general rule has ever yet been laid den 
to aſſiſt this method, ſo as to make it always operate, it b be 
ſame in effect as if there were no method at all. And accord 
ingly in experience it is found, that 


— 


there is no rule now ful 
_ fiſting but what is abſolutely uſeleſs in the elliptic och 
Comets; for in ſach cafes there is no other way to proceed 
that which was uſed by Kepler. To chmpute a table far ou 
part of the orbit, and therein examine if the time to 1 , 
place is required, will fall out anyvrhere · in that part. So ß 
upon the Whole, it appears evident, that this problem — 
77 to the received opinion) has never yet been adv 1 7 . 


Nez: and Martyn's Abridg. Vol. G. 2p. 73. 65 
Mir. Mackin rows wah. to give bis own Ae, 
this problem, which is particularly neceſſary in orbits d 8 f 
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| Fumitory. See the article FUMARIAa, Suppl. 
Rand, jet 5 botany, a name by which ſome call the 


Suppl. 


a ſpecies of Lantana. See the article LANTANA, Suppl. 

PUDDING-gra/s, a name by which the pulegium, or penny- 
royal, a ſpecies of mint, is called. See the articles MENTHA 
and MIN r, Suppl. i 

PuppinG-pipe-tree, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called 
by botanical writers Caſſia. See the article CAss 1A, Suppl. 

PUDENDUM-regale, a name uſed by Columna for the Aphro- 
dita, a genus of ſea- inſects. Sec the article APHRODITA, 
Append, ; a 

PULEX- Aquaticus, the water-flea, a name ſometimes uſed 
for the water beetles. See the article Dy T1scvus, ſupra. 

PULMONES-mar:n:, in zoology, 2 name uſed by ſeveral au- 


rina, Suppl. 5 8 
PUMP (Cyct.) — The deſcription of the Forcing-pump, given 
in the Cyclopædia, is erroneous, This kind of Pump conſiſts 
of a barrel, in which there is a forcer, that is, a piſton, or 
embolus without a valve, which moves up and down in the 
barrel. This communicates with two pipes, the one called 
a ſucking pipe, which goes down into the well, and the other 
called a forcing pipe, which goes upwards. There are two 
valves ; the one at any place of the ſucking pipe, the other 
in the forcing pipe, both of which let the water go up, and 
hinder it from going down. Then when the forcer is moved 
upwards, as it rarifies the air in the ſucking pipe (for the valve 
in the forcing pipe | hinders the outward air, which preſſes 
upon it, from going through) the water riſes in it, till after 
ſeveral ſtrokes it comes to the forcer ; then at every time the 
forcer goes down, the water that is preſſed downwards, being 
hindered from going through the valves of the ſucking pipe, 
opens and goes through the valves in the forcing pipe. When 


ſhuts the valves there by its preſſure, and conſequently the 
water in the well will riſe up in the part of the forcing pipe, 
between that valve and the ſucking pipe; and the ſame hap- 
ens at every motion of the forcer. 
t is to be obſerved in the Forcing-pump, that the nearer the 
forcer comes to the well, the better it is. See Deſagulier's 
Courſe of Experim. Philoſ. p. 160, 161. $4 
As to the various kinds of Forcers, ſee the article FORCER 
Apdend. 
The. Pump deſcribed in the Cyclopædia, under the name 
Forcing- pump, is properly a liſting- pump; and the common 
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pszübo-Viburnum, in botany, the name given by Rivinus to 


thors for the Urticæ maring. See the article UR TIC A h- 


PSEUDO- Fumaria, in botany, a name uſed by ſome for a ſpe- 3 


Guaiacana of Tournefort. See the article Guaiacana, | 


the forcer goes up again, then the water in the forcing pipe | 


| 


ſ Pump, which works by the preſſure of the air, is called a 
| Suckino-pump, Dr. Deſaguliers, in his courſe of Experimental 
8 Philotophy, has given a full account of the conſtruction of 
- of all theſe kinds of Pumps, and of ſome others more com- 
8 plex; as alſo of their buckets, valves, and other parts belong- 
4 ny os them. [= Vol. 2. p. 152, to 166.] 

# Air-Punp., See the article A1R-pump, Cycl. 

A There are ſeveral inconveniencies attending A1R-pumps of the 
7 common form, tho' much improved from what they uſed to be 
- formerly. Theſe inconveniencies are enumerated, and a me- 
Wb thod ſhewn to remedy them, by Mr. Smeaton, in the Phil. 
en Tranf. Vol. 47. p. 415, ſeq, 

uſe This ingenious artiſt has ſucceeded ſo well in his conſtruction 
the of the Air-pump, as to be able to rarify air a thouſand times; 
up" whereas the beſt of the common Air-pumps,, eſteemed good 
04 in their kind, and in complete order, never rarified it above 
1 one hundred and forty times. 

ons Mr. Smeaton's Air-pump acts alſo as a condenſing engine, by 
- the very ſimple apparatus of turning a cock. So that this Air- 
be Puinb is an univerſal engine, for ſhewing any effect ariſing from 
70 an alteration in the denſity or ſpring of the air, and with a 
u f little addition may be made to ſhew the experiments of the 
* anna wind-gun, &c, See the Phil. Tranſ. loc. cit. 
0 22, eq. ; q 
75 * MPELMOES, a name ſometimes uſed for a ſpecies of O- 
1 5 5 range. See the article ORANGE, Suppl. 

* 5 URGING-ut, or Phyſic nut, the name by which ſome call 
8 qe Kicinoides, a diſlinct genus of plants. See the article 
oof a ICINOIDES, Suppl. | 
gu pon gn » A _ given to ſeveral ſpecies of trefoil, of a 
| colour. See the article l REFOIL, Suppl. 
20 PURSLAIN ( Suppl.) — Sea-PURSLAIN, a 3 which ſome 
905 call two very di 


podium erent genuſes of plants, the Atriplex and Cheno- 
8 = 


w7 See the articles ATRIPLEX and CHENOPODIUM, 
PUTREFACTION 
Bacon, that an inquiry into the means of preventing or ſtay- 


ws, ö hy Dult faction, is of excellent uſe in phyſic. Dr. Pringle 
* this ſubject, great many curious experiments and remarks on 


» Which are publiſhed by way of Appendix to his 
Obſervations on the Di P of 98. PPE 
PutreſaStim jn mas iſeaſes of the Army. 
many great chan 


ine, we kn ges are brought about. With regard to me- 


(Suppl. ) — It is an obſervation of Lord 


1 
e of the inſtruments of nature, by which | 


APPEND. ow that neither animal nor vegetable — 


ſaliva, and the white of an egg, ſlowly. 


: * 5 
þ N * 
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can become aliment, without undergoing ſome de ee 7 Pu 
trefaction. Many diſtempers proceed from a Fo ruth of 
this action. The criſis of fev 


; ers ſeems to depend upon it; 
and even animal heat, according to Dr. Stevenſon, does the 
ſame. See the article HB Ar, Suppl. 


Now, that the concoction of the humours is nothing elſe but 
Putrefaction, ſeems probable from hence, that whenever they 
are in that ſtate, they are always more fluid, and fitter to 
paſs through the ſmaller veſſels, where they ſtaghated before. 
Again, the offenſiveneſs of the ſweats, or other excretions 
conſequent on a criſis, is likewiſe a ſure ſign of a high degree 


of corruption. The time of reſolution or Putrefuction de- 


pends on the degree of heat, the habit of the patient, and on 
the part obſtructed. Reſolution is the Putrefaction of the im- 
pacted humour only, but ſuppuration implies a corruption of 
the veſſels alſo. I his manner of ſpeaking, indeed, has been 
diſuſed, from the prejudice that nothing was putrid but what 
was offenſively ſo; whereas, in fact, every fibre becoming 
more tender, and humour thinner, may be conſidered as pu- 
trid in ſome degree, whether the change tends to the better 
health, or to the deſtruction of the perſon, or whether it be- 
comes grateful or offenſive to the ſenſes. Pringle, Obſerv. on 
Diſeaſ. of the Army. p. 337. 

Mr. Boyle has uſed the words fermentation and Putrefadtion 
of the blood promiſcuouſly, in his treatiſe on the human 


blood. Stahl and other celebrated chemiſts likewiſe uſe the 


terms putrid ferment, See the article FERMENT, Suppl. 
Putrefaction is always found to generate air. Hence, though 
flefh, as well as blood, be ſpecifically heavier than water, 
. dead bodies are found to float, after lying ſome time at the 
ottom, from air generated in the bowels by Putreſaction. 
Now, as it has been found by experiments, that the blood 
and other animal ſubſtances begin to emit air, before they are 
ſo far corrupted, as the ſame frequently are in putrid diſeaſes, 
it is probable that ſeveral of the ſymptoms in deep ſurfeits 


may be owing to the action of the confined air. 
As all the humours of animal bodies become thinner by Putre- 


faction, ſo the ſolid or fibrous parts are thereby relaxed or ren- 


dered more tender. And hence the extraordinary bulk of 


the heart, liver, and ſpleen, incident to perſons labouring un- 
der putrid diſeaſes, may be accounted for. It is remarkable, 
that in diſſections of people who die of the plague, the heart 
is almoſt always found of an uncommon bigneſs ; and as to 
the ſcurvy, the liver and ſpleen are ſometimes inlarged to ſuch 
a degree, that the tumour may be ſcen outwardly. Id. ibid. 
MOR | 

t being a received opinion, that bodies become highly alkaline 
by Putrefaction, the Doctor made the following experiments, 
in order to diſcover how far this might be true. 

The ſerum of human blood putrified, made, with a ſolution 
of ſublimate, firſt a turbid mixture, and afterwards a precipi- 
tation; which is indeed one of the teſts of an alkali, but not 
to be admitted here, ſince the ſame thing was done with the 
recent urine of a perſon in perfect health, which is never 
accounted alkaline. , The ſame ſerum did not tinge the ſyrup 
of violets green, and made no efferveſcence when the ſpirit of 
vitriol was poured upon it, The experiment was twice made 
upon portions of different ſerums, both highly putrid ; and 
once on water, in which corrupted fleſh had been ſometime 
infuſed ; and the moſt that could be found was, that a reddiſh 
caſt having been previouſly given to the ſyrup with an acid, 
this colour was rendered fainter, but not deſtroyed by the 
putrid humours. And as to efferveſcence, the ſpirit of vitriol 
being dropped into thoſe liquors unmixed, and alſo diluted 
with water, the mixture was quiet, and only a few air-bubbles 
appeared on ſhaking the glaſſes, Y 
Upon the whole, though there were ſome marks of a latent 


| alkali in the putrid ſerum, they were ſo ory faint, that a 
i 


quantity of water equal to that of the putrid liquors, mixed 


with only one drop of ſpirit of hartſhorn, being put to 


the ſame trial, ſhewed more of an alkaline nature, than any 
of the other. | 

It has alſo been a maxim, that all animal ſubſtances, after 
Putrefaction, being diſtilled, ſend forth a great quantity of 
volatile falt in the Fn water; but Mr. Boyle found, that this 
held good only in urine; and that in the diſtillation of the 
ſerum of human blood putrefied, the liquor which came over 
firſt had little ſtrength, either as to its ſmell or taſte, and did 
not at firſt efferveſce with an acid. And here it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the chemiſts have generally applied thoſe proper- 


ties which they diſcovered in utine, to all the humours indif- 


ferently ; whereas, in fact, there is a great diverſity : for 
ſome animal ſubſtances, ſuch as urine, . the bile, and the 
craſſamentum of the blood, ſoon 2 the ſerum, the 
et thoſe that ſoon- 
eſt corrupt, do not always arrive at the higheſt degree of 
Putrefaction: thus, the bile is ſooneſt corrupted, but the 
rankneſs of it is not to be compared to that of fleſh ; and the 
white of an egg is not only much leſs diſpoſed to putrify than 
the yolk, but when corrupted, yields a different and leſs 
offenſive ſmell. _ | : 
Doctor Pringle farther obſerves, that it ſeems peculiar to ſtale 
urine to contain an alkaline falt, which, without diſtillation, 
| 2L makes 
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makes a ſtrong efferveſcence with acids. Whereas moſt other | 
animal humours putrefied, though of a more intolerable feltor, 


t contain leſs volatile falt, leſs extricable, and then not 


efferveſcing with acids. But, what makes the difference be- 
. tween ſtale urine, and other putrid ſubſtances ſtill more ſpe- 


ciſic, is its inoffenſiveneſs with regard to health; whilſt the 
ſteams of moſt other corrupted bodies are often the cauſe of 


Putrid and malignant diſeaſes. So far then from dreading the | 
volatile alkali as the deleterious part of corrupted bodies, it 


ſhould rather ſeem to be a corrector of Putrefaction. Pringle 
obſerv. on the ꝗiſ. of the army. 


But till there remains a prejudice, as if theſe ſalts being the 
produce of corruption, ſhould therefore haſten Putrefaction; 
and that not only in diſtempers where they are unwarily taken, | 


but alſo in experiments out of the body, As to the effects 
ariſing from the internal uſe of them, ittle can be ſaid, un- 


theſe ſalts were by their nature diſpoſed to promote Putre- 


a 3 yet if that is already begun, from a languor of circu- 


tion, and obſtruction, then may the volatiles, their ſtimu- 
lating and apperient qualities, be the means of ſtopping its 
progreſs; and, on the other hand, though they were really 
antiſeptic, yet, if the humours are diſpoſed to corrupt, from 


exceſs of heat or motion, theſe very ſalts by adding to the 


cauſe, may augment the diſeaſe. - So that upon the whole, it 


' ſeems to be the faireſt criterion of the true nature of theſe 


volatiles, to enquire whether they accelerate or retard Putre- 
Jaction out of the body. 5 | 
In order to decide this queſtion, repeated experiments were 
made, by joining both the ſpirit and the ſalt of hartſhorn to 
various animal ſubſtances; and it was conſtantly found, 
that ſo far from promoting Putrefaction, they evidently 
hindered it, even more powerfully than common ſea-ſalt. 
Hence, the Doctor thinks it probable, that the ſame taken by 
way of medicine, will likewiſe prove antiſeptic; or at leaſt, 
that we cannot juſtly ſuppoſe them corrupters of the humours, 
more than fermented ſpirits or ſea- ſalt. 
With regard to the Putrefaction of dead bodies, it is found 


. that ſome parts corrupt much ſooner than others. Thus, as 
the abdominal viſcera and muſcles corrupt the ſooneſt, it is a 


rule with anatomiſts, to begin their diſſections and demon- 


ſtrations with thoſe parts, the quick Putrefaction of which may | 


be aſcribed to the putrid teams of the faces. Next to the 
abdominal viſcera and adjacent parts, the lungs are commonly 
ſooneſt tainted ; either from the air ſtagnating in the veſiculæ 
bronchiales, or from ſome remains of perſpirable matter, that 
by acting as a ferment, may haſten the Putrefaction. Id. 
ibid. p. 302. 
It is ebkrvable, that the Putrefaction of meat, and other 
ſubſtances, advances quicker in a confined than free air; 
for, as the moſt putrid parts are alſo the moſt fugitive, they 
inceſſantly iſſue from a corruptible ſubſtance, and diſperſe 


PYT. 


with the wind ; but, in a ſtagnation of air, they remain 4. 
bout the body; and, in the nature of a ferment, excite it 
corruption. | 

Putrefaction is one cauſe of bilious and intermitting fevers, the 
dyſentery, malignant or peſtilential fevers, the ſcurvy, lepra 
Arabum, &c. See the articles BiLious, DrskNrEzr 
MalLIoN ANT, &c. Append. | 
Thoſe ſubſtances which reſiſt T are called Anti. 
ſeptics, and the promoters of it Septics. See the article; 
ANTISEPTICs and SEPTICS, Append. | | 

Putrefaction of the blood. See the article BLoop, Append, 


PUTRID ferment. See the article FERMENT, Suppl. 


PuTRiD fever. See the articles Bitious and Mar. 
NANT, 
PUTREFIERS, among phyſicians, the fame with Septics, See 
the article SEPTICS, Append, 
& * Macere, in ornithology. See the article Prca, 
upp, | 
Sea- N. in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of the Pica muri. 
na. See the article Pic A marina. 28 
PYROMETER, the name of a machine contrived to meaſure 
the alteration of the dimenſions of metals, ariſing from 
heat. | 
Muſchenbroek, who was the original inventor of this ma- 
. chine, has givena table of the expanſian of the different metals 
in the ſame _ of heat. See the article HE aT, Append. 
As to the conſtruction of the Pyrometer, the curious may con- 
ſult Deſagul. Experim. Philoſoph. p. 421, ſeq. 
But it has been obſerved, that Mr. Muſchenbroeks Pyr. 
meter was liable to ſome objections, and theſe have been re- 
moved, in a good meaſure, by Mr, Ellicott, who has given 
a deſcription of his improved Pyrometer in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, Ne 443. This may alſo be ſeen in Dr. Ma- 
tyn's Abridgment, vol. 8. p. 464. | 
In this Pyrometer the lengthening of a bar of metal by het 
28 of an inch, will carry an index once round a circle di- 
vided into 360 degrees, fo that if the metal lengthens the 
2 part of an inch, the index will move one degree. ibid. 
y the help of this inſtrument Mr. Ellicott found, upona 
| medium, that the expanſions of bars of different metals, 2 
nearly of the ſame dimenſions as poſſible, by the ſame degree 
of heat, were as follows : p | 


Gold, Silver, Braſs, Copper, Iron, Steel, Lead, 
RR. ↄ TT 


The great difference between the expanſions of iron and 

braſs, has been applied with good ſucceſs to remedy the ine- 

gularities in pendulums ariſing from heat, Phil. T'ranl, Vol. 

47: p.485. See the articles HEAT and PENDULUM, Append. 
FE SURE, or Abacus table. See the article TABLE, 
Bk | | 


UADRANT (Cycl.)— Davis's QUuppr ant. When 
the horizon is obſcured by hazy weather, Davis's Qua- 
drant is of no uſe; and this often occaſions melan- 
choly conſequences. | Means have therefore been 
ſought after to remedy this defect. Mr. Leigh propoſes a 
water-level to be · fixed to the Quadrant; and he likewiſe has 
given the deſcription and uſe of an apparatus to be added to 
this inſtrument, conſiſting of a mercurial level, which he 
refers, no doubt juſtly, to a water- level. See Phil. Tranſ. 
No 431. Sect. 1 and 2. | : 
Hadleys QUapRanT, the common name for the juſtly 
eſteemed Quadrant, invented by the late John Hadley, Eſq; 
This Quadrant, which at firſt had the fate of all other inge- 
nious inventions, to be neglected by ignorant and obſtinate 
men, even though highly uſeful to them in their profeſſion, 
ſeems at laſt to have made its way, in ſpite of habit and pre- 
judice. 
We cannot here inſert a full deſcription and draught of this 
inſtrument ; but we muſt obſerve, that though the late Mr. 
Hadley was undoubtedly the inventor of it, yet the principle 
upon which his invention turns, had not eſcaped the ſagacity 
of Sir Iſaac Newton, long before, as appears from a paper 
in his hand-writing found among the papers of the late Dr. 
Halley, But this was totally unknown to Mr. Hadley, and 
ſeemed to have been forgot by Dr. Halley himſelf. The 
account of Sir Iſaac's invention is inſerted in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, No 465, and in Dr. Martyn's Abridgment, 
vol. 8. p. 129. and is as follows : | 
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PQRS denotes a plate of braſs accurately divided in the 
limb D Q, into + degrees, à minutes, and 7; minutes, by a 


counted for degrees, minutes, and ; minutes. A Bis a teleſ- 
Cope, three or four feet long, fixed on the edge of the braſs 
Plate, G is a ſpeculum, Reed on the ſaid braſs plate per- 
Dendicularly, as near as may be to the object glaſs of the 
teleſcope, ſo as to be inclined 45 degrees to the axis of the 
teleſcope, and intercept half the light which would otherwiſe 
come through the teleſcope to the eye. C D is a moveable 
andex, turning about the center C, and, with its fiducial 
edge, ſhewing the degrees, minutes, and 4 minutes, on the 
imb of the braſs plate P Q; the center C, muſt be over- 
| 2 the middle of the ſpeculum G. H is another ſpecu- 

— parallel to the former, when the fiducial edge of the 
mcex falls on oo o 00”; fo that the ſame ſtar may then ap- 


the direct rays and by the reflected ones; but if the index 
va turned, the ſtar will» in two places, whoſe diſtance 

B 22 on the braſs limb, by the index. 
FU his inſtrument the diſtance of the moon from fixed 
is thus obſerved : view the ſtar through the perſpicil by 


— Y) and turn the index till the ſtar touch the limb of 
Ss and the index ſhall ſhew upon the braſs limb of the 
m ment, the diſtance of the ſtar from the limb of the 


a if they, alder. Yet the moon and ſtar will move together, 
8 


id really touch one another in the heavens; ſo 


diagonal ſcale; and the * degrees, : minutes, and gr minutes, 


| ane through the teleſcope, in one and the ſame place, both | 


the direct light, and the moon by the reſſected (or, on the | 


— Sg though the inſtrument ſhake, by the motion of 


QUA 


that an obſervation may be made as exactly at ſea as at land, 
nd, by the ſame inſtrument may be obſerved, exactly, the 
altitudes of the moon and ſtars, by bringing them to the hori- 
zon; and thereby the latitude, and times of obſervations, 
may be determined more exactly than by ways formerly prac- 
tiſed. In the time of obſervation, if the inſtrument move an- 
gularly about the axis of the teleſcope, the ſtar will move in 
a tangent of the moon's limb, or of the horizon; but the ob- 
ſervation may notwithſtanding be made exaQly, by noting 
when the line, deſcribed by the ſtar, is a tangent to the moon's 
| limb, or to the horizon, To make this inſtrument uſeful, 
the teleſcope ought to take in a large angle : And to make the 
obſervation true, let the ſtar touch the moon's limb, not on 
the outſide of the limb, but on the inſide. Vid. Philoſoph. 
Tranſact. No 465. p. 155, 156. | 
For the common uſes at ſea a teleſcope is not neceſſary ; Mr. 
Hadley's Quadrants are therefore generally made without one, 
which renders the uſe of them much more ready. He has alfo 
added ſome contrivances to facilitate their uſe ; which are def- 
cribed in the printed papers uſually ſold with the inſtrument. 
Other Quadrants have been contrived ſince, by ſome ingenious 
artiſts, all of which have their merit, but the particulars of 
their conſtructions are too many for this place ; and perhaps 
on the whole nothing preferable to Mr. Hadley's invention has 
yet been found. | | 
Mural QUaDRANT. Mr, Gerſten has lately given us a de- 
ſcription of a new aſtronomical mural Quadrant, which he 
ſays is free from many of the uſual inconveniencies attending the 
uſe of ſuch inſtruments. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 483. Sect. 18. 
QUADRIGA, in ſurgery, otherwiſe called CATAPHRACTA, 
is a oy bandage made uſe of in fractures of the Sternum. It 
is compoſed of a double headed roller about fix Paris ells long, 
and three or four fingers broad. See Heiſter's Surgery, 
F | 
QUADRILLE, a well known game at cards ; and which has 
been, in ſeveral caſes, the object of mathematical computa- 


tions. See Mr. De Moivre's Doctrine of Chances, 2d edit. 


p. 83 to 90, | 
QUAKING-grafs, in botany, See the article GR Ass, Append. 
QUANTITY (Cyc.) — The note in the Cyclopzdia, from 

Mr. Machin's paper in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 447. ſhould have 

been extended, as it ſerves to render the notions of mathema- 

tical Quantity more diſtin and adequate than any thing that 
is commonly to be met with in authors on this ſubject. Not 
to give the reader the trouble of turning to the Cydopmdia for 
the ſake of a few lines, we ſhall inſert the whole. Mr. Ma- 
chin, in the poſtſcript to the ſolution of Kepler's problem, in- 
ſerted in the before cited number of the Phil. Tranſ. ſays, 

That he takes a mathematical Quantity, and that for which 
any ſymbol is put, to be nothing elſe but number with regard 

to ſome meaſure which is conſidered as one. For we cannot 

know preciſely and determinately, that is, mathematically, 
how much any thing is but by means of number. The notion 
of continued Quantity, without regard to any meaſure, is 
indiſtinct and confuſed ; and although ſome ſpecies of ſuch 

Quantity, conſidered phyſically, may be deſcribed by motion, 

as lines by points, and furfaces by lines, and ſo on; yet the 

magnitudes or mathematical Quantities are not made by that 
motion, but by numbering according to a meaſure. 

Accordingly, all the ſeveral notations that are found neceſſary 

to expreſs the formations of Quantities, do refer to ſome office 

or property of number or meaſure ; but none can be inter- 
preted to ſignify continued Quantity as ſuch. _ 

Thus ſome notations are found requiſite to expreſs number in 
its ordinal N or the numerus numerans, as when one 
follows or precedes another, in the firſt, ſecond, or third 
place from that upon which it depends; as the Quantities 
x, x", x, &, x", referring to the principal one x. 
So, in many caſes,” a notation is found neceſſary to be given 
to a meaſure as a meaſure ; as for inſtance, Sir Iſaac Newton's 

| ſymbol for a fluxion : ; for this ſtands for a meafure of ſome 

ind, and accordingly he uſually puts an unit for it, if it be 
the principal one upon which the reſt depend. 


its compoſition, as the index to the geometrical power x", de- 
noting the number of equal factors which go to the compoſi- 
tion of it, or what is analogous to ſuch. = 
But that there is no ſymbol or notation but. what refers to diſ- 
creet Quantity, is manifeſt from the operations, which are all 
arithmetical. | ei 2 
And hence it is, there are ſo many ſpecies of mathematical 
Quantity as there are forms of compoſite numbers, or ways in 
the compoſition of them; among which there are two more 
eminent for their ſimplicity and univerſality than the zeſt ; 
one is the geometrical power, formed from a conſtant root; 
and the other, though well known, . 


| 


So ſome notations are expreſly to ſhew a number in the form of 
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well as a notation, may be called the arithmetical power z or 
the power of a root uniformly increaſing or diminiſhing, 
This is the Power whoſe notation is deſigned in the article 
Arithmetical PowER, Append. | . 
QUARTER (Cycl. and Suppl. ) — Qu ARTER-round, in archi- 
tecture, denotes any moulding whole contour is either a per- 
fe& quadrant, or Juarter of a circle, or that approaches near 
to that figure. Build. Diet. in voc. EO 

QUARTERS, — H/inter-QUaRTERs, in military affairs. 
Minter-Quarters, when cold and moiſt, are productive of 
inflammatory diſorders, particularly hard coughs, with inſlam- 

- mations of the pleura and lungs. See the article BARRACKs, 


Append. 


In very hot countries it has ſometimes been cuſtomary, to put 
armies into Summers quarters. | 
QUEEN'S Gilli flower, the name by which ſome call the Hef. 
peris of botanical writers. See the article HesPERIs, Suppl. 
QUICK, the name by which ſome call a ſpecies of Meſpilus, or 
medlar. See the article MESPIL us, 14 ; 
Qv1ck-beam, a name ſometimes given to the Sorbus, or ſervice. 
tree, See the article SoRBUs, Suppl. | 
Qv1ck-graſs, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called 
by Linnæus Agreſtis. See the article AGRosTI1s, Suppl, 
QUICK EN-tree, a name alſo given to the Sorbus. 
QUICKSILVER-water, See the article WATER, Append, 


R. 


*  lenius calls the S:/ymbrium of other botaniſts, See the 
article SISYMBRIUM, Suppl. 
RADISH (Suppl.) Horje-R A DISH, a popular name 
for a ſpecies of Cochlearia, or ſcurvy graſs. See the article 
 » COCHLEARIA, Suppl. 205 | BR 

Witer-RADISH, the name by which ſeveral ſpecies of Siſymbrium 
are ſometimes called. See the article Sis Y MBRIUM, Suppl. 

RADIUS of Concavity, in geometry, is ſometimes uſed * for 
the Radius or ray of curvature, or the Radius of the oſcula- 

_ tory circle. See the article CURVATURE, Append. (De 

Moivre, Miſcel. Analyt. p. 231.] 5 

Ravivs of Curvature, in geometry. See the article Cu R- 
VATURE. | 

Rab ius Oſculi is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe. 

Rap ius Vector, in mechanics, is uſed for a right line drawn 
from the center of force in any curve in which a body is ſup- 
poſed to move by a centripetal force, to that point of the 
curve where the body is ſuppoſed to be. See the article Central 
Force, Append. 

RAGGED Kobin, a name uſed ſometimes for the Lychnis, See 

the article Lycans, Suppl. | 

RAIN (Suppl.) — Beſides the cauſes of rain mentioned in the 
Cyclopædia, Deſaguliers thinks it owing to the loſs of elec- 
tricity in the vapours whereof the clouds are formed. See 
the articles VApouR and ELECTRICITY, Append. 

RAISING Pieces, in carpentry, the pieces which lie on the tops 
of the poſts and punchions, and under the beams; thoſe ly- 
ing on the brick work being called platbands, Build, Dict. 


in voc. 


RAMMER for piles. See the article PILE, Append. 


| R DICULA, in botany, the name by which Dil- 


 RAMPHAS OS, in ornithology, the name by which Dr. Hill | 


calls the Toucan of other writers. See the article Toucan, 
Suppl. h 
The Ramphaſtos is a diſtinct genus of birds, of the Pica, or magpie 


kind. Its beak is remarkably large, equal, in moſt ſpecies to the 
whole body in magnitude. There are no viſible noſtrils. The] 


feet have each four toes, two of which ſtand forward, and the 
other two back ward, as in the parrot. Hill, Hiſt Anim, p. 381. 
The fpectes are theſe: 1. The Rampha/tos with a red rump 
2. The Ramphaſtos with a yellow rump. 3. The Ram- 
pbaſtos with a white rump, 4. The green Ramphaſtos, with a 
party-coloured beak. | 
Theſe birds have been called by Linnzus, and other writers, 
Roſtratæ, from the largeneſs of their beaks. | 
' RAMPION is alſo a name given to the blue-flowered Campa- 
nula, or bell-flower, with an eſculent root. See the article 
- CAMPANULA, Suppl. | 
RAMSONS, a name given to the broad-leaved wild Allium, or 
Garlick. See the article GARLICK, Suppl. | 
. RANGLE, in falconry, is when gravel is given a hawk to 
bring her to her ſtomach. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 
RANUNCULUS (Suppl.) — Globe-RanuncuLvus, a name 
ſometimes given to a ſpecies of Hellebore. See the article 
_ HertLleBoRvs, Suppl. 


| RAPE, a name ſometimes uſed for the Napus, or navew. See 


the article NAP us, Suppl. 
Mild-Rarz, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called by 
botaniſts Rapiſtrum. See the articles RAPISTRUM, Suppl. 


RAPHIDIA, in the hiſtory of inſects, the name by which Dr. | 


Fill calls a genus of four-winged flies, of the neuroptera- 
kind. See the article NEUROPTERA, Append, 
The head of the Rapbidia is of a horny ſubſtance, and is de- 
reſſed. The tail is armed with a weapon of a ſlender form, 
* horny, and ſimple, not biſid at the extremity. Fill, 
Hiſt. Anim. p. 70. 1 1 8 5 
RARA Tas, in botany, the name by which Plumier calls 


M— 


BZ Þ 


the Ananas, or pine-apple of Tournefort. See the article 
ANAaNnas, Suppl. | 

RAT (Suppl.) — Mountain-RaT, the Engliſh name of a crez- 
ture, otherwiſe called the Marmotte. See the article Max- 
MOTTE, on 5 8 

RATIO (Suppl.) — It is to be obſerved, that in this article 
of the Supplement the method deſcribed of inſerting ſecond- 
ary Ratios, gives two ſeries, the one containing the Rats 

greater than the true, and the other the Ratios leſs than the 
true; and if we conſider each ſeries ſeparately, we ſhall al- 
ways find, that the Ratios expreſſed by larger numbers, ap- 
proach nearer the truth than thoſe expreſſed by ſmaller 
numbers. But if we compare the Rats of one ſeries with 
thoſe of the other, it may often happen, that a Ratio expreſ- 
ſed in ſmaller numbers, ſhall approach nearer the truth, than 
another expreſſed by greater numbers. For inſtance, let the 
Ratio 519529 to 328612, expreſſing the proportion of the 
ſemi- tone major to the ſemi-tone minor in muſic, be propoſed. 
The quotients, according to the method here deſcribed, will be 
1. I. I. 2. I, &. Hence the Ratzos greater than the 

true will be 2: 1, 5: 3, &c. and the Ratios leſs than the 
true will be 1: 1, 3: 2; 11: 7, &c. Now, I ſay, that the 
Ratio 3: 2, though expreſled in ſmaller numbers approaches 
nearer to the truth than 5: 3; for the exponent of the 
propoſed Ratio 512322 = 1. 581 and 3 = 1.5 alſo 3121. 
667. Hence the exponent of the Ratio of 5 to 3 will ex- 
ceed the truth by 0.086 = 1.667 — 1.581; but the e- 
ponent of the Ratio 3 to 2 will be deficient by no more than 
o. o81 = 1.581 — I. 5. Again, ſuppoſe the Ratio of 
927707.238ro 659826661, expreſſingthe chance of the dealer's 
at whiſt having four trumps *, were propoſed. Dividing the 
firſt term by the ſecond, &c. the quotients will be 1. 2. 2. 
6. 3. I. I. 4, &c, which gives the Ratios greater than the 
true 2: 1, 3: 2, 10: 7, 17: 12, &c. and leſs than the 
true 1; 1, 4: 3, 7: 5, 52: 37, &c. And here the Ro- 
tio 7: 5, tho expreſſed in ſmaller numbers, approaches neatel 
to the truth, than either 10: 7, or 17: 12, as will cafily ap- 
pear by reducing their exponents to decimals, But no incen- 
veniencies of this kind can happen, if we content ourſelves 
with the principal and primary Ratios, they being alternate“ 
ly greater and leſs, and continually approaching nearer to tbe 
truth. — [See the article WHIST, Append.] 

RATTLE. graſs, a name ſometimes uſed for # ſpecies of Pe 
dicularis, or Louſe-wort. See the article PE DIcUTA IIS 
Suppl, | | | 

RaTTLE-net. See the article WoLF-net, Suppl. i 

RaTTLE-ſnate-root, in botany, a name ſometimes uſed for 
the Polygala, or Milk-wort. See the article PoLYGAL 


rags: | 4 

RAVEN(Suppl.) — Indian-RAVExN, the Engliſh name of tb. 
Buceros. See the articles Buckkos, Append. and Cox us 
Indicus, Suppl. | 

RAY, in geometry, is often uſed for Radius. 

Ray of Curvature, See the article CURVATURE- P 

RAZOR-fjb, is a name frequently given to a ſpecies of 55 

 Þhana, otherwiſe called Novacula F'<1 See the 4 
CoRYPHANA and NovacuLa, Suppl. © hich 

REBUS (Suppl.) — REBus, in heraldry, a coat of _— 
bears an alluſion to the name of the perſon ; as three x Co 
for Caſtleton ; three cups, for Butler, three conies, 19! 
niſby ; a kind of bearings which are of great nn. "RP 

r in ornithology, the Engliſh name of 2 PP. 
Motacilla, called alſo Rubecula and Erithacus. See the al 
MorACILLA and RUBECULA, Suppl. yo which 

REED (Sappl.) — Indian flowering REED, the name * article 
the Canna of botaniſts is ſometimes called. See 


CanNay Suppl. | RE EN. 


REP 


REEMING-+irors, a kind of chiſſels, broader than ordinary, | 


uſed for opening the ſeams of ſhips, before they are caulked. 
| Blankley's Nav. Expoſ. p. 130. ; 
REFRACTION (Cycl.) — The Refraction of the air has 

many times ſo uncertain an, influence on the places of cele- 


action is concerned, 'the-eonclaſions deduced from obſerva- 
tions that are much affected by it, will always remain doubt- 
ful, and too precarious in e caſes to be relied upon. See 
Dr. Bradley, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 485. : 
REGIMENTAL * Hoſpital: See the article HospiTaL, 
Al, nd, ER EY Ob ; 
REMN-der, the Engliſh name of the Rangifer, a creature of 
the deer-kind. See the articles DEER and RANGIFER, 
Suppl. 55 . 
RELT, mouſe the Engliſh name of the white bellied mouſe, 
with a blackiſh back, and long body. See the article GL1s, 


Suppl. 5 
REPRESENTATIVE (Cycl.)—REPRESENTATIVE Power, 
in metaphyſics, a term introduced by Leibnitz, to ſignify that 
power of the human ſoul, by which-it repreſents to itſelf the 
univerſe, , according to the fituation of the body in the uni- 


verſe. See the article IDEA, Suppl, _ 
Wolfius calls this power vis repreſentativa, to denote its be- 
ing an active power, or rather a force actually exerting itſelf. 
For he expreſly ſays, guod vis conſiſtat in continua agendi co- 
natu. And he thinks that from this principle of a vis repre- 
counted for. See his Phſycholog. Ration. Art. 529. 
But it may be preſumed, that many will find this principle 
too obſcure to be admitted. ey + 


without us, or of the univerſe; it may be aſked in what 
ſenſe this is to be underſtood ? Do they repreſent it 1® as a 
picture does its ofiginal ? or 20 as an effect of a cauſe? or 3 
as a ſign repreſents the thing ſignified ? The firſt opinion is 
exploded in part by Locke and the Carteſians, and totally by 
Dr. Berkely, late Biſhop of Cloyne. The ſecond is admitted 
by Hobbes, but denied by Leibnitz himſelf, and the idealiſts. 
The third ſhould ſeem to be the opinion of Leibnitz, but he 


” 


s not ſufficiently explicit. 
Dr. Berkeley admits ideas to 


4 . 


be ſigns ; but according to him 


the deity: hence the viſual language; and ideas, only ſig- 
nify or ſuggeſt each other, zag nA ; but not . 
Exiſtence of which is totally unknown. | 
REMITTENTS, or RemiTTING fevers, the ſame with the 
bilious ones. See the article BILIOus, Append. 
REMOTION, Remotio, in rhetoric. See & 
FCC 
REPETEND, in arithmetic, is uſed.for that part of an inter- 


N decimal fraction, which is continually repeated ad infi- 
erl. | CO ren | 


316, &c. the figures 316 ar the Kepetend. .. Cunn 
Treat. of e e. 379 ; zee 2 pak: 3 
Theſe Repetends often ariſe in the reduction of vulgar frac- 
dons to decimals, thus 4. O. 3333, &c. + =O. 142857 
142857, &c. r ='0. 090909, — „ | oo 


ſentativa, N phænomenon of the human mind may be ac- | 
de 


When it is ſaid, that our ideas are repreſentative of things 


they are arbitrary ſigns, depending on the immediate will of 


e article MET A- 


Thus in the interminate decimal fraction 317. 45, 316 316 | 


ſtial objects, very remote from the zenith, that wherever Re- | 


Single RREPETEND is that where one figure only is repeated, 
45 in 0. 33 3 ee 


I as in o. og 09, &c. or in o. 142857 142857. 


Or not; 


L 
ly 


And in ike manner 0. 142857 142857, Kr. 382877 ;. 

* re. i ions from this conlideration, that the deci- 
. 1019 3.33, &c. is = n ＋ rf Tres, &c. the ſum of 

which by the rule mention — a! RAC TION Suppl. will 


2 equal to n divided b CERT NG ee 
d by 1— £=43= +, and ſo of the reſt, 
2 * but _ does not begin So the firſt place of deci- 
Dy | ſo o - 
decimal 6, 833.4 3. &Þ 33 
ons, Rf 2593 
$s befdre. 
1= 1 
> 
nd os 


Decimals with Repetends may always be reduced 10 vulgar | 
ions. For either the Repetend begins with the decimal, only mere machines, or, are they like e eg * 
TY ETA ay e ror Ml rr nd Ty ings of whoſe motions are actu- 

If te Repeterts bends with the fell alice of dechinl” ake | a ſort of compound, the ſprings of who 
It the numerator | of Aa vulgar fraction, and make the denomi- ; 


pound REPETEND, is that where two or more figures are 


loſs, the heatl-patt being immediately used as if the 


 - ſomewhat amore 


It may perhaps be worth while to obſerve; that if the nume⸗ 


rator of a vulgar fraction be unity, and the denominator any 
prime number, except 2 and 5, the decimal equal to the 


_ Propoſed fraction will always be a Repetend, beginning at the 


firſt place of decimals ; and this Repetend muſt neceſſarily be 
a ſubmultiple, or an aliquot part of a number expreſſed by as 
many 9's as the Repetend has figures; that is, if the Repetend 
have 6 figures, it will be a ſubmultiple of 999999 it four 
figures, it will be a ſubmultiple of 9999, 12 5 rom whence 
it follows, that if any prime number be called p, the ſeries 
9999, &c. produced as far as is neceſſary will always be di- 
viſible by p, and the quotient will be the Repetend of the de- 


eimal fraction = 1 
REPRODUCTION (el.) — It is very well known, that 


trees and plants are to be raiſed from ſlips and cuttings, and 
ſome late obſervations have ſhewn, that there are ſome ani- 
mals which have the ſame property: 


The Polype was the firſt inſtance we had of this; but we had 
' ſcarce time to wonder at the diſcovery Mr. Trembley had 


made, when Mr: Bonett diſcovered the ſame property in a 


- ſpecies of water- worm. See the articles PoLYPe and WA- 


TER-WORM, Suppl. 

Amongſt the plants which may be tais'd from cuttings, there 
are ſome which ſeem to poſſeſs this quality in fo eminent a 
degree, that the ſmalleſt portion of them will become a com- 
plete tree again. See the article PLANT, Append. 

It deſerves enquiry; whether or not the great author of na- 
ture, when he ordained that certain inſects as theſe polypes 


and worms ſhould reſemble thoſe plants in that particular, al- 


lowed them this power of being reproduced in the ſame de- 
gree; or, which is the ſame thing, whether this Reproduction 

will or will not take place in whatever part the worm is cut: 
In order to try this, Mr. Bonett entered on a courſe of many ex- 
periments on the water- worms which have this property. Theſe 
are, at their common growth, from two to three inches long, and 


of a browniſh colour, with a caſt of reddiſh, From one of 


theſe worms he cut off the head and tail, taking from each 
extremity only a ſmall piece of a twelfth of an inch in length, 
but neither of theſe pieces were able to reproduce what was 


wanting. They both periſhed in about twenty - four hours; 
the tail firſt, and afterwards the head. As to the body of the 


worm from which theſe pieces were „ e it lived as 
well as before, and ſeemed indeed to ſuffer 741 by the 
ead was 
thereon, boring the creature's way into the mud. There 
are, ' beſides this, two other points in which the Reproduction 
will not take place, the one of theſe is about the fifth or ſixth 
rim from the head, and the other the ſame diſtance from the 
tail ; and in all probability the condition of the great artery in 
theſe parts is the cauſe of this. | 
What is ſaid of the want of the reproductive power of theſe 
arts, relates only to the head and tail ends; for as to the 
y, it feels very little inconvenience from the loſs of what 
is taken off, and very ſpeedily reproduces thoſe parts. Where 
then does the principle of life reſide in ſuch worms, which after 
having their heads cut off, will have, not only the ſame mo- 
tions, but even the inclinations, that they had before; and 
yet this difficulty is very ſmall, compared to feveral others, 
which at the ſame time offer themſelves to our reaſon ?” Is 
this wonderful Reproduction of parts — natural conſe- 
quence of the laws of motion, or are there lodged in the 
body of the creature a chain of minute buds or ſhoots,” a 
ſort of little embryos already formed and placed in ſuch parts 
where the Reproductions are to begin? Are theſe worms 


ated or regulated by a ſort of ſoul ? And if they have them- 


| ſelves ſuch a principle, how is it that this principle is multi- 
| plied and is found in every ſeparate piece ? Is it to be granted, 
that there are in theſe worms not a ſingle ſoul (if it is to be 


ſo called) in each, but that each contains as many ſouls as 
there are pieces capable of reproducing perfect animals? Are 
we to believe with Malpighi, that theſe ſorts of worms are all 
heart and brain from one end to the other? This may be, but 
et if we knew that it was ſo we ſhould know in rea 
but very little the more for knowing it; and it ſeems after all, 
that in caſes of this kind we are to admite the works'of 


the great Creator, and fit down in filence. 


The nice ſenſe of feeling in ſpiders has been much talked of 

by naturaliſts; but it appears that theſe worms have yet 

| ſurprizing in them in to this particu» 
2 k, or any other ſu 
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under this he 


REV 


A twig of willow, poplar, or many other trees being planted | 


in the earth, takes root, and becomes a tree, every piece of 
which will in the ſame manner produce other trees. The 
caſe is the ſame with. theſe worms; they are cut to pieces, 
| und theſe ſeveral pieces become perfect animals; and each 
of theſe may be again cut into a number of pieces, each of, 
- which will in the time manner produee an animal. It had 
deen ſuppoſed bx ſore,” that theſe worms were oviparous ; 
but Mr. Bonett, om cutting one of them to pieces, having 
obſerved a ſlender ſubſtance reſembling a ſmall filament to 
move at the end of one of the pieces, ſeparated it, and on 
--examining it with glaſſes, found it to be a perfect worm of 
the ſame torm with its parent, which lived and grew. larger 
ina veſſel of water into which he put it. Theſe ſmall worms 
axe eaſily divided, and very readily complete themſelves again, 
- a day uſually ſerving for the production of a head to the 
part that wants one, and in general the ſmaller and ſlenderer 
the worms are, the ſooner they complete themſelves after this 

- operation. - When the bodies of the large worms are exa- 
mined by the microſcope, it is very eaſy to ſee the appear- 
ance, of the young worms alive and moving about within 


them; but ĩt requires great preciſion and exactneſs to be cer- | 
tain of this; ſince the ramifications of the great artery have 
very much the appearance of young worms, and they Aare 


kept in a ſort of continual motion by the ſyſtoles and diaſ- 


toles of the ſeveral portions of the artery which ſerve as fo |. 


many hearts. It is very certain, that what we force in re- 
gard to theſe animals by our operations, is done alſo natu- 


rally every day in the brooks and- ditches where they live. | 
A eurious obſerver will find in theſe places many of them | 


without heads or tails, and ſome without either; as alſo o- 
ther fragments of various kinds, all which are then in the 
act of completing themſelves ; but whether accidents have 
reduced them to this ſtate, or they thus purpoſely: throw off 
parts of their own body for the RepreduBion of more ani- 
mals, is not eaſy to determine, They are plainly liable to 
many accidents, by which they loſe the ſeveral parts of their 
body, and muſt periſh very early, if they had not a power of 
_ reproducing what was loſt ; they often are broken into two 
pieces, by the reſiſtance of ſome hard piece of mud, which 


* 


they enter; and they are ſubject to a diſeaſe, a kind of gan- 
grene totting off the ſeveral. parts of their bodies, and muſt 


ineyitably perith. by it, had they not this ſurprizing pro- 
Perty. 57 57 $08 ann | 


the Series, we ſhall have, x=y +1 yp? +2y3+ 2. y4 
ris y5. Thus allo, if da +bx2 +cx 14.45 Fold 8 
=gy+hy?+41 y3 + #54 + &. x may be found 
by this method, expreſſed by the powers of y. 
here are various ways of doing this. One, which is often 
convenient, is, by aſſuming a Series with indeterminate co- 
efficients of a certain form; examples of which are given 
under the head Form of a Series, Append, See Mac Lau- 
rin's Algebra, pag. 263. and Mr, De Moivre, in the Phil, 
Tranſ. Ne 240. 7 
Other methods may be ſeen in Mr. Stuart's explanation of Sir 
Iſaac Newton's Treatiſe of Analyſis by equations of an infi- 
' Hite number of terms, p. 455. 2 
RESERVATORY, a term ſometimes uſed in a ſynonymous 
ſenſe with Reſervoir, See the article RESERVOIR, Cycl. 
RETURN, in the military language, denotes the liſt of the 
fick, given in once a week by the ſurgeon to the command- 
ing officer of a regiment. _ 3 5 
Commiſſioned officers are not put in the Returns, which, on 
that account, are but an imperfect lift of the ſick. 
Twelve ſick, in a battalion of 780 private men, is the loweſt 
* Return that can be expected, even in the moſt healthy ſea- 
ſon and climate, as well as beſt quarters. Returns are often 
much higher, but ſeldom exceed ſeventy in a battalion. ' 
It is to be obſerved, that Returns include all accidents un- 
fitting a foldier for duty. See Pringle, Obſerv. on the Dil. 
of te Army, p. 12, 6% K Fo TRL — 
RHAPONTICOIDES, in botany, a diſtin genus of plants, 
according to Vaillant, but efteemed only a ſpecies of Cen- 
tauria by Linnæus. See the article CEN T AURTA. 
RHAPONTICUM, a diſtinct genus of plants, according to 
Vaillant, but comprehended under the Centauria by Linnæus. 
See the article CENTAURIA, Append. Eo 
RHETORICAL Accent, .among Hebrew grammarians. See 
the article AccEN Tr, Cycl. 1 
RHEUM, in botany, the name given by Linnæus to Rubarb. 
See the article RHUBAaRB, infra. 1 
RHEUMATISM (Cycl. ) — This is a diſeaſe incident to win- 
ter, andowing, chiefly, to a ſuppreſſion of perſpiration. 
In a complete and obſtinate Rheumatiſm, the joints are often 
conſiderably ſwelled and inflamed ; but in fevers with 7hez- 
matic pains, this is ſeldom the caſe. Accordingly, in theſe 
laſt, the cure may be effected in a few days, by twice or thrice 
bleeding, and promoting a diaphoreſis by the cooler medi- 


This worm was a ſecond inſtance after the polype, of the 
. ſurptizing power in an animal of recovering, its moſt eſ- 
ſential parts, when loſt; but nature does not ſeem to have 
limited her bgneficence in this reſpect to theſe two creatures; 


Mr. Bonett tried the ſame experiments on another ſpecies of 


water-worm, differing from the former in being much thick- 
er: This kind of worm, when divided in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
very often ſhews the ſame property; for if it be cut into 
three or four pieces, the pieces will lie like dead for a long 
time, but afterwards will move about again, and will be 
found in this ſtate of reſt to have recovered a head, or a tail, 


or both. After recovering their parts, they move very little, 


and according to this gentleman's experiments, ſeldom live 


more than 4 month. ; | 


It chould ſeem that the more difficult ſucceſs of this laſt kind 


of worm, after cutting, and the long time it takes to reco- 
ver the loſt parts, if it do recover them at all, is owing to its 
thickneſs; ſince we always find in that ſpecies of worms 
Which ſucceeds beſt of all, that thaſe which are thinneſt al- 
ways recover their parts much ſooner than the others. 
The water inſects alſo are not the only creatures which have 
this power of reeoyering their loſt parts. The earth affords 
us ſome already: diſcovered to grow in this manner from their 
- cuttings, and theſe. not! leſs deſerving our admiration than 


thoſe of the water; the common earth worms are of this 
kind. Some of theſe worms have been divided into two, o- 
thers into three or four pieces, and ſome of theſe pieces, after 
having paſſed two or three months without any appearance of 
life or mation, have then begun to reproduce a head or a tail, 
or both. The Reproduction of the anus, after ſuch a ſtate 


+ of reſt is no long work ; a few days does it, but it is other- 


wiſe with the head, that does nat ſeem to perform its func- | 


tions in the divided pieces, till about ſeven months after the 
+ ſeparations It is to be obſerved, that in all theſe operations 

both on earth and water- worms, that the hinder part ſuffers 
greatly more than the ſore part in the cutting, for it always 


1 twiſts itſelf about a long time, as if actuated by ſtrong con- 


- vulſions ; whereas the head uſually crawls away. without the 
: appearance of any great uneaiinefs, aged | | 
REVERSION- f 


in the Cyclopædia may indeed be folved by 
the method of Neuer ſian off Series, but are only: particular 
cCaſes of it, and not a general account of that method, which 
a to be underſtood thus: The value of any indefinite quan- 
tity, 5, for inſtance, ay — an infinite Series of 
ſimple terms, including different powers of another variable 
1 4 dite value of * in thence to be found, by a kind 

reverſed operation, . expreſſed in a Series of ſimple. terms, 
including different powers of the quantity y. Thus, if y = 


— OLD 


cines, particularly vinegar-whey. But if the Rheumati/m be 
attended with violent pains or ſwelling of the joints, fweating 
is reckoned improper ; ſo that the cure muſt be obtained by 
repeated and almoſt daily bleedings, till the fever is gone, 
_ the pains either entirely removed, or rendered much 
eaſier. . | 
If the pain and ſwelling of the joints remain after the fever b 
| abated, three or four leeches may be applied to the part where 
the inflammation and tumour are greateſt ; letting the blood 
ooze, till it ſtops of itſelf. As the relief hereby obtained i 
ſometimes conſiderable, and the evacuation but mall, the re- 
petitions need not be limited. But, then, no benefit is to be 
expected from leeches in any pains of the joints, not attended 
with both inflammation and fwelling. 2 
In the true acute Rheumuti ſin, internal medicines avail little. 
The beſt perhaps are the neutral ſalts, with ver) ſmall doſes 


66 -. 


XG. nt. EC m 2 


2 Series (Cyel.) . mentioned | | 


r 5 


of camphor, ſo as neither to heat or force a ſweat, As to diet, 
it ought to be of the loweſt kind. Out ward applications e 
alſo to be omitted, as long as any fever or inflammation . 
mains. The ſpirituous and volatile liniments inflame, 0 
the emolient fomentations, though they give eaſe for 
time, do harm by relaxing, unleſs very ſparingly uſed: | 
there is no. inflammation, the aking parts may be rely 
flannel, and anointed with the linimentum yolatile or 12 ; 
naceum, according as the ſkin is too much hardened o . 
laxed by the uſe of the one or other. After. the patient 
continued ſome time in this courſe, his recovery W. 
quickened by the uſe of the cold-bath, or the bark; — * 
thoſe who can afford it, riding is ſpecific. Pr ingle, 
on the Diſ. of the Army, p. 152, ſeq. ging genus 
'RHUBARB, in botany, the Engliſh name of 2 dictin 4 . 
of plants, of which there is Hara known ſpecies. 
article RHABARBARUM, Suppl. Soy of 
Monts -RRHUBARRB, the abs of a ſpecies of Lapathin, 
dock. See the article LAPATHUNMH, Suppl. of botaniſt 
RIB-wort, a name ſometimes given to the Plantago ot 0 
See the article PLANTAG0, Sup . hy will 
. RIBBAND-$crew-/hell, the Englith name of the 7 le Tur 
broad ſpiral faſciæ, and a Tall mouth. See the arti 
Bo, Suppl. 1 1 
RIBES, in botany, a general name given by [ e gen 
gooſberry and currant buſhes, which he makes aick G40. 
plants, 5 by Groſſularia. See the arti #4 
| SULARIA, i | 
; RICE, the Evol name of a genus of plants, c. Ort 
| botaniſts by that of Oryaa. See the amy. : 
| prion loge 


9 


- MP LR ro 


1 +31 —- 4 x+ + &c, by the Reverſin of | 


RIFTS, 2 diſeaſe in horſes ri from carru 
| the palate of the mouth. Ruſt, Dict. in voc. 10 
| | | RN 


A 


and has been called Capreolus and Caprea, tho without the 


RIG, or R1GLING, the ſame with Ridgling. See the article 


RiDGLING, Cycl. | | 
A See, the Engliſh name of the black Tardus, with a 


white ring round its neck. See the article Tuonxpus, 


. wo | 
Bi Ric of fruit, in gardening, may be forwarded ſeveral 
ways. The method practiſed in the Levant, for maturating 
the domeſtic fig-tree, has been already mentioned; alſd the 
great uſe of hot beds, for bringing to maturity many exotic 
plants, which could not be otherwiſe effected in cold cli- 
mates. See the articles CAPRIFICATION, Suppl. and Ho- 
eds, Cycl. and Suppl. e | 
8 * cap of haſtening the fructifications of trees, 
and other vegetables, have likewiſe been taken notice of under 
the article Forcing. See the article FoRCING, Suppl. 
ROBIN (Suppl.) — Racctp-Rosin, a name ſometimes 
uſed for the Lychnis. See the article Ly cHNIS, Suppl. 
1/ake-RoBin, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called 
by botaniſts Arum. See the article ARUM, Suppl, 
ROCK-roſe, a name ſometimes given to the Ciſtus of botaniſts, 
See the article CisTUs, Suppl. | | 


ROCKET, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, 


called by botaniſts Eruca. See the article Exvca, 
$7 * 4 . agg . 2 55 0 - Zh 4 
r or /quare-podded Rock E, a diſtinct genus of 
plants, called by botaniſts Erucago. See the article ERU- 
F ———H—B— 55 voy 30s ; 5 
| Garden-RockET, a name by which the Heſperis of botaniſts 
is ſometimes called, Sce the article HzsPER15, Suppl. 
Mater-Rock ET, or Winter-Rock ET, the name of a ſpecies 
of Siſymbrium. See the article S15YMBRIUM, Suppl. = 
ROD (Suppl.) — Sbepherd's-RoD, Dipſacus, in botany, the 
Engliſh name of a diſtinct genus of plants. See the article 
Diesacus, Sufpl, 
ROE-bruck, the Engliſh name of the Cervus with ramoſe, cy- 
lindric, and ere& horns. It is the ſmalleſt of the deer-kind, 


| 


— 


leaſt reſemblance of the goat-Kkind. | See the article CAPRE- 
oLus, Sappi. 


ROLLER (Suppl.) is alſo the name by which ſome call the Am- 


pelis, or Garrulus Bohemicus, See the article Au PEL Is, Suppl. 

ROOT (Suppl. ) = The roots of plants may be reverſed and 
turned into branches; and vice verſa, the branches into roots. 
This is called Planting reverſe, See the articles PLANT and 
PLANTING reverſe, Append. 

Seminal-Roor. See the article SEMtNAL; Suppl. : 

ROPE (Cy. and Suppl.) — Though it be difficult to give a 
certain account of the forces required to bend ropes of dit- 
ferent diameters, in making them go round bodies of differ- 
ent bigneſſes, yet to make no allowance for the loſs of mo- 
tion ſuſtained thereby, would be as prejudicial to the prac- 
tice of mechanics, as it would be to overlook the friékion of 


the parts of engines. The ng aſcertaining this 
of which they are 


force ariſes from the different materials 0 E 
made, their different ſtiffneſs, according as they are more or 
leſs twiſted ; and ſometimes from the temperature of the air, 

A to moiſture and drineſu.. 
Dr. Deſaguliers has computed the forces fequired to bend 
Ropes of different diameters, ſtretched by different weights, | 
round rollers of different bigneſſes: The refult of his expe- 
| 

; 


* 


riments is expreſſed in the ſollowing fable. 


. iv « IS. —— 8 5 s 2 26.7 1 * 


tn 


chree ſtrands, the ropes, ex- of half an {of one inch I - inches 
expreſſed in ſpreſſed in | nch diame- liameter in diameter in 
an inch  ſpois, _ Pyoirdupois [pois pois. 
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. Mio Woas ab.” 1 

Bay-Ros x, the name of a genus of plants, 
. — — Nerium, Or Nerion. Tee the article 
Campion-Rogs , 


» a name ſometimes given to the Lychnis. See 


the article Lycans, Suppl. 


Diameters of Weights [Reſiſtance a- Reſiſtancè a- Refiſtanec a- FS 


the Ropes of ſtretching bout a roller bout a roller bout à roller becia. 6. The tall Rudbectia, with red ſtalks. 7. The 


mall, ſhort-leaved Rudberbia. 8. The great-flowered, hairy 
- | Rudbeckia, Vid. Hill, Hiſt. Plant. p. 584. 


_ tenthpartsof . avoirdu- [rer, in oz. a- z. avoirdu- [oz. avoirdu- | 


| 
| 


China-Rosk, the name by which ſome call the Ketmia of bo- 
taniſts. See the article KER T MIA, Suppl. 

Mountain Bay Ros E, a name by which the Chamær hododendros 
of botaniſts is ſometimes called. See the article CHRAM x- 
RHODODENDROs, Suppl. 

Gelder-Ross, a name ſometimes given to the Opulus, or water- 
elder. See the article OpuLvs, Suppl. 

Rosx of Jericho, a name by which ſome call the Heſperis. 

See the article HESPER15, Suppl. | 

Scuth=Sra Rosk, a name ſometimes given to the Nerion of bo- 
taniſts. See the article NRRION, Suppl. 


| Reck-Rose, the name by which the Ciſtus of botaniſts is ſome- 


times called. See the article CtsTUs, Sl. 

RosE-Root, a name by which ſome call the Anacampſeros, or 
Orpin. See the article AN Ac AM SEROs, Sypl. 
ROSEMARY (Suppl.) — Spaniſh-RosEMARY, a name ſome- 
times given to the Thymelza of botanifts. See the article 
THYMEL A, Suppl. | | 
Pect's-RosEMaARY, a name ſometimes given to the Caſſia of 
botaniſts. See the article CAss 1A, Suppl. 


ROS TRA TA, in zoology, a namie uſed by ſeveral zoologiſts 


tor the Ramphaſtos or Toucan, a genus of birds. See the 
article RaMPHAsTOS, Append. | 
ROTHER, a term uſed by Blanc hley, in his Naval Expoſitor, 
for Rudder. See the article Ru pDER, Cycl. and Suppl. 
Nr in botany, a name given to a ſpecies of Mila. 
ROVES, in ſhip-building, ſmall ſquare picces of iron, with a 
hole punched in the middle through whiclrthe nail goes, where 
it is clenched, and binds together the boards of pinnaces, 
yawles, &c. Blanckley's Naval Expoſitor, p. 13). 


| ROUGHINGS, a word uſed in many parts of the kingdom for 


the graſs which comes after mowing. Ruſt. Di. in voc. 
ROUP, in poultry, is a filthy boil or ſwelling upon their 
3 known by the ſtaring, or turning back of the fea- 
thers. | | 
The Roup; if not ſoon remedied, will corrupt the whole 
body ; to prevent which, the feathers are to be pulled away, 
the ſwelling laid open, and the matter preſſed out ; after 
which the part is to be waſhed with ſalt and water, or brine. 
Ruſt. Dict. in voc. RED 
ROWLUCES, among ſhip-carpenters, ſmall ſpaces left in the 
gunwale, where two thoals are let in at ſuch a diſtance from 
each other, as to admit the oar, at the end of the loom to 
lie -_ to row the boat. Blanckley's Naval Expoſitor, 
p. 188, 

RUDBECETA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, called by Vaillant Obeliſcotheca, and 
in Engliſh the Dwarf-ſun-flower. | 

The characters are theſe: The common cup is compoſed of 


; plane, broad, but ſhort ſquamæ; the compoſite flower is 
_ radiated ; the proper one tubuloſe, infundibuliform, with its 
mouth divided into five ſegments ; the ſtamina are five very 
ſhort, capillary filaments; the antherz cylindric ; the germen 
of the piſtil is placed under the receptacle ; the ſtyle is fili- 
form; and of the length of the flower; the fligma is divided 
into two parts, which bend backwards; the receptacle is {po 
leateorts'and tonic; the ſeeds are ſingle and oblong. Vid: 
Lime Gem Plant. p. 415. | | 
The ſpecies of Rudbeckia are theſe. i. The Rudbeckia, with 
the lower leaves divided into three lobes, and the upper ones 


undivided; 2. The compoſite laciniated-leaved Rudbectia. 


3. The oblong, halry-leaved Rudbeckia, 4. The great, ſca- 
ro Nuuet bia. 5, The broad - leaved, many-flowered Rud- 


RuDBECKIA is alſo a name uſed by Houſton for the Conocarpus 


I of Linnzus. See the article ConocarPus, Append. 
IRUE (Suppl.) — Dog's-Rus, a name ſometimes given to the 


' Scrophularia, or fig-wort. See the article SCROPHULARIA, 
Suppl. 1 | 
Meadow-Rut, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called 


Sup 1. 8 6 

Mall Rux, the Engliſh name of a diſtint genus of plants, 
called by botaniſts 2. muraria. See the article Ru A mu- 
raria, Suppl. 

RULE (Cycl.) — RuLs of five, or, Compound RULE 
'of Three, What is ſaid in the — of this 
rule's being more eaſily performed by two ſimple rules of 
three, is ſometimes true, but not always. In ſome caſes, not 
only five, but ſeven, or nine terms may be given, from 
whence it is neceſſary to determine an eighth, or a tenth, 
which indeed might be performed by repeated applications of 
the ſimple rule of three, but not ſo expeditiouſly. Mr. Jones 
has therefore given a general rule by which all caſes of the 
rule of Three or of proportion may be ſolved. 

The rule is, 15. Set down the terms expreſſing the condition 
of the queſtion, in one line. 2% Under each conditional 


the 
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a double order of leaves, fix in each order, and covered with 


by botaniſts Thalictkrum. See the article THñRALICTRUn; 


term ſet its correſponding one in another line. 3%. Multiply - 
the producing terms of one line, and the produced term of 
* : 2 
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the other line continually, and take the reſult for a dividend. 
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4*. Multiply the remaining terms continually, and let the 


product of be a diviſor. 5%. The quotient of this divi- 
ſion will be the term required. 


1 
* 


By producing terms here, are meant, whatever neceſſarily and | 
Jointly produce any effect; as the Cauſe and the Time; 


length, breadth, and _ ; buyer and his money; ſeller and 
his goods; all neceſſarily inſeparable in producing their ſeve- 
In a queſtion where a term is underſtood, and not expreſſed 
that term may be expreſſed by unity. | * 
le. If 250 l. ſerve fix perſons for nine months; how 
long will 10001. ſerve four perſons at the ſame rate? 
Here the terms which expreſs the condition are. 


Where Q is put to repreſent the term required. | 
Among the conditional terms, fix perſons and nine months 
are producing, and 2504. is produced: among their corre- 
2 terms four perſons and Q are producing, and 1000/7. 
are produc 


« 


But it being impoſſible to multiply the producing terms in 
the ſecond line, and the produced in the firſt, becauſe Q is 
unknown ; therefore multiply the producing terms of the firſt 
line, by the produced in the ſecond, and divide by the pro- 


See Mr. Dodſon's Anti-logarithmic Canon, pag. 38. ſeq. 

But if the notion of producing and produced terms ſhy, 
ſeem obſcure, thoſe who have a knowlege of the doQtrine q 
compound ratios, will eaſily perceive that in the foregoin 


queſtion, Q is to 9 months in the compound ratio of Pea, 
ſons to 6 perſons inverſely, and of 10001. to 2 50 l. direq 


» = 6 1000 | 6X9 X Ioo | 
5 therefore Q= 224.7290 = 

dg e wat ee 85 4X 250 * 

as before. And in like manner may other queſtions, relatn 


to the compound rule of proportion, be ſtated and foie? 
however complex. | | 


RUNT (Suppl.) — RunrT is alſo a name given to Scotiſh q 
Welch neat, or cows of a ſmall ſize. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 
RUPTURE, (Cycl.) in ſurgery, See the article Hzxn, 
Oel. and Supp m__ 
RuyTuRE-//ort, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, call 
by botaniſts Herniaria. See the article HRRNTIARIA, Supp) 
RUSH (Suppl.) — Flewering-RusR, the Engliſh name of 
* of plants, called by botaniſts Butomus. See the artick 
Burouus, Spt. By 


RUSSET, a country word for a dark brown colour. Ruf. 
1 n 

RUT ( * Rur is alſo the term uſed for the track o 
mark of a wheel in the road. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 
RYE-Graſs, in botany, the ſame with what is otherwiſe callel 
| Key-graſs. See the article Rev-Graſs, Suppl. 
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AFFRON (Szppl.) Indian SAFFRON, a name ſome- 
times given to turmeric. See TURMERIC, cl. 
Baſtard-SAFFRoN, the Engliſh name of a genus 
of plants, called by botaniſts Carthamus. See the 
article CARTHAMUs, Suppl. 3 5 
SAGE (Suppl.) —SacꝝE of feruſalem, a name ſometimes given 
to a ſpecies of pulmonaria. See PULMONARIA, Suppl. 
SAGE of Feruſalem, or SAGE-tree,names by which the phlomis of 
botaniſts is ſometimes called. See the article PHLom1s, Supp. 
Wild SAGE, a name ſometimes given to the lantana of bota- 
niſts. See the article LANTANA, Suppl. 


Mod. Sa CE, the name by which ſome call the ſcordium or teu- | 


crium of botaniſts. See the article TEUCRIUM, Suppl. 
SAGITTA, in architecture, a name ſometimes uſed for the 

key-piece of an arch. See KEY and ARCH, cl. 
SAGREE, a name ſometimes given to the galeus ſpinax, or 

prickly hound-fiſh. See the article GaLEus, Suppl. 

It is a ſpecies of ſſualus. See the article SQUALUs, Suppl. 
SAINT-foin, in botany, the 3 name of a genus of plants, 

called by botaniſts onobrychis. See the articles ONoBRycnis 

and SAINT-FOIN, Suppl. | 

This plant is propagated as clover for the food of cattle. Tt 

will hold well in the ground, and continue to grow and be 


of uſe for twenty years ; but then the main crop is always 


to be mowed, and not to be eaten upon the ground. 
SAKER (Suppl.) —SAKER, in ornithology, the ſame with 
ſacre. See the article SACRE, Suppl. : 
SALACIA, in zoology, the name of a genus of inſects of the 
 gymnarthria kind; the body of which is ovato-oblong, and 
the tentacula are numerous, and diſpoſed in little cluſters. 
See GYMNARTHRIA, Append. = 
It is called by different authors priapus marinus, and mentula 
marina, See thearticle PRIAPE de mer, Suppl. 
SALICORNIA, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the characters of which, according to Linnæus, are theſe : 
the cup is of a tetragonal form, truncated, bellied out, and 
permanent. There is no corolla. The ſtamen is a ſingle, 


ſimple, capillary filament. The anthera is roundiſh. The 


germen of the piſtil is of an oblong ovated figure: the 11 
is ſimple and placed under the ſtamen, and the ſtigma is bi- 
fid. There is no pericarpium, but the cup becomes more 


ventricoſe, and contains a ſingle ſeed. Vid. Linnæi Gen. 


Plant. p. 4. Ci . 
There are only two ſpecies of this genus, which are, 1. 


The ſhort-jointed ſalicernia, and 2. The longer: jointed ſa- 

Acornia. Hill, Hiſt. Plant. p. 154. 

SALIVA (Oel) Dr. Pringle, in the appendix to his obſer- 
vations on the diſcaſes of the army, has given the reſult of ſe- 
_ 2 made to aſcertain the effects of the ſaliva 
in digeſtion. 1 


By a ding a ſmall portion of it to ſome raw beef, he remark- | 


ed, that this mixture putrefied lower than another which had 
no ſaliva in it; from whence he infers its antiſeptic nature. 
Another experiment, made to aſcertain the fermentative 
Power of ſaliva, was this: he took two drachms of freſh meat, 
the ſame quantity of bread, and to theſe added as much ſaliva 
as he ſuppoſed neceſſary to digeſtion. This mixture being 
beat in a mortar, was put into a cloſe phial, and ſet in the 
furnace, where it remained about two days, with ſcarce any 
Viſible fermentation; but, on the third day, this action be- 
came manifeſt. The bread and fleſh were then found riſen 
in the water, a ſediment forming, and bubbles of air conti- 


_ nually mounting. In ſhort, the fermentation was complete, | 


being diſtinguiſhed by a vinous ſmell, as in ordinary working 
1quors. The action continued about twice as long as when no 
- ſaliva was uſed; it was likewiſe much more moderate, and 


Senerated air with little tumult. When the fermentation in- 


. tirely ceafed, the mixture had a pure acid tafte ; and what | 


=» ally remarkable, had no putrid ſmell during the whole 
oceſs. 8 | 5 
by From theſe 
diva is well 
mixed with 
preventing immoderate fermentation, flatulence, and acidity 
inthe primæ viz. But if the-/aliva is deficient, unſound, or not 
well mixed with what is f wallowed, that the aliment may 
fire putrefy, then, grow acid, and in that action ferment 
Þ Bly and generate much air in the ftomach and bowels, 

" 4 7ingle, Obſerv. p. 355. 8 $i 
| Accordingly, in ſurfeits, or upon ſwallowing without due 
rin dation; when meats are eat tough and fat, or with fa- 
— ſubſtances unfermented; or, when by any acci- 
the ſaliva is vitiated, too ſcanty, or not intimately 


Aepgnd, Vor. II 


experiments the doctor concludes, that if the fa- i 
prepared, is in a ſufficient quantity, and well | 
the aliment, it is qualified for reſiſting putrefaQion, | . 


| SAPONARIA, ſcap-wort, in botany, the name of a 


mixed with the food, the fermentation becomes tumultuous, 
the ſtomach ſwells with air ; and this extraordinary commo- 
tion being attended with an unuſual heat, brings on that 
uneaſineſs called the heart-burn, and occaſions that exceſſive 
ſourneſs of the ſtomach, whereby the teeth are not only ſet 
on edge, but the throat excoriated. This laſt, however, only 
happens when the ſtomach is relaxed, or any wiſe diſabled 
from conveying the whole aliment into the inteſtines; for, 
what is left having time to undergo a complete fermentation, 
is 1 changed into a harſh ſort of vinegar, Id. ibid. 
p. 368. | 

Since one great uſe of ſaliva is to moderate fermentation, it 
is probable, that ſuch ſubſtances as reſemble it moſt in this 
quality, will prove the beſt ſtomachics whenever that hu- 
mour fails. Of this claſs are acids, wines, ſpirits, and bit- 
ters; but as all theſe retard as well as moderate fermentation, 
they may be frequently leſs proper than ſome of the antiſcor- 


| butics, as horſe-radiſh, muſtard, and garden ſcurvy-graſs, 


which, at the ſame time that they moderate, retard fermenta- 
tion but little. As to aromatics, however aſſiſting they may 
be in digeſtion by their heat and ſtimulus, they promiſe leſs 
of a carminative quality than either the bitters or antiſcorbu- 
tics ; in as much as they are more diſpoſed to increaſe than 
to moderate fermentation, and conſequently to produce air 
inſtead of ſuppreſſing it. Id. ibid. p. 376. 
SALLOW, a name by which ſeveral ſpecies of the ſalix, or 
willow, are frequently called. See the article SALIX, Suppl. 
SALMON (Suppl.) SAL Mo- peel, the name of a fiſh found in 
great plenty in the rivers of Wales, agreeing in the colour 
of its fleſh, and perhaps in kind with the common ſalmon. 
Ruſt. Dict. in voc. = | 
SA 1 ee; a name ſometimes uſed for the young fry of 
ſalmon. 
SALOMON's ſeal, in botany, the ſame with ſolomon's ſeal. See 
SOLOMON's ſeal, infra. 
SALT (Suppl. Atna SALT. See the article TNA, Suppl. 
SALT-wort, a name ſometimes given to the ſalicaria or willow- 
herb, of other writers. See the article SALICARIA, Suppl. 
SAMPHIRE, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called 
by botaniſts crithmum. See the article CRITHMUM, Suppl. 
Prickly SAMPHIRE, the name given by ſome writers to a 
ſpecies of eshinophora. See the article EcHINOPHORA, 
Suppl. 
SAND (Suppl.)—SAanD-eel, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name 
of the ammodytes. See the article AMMoDYTES, Suppl. 
SAND-/nake, a ſpecies of ſerpent. See the article AMMoDY- 
TEs, Suppl. | | 
SANICLE, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called ſa- 
nicula by botaniſts. See the article SANICULA, Suppl. 


— 


1 Fater-SANICLE, a name ſometimes given to a genus of plants, 


called by botaniſts geym. See the article GRUM, Suppl. 

' Bear's ear SANICLE, the name by which ſome call the cor- 
tuſa of botaniſts, a diſtin genus of plants. See the article 
CorTvusa, Suppl. | 

SAPLING, among gardners, a name by which they call any 
young tree that is full of ſap. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 

nus of 
plants, the characters of which are theſe, The cup is a per- 
manent perianthium, formed of a ſingle leaf, oblong and di- 
vided into five ſegments at the edge. The flower conſiſts 

of five petals: the ungues are narrow, angulated, and of 
the length of the cup: the limb is plane, the bracteæ broad- 
eſt towards the extremity, and obtuſe. The ſtamina are ten 
ſubulated filaments, of the length of the tube of the flower, 

" | Alternately inſerted ii o the ungues of the flower: the anthe- 
ræ are oblong and iucumbent. The germen of the piſtil is 
cylindric ; the ſtyles are two, ftrait, parallel, and of the 
length of the ftamina : the ſtigmata are acute. The fruit 
is a covered capſule, nearly of the length of the cup, and con- 

taining only one cell; in which are included numerous ſmall 

' ſeeds. The receptacle is free. The germen and capfule are, 
in ſome ſpecies, more ſhort and rounded, and the ſegments 
of the cup are deeper in ſome than in others; in ſome they 

are almoſt five leaved. Vid. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 191. 

Dillenius and others make this genus _ a ſpecies of ſper- 

_ 'gula, See the article SPERGULA, Append, 

SAPPADILLA, a name uſed by ſome for the cainito, or chry- 
| 7 of botaniſts. See the article CHRYSOPHYLLUM), 

pend. | 


' SARACEN's conſeund, a name ſometimes given to the ſalidage 
or 4 * aurea of botaniſts, See the article VIx OA aurea, 
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- SARFE, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of cyprinus, with the iris 


. 


formed of vague ſpathæ. There is no perianthium. The 


SCAVEI. ſpiuer, denotes a ſmall ſpade, ſhod only half way, 


SASSAFRAS-ree, in botany, the names of a ſpecies of laurus, 


SAUCE. alone, a name ſometimes uſed for the heſperis of bota- 


S co 


of the eye, and all the fins and tail red. See CyPRINUS, 
Suppl, | 


SEN 


Vater-Scoxpiox, the Engliſh name of a genus of four 


- winged flies, called by authors nepa. See the article Nepa, 
Append. | 


It is otherwiſe called erythrophthalmus, or the red- eye. See | SCORPION-graſs, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, call. 


the article ERyTHROPHTHALMUS, Suppl. 


according to Linnæus, with undivided and trilobate leaves. 


See LAURUsS, Append. | : 

It is a ore of America, and called by C. Bauhine, ſaſſa- 

Fras arbor ficulneo folièg. 

A dal of this = is an excellent diaphoretic and attenu- 

ant, the wood Is -alſo in much eſteem, See SASSAFRAS, 

Gel. and Suppl. . : 
SATTIN {Cycl.)—I/hie SATTIN, in botany, a name given 
by ſome to the lunaria. See the article LUNARIA, Suppl. 
SATYRIUM, in the linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the name of a 

genus of plants, the characters of which are theſe : the cup is 


a 


flower conſiſts of five ovato-oblong petals. The nectarium is 
monophyllous. The ſtamina are very ſhort and ſlender fila- 
ments z the antheræ are gvated; the germen of the piſtil is 
contorted]; the ſtyle is very ſnort; and the ſtigma compreſſed 
and obtuſe. The fruit is an oblong capſule, containing one 
cell; in which are numerous, very ſmall ſeeds, like faw- 
duſt, - Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 432. | 
This genus is called orchis or trago-orchis by other botaniſts. | 
See the atticle ORcHis, Suppl. | 


niſts. See the article HEsPER Is, Suppl. | 
SAVIN (Suppl.)—Tndian SAVIN, the name of a genus of plants, 
deſcribed by Linnæus under that of bauhinia. See the article | 
BAUHINTA, Supph | 
Sa W. wort, in botany, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, 
known among botaniſts by that of ſerratula. See the article 
| SERRATULA, Suppl. Es 
SAXIFRAGE (Suppl.) —Pimpernel-SAXIFRAGE, or burnet- 
SAXIFRAGE, names uſed for the fragoſelinum of botanical 
writers, See the article T'RAGOSELINUM, Szppl. | 
SCALD, a burn cauſed by ſome boiling liquor. See the arti- 
cle Buxx, Suppl. | | 
SCALE — differential SCALE, is uſed for the ſcale of relation 
ſubtracted from unity. See SERIES, Append. 
SCALE of relation, in algebra, an expreſſion denoting the relation 
of the terms of recurring ſeries to each other. See the article 
SERIES, Append. © a | 1 8 
SCALLOP, in conchyliology, the Engliſh name of the pecten. 
See the article PRC TEN, Suppl. : | 
SCAMMONY. (Gel.) — Sc auMONLA, in botany, the name 
uſed in the ſhops and among medicinal writers for a ſpecies of 
bind- weed. See the article Cox voLvoL us, Suppl. 
SCARE-crow, the Engliſh name of a bird of the larus, or gull 


kind, with grey wings, red legs, and the reſt of the body 
| | SEA-rettle, in zoology, a name improperly given to the medi- 


black. See the article Larus, Suppl. 
SCARLETT tychnis, in botany, the name of a ſpecies of hchnis. 
See the article Lycanis, Suppl. 3 
ScARLET cardinals flower, the name of a ſpecies of rapuntium. 
See the article RApUN Tun, Suppl. | 
SCARLET gak, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of lex, called by 
antient-writers /milax. See the article IL Ex, Suppl. | 


and uſed in digging clay. Blanckley, Naval Expoſitor, p. 
142. to wor fribt £.birogs worn 
SCELASIUS, in zoology, the name by which Dr. Hill has 
called a genus of animaleules with viſible legs. | 


X S 


It is common in ditch-water, and is leſs quick in its motions. | | Sp f 
| Solomon's SEAL, the Engliſh name of a diſtin genus © 


than moſt other animalcules. Hill, Hiſt. Anim. p. 10. 
SCIATICA (cl.) See the article GouT, Cycl. and Supp]. 
SciAricA-rreſi, a name by which ſome call the cardamine, 

or ladies ſmock. See the article CARDAMINE, Suppl. 
Scar ic Arcreſ is alſo à name ſometimes given to a ſpecies of 

lepidium, or dittander. See the article LRPIDIUx, Suppl. | 
SCILLA, quill, in the linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the name 
of u diſtinct genus of plants, the characters of which are 
theſe; there is no cup; the flower conſiſts of ſix oval, deci- 
duous, and very patent petals: the ſtamina are fix ſubulated 
filaments, of half the length of the flower; the antherz are 
oblong, and incumbent, che germen of the piſtil is raund- 
iſh; the ſtyle is ſimple, of the length of the ſtamina, and 
deciduous; the ſtigma is ſimple: the fruit is a ſmooth cap- 
ſule, of a ſuboval figure, marked with three furrows, form- 
ed of thtee valves, and containing three cells: the ſeeds are 
numerous and roundith, od OG 
This. genus comprehends the liliobyacinthus, and the byacin- 
tba ſtellaris of other batanical writers; and is reckoned only 


a ſpecies of ornithegalum-by Tournefort, Vid. Linnæi Gen. 


* 


Plant. p. 145. 255 5 | 
SCORCQHING fennel. See FENNEL, ſupra. 3 * 


5 


: 


teucriiam of other botanical writers. See the article Tzv- 
- » CRIUMs Suppl. ; Bod thy 3 
SCORPION-:n/z, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of acgrus, 

called by fore Araneus coccineus. See ACARUS, Append. 
ScoReion-/bell, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of murex, others 


if - 


4 


1 


a „ | SELINUM, a name given by ſome to a ſpecies 
SCORDIUM, in botany, the name by which ſome call the | HO 


ed by botaniſts ſccrpioides. See the article SCoRPIO1IDss, 
Suppl. 


SCORPION-ſ?na. See the article SENA, infra. 
SCORPIURUS, in the linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of 


a genus of plants, called by Tournefort ſcorpioides, and in 
Engliſh ſcorpion-graſs. See the article SCORPIOIDES, Suppl, 
$COVU RINGS, among farriers, fach pentle purges as preſerve 
_ horſes from noxious humours. Vid. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 
SCREEN, an inſtrument for keeping off the wind, or the heat 
of the fire. | | | | 
SCREEN is alſo uſed for a frame of laths to fit earth, ſand, gra- 
vel, &c. | | 
SCREEN hkewiſe denotes a wire frame for ſeparating of corn 
from duft, ſand, cockle, &c. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 
SCRUPI, in natural hiſtory, the name of a claſs of foſſils, 
formed in detached maſſes, without any cruſts; of no de- 
terminate figure, or regular ſtructure; and compoſed of a 
cryſtalline or ſparry matter, debaſed by an admixture of earth, 
in various proportions. ESL | 
Under this ctaſs are comprehended, 1. The telaugia. 2. The 
petridia. 3. The Lithozugia. 4. The Jaſpides, or Jaſpers, 
See the articles TELAUGIA, PETRIDIA, &c. Append. _ 
All theſe genera ſtrike fire with ſteel, only ſome more rea- 
11 than others. Vid. Hill, Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 546, ſeq. 
SCRY, in falconry, denotes a great flock of fowl, Ruſt. Did. 
in voc. 5 
SCULL-:ap, a name ſometimes given to a genus of plants, 
called ſcutellaria or caſſida by botaniſts, See the article Cas- 
SIDA, Suppl. | . 
UT, among ſportſmen, a term uſed for the tail of a hare or 
rabbit. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. „ 
SEA- apple, or Sk A-egg, the Engliſh name of the roundiſn 
Centronia, with crooked and faſciculated ſpines. See the ar- 
ticle CENTRONIA, Append. | | 
SEA-dragon, the Engliſh name of the cottus, with the ſecond 
back-fin white, See the article CoTTUs, Suppl. 
SEA-eagle, aquila marina, the Engliſh name of the raja, with 
a long ſerrated ſpine on a finny tail. See the articles Raja, 
and AQUILA marina, Suppl. 1 
SRE a- bare, in the hiſtory of inſects, the Engliſh name of the 
lernea. See the article LERNz A, Append. 
SEA-horſe, a name ſometimes, though improperly, given to tie 
Hippapotamus, or river-horſe. See the article HipporoTa- 
Mus, SuppD. 
SEA-lungs, in the hiſtory of inſects, the Engliſh name of a ſpe 
cies of meduſa. See the article MEDUsA, Append. 
SEA-mouſe, in the hiſtory of inſects, the Engliſh name of the 
aphrodita. See the article ApfHRopITA, Append. 


ſa, a genus of naked-bodied infects. See the article Ma - 
Dus a, Append. 5 | | 
SE A-pearch, perca marina, in ichthyology. See the article PERCA 
marina, Suppl. | 8 3 
Sx A- ſerpent, ſerpens marinus, the Engliſh name of the cylin- 
dric muræna, with the tail naked and acute. See the articles 
SkRPENT and MUR ENA, Suppl. 
Sp A- water. See the article WATER, Append. | 
SEA-worms, See the article Wok xs of the ſea, Append. | 
SEAL (Suppl.) Ladies SEAL, in botany, the name by which 


ſome call the zamnus, a diſtin genus of plants. See TAMNUS * 


Suppl. 


plants, called by authors pohgonatum, See the article Po- 
LYGONATUM, Suppl. 1 5 | 
SEAMS, or SeyMs, in horſes, certain clefts in their quarters 
oOccaſioned by the drineſs of the foot, or by riding upon 
ground. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. ; 
SEAN, a kind of long and large net. Ruft. Dict. in voc. 


SECRETION (Suppl.)—It is the opinion of feveral aud 


that all ſecretion is performed by glands, but this ſeems 

„ goubtiul; not to lay falſe. e. 3 

SEELING (Sappl.)—SRELIN d, in falconry, is the rung, 

thread through the eye-lids of a hawk, when, firſt taken 
make her endure the. head the better. Ruſt. Dict. in 57 1 

SELANDERS, in horſes, the fame with the malandrs- 

- the article MaLanpers, Cycl. ane 

SELF.beal, a name by which the pramella or brunella Ns 

_ taniſts is ſometimes called. See the article PEUxEI 
„5 . 4 

SELF- Heal is alſo a name given to ſanicle, on account es an 

great efficacy in healing freſh wounds, ſtopping flux 

the gonorrhœa. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. . gee 


the article Siuu, Suppl. D. : 4 in the 
SEMEN DA, in ornithology, a ſpeeies of birds foun doubt 
inland parts of the Eaſt-Indies. Scaliger makes 1 dee 
but it is the ſame with the phamnix. Hofm, Lex. in 


the article Phoenix, Cycl, | | b 
SENA (Suppl.)—This Ian of plants is rohended 


wiſe called the ſpider- Mell. See the article Munxkx, Suppl. 
2 


comp , 
Linnæus under the cia. See CAsS1A, Supt ae pin 


Baftard 
Caſſia. | 
Bladder-SENA, the Englifh name of a genus of plants, called 
by botaniſts colutea. See the article CoOLUTEA, Suppl, 
Podded- SEN A, the name by which the coroniila of botanical | 


writers is ſometimes called. See the article C@xoniLLa, 


Suppl. 
Scorpion-SENA, 

thors emerus, . : | 
SENGREEN, a name ſometimes given to ſedum, or houſe- 


SENNA, in botany, &c. | 
SENSITIVE plant, mimoſa, in botany, the Engliſh name of 


SEPELAER. See PLaTEA, Suppl. 
SEPIA, in zoology, the name of a genus of ſea-inſects of the 


name of os ſepium, os ſepiæ, or cuttle-fiſh-bone. Hill's Hiſt. 
SEPTICS, among phyſicians, an appellation given to all ſuch 


ter and thirty grains of prepared chalk, the fleſh was reſolved 


| baſtener of putrefaction; but the fact is thus. One drachm 
* "that of the human body; or, which is the ſame thing, this 


£ 1 it above two hours longer. Twenty five grains have 


tion of 


_ Toftening and re 


SE 


much ſooner, where the powder was, than in the other 


_ Tuption. The 
© quality, 
Portion of fleſh and water. 


ERAPH (ch 
SERGE 2b about five ſhilli 


SER 


SENA, in botany, a name by which authors call 
See the article CAss 1A, Suppl. 


| 


the name of a penus of plants, called by au- 
See the article EMERUs, Suppl. 


leek. See the article SEDUM, Szppl. 
See SEN A, Cycl. and Suppl. 


a diſtin genus of plants. See the article MiMosa 


„ Suppl. 


mnarthria kind, called by us the cuttle-f/h, and ink-fiſh, 
dee Inx-f/h, Append. G 

The body of the ſepia is of an oblong figure, and depreſſed ; 
it is furniſhed with ten tentacula, two of which are longer 
than the others, and are pedunculated. It is often ſix inches 
in length, and three and a half in diameter. | 
It is ſupported by an oblong, light and ſpungy ſubſtance, of 
a friable texture, and lined with a light fungous pith. This 
is uſed by the ſilver-ſmiths, and as a dentifrice under the 


of Anim. p. 97. 


ſubſtances as promote putrefaction. See PUTREFACT1ON, 
Append. | | | 
From the many curious experiments, made by Dr. Pringle 
to aſcertain the ſeptic and antiſeptic virtues of natural bodies, 
it appears that there are very few ſubſtances of a truly ſeptic 
nature. Thoſe commonly reputed ſuch by authors, as the 
alcaline and volatile ſalts, he found to be no wiſe ſeptic. How- 
ever, he diſcovered ſome, where it ſeemed leaſt likely to 
find any ſuch quality : theſe were chalk, common falt, and 
the teſtaceous powders, He mixed twenty grains of crabs 
eyes, prepared with ſix drachms of ox's gall, and an equal 
quantity of water. Into another phial he put an equal quan- 
tity of gall and water but no crabs-eyes. Both theſe mix- 
tures being placed in the furnace, the putrefaction began 


phial. On making a like experiment with chalk, its ſeptic 
virtue was found to be much greater than that of the crabs- 
eyes: nay, what the doctor had never met with before, in 
a mixture of two drachms of fleſh, with two ounces of wa- 


into a perfect mucus in a few days. 

To try, whether the teſtaceous powders would alſo diſſolve 
vegetable ſubſtances, the doctor mixed chem with barley and 
water, and compared this mixture with another of barley and 
water alone. After a long maceration by a fire the plain water 
was found to ſwell the barley, and turn mucilaginous and 
ſour; but that with the powder kept the grain to its natural 
ſize, and though it ſoftened it, yet made no mucilage and 
remained ſweet. | | 
Nothing could be more unexpected, than to find ſea-ſalt a 


of ſalt preſerves two drachms of freſh beef in two ounces of 
Water, above thirty .hours, uncorrupted, ip a heat equal to 


quantity of falt keeps fleſh ſweet twenty hours longer than 
pure water. But then half a drachm. of ſalt does not 


ittle or no antiſeptic virtue, and ten, fifteen, or even 
twenty grains man eftly both haſten and heighten the cor- 
quantity, which had the moft putrefying 
was found to be about ten grains to the above pro- 
Many inferences might be drawn. fram this experiment. One 
i, that fince ſalt is never taken in aliment beyond the propor- 
C | the corrupting quantities, it would appear that it is 
ſubſervient to d zeſtion, chiefly by it's ſeptic virtue, that is, by 
olving meats: an action very different from 
what is commonly believed. . EN 
denn de be obſerved that the above experiments were made 
With the ſalt hog for domeſtic uſes. See Pringle, Obſerv, 
Wt the diſeaſes of the army, p. 84 „ ſeg. 1 . <IYeL 
SER APH is alſo the name of a Turkiſh gold- 
N ſterling. Die. RuP, in voc. 
of a hawk, the (a itt d pini- 
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dne derade: for che erm ſeries:is-indifferently uſed whether 
harms of any nymber of quantities following each other 
— onſtant ratio, or even. relation or not. And, ſtrictly 
S 2 ſeries of quantities increaſing or — in a 


anited, when conſined to ranks or pro- 
| F Mons quantities increaſingꝭ or. decrenſing in ſome: con- 


, 


| 


: whence the. ſeries A, 5 A 2, 25 
. equation» will always determine the {cries from the giyen 


SER 


The doctrine of ſeries is of extenſive uſe in mathematics, and 
has been carried far; though not fo far as could be wiſhed; 
It would far exceed the limits of our deſign to enter into a 
detail of the diſcoveries relating to this ſubject, Something, 
however, ſhould be added to what has been ſaid in the Cy- 
elopædia, to give a notion of the principal kinds of ſeries, 
and the method of notation uſed in treating of them. 

A ſeries being propoſed, one of the principal queſtions con- 
cerning it, is, to find the law of its continuation. For this 
no univerſal rule can be given; but it often happens, that the 
terms of the ſeries taken two and two, three and three, or 
in greater numbers have an obvious and _— relation, by 
which the ſeries may be detetmined and produced indefinitely. 
Thus if unity be divided by 1—x, the quotient will be a geo- 
metric progreſſion, any term of which will be to the next an- 
tecedent term as x to 1. And by this property the /er;es 
I + x + x? + x3 + &c, may be diſtinguiſhed and pro- 


duced ad infinitum. In like manner in other caſes of diviſion, 


other ſeries's will ariſe, the terms of which will have a con- 


ſtant relation to each other, and this relation recurring al- 
ways throughout the ſeries, they have been called recurring 
ſeries by Mr. de Moivre, who firſt conſidered them, and ap- 
plied them to the ſolution of ſeveral intricate problems, Sce 
Recurring SERIES, ira. 

In many caſes, the relation of the terms of a ſeries is not con- 
ſtant, as it is in thoſe ariſing from diviſion. Yet this relation 
often varics according to a certain law obvious upon inſpeQi- 
on. Thus in the ſeries I + AX + Sp a* + 435 v7 + 423 
** + &c. The terms may be continued indefinitely by the 
continued multiplication of theſe fractions 3, 4, £, 3, &c. 
And the following ſeries. 1 + 4x + eK + 143 
112 * + &c. may be continued by the multiplication of 


the fractions I, $23 3 CEL &c. 


2X3 4X5 0x7 8x9 =” 
Seriess of this kind may be defined by differential equations. 
The equation defining a ſeries is that which affigns the rela- 
tion of the terms generally by their diſtances from the be- 
ginning. To do this Mr. Stirling conceives the terms of 
the ſeries to be placed as ſo many ordinates on a right line 
given by poſition, and he, for the ſake of ſimplicity, takes 


unity as the common interval of theſe ordinates. The ini- 


tial terms of the ſeries he denotes by the initial letters of the 


alphabet, A, B, C, D, &c. A being the firſt, B the ſecond, 


C the third &c. And he denotes any term in general by the 


letter T, and the reſt following it in order, I, I“, T/”, 
1%, &c. He denotes the diſtance of the term T from 


any given term, or from any given intermediate point be- 
- tween two terms, by the indeterminate quantity z: ſo that 
the diſtances of the terms T“, I“, 
ſaid term or point, will be, 2 ＋ 1, z + 2, z + 3 &c. for 


%, &c. from the 


the increment of the abſciſs is the common interval of the 


. ordinates, or terms of the ſeries applied to the abſciſs. 
| Theſe things being premiſed let this ſeries be propoſed, 


I, i x, 3 *, 16 *, 17 4% 25 & &. in which the re- 
lations of the terms are B A A, CB, D=35Cx, 
EAD &c. The relation in general will be defined by 


1 
Los ob T x, where z denotes the di- 
2 1 


the equation, 1 = 


Nance of F from the firſt term of the ſeries. For by ſub- 


ſtituting o, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. ſucceſſively in the place of z, the 


relations of the terms of the propoſed ſeries will ariſe. In like 
manner, if z be the diſtance of T from the ſecond term of the 


ſeries, the equation will be 1“ = 


pear by ſubſtituting the numbers — 1, o, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 
fuccefively, for z. Or if the indeterminate 2 denotes the 
place of tlie term T in the ſeries, its ſucceſſive values will be 


I, 2, 3, 4, &c. and the equation will be T' = == T 


2 +3 1 
"4 7 lakes as will ap 


For in the equation T- — 


A, +9 A x?, wig 
But the 


bſcifla and qf the firſt term, when, the equation 


the ſeries ; as in the laſt example, 


1 1 2 
od, where aherelatonne he termoure, B = geg a 


C=EI DSA, ut. the equation definjng 


geometric prese than what is commonly called a 
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. . bg Co oF ß quantity. For, if the ſeries diverges, that is, if its terms con. 
15 dis rin wil be 1127 T **, or tinually increaſe, it is not true, that the rule gives the ſum 
1 „% ¶VVT(u ( 2 8 For the ſum in ſuch caſes is infinite, or greater than any 
13 > T2 . 2 4 1 T, where the ſucceſſive values given quantity, whereas the ſum exhibited by the rule will 
a#t EF. r 8 I RT „„ | often be finite, The rule therefore in this caſe only gives 3 
1 of x are I, 2, 3» 45 &c. See Mr. Stirling's methodus diffe- | fraction, the reduction of which into a ſeries gives the pro. 
Wt remialis, in the introduction. . 2 ; I | 3 
1 | R This ary. men 50 convey 4 ie of Ry 1 _ poſed ſeries. Thus Erg reduced to an infinite ſeries gives 
1 tions, defining the nature of /erres's. But as to the applica- 4 i og | 
r | tion of theſe tt tee in finding the ſums of ſeries's, it would 7 to © ſe eries 1 Þ 5 TE © od 5 * "x gen ſcale 
as require a treatiſe to explain it. We muſt therefore refer the 5 3 77Cͥͤ̃ ũ3lß 8 T8 WI be 
ns | curious to that excellent one juſt quoted, as alſo to Mr. de ke . . 3 th 
"8 Moivre's Miſcellanea Analytica; and ſeveral curious papers 15 F Ä HH. Toy. 
= by Mr. Euler In the acta Petropolitana. I quantity from which the ſerzes aroſe. But this quantity can. 
|) A ſeries often converges ſo ſlowly as to be of no uſe in practice. not in all caſes be deemed equal to the infinite ſeries 1 + 2 
_ T Thus if it were required to find the ſum of the ſeries = + | 32K &c. For ſtop where you will, there will always be 
= — ͤ > 16; Ls way » * | a ſupplement required to make the product of the quotient by 
1 Rh +56 + 7 7 ＋ Kc. which lord Brounker | the diviſor equal to the dividend, When the ſeries, indeed, 
| | found for the quadrature of the hyperbola true to g figures, | Sonverges infinitely, the ſupplement diminiſhing continually, 
| by the mere addition of the terms of the ſeries, Mr. Stirling | it becomes leſs than any aſſigned quantity, and is therefore, 
i computes that it would be neceſſary to add a thouſand mil- without error, reputed nothing ; but in diverging fertes, this 
1 lions of terms for that purpoſe; far which the life of man | ſupplement becomes indefinitely great, and the ſeries deviates 


would be too ſhort. But by that gentleman's method the indefinitely from the truth. See r. Colſon” $ comment on dit 
ſum of the ſeries may be found by a very moderate computa- If. Newton's method of fluxions and infinite ſeries p. 52, 
tion. See Meth. Diff. p. 26, ſeq. | | r. Stirling's method. Differentialis p. 36. Bernculli, de 
Recurring SERIES, is uſed for a ſeries which is ſo conſtitut-·- Serieb. infinit. p. 249. Cramer, Analyſedes lignes Courbes 
ed, that having taken at pleaſure any number of its terms, | E 174. *** + 
each following term ſhall be related to the ſame number of A recurring | ſeries being given, the ſum of any number 


preceding terms according to a conſtant law of relation. of the terms of that ſerie may be found, This is prob. II, 
Thus in the following ſeries, | | | - P- 73. Miſcel. Analyſ. and prop. V. p. 196. of the Doctrine 
x M$. C ö F 1 of chances. One ſolution of the ſimpleſt caſe will be ſuffici- 
I 1 4 2 * + 3% + 10 + 34% + 9% + Kc. ent to give an idea of the method there uſed, | 


in which the terms being reſpectively repreſented by the ca- Let there be a geometr ic progreſſion a XT an + as 
pitals A, B; ©. 1; "6; kerma 6h PT ns | + &c: it is required to find the ſum of a 8 its 
„ DSC 2B TSA | terms. Then will the laſt term be ax 1. Suppoſe the 
FE ut | progreſſion continued ad :nfinitum, and we ſhall have two in- 
FS ZE 2 D 45 Cu Ke. finite progreſſions, the firſt beginning with à and the ſecond 
Where its evident, that the law of relation between D and with ax", Now the difference of the ſum of theſe two muft 
E is the fame as between E and F, each being formed in the be the ſum of the number x of terms. By the rule the ſumof 
ſame manner from the three terms which precede it in the 
ſeries. | | 
| | quantities 3x — 2 xx ＋ 5 * taken together and con- 
nected with their proper ſigns is what Mr. de Moivre calls the 


the firſt infinite progreſſion will be — 3 and the 


| ſum of the ſecond will be ns Woe 
; 2 1 


Index or the ſcale of relation. Sometimes the bare coeffici- Q—Aax*. . ; | 
ents. 3 — 2 - 5 : 4 called the ſcale of relation. And this 8 which will therefore be the ſum of a number 17 of 
ſcale of relation ſubtracted from unity is called the differential] terms. W 3, 72 5s 


gale. Thus in the foregoing ſeries the ſcale of relation be- bt Gai 65 91 #7 | 
11 x —2xx+ 5 * the differential ſcale will be 1 — This quantity — — - is equal to 2 — , which iter 
x ＋ 2K - .. 5 5 1 : 
| On the ſubje& of recurring. ſeries ſee. Mr. de Moivre's Miſ- f calling a x S will be equivalent to this 
. cellan. Analytic. p. 27. ſeq, and p. 72. 152 ar alſo his doc- | » Which is the common rule for finding the ſum of 
trine of chances 2d Edit. p. 193. ſeq. and Mr. Euler's analyf, | * I a 1 n 
+ infinit. Tom. I. p. 175. ſeq. | any geometric progreſſion of which a, the firſt term; x, the 


A recurring ſeries, with its ſcale of relation being! 93 and / the laſt term are given. 

pivens the fun of that 2 2 in infinitum will alſo | The ſeries reſulting from the diviſion of unity by Tons 
de given. For inſtance, ſuppoſe a ſeries a + b x + c xx - rn, 1 , It 
" S oÞ+ e x* &c. where the Sr: hen the * ant nn” en = 


any term to the coefficients of any two preceding terms may 


be expreſſed 1 that is, e d — ge; and d = fe 2 * — 1 + Kc. And the ſum of any number 


= gb 7 hen wy ſum of the. ſeries continued in zy- | 85 — 
nitum b, „„ JJ OMA ES 2 pts . 12 *%Ü 
e eme 1 ; of terms expreſſed by n of this ſeries will be = = — 
„ n — IE „ L 3 N dE 1 { 12 | 
nn "of $4 OP J In OT oa hee 2 
| - To facilitate the intelligence of this rule by a particular ex- | 7 SIT „ e 
Lf: | _ ample, aſſume any ſeries whereof the two firſt coefficients TE 9210.08 | n 2 — 
nr e and 5, a e de e TDI „„ NE 
e eee, Fer. which is to be continued: till the number of tems =? 


* TSX II 414 + 18 x5 | 

oy 121 | SE 5* — 15 T 2 T x pc? 4 wes Idee Miſcel. Analyſ. pag. 167. Doctrine of chances. p- 100, 
ä And the ſum = A N This theorem is of ufe in finding the ſums of progreſſions 
en {tata kame "mf ds 554 ET ITS 1 _ figurate numbers, and others. HT fam of 
For the proof divide 1by 1 —x I  . Suppoſe, for inftance, it were required to find the fu 


* 3 NN | . x 

_ „ e any number u of terms of the geometric progreſſion 1 ＋ 

_ I 2xÞ+xx) 1(1+2x+3xx +4: + &c. which | „„ | 1073 ha 

__ ..-: multiplied by 2K Vi IE, ae FG $encrated by 1 — ON Here p . 

| * r 2. T4 T ＋ 8K + Ke. | . a. Ps PAL. 
1% e +x*x +2x*+ 3x5 + —_ . the ſum will conſequently. be = 2 . 

= * theptodit =" 2F5#FBxxF ir FE ce gr. gin, if the ſum of a number of terms of l, f 
14 en ſeries. : 2 8 r * S8 WAA * a 5 4 « _ * 8 a , c ain, 0 ws I 5 a were required. * 

i ©" Atalogous roles might be'derived. for more complex caſes; | f 3 #3. +445 K . welt MR 
5 aud Mr. de Moivre's general rule s. zs generated from == Then þ = 2. And then 
Is - '1*® Take as many Ferms of the ſeries as there are parts in} 1 x „ 
E che ſeale of relation. 2. Subtract the ſcale of relation from 5 | | 


3 unity, che remainder is the differential ſcale. 3% Multiply | > =" 1. Suppoſe x = I then will 33 
* I ͤ — — heghn. | 1s - een SI 
bing r unity; and (o proceeding” orderly, / remembring to | 2.2 + = dich E the ſum of the 
bear gut what would natarally Pe extended beyond the Iaft | - ED ed to! 
ol the terms taken. Then will the product be the numera- cal progreflion 1 2+ 3 +. 4 =. ed chat it, requu® 
tor, and che differential ſcale will be the denominator of a] number u of terms. But it is to de ohſerv neral rule: 


8 


8 187 " ", y ; PR Cy 
- © 


. . | . 7 7 | 3 s n . | F S * 
fraction expreſſing the ſum require. c a particular artifice to derive this ſum from th "ge 
- But we miſt here abſerve that when the ſum of a recurring | + 4 . , e under this form 7 
* ſeries extended ad infinitum is found by Mr. de Moivre's rule, | for at firſt fight the, fam. appears under ü e fc 
K $1 Arn LO Jo Wizz ln 


i ought s be ſuppoſed, that the ſeries converges indefinitely, | - nr DAT 
- that bs, "thavths terms may bogams leſs than any aſſigned 1 balls. Wieden ads , zen EN e e 
An” ON * | 
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ner, the ſum of a number # of terms of the ſeries 

of triangular numbers will be found to be u x —.— * 77 2 
as in Miſcel. Analyf. p. 168. 5 = A 

- By the like methods the ſum of any number of ſquares, cubes, 

- &c. of the natural ſeries of numbers may be found. Which 

may alſo be done by Sir Iſaac Newton's differential method. 

See DIFFERENTIAL method, Append. | 


3e In a recurring ſeries any term may be obtained whoſe place 
s aſſigned. For after having taken ſo many terms of the ſe- 


. ” 


ries as there are terms in the ſcale of relation, the ſeries may | 


be protracted till it reach the place aſſigned. But if that 
place be very diſtant from the beginning of the ſeries, the 

continuation of the terms will prove laborious: other methods 
have therefore been contrived. See Miſcel. Analyſ. p. 33, 
ſeg. and Doct. of chances, p. 197, ſeq. | 


; Theſe queſtions have been reſolved in many caſes, beſides | 
thoſe of recurring ſeries. But as there is no univerſal method | 


for the quadrature of curves, neither is there one for the | 


ſummation of ſeries; there being a great analogy between 8 


theſe things, and ſimilar difficulties ariſing in both. See the 
authors before cited. 


The inveſtigation of Mr. Daniel Bernoulli's method for find- 


| . | FW ak 3 : ; 
ing the roots of algebraic equations, which is inſerted in the | 


depends upon the doctrine of re- 


article EquaT1oN, 8 
Analyſis infinitorum, Tom. I. 


ppl 
curring -ſeries. - See Euler, 
ö Pag 27 3 1 f x 8 | 
In general algebraic quantities may be expreſſed by a ſeries, 
either by divifion or by the extraction of roots, in a method 
analogous to that uſed in arithmetic for expreſſing vulgar frac- 


tions and roots by decimals. And the conſideration of this | 


: analogy ſeems to have given riſe to Sir Iſaac Newton's doctrine 
ol infinite ſeries. 
ſeries in the beginning. 


But the ſame great author had alſo another method of throw 


ing quantities into an infinite ſeries, by means of a 
form aſſumed for that purpoſe. See FORM. 
Interpolation Y @ SERIES, ſee INTERPOLATION. 

Inter ſcendent SERIES, See INTERSCENDENT /eries. 
Tranſcendental SER1Es. See TRANSCENDENTAL ſeries, 


general 


Hyperbolic SERIES is uſed for a ſeries whoſe ſum depends | 


upon the quadrature of the hyperbola. Such is the ſeries 
i+Fi+3+3+3+ &. De Moivre, Miſc. Analyſ. 
JJJJͤĩât! L0G 6 4 edn fl Bi: LW 05 
Circular SERIES, is uſed for a ſeries whoſe ſum depends on 
the quadrature of the circle. Such is the ſeries 1 — 2 ＋ 4 


I- &c. De Moivre, Miſc. Analyſ. p. 111. or the | 


ſum of the ſeries 1 + 4 + Y £ &c. continu- 
ed ad infa, accord Yo Mr . | 
iat DERIES, that ſeries whoſe ſum depends partly on the 
1232 of the circle and partly on that of the hyperbola. 
5 e Moivre, Miſc, Analyſ. p. 111. n | 
Determinate SERIES, a ſeries the. terms of which proceed by 
the powers of a determinate quantity. If that determinate 
quantity be unity, the ſeries is ſaid to be determined by unity. 
De Moivre, Miſcel. Analyſ. p. If. > 
Reverſion SERIES. See ReversiON of ſeries. 
_— —— m_ when the ſum of the terms of a 
eries may be found. es 2 ＋ i +2 95 
. A uch is the ſeries 2 + 4+ 4 +, &c 
more accurately, the limit of 


article ProdRESSI10ON, Sup 


: whoſe ſum-is unity. See the 
pl. Sand A IND SA 


. 4 . N by _ . . LG, 72 5 "4 
An indefinite number of ſummable infinite ſeriess may be 


0 N ſuch are, for inſtance, all infinite recurring ſeries, 
- When converging, and many others, for which: Meffieurs 
De Moivee.*, - Bernoulli 2, Stiling e, Euler 2 and Mac 
. 5 aurin *, an i de confulted—#* Miſcel Analyf. . p. 1 10, 
. 0h 1 * 3 Method. Different. 
P. 34, ſeq; 1 :etropolit.: paſſim. Fluxions, Art. 
NIV . Ser alſo PRoGRES5LON; Suppl.!!! Bald 5 
OUNTAIN, a name ſometimes given to the plant 
1 by authors. See the articles 8SESILI and 
SERPENT's.tongue * nes hy wöich g 
ren dor ADDER's 
1 ogleſſum-of bota 
PHIOGLOSSU 
ERPYLLUM (Suppl.) is alſo uſed by ſome as the name of a 
SERVie , tra. See the article TuvugRA, Sepp, 
botany, the Engliſh name of à genus of 


niſts is frequently called. 
Ee, | ay 


See the arti- 
M, Suppl. $ 


tree, in 
dees, called by 
Denaos, S 
Wild Sanviex, a name 
i botanical writers. See 
— "OM, oily grain, plaxe, in bot 
Fs 8 Plants, the characters of 
— one-leaved perianthium, 
likewits of age. which 
— of onen petal 
1 Gaben f which the loweſt is by far 


which ſome call the cratægu 
article CR AT us, Suppl.” 
any, the name of a ge- 
,which-are theſe, The cup 
, divided into five ſegments; 
is ſhorteſt. The flower conſiſts 
of a campanulated form, and divided 
the longeſt. 


of 


ch determines nothing. See Miſc. Analyf. loc. cit. | 


The court fits from the 


See his method of fluxions and infinite | 


which · is ſaid to be equal to unity, or, to ſpeaæ 


tongue, names by which the 
botanical | writers Jorbus.. See the article 


* 
| SHEAT, or Sur, nme by which 


the piſtil is oval and rough; the ſtyle is filiform; the ſtigma 
is lanceolated, and divided into two parts. The fruit. is 


an oblong capſule, containing four cells, in which ara 
numerous ſeeds of an oval figure. Linnæi Gen, Plant. 


SESSION (Suppl.)—The court of ſeſſion, otherwiſe called the 
college of juſtice, is the ſupreme court in Scotland for all civil 
cauſes. It conſiſts of one conſtant preſident and fourteen 
other judges, who are lords by their office, which they hold 

by patent guamdiu ſe bene geſſerint. The Lord High Chan- 
cellor preſides here when preſent. The king names ſeveral 
other extraordinary lords, who fit, but are not obliged to 
attendance, becauſe they have no ſalaries; but they may 

vote among the reſt. | | ae 
firſt of November, old ſtyle, to 
the laſt of February, and from the firſt of June to the laſt 
of July, all incluſive ; which holds of all the inferior courts 
or judicatories in Scotland. In time of ſzfſion, or term, 
they fit from nine o'clock to twelve in the forenoon, every 
day in the week but Sunday and Monday : ſometimes they 
fit in the afternoon, to end concluded cauſes, or to hear 
ſuch long debates as the forenoon was too ſhort to hear, 
which gives a great diſpatch to cauſes that come before 
them. The lords, both ordinary and extraordinary, when 
in the inner houſe, ſit on a ſemicircular bench in their 
robes; where the advocates debate their clients cauſes be- 
fore them. There are fix principal clerks belonging to this 
court. Nine of the lords make a quorum in the inner houſe, 

_ Otherwiſe they cannot vote in any caſe, except ſuch as are 
referred to one or more of the whole lords; and one of 
the ordinary lords (the preſident being always excepted) 
is weekly appointed judge in the outer houſe, for diſcuſſing 
of ordinary actions, and has fix under clerks to attend him. 
He meddles with no extraordinary. caſes, except where it is 
remitted to him by all the lords to be diſcuſſed in the outer 

_ houſe for diſpatch. _ 1 3 
That the lords may have time to read informations, petiti- 
ons, Cc. and the ſuitors be eaſed of the trouble of going 
with them to their houſes, every lord has a box ſtanding 
upon a table in the waiting room in the inner houſe from 
two to four o'clock in the afternoon every day; wherein 
all who have papers to offer, may put them by a ſlit in the 
cover. Each of the principal clerks. have alſo a box, and 

parties muſt put their bills, anſwers, or informations of 

cauſes to be reported, into the clerk. of the proceſs's box. 

The rolls of the court bring in all cauſes in their due or- 

der. Cauſes of the greateſt conſequence are at firſt adviſed 

by the whole lords in the inner houſe. Other cauſes are 

Called of courſe before an ordinary in the outer houſe, who 

; decides the controverſy, if clear, without farther trouble or 

expence ; and, in caſe of difficulty, takes ſome little time 
do adviſe it himſelf, or to adviſe with the whole lords upon 
it. And if any of the parties think themſelves wronged by 
the ſentence of the ordinary, they may complain to the 
lords, and get their anſwer upon a bill. See Chamb. Pref; 
State of Gr. Brit. p. 381, ſeq. „„ iariyir 
An appeal lies from this court to the Houſe of Lords. 

SET TER ert, a name | by which hellebore is ſometimes 
called, See the article HELLEBORUS, Suppl. 150 

SETTING, (Suppl.) among cock- maſters, is the placing a 
cock, that has fought ſo that he cannot ſtand, beak to beak 

againſt the 70 cock, and if he does not ſtrike the battle 
is won. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. ; 

SETTING down, in falconry, is when, a hawk 

[ens 1d. Abd: af comet Is dun Ch 5 13-969 

SETTING-deg, one trained up to find out and diſcover to the 

ſportſman whereabouts fowl are. | 

SETTS for ſaws, inftrun 

Blenctley, Nav, Expoſ. P. 145. 
of .valerian. See the article VALERIAN, Suppl. | 

22 vor hat is ſet or 
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is put into the 
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gard 


ABA. nib 3o ohemd Gd al} la 1 RA as 
SHAW (Sup, ) SnAw. ful, an artificial bird, made for 
.  fowlers. to ſhoot at. Ruſt. Dict. i | 


n voc. 122 
SHE. ſome, call. a young hog. 
_ Ruſt, Dia. fn OG? ban} i 029 25.702 Mito ef 
SHELDAPLE, a name. uſed. in ſeveral. parts of the kingdom 


* 


ina are four filaments, ſhorter 
Ar 


* 


2 


SHELL (Suppl. )—CaterpillarsStaz1,, the Engliſh name of a 
| I 1  Craun 
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luta.. See the article V oLUTA, Suppl. 


agents, or cup- SHELL, the Engliſh name of x ſpoces 


of $alants, See the article BALanus,. Suppl. 


D -tooth SHELL _ Engliſh name of a ſpecies of- dentate. 


ee the article/DzwTABLE, Suppl; © 


Needle SHELL, the Engliſh: name of a ſpecies of e. 


See the article CENTRONIA, 19 | 
Needlii- SHELL. See the article NEEDLE, ſupra. 


Storpion-SHEUL, or"Spider-SHELL, names uſed for a ſpecies of 


mlirex. See the article Munk kx, Suppl. 


Tiger SuxI L, the > Engliſh name of the red voluta with large 


white ſpots; See the article VoLUTA, Suppl. 
Toe-SHELL, the Engliſh name of a 


called pollitipes. See the article POLLIOIPEs, Suppl. 


Turtle SHELL, the Engliſh: name of two ſpecies of different 
_ the articles 


kinds of /hells, the nurex and voluta. 
Monxkx and VoLUTA, Suppl. 
SHELL-drafe, in zoology, 


tador na. See the article TADORNA. 


SHEPHERD, in country affairs, a perſon- who keeps or looks | 


after ſheep Dic Ruſt. in voc. 


Subvlanis? ; needle, a name by which the ſcandex of botaniſts 


is ſometimes called. See the article-ScANDEx, Suppl. 


SHEPHERD's pouch, alyſſon, in botany, the name of a diſtin 
enus of plants, otherwiſe called: madwort. See the article 


LY8SON, Suppl. 


SHEPHERD's fta, or SHEPHERD's' rod, in botany, names 
iven to the dipſacus of botanical Writers. See the article 


PSACUS, Suppl. 


SHERBET, or SfERBIT, a componne drink; firſt brot he 


into England from Furkey and: Perſia, conſiſting of 
Water, lemon juice, ſugar, amber, and other i ingredients. 


Another kind of it it 15 made of violets; honey, juice of rai- 


fins, Cc. 


The 5 ſberbet, in the Perſian language, ſignifies plea- 


125 Dict. Ruft, in voc. 
, the Engliſh name of the common fquilla with a 
long tall, and the fnout ſerrated above, and tridentated be- 


low. See the article SQUIELA,' Append. 


SHROVE, in zoology, the ſame with fete. | See the article 


SRE, Suppl. 


SHUT, among farmers.” See 8 pal, Append. 


SICYANIA, the gourdiworm, the name of a genus of worms; 
is of an oblong form, flat on the belly, and 
' roindeon the back; its ſuin is ſ6ft, and its mouth large, ho- 

rizontal, and emargitiated, or. dented i in the middle. It reſem- 
d in figure, and from thence has got 
this name of vermes cucurbitinus, or the gourd-worm. It'is 
| frequently found in che inteſtines of animals. 1 15 Hiſt, 


the body of which 
bles the common 


Anim. p. 16. 


SIDE- -ſaddle-flower, a name ſometimes . w 4 thi farra- 
cle SAR RACENA, 


* 7 botanical writers. | See the 
x ! 


SIDEROCHITA, in natural hiffory 


compoſed of ferr 
- formed' of re 


or an 1 fluid. Vid. Hill, Hiſt. Foſſ. p 
Under 


are cheſe: l'ere& 
a ſingle Arg ded into five 
The flower confifts 
iſh, erect, concave ſe 
_ of theſe, theres | 

in rn The — are five ſubulated e 


8, and, at the baſe of eve: 


len of the flower: the antheræ are the ger 
wo if-s'roundifh; the Ale” i is bd, be of 


— of he ſtamina; the _—_— is f. umple. The. fruit is 
a roundiſh berry, containing on l. The ſeeds are { 
four in number. Linnæi Gen. P lanit- mt Fs 
SILK-graſs, a name uſed for two very different uſes of 
Plants, the aloe und dog's bane. See d the articles 4 LOE ones 
G's Bang; Suppl. 
Sir machine. See! Ane Maca, Ap, mw 
_SILVER- _—_ e ſometimes given to beta FA 
of botaniſts. ee _ Y- a2 2 
 SILVER-1weed, or urgentina 
of a diſtin R—_ plants. 1882 6 the article ed 


and aro ga neg ag Suppl. 


SILVERING (Cycl. )—This is a ſpecies of gildin 
be done thus: take as much a 1 — a5 — e 


occaſion for, put it into a ga which PA in warm there 


then put in your quantity of ſilwer, after having beaten it v 
thin, and cut it into little ſnreads. — ver 3 Is 
folved, take it off the aſhes; and, mi hat 

as much white, tartar as will make it like paſte ; _ 
mixture the metal you want to ſilver. Co pper, braſs, or a 
other metal may be thus made to appear like filver itfelf. 


genus of ' ſhells, otherwiſe 


nie! Sunn, the Engliſh 5 645 ſpecies of vo- 


a common Engliſh name fie the 


Wy — 


2 Aa of cruſtated ferru- 
gineous bodies, of a moderately: Ton and compact texture, 
ineous mixed with earthy matter, and. 


incruſtations, making ſo many coats or 
cruſts round à ſofter or harder nucleus, or round vols earths, 


z cuſ] yidated, ſerrated denticte, b 72 


claſs are comprehended the "+ Ea tore | 
555 2 and enhydyi. ' See the article] MPHEREPYRA, 


ENG EUM, in the 2 ſyſtem of botany, ' the | 
* of a Gade i s of plants, the charaQtery of Which 
a erianthium, comppfed of 


ments, and ent. 
of a ſing le petal; ivided i e dero 


5 Soap-werts the Engliſh name of che 


8 = A 


—— — 


m_ and let them boil once u 1 — Lee þ L 
ver any; metal, rub it well with. ee 

rag, till it is Clean and fine, then put it twenty-four hours, in 
the repared urine 3 afterwards dry it, and where. you deſign 
to fiver, rub it over with quick-ſilver, which muſt; be laid 
on thin, with an iron ſpatula that has alſq lain two hours in 
urine, The quick-filver thus laid on, muſt be then rubbed 
on with a ſoft woollen rag, and it will. make a. fine /lver- 
ing. 

Braks may be fi koered, by boiling, it with, filings 7 A pew- 
ter and white tartar, in equal quantities. There are ſeveral 
other N of ſilvering, for which ſee Smiths Laboratary, 


Rx 7 (Suppl. SINE, among ſportſmen, the tail of a 
buck, or any of the deer kind. Ruſt. Dict, in,vog. 
SIS ON, the officinal name of a ſpecigs f/ ſum. See the ai 
cle SUM, Suppl. 
SKEETS, in the ſea language, narrow x oblong ladles, for wet. 
| ing e or ſides of a ſhip. he Nu Expol, 


81 EPE, or SKUTTLE, in country affairs, a. fort of flat, 
broad baſket for winnowing of corn. Dict. Ruff. in voc. 
SKIDS, wooden fenders, laid on the outſide of a ſhip- for the 

conveniency of hoiſting things into the r. ec 
Nav. Expoſ. p. 152 
SKREEN. See SCREEN, Append. 


SLEEPER, in zoology, a name peculiarly given. to the dor- 


. mouſe, or mus W of authors. dee the article 
Mvs, Suppl, 
SLEEPER) in building, a name uſed: for the oblique. rafter that 
lies in a gutter. Build, Dict. in voc. 


SLIPPER (Suppl.) —Lads SLIp»RR, tha Engliſh name of a 
genus of plants, ealled by botaniſts rine. See the article 
HELLEBORINE, Suppl. 

SLIPPER. is alſo. a name ſometimes uſed. for a plinth. See = 
article PLINTH, Oel. N 

SLO IH, in Zoology. See Sroa'TER; Suppl. 

SNAIL, In, the hiſtory of inſects, the Englic n name for the 

, Timax. See the JONES SNAIL, Suppl. and Liuax, Ap 


Pens. 

SAIL ale the name ofthe aniazal inhabiting many kinds. of 
ſhells, as the patella, cochlea, nerite, bucoinum, turbo, tro- 
chus, voluta, murex, purpura, lyra, and concha veneris. Hil 
in Anim. p. 114. See the articles Pa ELI A, AR, 

Co * 


SNAIL. trefail. See the article Tzzroz, infra.) - 


| SOAR. (Suppl.)—Soarage, 


SNAKE (Suppl.)—Ceach-whip-SnAK2, the name by which 
ſome call a ſpecies of coluber. Sec the article CoeupsR, Hf 

Corn. Sx Ak E, the name of another ſpecies off coluber. 

Necklace-SNAK Es. the Engliſſ name of the matrix ng, 
of zoologiſts. See the article NaTrIx; Suppl. 

Sand- Su RR, the Engliſh name of, a kind of ſerpent 
found in-Lybia, and ſome parts of rr de . che aücke 
| AMMODYTEsS, Suppl, 

SNAKE-rogts ariſtolochia, in botany, the name 10 2 genus of 
plants, otherwiſe; called birthwort. See the anicle p1ST0- 
LOCHIA, Suppl. 1 r 

Rattle-SNAK E-root, a name ſometimes den 10 bers, 
diſtinct genus of. plans See the article PoLy ALA, 

SNAP-træ, adhutoda, in botany, the name of a « 

enus of trees. See the article AbpHRA TOA, Suppt- - 

81 As or SNEATH, in Na. Dick in the handle ts of a 

ſcythe, or the like tool. ict. in vo. = 
| SN EZE-wort, ptarmica, in botany, the. 'Evgliſh- name 
a di 3 genus of plants. See the articles” Pr, 


SNET, among. bee dents the ft of lid of 4 

Ruſt. Di. in voc. 

SNIPE: (Sppi.)— Aire. Bir E, the name u im 325 
of the kingdom for the ardea Kalte, or bitern. dee 
article BIT TER&N, Suppl. + Jacht 4 for 

| Snunz-bill, in the-ſea larigiage, kind: of hook abt 
faſtening the axcl-tives of the chain-pumps 1 
Blanciiiis Nau. Exp. 

SNOW, the Engliſh | 3 ofia  diſtinEt ge of plant 

according to Linnæus, who calls it galantha 1 go he 
only. a Pcies of  narerſo-leticoium by Lnge, 

article — — Suppl 3 

| SNow- di the "Engliſh name 4 genus Kor 
called {by hownifte chionanthus, | 850 — 
uus, Mppend | | 

SOAP Jrryrarcs, fapindat, in botany, the name-of 4 bear 
of trees. See the article SAPmDUs: Suppl. 1 of botaniſt 


Ses SAPONARIA, AM. 


n 


year of a hawk's age. uſt Dia. in voe. 


_— 


SOLANDERS, in farriery. See MALANDERs, Cycl. 
SOLANOIDES, in botany, the name. of a genus of plants, 
called by Linnæus rivinia. See the article Rivinia. Suppl. 
SOLDIER (Suppl. Not only humanity but intereſt require 
that great care ſhould be taken of the health of /o{diers, Much 
inſtruction may be drawn for this purpoſe from Dr. Pringle's 
excellent treatiſe, called obſervations on the diſeaſes of the 
army. He there remarks, that the circumſtances of ſoldiers 
in time of war, differ from thoſe of other people, in that they 
are more expoſed. to the injuries of the weather, and always 
crouded together, whether in camp, barracks, or hoſpitals : 
wherefore the moſt general diviſion of theſe diſtempers, may 
be into ſuch as ariſe from the intemperature of the weather, 
and thoſe from infection. | 
- Military diſeaſes. depending on the weather, are reducible 
to two ſorts, viz. to thoſe of ſummer, and to thoſe of win- 
ter. However, as expoſitions to cold are unavoidable upon 
the firſt encampment, as alſo for ſome time before the army 
' uſually goes into winter-quarters, the winter diſorders begin- 
ning about the end of autumn, will not entirely ceaſe before 
the ſummer is well advanced; and, on the other hand, as 
the heats of ſummer and damps of autumn. diſpoſe the body to 
fickneſs, the camp-diſtempers are never quite over with the 
campaign, but continue ſome time after the troops retire 
into winter-quarters, 
The ſummer diſeaſes are all of a bilious or putrid nature, as 
thoſe of winter are inflammatory. Sec BILIOUsS and INFLAM- 
MATORY, Append. | | 
Diſeaſes of S0LDIERs, ariſing from heat and cold. See the 
articles HEAT. and CoLD, Append. 
Diet of SOLDIERS. See DIET, Append. : 
Exerciſe of SOLDIERS. See EXERCISE. See alſo the articles 
Came, HospITAL, FEVER, &c. | 
Freſh-water SOLDIER, a name given in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land to the ftratiotes, a diſtinct genus of plants, called by 
Boerhaave aloides. See the article T RATIO TES, Append. 
SOLEMN acc e. See ACCEPTANCE, Cycl. 
SOLIDAGO, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name of 
a very comprehenſive genus of plants, taking in the virga 
aurea of Tournefort, with ſeveral ſpecies of the jacobæa of 
the fame author. Linnæi Gen. Plant. p. 403. See the article 
VIRGA aurea, Suppl. Fe ITO Jos I. 
The great characteriſtie of this genus, is, that the receptacle 
is naked, the down ſimple, the ſhuame of the cup imbrica- 
ted, and the radii of the corollula about five. -  _ 
SOLINE, among carpenters, a joift, rafter, or piece of wood, 


either ſtit or ſawed, wherewith the builders lay their ceilings. 1 


Build. Dict. in voc. 
Pen ͤ—ummn. ki fone 
SOLOMON's ea, the Engliſh name of a diſlin& genus of 
plants, called by botaniſts po/ygonatum. Set the article Po- 
LITCONATUNH, Suppl.. A een le 
SOPES. See the article So AP,  Cyck and Suppl. SOT} [LEW Bp 3th. 
SOPHIA chirurgorum, à name ſometimes: given to à ſpecies 
„of (Hmbrium. See the article S15YMBRIUM; "Suppl, = 
SORREL (Sppl.) g SORREL, the Engliſh name of a 
| genus of plants, called by botaniſts Jujula, or.oxys. See the 
atice-Ozrs; Swhphr oi e of Ye nh non 
Indian SORREL, a name ſometimes given to fetmis. See the 
artiele NU -n Nl! gil rot 
SOURE-/ep, or--SOWRE-ſop,:iim botany, a diftin&' genus of 
Plants, called by botaniſts guamabanus and anna. See the 
diele Anon A). Suppl. { 0) Pede rc nd ii oft 
SPACE (Cyc:)—Some: authors have aſſerted that ſpace is 2 fub- 
g Rance, ; The Carteſians, who do not allow of any diſtincti- 
L on between ſpace-and matter, were naturally enough led to 
dhe opinion, that ſpace. or extenſion was a ſubſtance. Others 
Who admit a vacuum, and conſequęntly an eſfential diffe- 
kence between ace and mattor, aſſert / alſo that ſpace is a 
_ Obflance,” Amibng theſe we find sGraveſande, Introd. ad 
* Philo. ſect. 19. d Maes 020 of; nies | 
Others put ae into the-ſame-claſs. of beings as time and 
number; that is, they makerit to he nd more than à notion 
i the mind. Hence, acecnding 40, thaſe authors, abſolute 
x N which the Newtonlans ſpeak, is'@ mere chimera. 
1 writing of the" latebiſhop»of Cloyne; paſſim. | 
PADE (Suppli W- Sp any —̃ 2 or a 
genf three peats old. Ruſt. Dich in bee 
e 00\SPavDy 3 rm ufd hy Randimen Hor a red male 
SANS T. , dest years old, Ruft. ict. in vo.. 
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SPEAR-mint, in botany, the Engliſh name of the narrow- 
leaved, aromatic- ſcented mint. See the articles MinT and 
MrxrHA, Suppl. 

SPERGULA, ſpurry, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, 
makes a diſtinct genus of plants, but is comprehended by 
bo wb among the alſines. See the article ALsINE, 

uppl. 

SPHERES, poliſhed ſpherical maſſes of a mixt metalline com- 
poſition, uſed in optics. The manner of making them is 
as follows. Take of pure tin three pounds, copper one 
pound; melt theſe two metals together, and when in fuſion 
caſt upon the maſs ſix ounces of burnt tartar, and an ounce 
and half of ſalt petre; and laſtly, a quarter of an ounce of 
alum, and two ounces of arſenic : let all theſe matters eva- 
porate and burn away, and then caſt the pure metal into 
the figure of a ſphere, and it will be capable of a high and 
elegant poliſh. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 166. 

SPIDER-/þe/}, the Engliſh name of ſeveral ſpecies of muzex, 

See the article MurEtx, Suppl. | 

SPIDER-Wort, (Suppl.) is alſo the name by which many call the 
ephemerum of botanical writers. See the article EpHEME- 
RUM, Suppl, | 5 

SPIKES (Sappl.)— The word ſpiles, among bbtaniſts, denotes 
flowers ſet thick above each other. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 

SPIK E- lavender. See the article LAVENBULA, Suppl. 

SPI ENARD, (Cycl.) nardus, in botany. See the article 
NaRkRDus, Suppl. 

Ploughman's SPIKENARD, the Engliſh name of a genus of 
plants, otherwiſe called conyza, and flea-bane. See the article 
FLEA-bane, Suppl. | 

SPILES, in a ſhip, are ſmall wooden. pins, which are driven 
into the nail-holes, when a ſhip's ſheathing is taken off. 
Blanckley, Naval Expoſitor, p. 156. 

SPINACH (Swppl.)—Strawberry-SPINACH, a name ſometimes 
given to blzte, See the article BLITUM, Suppl. 5 

SPINDLE (Suppl.) The ſtaff which ſupports the vane at 
the maſt-head, is likewiſe called a ſpindle. Blanckley, Naval 
Expaſitor, p. 150. | | 

SPINDLE-/bull, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies: of buccinum. 
See the article TRUMPET-/bell, Suppl. 

SPINDLE-tree, the Engliſh name of a genus of trees, called 
by botaniſts euonymus. See the article Euoxvuus, Suppl. 

African SPINDLE-tree, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, 
called euonymoides, and celaſtrus by authors, See the article 
CELASTRUS, Append, ; 3 | 

SPINDEING, a term uſed by gardeners for the firſt appear- 

ance or putting forth of flowers, ſtems; or their running 
up in length. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 


| SPIRKET TING, among fſhip-carpenters, denotes firakes of 


thick plank wrought from the lower edge of each port. to 
each deck abate within ſide of the ſhip. Blandley, 
Naval Expoſitor, p. 156. e 
SPIT-deep, a term uſed among farmers for a ſoil as deep. as 
can be dug up at once with a ſpit or ſpade. Dick. Ruſt. in 


SA Ä mantt aint hg, 3 
SIT TER, among ſportſmen, a red male deer near two years 
old, whoſe horns begin to grow up ſharp and ſpitwiſe, It 


i -otherzriſe called a bracket: and pricket. Ruſt. Dit. in 


voc. 8 . So 
SPLEEN- wort, 2 name ſometimes uſed for a genus of plants, 
called by botaniſts a/þlenium, and in Engliſh more commonly 
milt-waſte. See the article ASPLENIUM, Suppl. 
SPOON.- 111, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of the platea. 
des the article PL aTBA,;, Supph oo oe 
@N-wort, a name by which ſome call the, cochlearza, or 
curvy-graſs. See the article COCHLEARIA,. Suppl. 
SPRAINTS, among ſportſmen, a term, uſed; for the dung of 
the otter. Ruſt. Dick. in voc. nl den 625% £30 
SPRAT, the Engliſh name of the lege clupea,: with the lower 
ja longeſt, and the belly very acute. See the art AC ro- 
„ PREA, Suppl. 95 * 1; ory 1 | Nr 7 US. * 
SPROUTS, a word uſed by country people. for ſmall ſhoots 
of old cabbage. Ruſt. Dict. in vor. 
SPUNK, a term uſed indifferently for half-rotten wood, match 
abe and-4: (ubſtapcy, growing on the ſides of, trees. 
ICT, Rult. in. voc. oC] 1 9 117 - 2 tl ; 209 
SMR. hell, a name ſometimes given to the little elevated c- 


| »' cMeag with the edge of. the volutions ſerrated. i the ars 


+1: le £0CHLEA,- Suppl. ZOO” rr ar e 
SPURGE-elive, the: Engliſh name of a genus of plants, call- 

mel au. See the article, CHAMRELA, 
Eu ee fome all fevgal ſores of 
article T1THYMALUS,, Suppl. | 


prehending the ſhrimp orſꝶuilla, properly fo called, the cray- 
Sch, the Babs ande antes all Which, according to Dr. 
Hill, make one genus of inſects, of the podaria kind, ; See 


'the filhermen-for dhe. han of oyſters, | lei 
month of May. Dict. Ruſk: in voc. I 
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hoſiag things; that they thye'bnly two eyes, and that the 


tail is foſiated. 
* Yiviſions, 1. "The ſmaller long-tailed fquille, commonly 
Ver and cray-fiſb kind. 3. The ſhort-tailed kind, called | 


...alfo canceres, and in Engliſh crabs. , — _ 
Of thoſe denominated /hrimps we have the following ſpecies. 


larger, long-ſnouted ſea-ſquilla. 5. The ſmaller, narrow- 
- Moved fea-ſquilla. 6. The freſh-water ſmall ſquilla. | 


_ . ſhort and broad-bodied ter. 4. The very long-bodied 


Hönx, Appen 


STA 
The fquille may be conveniently. arranged under three ſub- 


called /hrimps. 2. The larger long-tailed '/quillz, or the 


- 


1. The long-tailed ſquilla, with the ſnout ſerrated above, 


and tridentated below. This is the common ſhrimp. 2. The | 


 long-tailed Hullla, with a ſmooth ſnout, called the ſmooth- 


. noſed ſhrimp. 3. The long-tailed fquilla, with a ſoft tail, | 


and the right claw largeſt. This is called the hermit, 4. The 


Of the ſecond order of /quillz, commonly called lob/ters, or 
_ cray-fiſh, we have the following ſpecies. 1. The common 
; leber. 2. The thick-horned, flender-bodied loher. 3. The 


lobſter. 5. The ſmall-bodied leber. 6. The great fea 
 cray-fiſh. 7. The cray-fiſh with the ſnout ſerrated above, 
and with a ſingle denticulation at the baſe. This 1aſt ſpe- 
_ Ties, though only three inches and an half in length, greatly 
approaches to the figure of the common /ob/ter. | * | 
Of thoſe Juillz, called trabs, canceres, there are the follow- 
ing ſpecies.” 1. The common large crab. 2. The - wart- 
crab, cancer verrucoſus. 3. The ſpider- crab, or long- legged, 
ſhort-tailed /guilla. 4. The ting-crab, or molucca- crab, call- 
- "ed the ſquilla clypenta. 5. The rough-bodied, ſmooth-clawed 
 fquilla, called cancer meas. 6. The ſmooth and long-clawed 
crab, called by Johnſton the female of the common kind. 


. The little fquall crab. 8. The little woolly crab. 9. The 


_ thick-bodied duck crab. 10. The round-bodied duck crab. 
1. The common, or oval-bodied duck crab. 12. The very 
long- armed duck” crab. 13. The very ſmall-bodied, rough, 

_ Tong-armed crab. 14. The lunar crab. 15. The florid crab. 


156. The frog crab. 17. The prickly and hairy, long- armed 


crab. 18. The great prickly, long-armed crab. 19. The 
| ſhort-bodied, reticulated crab, 20. The elliptic-bodied crab. 
21. The ſmooth, long-legged crab. Vid. Hill, Hiſt. Anim. 


p. 28, ſeq. and Table of Cruſtaceous Animals, N- 18, 19, | 


1 N 
Squv1Lr, 'ſcilla, in botany, the Erigliſh name of a diſtindt 


genus of plants. See the article SciLL a, Append. 
SqviL, ſclla, in botany, the Engliſh name of a diſtinct genus 


o 


- of plants, 88 Linnæus; but comprehended under | 
Tournefort. See the article OxNITHo- | - 


the ornithogula by 
. GALUM, Suppl. „ ũ ͤꝗ ͥꝗ SLIT LO8s 1 
STAFF 8. 2 or ſhepherd's rod, in bo- 
© tany, the name of a genus of plants, called by botaniſts 
©. dipſacus, * See the article Dirs Acus, 'Suppl.- 
STAG-beetle, in the hiſtory of inſects, the Engliſh name of 
4 a ſpecies of ſcarabæus, with ramoſe horns. See the article 
11 SCAR ABZUs; Suppl. WI. 6 TUHIYP DIQO 3% $4. QUT SCE | 
STAG's horn-tree, a name ſometimes given to the rhus, or 
fumach, a diſtinct genus of atk." Jer the article Ravs, 


z 


x 


Suppl. PPP E 
STAGGARD, "amtip ſportſmen; a young male deer only 
I | colure,. that were almoſt oppoſite to each other in right af 


four _ Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 1 
STAINING” apt )—STATNING' of horn. See the article 


44344 +3 
* 
ww © 


STAINING.” of ivory. ' See Ivory; Append, 


__ fort of knees fayed from the deck to the ſides of the ſhip 
-- within board; tc ſtrengthen her. Blanchley, Naval Expoſi- 
: tor, in voc. AF KAI HIT as 8 . "4 * | 
'STAPHYLA;*in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the name 
of a N of plants, called by Tournefort apbylodendron. 
Ste the article STAPHYLODENDRON, Bl. 
SSTAPHYLINUS, in Zzoology, the name of a genus of four- 
Winged flies, the antennæ of which are ſlender and filiform. 
There àre two veſicles ſitüatedchbove the tail. The. ete- 
„ rior wings are dimidiated and ſhort, rt. | 
Of this genus there are a great many ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed. 
rom each other by khe cblour of. cho ſeveral parts of their 
bodies. Vid. Hill, Hiſt. Anim. p. 5F 7 
STAR (Spb) Oarcexcellent aſttonomer, Dr. Bradley, had 
no ſooner diſesvered the cauſe, and ſettled the laws of the 
., aberration of the fixed fars b, than his attention was again 
exeited by another new phænomenonz viz. anannual,change 
of declihation in ſome of the. fixed Hare, which appeared 
do be ſenſibly greater than a proceſſion of the equinoctial 
+2 points of 50% in-a year, the mean quantity now Uſually | 
allowed by aſtrenomers, would occaſioned.— (& See the 
74 article Bren, Appen .Fr 
This apparent change of deelination was obſerved in the flar: 
near the equitoctial colure j and there appearing at the fame | 
me an effect of à quite contrary nature, in ſome flars near 
the ſolſtitial colure, which ſeemed to alter their declination | 


i 
: 
$ 


* » 
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_ 


leſs than a proceſſion of 50% required, Dr. Bradley was | , 
iferent the olftitial.colure. bad altered their: ddeligations from 7 


- \ thereby convinced; chat all the phænomena in the d 
ars. could not be accounted for merely by ſuppoſing that 
de had — — for the proceſſion of the 


E 


reaſon to ebficlude, that theſe ſecond unexpected deviations 
of the /iars were not owing to any imperfection of his in- 
ſtruments. At length, from repeated obſervations, he be. 
| pan to gueſs at the real cauſe of theſe phænomena. 
It appeared from the Doctor's obſervations, during his reſi- 
dence at Wanſted, that ſome of the ars near the ſolſtitial 
colure had changed their declinations 9“ or 10“ leſs than a 
proceſſion of 50'' would have produced; and, at the ſame 
time, that others near the equinoCtial colure had altered 
theirs about the ſame quantity more, than a like preceſſion 
- would have occaſioned: the north pole of the equator ſeem. 
ing to have approached the lars, which come to the me- 
ridian with the ſun, about the vernal equinox and the winter 
ſolſtice; and to have receded from thoſe, which come to 
the meridian with the ſun, about the autumnal equinox and 
the ſummer ſolſtice. = | 
From the conſideration of theſe circumſtances, and the {. 
tuation of the aſcending node of the moon's orbit when he 
firſt began to make his obſervations, he ſuſpected that the 
moon's action upon the equatorial parts of the earth might 
produce theſe effects. For, if the preceſſion of the equinox 
be, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's principles, cauſed by 
the actions of the ſun and moon upon thoſe parts; the plane 
of the moon's orbit being, at one time, above ten degrees 
more inclined to the plane of the equator, than at another; 
it was reaſonable to conclude, that the part of the whole an- 
nual preceſſion, which ariſes from her action, would in dif- 
ferent years be varied in its quantity; whereas the plane 
of the ecliptic, wherein the ſun appears, keeping always 
nearly the ſame inclination to the equator, that part of the 
preceſſion, which is owing to the ſun's. action, may be the 
ſame every year; and from hence it would follow, that 
although the mean annual preceſſion, proceeding from the 
joint actions of the ſun and moon, were 50”; yet the ap- 
parent annual preceſſion might ſometimes exceed, and ſome- 
times fall ſhort of that mean quantity, according to the va- 
rious ſituations of the nodes of the moon's orbit. 
In the year 1727, the moon's aſcending node was near the 
beginning of Aries, and conſequently her orbit was as much 
\ inclined to the equator, as it can at any time be; and then 
the apparent annual preceſſion was found, by the. Doctor's 
firſt year's obſervations, to be greater than the mean ; which 
proved, that the ars near the equinoctial colure, whoſe 
declinations are moſt of all affected by the preceſſion, had 
changed theirs, above a tenth part more than a preceſſion 
of 50” would have cauſed. The ſucceeding year's obſerva- 
tions proved the ſame thing; and in three or four years time 
the difference became ſo conſiderable, as to leave no room 
to ſuſpect that it was owing to any imperfection either of the 
inſtrument, or obſervations. : 
But ſome of the ars, that were near the ſolſtitial colure, 
having appeared to move, during the ſame time, in a man- 
ner contrary to what they ought to have done, by an increaſe 
of the preceſſions; and the deviations in them being as re- 
markable as in the others, it was evident that ſomething 
more than a mere change in the quantity of the preceſſion 
would be requiſite to ſolve this part of the phænomenon. 
Upon comparing the obſervations of ;fars near the ſolſtitial 


] 


cenſion, they were found to be equally. affected by this cauſe. 


| + For2whilft 4 Draconis appeared to have moved northward, 
G.'0 | IIf thecſmall far, which. is. the 35th Camelopardali Hevelii, in 
STANDARD (Sb. — STANDARDS, in ſhip-building, a 


the Britiſh catalogue, ſeemed to have gone as much towards 
the fouth; which ſhewed; that this apparent motion in both 
-i\ thoſe fars might proceed from a nutation in the -earth's 
axis; whereas the compariſon of the Doctor's obſervation 
of the ſame „ars, formerly enabled him to draw a different 
coneluſion, with reſpect to the cauſe of the annual abetr?- 
tions ariſing from the motion of light. For the apparent al 
teration in y Draconis, from that cauſe, being as great 48 
as in the other ſmall far, proved, that that did not proceed 
from a nutationl of the earth's axis; as, on the Due. 
othis may. Upon making the like compariſon: dernen 
- 1: obſervations: of ther Hara, that. lie nearly oppoſite an 2 

aſcenſion, athatever their ſituations were with reſpecc to f 
cardinal points of the equator, it appeared, that thein chang" 
of declinatian-was:nearly-equal; but- contrary. z and d 
a nutation or motion of tlie earth's axis would ae 
The «moon's aſcending node being got: back ton ade e 
beginning of Capricorn in the year 7 32, the lar , — 
71 ound colure. appeared. about: a that time one - 
declinations no more than a preceſſion of i, 199990. 
whilſt me of  thoſe-near: the ſblſtitial colts! altered 8 
above. 2 in a year 1 bügle Sgon after — 1 
nual change of declination oß the former q [perf of oft: 
be diminiſhed, ſo us to become leſi than what 50 ail ade 

| ceſſion would cauſe ; and it — — ho | 

year 1736, when the maon's àſcending nade wear t 
ark Lag Libra, and her: orbit had th ent inc 
to the equator. But by this time ſome Ade fe 
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| ſince! the year 1727, than they ought ka hauen dene 
preceſſion ot 00” 'F or y.\Draconis, urhich in thaſe 
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in 1736, to appear 10“ more nottherly than it did in the | 
1 975 4 I _ rable degree of exactneſs, there appears to have been a teal 


year 1727. 5 : 4 4 Wen TS i 1 is 

As this appearance in y Draconis indicated a diminution of 
| the inclination of the earth's axis. to the plane of the eclip- 
tic, and as ſeveral aſtronomers have ſuppoſed that inclination 


to diminiſh regularly; if this phænomenon depended upon 


ſuch æ cauſe, and amounted to 18” in nine years, the ob- 


 liquity of the ecliptic would, at that rate, alter a whole mi- 
nute in thirty years; which is much fafter than any obſer- 
vations before made, would allow. The Doctor had there- 
fore reaſon to think that ſome part of this motion at leaſt, 
if not the whole, was owing; to the moon's. ation upon the 
- equatorial parts of the earth; which he conceived might 
cauſe a libratory motion of the earth's axis. But as he was 
unable to judge, from only nine years obſervations, whether 
the axis would entirely recover the ſame poſition that it had 
in the year 1727, he found it neceſſary to continue his ob- 
ſervations through a whole period of the moon's nodes; 
at the end of which he had the ſatisfaction to ſee, that the 
ars returned into the ſame poſitions again, as if there had 
been no alteration at all in the inclination of the earth's 
axis: which ſully convinced him that he had gueſſed rightly 
as to the cauſe of the phænomenon. This circumſtance 
proves likewiſe, that if there be a gradual diminution of 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, it does not ariſe only from an 
alteration in the poſition of the earth's axis, but rather from 


ſome change in the plane of the ecliptic itſelf : becauſe the | 


fears, at the end of the period of the moon's nodes, appeared 
in the ſame places, with reſpect to the equator, as they 
ought to have done, if the earth's axis had retained the 
fame inclination to an invariable plane. | 
The Doctor having communicated theſe obſervations, and 
his ſuſpicion of their cauſe, to the late Mr. Machin, that 
excellent geometer ſoon after ſent him a table, containing 
the quantity of the annual preceſſion in the various poſiti- 
ons of the moon's nodes, as alſo the correſponding nutations 
of the earth's axis; which was computed upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion that the mean annual preceſſion is 50%, and that the 
whole is governed by the pole of the moon's orbit only: 
and therefore Mr. Machin imagined that the numbers in the 
table would be too large; as, in fact, they were found to be. 
But it appeared that the changes which Dr. Bradley had ob- 
ſerved, both in the annual preceſſion and nutation, kept the 
ſame law, as to increaſing and decreaſing, with the numbers 
of Mr. Machin's table. Thoſe were calculated upon the 
ſuppoſition, that the pole of the equator, during a period 
of the moon's nodes, moved round in the periphery of a 
little circle, whoſe center was 23* 29 diſtant from the pole 
of the ecliptic: having itſelf alſo an angular motion of 500 
in a year, about the ſame pole. The north pole of the 


equator was conceived to be in that part of the ſmall circle, | 


which is fartheſt from the north pole of the ecliptic, at the | 
time when the moon's aſcending node is ir. the beginning 
of Aries: and in the oppoſite point of it, when the ſame 
node is in Libra. | | 
If the diameter of the little circle, in which the pole of the 
_ Equator moves, be ſuppoſed equal to 18”; which is the 
whole quantity of the nutation, as collected from Dr. Brad- 
ley's obſervations of the far y Draconis; then all the phæ- 
nomena in the ſeveral ffars which he obſerved will be very 
nearly ſolved by his hypotheſis. But for the particulars of 
his ſolution, and the application of his theory to the practice 
of aſtronomy, we muſt refer to the excellent author him- 
ſelf ev; our intention bein only to give the hiſtory of the 
invention. [> See Phil. Trant Ne 485.] 


he corrections ariſing from the aberration of light, and | 


from the nutation of the earth's axis, muſt not be neglected 
in aſtronomical obſervations; ſince ſuch neglects might pro- | 
ue errors of near a minute in the polar diſtances of ſome 
| lars. See Phil. Tranſ. loc. cit. p 26. - 
5 to the allowance to be made for the aberration of light, 


Dr : Bradley aſſures us, that having again examined thoſe of | 


| 4 a obſervations, which were moſt proper to determine 
deſe tranſverſe axis of the ellipſis, which each far ſcems to 
ee hr eee 3 to be neareſt to 40“; and this is the 
e ma 7 "Wh . . 

mutation Ib; ＋ 5 mM his computations relating to the 
„eur d Alembert has publiſhed a treatiſe, intitled, Re- 
I ur la preceſſion des equinexes et fur la nutation de la 
{dans le ſyſteme Newtonien, 4to. Paris, 1749. The cal- 
Dr Bradt is learned gentleman agree, in general, with 
; the «tt obſervations, But Monſieur d'Alembert finds, 
— _ _ oquites deſcribes an ellipſis in the hea- 

wy whole axes is as > mt i 

Cc 4 to whereas, ac 
— 2 — Bradley. the curve deſcribed is either a circle, 
— iplis, the ratio of whoſe axes is as 18 to 164 


ournal. Britan. par Monſieur Maty, Jan. 1750, p. 93. 


him y * ſays, in general, that experience has taught 
— rvations of ſuch fars as lie neareſt the ze- 
| fore the fitneſs ton. _ with one-another, and are there- 
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ſervations, with ſuch as were formerly made with any tole- 


change in the poſition of ſome of the fixed ſtars, with re- 
ſpect to each other; and ſuch as ſeems independent of any 
motion in our ſyſtem, and can only be referred to ſome mo- 
tion in the „lars themſelves. Arcturus affords a ſtrong proof 
of this: for if its preſent declination be compared with its 
place, as determined either by Tycho or Flamſteed, the dif- 
ference will be found to be much greater, than what can 
be ſuſpected to ariſe from the uncertainty of, their obſerva- 
tions. | 5 | | 
| It is reaſonable to expect, that other inſtances of the like 
kind muſt alſo occur among the great number of viſible flars ; 
becauſe their relative poſitions may be altered by various 
means. For if our own ſolar ſyſtem be conceived to change 
its place with reſpe& to abſolute ſpace, this might, in pro- 
. ceſs of time, occaſion an apparent change in the angular 
_ diſtances of the fixed fars : and in ſuch a caſe, the x, ow! 
of the neareſt fars being more affected than of thoſe that are 
very remote, their relative poſition might ſeem to alter, 
though the „ars themſelves were really immoveable. And, 
on the other hand, if our ſyſtem be at reſt, and any of the 
 flars really in motion, this might likewiſe vary their apparent 
poſitions ; and the more ſa, the nearer they are to us, or 
the ſwifter their motions are, or the more proper the directi- 
on of the motion is to be rendred perceptible by us. Since 
then the relative places of the „ars may be changed from 
ſuch a variety of cauſes, conſidering the amazing diſtance at 
which it is certain ſome of them are placed, it may require 
the obſervations of many ages, to determine the 2 the 
apparent changes, even of a ſingle far: much more diffi- 
cult, therefore, muſt it be to ſettle the laws relating to all 
the moſt remarkable „lars. | 
When the cauſes which affect the places of all the fart in 
general are known; ſuch as the preceſſion, aberration, and 
nutation; it may be of ſingular uſe, to examine nicely the 
relative ſituations of particular fars; and eſpecially of thoſe 
of the greateſt luſtre, which, it may be preſumed, lie neareſt 
to us, and may therefore be ſubjeQ to more ſenſible changes, 
either from their own motion, or from that of our ſyſtem. 
And if, at the ſame time that the brighter ſtars are compared 
with each other, we likewiſe determine the relative poſitions 
of ſome of the ſmalleſt that appear near them, whoſe places 
can be aſcertained with ſufficient exactneſs; we may perhaps 
be able to judge to what cauſe the change, if any be ob- 
ſervable, is owing. The uncertainty that we are at preſent 
under, with reſpect to the degree of accuracy wherewith 
former aſtronomers could obſerve, makes us unable to de- 
termine ſeveral things relating to this ſubject: but the im- 
provements, which have of late years been made in the me- 
thods of taking the places of the heavenly bodies, are ſo 
great, that a few years may hereafter be ſufficient to ſettle 
ſome points, which cannot now be ſettled, by comparing 
even the earlieſt obſervations with thoſe of the preſent age. 
See Dr. Bradley, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 485. 
STAR-apple, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called by 
| botaniſts cainito and chryſephy/lum. See the article CHRY- 
SOPHYLLUM, Suppl. 
STAR-thi/tle, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of centaury, called 
by ſome calcitrapa. See the article CENTAURE A, Append. 
STARCH (Cycl.)—In the hiſtory of the royal Academy of 
Sciences 1739, p. 24, Edit. Paris, a kind of /tarch is men- 
tioned, made of potatoes and red truffles. By the ſhort ac- 
count there given, this farch ſeems not to be ſo good as 
the common, but 'might be of uſe in caſe of a ſcarcity of 
wheat. | | 
STARLING, the Engliſh name of a genus of birds, called by 
authors fturnus. Some, erroneouſly, account it a ſpecies of 
turdus, or thruſh, CE FR 
Of this genus there is only one ſpecies, which is the flaring, 
the beak of which is of a ſubulated figure, depreſſed in an 
angulated manner, and obtuſe at the extremity; and it's 
tongue is marginated and acute. It is of the ſize of the 
common black-bird. The beak is near half an inch long, 
and is yellow in the male, and brown in the female. The 
general colour is black, but variegated with ſpots of grey ; 
and the tips of the feathers of the neck and back are yel- 
lowiſh. It has alſo various other tinges, according to the 
light it is ſeen in, The wing and tail-feathers ate brown, 
with ſome yellow at their edges. Hill, Hiſt. of Animals, 


. 496. 

STEEL (Suppl.)—The manner of hardening feel for magne- 
tical bars, which Mr. Canton * ſays proved better than any 
other he could meet with, is as follows: Cut a ſufficient 
quantity of the leather of old ſhoes into very ſmall pieces 
provide an iron pan, a little exceeding the length of a bar, 
and wide enough to lay two fide by fide without touching 
each other or the pan, and at leaſt an inch deep. This pan 
is to be nearly half filled with the bits of leather, upon which 
the two bars are to be laid, a ſmall wire being faſtened to 
the end of each to take them out by. Then fill the pan 
quite with the leather, and place it on a gentle flat fire, co- 
vering and ſurrounding it with charcoal. The pan being 
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STELLULARIA, in the Linnzan Fam of botany, the 


STIVER, a Dutch coin, twenty of which make A guilder, 
 STOCK-7uh-flwer (Suppl.)—Dwarf STock-Fuly-fle 7 a 
tHe. 


STONE (cya. 


In another boy of about five or fix years of age, who was 


STO 


about half an has l che bars are to 5 ſuddenl quenched 
8 Method of ftiak- | 


ina 1 of cold water.. See 
ing artificial magnets, Lond. 17 51. i OG 
For the expanſion of /eel by heat, ſee the article Hxar, 


name of a 22 of plants; called by ournefort al/ine, See 
the article ALSsIt E, Suppl. 1 5 3 
STICK -a-door 9 a name ſometimes uſed for the flaechgs, See 

the article Se CHAS, Suppl. 8 3 | 
STILLATORY, a name ſometimes uſed for a ſtill-houſe. See 
the article STiLL-houſe, Suppl. 8 
STILOBA TUM, in architecture, denotes the body of the 
| eſtal of any column. See PEDESTAL, Cycl. | 


8 TIRK, or STURK, a word uſed among country people for a 


young ox or heifer. Ruſt. Dict. in vo. | 
STTTCH-wort, a name ſometimes given to the al/ine, or flel- 
lularia of botaniſts, otherwiſe called chickweed. See the ar- 
ticle ALsINE, Suppl. ä 5 
STITHY, or STUTHY, is uſed either for a ſmith's anvil, or 
a diſeaſe, in oxen, cauſing the ſkin to ſtick ſo cloſe to the 
ribs that they cannot ſtir. Ruſt. DiR. in voc. | 


See the article Coin, Cycl. 
name given by ſome to the heſperis. See the article 


SPER1S, Suppl. h ] . 55 
STOECHAS, in betany, the name of a genus of plants, 
| 3 laechas in the Supplement by an error of the preſs. 

STEACHAS, . Suppl. Ds 3 
STOMATIA, in 2z00logy, the name of 4 genus of fhell- 
fiſh, frequently confounded with the ear-/hell. See the ar- 
ticle Eax-jbell, Suppl, F 

The ſhell of the fomatia is formed of one piece, has no 
perforations in any part of its ſurface, and is of a depreſſed, 
flat figure; and its mouth is the moſt patent of all the uni- 
valve ſhells, the limpet only excepted. It has a ſhort ſpiral 

turn running into the mouth at the head. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus. See Hill, Hiſt. | 


Anim. p. 139, 2 : 5 7 5 
Ve have not only accounts of fones.of va- 
rious degrees of hardneſs taken out of the bladders of per- 
ſons affected with this terrible malady, but even of extra- 
neous matter lodged within, and ſerving for the nucleus of 
thoſe toner. Thus, in the Philoſophical Tranlactions, there 
is an account of a boy who for a long time voided hair by 
urine, and afterwards being troubled with the fone, on be- 
ing cut for it, the tons taken away was very hard and heavy, 
and of the bigneſs of a gooſe's egg: it was covered with a 
looking like the mortar of an old wall, and this was 
full of cracks and chinks, out of every one of which there 
was ſound to grow hair. | 
The hairs, which he had been uſed to void by urine, cer- 
tainly grew alſo out of the clefts of this lone, for they would 
often hang out at the end of the penis; and on pulling them 
away, ſeemed to grow faſt to ſomething, and to be pulled 
out by the roots. : | | 1 


cut for the fone, the fone taken out being broken by acci- 
dent, there was diſcovered within it a piece of flint, of the 


thape and figure, as well as bigneſs, of à common piſtol | 


flint. This ſerved as the nucleus to the other /fony matter 
which encruſted it over. It is utterly impoſſible that a 
flint, of this ſhape, ſhould have been formed in the bladder, 
nor is it eaſy to account for its coming there; the boy muſt 
have ſwallowed it at ſome time, but then its making its way 
into the bladder, is a very hard matter to account for. A 
perſon, who uſed himſelf to ſwallow piſtol bullets,*is record- 


ed-in the ſame place to have voided them by urine, cruſted 
all 


over with ffony matter; but all this is equally hard to ac- 
count for. Philo Tranſ. Ne 266. p. 688. | 


Dr. Cheyne ſays, that ſoap lees, ſoftened with a little oil of | 


ſweet almonds, drunk about a quarter of an ounce twice a 


day, on a faſting ſtomach ; or ſoap and egg-ſhell pills, with 
a total milk and ſeed diet, and Briftol-water ; will either 
diſſolve the /one in the kidneys or bladder, or make it 
eaſy. See Nat. Meth. of Curing, p. 266. | f 
We often meet with hiſtories, in medical writers, of the 


Nane, or human calculus, making its way through unuſual 
. — as the perineum, ſcrotum, c. See Philoſ. Tranſ. 


Mr. le Dran aſſures us, when a ſmall fone is lodged in the 


neck of the bladder, the patient only is pained in piffing till | 


the firſt drops of the urine come away; when the one is 
large, his greateſt pain is while the laſt drops are evacuat- 


i but when the difficulty of urining depends on the diſ- | 
eaſes of the coats of the bladder, the pain continues all the 


time of the evacuation. By obſerving, theſe * toms, he. 
has declared people to have no fone in the lad 


|" dog: 


— 


der, after 
ſeveral others had aſſured them there was a ffone; and his | 


opinion was confirmed by probing with the catheter. He | 
names one inſtance of this, in a perſon who had laboured | 


under What he calls a contracted hardened bladder, whom 
be cured after ſeveral bleeding and purges, by injeQting 
« | | 


— 
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into the bladder 4 decoctien of matſh-mallow roots and lin. 
ſeed, which he changed afterwards for barley-water, with 
ſome Hottey of rofes. By theſe he removed the pain, and 


brought the bladder; which at firſt could fearce contain two 


5 of liquor, to tlie ordinary capacity. 5 
e have an account, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of 


of a large maſtif: on cutting, the fone aſunder, a piece of 


5 us Was found in its center. Vid. Philoſ. I ranſact. 
NAL REY oils fl, Kt gebe 
We read of a ore in the bladder formed on a needle. See 
Med. Eff. Edinb. Vol. IV. art. 16. tte od; 
Mr. Hates is of opinion that all paſſable fones, which have 


have broken off from larger ones, might readily and eaſily 
be brought out thence, by conveying into the empty bladder, 


by a catheter, ſome very mucilaginous ſubſtance, ſuch a; 


ſyrup of marſh-mallows, or a ſolution of gum arabic, or 
barley-water: ſuch ſubſtances would bring away the /onz; 


ſoon, and with great eaſe to the patient; and thereby not 


only prevent much pain by the fruitleſs endeavours to bring 
them away with the weak force of the urine, but alſo ef- 


fectually fecure the patient from the danger of their growing 


© tbo big to come away, by long continuing in the bladder. 
Phil. Trauſ. N. 477. 


Pitcam recommends the uſe of milk for common drink, in 


the /fone, with barley-water and a little ſugar. He adds, 
that he cannot give any better reaſon why milk is ſervice- 


able to nephritics, than becauſe the ſame is always found 


ſerviceable to gouty perſons. The ſymptoms of both dil. 
. eaſes are the ſame, excepting what relates to the parts af- 


Dr. Mead feems to think; that the proximate cauſe of thi 
diſeaſe is a tartarous ſalt conveyed out of the blood into the 
ſmall ducts of the kidneys : for it is the nature of theſe falts 


to contain a conſiderable quantity of that ſubtile matter 


which Newton * has ſhewn to be the cauſe of the coheſion 
of bodies. Thus, the calculus is a ſubſtance compoſed of 
earth and a very large ſhare of air concreted in the renal 
ducts; and either remains therein, or drops down into the 
urinary bladder. " | | 


As to the method of cure the Doctor obſerves, to prevent. 


thoſe falts from ſhooting into cryſtals, lixivisl ſalts ſeem 


do be very proper. Next to keep the cryſtals. from coa- 


leſcing into a calculous ſubſtance, oily medicines are very 
efficacious z and this rule ought to take place with regard 
to diet as well as medicines. a-2heomn 

But when calculous concretions are actually formed in the 


i kidneys, and are to be brought away by the ureters, the 


caſe requires very prudent management. It is a very com- 
mon error in practice to give ſtrong forcing diuretics with 
an imaginary view of driving out the gravel with the urine: 
whereas this intention is anſwered with greater ſafety in moſt 
caſes by relaxing and lubricating medicines ; eſpecially, i 


in caſe of violent pain, bleeding be premiſed, and anodynes 


interſperſed. For a ftone is never forced out while the pa- 
tient is in great torture; though when the pain ceaſes it 
ſometimes comes away unexpectedly, and almoſt of its on 
accofd, with the urine ; and the reaſon of this is, that pal 
conſtringes the fibres of the parts, which reſume their na- 
tural ſtate, and perform their functions properly when the 


| troubleſome ſenſation is over. Wherefore three or four 


grains of opium, diſſolved in five or ſix ounces of the 2 
mon decoction, may be given by way of clyſter; which w 
greatly relieve the pain, and ſometimes procure greater 40 
vantages. However, there are conjunctures, after the pa 
is abated, when powerful diuretics may be adminiſtred; but 
with this precaution, that as ſoon as they have had ther 
effect, they are no longer to be continued. I See Life © 
Mr. Boyle prefixed to his works.] ä | 
All this while the body ſhould conſtantly be kept oe, 
wherefore, in cafe of coſtiveneſs, it will be expedient — 
give clyſters, and ſometimes to purge gently with infuio 
of ſens and manna: but ſtrong cathartics are to bee 
voided, | DEED 
Of the lubricating medicines abovementioned, the chief us 
oil of ſweet almonds, ſyrup of marſh-mallows, ent 
made with almonds, and the like; to which may be 206" 
the uſe of the warm bath. But among the powerful 
retics, turpentine and ſoap are the beſt. 2 
Such is the courſe to be purſued in the . the iſe 
ww Bw out of it the patient ſhould _ oduy _ | 
pecially riding every day, but ſo as not to fatigue : . 
ſhould be mile” and of 2 digeſtion; and his ar — 
ſmall wine and water, or new ſoft ale; which will - fuſe! 
dered better and wholſomer, if ground-ivy leaves be rink 
in it, while it is working. Mead is like wiſe a propes bone / 


for honey is an excellent diuretic. 
in a glaſs or two of the infuſion of marſh-mallows 


is an admirable cleanſer of the kidneys, if uſed for 6h 
ſtancy. The wines ought to be the ſofteſt and — 
that can be had; and the lighteſt, deareſt phy 
running water, is preferable to all other. For, : water 
ſays, thoſe ſprings are particularly condemned, of 


8 TV 


af which line the veſſels, in which they are boiled, with 
thick cruſts, —[* Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 31. cap. 3.] See the 
articles LIT HONTRIT TIC and LI THOToux, end. | 
But particular care ſhould be taken, not to put the patient, 
into a courſe of powerful diuretics, with a view of prevent- 
ing the gravel ftom concreting in the kidneys: becauſe, 
. whatever great things may be ſaid of this ſort of medicines 
© by ignorant pretenders, they certainly injure the parts b 
their heat and acrimony. Mead, Monit. & Pract, Med 
191, ſeq. 7 3 „ 
Fc Leiphic AQs give a very remarkable inſtance of ſtones 
in the blood veſſels, diſcovered by accident on opening a 
vein in the arm : the neger finding it neceſſary to make 
a a large orifice, ſeveral ſmall but very hard ſtones were diſ- 
charged at it with the blood. The patient was a man of 
ſeventy two years of age. 1855 
STONES in animals. 
and appearances in the fones produced by different animals, 
and in their different parts. Wedelius deſcribes a vaſt 
number of various kinds taken from dogs, hogs, cows, and 
other animals which he had opened: but the moſt ſingular 
inſtance is of one which was taken from a cow, and was 
of the colour of burniſhed gold. Dr. Lifter confirms this 
ſingular obſervation with another of a like kind, that came 
within his own knowledge: this was of two hundred ſmall 
globular tones, the largeſt not exceeding the ſize of a ſmall 
tare, and the ſmaller not bigger than pins heads. They 
were covered with a frothy ſubſtance in the bladder, and 
adhered to one fide of it; but when cleaned and dried, 
they reſembled ſeed pearl in ſhape, and were of a fine gold 
colour. They were finely poliſhed, even when viewed by 
the microſcope; and when broken, and examined in the 
ſame manner, it was found to be only a thin ſkin of gold 
colour that covered them in this manner, their inner ſubſtance 
being coarſe and opake, ſomewhat reſembling ſugar-candy, 
but not ſo fine. 
Ne 206. | | 
Corner STONES. See the article CORNER, Append. | 
SToNE-break, a name by which ſome writers call the alch;- 
milla, or ladies mantle. See the article ALCHIMILLA, 
Suppl. 
8 a name ſometimes given to the ſedum, or houſe- 
leek. See the article SEDUM, Suppl. 
SroNE-crop- tree, in botany, the name by which ſome call the 
due or blite, of other authors. See the article BLITuM, 
uppl. 
sT Gk, a term uſed in many parts of the kingdom for 2 
ſhock of corn, containing twelve ſheaves. Ruſt. Dit. in 


| 


— 


voc. 

STOOL, (Sappl.) in ſhip-building, the name of the ſupporters 
of the poop and top lanterns. 
In voc. 


See the article 8 TYR Ax, Suppl. | 
STORK,, the name of a bird of the ardea, or heron kind. 
| See the article Heron, Suppl. | 
The /tork has been deſcribed under the 
veral authors. See 
STOVE (Suppl.)—SToves, at ſea, 
planks, and lined with brick, for burni 
drefs the admiral's victuals. Blanckley, Nav. Expol. 
STOVER, a word uſed þ country people for ſtraw or fodder 
for cattle. Ruft. DiR. in voc. | 3 
STRATIOTES, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the name 
of a diſtin& genus of plants, the characters of which are 
theſe, The cup is a two-leaved ſpatha, comprefled, obtuſe, 
Connivent, and carinated on each fide. Beſide this, there 
is alſo a perianthium, which is formed of a ſingle leaf, di- 
vided into three ſegments, and is erect and deciduous. The 
flower conſiſts of three obverſely cordated, erect and patent 
petals, of double the fize of the cup. The ſtamina are twenty 
tilaments, of the length of the perianthium, and inſerted 
into the receptacle. The antheræ are ſimple. The germen 
of = piſtil ſtands under the receptacle of the perianthium. 
12 ſix ſtyles, divided each into two parts, and of the 
tength of the ſtamina. The ſtigmata are ſimple. The fruit 
J * oval berry, attenuated at each end, ſomewhat hexae- 
ral, and contains fix cells. The ſeeds are numerous, ob- 
Th” Crooked, and as it were alated. 
ere is only one known ſpecies of this genus. Vid. Linnei 


are ſquare boxes made of 


8 Gen. Plant. p. 253. | 
1 * botany, is alſo a name by which ſome 
Supp! tenia of Linnæus. See the article HoTTONIA, | 
STRAWBE 


RRY-cingquefeil, the name by which ſome call 
te pentaphylloides of botaniſts. - See article PenTA- 
LLOIDES, Suppl. 
rann f-. See the 
BERRY -Hpinach. 
STRICKLE, — 1 


article BLITu m, Suppl. 

SPINACH, ſupra. 

S, an inſtrument for ſtriking off 
Sc. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 

» among fatmers, is the pulling up of ſhrubs, 


« voc. be, or the like, out of lands, Ruſt. Diät. in 


We meet with great variety of forms | 


name ciconia by ſe-| 
the article CicoxIA, Suppl. | 


| 


Madel. Obſerv. N* 106. Philoſ. Tran. | 


Blanckley, Naval Expoſitor, |. 
STORAX-tree, in botany, the Engliſh name of the rar. 


charcoal in to | 


. 
- 


| 


| 


— 
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STUBBLE, that part of the ſtalks of corn which 
the land, after the corn is reaped. | 

STUFF, among joiners, &c. a term uſed for the wood they 
work on. Build. Dict. in voc. | 

STURGEON, the Engliſh name of the furio of ichthyolo- 

ifts, See the article SruRIO, Suppl. 3 
STURK, the ſame with /irk. See the article Sr IR K, Append. 
STURLING, the Engliſh name of a bird called by zoolo- 

iſts Hurnus. See the article STURNUs, Suppl. 80 

8 0 * the ſame with fithy. See the article STITHY, 
Tþpena, | 

STYE, in the management of ſwine, 
fattening them. Ruft. Did. in voc. 

STYLOBATUM, in architecture, the ſame with pedeſtals. 
See the article PEDESTAL, Cycl. | 

SUBSTANCE, (Cycl.) is uſually diſtinguiſhed into thinking 
and unthinking ſub/ances, Of the former claſs is the hu- 
man ſoul ; ind of the latter, philoſophers commonly con- 
fider matter only. But ſome ® reckon ſpace among /#«b- 

flances. The Carteſians conſider ſpace and matter as the 
ſame. The Leibnitians put fpace in the ſame claſs of being 
with number and time, and make them all alike notional. 
Leibnitz ſaid, agere et character ſubſtantiarum.— [s Graveſ- 

ande, Introd. ad Phiſof. ect. 19. 

The idealiſts deny matter to be a ſub/ance, making it a 
mere phznomenon. See biſhop Ber#ley's Dialogues. 

The materialifts, on the other hand, deny ſpirit to be a 
ſubſtance. But as they cannot deny the exiſtence of pres, 5h 
as the idealiſts deny the exiſtence of matter, the materialiſts 
are forced either to allow all matter to have perception, 
eſſentially; or to ſay, that it is ſuperadded to matter, or a 
ING thereof. All which lead to inextricable diffi- 
culties. 

SUCCORY (Suppl.)—Gum-Succory, the name by which 
ſome call the chondrilla of botaniſts. See the article CHoN- 
DRILLA, Suppl. 

SUCCULENT plants, among botaniſts, thoſe which are plump 
and full of juice. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. | 

SUCKER, or Suck , in ichthyology. See the article 
REMORA, Suppl. 

Stone-SUCKER, the Engliſh name of a genus of fiſhes. See 
the article PT ROM YZ ON, Suppl. 

Great SUCKER, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of hirundo, or 
ſwallow, with an undivided tail, and briſtles at the mouth. 
See HIRUN DO, Suppl. f 
The generality of authors have erroneouſſy made this bird 
a ſpecies of owl; it much reſembles the cuckow in ſhape, 
and has been called the churn-ow!, and caprimulgus. See 
the article CapRIMULGUs, Suppl. . 

SUDORIFICS (Cycl. and Suppl.) — Sudoriſcs, if taken in time, 
are the beſt medicines for preventing inflammatory and fe- 
yeriſh diſorders of all kinds. See the articles FEVER and 
InFLAMMATORY, Append. 5 
Dr. Pringle condemns the uſe of treacle, given with this 
intention, on account of its heating quality. However, he 

_ obſerves, that it is rendered more . c, and leſs narcotic, 
by adding ten grains of ſalt of hartſhorn to a common 
doſe, and promoting the ſweat by a large draught of vine- 

_ gar-whey. Inſtead of this compoſition, two ſcruples of ſalt 
of hartſhorn, ſaturated with about three ſpoonfuls of com- 

mon vinegar, may be given at bed-time. Pringle, Obſerv. 
on the Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 131. vg 

SUGAR-cane, ſaccharum, in botany, the name of a diftinct 
.genus of plants, according to Linnzus. See the article 

ACCHARUM, Suppl. 

SULL, a word uſed in the weſtern parts of England for a 

plough. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 

SULPHUR-wort. the name by which peucedanum, or hog's 
fennel is ſometimes called, the article PEUCEDANUM, 
Suppl. | | 

SUL FAN-fewer, 2 name ſometimes uſed for the cyanus, or 
blue bottle. See the article Cy anus, Suppl. 

SUMACH, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called by 
botaniſts rhus. Ke the article Rus, Suppl. ö 

Ciriars Suu Ach, or myrtle SUMACH, the name by which co- 
riaria, a diſtinct genus of plants is ſometiines called. See 
the article CokiARIiA, Append. | f 

Venetian SUMACH, a name by which ſome call the coccygria, 
or cotinus of botaniſts. See the article CoTinus, Suppl. 


SUMMITS of flowers, the fame with the antheræ, or tops 
See the article FLOWER, Suppl. 


SUN. flwer (Surg. lb f Sun-flower, the Engliſh name 
-flower (Suppl. Dwarf SUN-flower, the Engliſh nam 
of fant EI called by botaniſts rudbeckia. See the 
article RuDBECKI1A, Append. ” 
on for, in botany. See the article SpURGE, ſupra. 
SUPERCILIUM terra. See ADIANTUM. 3 
SUPPLICATION, ſapplicatio, in antiquity, a reli — ſo- 
lemnity obſerved on account of ſome remarkable ucceſs a- 
inſt an enemy ; and eſpecially when the army had con- 
#rred the title of imperator on their 22 in whoſe name 
the ſenate ordered the temples to be opened for the re- 
ception of the people, and thanks to be rendered to the 


. On 


remains on 


a place for keeping or 


Wi ISSWaA 8 VM 
Wl 8 1 . 118 n eie way e r age. ©. 4 
Wiſh. On ſuch an vecaſion the imperator ſent meſſengers erowned , SWEALING a beg, a word uſed in ſome. parts of the king. 
„ with laurel with letters to the ſenate, which Were likewiſe | oo for finging him. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 
ll 1” atorned with laurel; to demand of them the title of impe-- | SWEATH, the ſame with ſwath. See the article SwaTn, 
Wil rator, and the honour of a ſupplitation, This ſolemnity,con | — ED | 
i fiiſted in ſacrificing and feaſting in the temples, with giving AM hs ad See the article APPLE, ſupra. 
_ thanks to the gods for the ſucceſs obtained, and praying NENT ORs See the article JoHvs, ſupra. 
_ for the continuance of their aſſiſtance. At firft there were SWEET- Villiam of Barbadoes, the Engliſh name of a genus of 
Wn © only a few days taken up in ſuch feſtivals; but afterwards | plants, called by botaniſts guamoclit. See the article Qua. 
_ they were increaſed gradually, till they came to no leſs than | MocCtir, Suppl. h Pn ne: | 
ea fifty. On ſubdaing the Sabines, in the year of the city 304, 0 . See the article WILL OW, infra. 
1 _ a ſupplication of one day only was ordained; on the tak- | SW NE's creſs, a name given to a ſpecies of naſturtium. See 
_ ing of Veii, Camillus had a ſupplication of four days de- | the article NasTUkTIuUM, Suppl. © | 
_ creed him; Pompey had twelve on putting an end to the | SWIVELS, a kind of rings made to turn round in a ſtaple, 
_ ' Mithridatic war; Czfar had fifteen, and afterwards twenty | or other ring. Theſe are uſed when a ſhip lies at ler 
=_ for reducing Gaul; . Oftavianus and Panſa had fifty days off moorings; alſo in tedders for cattle, that they may turn 
_ y s for delivering the colony of Mutina. f round without unwarping the tedder. 
_ SWALLOW (Suppl.)—Sea-SwALLow, the Engliſh name of SWORD- ib, the Engliſh name of the *iphias, a genus of 
i a genus of birds, called by authors fferna. See the article | fiſhes. See the article XIHIAs, Suppl. | 
: 6 WW... We STERNA, Suppl. 85 e OR | S See AcoRus, cl. 1 | 70 | 
_ SWARTH, among country people, the ſame with /wath. - See SYMPHORICARPOS, in botany, the name of a genus of 
1 the next article. C OR: plants, according to Dillenius, but made a ſpecies of loni- 
| 5 | 'SWATH, (Cycl.). a word uſed by country people for a row] cera by Linnæus. Sees the article LowniceRa, Append. 
3 il © of graſs or corn, as laid by the mower. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. | | : . . 
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preſs. See the article TA DOMA, Suppl. 


Ke TANNER, -a perſon who drefles hides by tanning. | 


See the article TAN NIN G, Cycl. and Suppl. 


'TANSEY, or Tanzy, the Engliſh name of a genus of 
plants. See the article TANACETUM, Suppl. 
Mild Taxskr, a name by which ſome call the potentilla. See 


the article POTENTILLA, Suppl. 


'TARE, vicia, in homny, the name of a genus of plants, other- 
* wiſe called vetch. | 


ee the article Vic1a,' Suppl. 
TARRAGON, a name ſometimes given to abrotanum, or 


ſouthern wood. See the article Sour HERNWOOD, Suppl. 
TEA, thea, in botany, is made a diſtin genus of plants. 


See the article HEA, Append. 


„ 


TEDDER, or TzTHER, a rope tied to a horſe's foot, that | 


he may graſe within a certain compaſs. Ruft. Dict. in voc. 


TEG (Suppl.)—Tz6, among ſportſmen, denotes a doe of 


the ſecond year. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. op 
TELAUGIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
ſcrupi, of a glittering appearance, uſually containing flakes 


of talc, and emulating the ſtructure of the granites. Hill, 


Hiſt, Foſſ. p. 547. See ScRuP1, Append. : 
Of this genus we have the following ſpecies. 1. The hard, 
ſhining, black and white felaugium. 2. The hard, ſhining, 
red and white telaugium. 3. The red telaugium, variegated 

with white, and black. 4. The hard, heavy felaugium, of 


oreyiſh black, variegated with white. 5. The browniſh | 


a 

red telaugium, variegated with white and yellowiſh. 6. The' 
reddiſh white telaugium, variegated with black and gold co- 
four. 7. The hard, white felaugium, variegated with brown. 
8. The bluiſh white, brittle telaugium. 9g. The brown, fri- 


able telaugium, variegated with yellow. 10. The hard, _ 12211 
W. 


pliſh brown felaugium, variegated with white and yel 

Ii, The heavy, red telaugium, variegated with black and 
white. 12. 
with white. Id. ibid. p. 5479—556 


-TELEPHIASTRUM, aftard orpine, in botany, the name | 


of a genus of plants, called by Linnæus anacampſeros. See 
the article ANACAMPSEROs, Suppl. | 
TELESCOPE (Cycl.)—Mr. James Gregory was undoubtedly 
the firſt inventor of reflecting teleſcopes. The conftruQtion; 


of his zeleſcope is different from that of Sir Iſaac Newton, * 


and in ſome reſpects not ſo advantageous, as is ſhewn in 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 83. 7 B 
Mr. Gregory deſcribes this zeleſcope at the end of his Optica 


Prometa, publiſhed in 1663; being led into the invention | 


of it, not by the conſideration of the different refrangibility 
of the rays of light, which was not then known, but by 
an inconvenience he foreſaw would follow from an hyper- 
bolic object-glaſs. For he obſerves, that if it be ſufficiently 
broad to receive light enough into a zeleſcope that ſhall 
magnify very much, it muſt of conſequence be very thick; 


in which caſe, the cleareſt glaſs would hinder too much of 


the light from being tranſmitted. He might alſo have add- 
15 ed another inconvenience, that though it will collect a pen- 
cil of rays coming parallel to its axis into a ſingle point, 
yet 1t cannot collect the rays of an oblique pencil ſo accu- 
ately as a glaſs conſiſting of ſpherical ſurfaces will do, as 
has been found by experience; and therefore ſpherical lenſes, 
upon this and ſome other accounts, are fitter for optical uſes 
than thoſe of any other figure. . 
LL reflecting teleſcopes were not brought into practice 
Wa 10 19, b r. John Hadley; Sir Iſaac Newton's firſt, 
wh at - r. Gregory ſoon after. This laſt, in ſmall 
dad 5, WP an excellent effect, and is exceeding commo- 
Gifs fes e have a deſcription of it by Dr. Smith , which 
— — that of its inventor chiefly in this, that he di- 
bol 5 arger reflecting concave lens to be made of a pa- 
ths bb. _ and his leſſer of an elliptical one, inſtead of 
Fn be ali ones now uſed, as being the only figures that 
== & nora _ 2 8 difficulties.— [ Optics, 
, , 3 137, eq. | | 
ing teleſcopes have been greatly improved by Mr. 
For the 2 particulars of his method are not publiſhed. 
Optics ry of theſe and other teleſcopes, ſee Dr. Smith's 
Tzizs&c Y | 1 ; 
2 — che Engliſh name of a ſpecies of turbo, of 
ſpires. Rn with plane, ſtriated, and very numerous 
TEMPER & 11 e article Tux Bo, Suppl. 
na 


J—A j 
f all the intery — me pon bes cat given the 


5 ate ſcale 
beltive — in the octave, from C to c, with 
Vor. II. commas, 9 


| ADORNA, the name of a ſpecies of duck, printed? 
tadoma in the Supplement, by an error of the 


he hard, bluiſh green - zelaugium, variegated!'| | 


THA 


Intervals. 


Names, | Meaſures; 

From Cto D 1. Diminiſhed ſecond, extreme flat 

ſecond, or enharmonic dieſis, 1.8. 
C. 2. Semitone minor, or chromatic 

dieſis, 3.6. 

Db. 3. Flat ſecond, or ſemitone major, 5.4. 

C##. 4. Double ſemitone minor, 7.2. 

D. 5. Second, or tone, 9. o. 
Ebb. 6. Diminiſhed third, or extreme 

bes flat third, 10.8, 

Df. 7. Superfluous ſecond, 12.6, 


E. 8. Third minor, or flat third, 14.4. 
D##. 9. Extreme ſuperfluous ſecond, 16.2. 
gens 10. Third major, or ſharp third, 18.0. 


FD. 11. Diminiſhed fourth, 19.8, 
E Af. 12. Superfluous third, 21.6. 
F. 13. Fourth, 23.4. 
GÞd, 14. Extreme diminiſhed fifth 25.2. 
F F. 15. Falſe fourth, or tritonus, 27.0. 


Gb. 16, Falſe fifth, or ſemidiapente, 28.8. 


 F #8. 17. Extreme ſuperfluous fourth, 30. 6. 
G. 18. Fifth, 32.4. 
Abb. 19. Diminiſhed ſixth, or extreme 

1 ip flat ſixth, | 34.2. 
G #. 20. Superfluous fifth, 36.0. 


Ad. 21. Flat fixth, or ſixth minor, 37.8. 
G#%. 22. Extreme ſuperfluous fifth, 39.6. 


A. 23. Sharp ſixth, or ſixth major, 41.4. 
Bo. 24. Diminiſhed ſeventh, or extreme 
flat ſeventh, 4.2. 


| Aq. 25. Superfluous ſixth, o. 
d. 20. Flat ſeventh, or —_ minor, 46.8. 
1 


Aff. 27. Extreme ſuperfluous. ſixth, 48.6. 

B. 28. Sharp ſeventh, or ſeventh major, 50.4. 
. . 29. Diminiſhed octave, . 
BF. 30. Superfluous ſeventh, 54. o. 
Dc 31. Oviave, 55.8. 


The temperate dieſis enharmonica of Huygens being 1.8 com- 
ma; nearly, which is eaſily remembred, the meaſure of any 
interval in the octave may be found by multiplying it by 
the number denoting the place of that interval. Thus the 
ſixth minor, being the twenty-firſt interval, will be = 1.8 x 

21 == 37.8. The octave being the thirty-firſt, will be 31 

„ 1:8 = 55.8, which does not differ from the truth by more 
than 0.00237, that is, not by +34 of a comma, and there- 
fore perfectly inſenſible. See INTERVAL, Suppl. 

All the intervals in the foregoing table, either have re- 
ceived names, or at leaſt might receive them, from a per- 
fect analogy to the names in uſe among practical muſicians ; 
but many of theſe intervals are as yet unheard of among 
practitioners. Perhaps, if all the genera of antient muſic 
were reſtored, every interval here mentioned might be of 

uſe, either in melody or harmony, and thereby greatly add 
to the variety of compoſition. | 


TENDERLINGS, a name given to the ſoft tops of deer's 


horns, when they begin to ſhoot forth. Ruſt, Dict. in voc. 


TENDREL, a term peculiarly applied to the young ſhoot, 


or ſprig of a vine. 


TENEBRIO, the finking beetle, the name of a genus of 


beetles, the antennæ of which are oblong, ſlender, and fi- 
liform. | 

It has no interior wings, in which ſingular deficieney it dif- 
fers widely from all other beetles ; but the form and ſtruc- 
ture of all its other parts refer it to this claſs. See the article 
SCARABZUS, Suppl. 5 


Mouffet has called it the blatta fetida. There are ſeveral : 


ſpecies of it. | | 3 

TERRA alana, a name ſometimes given to the yellowiſh 
white tripoli, See the article TRIPOLI, el. and Sup- 
lement. | | 

TETHYS, in zoology, the name of a genus of naked ſea- 
inſects, the bodies of which are formed, as it were, of two 
lips, with an oblong cartilaginous body between them. 
They have four tentacula, ſhaped like ears, and there are 
two perforations in moſt ſpecies near the tentacula. 1 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus. Vid. Hill, Hiſt. 
Anim. p. 92. r | 

THATCH, a common covering for houſes in moſt parts of 
the country, | 
The beſt kind of thatch is that called helm, or tiff unbruiſed 
wheat-ſtraw, with the ears cut off, and bound up in bun- 


den. This being difpaſed in_an uniform and loogirudioal 


THE 


'brder on the roof, is fixed on with laths, withies, or ropes. 


Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 


THEA, the fea- tree, in botany, the name of a genus of plants, 


plane, permanent perianthium, divided into fix roundiſh, 


obtuſe leaves. The flower conſiſts of ſix large roundiſh, 


concave, and equal petals. The ſtamina are numerous fi- 


laments, about two hundred, and are very ſlender, Sitze „4 
e 


and ſhorter than the flower. The antherz are ſimple. Th 
ermen of the piſtil is globoſe and trigonal. The ſtyle is 
lated, and of the length of the ſtamina. The ſtigma 


the characters of which are theſe. The cup is a very ſmall, | 


? 


THE 


being nearly of the ſtrength of brandy may be _ had, 


and may be made of a proper degree of deniity by raiſing or 
lowering it. SS | 

Dr. Martine finds ſome faults in this thermometer ; one cf 
which is, that the ball or bulk of the thermometer being large, 
is not heated or cooled ſoon enaugh to ſhew the quick va. 
riation of the weather. And, 1% wy this is a fault com. 
mon to all thermometers, which have bulbs to hold their li. 
quor; a cylinder being much better, whatever liquor is uſed, 
except where great degrees of heat are to be meaſured, as in 


Sir Iſaac Newton's linſeed- oil hermometer. For though moſt 


ſpirit Her momsters have, the, degree of the heat of boiling 


77 pms 


is ſimple. The. fruit is a capſule, formed of three globular, 
bodies, growing together: it contains three cells, and opens 
into nee parts at che cop. The ſeeds are ſingle, globoſe, 

and internally angulated. Linmi Gen. Plant. p. 233. 

Of this genus there is only one known ſpecies, which is the] 
tree whereon our comniom ren is produced. Bee the article 
TEA, Cya. 5 5 8 


. ae What will melt lead, without firing or having the glaſs bal 
THEAVE, among country prople, denotes an ewe lamb of | of the thermometer melted. Whereas water is only capable 
the feſt year. Ruſt. Dict. in voce of a certain degree of heat, much lower, at which it wil 


THERMOMETER (Ol. In the Philoſophical Tranſacti- 
ons d we have the deſcriptiom of a thermometer, made with | 
a rod of metal, either 'brafs or irbn.— Ne 485. p. 128— 


A tire is compoſed: of an upright ſtaff or bar of 

. -- the beſt iron, four feet Jong, and an inch and a quarter 
broad, having a poliſhed brats bar of the, fate length and 
With ſcrewed to it before it, with four ſteel ſcrews, and 
being alſe capped with feel, and thereon à lee r moving up- 
oon a ſtud of ſteel, :which communicates with another leſs |. 
ever, which is atſo upon a ud, baving a. chain at the end | 
df it, which laps round an awis, whereto the index is fixed, | 
Which ſhews the degrees marked m a ſemicircular arch. 
Unger the ſteel ſcrew heads there are ſmall flits in the braſs 
bar, except the lowermoſt which is fixed, which admit of 
its expanding, whereby it protrudes and operates on the | 
firſt mentioned lever, which being raiſed moves the leſs le- 
ver, and thereby draws the chain which turns the axis af- 
fixed to the index, which ſhews the degree of warmth of | 
the weather marked on the ſemicircular arch. There is a 
ſerew through two ſtuds to draw the great lever backwards |. 
and forwards, as-occafion may be; and there is alſo a coun- 
terbelance to the mall dever, to draw the hand back when 
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before mentioned. 5 3 
Sir Iſaac Newton filled his thermameter with linſeed-oil, 
which will bear a very great heat. He aſſumes the rare- 
faction of the oil to be proportional to its heat 4; and this 
aſſumption ſeems juſt from his experiments. However, it 
were to be wiſhed that this ſubject were farther examined, 
\ —{f $ee/DePhil, Tranſ. loc. cit. 2j 
Dr. Hales places the freezing point at o, and the heat of 
water on which floating wax begins to melt at 100, In hi 
thermometer the heat of boiling water anfwers to 146. 
We ſhall here inſert a table of ſome obſervations made, 
with the thermometers of Fahrenheit, Reaumur, Sir Iazc 
Newton, and Dr. Hales, communicated. by Mr. Labelye. 


1. Obſervations by Fabrentzit's thermometer. 


- the braſs barikrinks. ' _ _ _. _ | 
Dr. Mortimer laid claim to a like invention, and gave the 
deſcription of his thermometer in the Phil, Tranſ. N- 484, 
kd the Appendix, p. ö. 
The late Dr. George Martine, in his Book of Eſſays printed 
at London 1740, has treated the ſubject of thermometers | 
very fully. Among other curious things, he has given a 
plate of ſeveral thermometers, which he compares, in order 8 
to ſhew the correſponding degrees in each. 5 


. 
<8 | * 
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As a fixed and unalterable point of heat is net yet found, 4 212 Boiling water. 
| the conſtruction of thermometers ſtill remains imperfect. For 190 Brandy boils. 
Z the heat of boiling water is not always preciſely - the ſame, 174 Alcohol boils. „ 
neither can we depend abſolutely on the point of freezing. 156 Serum of blood, and white of eggs hardens. 
Führenheit has placed the freezing point at 32, and that of 55 146 Killing heat for animals, in a few. minutes. 
boiling water at 2123 ſo that he divides the diſtance between | 108 A hen hatching eggs, but ſeldom ſo hot. 


the freezing point and that of boiling water into 180 de- from 107 { 1 of {kin in ducks, geeſe, hens, pigeons, par- 
eee | A | . to1034 ridges and ſwallows. 8 
Fir Iase Newton ©, in his ſcale of the degrees of . at 106 Heat of ſkin in a common ague and fever. | 
marks the freezing point o, and that of boiling water 34. from 103 0 Heat of ſkin in dogs, cats, I oxen, ſwine 
Hence one of his degrees correſponds to 54, degrees of to 100 ) and other quadrupeds. pe | 
. Fahrenheit's thermometer, —[<'See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 270.] from. gg | Heat of the human ſkin, in health, 
| 20S , 


It is to be obſerved, that if two thermometers be filled with | to 92 EL 

different ſpirits, they cannot be adjuſted to correſpond by at 97 Heat of a ſwarm of bees. | 

comparing _ their ſcales : for example, if the firſt | 96 A perch died in three minutes, in water ſo heated. 
thermometer riſes 4 diviſions, when the ſecond riſes but 3, it | 80 Heat of the air in the ſhade, in very hot weather: 

is not to be expected that the ſecond ſhall juſt riſe 6, gor | — 74 Butter begins to melt. | 

12 diviſions, when the firſt riſes 8, 12 or 16 ; becauſe the 64 Heat of the air in the ſhade, in warm weather. 
ſpirit will not dilate in one in the ſame proportion that it 48 Temperate air, in England and Holland. 

does in the other; ſo that unleſs the liquor be made to go 43 Oil of olive begins to ſtiffen and grow opaque 

its whole range in each of them, and the one be new mark- | 32 Water juſt freezing, or ſnow and ice juſt tha wing 

ed for every degree of the other, they will not be brought 30 Milk freezes. | 

w correſpond. Mr. de Reaumur being aware of this, at- | 28 Urine and common vinegar freezes 

tempted in a very ingenious way to eſtabliſh a general con- 25 Blood out of the body freezes. 

ſtruction of ſuch thermometers, which might be copied at all | 20 Good Burgundy, ſtrong claret and Madera freie. 

times, and in all countries; and fo to ſettle a general cor- | „ One part of ſpirits of wine mixt with three 

reſpondence of obſervations to be made by ſuch inſtruments. 7 0 water freezes. 

He took a large ball and tube, and knowing well the con- 5 Greateſt cold in Penſilvania in 1731-2, 4 lat 

tents of the ball and that of the tube in every part, he gra- 4 Greateſt cold at Utrecht in 1728-9- 


duated the tube, ſo that the ſpace from one diviſion to an- | | { A mixture of ſnow and (alt, which is able to freie 
other might contain ui part of the liquor, which con- OF oil of tartar per deliguium, but not brandy 
*aitied 1000 parts when it ſtood at the freezing point. 7 "I | | ching 
Then putting the ball of his thermometer and part of the We muſt here obſerve, that the heat of a hen ha dei 
tube into boiling water, he obſerved whether it roſe 80 di-“ chickens is placed, by this table, at 108 of Fahrenhe l 
viſions, which if it exceeded, he changed his liquor, and thermometer ; but it appears from Mr. Reaumur's expe! of 
adding water to. it lowered it fo, that on the next trial from ments, that eggs will hatch in a heat no greater than 

the human ſkin. See HATCH¹Ix G, Append, 


the freezing point to the point of boiling water it ſhould, 
| only riſe 80 diviſions: but if the liquor being too low, fell 

| 2. Obſervations by Reaumur's thermometer. 
97% Anſwers to the heat of boiling water. 


ſhort of 80 diviſions, he raiſed it by adding rectified ſpirit 
n N | 
80 Spirit of wine in Reaumur's (bermemete! — 


Te 3 Such liquor or ſpirits 


to it. The li thus prepared and 
Would ſerve ſor making a thermometer of any ſize, whoſe 
1 
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THI 


K Greateſt heat of the air in the ſhade ; obſerved at 
at 297 5 paris in 1706, 170), 1724. 


1 Conſtant heat of the caves of the obſervatory at 
| 101 Paris. | | 8 
o Artificial congelation of water. 
14; Lower than (0) greateſt cold at Paris, in 1709. 


| 3. Obſervations by Sir Lſaac Newton's thermometer. 
4 Water boils vehemently. 


| 285, Heat between water boiling and wax melting. 
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24 Heat of water on which floating wax melts. 
I Heat, of water on which floating melted wax 
055 begins, by cooling, to loſe its fluidity and tran- 
„ -ſpatency. | | 


8 | 
17 Heat of a bath ſupportable to the hand at reſt. | 
| 


17 296 £ Heat of a bath ſupportable to the hand in motion. 
145 T c The heat of blood juſt let out, is almoſt the ſame. | 
Heat of thermometer, in contact with a human 
| rf body. The heat of a bird hatching her eggs 
much the ſame. | 8 5 f 

5 {eas of the air in the ſummer. 
FF 2 
3 as of the air in ſpring and autumn. | 
2 | e x | 
2 7 Ee | 
I Heat of the air in the winter, | 
O. | | | 


0 Water begins to freeze. „ 
4. Obſervations by Dr. Haless thermometer. 
146% Anſwers to the heat of boiling water. 4 
100 5 of water on which floating wax begins to 
1 melt. Lon | 1 
59 Leaſt proper heat for the melon-thiſtle. 


o Freſh water. juſt freezing.. 


56 ananas, or pine- apple. 
53 — pimiento. | 
GT —_— — euphorbium. 
48 — — — ( — cereus. | 
45 » —— Je. 
43. ͤ ỹÄ J ian fi, | 
40 — N —ficoides. 
38 — orange. 
* 36 — mirtle. 5 
ö 


THICKET, a thick buſh, or place full of buſhes and bram- 
THRILL A DiR. in voc. . | 6 

the beam, or draught-tree of a cart or waggon, upon 

which the yoke bangs. Ruſt. Di&. in voc. _ 

THILLER, or THILL-b:rſe, the horſe that is put under, or 

immediately yoked to the thill. Ruft. Dict. in voc. | 


THIMBLE, a cover for the finger, made of braſs, ſteel or 


ſilver, and uſed by all people who ſow, as taylors, milli- 
ners, &. | 1 eee ee 
TrimBLE, in the ſea language, a ſort of ring, the outſide 

of which is conſiderably hollowed to receive ropes. Thimbles 
are fixed as loops,” to prevent the tackle-hook from calling 
the rope. Blanckley, Naval Expoſ. p. 169. | 
THIRDENDALE, a liquid meaſure in uſe at Saliſbury, con- 
taining three pints. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. h 1 
THIRST (Suppl.)—We find warm druggs, as liquorice, ſome- 
times effectual in allaying thir/t : nay pepper will, in ſame 
Caſes, have a like effect, by cauſing a more plentiful flow 
of the ſaliva, Ek | 
In feveriſh diſorders, the patient is frequently tormented. 
—— a violent birt, which is moderated by acidulating the 
arley-water, or ſage-tea, with ſpirit of vitriol, or with 


lemon-juice; but by nothing ſo much, as allowing the pa- 


tio "hs ſlices of an orange. Pringle, Obſerv. on Diſeaſ. 
THISTLE 

pry —_ cnicus, or ſaffron- flower. See the article CI =] 
Carline-TrtgrLy carlina, i 58 | 

„ carlina, in botany, the name of a genus 

D — — See the article S Suppl. | 

a TCA, in _— the name of a genus of plants, 
F; "Oe rags await is. See ATRACTYLIS, Append. 

f +=» 4 name ſometimes uſed for the cinara, or ar- 

tichoak. See the article CinaRra, Suppl, 7 


Fuller | 
— * *ISTLE, the name by which ſome call the dipſacus, 


Milm-Tmis — the article Dirs cus, & 


» or Torch-TRisrTR, the ngliſh name of a 


Tnisrrx, the ſame with the oonels 4; ls Pre 
um, See article — thiſtle or cirfi- 


TLE, the Engliſh of plants, called 
onchus by botaniſts. the article — 8 — 


n ſpecies of the name by which ſome call the calcitrapa, 
end 


name of a 


- @ 


| Geat's TroRn, the Engli 


P- I 35. | . | 
(Suppl. )—Bleſſed THrisTLE, a name by which | 


centauria. See the article CENTAURIJA, Ap- | 


THORN, a name denoting, or characterizing ſeveral diffe- 
rent genera of prickly plants. Thus: 

THorN-apple is the Engliſh name of the framonium of bota- 
niſts, See the article STRAMON1UM, Sufp/. WA 

Black-Tnorn, the name by which ſome call the prunus fl 


veſtris, or wild plum, more uſually called for, See the 
article PRUNUS, Suppl. 


| Box-T Horn, or Avignon-T Horn, names. given to the lyciun 


of botanical writers. See the article Lycium, Append. 


Buck-T morn, the name of a genus of plants. See the article | 


RHAMNVUs. 
Chriſt's Tron, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called 
paliurus by botanical writers. See PaLivRvus, Suppl. 
Egyptian-THORN, a name ſometimes given to acacid. Sce 
the article ACACIA, _— 
iſn name of a genus of plants, called 
Y 3 tragacanthb. See the article TRAGAC AN TH, 

uppl. 

Haw-Trorx,JVhite-TroRNn, Ever-green-T HORN, Oc. names 
given to the meſpilus. See the article MesPILUs, Suppl. 
Purging-T HORN, a name ſometimes given to the rhamnus; 

See the article RHAmNus, Suppl. 


| THORNBACK, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of ray-fiſh; 


prickly on the back, and with tuberculoſe teeth, and a tranſ- 

verſe cartilage in the belly, See the article Rata, Suppl. 
THOROUGH-waz, in botany, a name by which ſome writ- 

ers call the bupleurum, or hare's ears. See the article HaRE's 
ears, Suppl. | h 


'THREE-leaved graſs. See the articles 'TREFoIL and Tal- 


FOLIUM, Suppl. 


| THRICHECUS, in zoology, the name uſed by Dr. Hill for 


the manati, or ſea- cow. See the article ManaTi, Suppl. 


.| THROAT-wort, a name given to ſeveral ſpecies of campa- 


nula. See the article CAMPANULA, Suppl. 85 
THROPPLE, among country people, denotes the windpipe 
of a horſe. Ruſt. Biel in voc. ? | | 
THROSTLING, a diſeaſe of black cattle, proceeding from 
humours gathering under their throats; by which means 
their throats ate ſo dangerouſly ſwelled, that they will be 
choaked unleſs ſeaſonably relieved by bleeding. Ruſt. Dict. 

in voc. 8555 | | 

THRUSH, in ornitholagy, the Engliſh name of a large genus 
2 — called by authors turdus. See the article TuRDus, 

uppl. | „„ 

THYME (Suppl.) Mild Thyme, Lemon-TH YM E, or Mo- 
2 Hy ME, names uſed for a diſtinct genus of plants, 
called by botanical writers ſerpyllum. See the article SER- 
PYLLUM, Suppl, | 

Maſtich-TRHYME, a name uſed for the marum, maſtichina, or 
thymbra. See the article TYHYMBRA, Suppl. i 

THUYA (Suppl.) The leaves of this tree ſmell like oint- 
ment, and in fact prove an excellent one for freſh wounds, 
cloſing them ſpeedily. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. Iignum. 

TICK, in the hiſtory of inſets, the name of the ſheep-louſe, 
called by authors acarus. See the article AcARus, Suppl. 

TIER, in the ſea language, the name of the ſeveral ranks of 
guns; Which, according as they are placed on the lower, 
middle, or upper decks, are called the lower, middle, or 
upper tier. Blanckley, Nav, Expoſ. p. 169. e 

TIERCEL, in falconry, a name given to a male hawk, as being 
a third part leſs in ſize than the female. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 


| TIGER (Suppl.) The ſkull of this creature, both as to the 


teeth and other particulars, very much reſembles that of the 

cat, except that, in the room of the tranſverſe ſutures of the 

cat's, there is in the tigers one in the figure of a great V, 
ſo cloſe and firm, that the bones ſeem contiguous. 

Its tuſks are a little crooked, like thoſe of the dog and cat; 


their exerted part very white, and the bow of ſome of them 


very long, not leſs than five inches. Its claws are whitiſh, 


and ſemitranſparent, very flat, ſharp and pointed, and ex- 


tremely hooked ; every way in colour and ſhape like the claw 


of a cat. Uſually, on the fore paws of the larger tigers, 


theſe are at the baſis an inch broad, and are two inches and 
a half long. The bone on which the claw is ſet receives it 
into a little groove, and is by a double epiphyſis itſelf in- 
ſerted into the claw; by which means the claw is firmly 
held in its place. Gretu's Muſ. p. 13. 7 

Ticzs-/bell, the Engliſh name of the red voluta, with large 
white ſpots. See the article Vol urA, Suppl. 


| TIKE (Sp.) —TixE is alſo uſed for a {mall bullock or 


heifer, and for a fort of worm. Ruſt. Dit. in voc. 
TILLER, (Cycl.) a term uſed by farmers to ſignify, that the 
produce of the grain branches out into ſeveral ftalks. In 
which ſenſe, it denates — with the Latin word 
fruticare. Vid. Tull's Horſezhoeing Huſbandry, p. 105. 


| TILTH, a —_— term for tillage, manwzing, or improving 
Caovs, ge called by botanils cactus, See the article | 


of ground. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 1 yang: 
TIMBER (Suppl.) —Prici-LTuuzzx, 2 name by which ſome 
call the . euonymus, or ſpindle- tree. See the article Euox v- 


Mus, Suppl. 2 ? | | 

TIN, 2 heat. See the — bY 2 

TIPULA (Sp.) ap- TirulA, in natural * 
name of lee te deſert of which ſee ane the 
article »tipula, Suppl n 


TON 


FIRING, in falconry, is the giving à hawk a leg or pinion of 
a pullet to pluck at. Dict. Ruſt. in voce © 
TIT -{ark;/ Se ATAepA, uppers off 4 nh es | 
TOBACCO, micotiana, the Engliſh name of a diſtin genus 
of plants. See the article NIcOTIANA, Suppl. | 
"TOE-/hell, the Engliſh name of a genus: of ſhells, called by 

authors pollicipes. See the article POLLICIPEs, Suppl. 
TOFT (CGyc.)—ToFT alſo ſignifies a grove of trees. 
Ruft. in voc. | "of 39 BY a 20 Sinn. . ; 
'TOLK, in ornithology, a name ſometimes given to the black, 
brown, and white, mottled tringa. See the article TRINGA, | 
Su J. n Ix . "7 oy F: ; 4 + bg «0 6 1 ' 
TONGUE (Suppl.) To the inftances/briefly mentioned un- 
der this head in the Supplement, we may add the following 
account of a man at Montagu, in the Bas Poictou, who 
being ſeized with the ſmall- pox in his fifth or ſixth year, loſt 
his whole tongue by gangrene, or putrefaction; yet, not- 
withſtanding, performed in perfection the five actions be- 
longęing to the tongue, viz. ſpeaking, taſting, ſpitting, chew- 
ing, and ſwallowing * ; nature having, with infinite artifice, 


Dict. 


3 


given a new conformation to the mouth, proper to ſupply 


ttze want of the laſt organ, —[®* Fac. Rolandi Agloſstomogra- 
.  phid, ſive deſeriptio oris fine lingua quod perfecté loguitur et 
religuas ſuas functiones naturaliter exercet; firſt publiſhed in 
French, at Saumur, in 1630; tranſlated into Latin by Car. 
Ruygerus, and publiſhed in the Ephem. German. D. an. 3. 


* . 


P. 481—513.J a 3 
For ſpeech, inſtead of the ordinary proviſion, the little fleſhy 
part of the tongue remaining was inflected in the middle to- 
wards the palate, the teeth inverted, and long inwards, the 
muſculi buccinatores eaſily contracting between the dentes 
molares. In fine, there was a diſpoſition in all the organs 
co produce ſpeech without a fengue : for the breath iſſuing 
at the oval aperture of the larynx, was further broken, and 
rendered vocal by the inflation of the fleſny body, the mo- 
tion of the lips, the retraction of the buccinatores, the tre- 
mulous agitation of the uvula, and the commotion of the 
lower jaw. Laſtly, by the inverſion of the teeth, the de- 
preſſion of the palate, the abundance of faliva, and the ca- 
pacity of the mouth, the ſound was ſtill further modified and 
determined, ſo as to render it articulate. Habit too, and 
the repeated attempts to ſpeak at an age when the parts were 
Ceeuaſily flexible, had contributed greatly to the diſtinctneſs of it. 
For taſting, it is evident from this, as well as other conſide- 
rations, that the tongue is not the only organ of it, but that 
tte palate is alſo a ſeat of this ſenſe. For chewing, the 
office of turning the meat in the mouth was here performed 
by the lips and cheeks, the muſcles whereof repelled to- 
wards the maxillares; ſuch parts, as in maſtication might 
fall from one ſide to the other. For the firſt morſel ke took, 
| he could only chew on that fide. into which he put it with 
his hand; the ſecond he put in like manner on: the other 
ſide; and thus varied and. ſupplied each alternately. For 
ſwallowing, the gravity of the food contributed ſomething to 
this; which he further promoted by ſtretching out his neck, 
inclining his head, and n back the buccinatores with- 
in his teeth; all which were ſeconded by the mouth and 
fauces, being well moiſtened with plenty of faliva. In effect, 
divers animals, as the tortoiſe and the crocodile, ſtork, &c. 
ſwallow. without any tongue; and fiſhes, though their tongue 
is fixed immoveable to their palate. For ſpitting, it was per- 
formed by the lips, aided by the internal contraction of the 
mouth, and the retraction 
orinders. | | | 
Roland's inftance was. ſingular at that time, but a parallel 
one has been ſince obſerved in a girl at Liſbon fifteen years 
Royal 


old; of which an account was given in 1718 to the 
7 Upon inſpecting 


Academy of Sciences, by M. de Juſſieu b. 
the mouth of this girl, there appeared nothing in all that 


part ordinarily poſſeſſed by the tongue, but a little eminence 
in form of a papilla, between three and four: lines high, in 


the middle of her mouth, ſcarce perceivable by the eye. | 


Upon preſſing this with the finger, a kind of motion of 
contraction and dilatation was perceived in it; which ſhew- 
ed, that was the tongue was 
which it was formed, and which are deſtined to give it mo- 


ſpoke as diſtinctly and eaſily, as if nothing had been want- 
ing : ſhe diſtinguiſhed taſtes like other people. For maſti- 
cation, it was Chiefly effected by the motion of the lower 
jaw, which ſhe drew nearer to, or further from the grinders 

of the upper, under which the food to be chewed was. In 
this action ſhe ſometimes alſo made uſe of her fingers, but 
much more in the action of ſwallowing, in order to pro- 
trude the maſticated food towards the orifice of the œſo- 
phagus. For drinking, ſhe performed it like other people, 
excepting the attention ſhe employed to prevent the liquor 


going down too faſt; in order to which, ſhe kept her head 


. little inclined forwards. Laſtly, the action of ſpitting was 
ſupplied by the muſcles of the papilla, which filled the lower 
part of her mouth: - theſe ny 

teeth of the lower jaw, and the buccinatores approaching 
towards both jaws, expreſſed the ſaliva, and conducted it 


| 


of the buccinatores over the 


wanting, the . muſcles of 
f 
tion, were nevertheleſs there. With the help of theſe ſhe. 


almoſt to a level with the | 


* 4 * 
a * 
4 — . 


out of the mouth .I Mem. de V Acad. Scienc. an. 1718, 
p. 6—16., © Fuffieu, loc. cit. p. 7, ſeq] | 
Serpent's FonGUE, or Adder's TONGUE, names given to the 
ophiogloſſum, a diſtinct genus of plants. See the article O. 
PHIOGLOSSUM, Suppl. 


TON arent. See the article AcctNnT, Cyel. 


TOOTHs-p:h, a name by which ſome call the viſnaga, 2 
ſpecies of dautus, - according to Linnæus. See the article 
Davcvs, Suppl. : 1 
Toorh-wort, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called 
by botanical writers dentaria. See the article DEN TARIA, 
— ß Seer 
TORROCK, a bird of the larus or gull kind, with a white 
head, and a ſpot of black on each ſide. See the article La. 
: 8 
TOUCH-me-not, the name of a ſpecies of balſamine. See the 
article BaLSAM NA, Suppl. 1 
TOURNEFORTTA, in botany, a name given by Pontedera 
to a genus of plants, called by Linnæus anthoſpermum. See 
the article ANTHOSPERMUM, Append. © . 
TOWER-muftard, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, 
called turritis by botaniſts. See the article TURRIT1s, Suppl, 
TRACES (Suppl.) Ladies TRACES, in botany, the name of 
a diſtinct genus of plants, called by botaniſts of ch1s. See 
the article ORchls, S | 4 


, BS x | 
| TRACHELIUM (85 bs alſo a name uſed by many for 


ſeveral ſpecies of campanula. See the article CAM ANurz, 
TRA ESCANTIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, the 
name given to the ephemerum of Tournefort. See the article 
EPHEMERUM, Suppl. | 1 
TRAGO-erchts, in botany, a name uſed by ſame authors for 
the ſatyrium of Linnzus. See the article SATYRIUM, Append, 
TRAJECTORY (Cyc.)—PFhis term is often uſed, in general, 
for the path of any. body moving either in a void, or in 4 
medium that reſiſts its motion; or even for any curve paſling 
through a given number of points. Thus Newton, Princip. 
lib. 1. prop. 22. propoſes-te-deſcribe-a trefefory that ſhall 
paſs through five given points, — —— = « * 
TRAVE, among farriers, the ſame with traviee. See the ar- 
ticle 1 ZAVICE; e nm Conn 
TRAVELLER's joy, a name by which the clematitis, or virgin 
—4 is ſometimes called. See the artiele V4R&G1N's bor, 
TREACLE-muſtard. See the article Mus r AR, fupra. 
TREE (Suppl.) Corl- TREE, the Engliſh name of a genus 
- ms, called by botaniſts ſuber. See the article SUB, 
l. F 
Chaſte TREE. See the article VIT EX, Suppl. 
Germander TREE. See the article TEUCRIUM, Suppl. 
White-leaf, or mealy TREE, a name by which ſome call tht 
viburnum. See the article VIBURNUM, Suppl. | 
TREE F liſe, the Engliſh name of a genus of trees, called 
thuya by botaniſts. ' See the article THVUVYA, Suppl. 
TREE-louſe: See the article LousE, ſupra. ' 1 
TREFOIL (Suppl.) — Bean TRETOII, a name ſometimes given 
to the cytiſus. See the article CyT1sUs, Suppl. 
Bird's foot TREFOIIL, a name given by ſome writers to the 
lotus. See the article LoTus, Suppl. 
Marſh-TREFo1L, the name of a genus of plants, called by 
botaniſts menyanthes. See MENYANTHES, Suppl. _. 
Moon-TRETOIL, the name by which many call. the medica? 
of botanical writers. See the article MEDIcAaG0, Suppl. | 
Shrub-TREFOIL, a name given to very different plants; my 
ptelea of Linnæus, the cytifſus, and dorycnium, or the 9 
very 
Suppl. | n 
Snail TRETOIL, medica, in botany, the name of a diſtinct ge- 
nus of plants. See the article M DIC A, Suppl. 
TRELLIS, an aſſemblage of wooden bars, croſſing one of 
other, either in a ftrait line, or ſlopewiſe, deſigned to ſup 
port wall-trees. Te 


2 — r ˙ — — ey 


"Sim | 


There is another kind of trellis 
Build. Dict. in vo. AS) al 
TRILATERAL, in geometry, an appellation given 15 
three-fided figures. See TRIANGLE, Cycl. | ing 
TRILOCULAR, in botany, is applied to 2 capſule ba 
three cells. See CAPsULE, Appen. 
timber into a 


made of iron-wire. dee 


TRIM, in carpentry, is to fit one piece of 
other. Build. Dia. in voc. 23 
TRIOSTEOSPERMUM, in botany, che name . Ten 
Dillenius calls a ſpecies of lonicera. See the article 
CERA, Append. 4 of three 
TRIPETALOUS plants, ſuch whoſe flower conſiſts 9 ©. 
tals or leaves. Ruſt, DiR. in voc. 11 calk 
TRITON, in zoology, the name by which Dr. Hi F 
enus of inſects of the gymnarthria, or naked kind. moutd 
The body of the zriton is oblong ; the roſtrum at 8 amb" 
is of a ſpiral form; the tentacula are fourteen in go 
and twelve of them cheliferous. Vid. Hill, Hiſt 
P · 89, leq. 


to the ſphinQter of the lips, from whence the air, driven with 


TROAT: 


violence from the larynx, ſerved as a vehicle to expel it 


conuolvulus. See the articles PTELEA, CYT15U5S os £ 
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1 


TUB 


ROAT, among ſportſmen, the cry of a buck in rutting 
time. Dict. Ruſt. in voc. 

TROCHING, the ſmall branches on the top of a deer's head, 
Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 

1 in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the name 

enus of plants, called by Tournefort cardamindum, and 
b 1. Bauhine naſturtium indicum. 
The characters are theſe: The cup is a deciduous peria 
thium, compoſed of a ſingle leaf, divided into five am, 
erecto-patulous, acute, coloured, and the two lower ones 
narrower than the reſt. The flower conſiſts of five roundiſh 
petals, inſerted into the diviſions of the cup; the two up- 
per petals are ſeſſile; the three others have very long and |: 
barbated ungues. The. ſtamina are eight ſhort, ſubulated, 
© declinated, unequal filaments. The anthere axe erect, ab- 
long, quadrilocular, and afſurgent. The ge ed, is round- | 
iſh, usted, and formed of thies lobes. ſtyle is fim- | 

ple, erect, and of the length. of the > Th 0 
is trifid and acute. The fruit i of three 3 con- 
vex, ſulcated, and ſtriated on onng ſide, and nevlar on the 
other. The ſeeds are three in number, 800 bous on one 

ſide, and an ulated on the, other; but, upon the whole, 

_ ſomewhat roundiſh, and ſtriated 5 Vid. Linnæi Gen. 
Plant. See the article © CARDAMINDUM, Suppl. 

TROP 1 5 )—Txorny,, in architecture, an. ornament 
repreſentin nk trunk of a tree, char ged or encompaſſed all 
round with arms, or military weapons, both offenſive and 
| defenſive, Build. Dict. in voc. 

TROUGH, (Gel.) a hollow wooden veſſel for knea afing bread | TU 
in, or to beat ples i in-for cyder alſo a piece of the trunk 
of a tree made Follow, to feed ſwine in, 8 an open pipe or 

channel, made of boards, for the conveyance of water. 
Dic. Ruſt. in voc. 

TRUE-lmwe, or Herb Txux-love, the name of a ge us of 

: plants, called herba Paris by | botaniſts. See the a gow of 


* * 


| Paris, Suppl. | 
TRUG (Cycl.)—Truc is alſo a country word for a. milk 
, Or a hod to carry mortar in. 
TRUMPET (Ot .)—The. uſual ſounds of the mae are 
repreſented by the following muſical notes, NE 
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Hero the pag 2 hell denoted by 1, the pitch of 
dhe reſt, or che numbe wy 
ing the time that © . once, will be expreſſed by the 
numbers denoting the order of the ſounds, 2, 3, 4, 55 Sc. 
The ſounds: expreſſed by the muſical numbers, that is, by 
2, 3, 5 *, ee ites, Which are 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 
| 572 1 ebe 16 are all perfed ly. in tune; but the ſounds ex- 
; 7 numbers not my, ical, a8 7, 174 5 wk 4 are fajſe. 
Nhe o of theſe, viz. Bb, its aCtave, and A, Maeve | 
i i F placed over them, are too flat; and the 3 note 
F, marked with an 8, is too ſharp. I“ dee üer 90 
ber þ Suppl. and Append.] 
| dae N of which is, that B ought to be a tone major 
| that is, its pitch to tao e e ms Bio 9; 
| = the proportion given by che en r e is as Hu to 8 Which 
5 heing ; a leſs proportion th to 9, It follows, that | 
B pill be too. flat. * = e holds. true of its octave. 
< _—_ being a tone 1. e ee above, G, it ought to, e to, G 
0.9: it is to ( 3 as 136% 123 
£ which being leſs than « , of 10 to g, it. llows, 
that A will be too flat. On the: othe hand, Fou | to. be 
= ſemitone major above E; that i 18 ought. to be to E, as 
N to 15: but, in the trumpet, F is to E, as 11 to oi which 
by a greater orten He, Wr 16 10 185 bs wier 


is too 
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ſtigma 


eir reſpective vibrations, dur- | 


TYP 


TUE-:ron, in ſmithery, the iron through which a ſmith's 
bellows blow. Blanckley, Naval Expol. p. 178. 

TUEL, among ſportſmen, denotes the fundament of a horſe, 
or wild beaſt. DiR. Ruſt. in voc. 

N by ſome for the hemanthus, a diſtin&t genus. of plants. 

e the article HMANTHUs, Suppl. 


taniſts tulip e and liriodendrum. See the article LIR o- 
DENDRUM, Suppl. 

Laurel-leaved Tul Ip-free, a name ſometimes given to the 
magnolia of botanical writers. See the article Mas NOLIAs 


＋ d, the making x kind of fence in the felch, 
ſetting trees almoſt on the ſurface of the Found, and 2 
F hair roots with mould. Ruſt. Bick in vo. 
TON:bo a name. fame 9 75 uſed for en. See the 
3 7 vy, Suppl. and Append, 
 TURBLFH,: in "oy a name uſed by many for the thepfie, 
or de a carrot. es the article THA SI a, Suppl. 
Meral ITURBITH (Cycl.)—We read of this preparation he- 
ing given to the quantity of ten grains, with the fame; 
E of camphor, and 
to remove the ſwelling of the teſticles. 3 us me- 


_— — 


— — 


alterative, It is ſaid to be ſucceſsful 
and 8 diford ers. See Medic. 


10 50 Vol. IV. Art. | 
RO e ve gem has many virtues * to 


7 operated chiefly as 


in obſtinate venere 


Ti id a very favourite colour in the 1 75 ind 18 iy 


falt myſt by they Fn 386 god 5 ee! | 

opacity again, ers Art 

TuRcgzs: ramets an 1 7 75 bs of the” «ghyr of. To 

by ee and ver bling it in many relpecks. 7 
Ae manner: the 


me c 3 the nde 
ſix ; pounds, meh. it, refine My * ak. it 


| oy ofu — N 
| of 9 5 cined 4 s th ree ounces, zaffer prepared ninety- 
ſix grains, wherewith mix well forty-eight grains of man- 
ganeſe ; mix theſe well, and put them into the matter at four 
times; let the whole incorporate, and Ake en, My a 

| 5 — to ſee if j it be right, . it require more of any o 

Ne eri's Art of Glaſe, p. 149. 
p, a name by ſome for a ſpecies of lilly. gee 
1 Latron, fu 


Ses the article Cactus, Append. 
(Ez 1 See the article Baux, n 
ae 2 name ſometimes given to wk or vice. 
e articles Yucca and MAE, 22 
1 1 J=—French TURN ET, the name "bp which 
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TULIP (Suppl.) — African Tulir, or Cape Tulip, names 


fue, the Engliſn name of a genus of trees, called by 


fifteen grains of the pilul. ex 


dieine, which in the beginning 87 and purged, at laſt 
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V. marina, in zoology, a name ſometimes uſed. 


©] 
VA 
VAULT (Szuppl.)—Going to the V au, a term uſed by ſportſ- 


fixed at Mags $6 


pa "BY TP 


for the manati, or ſea cow. See the article Ma- 


fr 


„ PVALERIAN (Suppl.)—Greek VALERIAN, a name. 
frequently uſed for — monium of botaniſts, See the ar- 
ticle PoLEMONItUM, Suppl. 25 | 


the cephalanthus of Linnæus. See the article CEPHALAN- | 
" THUS, Append. ENTS Belt | : | 


VALLEY (Cyc.)—VarLeys, in building, denote the gut- 
ters over the ſleepers in the roof of a building. Build. DiQt. | 
| VALLOR, VAILOW, or VArE, among country people, a 
hollow mould, in which a new- made cheeſe is preſſed. Ruſt. 


--DiQ; myoc:--: = 


VARVELS, in falconry, ſmall filver rings about a hawk's 


E: with the owner's name on them. Ruſt. DiR. in voc. 
IE, in the making of cheeſe. See VALLOR, ſupra. 


men for a hare's taking the ground like a coney, which ſhe 
- ſometimes does. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 


| VEGETABLE (Suppt.)—-Perſpiration of VzozTABLEs. Sec 


'PeERSPIRATION, Append. 


VELLICULA, a name - ſometimes uſed for the forficula, an | 
inſect called in Engliſh the ear-wig. See the article EaR- 


--wip, Append. 155 | | 
VELLING, a term uſed by huſbandmen in the weſt of Eng- | 


land- for plowing up by the turf, Ruſt. Dict. in voc. 


' cloſe” place, as an hoſpital, gaol, ſhip, chamber, &c. ma 
EEC 
"The noxious qualities of bad air have been long known, tho 
not ſufficiently attended to in practice; but it is to be hoped, 
that the indefatigable-'pains taken by Dr. Hales to ſet: the 
- miſchiefs ariſing from foul air in a juſt light, and the eaſy 
-* remedy he has propoſed by the uſe of his bentilators, will at 
length prevail over that unaccountable floth, or obftihacy, 
hich, where particular intereſts are not immediately con- 
terned, ſeems to poſſeſs the generality of mankind, and 
K allows them to give due attention to any new 
i overy. 2 i * ao 5 * e 285 5 50 . e , Als 
The ventilators invented by chat ingenious author con- 
fiſts of a ſquare box of any ſize ; im the middle of one 
ſide of this box a broad partition, or midriff is fixed b 
hinges, and it moves up and down by means of an rat roch 


„* 
44+, 
- x 
4 


der diſtance from the other end of the midriff, 

and paſſing through a ſmall hole in the cover of the box. 
Two boxes of this kind may be employed at once, and the 
two iron rods may be fixed to a' lever. moving on 3 fiked 
center ; ſo that by the alternate raiſing and prefling down of 
the. lever, the midriffs are alſo alternately raiſed and de- 


preſſed, whereby theſe double bellows are at the fame time | 


both drawing in air, and pouring it out through apertures 
with valves made on the ſame ſide with, and placed both 
above and below the hinges of the midriffs. For a farther 
-- account of this machine we refer to the author himſelf, who 
gives a full detail of it, and of its manner of working. See 
hi W. "am of Ventildtors, by Stephen Hales, D. D. Lond. 
1743, 9... 72. ie 13 ier on 
The Doctor has ſhewn the uſe of his ventilators W 
As to fhips, in particular he obſerves that the wind-ſall, 
made uſe of at ſea to introduce freſh aix between decks, is 


far from being ſufficient for that purpoſe'; nor can. it be uſed. | 


- with"equal ſafety to the ſick, and thoſe who are fleeying; 
by means of the ſtrength of the wind which conyeys the Alf 
With too much violence. But when the foul air is tle 
off by means of ventilaters, notwithſtanding the great ve- 


+ Jocity with which they throw out the air, which they may 


do at the rate of ſixty tuns in a minute, yet the motion of 


it downwards into the hold, to ſupply what is carried off, 
is ſo very gentle, that it cannot be perceived; becauſe the 
ſum of all the open paſſages for it through the deck exceeds 
the opening of the trunk of the ventilator, in ſo great a 
proportion as 100 to 1, or more, Beſides, in a calm the 
wind-ſail can do little or no good; nor when the ſhip is un- 
der fail, at which time the wind-ſail is not uſed. And it 
is to be obſerved, that it is not the ventilating of a ſhip now 
and then with a wind-ſail, when wind and weather ſerve, 
that will ſuffice; it ought to be done daily, if due regard 
be had to the health of the ſhip's crew. The great quan- 
tity of rancid noxious vapours, which are inceſſantly ex- 
IF: f 


\ * 


' VALERIANOIDES, in botany, a name given by Petiyer to | 


VENTILATOR, a machine by which the hoxious air of any | 


| 


* 


haling from a number of live human bodies, the ſtench that 
idpceſſantly ariſes from the bilge water, and from the hot, 


ſtagnant, putrid air in the hold, makes it very adviſeable to 


* refreſh ſo bad an air continual Iys either with the wind- ſail 
when that can be properly u 


uſed, or elſe with ventilator;, 
which are intended to ſupply. the defects of the wind- fail. 
Ventilators muſt alſo be of particular ſervice in new ſhips, 
which are obſerved to be more unhealthy, on account of 2 
Rn uantity of ſappy wreak which ariſes from new tim- 
er, and makes the confined air the more unwholeſome. 


They will alſo be an effectual preſervative of horſes in 


tranſports, where they are ſometimes. ſuffocated, when ina 


ſtorm there is a neceſſity to ſhut the hatches down. 


Theſe ventilators will alſo drive out of the hold of a ſhip that 
dangerous vapour which ariſes from corn, which is ſo noxi- 
ous, that ſometimes they dare not venture into the hold, 


till after the hatches have been opened for ſome time. 
Ventilation will not only be of ſervice to preſerve ſeveri 


kinds of goods, but alſo the timbers and planks of the hold 


itſelf, when laid up in ordinary, as well as when in uſe, and 


will make the air in the hold leſs noxious, though it wil 
ſill be offenſive to the ſmell, by reaſon of the bilge water. 


But this may be made leſs offenſive, by often letting 'n 


ſweet water from the ſea, and then pumping it out; which 


good practice ought to be continued, notwithſtanding the 


uſe of the ventilators. * 


What is here ſaid of the foul air of Ihips may be applied u 


that of mints,” gaols, wörk-houſes, barracks arid hoſpitils. 
In mines, ventilators may guard againſt the ſuffocations, and 


other terrible accidents arifing from damps. The air of gaob | 


has been often knownto be infectious; and we had a fatal proof 
of this, by the accident that happened a few years ago 2t 
the ſeſſions at the Old-Bailey. To guard againſt the like 
for the future, as well as to preſerve the health of the pfl. 
ſoners, a worthy magiſtrate, in 1752, had vent:laters placed 
in Newgate, which are wrought by a wind-mul : and in the 


beginning of the preſent year, 1753, Dr. Hales gave an ac- 
count of the good ſucceſs attending the uſe of theſe ma. 
chines, by a remarkable decreaſe in the iiſual” mortality d 
; ſicknels- of that place.” 3 49 2 2 4. BUSCH. Ae 
© Fhe Doctor is alſo of opinion, that a ventilation of warn 
dry air from the adjoififig ſtove, with a cautious hand, might 


4+ 7 


de of ſervice to trees an 1 = in green-houſes ; Where it 
is well known tht an air- 
 petſpire from the plants, is very unkindly-to' them, 25 u. 
n the'vapours from human bodies are 0 | 
air is as neceſſary to the healthy ſtate of vegetables, 0 of 


ull of the rancid vapours, bi 
6 men. For frelb 


animals. 


? 


Tue larger kinds of ventilators, uſed by the Doctor, are tel 

feet long, five feet broad, and two feet high, in the clear 

Within. Thoſe he uſed by way of experiment on board ti 
Captain, a ſeventy gun ſhip, w | 

three inches wide; in the clear within, and thirteen inche 
deep; one inch of which being occupied by the midn" 

chere remained a foot depth for it to riſe and fall in. A w. 

later of theſe dimenſions will, through a trunk of 2 fo 

N „ . „ rn Sf 

ſquate, drive the air at the rate of twenty - five miles in 
houf, which is double of what Mariott affigns for the we 

f Aae pretty ſtrong —_— 8 

But 


ere ten feet long, four 


ut beſides theſe large ventilators, the Doster made a fr, 
ſort, four feet in length, ſrxteen inches in breadth, an t 


teen inches, all in the clear within. This ſmaller e 
may be. very uſeful in preſerving the bread, in the ber 


room of a ſhip, ſweet and dry. Peaſe alſo, and 027”) 


which are apt to heat and ſpoil in caſks, may be preſerves 


? 


a I em into a large bin, with' a falſe bottom of hal 
'C 


th laid on bars, whereby freſtt air may be blow? 
wards through them with theſe ſmall uentilaters. 


 \Ventilatevfe allo of excellent uſe for the drying of © 


hops, and malt. Hales, lib, eit. p. 100; 10h; 129, 18d 
Gunpowder may be thoroughly dried, by blowing 4 ng 
through it by means of ventilaters. Hales, ib. P. l 8 i 
What advantage dry gunpowder has over that V in the 
damp, may be ſeen by the experiment ment! 
article GUNPOWDER, Append. | 


1 
VENUS (Cycl. )—Signior Bianchini has given the deſcript 


ich ae. 
of a globe for Venus, the principal properties of which 


that the plane of the ecliptic makes an angle of 15 |, 
the axis, the tropics are 75* from the equator, a0 of it, be 
circles only 15* from it. For a farther account * 

Deſaguliers, Experim, Philoſoph. Vol. II. p. 55 Vs 


898 * 
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4 3 paratory to the operations, and ſuch as are actually em- 


VE T 


Vexvs's cumb, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called , 
by botanical writers ſcandix. See the article Sc Ax pix, 
* u 0 : 0 ** 
Venvus's luking-glaſs, a name ſometimes uſed for the campa- 
nula, or bell- ſſower. See the article CAMPANULA, Suppl. 
Vgnvus's nauel- wort, the name by which ſome call the ompha- 
. lodes, a diftin& genus of plants. See the article OH A- 
LODES, Suppl. ; 
VERGE, among gardeners, generally denotes the edge or out- 
| ſide of a border; but more particularly, is uſed for a flip of 
graſs adjoining to gravel-walks, and dividing them from the 
. borders in the parterre-garden. Miller, Gard. Dict. 
VERMIS aureus, the name by which Bartholine, and others, 
cull the apbrodita, a genus of ſea- inſects. See the article A- 
PHRODITA, Append. | | 
VVERVAIN. mallow, the Engliſh name of a diſtin genus of 
plants, called by botanical writers alcea. See the article Ar- 
CEA, Suppl. | 
VESSEL 5) Chemical VEssELSs, The article of chemi- 
cal APPARATUS, Suppl. having been accidentally forgot, 
we are forced to inſert it under this title VE SS EL, though 
' omewhat improperly, the word APPARATUS being of much 
more extenſive ſignification. | 
Dr. Shaw, in his Eſſay on the uſe of a portable laboratory, 
has given a liſt of all the apparatus neceſſary for it, which 
will ſerve alſo, in general, for a complete chemical appara- 
tus for all ordinary caſes, and common courſes of chemical 
experiments: for extraordinary purpoſes it may be enlarged 
at diſcretion, according to the views of the operator. | 
The chemical apparatus may be divided into two kinds, the 
remote and immediate; or, in other words, ſuch as are pre- 


ployed in them. The remote apparatus conſiſts of ſeveral 


- particulars, Among theſe are firſt ſuch as are neceſſary to | 
the exactitude of the proceſs, for every chemical operation | 


zs to be performed in an exact manner. Good ſcales and 
weights are neceſſary for the exactly determining the quan- 
tity of the ſubject to be employed, weight being the true in- 
dex of the quantity of matter in bodies; but in common caſes, 
or where water, or other liquors of nearly the ſame ſpecific 
gravity with water are uſed, the work is conſiderably ſhort- 
. _ened by the uſe of a meaſure, which in water very nearly 
correſponds to weight in the common acceptation, a pint 
of it very nearly anſwering to a pound in weight. Hence 
te next thing to a ſet of ſcales and weights, in the chemical 
apparatus, is a ſet of nice meaſures ; but they muſt be uſed 
- With great diſcretion, and though ever ſo exact as to their 
contents, they muſt not be ay of to in the nicer opera- 
tions. A pint of ſpirit of wine falls conſiderably ſhort of | 
2 pound, and a pint of quickſilver weighs fourteen pounds; 
between the; ſeveral weights of theſe there is a great va- 
TIRE, » 4. be * We EEG = EP op dg Wed on l 
Many ſolid ſubſtances require to be reduced into ſmall parts, 
before they can be made the ſubjects of chemical operations; 
and for this. reaſon there will be a neceſſity for mortars, 
 Heves, raſps, files, hammers, flicers, and forceps. Next to 
theſe come the inſtruments uſed in the management of the 


* 


. fire; theſe are ſhovels, books, tongs, and blow-pipes : and | 


for charging the veſſels with the ſubject matters to be worked 
upon in the operations, there are required hollow ſhells, 


o 


. horns, tin plates, bruſhes, hares feet, ſpoons, and ſpatulas. | . 

n V1sNaca is alfo uſed by J. Bauhine as the name of a ſpecics 

FR... ee See the article FoxEnNICULUM, Append. 
IT 


- Rounds are alſo required to ſet certain glaſſes on; and for 
emptying ti * contents, and thoſe of other veſſels, hooked 
| tongs, cones, ingots, baſons, funnels, and ſtore-glaſſes, fur- | 
- miſhed, according to the nature of the things to be kept in 
_ them, with common cocks, wax ſtopples, and glaſs ſtopples; 
and for the tying down of . theſe, bladders; leather, and the 
5 ike. In the laſt place come the inſtruments for making 
Frtain utenſils, as moulds for muffles, teſts, crucibles an 
5 3 ts, and iron rings for cutting glaſſes and the necks 
5 The mare immediate 2 N 7 6.@ te {2} 

: more e apparatus, or that employed in the 
_ operations themſelves, ae eſe. containing the ſubjekts to 


Gigeſtion; retorts and receivers for diſtillation ; blind heads 
„ in ſublimation; ſtone pans and cut glaſſes for eva- 
| 2 peculiar ſpout · receivers, and glaſſes for ſeparation 
. for percolation; paper for filtration; muffles and 
gs TR z Crucibles for melting; pots for cement- 
pee. 1 lutings to cloſe the junctures of the veſſels when- 

See Tak + Shaw's Chemiſtry, p. 384. | 
VESTIBL 5 emical Furnaces, Vela? and Utenſils, 
E. (Cycl.)—V8TIBLE is alſo uſed for a kind of 


5 . antichamber before the entrance of an ordinary apart- 


VETCH (Supdl.)—4x-Vzrcn, in botany, the Engliſh name 
. of plants, called by authors ſecuridaca. See the | 
itter-Vy CVRIDACA, Sup 

6 u, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, known | 
wn writers by that of erobus. bee 


ETCH, a name ſometimes given to the vetch- 


wrought upon ; particularly glaſs fe and bodies for | 
| 


the article The city of Carthagena 
| 497 ſeconds of north latitude. The weather there is always 
ult 


VOM 


imſon-graſs- Vxron, a name ſometimes uſed for the n., 

a diſtinct genus of plants. See the article Ntss0L1a, Suppl. 

Hatchet- VET CH, the name by which ſome call the /ecuridace 
of botanical writers. See the article SEC URID AGA, Suppl. 


| K:aney-VETCH, the name by which ſome call a ſpecies of val. 


neraria. See the article VULNERARIA, Suppl. | 
Liquorice-VETCH, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, 
nown among botaniſts by that of glycine. Sce the articic 

 GrLycint, Suppl. | 

Medic-VETCH, the name by which many call the onobrychis, 
: * genus of plants. See the article OvokRYCRHIS, 

© Suppl, | 

Milk-VeTcn, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called 
by botanical writers aftragalus. See the article ASTRAGA- 
LUs, Suppl. | 

VETCH-graſs, in botany. See the article GRass, Append. 

VETCHLING, the Engliſh name of a diſtinct genus of plants, 
known among botaniſts by that of aphaca. See the article 
APHACA, Srppl, | 

VIGILIA, watch,” in antient chronology, See the article 
WarTcH,' Append. 

VINE eee a name by which the zamnus, 
or black briony is ſometimes called. See the article Tam- 
NUS, Suppl. | 

Spaniſb-arbor-V NE, a name by which ſeveral ſpecies of conve/- 
vulus are ſometimes called. See the article ConNyoLvuLus, 
Suppl. 0 | 

IVhite-Vixe; or Will Vixx, a name ſometimes given to the 
_ alba. See the article BRyoN1Aa alba, Suppl. 

VINEGAR (Suppl.) is faid to be a good remedy for the ſting of 
'waſps. Perhaps it might alſo be ſucceſsfully applicd to the ſting 
of bees, gnats, &c. A late author pretends, that taken in- 
ternally, eſpecially if mixed with the powder of cantharides, 

_ vinegar is a remedy againſt the hydrophobia. Vinegar and 
honey, or oxymel, of the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, ſwallow- 
ed warm, is very good in many caſes of fore throats ariſing 
from colds, | | | ES 

VIOLET (Suppl.)—Dame's, or Qucen's VIoL EY, the Engliſh 
name of a diſtinct genus of plants, called by botaniſts heſpe- 
ris. See the article HesPER1s, Suppl. | 

Bulbous-VioLET, a name ſometimes given to the ſnow-drop, 
a plant which Linnæus makes a diſtin genus under the 
name galanthus; but which Tournefort comprehends among 

the narciſſo-leucoiums. See the article NARE1880-/eutotum, 
Suppl. | 

Corn-ViIor ET, a name ſometimes given to the campanula, or 
bell- flower. See the article CAMPANULA, $i oath 

Dog's tooth VioLe'r, the name by which ſome call the dens 

canis of botanical writers. See the article DENs canis, Suppl. 

VIPER's bugle/s. See the article Buctoss, ſupra. _ 

VIrER's graſs, the Engliſh name of a diſtinct genus of plants, 

called by botanical writers ſcoraonera. See the article SCOR- 

ZONERA, Suppl. oat Hon: mrietel 

VIS viva, in mechanics, a term uſed by Leibnitz and his 

' "diſciples for force, which they diſtinguiſh into two kinds, 

' vis mortua, and vis viva; underſtanding by the former any 

kind of preſſure, and by the latter that force or power of 

acting, which reſides in a body in motion. See FORCE. 

VISNAGA, in botany, a genus of plants, according to Ray, 

but comprehended by Linnæus nnder the article daucus. See 

the article DAucus, Suppl. | 


UM Archimedeum, Archimedes's glaſs, a name given by 
 Swedenborg to an inſtrument which he invented for the ex- 
amination of mixt metals, and by means of which he could 
_ diſcover the quantities, without the trouble of the apparatus, 
and calculation commonly uſed for this purpoſe. 
VIXEN, or Fixzv; among ſportſmen, denotes a fox's cub. 
- Ruſt. DiR. in voc. | N92 
UMBER (Cycl. and Suppl.)—This earth when burnt makes a 


270 good ſhade for gold. It need only be put into the naked fire 


im large lumps, which ſhould not be taken out till they be 
thoroughly red hot. Build. Dict. in vo. 
UNACCENTED part of @ bar. See ACCENT, Cycl.. 


but one cell. See CAapsULE, Cycl. FS 

UNRECLAIMED ber, in falconry, one that is wild and 

* untamed. Ruſt. Dic. in vo. tou! 2 

UNSUMMED, a term ufed by falconers for a hawk's feathers 
before they have arrived at their full length. Ruſt. Dict. 
in voc. 

VOLUBILIS, in botany, the name of 2 of plants, ac- 
cording to Dillenius; but comprehended by others under con- 
volvulus, or bind- weed. See the article Cox vol vv us, Suppl. 


VOMIIT (Suppl.)— Black-V oMtT; a 2 frequent in the · 


Weſt- Indies, particularly at Carthagena. The following ac- 
count of this diſtemper has been communicated to us by a 
friend. | N 

is fituate 10 degrees 25 minutes 


ry hot. A thermometer conſtructed by Monſieur de 
Reaumur gave on the 19th of November, 1735, one of their 


» a diſtin 
the article 2 


- 


i d of the warmth of the air 1025 
| winter —_ the degree * — 


UNILOCULAR, in botany, is applied to a capſule having 
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diviſions and a half; and:this with little variation both night] ſomewhat extrabtdinafy, that notwitliſtanding many endes 
and day. The greateſt height to which the ſpirit aſoen Vvours have been made towards finding out remeties equal 
at Paris the ſame year by a thermometer, graduated in the] to this diſeaſe, none have been diſcovered either as ſpecific 
fame manner, was 10254 diviſions; ſo that the heat of the] or preſerya ves; for the iricofiſtancy af the ſymptoms is 6 
cool nights at Carthagena was nearly equal to that of the ha, A Eliey not in the beginning to be diſtinguiſhed 
| Hotteſt days at Paris. I r nr agg m thoſe which are in common to this with flighter dif. 
As the heats in this climate are ſo great without receiving | tempers; but the principal complaints at firſt are a weari. 
any mitigation from the night, it is no wonder that the per- nels and great diſorder in the head, WS 26 
ſpiration of the inhabitants is very great. From this it comes | This diſtemper does not always attack the ſhips: of Europe 
about, that all thoſe who make their abode there any time] at their arrival in the bay of Carthagena, nor is it very an- 
appear pale and weakly, as ous newly recovering from a] tient in that country ; for what they heretofore called chap. 
fit of illneſs” You remark in all their actions, even ſo far tonada, ſo denominated, as' thoſe from Europe were only 
as in their ſpeaking, a certain idleneſs, and, as our _ liable to it, were indigeſti ns; and though they were in that 
expreſſes himſelf, a disjointedneſs: notwithſtanding this they climate _— attended with danger, the women of the 
are in good health, though their aſpect indicates the con-] country, as they do now, cured them with eaſe, eſpecially 
trary. The people who arrive there from Europe, hold their when they were taken in time. The ſhips afterwrards going 
appearance of ſtrength and colour in their countenances ne from Carthagena to Porto Bello, it was there ſurceeded the 
ing three or four months ; but after that time they loſe both Seat mortality, which was always attributed to the unſez- 
one and the other from the quantity of ſweat, until they be-] ſonableneſs of the climate, and to the fatigue of the ſhip} 
come like the former inhabitants. Theſe effects are moſt | crew in unloading their ſhips, and in the buſineſs of the fair 
 6bſervable in younger people: on the contrary, thoſe who] there. 
are further advanced in life when they go thither, preſerve} The black vomit was not known at Carthagena, nor in its 
their former appearance better, and enjoy ſo good a ſtate of | neighbourhood, until the * 1729 and 30; when firſt it 
health, that they live commonly to more than eighty years] carried off a great part of the crews of the ſhips of wa, 
of ape. | N e 15 I which Don 1 Juſtiniani then commanded, and were 
As the temperament of this country is particular, ſo are fome} then there as guarda coftas. Theſe ſhips were firſt attacked 
of its diſtempers. Theſe may be conſidered of two kinds, at Santa Martha, where the ſeverity of this diſtemper, and 
viz, thoſe diſtempers to which the Europeans newly arrived] its great ſlaughter, had caft a great terror upon their crews, 
there are liable, and they only; and thoſe which are dom - The ſecond attack of this diſtemper was on- board the gal- 
mon to all perſons there, as well Criollos as Chapetonez. Icons comnianded by Don Manuel Lopez Pintado, when its 
The diſtempers of the firſt claſs are many, as the reſort of | mortality was highly formidable; and death followed the 
the Europeans there is very great. They are very dange-| attack fo quick, that perſons-who were one day ſeen walk- 
rous, and often mortal. They frequently deſtroy a great ing at large, were next day met carrying to their graves. 
part of the people, both ſailors and others, who arrive — Our author is of opinion that this, as wall as ſome other 
from Europe. The continuance of theſe diſtempers is very | diſtempers, to which Europeans are liable to at, or ſoon af. 
ſhort: they laſt but three or four days, in which time the ter their arrival at Carthagena, and other places under the 
ſick either die, or are out of danger. The particular diſ- | ſame circumſtances, ſhould he conſidered as ariſing from the 
- temper, to which they are moſt liable, is very little known,'| great alteration that happens in their conſtitutions there: 
though it takes its rife in ſome from taking cold, in others | and this change, which from the climate is ſoon brought 
from indigeſtion; but from whichſoever of theſe, or what] about, makes them ſuffer this and other diſtempers, which 
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other cauſe it takes its riſe, it becomes in the ſhort time be- either deſtroy them, or 5. — in them a diſpoſition to 
| fore mentioned the vemito prieto, or black vomit, which is] bear the heats; after which, veing as it were naturaliſed, 
| What kills them; it being very rare that thoſe who have it | they enjoy the ſame ſhare of health with tke natives. 
| eſcape. It is obſerved in ſome that their delirium is ſo vio- | Our author. remarks, that at Carthagena, when the ſhips 
1 lent, that they are obliged to be tied down in their beds, | from Spain fail in their arrival, the Eutopean productions, 
ſ that they may not tear themſelves to pieces, and they often which at all times are dear and much valued there, are fome- 
| + die raving with the greateſt degree of agony, l times quite expended. Theſe more particularly: are wine, 
| It is to be remarked, that thoſe only are ſubject to this diſ- oil and raiſins, When this is the caſe with 3 — 
i temper who are lately arrived from Europe, the inhabitants l the people there ſuffer much in their healtł ; ad every body, 


"of: the country, as well as thoſe who have lived there any except the. negroes and thoſe who uſe! brandy, accuſtom 
Ame, are by no means liable to it, and enjoy perfect health] themſelves to drink it with their food. Fremi the want of 
during its greateſt violence. As the crews of ſhips are very] this their ſtomachs fail, they grow ſick, and this ficknel 
liable to this diſtemper, and more ſo than the officers and | becomes general. This want 'of wine happehed when our 
.- paſſengers, who have greater variety of food and liquor; it] author arrived at Carthagena, and the fiekneis in conſequence 
has been conceived that the great exerciſe and labour of | was ſo general in that city, that maſs was celebrated only in 
ftzeſe people, and their feeding upon {alt proviſions, prepares 245 T1 | 1 . 
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one of their churches. A, et. (31050 
their conſtitutions to be liable in; this climate to corruption URSUS, che bear, in oology. See the article Bean, Supp! 
of che blood and humours, from whence is ſuppoſed to pro- URUBU, in ornithology, the name by which Marcgraie 
ceeed the eomito prieto.': What muſt be obſerved, is, that | calls 3 ſpecies of vultur. See the article Vul run, infra. 

although the crews of ſhips ſuffer the greateſt mortality, ne- | VULTUR, in 6rnithology, the name of à genus of birds 
vertheleſs paſſengers and others, who go the voyage under | the falcon, or hawk-kind. See the article FA U, Suppl. 

the greaveſt advantages with! regard to the conveniences of | The neck of the vultyr is long, and almoſt bare of fea 
© life, are not free from being expoſed to it. It muſt be re-  thers ; the legs are covered with: feathers down to the fect, 
müurked alſo, that thoſe perſons, who. after having been uſed'| or nearly ſo; under the throat there is a ſpace covered with 
to this climate, go from thence, and are abſent even three this inſtead of feathers ; the head alſo, in many ſpecies, u. 
br four years, are not liable to it at their return, but retain | naked, or has, at. the utmoft, only a downy-matter on it. 
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their health like the other inhabitants, althou h in their Of this genus of birds we have the We 5 x. The 
vy of liviag they have: not obſeryed the moſt exadt re. greyiſh black. aar, with x thort rail, This is of the te 
imen. 5 I ag 3090 Aud ll ramen "eurke . | 2. The'cheſnut-cotoured val 
Tue deſire of knowing che cauſe; of this terrible calamity,| called affe the Bic vüttur, with # ſhort tail; "This is ct 
has oceupied from time to time the minds of the ſurggons] in ſize to a full grown hen. 3. The yellow-legged, © the 
vnd make this voyage in the galleons, as well as thoſe of the. vultur; called Zporarius; or the hare-catcher- This 1s of t 4 
phyſicians of the:country ; and their opinion bes Yeahs phat _ bigneſs of 2 ee? 4. The golden-breafted, blue-legg* 
ſaips 


it chiefly. takes its. riſe from the labour, to which the Dulluf, with 4 blackiſh back. Its fize is dual $0 thats! - 
ereus ate conſtantly expoſed, and their manner of living.] 'tirkey-cdck, 5. The tawnzy brown vidtur, with 2 
There is no doubt but theſe may greatly contribute thereto ö legs. This is of che bighefs of a large capon:' 6. The 4 
but then it will be difficult. ta conceive why perſons, hie] filiany white-lepp: 7 by ſome. authors m 


> wee better circumſtanced, are likewiſe liable to it; and jt % and 27. In 
-_ enn An | © v0 an-. ; | tap ya ng + wid? 
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1. AAL, in the ſea language, the ſame with wale. 
See the article WALE, Suppl. 
WAG- tail, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of 
the motacilla with a black breaſt. See the article 


MorAciLLA, Suppl. : | 
WAIL, in the ſea language, the ſame with wale. See the 
article WALE, Suppl. | 5 
WALL-wort, a name ſometimes given to the ſambucus, or 
 dwarf-elder. See the article SAMBUCUs, Suppl. 

WARDS * hoſpitals. See HosPiTAL, Append, 3 

WARREN (Suppl. WaRREN is alſo uſed for a contrivance 
to preſerve fiſh in the midſt of a river, to be taken at plea- 
ſure. Ruſt. Dict. in voc. | 

WART-wort, the name ſometimes given to two very diffe- 


rent genuſes of plants, the t:thymalus and lampſana. See the 


articles TITHYMALUs and LAMPSANA, Suppl. 
WASHING (Cycl. and Suppl.)—The waſhing or cleanſing of 
ſome colours may be thus performed : take the colours to be 
waſhed, and put them into a veſſel of fair water; ſtir it about 
till the water be all coloured therewith, and if any filth 
ſwim on the top of the water, ſcum it clean off; and when 
ou think the groſſeſt part of the colour is ſettled at the 
ottom, then pour off that water into another earthen veſ- 
ſel, that is able to contain the firſt veſſel full of water four or 


five times; then pour more water into the firſt veſſel, and | 


ſtir the remaining colour till the water be thick; and after 
it is a little ſettled, pour that water alſo into the ſecond 


veſſel, Let this be repeated till all the fineſt of the colour } 
is drawn off, and nothing but courſe gritty, ſtuff remains | 
behind. Then letting the water in the ſecond veſſel ſtand | 


to ſettle, till it is perfectly clear, pour it off, and reſerve the 
waſhed colour in the bottom of the veſſel for uſe. 


The colours to be thus waſhed are red lead, blue and green 


* 7 


ochre, &c. Build. Dict. in voc. 

WASP. The application of vinegar is ſaid to be good againſt 

the ſting of theſe creatures. ; „„ 

WAT C 
ties, a diviſion of their night; being the fourth part of 
the ſpace of time between ſun-ſet and ſun-riſing, and conſe- 
quently varying according to the ſeaſon of the year, See 
the articles Day, Hour, c. Cycd.. 

Death. Waren. See the article DEATH, ſupra, 

WATER (Cyd.)—It has been proved by many inſtances, that 
Water alone is capable of ſuſtaining human life a long time. 
Phyſical writers give us many accounts of people's living 

four or five days on it, but the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
furniſh us with a much more memorable inſtance. . 
Some people at work in a deep coal-pit near Liege, had the 
misfortune to pierce into a ſubterranean current of water, 
of ſuch force that it inſtantly filled a great part of the works, 
The perſon who ſtruck the blow into it was drowned, and 


bice, verditer, blue and green ſmalt, Spaniſh brown, yellow 


ſome that were near the mouth of the pit eſcaped very nar- 


rowly by being drawn up; but twenty-four days after, when 

e mine was Cleared of the water, and CD came down 

to work in it again, four of the perſons, who had been 
ſuppoſed drowned, were found alive: they had ſaved them- 
ſelves by Climbing into a place above the reach of the water ; 
__ had not the leaſt morſel of bread with them, but had 
ved all this time on the water of a little ſpring which broke 

| out by them. This water was examined, and found, to 
Ve no peculiar matter contained in it, but only the com- 


mon ſparry ſubſtance found in all water, and that not in 


| Any abundance, Phil. Tranſ. Ne x 59. | 


— e have alſo an account in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
> A man who lived for eighteen years on no other aliment | 
_ water, and now and then, though ſeldom, clarified 

&. The man was pretty healthy. See N* 466. ſect. 7. 


The Italian phyſicians have talked much of cures performed 
means of cold water, which they eſteem almoſt an uni- 


verſal remedy ; giving in a day fifteen, twenty, or twenty- | 


Ve pounds of water, made cold b ice, and applying at the 
B ** time cold water, or ſaow, — de —_— the body. 
Y 8 they treat fevers, ſmall-pox, dropſy, &c. 

Tan merc. Norimb. 1736. hebd. 8. ſect. 2. / 
7 When applied to animal bodies, and when nearly of 


the ſame heat with theſe, relaxes their ſolids, and dilutes | 


their fluids, 


4% Putrifying by ſlagnation i- v dangerous. 
l ion is extremely dangerous to 
nealth, Thus in the holds of ſhips, the bilge — if the 


hip is tight, and the water pumped out often, ; ſoon be- 


comes { ter got out often | 
Areang, Vor f. bade, as frequently to ſuffocate 


n 


ͤ— 


1 


(Cycl.)—WaTcH, wigilia, in Roman antiqui- 


to find out the quantity of | 
found it to be a Vette more than a third part. He diſſolved 


WAT 


thoſe ſeamen, who, as the pumps are ſubject to be clogged 
with filth, venture down to cleanſe them; and alſo to A 
perſons at a diſtance with violent head-achs, cold ſweats, 
and frequent vomitings, which continue more or leſs, in 
proportion to the diſtance from the well of the ſhip when 
the injury was received, and the degree of putrefaction in 


the water and air, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 463. p. 63. 
To prevent the above mentioned inconveniences many 


ſchemes have been thought of, particularly the machines of 


| Dr. Hates „ and Dr, Deſaguliers b; the firſt by an inſtru- 
ment, which he calls the ventilator, and may not impro- 


perly be called the ſhip's lungs; ſee VENTILATOR; and the 
latter by a machine, which is an improyement of the Heſſian 


| bellows, — [' In his Treat. of Ventilators. Phil. Tranſ. 


N* 437-1 Gen 
Putrified water being thus noxious, a method of preventing 
its putrefaction would be very deſirable, and this ſeems now 
to be found in the uſe of lime. See LiME-water, Append. 
Rough waters, that will not bear ſoap, may often be cor- 
rected by letting them ſtand a few days. See Boyles Works 
abr. Vol. I. p. 141. „ | 

It has been ſaid that Thames water has a peculiar property 
of recovering after putrefaction; but others have the ſame. 
See Boyles Works abr, Vol. I. p. 141. _ | 

Mr. Boyle tells us, he prepared a ſalt of the ſame nature with 
Glauber's ſal mirabile, which ſeemed to have a power of 
coagulating common water; for being diſſolved in a proper 
quantity of it, the whole mixture ſhot together into fine 


_ eryſtals, apparently of an uniform ſubſtance, and ſo brittle, 


as to be reducible into powder, See Boyle's Works abr. 
Vol. I. p. 332. „ 

Mater may be uſed with good ſucceſs in taking the height 
of any acceſſible object, as it naturally becomes parallel to 
the horizon. The manner of performing this operation is 
exactly the ſame as with a mirror. Tr. Prat. Geom. p. 19. 
See the article MIRROR, Cycl. 5 
Water by its fall may be made to afford wind enough to blow 
a fire. This is practiſed in the braſs works of "Tivoli near 


Rome. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 2, 85 
Chalybeate, or Steel- War ERS. The learned Mr. Monro of 
Edinburgh has an inquiry into feel, or chalybeate waters, where 


he conſiders them with regard to their medical uſe, in order 
to diſcover what their real or comparative ſtrength is, how 
they bear carriage, and how long they retain their virtues; 
that phyſicians may judge which of them is moſt proper in 
the various diſeaſes — circumſtances of patients, which 
muſt be drank at the fountain-head, and which might be 
conveniently drank at a diſtance from it. See Medical Eſſays, 


Vol. III. art. 7. Abr. Vol. I. p. 1265. 
Chalybeate waters ſtrike a red, purple, violet, or black colour 


with galls; and it is ſaid by ſeveral writers, that this change 
of colour is a certain mark of a chalybeate water, and that the 
deepeſt colour ſhews the greateſt proportion of ſteel. Mr. 
Monro, to ſatisfy himſelf of the truth of this, made a weak 


ſolution of fal martis in water, and found that, with a tinc- 


ture of galls, he could form all the different colours, the 
larger quantity of the ſolution always requiring the greater 
number of drops of the tincture to bring it to all the colour 


it would take; and that it was deeper, in proportion to the 


quantity and ſtrength of the ſolution and tincture employed. 


If words could expreſs the various ſhades of colours betwixt 
C 


the pale red and the black, the ſimple experiment of bring- 


ing fleel-waters to the deepeſt colour they could ſtrike with 


galls, might determine the proportions of ſteel in each. But 


s this is impracticable, and as it is neceſſary to know the 


- 


quantity of ſteel contained in any given quantity of watery 


ſome general ſtandard muſt be appointed, to which all may 
be brought. To obtain this, he made ſeveral experiments 
ſteel in its artificial ſalt, and 


ſome of the ſalt in water. Twenty ounces of, the ſolution 
contained an ounce, except a ſcruple, which, was precipi- 


| tated; one hundred arid forty-two drops of this folution 


weighed two drachms ; every drop therefore contained one 
twenty-fifth of a grain of ſalt, or one ſeventy-fifth of 2 
rain of ſteel. To compare a chahbeate water with this ſo- 


 Tution, into a known quantity of ſuch water drop a ſtrong 


clear tincture of galls, allowing a ſufficient time between 
each drop for its full effect, till the addition of more tincture 
makes no change. This experiment ſhould be repeated, to 
come at the exact number of drops requiſite, Then mix the 


fame number of drops of tinge with as much conithon 


| water, 
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water, as there was mineral water, in a glaſs, exactly like | 
that made uſe of in the preceding trial. Drop in the ſolu- 
tion of ſteel cautiouſly, till the colour is the ſame with that 
of the mineral water. By this means, the due proportion of 
the ſolution to imitate any ſfeel- water may be known. He 


has thus made ſpring water ſo like to ſeveral chahpeate |. 


waters, that none could diſtinguiſh them. Med. Eſſ. Edin. 
Vol. I. p. 126. | 


Galls in tincture are more convenient than in ſubſtadce for 


making theſe experiments, for it acts much ſooner, and more 
equally, and-ean.be added in leſs quantities, which deſerves 
to be regarded ; for too large a proportion of galls poured 


OBger Or | 


1 


Onef, that no change IP" 


condemned as containing 


.. . ablg 10 that which has been long kept; hut even 
18 "ron pics At : 0 Fediment, anſwered the 
..,; Fommon trigls, Frequent trials ſhouſd be made, at giffe- 


- 
— 
* 


7 45 obſerye, what time it is before the galls ſtrike the full co- 
0 


5 M4 


ur, and how long it remains in an open glafs; for Mr. 


> a 4 

% 

, * 
2 


1 | | 
e is a ſtrong reſemblance + PE our ffeel- waters and 


intimately 
. Eſt ra 
common ater, in which fal martis is diſſolved, but the na- 
6 1 ſpaw expoſed to the air ſoon loſes its chalybeate taſte, 
1 will net ſtrike 2 purple cplour with galls ; expoled to 
heat its virtues are ſooner laft, and it becomes vapid in no 
long time in the cloſeſt veſſels ; but a ſolution of fal martis 
pheears heat, and being expoſed to the air, without alteration ; 
= i Be 2 be ſuſpected that this difference depends upon the 
they may thereby undergo in the water ; and therefore Mr. 
Manre haying added as much fal martis to fome bottles of 
water, as had? been found to make it of the ſame tafte, and 
do ſtrike the ſame colour with chalybzate waters, he corked 
ſome carefully others leſs carefully, and a third fort he left 
open. The water in theſe laſt loft its tafte and virtues in a 
- fortnight, became muddy, and had a ſaffron- coloured powder 
at the bottom. The ſecond kind kept longer, but had a 


ſttinking ſmell before-it became vapid. The water which | 


a3 Carefully corked and rofined kept well, but acquired a 
rong ſmell of rotten eggs, like to what ſeveral ſpaws N 
hen kept; when the bottle was left open, the ſtinking 
well went off ; ſoon after, the chaly beate virtues were not 


to be gbſerved, and the bottom of the bottle was covered | 


— 


with the ſaffron-colonted powder, which is generally to be 
ſeen in battles where chalybeate waters have been kept. The 
difference therefore between the natural and artificial feel- 
| 5 ters aulit in the greater volatility of the former. Med. 
I en 7m Iu? 

Spaw and Pyrmont, and ſome of our own chqlybeate waters, 
ſeem an exception to the reſemblance between the diluted 
ſolution of falt of ſteel and the natural Hel- waters; for the 


- colours they firike with the galls is faint, while their taſte | 
his produced another expe- | 


* 


. 


and, other effefts are ſtrong: tis produced anothe 
riment to imitate. them, by 28 11 filings of iron, off of 


vitriol, and pater, in a Florence flak, which being laid on 


its ſide, anfl angther, in which was ſome fountain water, | 


5 immediately: fitted to it. The fumes which aroſe upon the 
. 'efferveſcence of the oil of vitriol with the ſteel, came over 
into this. After the efferveſcence was over, on taking away 


. the glaſs with the water, it was found limpid, but with | 


. ſtrong empyreumatic ſmell; its taſte at firſt was pungent, 
dung then the acidulous taſte prevajled. When GG. of | 
Falls was mixed with it, it became of a purple, but faint 
 Fplowr, which ben many days without precipitation. Next 


Ill quantity of faffron-coloured powder, fell to the bottom 
te gall had no effect on the water. Med. Ef: Edinb. 
a' 29. | | | 
This water gives no ſign of acidity, as might be ſuſpected, 
Lure i be f cog of violets and on. Bayes. an, 4 
> colour of which it makes no alteration; neither do the 


and ſome. ſpaws, appear alkaline, from changing the colour 

1 is \yrups green. RA * | 
1 The ſucceſs of this experiment produced ſome others, to 
_. Qſcoyer what it was. that evaporated, and what precipitated 
in theſe waters, Oil of vitriol poured on the faffron- coloured 
r eſiduum made no efferveſcence; yon the addition of a little 
. Water, ſome 4 the powder ſeemed to be diſſulved. Tinc- 
ture of galls did not change the calour, but upon adding 

Tpicit of hartſhorn, a great ſcence aroſe, and a deep 
| um was made. The ſame experiments f 


* * 


ave | 


nd at lalt the water gradually | | 
ee les init ei pure or violet. Good | 


proportion of the vitriolic principles, and ſome change | 


mopning the empyreuma was gone, and the water had an 
| =, ſpaw taſte. "In lefs than a day this went off, a 


mare ſpixituous ſpaws; whereas the ſolution of ſalt of fteel, | 


nature, and ſtrike with : 
rather to be the truth of the caſe, is ſupported by this, that 


tile in many Feel-waters, as well as of tho 


alum nor vitriol in any of the French wells, only 


"my uſt of iron, which, reſembles this powder. Neither“ 


"WT 


ruſt, nor the powder, when ſuſpended fin water, ſtrike ani 
colour with galls, although crocus martis does. What erz. 
porates is the menſtruum, which carries away ſome of th. 
principles of the iron with it. From ſeeing the effects 9f 
acid, and of the air upon iron, and finding vitriol naturally 


Formed, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that the menſtruum 
of the irony particles in theſe waters is an acid. From con. 
ſidering how much ſulphur is in iron, what a ſtinking ſv 


mineral waters have before they turn vapid, and how much 
the ſulphur of iron is deſtroyed before the iron turns into 
ruſt, which again reſembles the powder precipitated in the 
waters, we may fairly ſuppoſe that the menſtruum carrie, 
the ſulphur along with it, and leaves only the earthy part; 
* In fmall proportion of ſalphur. Med.. Ef. Edi, 
Ol. 1, p. 130. N | [89453 © VIC CEN if 
It may ane be ſuſpected, that #el-waters are impreppated 
with common groſs vitriol, or with the more ſubtile fumez 


| | of iron diſſolved in the natural menſtruum; or with both 
tincture of e prefe-⸗- | 


in different proportions; The quicker precipitation, and 
leſs volatility of chalybeate waters, ſeems to ſhew- that the 


fulphur is not ſo much freed from the:earthy, particles; 5 


others which precipitate more ſſlowly, and are more volatile, 
The common obſervation of air generated in all efferveſcen- 
ces, fermentations, putrefactions, and wherever a conſider- 
able change is produced in the compoſition of bodies, fecms 
to account for the quantity of elaſtic air, obſerved in che 


N 
Beqre waters, in the more ſpirituous when recent, and £ 
others, when the putrid ſmell ſhews the ſulphur to be more 


diſengaged. | 

It ſeems alſo, that the different kinds of fee/—waters ſhoull 
be preſcribed, according as there is occafion for a ſubtile, 
penetrating fulphureous ſpirit, to pervade the ſmalleſt veſſel, 
or according to the quantity of an abſorbent aſtringent eard, 
which is required to be joined with this ot 
Where different ſpaws are not ts be had, the ſame val 
perhaps may be made to anſwer each of theſe intentions, 
according to its being more or leſs kept, or expoſed to the - 
air or heat. Med. Eff. Abr. Vol. I. p. 131. | 
The ingenious author, from whom theſe obfervations and 
conjectures have been taken, ſeems to think that the men- 
ſtruum really flies off from mineral waters; but this, is 
obferyed in a note added by his learned abridger e, has not 
yet been made appear by any ſatisfactory experiments, It 


is certain, that ſome mineral waters, when carefully bottled 


at the well-head, and oiled at top, after the manner of Flo- 
rence wine, and then well corked and cemented, have been 
found to continue many months poſſeſſed of their proper- 
ties of ſtriking black or purple with galls ; and hence it ap- 

that the irony particles, or mineral ſpirit of the wat? 
cannot eaſily eſcape through the pores of glaſs ; at leaſt not 


vhile the water remains in a found ſtate. When the watrr 


begins to corrupt, as in time it will, though thus ſecured, 
it tinges leſs and leſs with galls, and at length affords no red, 
purple, or duſky colour therewith, Whence we are led to 
conclude, that the irony particles make their eſcape through 
the pores of the glaſs, or of the oil, the cork and cement; 
or elſe are fo changed, as no longer to retain their iron) 
But that the latter ſeems 


during the diminution of the tinging faculty, there appeals 
to be a manifeſt change in the natural] texture of the waler; 
for a vifible ſeparation of parts enſues, the whole grows 


fetid, a groſs matter falls to the bottom, the oil that was 


liquid before, now becomes almoſt as hard as tallow, and 
appears tinged black to a conſiderable height: but what i. 


remarkable, the water now affords manifeſt ſigns of 1ts 


containing actual brimſtone, not the leaſt indication whete0 


appeared before. It ſeems therefore that the water, as taken 


from the well, is a compound liquor, gradually tending to 


an alteration in its parts, as if there was a flow fermentit” 


on among them, whereby the natural texture of the whole 
1s broke in time, even though the external air be kept from 


communicating therewith ; but if external air be admit 


remarkable changes muft ſooner begin, and finiſh their pe⸗ 


riod®,—* Ibid. P. 130. * Shaw's Eng. into Scard. Fit 


p. 160, ſeq.] 


There is commonly ſuppoſed to be ſomething ſo very vol, 

here is commonly ſuppo „ Lege and 
Pyrmont, that it diſappears upon the leaſt acceſs of air, ® : 
they are taken up from the well, eſpecially in hot 3 
yet it does not ſeem clear from experiments, that £ 
terations which ſpaw qwaters undergo, by being exp®" Thil 


the air, is owing to the diſſipation of any volatile part. 


100, and note . "JN 10 
[hou rh chalybeate waters are commonly ſuppoſed to c — ö 
vitriol, and to be of a ferruginous nature, and have itt 
thence obtained their name, yet it is not eaſy to det "ted 
what ſalts they contain, or whether they be all impregrt. 4 
with the fame kind of ſalts. Mr. Du Clos could neither 


in cle 


j 
de found ſome reſemblance of the latter. All the oiher 7g, 


gave a falt, anſwering to a compoſition of nitte *: 


t mixed in various proportions, which probably *,_ 


natural ſalt of the earth diſcovered by Tournefort G .. 
3 ; 


W AT 


neither acid nor alcali, but approaching moſt to the latter 4, 
L Pref. 150 Hilt. of Plants near Paris. Medic. Eſſ. Abr. 
Vol. I. p. T 8. = | 
Chah te waters often break the bottles into which they are 
put, and many of them ſoon loſe their chalybeate properties 
when battled. To prevent the former inconvenience, Dr. 
Hales put a fmall glaſs tube 8 the cork of the bottles, 
King them fo; as to leave no air bubbles between the cork 
and the warer. In other bottles he put very ſoft compreſſi- 
ple corks. By both theſe means the water was allowed to 
rarify, without burſting the bottles. By mixing very few 
drops of an, acid, fuch as oil of fulphur, with' the Jeeel- 
waiert, they long retain their chalybeat properties. See 
Halls, Philoſoph. Experiments. 
neral-WATERS., The method of analyſing mineral-waters, 
according to Dr, Shaw, ſhould be this. Firft, let it be 
tried what changes they will ſuffer by mere ſtanding ; let 
ſome of the water be put into 1 5 glaſſes, and ſome into 
tuch as are ſtopt, and after ſome hours keeping, examine by 
the tafte whether it be any way different from that freſh 
drawn from the ſpring; after this let it ſtand ſome days or 
weeks, and finally compare it with freſh water of the ſame 
' ſpring, and obſerve whether it haye wy ſcum at top, or ſe- 
et es at bottom, or ſides of the glaſſes. | 

2. Let ſome of the water be kept in open cylindrical glaſſes 
in a warm place till it is wholly evaporated, the dry ſub- 

ance left behind muſt be Nel preſerved, to be com- 

pared with the reſiduum to be afterwards made by fire. 
3. Put a quantity of the water at the ſpring-head into a 
gras retort, and a receiver being luted on, let the whole be 
KCarefully diſtilled over, and both the water and the dry re- 
ſiduum weighed, and carefully preſerved. If during this 
operation a vapour is ſeen to force its way out at the joints, 
it ſhews there is a ſpirit, or light ſubtile matter. In the 
water too fine to be ſeparated this way, the water ſeparated 
by diſtillation js to be tried ſeveral ways, to ſee whether it 
differs from common diſtilled water or not, and whether it 
have the ſame mineral particles that the water itſelf had be- 
fore diſtillation. If it contains any ſea falt, it will turn white 
with a ſolution of filver; if any vitriol of iron, it will turn 
black with powdered galls ; and if any ſulphur united with 
an alkaline falt, it will turn black in time with any of the 
metallic ſolutions. The dry matter left in the retort is to 


after a proper evaporation, its own peculiar falt in cry 
and if more forts of falt than one ſhould be contained in 
rations and cryſtallizations. 

Whether theſe ſalts be acids or alkalis, is eafily found by 
the common experiments, the acid turning ſyrup of violets 
el, and the alkali turning a ſolution of corrofive ſublimate 
ye 


mixed with oil of vitriol, and by its figure in cryſtallizati- 
on: and the other neutral falts are diſcovered by their pro- 
perty .of producing, or regenerating ſulphur, upon being 
mixed and melted with ſalt of tartar and powdered charcoal. 
hus, if two ounces of ſuch ſalt be mixed with one ounce 
of falt of tartar, and an ounce of powdered charcoal, and 
che whole put into a crucible, there will be produced a red- 
difh-coloured maſs of a fulphureous alkaline taſte, and giv- 
ing 2 high yellow colour to ſpirit of wine, which will turn 
172 black; and being precipitated by an acid affords a true 
ac ſulphuris, which may be ſublimed, and melted into brim- 
None like the common. | 

2 remains of the reſiduum, after water has ſeparated 
71 e ſalt, is properly earth: this is often of more kinds than 
2 and may be ſeparated by repeated waſhings into bole, 
— re, fand, and whatever elle it conſiſts of; and theſe may 
| 32 be tried, as to their nature, by fire in the com- 
on Ways, the firſt and readieft, of which is the ſeeing whe- 
| A will calcine or vitrify; and the next, with proper 
= us, to try whether they contain any metalline or mi- 
— ru which may be ſeparable by the ſeveral fluxes : 
collected © quantity of metalline matter be too ſmall to be 
3 into 2 regulus, or ſhew itſelf in the common way, 
"hire. Lr with chryſtalline glaſs, and from the colour 

5 4 2 the metal it contains may be known. 
wird mage y ſuppoſed, that the 'mineral-waters receive their 
om the ſalts they contain, Dr. Lifter is of opinion 


ts Ione, py principall two, the one common fea ſalt, and 


that : 
1 thoſe very waters, which others had boldly af- 


| reſt, he onl ul 
Theſe fate, . Py. could ſeparate theſe two falts. 
our 3 mixed with ochres make 


be boiled in fix times its own weight of pure diſtilled water, 
this being afterwards filtered and fet to wo ue will ie, | 


als; 


A — 


bling, in moſt trials, the nitrum of the Levant, which is | 


the water, they will be all thus ſeparated by repeated evapo- 


ow. The neutral ſalts, waſhed out of the earth by 
waters, are chiefly ſea falt, and ſuch as conſiſt of a vitriolic | 
falt, and a ſalt or earth of an alkatine nature. Sea falt is dif | 
covered by its taſte, by the white fume it yields on being 


and he ined nitre of the common kind, vitriol, alum, | 


er t 1 | . , 
e nitrum calcarium ; and found, on experiment, | 


the various kinds of | 
waters, as they happen to be mixed in various | 


WAY 


The French Academy, after long deliberation, prapaſed to 
themſelves a method of examining the waters of their own 
country, by which they arrived at a more thorough Know- 
ledge of their virtues than was had before, aud which may 
ſerve as a leſſon to all other experimenters in the fame way: 


They have found by all their enquiries, that the principal 


things giving virtues to waters are ſalts and earths, and theſe 
give very different qualities to them, as they differ in quan- 
tity or in quality in the fevera! ſprings. The ſalts, which 
they procured by a ſlow evaporation or diſt lation, proved 
to be of two kinds: the one the nitre of the antients, a 
ſulphureous mineral ſalt, much reſembling the alkali of 


plants; the other the common culinaty ſalt. This conſiſts 


of two parts, an alkaline baſis and an acid. Theſe two prin- 


ciples are ſometimes combined in the waters, and then it 


is abſolute ſalt that they contain, and eaſily ſeparated and 
known: but it ſometimes alſo happens, that theſe principles 
are ſeparated, and only the one or the other contained in a 
water ; theſe therefore, when procured in the analyſts, are 
not eaſily known, and when they are, as it very often hap- 
pens, blended with the ifunited principles of other ſalts, 


they form together a ſort of concretes, yet more hard 


to be known than the other. It is generally ſuppoſed, that in 
almoſt all medicinal waters there is either alum or vi- 
triol ; but this is an opinion taken up too much at random, 
and it appeared, on the examination of all the mineral 
prings of France, that no one of them contained either the 
one or the other of theſe ſalts, except that of Vahls in 
Dauphine, which contained a ſalt ſomewhat reſembling white 
vitriol. The taſte and the mixture with acids, alk alis, and 
tinCtures 'of vegetables, are the great means of knowing 
theſe ſalts ; for as to their figures they yaty greatly, even in 
the ſame portion of ſalt, according to the different degree 


of the evaporation of the water they wete diſſolved in, Du 


Clos, Exam. des Eaux Min. | 

Earths are found in different quantities in the different 
waters, and ſo confuſed by being blended with one another, 
and with other foſſils, that it is much more difficult to aſ- 
certain their ſpecies, than thoſe of earths in any other form, 
or than thoſe of the ſalts in the ſame waters. "The colours 


of the earths are very various, but this is the leaſt variety; 


for ſome of them form themſelves into ſhapes and appear- 
ances ſo different from the others, that it is hard to ſay 
what they are like, or to what ſuch ſingularities in their 
concretions ſhould be attributed. Some float about in the 
almoſt evaporated water in form of films and clouds, ſome 


Tike flocks, ſome 4 in the form of mucilages, others 


like little flaccid clods of clay, and others like grains of fand ; 
ſome are ſoluble in acids, ſome only in part foluble, and 
ſome not at all ſo; ſome will give a tinctute to diſtilled vi- 
negar, others not; and in the fire fome run to glals, and 


others calcine to lime. 


The great quantity of the mineral-waters, which phyſicians 
uſually preſcribe to be taken by thoſe they recommend them 
to, ſeems to prove that' they expect the principal benefit 
from them by their — the viſcera by this internal ab- 


lution; and this effect is indeed no trifling one, ſince moſt 


of thoſe ſtubborn difeaſes, which they recommend theſe 
waters in, are owing to obſtructions of the viſcera, which 
the large quantities of theſe waters may eaſily remove: but 
it were well, if the phyſicians would be more accurate in di- 
ſtinguiſning the different properties of them, and not give 
them at random, as is too often done, to the no ſmall de- 


triment of the patient, _ 33 
The vinous ſharp taſte of ſome of theſe waters which eva- 


porate with the leaſt heat, or on being expoſed to the air, 
ſeems to- be owing to that matter which 5 the firſt ſtate 
or being of ſulphur, and of all the cqncretions thence re- 
ſulting ; ſuch as the various vitriols, and the like. There 
are found earths impregnated with this acid volatile ſul- 


phureous matter, of the concretions of which are ſame- 


times made ſulphureous and vitriolic minerals. This vapo- 
rous and indigeſted matter may very well be the baſis. of 
vitriol; but in this its firſt ſtate it cannot be a vitriolic con- 


cretion, if it be found in earths where there is yet no vi- 
triol. It is more eaſy to obſerve it in its products, when it 

| has received ſome mineral coneretion, than in its natural 

ſtate; though in this latter ſtate it is as likely to impregnate 

| waters as in any other. The moſt probable opinion, as to 


the heat of theſe waters, is, that there are in certain deep 
receſſes of the earth hot vapours, which continue at all 
times fo, becauſe there is no acceſs of the external air to 
cool them; and where thoſe rarified matters have not toom 
to become more rarified, and ſo to become leſs hot, or 
more diſſipated; and that ſuch collections of hot vapours 


are what give heat to the warm baths, and hot medicinal- 
waters, Du Clas, Exam: de les Eaux Min, | 


Many mineral-waters evidently. contain a large quantity of 
ſpar, which though ſuſpended in them in an abſolutely pel- 
lucid ſtate, may yet be regularly ſeparated from them by 
evaporation in its own figure. | 
de Eft, and thoſe of the ſpring du Pied, and ſeveral other 
in Gaſcony, have been tried, and are found, if gradually 


evaporated to a certain degree, to yield a ſcum, whic __ 


examin 
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examined by the microſcope, is found to conſiſt of oblique 


* * 7 


The mineral. waters in general operate in ſome conſtitutions 
by ſtool, and in others by urine ſingly; but, in moſt they 
operate both ways together. Theſe are both very proper 
ways of excretion, and whichever nature chooſes the water; 
ſhould paſs; off by, it is to be judged proper and ſalutary, 
and by no means to be checked. If the diſcharge by urine 
be plentiful, and the bowels are moved but once a day, it 


-- 


parallellopiped parts; and if they are evaporated wholly ' to 
dryneſs, there is found at the bottom a ſhining duſt, which, 
when examined in the fame manner, is found to contain 
many particles of the ſame kind, all bright as fragments of 
the pureſt ſpars” | | 


As to the uſe of mineral. waters the learned Heiſter * 6bſerves, || 


that in general they are found to agree much better with per- 
ſons in the middle ſtages of life, than with the very old or 


is very well in many conſtitutions ; but where, as in ſome 


conſtitutions, it happens that the waters. actually act as 


very young, If any general rule can be given in this caſe, it | 
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leſs they are of very robuſt conſtitutions, or have been long 


— 


| Method of ta 


. vents perſpiration, and often brings on ce 
diſorders of the breaſt and head. It was formerly a cuſtom 
to drink them in an afternoon, but this is at preſent left | 


QI 


* 


Mm 


is, that people ſhould not take them when younger than 
eighteen, or when older than ſixty. , people, eſpe- 


cially ſuch as are under ten years old, ſhould by no means 


be allowed to drink the chalybeate waters, becauſe of the | 


tender ſtate of their viſcera ; and older people than thoſe of 


| ſixty are never found to receive any benefit from them, un- 


accuſtomed to the drinking them: in ſome caſes however, 


particularly in hectics, young people may be allowed to | 


drink the milder kinds mixed with an equal quantity of 
milk, and often find great benefit from them. [. Compend. 
Medic. Pract. cap. 20. ] CCC 
In confirmed conſumptions and ulcers of the lungs, the 
ſtronger chalybeate waters are found to do no ſort of ſervice, 


but rather hurt; but in caſes where the ulcers are but be- 


inning, the drinking the weaker ones'with milk has been 
550k to do great good. In ſpittings of blood ariſing from 
ulcerations of the lungs, the ſtronger cold chalybeate waters 
do nothing but harm; but in the ſame caſes, where the 


milder kinds are taken warm, and mixed with' an equal 
quantity of milk, they are found to be very beneficial. They 


muſt never be taken in caſes of dyſenteries in confirmed 
dropſies, nor where there is a ſtone in the bladder or kid- 
neys; but in œdematous ſwellings of the legs and feet, they 


are often found highly uſeful. In venereal caſes, whether | 
recent, or of long ſtanding, they do not cure, but N diſ- 
1 


poſe the body the more readily to be cured : but in a {imple 


_ gonorrhea, where there is no venereal taint, they have 
deen often known to cure, when all other methods have 


failed. | 


* 


by this means there is a freer acceſs given them into the veſ- 
ſels, and they become much more able to correct the whole 
maſs. Perſons who are not of a plethoric habit have no oc- 


caſion to bleed before they take them, but all ought to take 


a gentle purge. to clear the primæ viz; and to this purpofe 


nothing is more proper than the common purging ſalts of 
Ejpſom, or Glauber's : but all the draſtic purges are carefully 


to be avoided. on this. occaſion, ſuch as ſcammony, reſin 


of jalap, and the like. If there be indications for vomit- 


ing in the patient, ſuch as pains, and a. ſenſation of weight 


at the ftomach, with bitterneſs in the mouth, nauſeas, and 
Teachings to vomit, then it is extremely proper to give, a 
day or two before the beginning the courſes of the waters, 
a gentle doſe of ipecacoanha. 7 „ 
Time moſt proper. The beſt hour of drinking them is early in 
the morning; fix or ſeven o'clock is very proper, becauſe 
they then have time to finiſh their operation before dinner, 


but earlier than this is not ſo proper; and thoſe who go to 
the wells or ſprings at three or four in a morning, are ex- 
poſed. to all the injuries of a cold and damp air, which pre- 
on coughs and other 


off, as found to produce many diſorders of the ſtomach ; 


and ſuch as are deſirous of having the utmoſt effects of the 


waters, content themſelves at this time of the day with 
drinking them at home in ſmall quantities, and mixed with 
wine. „ PR | 


Seaſon moſt proper. The ſummer is the ſeaſon in which the 


Mineral. waters are to be drank with the greateſt advantage. 


The months of June, July and Auguſt, are more proper 


for the taking them than any other time of the year ; but 


upon urgent occaſions, the courſe of them may be begun 
in May, and continued till September; and in ſome extra- 
ordinary caſes, the uſe of them may be allowed even in 
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winter. ee ind 3 

letholl of drinking them. It is always proper to begin the uſe 
of them by ſmall quantities, and gradually increaſè them to 
larger. Thus the firſt day it may be proper to drink about 
' a pint and half at four draughts, the ſecond day a quart may 
be drank, and on the third or fourth three pints: after this 
the quantity may. be, increaſed to two quarts a day, and 
more than this it is not proper to take, unleſs the perſon 
be of a very robuſt habit; for many people have injured 
themſclves by taking too large quantities. The quantity 


that is taken as the moſt the ſtrength will bear, whether. it 
be two, three or four pints, is to be continued, every day 


begun, by taking les and leſs every day, till the uſe is gra- 
dually worn off, and no or other medicine is ne- 
afterwards, 


* 


firſt draught of the waters every morning. 


du dy evaporation. : . 
All perſons are to regulate the quantity of the waters they 


king them. All people who are of a plethoric habit 
dought to be blooded before they begin to take them, for 
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means to be uſed. 
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There ate ſome caſes, however, in which the 
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aſtringents in the bowels, this is to be prevented, and a 


ſmall doſe of the common purging ſalts is to be taken in the 


: 4 


In the taking them it is to be obſerved, that they are not 
to be poured down as it were all at once, for, the ſtomach 
is often loaded and injured by this, but the firſt glaſs ſhould 
be ſuffered to paſs oft, and then, after walking about for 
ten minutes or longer, a ſecond is to be taken, and fo on; 
and no draught ſhould exceed half a pint in quantity; fo that 
the taking, the whole quantity in this.manner ſhould be the 


buſineſs of an hour and half, or two hours. After this it 
is proper to uſe moderate exerciſe by walking, or otherwiſe, 
till dinner time; and in the mean time, if the waters would 


paſs off by urine or ſtool, this muſt be by no means re- 
preſſed. People who have very weak and tender ſtomachs, 


or who have diſorders of the breaſt, and drink the waters in 
a rainy ſeaſon, ſhould have them gently warmed before they 


take them: this is beſt done by ſetting; a: glaſs of them ina 
veſſel of hot water, and they are only to. be ſuffered to ſtand 
thus, till moderately hot, and then immediately drank off; 


1 . 7 


for if heated to too high a degree, they eaſily loſe their vi- 


drink to the ſtrength of their own conſtitution z however 
_ ſmall a quantity they perceive to be enough, and to operate 
in the manner they expect, they are to be contented with 
that, and never to teize.nature to make. her bear more. 
It is a certain rule, in regard to all mineral-waters, that they 
are much. the beſt when drank at the place, though ſome of 
them bear carriage much better than others. It is a ne- 


ceſſary caution, that the motion of the body be never vio- 
lent in the time of taking the waters, for if it produce ſweat 


it always obſtructs, in ſome degree, their operation by urine 
or ſtool; and if flatulences are troubleſome at the time, it 
will be proper to take candied orange- peel, or ſome other 
carminative at the time. In order to have all the good ef- 
fects of the waters, a regulation of diet is extremely ne- 
ceſſary; it is proper to dine and ſup early, and the dinner 
ſhould not be too heavy. It is a good rule indeed, under 
ſuch a courſe as this, never to eat or drink ſo much as one 
can, but always to riſe with an appetite. The foods prin- 
cipally to be avoided, during ſuch a courſe, are ſuch as ate 
dried in the ſmoak, or have been long kept in ſalt, and the 
fleſh of young animals is in general to be greatly preferred to 
that of old ones; and in general, a too great quantity of 
vegetables, eſpecially of the flatulent ones, is to be avoided. 
Lamb, chickens, veal, and the like, are moſt proper for the 


diet at this time; and to theſe are to be added the tender 
river fiſh, as trout and pike : broths alſo of all kinds are 


good; and peas, kidney-beans, ſpinach, and aſparagus, 475 
all very proper. The bread that is eaten under the cow 
ſhould never be ſtale; the moſt proper drink at the time n 
good wine, and if the perſon is not over thirſty, it 18 
to drink this pure, not mixed with water: but in this ce 


it is only to be allowed within the bounds of moderation; 


half a pint, at the utmoſt, at a meal to thoſe, who have o. 


been habituated to it; and to thoſe who have, ſomewÞ# 


leſs than their cuſtomary quantity, The liquor next oy 
after wine, is ſound and well-bodied ale; but ſuch as © 


ther new and fermenting, or ſo old as to be ſtale, is by 19 


Violent exerciſe is wrong, but different conſtitutions V 


bear different degrees of it, and thoſe of cold and pituitos 
© habits ſhould uſe conſiderably. more than others. 5 
ſeaſon of the year is alſo to be regarded, for the 5 


degree of exerciſe that is good in a cooler, is too © the 


in a hotter air. The greateſt caution, in the courſe 0 
taking theſe waters, is to avoid too much fitting 2 
_ after the taking them, or after meals; for the wa 


ſtill, either 


ed, from 


maining in the body, or the food remaining undigeſt N 


F + to 
theſe cauſes the conſequence is, that the patient 15 75 
flatulencies, colics, diarrhœas, and pains of the ſto 


nnn 2 it oc- 
Sleeping immediately after meals is alſo improper» as it 
caſions at this time diſorders of the head, and many ah 
neral. us 
ſons co 


1 ters may be drank with great advantages by Pd | 


ters n it eme! 
to their bed: thus gouty, paralytic, and other 1 
| 3 or weak perſons, have often found g ſe thi 


| | by this method, Slare even goes, ſo far, as ta d but ü 
* ar a fortnight or three weeks, or longer, if the nature of | as the beſt method of taking m in all Saler in this 
"the 72 requires it; and when the courſe is to be finiſh- | more judicious writers all judge him in an eit 3 bod 
. ed, | muft be done in the ſame manner in which it was | ans there are very. many reaſons wh motion 4 1 It 


exerciſe, after the diinking them, muſt be "benefcith 
is proper to a 


ble,” from all 2 


ain, as much as poſſi 
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palFons, during the courſe of taking theſe waters, . Violent 
anger, grief, or terrors and frights, have been known to 
occaſion more miſchief at ſuch a time than they would 


otherwiſe have done; and all people are to abſtain as | 


much as may be from venery during the time, leſt it too 
much debilitate the body, already weakened by the diſ- 
charges occaſioned 
Suppers ſhould be moderate during the courſe, and the wine 
drank at that meal ſhould be diluted with water : it is al- 


ways very adviſeable in this caſe alſo to walk for ſome time | 


after ſupper, that the ſleep may be more quiet, ſound, and 
refreſhing. And'the cold air of the night, n if it 
be a damp ſeaſon, is cautiouſly to be avoided, leſt it occa- 
fion catarrhs and other diſorders ; for this reaſon, it is pro- 
per to ſup early all the while. | 
Symptoms attending the taking theſe waters. Theſe are of 
many kinds, and differ greatly from the ſame waters drank 
at the ſame ſeaſon, in perſons of different habits and conſti- 
tutions. One of the moſt common, is a binding of the 
bowels; and from this there oſten ariſe pains in the bowels, 
colics and vomitings, with other the like diſorders. Peo- 
ple of melancholy, hypocondriac, and hyſteric habits, are 
more ſubject than any others to this complaint from them : 
this is a ſymptom eaſily removed by any of the mild cathar- 
tics, and nothing in particular is more proper for that pur- 
poſe than a decoction of ſena, tamarinds, and rhubarb, to 
be taken a few ſpoonfuls at a time, as occaſion ſhall re- 
quire. A ſmall doſe of the cooling ſalts may alſo be taken, 
but all the hot and reſinous purges are apt to occaſion hy- 
percatharſes. On the other hand, ſome are thrown into a 
diarrhœa by them, and this is often a ſalutary ſymptom ; 
and while the patient's ſtrength is unhurt, and he is not 
found to ſuffer any great inconvenience from it, this is by 
no means to be checked, for very often the patient is greatly 
relieved by a copious diſcharge of the noxious humors this 
way, and by a continuance in the ſame courſe, becomes 
abſolutely cured by this means: but when the perſon is 
— to be greatly weakened by this ſymptom, and it is 
attended with nauſeas, vomitings, and pains in the bowels, 
it muſt be carefully checked or reſtrained. This is often 
done by drinking the ſame waters in a ſmaller quantity, and 
warm inſtead of cold; but if this do not prove ſufficient, 
ſmall draughts of cinnamon- water are to be allowed, and, 
if neceſſary, ſmall doſes of diaſcordium every night. In 
_ caſes where the waters take this turn violently, it is proper 
to abſtain from them for ſome days, and then to take to 
them again with great caution, and in ſmall quantities. 
Some perſons, at their firſt entering on a, courſe of the 
mmeral-waters, are thrown: into vomitings by them; and 
theſe are ſometimes ſalutary, ſometimes merely ſymptoma- 
tic. If it be ſalutary, the perſon. is always the better for 
it, and the noxious humors are very happily. attenuated and 
diſcharged this way, by the waters : in this caſe, all the cau- 
tions neceſſary is not to drink too much of them at a 
time, and ſometimes, between whiles, to take, a little of 
ſome bitter tincture. But if, on the contrary, the patient 
38 greatly weakened by this vomiting, the method is to 
drink ſmaller quantities, and to eat and drink more ſparingly 
at meals. Sometimes this ſymptom ariſes from a redun- 
dance of bile, or of pituitous humors from the ſtomach and 
bowels, vor having been. emptied_by 3 purgs. before the 
entering on the courſe: in this caſe a gentle purge, is to be 
| Fa and after that the common ſtrengthening and'bitter 
omachics, and the waters, are Aer wa Ye caut 
n taken, in ſmall quantities. F 
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Bath and Briſtol. WarkR. Dr. Guidot pretends that the Bath 


and Briſtol- waters are of the ſame virtues, but in a different 
degree; that both are impregnated with the ſame principles, 
but the Both waters containing a much greater ſhare of 
them, and therefore capable of doing that in a little time 
which thoſe of Briſtol could only do in a much longer. But 
this ſeems to be far from a true ſtate of the caſe. 8 

The due ſecretions of the blood, and their, proper diſtribu- 
tions, are as neceſſary to the preſervation of life, as the cir- 
culation itſelf ; and the greateſt part of diſeaſes take their 
origin from the glandular ſecretions being either too much 
increaſed or diminiſhed. The blood is ſometimes too thin, 
and then a too great quantity of its ſerous part is ſeparated 
either by the ie of the ſkin, guts, or kidneys, as in 
colliquative ſweats, fluxes of the belly, and diabetes. Some 
times the blood is too thick and viſcous, and by this means 
occaſions obſtructions, not only in its own canals, but in 
the glands; and then the ſecretions are as much leſs than 
they ſhould be, as in the former inſtance they were greater, 
and hence ariſe as long a train of diſeaſes. . In ſome caſes 
there is alſo a too great fullneſs of blood, and in others: a 
deficiency, both which hinder the proper ſecretions. -- 

In theſe different caſes the Bath and Briſtol- waters have 
their ſeveral uſes : the Bath-waters are beneficial when the 


ſecretions are diminiſhed, the Briſtol. waters when they are 


too much increaſed : the Bath-waters powerfully attenuate, 
the Briſtol not leſs powerfully incraflate : the Bath-waters 
are ſpirituous, and help in defieiences of the blood; the 
Briſtol-waters are cooling, and ſuppreſs plenitude with its 
ſeveral conſequences, ſuch as inflammations, hæmorrhages, 
[OM d 1 # 9 . — 
The Briftal-waters are ſuppoſed by many a modern diſco- 
very, and their uſe but of late date, but this is a very erro- 
neous opinion. Dr. Venner, near eighty years ago, has 
written. profeſſedly of them, and given them their true cha- 
racter, and proper commendations in all the diſeaſes in which 
they are at this time found effectual, the diabetes only ex- 
cepted, in which their uſe has not been known ſo long, 
They were not indeed much frequented at that time, nor 
of ſome years afterwards ; but that was merely from the 
want of the neceſſary accommodations at the place. Dr. 
Maplet, in the year 1639, writes largely of their virtues, 
particularly in diſorders of the urinary bladder and kidneys, 
and adds great praiſes' of their external efficacy in curing 
cancerous ulcers ;\ but with all this praiſe, they never came 
into an univerſal repute, till their character was eſtabliſhed 
by Dr. Mead and Dr. Lane. 7 
The diſeaſes in which the Briſtol- waters are found moſt 
ſucceſsful, are internal hemorrhages and inflammations, 
ſpitting of blood, dyfenteries, and immoderate fluxes. of the 
' menſes, and purulent ulcers of the viſcera, Hence they are 
given in conſumptions, ſcurvies, rheumatiſms, diabetes, flow 
fevers, atrophy, * and even in ſcrophulous caſes, with 
very happy effects: and in all theſe caſes the Bath- waters 
are not only improper, but hurtful; for they rouſe and 
quicken the circulation, whereas theſe allay the heat, and 
reſtrain the too rapid motion of the blood. Bath- waters 
ſeem to be adapted to the diſorders of the ſtomach, guts, 
and nerves; Briſtol to thoſe of the lungs, kidneys, and 
bladder. Bath-waters are at variance with a milk courſe, 
and the Briffol waters can never be judiciouſly directed, but 
' where milk may be joined with ſucceſs. This is fo great 
a truth, that it holds good even in caſes of the diabetes, in 
which milk is of great ſervice, and has been preſcribed al 
-' moſt from the earlieſt time. ol 
The Briftel and Bath-waters are e e by different 
phyſicians in dropſies. No one can doubt, but that diute- 


tic and drying medicines are of ſervice in this diſeaſe, and 


as 'the"Bri/iol-waterspoſleſs: theſe yirtues in a much greater 


e than che Bath, they are certainly tlie moſt adviſeable, 
unleſs in caſes where'a"jaundice is joined with the dropſy; 
in which caſe the Bath-waters claim the preſerencn, from 
_ Where there is no formidable, infammation 7 © 

„The efficacy of the Briftol-water in the diabetes, has pro- 
tainly much better deſerves that title than moſt of the me- 
dicines which Have, at one time or other, been honoured 
: with it, for it ear this terrible diſeaſe almoſt infallibly, 
and that'in'a very ſhort time, and without any ſenſible ca- 
cation. The patient in this caſe may drink it in as arge 
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waterf medicinally, is from April: to September 
Batb- waters may be drank the whole: year, but the; colder 
months are much the beſt for them, or at leaſt the very 
beat of ſummer is leſs eligible than any other ſeaſon 3, and 
aps the beſt ihvnthe-for them are April, May, Septem- 
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and about four yards farther eaſt there ariſe three or four 


. - Riffneſs and lameneſs of the limbs, ſuppreſſion of the menſes, 


upper; the middle, and the deep: each of theſe, according 
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of Bath. The Buxton-waters break out in ſeveral places 
thereaboutsz what is called Buxton-bath takes in ſeveral 
warm ſprings. Thirty-two yards north eaſt of this is St. 
Anne's. well, which is chiefly ſupplied from a ſpring on its 
-north: ſide. Twenty yards ſouth eaſt of St. Anne's, in an- 
other cloſe, is a place where a hot ſpring and a cold one riſe 
in the ſame receptacle. About ſixty-three yards ſouth eaſt 
Bf this is that called Bingham's well, called alſo Leigh's 
- 4vater, from the great benefit a neighbouring gentleman of 
that name received. from it. A little way caſt of this is 
another; and in the ſtreams of the level that carries the | 
.- yoater from” the bath, there riſes another very plentiful one; 


other ſmall ones. From this account, it may eaſily be con- 
' ceived that there can be no great difference between the 
"Waters of theſe ſeveral ſprings, though on trials they ſeem 
- eo yield different portions of. ſalts and ſediments ; at the ut- 
moſt, their difference can be only in degree. 

The diſtempers they are recommended in, are the rheuma- 
ulm, gout; ſcurvy, wandering pains, cramps, . convulſions, 
dry 'afthmas, want of apetite, indigeſtions, contractions, 


and all ſtoppages and beginning obſtructions 

Ki to the difference of age and ſex in patients, there is 
5 little caution required in the drinking them, except * | 
they ſhould be taken more ſparingly by young people, 
-- tween; the of twenty-three and thirty, if very full of 
blood and juices, and by women with child in their firſt and 
As to the method of uſing them, except the body be coſ- 
tive, and the: firſt paſſages furred up with go humors, it 
is not only unneceſſary, but hurtful, to prepare the body for 
them, as it is called, by purging 37 or at leaſt by any ſtronger 
- Purges than manna, cream of tartar, and the like. 
The heat of Buxton - waters, in froſty. weather, is equal to 
that of common river water with which two fifths of boil- 
ing water has been immediately mixed. See Short's Hiſt. 
of Min. Wat. © An! „ n 8 | s | 
Sta- Warzx. Authors, who write with accuracy of ſea- 
water, diſtinguiſh it as to its degrees of ſaltneſs and virtues, 
according to the nature of the ſeas where it is taken, and 
the depths from which it is drawn up. Count Marſigli al- 
ways divides the waters of a deep fea into three portions, the 


S 


to him, reach to one third of the depth of the bed of water 
ſtom the ſuperficies to the bettom. The upper water he 
finds greatly to differ from the lower or deep water in its 
qualities and ſtrength, but the middle portion to be always 
more nearly allied to one 6f the others; he therefore never 
takes any notice of the middle portion, but makes all his 
bbſervations of the differences of ſen · water from the upper 
and lower portions. „ ein e 5 
- The" ſea-water is brighter and clearer than that of any river 
Sr pond, but this is not ſeen, as the whole body of it is 
- viewed together, becauſe then many various colours are 
reflected from its ſurface; but on taking up a large glaſs of 
n, und ſetting it in a ſtill place, it is ſeen to have none of 
al the Whole ſeries of its colours when viewed at ſea, being 
- Iticely owing to its motion, and the different reflections its 
- waves have in different angles and; directions. 
The ſea-water appears. indeed coloured in its ſuperficial part 
im ſome places, particularly about the mouths of large rivers ; 
bat is is not of its own nature, but is merely owing to 
the foul water of theſe rivers mixing itſelf with it, they be- 
ing frequently yellowiſh or bluiſh, ſometimes blackiſh, from 
the _— dirt they contain, or the various earthy par- 
ticks» which they waſh off. from their banks and bottoms 
In their paſſage. bt r 2 bes 572 Fa 8 1 il | 
As theſe freſh 1vaters principally. mix themſelves with the 
-- ſuperficial part of thei ſeater, they extend themſelves a 
-- great way, and give. a foulneſs to the, upper part of a vaſt 
© 'qatitity of ſen-wuter, whoſt bottom part is all the While 
Perfectſy clear. Theſe ifoul waters & xivers. extend them- 
"Telves alſo fartherz:ofid-lefs, way intg the, ſea, according to 
the way the wind fits: for if the wind owe directly ipto 
-"themiouth of the river, the ſurſues is, diſturbed in fi a2 
* dirsctien, that the freſh: water 53 heaten under, and blends | _ 
-2M&f:bttow as well ad above, and:therefoxe tinges the ſur- 
Salute ſor a much leſs extent 1 but if, | 
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ſea-water being naturally clear, in deep places where it i; 


the coloured matter at the bottom, which will give a tinge 


ſtirongly coloured: as this extended itſelf above, the'/ea-unter = 


the place, who ſaw the fea blood coloured, paid no attenti- 


the ſea- water, in regard to our eye, fo'the ſun does the ſame 
_ ſerved, that the colours are fo far from being real, that the 


different feflections, from theſe different occaſions, preſent 
our eyes with colours, as the colourlels laſs priſm, or the 
cut fide or edge of a common looking-glafs does. 
The ſun, as it ſhines with different force at different time, 
gives different tinges to the water, by ſhewing more or les 
plainly the ſubſtances which are at its bottom! This is e- 
dent from a familiar experiment of this 4athor's, who fill- 
8 == the coafts with a live bait, which was a ſmall red 


his bait into the water, in places where the rocks "kept of 
the ſun's rays, he could" only ſee his fiſh at the depth © 


* 
. —— = 
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fil! place. Count Marſigli has proved, that as rivers bur 
up in many places out of the ſurface of the dry ground, ſo 
they do alſo in ſeveral parts of the bottom of the ſea: in theſe 
places they pour in their whole body of freſh water, which 
is fouler than that of our common rivers, becauſe, in it; 
ſubterranean paſſage, it has been ſurrounded on all par; 
with earth, and confined to k much fouler channel. The 
foul waters theſe mouths of rivers diſcharge from the bottom 
upwards into the ſea-water, cannot but act upon that clear 
liquor, in the ſame manner as the ſuperficial waters do on 
the ſurface, and both muſt be fouled alike. This author 
has particulatly deſcribed one of theſe ſubterranean river, 
opening into the ſea from his own obſervations. This foul- 
neſs in ſhallow water is ſometimes ſeen through the clearer - 
ſuperficial part by the naked eye, and often, beſide this, an 
obſerver thinks he ſees many other colours in mid-warer; 
but theſe are, for the moſt part, not inherent in the water, 
but are formed by the reflections of the clouds, Sc. The 


not diſturbed it appears blue, but in ſhallower wwaterit often 
has different colours, which are owing to the reflections of 


to the water in places, where not ſo near the eye as to be 
diſtinAly ſeen themſelves. The clouds alſo give a fort of 
cblouted appearance to the ſurface of the ſea-water, in re- 
gard to our eye, though the water itſelf be really colourleß 
as that of the pureſt ſpring. We have a familiar inſtance 
of this in the white look of the ſea- water in the ſouth ſeas 
at certain times: and, on the contrary, when any thing 
fouls the ſea- water, and gives it a duſky colour, the clouds 
above add greatly to that appearance. This we ſee in the 
Euxine, which being very deep would naturally appear blue 
if- the water were clear, but as it is often fouled with duſky 
matter, and clouds are frequent over it, it appears for a 
great part of the year abſolutely black, and has thence ob- 
tained the name of the Black ſea. | 6 heb 
Count Marſigli commemorates alſo another ſingular inſtance 
of this effect of the clouds on the colour of the ſca-ualer, 
which fell within his own obſervation. Being at the port 
of Caſſis on the ſeventeenth of December, in the year 1706, 
at about an hour before ſun- ſet, there aroſe a large cloud 
of a blood-red colour, of the nature of thoſe uſual in ſome 
evenings about ſun- ſet, but accidentally very large, aud 


under it appeared of the ſame colour, and looked as red as 
blood for a great extent, ſtill ſpreadir r ſame blood co- 
lour farther as the cloud extended. This remarkable pliz- 
nomenon laſted till the darkneſs hid it; and the people of 
on to the cloud above that cauſed this edJour, but looked on 
it as a miraculous preſage of war and bloodſhieet. 

As the clouds in many caſes thus evidently give colour to 
thing in many others: but in all theſe caſes it is to be bb- 


water is all the time clear, pellucid, and eolourleſs; only its 


„ and with a red line, obſerved, that when he let down 


the line both 
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the ſtones lie high, and the waves break upon them; the 
lobules of water are in the ſame manner raiſed from their 
— and little rainbows of ſhort duration are formed. 
Near the ſhores the ſta- water, inſtead of appearing of all 
this variety of colours, generally looks white: this is ow- 
ing to the violent motion of the waves, in which they beat 
one againſt another, as alſo againſt the rocks and ſands, and 
dy the mere agitation of their parts put on this colour. 
The water at theſe times ſeems, in theſe places, really of a 
- milky nature, but as ſoon as it ſettles again into a calm, 
the clearneſs of the water returns, and no ſettlement happens 
in the whole body of it; which ſhews that it was not made 
white by the addition of any other matter to it, but only 
by the diſturbing of its own particles. 
Theſe are all the various colours and appearances that the 
ſta· wuter puts on in different places, and on various occa- 
ſions; and we ſee, in the whole, that theſe differences are 
in general owing not to the alteration in its nature, but 
only in its change of parts in their directions to the eye, 
and in their breaking one againſt another, or receiving more 


or leſs light, or that from a clear or from a cloudy ſky. 


Mar ſigli, Hiſt. Phyſ. de la Mer. TY. 
Count Marſigli has gone through a long courſe of experi- 
ments upon eee and after a thouſand tedious proceſſes 
has obſerved, that three liquors alone are of power to ſhew 
the different nature of the ſea- water in various places, and 
that very readily: theſe only need, therefore, be carried 
abroad by thoſe who intend to make experiments of this 
kind. Theſe are an infuſion of mallow- flowers in water, 
made ſo ſtrong, as to be of a violet colour, ſpirit of ſal ar- 
moniac, and oil of tartar. The two laſt of theſe will al- 
ways keep as long as there is occaſion; the other may be 
preſerved from decay by ſugar diſſolved in it in different 
quantities, according to the time it is to be kept, and the 
climate it is to be carried to; for this ingredient, if added 
in ſo large a quantity as twice the weight of the liquor, ſo 
as to make it a true ſyrup, does not prevent it from per- 
forming its office in theſe experiments; and in this tate it 
will keep every where, and ever fo long. When intended 


for leſs ſevere trials, it may have a ſmaller proportion of 
tho ſupar, and its effects will be then more ſudden and more 


manifeſt, | This infuſion of mallow-flowers mixed with ſea- 
water, turns it to a greeniſh yellow colour, like that of the 
_chryfolite. The ſpirit of ſal armoniac mixed with ſea- 
water, renders it turbid and muddy, and after a time a white 
ſediment is formed, and ſubſides by ſmall pieces at a time 


to the bottom of the glaſs. Oil of tartar occaſions the ſame | 


change, but it does it with much more violence. 

By mixing theſe liquors with | /ea-water, taken up in diffe- 
rent places, and at various depths, we ſee the different quan- 

tity of ſalt it contains manifeſted, by the more or leſs ſud- 
den productions of theſe ebanges, and by the deepneſs or 


paleneſs of the colour, and the quantity of matter precipitated. | 


The common attempts of ſweetning ſea-water are alſo eaſily 
| Proved by this means, for the more ſalt it contains, after 
theſe pretended: ſweetnings, the 'more colour. or precipitati- 


on it will occaſion in theſe mixtures; and the mixing them | 
if perfectly freed from its ſalt, will produce no | 
all, as is evident by miking them ſeverally with | 
0 | of as this proceſs intirely robs | 
it of its falt, there is no ſort of alteration made in it by the | 


5 with it, 
- Change at 


ſea-water carefully diftilled ; 


mixing theſe liquids. Id. ibid; 


_ vctaſioris,. is a thing not yet accounted for: we have many 

_ ances given ef the fact by the writers of voyages and 
| —— but one of the moſt remarkable is W in the 
of Ln 0 

or Iceland. On the 13th of May, in the year 1642, all 

: om that beaty'upoti the! pretnateride of that coaſt, and 
Vieh is uſually: very thick and türbi, was for two days to- 
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The fudden and ſurpriſing chearneſs of ſea-rwater, on certain 
Tranfactions, as having happened on the ſhores | 


41 io perfectly pellucid and ſhining, that the ſmalleſt | 
| and plants, and the fen ſhells; where the water was | 


not more than four feet from the furface. | 
ermen who were out in their boats, were ſo terri- ol FA wy 
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calciformis d. Lifter, de Font. 


This earth is capable of : 
- conſiderable . ſome of our ſalt ſprings affording 
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therefore thay eaſily be raiſed in vapout by the ſun, and 
falling may fecundate the fields, and promote the growth 
and nouriſhment of plants, This viſcous matter ſeems earthy, 
ſaline, and oleaginous; and this is the ſubſtance which, in 
ſtormy weather, forms a thick ſcum upon the ſurface of the 
waves; and to this viſcous part is chiefly owing the putre- 
faction of ſea-water, when ſuffered to ſtagnate : for it is 


evident that the whole ſea in any place will become fetid, 


when it has been calm for ſome time together, ſo that in 
ſhips becalmed people have often been en with ſick- 
neſſes from the ſtench. Mr. Boyle records two inſtances of 
this, one in the African ſeas, the other near the Azores iſ- 
lands. In the putrefaction of ſca- water this ſlimy matter is 
attenuated, and its texture deſtroyed, and part of it flies off 


in fetid exhalations, while part ſubſides to the bottom. 


Marfiglt, Hiſt. Phyſ. de la Mer. Boyle on the Saltneſs of the Sea. 
Beſide this viſcous matter, ſea- water probably alſo holds an 
earthy ſubſtance, ſo very bright and ſubtile, that it is ele- 
vated in the foregoing proceſs along with the watery vapours, 


as well as the ſlimy matter. The walls of the houſes where 


ſalt is boiled are covered with this earth, and it ſeems of 
the nature of that earth contained in clear lime-water, which 
is known to ſubſtde from it by proper methods, even after 
it has been raiſed in diſtillation. 

Beſide this light earth, ſea- water contains another very coarſe 
one; this the falt-workers call ſcratch, and find it on the 
ſides and at the bottom of the corners of their pans. And it 
is very probable that this would be ſeparated from ſca- water 
by congelation, for if Briſtol- water be frozen, and thawed 
again, there is always an earth of this kind ſeparated from 
it; and the petrifying water at Knareſborough being frozen 
in the ſame manner, depoſits its ſtony or calcarious ſedi- 
ment. Theſe earthy particles are not ſeparated from the 
water in the ſame ſtate in which they were ſuſpended in it, 
for when the watery particles are evaporated, then ſtony ones 
get together, and concrete in cluſters; and in this ſtate they 
can no more be diſſolved in water, unleſs they are again ſe- 


parated into the ſame minute maſſes which they were in 


before. It is evident that this powder can rife in vapour 
from the experiments of diſtillation, and accident has proved 
this yet clearer ; for in the boiler of a fire-engine, if water 
be uſed which is highly impregnated with this ſtony matter, 
as is uſually the caſe with that which ariſes from among 
ſtrata of freeſtone, and the like, the eylindet into which 
the vapours riſe will be ſo filled with ſtony matter, that the 


piſton cannot riſe in it. 


This powder is properly a ſparry matter, and is in general 


the ſame ſubſtance which forms inctuſtations on the vege- 
tables, Sc. in ſprings. It has been found, and deſcribed 
by all authors who have analyſed waters of any kind. Dr. 


Collins, in his Diſcourſe on Salt and Fiſheries, calls it ſtone- 


powder; Dr. Liſter calls it arena alba, and lapis albus , white 


fand and white ſtone; and Dr. Hoffman pulvis candidus, and 
in ſome other parts of his works fm maris ſalind-terreus 
ed. Angl. > Hoffman, 


Oper. Tom. I. 

Theſ. particles are extremely ſmall and minute while ſuſtain- 
ed in the water, as appears by their paſſing through paper 
with it in filtration, as has been proved by Dr. Plot in his 
experiments on it; and hence it is able to enter the veſſels 


of plants and animals, particulatly the teſtaceous fiſhes, the 
ſhells of which it has great affinity to. It alſo forms the 


ſtalactitæ in caverns, and many other of the cruſtaceous foſ- 
fils. Plot, Hiſt. Staffordſhire, cap. 2. p. 109. 


— 


ing diflolved in water in very 


2a water which contains it in the proportion of one thirty- 
fixth' part of its own weight, which is nearly the ſame pro- 
portion in which common ſalt is found diffolved in ſea- 


water in general, '' Lifter, de Font. Med. Angl. lib. T. cap. 6. 


The great ſolubility of this earth in water, hes that it 
very nearly approaches to the nature of ſalts ; and it is ever 
found to enter into the compoſition of perfect ſalts, for be- 
ing long expoſed ti the open air, it imbibes the aerial vitri- 
0 2 ld, and with it is converted into à neutral falt, which 


reſembles the bitter purging ſalt of the Epſom- waters. Tt is 
of a highly alkaline quality, and turns a mixture of fyrup 
The next" ingtedient of ſea· water; that offers itſelf in an 
analyſis of it, is falt > this is the moſt obvious of all others, 
different quantities at different 
in different places. The Baltic fea is very 
ted with falt; the Enghſh and German feas 
the Mediterranean much 
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ia: ulater is to be 


at a greater depth, contained 2%. From this that author 
argues for the ſeas being ſalter at greater depths than near 
the ſurface, but this might be owing to the falling in of the 
freſh-water rivers near that place; for Mr. Boyle found the 
ſea-water of our own ſeas to be of the ſame ſaltneſs at all 
depths : and indeed there is great reaſon for ſuppoſing, that 
1 water, and 
where the ſun. daily raiſes a great deal of water in vapour, 
it may remain milick-more ſalt near the ſurface than at great 
depths, juſt 2 to the foregoing ſuppoſition. Hales, 
Exper. on diſtilled Sæa-water. | 
From late experiments it appears, that ſea- water is heavieſt 
and ſalteſt at great depths, and that it is of a temperate heat 


there; that is, 53 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer. See 


Phil. Tranſ. Vol. 47. p. 213, 214. 


It is to be obſerved, that all the authors who have made ex- 


periments of this kind have evaporated ſea- water, and given 
the weight of the dry remainder as the quantity of ſalt con- 
tained in it; but this is not the true ſtate of the caſe, for 
this dry reſiduum always contains a quantity of the calcari- 
ous earth, or ſcratch, and of the ſalts of the bittern: beſide 
this, a certain quantity, more or leſs, of aqueous moiſture 
will remain in the ſalt, and this will alter its weight, as it 
will be in a greater or leſs proportion, according to the de- 
gree of fire uſed; and Mr. Boyle found that his reſiduum of 
the water of the Nore, which, when in the form of what 
he called a dry ſalt, was 20 part of the water, when it had 
been well dried in a crucible, was but .,*, of the water uſed. 
Boyle of the Saltneſs of the Sea. 
Beſide common falt, the ſea- water contains other ſalts, 
which are found in the bittern, or bitter brine remaining 
alter the ſea ſalt is extracted. Firſt it contains a bitter purg- 
ing ſalt, known in the ſhops under the name of Epſom-ſalt. 
This was firſt extracted from the. Epſom, Dullwich, and 


bother purging waters, but is now made only from the bittern 


at Newcaſtle, and other places; and it is chiefly to this bit- 
ter ſalt that the ſea- water owes its bitter taſte, though that 
has been ſuppoſed to proceed from bituminous matter con- 
tained in it, and often found on its ſurface, or lodged upon 
the rocks by. its motion. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 377, 378. 
"Another falt is alſo found in bittern, which is called a mu- 
riatic calcarious ſalt, its acid principle being ſpirit of ſea ſalt, 
and its - baſis an earth nearly allied to quickſilver. This falt 
remains in the bittern after the purging ſalt has been extract- 


ed from it, and though it is a neutral ſalt, it cannot be | 
made to ſhoot. in cryſtals, but may be procured in a dry 


form by fire; but it is very difficultly kept in this form, be- 


ing, of all other ſalts, the moſt ready to imbibe the watery | 
particles of the air, and run per deliguium. Hoffman, Obi. 


Chym. de Lixiv. a Sale relic. __ | 
| Belide theſe ſalts, the bittern contains a conſiderable portion 
of a fixed mineral alkali. Theſe principles are all found in 


boiling the ſea- water into ſalt. But beſide theſe there muſt | 


be many other ſubſtances, which eſcape our ſearch in this 
manner, ſuch. as the ſeeds and excrements of innumerable 
plants and animals, and the tinctures which thoſe plants and 
animals impart to it in their decay. Theſe, together with 


divers ſaline and ſulphureous particles, will naturally fall 
under the obſervation of thoſe who ſhall attempt a perfect 
analyſis of ſea· water by the nicer methods of hemillty > a | 


thing yet much want 
Salt, p. 922 


in the learned world. Brownrig of 


Many ways have been attempted to arrive at the art of max- 
ing ſea-water freſh and potable; the advantages of ſuch a | 
thing are evident enough, but the difficulties very great. | 
Liſter propoſes the doing it by means of ſea plants; theſe ve- | 


_  getables, like other plants, continually exhaling a large quan- 
tity of water in form of vapour, and that bong freſh, 
he propoſes on this baſis a diſtillation, without fire, in this 


manner. The body of a large ſtill, or alembic, is to be filled | 
plants are to be put into this in their growing poſture, and 
te bead being then fitted on, and a receiver adapted to the 

noſe, there will be a continual aſcent of vapours from the | 
plant, which will condenſe into water in the head, and this | 
will be thence, conveyed into the receiver ſweet, clear, and 

every way fit for drinking. The quantity thus procured, 


-; however, th yy | 
Its being obtained, can be but im 
Wants of a ſhip's company 
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this. gurpoſe a large quantity, of 
taken, up; in a proper veſſel, and às much 
oil of tartar per deliquizem is to be added to this, as will ren- 
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' the water, taken from the ſurface of the Gulf at Lyons, to | 
contain only r of ſalt, while that of the ſame place, taken | 
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Tranſ. Ne 7. by | 
Jo obtain freſh wholeſome water from ſea- water, Dr. 


Curioſ. Vol. 
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ventor of this ſcheme to be perfectly ſweet, and no way di- 


ſtinguiſhable from the very pureſt river zuater. Phil. Tran, 


No 67. | rel has 
Another method of ſeparating ſalt. from - ſea-water without 
fire is propoſed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions: take a veſ. 
ſe] of wax, hollow within and every where tight, plunge 
it into the ſea, or other ſalt water, and there will be made 
ſuch a ſeparation, that the veſſel ſhall be full of ſweet water, 
the ſalt ſtaying behind. But though this water have no 
ſaltiſh taſte, yet a ſalt will be found in the eſſay. Philof, 
p. 128. | {1 Ib] 

Hales's method is to keep the ſea-water cloſe ſhut up till it 
has putrefied, and has again become ſweet, then to diſtill, 
three fourths of the ſea-water will be free both of the bittern 
and acid. Mr. Hales enters into a particular detail of the 


_ circumſtances which may make the practice of this ſupply 


of freſh water eaſy. Philoſ. Experim. 


| 


Drinking ſea-water with ſome wine, is ſaid to prevent peo- 


ple from being fick at ſea. Act. Phyſ. Medic. Acad. Nat. 
V. Obi. 84. 55 
Sea-water, drank to the quantity of a pint, is a moderate 


purgative to moſt people. It has been of late much in fa- 


ſhion, and is faid to be very beneficial in many caſes, par- 


- ticularly in glandular diſorders. F 
Simple- 


ATERS, In the diſtillation of fandle-waters, 2 good 


general rule is this: take as much of the dried herb, as when 


a freſh quantity of the fame ſubjeR, 


be above half finiſhed 3 then che whole being committed tu 
the ſtill, a water. may be procured at one operation 


cut ſmall will fill two thirds of the ſtill to be uſed; pour upon 
this as much rain water as will make the plant float com- 


modiouſly, leaving however a fourth of the ſtill empty; di- 
geſt this a while in a gentle heat, and then give fire enough 
to work the ſtill, and draw off ſo long as the water appears 
thick or milky, and taſtes of the herb. Shaw's Lect. p. 198. 
It is a principal caution in this operation to remove the re- 
ceiver before the more pellucid, acid, faint, and dead water 
comes over, as it will at length do, and by mixing with the 
reſt will ſpoil the whole, by giving it a vapid or faint taſte, 
and ſometimes a degree of acidity or vitriolic ſtypticity, or 
emetic quality; for part of the eſſential ſalt of the plant 
now Tiling, corrodes the head of the ſtill, and carries oyer 
with it ſome particles of the metal: for which reaſon, ſuch 
waters ſhould be either diſtilled with a glaſs head, or a pewter 
one, or elſe the laſt running carefully watched, and not ſuf- 
fered to come over and mix with the firſt; for want of this 


caution, children, and perſons of tender habits, have been 


often vomited, purged, c. contrary. to the intention of the 
preſcriber, by a ſemple-water. fs Jo ow n 
The fimple-waters diſtilled by this method may often be too 


ſtrong to give alone, but then it is eaſy to Jet them down 


to a proper ſtrength with common water; which is beyond 
all compariſon better than to mix them with their own 
faints, or the liquor of their ſecond running. 

There are yet however two methods of improving the com- 
mon ſimple-waters, which might eaſily be put in practice: 
the firſt is the cohobating, and carefully digeſting the plant; 


the ſecond. the rms. 2 With regard to the firſt, if 


the liquor remaining in the ſtill be expreſſed from the herb, 
and returned, along with all the water that eame over, upon 
and they be digeſted to- 
gether in a gentle heat for two days, and then diſtilled a 
before, the water thus obtained will be much richer, and 
more efficacious. than before; and if the ſame operation 


repeated two or three times, thoſe who have not tried it can- 


not eaſily conceive how very rich a ſimple-water may by 
that —— be made: and this is Rn in diſtilling 
the /imple-waters of roſes, elder- flowers, balm, and the 5 
ſubjects, which afford but little oil, and otherwiſe make bu 
e 17 lf lo 65 5 2d ml bn 3, 
The other method recommended, viz, .by- fermentation, 


performed by adding to the plant and -wwater, put together 
as for diſtillation, a-tenth or twelfth part of ſugar or hone)» 
or elſe. a fortieth part of yeaſt; then ſetting the whole * 
warm place to ferment fer three or four days only, ſo j00 
the herb may not fall: to the bottom, nor the fermental! 


« 


tremely rich, or impregnated with the Whole virtue — 
plant; and thus may imple- waters be made fit for long ſit 
ing without ſpoilipg, the ſmall quantity of inſtammable f. 
generated in the fer mentation ſerving excellently to preſert 
em. ...Shaw's Lectures, p. 199. 7 
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Cordial-WATERS. In the making of all compound ſpirituous 


fixed and certain; and becauſe this ſpirit is always more 


on that account not only approaches more to that ſo 


d ſufficient quantity of the fine eſſential oil of the ingredients 


groſſer, leſs ſubtile, and leſs - agreeable oil is thrown out. 
| To effect this to any degree of perfection, requires that the 


2 


it kills the proof; as theyioall it, before the time; hence 


| »feon as the ſpirit; 


WAT 


be made a neutral one, by mixing ſome acid, and then the 
water filtred and diſtilled again. By theſe methods the 
water of vegetables is procured pure ; and this' is the way 
of proving, that the chemical principle water is lodged in, 
and may be ſeparated from all ſuch. ſubſtances. Shaw's 


Lectures, p. 150. 


liquors, or, as they are called by the apothecaries, cordial. 
waters, the great care is to uſe a pure and well-rectiſied 
ſpirit, as nearly inſipid as poſſible, that the flavour of it 
may not mix ambng the flavours of the other ingredients. 
It is the general cuſtom to uſe the proof-ſpirit, but it would 
be infinitely better to uſe the alcohol, or totally inflamma- 
ble; partly, as the ſtrength of the water would be much 
better aſcertained that way, the proof ſtrength determined 
by the crown of bubbles being very vague and uncertain, 
and that of the alcohol or totally inflammable ſpirit perfectly 


free from the oil of the ingredient it is made from, and 


much deſired thing, a pure and taſteleſs ſpirit, but being free 
from oil of its own is the more hungry, the more ready to 
imbibe that of the ingredients added to it, and has no over- 
. powering taſte to give of its Wm. | 
If the method of uſing alcohol be not choſen, let a fine, 
clear, and pure melaſſes ſpirit of the proof ſtrength be uſed, 
without any farther addition of water in the ſtill, an addi- 


| 


4 


tional quantity of water only taking up room to very bad | 


purpoſe, and prolonging and prejudicing the operation; and 
when alcohol is employed, it ſhould only be mixed with 
an equa! quantity of pure water, to reduce it to the proof 
ſtrength. When the choice of a ſpirit is thus ſettled, the 
next thing to be had regard to is the matter of digeſtion, for 
without this many ingredients will not part with their fla- 
vour and virtues at all, and many others but very imper- 
fectly. Cinnamon in particular, if not macerated in the ſpirit 
a long while before diſtillation, will not part with its heavy 
dil, which will therefore be left in the ſtill, and thrown away, 
while the ſlightly impregnated ſpirit is ſaved. 3 
When the ingredients have ſtood a due time in digeſtion, 


according to their ſeveral natures, the ſpirit is to be drawn 


from them in the manner that beſt tends to bring over their 


virtues, whereon the character and expectation of the water | 


is founded; ſo if the ingredients naturally abound in a heavy 
viſcous oil, the operation ſhould be performed with a briſcer 
fire, than when the oil is thin, light, and etherial. Thus 


ſtrong cinnamon- water, after a ſufficient digeſtion to looſen |. 


the oil, may be drawn over ſmarter, or with a briſker fire, 
than citron-waterz the ſpirit of mint, or the like, in which 
the oil of the ingredient is thin, and will cafier aſcend with 
the ſpirit. FOO AH DO ISES-S NC IM | 
The capital thing in this compound diſtilling reſts here, that 


be received into, and mixed with the ſpirit, while the 


operation be well conducted from the beginning, that the 
receiver be changed in due time, and that the ſpirit: be pru- 
dently made up; - 41 e 1 


When no regard is had to theſe three particulars, as is uſu- 12 
y ally the caſe among the  apothecaries, the conſequence is, 
that the'cordialwwater. becomes a thick, turbid, and milky : 


liquor, and taſtes more like what the diſtillers call faints, 


than like a cordial· water, and is fitted to give ſickneſs rather 


than to cure it. At leaſt, before it can be uſed, it muſt either 


t e long time to fine itſelf, if ever it will fine, or have | _ 
its groſs and terreſtrial parts precipitated by att. On the | 


contrary,” when theſe rules are prudently obſerved, the water | 


+ Proves, without farther trouble, | clean taſted, clear, briſk, | . 
I pleaſant, and refreſhing.” 5 | 2 


he diſtillers in general make their compound water s.in a 


len ch neater manner than, the! apothecaries ; and what has || 
0) of _ ror the _ of doing-ſo;/ is their ſtrict obſervance |, 
8 u 4 - 1 8 a Pay | 
either not 0 — be thing Which the apothecaries.Jeem | 
fing diſtillers, in the making of - their compound waters, |: f. 


„or ta pay very little regard to. 


> that if they let the faints mn in among the clear ſpirit, | 


they are inſtructed to leave the faints out, and to make up 


which they ear better adapted, 3 N 
dil: nen as containing à copious 
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water : in this caſe, the whole is certain to be clean and fine; 
but there are ſome caſes, as in particular in the diſtilling of 
cinnamon-water, where a ſmall quantity of the faintsourhr 
to be ſuffered to come into the ſpirit : but this is to be ob- 
ſerved by way of ſtint, that ſo much is never to be allowed 
of the faints as will make the water milky ; for the water 
ſhould always be kept in the Nate of full proof, as it mellows 
and ripens, as they expreſs it, much ſooher in this than in 
any other ſtate, But if the cuſtom could be univerſally in- 
troduced, it would be better that all the waters, kept by 
the apothecaries, ſhould be juſt in the ſtate in which they 
came over, that is, three fifths of the quantity of the proof 
ſpirit put into the {till : if this were gencrally brought about, 
it would be eaſy for the phyſicians to regulate the doſes in 
their preſcriptions e, ; every draught and julep that 
is ©: ra into would be the better for it. S/aw's Effay 
on Diſtillery. ey VF | 
Dr. Shaw in another treatiſe, after obſerving that the apothe- 
caries uſually ſucceed but ill in diſtilling cordial- waters, lays 
down the four following rules, by the obſervance of which 
the art of making theſe waters might be brought to great 
perfection. „ 
The firſt is, to uſe a well-cleanſed fpirit that is freed from 
its own eſſential oil, for as the deſign of compound diſtilla- 
tion is to impregnate a ſpirit with the eſſential oil of the in- 
7 * it ought firſt to be deprived of its own. 
he ſecond rule is, to ſuit the time of the digeſtion of the 
ingredients to their tenacity, or the ponderoſity of their oil: 
thus rhodium wood and cinnamon require to be longer di- 
geſted, before they are diſtilled, than calamus aromaticus, or 
lemon- peel. Sometimes alſo cohobation, or the pouring of 
the ſpirit already diſtilled back upon the gen proves 
neceſſary, as particularly in making the ſtrong cinnàmon- 
water, where the eſſential oil is extremely ponderous, and 
difficultly riſes along with the ſpirit without this cohobation. 
The third rule is, to ſuit the degree of fire, or ſtrength of 
the diſtillation, to the ponderoſity of the oil intended to be 
raiſed with the ſpirit: thus ſtrong einnamon- ⁊vater ſhould be 
diſtilled off briſker than the ſpirit of mint or balm. 
The fourth rule is, that a due proportion of only the finer 
eſſential oil of the ingredients be thoroughly united, or in- 
corporated with the ſpirit, ſo as to keep out the groſſer and 
leſs fragrant oil, This may chicfly be effected by leaving 
out the faints, and making up to ſtronig proof with fine ſoft 
water in their ſtead, | EE 
The additioh of ſugar to cordial waters is a thing of little 
moment, and may therefore be omitted. If the four rules 
before laid down A duly obſerved, , there is no occaſion for 
_ diſtilling in balneo mariz, nor for fining down waters with 
alum, Whites of eggs, iſinglaſs, or the like, for they will 
be preſently bright, ſweet, and pleafant taſted, without any 
farther trouble, Shaw's Lectures, p. 127. 5 
Motion of WATER, in hydraulics: The theory of the mo- 
tion cf running water is one of the principal objects of 
| hydraulics, and many eminent mathematicians have applied 
_ themſelves to this ſubject. But it were to be wiſhed that 
their theories were more conſiſtent with each other; and 
wich experience. The curious may conſult Sir Iſaac New- | 
_ ton's Principles, lib. 2. prop. 36. with the comment, Pan. 
Bernoulli's Hydrodynamica. 72 Bernoulli, Hydraulica, Oper. 
Tom. IV. p. 389, ſeq. Dr. Jurin, in the Philoſ, Tfanſac- 
tions, Ne 452, and in Dr. Martyn's Abridg. Vol. VIII. 
p- 282, ſeq. 9 ooo Phyſic. Elem. Machemat. lib. 3. 
pars 2. Polenus, de Caſtellis, and others. Mr. Mac Lau- 
rin, in his Fluxions, art, 537, ſeq. has illuſtrated Sir Iaac 
Newton's doctrine on this intricate ſubject, which ſtilfß not- 
withſtanding the labours of all thefe eminent authors, re- 


- 


mains in a great meaſure obſcure and uncertain. Even the 
ſimpleſt caſe of the motion of running water, Nhich is when 
© it iſſues from a hole in the bottom of à veſſel kept con- 
ſtantly full, has never yet been determified, ſo as to give 
univerſal ſatisfaction to, hs learned:”' We walk here mention 
ſome of * phzriomena of this motion, 2s Rated r. 
ß . ̃ P ⅛ ͤmA Ee 
i 1 Koe depth. of the water in the veſſek, and che time of 
flowing out being 1 . * of the effluent toater 
is nearly in proportion to the hole. Rn 2 
1 The depth 5 and the hole” being given, the 
meaſure of the bee lee, Is in propottion to the time. 
3. The time of flowing, out, and the hole, being given, che 
- meaſure of the fluent water is nearly in a ſubduplieate pro- 
| „„ _ aaa 
4. The meaſyre_ of the cient "ate is nearly in a ntio 
. . compounded of the proportion ot oe We: hs 3 . — — 


4 
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water. err art tos nne wa aucly rs 1 TYP 

{ 5+, The., ne ure, of the water flowing Fon BEE per ne, 
. is, much.lely. than that which is commonly affigned by ma- 
- thematical theorems., For the velocity bf effluent” water is 
-..copmouly ſuppoſed: to, be that which" heavy body would 
acquire in va Ain fallin from the why le hei he of the 
. the Bold” and this baittg fuppoſed; 3F-we' eall 
ü area of the bole E, the height of the water" above the 
. A. the velocky, hich » heavy e in ling 
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ſpace 2 A x 4/7, would be gone over in the time T, or 
the veloci 


veln of water will be 22, or 0.84, according to Sir Iſaac 

Newton's meaſure, who firſt obſerved this phænomenon J 
| +, >- / : r „ ; "THR 

and according to Poleni's meaſure = or — that is, taking 

de mean diameter o. 78, nearly. | 


1 5 man eee 3 41 
| [Go den of water heing not uncommonly contracted to 
..;,almoſt one half, experiments have led authors to think that | ' '—{[ 


we the. ; 
weight of a cylinder of the ſame 


* 


in vacuo from that height V, and the time of flling u. 
in 


veſſel. | 


fountains, theſe are ſeen to riſe almoſt to the entire height 


Vein of water is much leſs than that of the hole. For in- 


As to the manner of accounting for theſe phænomena we 
bave already obſerved that authors are not agreed; and it 

would be far beyond our deſign to ſtate their different theo- 
_ ries, we mult therefore refer to the originals above quoted. 
Neither are authors agreed as to the force with which a 
vein of water, ſpouting from a round hole in the ſide of a 


„ 


U 


*1 


7 1, 
ne : 
; .on.this.ſu je * 9 1 


. 
. N. 
. 

. , 


will be 2 AF. But if we calculate from Poleni's accurate 


to be ſo when the tube was inſerted, not into the bottom, 


velocity than V x re 


are in the hole in the ſame point of time, do not all burſt! 
out with the ſame velocity, or have no common velocity; 


be greater in 


author :remarks, that he ſpeaks only of ſingle veins 
the whole of Vie are received by the planes 


WAT 


and if the water flows out with this conſtant velocity V, in 
the time T, then the length of the column of water, which 
flows out in that time will be 2 A, and the meaſure of it 


experiments, we ſhall find the quantity of water which flows 
out in that time to be no more than about 77; of this 


Fan alſo found, that the tity of water flowing out 


of a veſſel through 2 eplindrical tube far exceeded that, | 


which flowed through a circular hole made ina thin lamina, 
the tube and hole being of equal diameter, and the height 
of the water above both being alſo equal; and he found it 


which others had obſerved before, but into the fide of the 


6. Since the meaſure of the water running out in the time T, 
is 2 AF x n the length of the column of water which 
runs out in that time, is 2 A Xx 1b Therefore if each of 
the particles of water, which are in the hole in the ſame 
ſpace of time, paſſes with equal velocity, it is plain that, 
the common velocity of them all is that with which the 


V x £22. But this is the velocity with which 
water could ſpring in vacuo to near 3 of the height of the 
water above the Fole. Ks 41 
7. But when the motion of water is turned upwards, as in 
of the water in the ciſtern, Therefore the water, or at leaſt | 
ſome portion of the water, ſpouts from the hole with almoſt | 
the whole velocity V, and certainly with a much greater 


though ſome mathematicians have hitherto taken the con- | 
to be certain. = 3 Wh „ 
9. At a- ſmall diſtance from the hole, the diameter of the 


ſtance, if the diameter of the hole be 1, the diameter of the 


8. Hence it is evident, that the particles of water, which | 


| 


. 


— 4 


veſſel, preſſes upon a plane directly oppoſed to the motion of 


34 


| y « 
- water ſtrikes perpendicularly againſt the plane. From whence 
it would follow, that the flare or force of 


contraction vanithi 
a ſhort tube, and 


- 


outing, water, was equal to the 
of the height of the wdter* above the hole. TI Ins 


ey, preſs; for aq to the preſſures exerted by fluids dre 
; N ne ohh rage yes , or a rer, the 


IHE fuathics, dect. 13. p. ah. d. 


tion 


the eighth volume of the 


. confirmed 


TW &/T 


he obſerves, that the experiments formerly * made before the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, to eſtabliſh the quantity of 
the preſſure exerted by a vein of ſpouting water, are ye 
far from proving the truth of the rule they are brought to 
eſtabliſh. For inſtance, in one of thoſe experiments, the 
height of the water in the veſſel above the hole from whence 
the vein ſpouted was two feet Paris meaſure, the diameter of 
the circular hole which was cut in the horizontal bottom 
of the veſſel was four lines, and the force of the vein of 
water was obſerved to be one ounce and three quarters, 
But the weight of a cylinder of water of the diameter of 
the hole, and of the height of the water in the veſſel, i 
ſcarce equal to one ounce and three eighths. The difference 
therefote is at leaſt 3 of an ounce, which is about 3; of the 
whole weight of the beforementioned eylinder of water, 90 
that it is ſurpriſing, that this difference ſhould have been 
aſcribed to the removal of the plane, receiving the impulſe, 
to ſome diftance from the hole; for this cauſe, ſuppoſing the 
plane removed to the diſtance of two inches, could not 
produce an iricreaſe of g of an ounce. It appears there. 
fore, that the common opinion is rather overturned, than 
by experience.—-[4 P. 114. Du Hamel, Hiſt, 
Acad. Paris, An. 1679. ſect. 3. cap. 5.] | 

Mr. Bernoulli, on the other. hand, thinks his own theory 
ſuſſiciently eſtabliſhed by. the experiments he relates; for the 
eren of which, we refer to the Acta Petropolitana, 

ol. cit. p. 122, ſeq. W een * 

This ingenious author thinks, that his theory of the quan- 
tity of the force of repulſion, exerted by a vein of ſpouting 
water, might be uſefully applied . ſhips by pumping; 
and he thinks the motion produced by this repulſive force 
would fall little, if at all, ſhort of that produced by rowing. 


Fe has given his reaſons and computations at length in his 


Hydrodynaniica, p. 293 to 302. | | 

he ſcience of the preſſures exerted by water, or other fluids 
in motion, is what Mr. Bernoulli calls hydrau/ico-/tatica, 
This ſcience differs from hydroſtatics, which conſiders only 
the preſſure of water and other fluids at reſt ; but hydraulico- 
— 5 the preſſure of water in motion. Thus the 
preſſure exerted by water moving through pipes, upon the 
fides of thoſe pipes is an rar, Soy. akon yh 
and has been erroneouſly determined by many, who have 
given no other rules in theſe caſes, but ſuch as are applica- 
ble only to the preſſure of fluids at reſt. | See Hydrodynam. 
ſect. 12. p. 256, ſeq. . Talks 


Raiſing of WATER, in hydraulics. The great uſe of railing 


water by engines for the various purpoſes of life are well 
known. Machines have in all ages been contrived with 
this view, a detail of the beſt of which, with the reaſons 
of their conſtructions, would be very curious and inſtruQtive. 
Monſieur Balidor has executed this in part in his Architec- 
ture Hydraulique, and it is to be hoped that he will ſoon 
finiſh that uſeful undertaking. Dr. Deſaguliers has alſo given 
us a deſeription of ſeveral engines to raiſe water, in bis 
Courſe of Experimental Philoſophy, Vol. II. not to ment!- 
on the eompilers of treatifes under the title of Theatres of 
Machines, &c, Ot oF ter thay ; 

Dr. Deſaguliers f has ſettled the maximum of engines fer 
raiſing water thus: a man with the beſt zwater- engine can 


not raiſe above one hogſhead of water in a minute, ten feet 


high, to hold it all day; but he can do almoſt twice 5 


. 


| eonfider the vaſt loſs of 


ametet with the vein, and | in 


confounded with the former by writers | | 


naman] 5 


Dr. Deſagaliers obſerves 8, that when we come to examine 
the beſt ehgines, and thoſe that are moſt cried up, if we loo 


much for a minute or two. [, Experim. Philoſ. Vol. II. 


narrowly into them; and meaſure the wwater they deliver, 


and at What height they deliver it; or bring to calculation 
the beſt atteſted relations concerning them, we ſhall find 
that: they do not excecd. this maximum, though 1 J / 
far outdo ſome very bad engine that they are compa! with. | 
—[* Ibid.) Et vt. 2 ISR 75457799 41 e. 1715 "94" . 
The famous machine at Marti, though it has many ingen 

ous eontrivances, muſt yet be reckoned a bad one, it us 
t e in it. This loſs, according © 
Mr. Duniel Bernoulli's->.computation, is not leſs than 33 


the abſolute force of the machine. Hydrodynhin. p. 182. 
the | Mr. Daniel Bernoulli thinks that 2 man ay, with ue 
mot: portect machine, aiſe one cubic ſoot of augtery in b:. 
ſecond! of time, to the heiglit of one bot. But-by #997 
periment he made at Geneva with a good pump, he 

above four fiſths of that 


quantit). 


t another by a gentle motion. For the general theory of 
theſe — ſee Daniel Bernoulli's Hydrodynamica, ſect. g. 
Warkxs, among farriers, the name given to a diſtemperature 
of horſes. The hinder legs of theſe creatures are very ſub- 
ject to a defluxion of certain white, ſharp and corrupt hu- 
mours, or waters, as they call them, which happen very 
rarely to the fore legs. 255 5 | 
This diſeaſe is diſcovered by ſearching the paſterns, where, 
if a moiſtneſs is felt beneath the hair, and is extremely ſtink- 
Ing, there is danger of its Fore to the utmoſt height of 
this diſeaſe, in which it-will grow all round the paſtern and 
ern joint, and ſometimes almoſt up to the very ham. 
Theſe waters frequently cauſe the paſterns to ſwell, keeping 
the legs ſtiff, and making the horſe lean ; finally, they often 
ſeparate the fleſh from the coronet near the heel. This diſ- 
eaſe is very obſtinate and ſtubborn when once rooted in the 
horſe. It may eaſily be ſtopt in the beginning, but when 
of any continuance, it is an error to attempt to ſtop it, for 
if dried up ever ſo often, it will always return again. It 1s 
in vain to attempt a cure of this diſeaſe in the winter, un- 
leſs it be but juſt begun; but in the ſummer ſeaſon all at- 
tempts ſucceed better, and what the farriers call the white 
honey charge has ſurpriſing effects, often performing a cure 
alone. + 
Some farriers diſtinguiſh between the waters and what they 
call watery ſores, though others call them only degrees of the 


ſame diſtemper. Thoſe who diſtinguiſh them, deſcribe the | 


watery ſore as a white, corroſive, and malignant matter, if- 

| ſuing out of the pores of a horſe's leg, uſually on the lower 
part only, but ſometimes all over it; and beginning from a a 
ſtinking matter, deadening the ſkin of the paſtern-and fet- 
lock, and by degrees looſening the hoof from the coronet at 
the heel. The breaking out of this matter is always uſher- 


ed by a ſwelling of the Jower part of the leg, and attended | 


with pain; and the humour at length acquiring a ſharp and 
venomous quality, it is attended with warts, clefts, and 
nodes, which in proceſs of time over- run the whole part, and 
render the cure very difficult. . 1 7094 POR 
This diſeaſe generally appears firſt on the outſide of the 
paſtern, and by degrees riſes up to the middle of the leg, 
peeling off ſome part of the hair all the way. The method 
of cure ſhould be this: as ſoon. as a horſe is fiezed with 
the diſtemper, he ſhould be blooded ſparingly, at the utmoſt 
not exceeding two pounds; after this he ſhould take large 
doſes of a decoction of guaiacum, or of box- wood, twice 
every day for eight days; after this he is to take three or 
four briſk purges, and then to have recourſe to the decocti- 
on again. In the interim, the hair muſt be all clean ſhaved 
off from the diſtempered part of the leg, and it muſt be rub- 
bed with a wiſp of hay very often, and the watery ſores in 
It anointed with the following ointment. Take a pound of 
black ſoap, three ounces of ſpirit of wine, two ounces of 
common ſalt, and three ounces of burnt alum; there is to 
de as much meal or flower added to theſe, as will make the 
whole into a proper conſiſtence: this is to be laid on all the 
ſores without any covering or bandage, and the next morn- 
Ing it is to be waſhed off with a lee of aſhes freſh made. 


This anointing and waſhing is to be repeated every day, and | 


between the effect of this, and of the internal remedies, the 


diſeaſe ſeldom fails of a cure, if it be not very obſtinate, or 


of For long ſtandi * 8 4 ts 
Bird lng. War kn. See Lims-twigs, Suppl. 
Citron-Warkx. See the article CIT ROR- water, Append. 
Piſtillad-Warzxs. See the article DisTILLED, Suppl. - : 


WHE 


WAT ER-henp-agrimony. See the article J/ater-Heme, ſupta. 
W aATER-lilly. Tee the article L1LLY, ſupra. a — 
WATER arſnep. See the article PAR SNEP, ſupra. 
WATER- pepper. See the article PRYPRR, ſupra. | 
WAX (Supp!.)—Therough-W ax, in botany, the name by 


ticle HARE's ears, Suppl. | | 
WAY, (Suppl.) the ſame with. weigh. See WII IH, Ol. 


num. See the article ViBUR NUM, Suppl. 

WEATHER (Cycl. and Suppl.)—W E aATHER-brarding, 8dmong 
carpenters, Ic. denotes the nailing up of boards againſt a 
wall, and ſometimes the boards themſelves when thus nailed 
up. Build. Dict. in voc. 

WEATHER-tiung, among workmen, the covering the upright 
ſides of houſes with tiles. Id. ibid. 

WEB-caſe, in natural hiſtory, the Engliſh name for what 20- 
ologiſts more uſually call aurelia, or chryſalis, See the at- 
ticle CHRYSALIS,. Append. 


plained: Let ABC repreſent a wedge driven into the cleft 
EDF, of which DE and DF | 
are the ſides; and if we ſuppoſe A. ; 
thoſe ſides DE and DF to re- 
act upon the wedge with direCti- 
ons perpendicular to D E and 
DF, let the horizontal line EF E 
meet DF in F: then when the 
force impelling the wedge, ſup- 
poſed perpendicular to the horis 
2zon, is in equilibrio with the 
reſiſtances of the ſides of the cleft 
DE and DF, theſe three powers 
are in the ſame proportion as the 
. three right lines EF, DE, and 
DF. But it follows from the 
-compolition of motion, that when 
| _ thice, powers are in equilibrio + iel 
with each other, they are in the ſame proportion as the three 
ſides of a triangle parallel to their reſpective directions, and 
conſequently, as the three ſides of a triangle perpendicular 
to their directions; ſuch a triangle being evidently timilar to 
the former. But EF is perpendicular to the direction in 
which the weight of the wedye, or the power that impels it, 
is ſuppoſed to act; and DE, DF, are perpendicular to the 
directions in which their reſiſtances are ſuppoſed to act, con- 
ſequently the power that impels the wedge, and thoſe: rehſt- 
ances, are in the ſame proportion 2 EF, DE, and DF. 
If other ſuppoſitions are made, ooncerning the refiſtances of 
the fides of the cleft DE and DF, the proportions: of the 
powers may be determined from the ſame principles; gee 
Mac Lawurin's Account of Sir Ifaac Newton's. Philoſophical 
Diſcoveries, p. 168, fct zh... {elit} 
Mechanical writers have differed very much in detertnining 
the properties of the wedge, or the proportion between the 
moving force, and the reſiſtance the wedge meets with. In 


take place, and that mentioned in the Cyclopzdia wrongs 
In other caſes, different proportions might obtain; far a de- 
tail of which Farsgnon's Nouvelle Mechanique, ſection 8. 
Vol. II. p. 149, ſeq. may be conſulted. See alſo *sGrave/- 
ande, Phyſ, Elem. Mathem. lib. 1. cap. 14. ſchol. 1. . 
| WEED-(Szppl.)—Dyer's Warp, the Kngliſh name of a df 


2 


nus of plants, known among botaniſts by that of luz 


Ditilled-W aTERSs of laurel-leaves poiſonous. See the article 


AUROCERAGHS: Los hs as 8 
Egra-W ATR. See the article ENA agua, Suppl. 
ay-WATZR.. See the article Har, Suppl. 


Aentroſe-Warkks. See the article M ergy won 
| Rs. article Mox TROSR, SH. 
Pn, run. See the article PxyrxR, Shpĩl. 


mont- WATER. See the article 
S dee the article PyXMONT, . 
to two quarts, of ſpring water boiled to one 
3 4 boiled to one quart. ©; 
bas. is reckoned an efficacious, medicine in ſeveral caſes,” 
a other worms and the itch in children, by Dr. Cheyne and 
Rain-W aTzR.. | i, Suppl, - * eg N . : 
Spa, YVATERS. See the article SozRANGB,! Supp |. 
Tar Warn Wee dhe article Spa-water,, Sfb. 
Ses the Cuno. ret eit 
See T 


* 
| j ** 
1 2 


þ 


ie made with four ounces. of quickſilyer 5 


| 


| Zee the article Lu r ROA, Suppl. G | > 
| Sikver-WEED, pentaphylloides, in botany, a diftin& genus: of 
plants. See the article PENTAPHYLUOIDES, Suppl. 
| WELL (Sappi. WEIT, in ſhip-building,/ a ſquare place 
partedioff and planked round the agin<mpaſt, from the = 
deck down to the foot-waaling, to keep the ballaſt, Wc. from 
the pumps placed therein. Blanckley's Naval Expoſitory: in 
:; M000:3051! 9165 enen 5034 2% 727 Wenn? ug DD 1930 
; WHEAT, in botany, the Engliſh name of a diſtintigenu "of 
'platits, called by authors triticum. Bee che article IKi vi- 
ch, Sup. 11 tan $443 30 If (1 60 


; 
{nb yg 657 


dan Wan A r, the. Engliſhname of a ãiſuindt genus of plants, | 


| 1 L@MPY RUM, Supp Fare i rt non . * 2191 5 
French: WAA, or Buct- WE wr, in botany, 2 genus of 


1 Suppl. 


TY a) + Y Mater... vel other ; y Glen 
5 . See —— ſupra. | 


| [GopitunySdpphotctt no 1 to ; 207 £96; 
Fadians Was AT\'a name ſometimes given to the maiz'0r Jucda. 
LS the articles MA1z and Vue a, Sapph 
'WHEE, or Way, aword vſed in the northern parts of the 
| kingdvm«for acheiftrs on young cow. Ruft. DiAl/iri voc. 
| Oed. be wheels of, all carriages ought to be 
unt les to 


ould: cut 2 
though it need not pal through t 
. theo we inſerted into the nave. ot 


— . raaſon why the: ſpokes ougit tobe inulined to the nave, 


boden — —4 in pas- 
ing over unequal. gramd, at- which is 2 


4 1 


which ſome call the bypþleirum, or hare's ears. See the ar- 


WAYFARING-tree, a name ſometimes given to the vihur- 


WEDGE (Cycl.)——The effect of the wedge may be thus ex- 


ſplitting of timber, the proportion here mentioned ſeems to 


plante, called; by botinaſts| fagopyram: Ses the artele Fa- 
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It would alſo be much more advantageous to make the four 


Water Was EL of a mill, that which receives the nga of 
the ſtream by means of ladle-boards or float-boards, See | 


W HICKEN, a 10 ſometimes uſed for the frau, or del. 


| the concluſion is deemed erronequs ; but we know no 


| Wh 


war 


— a greater part of the weight * as being! 
lower; now, in ſuch à caſe, the ſpokes of a diſhing whee! | 


become perpendicular, and therefore have the greateſt 

ſtrength ; whilſt the oppoſite wheel, being upon higher 
ground, bears a leſs part of the weight, and conſequently 
the ſpokes need not be at their full ſtrength. Indeed, if 

wheels always turned upon ſmooth and level ground, the 
| ſpokes ought to be ſtrait upon the naves, or at right angles 
to their axes, > ,-- 

As to the axel-trees of wheels, they ought to be ſtrait in all 

reſpects, and at right angles to the ſhafts, or to the pole. 


wheels of a coach or waggon large, and nearly of a height, 
than to make the fore-wheels of only half the diameter of the 


| hind-wheels, as is uſual in many places. Carriages too with | 


four wheels have greatly the advantage of thoſe with two: 
for in applying horſes to a cart, or chaiſe with two wheels, 
it is plain that the tiller carries part of the weight, in what 
manner ſoever it be kept in equilibrio upon the axel-tree. 
- In going down a hill, the weight bears upon the horſe ; and 
in going up hill, the weight falls the other way and lifts the 
horſe, by which means part of his force is loſt. Beſides, as 
the wheels ſink into the holes in the road, ſometimes on one 


2 


ſide, ſometimes on the other, the ſhafts ſtrike againſt the 


tiller's flanks, which is the deſtruction of many horſes. Add 
to this, that when one of the wheels ſinks into a hole or rut, 
half the weight will fall that way, whereby the cart will be 
in danger of being overturned. 
We have a great many more obſervations e wheel- 
_—_— in Deſaguliers s-Experim. Philoſoph. p. 201, ſeq. 
Blowing-W HEEL, (Suppl.) a machine contrived by Dr. Deſa- 
guliers for drawing out the foul air of any place, or for foreing 
in freſh, ot doing both ſucceſſively without RY doors 
or windows. See Phil. Trani. Ne 497 
The intention of this machine is 6g ſame as that of Dr. 
Hales's ventilator, but not ſo effectual, nor ſo convenient. 


See Deſagul. Courſe of Exper. Philoſ. Vol. II. p. 563— 568. 


This wheel is alſo called a wee RR, becauſe it drives 
the air with a- centrifugal force. 


the article FLoAT-boards, | Append: 

Mr. Parent, of the Academy of Tes kes bes nad the 

,* greateſt effect of an under-ſhot wheel to be, when its velo- 
- | City is equal to the third part of the velocity of the- water 

that drives it. See MAacnine,: Append.  — 

In fixing an under · not wheel, the workmen ought to; con- 

ſidet whether the water can run clear: off, ſo as to occaſion 

no back-water to ſtop its motion. For a farther account 

ok eee ſee Raul, Experim. Philof. Vol. II. 
F. 422, ſeq. 


beam. See the article SoRBUs, Suppl. \: .. 
WHIN, or GoRsE, a name uſed in ſeveral part of the: Sitho- 
dom for the ulex or geni/ta ſpartium. of er See the 
article GENIS TA ſpartium, Suppl. © N 
* or W H1$K, a well known game at W Several 


caſes of this game have been the objects of mathematical | 


- computations. Thus Mr. de Moivre has ſolved this problem: 
Jo find the odds that any two of the partners, that are 


concludes from his ſolution, as „Wed 


* it is 2 to 2; nn Gat the 3 have hot the | 


honours. «1 334136 {19% Of 8 '» * 


W O O 


Or *. may compute the chance of three players having j 70, 

11, of 12 trumps among 39 cards. Then we ſhall find that 

| the total of chances for cling 10, 11, Or 12 trumps among 
309 cards = 65982666100 ; and that all the chances out cf 

51 = 158753389900. The difference = 92770723800 = 

2 the chances for the dealer, and the odds will be 9277 Te, 

to 6598 Sc. as before. 

The approximating ratios to the ratio of 9277 Cc. to 

6598 Sc. by Mr. Cotes's method, (ſee RAT 10, Suppl.) are, 
Ratios greater than true 2:1, 3:2, 10:7, 17:12, 24: 17, Ce. 

es than true tir, 4:4, 7: 5, 5237, 97? 69, Ce. 
But it is to be obſerved that the ratio 24 : 17, though ex- 
| preſſed in much greater terms than 7 wo $5» extremely 
little nearer the truth; and the ratio 17 to 12 is not ſo near 
as 7 to 5; Which ſhews that in practice we ſhould only re- 
tain the primary approximations of Cotes's method, for the 
ſecondary may lead us into error, 

The bets for the dealer in this caſe, among the members of 
a great club, were formerly laid equal. But the vaſt odd; 
of above 40 per cent. may ſhew how cautious gentlemen 

_ ought to be in Jaying bets without previous computation, 


The odds in money in this cafe, is, C J. s. 4. 
| ö fro 


more than 4 140 11 11* 
leſs than (140 11 113 
WHORTLE, or WnozTLE-berry, the Engliſh name of a 
enus of plants, called by botaniſts vaccinium, or vitis dee, 
dee the article ViTIs idea, Suppl. 

WIDGEON, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of a bird of 

the duck kind, with a brown head, a white front, and a 
tail black wiſderneath. See the article Duck, Suppl. 

WIDOW-wail, a name b which ſome call the cneorum ef 
' botanical writers. See the article CW RORUM, Suppl. 

WILLIAM, or Sweet-WILLLA M. See SWEET-// lan, 
upra. 

 Sweet-W1L.LIAM » Barbadpet, See SWEET, ſupra. 

| WILLOW (Supp Dutch or Sweet-W11.Low, the name by 
which the myr:ca of botaniſts is ſometimes called. Sce the 
article MyRica, * and Append. 

French-Wil Low, oddetl WILLOW- Herb, names given to 
the epilobium or chamenerium of botanical writers. See the 
article CHAMANERIUM, Suppl. 

WiLLow-herb, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, called 

A ſalicaria. See the article SAL1ICARIA, Snpp!. 

WI CH, a popular term for a windiale, : e the article 
WinDLAss,” Cycl. 

Winch alſo denotes the ciSiked bande for dubbing _ 

wheels, grind- ſtones, c. Blanckley's Naval Expoſitor. 

WINCHING, in the manege, is ſaid of a horſe when be 
1 an or throws out his hind feet. Ruſt. Dit. in 

WIND-flrier; the! Engliſh name of a genus of plants, calle 

by writers on Pete,, anemone. See the article ANEMORE 

Suppl. 

WIN D- ſced, che name by which ſome call che arbioli of bo- 
tanical authors. See the article ARCTOTIS, Suppl. 
WINDING 'of fitk. We have an excellent machine for this 
purpoſe at Derby, contrived by Meſſieurs Fhomas and John 
Lombe; but as” the proprietors are not willing that 3 
5 deſeription of it ſhould be made pablic, the following ge” 


ö 
neral account of it muſt ſuffice. 
pitebed upon, have not the four honouts.?: Mr. det Moivre F 


It conſiſts of no leſs than 26586 wheels, and 97746 move- 

ments. One water-wheel communicates motion to all the 
reſt of the*wheels and movements, of which any one w_ 
be ftopped ſeparately and independently of the reſt. 


| 
2%. That it is 23 to L, nearly that the eldeſt have/nor the | 


75 ſour: ;honwurs.” R AE) Wurde 


; W 


o. That it is 8 to my ae that neicher.one aue nor the ; 


ber have the four honours. AM. ar . 


* 


4, That it is 1 3˙to 7, nearly, that the two S 3 | 


Tit reckon honours. 4334 „ 1 F 57 21765 A 2 ee 5 104 


5. That it is 25 to 16, nearly, thatxitharione; fade; or (the | - 


divided. 11 o 91h tut 14 f 22 


© Hrecenigine conveys air to every part of the machine; 5 
one regulator governs the whole work. 73728 y ards of f 
are wound every time ehe water- wheel goes hid; which is f 
three times every minute; 3 ſo that 318, 504,960 yards 0 
filk- may be wand" every day and might; ard conſequent 

9,373 4753550 yards of ſilk 1 in one year. Cee Dale len 
Pen hiloſoph. Vol. I. p. * 


other do reckon honours, or that the hogours are not « quall WIN DER-Werry. See the artet Lou 17. ſupra. - b 


- i The Lane learned: author alſo. 3 that * odds for 
the partners who are eight of the game, if dealers, againſt 
2 are hint. is nearly as 17 to 11. But if thoſe wha 
mave eight of the game are eldeſt,: the odds will be 34 tö 29. 
And that without conſidering whether thoſe who are — 
are dealers, or eldeſt, there is one time with another 
nearly. Hut thoſe who haue furniſhed the author 
data for the ſolution, not having ſtated them i ſuffici 


that has endeavoured to. rectify it. t. 79 = D. 13 232 


„We ſhall here inſart another problem. Au N15 A 


To find the chance of, the dealar'à havi 8 
One trump being certain, he problem od to i r / 
— — Io there is: that: im taking at random 72 


51, — — not- | 
400 18 Hl de — >. ® ot 3 


the chances for the. dealer 


26"... 
3 * 


WIV TEA- h See the article CR ESS, ſupra 
Wiwr — 7 . See the article GREEN , ſußpfa. 
WIT CIIxel See the article HAZET, fupra. 1200 
not caſt her cleanfing;' which” if" not 'timely fend oi 
kill her Rüſt. Dict. in voc- n 1 
AI TTT, re ſpecies ef willow, ge 10 e planted 2 
e |: high banks and the ſides of ditches, Within teach o 1 
| watery or on che weeping ſides of hills. Ruſt! Dic. he jo 
p|WOLF{ _—_— pony the Enpliſh name of * 1 
marinus of àu 2588 the article Lvrus marinu,, 1775 16 
ob nr Moov. Ses the grole 2 
Gum, eln ne _— 
Woop-b, dee wess lat the Engliſh ratye of a 2:9, 
| « called b 7 Tournefort prrichmemum; birt compre ler 
Linnæüs among the hnicrrus. See the articles Prat 
e Suppl. and LoxicrRA, Append. 25 
oon m, certain foreſtrofficers a Anted to 2 5 
Ide king 'n dw, RUM Dict. in vo. 
oon · vνν or Woop- ps fame of a 


* ob 


gert 
ants, called b 22 Ste the” mich TELL 
| | — ri PETS 2,20 1 es * 


V AR 


See the article Sa GE, ſupta. 
rrel. See the article SORREL, ſupra. 
hairy kihd of ſtuff, made of Iceland- | W 


W 00D-ſage- 
W o0D-/ſorr 
WOODMEIL, a coarſe, 


wool, with which the ſhip- carpentets, in fome of his ma- 


ards, line the ports of ſhips of war. Blanckley 8 
exe Expoſitor, in voc. 


WOODY-n! ſhade. See the article Nico HTsHA DE, ſupra. 


WOOLDING, in the ſea language, denotes the. winding of 


, at certain diſtances, about a maſt, in order ta ſtrengthen 
it. Blancktey's Naval Expoſitor, in voc. 


ne 


WORM F Suppl.) Earth-Woku. See the articles Lu . 


2 pend. and Wok us, Suppl. 

Golden-Woz zi, vermis aureus, à name ſormetinies: given to the | 
aphrodita, a genus of ſea inlects. Ses the x artiele APHR0- 
DITA, Append, . 

Cuinta-WoR M, or Har- Won 1. names uſed-ifor! the thatia | 
of ont: — the ace a W 


88 
* 


4 E O . | 


Sea-Won u. See the article LuMnrIcus, Append, 

Ta CRMING See the article TAPE-worm, Suppl. 
WORMIN a dog, is the cutting out a nerve from under 

ongu P, y which means, it is ſaid, that if ever he runs 

2 he will be rendered incapable of biting, Query the 

WOULD, a name uſed ſometimes by<the farmers fewer lu- 
. feola, or dyer's weed. See the article LyTEo0L A, Su 

WOUN D-wort, the name of a genu of plants, called y 155 

taniſts vulnerarig., Fee the article VULNER ARIA, Suppl. 

hr kg is alſo the name of the ſolidago, another genus 
ol plants, called by Tournefort. vir ga 1 or golden rod. 
See the article VIix GA, Suppl. | 

WovunD-wort of Achilles, a name ſometimes g given to the mille= 

* or yarrow. See the article Miri FOLIUM, Suppl, 

See JENNY-wren, Suppl. 


WITHERS, the lame with. wit hers. Het ee Wrruzns, N 
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niſhment by beheading with the. kwotd, Potter, 


Archæol. Græc. Tom. 


PuxrsHNMEN T, Ol. 


| 
| 


FAMS, in botany, 2 name 8 ofed for the ha 


* .innzeus, See the article Rurzornd- 
YAR] 
| 32 noo 4 0 be a of ſhips: are uſually 4. 


t 3 in the idle, and from thence: tap 


L947 


the ends in fir 


e 2 and 4 heel yards are generally — of | 
orway maſts : all which are made of ſuit- 
diameter and 4 f 


* 
1 


| 55 — 


nſions, both y 
poſitor, in . 


FO 2 iges, among 46 ene 2 1 en BY XY ineracie.s 
. 1 33. , Bee. the article 


= 8 


18 
13 


bn botany; the ara 4 ügenen; * . 
according to Rivinus, but comprehended under the nicera 
" of Linnæus, See the e Lo nicanh, Append.. 
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dt (4 8 (hp! peri Yako, in bir of wy „ the 


article MARKING, 9 — TH. 
|: YARROW, the; Engliſh name of a genus, of plants, c 


botaniſts Aalen. See the article M e 22 
 Watir: Yarrow: the. Engliſh name wi the 9 
enus of plants. See the article H or ONIA, Sn 
vide, a tefm uſed for an ewe's ing, or bringing 


forth a lamb, Ruſt. Dict. i av 0. [ 171% 83 
| VEARNING, the fame with earting. See Eanx He, depend. 


| eee of 'the ahve: bee. dern, » Orb. 
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may he extited by ſome action upon that body, 

as rubbmg, patting, or Waring it, and ſometimes 

only exp it to cold and dry air, after it has been 
covered, is called an, electric per ſe © ſuch are glaſs, cryſtals, - 


* + 2 


And pretious ſtones; reſins, gums, - ſulphur, ſealing wax; and | 
. moſt dry parts of animals, as ſilk, Hair, and the like.” | 
" Elefirics per ſe are alſo called original electric. 
A non-eleFrit per ſe or ſimply a non- electric, is a body in 
. . which electricity cannot be excited by any action upon the 


dody itſelf; or at leaſt one in which that property, if at 


tone of the ends of the bar, and then ſome leaf. gold, or 
leaf. braſs, or any other light bodies, placed upon a. ſmall. 
ſtand, or a plate, be brought near the other end, they will 


Fs 

* ii 1 2 
Ws £2 

S <3 þ 

„ "IC | 


pf light wherever the tube ſnaps; and likewiſe a light Fol- 
ers rk the hand that rubs the tube 


_ thoſe 


all, is very ſlightly perceptible, Of this kind are wood, a- 


nimals, living or dead, vegetable ſubſtances, water and 


metals, 

But non-eleftrics receive electricity, when brought near to 
electrics per ſe, in which electricity has been excited. 

In order to know that non-electrics have received the com- 
municated electricity, they muſt be inſulated ; that is, they muſt 
not be ſuſpended from, or ſupported by any bodies, but 


Phat are elefrics 22. : for if one non- electric be touched by 
8 —— 2 — ow 
another, and this by 


a third, &c;" all” the electricity received: 
by the firſt will go to the ſecond, and from this to the third 
Sc, till at laſt it be loſt upon the ground. But if ſeve- 
ral non-eleftrics touching one another, are at laſt terminated 
by elefric bodies, in that reſpe&t they make but one body, 
and receive and retain electricity for ſome time. However 
it muſt be obſerved, that bodies ſlightly non-ele&ric, ſuch 
as dry wood, may ſerve for ſupporters to thoſe bodies which 
are very highly nen- electric, as metals. | LY 
Electricity may be communicated to non-electrics by apply- 


ing a glaſs tube or globe, excited by friction, to onò end of- 
ies; and there are ſeveral ways of finding when 


the non- electrics have received the electricity. Thus, if an 
iron bar be ſuſpended horizontally by two ſilken ſtrings that 
are very dry, and the rubbed tube be applied, or brought near 


be alternately attracted and repelled by the bar. Likewiſe, 


- If the finger be braught near the end, or other part, of the 


bar, the electrical effluvia will give a very ſenſible and ſome- 
times painful ſtroke, witha ſnapping noiſe, and produce a 
flaſh of light. If the communicated electricity ſhould prove 
too faint to be tried this way, a ſmall flaxen thread, ſuſpend- 
ed by a ſtick, may be brought near the body that has been 
electriſied; and if the electricity has been communicated, 
even in a ſmall degree, the thread will be attracted without 
deſtroying the electricity received by the body till after ſome 


time. I his thread Doctor Deſag uliers calls the thread 


_ non-eleftrics 


1 956 


trial. e eee 
It is to be obſerved, that an electric per ſe does not receive this 


virtue from another electric per ſe, though excited, till it is 
become a non- electric; which happens when it is made wet or 


moiſt; and then it will be made electric only by communica- 


tion. Electric bodies, in which it is difficult to excite electricity, 
may be looked upon as non-electrics, when their electricity is 
not excited; and then they will be in the ſame condition as 
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follow the motion 6f.the-hand along the tube, ariſing ups, 
the broach or ſke wer. AB ht e gi l ps 
3. Without making uſe of the tube, if you. rub, the recipient 
that covers the feather with: both hands, the fibres of the fea. 
ther will ſtretch themſelyes out towards the. glaſs, like the 
rays of a ſphere. If you/rub but with one;Hand, the fibres 
will fretch themſelves towards that part of the glaſs which 
rubbed; and hen you blow againſt the glafs, thoſe: fibres wil 
be repelled, notwithſtanding the interpoſition of the glaſt: 
which happens alſo, when you ftrike the air, with the hand 
towards the feather, Without touching the recipient. 
4. After the tube has been rubbed, if any affiſtant lets go: 
down feather in the air, at the diſtance of a foot or two 
from the tube, the feather will jump towards the tube with 
an accelerated motion, and adhere to it for ſome time; and 
then of a ſudden it will be repelled from the tube, and will 
fly about the air in ſuch manner, that the nearer you bring 
the tube to it, the more it will be repelled, till it has touched 
ſome other body; and then it will be drawn again by the 
tube; which after ſome time will drive it away again. Some- 
times, when the finger is held at eight or ten inches from 
the tube, the feather will jump from the tube to the finger, 
and from the finger to the tube, thirty or forty times to- 
ether. | 
. If a ftring of any kind be ſtretched horizontally, ani 
from the ſtring you hang a thread of ſilk about three foot 
long, and very dry, and to the lower end of that thread you 
faſten a down feather ;z then, at the diſtance of about two 
or three feet, you hang up another feather, but by a flaxen 
thread; the rubbed tube being brought near will attract the 
\ firſt feather, which, when it has adhered to it alittle while, 
will fly from the tube, and then be repelled by it every 
time the tube is brought near, till it has touched ſome other 
body, as in the preceding experiment, and then it will be 
attracted anew. But the feather, which is ſuſpended by the 
flaxen thread, will always be attracted at the approach of the 
tube, and never repelled. And if you wet the ſilken thread, 
the feather hanging atjt will be fepelled no more, but alm 
attracted by the tube. * 
6. If you make uſe of a tube which is hermetically ſealed it 
one end, and has at the other end a braſs ferril with a ſcrew, 
by which means the air may be pumped out of it; if you 
rub the tube, after the air is exhauſted, it does not attract 
any more, as has already been taken notice of in the Cyclo- 
pædia, Ne 7; nor does the tube give the light before men- 
tioned, N- 2, but it gives much more light within. Then 
if, by opening the cock a little way which is faſtened to the 
tube, the air be let in lowly, while the tube is rubbed, the 
light diminiſhes; and being interrupted by the air, as it come 
in, looks ike lightni | ) e-alr 15 ce 
and then there is no more light within ; but the light goes 
all to the outſide, and the attraction returns. 
7. If two ſmall boards, or two ſmall octavo books, be {> 
edge wiſe, parallel to each other, and about the diſtance of 
ten inches aſunder, upon a ſtand of ſeven or eight inches d. 
ameter; little pieces of leaf gold, or braſs, laid upon the 
ſtand between thoſe boards, will not be attracted by the rib- 
bed tube held near them, till it be brought quite between 


* 


ſe, and be liable to receive electricity vy 
communication in the ſame manner. N 
From what has been ſaid, it appears that non- electric are 

F but 


conductors of electricity. Water conducts it very wel 
metals are the moſt convenient conductors. | 

Theſe things being premiſed, we ſhall here add ſome of the 
principal phænomena of electricity; that is, ſuch as ſeem to 
_give ſome light towards a theory. of this wonderful Property 
of „% DL Coxamhe, 522) ATT * . 


. When the eledricity of a plas tube has been excited by 
... .,Fadbing, if you moye your fingers'long-wiſe from be end 
2 2 tube to the other, but without touching it, you will 


a continued ſnapping, like a. diſtant noiſe of thorns 


burning; and if the room be darkened, you will ſee ſparks 


own feather being tied to the top of a wooden brach! 


or ſkewer, of about ſix or ſeven inches in height, and fixed 
upright upon a foot, if you bring the excited tube near it, 
A 


all the fibres of the feather ftretch out towards the tube ; | 
but as ſoon as you remove the tube, the fibres of the fea- 


| ther turn back, and ſtick ſtrongly to the ſkewer, If you 
bring your finger near to the feather, while its fibres are tend- 


ing towards the tube, the finger will repel them; but as 


ſoon as you remove the tube, they are attracted by the fin- 

I you cover the feather with a very dry glaſs recipient, 
ſuch as is uſed on the air-pump, the tube will attract the 
feather in the ſame manner through the glaſs : and this hap- 
pens, even when the recipient has been exhauſted of its air 


by y the pump. When the tube is rubbed near the recipient, |. 


24 7 whether it he full of air or empty, the: fibres of the feather 


the ſaid boards, as near to the ſtand as half the diſtance © 
the boards from each other: that is, when the tube 5? 
held, that a circle deſcribed round the axis of the tube, W! 
the diſtance that is between that axis and the ſtand, pa n 
between the boards or books without touching them. - 
when the rubbed tube being held horizontally, at the 5 
tance of a foot from the ſtand, ſeems to have no virtue, N 
| cauſe the eaf-gold has ho motion, if an afliſtant ſiatches 1 
the boards, all on & ſudden the pieces of gold will be — 
and repelled ſeveral times, without giving any new fit 
r 2 Vee! lon GS 125 
8. When the air is very dry, and the Tubbed tube cf dhe 
the leaf. gold laid on a ſmall ſtand, to, the diſtance d he, 
foot or beyond ; if the ſame leaf - gold be laid upon * yer} 
or ar large ſurface, the excited tube muſt be broug" 
neat! Before it can produce its effect. Joes, bot 
9. When the air is moiſt, the, experiment, Ne 4, n ſome 
ſucceed well: for after the feather in the air has bec the 
time driven about by the tube, it comes back of | * 
tube, without having touched any other body; res middle 
times after having Ver to the tube, towards one rely l 
of it, it flies off from it, and comes again imm Kom de 
the tube, ſticking to that part of it which is farthe e 
hand. It happens alſo, when the air is very dry. . 
tube repels the feather, after having attracted it, 5 th 
tance of two or three feet, that if you wet the wh 
at the end, for the length of ſix or ſeven inches; u bg 
will come and ſtick to that end of the tube, witho 


touched any other body. 
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vitreous electricity, and from this electricity. of the air, he 
conjectures, ingeniouſly, that the riſe of vapours may de- 
jane upon electricity. See the Diſſertation before cited. 
Lo theſe experiments related, among others, hy Dr. Deſagu- 
liers, we muſt add from Mr. Ellicott *, that when the. hs, 


10. Having filled with water a ſmall: drinking glaſs, of a- 
bout an inch diameter, when you bring the rubbed tube near 
it, the water riſes in a little hill, accumulated at the edge 
of the glaſs ; ſometimes jumping towards the tube in a little 
jet, ſo ſmall that you can hardly ſee it, though you may find 


the tube wholly wet with it. One may alſo. obſerve, that this 
accumulated water riſes in the ſhape of a ſmall cone, whoſe 
axis is ſometimes ſtretched out horizontally towards the tube, 
then ſnaps and falls down again flat upon the reſt of the wa- 
ter. If this experiment be made in the dark, a flaſh of light 
- accompanies the ſnapping. e n ee a) p31 
11. If by means of an artificial fountain, in which air is 
condenſed upon the water to make it ſpout, you play a ſmall 
jet, of about the fortieth part of an inch diameter, upwards 
or downwards; the rubbed tube being brought near, the jet 
will bend towards the tube at the diſtance of a foot; and 
if the tube be brought nearer, the jet being wholly drawn 
away by the tube, is changed into a dew upon the tube, ſo 
that it adheres to the tube in little drops, provided the jet 
be not made to ſpout with too much forcdce. 
12. If a packthread or hempen ſtring be ſtretched horizon- 
tally to the length of about twelve hundred feet, at the end 
of which is ſuſpended an ivory ball of about an inch and 
an half in diameter; this ball will draw and repel leaf-braſs, 
or leaf-gold, when the rubbed tube is brought near the 
other end of the ſtring, and the thread of trial being brought 
near to the ball, is attracted by it. 
In this experiment the ſupporters of the ſtring muſt be 
eledtrics per ſe, whether they be hair-ropes, fiddle-ſtrings, 
or cat-guts, ribbons, ſtrings of filk, glaſs tubes, long bodies 
of ſulphur or of reſin, &c. and all theſe bodies muſt be very 
dry. If the ſtring be wet, the experiment will ſucceed the 
better. | | 


This experiment was, we believe, firſt made by the late 


Mr. Stephen Gray; and it might be improved, by employ- 
ing an iron wire inſtead of a packthread or hempen ſtring. 
When an iron wire is uſed, its ſupporters might be wooden 


. ticks, being non-electrics in a ſlighter degree, as before ob- 


ſerved ; but electrics are beſt, 

The conductor of electricity, in theſe and the like caſes, 
need not be ſtretched at length, but may be carried back- 
wards and forwards in parallel or other lines, provided they 
be not placed too near to each other, but at a proper di- 


Nance, as, for inſtance, three feet. 


3% © two,or three iron bars be ſuſpended in the fame ho- 


rizontal line, at the diſtance of ſix inches from one an- 
| Other, the electricity communicated by the rubbed tube to 
the end of one of the bars will go on from the one to the 
other quite to the end of the laſt bar, where a pricking will 
be felt, a noiſe heard, and a flaſh of fire ſeen. If the air 
is dry, the electricity will jump from one bar to another at 
- A greater diſtance ; but in moiſt weather, the bars muſt not 
hang at above an inch diſtance from each other. 
 Thele experiments may be made with a glaſs tube, about 
. three foot and an half long, an inch and an half in diameter, 
and about r of an inch thick, open at both ends, but ſome- 


times hermetically. ſealed at the end fartheſt from the hand. | 


| [Theſe proportions are not neceſſary, but only convenient for 
the hand; and the glaſs of the tube ought not to be leſs than 
AI of an inch in thickneſs; for when thinner, the ele&ricity 

is indeed ſooner excited by friction, but it does not laſt ſo 


long as when the tube is thicker. See Deſaguliers's Diſſerta- 


dion concerning Electricity, in his Experim, Philoſ. Vol. II. | 


Pi. 316, ſeq. wins 
The Doctor obſerves with Monſieur du Fay, that there are 

| Two ſorts of electricity, a reſinous, and a vitreous kind. 
One of the ex 

- Dliſhed, is as follows, 


4. If a down feather be ſuſpended by a filken thread, as in 


. the experiment Ne 5, ſealing- wax, well rubbed, will pro- 


duce the ſame effect as the tube, but more weakly, drawing 
2 feather; and when once it is ſeparated from the wax, 
8 e wax repels it continually, till the feather has touched 
N other body. | But the difference here is, that when the 
2 is in 2 ſtate of repulſion, in reſpect of the wax, 
th 2 tube attracts it; and when the tube has given 
1 5 eather its repulſive ſtate, then the rubbed wax attracts 
1 ſhews, according to theſe gentlemen, that the 
es cih of glaſs is different from the electricity of ſealing- 
„ and the like may be obſerved of other reſinous ſub- 


But, pr haps, this ph: Ny | 
phznomenon may be accounted for, by 
— Ds a3 the truth is, that the dectrical power of ex- 
Mr Kr 5 is ſtronger than that of ſealing-wax, and then from 
3 4 n 5 hypotheſis, hereafter mentioned, the phæno- 
ollows, ; 


| bh *pckiguliers has deduced from his experiments, that 
repel all 95 are electric per ſe, being excited to electricity, 
Ny Drag — bodies that have electricity, but attract them 
Theſe dedu aid have loſt their electricity; and ſo vice verſa. 

| tioned below ns agree very well with Mr. Ellicott's men- 


The Doctor 


ate electric r alſo, that the particles of pure air 


PNG, always in a ſtate of electricity; and that 
a 2 > a6 #2 LS Aa | 


riments, upon which this difference is eſta- 


Ne 1, is ſtrongly excited, ſparks will not only iſſue from it 
in ſtreams while it is rubbing, but will continue to dart gut 


from it for a conſiderable time after the rubbing has ceaſed, 


and a very ſtrong offenſive ſmell will be perceived. I Se- 

7 hs) ee diſcovering the Laws of Electricity, 
nd. 1748. 5 2 

15. The ſame gentleman obſerves, that if a ball (of cork 


| ſuppoſe, for lightneſs) be hung by a filk line, and the ex- 
cited tube is applied to it, it will not only be atttacted, 
but will have an attractive quality communicated to it from 


the tube; and if any light bodies are brought near the ball, 
they will be attracted by it. 3 a 
16. As the tube, when ſtrongly excited, will not only at- 


tract, but afterwards repel any light bodies brought near it, 


in like manner the cork-ball will be endued with the ſame 
property; ſo that a ſmaller ball will firſt be attracted to- 


Wards it, and then repelled from it, in the ſame manner as 


the leaf-gold in the beforementioned experiments; and on 
touching any other body, it will be again attracted ; and 
this may be repeated ſeveral times, provided the ſmaller ball 
is much leſs than the larger one. But the effect will con- 
ſtantly grow weaker and weaker z becauſe every time the 


leſſer ball is attracted, it carries off with it ſome of the 


electric virtue, and is likewiſe endued with the ſame proper- 
ties as the ger BA: | | 
Mr. Gray, Monſieur du Fay, and others have obſerved, 


that this elefrical quality is not only to be excited in glaſsy 


but in moſt ſolid bodies capable of friction, metals excepted ; 
though in ſome it will ſcarce be ſenſible. And this electrical 
power is found to be ſtrongeſt in wax, reſins, gums and 
glaſs. And as glaſs is the eaſieſt procured of a proper form, 
it has generally 1 uſed in making theſe experiments. It 
has been further obſerved, that thoſe bodies, in which the 
electrical quality is capable of being excited the ſtrongeſt by 
friction, will receive the leaſt quantity of it from any other 
excited body, and therefore are properly made ule of to 


| ſupport any body deſigned to receive the electrical virtue. 


The truth of this will ſufficiently appear from the following 
experiments, | | | 

17. Two lines, one of ſilk, and the other of thread, bein 

hung up, (as in the experiment, Ne 5.) that of thread wil 
be attracted by the tube at a much greater diſtance than the 
filk. If a feather, or other light body, be faſtened to each 
ſtring, and if the tube be brought to the feather faſtened 
to the ſilk, it will not only be firſt attracted and then re- 
pelled, as has been ſaid Ne 5, but by the virtue communi- 
cated to the feather from the tube, the ſeveral fibres of the 
feather will ſtrongly repel each other. On the contrary, 
the feather faſtened to the thread will be ſtrongly attracted 
by the excited tube, and not repelled, the virtue paſſing off 
by the thread it is hung to. If a glaſs ball is hung to the 
ſilk line, it will be but weakly attracted by the tube; but 
one of cork or metal will be ſo much more ſtrongly. 


18. Let a rod of iron be ſuſtained by ſilk lines, and by 


means of a glaſs ſphere (which can be more N and 
conſtantly excited than a tube) be made electrical, it will be 
found to have all the properties of the excited tube firſt 


mentioned. A ſtream of light will come from the end of 
it, if it is pointed. It will attract, repel, and communicate 


this virtue to any other non- electric body. On the approach 


of a non: electric, a ſpark of fire, with a ſnap attending it, 


will come from it; which ſpark will be Sores or leſs, as 
the bodies approaching it have more or leſs of the eleftrical 
quality reſiding in them; and there will likewiſe be the ſame 
offenſive ſmell as was obſerved of the glaſs tube. 

190. Let a rod of iron, pointed at one end, be ſuſpended on 
fil lines, as in the laſt experiment, and by the ſphete be 


made electrical. When the rod is ſtrongly eieetrified, a ſtream 


of light in diverging rays will be ſeen to iſſue from its point; 
and if any 2 body is held a few inches from the 


point, the light will become viſible to a greater diftance'; 


and if the non-eleFric body is likewiſe pointed, a light will 
ſeem to iſſue from that in diverging rays, in the ſame man- 
ner as from the elefrified rod, But if the nop-elefirical body 
is flat, and held at the ſame diſtance from the rod as the 
pointed one was, no light will be ſeen to come from it; It 
is alſo to be obſerved, that the efluvia from the end of the 
elerified rod ſtrike againſt the hand or face, brought near 


to that end, like a blaſt of wind. 


20. If the non-clefiric body, whether flat or pointed, be 
brought nearer to the end of the rod than in the laſt expe- 


riment, there will be a ſmall fiream of light produced, 
reaching quite from the electric to the non-elefric body; and 


if brought till nearer, there will iſſue a ſpark, attended with 
a ſmall ſnapping noiſe, which will be ſucceeded by others 
at equal intervals; and if the non-elefric is held at ſome 
diſtance from the ſide of the rod, the point of it will fre- 
quently appear luminous, but no part of the electrified rod. 
will be ſo. If it is brought nearer, there will IE 4 
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parks produced; at nearly cual ifitervals from each other, | points of no-elefirit cmtact. Thus if you hold the phial 
- which" will fofrietimes appea r aS/ifſying'from the ſide of the | only with Four thumb and finger, the ſnap is ſmall; larger 

j if 450, at others, as-cothing from the no Hehe, when you apply another finger, and increaſes in proportion 
11 Fa two" plates? of tictal})\vety clean and drew hSſe to the graly of your Whole hand. 5. When the water in 
flitfacts ark fleuriy equal; hanglene of them horizontalhyfto] ther phial is heated, Which being then warmer than the cir- 
i the :2rified rod; and bring under it; upon the other,” any cumambient air, prevents the condenfation of the floating 


» — 


thin, light b. dy as lef-filver;''&4: when the upper plate is | vaponrs therein upon the furface of the glaſs. 

rade Wfa che ver wilt bes ateracted by it; anch if the | -- A gun- barrel is not heteffiry in theſe experjmeiits ; a ſword, 
under plate 15 held at a proper diſtance, N x or an other ſolid piece, or tube of metal, is equally uſeful. 
Jufßended at Tight angles to the plates; withgat -totithing | Mr. Watbbr hay given us many turi6bsi6bſeryations relat- 
_ either of them] but if they are either brought nekrer"toge- | ing to this experiment, and bas Vafied it a great many ways, 
ther, or carried-Frth will ceals to | | Among” Etfier things" be obferves, that“ che phial may be 
be, ſuſpendedy/s I will jump up And down between them. | © ]idtrified by applying the Wire therein to the globe in mo- 
0 The fame effect will be rodutct}, if you reverſe the expe- tion; after Which, if it is Eraſped in ons Hand, and the 
 rimeyt, b. Man Lv eb ples and ſuſpending the wire touched with 0 f the bother, the ſtroke is as 

. K 


Fs 


— 


er aſunder, tlie leaf - Ailver will iceals to 


— — 


© other dver it. See Mr. Eilirott :s. E before mentioned: great as from the guf-pärrel. And if yet gräſp the phial 
22. By the PP in] wich your hand, ah d ind at che ue time touch the 
England By Mr. Watfon, it appeafs, 'that ſpirit of wine may | wire, the acquired er e not diminiſhed, 
be ſet on fire by the power of *x/e27r1tity. This "will ſuc- | © So that,” unle(s'by acciden or btherwiſethe Wire is touched, 
cee not Oil With the etherfaf liquor, or phlogifton of Fro- | the elerified water will terairl its force many hours, may 
benius, and rectified ſpirit of wine, but even with common] be conveyed ſeveral miles, and afterwards exert Its force 
proof ſpirit. But all theſe muſt be warmed a little, ſo as | upon touching the wire 
"to emit an tnflammable vapour. 7 9 2068 DD To pr. 
And the experiment ſucceeds e whether an elec- | paribus, as the points of contacr of rot: tletirits tothe glaß, 
rie perſqn, or other electriſed body, be brought near | Dr. Bevis wrapped up two Large round heſlied phials in very 
© the not electriſed 70 or whether the electrißed ſpirit be] thin lead fo cloſe as 9 excep 
brought near a; non-electric bod. their necks. Theſe were fil! 
This laſt method of firing the ſpirit is ſaid, by Mr. Wat-⸗⸗ 

fon! to bd übne by the repulſive power of elvirifiiy.” Nnd 
. the former, where the not ele&rified ſpirit is fired by its | an eye at each end, was provided, and at each end of this, 
being brought near to a man ſtanding upon a cake of wax, | 
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or to a ſword, or bar of metal, ſuſpended by ſilk lines, is | througft the cork. A ſmall wire loop was tfren faſtened into 

faid to be performed by the attractive power 6f elzfricity. | phial, 
Of cheſe two Kinds, tfie repulſive power has generally been | was inſerted a piece of, ſtrong wire'like the&formier. If then 
F • ˙˙ 25 93 i tg | 
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| 23. Not only ſpirits of wine, .but alſo fal volatile oleofum, | and a perſon ſtanding upon the floor touched the bottom wire 
dulcified ſpirit of nitre, Peony water, Daffy's elixir, Helve- | with one hand, and the gün-barrel with the other, he received 
© tius's ſtyptic, and ſome other mixtures, where the ſpirit has | a moſt violent ſhock through both his arms and acroſs his breaft, 
been very conſiderably diluted, may be fired by the power | The electrical exploſion has been fitice vaſtly increaſed. But 
of electricity; and To- may diſtilled Vegetable oils, as that of | Mr. Watſon is of opinion, that the violence of the exploſion 
turpentine, lemon, orange peels, juhiper, and even thoſe | of the electric force accumulated in the glafs, is not ſo much 
which are ſpecifically heavier than Water, as oil of ſaſſafras; | owing to the quantity of non- electrical matters cbntained in 
alſo refinous ſubſtances, ſuch, as balfam'capivi and 'turpen- | the glaſs, as to the number of points of Hontelectricaul con. 
. tine; all which ſend forth, when warmed, an inflammable tact within the glaſs, and the denfity of the matter conſti- 
„ vapour. The inflimmable vapour; praduced by putting an tuting thoſe points, provided this matter be in its own na- 
_ _ ounce of filings of iron, an ounce of oil of yitriol, and | ture a ready conductor of elecrricih. For A glas 
four ounces of water into a Florence flaſk,, may be fired by | jar blown very thin, of fixteen inches in height, 
the ſame means; as may alſo gunpowder, if ground with | inches in circumference, haying been covered bôth within ard 
a little camphor, or with a few drops of ſome inflammible | without with leaf-filyer to within an inch'df its top, the ex- 
chemical oil. To. increaſe the ſurpriſe, theſe ſubſtances may | ploſion from this jar was equal to that from three glaſſes 
be fired by ice, or by a drop of water, only thickened' a | each about ſeventeen inches in height,- and four'in diameter, 
little with de ſeeds” or. gear. | 
All theſe experiments have ſucceeded, though not always in ploſion. in theſe caſes is ſo violent as to becotne dangerous; 
damp weather, with a'glaſs tube rubbed by the hand merely; and has been found mortal not only to ſmall birds, but even 
but if a greater ele&rical force be excited, by means of a 
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globe, theſe experiments will ſucceed in any weather, though 
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the flame. Here we find the ſmoke of | the fingers of the other, near the upper Tutface, 'or: near 5 
a conductor of electricity, *' | prime conductor, he. wilt be ſhocked id both His arms 3 
? © crofs. his breaft, The ſame effect happens, if when f 
plate is eleZrified as before, à perſon holds it in his hand) 
| the margin, and without touching” the lle preſens | 
| . even ſome time after it has been taken from the prime | 
| |  dutor, to another perfon, Who touches” the under fur. 
ici by | © with his finger, and holds it there till he tquckes the upp 
TY ' * ſurface with a finger of his other hand. This is an exper 
| , ment contriyed by Dr, Bevis, who ori, hr tb 
ſux 9 the exploſion. from the Flaßs plate filyered Was oecaibnr * 
on about fix grains of filver, pelt wHich'the Kerri) Wi, 
|  cumilated; yet the exploſion was equi if hor fperior t 
|  fromhalf a pint of water contained in a thin glals 25 © | 
28. Thecommotion ariling from the diſcharge of the an. 


K 5 
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|  mulated elef7ricity in the phial, may be felt by a get 


der of men it once. Maonfteut le Monnier, at Pars 
to have cothmunicated this ſhock” through! a line l. fich 
and other non-elerics, meaſuring nine hundred woes) ze 
is more than an Engliſh mile; andthe Abbe Nol azad 
the experiment upon 17 Rerioues ranged in Wo "racy 
lines. [: Lettres fur VElectricite, p. 207]. .. nile 
29. This ele&rical commotion has been made very n of os 
quite acroſs the river Thames, by the-communicay ſoirit of 
other medium than the water of that-rwer 3 a. p 
wine has been fired at that diſtanceQ. 6 tuo a. 
230. The commotion has alſo been petceptible to b ne 
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- more obſeryers at ' conſiderable diſtances from each other, 
eyen as far as two miles. . 
In theſe laſt experiments, and in many others of the like 
nature, Mr. Watſon obſerves, that the elactrical power, ac- 
cumulated in any non- electric matter contained in a glaſs 

hial, defcribes upon its exploſion a circuit through any 
ine 
one end thereof is in contact with the external ſurface of 
this phial, and the other end upon the exploſion touches ei- 


ther the electriſſeu gun-barrel, to which the phial in charg- 


ing is uſually connected, or the iron hook always fitted 


therein. Thus if a perſon ſtands upon a dry wooden floor 
with a coated phial ever ſo highly charged in one of his 
hands, and if another perſon, without touching the firit, 
ſtands but ſix inches from him, and touches the iron hook 
of the phial, neither of them are ſhocked; becauſe the floor 
between them, though the diſtance is fo ſhort, will not con- 
duct the electricity ſufficiently quick. But if theſe two per- 
| ſons tread upon a piece of wire laid between them, they 
each of them feel the electrical commotion in that arm which 
touches the phial and hook, and in that foot which treads upon 
the wire; the wire here conducting the electricity quick 
enough, which the dry floor would not. The circuit is 
here — by the coated phial, its hook, ſo much of the 
bodies of theſe two perſons as form a curve line between 
the wire, the phial, and hook, and the wire between theſe 
perſons. If theſe perſons ſtand upon, or touch with any 
part of their bodies any non-electrict, which readily conduct 
electricity, the circuit is completed, and the effect is the 
ſame. Hence Mr. Watſon infers, that when the obſervers 
| have been ſhocked at the end of two miles of wire, the 
electrical circuit is four miles; viz. two miles of wire, and 
the ſpace of two miles of the non- electric matter between the 
- obſervers, whether it be water, earth, or both. So in the 
experiments made near Weſtminſter bridge, where the river 
is above 400 yards over, the circuit muſt have been above 
Zoo yards, viz. above 400 yon of conducting wire laid 

upon the Portland ſtones of the bridge, and ſomething more 
than 400 yards of water. That the water made part of 
the circuit, and that the ſhock was not communicated from 
the Surry ſhore to the other ſide merely by the conducting 
wire, is evident from this, that if the obſerver on the Weſt- 
minſter ſhore did not communicate with the river, either 
by dipping his hand, or an iron rod held therein into the 
river, the ſhock ariſing from the diſcharge of the phial was 
not at all felt by him, although the obſerver on the Surry 
| tide felt it as before. This circuit of the electrical matter 


confirmed in th 
the frame of the machine with one hand, while he ſtood 
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<c until the whole electricity of the 
Fi bet ole, Fromm not done under an 
every tin marge. not diſcharge the #lefricit 
to P Ahoy: the ſnaps from the wire of the elefrrified — 
electric * are ſcarcely-perceptible. The acquired 
| ede water is eſtimated in proportion to the num- 


of ſubſtances non- electrical in a conſiderable degree; if 
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or the contrary. end, 


Eee 1 
to that hang- | 


| deſerye a farther. explanation, and may be thus illuſtrated; 
As we take it for granted; that there is always a determi- 
nate quantity of atmoſphere ſurrounding the terraqueous 
globe, we conceive, when we ſee the mercury in the ba- 
rometer very low, that there then is a leſs accumulated co- 
lumn of this atmoſphere impending over. us, than when we 
ſee the mercury high. In like manner, when we obſerve 
that the ele&rified gun-barrel attracis or repels onl y very 
light ſubſtances, at a very ſmall diſtance, or that the ſnap 
and fire therefrom are ſcarce perceptible, we conceive then 
a much leſs quantity of electrical atmoſphere ſurrounding 
the gun-barrel, This power being more or leſs, is * — 
the greater or leſs degree of the accumulation of electricity. 
And this is only attainable to a certain point, if you elec- 
triſy ever ſo long; after which, unleſs otherwiſe directed, 
the diſſipation thereof is general. In the phial filled with 
water, in Muſchenbroek's experiment, or filled with any 
other non- electric, as filings of iron, if the wire be held to 
the globe in motion, when the accumulation is complete, 
the ſurcharge runs off from the point of the wire, as a bruſh 
of blue flame. That by ſtopping the current of electricity, 
non-elerics might be excited; and that by accumulating 
their power, they might be made to exert more force than 
eleftrics per ſe would at any point of time, is that capital 
diſcovery of the late Mr. Gray 3 which is to be regarded 
as the baſis upon which all the preſent improvements of our 
knowledge in electricity are founded, 
33. By comparing the reſpective velocities of eleFricity and 
ſound, that of electricity, in any diſtance yet emen f ap- 
pears inſtantaneous. | 
For the detail of theſe curious experiments, and of ſeveral 
others, we muſt refer to Mr, Watſon's experiments and ob- 
ſervations, tending to illuſtrate the nature and properties 
of electricity, Lond. 1745; and the ſequel to the experi- 
ments, &c, Lond. 1746; as alſo to his account of the ex- 
FE” by ſome gentlemen of the Royal Society, 
N . 1 * 
34. Mr. F ranklin of Philadelphia, in his experiments and ob- 
ſervations on electricity, has obſerved, that granulated lead 
is better than water for filling the phial or glaſs jar to be 
. eleftrified; and he has been able to excite the electrical force 
to ſuch a degree, as not only to fire gunpowder *, and to 
kill a turkey of ten pound weight *, but to produce a fuſion 
of metals . [Phil. Tranſ. Vol. XLVII. p.291. * Ibid. 
p. 209. © Ibid. p. 290. ] | | 
This ingenious author's method of firing gunpowder by the 
electric flame has ſomething particular, as it does not require 
any inflammable vapour to be previouſly raiſed. The 
. powder may be fired thus: a ſmall cartridge is filled with dry 
powder, hard rammed, ſo as to bruiſe ſome of the grains. 
Two pointed wires are then thruſt in, one at each end, the 
points approaching each other in the middle of the b. 
till within the diſtance of half an inch: then the cartridge 
being placed in the circle, when four ele&rified glaſs jars 
are diſcharged, the electric flame leaping from the point of 
one wire to the point of the other, within the cartridge 
among the powder, fires it, and the exploſion of the powder 
is at the ſame inſtant with the crack of the electrical diſcharge. 
35. As to metals, this gentleman obſerves, - that he has been 
able by electricity frequently to give polarity to needles, and 
to reverſe it. A ſhock from four large glaſs jars ſent thro 
a fine ſewing needle, gives it polarity ; and it will traverſe, 
when laid on water. he polarity is given ſtrongeſt, when 
the needle. is ſtruck lying north and ſouth ; and weakeſt, 
when lying eaſt and weſt. In this caſe, the end entred by 
the electric blaſt points north: but when the needle lies 
north and ſouth, the end that lies towards the north will 
continue to point north, whether the fire entred at that end, 


7 


36. In theſe experiments, the ends of the needles are ſome- 
times finely blued, like a watch- ſpring, by the eleciric flame. 
This colour, given by the flaſh from two glaſs jars, only, 
will wipe off; but four will fix it, and frequently melt the 
needles. Sometimes the ſurface on the body of the needles 
is alſo run, and appears bliſtered, when examined by a mag- 
nifying glaſs. The jars Mr. Franklin made uſe of hold 
| ſeven or eight gallons, and are coated and lined with tin- 
foil. Each of them takes a thouſand turns of a globe of 


nine inches diameter to charge it. Tin-foil,has been melted . 
7 Jays only. Phil. Tranſ. | 


between glaſs by the force of two 
loc. cit. EF Oh: ⁵];J 8 | 
7. The effects of lightning and thoſe of vleArigty appear 
very ſimilar. -. Lightning has been known to ſitike people 
blind, the elefrical ſhock has had the ſame effect on ani- 
mals. Animals have been, killed by both. The mariners 
compaſs has ſometimes loſt its virtue by lightning; and by 
Mr. Franklin's experiments it appears, that polarity may be 
given and reverſed by ericity. . The late Mr. Stephen 
. Gs. obſerved ſeveral years ago 4. that the zleAric fire ſeem- 
ed to be of the fame nature with that of thunder and light- 
ning. Others have ſince fallen into the ſame opinion. In- 
b many experiments ſhetv, that the flame of eleFricity 
has been juſtly called by Mr. Franklin a mimic lightning“, 
ſimece vit blinds and kills 28 and melts metals, &c. 
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Ie natural lig 42. The eledirical virtue having, in ſome caſes, accelerates 
'© Thid. p. 290. and facilitated the motion of liquids through capillary tubes, 
che Abbes Nallet was led t9 ſuppoſe, that the alf tend dll. 


made in France, in via might alſa contribute to accelerate. the th of ve. 
be, of being able, by 4 proper a F nad 10 inceeaſe-the; weer o annals an 
eleftricity from the ©'attriofp the experiments made by that gentleman ſeem ta fyppact his 


opinion; though objections have ariſen, as to what he ha; 
advanced with reſpect to the acceleration of the motion of 


fuuids through capillary tubes or ſyphons: for Mr. Ellicott 
ſeems to have proved, that this acceleration is not barely 


| . 3 — where che bar ſtaod, thoſe that were appoint- 
owing to the fluids being elgctriſad. hut that other eircum- 


ed to obferve it drew near, and attracted from it ſparks of 
fire, 1 the fame kind of commotions as in the com- 
x 


mon electrical experiments. The like effect followed, when | ftances are neceſſary, in order to. produce this effect. Mr. 
bar of iron 99 feet high was placed upon a cake of reſin, | Ellicott abſerves, that if a veſſel of Water is hung ta the 
| two fect ſquare and two inches thick. For a ſtormy claud | prime conductor, having a ſyphon in it of ſo ſmall a bore 
having paſſe over the bar, where is remained half an hour, | that the water will be diſcharged from it only in drops, on 


ſparks were drawn from the bar. Theſe were the firſt ex- 
periments made in France, and they have been ſufficiently 
varied and verified fince; fo that it ſeems now certain, 


the water's becoming el&rica! by means of the machine, it 
will immediately run in a ſtream, and continue to do. fo, 
till the water is all diſcharged, provided the ſphere is con- 


1”. that a bar of iron, pointed or not, is ele&riſed during] tinued in motion. And the true reaſon of the water's ryn- 

2 ſtorm. 2®. That a vertical or horizontal ſituation is | ning in a ſtream in this caſe ſeems to be, that ſo long as the 

equally" fitting for theſe experiments. 35. 'Fhat even wood | machine is in motion, there is a conſtant ſucceſſion. of the 

is electriſead. 4*. That by theſe means a man — fuffi- | electric efluvia excited, which viſibly run off from, the end 

dCiently pre to fet fire to ſpirit of wine with his finger, | of the prime conductor in a ſtream; and as they are in, like 

and repeat almoſt all the uſual en of artificial e/zc- | manner carried off from all bodies hung to it, thoſe effluvia 

_ tricity; for ſuch may that which is excited by friction be | which run off from the end of the ſyphon, being ſtrongly 

denominate. N I }| attracted by the water, carry ſo much of it along with them, 

It is, however, to be remarked, that theſe phænomena are } as to make it run in a conſtant ſtream. See Mr. Ellicot's 

attended with irregularities, do not always ſucceed per- Eflays before mentioned, p. 11, 12, G. 

fectly. Sometimes fimple clouds, without thunder or light- | The fame author obſerves farther, that if the veſſel of water, 

ning, produce more electricity, than when there is loud thun- | with the ſyphon in it, is ſuſpended by any nox-elefric body 

der. Rollei the electricity does not new itſelf but where | over another ſtrongly alefirifice, the water will immediatg!y 
_ © there is lightning: in other the elactricity which ſeem- wmun from the fyphon in a ſtream; but if ſupported by 2 


piece of filk, or any other elsctrica body, the water will im- 
mediately ceaſe running, and only be diſcharged. in drops. 
8 And he accounts for this phenomenon from the principles 
ngenĩous and eaſy | of attraction between: nen- eledtrics and electrical effluvia, and 


ed diffipated during the rain, began again as ſoon as the rain 
| © ceafed, altho* the thunder was very: diftant. Ses the Phil. | 

Tranſ. Vol. XLVH. p. 534, feq. 

39. Mr. Franklin has contrived a very i 
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i to be taiſed when a thunder gufi 
and as ſoon as the thunder- clouds come over the. kite, the 
Y rays wire will draw the eric fire from them, and the 


And twins; ſo thit iv can condud the 
wil ftxeam out plentifully from the key, on the approach 
of a man's knuckle. At this key the phial may be charged ; | 


way of trying experiments of this kind by means of an 


elęctrical kla, For of a large thin fitk handkerchief, ex- 
tended and faſtened at the four corners to two flight flrips 


of cedar, of fufkcient length for this p This kite 
being accommodated with a tail, loop, and ſtring, will ziſe 
n the air like thoſe of paper. To the of the upright 


oc of the croſs is to be fixed a very ſharp-pointed wire, 
thng a foot or more above the wood. Te the end of the | 


twine, next the hand, is to be tied a fitk xibbandz and where 
the twine and filk join, a key may be faſtened. The kite 
guſt appears to ba coming on, 


with all the twine will be. ele&rified; and the looke fila- 


ments of the twine will ſtand out every way, and bo atttadted 


When the in bas wet the kite 


y an approaching finge: | 
4 Gil iu cam ric fire freely, it 


and from elerit' fire thus obtained ſpirits may be kindled, 


and all the other electrical experiments be performed, which 
N done by the help of a rubbed glass 
tube, and 


| abe or 
the ſameneſs of the aleſtris matter with th 


ol. cit, p. 565, ſeq. © 


From this identity, fome have conceived hopes. of depeiving 
the dlouds of all their thunder, and thereby rendering thun- 
| 282 he has been pretended, that odours; would pervade elrc- 

3 and tubes of glaſs, and that the medicinal ef- 
is 


foundation in fact, 2 
are not to be 


: 33 2 . 
7 for erp 
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but we feu not all 


— 


of non: attracbion between the ſame effluvia and original 
elefiyics. See page 15 of the Eſſays hefoxe cited. 


4 Mr. Watſon has. given us a particular account of ſe- 


veral curious phenomena of aletlricity in vacuo in the Phi- 


 loſophical Franſactious, Vol. XLVII. p. 362, ſeq. The 


an inch or two in length, 


leſt ram 


alad rica effluvia, in their paſſage through an exhauſted 


_ glaſs. tube, of almoſt three inches in diameter, afford a 


molt agzeeable ſpectacle in, a darkened room. We may 
obſerve, not as in the open air, bruſhes or. pencils of 12y5 
but conuſcations extending 
the whole length of the tube, that is, in his experiment, 
thirty-two inches, and of à bright filver hue, Theſe, did 
not immediately diverge, as; in the open air, hut fraquent y, 
from à baſe apparently flat, divided themſelves into. le and 
ihcations,. and reſembled very much the moſt lively 


corruſtatians of the aurora boxealis. At other times, when 


electricity bas been ſeen to N 
_ contrived ſo, that they might be placed at diff 


the tube has been exhauſted, in the moſt perfect manner, the = 
paſs ketween two. braſs ar, 
ent 


from each other, in one continued ſtream, of the ſame di- 


menſions thr 


If the exhauſted tube be made part of the circuit hf 


| of] mentioned in Muſahenbzogk's experiment, at the inſtant 
. Huy aq be completely demonſtrated. Thi | * 


exploſion, a maſs of very bright embodied. fire may be ſeen 


0 8 one of the braſs plates in the tube to the other. 


| ** 


with me cures -performed>in'paralytic | . 
Hiſtoire - et] 


it this is obſerved: not to take place, when one of © 


- plates is farther diſtant from the other than, ten inches. 
de diſtancg be greater, the fire begins. tu diverge, and lot 
part of its force; and this force diminiſhes in proportion to 


- its divergency, which is nearly as the diſtancę of the tuo 
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t the vacuum here employed greatly exceede! 
that which: is uſually made by common, alr-pumps, her 


was far from being perfect, Theſe experiments were there- 
fore tried with a torricellian vacuum, very ingenioully 7 
f a Cy 


| 3 parallel 10 each other, #0 


| hi 


wt 


 - its-etxeritiey being put into its haſon of mercury, s ho 
of the mereury ran. Gut, until, ag in the common ech 
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| with one of the daſons of mercury, and an 4 
touching the other baſop, While the maghing Was in 0, 55 


here. 


might be 
makin e eee 
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che elericity pervaded the vacuum in a continued arch of 
Haben are and. as. far as the eye could laben it, with- 
aut the len divergancy. CT I a eee 
I is to. be: gbſerved, that upon acting a very ſmall 
quantity af air into the exhauſted tube, 8 phenomena 
; bo ear z nat ſo nu from the (mall quantity of air ad- 
mite, n from the. wpours. Which. infinuated. themſelves 
there with. Far theſh phanp 


* wena have been viſible, the 4 
in a leß perfect degree, Wen a, much Larger A 2 of air 
vo Ice in thy receiver, by. omitting, to exka it as much 
2 offible,..... 3Wh.- ic 360029 on gon rents OS 9 
"Ts Krings machine, and. the man who, turns, the 
whasl there eee trig fer J and if a 
piece of wire be ſhe boa, en de 


ed w 
is bas 39d by tha. "uk of, w > Gr box of 


' piled leather, F. Braſs plate be maved in che 
| oe „ e Bal ie. e th | 


gart of the frame: gf. the eleffrifung machine, when: this is 
. im mw the, e ar javs may be ſcen. to 
3.46 


_ Jabs. Laer ; fram one of, the: brad plates, contained in 
| Nb c 1755 and to ne A the, aix Nn 
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oor is brought near the ſides of the gfaſs, the. corufcatiqns 

will direct themſelves that way in a great varfety of curious 

forms. | 

This experiment, in which the electricity is ſeen puſhing it- 

ſelf on through the vacuum by its own elaſticity, is con- 

ſidered by Mr. Watſon as an experimentum crucis of the truth 

of his doctrine hereafter mentioned. | 

It may be obſerved in all theſe experiments, that a vacuum 
does not conduct electricity ſo perfectly as metals or water. 
For, in the laſt experiment, a perſon 3 upon the 
floor, and applying his finger to the upper braſs cap of the 
tube, receives a ſmart ſtroke; and in the former, ſnaps of 
fire may be drawn from the prime conductor. Theſe are 
arguments of ſome degree of accumulation, while the elec- 
tricity is paſſing through the vacuum; ſince nothing of this 
kind happens when metals, ſtanding upon the ground, touch 
the prime conductor. 755 DEE 
Such are the principal phznomena of electricity hitherto 
diſcovered ; but the chief queſtion remains : What are the 
general laws of theſe phænomena, and what are their 
cauſes ? - = 
Mr. Ellicott thinks that the following en 15 ge- 
neral laws, may be juſtly deduced from the phznomiena. . 


ztes itſelf, u Jong, as. the machine is, in motion, If, under 
2 theſe anger Fo hand: g ; $, perk o Fae | on the 


1. That theſe remarkable phænomena- are produced... by |. 


means of effluvia; which, in exciting the electrical body, 
are put into motion, and ſeparated from it. 8 


4 


4 8 7 4 


2% That the particles compoſing theſe efluvia ſtrofigly re- 
pel each ah 5 * 1 0505 4 
3* That there is a mutual attraction between th 


and all other bodies whatſoever. N 
That there are efluvia emitted from the tube w 
bed, and which ſurround it as an atmoſphere, is evident 
from that offenſive ſmell ariſing from them, from that ſen- 
ſation on the hands or face, when the tube is brought near 
either of them, and from thoſe ſparks of light, on a {till 
nearer approach of the finger to it. 5 


That the particles of theſe effluvia repel each qr, is 


proved by the cork balls, and the fibres of the, Rath re- 
pelling each other, when impregna 


to it again, until by coming near, or tough 
electric body the efluvia are drawn off from. ” 
me it is, that theſe effluvia ex mad, t 
reat a velocity whenever they are Mack ag | 
iric body; and as they are likewiſe capab of 
© ncenſed, may we not from hence juſtly & 
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nd 
_—_ ? I. vw ELL 4 
_ there is a mutual attraction between theſe ef and) 
_ other bodies, appears from their collecting from th 
ube ſuch quantities thereof, as to endue them with the ſame 
eas vo with the tube itſelf, as is proved from ſeveral of 
Ther, "ments above mentioned, CT 
e principles being admitted, it will follow, that the 
Nr difference there is in the quantity of electrical effluvia 
For. . two bodies, the ſtronger will be their attraftion. 
m if the effluyia in each are equal, inſtead of attracting, 
tity 2 each other; and in proporti 
th? electric matter is drawn from one of the bodies, will | 


cate, Particles of theſe. eflluvia are fo exceeding fiall, as | 


co pervade the pores of glaſs, as is evident, in chat a | 


t bodies incloſed in 


e 
— Aigle and its uniting itſelf to them ; and from its immenſe 
velocity ; ſhall we, with Theophraſtus, Boerhaave, Niew- 
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ted with thens;- and by: © | 
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manner, how, from 


counted for. 


wih to fee the reſt o 
reaſonings on this ſubject publiſhed, 


furniſhed from the 
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Mr. Ellicatt then eren to ſhew, in a very itigeitious 


eſs principles, the phænomena of ſome 
of the more Farben experiments of electricity may be ac- 
cou But as what be ſays cannot, with juſtice to his rea- 
ſonings, de abtidged, we muſt refer the curious to his eſſays 


before quoted; only adding, that we have ſeen a manuſeript 
col his, where: he endeavours to account fot the Ae ana o ge, 


Muſchenbroek on theſe Pie elde in a manner that makes us 
huis experiments, obſervations, and 


Mr. Watſon. bas endeavaured to prove, that electricity is not 
glaſſes employed in the experiments, 
nor from the circumambient air, He thinks that electricity 
is the effect of a very ſubtile and elaſtic fluid, occupying all 
bodies in contact with the terraquequs globe, and that every 
where in its natural fate it is of the ſame degree of den- 
ſity; and that glaſs, and other bodies, which are called elec- 
tries per 4. have the power of taking this fluid from ene 
body, and conveying. it te another, in a quantity ſufficient 
to be obvious to all our ſenſes; and that under certain cir- 


cCumſtances, it is poſſible to render the electricity in ſome 


bodies more rare than it naturally is, and, by communicat- 


ing this to other bodies, to give them an additional quantity, 
and make their electricity more denſe ; and that theſe bodies 


will thus continue until their natural quantity is reſtored to 


each; that is, by thoſe which have loſt part of theirs, ac- 


quiring what they have loſt, and by thoſe, to which more 
has been communicated, parting with their additional quan- 
tity. Both one and the other of theſe is, from the elaſti- 
city of the electric matter, attempted to be done from the 
neareſt non- electric; and when the air is moiſt, this is ſoon 
accompliſhed by the circumambient vapours, which here 
may be conſidered as preventing, in a very great degree; 
our attempts to inſulate non-electric bodies. 

This ſhort ſketch of Mr. Watſon's ſyſtem is taken from his 
own words in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. XLVII. 


p. 371, 372. For the detail of his illuſtrations and proofs, 


his treatiſe before quoted, or the Phil. Tranſact. Vol: XLIV 
and XLV, muſt be conſulted, and particularly Vol. XLVII, 
p. 372, & ſeq. where, after giving the experimentum crucis 
before mentioned, he endeavours to ſhew that it amounts 
to a full proof of the truth of his doctrine, that electricity 
is furniſhed by thoſe bodies, hitherto called non-electrics, and 


not by the eledrics per ſe; and that we are able to add to, 


or take from, that quantity of electricity naturally adherent to 


Tx 9 ] 7 5 : 
Mr. Watſon's ſyſtem naturally leads him to aſk, by what 


denomination ſhall we call this extraordinary power ? From 
its e in theſe operations ſhall we call it electricity? 
F rom its eing a principle neither generated nor deſtroyed; 
from its being every where and always preſent, and in rea- 
dinèſg to ſhew itſelf in its effects, tho' latent and unob- 
ſerved,” till by ſome proceſs it is produced into action, and 
rendered viſible ; from its penetrating the denſeſt and hardeſt 


entiit, *sGraveſande, and other philoſophers, call it elemen- 
tary fire? Or ſhall we, from its containing the ſubſtance 
of light and fire, and from the extreme ſmallneſs of its 
parts, as paſſing thro moſt bodies we are acquainted with, 


:dtnomigate it, with Homberg and the chemiſts, the che- 


cat fulphureous principle, which, according to the doctrines 

the& gantemen, is univerſally diſſeminated? Whatever 

ve l i, it ems certain, that this power has many ſur- 

erties, and cannot but be of great moment in the 
the uuiverſe. | Fe 

we mulþ obſerve that the ingenious Mr. Wil- 

expreſs, endeavoured to account for 


5 0 electricizy, from Sir Iſaac Newton's 
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0 FX. a A 
1 * 
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Fn 


- |. A&W her hypotheſes, we refer to the Hi/toire generale of 
= 7 2 lectriciti before mentioned. | 
b (S479).)—The fpace through which ſound is pro. 


ted in a given time, has been very differently eſtimated _ 
by authors _ have written concerning this ſubject. Rober- | 


. 


val gives it at the rate of 560 feet in a ſecond; Gaſſendus, 


utmoſt exactneſs, ſound 


at 14733 Merſenne, at 1474; Du Hamel, in the Hiſtory of - 


the Academy of Sciences at Paris, at 1172; the Academy 


del Cimento, at Fe 3 Boyle, at 1200; Roberts, at 1 300 
Walker, at 1338 z Sir | ; 
le 4 Mr. Flamſteed and Dr. Halley acquieſced, 


Iſaac Newton, at 968; Dr. Derham, 
in whoſe : | 
at 1142. But by the accounts fince publiſhed by M. Caffini 
de Thury, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences * for the year 1738, where cannon were fired 
at various, as | 
of weather, wind, and other circumſtances, and where the 
meafures of the different places had been ſettled with the 
was propagated at a medium at the 


rate only of 1038 French feet in a ſecond. The French 


— 


| foot exceeds the Engliſh by nearly ſeven lines and a half, or 
| is as 107 to A conſequently, 1038 French feet 


therefore 


to 1106 Engliſh feet. Ace | of 


: 


well as great diſtances, under great variety | | 


1 => þ \ * 0 


. 3 Ken meaſures of Mr. Derkam and M. Cain! is e | chien 

5 er 36 Enpliſh feet in a ſecond. Accprdin to this laſt'mea- | eu ror the 1 32 N tha” "cornet and = is. 

Nee | thi velocity of ſound, when the wind is ſtill, is ſettled |. alter, and by all ocher loud ſtops of a big | 4 
; . the rate of a mile, er 5280 Engliſh feet in 4 | mixed with the reſt. But if we be content | 

NE ons of uniſons and oRaves to che diapaſon, — 4 

| UNDULATION, or Brat, in muſic, i is uſed: for 8 huality of cheir ſounds, the beſt manner of tühing will te 

8 tling, or jarring of ſounds, which is obſerved, chiefly, When der the noiſe of their beats inofenbive, if not N „ 

98 ſedan notes ate ſounded together. The Doctor has with great ingenn ity deduced the they 

Tue phænomenon is more fully described thus, by Dr. Smith : of theſe undulations from. his principles, and has applied tis 

In toning muſical inſtruments, eſpecially orga „it is a] doctrine to the tuning of inftruments ; by«which' he 


„ 


S EE CER 


We 


4 i «, 
known thing, thatwhile a conſonance is imperfect, "iths not] ſhewn, that a perſon. of no ear at all for. muſic may bon 
/ ſmooth and uniform, as when perfect, but interrupted with learn to tune am organ, according to any propoſed an fora 
very ſenſible undulariont or beate; which, while the two | taent of the ſcale, and to any defired Tegres| df exactneß, 
p 
wi ſounds continue at the ſame pitch, ſucceed one another in | far beyond what the fineſt ear, unaffiſted by theory, aan 4 
equal times, and in longer avid longer times, while either of oy attain to. This may be done by counting the num» 2} 
ö . 
© the ſounds approaches gradually to a perfect conſonance with | ber of andulations in a certain time, ſuch as 156 150 4 
"the other, till at laſt the undulations vaniſh, and leave a | See the treatiſe before cited, Prop. xx. p. 21 Li and the + 1 
- * fmooth, uniform conſonance. Harmonics, p. 107.] dle, p. 244. Plate 20. Y 
This learned author obſerves farther, that quicker undula- | From this ingenious theory the bung author has PEA 1 
| tions are beats, and are remarkably diſagreeable in a concert | ſtrated ſeveral errors in what Monſieur Sauveur has delivered © 
| of ſtrong, treble voices, when ſome of them are out of concerning theſe undulations or beats. See Harmonicy, Scho- | 
* + 4 4 "us "5M 
tune; or in a ring of bells ill tuned, the hearer being near] lium 2. p. 115. wt. 
* the ſteeple; or in a full organ badly tuned. Nor can the | In the ſame treatiſe we find ſome curious obſervations 10. YN 
| beft tuning wholly prevent that diſagreeable battering of the lating to the analogy « of audible and viſible undulations, . = 
ears with a conſtant ang | ** of beats, quite c vifferent pP. 126, 273 e TF 
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